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EAGLE. The eagle of EV, the GREAT VULTURE 
.of RVme. (7253 ; derés}, is identified by Tristram with 
Gyps fulvus, the Griffon, not a true Eagle but a 
member of the family Vulturidze. Griffons are still very 
common in Palestine, which is about the centre of their 
area of distribution, whence they spread across Asia, 
around the Mediterranean area and through Northern 
Africa.! They are noble birds of large size, and form 
conspicuous objects in the landscape as towards evening 
they perch on the peaks of rocks or cliffs (Job 39 28 29), 
or when soaring. The comparison of invaders to a 
swooping vulture is often employed in the OT (cp Dt. 
28 49 Job 926 Hab. 18 Jer. 4840 etc.). They are carrion 
feeders and sight their food from afar. Their head and 
neck are bald, a fact which did not escape the notice of the 
prophet Micah (Mi. 116). They nest in colonies, some of 
which contain a hundred pairs of birds. They are said to 
be remarkably long-lived, probably attaining a century or 
more (allusions in Ps. 1035 and perhaps [see 6] in Is. 
4031). The Himyarites had an idol zasr which was 
in the form of a Vulture (cp ZDMG 29600), and the 
same worship among the Arabs is attested by the Syriac 
Doctrine of Addai (Phillips, 24).? 
The Gr. aerds may be applied to vultures, and the Romans 


seem to have classed the eagle among the family Vudturide 
(see Pliny, HN 103 1323). Is there any connection between 


aerés and °Y (see BIRD, §1)? Possibly the bird found on the 


Assyrian sculptures (see the illustrations in Vigouroux, s.w. 
‘aigle’) and on the Persian (Xen. Cyr. vii. 1 4) and Roman (Plin. 
HN 13 23) standards is meant to represent not the true eagle but 
a vulture. In Christian art the Egyptian phoenix appears as 
an eagle and becomes a symbol of the resurrection (see Wiede- 
mann, Rel. of Anc. Egyptians, 193). In the fifth century A.D. 
the eagle became an emblem of John the evangelist (see Dict. 
of Chr. Antiqq., sev. ‘ Evangelists’). A. E. S:==S, A. C. 


EAGLE, GIER. See GIER EAGLE. 


EANES (manuc [BA]), 1 Esd. 921 = Ezra 1021 
MAASEIAH, ii., II. 


EARNEST (appaBwn), the warrant or security for 
the performance of a promise or for the ratification of 
an engagement, is used thrice in NT (2 Cor. 122 55 
Eph. 113), but always in a figurative sense of the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit bestowed upon the apostles and 
Christians generally, as a pledge that they should 
obtain far greater blessings in the future. See PLEDGE. 


EARRING. For Judg. 824 Prov. 2512 etc. (m, 
nézem) and Ezek. 1612 etc. (by, ‘dgi/) see RING, § 2, 
and for Prov. 4c. cp BASKET. For Is.320 etc. (vn), 
láhaš) see AMULETS, RING, § 2, and MAGIC, § 3 (3). 


The tip of the ear (qup, tenukh) was specially protected by 
sacred rites (see SBOT on Is. 6617). 


EARTH AND WORLD. The conception of 
‘universe’ is usually expressed in OT by ‘heaven and 
1 For hieroglyphic picture of vulture see EGYPT, § 9, n. 12. 

2 Cp the Syriac name 3757) (‘ ‘f NsR ” gave’), and see We. 


Heid. 20 (Heid) 23), and WRS Kin. 209, Rel. Sem.(?) 226, 
n. 3; ZDMG 40 186 ['86]. 
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earth’ (e.g., Gen. lı 21 1419), though there is a 
still more complete expression : ‘heaven above, earth 
beneath, and the water under the earth’ (Ex. 204, cp 
Gen. 4925). So in Assyrian eddti u Saplati ‘things 
above and things below,’ or (Creation -tablet, i. 1 f.) 
‘the heaven above, the earth beneath,’ to which 1. 3 
adds ‘the ocean.’ ‘There is also (Is. 4424; cp 457) a 
general term $5, ‘everything’ (mávra), corresponding 
to Assyr. Audlatu, gimru. 
‘Earth’ of EV represents three Hebrew words. (1) 
yay (eres), properly the earth, including Shédl ; hence 
1. The either the visible surface of our earth (Gen. 26, 
i saith , and often) or the nether world (e.g., Ex. 1512 
` Is. 1412 294). (2) ani (adam), [i.] the soil 
which is tilled, Gen. 25 317 etc., [ii.] the ground, Gen. 
125 620 ete. (3) y (‘äphār), properly earth as a material 


(Gen. 27), then the earth (Is. 219), then dust (Gen. 
314), then the nether world (Job 17 16 Ps. 309 [10] etc. ). 
© renders (but not universally) all three words by yj. 

Whilst the AV uses ‘ world ' as a synonym for ‘ earth’ 
both in OT and in NT, it is only in NT (see below, § 3) 

2. The that it occurs in the sense of ‘ universe.’ 

oe , The reason is that Jewish writers had adopted 

world. : ; i 
a much more convenient term than ‘ heaven 
and earth’ to express an expanded conception of the 
‘universe.’ 

First, however, let us note the Heb. words rendered 
‘world.’ 

1. Op, Aéled, Ps. 1714492 [1]. If the text is correct, we 
have here a singularly interesting transition from ‘lifetime’ to 
‘the world of living men’; for the primary sense of Aeled (if 
the word exists at all) is ‘life-time’ (Ps. 396 [5], 89 48 [47], Job 
1117 and emended text of 1020).1 Unfortunately Zeded in Ps. 
1714 is certainly corrupt. ‘From men of the world whose portion 
is in life’ is an expression both obscure in itself and unsuitable 
to the context. In Is. 3811 Aeded is read only by critical con- 
jecture ; the text has Zede/, which means neither ‘ world’ nor any- 
thing else : there is no such word.? The true reading is doubtless 
t@bél ‘ world,’ and so too we should read in Ps. 492 [1]. Hymn- 
writers do not generally select the rarest and most doubtful 
words. There is but one pure Hebrew word for ‘ world’ (see 3). 


2. bap, hédel, Is; 8811, on the assumption that ‘ cessation’ 
(the supposed meaning) is equivalent to ‘ fleeting world.’ Many 
critics, with some MSS, including Cod. Bab., read 72h, héled. 
See, however, no. 1. 

3: ban, vebél, ‘mother-earth’?—a word of primitive mytho- 
logical origin (Gunkel, Hommel), hence never occurring with 
the article. Once it is used in antithesis to a7dbar, ‘desert’ 


(Is. 1417); but generally it is quite synonymous with 'éres, 
‘earth.’ Thus in 1 S. 28 (RV)— 


1 In Job1li7 it is an improvement to read nbn o, ‘the 
days of thy lifetime (shall be brighter than noontide),’ and in 
1020 $n, ‘Are not the days of my lifetime few?’ but we 
should most probably read qban and ‘bap, ‘thy fleeting days.’ 
(Che. Exp. Times, 10 381 ['99]). 

2 Cp Ps. 39 5 [4], where EV has ‘how frail I am,’ but where 
the Hebrew has, not ‘frail,’ but ‘ceasing’ (Dr. Parallel Psalter). 


ban, hadél, too, is probably not a real word. 
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For the pillars of the earth are Yahwe’s, 
And he hath set the world npon them ; 


And Prov. 826 (RV), 
While as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, 
Nor the heginning of the dust of the world.! 


In Job 37 12 RV we have the strange expression ‘the habitable 
world’ (AV ‘the world in the earth’); and in Prov. 831 RV 
‘his habitable earth’ (AV ‘the habitable part of his earth’). 
The phrases are the same, and are due to corruption of the 
text.2 ®© impartially renders both pan and bap sometimes by 
yñ sometimes by 7 oikovuévy. 

4. oby, ‘Olam, a difficult word, meaning (1) antiquity, 
(2) indefinite length of time. The etymology is doubt- 
ful. Most connect it with aby, ' to hide'; but probably 
D- -dm is a noun-ending (so Barth). Compare Ass. 


ullu, ‘remote,’ in the phrase ultu «did ‘from of old’; 
ullānu ‘far-off time,’ że., ‘past time’ (Del. Ass. 
HWB 64/f.). For a less probable view, see Lag. 
Uebers. 115. Twice rendered ‘world’ in AV: Ps. 
7312, ‘Behold these are the ungodly, who prosper in 
the world,’ RV (better) ‘and being alway at ease’ 
(0y nov); Eccles. 8x1 (so also RV), ‘Also he hath 
set the world in their heart’ (G®, oéuravra rov aidva), 
a riddle which admits of more than one solution 
(see Che. Job and Solomon, 210). However, even 
if man is a microcosm we cannot expect to find this 
advanced idea in Ecclesiastes, and the occurrence of 
‘Olim, ‘world,’ in Sirach is improbable.  Hd'‘dlam 
needs to be emended.? We must give up the ‘ micro- 
cosm' and the ‘desiderium ceternitatis' and take in 
exchange an assurance that the ‘ travail’ of the student of 
God's works is good: ‘I have seen the travail which God 
has given to the sons of men to exercise themselves there- 
with. He has made everything beautiful in its time; also 
he has suggested all that travail (papardarny ; @ attests 


53) to the sons of men (read nox *139, not *b39 nba). 
By NT times the word ‘dda must have received the 

new meaning ‘world,’ for aiwy = abiy is nsed in this sense. 

We can doubtless trace this new develop- 


3 eas ment to the rise (under Persian stimulus) 
of 614m in a eee 

3 of a belief in ‘new heavens and a new 
NT times. 


earth’ (see ESCHATOLOGY, § 88, and cp 
Che. /ntr. Is. 370; OPs. 405), and the intercourse of 
educated Jews with Greek-speaking neighbours would 
confirm the usage. It is true the sense of ‘ time’ is not 
entirely lost; but a mew sense has been grafted on the 
old. ‘ This ‘é/ém’ is not merely ' this age' ; but the earth 
which is the theatre of the events of ‘ this age,' and ‘ the 
coming ‘d/dm' is not merely the great future period in- 
itiated by the Divine Advent, but the new earth which 
will be the theatre of the expected great events. Hence 
the author of Hebrews can even say (Heb. 12), ‘ By whom 
also he made the worlds’ (rods aiĝvas; Del. and 
Biesenthal nindiy-ny), and again (Heb. 113), ' we under- 


stand that the worlds (oi ai@ves) have been framed by 
the word of God.’ The phrase oi al@ves means, not 
the ages of human history (as in Heb. 926, cp 1 Cor. 
1011), but the material worlds which make up the 
universe ê (mávra, Heb. 12; rò Bàeróuevov, 11 38). 

On the Jewish references to the two ‘d/dszim see Dalman, Die 
Worte Jesu (1898, pp. 121 #7), where it is pointed ont that the 
famous saying ascribed to Simeon the Righteous (circa 280 B.¢.), 
respecting the three things on which ‘ the world’ (O27) rests, 


cannot be authentic. Dalman also denies that Enoch 486 
4916. 7115, where the creation of ‘the world’ is referred to, 
belong to the original Book of the Similitudes. As to 7115 
there can be no question; chap. 71 is ‘most certainly a later 
addition’ (Charles), At any rate, 455 refers to the renovation 


1 The text needs emendation (see next note). Read probably, 


Ere he had made the land and the grass (ym) 

And had clothed with green (gam) the clods of mother-earth. 

2 See Che. JOR, Oct. 1897, pp. 1674 

3 The latest commentator (Siegfried, 1898) holds that nobya 
means ‘the future’; but this is hardly to be proved hy 2 16 314 
96 125. Somewhat more plausible, but still improbable, is 
Dalman’s paraphrase, ‘ die unabsehbare Weltzeit.’ 


4 Note also that oixounévy in Heb. 25 corresponds to aidy in 
65 (Dalman). 
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of the heaven and the earth, on which see above. In 721 7338 
8215 7, the conception of the created world no doubt occurs, 
and in 4 Ezra ‘szeculum’ (Syr. xnby) occurs frequently. From 
the end of the first century A.D. onwards nby is used so often 
in the sense of ‘world’ that we cannot doubt its universality. 
It has even penetrated into the older Targums. Cp 0 rod kórpov 
Baodevs (2 Macc. 79); ò xuptos Tov xdomou (2 Macc. 13 14); 
Seandrys maons TÜS KTÉTEWS (3 Macc. 22). ‘Lord of the world’ 
occurs in Enoch 819; Ass. Mos. 1x1; Jubil, 2523. These and 
similar appellations are never found in NT (Dalman, 142). 


In the NT we find (a) ù olxovpévy, (4) ó Kdcpos, (c) 


xtlots. 
(a) 7 oix. is the habitable globe (Mt. 2414 Rom. 1018 etc.); 
also the Roman Empire (Acts 176); also= 
4. Terms for aids (Heb. 25), see above (§ 3). 
‘earth’ and = (4) 6 «depos is the earth, or its inhabitants 


‘ rg (e.g., Mt. 48514, Mk. 1615, Jn. 129); also 
Po the universe (rò dAov TodTe, "Plat. Gorg. 408 


A), as in awd xaraBoAjs kóspov (e.g., Mt. 13 35 [not in best 
MSS.], cp 2421); also with obrog=‘ this ‘6/d772.’ (Jn. 112, opp. 
to gw aidvios; so Jn. 18 36 1 Cor. 319, 5 xo and Eph. 22, where 
note the strange compound phrase xara Tov aiwva Tov Kéapou 
rovtov). 6 Kéapos without oġros in x Jn. 215 7. 317; and in 
the derived sense of ‘ worldlings’ (cp the phrase, too probably 
incorrect, abn on in Ps. 1714). With obros in Jn. 123r 
14 30 [not Ti.] 1611 1 Cor. 3193 withont obros in Jn. 77 x Cor. 
l21 and often. Hence the adjective coopexds; in Heb. 91, 
tò äyiov kospikóv as opposed to the heavenly antitype of the 
tabernacle; Tit. 2 12. 

(c) krísis, the universe (cp Wisd. 517 196), Mk. 106 13193 
2 Pet. 34 Col. 115 Rev. 314. In Heb. 911 ‘this xztots,’ and in 
Gal. 615 2 Cor. 5 17, katvy krísis. The latter phrase, however, is 
applied morally and spiritually (cp Jn. 35 7 Rom. 64, and the 
phrase xawwos avOpwros . . ., Eph. 215 424). In the sense of 
‘the coming ‘é/a7’ it does not occur in NT (but see Enoch 
721 Jubil. 129; and cp Bar. 326 4Ezra7 75). Wehave the new 
heavens and the new earth, however, in 2 Pet. 313 Rev. 211; and 
if we had to render ¿v 7H maAcyyeveoia (Mt. 19 28)into Aramaic 
or Hebrew we should have to follow Pesh. which gives ‘in the 
new world’ (soby). The Greek phrase quoted is, in Dalman’s 
words, ‘the property of the evangelist.’ On ‘the elements of 
the world’ (thrice in NT) see ELEMENTS. T K. C. 


EARTH (FOUR QUARTERS). Like the Baby- 

lonians, the Hebrews divided the world (że., earth 

and heaven) into four parts. We find 

1. Quadruple ihe phrase ‘the four skirts (ni5)3,} 
Divisions. Ae 


mrépvyes) of the earth,’ Is. llx2 Ezek. 
72,cp Job373 3813; and in Rev.71 208, ‘the four 
corners (ywviat) of the earth.’ Probably, too, ‘the 
four ends (njyp) of the earth’ could be said; cp Jer. 


4936, ‘the four ends of the heaven.’ The four quarters 
could be described also as ‘the four winds’ (as in 
Ass.): see Ezek. 379 (especially), Dan.88 114 Zech. 
26[10] 1 Ch. 924 Mt. 243r. Similarly, ‘to all winds’ 
means ‘in all directions’ (Jer. 4932 Ezek. 51012, etc. ). 
The east was called ‘the front’ (o7p); the west, ‘the 


back part’ (ny); the south, ‘the right’ (pp; Aq. 
Sym., defidy [Ps.8913]); and the north, ‘the left’ 
(baoi). The N. is called also jay, which is perhaps 
to be compared with Ar. saban (from sabawun, east 
wind, E).? The S. is also 0n (root uncertain); the 
E. usually ny, ‘the (region of the) sun-rising,’ and the 
W. either or, ‘the sea,’ 3 or IWD ‘the (region of the) 
sunset'; sometimes also (e.g., 1 Ch. 924), improperly, 
133, strictly the ‘dry’ S. region of Palestine; see, 
further, GEOGRAPHY, § 2. We now turn to the appli- 
cation and associations of the several terms. 

2. North North and south are applied (2) to 
and South, @2"ters of the heavens. So Job 267 
(crit. emend. )— 

1 Cp the Ass. phrase £ippat samé irsitim, usually, ‘the ends 
of heaven and earth ’ (Del. Ass. HWB, s.v. 735). The ideogram 


SAG-GUL, however, elsewhere=sikkdru, ‘bar’ (Del.) or possibly 
‘hinge’ (Stucken). Perhaps the Ass. phrase means ‘the bars 
(or hinges) of heaven and earth’ (Stucken, Astralmythen, 1 38), 
and consequently the parallel Hebrew phrase ‘the bars (or 
hinges) of earth.’ 

2 So Barth, Etym. Stud. 26; Kö. Lehre. 2128; but cp 
GEOGRAPHY, § 2. At any rate jas is ‘to hide,’ not‘ to be 
hidden.’ ‘East’ in Hebrew may mean NE. The interchange 
of 3 and » is, of course, no difficulty. 


3 © nearly always renders O°, @éAacoa, even where ‘west is 
meant. 
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(Before him) who had stretched the north region (of the 
heavens) npon space, , 
Who has suspended the earth npon nothing.1 


The passage has been well explained (after Del.) by 
Davidson :? ‘The northern region of the heavens, with 
its brilliant constellations, clustering round the pole, 
would naturally attract the eye, and seem to the 
beholder to be stretched out over the ‘‘empty place,” 
—i.e., the vast void between earth and heaven.’ 
See DEAD, § 2 (a) for an explanation of the context. 
The N. region of the heavens is the ‘station’ of Bél. 

Also Job 379 (crit. emend.}), 

From the chambers of the south (comes) the storm, 
And from the north-star cold, 

(When) by the breath of God ice is given, 

And the wide waters are straitened. 

There is no ‘south pole’ in Babylonian astronomy 
corresponding to the north pole (cp Jensen, Xosmol. 
25); but there is a region of Ea, and this is called in 
Job ‘the south,’ as the region of Bél is called ‘the 
north.’ The constellations in the region (‘path’) of 
Ea are called ‘the chambers of the south.’ 

EV has in v. 94, ‘And cold out of the north.’ ‘North’= 
on, which Ges. Di. explain (after Kimhi) as ‘ the scattering ’—~ 
a name for the north winds, which dispel clonds and bring 
cold. Not very natural. We evidently require a constellation, 
The Heb. »&zdérim may perhaps be the Ass. (kakkad) mišri. 
Read yp; the corruption was caused by a reminiscence of 
mazzaroth’ The (kakkab) miXri, which we provisionally 
translate, with Hommel, the ‘north-star,’ was associated with 
‘cold, hail(?), and snow’ by the Babylonians (Jensen, 
Kosmol. 50). Vg. ab Arcturo; G awd axpwrypiwry (read 
aprrýwv). On Ezek. 14 Eccles. 16, see WINDS. 

N. and S. are applied (4) to quarters of the earth. 
Ps. 8912, ‘The north and the south, thou hast created 
them.’ Here ‘north and south’ represent all the four 
quarters of the earth, 

The N. was encompassed with awe for the Hebrew. 
(1) From the N. came the invaders of Palestine, and 
‘the north ' is a symbolic term for Assyria (Zeph. 213), or 
Babylonia (Jer. 114 466102024 Ezek. 267 Judith 164). 
(2) Religious considerations added to the feeling of awe. 
In the mountainous north the people localised the 
‘mountain of Elohim,’ of which tradition spoke (Ezek. 
14 Is. 1413; some would add Ps. 482[3]); and since 
God dwelt there, a poet says that manifestations of 
God's glory came from the N. (Job 87 22, crit. emend. : 
see CONGREGATION, MOUNT OF, and cp BAAL- 
ZEPHON, 1). According to Ewald (AZterth. 59), this 
was the reason why sacrificial victims were to be slain 
‘before Yahwé’ on the north side of the altar (Lev. 
lır}. Yet, according to the older Israelitish view, 
which lasted into post-exilic times, the sacred mountain 
of Yahwé was not in the N. but in the S. The 
‘mountain of God’ was Horeb (Ex. 3r 427, ete is 
Yahwè’s progress into Canaan was from Seir (Judg. 
54 cp Dt. 332), or, as a late Psalmist says, from Teman 
(Hab. 33). See WINDS. 

Of E. and W. less has to be said. East and 
west, in Mt. 811, represent all the four quarters of the 
3. East and Be like ‘north and south’ in Ps. 89 12 [x3]. 

West. s far as the east is from the west is a 
symbolic expression for an immense dis- 
tance (Ps. 10312). When all mankind unite in festivity, 
‘thou makest the outgoings of morning and evening to 
ring out their joy’ (Ps. 658[9], Driver). The expression 
has been admired ; but it is only the morning sun that 
‘goes forth.’ The true reading, could we recover it, 
would probably be finer. The Babylonians believed 
that the celestial vault had two gates, one by which the 
sun ‘went forth’ in the morning, and another by which 


1 amba is commonly taken to be a compound (Kö. Lehzg. 
2418), but without any adequate grounds. The right reading 
must be mban; the plur., to express ‘intense vanity’ (cp 
Eccles. 1 2). 

2 Budde and Duhm, perhaps unwisely, follow Dillmann. 

3 Che. JBL 17 105 / [’98). p 

4 Ibn Ezra (and so Michaelis) identified szčzārīm with 
MAZZAROTH and MAZZALOTH (gg.v.). Aq. has pagovp. 

5 See Che. Ps.(2), ad loc. 
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he ‘came in’ in the evening. In the E. was the isle 
of the blessed, with Par(?)-napi&ti, the hero of the 
Deluge-story ; in the E., too, was the Hebrew paradise 
(Gen. 28). The W. had no such pleasing associations, 
for there was the entrance of the realm of the dead ;! 
there, too, the great Lightgiver disappeared. 


Still, a Psalmist in the full confidence of faith can declare 
(Ps. 139 9, crit. emend.), 


If I lifted up the wings of the sun,2 
And alighted at the utmost part of the west (8° lit. sea), 


Even there thy hand would seize me,3 
Thy right hand would grasp me. 


He does not say (as MT and AV may snggest) ‘would lead 
me to my own peace and happiness.’ At any rate, it is much 
that he is not cut away from Yahwé's hand. He whom God 
grasps cannot go to destruction. TR C 


EARTHENWARE. See POTTERY. 


EARTHQUAKE (VY, ceicmoc, CYNCEICMOC. 
Syria and Palestine abound in volcanic appearances 
(cp PALESTINE). Between the river Jordan and 
Damascus lies a volcanic tract, and the entire country 
about the Dead Sea presents unmistakable tokens of 
volcanic action and of connected earthquake shocks 
vaster and grander than any that are known, or can be 
imagined, to have occurred in the historic period. 
At the same time, the numerous allusions in the Bible to 
phenomena resembling those of earthquakes show that 
the writers were deeply impressed by the recurrence of 
severe seismic shocks. Not improbably some of these 
were recorded in the lost royal annals. 

i. Real or supposed historical earthquakes. — (a) 
1S. 14:15 ‘And there was a terror in the camp, in the 
garrison, and among all the people, 
and the raiders also were terrified.’ 4 
This was on account of Jonathan's 
exploit. Suddenly ‘the earth quaked, 
whence there arose a supernatural terror.’ Doubtful. 
(4) Am. lı prophecy of Amos, ‘two years before the 
earthquake.’ Doubtful. On this and on (c) see AMOS, § 4. 
Josephus (Azz. ix. 104) draws on his imagination. (c) 
Zech. 145 ‘Ye shall flee as ye fled before the earth- 
quake in the days of Uzziah king of Judah.’ A post-exilic 
notice. (¢)Am. 411 ‘I have wrought an overthrow among 
you, as at the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah.’ 
Historical. (e) Jos. Ant. xv. 52. In the seventh year of 
the reign of Herod, there was an earthquake in Judæa, 
‘such as had not happened at any other time, and brought 
great destruction upon the cattle in that country. About 
ten thousand men also perished by the fall of houses.’ 
The calamity encouraged the Arabs to acts of aggression 
(see HEROD). For later catastrophes see Renan, ZL’ Ante- 
christ, 336. 

ii. Unhistorical narratives.—(a) Gen. 1925 ‘and he 
overthrew those cities.’ Possibly implying a primitive 
2. Unhistorical tradition of an earthquake. Sce, how- 

Í : ever, Dillmann and cp Sopom. (4) The 

Hl BO giving of the Law(Ex. 1918). (c) Story 
of Korah (Nu. 1631). (æ) Elijah at Horeb (x K. 1911). 
It is the earthquake that the pious imagination constantly 
associates with a theophany. See ELIJAH, § 2. (e) The 
crucifixion. ‘The earth quaked; and the rocks were rent ; 
and the tombs were opened,’ when Jesus ‘ yielded up his 
spirit’ (Mt. 27517). Not in the other gospels. Accord- 
ing to Mk., the cry which Jesus uttered when he gave 
up the ghost so impressed the Roman centurion that he 
exclaimed, ‘ Truly this was a Son of God’ (Mk. 1539 
RV™s:). Mt., however, explains this confession as the 
result of fear at the earthquake and the accompanying 
phenomena. Similar portents are said to have marked 


1. Real or sup- 
posed historical 
earthquakes. 


1 Cp Karppe, Journ. asiat. 9 139 (’97). 

2 MT has 0#, ‘the dawn’; bnt of a bird of the dawn we 
know nothing ; and how does the dawn alight in the west? 
Read surely DIT (Job97), and cp Mal. 8 20 [42]. 

3 Reading IAA (Grä., Duhm). 

4 The text is corrupt. See SLING. 

re axe) 


EAST, CHILDREN OF THE 


the death of Julius Cæsar, revered as a demigod (Virg. 
Georg. 1471 f.) | However, the evangelist may have 
thought not only of the divinity of Christ but also of the 
exceptional wickedness of those who put Christ to death. 
‘Shall not the land tremble for this, and every one mourn 
that dwelleth therein?’ (Am.88). (7) Paul and Silas at 
Philippi (Acts 1626). The essence of the story is that 
Paul and Silas were praying with such earnestness that 
all in the prison could hear, and that an extraordinary 
answer to prayer was granted. No stress is laid on the 
earthquake. i f 

The references in prophecy and poetry are imagin- 
ative in character and symbolise the dependence of the 
earth on its Creator : Judg. 54 Am. 88 Hos. 43 Is. 296 
Ezek. 3819 f. Joel 210 Nah. 15 Hab. 36 Zech. 144 Ps. 
187 [8] 296 974 1144 Rev. 612 85 1113 1618. 

Jerome (on Is, 15) writes of an earthquake which, in the time 
of his childhood (circa 315 A.v.), destroyed Rabbath Moab or 
Areopolis (see Ar). Mediæval writers also 

3. Later earth- speak of earthquakes in Palestine, stating 
quakes in that they were not only fearon but also 
frequent. at of 1202 (or 1204) was among 

Palestine. the worst. Ba'‘albek, being so near the 
Lebanon and Antilibanus, has always suffered much from 
earthquakes ; that of 1759 did great damage to the ruins. In 
1834 an earthquake shook Jerusalem and injured the chapel of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem, The great earthquake of 1837 
(Jan. 1) did little harm at Jerusalem, which was not near enough 
to the centre of disturbance. Safed and Tiberias, however, were 
nearly destroyed. Cp Tristram, Land of Israel, 581. 

Tie KG. 

EAST, CHILDREN OF THE (D7 ‘23; oi yiol 
Kedem [BNAQ]) is a general term for the people, 
whether Bedawin or pastoral tribes, of the country E. 
(or NE., Gen. 291 aNATOAWN [ADEL]) of Palestine, 
who were regarded by the Israelites as near relations, 
descended from Abraham by Hagar, Keturah, and other 
concubines (Gen. 256 DIP JUS; EIC PHN ANATOAWN 
[ADEL]). For textual criticism see REKEM. 

In Ezek. 254 (x[ed}q[uJEvid.) 10 they appear to the E. of 
Ammon and Moab (cp Is. 1114); in Jer. 4928 they are men- 
tioned with the Kedarites. In Judg. 810 (aAAodvAwy [B], viol 
avaroAwy [AL]) the phrase has a wider reference, including all 
the Bedouin (Moore), and in Job 13 (rov ad’ nAtov avaroAwy 
[BRA)), 1 K. 430 [5 10] (wavrwr apxaiwy dv@porwv[BAL)])it seems 
to include the Edomites, for the Idomites of Teman were re- 
nowned for their wisdom. Cp MAHOL. TK C 


EAST GATE (M2197) WW), Neh. 329. Sce JERU- 
SALEM. 


EASTER (to tracya), Acts124 AV. See Pass- 
OVER, and cp FEASTS. 


EASTWIND (D°727M17), Ex. 1013. See WINDS, 
EARTH (FOUR QUARTERS), and GEOGRAPHY, § 1. 


EBAL ay; plausibly connected with Bél by Wi. 
G/ 1120 n. 2; Gray, Acad. zoth June 1896; raiBHA 
[BADEL]; cp EBAL, Mount). 

1. One of the sons of Shobal b. Seir the Horite; Gen. 3623 
1 Ch. 140 (yaoßnà [A], ovBad [L)}). 

2. A son of Joktan1 Ch. 122 (where eleven MSS [Kenn.] and 


Pesh. read baig; om. B, yemtav [A], nBnà [L], Jos. Ant. i. 64 
ynBados; HEBAL). In Gen. 1028 the name appears as OnaL 


O3, Sam. Say, om. ADE; evad (MSS; see ZP], yeBad 
[Compl., MSS], yatBaA [L]; EBAL) Halévy connects with 
the local name’ Abil in Yemen (Mél. 86). Cp Glaser, Skizze, 
2426. The name may be a miswritten form of bgyan, which 
follows (Che. ). 

EBAL, MOUNT bay 37; opoc raiBad [BAFL]; 
Jos. Ant. v.119 HBHAoc [v. 1 FHBHAOC]; Ant. iv. 844 
BOYAH; MONS HEBAL), Possibly Ebal should be 
Ebel ; -bel may be a divine name, ‘... of Bel.’ The 
dedication of a mountain to Bél in primitive times would 
not be surprising. Cp Ebal (above), Harbel (Num, 83411, 
‘see RIBLAI). There is of course no connection between 
Ebal (1, above) ben Seir and Mount Ebal. 

Ebal is a mountain 3077 ft. above the sea-level, which, 
with Gerizim (on the south), incloses the fertile valley 
in which Shechem lies. Both the mountains and the 
city were doubtless sacred from remote antiquity. There 
is an indication of this, so far as regards Ebal, in the 
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direction respecting the solemn curse to be deposited 
there, ready to fall on thedisobedient (Dt. 11 29 cp 2713-26), 
and respecting the placing of the great stones inscribed 
with the (Deuteronomic) Law and the erection of an 
altar to Yahwè on the same mountain (Dt. 274-8). The 
latter passage is specially important. As Kuenen (Hex. 
128) and Driver (Dé. 295) have pointed out, there was an 
injunction respecting a national sacrifice on Mt. Ebal? in 
the older work (JE) upon which the late Deuteronomic 
writer builds. The view that any disparagement to 
Ebal was intended by Dt. 1129 is therefore in itself 
improbable, nor can it be said that the mountain is 
even now sterile to the degree which a popular prejudice 
demands. 

Maundrell in 1697 observed that ‘neither of the mountains 
has much to boast of as to their (its) pleasantness.’ Corn grows 
on the southern slopes, and there are traces of a thorough system 
of irrigation in ancient times.2 Mt. Ebal is 228 ft. higher than 
Mt. Gerizim, and commands a more extensive view, which is 
fully described by G. A. Smith (//G 119-123). Its position was 
thoroughly but not unnaturally misunderstood by Eus. and Jer. 
On this and other points, see GERIZIM. In the Pap. Anast. 
(Travels of an Egyptian in Syria, Palestine, etc.), Chabas 
and Goodwin render (i, 216) ‘ Where 1s the mountain of Ikama? 
whocan master it?’ (A PQ) 2111). This should rather be, ‘ Where 
is the mountain of Sakam(A) or Shechem?’—z.e., either Ebal or 
Gerizim (As. u. Eur. 394). In the fourteenth century B.C. the 
latter names do not seem to have been widely known. 

T. K.C. 

EBED (72P, i.e., servant [of God], § 50; aBeA 
[AL}). 

1. Father of Gaal (Judg. 926-41, twßnà [B] v. 31 aBed [A], 
35 oaBer [A]) according to MT; but see GAAL. 

2. b. Jonathan of the B'ne Anın in Ezra’s caravan (see EZRA i., 
§ 2; ii., §15 [1] Z) Ezra 86 (wByO [B], wB [A], [Amv] adap [L])= 
x Esd. 832 (OBETH, ovByv [B], wßn0 [A], [Apv] aĝaß {L]). 

EBED-MELECH (70272, ‘servant of the king’ 
[z.e. God], § 41; occurs also in Phoen. ; aBAemeAey 
[BNAQ]). An Ethiopian eunuch at the court of 
Zedekiah, who obtained leave to draw up Jeremiah from 
the cistern into which he had been cast by the princes 
(Jer. 887 7%). He was rewarded by a prophetic assur- 
ance that he would be preserved at the capture of Jeru- 
salem (3915 7 ). 

Jewish legend reckons Ebed-melech among the nine (or, 


some say, the thirteen) who entered Paradise without passing 
through death (see Gaster in A7GIV/, 1881, p. 413). 


EBEH (73N), Job 926 AV™, RV™ REED (g.v. 5). 


EBEN-EZER (WYN AN, ‘the stone of help,’ aBen- 
ezep [BAL]). 

1. The site of the battle in which the Philistines slew 
the sons of Eli and took the ark (1 S. 41 51, aBevvetep 
[A]; in 51, -»ynp [B]). The battle seems to have 
been followed by the destruction of Shiloh (cp Jer. 7 
1214), and the subjugation of central Canaan by the 
invaders. This Eben-ezer was near Aphek, which lay 
in the northern part of the plain of Sharon. 

2. The stone which Samuel set up between the 
Benjamite Mizpah and Shen in commemoration of his 
victory over the Philistines (1 S. 712). This is quite 
a different part of the country from that in which (1) 
lay, and the two Eben-ezers cannot be made one without 
inventing a new Aphek. See APHEK, 3 (c). On the 
other hand there is no reason why more than one sacred 
stone should not have borne so appropriate a name as 
‘the stone of help’; the story of 1S. 7 comes from 
a document of no historical value, and is probably an 
ztiological legend giving an innocent explanation of 
what was really a rude stone idol. W. R. S. 


EBER (^JY, eBep[BADEL]). 1. That Eber is not 
an actual personage, but an ethnological abstraction, 


is shown elsewhere (see HEBREW LANGUAGE, § 1). 
He is in fact the eponym of all the Hebrew peoples— 


l The Samaritan reading ‘on Mt. Gerizim,’ adopted by 
Kennicott, is obviously a sectarian alteration of the text. 

2 See Early Travels in Pal, ed. Wright, 433; Conder, 
Tentwork, 167; Rob. BR 396; Grove-Wilson, Saith’ DB) 


828. 
3 Cp Abnil, ‘stone of El,’ A.S(), 210, n. 1. 
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‘all the sons of Eber’ (Gen. 1021; eßop [E]). Genea- 
logically he is the father of Peleg and Joktan, and the 
grandson of Arpachshad (7.e., the Hebrew peoples 
came from Chaldzea; see ARPHAXAD), Gen. 1024 /. 
ICh. 1:18. 24/2; cp Gen. 1113-16. The name is 
properly a geographical term = 73n 53y, Eber han-nahar 
—.e., ‘ the farther (?) bank of the river '—which appears 
in Ass. in the form edir ndri (first indicated by Wi. GZ 
1223, n. 1; cp Hommel, AHT 196, 255, 326),! and, 
Hommel thinks, was originally applied by the Canaanites 
to the region on the W. bank of the Lower and the Middle 
Euphrates, including Uru (or Ur) and Borsippa. The 
designation Eberites or Hebrews would naturally still 
adhere to those tribes which came westwards into 
Canaan. According to this scholar, the name ' Eber’ 
is also used once in the OT (viz., in Nu. 2422-24; 
éBpatovs [BAFL], eBep [F4 ™8-]) of Palestine and Syria 
with the exception of Ashur or S, Judah (see ASSHURIM). 
His arguments are, however, not very solid. It is 
not certain that edir mwdr¢ in the inscription really 
denotes Palestine; Hommel shifts his ground in the 
course of his book (see AHT 196, 326); and after 
all it is not a Canaanitish inscription that he gives us. 
It is even more questionable whether Hommel can 
claim 1K. 424 [54] as proving an early Israelitish use 
of ‘Eber han-ndhdr as an expression for Palestine. 
This passage, together with 1K.42:[51], seems to 
belong to a late idealistic editor, who lived at a time 
when “Eber han-ndahar (‘Abar nahrā), or, in old Persian, 
Arbdya, was the constant phrase for the region between 
the Euphrates and Gaza (see Ca:LESYRIA, § 1). 
Hommel’s restoration of Nu. 4c. may be songht in his book 
(AAT 2457). He is not wrong in supposing that the text 
needs emendation ; but in deference to an archeological theory 


he has unfortunately neglected the most important recent 
suggestion—viz., that of D. H. Miiller(see BALAaAM, § 6)}—which 


makes Nu. 24234 an oracle on the kingdom of Sam’al (NE. of 
the gulf of Antioch). Starting from this, it will be plain that 
Assyria and Eber must be referred to in the little poem as the 
enemies of the N. Syrian kingdom.2 


The sense of Eber has to be obtained from the 
context. It may mean either the region beyond the 
Euphrates, or that on this side the river, near Aleppo 
(Ass. Halvan). In defence of the rival theory (that of 
Hommel) it is urged that the phrase ‘/dr-naharan 
(mas 5ay) in a Minzean inscription means ‘the region 
E. and N. of ’A&ur, practically therefore the trans- 
Jordanic country and Syria’ (Glaser). Winckler, how- 
ever (AOF 1337 f-; Gl1174, n. 2, and 192), thinks that 
the Minzean ‘Eber han-nahar was the land of Musri 
(see MizRAIM, § 24), which received a second name 
from the stream that formed its frontier, whilst 
Marquart (Fund. 75) is of opinion that ‘Ibr-naharin 
can only be the Persian province, ‘Abar nahra (see 
above). 

2. b. Elpaal, in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (§ 9 ii. 8), one of 
the founders of Ono and Lod and its dependencies, x Ch. 8 12 
(wByd [BA], agep [L}). 

3. A priest, the head of Amok, temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii., 


§ 65, 11), Neh. 12 20(aBed [X13 MR an: L], om. BR*A). 

4. AV Heser (RV EBER), in a genealogy of Gap, 1 Ch. 5 13 
(wßn [B], cw. [A]). 

5 AV Heper (RV Esper), b. Shashak, a Benjamite, 1 Ch. 
8 22 (wBdy [B], wns [A], aBep [L]). T K-G. 


EBEZ (YAN), Josh. 1920 RV, AV ABEZ. 


EBIASAPH (D'IN), 1 Ch. 623 [8], etc. See ABI- 
ASAPH. é 


EBONY (Kt. DDD; Kr. DJJ ; true vocalisation 
uncertain; Egypt. eden (Lieblein, ÁZ, 1886, p. 13), 
eBenoc (not in @, but in Symm. Ezek. 
2715), HEBENUM; a loan-word). The 
word occurs in MT only once (Ezek. 27 15); 
but there are traces of it in perhaps four other 
passages (see below, § 2). From 1K.1022 we may 
almost certainly learn that Solomon imported ebony 


1. Its use. 


1 Cp also Wi. Musri, Meluhha, Ma‘in, pp. 51 f- U98]. 
2 See Che. Erp. T. 8520 (Aug. '97), and 10 309 (June '99). 
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as well as ivory, and from 1 Ch, 292 that he was be- 
lieved to have used it in the decoration of the temple. 
If our emendation of Is. 2164 is right (below, § 2e), 
ebony was especially used at Jerusalem in the construc- 
tion of thrones, for Isaiah appears to threaten destruc- 
tion to ' thrones of ebony.’ Possibly Solomon's famous 
throne (1 K. 1018) was made of ivory inlaid with ebony. 
The passage that needs no emendation (below, § 2a) 
occurs in Ezekiel's grand description of Tyrian commerce. 
Ebony, as well as ivory, was brought to Tyre by De- 
danite, or possibly Rhodian, merchants (see DODANIM). 
The uses to which ebony was put by the Egyptians 
are well known. It was employed both for sacred 
and for secular purposes ; shrines, palettes, and many 
objects of furniture were made of it. From the time of 
Ti (tomb at Sakkara) to that of Ptolemy Philadelphus it 
finds frequent mention in the Egyptian records (Naville, 
Deir el-Bahari, 124 ['94]). The Babylonians and 
Assyrians too knew this wood, if Jensen (AB 337) 
is right in supposing that it is meant by the term uu, 
which is applied to a precious kind of wood, derived by 
the patesi, or priest-king, Gudea, from Meluhha, or NW. 
Arabia. 

There seems no reason to doubt, notwithstanding Sir 
Joseph Hooker’s hesitation, that the ‘ebony’ of Ezek. 
is the heartwood of Diospyros Ebenum, a large tree of 
S. India and Ceylon, which has been exported from 
early times. It was no doubt one of the articles of 
Phoenician commerce through the Red Sea, like so 
many other products mentioned in OT. 

We will now examine the biblical passages in which 
reference is perhaps made to ebony. 

(a) Ezek. 2715 was understood in very different ways by the 
ancients. ©@’s dddvras éAehavtivous indeed supports ‘7 “p; but 

Tots etgayouevors implies some word beginning 
2. Biblical with b, and Pesh. reads the whole phrase mop 
evidence. 325) pv, ‘horns of oil and frankincense.’ Still 

the ordinary text and the ordinary rendering are 
probably correct; Smend, Cornill, and Bertholet are, on this 
point, agreed. 

(6) The present text of r K. 10 22 cannot be correct. @BL only 
gives (as its rendering of MT’s pvm Domp patie’) Kat Aibwv 
TopevT@y Kal meAexynTwy (aed. [L])—7.2., it read the first word 
msa. This is probably older than the reading substituted for it 
in GA ; but although the Chronicler may have read DIY ‘328 for 
aveh st] [see (c)], MT is probably nearer the trne text. Only, 
following Ezek. 2715, we should restore 0°33) ]#, ‘ivory and 
ebony’ (see Gesenius and Rédiger, 7%es.). It isnot very probable, 
however, that 937) p°pip is correct, ingenious as the explana- 
tions given of these words elsewhere (Avg) certainly are. psn 
has probably arisen out of a dittographed pam (it is remarkable 
that in Ezek. 2715 Tg. actually reads psn instead of MT’s 
ona). mmp may in like manner have arisen ont of an early 
scribe’s correction of the text; he probably wrote mnp- If so, 
we should read the whole phrase o°335) jw mnp ADD) am, 
‘gold and silver, and horns of ivory and ebony.’ 

(c) In 1 Ch, 292 DAY’ YAN, ‘onyx-stones,’ which does not 
come in very naturally in the list of David’s building materials, 
should rather be 0°32) (2. Perhaps 2 Ch. 9 21 originally made 
the ships of Tarshish bring ony ax, not mamy. See Che. 
Exp. T. 10 240 (Feb. '99). 

(£) In Cant. 810, where EV has, absurdly, ‘the midst thereof 
being paved with love,’ we should certainly read ‘its centre 
inlaid with ebony’ (m37 for mamn). See LITTER. 

(e) In Is. 2164 amna nyag cannot possibly be right. The 
whole verse should probably be read thus (SBOT, Addenda), 

yea nispw-3 bn, and on all palaces of ivory, 
O25 nixps-bz byn, and on all thrones of ebony. 


Cp Am. 3 15, and, on thrones of ebony, see above (§ 1). A similar 
emendation seems to be needed in Ps. 487 [8], where ni7ix 
wun should almost certainly be ays mist. Cp. OPHIR. 
T. K. C. 
EBRON (MAY), Josh. 1928+, RV. See ABDON. 


EBRONAH (NJIV), Nu. 3334 AV, RV ABRONAH. 


ECANUS, RV ETHANUS (Zthanus), a scribe (4 Esd. 
1424). The name possibly represents ETHAN [4]. 

ECBATANA (exBatana[BNAVL]; Jos. Anz. x. 117 
xi. 46) is the Gk. form of the name (1 Esd. 622 Judith 
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11f7 2 Macc. 93 Tob. 37) which appears in Aramaic 
(Ezra 517) as ACHMETHA. Its modern equivalent 
is Hamaddn. Sce further GEOGRAPHY, § 22, and 
PERSIA. 
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Date ($$ 11-13). 


Na . 
Name (§ 1) Integrity (§ 14). 


General Character (§ 2). i 
System of Thought (§§ 4-8). Canonicity ($ 15). 
Character of Author (§ 9“). Literature (§ 16). 


Kõhéleth, EV ‘Ecclesiastes or the Preacher’ (Heb. 
nPop, Kõhéleth, eKKKNHCIACTHC[BNAC], Jerome, Con- 
cionator), is a word of rather uncertain 

1. Name, etc. meaning, being the fem. participle (in 
the simple form) of a verb usually employed in the 
causative and signifying ‘to gather together an assem- 
bly.’ It possibly means ‘ he who addresses an assembly,’ 
as English, 'the Preacher.’ It was taken in this sense 
by the Greck translator and by Jerome. The name 
is applied to Solomon (1112). The fem. form of the 
word has been variously explained. By some it is 
supposed that Kohéleth is wisdom (which is fem.) per- 
sonified ; but, KGhéleth is construed as a masc. (727 
should be read ‘émar hak-K6héleth, as 128), and wisdom 
would hardly say ‘I applied my heart to search out by 
wisdom’ (113; cp 11723). It is easier to suppose that 
the fem. is to be understood ina neuter sense, the subject 
which exercises the activity being generalised, ‘hat which 
addresses, with no reference to its actual gender (Ezra 
25557), the form having possibly an intensive sense, as 
in Arabic. The book is written in prose, though inter- 
spersed all through with poetical fragments, when the 
author's language becomes more condensed and elevated. 

It is only in comparatively modern times that any 
real progress has been made in the interpretation of 

: Ecclesiastes. The ancients were 

2. Interpretation. 
speak his mind. Modern interpreters recognise a strong 
individuality in the book, and are more ready to accept 
its natural meaning, though a certain desire to tone 
down the thoughts of the Preacher is still discernible in 
some English works. One thing which has greatly con- 
tributed to the misunderstanding of the book and the 
character of the Preacher is the introduction of Solomon. 
To consider all those passages where the Preacher refers 
to himself as ‘king in Jerusalem’ and the like to be in- 
terpolations (with Bickell) may be unnecessary ; but it 
is necessary to understand that, as in all later literature, 
Solomon is merely the ideal of wisdom and magnificence. 
It is in this character alone that he is introduced. 
Neither his idolatry nor his supposed licentiousness (the 
term shkiddah, 28, RV concubines, is of uncertain 
meaning)" is alluded to ; nor is his penitence. The con- 
ception of a Solomon in his old age, a sated and 


too timid to allow the Preacher to | 


effete voluptuary, looking back in penitence upon a life | 


of pleasure, and exclaiming Vanity/ is wholly unlike 
the Preacher of the book. There is not a word of 
penitence in the book. The Preacher is anything but 
weary of life. He has the intensest desire for it and en- 
joyment of it (117), and the deepest horror of death and 
the decay of nature (122 7). Far from being outworn 
and exhausted, he complains throughout the book that 
the powers of man have no scope : he is cabined, cribbed, 
confined by a superior power on all sides of him. Neither 
his natural nor his moral being has free play. Indeed, 
in his consciousness of power the Preacher appears to 
demand a freedom for man nothing short of that prom- 

ised in the words ‘ Ye shall be as God.’ 
Amid all the peculiarities of the book certain things are 
clear. 1. The book has a general idea running through 
3. Genefa it, and is no mere collection of fragments 
or of occasional thoughts. The connec- 


character. |. : : 
tion of the reflections sometimes seems 


ìl [Many analogies suggest that nviw) aww is only a mis- 


written repetition of nng) ng, ‘men-singers and women- 
singers. '] 
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loose, —the author was not a literary artist, —but there 
is in his mind a general idea, which all his musings and 
examples illustrate. 

2. From the name which the author assumes it is 
evident that he desires to play the part of an instructor. 
He has his fellow-men before him, and feels that he 
has a lesson to convey to them. True, there is a large 
personal element in the book—it is the author's con- 
fessions, and he takes his readers largely into his con- 
fidence ;—but he is not solitary in his perplexities, and 
he has social and religious considerations which he de- 
sires to address to his contemporaries. 

3. Further, the author is everywhere in earnest. He 
is not a mere clever dialectician playing intellectually 
with great problems or human interests, setting up 
opinions only to overturn them, or broaching theories 
only to reduce them ad absurdum. If he sometimes 
appears to speak on both sides of a question it is due to 
this, that the conditions and stations of human life—such 
as poverty or riches, servitude or ownership, royalty or 
the place of subjects—have two sides, and in his prac- 
tical philosophy, which consists in inculcating a spirit 
of equanimity, he sometimes seeks to show the good 
that there is even in things evil, and on the other hand 
the drawbacks incident to those things which men covet 
most. He has also, perhaps, different moods. He is 
so overcome by the thought of the miseries that oppress 
human life that he thinks it better to die than to live, or 
best of all never to have lived; but at other times his 
mood brightens, and he counsels men to throw them- 
selves into whatever activity offers itself to their hand and 
to pursue it with their might, and to seize whatever enjoy- 
ment is yielded by the labour or by its reward. The 
ground-tone of his mind is certainly sombre. He is 
oppressed by the intellectual and the practical limita- 
tions to which human life is subject. Man cannot under- 
stand either the world in which he lives or the work of 
God amid which he is set ; neither can he by his efforts 
accomplish anything which is a permanent gain either 
to himself or to the world, nor break the fixed and in- 
exorable order of all things, of which order he himself 
is part. His chain is very short, permitting only the 
narrowest range of work or of enjoyment, and all he 
knows is that this work and enjoyment is the portion 
which God has assigned to him. This is the funda- 
mental idea of the book, repeated many times, and the 
author’s position appears to remain the same throughout. 
Although his mood varies, his verdict or judgment is 
stable (128). There is no evidence of a struggle in his 
mind between faith and doubt, in which faith achieves 
a victory ; much less are the apparent discrepancies of 
view in the book to be explained on the assumption 
that it contains the utterances of ‘two voices,’ one 
doubting and the other believing. 

The book consists of what might be called the author's 
two philosophies, his theoretical philosophy and_ his 

+ practical. The theoretical principle is: All 

4. Main : te a : fe th 

principles. is vanity: what gain, result, is t ere to man 

in his labour or life? The practical prin- 
ciple is really all that is left possible by the theo- 
retical one: Life has no gain; but God has given life 
to man, and he has to live it. Therefore, there is nothing 
better than that a man eat and drink and let himself 
enjoy good, for this is God's gift to him. Naturally 
there is a third thing. This enjoyment of good is the 
only sphere in which a man has a certain freedom: 
it partly depends upon himself and his own demeanour. 
Some principle to regulate his conduct and mind in life 
is therefore necessary. This regulating principle the 
Preacher calls wisdom. As a mental quality it is prac- 
tical sagacity, insight into things and situations, enabling 
aman to act prudently ; as a temper it is equanimity 
and moderation. These three ideas or conclusions had 
already been arrived at before the author sat down to 
write his book ; they are constantly present to his own 
mind, and much of the obscurity of the book arises 
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from his insisting upon them not separately but simul- 
taneously. 

Without circumlocution the Preacher states his funda- 
mental idea: ‘All is vanity: what gain is there to man 
5. Theoretical in all the labour in which he labours 

: hilson under the sun? In other words, 

p PAY- human life is without result. In this 
it is like the whole order of things, which goes on in an 
eternal round, accomplishing nothing. All things recur, 
and there is nothing new under the sun (11-11). Then, 
in chap. 1 f., he gives an account of the experiments 
which led to this conclusion. He inquired into ‘all 
that is done under the sun,’—by which he means not 
merely the whole variety of human activity, but also all 
the events that happen to man in his life,—and he found 
that all was without result. He found, too, that the 
knowledge gained during the enquiry was equally result- 
less : ‘In much wisdom is much grief’ (112-18). Then 
he tried pleasure,—not as a sensualist, for his wisdom 
remained with him (23-9), but as an experimental 
philosopher,—and he found pleasure equally barren of 
result: ‘I said of laughter, It is mad, and of mirth, 
What doeth it?’ (22). Wisdom, indeed, carries a certain 
advantage with it; but it is no permanent gain toa man, 
‘for as the fool dieth, so dieth the wise man.’ There- 
fore, there being no profit or permanent gain in life, 
howsoever it be lived, the practical conclusion is, Let 
yourself enjoy good (224). 

Such is the author’s meaning when he says that all 
is ‘vanity.’ It is not, as we are apt to suppose, that 
the world is unsatisfying and that the human soul craves 
something higher than the world can give. All is 
vanity because man is confined by a fixed determination 
of everything on all sides of him by God. All the 
events of human life are in the hand of God: man has 
no power over them more than he has over the wind 
(88). There is a time to be born, and a time to die ; 
a time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to love 
and a time to hate. Allis ‘in the hand of God; whether 
it be love or hatred man knoweth it not—all is before 
them ' (31-991). It is absurd to suppose that this means 
that there is a proper or suitable time for everything ; 
it means that there is a time fixed by God for every- 
thing, a time, not when things should be done, but 
when they must be done. Even the injustice in the 
judgment seat and the oppressions against which men 
are helpless are ordinations of God. There may bea 
time for judging them—there is a time for everything ; 
—but their object in God’s hand is to bring home to 
man a true idea of what he is—that he is nothing 
and that God is all. Their object is to prove men and 
teach them to fear God, and that they may learn that 
they are but beasts; for one event happeneth to them 
and to the beasts: all go to one place, all are of the 
dust, and all turn to dust again (3 16-20)— ‘ Who knoweth 
the spirit of man whether it goeth upward, and the 
spirit of the beast whether it goeth downward to the 
. , earth?’ (321 RV). Obviously nothing 
aes is left to man but to take what joy out 

* of life is possible, for that is his portion 
(224 81222 518-20 815 97-10 119 /:). Even over this 
man has no power: it also is in the determination 
of God (713f-). Power to enjoy life is the gift of 
God (224 f. 313 519); and, though it may generally be 
assumed that he desires men to have this enjoyment 
(97), there are instances where he denies them the gift 
(226 62-8). The Preacher is, of course, no sensualist. 
The‘ good,’ enjoyment of which he recommends, consists 
of the simple pleasures of life: eating and drinking, the 
consolations and supports of wedlock, the pleasure to 
be derived from activity in work or in business (97-10 11 
1-6910). How could the pleasures recommended be 
those of riot and excess when they are ' the gift of God,’ 
the ‘portion’ he has given to man in the life which he 
spends as a shadow? It is just in these enjoyments that 
man comes nearest to God: he meets God in them, feels 
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his favour, and knows that in them God is ‘ responding 
to the joy of his heart’! (520). This is the old view of 
the Hebrew mind, which looked on prosperity and the 
blessings of life as in a sense sacramental, as the seal 
of God’s favour. The Preacher is a God-fearing man 
(56 f. 812), a man of righteous life (813), thoughtful, and 
dwelling by preference on the serious side of life (7 1-6). 
He believes in God, and in a moral rule of God, who 
‘judges’ the righteous and the wicked. No doubt this 
rule is incomprehensible and full of what seem moral 
anomalies. It appears arbitrary (226): under it all 
things happen alike to all, to the godly and to the 
ungodly (91-3): the race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong (911): there be righteous men 
unto whom it happeneth according to the work of the 
wicked, and the contrary (814). Nevertheless, the 
Preacher will not abandon the general idea of such a 
moral rule (812 f.), though he laments that the delay 
and uncertainty of God’s ‘judgment’ encourages men 
in their wickedness (811), and increases the evil and 
madness which are in their hearts (93); for, though God 
made man upright, man has sought out many inven- 
tions (729). Such anomalies in Providence, however, 
always drive the Preacher back to his practical counsel : 
‘Wherefore I commend mirth; for a man hath no 
better thing under the sun than to eat and drink and 
to be merry’ (81s). 

Man is speculatively unable to. comprehend the world 
(811 724 817), and practically helpless to obviate its 
evils ; he is bound within an iron system which is un- 
alterable. From a modern point of view it might be 
asked, Does the Preacher acknowledge the possibility of 
a progress of the individual mind within the bounds of 
the system which fetters him, of a cultnre or discipline 
within the limitations imposed on him by God? He 
does so in a certain sense. The evil of life, man’s 
ignorance of what is to befall him, teaches him to fear 
God (814); and in his survey of the work that is done 
under the sun he acquires ‘ wisdom,’ or, to use a common 
phrase, ‘culture.’ But the ‘vanity,’ the resultlessness 

7. Death of life, lies here : in that a man can neither 
k * retain these gains nor transmit them, and, 
after all, life is without profit. (1) Man cannot retain 
his gains, for death surprises him: the wise man dieth 
even as the fool, and there is no remembrance of either 
of them for ever (216; cp 217-23); in the grave there 
is no work, no knowledge, no wisdom (910): the dead 
know not anything, neither have they any more a 
reward (95). The Preacher strikes here the saddest 
note of his feeling. It is obvious that his complaint 
that life has no ‘ profit’ because man cannot retain its 
gains is a complaint that man cannot retain himself— 
‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the world and 
lose himself?’ The Preacher's cry is for continuity of 
the individual life, that he may still carry with him the 
gains which his spirit has accumulated. He appears 
to be aware that immortality of the individual spirit is 
believed in by some ; but either the ground-tone of his 
own mind is too sombre for him to accept the idea, or 
the evidence for it seems insufficient (319-21 91-6). 
His book is unintelligible if this belief formed part of his 
creed. Hence he has been called a ‘sceptic.’ ‘The word 
is relative. All the OT saints, if they lived now, might 
be called sceptics. The belief in immortality was not 
until very late times an assured doctrine of the OT (cp 
ESCHATOLOGY, § 33). We observe it in the process 
of arising, as the necessary issue of two things—the 
living fellowship of man with God here, of which it is the 
continuance; and the anomalies of providence, of which 
it is the reconciliation. The Preacher is unable to reach 
it on either line.” (2) Further, life is without result 


1 Probably we should render a difficult phrase thus with 
Delitzsch. 

2 The use of the word ‘spirit’ in the OT is obscure. (1) It 
means the ‘ breath,’ the visible sign, of life. (2) It is what we 
call the ‘principle of life.’ Life and the continuance of life 
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because the wise man cannot transmit the fruits of his 
labour or of his wisdom: the man that cometh after him 
may be a fool. The idea of an advance of the race 
through the accumulated gains contributed to it by 
individuals does not occur to the Preacher. ‘The tide 
of personal life flows too strong in his heart to permit 
him to acquiesce in his own absorption into the race, 
even if the race had a great destiny before it. Of this, 
moreover, he sees no evidence. To his mind, in the 
mood in which we find him, mankind has neither a pro- 
gress nora goal. ‘The analogy of nature oppresses him. 
Its monotonous daily round of sunrise and sunset, of 
veering winds and rushing streams, produces no result. 
The history of mankind is the same—one generation 
goeth and another generation cometh. The universe has 
no goal; God has no purpose, and mankind no destiny. 
This general scope of the Preacher's logic (howsoever his 
heart recoils from it) defines the sense in which he 
speaks of God's ‘judgment.’ He hardly has the idea of 
a general judgment, such as that of the ‘day of the Lord’ 
of the prophets, when God brings in his perfect kingdom 
and bestows eternal blessedness on his people. The 
Preacher’s ' individualism,’ common to him with all the 
writers of the Wisdom, makes this unlikely. Neither 
could he have spoken of the universe as a continuous 
flux without a point of attainment if he had thought of 
it as moving towards this great goal. The ‘judgment’ 
is to him merely part of the moral government of God, 
which he maintains, howsoever imperfectly he is able to 
perceive it. 

We have seen already that besides his theoretical 
and his practical philosophy the Preacher had a regula- 
tive principle of conduct, which he called 
wisdom. Much of the book is devoted 
to showing the advantage of this prin- 
ciple. It teaches a man how to bear himself before 
God. Even in religion a man ought to be calm and 
meditative, and to restrain over-impulsiveness (51-7 
736 f.). Soin regard to rulers: even if despotic and 
evil, a wise man will not act hastily, secing that power 
is on the side of the ruler; nor will he rashly enter into 
plots or conspiracies. Diseretion is the better part of 
valour. He who digs a pit may fall into it. Skill is 
better than force. If you have trees to fell, grind your 
axe rather than ‘put to more strength’ (81-9 101-1). 
And be not surprised if you are oppressed and plun- 
dered. Society, or at least government, is an organised 
oppression : those who oppress you are oppressed by 
those above them, and these again by their superiors, 
and so on to the top of the pyramid (58). Wisdom, how- 
ever, perccives the ‘vanity’ of all this: for example, he 
that loveth money will not be satisfied with money, and 
he that increaseth his substance increaseth those who eat 
it (510-69). Wisdom, on the contrary, is as good as an 
inheritance, or better than that ; for it preserves the life 
of him who has it (712); it supplements the defects of 
righteousness, and avoids ‘the falsehood of extremes’ 
(715-22); it is stronger than ten rulers in a city (719) ; 
and preserves men both from sentimental dreaming 
over the good old days and from over-anxious fore- 
casting how their business ventures will turn out (111-6). 
There is much, however, that wisdom is not equal to 
even in human things (724), and no wisdom can find 
out the ‘work of God’ (817). Moreover, the wisdom 
of the poor man is neglected or forgotten (913-16), and 
a little folly is stronger than much wisdom, even as a 
dead fly will cause a pot of ointment to stink (101). 
are the effect of a divine influence; the cessation of life is the 
withdrawal of this influence. The ‘spirit’ in this sense is 
nothing but an effect. All questions where this ‘spirit’ goes 
when ‘taken away’ by God are irrelevant. It goes nowhere: 
the ‘taking away’ of it is merely the cessation of the divine 
influence of which it is the effect. (3) It is the immaterial 
subject (not substance) in man, which lives. The boundary 
lines between (2) and (3) are confused. The passage 3 21 seems 
to incline to Qh though without firmness (5 19), whilst 12 7 prob- 


ably goes back to (2), being on a line with Ps. 10429 £ Job 3414. 
Cp, further, ESCHATOLOGY, § 19 /, and SPIRIT. of. Job 3414 
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Occasionally the author uses the term ' wisdom’ in the 
sense of comprehension of the universe or work of God. 
For this man is altogether incompetent (cp Job 28). 
The above analysis shows the Preacher’s main ideas. 
The Preacher himself is more difficult to explain. The 
difference between him and earlier writers 
9. The man. of ‘the Wisdom ' lies in his ove. Tocatch 
this truly would be to find the key to his book. The 
existence of the book is evidence of dissatisfaction, of a 
sense of want. The Preacher is driven to acknowledge 
that man is ‘like a beast with lower pleasures’; he could 
not have added ‘with lower pains.’ His book all 
through is a cry of pain—just that he has no portion 
but lower pleasures! His conclusions are in a way 
positivist; but his whole book is a protest against his 
conclusions—not against the truth of them, but against 
Job flung himself 
against the moral iniquities of Providence; to the 
Preacher the ‘crookedness’ of things is universal. Job 
raged; the Preacher only moans and moralises. Job is 
an untamed eagle, dashing himself against the bars of 
his cage ; the Preacher looks out with a lustreless eye 
on the glorious heavens, where, if he were free, he 
might soar. He knows it cannot be, and he ventures 
also to murmur some advice to men: Enjoy good; do not 
think (520). His admonitions to himself and others are 
quite sincere, not ironical; they are the human soul's 
efforts to anzesthetise itself—dull narcotics numbing 
pain. The Preacher’s mood may be a complex thing : 
partly temperament, partly a mode of religion, and 
partly due to the wretched conditions of human life in 
his time. It was an evil time. Judges were corrupt, 
rulers despotic and debauched, the people oppressed ; 
and society was disintegrated. It is 
a ae unnecessary to have recourse to Greek 
philosophy to explain the Preacher's 
ideas and feelings (cp HELLENISM, § 6, and see below, 
§ 13). The practical ‘wisdom’ which he recommends 
may have a certain resemblance to the ‘ unperturbed- 
ness,’ the ‘mean,’ and the ‘nothing too much’ of the 
philosophers; but both it and all other things in the 
Preacher are a natural development of the native 
Hebrew Wisdom. There is nothing in Ecclesiastes 
which is not already in Job and the older Wisdom. 
Indeed, one may say that the OT religion was bound to 
produce, at some time and in some cases, a phenomenon 
like the Preacher. The OT religion consists of two 
things: first, ideas about God; and, secondly, a living 
faith towards him and sense of fellowship with him. 
Without the latter the former brings little comfort to 
the human mind, even though certain fundamental 
beliefs—such as the personality of God and the moral 
being of man—be still retained. For, first, the 
fundamental principle of Hebrew religion that God is 
in all things that happen, whilst in times of prosperity 
and well-being it gave unspeakable joy to the pious 
mind, with a vivid sense of its fellowship in life with 
God, when the times were evil and articles of a creed 
had taken the place of an emotional piety, gave rise to 
a sense of impotency in the mind. Man felt environed 
on all sides by a fixed order which he could do nothing 
to ameliorate. God became a mere transcendent 
force outside of human life, pressing upon it and 
limiting it on every side. The different feeling which 
the same conception of God produced in the pious 
mind and in the reflective mind, respectively, will appear 
if Ps. 189 be compared with Ecclesiastes. It would be 
false to say that ‘God’ to the Preacher was nothing 
more than what the ‘world’ or ‘nature,’ or that which 
is outside a man, is to many minds now. His faith in 
a personal God is never shaken; atheism or materialism 
is not conceivable in an ancient Oriental mind. At the 
same time, his faith is no more suffused with the life- 
colours of an emotional confidence, and he could not 
have said with the Psalmist, ‘ Nevertheless I am con- 
tinually with thee’ (Ps. 7323), nor with Job, ‘I know 
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that my Redeemer liveth, and that I shall see God’ 
(1925). Secondly, it was from ‘piety,’ the sense 
of fellowship with God, not from reflection, that all the 
great religious hopes in regard to man's future arose. 
They were projections, corollaries, of an emotional 
personal religion—such as the hope of immortality, the 
faith in a reign of righteousness, and the incoming of a 
kingdom of God upon the earth. When piety declined, 
and reflection took its place, these hopes of the future 
could not sustain themselves. ‘They survived in the com- 
munity, whose life was perennial; but the ‘ individual- 
ism’ of the Preacher felt them slipping from its grasp. 

The date of Ecclesiastes cannot be determined with 
certainty. It is later than Malachi, for the priest called 

11. Date in Malachi ‘messenger of the Lord’ (Mal. 
° 27) is simply named ‘the messenger’ in 
56. It is probably earlier than Ecclesiasticus (circa 
200), for, though many of the coincidences usually 
cited have little relevancy, Ecclus. 186 seems certainly 
a reminiscence of Eccles. 314, and Ecclus. 4224 of 
Eccles.714. The book may belong to the oppressive 
times of the later Persian rule, or it may be a product of 
the Greek period. Perhaps the language would rather 
suggest the later date (see next §). In the beginning 
of the book the experiments on life are represented as 
being made by Solomon; but this transparent disguise 
is speedily abandoned. Solomon is mesely the ideal of 
one who has unbounded wisdom and unlimited resources 
with which to experiment on human life—a man whose 
verdict of ‘vanity,’ therefore, is infallible. In the 
Epilogue the Preacher is merely one of the wise (129). 
The state of society amid which the author lived has 
no resemblance to the state of society in the times 
of Solomon. There was corruption in the judgment 
seat (316), cruel oppression from which there was no 
redress (4r 7), and a hierarchy of official plunderers 
one above another (58), with a system of espionage 
which made the most private speech dangerous (1020). 
The author had witnessed revolutionary changes in 
society and strange reversals of fortune—slaves riding 
on horses and princes walking on foot (104-7). 

Such a time might be the late Persian period. It 
could not well be the early Greek period when the Jews 
enjoyed the beneficent rule of the early Ptolemies. It 
might, however, be the more advanced Greek period, 
when Palestine became the stake played for by Antioch 
and Alexandria, a time when the people suffered severe 
hardships, and when the upper classes, especially the 
religious leaders, were deeply demoralised and self-seek- 
ing. On the other hand, the book must be earlier than 
the uprising of the national spirit in the time of the 
Maccabees. Gratz indeed places the book in the time 
of Herod (8 B.c.); but the date is part of his theory of 
the book, which has no probability. ‘The most probable 
date perhaps is the latter part of the third century B.c. 
(cp, however, Che. Jew. Rel. Life, ch. v.). 

Both the language and the modes of religious thought 
in Ecclesiastes suggest that it is one of the latest books 

in the canon. The language has the 
12. Language. peculiarities of such late books as 
Chronicles- Ezra- Nehemiah, and Esther. Indeed, it 
belongs to a much more degraded stage of Hebrew 
than either of those books exhibits ; and in the forms of 
words, in the new senses in which older words are used, 
and in the many new words employed, it has many 
similarities to the Targums and Syriac, especially to the 
Mishna (circa 200 A.D.). 

The characteristic forms of Hebrew syntax, such as the vav 
conversive have almost disappeared ; constructions of classical 
Hebrew have given place to those of Aramaic; ‘and in general 
the language has lost its old condensed character, and become 
analytic, with a multitude of new particles. Details may be 


seen in Driver's /ztrod., and in the commentaries of Delitzsch, 
Nowack, or Wright. 


The ideas and the mode of religious thought in the 
13. Ideas book also bear witness to the lateness of its 
* date. In the Preacher the religious spirit of 
Israel is seen to be completely exhausted. It can no 
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more, as in Job and Ps. 49 and 73, use the problems of 
life in order to rise to lofty intuitions of its relation to 
God. It sinks back defeated, able only to offer a few 
practical rules for ordinary life. The idea of Tyler, 
who is followed by Plumptre, that the book is a blend of 
the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies, seems extra- 
ordinarily superficial, and is supported mainly by what 
appears misinterpretation of its language. 

_ The passage 81/7, ‘there is a time to be born’ (etc.), does not 
inculcate the doctrine of living ‘conformably to nature,’ or teach 
that there is a fit time for doing everything: it teaches that 
there is a necessary time, for the time of everything has been 
determined by God. Even the most astute opportunist would 
have difficulty in securing that he should be born and should die 
at the fitting time. Again, the passages 19 315 and many others 
certainly teach that there is nothing ‘new’ under the sun, no 
progress in nature or history, that things recur; but they teach 
nothing about recurrent ‘cycles.’ Determinism is, of course, a 
prevailing idea in the book. That, however, is just the funda- 
mental idea of the Wisdom, or indeed of the Hebrew mind—that 
God is the causality in all things—with the inevitable develop- 
ment which time gave it. At first sight the phrase ‘to do good’ 
in the sense of ‘to see good,’ to enjoy life (312), has a startling 
resemblance to the Gk. ed mpdrrecy; but, after all, the senses 
of the two phrases are somewhat different, and there is no 
reason to suppose the Hebrew expression to be an imitation ; 
though not occurring elsewhere, its opposite, ‘to do badly ' (“.e., 
be sad), is used in early literature (2 S. 12 18, and perhaps Eccles. 
5x [417 (51)]), and possibly the phrase itself may be ancient. 
(H. Zirkel, Unters. 2b. den Prediger, 1792, was the first to dis- 
cover Graecisms in Ecclesiastes.) 

There have been attempts to identify the ‘old and 
foolish king’ (413 7%) and the city the siege of which 
was raised by ‘the poor wise man’ (913 7), and to 
verify the possible historical reference in the passage 
(104-7) about slaves on horseback and princes walking 
on foot, and in such passages as 810, with a view to 
fixing the date of the book more accurately; but nothing 
has resulted beyond conjectures more or less plausible. 

The ingenious theory of Bickell that the apparent 
want of connection in many parts of Ecclesiastes is the 
14. Interrit result of an accident which befell the 

k BTILY book at some early time, and threw the 
sheets into confusion, has little probability :! the want 
of connection complained of disappears in many cases 
before a more careful study of the author’s line of 
thought. Ina book such as Ecclesiastes, however,—the 
line of thought and (particularly) the tone of which 
diverge so greatly from the other OT writings—it was 
to be expected that there would be some interpola- 
tions: gualifications which the reader or scribe felt 
constrained to add to the author's somewhat strong 
statements, The probability that 1lọ% is an addition 
rests not so much on the idea expressed as on its 
unnaturalness in the context ; for the view of some that 
the passage means that God ‘ will bring into judgment’ 
any one who neglects to enjoy the natural pleasures of 
life is too absurd. There is less objection to 317 
(perhaps the last word of the verse should be read sém, 
‘hath appointed’). 81012 /. also are in some way 
corrupt. So, certainly, 121, ‘Remember thy creator.’ 
The words disturb the connection between 1110 and the 
rest of 121. The reading suggested by Gratz, ‘ Re- 
member thy fountain’ (= thy wife, Prov. 515-19), strikes 
a lower note than is heard anywhere in the book, and is 
to be rejected. 

The Epilogue falls into two parts, 129-12 and 1213 f.; 
and it is questionable whether either part (especially the 
second) is original.2_ On the one hand, the book reaches 
its natural conclusion in 128, where the burden of it is 
restated: ‘All is Vanity’; and, secondly, whilst in the 
rest of the book the author speaks in the first person, 
in vv. 9-x2 he is spoken about. On the other hand, 
though the verses contain some peculiar expressions, 
their general style agrees with that of the rest of the 
book, and it is quite possible that the author, dropping 


1 The theory of dislocation was first proposed by J. G. van 
der Palm in his Ecclesiastes philologice et critice illustratus, 
Leyden, 1784. The theory and arrangement of Bickell is repro- 
duced in Dillon, Sceptics of the OT, ‘95. 

2 On interpolations in Eccles., see also CANON, § 55, col. 67r, 
Meds 
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his literary disguise of Solomon, might have added some 
account of himself in his actual character. The picture 
is certainly not just that which would have suggested 
itself to a mere reader of the book: it implies a fuller 
acquaintance with the author than could be got from 
his work. In wv. 13. the whole matter is said to be: 
‘Fear God and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole of man.’ The last words may mean, This absorbs 
or should absorb man: all his powers should be directed 
toward this; or they may mean, This exhausts man: his 
powers reach no further—e.g., to understand the ‘ work 
of God’ (Job 28). Verse 14, which says that God ‘ will 
bring every work into judgment,’ attaches itself better 
to the first sense. The ‘judgment’ also seems a larger 
and more gencral one than that seen in God's ordinary 
moral rule of the world. Possibly, therefore, vv. 13 J. 
come from the same hand as 1194. If the verses be 
an addition, they are still comparatively early, for they 
are referred to in the disputes of the Jewish teachers 
«2, over the canonicity of the book. 
15. Canonicity. Ecclesiastes is not quoted in the NT, 
and even in the second century A.D. its right to a place 
in the collection of sacred books was a subject of 
controversy in the Jewish schools. The exact state of 
the dispute appears to be this: Practically the book had 
long been combined with the other ‘sacred writings’; 
but voices which expressed doubt of the propriety 
of this combination continued to be heard. That this 
is the state of the case appears from the facts (1) that 
Ecclesiastes must be included in the twenty-four books 
of 4 Esdras, and in the twenty-two of Josephus, toward 
the end of the first century A.D. ; and (2) that in the 
time of Herod the Great and of Gamaliel it is quoted 
as ‘scripture’ (Bad. Bathra, 4a, Shabb. 405), whilst the 
objections to it continued to be heard 100-120 A.D. 
(Yad.35). The school of Hillel held that it ‘defiled 
the hands’ (was canonical); that of Shammai rejected it. 
The former opinion finally prevailed. See CANON, § 55. 


In addition to general works such as Driver’s /a¢rod. and 
Kue.’s Ond. (?) iti, may be named the comms. of Ew. Dichter 
4 des Alt. Bundes; Hitzig, Exeg. Hand., 
16. Literature. ‘47, @, by Now. '83; Ginsburg, Coke- 
leth, "61; Gratz, Aoheleth, 1871; Del. 
Hoheslied u. Koheleth, 1875 (translated); Plumptre, Ecclesiastes 
or the Preacher (Cambridge Bible), 1881 ; Renan, L’ Ecclésiaste, 
1882; Wright, The Book of Coheleth, 1883; Volck, Kurzge/. 
Komm. Strack u. Zéckler), 1889 ; Sam. Cox, in Ær. Bib., 1890. 
Helps of a more general kind: Nöld. Die A B® Lit., 1868 ; Bloch, 
Ursprung, etc., des Buches Koh., 1872; Tyler, Ecclesiastes, 
1874 [2 ’99]; Taylor, Dirge of Koheleth, 1874; Engelhard, 
‘Ueber den Epilog des Koh.’ St. Ar., 1875; Kleinert, ‘Sind 
in B. Koh. ausserheb. Einflüsse anzuerkennen?’ St. Kr., 1883; 
Bickell, Der Prediger, 1884; Schiffer, Das B. Koh. nach der 
Auffassung der Wetsen des Talmud, etc., 1884; Bradley, Lect. 
on Eccles., 1885; Pfleiderer, Die Philos. des Heraklit, 1886; A. 
Palm, Dre Qohelet Literatur, 1886 ; Che. Job and Solomon, 1887; 
Jew. Ret. Life, Lect. vi. 1898; S. Euringer, Der Masorahtext 
des Koh., 1890; Wildeboer (in KHC’98). On the Gr. text, Di. 
SBA IW, 1892; E. Klostermann, De Lib. Coh. Vers. Alex. 18923 
Tyler, Kok. 1899. A. B. D. 


[Grä. 17GW7, 1885, pp. 74,127 I., a defence of the reign 
of Herod as the date of Ecclesiastes, with special reference to 
the Talmndic passages cited in C. H. H. Wright's Ecclesdastes ; 
Kuenen, ‘The tendency, integrity, and age of Ecclesiastes,’ 
Ond.\?) §§ 104, 105 ('93 ; Germ. transl. £7zx/.,'93): note especially 
the discussion of proposed dates later than 200 B.C. 5 Haupt, 
‘The Book of Ecclesiastes,’ Oriental Studies (Or. Club of 
Philadelphia, 94) pP- 242-278, holds that the contents have 
been deliberately disarranged, and that many glosses have in- 
truded into the text; he gives a translation of the final section 
as restored by himself. 

Kö. Eind. (93); 432 F, and Leimddrfer (Das heil. Schrift- 
werk Kohelet,’g2) ably plead for a date in the reign of Alex- 
ander Jannzus. 

Siegfried (in 7X, ’93) also thinks that Eccles. is full of con- 
tradictions, indicating the work of at least five writers. A 
redactor attempted, with little success, to bring order out of 
chaos. He gave the superscription (11) and a conclnding word 
(128); 129-19 is due to three epilogists. The date of the 
original book is paced soon after 200 B.c. The glossators may 
have gone on till nearly 100 B.C. ; allusions to the Essenes (see, 
e.g., 926) also point to this period. The kernel of the work 
may have been known to Ben-Sira (after 170 B.C.). 

Che. Jew. Rel. Life ('98), 183-208, favours Gritz’s hypo- 
thesis, and while admitting that the date of Ecclesiastes needs 
further examination, he finds no period which so fully illus 
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trates the book as that of Herod the Great. He admits great 


disarrangement and interpolations. ee 

It may be added that the text of Eccles. is in a bad state. 

There are still gleanings to be had in some of the most difficult 

assages, which may considerably affect the criticism of the 
or (see Critica Biblica, and cp KoueELerH). Bickell’s 
emendations have hardly been appreciated enough. He has 
further done good service, not only by his suggestive rearrange- 
ment, but also by his attention to the poetical passages, e.g., no 
one has made so clear to the eye the most probable meaning of 
ll roa and 121a (cp Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 192). 

Wi.’s essay on ‘ Date and Author of Koheleth’ (AOF (2) 143- 
159) gives a general sanction to Siegfried’s analysis, and as- 
cribes the kernel to Atcimus {g.v.]. The ‘old and foolish 
king’ is Antiochus Epiphanes. The statement on p. 146 that 
the author mnst have been either one of the kings of the 
Herodian house or else one of the heretical high priests before 
the Hasmonzan dynasty is a valuable recognition of the period 
within which, as more and more critics think, the date of the 
original book must be placed.—T. K. C.) 
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Title, etc. (§ 1) Sources ($§ 13-15). 

Text, etc. (88 3-6). Form and Contents (§ 167) 

Date (§§ 7-9). Religious teaching (§§ 18-22). 

Fortunes (§ 10). Ethical (§ 23). 

Structure (§ 11) Greek thought (§ 24). 
Literature (§ 26). 


Ecclesiasticus (abbrev. Ecclus.) is the usual Latin 
and English name of one of the deuterocanonical books 
of the OT (see APOCRYPHA, §§ 28). It is not probable 
that the author himself gave his book a title ; later it is 

Titl referred to under various names. In the 

1. Hitle. Talmud it is cited simply by the name of 

the author, as ‘ Ben-Sira’ (Nvo }]2), or by the formula 


‘the sages say’ (though this last may point not im- 
mediately to our book, but to material from which it 
drew). Jerome (Pref. in Libr. Sal.) declares that he 
had seen a Hebrew copy entitled ‘ Parabolæ’' (oben), 
and this designation, natural and appropriate, is 
employed also by Saadia. ? 

In the LXX the book is called ‘Wisdom of Jesus, 
Son of Sirach’ (Zodla Incod viod ZLekpdy [NAC]; B 
incorrectly =. Z. ; but in the subscription B agrees with 
NA. The title of the Prologue in C is mpéAoyos epay). 

This form (found also in the Syriac Versions and in some MSS 
of the Vet. Lat.) was the one generally used by the Greek writers, 
as is expressly stated by Rufinns (Vers. Or. Hom. in Nu. 
xviii. 3). The title Zodéa occurs also in other combinations: 
in the konoray name ‘ All-virtuous Wisdom’ (h maváperos Zodpia) 
given to the book in patristic writings (Jer. Praf in Lib. Sal.), 
as also to Proverbs (Clem.Rom. 1 Cor. 57; Clem.Alex. i. 1085; 
Eus. HE iv. 22) and to Wisd. of Sol.2 (Epiph. iii. 244); and 
in the more general designations ‘ Wisdom’ (Orig. Zn Matt. 184) 
and ‘Wisdom of Solomon’ (Cypr. Tesz. iii. 20). 

With regard to the term ¡psn applied in the Talmud 
to the work of Ben-Sira it is uncertain whether it is 
used as a title; but it appears to have been employed 
as a descriptive term. Possibly it was an old Jewish 
designation, which was adopted by the Greek Christians 
as a title; in the case of the Book of Proverbs Hege- 
sippus (in Eus. HÆ 422) refers the term to unwritten 
Jewish traditions. 

On the Talmudic use cp Blau (in RZ/ 3521), who cites Jer. 
Sota, 24c: ‘after the death of R. Eliezer the apsna ’p was 
buried (m3). It seems probable that the expression ‘nm 'p 
includes Ben-Sira. 

Whilst the Greeks thus named the work from the 
nature of its material, the Latins preferred a title descrip- 
tive of its relation to the Church services. The term 
éxxAyotacrixés is used by the Greeks of the xavuy of 
the Church (Clem. Alex. Sv. 6125), and generally of what 
was in accord with the Church. Adopted by the Latins, 
the term was employed by them ina like general way 
(pacem ecclesiasticam, Tert. De Pudicit. 22), and came to 
be used especially of books which, though not canonical, 
were regarded as edifying and proper to be read in 
the churches (Ruf. Comm. in Symb., § 38, Vers. Orig. 

1 The Oxford editors of the Hebrew Fragments (see below, 
§ 4) refer (Preface, ix, n. 4) toa statement of Saadia (S‘adyah) 
Sin ano, ed. Harkavy, p. 151, 2, 11 4), that Ben-Sira wrote a 
Book of Instruction (py =p). This expression, bowever, 
seems to be rather a description than a title. 


2 Probably given first to Proverbs, and then to all the supposed 
Solomonic wisdom-books. 
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in Num. 183; Ath. Ep. Fest., sub fine). So high was 
the esteem in which our book was held that it was 
termed ' Ecclesiasticus,’ the ' liber ecclesiasticus’ par ex- 
cellence (Cypr. Test. 21 31; Aug. De Doct. Chr. 213). 

The name of the author is given variously. 

The Hebrew text has, in 5027, ‘Shim‘on b. Yeshua‘ b. 
Eliezer b. Sira’ (so also Saadia, $35 p, 151), and in 51 30 the 

same formula, and also ‘Shim‘on b. Y., called 

2. Author. b. Sira’; ©B 5027 iņoovs v. cetpax (otpax [A], 
aetpax [X]), càcasap [in other MSS -pos or -pov]; 
Slag subscription: ‘Yeshua' b. Shimeon, who is called Bar 
Asira’ [in some MSS ‘Sirak’], and in the title ‘ Barsira’; Swal, 
title: ‘Y. b. Shim‘on Asira,’ and also ‘ Bar Asira’; Book of the 
Bee (Anecd. Oxon., Sem. Series i. 279): ‘Shim‘on b. Sira’; 
Talmud, ‘ Ben-Sira.’ ; A 

In this medley of readings two things seem clear. The 
author's name proper was Yéshiia’ (Jesus): so he is called 
by the Greek translator in his prologue ; and his familiar 
surname was Ben-Sira, as all ancient authorities attest. 
The significance of the other names is less clear. 

The Hebrew text and Saadia must be changed so as to read 
‘ Yeshua‘ b. Shim'on’ (cp Zunz, GV 106), and the whole name, 
as given by them, may then be accepted (so Harkavy, Stud. u. 
Mittheil. 5200; Blau in RE/3520, and Kautzsch). In that 
case we may suppose that © and S have abridged the genealogy, 
and that the form in the Book of the Bee is defective. This 
seems to be the most natural construction of the data. It is 
less probable that ‘Shim‘on’ (Simon) and ‘ Eleazar’ are scribal 
additions, the former made in order to connect the author with 
the famous high priest of that name (501),! the latter in order 
to connect him with the high priest (the brotber and successor 
of Simon I.) to whom, according to the ‘Letter of Aristeas,’ 
Ptolemy Philadelphus sent his request for the translation of the 
Torah (Fritzsche). This sort of invention of a genealogy would 
be very bold, and would hardly be called for by Ben-Sira’s 
position as a sage. Nor is it likely that ‘Eleazar’ is another 
name of Sira (Krauss, in JQR, Oct. 1898). It is simpler to 
suppose that Simon and Eleazar (the names are common) were 
men otherwise unknown—father and grandfather of the author.2 

We may thus assume that the name of the author 
in the Greek Version, Yéshiia' Ben-Sira, rests on a good 
tradition. The origin and signification of the ‘ Ben- 
Sira’ are not clear ; the most probable view is that it is 
a family name, though we know nothing of how it arose. 

Blau (in RAJ 3520) refers to the family names Bënë Hezir 
(Chwolson, Corp. Inscr. Heb. 65) and Béné Hashmönai Of 
‘ Sira’ nothing is known ; the word (apparently Aram.) may mean 
‘coat of mail’ or ‘thorn’ ; it does not occur elsewhere in this form 
asa proper name. The ‘Asira’ of Pesh. seems to be a scribal 
error (cp the ‘ Barsira’ of the title in Slag), Krauss, however 
(in JQR, Oct. 1898), holds ‘Sira’ to be an abbreviation of an 
original ‘ Asira’=Heb. py, ‘bound,’ which occurs in lists of 
priests (Ex. 624 1 Ch. 317). This is possible (Krauss cites ex- 
amples of similar abridgments); but the testimony of the primary 
Vss. is against it; and the Ar. Vs. (as Edersheim points out), 
which commonly follows Syr., has en b. Sirach.’ The Gk. 
form, with final x (or «), is best explained as intended to show 
that the foreign word is indeclinable (see Dalm. Granz. 161, n. 
6); cp akeàĝapax = NDF pn (ACELDAMA, § 1). 

The genealogies in 5027 5130 have only the authority 
of tradition—they are not from the hand of the author. 
He is described in 5027 in the Greek and Latin Vss. 
as a ‘ Jerusalemite,’ a statement in itself not improbable 
—it is in keeping with the detailed description of the 
high-priestly ritual in 50 ; but since it is not found in 
the H. and S. it cannot be regarded as certain. One Gk. 
MS calls him a ‘ priest’; but this is merely a scribal error. 


Instead of tepocoAvpecmys x* has tepevsogoà. This error seems 
to have given rise to further unwarranted statements (see below). 
Cp the argument of Krauss in JQR, Oct. 1898. 


As to Ben-Sira’s life we have only the general conclu- 
sions which may be drawn from the nature of his thought 
and from a few references which he makes to his ex- 
periences. He seems to have been a Palestinian sage, 
a philosophical observer of life, an ardent Israelite and 
devoted lover of the Torah, but probably neither a priest 3 


1 So Bar-Hebrzeus. 
2 On the Eleazar b. Irai (Iri) from whom Saadia (5354p 
ed. Hark. 178) quotes a saying which is attributed inthe Talmud 
to Ben-Sira and is found in our Greek (321 /), see Bacher, 
Agad. d. pal. Amor. 211 n. 5, C. and N., Eccles. 11, and Blau, 
in REJ 3524. It seems likely that ‘Irai’ is a corruption of 
‘Sira’ (see the full name in the Hebrew); the work cited by 
Saadia was possibly a different recension of Ben-Sira (Blau). 
But this Eleazar cannot be the Talmudic doctor Eleazar b. 
Pedat, who frequently cites Ben-Sira (Harkavy, Bacher). 
3 Schür. (7zst¢. 5 25), referring to the erroneous statement of 
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(Zunz, Nöldeke) nor a sdfér (Fritzsche) (see SCRIBE), 
unless that term be understood in a very wide sense (see 
§ 21). He had too wide a circle of interests to be easily 
identified with either of those classes, though he was in 
close relation with them both ; and he may perhaps be 
best described as one who sympathised with that mode 
of thought which after his time developed into Saddu- 
ceeism. He early devoted himself to the pursuit of 
wisdom, travelled much, was often exposed to danger, 
and sometimes near to death (3411 f. 51), and his book 
was probably composed in his riper years. 

Until quite recently the work was known to modern 
scholars only in scanty citations and in translations (Gk., 
jan Lat., Syr., and versions derived from 

Haa e. them). According to the Greek trans- 
* Jator's preface, it was originally written in 
' Hebrew,' a term which might mean either Hebrew 
proper or Aramaic. On this point the citations of 
Rabbinical writers (Pirke Aboth, Pirke of R. Nathan, 
etc, )—sometimes without acknowledgment, sometimes 
under the name of Ben-Sira, sometimes in Hebrew, 
sometimes in Aramaic or debased form—were not de- 
cisive, since it was not certain that they came from a 
Hebrew original; and even the quotations of Saadia 
{10th cent.), which are in classical Hebrew, were 
similarly open to suspicion. After this the traces of a 
Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus become indistinct, and 
knowledge of such a book did not reach the Christian 
world (see Cowley and Neubauer’s Acclesiasticus). Still, 
that its language was Hebrew, not Aramaic, had been 
inferred by critics from certain obvious errors in the 
Greek Version—for example, 2427, ‘light’ for ' Nile’ 
(ax*); 2515, ‘head’ for ‘ poison’ (wy); 4618, ‘ Tyrians’ 
for ‘enemies’ (ny). It was thought probable, also, 
that, since the Palestinian vernacular of the time was 
Aramaic, and Hebrew was a learned language, the 
author’s vocabulary, whilst based on the Hebrew Sacred 
Writings (with which he was familiar), would contain 
late-Hebrew and Aramaic words and expressions. 
Under these circumstances it was natural that the 


discovery of a Hebrew text of part of the book should 


awaken keen interest. One leaf 
= eee (containing 39 15-407, with a hint of 
v. 8) was brought from the East to Cambridge by 
Mrs. Lewis,! and in a box of fragments acquired for 
the Bodleian Library (through Sayce) Cowley and Neu- 
bauer found nine leaves, apparently of the same MS 
(409-4911) ; eleven? leaves (364-7 29a 11 34d 122-1626 
of a second MS [A], 3011-3111 82:14c-33 3 359-20 361-2r 
37 27-31 381-27 4912-5130 of the first MS [B]) were dis- 
covered by Schechter in the fragments brought by him 
from the Cairo génizah ; and in matter recently acquired 
by the British Museum other fragments (of MS B) were 
found (3112-31 3622-37 26) ; these all together give the 
greater part of chaps. 3-7 12-16 30-32 35-51, —about 
one-half of the book.* 

The texts discovered down to the end of 1899 * appear 
to belong to at least two different MSS, A and B. 


Syncellus (Chron. ed. Dindorf, 1, 525) that Ben-Sira was high 
priest, remarks that it must have arisen from the fact that in the 
Chronicle of Eus. (ad OL 137), which Syncellus used, Ben-Sira 
is mentioned (though only as the author of Sapientia) just after 
the high priest Simon II. Other untenable opinions are that 
he is the unworthy Jason (= Jesus, high priest 175-172 B.C.), or 
that he was a physician (inferred by Grotius from 381-15). See 
Wette, Spez. Hinl. in d. deuterokan. Büch., Edersheim. 

1 The recognition of this text is due to S. Schechter, Reader 
in Talmudic at the University of Cambridge, now also Professor 
of Hebrew in University College, London. 

2 On the two leaves discovered later, see below, n. 4a. 

3 The first Cambridge leaf and the Oxford leaves were pub- 
lished by Cowley and Neubauer, with the Gk., Lat. and Syr. 
texts (’97), the eleven Genizah fragments by Schechter and Taylor 
(99), and the Brit. Mus. fragments by G. Margoliouth (in JOR, 
Oct. ’99). See below, § 26a. 

4 [æ. Early in 1900 Schechter found two leaves (a.—4 234 30 7 
54-7 9-13 36 194; B.—25 86 13 17-24 26 1 2a) of, apparently, a 
third MS (CSchech. ; published in JQR 12 456-465 [Ap. 1900]). 

6. About the same time I. Levi discovered fragments of two 
MSS: (i.) apparently a third leaf of the MS just spoken of, 
Schechter’s C (Lévi calls it D), containing 6 18-7 25 in a recension 
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The one, A (chaps. 3-16), is written without metrical division 
of lines, ‘its marginal notes, corrections of obvious scribal errors, 
are few (only four, besides the insertion of an omitted verse), and 
its abbreviation of the divine name is triangular (,%,); the other, 


B (chaps. 30-51), is written stichometrically Oen 46 17-20), 
art of it (to 458) has numerous glosses (among them four in 
ersian), and its abbreviation of the divine name is horizontal 

(999). In A there is predominant agreement with the Syriac; 

in B (except in chaps. 50 4) the agreements with the Greek 

against the Syriac are more numerous; in chap. 51, after v. 12 

is inserted a hymn which is not found in the Vss.! 

The MSS (assigned by Cowley and Neubauer, and 
by Schechter, provisionally, to the 11th cent. ), with the 
exception of a few passages, are very carelessly written, 
abounding in errors, not all of which are corrected. 

The scribes appear to have been not very well acquainted 
with Hebrew; they sometimes make several futile attempts at 
the correction of particular words or expressions. In the glossed 
portion the annotator seems to have been a man whose ver- 
nacular was Persian; at 8520 he notes in Persian the omission 
of a verse; at 4022, where the margin gives a saying ascribed 
in the B. Talmud (Sa#4. 1c0d) to Ben-Sira, he remarks that 
this was probably not in the original copy [of Ben-Sira]; and at 
the point where the glosses cease (458) he explains that this 
MS reached thus far. This last remark appears to mean that 
the MS which he was copying ended here; and in that case it 
is probable that the remainder (through chap. 51) belongs to 
another MS. With the supposition that the copyist or 
annotator lived where Arabic was spoken accords the fact that 
several Arabisms occur in the MS: pon in the sense of ‘create,’ 
31 13 (doublet), 31 33 (doublet), 381 3925 401; perhaps myn as 
=‘honour,’ 3813; in 438d Pwo = A ‘presenting one’s self,’ 
is an explanation or correction of the word in the text, ASD} 
Hi. of pry as= ‘shine,’ 439 (marg.); perhaps in 4211e¢ a scribe 
understood QAO as Arabic (‘lattice’). The MS has evidently 
not only suffered from the ordinary carelessness of copyists, but 
also passed through the hands of an ignorant Arabic-speaking 
man who freely inserted terms of his Arabic vocabulary. 

If we omit Arabisms and other scribal faults, the 
diction of the text is that of a man who, while his 
vernacular is that of an incipient late-Hebrew, similar 
to that of Kohéleth (Eccles. ), is familiar with the greater 
part of the Hebrew OT, and freely quotes or imitates 
its language.? According to Bacher (QR, 1897) and 
Schechter (0. cit. 28) the text exhibits post-Talmudical 
mosaic (pazfanic) features, that is to say, a number of 
ready-made expressions and phrases borrowed from the 
OT. This, however, seems to be too strong a state- 
ment—the language of Ben-Sira rarely produces the 
impression of being artificial or lacking in spontaneity. 
Nor can it be said to contain midrashic elements (so 
Schechter, of. cit., 29 f), if by ‘midrash’ is meant the 
style of the Talmud. 

As examples of mosaic work Bacher cites 4511 (cp Is. 5412) 
46 9 (cp Dt. 23 29) 3927 (cp Job95) 47 20 (cp Gen. 49 4) 4421 (cp 
Ps. 728) 48 2 (cp Lev. 26 26), etc. ; Schechter, 428 (cp Ex. 14 14) 
1423 (cp Judg. 528) 3515 (cp Lam. 12) 4916 (cp Is. 4413), etc. 

ese are cases of adoption and adaptation; but they hardly 
deserve to be called mosaic work. 

Schechter’s instances of midrash are not convincing. The 
confession of intellectual or religious limitations in 3 18-24 is not 
necessarily an adaptation of Ps. 1311 (in which the reference is 
political)—it may be based on Job 423; puns (6 176 a, 221) are 
common in OT : 159 (cp Ps. 331) and 47 22c (cp Ps. 145 20) are 
‘commonplace’ inferences; in 167 the allusion (Gen. 6 1-4) is 


not to the ‘sons of the Eldhim’ but to the ‘ Nephilim’ (cp Ezek. 
8227); the lesson derived in 38 5 from Ex. 1524 is very simple— 


there are many such interpretations in Wisd. of Sol., and so 


different from that in Camb. MS A : the text is abridged by the 
omission of 6 20-27 29-34 36,4 735 6c-16 17-1922; (ii.) a leaf of, 
apparently, a fourth MS (CLév.), containing 86 24-381: it is thus 
parallel to most of the second Brit. Mus. fragment (of MS B)and 
the upper part of the following Camh. leaf (of B). It gives in 
Its text some of the glosses on the margin of the Camb. B and 
has one verse (37 3) punctuated and accentuated. 

Both Lévi’s fragments are published (with facsimile of the new 
MS [ii.]) in RAJ 40 1-30 [antedated Jan.-Mar. 1900]. 

c. Lastly, E. N. Adler discovered the two leaves of MS A 
missing between A2¥ and A3r—viz., 7 29-12 1 (82 showing Xr. 
and X¢. and several vv. being supplied with vowels and accents) ! 
published (with facsimile) in JO” 12 466-480 (Ap. t900).] 

1 For detailed descriptions of MS B see Cowley and Neu- 
bauer, Smend, Lévi (below, § 26 a i.); for description of MSS 
A and B, Schechter and Taylor (below, § 26 a 1i.) [For the 
other MSS see preceding note.] 

2 Schechter, in his Ben Sira, ETE 
lelisms, some of which, however, are common expressions 
familiar to every educated Jew. In the prologue Ben-Sira is 
said to have been a diligent student of the Scriptures, 


gives a long list of paral- 
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of the legend possibly alluded to in the obscure statement in 
4416; the borrowing, in 4515¢, of the expressions of Ps. 89 30 
is not remarkable; that Samuel was a Nazirite (46 13c) is a 
natural inference from 1 S.111—there is no need of the formal 
Rabbinical rule myw 4q¢13—and the simile in 47 2 (cp Ps. 8920 
Lev. 48) is equally natural for a man interested in the temple- 
ritual ; text and translation of 47 r0¢ are doubtful (the couplet is 
lacking in S.), and the comparison with the Talmudic legend (of 
David awaking at midnight, Ber. 3 6) is precarious; 491 may 
be based on Cant. 1 3 (so Schechter), or, what is equally probable, 
it may come from the same literary tendency that produced the 
simile in Canticles. The passages above cited may be taken to 
show the beginning of the mode of thought that later produced 
the TARIE midrash, In this sense only can we adopt 
Schechter’s conclusion: ‘if he thought like a Rabbi he wrote 
like a Paitan,’ 1 ae 

Over and above these characteristics of the Hebrew 
MSS the question has been raised whether the text is 

: substantially the original Hebrew or 
he T only a translation, and both views are 

OSEA- strenuously maintained by competent 
critics. Those who regard it as a translation refer it 
either (i.) to a Persian or (ii.) to a Syriac source. 

i. The opinion that it is the rendering of a Persian 
version (which itself is held to have been derived from 
the Syriac and the Greek) is based partly on the 
presence of Persian glosses, partly on the supposition 
that certain doubtful or incorrect expressions result from 
the misunderstanding of Persian words; the hypothesis 
is that the Syriac version used was revised from the 
Greek, and this revised text was rendered from Persian 
into Hebrew by an unintelligent Persian Jew who knew 
neither Syriac nor Greek. This theory is incompatible 
with the known facts: the agreements (often literal) 
and the disagreements of the Hebrew with the primary 
Versions make it practically inconceivable that it could 
have arisen in the way described. The alleged explan- 
ations of obscure Hebrew expressions as misunder- 
standings of Persian terms must be regarded as 
accidental coincidences, or, possibly, as in some cases 
due to a Persian-speaking scribe. So far as.the theory 
supposes a Syriac-Greek basis for the Persian version it 
falls in with the other view that the Hebrew is a 
translation of the Syriac, on which see below. 

The argument for a Persian origin of the Hebrew is made by 
D. S. Margolionth in his essay The origin of the ‘original 
Hebrew’ of Ecclesiasticus (1899). His points are not convincing. 
The Persian glosses merely show the hand of a Persian copyist 
or annotator, who was a critic, as appears from his remark on 
the addition at 40 22 (see above, § 4). The absurd or impossible 
Hebrew words cited by Margoliouth are scribal errors, and may 
be got rid of by emendation (e.g. 40 26c 16 436 17¢ 22 42 14 41 12 
47 3 4611); cp Smend and Kautzsch. Prof. Margeliouth does 
not distinguish between author and copyist; the latter may 
have used Arabic words (439 8d 4). The most striking case of 
apparent rendering from Persian is in 4313, where G has ‘snow’ 
(Pers. oip) and H? ‘lightning’ (Pers. 5p) — obviously, 
says Margoliouth, H misunderstood the Persian; but the force 
of this argument is practically destroyed by Margoliouth's 
remark that @ is corrupt and should reAd ‘storm,’ which may 
represent an original Hebrew pty. Other such cases cited are 
forced (432617¢ 22). Margoliouth adds (Æx. T., Nov. 1899) 
that the Cairene text cannot be genuine, since it was known to 
no mediaval author but Saadia;3 in reply König, Schechter, 
and Abrahams point out (Æx. T., Dec. 1899) that such 
ignorance of a book is no proof that it did not exist (e.g., Rashi 
seems not to have known the Jer. Talmud), and that Ben-Sira 
was probably used by the Synagogal hymnologists (Jaitanim). 

it. The apparent dependence of the Hebrew on the 
Syriac presents a more serious problem. ‘There are 
certain cases in which the reading of H seems inexplic- 
able except as a misunderstanding of S. The cases are 
few in chaps. 1-16 (which are written as prose), more 
numerous in 30-51 (written stichometrically). On the 
other hand H sometimes agrees with G against S, 
sometimes differs from both, sometimes appears to 
account for one or both. Further, in a considerable 
number of cases certain Greek MSS (especially y“, 
and No. 248 of Holmes and Parsons) agree with H 
(and often with S and L) against the Vatican Greek 

1 On the aitans, the late Jewish hymn-writers, see Zunz 
GV, 393, Gratz, Gesch. [Hist. of the Jews), vol. 3, chap. 4. 

2 In the following discussion H =‘ Hehrew,’ S =° Syriac’ (Swal 
= Walton's text, Slag = Lagarde’s, SH = Hexaplar text), G=Gk. 

3 Even this he now questions (JQR 12 502-531 [Ap. 1900], ‘ The 
Sepher ha-Galiy'). Cp Nöldeke in ZA TW 20 81-94. 
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text. Add to this that not a few citations in the 
Talmud and in Saadia agree with H (sometimes against 
G and S), and it becomes probable that H represents 
a genuine Hebrew text of Ben-Sira, which, however, 
has been altered in some places so as to agree with the 
Syriac, and bristles, besides, with errors of copyists. 
The result is that many passages present perplexing 
problems, and the details of the history of the text have 
yet to be made out. 

The following are examples of passages in which H 
seems to follow S :— 

313 my=‘pardon, after S pay (unless 'y be late Heb.); 
8115, H=G nearly (for nxsw read pwy), and doublet of rsa = 
S—to this last is attached the lne=@ S 16a with marginal 
variant nearly=S 164; of 516 there is a doublet very corrupt. 
Margoliouth (Origin, etc., 154) cites 42 11e, where H a30~ 
‘lattice’) may be a misunderstanding of S pay (in Arab.= 
‘Jattice’), and 432, H pp as misunderstanding of S gyn (but H 
may be merely a scribal error). Lévi (RZ/, July 1899) regards 
the acrostic in chap. 51 as translated from S: v. 28 the uninte)- 
ligible p353 is a misunderstanding of S ‘3p (v.27), and is 
transposed so as to obscure the initial y of v. 28, and v. 14=S 
which is composed of lines belonging to two different couplets ; 
there are doublets in which one verse=G, the other S (30 17 20, 
etc.); and in 3020 H »5x3=‘ faithful’ (a sense here inapposite) 
is a reproduction of S yap ‘eunuch’ (which the connection 
requires). Bickell (in WZKAT, 13251-256 ['99]) takes the same 
view of the acrostic as Lévi, and further instances 12 11, where H 
mxp ‘jealousy,’ he holds, is a misunderstanding of S ngap ‘has 
made hlack’ (from xváveos). 

These examples (to which others might be added) 
appear to show, not that H is a translation of S, but 
that it has passed through the hands of a man or of 
men (of some of whom Arabic was the vernacular) 
familiar with S, and in places has been conformed 
thereto in text or margin. 

Where the three (HGS) agree, no conclusion as to priority 
can be drawn. Where only two agree, the third may be 
preferable, as in 622 where S ‘fools’ suits the connection better 
than HG ‘many.’ The numerous cases, however, in which H 
agrees, wholly or in part, with G against S indicate a Hebrew 
text independent of S: see, for example, 556a 74 121018 
41017 152f 17 166 $2415 3916. It is possible in such cases 
to suppose a correction of H after G; but the hypothesis of 
emendations derived from both S and G is a complicated one. 
Moreover, in some passages H seems to be better than G and 
S: cp 46 10¢ 1426/7 151419 1614. 

On the inferences to be drawn from the still (March, 
1g00) unpublished fragments (see above col. 1166, n. 
4), see SIRACH. 

Of the ancient Versions the Greek and the Syriac are 
6. Versions renderings of Hebrew texts, the Latin is 

j * a translation from the Greek. 


Critical editions of the Greek and Syriac texts are still 
desiderata, though valuable remarks are made by Fritzsche, 
Edersheim, Lévi, Bacher, and others. 


The Hebrew, soon after its composition, was translated 
into Greek by the author's grandson (see his prologue), 
who had gone to live in Egypt, and desired to make 
the work accessible to his Greek-speaking fellow-citizens. 
He was clearly a man of piety and good general culture, 
with a fair command of Hebrew and Greek—a consistent 
Jew, yet probably not unaffected by Greek influences. 
His translation is not seldom obscure from its literalness 
and compression ; in the prologue his style is freer and 
more ambitious. His name and history are unknown. 

By Epiphanius (Z.c.) he is called ‘ Jesus,’ and in a second pro- 
logue or preface, found in the Syzop. Script. Sanct. of Pseudo- 
Athanasius (and in Cod. 248 and Comp. Polygl.), ‘Jesus son of 
Sirach.’ Neither Epiphanius nor the confessedly late second 
prologue (see Fritzsche’s Comm.) can be considered authoritative 
on this point. The statement may be true, but is more probably 
a guess, or based on a misunderstanding of Ecclus. 5027. 

The Greek represents a faithful translation of the 
original ; but its text is not in good condition, and in 
many cases it is hardly possible to do more than give a 
conjectural emendation. A similar remark applies to 
the Syriac, which likewise is based on the Hebrew, but 
may in some places have been influenced by the Greek.! 


1 The book has heen translated into Heb. by J. L. Ben-Zeeb 
(Breslau, 1798; Vienna, 1828) [by Joshua b. Sam. Hesel from 
German (Warsaw, 1842)], and by S. J. Fraenkel (Leipsic, ’30); 
chap. 24 by Bishop Lowth (reproduced in Fritzsch’s Comm.) and 
by Wessely ; chap. 51 by Bi., and some verses by D. S. Mar- 
goliouth (Place of Ecclus. in Sem. Lit., Oxf., aa 
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For an account of the MSS of G see Fritzsche, Edersheim, 
Hatch, Schlatter, Nestle (in PREG), s.v. Bibelibersetzungen), 
and Kautzsch (below, § 26). All appear to go back to one 
archetypal text, for the displacement of chapters (see below) is 
found in all except No. 248, and this has probably been cor- 


rected, (a) The great uncials, B, X, C, and partly A, though 
comparatively free from glosses, give an inferior text; (8) the 
better form is preserved in V (Cod. Venetus= No. 23 of Holmes 
and Parsons), in x°, in part of A, and in certain cursives, of 
which the most remarkable are Nos. 248 (followed in Compl., 
Poly. and Eng. AV) and 253 (which agrees strikingly with 
SH), though these have many glosses. he history of these 
two subdivisions is obscure; the first (a) has been called 
Palestinian, the second (8) Alexandrian’; but this is not certain.! 
With the second agree largely Land S. These Vss. then appear 
to ie seat a text earlier than that of the Greek uncials; and 
our Hebrew fragments, which so often accord with S, may have 
a history like that of the Greek cursives—they may represent 
an early text which has been greatly corrupted by glosses, 
though they have suffered more than the Greek from scribal 
miswriting. The Gk. glosses resemble those of @ in Proverbs ; 
they are expansions of the thought, or Hellenizing interpreta- 
tions, or additions from current collections of gnomic sayings. 

The Peshitta Syriac is now considered by scholars, with 
scarcely an exception, to be a translation from the Hebrew; 
see especially Edersheim. It is a generally faithful and 
intelligent rendering, not without misconceptions, expansions, 
condensations, and glosses, but on the whole simple and intel- 
ligible. In some cases (as in 432) it agrees curiously with 
the Greek; but it is a question whether in such cases S follows 
G or the two follow the same Hebrew. 

The Vss. derived from © are valuable primarily for the establish- 
ment of the Gk. text, sometimes also for the Heb. For particular 
discussions (Old Lat., Copt., Eth., Hexapl. Syr., Arm.), and 
for Pesh. Syr. see Edersheim, Nestle, and Kautzsch. 


In the body of the work there is only one mark of 
date: the list of great men (44-50) closes with the name 
of the high priest Simon, son of Onias, 
who, because he stands last and is 
described at great length and with great enthusiasm, 
may be supposed to have lived somewhere near the 
author’s time. There were two high priests of this 
name: Simon I., son of Onias I. (circa B.C. 310-290), and 
Simon II., son of Onias II. (czvca 218-198): lack of 
material makes it hard to determine from the name 
which of the two is here meant. 


(a) Of the first, Josephus relates (Amz. xii. 2 5) that, on account 
of his piety and kindliness, he was surnamed ‘the Just’; the 
second (Ant. xii.410 4) intervened in the quarrel of the sons 
of Tobias and the banished Hyrcanus, though it does not follow 
that he was friendly to the worse side of the party. 

(6) Another datum is found in the Mishna-tract 440th, 1 2, in 
which it is said that Simon the Just was one of the last members 
(pum) Sof the Great Synagogue ; the Talmud, further, surrounds 
this Simon with a halo of legend. Though the ‘Great Synagogue’ 
is largely or wholly legendary (cp Canon, § 18), the high priest, 
Simon the Just, is doubtless a historical and important personage ; 
but is he to be identified with Simon I. or with Simon II.? Jose- 
phus favours the former possibility ; but the authority of Josephus 
on such a point is by no means unimpeachable. In the Talmudic 
tradition Simon seems to represent a turning-point in the national 
fortunes : after him, it is said, the signs of divine favour in the 
temple service began to fail; but this condition of things may be 
referred, not without probability, either to Simon I. (Edersheim) 
or to Simon II, (Derenhourg). In the list of bearers of the tradi- - 
tion in Adoth Simon is followed by Antigonos of Soko, and he by 
the two named Jose, who belonged in the second cent. B.c. ; this 
would point clearly to Simon II. as ‘the Just,’ if the chronology 
of the tract could be relied on; this, however, is not the case— 
the Jewish chronology of the period is of the vaguest sort.4 

(c) Further, in Ecclus, Simon is lauded for having repaired the 
temple and fortified it and the city; Derenbourg, referring to 
the letter of Antiochus the Great (Jos. Ant. xii. 13 3) concerning 
the finishing of the temple, thinks that this identifies Ben-Sira’s 
Simon with Simon II.; Edersheim answers that the city needed 
fortifying in the time of Simon I., but not under Simon II.; and 
Bois insists that, though the temple may have heen finished 
under Simon II., it may none the less have heen repaired under 
Simon I. Compare Halévy (Rev. Sém. July, ’99)and Kautzsch. 

(d) Halévy (Zc.) argues for Simon I. on the ground that a 
considerable time between author and translator is required in 


7. Date: Simon. 


1l In fifty-six quotations by Clem.Alex. from Ben-Sira 
Edersheim found five which corresponded markedly with the 
text of No. 248. 

2 The story of him in 2 Macc. 3 is obviously a legend, but may 
perhaps bear witness to the esteem in which he was held in later 
times. 

3 Cp A. Geiger, Vachgelassene Schriften, 4 286. 

4 Simon is not called ‘the Just’ in the present text of Ecclus., 

erhaps (Bois) hecause the epithet had not yet been applied to 
fin Gratz, however, discovers the term in 5024, following the 
Syriac (‘with Simon’ instead of ‘with us’), only reading mon 
for mon (Gesch. der Juden, 2.235 n.). 
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order to account for the errors in the Greek text and for tbe 
fact that the translator had lost the tradition of the meaning of 
the Hebrew. This ground is not decisive. Whether in the 
translator’s time the exegetical tradition had been lost cannot 
be determined till we have a correct Hebrew text; and the 
scribal errors of @ are due to copyists after the translator's time. 
Further, on Halévy’s own ground, an interval of fifty or sixty 
years would account for much. 

(¢) Finally, the connection of Ben-Sira’s discourse may seem 
to point to the earlier high priest, for Simon (50) really follows on 
Nehemiah (49 13), the intervening verses interrupting the chrono- 
logical order,! and we should then naturally think of Simon L.; 
but here, again, the Jewish conception of chronology makes the 
conclusion uncertain: the author may easily have passed on a 
century later. ee 

Of these data the most that can be said is that 
they slightly favour the second Simon as the hero of 
Ben-Sira's chap. 50. 

A more definite sign of date is found in the preface 
of the Greek translator, who says that he came to Egypt 
‘in the thirty-eighth year ér? rod 
Evepyérov Baoihéws.’ This, it is true, 
may mean either the thirty-eighth year of the life of the 
writer or the thirty-eighth regnal year of Euergetes; but 
there seems to be no reason why the translator should 
here give his own age, whilst the mention of the king's 
year (the common OT chronological datum) is natural.? 

If this interpretation be adopted, the date of the 
translation is approximately given. Of the two Ptolemies 
called Euergetes, the first reigned only twenty-five years 
(247-222) and is thus excluded ; the second, surnamed 
Physcon, reigned fifty-four years in all, partly as co- 
regent (170-145) and partly as sole king (145-116). It 
appears that in his thirty-eighth year, 132 B.C., the 
translator reached Egypt, and the translation was in that 
case made a few years later. The author's date may 
thence be fixed; for in the prologue the translator calls the 
author his márros, a term which is here most naturally 
taken in its ordinary sense of ‘ grandfather.'? The com- 
position of the book would thus fall in the first quarter 
of the second century—a date which agrees with that of 
the high priest Simon II. 

This date is further favoured by indications (1) in the 
book itself: by the picture of national oppression given in 
233 331-13 86 16-22 (EV 361-17) (up to the 
end of the third century the Jews enjoyed 
comparative quiet, and for the Maccabean 
period we should expect a more poignant tone of suffer- 
ing); by the traces of Greek influence on the thought— 
as in the personifications of wisdom in chaps. 1 24—and 
by the acquaintance with Greek customs, as the having 
music at feasts, 353-6; (2) in the translation, by signs of 
acquaintance with the LXX version of the Torah, as in 
17 17 (after the Greek of Dt. 328), 44164 (@ Gen. 524) ;5 
and (3) in the translator's preface by the reference to 
three divisions or canons of the Hebrew Scriptures.§ 


1 The section 49 14-16 seems to be an addition bya scribe or by an 
editor footy by the translator) for the purpose of introducing 
names (Enoch, Joseph, Shem, Seth, Adam) omitted by the author. 
Chap. 44 16 (Enoch), wanting in the Syr., may be a late addition. 
In the Hebrew a scribe has repeated 17a in 16a; in the rest © = 
H, except that for nyn (perhaps taken as =‘thought’) it has 
#eravoias (perhaps an error for €vvotas); 164 seems to be in part 
copied from 49 14, in part a repetition from 4414. The expression 
‘an example of knowledge (or thought) to all generations’ is 
strange ; we should in any case omit ‘ knowledge’ (with 5253 SH). 

2 The Greek construction (absence of article before emi) has 
been objected to as hard; but Hag. 11 21, Zech.17 71, 1 Macc. 
13 42 1427 prove that it is possible (see note by Ezra Abbot in 
Amer. ed. of Smith's DB). For examples of this use of èm 
in inscriptions see Deissmann, Bidelstudien, 255 J. los]. 

3 It sometimes means ‘ancestor’; but in such cases the con- 
nection usually indicates the wider sense (Seligmann). 

4 Ecclus. 4416 is, however, probably an interpolation (see 
above, § 7, last n.). 

5 See also 2029 (Dt. 16 19) 4417-21 (Gen. 69 17 4 2218) 458% 
(Ex. 38 35/22) 497 (Jer. 1 10) 46 19 (1 S. 123, cp Gen. 14 23). 

8 This, of course, does not imply that the canons were com- 
pleted in his time. The omission of the names of Ezra, Daniel, 
and Mordecai in the list of great men is to be noted. Daniel, if 
he had been known to the author, wonld certainly have been 
mentioned just before or after Ezekiel (4984); 49127, near 
which we should expect the other two to appear, are not found 
in our Hebrew fragments, but the versions show no sign of a lost 
passage. Ifthe three had been inadvertently omitted, they would 
probably have been added, as are Enoch, Joseph, Shem, Seth, and 


8. Euergetes. 


9. Internal 
evidence. 
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(4) Another note of date might be drawn from the relation 
of Ecclus. to the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ; 
but to exhibit it clearly would require a detailed examina- 
tion of those two books. The three appear, by their 
thought (Proverbs in its latest recension), to be the pro- 
duct of a well-advanced stage of Grzeco-Jewish culture.! 

The book was never admitted into the Jewish and 
Christian canons (CANON, §§ 39, 47). Among other 
10. Eon nenof reasons it is enough to mention that, un- 

í book likesome other late books (Cant. , Prov., 

theibook: Dan., Eccles. ), it was not issued under 
the authority of a great national name: the schools 
accepted from Solomon what they would not accept from 
Joshua ben-Sira. The work, though not canonised, was 
highly esteemed, and is frequently cited in Talmud and 
Midrash, sometimes by name, sometimes anonymously. ? 
There are also many coincidences of thought between 
Ecclus, and the Talmud, which, however, do not neces- 
sarily show that the latter borrowed directly from the 
former. Further, not all the citations in the Talmud 
are now to be found in our text and versions of Ecclus. ; 
these latter are perhaps incomplete, or perhaps Ben-Sira 
became a name to which anonymous proverbs were 
attached. Later he is cited by Nathan (9th cent.) and 
Saadia (10th cent.). There is a second collection, en- 
titled ‘ The Alphabet of Ben-Sira,’* apparently compiled 
late in the Talmudic period, in which, along with genuine 
material (cited in the Talmud), there are sayings that 
seem not to belong to Ben-Sira. The translation of 
some of his proverbs into Aramaic and the spurious 
additions to his work show the estimation in which he 
was held by his co-religionists.4 He was not less 
esteemed by the early Christians. It is not clear that 
he is cited in the NT ;’ but he is frequently appealed to 
in post-biblical Christian writers, under a variety of 
names, or anonymously, and with different introductory 
formulas. Though his book was never formally recog- 
nised as canonical (it is found in no canonical list), it 
is quoted as ‘scripture,’ ‘divine scripture,’ ‘ prophetical,’ 
and was appealed to in support of church doctrine. 

The first example of its use is found in the Ep. of Barnabas, 
19; cp Ecclus.43r. After this it is quoted D Clem. Alex., 
Orig., Cypr., August., Jer., Greg.Naz., Greg. Nyss., Chrys., 
Cyr.Alex., Joan. Damasc., Theophyl., Leo the Great, Greg. L., 
Alcuin, though not by Justin, Iren., or Eus. Athan. (E2. Fest. 
39) distinguishes it from the books called ‘apocryphal,’ and 
August. (C7v. Dei 17 20) declares that only the unlearned ascribed 
itto Solomon. Jer. seems to have been the first to draw the line 
sharply between it and the canonical books. Aelfric, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (see Westcott, Bible in the Church, 209), speaks of 
the book as read in the churches. By Luther and other Protestant 
writers of the sixteenth cent. it was treated with great respect.§ 

The book naturally divides itself, according to the 
subject-matter, into sections. Chap.1 is a general 


Adam, in 4914-16, The natural inference is that our books of 
Daniel, Esther, and Ezra did not exist in Ben-Sira’s time. 
Nöldeke (ZA TIV, 20 88,4) would add to these Chron. 

1 For further discussions of the date of Ecclus. see Fritzsche’s 
Comm. (in AGH), Derenbourg (Géogr.), Seligmann (Weish. d. 
Jes. Sir.), Edersheim (Com, on Ecclus. in Wace’s A focr.), Bois, 
Orig. de la phil. judéo-alex.;, Kautzsch (Apokr.), Halévy (Rev. 
Sém., 99); and, for the relation between Ecclus, and Proverbs, O. 
Holtzmann in GVZ (Oncken’s series), 2 292; Che. Joó and Sod. 184. 

2 For a list of quotations from Ecclus. in Talm. and Rabb. 
literature see Ecc/us., ed. Cowley and Neub., where also are 
given references to Bacher, Gaster, Schechter, and others. Cp, 
further, Dukes, Rabbin. Blumenlese, Geiger, Aboth (in his Nach- 
gelass. Schrift. iv.). In his Secrets Charles cites passages in that 
work which appear to be taken from or based on Ecclus.; cp 
Ecclus. 12 with Secrets, 475; 24 with 513; 7332 with 4211 
5113 1419 with 6511, etc. 

3 See Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr.; Dukes, ut sup.; Cowley and 
Neub., Ecclus.; Steinschneider, Alphabet. Sirac. utrumgue. 
The work consists of two alphabetical lists of proverbs, one Aram., 
the other Hebrew, with commentary. Another late collection 
is given by J. Drusius, Proverbia Ben Sira, Franeker, 1597. , 

The Talmud seems not quite sure of the work, placing it 
sometimes among the external and forbidden books, sometimes 
among the pins (citing it with the formula swe). 

5 Among the more promising passages are Ja. 1 2-4(cp Ecclus. 
ro) Lk. 12 19 f. (cp Ecclus. 29 12 /.) and Ja. 119 (cp Ecclus. 

11). 

6 On the attitude of modern churches towards the OT Apocr. 
see Bissell, Afocr. (Gen. Introd.), and Zéckler, Zin. in vol. ix. 
of Strack and Zickler’s Aurege/, Komm. 
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introduction; 83 (861-17) is a prayer for Israel; 4215- 
5026 is a separate discourse (praise of great men) ; 
5027-29 is a colophon (probably by an 
11. Structure. editor) ; and 51 is an appended prayer 
and exhortation. In the body of the work new starting- 
points are indicated at 1624 [22] 241 and 3912, and there 
are further paragraphal divisions (marked by the address 
‘my son') at 213 17 41 618 23 32, etc., besides the sub- 
divisions obvious in the subject matter (see the headings 
in the Greek Version). Beyond this paragraphal 
and sectional arrangement it seems impossible to dis- 
cover any plan in the book.) It consists, like Proverbs, 
of a mass of observations on life, put together in the 
interests not of logical order but of edification. 

A curious arrangement of material is found in most 
i -._ Greek MSS (in all hitherto examined 
12. Dislocation. on this point ee No. 248 of Holmes 
and Parsons): the section 33 16-36 11 is placed after 3024.2 

The right order is given in the Pesh., the Latin, the Armenian, 
and the G MS No. 248 (which is followed by Complat., as this 
last is followed in EV). ‘The cause of the derangement was prob- 
ably the displacement of rolls of the G MS from which most 
existing MSS are derived,? or possibly of the Heb. MS from 
which the Gk. translation was made, Similar instances of dis- 
placement are mentioned by Fritzsche (Comm. 170) and 
Edersheim (Com. 154).4 The Pesh. was made from an inde- 
pandeni Heb. MS, which had the right order. The Latin may 

ave been made from a G MS earlier than that from which our 
present G texts are derived; it may have been corrected after 
the Heb. ; it may come from a corrected G text like that of 
No. 248. 

As to the author's sources nothing very precise can 

be said. Whilst his own experience and observation 

probably furnished a great part of his 
13. Sources. material, it is possible that he drew also 
from books or from unpublished discourses of sages. 
There are not a few resemblances between him and 
Proverbs ; but the most of these are best explained as 
independent treatment of common material. The same 
thing is true of the points of contact between Ecclesiasticus 
and Ecclesiastes.5 If our author quotes those two books, 
he apparently treats them as wisdom-books having no 
more authority than he himself claims. ‘There was, 
no doubt, much that might be considered common 
property, which different moralists would use each in 
his own way: the maxim, for example, that the be- 
ginning (or root, or completion, or crown) of wisdom is 
the fear of God must have been an axiom in the teach- 
ing of the Palestinian sages. A comparison between 
Ecclus. 24 and Prov. 8 shows how differently the two 
books treat the same general conception. 

The traditional account, which represents the book 
as composed by one man, seems on the whole to be 
supported by the character of the contents. There are, 
indeed, differences of tone, as in various paragraphs on 

3 women (25 and 26), and on the happiness 

14. Unity. and misery of life (39 16-35 and 401-11), and 
in general there is a contrast between the geniality of 
some passages and the cynicism of others, and between 
the conceptions of wisdom, on the one hand as a 
universal divine influence, and on the other as common- 
sense shrewdness. The diversities, however, do not go 
beyond the bounds of a single experience, and in the 
book as a whole there is an evident unity of tone—the 
attitude toward God, life, wisdom, the Torah, is the same 
throughout. ë The authenticity of chap. 51 has 


1 For proposed plans see Eichhorn (Zind.), Ew. (Gesch. 4 300), 
Fritzsche (Zzzd. in his Comm.), Deane (ZxZos. 1883), Edersheim 
(/xtrod. in his Comm.), and cp remarks of Herbst in his Zial. 

2 Or, according to the verse-numbering in Swete’s Sept., the 
two sections 30 25-33 13a and 33 134-36 162 have changed places. 

3 This, Fritzsche’s suggestion, is now generally accepted. 
See Deane, Z.xfos. 1883, and Swete, Sept. vol. ii. p. vii. 

4 Tisch. retains the Greek order ; Swete gives the Latin. 

5 The comparison between Ecclus. and Proverbs is made most 
fully by Seligmann (Weisheit d. Jes. Sir.), and that between 
Ecclus. and Eccles. by Wright (Koheleth). See also Montefiore, 
in JOR 24307, and Toy, ‘ Proverbs’ (in Internat, Crit. Com.). 
The difference between Ben-Sira and Pirké Adéth in form and 
style indicates an earlier date for the former. 

6 On the enigmatical Eleazar ben-Irai, a possible double of 
Ben-Sira, see above, § 2 (n. 2). 
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, been questioned; but the case has not been made 


out. 

There seems to be nothing out of keeping with the rest of the 
book, and, as to the insertion of a prayer, we may compare the 
one (very different in tone from this) in Wisd. Sol. (9). There 
is, indeed, a striking resemblance between Ecclus. 51 13-30 and 
Wisd. Sol. 7 1-14; but if there be imitation here, it is not clear 
that it is on the part of the passage in Ecclesiasticus. 

The psalm (an imitation of Ps.186) which is found in the 
Hebrew after v. 12, and does not appear in the Vss., may be 
doubtful. Schechter suggests that it was omitted in the Greek 
because the mention of the Zadokite priestly line was considered 
to be inappropriate under the Maccabees. This consideration, 
however, would not apply at all to the Syriac Vs., and the 
omission of a single couplet would have snfficed in the Greek. 


How far the author's work has been added to by 
scribes and editors is a more difficult question. It 
is clear that the Hebrew and the versions 
have suffered in the process of trans- 
mission (see above, § 4). In various passages one or 
another of the texts shows additions or omissions ; each 
case must be treated by itself. In general, as between 
a Greek conception in one text and a Jewish in another, 
the preference is to be given to the latter ; though it is 
obvious that this rule must be applied carefully, so as 
not to prejudge the question of a Greek influence on the 
author. When the final text obtainable by MS. evidence 
has been reached, there will still remain the question 
whether this gives the author’s thought accurately, or 
has itself been coloured by editors. By some the Greek 
translator is supposed to have made additions to his text 
in the interests of Jewish Alexandrian philosophy; others 
see evidence of Christian interpolation. The evidence 
for those conclusions is not distinct. 

Alexandrian passages need not be additions of the translator, 
and of the cases cited by Edersheim (Cosa. 23), 1 3 f. and 2431 
are not non-Jewish, whilst to call 28 2 (‘forgive and thou shalt be 
forgiven ')a Christian addition on internal grounds is to prejudge 
the question. The evidence is stronger in the case of 4327 
(535 win, Tò Tay grv adtés) and 4416 (Enoch is called pg 
NYT, vrdderypa peravoias [évvotas]), both omitted by Pesh. The 
first expression is Hellenising, and may be an addition by the 
author, or by a Hebrew scribe, or it may have been made first 
in ©, and thence transferred to H ; the second, something like 
a parallel to which is found in Philo (De pram. et pæn., 
Mangey, 24107, where ‘Enoch’ is explained to be true man- 
hood, based on hope in God), may be Jewish (see Siegfried, 
Drummond, Bois), or may be a Hellenising expression of the 
author, or an allegorising remark by a scribe. (The expressions 
“was found perfect’ and ‘knowledge’ appear to be scribal addi- 
tions.) After the omission of all probable additions, however, 
there remains enough to fix the author’s relation to Greek thonght 
(see below, § 24). 

The book is arranged in short discourses or para- 
graphs, each of which consists in general of distichs or 
tetrastichs ; the lines are mostly ternary 
(with three ictus) or quaternary, though 
in this respect there is considerable 
variety. The parallelism is less antithetic and looser, 
and the discourse more flowing than in Proverbs. 
Bickell (24. f. kath. Theol. 1882) regards 511-20 (in the 
Heb.) as forming an alphabetic psalm.! The attempt 
to discover metre in the work (Bickell, Margoliouth) 
must be pronounced unsuccessful.? 

An irregular strophic arrangement results from the 
author's method of dividing his material by subjects (cp 
Prov. 1-9 22-29). 

Ecclesiasticus belongs to the category of Wisdom- 
literature (Hokma), which, in contrast with the prophetic, 
priestly, and legal points of view (for all of which the 
nation Israel is the centre), gives a uni- 

17. Contents. versal moral-religious criticism of life. 
The history of the genesis and development of the Hokma 
demands a separate treatment. (See WISDOM LITERA- 
TURE.) The nationalistic tone of a few passages in 


15. Integrity. 


16. Literary 
form, 


1 Bickell worked with his translation into Hebrew from the 
Greek ; Taylor (in Schechter and Taylor's Ben Siva) goes over 
the lately discovered Hebrew text, and discusses the initial 
letters of the couplets, in support of Bickell. The acrostic 
form is in itself not improbable (Prov. ends with an alphabetic 
poem), but it is not yet clearly made out. 

2 On metre in OT Heb. see the works of Ley, Bickell, Briggs, 
Gunkel, D. H. Müller, and the art. of Grimme in ZDMG, 50 4. 

3 For an attempt to make out a regular division into groups 
of 5o or 100 couplets see Schlatter (below, § 26 a, i.). 
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Ecclesiasticus does not affect the general character of the 
book. The material is so varied and so loosely arranged 
that a table of contents would take more space than can 
here be given. It deals with all the ordinary social and 
religious duties (cp Che. Job and Sol. 190-193). The 
style is for the most part bright and vigorous, and not 
without a gleam of humour. The author shows wide 
acquaintance with men and things, and his advice is 
usually full of good sense. Without claiming for him- 
self special inspiration, he speaks as an independent 
teacher of religion and morals, citing no external 
authority for what he says, but, like the sages in Pro- 
verbs, assuming its truth and obligation, and making 
his appeal to reason and conscience. 

In accordance with the tone of the later Judaism, Ec- 
clesiasticus regards God as the lord of the whole world of 
18. A. Religious things and men, the absolute, righteous 

: hi soe judge, the author of all conditions 
teaching. and changes of life (chaps. 16-1833 7. ). 
It has not the full conception of divine fatherhood ; but 
it gives a description of divine forbearance toward men 
(18 10-13) which is identical in spirit with that of Ps. 103. 

Concerning itself with the visible facts of life, Ecclesi- 
asticus (like Prov.) takes little account of subordinate 

supernatural beings. Angels are not 
19. Angels. mentioned in the ere (not in 4326), 
and in the Greek only in citations from the OT. In 
3814a the intercession that in Job 3326 is ascribed to a 
heavenly being is ascribed to a physician. In 4821 (a 
statement taken from 2K.193s5), in which the Gk 
(followed by Lat.) has dyyedos, the Heb. has sno, 
‘plague,’ and the Syr. JX5d Jlamso, ‘a heavy 
blow.’ In another passage (1717), quoted freely from 
Dt. 328 f. as in G,! the term ‘ruler’ (i7yoUmevov) seems 
to be substituted for G ‘angel’ (kara dpiOudv dyyéd\wr) 
—here a divine (angelic ?) head of every nation except 
Israel, whose guardian is Yahwé. ‘Spirits,’ good or evil, 
are nowhere mentioned.? Whether there is mention of 
Satan is doubtful. In 2127, where @ has ' The ungodly, 
when he curses rév garavdv, curses himself,’ the context 
(see v. 28) and Syr. favour the sense, ‘adversary,’ or a 
reading, ‘neighbour,’ for caravéy (and for ‘ungodly’ 
we should probably read ‘ fool’). Further, the author, 
if (as Cheyne thinks) he means Satan, seems to identify 
him with the man’s own evil impulse, a conception 
foreign to the whole pre-Christian time? as well 2s to 
the NT. In general, Ecclus. may be said to anticipate 
Sadduceeism in holding aloof from angels and demons, 
whose agency in actual life it does not recognise. 

The central moral-religions idea of the book is 
wisdom, in the conception of which Ben-Sira is sub- 
stantially at one with Proverbs. He treats sometimes 
20. ‘Wisdom.’ He human attribute, sometimes the 

Ivine. As a quality of man it is theo- 
retical knowledge of the right and ability to embody it in 
life. Nothing is said of the origin of this capacity (it 
is treated as an ultimate fact); but it is identified with 
the ‘fear of God’ (114, etc.)—that is, the wise life is 
directed according to the divine commandments, or, as 
it may perhaps be put, human wisdom comes from the 
communion between the mind of man and the mind of 
God. The unity of the divine and the human attributes 
{implicitly contained in the book) appears to involve the 
conception that the divine wisdom fills and controls all 
things, including man's mind, and thus manifests itself 
in human thought. 


1 MT has bgse +33, for which @BAL reads maby +93, clearly 
the right reading. 

2 The mveúpara of 8928 (Syr. loos, Heb. almost obliter- 
ated) are ‘winds’ (so Fritzsche); vv. 29 f. give, not the definition 
of the term ‘spirits,’ but a parallel list of natural agencies. 

3 Cheyne (Job and Sol. 189, cp 297) and Edersheim (Com.) 
refer toa Talmudic passage (Baba Bathra, 16a) which identifies 
Satan with the jn 5s; cp also Weber, System der altsyn. 
Theol. 228 f. The Is) appears to be personified (rownpov 
évðóunyua) in © 373; but H and S are here very different, and 
the text seems to be corrupt beyond recovery. 
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As a quality of God, wisdom is almost always personi- 
fied. lt is called eternal (11), universal (246), un- 
searchable (16), the formative creative power in the 
world (243), yet created (14 249) and established in 
the midst of Yahwè's people in Jerusalem (2410 f), 
where alone there was obedience to Yahwè’s law.? This 
nationalistic conception of wisdom (involved, but not 
explicitly stated, in Proverbs) is noteworthy, but not 
unexpected : the pious Jews of that time could hardly 
fail to find the highest expression of the divine wisdom 
in the guidance of Israel through the Law. Ben-Sira’'s 
treatment of divine wisdom is personification (as in Prov. 
and Wisd. Sol.), not hypostatisation. In one passage 
(243, ‘I covered the earth as a mist’) there 
appears to be an approach to this position? : wisdom is 
identified with the creative word, as Wisd. Sol. further 
identifies it with the Stoic Logos. Like Wisd., Sol., and 
Philo, however, Ben-Sira lacked a historical figure with 
which to identify his philosophical conception. 

Greater prominence is given to the Law of Moses in 
our book than in Proverbs. It is glorified in the per- 

sons of Moses and Aaron (451-22) and 
21. The Law. Simon (501-21). The author was by no 
means indifferent to the ritual of sacrifice and song. 
He dwells with enthusiasm on the details of the high 
priest's costly dress, on the offering and the singers ; 
he counsels men to come with full hands to the altar 
(32[35] t-11), though he adds a warning against attempt- 
ing to bribe God with unrighteous gifts (v. 12). His philo- 
sophical view of life does not prevent his taking joyous 
part in the outward service of God, which he possibly 
regarded as being a symbol as well as a prescribed duty. 
He shows similar friendliness toward the scribes (3824-34 
391-11), who, in contrast with handicraftsmen, devote 
themselves to the study of the law, the prophets, and 
parcemiac sayings (a reference to parts of our book of 
Proverbs ?), listen to the discourses of famous men 
(teachers in the legal schools), travel in foreign lands to 
find out good and evil among men, open their mouths 
in prayer, and ask forgiveness for their sins. This, the 
earliest extant description of the life of a sdfér, gives a 
picture of wide activity, and shows that the law-students 
of that time did not confine themselves to Palestine. 
With such scribes, not hagglers over words and letters, 
but cultivated and liberal students of the earlier 
literature, our author would naturally find himself in 
hearty sympathy. As to the term ‘law,’ it appears 
that, “when used of the Israelitish code, it may stand for 
all the Jewish sacred books; but it is sometimes em- 
ployed for law in general, as in 35[32] 24 36 [33] 1-3. 

The preceding citations show Ben-Sira’s warm national 
feeling. This is expressed most distinctly in chap. 33[36], 
in which he bemoans the afflicted state of Israel, and 
prays that, in fulfilment of his promise, God would 
gather all the tribes of Jacob and make the 
people possess its land as in times of old (cp 
4421 47114810). He looks for no special 
deliverer (not even in 44-50), and hopes only, in general 
accordance with the earlier prophets, for national quiet 
and prosperity.4 He is so much absorbed in this desire 
that he does not think of the conversion of foreign nations 
to the worship of Yahwé. We have no right to take 
him as the representative of the whole nation in this 
regard; but we may fairly suppose that he expresses a 
current opinion.” 

1 Wisdom seems not to be exactly identified with the Mosaic 
Law. The Greek text of 2423 is difficult (rara wavra in app. 
with BéBAos), and we should perhaps read, with Pesh., ‘in the 
book.’ On the other hand, cp Bar. 33641, and see notes of 
Edersheim (on Ecclus. 24 23) and Bois (Orig. 2007). . 

2 Ecclus. 243-6 is an imitation of Prov. 822 f., from which 
L here introduces additional matter. The ‘mist’ may be taken 
from Gen. 26, or it may be an independent figure. 

3 The sin-offering is not mentioned. 

4 In 5110 H and S show that the reading of ©, ‘the father of 
my lord’ (cp Ps. 1101), is erroneous. 

5 In the generally peaceful and prosperous life of the third 


century B.c., the Jews seem for the time to have given up the 
expectation of a special interposition of God in their behalf. 
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Ben-Sira's scheme of life, like that of Proverbs, or 
Ecclesiastes, of the Law, and of the prophets, is confined 
to the present world. In 1722/. he repeats the senti- 
ment of Is. 3818 He speaks neither of the resurrection 
of the body! nor of the immortality of the soul (1416 
2lro 414, etc.) He belonged to the conservative 
priestly party (though probably not himself a priest) 
which adopted the social but not the religious ideas of 
Gentile neighbours. He retained the old Hebrew con- 
ception of Shédl (see SHEOL), whilst the progressive 


portion of the nation (represented later by the book of © 


Daniel) adopted or developed the idea of resurrection. 
Ben-Sira’s ethical scheme is that of the greater part 
of the OT (if we omit, that is, such passages as Jer. 3133 
n Ez. 3626 Ps. 51). Sin is the transgres- 
P p sion of the divine law ; righteousness is 
ideas conformity thereto. The moral life is 
ý considered in its external aspect as a 
mass of acts. Nothing is said of the inward life, of 
disposition of mind, of motives, ideals, aspirations, 
struggles. Those were, doubtless, not absent from the 
author's thought; but he does not regard them as practi- 
cally important. What is important is the outcome: men 
are known by their fruits. Sin is accepted as a fact, 
which began historically with the first woman (the same 
view is given in 1 Tim. 214 in contrast with that of Rom. 
5); but there is no attempt to explain its psychological 
origin. Conscience, freedom, and responsibility are 
assumed (1511-17 and gass.). On the other hand (as 
throughout OT and NT), the absolute control of man by 
God is everywhere taken for granted, and in one place 
(3313) distinctly affirmed. The motive for righteous 
living is the well-being it secures: the good man prospers, 
the bad man suffers, in this life. There is no reference 
to inward peace, consciousness of rectitude, and com- 
munion of soul with God. Ben-Sira’s point of view 
(sometimes called hedonistic or utilitarian) is that of 
Proverbs and the OT generally. It is determined partly 
by the old Semitic external conception of life, partly by 
the absence of belief in ethical immortality (cp Wisd. Sol. 
2-5). The old nationalism of the prophets it rejects in 
favour of a pronounced individualisin : it does not recog- 
nise the well-being of humanity as an aim of life. The 
moral code of the book is that of the OT : it inculcates 
honesty, truthfulness, purity, sympathy, kindness 2—all 
the virtues of the civilised society of that time. The Jimit- 
ations are either those of the time (national narrowness, 
243; treatment of slaves as chattels, 33 24-31) or those of 
all time (selfish prudence, 121-5). Pride is denounced 
(107 12 f.) as in Proverbs, and humility (318) and forgive- 
ness (282) are enjoined. Almsgiving (as in Tob. 49-1: 
Dan. 427[24] Mt. 61) is identified with righteousness—a 
conception that naturally arose when the care of the 
persecuted poor became the most pressing moral-religious 
duty ; *—but this does not exclude in Ben-Sira the higher 
idea of righteousness. His treatment of social relations 
and duties is fuller than that of Proverbs. He lived in 
the midst of a highly developed civilisation, and is in- 
terested in all sides of life. He gives directions for the 
governing of the household, the training of wife, children, 
and servants, dealing with debtors and creditors, deport- 
ment in society (daily intercourse, feasts), bearing towards 
rulers and rich men—he recognises many distinctions 
and classes of men—he is familiar with the temptations 
of city-life, and praises agriculture. He gives special 
warnings against sexual licentiousness, against becoming 
security for other men's debts, against involving one’s 
self in other people's affairs ; in general he counsels an 
attitude of caution toward men, on the ground of personal 


1 The raising of the dead by Elijah (48 5) has nothing to do 
with the doctrine of resurrection, and 1919, which speaks of 
immortality, occurs in a paragraph (v. 18 J) which is found 
only in No. 248 of ©, and appears to be an interpolation. 

2 On its ethical-religious vocabulary see Merguet and Hatch 
(as below, § 26). The golden rule does not occur. 

3 5025 f (though in H&S) is probably an interpolation. 

4 So the position assigned to almsgiving by Mohammed was 
suggested by the conditions of the Arabian society of his time. 
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comfort (3222 f.) On the same ground, he advises the 
observance of the social proprieties, such as a decent 
show of mourning for the dead, failure in which brings 
one into ill repute (38167). He is friendly to physicians 
—seems, indeed, to defend them against doubts and 
objections—and approves of music and the temperate 
use of wine. See especially chaps. 7 13 18 317. 38, and 
Seligmann, Deane, and Cheyne. He is generally acute, 
sometimes a little cynical, never pessimistic. 
A real, though not very well defined, Greek influence 
is to be recognised in the book. The author does not 
24. Relation 2°°¢Pt the Greek philosophy (his thought 
to Greek | P. the main of the practical unphilo- 
thought sophic Jewish type); but he is affected by 
* general Greek culture. In this respect he 
stands between Proverbs and Wisd. Sol., but much 
nearer to the former than to the latter. Palestine was 
at this time (c. 180 B.C.) not without a Greek atmo- 
sphere, and Ben-Sira had travelled in Greek-speaking 
countries (cp Che.). The traces of Greek influence are 
found in certain general conceptions in his book. He 
does not, it is true, go so far as Wisd. Sol. and Philo; 
he does not allegorise, as they do, nor make so near an 
approach to hypostatisation. His conception of human 
liberty and divine predetermination and his reference to 
Enoch (4416), ifit be genuine, are probably Jewish. We 
cannot adduce particular words and phrases in proof of 
Greek influence, for these may be scribal additions. The 
expression in 4327, for example (b37 min, TÒ wav é€orw 
aùrós), found in the Heb. and the Gk., though not in the 
Syriac, might be regarded as of doubtful genuineness, and 
in general the possibility of editorial modification must be 
admitted. After we allow for sucha possibility, however, 
there remain broad touches which cannot well be re- 
garded as spurious, and which havea Greek tone. The 
most marked is the identification of virtue with knowledge 
(a point for the full treatment of which see Wispom 
LITERATURE). This conception, though not without 
roots in the older thought, has here been developed 
under the stimulus of Greek philosophy, with, however, 
a marked Jewish colouring. There are, according to 
Ben-Sira, only two classes in society, wise men and 
fools. These are often identified with the righteous and 
the wicked ; but the intellectual basis of men’s natures 
and judgments is constantly insisted on. The divine law 
is recognised as the rule of action ; but it is not different 
from the wise man's thought. Hence the importance 
attached to instruction, the one thing necessary for men 
being discipline in the art of right thinking; and all 
God's dealings with men may be viewed as divine train- 
ing in the perception of moral truth. Similarly, the 
stress laid on moderation in action {321-24 31 J.) reminds 
us of the unv dyav of Kohéleth and of the Greeks. 
In another direction we have the conception of wisdom 
in chap. 24 (nearly identical with that of Prov. 8), which 
contains the Greek ideas of the cosmos and the logos 
(cp éxdcunoev, 1627 4221 ; in 4221 Heb. has j5n). 
A complete critical edition is yet in the distance. 
Only about a half of the Hebrew text being known, we 
25. Critical 27° largely dependent | on the Vss. the 
edition. texts of which are not in good condition. 
A selection of works on Ecclesiasticus is all that can be given. 
(a) For the text of the Hebrew fragments: (i.) The Oxford 
fragments and first Cambridge leaf: Cowley and Neubauer, The 
original Hebrew of a portion of Ecclesi- 
26. Literature. asfzcus, etc. ['97] (also collotype facsimile 
cd. 97), and R. Smend, Das hebr. Frag- 
ment d. Weisheit d. JS ('971; Schlatter, Das neugefundene 
Heb. Stück des Sirach [97]; cp Israel Lévi, LZ’ Eeclésiastigue, 
texte original hébreu ['98); and see the critical remarks on 
the text in REJ, Jan.-Mar. '97; the Expositor, May ‘97; 
IVZKM 11 {'97]; cp the literature cited in A/SZL, 1542 n. 2 
[98]; Kau. Apokr. 1257-9. (ii.) The 1897 eleven Cambridge 
leaves : S. Schechter and C. Taylor, The h isdom of Ben-Sira, 
Portions of the Book of Ecclesiasticus from Heb. MSS in 
the Cairo Genizah ['99]; two new leaves, JQR 12 456-465 [Ap. 
1900]. (iii.) The two British Museum leaves: G. Margoliouth, 
JOR 12 1-33 (Oct, ‘091 (also separately [Williams and Norgate]). 
(iv.) The two Paris leaves: I. Lévi, RZJ 40 1-30[1900). (v.) The 
two Adler leaves; E. N. Adler, JOR 12 466-480 [Ap. 1900], 
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(6) Among commentaries, those of Fritzsche (Kwragef. Ex. 
Hdbuch.) and Edersheim (in Wace's Apocrypha) are especially 
to be commended; Bretschneider (1806) is full of material 
and suggestion. 

(c) For text-criticism, see Horowitz in A7GHW714; Dyser- 
inck, De Spreuken van J. den Zoon v, Sir. i’70]; Hatch, 
Essays in Bibl. Grk. U89); Bickell in ZAT, '82; D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, Place of Ecclesiasticus, etc. [’90] (criticisms of Mar- 
goliouth’s position by Dr. in Oxford Mag., Che, in Acad., Schür. 
in TLZ, and reply by Margoliouth in £27Zos., all in 1890) ; H. 
Bois, Essai sur L'orig. d. l. phil-jud. alex, r go]; I. Lévi, 
L'Ecclesiastique [’98] and art, in REJ, July’ ; Margoliouth, 
The origin of the ‘original Hebrew’ of Ece festasticus ('99]; 
reply by Kö. Exp. T.10/ (Aug.-Nov. '99) and separately Die 
Strach-frage; Bickell in IVZXM 1382/4; Nöldeke in ZATI 
20 81-94 (1900). 

(d) ESEN works: Hody, De Bibl. text. orig. [1705}; A. T. 
Hartmann, Die enge Verbind. d. AT mit d. Neuen Carl 
Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vortr. d. Juden ['32), new ed. [92]; 

Ge esch, d. hebr. Poesie ['36]; Derenbourg, Hist. et Giog. a m 


al, ('67). $ 

T Speciél works: Ew, in Jahrb. 3 [s51]; Horowitz, Jes. 

Sirach (65); Gratz in MGWJ, '723, Merquet, Glaubens u. 

Sittenlehre des B. Jes. Sir. 74}; Seligmann, Weisheit d. Jes. 

Sohn d. Sir. in s. Verhält. zu d, Salomon. Sprüchen, etc. ['83); 

Sa Expositor, '83; Che. Job and Sol. {’87) (sections on 
irac 

(/) On Greek, especially Alexandrian, elements in Ben-Sira : 
Gfrérer, Philo Čar]; Dähne, Darstel. d. Jüd.-alex, Religions- 
phil. (34); J. E. Bruch, Weisheitsltehre d. Heb. {'51); Fränkel, 
Einfluss d. paläst. Exeg. auf d. alex. Hermeneutik ['54]; A. 
Geiger, Urschrift ['57]; Nicolas, Doctr. relig, d. Juifs?) ('66); 
Siegfried, PAzlo v. Alex. als Ausleger d. AT (75); Drummond, 
Philo-jud. ('88]; Bois, Orig., etc. ['90]. 

(£) On other versions : H. Herkenne, De vet. latine Eccclesi. 
astict capit.i.-xliii, Una cum notis ex ejusdem libri translatt, 
th. Arm., Copt., Lat, alt. Syro-Hexaplari depromptis. 
Dr. Norbert Peters, ‘Die Sahidisch-Koptische Uebersetzung 
des Buches Ecclesiasticus,’ Biblische Studien ['98). 


Caliah: 
ECLIPSE. It is possible that the words of Amos 
(89), 'To cause the sun to go down at noon, and to 


darken the earth while it is yet day,’ 1 

: A refer toa total eclipse of the sun on 

i a ae 15th June, 763 B.C. (see AMOS, § 4, 
9? ASSYRIA, § 19). 

If so, the prophet, in reproducing from memory the discourses 
which he had delivered in N. Israel, introduced a reference to 
a subsequent event, which seemed like the beginning of the 

‘end’ spoken of in 82. Amos, who is so fond of references to 
contemporary circumstances, may very well have referred to 
this particular eclipse, which is also specially recorded by the 
Assyrians. Possibly, too, one of the details in Jer. 159 may be 
suggested by the famous solar ‘eclipse of Thales’ in 585 B.C. 
(Herod. 154 Pliny 24 253). iv. 66-9 may have been written (by 
whom we cannot venture to say2) in the year after the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

No other prophetic passages can safely be taken to 
relate to any particular eclipses. The phenomenon of 
5 ._. an eclipse was a periodically recurring 

E ae excitement to the unscientific mind, 

guage and Am. 51820 Mic. 38 Zeph. 11s Ezek. 
8018 827 f. Is. 1310 2423 Joel 21037 815 Zech. 146 
cannot with any probability be connected with historical 
eclipses. The language is conventional. Ft pre- 
supposes the phenomena of eclipses, but is merely 
symbolic, and such as naturally suggested itself in 
descriptions of judgments. Is. 388 (in a late report of 
a supposed prophecy of Isaiah) has been much mis- 
understood by Bosanquet. To his theory that the solar 
eclipse of 689 B.C. is referred to there are strong 
chronological as well as text-critical and exegetical 
objections (see Che. /ztr. Isa. 227, and DIAL). 

Almost all modern scholars have found a reference 
to the phenomena of eclipses in Job 358 3113. Thus 
Davidson paraphrases ‘the blackness of the day’ (Job 
385 AV; ‘all that maketh black the day,’ RV) ‘ eclipses, 
supernatural obscurations, and the like,’ and remarks 
on v. 8and 2613 that ‘there is an allusion to the popular 
mythology, according to which the darkening or eclipse 
of the sun and moon was caused by the serpent throw- 
ing its folds around them, and swallowing them up' 


1. Historical 


{Job, 19 f.; similarly 185). Unfortunately the two 
1 Reading DY ÑY} (cp Jer. 159). See Che. xd. T. 10336 
¢ SRA 1899). 


Ciadlbrecht, too, doubts Jeremiah’s authorship of vv. 64-92. 
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most significant words in vv. 58 appear to be corrupt,? 
and the illustrative material derived from Babylonian 
mythology is inconsistent with the view that the Hebrews 
(like the Indians) believed in a cloud-dragon which 
seeks to swallow up the sun and moon. What we 
have before us, as Gunkel was the first to show fully, 
is one of the current applications of the myth of Tidmat. 
The text of Job 3 is a matter for critical discussion. 
See Dillmann and Budde (on the conservative side), and 
see further DRAGON, § 5, BEHEMOTH, § 2 f. 

Most of the NT references (Mt. 2429 Acts 220 Rev. 
612 812) are sufficiently explained as the conventional 
phraseology of prophetic writers. 
Nor would most persons hesitate to 
explain the ‘ darkness over the whole earth '? (or ‘land,’ 
Mk. 1533 Mt. 2745) as an addition to plain historical 
facts involuntarily made by men brought up on the 
prophetic Scriptures, and liable, too, to the innocent 
superstitions of the people. When Yahwé was sore 
displeased with his people, the prophets constantly 
described universal nature as awestruck, and poets like 
David had a similar sense of the sympathy of nature 
when great men died (2 S. lear). It is Lk., a non- 
Israelite, who involuntarily rationalises the poetic tra- 
dition of a sudden darkness over the earth at the 
Crucifixion. In Lk. 2345 f. we read (in RV) according 
to the best form of the Greek text, ‘A darkness came 
over the whole land [or earth] until the ninth hour, the 
sun's light failing’ (rof Alov éxdelrovros). No doubt 
the evangelist believed that a solar eclipse was the cause 
of this naively supposed phenomenon, though, according 
to his own narrative, Jesus died at the Passover season 
when, there being a full moon, a solar eclipse was im- 
possible. Origen indeed (‘Comm. in Matth.,' Opera, 
ed. Delarue, 392 f.) rejected the reading now adopted 
by the Revisers on this very ground, regarding it as a 
falsification of the text. Lauth (7SBA, 4245) frankly 
admits that no ordinary eclipse can be meant, and 
thinks that the ‘darkness’ was probably caused by the 
extinction of the ‘star' of the Magi. TRE C: 

ED (7Y, ‘witness’), the name of an altar of the 
eastern tribes in EV of Josh. 2234 (not in MT or 6). 
The text being imperfect, and the choice of a name 


partly open, Dillmann would supply GALEED (g.v., 2). 
It is at any rate impossible to identify the ‘Witness Altar’ 
with Karn Sartabeh,—(1) because this bold bluff is on the 
western side of the Jordan, and (2) because it is not certain 
whether any part of the story of the altar belongs to either of 

the great narrators J and E. See GALEED, 2. 


EDAR, TOWER OF. See EDER, TOWER OF. 

EDDIAS (ieAAtac [A]), 1 Esd. 926 AV = Ezra 1025 
AV, JEZIAH. 

EDDINUS (eAAle]iNoyc [BA]), 
AV JEDUTHUN, 

EDEN (Y). A Levite, temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 29:22, 
wwdav [BA], -wad. [L]; 3115, oou [BA], taðar [L]). The 
right form is probably JEHOADDAN (g.v.). T. K.C. 

EDEN (72). For Gen. 28, etc. (Garden of Eden) 
see Parapis&. For Amos 15 (‘House of Eden’ EV) see BETH- 
EDEN (so RVmg.). For Ezek. 27 23 see CANNEH. 

EDER (VW, ‘flock’; apa [B], eApai [A], eBep [L]), 
a city in the S. of Judah, close to Edom (Josh. 152:1); 
probably no more than a village with a ‘tower of the 
flock’ (see below); cp Nu. 1319 2 K. 188 2 Ch. 26 xro. 


EDER (AV Edar), THE TOWER OF T ee) 
i.e., ‘tower of the flock’), a place (perhaps a village) 
to the S. of Ephrath3 (see BETHLEHEM, § 3), ‘beyond’ 
which Jacob pitched his tent after the death and burial 
of Rachel (Gen, 352). It was so called from a watch- 


3. NT references. 


1 Esd. lrg RV, 


1 495 is improbable, because there is no genuine root 953 
4 be black’; DY, because the parallelism requires D}, ‘sea,’ 


‘ocean’ (cp Ps, Tarf Is.27 r. See Che. Expos., '97 a, p. 404). 
2 The rendering ‘earth’ is to be preferred; tbe crucifixion 
had a significance for more than the little country of Judza. 
3 See, however, EPHRATH. 
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tower built for the protection of the flocks against robbers 
(see EDER i., and cp CATTLE, § 6), and according to 
Jerome (OS 10119) was about 1 R. m. from Bethlehem. 
The same phrase is rendered in Mic. 48 ‘tower of the 
flock,’ no actually existing tower being referred to. The 
description is symbolical. Either Jerusalem ‘ is in siege, 
standing alone in the land, like one of those solitary 
towers with folds round them’ (GASm.; cp Is. 18), or, 
on the analogy of Is. 8214, we have before us a picture 
of the desolation of the already captured Jerusalem, 
which is no longer a city but a hill on whose slopes 
flocks may lie down. ‘The latter view is preferable, 
even if, with G. A. Smith, we assign Mic. 48 to 
Micah as its author (see Che. Micah?) [Camb. Bib.], 
1882, p. 38; cp p. 33/). Micah has previously said, 
not ‘Zion shall become like a tower of the flock, 
like a besieged city’ (cp Is. Z¢.), but ‘Zion shall be 
ploughed as a field.’ 

In @ there is a similar variety of rendering. In Gen. 8516 
{the notice is transferred thither from v.21; see Di.) we have 
(érékewva) Tod mipyou yáðep [BDL], . . . yaßep [E]; in Mic. 48 
TUpyos moruvíov BAQ]. 

EDER (12, càep [AL]). 


1. Apparently a post-exilic Benjamite sept, mentioned along 
with Arad and many others; 1 Ch. 81st (BENJAMIN, § 9 ii. 8): 


AV Aper (9Y ; wdy8 [B], wdep [A], adap [L]). 

2. A Levite: 1Ch. 2323 (atda0 [B]) 2430 (àa [B]). The 
name may be derived from EDER i. 

EDES, RV Epos (HAoc [B]), 1 Esd. 935= Ezra 1043, 
RV Ippo (ii. ). 


EDNA (eAna [BAN]—7.¢., MITY ; ANNA), the wife 
of Raguel and mother of Sara Tobias’s bride (Tob. 
T2 ete): 


EDOM 


Name and origin ($§ 1-4). History (§§ 6-10). 
Country (§ 5). Civilisation, etc. (§§ 11-13). 


Edom (ox; eAwm [BAL], 1soymaia [BNAQT],? 
whence AV IpuUMEA in Is. 345 f. Ez. 8515 365), and EV 
IDUMAA in Mk.38 [Ti. WH, isoymalal), 
from an older form adém, may possibly be 
rightly treated by Baethgen? as a variation of ddim 
‘mankind’ (originhlly adam); similar terms have, in 
fact, often been used as national names. As applied to 
the nation, Edom always has a collective sense, the only 
exception being the somewhat late passage (Ps. 1377) in 
which the Edomites are called ‘sons of Edom.’ The 
resemblance between the national name Edom and the 
name of the god contained in oiwiay (traditionally read 
OBED-EDOM [g.v.], but of uncertain pronunciation) is 
probably an accident. On early traces of a name equiva- 
lent to Edom, see below, § 3. 

The Edomites, according to the OT, were descend- 
ants of Esau, who is represented as identical with 

ong Edom, the eponym of the nation, just 
earn, as Jacob is represented as identical 
* with Israel. The story of the rival 

brothers Esau and Jacob symbolises the history of the 
peoples of Edom and Israel respectively, in their varying 
relations to each other (cp EsAu, § 2). In form it is 
purely legendary, and Esau, with whom we are here 
specially concerned, has been identified by Tiele ( Verge- 
lijk. Gesch. 447) and many others with the Phoenician 
mythic hero Usdos (Oùsðos; Philo Bybl., ap. Eus. 
Prep. Ev. i.107). The statements of Philo must, no 
doubt, be received with caution. His work, as far as 
we know it, is by no means purely Phoenician in origin, 
though he claims for it the authority of the ancient 
writer Sanchiiniathén. It is a medley of Phoenician 
and Hellenic myths, combined with theoretical inter- 
pretations and arbitrary fancies of his own. Never- 
theless, it appears certain that Usdos was borrowed by 
Philo not from the OT but from Phoenician tradition, 
and several parallelisms in the story of Esau and in 


1. Name. 


1 In several places and in more than one MS ‘Iouéaca and 
“ldovuaca are confused in ©. 
2 Beitr. 10; cp ZDAMG 42 470 ['88). 
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that of Usõos seem to the present writer to point toa 
common origin of the two legends.! In this case the 
original form of Wwy or Usdos will probably have been 
wy, ‘Osdu (cp Esau, § 1, Hosan). Another suggestion 
has been made by W. M. Müller. He connects Esau 
with the desert-goddess Asiti, a Semitic name mentioned 
in two Egyptian inscriptions (4s. u. Eur. 316 f.) It 
is, at all events, probable that Esau was originally a god 
whom the Edomites regarded as their ancestor; Israelite 
patriarchs, Abraham and Jacob, also seem to have 
been gods at a very early period (cp ABRAHAM, § 2, 
JACOB). 

According to an Egyptian papyrus, some of the Sasu 
(a term nearly equivalent to ‘ Bedouins’) belonging to 
(the land of) Aduma (z.e., Edom)? 
received permission, in the twelfth 
century B.C., to pasture their cattle in 
a district on the Egyptian frontier (see 
WMM As. u. Eur. 135)—precisely what happened in 
the case of the Israelites according to the tradition 
contained in the OT. About 1200 B.c. the Sasu of 
Sa'aira were defeated (74. 136). Here Saaira is, of 
course, Seir 8 (Heb. Sé‘7r); but whether the Edomites 
or some older inhabitants of those mountains are meant 
is uncertain. In any case, it is not permissible to 
infer (with WMM of. cit. 137) that the Edomites took 
possession of the district in question only a short time 
before the period of the Israelite kings: the list of 
Edomite kings (see § 4), with the names of places con- 
tained in it, bears witness to the contrary. 

It is true that, according to Gen. 146 3620 Dt. 21222, 
the mountains of Seir were occupied, before the time of 


3. Early traces 
of Edom or 
Seir. 


1 In both stories we have a strife between two brothers. 
Usdos, like Esan, is a hunter; his brother is capnupodpmos ô Kat 


vioupdvios, where the former name is obviously on ‘OU, The 


myth of the stone of Jacob (Gen. 28 12 17) may perhaps here be 
compared. The stone lies at the foot of the heavenly ladder, 
and may thus represent the ‘gate’ or entrance of heaven. 

2 [Name of Edom.—The equation Edom =(the land of) Udumu 
or Udumi (for Assyrian references see AA 7(2) 150=COT 1 136) 
is undisputed. But it is unwise, wherever a name resembling 
Edom occurs in the Assyrian or the Egyptian inscriptions, to 
insist on identifying the two names, In the Amarna_tablets 
(15th cent. B.C.) we find a city in the ‘land of Gar’ called Udumu 
(Wi. 237 [L64]24). It would be bold, however, to speak of this 
city as the ‘city of Edom’ (so Sayce, Pat, Pal. 153; cp Wi. below), 
and to proceed to a further combination of both names with 
Adumu, the capital of wat Aribi, conquered by Sennacherib 
(see Duman, 1). Yakit, the Arabic geographer, knew of several 
places called Dūma, and it is probable that a similar name had 
several references in antiquity. Even in the famous passage, 
Pap. Anast. vi. 414, where a high official (temp. Merneptah II.) 


asks permission for the entrance into Egypt of tribes of Sasu 


(Bedouin) from the land of Aduma (Brugsch, GA 202; WMM 
As. u. Eur, 135), there is still a doubt as to the reference of 
Aduma (Wi. G/ 1189). More reason is there to question 
the identification proposed by Chabas, Brugsch, and Maspero 
of the land of Adim or Atuma (so read by these scholars in the 
story of Senuhyt; A A(2) 211 #%) with the land of Edom. As 


E. Meyer (GA 182) and other good judges (including Maspero 
himself) now assure us, the right reading of the name is not 
Adim but Kdm (see KepEMAH), and Prof. Sayce has, therefore, 
in Pat. Pal. 206, silently retracted what he said in his earlier 
attack on criticism (Crčź. Aon. 203). Winckler (4¢.) thinks it 
not impossible that the Edomites may have derived their name 
from the region of the city of Udumu (he calls it here Adumu), 
where they may by degrees have formed settlements. This he 
illustrates by the often-quoted passage in the Harris Papyrus, 
where Rameses III. claims to have ‘destroyed the Saira among 


the trihes of the Sasu’ (Brugsch, 203; WMM 135.43 cp 240). 
Here the name Saira is evidently later than the name (Mount) 
Seir. Winckler does not, however, adhere to his own suggestion, 
and thinks the two names Adumu and Udumu are more probably 
unconnected. It only needs to be added here that in 1879 
Mr. Baker Greene bronght the passage in the Anastasi Papyrus 
into connection with the settlement of Hebrew tribes, such 
as the Josephites and, as he thinks, the Kenites, in Egypt 
(Hebrew Migration, 37, 117, 199, 310); and that W. M. Miller 
considers that the Saira of the Harris Papyrus are a race distinct 
from the Edomites. According to this scholar, the Saira are 
the same as the Horites—the aboriginal inhabitants of the land 
of Seir. This involves bringing down the conquest of Seir by 
the Edomites much later than is consistent with Dt. 3 Nu. 20.— 
T-K-C.] 

3 According to` Zimmern (ZA 6251), Seir seems to occur in 
the Amarna tablets in the expression wat Séri. 
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the Edomites, by ‘the sons of Seir the Horite’ or ‘ the 
Horites.’ W. M. Müller (/.c.), however, rightly observes 
that the word Hori-i.e., Troglodyte (cp Job 306)—is 
not properly the name of a nation, and serves only to 
express the idea entertained by later generations con- 
cerning their predecessors. In like manner, ‘ the sons 
of Seir’ can scarcely be regarded as a national name, 
since Seir denotes nothing more than the mountain 
range ‘in question. We must, however, suppose that 
among the Edomites, as among the Israelites, there 
survived remnants of older peoples; and the lists 
in Gen. 36 seem clearly to indicate that, after the 
analogy of what happened in Israel, the ‘ Horites' 
frequently mingled with the Edomites—just as, on the 
other hand, we find manifold traces of a mingling of 
Edomites and Horites with the neighbouring Israelite 
tribes (see Nold. Unters. 178 f. and We. De gent. 29, 
38 f.). It should be noticed, in particular, that 
remnants of the small nation known as Kenaz were to 
be found both among the Edomites and among the 
Israclites (see KENAZ). Similarly, a portion of the 
Amalekites was merged in the Edomite people (see 
AMALEK, § 4). 

It is shown elsewhere (see EsAu, § 2) that the Israel- 
ites had a consciousness of their lateness as a people 
4. Kin in comparison with the Edomites. The 

a 88, tradition, which was sound, illustrates 
Tribes, Clans. the statements in Gen. 36 31-39. Even 
if the first four of the kings there enumerated are 
mythical (see N6ld. Unters. 87 n.), the last four 
are certainly historical. There is, however, a doubt 
whether they are arranged in strict chronological 
sequence, and whether all of them ruled over the whole 
nation (see BELA ii., 1). The other lists in the same 
chapter also are of great historical value, though the 
details are often obscure.! That inconsistencies occa- 
sionally appear is quite in accordance with what we 
should expect in lists drawn up at various times or 
under the influence of conflicting notions ; for it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that the tribes and 
families were separated, by absolutely rigid limits, one 
from another. So far as we can judge, however, there 
is no reason to believe that the traditions embodied in 
the lists above mentioned are later than the overthrow 
of the kingdom of Judah. Of the localities enumerated 
in Gen. 36, either in the form of tribal names or as 
possessions of the various chieftains (see especially vv. 
40-43), all those which can be identified are situated in 
the ancient territory of Edom, not in the region occupied 
by the Edomites after the fall of Judah. The antiquity 
of the title (pox, ‘alliiph, EV ' DUKE’ [g.v.]) given to the 
Edomite princes in this chapter appears to the present 
writer to be proved by Ex. 1515. 

In the OT the territory of Edom (properly speaking) 
is Mount SEIR (g.v., 1). Itis, of course, to be supposed, 
5. Country however, that the Edomite country 

(Mount Seir) spread out both to the east and to the 

* west of the mountains, and probably 

varied in dimensions at different periods. ‘The sites of 
a very few Edomite towns can be determined with pre- 
cision; the sites of others (for example, that of Teman— 
z.e.,'south,’ ‘southern place’—which is often mentioned, 
and appears also as a grandson of Edom) can be deter- 
mined at least approximately. In general, however, 
the country of Edom is still very imperfectly known. 

The name Seir, applied to the mountain-range, signifies 
‘hairy,’ a meaning to which th¢ narratives in Gen. allude 
on several occasions (Gen. 2525 271123). If we may 
judge by analogy, ‘hairy’ must here be equivalent to 
‘wooded,’ or at least ' covered with brush-wood’: in 
Arabia there are two distinct localities where we find a 
mountain called by the equivalent name al-AS‘ar, ‘the 
hairy,’ whilst a neighbouring mountain is known as 
al-Akra' or al-Ajrad ‘the bare’ (cp the mountain called 
Sae'rdn in Assyria). 

1 (Cp WRS St Phil. 9 89 f.; Nold. ZDMG 40 168 77 ('86).] 
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At the present day the region of Seir is, for the most 
part, barren ; but it contains some fruitful valleys, and 
in the country immediately to the E. of it are to be 
found districts covered with luxuriant vegetation, as both 
ancient and modern authorities attest (see Buhl, Ædomi- 
ter, 15 f. ['93]). Itis, therefore, hardly necessary to take 
the prophetic utterance on Edom in Gen. 27 39 (see ESAU, 
§ 2) as anything other than a blessing—which is the most 
obvious interpretation. Nor is the benediction incon- 
sistent with the fact (which agrees with the conditions of 
life to-day in some mountainous districts of Arabia) 
that the Edomites were largely dependent upon the 
chase for their sustenance. 

According to Gen. 324 368, Esau took up his abode 
on Mount Seir. Hence it is that in one passage Jacob, 
when on his journey from Gilead to 


Ph pm on Shechem, passes southward over the 
= E i gt Jabbok, although in reality he had 


nothing to do in that region and would 
gladly have avoided Esau; the story, however, requires 
that the two brothers should meet. See JABBOK, § 2. 

What were the relations between the Israelites and 
the Edomites at the time of the Exodus is a matter 
about which the narratives of the Pentateuch leave us 
in doubt. According to one story, the Israelites 
marched straight through the Edomite territory (cp 
Nu. 8337/7. 42/.) ; according to a more detailed account, 
they avoided it altogether by performing a circuit to 
the south (cp WANDERINGS, § 13). It must be re- 
membered, however, (1) that it is quite uncertain 
whether at that time the Edomites were already in 
possession of the country which they afterwards occupied, 
and (2) that the immigration of the Israelite tribes was 
probably not a single united movement, but a series of 
separate undertakings which followed different lines of 
march (see ISRAEL, § 7). 

One of the ancient kings of Edom is said to have 
defeated the Midianites on the Moabite table-land (Gen. 
3635 ; see MIDIAN, and cp BELA ii., 1). Whether the 
brief mention of Saul’s victory over the Edomites in 1 S. 
1447 is historical we cannot determine: the fact that 
his chief herdman was DoEG the Edomite (1 S. 217[8] 
22[BA, 6 ovpos]; cp Ps. 522) does not, of course, imply 
any dominion of Israel over Edom. David, however, 
subdued the Edomites after a severe contest. 

A short account of this war may be obtained by combining 
2 S. 813 /. (where the text is in part very corrupt; cp ©) with 
1 Ch. 1811-13 and Ps. 602(6 omits ‘Edom’), to which we 
should add 1 K. 1115_4; but much still remains obscure. A 
great battle was fought in the Valley of Salt, by which is prob- 
ably meant the northern extremity of the vast barren lowland 
usually called the Araibah (cp Buhl, Ædďomiter, 20; but for 
another view see SALT, VALLEY OF). Joab, David’s general, 
is said to have extirpated all the male Edomites in the course 
of six months. This is unquestionably a gross exaggeration, 
for had such been the case the nation could never have re- 
appeared in history. There can be little doubt, however, that 
David's conquest gave rise to the deadly hatred afterwards 
manifested between Edom and Israel or at least between Edom 
and Judah. See Davin, § 8c. 

A prince of the royal house contrived to escape to 
Egypt (on paso, cp HADAD i., 2), and his son GENU- 
BATH (g.v.) regained the sovereignty of Edom after 
David's death (1 K. 1114-22, to which last verse @®© 
rightly appends the second half of v. 25, with the read- 
ing Edom [ev or ox] instead of ' Aram’ [pw]). The 
statement that Solomon included Edomite women among 
his wives (1 K. 111) does not seem irreconcilable with 
the foregoing account ; but the extensive traffic which he 
carried on with Ophir from the port of Elath (at the 
NE. extremity of the Red Sea) certainly implies that he 
was master of the intervening territory. We may 
suppose that the kingdom of Genubath included only a 
part of the Edomite country, or else that the new king 
recognised the king of Judah as his superior. In 
any case, the Edomite state cannot, at this time, have 
been really powerful : a few generations later we find the 
same seaport in the hands of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, 
and it is expressly stated that the Edomites were then 
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without a king (1 K. 2247 [48] /-). It would, 
therefore, seem that the narrative of the 
TET campaign undertaken by Jehoram and 

divided Jehoshaphat against Mesha king of Moab 

monarchy. can scarcely be correct in representing a 
king of Edom as taking part in the expedition (2 K. 3). 
This story, as a whole, doubtless rests on genuine 
tradition; but it contains much that is fabulous (cp 
JEHORAM, §37.). The utmost that can be conceded is 
that the ‘king of Edom’ was a prince subject to Judah. 
Moreover, the statement in 1 K. 2247 [48] must be 
taken in connection with another, according to which 
the Edomites rebelled in the time of Jehoshaphat’s son 
Joram and set up a king of their own. The attempt to 
subdue them afresh proved a failure. (The details of 
the narrative in 2 K. 820-22=2 Ch. 218-10 again present 
difficulties of interpretation. ) The Blessing upon 
Esau (Gen. 2739 /.), at least in its present form, probably 
dates from this period of independence—Esau will serve 
Jacob [cp Gen. 25 23]—but the following words, presum- 
ably added somewhat later, state that ifhe makes an effort 
he will shake off the yoke. The narratives of Genesis 
assign the pre-eminence to Jacob, nor do they fail to re- 
cognise the enmity between the two brothers ; but, at the 
same time, the character of Esau is treated with respect, 
and much stress is laid upon the final reconciliation. 
All this seems to represent the feeling of those who 
desired to see peace permanently established between 
the two peoples; or, possibly, the sentiments here 
expressed may proceed rather from subjects of the 
Ephraimite kingdom, to whom the dominion of Judah 
over Edom appeared a matter of no great importance. 
On the other hand, the Judahite prophets Joel and 
-Amos—of whom the first is now usually regarded as 
post-exilic, whilst the second undoubtedly belongs to 
the period which we are at present considering—threaten 
the Edomites with a severe chastisement from God 
on account of their crimes against Israel (Joel 3 [4]19 
Am. 1i1f). The view that the latter passage is not 
really by Amos (see AMOS, § 9) does not commend 
itself to the present writer; but, with regard to Am. 
911-15, which predicts, among other things, that 
Judah is to dispossess ‘the remnant of Edom’ (@®42 
Tov dvOpwrwy), it is plain that there is grave cause for 
doubt. This was the period of the war in which 
the hostile Moabites burned the bones of a certain 
king of Edom ‘to lime’ (Am. 21). There is reason to 
believe that a great trade in slaves was then carried on 
by the Edomites: we read of whole troops of exiles 
being delivered over to Edom by the inhabitants of 
Gaza and Tyre (see We. on Am. 169). 

Amaziah king of Judah again subdued Edom and 
captured the town of Sela—z.e., ‘Rock’ (see AMAZIAH, 
1, JOKTHEEL, 2). Buhl’s denial of the equivalence of 
Sela and Petra is hardly justified (see PETRA). Whether 
this conquest was maintained—and, if so, by what 
means—through all the disturbances which soon after- 
wards arose in Judah we cannot say. In the reign 
of Ahaz, Rezin king of Damascus restored 


7. Time of 


a Elath to the Edomites (2 K. 166, where 
monarchy. we should read ‘Edom’ [mix] and ‘ Edom- 


ites’ [bmn] with 6): hence we may conclude 
that till then the men of Judah had been in possession not 
only of the town in question but also of the country to 
the N. of it, or at least of some route whereby it could be 
safely reached, a route which perhaps lay partly outside 
of the Edomite territory. The statement in 2 Ch. 2817 
seems to be a modified form of the tradition relating 
to those events. To the same (or possibly to a much 
earlicr) period we may assign the ancient fragment which 
is found in Ps. 608-11 [10-13] (=Ps. 1088-11 [z0-13]), em- 
bedded among quite late pieces : here occur the scornful 
words, ‘Over Edom will I cast my shoe’ (see SHOES, § 
4 [4]), and ‘Who will lead me to Edom?’! Moreover, 


_} In the critical analysis of Ps. 60 the present writer agrees, 
in the main, with Ew., who assigns vv. 1-5 10 (except ‘wilt not 
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several of the discourses nttered by the prophets against 
Edom appear to date from about this time, after the 
nation had recovered its independence—e.g., the piece 
which (as Ew. pointed out) is partially reproduced by the 
post-exilic prophet OBADIAH (¢.v., ii.), as well as by his 
predecessor Jeremiah (ch. 497-22). The details of the 
prophecy, however, are no longer intelligible. Similar 
utterances are found in Is. 1114 Jer. 925 2521 497-22 (cp 
Jer. 273). On the other hand, the author of Deuteronomy 
emphatically teaches that Israel has no right to the ter- 
ritory of Edom, and likewise recommends a friendly 
treatment of the kindred nation (Dt. 25-8 237 [8] 7). 

In the Assyrian inscriptions KauS-malak king of Edom 
appears, together with his contemporary, Ahaz king of 
Judah, as a tributary of Tiglath-pileser Ill. (745-727 
B.C.); see AB ii. 21. Similarly, Malik-ram king of 
Edom (24. 291) paid tribute to Sennacherib (705-681 
B.C.), and Kaus-gabr king of Edom, as well as Manasseh 
king of Juclah, paid tribute to Esarhaddon (681-668 
B.C.) and to ASur-bani-pal (668-626 B.c.}: 25. 149 and 
239; cp Del. Par. 295, Schr. KAT 149 f, 

At the approach of Nebuchadrezzar, the nations 
bordering on Judah—-the Edomites among them— 

9. Exilic ‘SCnt envoys to Jerusalem to consult 

together (Jer. 273). After the destrnc- 

and post- |: f thei Lei h 
exilic times. tO" Of their royal city, many Jews sought 
refuge in Edom (Jer. 4011); but the 
Edomites, as was natural, hailed with delight the over- 
throw of the kingdom of Judah (Obad. 11-14 Lam. 421 
Ps. 1377). They seized the opportunity to occupy part 
of the territory of Judah (Ezek. 363), though perhaps 
another partial cause for the migration may be suggested 
(see NABAT.EANS). Ata later period we find them in 
possession of S. Judzea, to which the special name of 
Idumzea was given; this term occurs as early as 312 
B.C. (Diod. Sic. xix. 98, a passage based upon the 
contemporaneous testimony of Hieronymus of Kardia). 
Hebron, the ancient capital of the tribe of Judah, 
within an ordinary day’s march of Jerusalem, became 
an Edomite city (1 Macc. 565 Jos. B/iv. 97)! We 
can scarcely doubt that from the time of the Babylonian 
Exile the Edomites held this territory, which, though 
for the most part not very fertile, was preferable to 
their original home. 

The exilic and the post-exilic prophets and poets of 
the Israelites, as we might have expected, denounce the 
Edomites in no measured terms (see Ezek. 2512-14 35 14 
363 Obad. Lam. 421 Is. 34 631-6 Ps. 1377 Mal. 12-5). 
Similar were the sentiments of Jesus Ben-Sira (who wrote 
about the year 190 B.C.); in 5026 the Cairo Hebrew 
fragment (see ECCLESIASTICUS, § 4) has tye ior 3? 


we must suppose the author to have made use of an 
antiquated phrase no longer applicable to the Edomites 
of his own time. The author of the book of Daniel 
(167 or 166 B.C.)? appears, on the contrary, to have 
been less unfriendly to Edom, as well as to Moab and 
Ammon, following in this the example of his predecessor, 
the Deuteronomist (see Dan. 1141). There is, it may 
be remarked, no ground for the assumption that the 
Edomites had, during the intervening period, retired 
from S. Judæa and had afterwards taken possession of 
it a second time (see Buhl, Ædomiter, 77). The list of 
places in Neh. 11 25-36 is, at any rate, not contemporary 
with Nehemiah, and if authentic in any sense must be 
borrowed from a pre-exilic source.4 


thou, O God, which,’ RV mg.) 11/4 (EV’s numeration) to a 
psalmist shortly before Nehemiah, and vv. 6-9, and the opening 
of v. 10, to David (warring against the Aramzeans). The Davidic 
origin of those words is, however, highly questionable. (Cp 
PsaLMs.) 

1 [On the Edomites in Judah in the early post-exilic period 
see Mey. Entst. 114 77) 

2 It has now been proved therefore that Fritzsche and others 
were fully justified in reading ‘Seir’ (onedp). 

3 [See Néld. AT Lit. 223 (68); but cp DANIEL ii., § 18.] 

4 [Several critics—e.g., Torrey, Francis Brown, and E. Meyer 
—have lately come to the conclusion that the catalogue in ques- 
tion is a fiction of the Chronicler.] 
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Judas the Maccabee fought against the Edomites on 
the territory which had formerly belonged to the tribe 
of Judah (r Macc. 5365). They are mentioned as 
enemies in Ps. 837 [6], which was composed about this 
time. Cp Judith 78 18 of the same period. 

At length Judah gained the victory over Edom. John 
Hyrcanus first wrested ADORA (g.v.) and MARESHAH 

10. End (g.v.) out of the hands of the Edomites 

of Edom. (Jos. Ant. xiii. 91, BJ i. 26). About the 
end of the second century B.c. he compelled 
the whole Edomite nation, it is said, to adopt the practice 
of circumcision, and the Jewish Law (Azz. xiii. 91 xv. 79). 
Henceforth they were included among the Jews (22., 
Strabo, 760). Idumæa is several times mentioned as a 
district belonging to Judæa (e.g., Jos. BJ iii. 35). 

The conquest, however, did not prove a blessing to 
the Jews ; for, in consequence of those events, it came 
about that the ill-starred family of Antipas, the dynasty 
of the Herods, whom we should no doubt regard, in 
accordance with the common opinion, as of Edomite 
origin (see Jos. Anz. xiv. 103, B/i. 62; cp Mishna, 
Sota, vii. 8), made themselves masters of Judzea and of 
all Palestine, and thus were enabled to plunge the Jews 
into great misfortune. The Edomites also had reason 
to regret their union with their former rivals. Consider- 
ing themselves Jews in the fullest sense, the fierce and 
turbulent inhabitants of Idumæa (Jos. B/ iv. 41 51) 
eagerly joined in the rebellion against the Romans, and 
played a prominent part both in the intestine struggles 
and in the heroic but altogether hopeless resistance to 
the enemy (74. iv. 4 f. 81 95 f. v. 92 vi. 26 82). Thus 
Edom was laid waste with fire and sword, and the 
nation as such ceased to be. Even the fact that the 
Edomites had at length become Jews was soon completely 
forgotten by the exponents of Jewish tradition. The 
frequent denunciations of Edom in the OT caused the 
name to be remembered only as an object of hatred, 
and hence the Jews came at an early date to employ it 
as a term indicating Rome, the most abhorred of all 
their enemies. And yet many of the Jews, it would 
seem, must have had Edomite blood in their veins ; for 
we may reasonably assume not only that the Edomites, 
after they had adopted Judaism, intermarried largely 
with their co-religionists, but also that those Edomites 
who survived the final catastrophe, whether in the con- 
dition of slaves or otherwise, were regarded as Jews both 
by themselves and by the outer world (cp Ciuza). 

With respect to the habits and intellectual culture of 
the Edomites we possess scarcely any information. In 
spite of their ferocity, to which the 
OT writings as well as the accounts 
of the closing struggle bear testimony, the Edomites, 
and especially Teman, appear, strangely enough, to 
have enjoyed a reputation for great wisdom (Obad. 8= 
Jer. 497). lt is not without reason that in the Book of 
Job the sage who occupies the foremost place among 
Job's friends is called Eliphaz of Teman, after two of 
the most important clans of Edom, Eliphaz being the 
first-born of Esau and Teman the first-born of Eliphaz. 
Perhaps Job himself also is to be regarded as an 
Edomite, since his country, the land of Uz (g.v. ; sce 
also Jon [Book], § 4), is mentioned in connection with 
Edom (Lam. 4 21 [6 omits Uz], cp Gen. 3628). At all 
events, we may conclude that at a tolerably early period 
some portion at least of this people acquired a certain 
civilisation, as was the case with the later occupants of 
the same district, the NABATÆANS (g.v.). In all 
probability this was largely due to the fact that the 
trade route from Yemen to Palestine and Syria passed 
through the country in question. 

Of the ancient religion of the Edomites nothing 
definite is known. Whatever legends they may have 
possessed concerning their ancestors, 
Abraham, Sarah, and Esau, have wholly 
perished. Josephus (Ant. xv.79) mentions Aoze as an 
Edomite deity ; the name has been identified with that 


11. Civilisation. 


12. Religion. 
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, of the Arabian god Avsak sacrificed to in the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca, after whom the rainbow was called by 
the Arabs ‘the bow of Kozak’ (cp WRS, Xin. 296). 
Nothing more has been ascertained respecting him. 
Still less do we know about the god who figures 
in several Edomite proper names under the Assyrian 
form Aazs, in Kaus-malak and Kaus-gabr, and the Greek 
form Kos, in Kostobaros (Jos. Ant.xv.79) and some 
other names, which, however, are not actually stated to 
be Edomite; the same god appears in the Nabatzean 
inscriptions at al-Hegr as pp in mop, Koovdravos (z.e., 
' Kos has given’) whilst in the Sinaitic inscriptions the 
name is spelt mp, in symp (z.e., ‘Kos has helped’). 
Malik, ‘king,’ in the proper name Malikram (see above, 
§ 8), is a general title of Semitic deities. The heathen 
feast celebrated at Mamre near Hebron, at length sup- 
pressed by Constantine (see the interesting account in 
Sozom. HE24), was perhaps mainly of Edomite origin. 
It is even possible that on this soil, hallowed by patri- 
archal legend, there may have survived some rites which 
hati been practised long before in ancient Israel, rites 
which might well seem heathenish both to the later 
Jews and to the Christians. 

From the statement that the practice of circumcision 
was imposed upon the Edomites by John Hyrcanus 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 91) it might be concluded that there was 
no such custom among them previously. This, however, 
is extremely improbable. The OT assumes that all 
descendants of Abraham were circumcised, and since, in 
later times at least, this practice was universal among 
the Arabs, we can hardly believe that the whole Edomite 
nation had abandoned it in the course of ages. Prob- 
ably Josephus was here misled by a statement that the 
Edomites had adopted the religious customs of the 
Jews, and himself added, with his usual inaccuracy, the 
special reference to circumcision, which was considered 
the most important characteristic of Judaism. Or per- 
haps we are to understand that the Jewish rite of circum- 
cision shortly after birth was substituted for the rite in use 
among the kindred peoples, namely circumcision shortly 
before puberty (cp CIRCUMCISION, § 4 /.), the former 
alone being recognised as real circumcision by the Jews. 

How thoroughly the Edomites were at length trans- 
formed into Jews is shown, for example, by the fact 
that among the very few names which are mentioned as 
having been borne by Edomites in those times, that of 
Jacob (the brother and rival of Esau!) occurs twice 
(Jos. B/Jiv.96 v.61 vi.26 83). We find, moreover, 
the characteristically Jewish names, Simon (7é.v. 61 
vi. 26), John (čb. v.65), and Phinehas (26. iv. 42). 

The language of the ancient Edomites probably 
resembled that of Israel at least as closely as did the 

language of the Moabites. It is pos- 

sible that the discovery of some in- 
scription may throw further light on the subject; at 
present our information is derived solely from a few 
proper names of persons and places. In the later 
period of their history the Edomites, like the Jews, 
doubtless spoke the Aramaic language, which was in 
common use throughout all Syria. TN 
EDOS (HAoc [B]), 1 Esd. 935 RV, AV Epes. 
EDREI ('YYIN, deriv. uncertain; cp Arab. midhra’, 
land between desert and cultivated soil; also Aram. 

YTT to sow, as if analogous to PNY; cp Bedawi 

name below ; eApaein [B], -m [A], adpar or eà. [L]). 
(1) A chief city of Bashan, one of the residences 

of Og ‘who dwelt at Ashtaroth and at Edrei’ (Josh. 

124 181231; cp also Dt. 14, ‘in Ashtaroth at Edrei,’ 

where probably ‘and’ has fallen out). Along with Salcah, 

which lay far to the E., it is given as the frontier of Og's 
kingdom (Dt. 310). According to the deuteronomist, 

Israel reached it on the way to Bashan, and found Og 

and all his people planted there to meet them (Dt. 31 

Nu. 2133-35 Josh. 1812); Og was defeated and slain. 

The town fell to the half-tribe of Manasseh (Josh. 133: P), 
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but is not mentioned again. It appears to be the ’Otara'a 
of the Egyptian inscriptions (WMM As. u. Eur. 159). 

Edrei was the “Adpa of Ptolemy, the ’Aédpaa or Adra 
of Eusebius and Jerome, and the Adraha of the Peutinger 
Tables. The position to which it is assigned by all 
these (Ptolemy puts it due E. of Gadara, Eus. 24 or 
25 R.m. from Bosra, and the Tab. Peut. 16 m. from 
Capitolias, the modern Beit-er-Ras) closely agrees with 
that of the modern 'Zdra‘at (’Adri‘at, Der'at, Der'd, 
Deré@'é ; in the Bedawi dialect Azra‘dz), about 22 m. 
NW. from Bosra, 6 m. SE. from el-Muzeirib, and 15 
NE. of Beit-er-Ras. The site is strong, on the S. of 
the deep gorge that forms the S. boundary of the plain 
of Hauran, 6 m. E. from the present Hajj road. This 
agrees with the data given above, that it was a frontier 
town, and on the way into Bashan. The gorge winds, 
and, with a tributary ravine, isolates the present city 
on all sides but the S. The citadel is completely cut 
off, on a hill which projects into the gorge and may 
have held the whole ancient town. The ruins, probably 
from Roman times, cover a circuit of two miles. 

The most prominent are those of a large reservoir, fed by the 
great aqueduct (Kanat Fir'aun, Pharaoh’s aqueduct) which runs 
from a small lake near Yabis in Haurān v/ Edrei to Gadara, a 
distance as the crow flies of 4om.; but the aqueduct winds. There 
is a building, 44 yards by 31, with a double colonnade, evidently 
the Christian cathedral of Bosra, but now a mosque. Some 
Greek inscriptions are given by Le Bas and Waddington: the 
present writer found another of the year 165 A.D. (HG 606, n. 2). 

The most notable remains, however, are the caves 
beneath the citadel. They form a subterranean city, a 
labyrinth of streets with shops and houses, and a 
market place (Wetzstein, Reisebericht, 47 f.: cp Porter, 
Five Years in Damascus). 

Wetzstein says, ‘The present city, which, judging from its 
walls, must have been one of great extent, lies for the most part 
directly over the old subterranean city, and I believe that now, 
in case of a devastating war, the inhabitants would retire to the 
latter for safety.’ 

The OT makes no mention of so great a marvel, 
which probably dates, in its present elaborate form, from 
Greek times ; but such refuges must have been always 
a feature of a land so swept by Arab raids. 

It is puzzling that Edrei appears neither in the E. campaign 
of Judas the Maccabee (1 Macc. 5); nor is it in Pliny’s list of the 
original Decapo.is (g.v.). However, it was early colonised 
by Greeks, and (on the evidence of a coin) De Saulcy dates its 
independence from as far back as 83 B.C. (Wumiism. de la Terre 
Sainte, 374/.). After Pompey it belonged to the Roman 
province of Syria, and after Trajan to that of Arabia. Its 
inhabitants worshipped Astarte and the Nabatzean god Dusara. 
Eus. and Jer., who describe it as a notable town of Arabia (OS 
118 4 21337), place it in Batavata. Its bishop sat at the Councils 
of Seleucia, Constantinople (381) and Chalcedon (451). ‘The 
Crusaders who besieged it (Will. Tyr. 1610) called it Adratum. 
Other authorities are: Porter, Five Years in Damascus, whose 
theory ((1),2221 7; @),271 7), that Og’s city is the modern Ezra 
or Zorawa on the W., limit of the Leja, is unfounded; Schu- 
macher, Across Jordan (136 F), Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia, 
23477; Merrill, East of Jordan, 349 f.; A. G. Wright, PEFO, 
'95, Pe 72:73 cp. ZDMG 29 431 435. 

2. An unidentified site, one of the fenced cities of 


Naphtali (Josh. 1937: agoaper [B], edpaee [A], að. 


[L]). Conder suggests Ya'tir (PEF Mem. 1203205). 
G. A.S. 
EDUCATION 
I. Before Ezra (§§ 1-4). III. To end of Jewish state 


II. Ezra to ben-Shetach (§§ (8§ 13-23). 

5-12). i. Elementary (§§ 14-20). 
Synagogue (§ 6). Teachers, etc. (§§ 15-17). 
‘Scribes’ and the ‘Wise’ Studies, etc. (§§ 18-20). 

(§ 77). ii. Scribes’ College (§ 21). 
Prov. and Ecclus. (§ 9 f). Education of girls (§ 22). 
Greek influence (§ 11). Conclusion (§ 23). 

Details! (§ 12). Bibliography (§ 24). 
Systematic education among the Jews may be traced 
to the influence of Hellenism. The foundation of 
4 Alexandria was an event as important 
1. Periods. for education as for the development 
and enrichment of Jewish thought. Consequently 
there are, properly, two periods in the history of Jewish 
education in biblical times, the first lasting to the end 


i For Hebrew terms see § 3. 
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of the Persian rule, the second beginning with the 
Greek and continuing into the Roman. Within the 
first period there are two notable breaks, the one 
caused by the growth of commerce and luxury among 
the pre-exilic Israelites, the other by the rise of Judaism 
as a book-religion; within the second there is but 
one break, marked by the reported introduction of 
compulsory education by Simon ben-Shetach (muv). 
We have so little definite knowledge, however, about 
the early part of the first period that we may con- 
veniently group the facts which we can collect under 
three heads, viz.: (I.) down to the time of Ezra; (IL) 
from Ezra to Simon ben-Shetach; and (III.) from 
Simon ben-Shetach to the end of the Jewish State. 

On oral instruction see below, §§ 3, 12, 20. 

I. Before Ezra.—In primitive times education was 
purely a domestic and family concern (see FAMILY, § 13). 

p The home was the only school and the 

p parents the only teachers. The parental 

* authority and claim to reverence forms 
part of the earliest legislation (Ex. 2012, cp also 211517 
in the ‘ Book of the Covenant’) and is reiterated in the 
later literature (Prov. 1926 2020 and often), In the 
purely agricultural stage it must have been a primary 
object with fathers to train up their children to share 
the labours of husbandry, or to carry on the skill in 
useful arts which had become hereditary in certain 
families. We may be sure, however, that even such 
instruction was given in a religious spirit. Among 
the Israelites, as among other early peoples, tradi- 
tional methods of work were traced to a divine origin 
(cp AGRICULTURE, § 14). For this idea we may 
compare the parable of the ploughman, Is. 28 23 f. 
(which, whatever be its date, is antique in feeling +), 
and the evidently primitive stories in Genesis about 
the rise of civilisation (see CAINITES, § 3 A}. 

The religious sense, however, was no doubt specially 
cultivated in the minds of the children. The boys 
would in due time be initiated (43n) in religious rites 
(cp Ex. 188 Dt. 49, etc.; see CATECHISE, and cp DEDI- 
CATE), and all children would be instructed by the 
mother in the primary moral, as distingnished from the 
ritual and institutional, elements in the old religion 
(e.g., reverence for elders, and the like). At a later 
time the mother is expressly mentioned as the giver of 
moral instruction (see below, § 5); this is clearly a 
survival of a more ancient custom. The ’dmén (pk ; 


RV ‘nursing father’) or mauðaywyós (tutor) was also 
no doubt an instructor of the children under his charge? 
(see NURSE). 
The introduction of commerce with its attendant 
luxury brought about great social changes by the time 
3. Higher of the earliest prophets whose discourses 
culture are preserved to us. According to Isaiah 
* grave social evils had arisen (WRS 
Proph.), 204; OTIC), 349 f); but we may venture 
to assume that the high culture of which this prophet 
is himself an example was not unconnected with the 
inrushing of new ideas and habits caused by an in- 
creased knowledge of other peoples (see WRITING). 
A knowledge of books, it is true, is not now, and never 
has been, essential to culture in the East. ‘The ideal 
of instruction is oral teaching, and the worthiest shrine 
of truths that must not die is the memory and heart of 
a faithful disciple,’ and the term Torah, which ultimately 
came to be applied to the Written Law, was originally 
applied to an oral decision (O7/C@) 299 7-). Cp 
ISRAEL, § 61; LAW AND JUSTICE, § 1 ; LAW LITERA- 
TURE, PRIESTS. 
Not much can be said here on the specialised training 


1 That the ancient sentiment lingered late may be seen from 
the fact that several treatises of the Mishna deal with agriculture 
(cp Vogelstein, Dre Landwirthschaft in Palästina zur Zeit d. 
Mischna, i. 94). 

2 Cp the later identification madaywyds n= pox=wisdom 
= Torah (Buxtf., 1698), which illustrates Gal. 324° (see Taylor, 
Pirke Abbeh(), 173). 
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of certain persons, such as craftsmen, prophets, and 
priests (see HANDICRAFTS, PROPHETS, PRIESTS). It 
is enough to remark that prophets and priests were in a 
very true sense ‘stays’ (Is. 31) of the social structure, 
not only on account of the awe they inspired but also 
because of the teaching which they gave to their disciples 
and hearers. 

It is well known that in Mishnic Hebrew the characteristic 
word for both ‘to learn’ and ‘to teach’ is pyw, Séndh, ‘to 
repeat’; whilst savin, sisnahk (prop. ‘repetition’) is ‘instruc- 
tion’ (see further below, § 20). It is noticeable that in Bib. 
Hebrew pzy does not occur in this special sense. The biblical 
words are 495, 4īmadh, ‘to learn’ (Pi. ‘to teach’); yes 
Sinnén, ‘to inculcate’; aa, Aörãhk (vV ay), ‘to instruct’ (aÑo, 
modreh, ‘teacher '); pan hébhin (yaa, mébhin, ‘ teacher’); 


brown, hiskil, also meaning ‘to teach.’ In this connexion the 
following quotation from the final tablet of the Babylonian epic 
of Creation (Reverse l. 22 /) is interesting :— 


Let them stand forth (7)—let the elder enlighten ; 

Let the wise, the learned, meditate together ! 

Let the father rehearse (Sant, šSunnû= pnv), make the son 
apprehend ! 

Open be the ears of Shepherd and Flockmaster (#.¢., the king).! 

The publication of the Book of Deuteronomy (621 
B.C.) had far-reaching consequences for popular educa- 
tion. The public recognition by king 
mare and people of a written code of law 

nson. ‘which was intended to cover the whole 

* life of a citizen, both on its religious 
and secular side’ (C. G. Montefiore, Hiòb. Lect. 188) 
involved a conception of life which was akin to, and 
prepared the way for, the later Judaism. Under its 
influence, some time in the seventh century, an attempt 
was perhaps made to enforce upon each Israelite ‘ the 
necessity of instilling right religion and morality into his 
children and household ' (Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 130, citing 
Gen. 1817-19 which probably belongs to this period). 
The exhortations in D to instruct children in the sacred 
history and law (49 6720 1l19) point in the same 
direction, though the date of these passages may be 
later than 621 B.C., and the ideal which they set forth 
was not fully carried out till after the time of Ezra. 
There were also in the pre-exilic period some anticipa- 
tions of the ‘wisdom’ ideas, first expressed by Isaiah 
(312), which later played so important a part in the 
development of the educaticnal system (see further Che, 
op. cit, 130 f.). 

Il. From Esra to Simon ben-Shetach (75 8.c.\.— 
The period which extends from the fall of Jerusalem 
to the arrival of Ezra was a period of extraordinary 
activity, both moral and intellectual, 


4. Systematic 


cae in the choicest part af the Jewish 
EE T people. ‘The task which now de- 


volved on the nation was the inventory- 
ing of the spiritual property of Israel’ (Cornill, Proph. 
Isr. 125). Hence quite naturally there arose a 
literary class, the SCRIBES (g.v.), who were not only 
students but also teachers of law and sacred literature, 
and may perhaps be connected with the growth of an 
institution closely identified at a later time with the 
educational movement—viz., the SYNAGOGUE? (g.v. ). 
Henceforth the Jews became emphatically ‘the people 
of the book.’ ‘The sacred writings became the spell- 
ing book, the community a school, religion an 
affair of teaching and learning. Piety and education 
were inseparable ; whoever could not read was no true 
Jew {Wellhausen}. Surely we may say that we are now 
assisting at the birth of a truly popular education, rooted 
and grounded in morality and religion. Even if the ac- 
count of Ezra's introduction of the Law in Neh. 8 is not, 
as it stands, historical (see EZRA i., § 8), it may serve as 
a record of the beginnings on Palestinian soil of the 
synagogue, of which Ezra is the traditional founder. 
(Note the description of the reading and exposition of 
the Torah by Ezra and the Levite teachers, especially 


1 Ball, Light from the East, 17. 
uncertain (Del. Weltschöp/. 160). 
2 Cp Montefiore, of. cit. 230. 
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the phrase pyaĐ,! ‘caused [the people] to under- 
stand. ') 

As to what constituted the new popular education, we 
may safely say that it led up to an accurate knowledge 
of the sacred history and the Law. 

lt may be regarded as highly probable also that 
however prominent was the part taken by the father? 
in the early religious instruction of the child, the mother, 
as in the earlier period (see above, § 2), and always, 
exercised an important influence. 

‘My son’ (z.¢., my disciple), says a wise man, ‘keep the 
commandment of thy father, and forsake not the instruction 
(nn) of thy mother’ (Prov. 620; other passages speaking of 
the forak of the mother are 18 623; cp 311-9, which seems to 
be a poetical embodiment of such). A NT writer refers (2 Tim. 


15) to the religious influence exercised on Timothy by his mother 
and grandmother. 


Throughout, it is oral instruction that is presupposed 
(see esp. Dt. 67). No doubt reading, and in a less 
degree writing, became increasingly important and more 
widely diffused as time went on (see below, § 19). 

The importance of the synagogue, from the edu- 
cational point of view, lies in its character as a teaching 

6. The institution. Schürer remarks (G/ V 2357 J. 
Sone ET 453 f.) that ‘the main object of the 
ynagogue. sabbath day assemblages in the synagogue 
was not public worship in its stricter sense—z.e. , not devo- 
tion—but religious instruction, and this for an Israelite 
was, above all, instruction in the Law.’ With this agrees 
the evidence both of Philo and of the NT. ‘The former 
calls synagogues ‘houses of instruction’ in which ‘the 
native philosophy’ was studied and every kind of virtue 
taught (Vit. Mos. 327); whilst in the latter a character- 
istic word applied to the activities centred in the syna- 
gogue is d:ddoxew (Mt. 4 23 and often). 

The scribes (map, sdphérim—i.e., homines literati) 
were, from the Maccabean times onward, ‘thereal teachers 

2 of the people,’ and what coniplete sway 
7. The Scribes. they bore over the people's life may be 
seen from the NT. We must remember, indeed, that 
the scribes of the Herodian age were in some respects 
very unlike the earlier scribes; but the point in which 
the scribes of all ages agreed was their character as 
teachers. 

‘Teachers’ and ‘scholars’ are proverbially opposed in 1 Ch. 
258 $ (cp Discip.e, § 1). ‘Teachers of the people’ (CY Oren) 
—i.e., probably, scribes—are mentioned in Daniel (11 33 35 12 3) 
and a ‘company of scribes’ (cvvaywyy ypopparéwy) in 1 Macc. 
7x2, For the references to the scribes in Ecclus. see next 
section. 

Were the ‘scribes,’ then, the only teachers? The 
wise men of Proverbs, who cultivated the art of teach- 

‘wie? ing with so much enthusiasm and in 
8. The Wise. Prov. 513 are actually called ‘ teachers’ 
(mapp oib), were hardly ‘scribes.’ They were ear- 
nestly religious men, who, feeling that ‘wisdom’ was 
a practical thing, devoted their energy to instilling it 
into the minds of the young. 

The disciples are to them as their own children (Prov. 18 21 
3141, and often; cp Ps. 3411[12]); and the teaching which 
they impart is called ‘the words of the wise’ (mpn ‘125, Prov. 
16 2217 [cp 2423], Eccles. 917 12113 cp the Mishnic +34 
naD, applied to the dicta of scribes of a former age. 

These sages, no less than the scribes, seem to be 
regarded as a special guild (Prov.16 1314 2217 2423 
Eccles. 1211), though ‘we are left almost entirely in 
the dark as to the formation and constitution of these 
societies, the extent and the methods of their investiga- 
tion’ (Kantzsch, Outline of Hist. of Lit. of OT 151; 
cp also BDB Zex., s.v. nan). On the other hand, the 
guild of the ‘wise' was already organised in pre-exilic 
times (see Che. Job and Solomon, 123, and elsewhere) ; 


1 Neh. 77. 
816 RV. 

2 According to the later enactments, as soon as a child could 
speak (i.e., in his third year) he was to be instructed in the 

orah by his father (Sukka, 42 a). In the Talmudic period the 
child did not attend the elementary school before his sixth year 
(Keéthibéth, 50 a; see further below, § 18). 
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in the later period their attitude to the Law, though 
by no means unsympathetic (see Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 
138 7), was hardly that which would characterise the 
disciples of Ezra.! On the whole it is best, perhaps, 
to suppose that the sdphérim and the ‘wise’ formed 
two distinct but allied classes in the Persian and the 
early Greek periods, but that by the time of Ben-Sira 
the distinction had largely disappeared (so We. //G?) 
154, n. 1; sage and scribe are identified in Ecclus. 
8824 f.; cp 633 f. 914 f. 1420 f,). 

Though distinct, however, the earlier sdphérime cannot 
have been uninfluenced by the ‘wise’; they may even 
sometimes have adopted their literary style (see Che. 
OPs. 348), and in any case were saved from the barren 
literalism which begins to characterise the scribes of 
the post-Maccabean age. For the victory of the Law 
which crowned the Maccabean struggle foreshadowed 
the close of the OT literature. Contrast, from a literary 
point of view, the Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon (written 
63 B.C. ?) with the canonical Psalms. 

Whatever be the true view as to the mutual relation be- 
tween ‘scribes’ and ‘ wise,’ the latter played a great part 
in educational matters during the period 
under review. Some of the results of 
their pædagogic experience are enshrined 
in the Book of Proverbs. These can 
only be summed up briefly here. 


The idea of life as a discipline (musdr, ypyn, thirty times in 
Prov.) is fundamental in the book; ‘God educates men and men 
educate each other’ (Holtzmann, quoted in Driver, trod. (6) 
404). The foundation of all instruction is emphasised in the 
precept ‘The fear of Yahwé is the beginning—or the chief part 
(RVmg.)—of knowledge (17)’; the instructors of the child are 
his parents, reverence towards whom is again enforced (184 1-4 
620 13 r 3017). 


The development of the child’s character is to be 
studied (2011), and the educational means employed are 
to be adjusted accordingly. 

Among these means the use of the ‘rod' is constantly recom- 
mended (1324, ‘he that spareth the rod hateth his son’; cp 
2313. 291517); but the correction is not to be too strict 
(1918 RV), and it is recognised that to an intelligent child a 
rebuke is of more avail than ‘a hundred stripes’ (1710). The 
sovereign remedy, however, for expelling the innate ‘ foolishness’ 
of children is the ‘rod’ (2215). A ‘fool’ who does not prove 
amenable to this treatment seems to have been considered hope- 
less by the Jewish teachers [27 22, ‘even if thou pound a fool in 
the midst of his fellows thou wilt not remove his foolishness from 
him’ (crit. emend.); see Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 136). Cp Foor. 

The importance of a good education is repeatedly 
emphasised. A well-educated child is a joy to his 
parents (101 2324; cp 1725). In wealthier families (cp 
Ecclus. 6128) the child, if he aspired to ‘wisdom,’ 
would pass from the parents to professional teachers 
(5 13)—viz., the sages—who would inculcate the higher 
teaching current in the circles of the ‘wise’ (for an 
account of this see Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 135 //.). 

The other great manual of psedagogic principles is the 
work of Ben-Sira (200-180 B.c.), who in spite of his 
10. Ecclus. date and cosmopolitan training seems to 

have been comparatively uninfluenced by 
the surrounding Hellenism (for which see below, § rr). 
As is the case in Proverbs (on which his book is 
modelled) ‘the wisdom of Joshua ben-Sira’ or ‘ Ecclesi- 
asticus’ is an ethical manual. The same points are 
insisted upon as in the earlier book, sometimes with 
added emphasis. 


Thus, ¢.g., the ‘fear of the Lord’ is not only ‘the beginning 
of wisdom’ (114), but also wisdom's fulness (1 16) and crown 
(118). Again, the old reverence for parents is enforced with 
unmistakable vigour (32-9 727f etc.). ‘Wisdom’ is to be 
sought after diligently (636; ‘If thou seest a man of under- 
standing, get thee betimes unto him, and let thy foot wear out 
the steps of his doors.” Cp 88f 915, etc., and Adoth 14). 


Though perhaps there are more direct references to 
organised religion (e.g., 729: ‘Fear the Lord with all 
thy soul; and reverence his priests, cp 2423) than in 
Proverbs, the religious and ethical tone of Ecclesi- 
asticus is distinctly lower. Of this the unbending 


1 On the priestly character of the earliest sapherimt see We. 
Sketch of Hist. of Isr. and Jud. ('91), 131. 
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severity recommended towards sons and daughters is an 
instance (723 f. 301-13). Among other points that call 
for mention here are the interesting reference to oral 
instruction (4244: ‘instruction by the word of the 
tongue’), and the disparagement of manual labour, as 
being inconsistent with the pursuit of knowledge, which 
‘cometh by opportunity of leisure’ (3824; with 3825, 
however, ‘how shall he become wise that holdeth the 
plough’? contrast 71s). Among the subjects of his dis- 
course is the etiquette of dining (3116-21). The im- 
portant references to the scribes have already been 
pointed out (§ 8). 

The Greek period, which commenced with Alexander 
the Great's conquest of the Persian empire (332 B.C.) 
11. Greek marks the rise of wholly new educational 
infivenee influences. The Palestinian Jews were, how- 

* ever, affected by this far less than their 
brethren abroad, especially those who became citizens 
of the new Greek city of Alexandria. Still the reflex 
influence of the Greek-Egyptian capital (not to speak of 
the Greek towns that began to grow up on Palestinian 
soil) must, for nearly a century and a half after 332, 
have been considerable even in Judzea. Slowly but 
surely Hellenic ideas penetrated to the centre of Judaism 
till the crisis that precipitated the Maccabean revolt 
was reached. In the reaction that followed, Hellenism 
was so far overcome that it ceased to be dangerous to 
to the root-ideas of Judaism (see ISRAEL, §§ 68 7%). 

There is good reason to suppose that during this 
critical time Greek educational methods found their way 
to Jerusalem. This may be inferred from the fact that 
just before the Maccabean rising there was there a 
gymnasium ephebeum (1 Macc. 114 f. 2 Mace. 49 12). 
Doubtless, too, the education afforded to his children 
by the notorious Joseph, son of Tobias (Jos. Ant. 
xii. 46), was of the Greek type. At a later time Herod 
also probably attended a school of similar character (see 
below, § 14). A good instance of the ultimate extent 
and limitations of Greek influence can be seen in the 
author of Ecclesiasticus, who wrote when Hellenising 
influence was at its highest in Judæa. ln essentials he 
is untouched by it. Still his emphasizing of leisure as 
the condition of wisdom (3824) is distinctly Greek, no 
less than his comprehensive view of a wise man’s culture 
391-5). 

To the questions as to practical details that suggest 
themselves only hesitating answers can be given. The 
12. Practical scribes, doubtless, gave instruction in the 
Š details, SY02808068 ; the Talmud speaks of the 
* bells which were rung at the beginning of 
the lessons (Löw, Die Lebensalter, 287, 421 ['75], 
quotes Shkadd. 584). From Prov. 120 f. we might infer 
that the city-gates or the adjacent city-squares or 
‘broad places’ on which the streets converged, were 
the places where the wise men awaited their disciples. 
Perhaps, however, it was in private houses that instruc- 
tion, both by scribe and by sage, was most often given 
(cp Ecclus. 626 quoted above, § 10, and the other re- 
ferences there given). Regarding the methods employed 
there is greater uncertainty. Oral instruction (Ecclus. 
4246) and, probably, frequent repetition, would be in 
vogue. The use of acrostic (Ps. 119, etc.) and other 
mnemonic devices, such as Azas! (cp Jer. 2526 511) 
and the ‘numerical’ proverbs (Prov. 8011-31, cp Adoth 5) 
also may be assigned to this period.? That reading 
was a widespread accomplishment at the beginning of 
the Maccabean age (167 B.C.) appears from 1 Macc. 157. 
II. Simon ben-Shetach (75 B.C.) to End of Jewish 
State (70 A.D.).—The ideal of education is well ex- 
F . q pressed by Josephus. Contrasting 
rA age the Israelitish system of culture with 
mer “° that of the Spartans, on the one 


1 The reader substitutes for each Hebrew letter in a word a 
letter from the other half of the alphabet, the letters inter- 
changed being equidistant from the extremes. Thus in English 
A and Z, B and Y would interchange. 

2 So Kennedy, as cited, § 24. 
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hand, who educated by custom, not by theoretic in- 
struction (Qeri éraldevov, od Aéyoes), and, on the other, 
with that of the Athenians and the rest of the Greeks, 
who contented themselves with theoretic instruction, and 
neglected practice, he says: ‘ But our law-giver very care- 
fully combined the two. For he neither left the practice 
of morals silent, nor the teaching of law unperformed’ 
(c. Ap. 216 fe quoted by Schiirer). The knowledge 
and practice of the Law thus set forth was to be the 
common possession of the whole nation, and the life- 
work of every Israclite. It began in early youth in the 
Jamily circle, was carried (as we shall sce) a stage 
further in the sckool, and continued in the synagogue, 
to which was also attached (for higher studies) the 
scribes’ college (Beth ham-midrash ; see § 21).} 

We have already seen that the necessity of (orally) 
instructing the children in the written Law was insisted 
upon comparatively early (see the exhorta- 


Seat ih tions in D enumerated above, § 4). This, 
ERR as has been pointed out, would be, as a 


rule, the duty of the parents. From the 
great importance attached to the early education of 
children, however, even in Proverbs (e.g. 226)—-and 
this would naturally be enhanced with the elaboration 
of seribal traditions—it was inevitable that some system 
of popular elementary education should be organised. 
When, then, was this effected? According to the 
Jerusalem Talmud (A¢/kidoth, 811, p. 326) it was the 
work of the famous scribe Simon ben-Shetach, the 
brother of Queen Alexandra (reigned 78-69 B.C.). 
Simon’s ordinance runs thus: ‘That the children shall attend 
the elementary school’ (jap mab pabia mpwna yaw) It 
has been pointed out (e.g., by Kennedy, as cited, § 24) that 
the meaning of the regulation is not free from ambiguity. It 


‘may also be interpreted to mean that attendance on schools 
already existing was henceforth to be compulsory.’ 


In view of the fact that Simon’s enactment is the 
second of three (apparently closely connected) marriage 
regulations added by him to the statute-book (sce 
the passage in full in Derenbourg, Wist. 108), it is 
natural to suppose that it refers to attendance at existing 
schools rather than to the institution of such schools for 
the first time. The context certainly suggests that a 
hitherto neglected or half-performed duty was to be 
henceforth rigidly enforced. If, as is possible, for 
the higher (professional) teaching of the scribes, colleges 
(e717 cna; see below, § 21) had already come into 
existence, it is hard to suppose that preparatory schools 
for these had not been organised already, especially when 
it is remembered that schools of the Greek type had been 
established in Jerusalem for a long time (see above, § 11). 
It is quite in accordance, also, with the forward movement 
of the Pharisaic party in the reign of Alexandra that 
measures should have been taken for extending the 
scope of these schools, and thus more widely diffusing 
Pharisaic principles among the people (ep ISRAEL, § 80 f.). 
May it not, too, have been designed by means of them 
to check and counteract the more extreme forms of the 
surrounding Greck education? There seems, therefore, 
no good reason for rejecting the tradition respecting 
Simon's efforts on behalf of popular education, though 
Schiirer dismisses the famous scribe’s claims with un- 
usual curtness. ‘This Simon ben Shetach,’ we are 
told, ‘is quite a meeting-point for all kinds of myths’ 
(GIV 2353=ET 449). The same scholar following the 
tradition of the Babylonian Talmud (Badd Bathra 21a) 
ascribes the complete organisation of the elementary 
school to Joshua ben-Gamla (Gamaliel), who was high 
priest about 63-65 A.D. 


1 Unfortunately the earliest Hebrew literature dealing with 
these subjects (the Mishna), though it contains earlier material, 
was not as a whole compiled and written down till the second 
century A.D. The quotations from the Mishnic treatise Pirke 
Aböth (cited as Adboth) are numbered in this article according to 
Strack’s edition of the Hebrew text. 

2 Heb. 3557 m3, 42th Aassipher=‘ House of the Book.’ For 
other names see § 17 end. 
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The passage runs as follows: ‘Truly may it be remembered 
to this man’s credit! Joshua ben-Gamla is his name. If he 
had not lived, the Law would have been forgotten in Israel. 
For at first, he who had a father was taught the Law by him, he 
who had none did not learn the Law. . . . Afterwards it was 
ordained, that teachers of boys should be appointed in Jeru- 
salem. . . . But (even this did not suffice, for) he who had a 
father was sent to school by him, he who had none did not go 
there. Then it was ordained that teachers should be appointed 
in every province, and that boys of the age of sixteen or seventeen 
should be sent to them. But he whose teacher was angry with 
him ran away, till Joshua ben-Gamla came, and enacted that 
teachers should be appointed in every province and in every 


town (pyr vy Saar asam asp 2a), and children of six or 
seven years old brought to them.’ 


As the measures of Joshna obviously presuppose that 
there had been boys’ schools for some time (Schtirer, 
ibid.) the two traditions are not really inconsistent. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that Simon's earlier 
efforts, especially as regards the provincial schools, had 
been attended with only partial success, owing to the 
political and religious troubles of the time. Certainly 
if Josephus’s statement regarding Herod’s attendance 
at school (An?.xv.105) be correct—though doubtless 
the school in question conformed to the Greek rather 
than to the Jewish type—we may fairly infer that some- 
time before 40 B.C. schools had been instituted, at any 
rate in the larger towns. That they existed in the time 
of Jesus, ‘though not as a general and established 
institution,’ is admitted by Schiirer. It is decidedly 
curions that the word ‘school’ should not occur before 
the NT, and in the NT only once—viz., of the lecture 
room of a Greek rhetorician at Ephesus (oxoA7, Acts 
199).1 The explanation, probably, is that the school 
(in both its elementary and its higher forms) was so 
intimately associated with the synagogue that in ordinary 
speech the two were not distinguished. The term 
‘synagogue’ included its schools.? 

Thus it is said (Jaded Jes., § 257) that the synagogues in 
joao had each a 2th Sépherand a Béth Valid (t.e., the 
ower and the upper divisions of the school). 

The statement that Jerusalem was destroyed because schools 
and school children ceased to be there (Shabéath, 119), is 
obviously only a rhetorical way of emphasising the importance 
altached to the school in the Talmudic period; as also the 
similar one: ‘ Jerusalem was destroyed because the instructors 
were not respected ’ (z47d.). According to the Jalkit Jes. (i.c.) 
Jerusalem, about the same period, possessed 480 schools ! 

There is no doubt that during the period under 
review either the synagogue proper (which was to be 
found in every Jewish town and village of any import- 
ance) or a room within its precincts was used for school 
purposes (the references are Bérakhoih, 17a, with Rashi, 
Ta‘inith, 236, Aiddishin, 30a). 

The teacher's house also was somelimes requisitioned (hence 
the name N3899 n'a ‘teacher's house ’™—ż.e , school: Hamburger). 


Special buildings also were built as children’s schools, but how 
early is quite uncertain. According to the Targum (Jerus. i. 
Gen. 33 17) the patriarch Jacob erected a college (xg °3) in 
Succoth! 


The classical passage for determining the gradations 

of the teaching profession is found in the Mishnic 

treatise Sã 915 (ed. Surenh. 3 308; 

15. Teachers, the passage can be seen also in Buxtorf, 
Lex., ed. Fischer, 378 a). 

It runs as follows: ‘R. Eliezer the Great says: Since the 
destruction of the Temple the sages (n'pan) have begun to be 
like the scribes (xao), and the scribes like the master (of the 
school, gyn), and the master like the uneducated.’ It has been 
usual to identify the Zazz@n (master) of the school with the 
hazzan (minister) of the synagogue (NDJD0 ]30 = danpérgs 
‘minister,’ Lk. 420). Thus Buxtorf (Zc.) renders the second 
clause of the above ‘et scribæ sicut minister synagogæ.’ It has 
been pointed out, however, by the latest writer on the subject 

1 The ‘schoolmaster ’ (ra:Sevrjs, Rom. 220) is however men- 
tioned, as well as the ‘tutor’ (ma:deywyds), and the ‘teacher’ 
(68acxadas). A b 

2 ‘ Curiously enough in the Latin documents of the Middle 
Ages the synagogue was also termed Scola (school)'; J. Jacobs, 
Jewish Year Book, '96, p. 191. So also J. Simon (L'éduca- 
tion chez les Juifs) who, speaking of the synagogue as it existed 
in France in the early Middle Ages, says: ‘La synagogue était 
une école autant qu'un lieu de culte. La prière n'avait d’ef- 
ficacité que si elle était accompagnée de l'étude.’ 
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(Kennedy) that ‘jm is a word of general application, meaning 
“overseer,” “inspector,” or the like; and its exact significance 
has to be decided by the context.’! The context of the above 
passage, as also of the other Mishna passage usually cited in 
this connection (Shasééth 13), in the absence of the qualifying 
word nojan (‘synagogue’), requires us to render ‘overseer’ or 
‘master (of the school).’ That the two offices were not identical 
further appears from the fact that, whereas the Zazzd@z of the 
synagogue occupied a low position in the social scale (he was a 
kind of sexton, and his duties included such menial offices as 
the whipping of criminals [AZazhdth 3 12)), the Zazzan of the 
school, being a teacher, would share the social prestige attaching 
to the teaching profession. 

The three grades of teachers, then, are sage and 
scribe (who taught in the scribes’ college), and the 
elementary school teacher officially designated žazzān 
(the general term is mpn “mbn or "pbp alone). From 
the manner in which the three classes are connected in 
the above-cited passage Kennedy infers that the dazsdz, 
no less than the scribe and the sage, belonged to the 
powerful guild of the scribes, called in the NT ‘doctors 
of the law,’ vouodiddoxado. 

This would help to explain the fact that ‘doctors of the law’ 
or teachers were, according to Lk. (517), to be found in ‘every 
village (xøun) of Galilee and Judza.’ Whilst every village 
would, with its synagogue, possess an elementary school, it is 
impossible to suppose that there were colleges for higher 
teaching in equally large numbers. 

The extraordinary honour in which the teaching 

16. Their profession was held in this period is shown 
status by the respectful form of address employed 
* by the people. 

The usual formula was ‘ Rabbi’ (+35, ~ad2, never a title in NT) 
‘my great one’=‘my master’ (see further under RABBI) Aad 
gradually acquired the a ‘teacher.’ It is thus used ina 
saying attributed to Jëēshūa ben-Pérachiah (2nd cent. B.c.): 
‘make unto thyself a Rad’ (Adoth 16). In the Mishna Rad 
and 7almid are master and scholar (see e.g., the passage cited 
below). 

In the interview with Nicodemus, Jesus himself 
recognises the high distinction of the teacher's office 
(Jn. 310}: ‘Art thou the teacher (6 d:ddoxadhos= non, 
the highest grade) in Israel ?’ 

In later times this was carried to an even greater extent, 
Thus R. Eliezer (2nd cent. A.D.) says: ‘Let the honour of thy 
disciple (Yadiid) be dear unto thee as the honour of thine 
associate and the honour of thine associate as the fear of thy 
master (Xab); and the fear of thy master as the fear of Heaven’ 
(Aéoth 412), The honour to be paid to a teacher even exceeded 
that due to parents (/drdyoth13a). [See further on this 
subject the notes in C. Taylor, Adotfh(2) 71, or Spiers, School 
System of the Talmud, 16 f. ('98).) 

g The later rules regarding the personal 

o r qualifications and competency of the 


teacher are elaborate (see Spiers, of. ciz. 
13f)). 


For our purpose little can be quoted. According to a saying 
ascribed to Hillel, piety and learning go together; and an even 
temper is essential to a teacher (440t4 25). So according to 
1 Tim. 32 2 Tim. 224 Tit. 17 an émtaxoros should be écdanrixds 
and not dpytdos (Taylor of. cit. 31). The former of Hillel’s 


maxims may be illustrated also from Addth de Rabbi Nathan, ii. : 
‘Woe to him who is occupied with the Torah and has no fear 
of God.” According to a dictum ascribed to R. Eliezer an 
unmarried man was not permitted to teach in the schools (Cp 
onmo wo) Nb seb oxy Mishna, Atddishin 413). A woman 
also was ineligible (z477.). 

According to the rule of the profession all the work 
of the scribes, both educational and judicial, was to be 
gratuitous.2 ' Make not them (the words of Torah) a 
crown to glory in; nor an axe to live by’ (Aédoth 456), 
well expresses the principle. In practice its observance 
was difficult—perhaps possible only in the case of 
judicial work (cp Mishna, Békhéréth 46). Itis impossible 
to suppose that the elementary school teachers in the 
provinces can have laboured without fee or reward. 

Paul (1 Cor. 9 3-18 etc.) certainly claimed the right of mainten- 


ance from those to whom he preached, though he preferred to 
live by practising his trade. Similarly the teachers of the Law 


1 In the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III. fazdnu is the 
regular official designation of the governor of a city. Similarly 
in the Amarna letters it is an official title of honour (= 
‘ governor’). y 

2 ‘So the modern teachers at the great Cairo ‘“‘ university ” [el- 
Azhar].’ (Che. Job and Sol. 124.) 
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—especially, perhaps, some of the rich doctors in Jerusalem— 
may have sometimes taught gratuitously. This, however, can 
hardly have been the rule, though the rabhis, like Paul, had 
ally learned and practised a trade. The combination of 
study with a handicraft is strongly enforced (Adoth 2 2: 
‘Excellent is Torah study together with worldly business, for 
the practice of them both puts iniquity out of remembrance.’ 
Contrast Ecclus. 3825: ‘How shall he become wise that 
holdeth the plough,’ etc.). See HANDICRAFTS. 


In the Aramaic of the period 8750 (=Heb. 7510 ‘scribe’) 
probably already means ‘teacher,’ since 995p m'a (Z.e., ‘house of 
the teacher’) is one of the early names of the elementary school. 
Cp also 1 Ch. 258 Targ. Another—apparently a general and 
later—name for school is >)35x=ax0A7. The supposed mention 
of ‘schools’ in Sd/@9g (Surenh. 3291) rests upon a mistake. 
The passage states that since the time of Jose (? 140-130 B.c.) the 


mbizox ceased; but mbispx here can hardly mean ‘schools.’ 
See Schiirer, G/V(2) 2, § 25 n. 135 [= ET 4 357 n. 135],(8) § 25, 
iv. n. 16. 
(a) Entrance-age and previous training. — As to 
a entrance-age the available evidence is 
1 a il unfortunately of too latea date to be 
i of much value for our purpose. 

The passage usually cited here forms an appendix to Adoth 
(521), and belongs to the post-Talmudic period (Schirer). It 
runs as follows :—‘ At five years old, Scripture (xp) i at ten, 
Mishna; at thirteen, the commandments; at fifteen, Talmud; 
at eighteen, the bridal, etc.’ The universal Talmudic rule is 
expressed in the advice of Rab (Abba Aréka, begin. 3rd cent. 
A.D.) to the elementary schoolmaster: ‘Do not receive a boy 
into school before his s¢x¢h year’ (Kéthibith 50 a). 

A certain amount of instruction had, however, been 
given in the earlier period by the father, from whom 
the child would learn to repeat the first verse of the 
Shémé (Dt. 64), and other short sentences of Scripture 
(Baba Bathra 21 a, Sukké 42a). Though the Law was 
not in the strict sense binding upon children they were 
accustomed to its requirements from an early age. 


Thus, according to the Mishna, the elders were to enjoin upon 
children sabbath observance (Shadéath 166); one or two years 
before the legal age fasting preparatory to the requirements of 
the Day of Atonement was to be begun (Yõmāã84). Children 
were bound to the usual prayer (an earlier form of the Shémdnéh 


‘Esréh), and to grace at table (i197 n393, Bérakhath 3 3). 

The utilisation of certain rites, within the domestic 
circle, for educating the child’s religious consciousness 
is already a feature of the pentateuchal precepts (Ex. 
1226 f. 138, passover; cp. Dt. 620, Josh. 46).! This 
was also extended to public worship. Boys had to be 
present at the tenderest age in the Temple at the chief 
festivals (Chag. 11); a boy ‘who no longer needs his 
mother’ must observe the feast of tabernacles (Swké 
28). At the first signs of puberty (Vdd 6 11) the young 
Israelite was bound to the strict observance of the Law, 
and henceforth was (what in the later period was called) 
a Bar-misvah (msn 73, i.e., Subject to [son of] legal 
requirements [the commands)]). 

As knowledge of the Law was the chief thing, and as 
great importance was attached to the public reading 

: of it in the synagogue—a privilege which 
19, Subjects was open to any competent Israelite (cp 

Cary, Lk. 416 f.)—it follows that reading was 
one of the principal subjects of instruction in the 
elementary school (cp Acts1521). Writing also was 
taught. 

With this agrees the testimony of Josephus, who says: ‘He 
(Moses) commanded to instruct children in the elements of 
knowledge (ypéupara=the elements of knowledge, reading and 
writing), to teach them to walk according to the laws, and to 


know the deeds of their forefathers’ (c. Af.112; for other 
passages see Schiirer, of. cit. 2357 [ET 447 £D). 


It must be remembered, however, that writing, being 
a much more difficult art than reading, would be less 
widely diffused. 


1 The questioning by the child, only in an expanded form, is 
still a feature of the Passover rite. Cp The Revised Hagada, 
ed. A, A. Green, 27. 

2 It may be inferred from Lk. 242 that those who dwelt at a 
distance from Jerusalem would not take part in the pilgrimages 
till their twelfth year. 

3 In Jn. 715 ypaupara means(sacred) book learning (especially 
as pursued by the scribes; cp ypauparevs) rather than the 
elements of learning. Cp Acts 2624. 
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The ‘swift writer’ of the Psalmist (yan samp, Ps. 45 1 [2]) no 
doubt belonged to a learned class. In the period of the Mishna 
also, the ‘ writers’ evidently formed a special guild, something 
like that of the ‘scriveners’ of the Middle Ages (cp Shadbath 


l2 where ‘the writer’ [babn=sidellarius) ‘with his reed’ 
(iowa bipa=dAapos) is mentioned. Sucha statement, therefore, 


as that during the Bar-Kokhba revolt the cry of the school 
youth in Bethar was: ‘If the enemy comes against us we will 
go up against them with these writing styli in order to poke out 
their eyes’ (Gittin 60 a), must be read critically. 

Probably the elements of arithmetic also were taught 
in the elementary school. 

See Ginsburg in Kitto, Bibl. Cye., art. ‘Education,’ and note 
that a knowledge of the arithmetical method of exegesis called 
gematria\ (ysyp1=yewnetpia] is presupposed on the part of his 
readers by the writer of Rev.13174 See NUMBERS. 

As the name House of the Book implies, the one 
text-book of the schools was the sacred writings; and 
this to a Jew meant—and means—above all else the 
Pentateuch, which has always enjoyed a primacy of 
honour in the Jewish canon. That the rest of the OT 
also was read and studied is shown (to take an in- 
stance) by the large use made of the prophetic literature 
and of the Psalms, for popular purposes, in the pages 
of the NT. 


Not improbably instruction in the Law at this period 
(as later) commenced with Leviticus, acquaintance with 
which would be important to every Jew when the 
Temple sacrifices were actually offered. When these 
had ceased the reason given for beginning with Leviticus 
was a fanciful one (' Sacrifices are pure, and children 
are pure [from sins]; let the pure be occupied with that 
which is pure’ /idrdsh Rabéda), 

Great care was evidently taken that the texts used— 
at any rate of the Pentateuch—should be as accurate 
as possible (cp Mt. 518, Pésdchim, 112a; and note 
that the LXX conforms to the received Hebrew text in 
the Pentateuch more strictly than elsewhere). This care 
would extend, too, to the reading aloud of the Sacred 
Books, accuracy of pronunciation, etc., being insisted 
on; the books themselves were, of course, read (as in 
the public services) in the original ‘sacred tongue’ 
(Hebrew), though the langnage of everyday life in 
Palestine was already Aramaic, which was employed 
(in the synagogues) in interpreting the sections of 
Scripture there read (see TEXT). 

Though it is evident from the statements of Jose- 
phus (122. xx. 1] 2) that the systematic study of foreign 
languages formed no part of a Palestinian Jew's regular 
education, the fact that, during this period, the popula- 
tion of Palestine outside Judæa was without exception 
of a mixed character, consisting of Jews, Syrians, and 
Greeks intermingled, whilst Jerusalem itself was con- 
stantly being visited by foreign-speaking Jews and 
proselytes (cp Acts 25 7%), who even had their own syna- 
gogues in the Holy City (Acts 69), makes it practically 
certain that Greek at least cannot have been altogether 
unfamiliar to the (Aramaic-speaking) Judzeans (cp 
HELLENISM, § 3). 

For the abounding indications of indirect Greek influence on 
Jewish life of the NT and earlier period see Schiirer, 226 /: (ET 
3297). On the question discussed above, his conclusion is, ‘it 
is probable that a slight acquaintance with Greek was pretty 
widely diffused, and that the more educated classes used it 
without difficulty.’ It should be noted that the inscription on 
the cross was written in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek (Jn. 19 194). 
According to tradition (Sanh. 17a) a knowledge of Greek was 
essential in order to qualify for membership of the sanhedrin. 
Possibly Hebrew with an admixture of Greek words (cp the 
language of the Mishna) was still soken in learned circles. To 
illustrate the later estimation of Greek two quotations must 
suffice : ‘What need,’ says Rabbi (7.e., Judah the Holy, Compiler 
of the Mishna, 2nd cent. a.p.), ‘has one in Palestine to learn 
Syriac (¢.¢., Aramaic, the language of the country)? One 
should learn either Hebrew or Greek ' (S6¢@ 49a). ‘The Torah 


may be translated only into Greek, because only by Greek can 
it be adequately rendered’ (Jerus. Megillah 18). 


Both the extent and the limits of Greek influence on 


1 The reader substitutes for a word another the sum of the 
numerical values of whose letters is the same. Thus 666— 
Cæsar Nero qm aop). 
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Palestinian Jewish life can be very well illustrated by 
the Jewish view of games, gymnastics, etc. (see 
HELLENISM, § 5). It is well known that the erection 
of a gymnasium in Jerusalem by the Hellenisers in the 
Maccabean period called forth the indignant protest of 
the strict party (see above, § 11). This continued to 
be the attitude of legal Judaism, even Josephus de- 
nouncing the theatre and amphitheatre as un-Jewish 
(Ant. xv. 81). In time, however, even the most pious 
modified this rigid puritanism, and tales are actually 
told of the gymnastic skill of famous Rabbis (e.g., Simon 
ben-Gamaliel, Sud, 58a). The bath, originally a 
Greek institution, became entirely naturalized, and was 
given a Hebrew name (pnw). We even find a Talmudic 
precept enjoining every father to teach his son swimming 
(Kiddishin, 29 a). 
The characteristic method both of teaching and of 
learning was constant repetition. Hence 
20. Methods of mw, prop. to repeat, comes to rnean both 

Study, ete. to each and to learn (see above, § 3). 

The following dictum is ascribed to R. “Akiba (2nd cent. A.v.): 
t The teacher should strive to make the lesson agreeable to the 
pupils by clear reasons, as well as by /reguent repetitions, until 
they thoroughly understand the matter, and are able to recite it 
with great fluency’ (rin 54 4). The pupil was to repeat the 
lesson aloud: ‘Open thy mouth that the subject of thy study 
may abide with thee and live’ (Ziv-adin, 54 a). 

Oral instruction is often referred to in NT—e.g., in 
Rom. 218; cp Lk. 14 (cp CATECHISE). In Jerome's 
time (4th cent. A.D.) Jewish children in Palestine had 
to learn by heart the alphabet in the regular and the 
reverse order. He reproaches the Pharisees with always 


repeating, never reflecting. 

Jerome notes the remarkable powers of memory thus de- 
veloped: ‘In childhood they acquire the complete vocabulary 
of their language, and learn to recite all the generations from 
Adam to Zerubbabel with as much accuracy and facility, as if 
they were simply giving their names’ (see S. Krauss in /OR 
6231 7, where the reff. are given). The ‘endless genealogies’ 
of : Tim. 14 may bea further illustration (but see GENEALOGIES 
i., § 4, second note). Repetition with fellow scholars is recom- 
mended (Ta‘anith 7a). In teaching, mechanical devices for 
assisting the memory were used (snesoria technica: cp Mishna, 
Shékalim v., and elsewhere, and Buxt. Lex. (ed. Fischer, 677 4}, 
sv. Pp BD 

The idiosyncrasy of the pupil was to be considered 
(Prov. 226, ‘dééda Zārāã 19a). Instruction was to be 
methodical and given with a high sense of responsibility 
(Pésachim 3a, and Abðth 3 11). 

Regarding school discipline the later rules are elaborate. 

Perhaps the following may be mentioned. Partiality on 
the part of the teacher was to be avoided (7a‘adxith 24 a). 
Punctuality is insisted upon (A é/A#d0th 111 4). Punishments 
were mild, the Rabbinical rules in this respect showing a marked 
advance on the ideas of Ben-Sira. Thus reliance in the case of 
older scholars who proved refractory was placed in the chastening 
effect of the public opinion of class-fellows (Bata Bathré 21 a). 
In the case of young children, when punishment was necessary 
it was to be administered with a strap (zdid.). 

The padagogic ideal of the period was realised in R. Eliezer— 
a preceptor of R. ‘Akiba—who is compared to ‘a plastered 
cistern that loseth not a drop’ (ééth 288). 


That the usual position of the scholar was on the 
ground, facing the teacher, appears from Acts 223 
(rapa rovs wédas Tapadiyr). 

Cp Lk. 246 1039, and the saying ascribed to R. Jose: ‘Let 
thy house be a meeting-place for the wise; and powder thyself 
in the dust of their feet'(Absth 14). Benches $pe5=sudbsellia) 
were a later innovation (Lérakhdth, 28a). In some cases it 
would be convenient for teacher or taught to stand (Acts 13 16 
Mt. 132); but this was not the rule. These remarks largely 
apply to the scribal college. 

Besides the elementary school there were also colleges 
for higher training, where those who were to devote 

A themselves to the study of th 

21. seribes’ emselve y e Law (both 

Colleges written and oral) attended (emisa m'a, 

a ee ham-midrash, ‘house of study’; 
another name is pen ek Megilli 28a). These, too, 
were usually attached (at any rate when the system had 
been developed) to the synagogues. No doubt they 
grew out of assemblies in private houses (cp Addth 14 
cited above), which probably still continued to be used 
in some cases for this purpose. In Jerusalem the 
temple (z.¢., the colonnades or some other space of the 
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outer court) was often so utilised (Lk. 246 Mt. 2123 
etc.) Thus the famous scribes and ‘doctors of the 
law’ taught, their instruction being chiefly catechetical 
—a method which has left its impress upon the style of 
the Mishna. Questions, asked and answered by teacher 
and disciple alike, counter-questions, parables, debates, 
allegories, riddles, stories—such were the methods em- 
ployed. They throw an interesting light on NT forms 
of teaching. 

Thus (for instance) the Rabbinic parables, like those of the NT, 
are commonly introduced by some such formula as ‘ To what is the 
matter like?’ (4495). The fuller consideration of these and 
other points (¢.¢., the extent of the studies pursued in the Beth 
Hammidrash) belongs to the article ScriBEs (¢.v.). 

What has been said above applies exclusively to boys. 
For the education of girls no public provision was made. 

-. From birth to marriage they remained 
eae under the mother's care. With their 
i brothers they would learn those simple 
lessons in morality and religion which a mother knows 
so well how to instil. Special care would, of course, be 
given to their training in the domestic arts; but the 
higher studies (both sacred and secular) were considered 
to be outside a woman's sphere. Reading, however, 
and perhaps writing, were taught to girls, and they 
were made familiar with the written, but not the oral, 
Law. Strangely enough, too, they were apparently 
encouraged to acquire a foreign language, especially 
Greek (/. Pé'dh 26), That great importance was 
attached to girls' education from an early period appears 
from Ecclus. 724 f., 2610 f., 429 f. 

Above all, the ideal of Jewish womanhood was that of 
the virtuous (or capable) wife, actively engaged in the 
management of her household, and in the moral and 
religious training of her children (Prov. 31 10-29). 

It must not be supposed that the system of education 
sketched above was the only one to be found in Palestine 
during the period. As has already 
been pointed out, there were doubtless 
Jewish as well as Greek-speaking centres within the 
Holy Land where schools of the Greek type flourished. 
Among the Jewish communities abroad, too, which 
doubtless possessed schools with their synagogues, 
Greek influence would be especially felt. Still, in all 
Jewish centres the dominant note was the same. Educa- 
tion was almost exclusively religious. Its foundation 
was the text of Scripture, and its highest aim to train 
up its disciples in the fear of God which is based 
upon a detailed knowledge of the Law. The noble 
precept ‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
even when he is old he will not depart from it’ (Prov. 
226) is re-echoed, in more prosaic language, in the 
Talmud: ‘If we do not keep our children to religion 


23. Conclusion. 


. while they are young, we shall certainly not be able to 


do so in later years ' ( Yomd 82a). The means by which 
this could be accomplished—as the Jewish teachers were 
the first to perceive—was a system of definite religious 
training in the schools, 

In thus endowing its children with a possession which 
lived in intellect, conscience, and heart, Judaism en- 
trenched itself within an impregnable stronghold. For 
it is undonbtedly the love of sacred study, instilled in 
school and synagogue, that has saved the Jewish race 
from extinction. The beautiful saying, attributed to 
R. Judah the Holy: ‘The world exists only by the 
breath of school-children,’ has its justification—at any 
rate as regards the Jewish world—in the later history of 
the Jewish people. 

On the subject generally the following works may be referred 
to: Oehler, ‘Pädagogik d. AT," in Schmid’s Encyclopädie 

aer d. gesammten Erziehungs- und Unter- 

24. Bibliography. richtswesen, vol. 5; Hamburger, REJ, 
'96 (reprint), vol. 1, art. ‘Erziehung’; 

2, ‘Lehrer,’ ‘Lehrhaus,’ ‘Schule,’ ‘ Schüler,’ ‘Unterricht,’ etc. 
(a mine of information, but mainly for the later period); 
Schiirer, G/V8), 2305 7, ‘Die Schriftgelehrsamkeit' (ET, 
Div. ii. vol. 1, § 25), 2419 % ‘Schule und Synagoge’ (ET, 
Div. ii. vol. 2, § 27, where the literature is given); Ginsburg 
in Kitto’s B76. Cyclop.\3), art. ‘Education’ (conservative, but 
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useful and interesting); to which may now be added A. R. S. 
Kennedy’s art. ‘Education,’ cited above, in Hastings' DB. 
Lane's Modern Egyptians, chap. 2, ‘Infancy and Early 
Education,’ contains valuable illustrative matter. The subject 
is also discussed in Edersheim, Sketches of Jewish Social 
Life, ete. (chaps. T f.), Life and Times of Jesus, etc. 1225 f, 
and History of the Jewish Nation (ed. White), 277 S U96), 
Gewich philosophy, art, and science are also fully dieci in 
this volume); Laurie, Historical Survey of Pre-Christian 
Education, 69-105 [95]; L. Löw, Die Lebensalter in d. jüd. 
Literatur, 130 f. ['75]; and S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 
343/- The relevant sections in Benzinger and Nowack (4A), 
also, should not be overlooked. 

Of monographs and special treatises the following are the 
most important :—J. Lewit, Darstellung d. theoretischen u. 
praktischen Pädagogik in fad. Altertum, ’96; E. van Gelder 


Die Volkschule d. fiid. Altertums, '92; J. Simon, L'Education 
et Linstruction des Enfants chez les Anciens Juifs), '81; 
Seidel, Ueber die Pädagogik d. Prowerbien, '75 (with which 
compare Che. Jew. Rel. Life); M. Duschak, Schulgesetzgebung 
und Methodik d. alten Israeliten, ’72. 

For the Talmudic period (in English) Spiers, Tke School 
System of the Talmud), '98, may be mentioned. There are 
many books on Jewish education of this later period (see Strack, 
Einl. in den Thalmud(), 128 titles). Other references have been 
given in the body of the present article. G H.B 


EGG (7$°3), Deut. 226 ; see FOWLS, § 4, SCORPION. 


EGLAH (7249, ‘young cow,’ § 68; arAa [AL]; in 
25. airad [B]. -rac [A]; in 1 Ch. ada [B], er. [L]; 
pada [Jos.]). Mother of David’s son ITHREAM (g.v.), 
285. 35 ICh. 33. It is doubtful whether ‘wife of 
David’ in 2 S. 35 is correct or not. ‘David' might be 
a scribe’s error for some other name; Abigail (v. 3) is 
called ‘wife of Nabal’ (her first husband). So Well- 
hausen, Driver, Budde. According to a late exegetical 
tradition, however (see Jer. Quest. Hebr. on 28. 35 
623, and Lag. Proh. Chald. p. xviii.), Eglah was 
Michal, danghter of Saul, David’s first wife. This 
view is also that of Thenius and Klostermann, and is 
plausible. To stop short here, however, would be 
impossible. No early writer would have written 
Eglah meaning Michal. The most probable explana- 
tion is suggested by 2Ch.1118. aay is a corruption of 
bon, ‘Abihail,” the name given to the mother of 
JERIMOTH (g.v.), or rather Ithream, ben David, in 
2 Ch. Ze. We now understand 6®’s reading arya) 
(aixa?) in 25.35, and can do justice to the late 
Jewish tradition respecting Eglah. For almost certainly 
$5: (‘ Michal’) also is a corruption of S-nvay, ‘ Abihail.’ 
See ITHREAM, MICHAL, Tk, C: 


EGLAIM (DOIN, probably ‘place of a reservoir '? 


—or a softened form of B°?3? on form of name see 
NAMES, § 107—araderm [B]; -AAfelim [NAQ], 
GALLIM), a town of Moab (Is. 158), mentioned together 
with BEER-ELIM in such a way as to suggest that it lay 
on the S. frontier. Beer-elim, however, should rather 
be read ‘in Elealeh’ (close to the N. frontier). Eglaim 
must therefore have been on the S. border, and Eusebius 
and Jerome identify it with ayadXeu (Agallim), a village 
8 R. m, S. from Areopolis (OS, 22861 9810). T. K. C. 


EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH (MPP NOY), men- 
tioned in the RV of the prophecy against Moab, Is. 
155 (AamaAic . TpletHc [BNAQT]) Jer. 4834 
(arreAian cadaceid [B] om. N*, a, EIC CaAica 
[Nea] -Aa [AQ] cadicia [A], cadacia [Q]). 
The rendering adopted by Graf and others ‘the 
third Eglath' implies that there were three places of 
this name near together. Whether such a title as 
‘the third Eglath' is probable in a poem the reader 
may judge. Duhm and Marti take the words to be an 
insertion from Jer. é.c. ; Cheyne, however (see LUHITH), 
supposes myby nbsy to be a corruption of mhiy abym, 
‘the ascent of EGLAIM [g.v.],’ cancelling as a dittogram 
‘the ascent of LuniTH [g.v.].' According to the 
rendering of AV and of RV™8- (‘an heifer of three 
years’) the crying of Moab is compared to a thwarted 
heifer, one which in its third year is on the point of 
being broken in; others regard ‘heifer’ as a meta- 
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phorical description of Zoar (cp Hos. 1011); but one 
expects nygpeip nby, cp Gen. 159.1 

EGLON (})232, § 77; cp Ecian, EGLAIM, erAwm 
[BAL]), the king of Moab, who oppressed Isracl for 
cighteen years. He was finally killed by the Ben- 
jamite Enup [g.v., i (1)], who at the head of his 
tribesmen destroyed all the Moabites W. of Jordan 
(Judg. 312-30), ‘That Moab was aided by Ammon and 
Amalek is probably an exaggeration due to D; cp Bu. 
Ri.Sa. 99. From the fact that Eglon seized Jericho 
(v. 13) it is often assumed (cp e.g., Jos.) that this was 
the scene of his assassination. This, however, does not 
agree with the finale, and since Gilgal lies between 
Jericho and the fords of Moab, we must assume from 
vu. 18 f. 26 that his residence was E. of Gilgal, most 
probably in Moab. See JUDGES, §§ 6, 16(beg. ); SEIRATH. 

EGLON (Ya) 5 BAL commonly oAOAAAM: GE in 
Josh. 1036 1212 1539, erAcoN), a town in the Shéphélah 
of Judah, mentioned with Lachish and Bozkath (Josh. 
1539 1tAeadadea [BA]). Debir, its king, joined the 
league against Joshua which was headed by ADONIZEDEK 
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[g.v.], and perished with the other kings (Josh. 101-37 
[v. 5 odoANax (A); v. 36 BA om.]; cp 1212 adap [B], 
eydwy [F], -u [A]). That Adullam takes its place in 6 
of Josh. 10 is plainly a mistake, which has led Eusebius 
and Jerome astray (OS 25345 11821). The name of 
Eglon survives in that of AA. ‘Ajlan,) 16 m. NE. 
of Gaza, and 2 m. N, of Tell el-Hesy (LAcntsH). 
On this site, however, ‘there is very little extent of 
artificial soil, very little pottery, and what there is shows 
Roman age.’ On the other hand, there is a ¢e//, 34 m. 
S. of Tell el-Hesy, the site of which Petrie considers 
only second in importance to that of Tell el-Hesy, and, 
though he has not explored it, he pronounces it to be 
the ancient Eglon. So far as can be seen on the 
surface, Tell Nejileh (so it is called) is of the same age 
as Tell el-Hesy, though it may have been ruined earlier 
(PEFQ, ‘90, p. 162). Unluckily, however, it is wholly 
covered with an Arab cemetery (Flinders Petrie PEFỌ, 
‘90, p. 226). Tell ‘Ajlan may represent the ruins of 
a later town, built after the overthrow of the ancicnt 
city; this is a suggestion which may or may not be 
confirmed by excavation. T.E C 
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MAPS 


1. Egypt proper (after col. 1240). 
2. Oases (see Nos. 1 and 4). 


The name used by us, after the example of the | 
classic nations,’ for the country on the banks of the | 


N Nile, seems to have been really the designa- 
1. Name. tion of the capital Memphis—//a(t)-£a-piah, 


cuneiform Hikubta (4m. Tad. nos. 53, 37), translated | 


‘Hdatorla = igypt-—-and more primitively that of its 


1 See Dietrich in Merx, Archiv, 1342 F s | 
2 Repertories for Egypt in general are Jolowicz, Biblioth. | 


Aeg. 1858-61, and Prince Ibrahim Hilmy, The Lit. of Egypt 
and the Sudan, 1886-88. The current literature is given in the 
Orientalische Bibliographie. For scientific investigations, the 


Altertumskunde (Leipsic), Recueil de trav. rel. à la philol. et 
arch. Egypt. et Assyr. (here cited as Rec. trav.) and Rev. 
Egypt. (Paris), and Sp4inx (Upsala). In England, scattered 
contributions, especially in 7SBA and PSBA and Archeologia, 
etc. On the monuments of Egypt, the memoirs of the Mission 
Frangaise au Caire, of the Egypt Exploration Fund (through 
which also the admirable ‘ Archaological Survey of Egypt’ has 
been set on foot), and Prof. Flinders Petrie’s Egypt Research 
Accounts, as also the Catalogue des Monuments et Inscriptions, 
begun recently by the Egyptian Government (edited by De 
Morgan), are in progress of publication. Of older works, 
Lepsius, Denkmäler aus deg. u. Aeth. (1849-58, a large and 
beautiful publication), Rosellini, Monumenti dell’ Egitto, etc. | 
(1842-44, faithful), Champollion, Monuments, etc. (1835-45, with 
Notices Manuscrits as supplement), also the publications of the 
Museums at London (Select /'apyri, etc., ed. by Birch), Leiden 
(by Leemans, 1839, foll.), Berlin, Turin (Papyrt by Pleyte and 
Rossi), Bulak (Mariette), are most useful for illustrations and 
inscriplions ; the Deser. de l Egypte of Napoleon's expedition is 
in part quite antiquated, and, generally, hardly anything earlier 
than Champollion continues to be of use. Philological studies 
very quickly become antiquated owing to the rapid progress of 
the young science. So far, none of the popular books on Egypt 
in relation to the Bible can be recommended (this is true of 


| 
following journals must be consulted: Zz. f. Aeg. Sprache u. | 


Brugsch, Steininschrift und Ribelwort, 1891). Ebers, Aeg. u. | 


die Biicher Mosis, 1868 (antiquated), was never completed. An 
Egyptological counterpart to XAT is promised. Here only 
a selection from the immense mass of literature can be made, 
preference often being, given to the less highly specialised 


3. Course of Nile (after col. 1208, No. 1). 
4. Nile and Euphrates (7é., No. 2). 


works, and those written in English or translated into it. 

3 Alyumtos (Lat. 2 gyptus) occurs first in Homer, where it . 
denotes, as a feminine noun, the country, as a masculine, the , 
river Nile. i 
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5. Geological (after col. 1208, No. 3) 
6. Egypt and Sinai, pluvial period (col. 1205). 


chief temple (see Nopu).2 On the Semitic name? see 
MIZRAIM, § 1. Poetical names in the OT are Rahab 
and ‘land of Ham’ (see RAHAB, HAM, i.). 

The Egyptians themselves called their country 
Kémet,4 Coptic kume or yHmež (Northern Coptic 
KHMI1)—-é.¢., ‘the black country '—from its black soil 
of Nile mud, in contrast with the surrounding deserts, 
the desret or ‘red country.’ This etymology is given 
correctly by Plutarch (De /side 33, xnula=pedayyetos ; 
see also ‘Epuoxúmos, Steph. Byz., by the side of ued u- 
Bwros). Poetic names were, e.g., (P)-to-mere, ‘(the) land 
of inundation’ (Steph. Byz. Iriuvpis, equal to AéAra), 
in later time eket (perhaps ‘land of the Jdaket 
shrub’). The most common designation was, how- 
ever, simply ‘the two countries,’ /ozi,® referring to the 
division of Egypt into S. and N. country (see below, 
§ 43). 

Egypt is situated in the NE. corner of Africa; but 
the ancients reckoned it more frequently to Asia than 
2. Land. ° ‘Libya'’'—ż.e., Africa. It lies between N. 

i * lat. 31° 35’ (the Mediterranean) and 24° 
4’ 23” (the first cataract at Asuān). Longitudinally 
its limits may be given as from Solum, 28° 50' E., to 
Rhinocolura, the modern el-‘Arish (see EGYPT, RIVER 
OF), 33° 50’ E.; but the limits of cultivable ground 


1 The mod. ‘Ajlin occurs frequently to the E. of Jordan (cp 
EGiaim). 

2 First proposed hy Brugsch, Geog. Inschriften, 173.83. For 
the manifold senseless etymologies from Greek, Semitic, etc., 
see the classical dictionaries, s.7 Cp also Reinisch, SIVAW 
30 397 36 47, ‘On the names of Egypt.’ 

3 It occurs in hieroglyphics only in names of foreigners, such 
as Ma-za-r-d—i.e., Mesrai (Ree. de Trav. 1462). 

a | Brugsch’s Diet, Géog. (1877-80) contains the 

names of Egypt, its divisions, cities, etc. (to be 
A © used with caution ; his Geographische Inschriften, 
1867, is antiquated). 
5 Absolutely unconnected with Noah’s son Ham (g.7'. 1). 


a a] 


oa 
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would rather fix the frontier at about 32° 32’ (the. site | Nile, is correct (see the accompanying sketch-map : 


of ancient Pelusium). It is not correct to include in 
Egypt the large deserts of stone and sand lying on both 
sides, or even the N. parts of the Sinaitic peninsula— 
regions of more than 1,000,000 sq. m., which are 
wandered over by only a few foreign nomads. Egypt 
is, strictly, only the country using Nile water, N. of 
Syené (Asuan), as it was correctly defined even by 
Herodotus (218). If we reckon only cultivable ground 
(Nile Valley and Delta), Egypt has an area of not much 
more than 13,000 square miles. ? 


The extent of land really under cultivation changes continu- 
ally. Under the bad government of the Mamliiks in 1797, it 


SKETCH MAP OF 
EGYPT, SINAI, &c. 
in the Pluvial Period, 
after Map in 
The Survey of Western Palestine. 
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was estimated at 5469 sq. m. ; recently, over 11,000 were assumed 
as cultivable, of which 9460 were really in cultivation. The 
census of 1887 gave 20,842 sq. kil. (12,943 sq. m.) as arable, of 
which Upper Egypt (some parts of Nubia even being included) 
has the smaller half. In antiquity, the amonnt was certainly 
not more, probably less. 

The surrounding deserts make access to Egypt 
difficult, and explain its somewhat isolated history. 
The shape of the country may be likened to that of 
a fan with a long handle. The handle, Upper Egypt, 
from Memphis to Syené, is a narrow valley, averaging 
12 m. in width (near Thebes, only 24-4 m.). 

The view of ancient writers that Egypt north of 
Memphis, the so-called Delta (from its form, like an 
inverted Gr. A), was originally a gulf of the 


a sea and was filled in by the deposits of the 


1 The total area of Belgium is 11,373 square miles, of the 
Netherlands r2,648, and of Switzerland 15,976. See the 
Statesman's Year Book. 
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fig. 1); but it is an exaggeration to place this process 
within historic time.! As far as our historical know- 
ledge goes, the country has always been the same ; the 
yearly deposits have raised the bed of the Nile slightly. 
(On exaggerations of the fact that the river had formerly 
a greater volume of water than now, see below, § 7, 
note. ) 

The fact that the level, e.g., of ancient Alexandria is now 
helow that of the sea is to be ascribed to a sinking of the sandy 
north coast. The Burlus and Menzaleh Lakes are indeed, in 
part, recent formations, caused by the influx of the sea, although 
the Edku and Maryit (Mareotis) lakes are old, and ancient 
inscriptions speak continually of the ‘swamp-lands,’ z-adhõw, 
Naĝw (Herod.) Nedur (Ptol.) 
inthe N. Strabo knows the 
Balih lakes. 

The substratum of the 
Northern Nile valley and 
the characteristic stone 
of the tableland of the 
Libyan (Western)? desert 
is limestone in different 
formations ; the material 
of the great pyramids is 
tertiary nummulitic lime- 
stone. The valley is shut 
in by limestone crags, 
about 300 ft. in height, 
which sometimes come 
very near to the river. 
Above Edfu, the sand- 
stone formation that pre- 
vails through Nubia be- 
gins, forming also the 
first natural frontier of 
Egypt, the mountain-bar 
at Silsfleh. This quartzy 
stone furnished the exec!- 
lent material used for most 
of the ancient temples. 
The first cataract at 
Aswan is the result of the 
river being crossed by a 
bar of red granite, syenite, 
and other rock, from 
which the fanious obelisks 
were taken. The 
Eastern (Arabian) desert 
is of varying formation, 
full of mountains which 
rise in part to a height 
of over 6000 ft. (The 
highest point is Jebel 
Gharib.) See geological 
map (no. 3) facing col. 
£207 J 

These monntains furnished 
the rich matcrial for the finer 
sculptures of the ancient Egyp- 
tians—diorite (near Hammi- 
mat), dark red porphyry (Jebel Dokhan, 6909 ft.), black granite, 
alabaster (near Asyiit), and basalt. Emeralds qena Zabiira) 
and gold (Wady ‘Allaki) also were found there, but few useful 


metals (there were some iron and insignificant copper mines in 
Nubia). In antiquity, therefore, metals were imported. Other 


Su 
5 ke 


Mg 
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1 [Cp ‘ Report on Boring Operations in the Nile Delta,’ Proc. 
Roy. Soc. '97, p. 32 The Royal Society carried out borings in 
the Delta to try to get down to the bed rock. At Zaķāzīķ they 
reached 345 feet or 319 feet below sea-level without striking 
solid rock. At r15 feet there was a noteworthy change. Below 
that depth was a mass of coarse sand and shingle, with one 
band of yellow clay at 151 feet; ahove 115 feet it was blown 
sand and alluvial mud. Totally different conditions must have 
prevailed when these shingle beds were laid down. They are 
the product of ordinary fluviatile action. The geological age 
of these shingle beds is not yet determined. The pehbles of 
which they are composed all belong tò the rocks found 27 situ 
in the Nile Valley. The coast at the mouths of the Nile 
appo to be sinking, the coasts in the Gulf of Suez to be 
rising. 

2 Cp Zittel, Geol. der lityschen Wüste, '83. 
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minerals, such as salt, alum, natron (this from the Natrin 
valley S. of Alexandria), come more from the Libyan desert. 

The Oases (avdoess, Egyptian wak, modern Arabic 
wak, meaning unknown) of the Libyan 
desert are depressions in this barren table- 
land where the water can come to the surface and create 
vegetation. See maps after cols. r240 and 1208. 

‘Their present names (from N. to S.) are: (1) Stwah (Oasis of 
Amon ; per also called sekhet amu, ‘ date-field’; but this is 
quite douhrful), very far to the west; (2) Bahriye, the small 
oasis; (3) Farifra (7o-ehe, ‘cowland '); (4) Dakhéla (Zeszes) ; 
(5) The Great Oasis, now called ‘the exterior oasis,’ el- 
Khar(i)geh (anciently Heb, Hibis, or the Southern Oasis). 

In ancient times these islands in the desert be- 
longed politically to Egypt (from Dyn. 18?) ; but their 
inhabitants were Libyans and became Egyptianised only 
later. The population of the remote oasis of Amon, 
however, although it adopted the Egyptian cult of 
Amon, remained purely Libyan, and has retained to 
the present day the Libyan (Berber) language. 

The population of these five oases is, at present, about 58,000. 
The ayaa also (see below, § 50) is really an oasis. n the 
Wady Tuimilat, see GosHEN i.; on the Fa(i)yim, below, § 50. 

The climate is extremely hot, but has great changes, 
especially during the night. The ancient Egyptians 

- prayed that after death, as in life, they 
5. Climate. might have the 'cool north wind,’ consider- 
ing this the greatest comfort. This wind blows in 
summier for six months. On the other hand, at intervals 
during the fifty days preceding the summer solstice, 
there blows a terrible hot wind, now called Harmsin 
(i.e., ‘ fifty’), full of sand from the Western desert. 
At most other times, proximity to the deserts renders 
the air very dry and salubrious. The yearly inundation 
has dangers which explain why so frequently, from the 
time of Moses onwards, the plague has found a home in 
Egypt (Am. 410). Eye diseases caused by the abundant 
dust were, and are, very common. 

The Nile, the only river of Egypt, seems to have its 
present name (Gk. Neos) from the Semitic zažal 

6. Nile ($m), ‘stream,’ this designation (*ehe/)! 

; ‘being probably due to the Phoenicians. 
The Egyptians called it Ha'pi (wd, of uncertain ety- 
mology),? in poetry «ēru (‘the great one’); but in the 
vernacular language it was simply ‘the river’ yetor 
(later—after 2000 B.C.—pronounced ye-or, yo'or), or 
else ‘the great river’ ye(tjer-0, ya'r-'o, Coptic elepo. 
Of the last two expressions the former became in 
Hebrew ri, whilst the second, according to the N. 
Egyptian pronunciation (japo), is found in the Assyrian 
Yarw'd#, ‘Nile.’ On the Heb. name Shihor, and on the 
phrase ‘the river of Egypt,’ see SHIOR, and EGYPT, 
RIVER OF. 

This river is the second longest in the world ® (its 
source now being assumed at 3° S. lat. ; for the whole 
course of the river see map 2, on opposite page), 
although not so majestic and voluminous (1300 ft. 
wide at Thebes, 2600 at Asyitt) as some shorter rivers. 
It forms the principal characteristic of Egypt, ‘the gift 
of the Nile’ (Herod.). The Egyptians believed that 
it sprang from four sources at the twelfth gate of the 
nether-world, at a place deseribed in ch. 146 of the Book 
of the Dead, and that it came to light at the two whirl- 
pools of the first cataract, the so-called Kerti (kpôgi and 
pad, Herod.). Even in the latest times, when they 
knew the course of the river beyond Khartim,* their 
theology still held that primitive view. 

The Nile divides N. of Memphis. Of the seven 
branches, however, which once formed the Delta (see 
large map after col. 1240), only two® are really 


4. Oases. 


1 The asterisk indicates a conjectural form. 

2 Later theology combined it with the Apis (Hapi) bull. He 
was allowed to drink only from wells, not from the Nile. 

3 Perthes, Taschen-A tlas, statistical tables. 

4 But hardly the source from the ‘mountain of the moon,’ 
known in Roman times. 

5 Viz., the first and the third, counting from the west—con- 
tinued, however, in their lower portions, in the channels of the 
second and the fourth respectively. The latter, the Bolbinitic 
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left, the rest being more or less dried up. A branch 
(now called Bahr-Yisuf),! losing itself in the Libyan 
desert, forms the oasis of the Fa(i)yitm in Middle Egypt. 

The annual inundation is produced by the spring 
rains in the Abyssinian highlands and the melting of the 

Wat mountain snow, which cause an immense 
T. Water- i crease of the Eastern or Blue Nile (now 

uppl el-Bahr el-Azrak, from its turbid water), 
whilst the principal stream, the White Nile (el-Bahr el 
Abyad, from its clearness), has a more steady volume of 
water. In Egypt the increase is felt in June; July 
brings rapid swelling of the reddening turbid stream ; 
the slow subsidence of the waters begins in October. 
During winter, the stagnant water remaining on the 
fields dries up, and the Nile mud, originally the dust 
washed from the Abyssinian mountains, settles upon 
the soil, acting as a valuable fertilizer. Thus in course 
of innumerahle years the sand or stone of the valley has 
been covered with from 30 to over 40 feet of black soil. 
This shows, usually, an astonishing fertility : Egypt 
looks like one great garden (Gen. 1310); but a ‘small 
Nile’—i.e., an insufficient inundation—has always 
brought years of dearth.? Even a ‘great Nile,’ 3 
however, cannot cover the whole valley and reach all 
fields. Dykes have to be built, and canals dug, in 
order that the water may be distributed. A good 
government has to give great care to such public con- 
structions, the neglect of which will make the desert 
reconquer vast regions. Higher fields always had to be 
watered by (primitive) machinery, such as the con- 
trivanee called at present shadtf. (On Dt. 1lio see 
below, col. 1225, n. 10.) 

After all, Egypt had much more regular harvests than 
Palestine and Syria, where the only irrigation, by rain, 
very often failed. The abundant inundation of Egypt 
was proverbial among the Hebrews: cp Am. 88, and, 
as some think, Is. 5919 6 (SBOT). We repeatedly 
find Egypt's Asiatic neighbours depending upon its 
abundance of grain. The Egyptians knew quite well 
that their country owed its existence entirely to the good 
god Nile, whom they represented as a fat androgynous 
blue or green figure.4 Being nearly (but not 
completely) rainless, Egypt depends upon the Nile not 
only for the irrigation of its fields, but also for its drink- 
ing-water (which is very palatable, and was kept cool, 
then as now, in porous vessels). The OT prophets know 
no worse way of threatening Egypt with complete ruin 
than using the symbolical expression, ‘The Nile will 
be dried up.’ The river was also the chief highway 
of the country. 

The flora ï was poor in species. Ancient Egypt had 
not such a cosmopolitan vegetation as the modern. 

8. Flora Forests were quite unknown. Besides fruit- 

; * trees—viz., the date-, ddm- (now only above 
Asyit) and argiin-palm, fig, sycomore, nabak (Zizyphus 
Spina Christi, the so-called Lotus-tree), and pomegran- 


and the Bucolic mouths, are said to have been artificial canals (?). 
The Bucolic of Herodotus (217) is called Phatnitic—or rather 
Pathmetic (thus Ptol. and Pomp. Mela)—#.e., the Northern(fa-/o 
mthiti)—by other writers. 

1 Not from the biblical Joseph. 

2 Such calamities, sometimes in several successive years, are 
mentioned repeatedly. A legend from the Ptolemaic period 
(inscription at the first cataract, found by Wilbour, translated by 
Brugsch, Die Biblischen 7 Jahre der Hungersnot, 1891, and 
by Pleyte) reports seven years of famine before 3000 B.C. The 
strange water-marks on the rocks of Nubia, 25 ft. above the 
modern level, are difficult to explain. They cannot well be 
used as a proof that former inundations were so much higher, 
for that would involve our assuming that all ruins now existing 
were, in antiquity, under water. 

3 Of the so-called Nilometers—wells with measures marked 
for use in official estimates of the rise—that of Phila remains 
aen antiquity. 


i —(wearing water flowers on the head, and offering 
fresh water and water flowers). 


5 See especially Loret, Za Flore Pharaonique(?) ['92];: 
Woenig, Die Pflanzen im alt. Aeg. ['86]; and various essays 
by Schweinfurth. 
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MAPS OF (i.) ‘COURSE OF NILE,’ AND (ii.) ‘NILE AND EUPHRATES’ 


Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases added. 


INDEX TO NAMES 


The alphabetical arrange- 


ment ignores prefixes: el (‘the’), J. (Jebel, ‘ mt.'), L. (lake), tell (‘ mound’), wady (‘ valley’). 


Abu Hamed, i. B4 

Abu Simbel, i. A3 (EGYPT, § 37) 
Abydos, i. A2 (EGYPT, § 44) 
AlaSia, ii. A2 (Cyprus, § 1) 
L. Albert, ii. A5 
Alexandria, i. Ar 

tell el--Amarna, i. A2 
Amor, ii. A2 (CANAAN, § 8) 
(Anti), i. B 3 (Ernioria, § 4) 
Arķō (Island), i. A4 
Aswān, i. A3 

Asyŭt, i. A2 (Ecypr, §§ 3, 6) 
“Atbara (river), i. B4 


Bābil, ii. B2 

Bahr el-Ghazal, ii. Ags 

Bahrēn ÞE, ii. B3 

jebel Barķal, i. A4 
el-Behneseh, i. A2 

Beni Hasan, i. A2 (EGYPT, § 50) 
Berber, i. B4 

Bitter Lakes, i. Ar 

Blue Nile, ii, A4 


Cairo, i. At 


1° Cataract, i. A3 

2° Cataract, i. A3 

3 Cataract, i Ad 

4° Cataract, i. A4 

5° Cataraet, i. B4 
i 


6° Cataract, i. B4 (ETtmorta, § 4) 
Dakke, i. A3 

Damietta, i. Ar 

L. Demba‘a, ii. A4 

Dendera, i. A2 

ed-Derr, i. A3 


Edfu, i. A2 


Ekhmim, i. A2 
el-Faiyūm, i. A2 (Eyer, §§ 6, 50) 
el-Farāfra, ii. A3 


Fäshōda, ii. A4 
Gutu, ii. B2 


wady Halfa, i. A3 

wādy Hammāmāt, i. B2 
el-Hejāz, ii. B3 

Heta, ii. A2 (Hirtires) 
Hierasycaminus, i. A3 


Ibrīm, i. A3 


el-Khartiim, i. A4 (ETHIOPIA, 8§ 4, 5 2) 
Khor, ii. A2 

Kordofan, il. Aq (ETHIOPIA, § 5 a) 
Korosko, i. A3 

Korti, i. A3 

Ko’S, ii. A3 (EGYPT, § 50) 

Kummeh, i. A3 (EGYPT. § 50) 
el-Kurneh (Pyramid), i. A4 


Libyans, ii. A2, 3 
Lullu, ii. B2 


Mallus, ii. A2 

Mazay, i. By, ii. Aq (Erniora) 
Mecca, ii. B3 

el-Medina, ii. B3 

Mëdüm (Pyramid), i. A2 
Memphis, i. A2 

Meroé, i. B4 (Eturopta, § 5 4) 
Mittani, ii. B2 


Naharin, ii, B2 (ARAM-NAIARAIM) 


Negroes, ii. A4, 5 
Nari (Pyramid), i. Aq 


Oases (five), ii. A3 (EGYPT, § 4) 


Pnubs, i. A3 

Port Said 1- AT 

Punt, i. B3, ii. A3, 4 (EcyrrT, § 48) 
Pselchis, i, A3 


Rosetta, i. Ar 
Ruins, i. A4 


Ruins, i. A4 
Ruins, i. Ag 
Ruins, i. B4 
Ruins, i. B4 


Semneh, i. A3 (EGYPT, § 50; ETHIOPIA, 
§ 4) 

Sennar, ii. A4 (ETHIOPIA, § 4) 

Shaba, ii. B4 

J. Silsileh, i. A3 

Soleb, i. A3 

Somäli, ii. B4 (EGYPT, § 48) 

nahr Subat, ii. A5 

Suez, i. A2 


Tankassi (Pyramid), i. A4 
Thebæ, i. A2 

Timsah (L. ), i Ar 

Troglodytæ, i. B2, 3 Gerinoria, § 4) 


L. Victoria, ii. AS 
Wawat, i. A3, it, A3 (EGYPT, $ 50, 
ETHIOPIA, § 2) 


White Nile, ii. Aq 


Zahi, ii Az 
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ate!—only a few tamarisks (ose[/], cp bgg), willows, 
and, especially, various kinds of acacias (Soxzet UJONTE ; 
cp as’, Egyptian loan-word; see SHITTAH) grew. 


Timber had mostly to be imported from Nubia and 
Syria. As principal fuel, dung was used, as now. ‘The 
vine was always cultivated ; but the national beverage 
was a kind of beer. ‘The chief cereals were barley (yé¢), 
most important of all, wheat (so), and the African millet 
or sorghum, now called dtira (40'det). Cp Ex. 931 f. ‘flax, 
barley, wheat, spelt ' (this perhaps for diira ?). The 
principal food-stuffs of the modern inhabitants, legumin- 
ous plants—viz., lentils (Egyptian ‘arsaz), and beans 
(Egyptian p72), perhaps also peas (Coptic apw)), lupines, 
and chick-peas—have Semitic names, and were declared 
unclean by the priests even in Roman times; but 
among the peasants they had already become popular 
as early as the 14th century B.C. Of vegetables, onions, 
leeks, and garlic were as much in demand then as now ; 
there were also radishes, melons, gourds, cucumbers, 
bamia (Hibiscus esculentus ; resembles American okra), 
melihiya (Corchorus olitorius; ‘a mucilaginous vegetable 
[somewhat] resembling spinage’), etc. (Cp the lamenta- 
tion of the Israelites over the lost delicacies of Egypt, 
Nu. 115.) Of oily plants, sesame and olives were not 
very popular, olive oil being mostly imported from Asia. 
Unguents were taken from several balsam-shrubs, especi- 
ally the daket ; for cooking and burning, castor oil (see 
GOURD) was most commonly in use, as now among the 
Chinese. The cultivation of flax was very extensive ; 
whether cotton also was grown is quite doubtful. 

Wild vegetation grew only in the many marshes—-the 
common reed (see REED, FLAG), the papyrus (see 
Papyrus), and the beautiful blue or white lotus-flower 
(sols ex, from which Hebrew jew 5 see Lity). The 
papyrus and the lotus-flower are now found only in the 
Sūdān.? All these wild plants were utilised—even the 
lotus, the seed of which was eaten. The papyrus,? in 
particular, was of the greatest importance for ancient 
Egypt, furnishing the material, not only for writing on, 
but also for making ropes, mats, sandals, baskets, and 
small ships (cp Ex. 23; Is. 182; Job926). The desert 
vegetation consists mostly of a few thorny shrubs. 

Of domestic animals, the ass, an African animal, was 
used more as a beast of burden than for riding. Horses 
(sesmez,® later Ator), introduced by the 
Hyksos after 1800 B.C., for chariots of 
war and of pleasure, were never very common, pasture 
being scarce; but their race was good. Cp Dt. 1716 
T K. 1028 f. (but see MizRaAiM, § 2; HORSE, § 3). The 
biblical passages which speak of the camel in Egypt 
(Gen. 1216 Ex. 93) seem to need criticism, for this un- 
clean animal was, to all appearance, foreign to ancient 
Egypt and became a domestic animal only after the 
Christian era (see CAMEL, § 2). Cattle, of a hump- 
backed race, were more common than now; likewise 
goats ; but sheep (esou, Sem. word, my, Arab. 5a’) were 
rare. Swine (vzre), the most unclean of animals, ‘ offen- 
sive to the Sun-god,’ seem to have been kept, in biblical 
times, only in the xomos of Eileithyia (now el-Kab), 
perhaps because of Nubian elements in the population. 
In the earliest period they seem to have been more 
generally bred. The dog was held in esteem. Strong 
greyhounds for hunting were imported from the southern 


9, Zoology.* 


1 That this tree, at least, was an importation from Syria 
in historic times is shown by the name (A)erman—i.e., JD. The 
pesen (Yandet; Coptic, ouelel, Mimusops Schimperi, after 

chweinfurth) and other trees may have had a similar history. 

2 Whether the Æragrostis abyssinica, a species of grain, 
called fef in Abyssinia, the poisonous ‘oskar (Calotropis pro- 
cera), and other plants of modern times were known is uncertain, 
but probable, as they are African plants. oes 

3 t Pa-p-yoor,’ ‘the (plant) of the river.’ Cp Bondi, in ZA 
3064 ['92]. 

4 Not much investigated. 
were not continued. 

5 The word is related to pip (Assyrian sis#, Aram. sisya, etc-); 
but the relationship is not quite clear. 


40 


Hartmann’s studies, ZA 1864, 
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countries. The cat became a domestic animal first in 
Egypt (but rather late), perhaps by the side of the weasel 
and ichneumon. 1 

Noblemen undertook hunting expeditions into tbe desert 
where most wild animals of Africa were found. The varions 
antelopes of the steppe (especially the gazelle), the oryx,2 the 
ibex,? etc., were caught and then domesticated, or, at least, 
fattened at home, It is not certain whether the hare was eaten. 

Of wild animals the jackal, the fox, the hyzena, and the 
ichneumon reached Egypt ; in the earliest times also (but 
only occasionally) the lion, the lynx, and the leopard. 
The tusks of the elephant and of the rhinoceros (both 
called Yébz+) were only imported from Nubia— Yéd(z), 
‘Elephantiné’ (z.e., ‘ivory place’), on the first cataract, 
being the emporium for this important trade. The Nile 
was infested by malicious hippopotamuses® and 
crocodiles, both now extinct. That the name Béhémoth 
(Job 4015) is by no means a Hebraised Egyptian word, 
as has frequently been asserted, may be noted in passing 
(so, independently, BEHEMOTH, § 1). 

The marshes were covered with innumerable birds in winter— 
especially wild geese, cranes, fishing birds (such as the pelican, 
the ibis,” and others), and smaller birds of passage from Europe. 
The pursuit of these was both a favourite sport and a useful 
occupation ; they were fattened at home, but (with the exception 
of the pigeon) not domesticated. The domestic fowl became 
known, it would seem, only in Greek times—Diod. (174) and 
Pliny (10 54) describe hatching-ovens as in common use in their 
day. Of rapacions birds, the bald-headed vulture8 was most 
common. Bats in immense numbers filled the mountain clefts. 

Many kinds of fish (as also the soft tortoise, trionyx) were 


obtained from the Nile, and were incredibly cheap—cp 03M, ‘for 
nothing’ (Nu.115; cp Is. 198);—but they are not praised by 
modern travellers. Some—e.g., the oxyrhynchus? (7.e., ‘ sharp- 
snouted ’), and the za‘y10 (a silurus)—were unclean. The later 
theology, at least in Zthiopia, tried (though without success) to 
declare all fish unclean. Air-dried fish were much eaten. 

Multitudes of frogs, lice, flies, scorpions, and locusts remind us 
of the ‘ten plagues.’ Of poisonous serpents, the uræus (a@7a7)12 
enjoyed special veneration (see SERPENT, § 3). 

Owing to the fertility of the country, it has always 
been very thickly peopled: the present population 

Peopl amounts to six millions—.e., it exceeds 

10. People. oven that of Belgium in density (cp § 2). 
The ancient writers who speak of 30,000 towns (!), and 
seven (or even seven and a half: Jos. BJ ii. 16 4) millions 
of people, somewhat exaggerate. 

The race of the ancient Egyptians, who called them- 
selves rdmet,—i.e., ‘men ’—is admirably determined in 
the Table of Nations (Gen. 106), where they are 
classified with the Hamites—-z.e., the light-coloured 
Africans. They were consequently relations (1) of the 
Libyans (see LUBIM, LEHABIM), extending from the 
Senegal to the Oasis of Siwah, at present interrupted 
by many Arab immigrants; (2) of the Cushites (in 
linguistic, not in biblical, sense), who now extend from 
the desert of Upper Egypt to the equator, comprising 
(a) the Bisharin and Hadendoa, (4) the Afar (Danakil), 
and Saho on the coast of Abyssinia, (c) the Agaii tribes 
of Abyssinia (Bogos or Bilin, Khamir, Quara), in the 
S. called Siddama (Kafa, Kullo, ete.), and (d) the 
Somali and Galla. 

Anthropologically, the Egyptians seem to have been 
more closely akin to the Cushites—who all show a slight 
admixture of Negro blood, received at a very remote 
date—than to the purely white Libyans. They were 


1 binn, later Hebrew for ‘weasel’ (TSBA, 9161, and see 
Cat), Egyptian Hatul, wadoyr> ‘ichneumon’ (cp PSBA,7 194 


(84). F 


=a, 


4 Compared by some scholars, following erroneous transcrip- 
tions, such as ‘ağu, with Heb. p»antaz) ‘ivory.’ Etymological 
connection is not probable. 


5 6 Uy 7 8 9 10 
CE R 
11 Worshippers were always advised to abstain 
from fish some time before appearing before the 12 i 


gods to sacrifice. See below (§ 19), on the laws 
of purity. See Fıs, § 87% 
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tall and lean, with strong bones, small hands, thin 
ankles, reddish-brown skin (coloured, on their own 
paintings, in the case of men, dark red, and in the case 
of women, yellow), with long but slightly curled black 
hair, scanty beard, very slightly prognathous chin, full 
lips, almond-shaped black eyes, and long (?) skulls. 

Linguistically, Egyptian is not the bridge between 
Libyan and Cushitic, as one might expect it to be: it 
forms, rather, an independent branch. The Libyan- 
Cushitic and the Egyptian branches both show affinity 
with Semitic, apart from the strong Semitic influence 
upon both, an influence which dates partly from pre- 
historic periods, partly from about 1000 B.C., and partly 
from Islamic times.) Which branch separated itself 
first from the Proto-Semites (in Arabia?) remains to be 
shown, (In Egypt, however, no Asiatic immigration 
can be found in historical times: see § 43.) Some 
Egyptian traditions point correctly SE., not to Nubia 
(erroneous traditions of Greek time), but to the coasts 
of the Red Sea—i.e., Punt (see below, § 48)—and 
indicate affinity with the Hamitic Trog(l)odytes, On 
the other neighbours in the South—viz., thé Nigritic 
Nubians—see ETHIOPIA, § 277 

The language? was, therefore, by no means a 
primitive stammering, or a monosyllabic language 
like the Chinese, as was asserted by 
earlier scholars who derived false con- 
ceptions from the writing. Egyptian has preserved 
something of the vocalic flexibility of the Libyan and 
Semitic against the agglutinative tendencies of the 
Southern Hamitic languages. It shows the system of 
triliterality more clearly than any other Hamitie branch. 
The assertion that it contains elements from Negro 
languages is unfounded: the Hamito-Semitic roots 
only underwent great changes. The sounds (e.g., ‘Azz, 
4, &, s) confirm the view of the relation of Egyptian 
here adopted. The vernacular dialect used from 
1400 to 1000 B.C. in letters, cte., is called by modern 
scholars Neo-Egyptian.? The inscriptions tried more or 
less to preserve the archaic style of the earliest periods 
—not always successfully, after 500 B.C. wretchedly. 
For the rest, even the earliest language is less concise 
and much less obseure than, e.g., Hebrew. On the 
many loan-words from Semitic, see below, § 39 (end). 

Coptic—i.e., the language of Christian Egypt (Arabic 
Kibt, Aobt)—is the same language as that which used 
to be written in hieroglyphics, but much changed (many 
forms, e.g., being shortened), as might be expected, 
after a development of 3000 years." 


11. Language. 


1 Nothing trustworthy has been written on these relations, 
nothing at all on the position within the Hamitic family. It 
is to be wished that the only competent scholar, Prof. 
Reinisch of Vienna, would address himself to this question 
soon. Ethnographers (e.g., Hartmann, Die Vigritier) generally 
exaggerate the fact that all white Africans pass gradually 
over into the Negroes, with whom they are more or less mixed. 

2 The Jatest and best grammar, although very brief, is that of 
Erman, 1894 (in the series, Porta Linguarum Orientalium, 
German and English). Brugsch’s //ieroglyphisch-Demotisches 
Wörterbuch, 1867-80, is the leading dictionary, but must be 
used with the greatest possible caution. Those of Birch (in 
Bunsen, vol. 5), Pierret, and S. Levi, cannot be recommended. 
A Thesaurus verborum sEgyptiacorum by Erman and other 
scholars is in preparation. The stage reached by Egyptian 
philology is best characterised by the statement (after Erman) 
that ‘the age of deciphering is at an end, we {begin to] read.’ 
It is, however, a great exaggeration to state, as some have done, 
that we read Egyptian as a Latinist reads his Cicero. See, e.g., 
below (col. 1232, note r), on the difficulties of transliteration. 
A better analogy would be the way in which good Phcenician 
inscriptions are read ; but the greater excellence and abundance 
of his material gives the advantage, to a considerable extent, 
to the Egyptologist. 

3 See Erman, Neudgyptische Grammatik ('80), who has also 
published a treatise on the earlier vernacular style, Die Sprache 
des Papyrus Westcar (89). 

4 A small collection by Bondi, Dem hebrdisch-phonizischen 
Sprachzweige angehdrige Lehnwéirter, etc., 1886. An exhaus- 
live dictionary by the present writer is in preparation. 

5 The standard grammar is Stern, Aoftische Gram. (1880). 
(Steindorf’s small grammar in the Porta series (’94] may also 
be used: no older book). The best dictionary is still that of 
Peyron, Lex. Lingue Coptica, 1835 (reprinted 1896); but a new 
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Coptic has four principal dialects (Sahidic—iie., Sa'idi or 
Upper Egy tian—Middle Egyptian, represented best by the 
papyri of Akhmim, Fa(i)yumic—formerly wrongly called ash- 
niuric—and Boheiric or Lower Egyptian), diverging sometimes 
strongly ; already about 1300 B.C. a payrus states that a man fron 
the N. frontier cannot well understand an Egyptian from Ele- 
phantiné. (On Coptic dialects, see further Text, § 37). 

As the vowels in ancient Egyptian were in general 


not indicated, their determination, though it is sometimes 


. _ possible through late Egyptian (Cop- 
122, Phonetics. tic), and, in the case of some proper 
names (see below, col. 1232, n. 1}, through Greek and 
other authors, cannot usually be effected with precision. 

Certain grammatical terminations (x and 7), however, were 
sometimes indicated by the signs for the consonants w and y, and 
later the ideographic sign for the dual assumed a vocalic value 
(iori). : 

Foreign words, however, demanded exceptionally 
complete representation of the vowels. 

In the Middle Empire, accordingly, sprang up the practice of 
using the symbols for w, x, and » and the signs for certain 
syllables ending in these consonants, to indicate the vowels 
in the transliteration of foreign words, often in direct imitation of 
the cuneiform vowels. This has been called the syllabic system. l 

The 24 consonants distinguished in the script were 
originally the following : 

3 (n, not always consonantal, never="ain), 7 (better J, to ex- 
press both » and [later] x; the Middle Empire created a special 
y), $, W, 8, p, J, m, n, r (distinguished from 7 only in Demotic), 
A, A, 2, A (from very early times not distinguished from 4), § (from 
early times not distinguished from s), s, $, 4,4, g, £, £ (an unknown 
sibilant), @ (not, as sometimes maintained, originally = »),2 g 
(better z or s), similar to Semitic y (cp the Ethiopian s later Z5). 

The principles of transliteration of Semitic names 
in the New Empire have not been completely explained 
yet (see As. u. Eur. chap. 5); but the following 
are the commonest equivalences that are not obvious. 

n is represented by the 7; 3 by g (4) or; a by d; 1 by 4, $; 
v by z (or d); p by £ (rarely s); 5 by Z or (never [in early texts] 
initially) /; y by d(@@ ors); iy by s(S); and w by š or (before two 
consonants, etc.) s. 


The hieroglyphics which constitute the national system 
of writing (called ‘the scripture of sacred words,’ and 
EA said to have been invented by the god 
a har Dhouti @wiir—a name less correctly 
written Thot) have arisen from a piectographic system 
very much like that of the Mexicans, just as did the 
Babylonian (to which it is very strikingly analogous) 
and the Chinese writing. Our ‘rebus'’ is based upon 
the same principles. 


vp (rémet), a ‘head’ &) (dep), or a ‘tree’ () 


(am) can easily be painted entirely. ‘Wood’ (Ze?) can be 
represented by a twig \>-7™, ‘ water’ (#02) by three water lines 
awww, and—here we pass over more and more to symbolism— 


‘night’ by ‘star-on-heaven’ San ‘to go’ by legs N tio 


A man 


bring’ (ez) by a vessel + going |\, ‘to give’ (dy) by a 

sacrificial cake (?) in a hand Af, ‘to fight’ (‘2') by weapons 
v 

in use l k j, ‘to write’ (s¥) by the writing material [4 f}. 

Thus a great many ideas may be symbolised. 

This would lead, however, to too many combinations, besides 
leaving it uncertain how to read signs shied admit synonymous 
translations, and providing no means for the expression of any 
inflection. Some further contrivances, therefore, were necessary. 
Hence, just as an English pictograph might perhaps express ‘I’ 
by an ‘eye’ £63. , homophonous words are expressed by one 


sign, ġeny ‘to row’ , €g., Standing also for enu ‘(to be) 


turbulent.’ Thus this symbol becomes a syllabic sign, Za. 


kap, ‘claw,’ is used also for of ‘to hide, 


kope ‘to fumigate,’ etc.—i.¢., as a syllabic sign=<4A, etc. 
Finally, some of these syllabic signs, consisting of only one 
firm consonant,? came to be used for single consonants. In this 
way, ¢.g., Ac fay (three consonants, but two of them semi- 
vowels; in Heb. letters something like +yn), ‘slug’ (originally 


Similarly 


one is a crying need (those of Tattam and Parthey are un- 
trustworthy). 


1 Cp WMM, As. u. Eur, 58-91. 

2 Finally, all sonant consonants were confounded. 

3 The only exception is —#— s, from ses (?), ‘bar of a door.’ 
The popular explanation by an acrophonic principle is incorrect. 
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‘bearer'), became the simple /; 4, kay, ‘high ground’ (repre- 
senting a declivity), became the letter #, p; andsoon. By such 
letters (from 24 to 26; Plutarch, 25), all inflections, and many 
words, were written. (On the treatment of the vowels see above, 
§ 12a.) oe. 

As an additional safeguard a syllabic sign, such as An 


mentioned above, is commonly followed (sometimes preceded) 
by an alphabetic sign (in this case anx) for the sake of clearness 


(thus én +n). This is the so-called phonetic complement. 


Wenn 
The last element of the system consists of what are called de- 
terminatives, the method of employing which will appear from 


the following examples :—Thus, e.g., | i i means ‘to write.’ 


Followed by the determinative ‘man,’ thus f , it means 


writex—i.e., ‘scribe.’ If we place after it a ‘book,’ J, thus 


i g , it means writing—i.e., ‘book' (both words from a stem ss, 


sega, nno, but differently vocalised). Again wY 


an elephant +a piece of skin (where the second sign, the de- 
terminative, could also be omitted), means ‘elephant’ (yééu); 


&3 the sign of a city indicates that Yébu, the 


ERG 


but in 


city (Elephantiné), is meant. Similarly marks the end of 
that of a woman’s name ; words for small 


This is a 


every man’s name, 


plants receive at the end, trees ( ), and so on. 


great help to the reader, and compensates somewhat for the 
absence of vowels. 


Thus a very perfect system was formed whereby, by 
the employment of several thousand signs (of which, 


HIERATIC. 


ni 


mn 


Fic. 2.—To illustrate the development of Egyptian writing. 
Partly after Erman and Krebs. 


however, only a few hundred were in common use), 
anything whatever might be expressed—a complicated 
system, it is true, but not so complicated and ambiguous 
as, e.g., the later Babylonian cuneiform writing. The 
accomplishments of reading and writing were not rare.? 

The hieroglyphs, or sculptured writing-signs, were 
admirably suited for monumental and ornamental 
purposes; but when used for writing books upon 
papyrus, they had to be abridged and adapted to the 
pen, exactly as our written letters differ from the printed 


forms. (i.) Thus the picture of a lion 2x (rw),? 


1 Such papyri of non-magic character as are found in the 
tombs are mostly old copy-books used by the deceased in 
their schoolboy days. The mention of women bringing the 
meals for their sons to the school proves that the poor also 
Eee Bo the advantages of education. 

This word may be taken as an illustration of the old con- 
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became in cursive writing yA , the man “WP. he, and 


so on. This is called Hieratic writing—so called as 
being, like the hieroglyphic, a sacred script, though not, 
like it, designed for monumental use. (ii.) In course 
of time was developed, by the progress of abridgment, 
a regular shorthand, called by the Greeks Demotic 
or popular, because in their time it was the style of 
writing used in daily life! It is also called epis- 
tolographic, or letter-style (Egyptian sfay-en-Sa'y). In 


this script the lion becomes ve or vie . The illustration 


(fig. 2) gives three letter signs and two word signs: in 
hieroglyphs, in five forms of hieratic, and in demotic. 
All cursive writing runs from right to left (like 
Heb. etc.), hieroglyphics in both directions (though 
never bustrophedon) ; but originally both ran mostly 
from top to bottom, like the oldest Babylonian and like 
Chinese. The opinion? that the Semitic (Phoenician) 
letters were derived from the hieratic script has become 
very popular, but is in every way improbable. The 
latest hieroglyphic inscription is one at Esneh, giving 
the name of the Roman emperor Decius (250 A.D.) ; the 
latest demotic text is one at Philæ, dated 453 A.D. If 
the earliest translations of the Christian Scriptures into 
Coptic—i.e., Egyptian in its latest form—were made, as 
is usually assumed, about 200 A.D.,? there should be 
a continuous tradition. As a living language, Coptic 
died out about 1500 A.D. ; at present only a very few, 
even of the Coptic priests, possess any understanding of 
the Coptic liturgic service. Coptic is written with 
Greek letters and six demotic signs (C] /, D 4, 


Brn KG, oO gj [a palatal sound of doubtful 
value, later pronounced like ¢¥ or œ], + z).4 


The knowledge of the earlier systems of writing was com- 
pletely lost,5 after the whole country was subjected to 
Christianity. The key to the decipherment of the hiero- 
glyphic and demotic was at last recovered by F. Champollion 6 
in 1822, by the help of the Rosetta stone with its trilingual 
inscription (a decree of Ptolemy Y. Epiphanes in Egyptian [in 
hieroglyphic and demotic characters] and in Greek ; found in 1799, 
now in the Brit. Mus.). Thusthe decipherment was indirectly a 
consequence of Napoleon's expedition to Egypt in 1798. 

The chief writing material of ancient Egypt was papyrus, 
a kind of paper made from papyrus stalks, which were sliced, 
beaten, and pasted together. Its colour was brown or 
yellowish brown. The chief defect was its brittleness ; never- 
theless, the writing was often washed off and the papyrus 
used again. Both sides could be written on. Red ink marked 
divisions and corrections, as in medizval MSS. Books were 
inroll form. (Among the Hebrews the same writing material was 
in common use: cp Jer. 3623.) Documents of great importance 
were written on leather, drafts mostly on potsherds (ostvaca). 


The religion” of Ancient Egypt, always retaining so 
many remnants of barbarous primitive times, stands in 
striking contrast to the high civilisation 
of that country. Originally it was not 
very different from the low animism or 


13. Primitive 
religion. 


nection between Hamitic and Semitic (cp § 11); it is prehistoric 
in Egyptian and may have sounded Zawe(’). Cp Hamitic /#bah 
(Saho and Afar), 74a (Somali), with Semitic Zadz ‘lion’ (which 
migrated back to Egypt as A&BO1), Heb. Nap. 

1 The Demotische Gram. of H. Brugsch (55) is quite anti- 
quated. The scholar who has paid most attention to demotic 
lately is E. Revillout (Chrestomathie Demotique, etc. ; to be 
used with caution). 

2 Expressed first by De Rougé, Mém, sur lOrigine 
Égyptienne de (Alphabet Phénicien, [74]. Still more un- 
tenable is Halévy’s attempt to derive the Semitic from the 
hieroglyphic letters. See WRITING. ' 

3 See, however, TEXT, §§ 36, 38, where a later date (circa 300) 
is argued for. 

4 Dialects preserve the ancient # p-> as O 

5 The few traditions about the hieroglyphics found in Greek 
writers (especially Horapollo, Wierog/yphica) are now recognised 
as being all more or less correct; but for the decipherment they 
were in various respects insufficient. 

6 The attempts of Th. Young (1819), which came near finding 
the key, but nevertheless missed it, have been well estimated by 
Le Page Renouf, PS BA 19 188 [96]. 

7 Le Page Renouf, Lect. on the Origin and, „Growth of 
Religion [82]; Wiedemann, Die Rel. der alten Agypter (192, 
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fetishism of the negro races, 
own spirit haunting it. 

Such a demon appeared here as a jackal, there as a lion, bird, 
frog, or snake, orin a tree or a rock. We can understand why, in 
the lakes of the Fa(i)yiim and in the whirlpool of the first cataract 
at Elephantingé, a crocodile was the local deity (Sobk and Hnumu); 
why the god Anup(u), leading the dead to Hades, originally (it 
would seem) in the Memphitic (t) necropolis, was the black jackal 
of the desert ; andsoon. We cannot easily understand, however, 
why, at Busiris, a wooden fetish of strange form,! the Dad, signified 
the highest local god, and why at a later date a he-goat represented 
there the ‘soul(?) of the Dedi’ (Bi-n-déd[i], Mévéns—‘ Dedi’ 
meaning ‘inhabitant of the Dad’), or why the earliest symbol of 
Osiris was a wine(?)-skin on a pole2 (which caused the Greeks 
to identify this dead god with their joyful Bacchus), and so on. 

Originally, sun, nioon, and stars were considered to 
be divine ; but, with the exception of the sun-god Ré',3 
the local gods had more temples and enjoyed more 
worship and sacrifices. At Memphis, the chief god was 
Ptah,* styled by his own priests the ‘master-artisan,’ 
and, therefore, the creator, who with his hammer opened 
the chaotic egg-shaped world; but even the western 
suburb of the city belonged to a different god, Sokari, 
a hawk sitting in a sledge shaped like a ship. ‘Thus 
the gods were almost innumerable in the earliest times. 
Their forms (human, animal, or mixed), colours (Neith 
is green, Amon blue, and so on), symbols, etc., are of 
perplexing variety. 

Fortunately, the superior splendour of the deities in the 
large cities, with their great temples, led to the worship 
of the tutelary gods of the villages and 
small towns being more and more 
abandoned. Am(nijon,%e.g., the god of the later capital 
Thebes (called No-Amon [g.v.], ‘Amon's city,’ in the 
OT), thus became the official god, and so the highest 
in the whole kingdom, circa 1600 B.C. (sacred animal 
the ram), The Egyptians themselves, indeed, seem to 
have been puzzled by their endless pantheon. ‘They tried 
to reduce it by identifying minor divinities with great 
and popular ones, treating them as one being under 
different appearances—e.g., the lion-headed Sohmet 
(wrongly called Sebet or Paht)? of Leontopolis and the 


Every locality had its | 


14. Changes. 


cat of Bubastus were identified, the one being explained 
as the warlike, the other as the benevolent, form. Very 
old is the system of uniting several local gods into a 
family, usually as father, mother, and child (in Thebes, 
e.g., the solar Amon and Mut, and the lunar onsu). 
Subsequently, out of such triads, eircles—especially of 
nine divinities (enneads)—-were formed, and whole 
genealogies elaborated. 

Even in prehistorie times, the progress of thought 
showed itself in the tendency to make forees of nature, 
especially solar divinities, out of the old meaningless 
fetishes ; but these attempts did not lead to a reason- 
able, complete system. 

To enumerate some of the earliest results: Osiris8 of Abydos 
becomes, as the setting sun, the god of the lower world, king 


and judge of the dead. In this function he is assisted by the 
Moon-god Thout (Dhouti), an ibis or an ibis-headed god 9—origin- 


ET '96; useful), brief; also Brugsch, Rel. u. Myth. [1884-88] 
(the fullest, but labouring under the great defect of following by 
preference the systems of the /atest Egyptian theology); Lie- 
hblein, Egyptian Rel. ('84]; Maspero, La myth. Égyptienne l’89; 
critical]; Petrie, Religion and Conscience in Ane. Egypt 
[98]; Lange in Chantepie de la Saussaye, Rel.-gesch.(), vol. i. 
For pictures the best work of reference is Lanzone, Dizionario di 
Mitologia Egisia ('81] (cp also Champollion, Pantheon Eg., '25). 


f ¢ S A: 


1 
6 i On vocalisation, see below, § 40 n. 
8 .@ The ‘ Tomb of Osiris,’ discovered near Abydos in 1898, 
is an ancient royal tomb. According to some scholars, 
Osiris is mentioned as YON (read * TON) in Is.104, 
and Apis as “an in Jer.4G615. On these readings see notes 


in Heb. edition of SBOT. Cp also AHIRA, PHINEHAS, ASSIR, 
Apis, Hur, HARNEPHER, and NAMES, § 68. 
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ally god of Hermopolis—who becomes a god of wisdom and 
writing. Anubis! assists, leading the dead to Osiris, like 
Hermes Psychopompos. Osiris himself (son of the goddess 
Wut)had been sent down to the dark region—z.e., nurdered—by 
his wicked brother Sét, 3798 (Typhon in Greek), the local god of 
N. Ombos,? who is figured as a poorly sculpted ass(?7).3 This 
malicious god, who eventually (though only very late) became 
a kind of Satan, was explained as god of thunder and clouds 
(therefore identified with the cloud (?)-serpent ‘4fof), in the latest 
period also as the sea or the desert—.e., all nature hostile to 
man. He is punished by Hor(us)4 (of Edfu), the young son of 
Isis (HCE),® the wife of Osiris (worshipped especially at Phila:, 
often identified with Sothis, the Dog-star), who reunites the body 
of Osiris (the sun), hewn in pieces (the stars) by Sét. The form 
of the myth which makes Isis go to Phoenicia in search of Osiris’ 
body, carried to Byblus by the Nile and the Ocean, is evidently 
quite late, identifying her with Beltis-Astarte. She educates 
Hor, hiding herself from Sét and his seventy-two followers (later 
explained as the seventy-two hottest days) in the Delta-marshes, 
Her sister Nephthys® (Vedt-46t) is the wife of Sét and the 
mother of Anubis (by Osiris). 


It was this circle of divinities that gained most 
popularity and became known even outside of Egypt. 
Possibly it is simply by accident (?) that we possess only 
fragments of the myths that grew up, representing those 
connected with the Osirian circle; the rest of the gods 
might not look quite so lifeless if we knew the mythology 
referring to them, 


We can see under what difficulties Egyptian theology laboured. 
Not only had it to admit that in the morning the sun was called 
Llepre7 (a beetle rolling its egg across the heavens), later //or (a 

eity of whom there are seven forms), at noon Re',8—both Lor 
and Re‘ being hawks and evidently representing the sun flying 
across the heavens,—and in the evening Atum (at Heliopolis, 
where he was represented in human form sailing in a ship across 
the heavenly ocean);—but it had also to acknowledge that 
other solar divinities were appearances of the same being. 


Some were cosmical gods— 


Nun (Novv) or Nuu is the abyss from whom all gods and 
things came—chaos. The earth is the god Seb (or Gebt); the 
heaven or celestial ocean bows herself over him as a goddess,’ 
Nut;10 their child is the sun (=Osiris). The space between 
them is the god Su (Sow, ws), a lion. His companion, Tefnut, 
represents, perhaps, the celestial moisture. 


Other gods assume other special functions— 


On Thout (Dhouti, moon) and Ptah as protectors of scribes and 
scholars and of artisans and builders, sce above ($$124,13). Imhote 
of Memphis was the god of physicians, Ithyphallic Min 
became a harvest deity, like the serpent Remute(t), and as god 
of Coptos, the master of the Trog(I)odytes in the Nubian desert, 
just as Neit of Sais!2 ruled over the Libyans. The cow Zat- 
hor (2.¢., abode of the Sun-god) 13 became mistress of love and joy, 
but showed her solar nature in ruling all Eastern countries. 
Warlike gods were Onhur of This, Monju of Hermonthis, and 
above all, the malicious Sét, whose worship was abandoned more 
and more after roco P.C. (see above [first small type passage 
in this section]). This distribution of functions, however, 
is 5o contradictory that nowhere does an intelligent system 
result. 


The sacred animals belonged to two categories— 
Some, such as the black bull called Apis !4 (Hapi) at Memphis, 
that called Mnévis at Heliopolis, and the crocodile Sobk (Sovxos), 
were considered miraculous incarnations of the local god (pure 
fetishism); but at other places every cat was sacred (as at 
Bubastus),!5 or every letos-fish (as at Letopolis), and so forth 
(totemism?). So, while the crocodile was worshipped at some 
places (e.g., Ombos), it was sometimes persecuted from a sense 
of religious duty, even in a neighbouring city (as, e.g., at Edfu). 

1 

AA part in prehistoric times. The sceptre 
which all divinities hold in their hands 
| Ay 1 , seems to bear his head. His sacred colour was red, 


2 He must have played a most important 


and red-haired men were despised as ‘ typhonic.’ 
3 4 
sst HRA 
4 AX i 
5 6 7 ` 8 


© 
9 The heaven is, besides, frequently represented as a cow, 
because the abyss on which the carth in its chaotic state floated 


was the cow Meht-wēret. 


"a u iy 13 


(fetish atom). 12 Symhol £K 
14 On a prohable OT ref. to Apis see above, col. 1215, n. 8. 
15 Hence the large cat cemetery near the modern Zakazik (now 
commercially exploited for manure). 
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The great mass of the people never advanced beyond 
the traditional worship of the local idol (the ' town god’) 
or sacred animal. Among the priests, 
the most advanced thinkers came, it 
is true, to the result that all gods are only different forms 
of the same divine energy,—a conclusion which, how- 
ever, did not lead them to monotheism, as might have 
been expected, but to a kind of pantheism. Such ad- 
vanced thought remained, of course, the property of a few 
educated persons, though it was not treated as a mystery. 
Other rationalists followed somewhat euhemeristic lines, 
treating all gods as deified pharaohs of the earliest period. 
On early traces of the deluge- and the paradise-traditions, 
see DELUGE, PARADISE ; of borrowing from Asia there 
is here no question. 

In the sphere of cosmogony no reasoned system was 
ever developed: besides Prak, the potter Hnum(u) of 
Elephantiné,! as well as other gods, claimed to have 
been creator, Nowhere can any uniform dogma be 
found (cp CREATION, § 8). 

It is interesting that, after 1600, the Egyptians had 
a strong tendency to increase their already end- 
- „n less pantheon by adding foreign divini- 

oer ties, especially gods of a warlike char- 
acter. 

We find the god Suteh? of the Hittites (not of the Hyksos ; 
see § 52) so popular as almost to displace Sét. The Semitic 
god RaSpu (‘lightning,’ 4W), the goddesses “Anat, ‘Astart 
(MAFI), Kedesh (‘the holy one,’ & 77), Beltis of Byblus-Gebal, 
“Asit, Adim, etc. were recognised. Ba‘al and Astarte had their 
temples at Thebes and Memphis. Whether the strangely figured 
Besi was a foreign (Babylonian? Arabian 2) divinity is doubtful. 
This protector against wild animals and serpents, and patron of 


aes music, and the cosmetic art, had at least a much earlier 
cult. 


If we find various accounts of the creation of the 
world and of man, various explanations of the daily 
: course of the sun, etc., we need not 
a recite wonder that the belief in life after 
i death ê was never reduced to a dogma. 
According to the opinion of later times, the dead went 
down to the dark lower world (Amentet, ’AuévOns—z.e., 
the west), passed obstacles of every kind, opened many 
closed gates, and satisfied various guardians of monstrous 
form by the use of magic formulas previously placed in 
the coffins for this purpose. Finally the dead man 
reached the great judgment hall (wesket) of Osiris, into 
which he was introduced by Anubis. His moral life was 
tested in a cross-examination by the forty-two monstrous 
judges (the answers denying the forty-two cardinal sins? 
were ready prepared in his magic book), and by the 
weighing of his heart in the balance of Mē'it, the 
goddess of justice.’ Those who were declared to be 
wicked were sent to a hell full of flames, and were 
tortured by evil spirits (some seem to have supposed 
that they assumed the form of unclean animals), The 
good were admitted to ‘the fields of Aaru- (or Yaaru?) 
plants,’ where they sowed and reaped on fields irrigated 
by the Nile of Hades. Small figures of slaves, or rather 
substitutes for the dead, made of porcelain or other 
material, were placed in the coffin to assist the deceased 
in this peasant life. Originally it may have been only 
persons belonging to the highest classes who claimed 
to ascend to heaven upon the ladder of the Sun-god, 
and to become companions of the sun during his daily 
voyage over the heavenly ocean; but, later, this was 
anticipated for every one who should be ‘found pure.’ 
1 K 2 See Ed. Meyer, ZDAlG 31717 [77]; WMM 
has the (Nubian?) deity ‘Anitket at Elephan- 
tiné anything to do with ‘Onka, as Semitists 

7 Murder, adultery, slander, theft, fraud, robbery 
of the dead, sacrilege, etc. 


15. Pantheism. 


As. u. Eur. 309 f. 
3 On his representations see Griffith, PSBA 
i A 
: have sometimes asserted. 
6 Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Im- 


1687 [’94). 
5 But Hat-hor has nothing to do with “AStar; nor 
mortality of the Soul (95), a popular manual by 
E A. W. Budge, etc. ‘ $ y 
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Every deceased person was even expected to become 
Osiris himself, and is addressed as ‘ Osiris So-and-So.' 
The dead were allowed to visit the earth occasionally — 
not at night but in the day-time—assuming the form of 
different animals.! At night they returned to their 
tombs, or to the lower world,—places which are rarely 
distinguished in a clear way. 

Various conflicting doctrines are intermingled—e.g., the belief 
that the souls of the departed are the stars or dwell in the stars 
(which are by others explained as the dispersed members of the 
slain Sun-god Osiris: see above, § 14), that all shadows? must 
live in darkness and misery in the nether-world, persecuted by 
evil spirits, so that it is best for the dead person to become, by 
witchcraft, one of these evil monsters himself, and that the soul, 
in the form of a half-human bird? (bæi), lives in or near the 
grave, hungry, and dependent entirely upon the offerings of 
food and drink deposited at the tomb. Sometimes the oases of 
the Western desert are identified with the fields of the dead. 
The Egyptian priests never put themselves to any trouble to 
harmonise these and other contradictory traditions ; they con- 
tented themselves rather with providing that magic formule 
and prayers adapted to each of them were made and collected. 
On these collections, see below, § 20. 

‘The care bestowed upon the worship of the dead is 
very remarkable. The huge pyramids of the most 

- ancient kings, the detached tombs of 
pe their officials (now called by Egypto- 
* logists mast’bas—an Arabic word), the 
interior of which was covered with sculptures, and the 
long rock-galleries, especially at Thebes, testify that the 
Egyptians devoted greater zeal than any other nation on 
earth to the abodes and the memory of their dead, and 
to the sustenance of their souls by sacrifices. This 
care is shown also in the practice of embalming ;* ep 
EMBALMING. 

Originally only the nobles were able to pay for mummifica- 
tion, with its costly spices (and natron) and its skilful wrapping 
in layers of linen, by which means some mummies have sur- 
vived 4000 years without great change. Later, however, 
cheaper methods, such as dipping the body into hot asphalt, 
made the custom almost universal. The ‘forty days of embalm- 
ing’ (Gen.50 3) after removal of the intestines (which were then 
placed in the four jars, erroneously called canopes, representing 
often four tutelary demons) and the hrain, and the ‘seventy days 
of lamenting,’ are usual. The face was frequently gilt; the 
wrapped body was put in one or two cases of wood or carton- 
nage, of human form, more or less painted and ornamented ; 
wealthy people enclosed these, again, in large stone sarcophagi. 

All this seems to point to a primitive belief that the 
soul would live only as long as the body existed, though 
this is indeed nowhere expressly stated. Later, the 
reason was given that the soul liked to be near the 
body, and would sometimes even return into it or into 
a statue of the dead. The distinction between the soul 
(az), the shadow (fazéet), and the double (a) which 
always accompanies a man in life and seems to receive 
the soul after death, was by no means clear even to 
Egyptian dogmatists, and is quite obscure for us. 

‘The tombs had annexed to them a chapel for offering 
to the statue of the 4a,5 which stood in an adjoining 
small, dark room, the latter connected with the chapel 
by a small window or hole in order to let the smell of 
incense, etc., penetrate to the soul in the statue. 

Besides real offerings, pictures of food were given; these 
had the advantage of durability, and were, by the help of 
magic, as efficacious as real bread and meat. Often a basin 
of water before the tomb furnished drink for the soul, and 
trees were planted round it, ‘that the soul might sit under their 
shady branches.’ The sarcophagus was deposited in a pit, 
which was filled up with stones and sand (except in the case of 
rock tomhs, already safe enough). The poor were, of course, 
less luxuriously housed. They were massed in simple pits 
leased by undertakers. All tombs were situated in the desert, 
the arable land being much too scarce and costly. . 

Whilst it can hardly be proved that the religious ideas 
of the Egyptians ever influenced the belief of the Hebrews 

: (the so-called ‘ golden calves’ [see CALF, 

19. Ritual. § 2] were certainly no imitation of the 
Apis cult, all kinds of animals being sacred at one place 
or unother in Egypt), it cannot well be denied that the 


1 This was misunderstood by the Greeks. A migration of 
souls in the Indian sense was unknown to the Egyptians. 


2 3 4 See The Mummy, by E. A. Wallis 
iN 
T °A 


Budge, 1893. 


5 Or kay el 
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ritual laws and laws of purity of the Hebrews often 
seem to follow the analogy of the later Egyptian customs. 
The priests had to observe scrupulous cleanliness, to 
shave all hair (hence their bald heads, imitated in the 
Roman tonsure), to wear only linen, and to abstain 
from all unclean food, this being very much the same as 
among the Hebrews.! See above (§ 9) on the unclean- 
ness (especially) of the swine. 

Some parts of every animal (the head ?) were forbidden. Eggs 
were not to be eaten. Contact with dead bodies defiled, notwith- 
standing the cult of the dead. Embalmers, therefore, were 
unclean. Circumcision, for which, as for all ritual purposes 
only stone knives were to be used (cp Josh. 52), was general 
for both sexes from time immemorial (see Circumcision). The 
method of killing and offering animals, the burning of incense 
Gpon bronze censers of ladle form?), the ahlutions, and many 
other ritualistic details, were similar to those practised among the 
Israelites. Human sacrifices occurred in the earlier times (see 
Isaac); later, cakes in human form seem to have been sub- 
stituted. 

The priests, called ‘the pure,'? «'éb(u), formed a 
well-organised hierarchy in four (later five) classes 
(gvAal), with many degrees, from the common priest 
to the high-priest ruling over the principal temple of 
the nomos or over the temples of several nomes.* The 
priestly career seems to have been open, theoretically, to 
every boy of Egyptian descent who studied the canon of 
sacred books (forty-two, according to Greek tradition) in 
the temple-school ; whether this was the case in practice 
we do not know. ‘The highest dignities at least were 
more or less in the hands of certain families of the 
aristocracy.” Women were not admitted to the regular 
priesthood, Priestesses appear later only under the title 
of ‘singers’ of the divinity. They formed the choirs. 

The religious literature was not so rich as the masses 
of manuscripts fromthe tombs might lead one to suppose. 
The catalogue of the library of the 
large temple at Edfu enumerates only 
thirty-six books, mostly ritualistic. 
The earliest texts would be the old books from which 
come the inscriptions (of about 3000 lines) in five 
pyramids belonging to dynasties 5 and 6 (see below, 
§ 46) which were opened in 1881. More than any other 
religious texts, they bear a magical character. After 
2000 B.C. another large collection came into use, the 
‘Book of going out in daytime,’ now commonly called 
the ‘Book of the dead.’ This is not a theological 
compendium, ‘the Bible of the Ancient Egyptians,’ as 
it has been very unsuitably designated. It contains 
mostly magic formulze, often of a very nonsensical 
character, for the protection and guidance of the dead 
in the lower world, and the confusion of doctrines of 
which we spoke above. Thousands of copies—some 
over a hundred feet long and with very elaborate pictures, 
and others brief extracts, giving one or two of the 
chapters —are among the chief attractions of our 
museums of antiquities.” 


20. Religious 
literature. 


1 These laws were less scrupulously observed in earlier times. 
See above (§ 9 n.) on the restrictions with regard to fish. Those 
offering sacrifices had to abstain also from game, evidently be- 


cause it was not properly bled. 
A 

4 The Ptolemaic documents and Clem.Alex., Strom. VI., 
would give us the following classification: high priest, prophet, 
stolist (superintending the clothing of the idols and the offerings), 
two classes of ‘sacred scribes’ (the higher one being that of the 
wrepopopot or feather-wearers), the horoscopist (the name has 
been wrongly explained as meaning ‘astronomer’; the correct 
meaning seems to be ‘a priest officiating only occasionally’), the 
singer. This classification is neither exhaustive nor applicable 
to earlier times. 

5 The fact of the king officiating as priest at sacrifices confirms 
the view that there was no priestly caste. 

8 De Rougé incorrectly called it ‘le rituel funéraire.’ 

7 The text was published after very late and bad copies by 
Lepsius and De Rougé (both reprinted hy Davis, '94). Of fac- 
similes in colours the Papyrus of Ani in the Brit. Mus. (’93, 
etc.) is best known (also Deveria, Pap. Sutimes, a copy in 
Leemans, Monuments; Pap. Nebked, etc.). The great edition 
of Naville (86) has shown the immense textual corruption of 
all manuscripts, which leaves much work to future scholars. 
Best translation by Le Page Renouf, The Egyptian Book of the 
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The Book of respiration (Say n sonsen), the book May my 
name flourish, and the Book of passing through eternity, are 
shorter imitations. The large Book of that which isin the nether- 
world (ami-duat, Lanzone['79]?)—a very fanciful and mysterious 
book, more of pictures than of texts, which ornaments many sar- 
cophagi—still awaits a critical edition (abridg. version, Jéquier). 

The scientific side of theology is represented by a 
fragment of a commentary (Berlin); other commentaries, 
consisting of symbolical expositions, form part of the 
Book of the Dead (ch. 17). Sacred geography was a 
favourite study (Pap. of Tanis and of Lake Moeris).3 
Rituals—such as that for burial (ed. Schiaparelli, ’82), 
that for embalming (Maspero), and that for the cult of 
Anion and Mut (Berlin}~-are found, and many hymns in 
praise of gods or temples. They are of little originality.4 
On contemplative and speculative religion not one line 
has been preserved, and certainly there was not much of it. 
The priests were too content with the old traditions. 

The didactic literature bears a practical character and 
is entirely secular. * The Exhortations of a 

5 . Bulak 4, transl. by Chabas in Z’ Egypto- 
ee logie; also by Amélineau in La Morale 
* Egypt.) are a really beautiful collection 
of moral rules. Small demotic ethical papyri have been 
published by Pierret and Revillout.’ 

The Praise of Scholastic Studies (Pap. Salier 2, 
Anast. 7)§ is full of sarcastic humour, but too prosy for 
modern taste; the ‘Papyrus Prisse’ (Chabas, Virey, 
partly Griffith ; see [Vorld's Best Lit. 5327) is of stilted 
obscurity. All these works belong to the classical 
period of the Middle Empire. 

Several later imitations of the Praise of Scholastic Studies 
were frequently used as copying exercises for schoolboys, in 
order to instil love of study. For the rest, the many school- 
books contain .exercises of rhetorical aim. The ‘Story of the 
Eloquent Peasant’ (Griffith 76.), and ‘The Man tired of Life’ 
(Erman {’96]) belong to this category. 

We sec from inscriptions and other representations 
that the Egyptians had a tolerable knowledge of 
astronomy—the high priest of Heliopolis 
was called the ‘chief astronomer.’ We 
owe to them our modern (Julian) calendar; but they 
themselves used in common life a year of twelve months 
(of thirty days each) and five epagomene, or additional 
days (without any intercalation). The astronomical 
year, called Sothic because marked by the ‘rising’ of 
Sothis (Sirius), was known, but not in popular use.? 

Ptolemy JIT. found a reform of the calendar to be an urgent 
need. His attempt to effect it, however, in 238 B.C., proved a 
failure. Much superstition in regard to these matters is dis 
cernible; cpthe Calendar of tucky and untucky days (transl. 
Chabas, ’70). The hours were determined by observing the 
position of the celestial bodies with the instrument figured 
below.8 No scientific astronomical work has come down 
to us; but we have a mathematical handbook (London, ed. 
Eisenlohr) which shows that the Egyptians were not so far 
advanced in mathematics as, e.g., the Babylonians.9 High 
admiration of Egyptian medicine was shown throughout the 


ancient world, and even medizval medicine is full of Egyptian 
elements.10 The medical papyri (Berlin ed. Brugsch; un- 


22. Science. 


Dead, ‘a6 (those by Birch, ’67, and Pierret, 82, are antiquated ; 
Budge, ’98, is less critical). 

1 These three books have heen edited by Brugsch, Lieblein, 
and Von Bergmann respectively. 

2 Also in Bonomi, Sarcophagus of Oimeneptah ('64), and 
(from the walls of the royal tombs) Mission Franç. II. and III. 
k Petrie and Mariette ; the second discussed by Brugsch and 

eyte. 

4 That on Amon, translated by Grébaut, is considered the 
best. Itis, however, anything but an original composition., It 
is reprinted in RP 2121. (This English work gives translations 
of almost the whole literature of Egypt; but in the first series 
these are often of very questionable character. The second 
series shows improvement in this respect. Excellent translations 
by Griffith of a large pari of the Egyptian literature have just 
appeared in The World's Best Literature [1897], p. 5225 7. [the 
hymn in question, p. 5309]. 

5 In Rec. de Trav. 1, and Rez. Egypt. 1, 

6 Transl. by Maspero in his Etudes sur le genre épistolaire. 

7 The astronomical and the common year coincided every 
1460 years—a so-called Sothic period (see CHRONOLOGY, § 19). 

8 9 J 9 Arithmetical fragments also in Griffith’s 


Kahun papyri. p 
10 Shown first by Le Page Renouf, ZA 11123 
('73]. How this came (through the Arabs") is discussed by G. 
Ebers, ZA 381 ['95}. 
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published MSS or Berlin and London; treatises on female 
diseases and veterinary art in Griffith’s Kakun papyri; above 
all, the great papy Ebers at Leipsic, written about 1600 B.c.) 
show, however, little practical knowledge, and a surprising 
ignorance of anatomy, as against an abundance of superstition 
and silly sorcery.1 
There are a good many books of magic (with many 
religious and some medical elements)—partly lawful 
. magic (cp, e.g., Chabas, Le pap. Magique 
23. Magic. Harris, ’57), partly forbidden witchcraft 
(Leyden). ‘The latter was threatened with capital punish- 
ment (cp pap. Lee), Thus we see that the country of 
Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. 3 8) was the true home of all 
kinds of magic (Is. 193). It would be quite wrong, 
however, to ascribe the miracles performed by the 
pharaoh’s magicians (Ex. 7, etc.) to anything else than 
jugglery (see SERPENT, § 3a), for there was far less 
knowledge of natural science in Egypt than, eg., in 
Greece, 
Even historiography was not highly developed. 
There were chronicles of single reigns—a panegyric 
: specimen has been preserved in the great 
a po papyrus Harris I., referring to Ramses III. 
ONE. (about the largest papyrus in existence ; 
ed. Birch); on the lists of kings see below, § 41; but 
no larger works of 
scientific character were 
in the hands of Manétho 
when he undertook to 
compose a history of 
Egypt for the Greeks 
(see below, § 41). The 
poverty of his material 
forced him to use even 
popular novels as 
sources. Nor was 
grammar ever studied 
in a scientific way, or 
textual criticism ap- 
plied to the sacred 
writings. All literary 
works were, accord- 
ingly, more exposed to 
corruption than they 
were in any other 
country of antiquity. 
If we find all ancient 
nations filled with bound- 
less admiration for Egyp- 
tian science,2 we can ac- 
count for this only by the 
mysterious difficulty of all 
Egyptian writing, into the 
secrets of whicha foreigner 
could rarely penetrate. 
In fact, the Babylonians as well as the Greeks were far superior 
to the Egyptians in everything that required serious thinking. 
What Egypt produced, however, in the way of litera- 
ture designed to amuse and entertain is worthy of our 
25. Tales and and admiration. The number of 
poetry. anciful tales, very similar to those of 
the Arabian Nights, and of historical 
novels (with much imagination and little true history) is 
considerable,? and some—e.g., that of ‘The Doomed 
Prince’ (a papyrus in London)—are of charming form. 
Moreover, in their popular poetry, especially in their 
love songs, the Egyptians come much nearer to our 
taste than do most oriental peoples. 4 Many hymns 
in praise of kings and their deeds have survived. The 
only attempt at an epic, however, is the song, inscribed 
upon so many temple walls, commemorating the battle 


_ 1 They seem to show that Herodotus’s assertion about special- 
ists for every part of the body is exaggerated. 

2 Some find evidence of this also in the apparent pride with 
which it is stated that Joseph had married a priest’s daughter 
from On. See also 1 K. 430 [510] Acts7 22. 

3 They need not be enumerated here, as they can be consulted 


easily in the collections of Maspero, Contes pop. de [Egypte 
anc. ['82], and Petrie, Egyptian Tales (95). 
4 Collected by Maspero, Journ. As. ['83], and by WMM, 


Die Liebespoesie der alten Agypter {'99). 
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Fic. 3.—Asiatics bringing tribute ; a painting (fragment) in the 
British Museum. 
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of Kadesh, won by Ramses II. ; for modern taste it 
lacks vigour and is too long. The other eulogies do 
not come up to it. 


A satirical poem on bad minstrels,! and a collection of stories 
on animals, embodying Asopic fables (which seems to show that 
these fables originated, possibly, in Egypt), are to be found 
only in demotic copies. All poetry followed the parallelism of 
memhers (like Hebrew Poets maid certain rude rhythms (count- 
ing only words with full accent, and disregarding the number of 
syllables); it sometimes observed alliteration, but never rhyme. 
Much more may be expected from recent finds. 

Of the music connected with this poetry we cannot say much. 
All oriental instruments were known—the simple monochord,? 
the large harp, the flute, the tamhourine, etc. Clapping of 

26. Music, bands and shaking of the sistrum (Fetorpov, a 
4 * metal rattle)4 accompanied the simple tunes. 
The professional musicians were mostly blind men. See Music. 


The government was the most absolute monarchy 
known to antiquity. The despotic power of the king 
was greatest in dynasties 4 to 5 and 18 
to 20 (also 26)—the periods of complete 
centralisation. On the decentralising 
tendencies of the counts or nomarchs (hereditary under 
weaker dynasties), and on the changing royal residences 
etc., see below, § 41 7% The most influential officer of 
the kingdom, the administrator of the whole empire, or 
grand-vizier, was the 
erpati. The fa'ti had 
the general adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Among the titles of 
courtiers that of ‘Fan- 
bearer at the left of the 
king’ carried with it the 
greatest honour. After 
dynasty 18 the ‘ cup-bear- 
ers (wabe’, uba) of the 
king,’ although often only 
foreign slaves, became as 
influential as the Mamliiks 
of the Middle Ages, he- 
cause they were charged 
with the most confidential 
commissions. The titles 
of the court and of the 
officials of the royal 
palace, harem, stable, 
kitchen, brewery, etc., are 
just as abundant as the 
offices for the administra- 
tion of the country and 
its counties (¢.g., royal 
scribes, inspectors of the 
granaries, clerks of the 
soldiers, scribe of the 
nomos, etc.) Most of 
these scribes were at the 
same time priests. The 
king generally gave aud- 
iences from a balcony of 
the palace. 

Of the laws we do not know much. We have 
sufficient material in the shape of legal documents only 

28. Lav in demotic papyri from dynasty 26 down- 
* wards.” These documents are based upon 
the code of laws given or collected by the great legislator 
Bocchoris (about 730 B.C. ; see below, § 65). 

Former institutions are less known.6 We find (only 
after 2000 B.C.) the remarkable institution of the jury,’ 
a committee of officers and priests—7z.e., educated men 
—appointed by the government for every day to sit in 
judgment. They were paid by the litigants. 


On criminal law8 we possess acts relating to spoliations of 


27. Govern- 
ment. 


1 Ed. Revillout and Brugsch. The satirical vein of the 
Egyptians is often discernible in art (see caricatures in the 
papyri of Turin, partly given in Lepsius, dzswafd) and literature. 

2 


5 Several works of E. Revillout on these—Chrestomathie 
Démotigue (80), Nouvelle Chrest. Démotique, etc. The de- 
cipherment is in part much disputed; cp § 12. For some 
earlier material, see Griffith, Kakun Papyrt. 

6 What Diod. writes about Egyptian laws is not all certain. 
Qn those of the Greek period, see Wessely, SWAI, Bd. 124, 
Abh. 9. 

7 Earlier inscriptions speak of thirty judges for the country. 

6 Spiegelberg, Stud. u. Mat. zum Rechtswesen (92). 
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tombs, to conspiracy against the king, and to forbidden sorcery. 
Criminals were examined by means of torture and blows. The 
rod was used as muchas the kurbajisat present. Bastinado (up 
to roo strokes) upon hands and feet, cutting off the nose and 
the ears, deportation to frontier places (Rhinocoliira, ¢.g.,—see 
Ecvpt, RIVER OF, § 1—had its name from the exiles with ‘ muti. 
lated noses'), to the oases, or to the gold mines in the glowing 
Nubian desert, and impalement (‘ hanged,’ EV of Gen. 4022 is 
incorrect), were the punishments. In the case of persons of higher 
rank suicide was allowed to take the place of capital punishment. 


In civil law, we are struck with the fact that woman 
was on a perfect equality with man and occupied a higher 
position than she did in almost any other country of the 
ancient world. For example, a married woman could 
hold property of her own, and might lend from it to her 
husband upon good security, such as his house. 

In marriage, the greatest divergence from later Hebrew 
custom was in sister-marriage, which in Egypt was as 
common as marrying the cousin is among 
the Semites. The majority had their 
sisters as wives: there seem to have been no forbidden 
degrees of relationship. Polygamy was permitted, but 
occurred rarely. Marriage was usually concluded on 
the basis of a financial agreement, such high indemnities 
being fixed for the wife in case of divorce or polygamy 


29. Marriage. 
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_ judge by the many complaints, the great host of officers 


in the service of the king or the temples were even 
more corrupt than the bureaucracy of other oriental 
states. Speaking generally, neither bravery nor honesty 
seems to have been a national virtue.} 

Even in the cult of the dead strange contradictions are 
visible. Paupers, of whom there were many, broke into most of 
the tombs of the wealthy soon after burial, and no military 
protection could prevent even the royal tombs from being 
ransacked. Even the educated, who expected to be examined 
by Osiris if they ever disturbed the rest of any dead person, 
would often appropriate for their own mummies the property, 
tomb, or equipment of a deceased person who was unprotected. 
Foundations of real estate for the support of the dead—z.c., for 
furnishing the sacrifices—never lasted long. 

The best part of the population, undoubtedly, was 
to be found, not in the haughty ‘seribes' and priests 
(ideas for the most part coinciding), but in the peasants. 
‘These were just as simple in their habits, just as laborious, 
just as poor, and just as patient under their continual 
oppression, as the modern fel/ihin. Most of them were 
serfs—of the king, or of temples, or of landowners. 
Their worst oppression was the hard taskwork described in 
Ex. 1. Serfs were branded with the owner's name. The 
cities held a large proletariate—the free ‘ working men." 
{i 
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Fic. 4.—Ramses II. storming the Hittite fortress of Dapur (Da-pu-ru); from a wall picture on his temple at Thebes. 


See interpretation in Erman, Egypt, 533. 


that expelling her without the most serious reasons 
should have become impossible. A wife with such 
legal security was called ‘mistress of the house,’ and 
well distinguished from the concubine (called ‘sister '). 
Nobles maintained secluded harems inthe Asiatic manner; 
but the ‘wife’ always enjoyed as much liberty inside 
and outside of the house as our women, as is shown by 
the story of Potiphar's wife.! Veiling the face was 
unknown. Adultery was followed by capital punish- 
ment for both offenders (contrast Gen. 3920, J). 

It will be seen, especially from our review of the 
literature, that the prevalent views with regard to the 
30- Character, national character of ie Egyptians are 

erroneous. They were quite religious 
(i.e. , superstitious) according to the views of such super- 
stitious nations as the Greeks and the Romans. Far 
from being contemplative, however, they were rather 
supcrficial—not only in religion, but also in science, 
literature, etc.—-and more inclined to the gay side of 
things. We nowhcre find deep thinking, everywhere 
full enjoyment of life. Their art is full of humour ; 
even the walls of their ‘eternal abodes’ or tombs are 
partly covered with drinking and playing seenes and 
with jokes for inseriptions, Their morality was rather 
lax. Drunkenness seems to have been not rare. To 

1 Accordingly, no evidence has been found, thus far, that 
ennuchs were kept. Lepsius, Denkn. 2126, etc., represents 


fat old men, not eunuchs. This fact has not yet been considered 
in its relation to thedesignation of Potiphar as pp in Gen. 391. 
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After Lepsius. 


It was formerly assumed that there were castes. 
This is, however, a mistake. The sons of the many 
priests would naturally acquire more easily than 

others the learning which distinguished 
31. Classes. their fathers. The eldest son, too, of a 
soldier inherited, with the field of his father, which was a 
fief from the government, also the duty of serving as 
bwaxtpos—z.e., soldier, or policeman. The tombstones, 
however, frequently represent families of whom one 
member was a soldier, another a priest, another an 
artisan, and so on. If, in the time of Herodotus, the 
shepherds were despised and did not intermarry with the 
rest of the people, the explanation lies in their unclean 
foreign descent (‘A më, ‘Asiatic,’ was synonymous with 
‘shepherd’; cp Gen. 4332). Swineherds had a still 
lower position. The same may hold good of the 
sailors, merchants, and interpreters of foreign origin ; at 
that time, too, the soldiers were mostly descendants of 
foreigners (Libyans). 

Formerly, when foreign elements in the country were 
few, the distinetions just referred to were less marked ; 
32. Army only the soldiers always had a strong foreign 

i * element. The Egyptians were not warlike, 


1 Cp the characteristic explanation in Steph. Byz. atyumriagecy 
=7a wavoupya Kat óra kat ÜTovÀa wparrety. 

2 Interesting accounts of great strikes of the working men 
employed by the government have come down to our time. Cp 
Spiegelberg, Arbeiter u. Arbeiterbewegung ('95). 

3 He gives seven classes; Plato and Diodorus, five. 
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and, even in the earlicst times, they employed by prefer- 
ence mercenaries. 

The first to be employed were negroes and brown Africans (the 
name of the Mazoy archers from the Red Sea hecame synonymous 
with ‘ police’); after 1500 B.C. Syrians and Europeans; after 
1200 B.C., in increasing numbers, Libyans (MaSawaéa, etc.), who 
became the privileged mercenaries, and rebelled continually 
against the competition of Carians and Greeks after 650 B.C. 
(cp the mixed armies of Egypt, Jer. 469 Ezek. 2710, etc.). The 
charioteers,} however, were mostly Egyptians.? Besides small 
fiefs of ground, the native soldiers seem to have received at 
least their maintenance during active service. ‘The mercenaries 
had agricultural holdings also as part of their pay. Horses 
and equipment were lent by the government. The officers passed 
through a training school (zaf4aéu, Semitic?) as youths. 

The national weapons were bow, throwing - stick 3 
(only before 1600), war-axe, club,* scythe - formed 
sword,® short spear (rarely javelin), and straight sword.® 
Apart from the shield,? not much armour (coats- 
of-mail—of leather, or thick linen, sometimes with 
metal scales) was used, except in the case of the 
charioteers. In sieges, the testudo and the battering-ram 
of the ancients appear, but none of the complicated war- 
machines used by the Assyrians. The soldiers marched 
to the sound of long hand-drums and at trumpet-signals. 
‘They were divided into regiments, each with its own 
standard, usually a god or divine symbol upon 


Lack of personal courage made the sea-trade of the 
Egyptians also very insignificant. 


The import of olive oil (from Palestine), wine (from Phcenicia), 
beer (Asia Minor), wood, metal, wool, etc., and the export of 
grain (usually monopolised by the govern- 

33. Commerce. ment), linen, papyrus, small works of art in 
glass, porcelain, metal, and ivory, were mostly 

in the hands of the Phoenicians, 


Naval expeditions on the Red 
Sea for incense were 
rare, owing (partly) to 
the great scarcity of wood 
in Egypt and on the 
desert coast of the Red 
Sea, where the ships had 
to be constructed. 

Not till Persian 
times did the import- 
ant commercial posi- 
tion of Egypt—as 
forming the connect- 
ing link between the 
Red and the Mediter- 
ranean Seas, and be- 
tween Europe, Asia, 
and Africa—begin to 
be realised. 


The majority of the 

| people always had 

A agricultural occupa- 

Kia AATE tions. Originally, the 
: Ss holdings of the priests 


(and soldiers) were 
exempt from the heavy 
taxation of one-fifth 
(Gen. 4720 J; see 
JOSEPH ii., § 9); later this immunity was interfered with 
because it withdrew too much from the income of the 
34. Agri- government. In agriculture, the most primi- 
cultice tive implements were always used, such 
"as wooden hoes,® and ploughs’ drawn by 

oxen or by men. Such simple appliances presupposed 
the softening of the ground by the yearly inundation. 
The irrigation of the higher fields was likewise effected 


Fic. 5.—Syrian princes on Lebanon 
felling trees for Sethos I. After 
Rosellini. 


2 Riding on horseback was unknown— 
as among most nations of ancient Western 


5 Asia. & 
3 4 This combines 5 6 
) SA aay and axe. 
>d 


Pei 
= 


See AGRICULTURE, 
§ 3, fig. x. 
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with simple machinery.) Harvesting (in March—with 
some growths two harvests are possible), treading out 
the grain by cattle (rarely threshing with the threshing- 
wain, mp), winnowing, etc., were carried out very much 
in the same way as in Palestine (cp also AGRICULTURE, 
§§ 2-10). On the granaries? see PITHOM. 

The industries were highly developed. The renowned 
Egyptian linen (the best kinds being called p32, Biooos— 
a Semitic word it would seem—and 
ww, Egyptian ses; see LINEN) wasmanu- 
factured especially by the poor bondsmen of the temples, 
shut up at certain times in an a¢/z or ‘workhouse’ for 
weaving. The temples drew a large portion of their 
income from this linen manufacture. Cp Is. 199 (and 
v. 10, where read mney with ©, see SBOT, ad loc.), Pr. 


716 Ezek. 277. In pottery only the more common 
ware was made. Glass seems to have been not a 
Phoenician but an Egyptian invention (cp PHŒNICIA, 
GLASS, § 1). The so-called Egyptian porcelain or glazed 
pottery (faience), mostly green or blue, in imitation of 
the two most precious stones (malachite and lapis lazuli), 
furnished the material for small figures, amulets (especi- 
ally in the form of scarabs—beetles that were supposed 
to bring good luck), and other ornaments, which found 
their way, through the Phcenicians, westwards even to 
Spain. The products of the goldsmiths, who also em- 
ployed enamel very skilfully, are admirable ; the ivory- 
carvings were renowned. In general, the smaller articles 
(utensils, ornaments, etc.) display the best taste; all 
minute ornamentation was the delight of the Egyptians. 

The art 3 of Egypt exercised a most powerful influence 
upon all surrounding countries, especially upon Phoenicia, 

36. Art where an imitation of the Egyptian style 
i * became the national art. Solomon’s temple 
wasin Egyptian style. The Egyptian ornaments, derived 
from the plants and flowers of the country, especially the 
lotus and papyrus, 
penetrated the whole 
ancient world. The 
paintings 4(preserved 
mostly as wall deco- 
ration) have a very 
childish appearance, 
from their lack of 
perspective and of 
shading;> but they 
possess the merit of 
great faithfulness-— 
e.g., in all represent- 
ations of animals, 
foreign nations, etc. 
(compare Fig. 3). 
The decorative sculp- 
tures (rarely in 
relief, mostly incised 
or in a sunk relief, 
always painted) ex- 
hibit the same odd 
principles of per- 
spective, in accord- 
ance with which, e.g., 
the face was always 
represented in profile, but the eye as though seen from the 
front, the shoulders from the front, the legs in profile, 
and so on. This was not awkwardness, but a principle 
traditionally handed down from the childhood of art ; 

1 Cp § 7. Water-wheels cannot be proved to have been 
known. The explanation of Dt. 11 1:0as referring to such wheels 


turned with the foot is questionable ; most probably ‘ watering 
with the foot’ means carrying water. 


2 3 Consult Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art 
N in Anc. Egypt (ET), 2 vols. 1883; Maspero, 
Egyptian Decorative Art, '95. 


Egyptian Archeology (ET), '93; Fl. Petrie, 
4 The colours are in part made of ground glass (blue and 
green), and are all very durable. 


5 Petrie, Amarna, pls. 1, 12, is no exception, but an imitation 
in painting of sunk relief. 


35. Industries. 


Fic. 6.—Statue of Ramses II. at 
Turin. After Riehm-Lepsius. 
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and we can still observe how some sculptors struggled 
against this strait-jacket. In spite of this disad- 
vantage, some artists of the earliest times (dyns. 4-6) 
drew scenes full of vivacity and of delicate execution, 
much superior to the similar Assyrio- Babylonian and 
archaie Greck sculptures (which all had, by the way, 
similar perspective). Later, art became more and 
more conventionalised. The superiority of the earliest 
period appears also in the statues. The realism of some 
of the earliest portraits was never again attained. As 
early as 1600 B.C. the portraits began to lose in vigour 
and to betray a suspicious similarity one to another. 
The New Empire, in marked contrast with the Middle 
Empire (dyn. 12), looked more to quantity than to 
quality. After dynasty 26, art sank to a very low 
level. (On the realism of the ‘Reformation period,‘ 
and the archaic renaissance in dynasty 26, see below, 
§ 67.) Of course, the statues (almost invariably painted) 
have only a few conventional positions. The technical 


Fic. 7.—Ramses II.’s Great Rock Temple at Abu-Simbel. 


perfection, however, was always great (see Fig. 6), and 
it was for a long time a mystery how diorite and basalt 
could have been cut and polished with copper, bronze, 
and flint instruments. It seems that for the hardest 
work diamond or corundum cutters were used (see 
DIAMOND, § 1). (On the excellent material available for 
sculptors, see above, § 3.) It may be mentioned here that 
in daily life flint instruments were, for reasons of economy, 
used long after 2000 B.C. The stone and the bronze ages, 
therefore, coincided, and touched upon the iron age (iron 
prevailing after 1000 B.C., copper preceding the bronze).! 

The architecture is well known for its massiveness. 
This was relieved by the abundance of ornaments upon 
walls and pillars, and by the polychromy. 


That the ornamentation was originally derived from the forms 
of certain plants is seen especially in the ornamental columns? 


+ with capitals.3 They represent the lotus- 
37. Archi- flower both in full bloom and in bud, bundles, 
tecture. of papyrus, and palm-trees (often strongly con- 


1 Bronze was called Aesmen, a word connected with bewn 
(Brugsch), which may be an Egyptian loan-word (cp METALS). 
2 3 After the manner of the caryatides of 
Greek art, figures of Osiris are frequently 

AL nsed ; but these always lean against a pillar. 


The head of Hathor (with cow’s ears) 


ally an ox-skull) as a capital for columns is the only other ancient 
instance of the human form being employed in architecture. 


(perhaps origin- 
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ventionalised), and betray that theirorigin is to be sought inancient 
wooden constructions. 1 ‘Vhe sloping walls show that originally Nile 
mud was another material in general use for all kinds of huildings. 
The arch was known fromthe earliest times (dyn.62), but was rarely 
used for stone structures. The elliptic arch was preferred in the 
case of buildings of brick. The foundations of temples, threatened 
by infiltration of ground water, were laid on thick layers of sand. 

Some characteristic features of temple architecture 
may be mentioned. 

A pair of obelisks? stood at the entrance (the surface often 
gilt, the pyramidal top frequently of metal: their religious— 
probably solar—meaning was forgotten; but they remind us of 
the massébas of the Semites; cp Is. 19 19 Jer. 43 133); galleries 
of sphinxes4—the symbol of wisdom—and of similar sacred 
beings led to the gate which was crowned by the symbol of the 
winged disk;5 broad ‘ pylons resembling fortress-walls pro- 
tected the entrance on either side. 

The largest existing temple, that of Karnak, was 
originally only a modest building of dynasty 12. Every 
great king added a new court or a hall, and the entrance 
pylons finally came to stand in the interior of the 
complex. Many temples had a similar growth. The 
divinity, however, dwelt 
not in these courts or 
halls, but in a small dark 
chapel in the centre, 
where it usually sat in 
a sacred boat. Sacred 
lakes near the temples 
were frequent. 

The principal temple ruins 
are at Karnak, Luxor, 
Kurna, Medinet Haba (all 
included in ancient The- 
bes), Abydos, Edfu, Esneh, 
Ombos, Philz; in Nubia 
at Dahad, Kalabsheh, Bét 
el- Wali, Dendir, Gerf 
Husén, Dakkeh, Sebia, 
‘Amada, Abi-Simbel, Soleb. 
Jebel-Barkal (Napata) and 
Meroé are imitations by 
Ethiopian kings. 

Secular architecture 
was much lighter, the 
only materials used be- 
ing wood, and Nile mud 
mixed with stubble (Ex. 
5 rr) made into sun-dried 
bricks. The many royal 
palaces have on this ac- 
count all disappeared, 
although some of their 
sumptuous ornamenta- 
tions (mosaics and glazed 
tiles) have remained, 
Wealthy subjects had the same kind of house (with an 
open court in the centre) that we still find in the modern 
East; the poor dwelt in mere clay huts, such as those 
occupied by the modern fe/hihin. 

The tombs had an architecture of their own. Where possible, 
they were long galleries hewn in the rock (especially at Thehes). 
The pyramid” was the characteristic form of royal tombs from 


dyn. 3 to dyn. 12, and was frequently imitated by private persons 
on a smaller scale, and in brick instead of stone. 


The question has very often been asked how the 
Egyptians erected edifices of such stupendous size, and 
monolithic monuments § that would tax the skill even of 
our age of improved mechanical appliances. It would 
be very wrong to ascribe these achievements to the use 
of complicated machinery. Everything was done in 
the simplest possible way, by an unlimited command of 


1 This can be said also of the famous fluted columns of Beni- 

hasan, which remind one strongly of the Doric column. 
2 3 So Wi.; see BETH-SHEMESH, 4; and 
tehen. cp MAS$EBAH. 


6 


4 Female sphinxes (re- 5 
presenting queens) wy SZ 
7 
An high, or the colossus of Memnon (height 64 feet, 
weight 1175 tons). Fragments of a statue found at 
Tanis indicate a figure originally 80-90 feet high. 


are rare. j 
8 For example, an obelisk at Thebes 108 feet 
Each of these objects was sculptured from one stone. 
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human forces; and we have to admire far more the 
energy than the engineering skill. Pictures show how 
immense monolithic monuments were moved over wooden 
rollers, smaller stones on a sledge (see Fig. 8). 

Theinfluence of Egyptian civilisation upon Syriaappears 
strongly in its metrology. For example, the Egyptian 
corn-measureEphah (6 olg:, Egyptian 
opel ¢]—i.e., ‘ measure’) and the liquid 
measure Hin (Egyptian žain(u), ‘pot') were adopted by 
the Hebrews. ‘The weight system (1 deden—i.e., 90-96 
grammes or 4 lb.—had 10 £éde¢ of 140 grains) was 
decimal, in opposition to the Babylonian sexagesimal 
system. The cubits, however,—the large or royal cubit 
of 0.525 metres (about 204 inches), and the small cubit 
of 0.450 metres (about 17% inches), which existed side 
by side (subdivisions being the span, palm, finger, etc.) 
—are said to be borrowed from Babylonia (?). The 
subject is very complicated, and some measures—such 
as the largest measure of area, the oxoivos (said to 
contain 12,000 cubits ?)—present great difficulties. 

On the other hand, it is certain that in Egypt a form 
of money very similar to our present coin was used— 
rings or thick wire in spiral form (deben)! originally of 


38. Measures. 
` 
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water on the ground in front of the sledge. 
retinue of the governor. 


copper, later also of gold, finally of silver. This metal, 
‘white gold,’ ? not being found in Africa, had originally 
higher value than gold, but after 1600 B.C. it became more 
frequent, and soon was the common standard of money. 

The manners and customs of Ancient Egypt,? which 
the Greeks found to be in as direct opposition as possible 
39. DEEE. etc to their own, were less different from 

Š : * those of the settled Semites. The 
Egyptians prided themselves on their great cleanliness 
(cp Gen. 4114). They shaved their faces and clipped 
their hair (the priests shaved it off), wearing artificial 
beards* (at least at religious ceremonies) and wigs. 
Indeed, the chief decoration of the upper classes 
consisted of wigs of enormous size. Garments were 
made not, as with the Semites, of wool, but mostly of 
cleanly white linen. 


1 


2 This is what the hieroglyphic expression 


9) 
means. It would seem that ‘electron,’ gold with 
<— an admixture of silver, called wese (the initial is 


doubtful, the connection with adaynzos improbable) 
alse had higher value than gold. 

3 On this and most of the preceding subjects see Erman, 
Egyptian Life (ET 1894). The admirable pioneer work of 
Willinsonl Manners and Customs ('36), is, in its text at least, 
completely antiquated ; as also is the second edition, by Birch 
(78). Very concise, and (in part) very readable, is Brugsch, 
Die Egyptologie (81); but he is too much averse from Erman’s 
critical division of periods. It would he out of place 
here to attempt to trace the various developments of 4 
Egyptian manners during 3000 years ; the biblical period J 
(1600 to 500 B.C.) is what chiefly concerns us. 
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a 8.—Dragging a statue of Dhut-hotep. After Lepsius. 


The statue, resting on a sledge, is „being dragged by four rows of men supposed to be in parallel 
lines on the ground. Above them are ‘the whole population of the city’ come out to do homage. The 
man standing on the knee of the statue gives the signal to the men below ; the man on its foot pours 
Above the latter is Her-heb with a vessel of incense (?). 
Below the statue are men with water-buckets and wood, also three overseers; behind the statue the 
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The shape of garments constantly varied, according to fashion ; 
but we can observe that in the earliest times men were satisfied 
with simple raiment, a short skirt being sufficient even for noble- 
men. Later, these wore several suits, one over another, skilfully 
plaited. The fanciful and archaic dress of the king, with his 
manifold double and triple symbolical crowns,! would require a 
chapter for itself. Dignitaries were distinguished by their staffs,2 
also by the flagellum,’ the signet-ring,4 and the necklace.5 

For men and women alike the commonest adornment 
was the wearing of ornaments of precious metal, or at 
least flowers,® round the neck. Such collars of gold 
were the principal decoration given by the king as a 
reward to faithful officers or brave soldiers. Princes 
and some priests had their hair tied in a tress? on one 
side of the head. Painting of the eyelids, which in 
Syria was reserved for women (2 K. 930), was practised 
by both sexes. <A black stripe, formed by the so-called 
stibium (see PAINT), outlined the eyes above, a green 
stripe below. Unguents for the hair and body played 
a great part. Sandals (especially of papyrus) were 
common; shoes were rare. At night, the African head- 
rest 9 was used (originally in order not to disarrange the 
artificial head-dress), and the face covered. 

The Egyptians were just as ceremonious as other 
Orientals. The common mode of salutation was by 
dropping the arms;!? 
prostration (‘kissing the 
ground’) marked highest 
respect; in prayer the 
hands were lifted up.! 

Of their amusements the 
following may be men- 
tioned :—fowling (with the 
snare, or with the boomerang , 
or throwing- stick), fishing, 
and various games, such 
as that called sora by the 
modern Italians, and a kind 
of checkers, of which they 
were so fond that they sought 
to secure it by magic for the 
souls of the dead. Dancing 
was left chiefly to women, 
for the delight of spectators. 

Although religion de- 
clared all foreigners un- 
clean, the Egyptians were 
not hostile to foreign 
associations and influ- 
ences. In dynasties 18- 
20, indeed, imitation of 
Asiatic manners became 
such a fashion that the 
educated had to a large extent Semitic names and spoke 
a mixture of Egyptian and Canaanitish. A strong re- 
action, however, seems to have set in especially after 
800 B.C. 

The names used by the Ancient Egyptians 1? were less 
poetic than those of the civilised Semites. Simple 
40. Names. "2° such as ‘little’ (sé-v)—sometimes 

- MATIGE: even ' dwarf’ (zm, d[#]rg')—‘ fair face,’ ' big 
headed ' (sisoy), ‘ cross-eyed’ (komen), prevail, especially 
in the earlier period. ‘I wished;’ ‘I saw,’ ‘he cried,’ ete. 
refer to circumstances of birth,etc. ‘Maternal uncle’ (sex- 
mau{et], ‘mother’s brother’) is not uncommon (see KIN- 
SHIP). Some names are intended for good omens or to 
express parental pride:—Aou nofer, ‘the good day’; 
nefer- (or was-)kau, ‘good (or prosperous) circum- 
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8 <O>. The Asiatic eustom of painting the nails red with 


hennah was also known. 
12 The material is collected in Lieblein, Dict. de noms (7x 
and ’92). The fullest discussion, comparatively speaking, will be 


found in Erman, Zgy/t. 
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stances'; wsertesen, ‘their wealth’ (z.e., of the parents) ; 
‘mother’s ornament’ (des-2-mauet), ‘the land in joy’ 
(¢a-m-resout), ‘gold in Heliopolis,’ ‘gold on the way,’ 
‘coming in peace’ (or ‘ luck,’ y-2-hotep). Names 
of animals of all sorts are used: not only ‘lion,’ 
‘monkey,' 'dog,’ ‘frog’ (krur), ‘ tadpole’ (Aefexw), ete., 
but also names of unclean animals: ' mouse’ (pin) and 
‘pig ' (vive) are favourite girls’ names. Comical 


names, such as we should have expected a superstitious ` 


nation to dread as ill-omencd, are met with. Thus, e.g. 
(Liebl. 1784), an unfortunate infant retained for life the 
designation ‘ offal-swallower’ (‘s-dzd’). The Egyptians 
evidently attached less importance to the name than 
was usual with other nations. The many senseless 
syllables—mere babblings, such as Ay, Ata, ‘Teye— 
which can be explained only as pet names (like the 
English Bob, ‘Tom, and Dick)—confirm this. 

Names with a religious signification were, of course, 
quite frequent. They praise a god (Ptah is beautiful, 
powerful, ete.)—eg., Set-uaht(e) ‘S. (is?) strong.’ 
Amen-em-hét, ‘Amon in the first place,’ extols a 
local god over the others. ‘Beloved by’ or ‘loving’ 
a god (mer [vulgar, mey-, mi-] Amun, me(r)-en(e)- 
Ptah), ‘Amon is satisfied’ (Amen-hotep), ete., are 
common ; even ‘dog of Horus’ oceurs, Sobk-em-sauf, 
‘the god S. (stands) behind him,’ and the like, boast 
of divine protection. The ‘sons’ and ‘daughters’ of 
all possible gods are very common; but of ‘ brothers’ 
of a god only two or three doubtful examples are known. 
almeny, Setoy, ‘of Amon, of Set,’ 25(2)-Bi-n-déde, 
‘belonging to Mendes,’ and the thankful f-ed-Amun, 
whom ‘Amon gave,’ belong to the same category. ‘Amon 
in (his) ship, in (his) festival (cp Har-en-hebe, of Horus), 
and in (his) rising,’ may be intended as comparisons. 
In ‘Isis in the marshes’ and ‘ Horus in the lake’ we 
have examples of mythological allusions — Ra'-mes-su 
(‘Payecons), ‘the sun begot him,’ Dhut(i)-mose, ' the 
god Thout born’ (z.¢., incarnate), say a good deal. 
Very remarkable is the late usage of employing the 
name of the divinity itself—e.g., sis, Hor (not Osiris, 
which would be too ill-omened), Has-pe-frad (H. the 
child), //ar-s?-ése (H. the son of Isis), £/o25s{«)—deities of 
the Osirian circle and the goddess of love Hat-hor, 
(paraphrased in ‘mistress of Byblos’; ep § 14) being, in 
particular, very common. ? 

The more complicated names were introduced, for 
the most part, by the kings (e.g., .Vefer-ke-ré', ' fine 
is the double of the Sun,’ ete.), who, from dynasty 
5 onwards, always had two names; these and the 
various regular titles and surnames were imitated or 
exaggerated by loyal subjects. Loyalty is frequently 
expressed by names such as ' King X. is satisfied, well, 
powerful,’ which were regarded as specially suitable for 
holders of office. Sometimes these names are as long 
as Babylonian names. Of foreign names, Semitic 
formations were quite popular from dynasty 18 onwards 
(see § 39), Libyan names even before dynasty 22; later 
we meet with Ethiopic and other names. 

In treating the history? of Egypt, we find the 
greatest difficulty? in the chronology. The Egyptians 


1 Standing alone, or at the end of a compound name, the 
god’s name was probably pronounced Amon, later Amun (Copt. 


AMOYN); elsewhere (cp Heb. construct state), Amen. 

2 In the earliest examples, however, the possessive -ending 
-y may be supplied. This could be suppressed in writing, as 
was the case in the earliest Hebrew orthography. 

3 Maspero’s huge History of the Ancient Orient (three 
volumes, 1895 to 1899) is perhaps best up to date, and specially 
valuable for its ample references; but its system of trans- 
literation of names will be found confusing. Petrie's History 
of Egypt, still [1900] incomplete, is a very useful collection of 
material and the best available work in English. An English 
Meyer, however,—i.c., a readable history—by the side of the 
English Wiedemann (Petrie), is still a desideratum. 

4 Another great difficulty is the transcription of names. The 
reader must bear in mind that Egyptian was written (like primi- 
tive Hebrew, only still more ‘defectively’) without vowels. It 
is full of abbreviations; letters (especially liquid consonants) are 
often suppressed; and some confusion of + and x, r and l, etc., is 
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had no eras, but reckoned by the years of their kings. 
For practical use long lists of kings 
had to be kept. The only list preserved 
(at Turin) is very fragmentary, and the 
extracts from Manétho (Mave@wv; Mave@as in Euseb.), 
a priest of Sebennytos,! about 270 B.C. , the only Egyptian 
historian in the Greek language, have come down ina 
greatly corrupted state.” Besides, even in their original 
state, both sources (especially Manétho) seem to have 
been far from the attainment of absolute correctness. 
For convenience sake, we retain Manétho's reckoning of 
thirty-one dynasties (down to the Ptolemies), although his 
dynasties are not always correctly divided, and his 


41. Sources 
of History. 
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Fic. 9.—Part of Sety I.'s tablet of kings at Abydos. The king, 
preceded by his son Ramses II. wearing the princely lock 
of hair over his ear, advances, censer in hand, to present 
offerings to Ptah-sokar-Osiris on behalf of 76 famous 
ancestors. 

First line: Mny, Try, etc. 

Second line: Merenre'-Meht-m-saf, Neterkare’, etc. 

Third line: Sety I. repeated. 


chronological data cannot be safely used without a 
searching criticism. The attempts to use astrological 
dates—e.g., the fixed or Sothis year (see CHRONOLOGY, 
§ 19)—have been, so far, not very successful. 


Champollion placed the beginning of dynasty 1 in 5867 n.c., 
Boeckh in 5702, Mariette in 5004; Petrie has placed it in 4777; 
Lepsius brought it down to 3892; and some have tried to bring 
it down much lower than 3000 B.C. 


An accurate chronology for Egypt is possible, 
accordingly, only after 7oo B.C. (CHRONOLOGY, § 20). 
Approximate dates can be given—thanks to the 
synehronism afforded by the ‘Amarna_tablets—back 
to about 1600 (#4., § 22). Thus far, there is no hope 
that the gaps in the Hyksos period and the preceding 


allowed. The Coptic forms are our greatest help towards re- 
covering the pronunciation ; but they frequently differ from the 
ancient language as much as might be expected after a develop- 
ment of 3000 years. Hence the greatest confusion reigns in 
Egyptological literature, some names being current in as many 
as a dozen forms. Every change of philological theory brings 
about a change of transliteration, and those who see the 
trouble which this causes are returning, as much as possible, to 
the Greek transliterations, where there are such, of Herodotus, 
Manétho, etc. Where, as often, there are none, this way of 
escaping the difficulties of wild guessing at the pronunciation 
fails. [Howa different theory, which has the same object, works 
out, may be seen from Petrie's //istory already referred to.] The 
present writer has tried to be as conservative of customary forms 
as possible. 

1 Hardly ‘high priest of Heliopolis,’ as later sources state. 
His dynasties are arbitrary groups of kings disagreeing with 
those, ¢.g., of the Turin papyrus. 

2 Extracted by Julius Africanus, Eus., and Syne. (also partly 
in Jos.) Handy editions in C. Müller (Historici Græci 
Minores, ii.) and Bunsen, Egypts Place in Universal History, 
i. The Turin fragments are best edited by Wilkinson [’51]. 
Selections of kings’ names in the ‘tablets’ of Abydus (2) (Seti I. ; 
see above, fig. 9), Sakkarah (private, temp. Ramses II.) and 
Karnak (Thutmosis III.). Cp De Rougé, Recherches sur les 6 
premiers dynasties ['66). Also Brugsch and Bouriant, Le livre 
des Rois (87) (Lepsius, Kénigsbuch [’58), antiquated). 

3 Lepsius, Chronologie der Agypter (49), etc., all antiquated. 


Recent attempts by Mahler, ZA, '89 7%, are followed by some, 
e.g., by Petrie, but disputed by others ; cp 8§ 50, 56. 
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dynasties (13 and 14) will ever be filled up so as to 
allow similar certainty for the earliest times, although, 
eg., dynasty 12 is fairly well known now [but see 
col. 1237, n. 3]. Modern writers have therefore, for the 
most part, given up trying to form complete chrono- 
logical systems. The material at command is in- 
sufficient, At present the efforts of scholars are directed 
to finding minimum approximate dates. 
Apart from the division into thirty-one dynasties 
(down to Alexander, according to Manétho), Egyptian 
4 history is commonly divided into three 
42. Periods. Be pene i. ne Ancient Empire 
(Memphitic), dynasties 1-6 ; dynasties 7-10 may already 
be reckoned to ii. the Middle Empire: dynasties 11-13 
(Theban period); the New Empire, from dynasty 17-18 
to the end (Theban, Bubastide, Saitic, etc. periods). 
The earliest history (before King Menes ; see below) is 
filled by Egyptian tradition thus : first with the successive 
reigns on earth of the various gods (on the chronology 
the Egyptians, of course, disagreed very greatly), and 


then for 13,400 years with those of the Semsu-Hor, 
‘followers of (the Sun-god) Horus’—an expression 
absolutely equivalent to ‘ancestors’ (Manétho renders 
it awkwardly by véxves or Howes). Egyptologists are 
agreed that most probably this long period of kings too 
obscure to be enumerated, was the time during which 
Egypt was still divided, and that the first historic king 
was the ruler who united the two kingdoms ; but see 
below on MENES, § 44. 

The Egyptian traditions are unanimous that originally 
there were two kingdoms. ‘The first was that of ‘the 
43. Prehistoric. oe mopa a: one, with 

the twin cities Neféset (Eileithyia, now 
El-Kab) and Neen (Hieraconpolis, opposite Eileithyia) 
for capital, and a king styled s(?)¢zz, who wore the 
white crown.! It had as emblem a kind of rush.? The 
second kingdom, whose rulers wore the red crown,* 
and resided in Buto (anciently Pe), was fo-em/yt(z), ‘the 
Northern Land,’ which had as its emblem the lotus(?)° 
plant. Even the Roman emperors were still styled 
‘king of the Upper and the Lower country,’? and were 
represented as such with the two crowns combined.’ It 
is unlikely, however, that any monument yet discovered 
goes back to the period of the separate kingdoms. 

Still older is the division of Egypt into forty-two 
vool or counties (thirty-six to forty-seven in Roman 
times after many changes}, twenty-one of Upper and 
twenty-one of Lower Egypt. Each nomos had its own 
god (and totem ?) and its own capital, and kept its dis- 
tinct frontiers, its coat of arms, etc. down to very recent 
times. We may see in these counties, accordingly, 
traces of prehistoric kingdoms or tribes. 

‘The beginnings of Egyptian civilisation reach back 
to this remote period. On the other hand, some 
barbarous survivals from it may be found in the later 
religion (see above, § 13), as also, among other things, 
in the decoration of the king, who always wore a leather 
appendage fastened to his short skirt® (the whole re- 
minding one of a lion's skin with tail). The recent 
attempts, especially those of Hommel, to prove the proto- 
Babylonian (‘Sumerian’) origin of the whole primeval 
culture of Egypt, imply, at least, great exaggerations. 
Some Semitic (not Sumerian) elements of culture seem 
to be noticeable in prehistoric times, and one or another 
trace of indirect Balylonian influence (through the 
Semites) might be admitted; but all these influences 
are very insignificant in comparison with the elements 
of native origin. Thus the general conception of 
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(pronounce approximately eéyatz). 
5 See Griffith in Benihasan 3, 9 (Arch. Survey, v.). 
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pictographic writing might perhaps be borrowed from 
the Euphrates valley; but not a single sign taken 
from the Babylonian system can be found. Egyptian 
writing bears a thoroughly African stamp, no less than 
Egyptian art, manners, etc. 
Recent investigations have revealed many traces of 
the earliest population—that of about the time of the first 
‘ historical dynasty. ‘The Egyptians 
= First were more aril then than ae he 
Dynasties. food, their burial customs, and so forth 
were still barbarous.2 Already, however, they possessed 
the art of writing (greatly differing in detail, indeed, from 
the later system), and, at least at the courts of the kings, 
most arts were practised (though not as highly developed 
as in dyn. 3). It is still an open question whether the 
tomb (not the burning-place) of the first historical king 
Meny (Ménés of the Greeks) has recently been discovered 
at Naķādeh, near the old city of dz (or Nebut, the 
same name as Ombos), the abode of the god Sét (cp 
$ 15; fig. 9 shows a tablet found at the same place 
bearing in archaic writing the word ).+ Tombs of 


Fic. 10.—So-called Tablet of Menés. 
An ivory plate found by De Morgan at Nakddeh: a, froma 
photograph; 4, outlined from a photograph (6 after L. 
Borchardt, Sitsungsberichte der Berlinischen Akademie 


der Wissenschaften, 3310547 ['97]). It figures and de- 
scribes the funereal outfit of the deceased king. 


eight kings (of about dyn. 1) have been excavated near 
Abydos (at Umm el-Ga'ab) and the names of several 
other kings found there.5 We see now why Manétho 
said that dynasty 1 proceeded from This (Egyptian 
Tint, modern Girgeh?), near Abydos. That would 
explain the superiority of Upper Egypt over the northern 
country, perhaps also the spread of the Osiris-worship 
of Abydos over all Egypt. As regards the unification 
of Egypt see § 42, although it may be that the later 


1 See(with reserve) De Morgan, Recherches sur les origines 


de l Egypte (96 and'97). He correctly refers Petrie’s excavations 
in ‘ Nagida and Ballas’ (96) here. 

2 For example, even the hyæna was fattened and eaten. The 
cannibalism that some have alleged, however, seems to be only 
the second burial (¢.¢., reburial after cleaning the bones of flesh), 
a practice that is still to be found, e.g., in New Guinea, and is 
to be connected with the first attempts at embalming. Cutting 
the dead in pieces in imitation of the fate of Osiris (cp § 14) 
was also customary during the first dynasties. That several 
early kings were burned with their whole tomb, although the 
later Egyptians dreaded nothing more than incineration, is a 
theory that has not been confirmed. Most of the citiesof Egypt 
go back to this primeval period ; within it, Heliopolis (On) was, 
evidently, the most important city; at least, its religious author- 
ity reached far. 

3 De Morgan, Recherches, ii. ('97), and SBAI, '97, p. 1054. 

4 The word mz seems (so Wiedemann) to designate the tomb, 
not the king. 

5 Amélineau, Fouilles d Abydos C96 F-); more exhaustively, 
‘99. Quibell’s finds at Hieraconpolis, 1900, Petrie, Royal Tombs. 
An accurate arrangement and chronological determination of 
the earliest names of kings is not yet possible ; neither can their 
names be transliterated with certainty. 
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Egyptian scholars, in beginning history with Menés, 
acted arbitrarily or on unknown grounds, omitting those 
of Menés’ predecessors whom they were unable to 
classify. It is not impossible that some of the ancient 
kings of This precede him. On the tradition that 
Menés built Memphis, and on the great sphinx near that 
city, cp MEMPHIS. 

Of dynasty 2 (six to nine kings) we knew before 
only that the temple and worship of the kings Sendy 
(Sethenes in Manétho) and Per-eb-sen arc mentioned 
perhaps a century later. 

From dynasty 3 (nine kings) we have on monuments (hardly 
contemporary) the cult of Neb-ka or Nedhau-re’. King Zoser 
built the remarkable stepped (/.¢., unfinished) pyramid at 
Sakķārah. (The pyramid asa form of royal tomb does not seem 
to have been known in dynasties r and 2.) His name has been 
found engraved upon the mountains of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
We may conclude that the copper-mines of the Sinaitic desert, 
from which the Egyptians drew almost all the copper so neces- 
sary for tools in the copper age, were already in the hands even 
of more ancient pharaohs. Later, various stories were carried 
back to the kings of the first three dynasties ; sacred hooks were 
reported to have heen written by them, or found by, or under, 
them ; but all these traditions seem to be apocryphal. 

The lists of kings drawn up in the fourteenth century 
B.C., upon which we have to rely for many nanies, are 
mere selections (not trustworthy even for the succession 
of the names). The whole period of dynasties 1 to 3, 
therefore, probably included at least 600 years (779, 
Manétho), possibly double that time. Thus Menés 
might be placed near 4000 B.C. 

Dynasty 4 lies in the full light of history (soon after 
3000 B.C.?), King Snefru(i), who founded it, seems 

to have been a great ruler. Later 

45. 4th Dyn. Stories report that he had to fight 
with Asiatic tribes attacking Egypt near Memphis, 
where already earlier pharaohs had to build a large 
fortification, ‘the king’s wall,’ against raids through 
Goshen. Some places founded there by Snefru(i) 
confirm the essentially historical character of these 
reports. At Wady Magharah in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
he opened a new mine for copper and greenstone 
(malachite, which the Egyptians held in strange esteem). 
His tomb is the irregular pyramid of Meidim. 

The next kings, the Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus 
of Herodotus (Hufu(i), Ha'f-rē', and Men-ka(u)-ré" of 
the monuments), are the builders of the three largest 
pyramids at Gizeh, stupendous works which were never 
surpassed (see MEMPHIS). Evidently the strength of 
Egypt was overtaxed by these gigantic constructions, 
for the pyramids of all subsequent kings (Aa'-ded-/, 
Sepses-ka-f,' etc. ) show a considerable falling-off. 

Dynasty 5 is called Elephantinic by Manétho. his 
would indicate that the warlike Nubians, already em- 

ployed as mercenaries in that early 

46. 5th Dyn. time, acquired sufficient influence to 
establish their leaders as kings.? This dynasty (nine to 
eleven kings, reigning about 150 years) marks the zenith 
of Egyptian art (see above, § 36). The last king, Unas 
( Venys ; Onnos, Manétho), built the earliest of the five 
pyramids at Sakkarah which have preserved in the in- 
scriptions on the walls of their burial chambers so valu- 
able a collection of religious and magical texts (see 
above, § 20), texts dating in part from prehistoric times, 
and already in dynasty 5 not all perfectly intelligible.’ 


Unas has left, in the so-called Mastabat-el-Far‘aun (Pharaoh's 
bench), near Sakkarah, the basis of one of those strange colossal 


1 The romantic queen Nitocris of Herodotus is legendary. 
She is a disfigured princess of dynasty 26. 

2 The hypothesis that Egypt was ever conquered by Nubians 
or Trog(l)odytes as a nation cannot be upheld. ‘he soldiery of 
Egypt, however, was derived mostly Fon the southernmost 
counties, where the people, from the mountain range of Silstleh, 
were of somewhat mixed character (exactly as now), and therefore 
more warlike. 

3 Maspero, Les Inscriptions des pyramides de Saggarah, 
1894 (reprinted from Recueil, 3 to 14), gives these texts along 
with meritorious attempts at full translations. The grammar 
of the pyramid-texts remains to he written. Their archaic style 
has preserved many inflections lost in later Egyptian, 
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monuments of half-pyramidal character] which were erected 
by many of the kings of that time. Their purpose is obscure; 
we only know that they were, like the obelisks, for the cult of 
the Sun-god. 


Dynasty 6 (five kings, about 140 years, beginning 
with Zey or A/oty) had powerful rulers, especially Pepy 
(read Apopy?) I., a great builder, 
47. 6th Dyn. the founder of Memphis proper. He 
waged war, not only with the ‘ sand-dwelling ’ nomads 
of the Sinaitic desert, but also in Palestine, which he 
seems to have been the first (?) to claim as tributary terri- 
tory.? The kingdom, however, was more and more 
decentralised, and at the end of dynasty 6 went to pieces. 
It must be mentioned that under Pepy (Apopy) Ji. Nefer- 
ka-ré' (reigning, according to the best traditions, ninety- 
four years, perhaps the longest reign in the world’s 
history) we find records of a great commercial expedition, 
a nomarch of Elephantiné being sent by the king to the 
Sadan near Khartiim to obtain one of the dwarfs from 
the woods of Central Africa ‘ for the sacred dances.’ 3 
Most kings of dynasties 3-6 (Manétho calls dynasty 
2 as well as dynasty 1 Thinitic, dynasties 3, 4, and 6 
Memphitic) had their residences near Memphis, though 
not at the same place; many kings built ‘their city’ 
afresh, a work rendered easy by the light material 
employed. 
_The practice was for each king to build his Pip eel west of 
his own city, in the desert; it is this alone, in fact, that enables 


us to guess the site of the city. Gradually Mempbis proper 
became the permanent capital. 

Dynasties 7 to 11 form an obscure period (only about 
twenty-five kings known, many more lost), full of the 

struggles of the Nomarchs, the princes 
48. Dyns. 7-11. of the small counties. 

Dynasties 7 and 8 are called Memphitic, 9 and ro came from 
Heracleopolis in Middle Egypt (see Hanes). These Heracleo- 
politans had unceasing wars with rival kings in Thebes, whom 
they seem never to have completely subdued. Manétho mentions 
only one great king among the Heracleopolitan kings, dchthoes 


(Egyptian, //¢y; pronounce Ehtoy), whom he describes as cruel— 
i.e., a powerful warrior. 

Finally, the Theban rulers from whom the eleventh 
dynasty descended gained the superiority. 

Almost all these kings, whose number is doubtful (Petrie nine, 
others five or six) had the name Antef or that of Mentuhotep. 
Of the last king of this dynasty, S‘anf-Aa-7é', we know that he 
sent an expedition through the desert east of Koptos to build a 
ship on the Red Sea and to sail to Punt for incense. Such ex- 
peditions to Punt (the Abyssinian and Somali coast of our days) 
occur under several kings of the next (twelfth) dynasty: the 
earliest mentioned is one under Assa (Yssy) of dynasty 5. 


The new line, of seven kings, was founded by A men- 
em-he't I., who subdued the rebel nomarchs after hard 
fighting. One of the classic books, ‘the 
49. 12th Dyn. instructions of Amenemhe't’ (¢.¢., in- 
structions how to rule),+ professes to have been written 
by him when, tired of reigning, he abdicated after 
escaping a conspiracy against his life. His son Usertesen 
(Wesertesen) Z. erected the temple of which the obelisk 
of Heliopolis is the only trace. He was buried in 
the pyramid of Lisht. Usertesen IL., who succeeded 
Amenemhe't II., built the pyramid of Wlahin. His 
workers inhabited the city on the spot now called Kahun, 
where Petrie found valuable antiquities.’ 

Usertesen II. seems to have begun to favour the part of 
Egypt now called Fa(i)yiim—+.e., ' the lake,’ in antiquity 
50. Fa(i)yom to-Sei, ‘the lake-country ’—the Arsinoite 

i * nome of the Ptolemies. This is a de- 
pression in the Libyan desert into which the branch of 
the Nile now called Bahr-Yūsuf flows, forming a lake, 
now called Birket-Karin, and irrigating one of the most 
fruitful parts of Egypt (properly an oasis ; see above, 

1 imi ; 

AN a from dynasty 5 has been found 
For the 


2 See the so-called inscription of Una, RP(2 2 1-10. 
reference to Palestine, see WMM, As. u. Eur. 83. Petrie found 
in Deshisheh pictures from a similar war, which seem to belong 
to the same time (OZZ 1 248). 

3 Tomb at Aswan ; inscription first published by Schiaparelli. 


4 Best translation, Griffith, ZA, '97, p. 353 World's Best Lit. 


323- 
5 The collection of the ‘ Petrie or Kahun 
'97), to which we have so often to refer. 
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§ 4). The Nile had been flowing into this depression 
even in prehistoric times ; 1 but some improvements must 
have been made in irrigation by the kings of dynasty 12, 
especially by Amenemhet /1/., who succeeded Usertesen 
III. At least he is the king Moeris to whom Herodotus 
erroneously ascribed even the digging (!) of ‘ Lake 
Moeris’ (thirty-five miles long even now, much more in 
antiquity); his ‘two pyramids’ (z.e., large bases), with 
colossal statues of ‘king Moeris,’ were discovered by 
Petrie near Biahmu.? The pyramid of Amenemhet III. 
stands at Hawara, where only insignificant remains 
betray the site of the labyrinth built by the same king. 
The classical writers describe it as a gigantic structure 
equal to the pyramids of Gizeh. Amenemhet IV. and 
a queen Seġk-xofru (or -xefrow) close this dynasty (194 
years, beginning about 2100 B.C.?),® which the Egyp- 
tians, not without justice, considered as the greatest of all. 
The land was flourishing, art well developed, and 
literature in its golden age,—at least according to 
Egyptian taste. Most of the works used as classics in 
the schools were written while this dynasty reigned (see 
above, § 21). Many temples and public construc- 
tions were erected. Conquests were made in Nubia (not 
in Syria ;4 only the old copper mines near Sinai were 
used). All kings were active in subduing Wawat (N. of 
Nubia) and Kosh (Cush of the Bible, in the S.) for the 
sake of the gold mines of that country; Usertesen III. 
finally fixed his frontier south of the second cataract 
and fortified it by two large fortresses (now called 
Semneh and Kummeh) on the two banks of the Nile. 
For the student of the OT the most interesting monument of 
this period is the famous wall-painting of Beni Hasan (part of 
it given in colours in Riehm, W/V 2B2)) which was formerly ex- 
plained as representing the immigration of Abraham or Jacob (cp 
JOSEPH ii., § 8). The inscriptions that accompany the painting 
inform us, however, that a caravan of ‘37 Asiatics from the 
desert-country’ came, not as immigrants, but as traders5 with 
metallic eye-paint (sesdemet; cp § 39), evidently from the 
copper mines near Sinai. The chief, Ab-Sa(y) (7.e., ABISHA1), 
presents two ibexes to his customer, the nomarch. In Middle 
Egypt such direct comniercial relations seem to have been less 
frequent than in the north. The illustration of the costumes 
of the age of Hebrew immigration is most valuable (ohserve the 
weapons, the war-axe, the boomerang—an elaborate one, as the 
sign of the chief—the travelling shoes, the lyre, etc.). 
Dynasties 13 and 14 again show the consequences of 
decentralisation—anarchy, wars of nomarchs competing 
for the crown, some kings rulin l 
51. 13th and OE aE E onya 
few months,altogether at least 140 princes, 
14th Dyns. 2 
many evidently contemporaneous. The 
names of many kings, which imitate the names of dynasty 
12, or at least point to the Faiyim and its god Sobk 
(such names as Sebk-sauf, Sebk-hotep), show that they 
claimed descent from dynasty 12. Dynasty 14 is said 
to have come from Xois, in the W. Delta, and perhaps 
shows us Libyan elements penetrating into Egypt. 
At the height of this confusion (about 1800 B.Cc.?) 
came the foreign invasion of the so-called Hyksos (or 
Hykussos?), who overran Egypt easily. 
peis 1 yn Much has been conjectured as to the 
origin of these mysterious strangers; but nothing certain 


1 Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 447. 

2 Petrie (/Yahiin) thinks, with Major Brown, that the special 
merit of these kings consisted, not in digging basins, but in 
dyking off ground from the lake. The inscriptions furnish no 
evidence one way or the other. At present, the surface of the 
lake is considerably below the level of the sea. Some urge 
that this is due to the hollowing out of the bed, and that, in 
antiquity, it may have been high enough to allow use of the 
lake as a reservoir for the irrigation of the country with the 
help of sluices, as described by classical writers (Strabo, etc.). 
This view, however, is now more and more abandoned. 

3 Recently discovered papyri seem to furnish (by a dated 
rising of Sirius) an exact astronomical date for Usertesen III. 


According to this the beginning of his reign fell between 1876° 


and 1873 B.c. This would assign to the r2th dynasty the period 
7996-93 to 1786-83. 

It is very questionable whether the story of the Egyptian 
nobleman Se-nuhyt (spelt also Sanehat, etc.) who, under User- 
tesen I., fled to Palestine, and as adventurer became a prince 
there, contains any considerable historical element, It is trans- 
lated in AP(?) 211. 

5 See WMM, As. u. Eur. 36. 
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can be stated. It seems that they were not Semites (the 
etymology Hyk[u]-sos, ‘shepherd-kings,’ is probably 
not from Manétho himself), but Mitannians, Hittites, or 
similar intruders from Eastern Asia Minor, who con- 
quered Syria and then Egypt. The Hyksos kings 
Heyan, etc. (seven mutilated names in Mané&tho) ruled 
over all Egypt and northwards as far as N. Meso- 
potamia, Later, they permitted Upper Egypt to have 
its own viceroys of Egyptian blood. These viceroys 
of Thebes (dynasty 17, three to five kings) finally threw 
off the yoke of the Hyksos Apopy //, ‘The kings Skenen- 
ré (III?) and A’a-mes (or -mose) died (the former, it 
would seem, in battle) during the long war; finally 
Amosis {, (‘Ah- or Y'ah-mose) took the last stronghold 
of the foreigners, their large fortress ‘Avapıs (Ha[t]wa ret), 
on the eastern frontier S. of Pelusium, somewhat after 
1600 B.C. (Mahler-Petrie, 1583). 

The duration of the Hyksos period is very uncertain ; 
it seems necessary to abandon Manétho’s corrupted 
traditions (500 to 800 years in three dynasties) and to 
estimate it at about 200 years(?).2 The foreigners are said 
to have worshipped their own (?) war-god ;? in all other 
respects they were soon Egyptianised. The immigra- 
tion of Israel has been assumed by patristic writers 
and many modern scholars (partly on very feeble grounds) 
to have occurred during their rule (under an”“Arwdis). 

Amosis I, (see above), the founder of dynasty 18, 
begins the New Empire, a period in which Egypt shows 

her power as a conquering nation. 
53. 18th Dyn. The warlike spirit had been aroused 
by the long war of independence ; an army had been 
created ; and the country was thoroughly centralised (the 
hereditary monarchs having given place to royal officers). 
All energy turned outwards, especially towards Asia. 
Amosis pursued the Hyksos, and conquered Palestine 
and Phoenicia. Amenophis I. (Amenhotep, circa 1570 
B.C. ; Mahler - Petrie, 1562) occupied Nubia again, at 
least to the third cataract. This king and his mother 
Nofret-ari (or -ere) became, later, divine protectors of a 
part of the necropolis of Thebes, and are, therefore, 
frequently painted black as divinities of the nether- 
world. Thutmosis I. (Dhut[i]-mose; the transliteration 
Thothmes found in many books is not correct), circa 
1560 B.C., completed the conquest of Nubia and pene- 
trated into Syria as far as to the Euphrates. We may, 
however, doubt whether he gained lasting results in the 
North. Even during his lifetime, the princess Ha't- 
Sepsut (or Sepsewet, but not Hatasu, as was formerly 
read) or Ma'karē' came into power, and, after his 
death, she reigned, recognising her co-regents Thut- 
mosis II. and III.4 at best as puppets. 


After her death 7Autmoszs III., in fierce hatred, tried to blot 
out her memory. Many monuments show her as a male 
king (with beard, etc.), a fact which has been explained perhaps 
too seriously. Formerly Egyptologists concluded that she had 
an unusually strong and active mind; she may have been only 
an instrument in the hands of a court-party. She built the 
magnificent temple of Amon at ed-Dér el-Bahri, commemorating 
in it, as one of the greatest events, the sending of several ships 
to the ‘divine country,’ the frankincense coast of Punt (cp § 48). 


1 The only inscription referring to their nationality (Stabl- 
‘Antar, Rec. trav. 6) states that they brought with them many 
‘ame—i.e., Syrians or Palestinians—but were themselves 
‘foreigners’—i.¢., of a different race. All alleged sculptures 
with Hyksos portraits really belong to earlier periods: no 
Hyksos type has yet been found. The Kassite invasion of 
Babylonia hardly reached so far west. See on these questions, 
WMM, Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. ’98, p. 107 7 

2 If we adopt the recently proposed dare for the 12th dynasty 
(§ so n.) we can assign the Hyksos only about roo years, or 
even less, beginning about 1680 B.C. 

3 We have, however, no evidence that they tried to force this 
cult as a monotheism upon the Egyptians. The later tradition, 
that their god had the Hittite name Sute, seems erroneous: he 
was nothing but the Egyptian form of Set worshipped in Auaris. 

4 The succession and relationship of these three regents have 
recently been much disputed. According to some, they were 
all children of Thutmosis 1., and Ha't-šepsut, the legal heiress 
to the crown, was married to Thutmosis III. More probably 
she was the wife of Thutmosis lI. and the aunt of his son (by 
a concubine), Thutmosis ITT. 
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Thutmosis IH. (who reigned alone from about 1515 
B.C. [Mahler, 1480], his official 23rd year) was, of the 
pharaohs, the greatest warrior. He de- 
feated an alliance of the Syrians at 
Megiddo and made Syria as far as the 
Euphrates tri- 
butary, taking 
Carchemish, 
and ravaging 
even north- 
western Meso- 
potamia (Mit- 
anni; see 
ASSYRIA, § 28, 
and MEsopo- 
TAMIA). Hisre- 
portsof fourteen 
campaigns,! 
and his lists of 
subjugated 
Palestinian 
cities,? of em- 
bassies from 
Aššur, Sangar 
{middle of N. 
Mesopotamia), 
Cyprus, ctc., 
are valuable 
sources of in- 
formation on 
Fic. ee enue IV: P posed a ancient West- 

ver e mummy {:). . . 
De Ey em craves De 
enormous spoils 
and the tribute he commanded enabled him to be an 
active builder, especially in Karnak. 


54. Thuth- 
mosis III. 


Amenophis I1. (about 14853 Petrie, 1449) maintained his 
Syrian dominion, which reached to the city of Ni (on the 
Euphrates or Orontes?), subduing revolts; so did Thutmosis 
Z1., who also fought in Nubia. The latter, in consequence of 


Fic. 12.—Amenhotep IV. (and his wife) worshipping the solar 
disk; the rays proceeding froin which end in hands. (After 
Erman- Lepsius.) 


a dream, dug out from the sand which covered it the great 
sphinx near the pyramids—a pious act which was, of course, 
useless, ad 


1 Translations RPA) 217 (doubtful); Griffith in Petrie’s 
History. 

2 See RP(2) 525, hur with caution. The editors are not 
Egyptologists. Maspero treated parts in Trans. Vict. Inst, 
and ZA, 1881, p. 119. The present writer hopes to publish a 
detailed study. 
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Amenophis (Amen-hotep) II. (1450?) is remark- 
able for the love shown by him everywhere to his 
fair wife Teye, a (Libyan?) woman not of royal blood. 
The great find of Tell el-'Amārna, an archive of 
cuneiform tablets! containing despatches 
a eee from princes of N. Syria, a r Baby- 

* lonia, Cyprus (Alašia), and from Amen- 
hotep’s vassal-kings in Jerusalem, Megiddo, etc., gives 
us a wonderful insight into his diplomatic relations, and 
into his marriages—e.g., with two princesses of Mitanni 
(Osroéne, capital probably Harran)—but also shows a 
growing neglect of his Syrian provinces, which fell to 
pieces under his successor. Amenophis III. built a 
large temple, before which were erected the famous 
colossal statues one of which became the ‘singing 
image of Memnon’ of the Greeks. 

As we may conclude even from his portraits (figs. 10 
and 11), Amenophis IV. (1415? B.C.) was no ordin- 

ary man. Being dissatisfied with the 
ee confused religion of Egypt, he had the 
ree 141s amazing boldness to introduce the wor- 

* ship of the sun-disk as the only god,’ 
persecuting especially the worship of Amon, whose 
name he tried to have erased from all monuments 
where it occurred. He changed his own name, in 
consequence, into Afu-n-aten (or Yeh(u)-n-aten), 
‘splendour (or spirit) of the sun-disk.' This great 
religious reform was accompanied by a revolt against 
the traditional conventionalism in art, which was 
supplanted by a bold and ugly realism. The change 
in religious literature is not less remarkable. The 
hymns now composed in praise of the Sun-god are the 
best productions of Egyptian religious literature. 
Amenophis even gave up his palaces at Amon’s city of 
Thebes, and built a new capital (at the modern el- 
‘Amarna in Middle Egypt), called ‘horizon of the 
sun-disk.’ All these changes met with much resistance, 
and hardly had he died (about 1397) when all the results 
of his life-work were lost. His successor, dy, had to 
return to the old traditions ; the temples of the sun-disk 
and the monuments of the heretical king were razed 
to the foundations, and Egyptian religion became more 
than ever mummified. 

Amenhotep IV.’s son-in-law Szen- (others read S‘a-) ka-re', 
the former priest (‘divine father,’ a low rank) Hy, and Tuet- 
‘anh-amun did not reign long in this turbulent time; //ar-ea- 
hebi (1380 E.C. ?), formerly general and governor, established 


peace and a firm government. To the delight of the priests, 
1e completed the religious reaction. 


With Ramses (Ra'messu) 1. we begin dynasty 19 
(about 1355; Petrie, 1327). Sethkos /. (often called 
Seti, Egyptian Se/oy, 1350 B.C.), like 

a Uy his ie did not a are o but 
he was active as a builder (Abydos, Thebes) and 
in foreign politics. He drove nomadic tribes (re- 
minding one of the Midianites and Amalekites of 
the OT) away from S. Palestine, and tried to 
regain Middle Syria. The Hittites (Heta of the 


1 Best and most complete translations in AB 5 by Wi. (’96). 
Knudtzon has published the results of a fresh collation of the 
tablets in Lertyr. zu Ass. 4101-154 ['99]. The langnage of these 
letters is Babylonian (the pharaoh’s own foreign despatches were 
written in this language of diplomacy), mixed with Canaanitish 
words or phrases, often in a very faulty style. Some specimens 
of the non-Semitic languages of Mitanni and Cyprus occur. 

2 This approximate date, serving as a basis for our chronology 
of dynasties 18 and 19, is inferred from the Babylonian synchron- 
isin (see CHRONOLOGY, $22). Burnaburia’ II. and Amenhotep 
IV. seem to have come to the throne about the same time. 
Assyriolozists must obtain a better agreement on Burnaburia’ 
II. and lis predecessor KadaSman-Bel. From an exclusively 
Kgyptological standpoint, the present writer would determine 
about 1380 (Petrie, 1383) as the minimum date. 1415 Ey bea 
trifle too high, but not much. Wi.’s date for Burnaburia (1456 
B.C.) seems decidedly too high; likewise Rost’s date (Mrt. 
Vorderas. Ges. 2228), 1438. 

3 This must not be ascribed to Asiatic influences. Although 
the Syrians were advanced enough to recognise the forces of 
nature in their gods more clearly than the Egyptians, the 
monotheistic idea was entirely a new creation. 
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Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain casrs added to non-biblical names having no biblical equivalent, The alphabetical arrangement usually ignores 


prefixes: “Ain (' spring’), Bahr (' sea’ etc.), Bir (' well’), ef ( the’), Gulf, J. (Jebel, ' mt’), Kh. (Whirbat, ' ruin’), L. (lake), Medinet (' town’), Mt., N. (Nahr, ' river’), R. (river), 


Ras (: promontory’), Tell (t monnd’), W. 


Abodu, Do 

Aba Gär el-Kiıbli, Fs 

tell Abu Isléman, D2 (Exepus. $ 10) 

tell Abn Seéfch, Ea 

Abii Sir, D2 

Abukir, Cı 

Abutig, Ds 

Abydos, D6 (Ecyrr, #8 44, 57) 

Aelanitic Gulf, G3, 4 

Ahnas el-Medineh, C3 (Hanes) 

Aht-aten, C5 

gulf of ‘Akaba, G3. 4 (Exeuus, $ 4) 

el--Aksur, 17 

Alabaster Quarries, D5 

Alexandria, Br (Ecyert, § 72) 

tell el--Amdarna, C5 (Ecvev, $ 55) 

Amet, D2 

Anas el-Wogúd (1.), £8 

Antæopolis, D6 

(Anti ?), Ez 

Aphroditéspolis Vathyris, 17 

Aphroditopolis, D3 

Aphroditopolis, D6 

Apoll6nopolis Magna, E8 

Apollõnopolis Parva, Ez 

Apotheké? Ds 

‘Arab Hétam, D5 

Arabat el-Madfaineh, D6 

el Arish, Fa (aver, RIVER oF) 

wady cl-Arish, Fr. 2. G2 (Kove, 
River or) 

Ashminén, C5 

Aswan, 8 (Ecyet, § 2) 

Asyiit, Ds (Ecyrt, ## 3. 6) 


p 


(W'ädy, ' valley’). 


jebel 'Atāka, 163 (Baat-cemion) 
Atfih, D3 

Athribis, D2 

Aun, D2 


Babylon, D3 (Exopus, $ 12) 

Bahr bela Ma, C3, B3-7 (Nine) 
Bahr Yisef, C3,.4.5 (Peyri, #§ 6, 50) 
el-Balih (1..), E2 (Exopes, $ 15) 
Ballas, E7 

lake Barallus, C1 (Ecyri, 8 3) 

tell Basia, D2 

Bebbit el-Higãrah, Dr 
el-Behnesch, C4 (Gosrens, § 86) 
Beni-Hasan, Cs (kevret, § 50) 
Beniswéf, D3 (Hanes) 

el-Bersheh, C5 

Bilbeis, D2 (Gosnen, § 5) 

Bir (Abū) Rak, E2 

el-Lirba, D6 

žir es-Seba’, Gi (BEKER-3HEBA) 
Bitter Lakes, E2 (Exovus, § 14; EGYPT, 


g 68) 
Bolbitinic 


n. 5) 
Bubastus, D2 (Gostten, §8 2, 5) 


Bucolie Mouth, Di (EGyrr, $6, 0. 5) 
el-Buhéra, Cr 

Bukiris. Cr 

Busiris, D2 


Mouth, Ci (Eover, R 6, 


Cairo, D2 
Canopic Mouth, Cr (Kove, § 6, 0. 5) 
Canopus, C1 


Cheénoboskion, 156 
Cynopolis, C4 


Dabod, Mg (caver, $ 37) 
Dahshar, 13 

Dakke, Mg (Mevrr, 8 37) 
Damanhtr, Cr 

Damietta, DI 

Dainyat, Dı 

Daphni, E2 (Exopus, § 13) 
(Darius Stele), 2 

tell Defennt, E2 

Dendereh, E6 

cd-Dér el- Babri, E7 (Rover, § 53) 
Deshasha, C4 (Rover, #47, 0. 2) 
Dime-n-ffor, C1 
Dima, C3 

Dionysias, C3 
Diospolis Magna, 17 
Diospolis Parva, K6 

Dodeca Schacnus, Kg 

jebel Dokhan, 15 (Raver, § 3) 
Du-kau, D6 


Edfū, 8 (Eavert, § 37) 

L. Edku, Cr (EKaver, § 3) 
(yhnés, C3 

Fileithyiaspolis, 127 (Hever, $ 43) 
Ekhmīim, D6 

Elath, G3 

Mlephantine, E8 (Raver, § 47) 
Enet [tentore ?], K6 
Ien-Mont, E7 

érment, Iiz 

Esueh, E7 (Eaver, $ 37) 


Etböt, E8 

tell Etrib, D2 

tell el-Fadda, E2 
el-Faiyiim, C3 (Ecver, § 50) 
medinet el-Faiyam, C3 
Fakiis, D2 (Gosten, § 3) 
el-Farãfra, .\5, 6, margin (Kuve, #4) 
tell Karama, E2 

Farsh, E6 

tell el-Ferã'in, C1 

Fostat, D3 

Gaza, GI 

Gazat, Gi 

Getelén, E7 

Geziret ez-Zahir (I), E8 

J. Gharib, E4 

Ghazza, Gr 

Girgeh, D6 (Euver, § 44) 
Gizeh, D3 (Kever, $ 45) 
Gosu, C5 


medinet Haba, E7 (Koyrt, $ 61) 
llalwãān, D3 

W. Hammāmãt, EF7 

Hanes (?), C3 (Hanes) 
Hat-hri-(ejbe, D2 
Ila(t)-ka-ptah, D3 

Iat-nab, Ds 

Flat-schem, £6 

Hlawara, C3 (Eaves, § 50) 
Hebet, Dr 

Hebron, Hi 

Heliopolis, D2 (Ecyrr, $ 14, 49) 
Henen-seten, C3 


Henu, K8 

Herakleopolis, 
$ 48) 

Hermonthis, 17 (Eever, § 14) 

Hermopolis Magna, Cs (Eevrr, § 14) 

Hermopolis Parva, C1 

Heroonpulis, E2 (BAAL-czerHON) 


C3 (Hanns, Eovet, 


tell cl-Hesy, Gi (Lacnisn) 
Hierakonpolis, Ds 
Hierakonpolis, E7 (Koyrt, § 43) 
tell el-Hir, K2 

Hmunu, C5 

Ha, E6 

Hypsele, D5 


tell Ibn es-Salim, D2 
el-|brahiniyeh (cana), C5 
Iscum, D1 

Iskanderiyeh, B1 

Itfi, D6 


Jerusalem, H1 


el-Kab, E7 (EcyrT, $ 43) 

ain Kadis, G2 (Kapesn, § 1) 
Kainepolis, E6 

Kalåbsheh, Eg (Ecver, § 37) 
Kal'at el'Aķkaba, G3 (Dt-zauab) 
el-Karnak, E7 (EcyrT, $$ 37, 54) 
Karin, Birket, C3 (EcyrT, $ 50) 
Kasion, Fr (Exopus, § 13) 

Kasr es-Saiyad, E6 

Kasriin, Rās el-, Fr 

iebel Katrina, F4 

Kau, D6 
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et-tell el-Kebir, D2 
Kebtoy(u), Ez 

Kene, E6 

Kertassi, Eg 

el-Khalasa, Gr (BERED, Isaac, § 1) 
el-Khalil, Hr (HEesron) 
Khesout-Nois? Cı 
Kiysma, E3 (Exopes, §"11) 
ul-Kom el-Abmar, E7 
Kom-el-Kulzum, E3 

IX<6m Ombs, E8 

Koptos, E7 (Ecyver, $ 14) 
el-Koseir, G6 

ald koseir, G6 
Krokodilopolis-Arsinoe, C3 
Kuft, E7 l 
el-Kurneh, E7 (Ecuyer, § 37) 
Kis, E7 

Kusæ, C5 

el-Kūsīyeh, C5 


el-Luhiin, CD3 (Ecyrr, $ 49) 
Latopolis, E7 

Leontonpolis, D2 (Ecvyrt, § 72) 
Letopolis, D2 

Limné, C3 

Lisht, D3 (Ecver, § 49) 

Luxor, E7 (EKevet, § 37) 
Lykopolis, D5 


wady Maghara, F3, 4 (Ecver, § 45) 
bir Maktal, 2 

Mandesic Mouth, E1 

L. Mareotis, Br (ALEXANDRIA, 


§ 1) 

jebel Maryam, E2 (Exopus, § 15) 

bahr Maryat, Bı (Ecvet, $ 3) 

tell el-Mashita, E2 (Exons, §§$ 8, 10; 
GOSHEN, $$ 2, 4) 

Masr el-Kahireh, D2 

el-Matarieh, D2 

Médim, D3 (Ecvpt, § 45) 


INDEX TO NAMES IN MAP—Continued (Ke-Z) 


Mellawi, C5 

Memphis, D3 (Ecyrr, $ 47) 

Mendes, D2 (Eavrt, § 70) 

Menet-Hufu, C5 

Menfe, D3 

Men-nofer, D3 

el-Menshiyeh, D6 

L. Menzaleh, DE1 (Ecyrr, § 3) 

Mines, Egyptian, F3 

el-Minya, C4 

Mit Rahéneh, D3 

L. Moeris, C3 (Eayvrr, § 50) 

ras Mohammed, G5 (D1-zanap) 

el-jebel el-Mokattam, D3 (GosHrEn, § 
t; Exopus, § 12) 

(Moph), D3 

el wady el-Mukattab, Fy 

el-Muntila (Pass), M2 (Exopus, § 12) 

jebel Mūsa, Fy (?) (Drzauas) 

Myos Hormos, F5 (ALEXANDRIA. § 1) 


Nakadeh, E7 (Eaypt, § 44) 
wady en-Natriin, BC2 (Ecyrr, § 3) 
Naucratis, C2 

Nebire, C2 

Nebishe, D2 

Nebut, Ez (Eavet, § 44) 
Nebut, E8 (see Ombos) 
Nefisheh, E2 (Exopus, § 15) 
Nehbet, E7 (Ecyrr, § 43) 
Nehen, E7 

Nët, E7 

No-Ammon, [£7 (Ecvpr, § 14) 
Noph, D3 

Nubt, E8 (see Ombos) 


Ombos, E8 (Eevrr, §§ 37, 44) 
On, D2 

Opet, E7 

Oxyrhynchus, C4 


Pa-gūt (Kahi-n-nūb?), Cı 
Panopolis, D6 
Pathmetic Mouth, 


n. 5) 

P-Atum, E2 (Exopus, § ro; GOSHEN, 
§ 4) 

Pe-hbeyt, Dı 

Pelusiae Mouth, lit 


D (Ecrit, ak 6, 


Pelusium, E2 (Ecver, $8 2, 32) 
P(e)-sapdu, D2 (GosHEn, § 3) 


Phakusa D2, (Gosuex, $ 3) 
Pharbeethus, D2 

Philæ, E8 (Ecvrrt, § 37) 
Pi-beseth, D2 
Pithom-Etham, E2 (Exopus, § 10) 
P-neb-déd, D2 

Port Said, Ex 

Pré’, De 

Pselchis, Eg 

Psoï, D6 

Ptolemais Hermiu. D6 
P-ubaste, D2 

Pi-lak, E8 


Rafah, G1 

Ra-héne, CD3 

Rakoti, Br (ALEXANDRIA, § 1) 
Ranises ? D2 (Exopus, § 10% 
canal of Ramses, D2, E2 
Raphia, Gi (Ecvyrr. $ 66a) 
Rapih, Gr 

er-Rashid, C1 

{valley of] Rehénu, EF7 
Rhinocolura, Fi (EGvrr, §§ 2, 28) 
Rifeh, D5 

River of Egypt, F1, 2. G2 
Rosetta, Cr 

tell Rotab(e), D2 

tell Rub, D2 


er-Ruhébeh, Gr (BerED) 
Jebel er-Rukham, D5 


Sa el-Hagar, C2 

Sabkhet Bardarwil, EF1 

Saft el-Henneh, D2 (Gosnen, § 3) 

Sai, C2 

Sais, C2 (EGYPT, §§ 14, 66 4) 

Sakha, C1 

Sakkarah, D3 (Ecyrr, § 46) 

Samalat, C4 

San, D2 

Sane, D2 

Sarbit el-Khadim, F3 

Sebennytic Mouth, C1 (Ever, 86, n. 5) 

Sebennytos, D2 (Ecvrt, $ 70) 

Sehel (1.), E8 

Sehem, C2 

Sei-serk, E2 

Semennud, D2 

jebel Serbāl, F4 

S(et)-behdeti, E8 

jebel Silsileh, E8 (Ecyrr, § 3) 

Silsilis, E8 

Sirbonis Lake, EF1 (Exonus, § 13) 

Shedet, C3 

Sheikh Hana@idik, E2 (Exopus, $ 15; 
BAAL-ZEPHON) 

Shem, D6 

Southern Opet, E7 

Speos .\rtemidos, Cs 

Stabl “Antar, C5 

es-Sués, E3 (Exopes, § 12) 

bir es-Sués, E3 

(Suez), E3 

Suhag, D6 

es-Sthagiyeh (canal), D5, 6 

Swénet, E8 

Syéné, E8 

syout, D5 


Tahpanhes? E2 

Talmis, Eg 

Tanis, D2 (Exonus, $ 13; EGYPT, 8§ 62, 
70) 

Tanitic Mouth, Er 

Teb-nuter, D2 

Tentyra, E6 

jebel et-Tér, C4 

Te-snét, E7 

Thébze, E7 (EGYPT, 8 56/2) 

This, D6 (Ecvrt, § 44) 

Thmuis, D2 

wady et-Tih D3 (Exonus, § 12) 

et-Timsah (L.), E2 (Exopus, §§ 14-16; 
BAAL-ZEPHON) 

Tini, D6 (Eevrt, § 44) 

Tmai el-Amdid, D2 

To-schei, C3 

Takh, E7 

Tuku, E2 (Exoowvs, § 10) 

W. et-Tumilat, D2 (GosHen, 8§ 2, 4,5: 
Exopus, § 16) 

Turra, D3 


Usim, D2 
Vicus Judzeorum, D2 


el-Wāhāt el-Bahriye or 
es-Sughra, AB4 

el-Wahat ed-Dakhila, 
ABZ 

el-Wahat el-Khārija, 
Cz 

Weset, E7 


“(Ecypr, § 4) 


Yebu, E8 
tell el-Yehaid, D2 
tell el-Yehiidiyeh, D2 


jebel Zabara, G8 (Eevrn, § 3) 
Zoan, D2 (Exopus, $ 13; EGYPT, § 62) 


EGYPT 
Egyptians, Hatte of the Assyrians) from E. Asia 
Minor (Cappadocia) had conquered N. Syria,— 


beginning in the reign of Amenophis IV. when 
‘Egypt was too weak to resist them. Their influence 
reached even to Palestine, and Sethos became en- 
tangled with them in a war, waged in the Lebanon 
feu Ramsès II region south of Kadesh. This war 

a * was taken up more energetically by 
cIrca 1340-1273; his son Ramie)ses ZI. (Sesostris, circa 
1340-1273 B.C. ; see figs. 6, 12, and 4). He reconquered 
Phoenicia as far as Beirūt in his 
second year, and in his fifth at- 
tacked the most important city 
of central Syria—Kadesh ‘inthe 
Amorite country’ (z.¢., near the 
N. end ofthe Lebanon, on the Or- 
ontes). His victory there over 
the Hittite force of war-chariots 
became (greatly exaggerated) 
the subject of many pictures 
and inscriptions (on the epic, 
see above, § 25), because the 
king was (against his will) per- 
sonally engaged in the fight. 
The war went on, however, till 
his twenty-first year, and Egypt 
was not always victorious— 
otherwise all Palestine would 
not have revolted. Ramses 
had to take the strong mountain- 
cities of Galilee (year 8), to 
punish the territory of Ephraim 
and Dan, and even to storm 
Askaluna (Askelon) and Gezer 
in the S. The treaty of peace 
(engraved upon a silver plate 
and preserved in a copy) was, 
however, favourable, leaving 
Palestine {inscriptions of Ram- 
ses have lately been found east 
of the Jordan)! and half of 
Phoenicia to Egypt. Ramses 
married a daughter of Hetaser 
the ‘ great king’ of the Hittites. 
The rest of his long reign 
(sixty-seven years altogether) 
was peaceful. The conquests 
from Scythia to India, there- 
fore, ascribed to him (Sesos- 
Fic. 13-—MummyofRam- tris) by the Greeks, are pure 

E After a photo- fetion—a mere inference from 
his many buildings. 

As a builder (temples of Luxor, the Ramesseum, 
Abydos, etc.) Ramses surpassed all other pharaohs, 
although the amazing multitude of monuments bearing 
his name is largely due to his erasure of the names of 
the ancient builders and usurpation of their works. 
Nubia also, which as far as Ben-Naga, S. of Khartūm, 
had long before his time become an Egyptian pro- 
vince, was favoured with many constructions—-e. g., 
the huge rock-temple at Abū-Simbel (see fig. 7). The 
special favour of this great king, however, was directed 
towards ‘the land of Rameses’ or Goshen (see GOSHEN, 
i. § 4). This desert-valley, which was formerly reached 
only very irregularly by the Nile, he rendered fruitful 
by a canal, colonised it (with Syrians, too, and among 
them the ‘Apuri, frequently alleged to have been 
Hebrews), and built several cities in it, including a 
royal residence, the city of Rameses, Thus he would 
seem to be, according to Ex. 111, the pharaoh of the 
oppression; and his son Menephthes (J/e[r]ueptah, 
see fig. 13; about 1273 B.C.) has, thus far, been 
generally assumed to be the pharaoh of the Exodus, 


1 The so-called ‘stone of Job,’ Z DPV, ’92, p. 206, ZA, 31 roo 
(93). An Egyptian officer worshipped a Canaanitish goddess 
(called approximately ELR AA s)apant) on this spot. 
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The recent discovery of Meneptah’s inscriptions 
mentioning Israel as defeated, and evidently dwelling 
59. Israel in Palestine, makes this view very 
i * questionable. It is the opinion of the 
present writer that any chronological system of the 
Exodus must, at least, 
sacrifice Ex. 111 (Pithom 
and Raamses), which 
might be a gloss, and 
other details. Attempts 
to discover the name 
of Moses (the alleged 
‘Mesu’) in the time of 
Rameses II. have failed. 
There are indications 
that the Israelitish nation 
or, at least, some tribes frig. 14.—Head of Meneptah, from 
— e.g., ASHER (g.v., a bas-relief at Thebes. After 
§ 1)—Wwere resident in Lepsius. 
Palestine at the beginning of dynasty 19, perhaps earlier 
(cp ISRAEL, § 2). It must be left to future excavations 
to determine how far the biblical accounts need a critical 
revision, and whether the Exodus can be referred to 
earlier periods.1 That the Habiri of the Amarna 
tablets (under Amenophis II]. and IV., see above, 
§ 55) are identical with the immigrating Hebrews 
does not, however, seem to be satisfactorily proved (cp 
ISRAEL, § 3). 

Me(r)neptah had for long to fight hard both with 
Libyans, who plundered the western part of the Delta, 
60. Meneptah, and with pirates who ravaged the 

ete. 5 coasts of Egypt and Syria. Finally 
these pirates from Asia Minor (Šakaruša 
and Luku—ż.e., Lycians) and Europe (Šardena, Akai- 
waša and Tur(u)Sa—z.e., Sardinians, Achæans, and 
Etruscans, )? joined the Libyans and marched against 
Memphis, in sight of which they met with a crushing 
defeat. 


The reigns of kings Sethos T., Amen-messe, Meneptah IT, 
or Sif¢ahk were short and inglorious. One of them is called a 
Syrian usurper, which points to his being a royal officer who 
had originally been a Syrian slave or mercenary. Perhaps the 
reference is to Meneptah II., who became king by marrying 
queen T-usoret. After ‘years of anarchy,’ dynasty 20 united 
the country again, under King Se¢nafd(e) and his son 
Ramf(e)ses (11, 


Ram(e)ses III. (somewhat before 1200 B.C.) cleared 
the Western Delta of the Libyans, who had settled 


there. Several attacks were repelled, the 
61. Ramses <-i ; AnA Al ahi 
Ill. etc, Syrian provinces maintained, and the 
za "territory of the “Amorites and of petty 
circa 1200. 


Hittite kings N. of Palestine ravaged. 
(The great kingdom of the Hittites had broken up.} 
He fought also against the piratical Pulaste or Philistines 
who had settled in Palcstine* (in the territory of the 
Avvim, Dt. 223), and ravaged Phoenicia as well as the 
Egyptian coasts. 

Ramses III. sought to imitate also the architectural achieve- 
ments of Ramses II. during his reign of thirty-two years; but 
his buildings (especially Medinet Habu in Western Thebes) 
cannot be compared with those of his predecessor. ‘The kings 
who followed—Ram(e)ses I1V.-XII., the so-called Ramessides— 
were short-lived and weak rulers (they ruled hardly over eighty 
years). 


The Egyptian possessions in Syria were lost. For 
400 or 500 years, with small intermissions, Palestine 
had been tributary to the pharaohs, and Egyptian 
garrisons had occupied several fortified cities (eg., 


1 Manétho's Exodus-narrative is a worthless distortion of the 
Hebrew account. 

2 The pyn of Gen. 102 (read pnn, Turs). They are no- 
where else mentioned in MT. [Perhaps, however, the name 
originally stood also in Ezek. 3882391. See Rosu, 1.] 

3 Me(r)neptah’s wars with Palestinian revolters do not seem 
to have been important. The ‘Israel inscription’ speaks of 
Ashkelon, Gezer, and Yenu'ama. The last mentioned place 
seems to have been in S. Lebanon (but cp JANOAH, 2). There 
is another new text (Æ. ¢razv. 17159), which speaks of him 
as ‘forcing down Gezer.’ This looks as if S. Palestine was 
at the head of a rebellion against the Egyptian dominion. 

4 See now MVG, 1900, r. 
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Zaratuna; see ZARETHAN). It must not, however, be 
assumed that this loose relation influenced the in- 
habitants of Palestine in any considerable measure. 
‘The Egyptians did not often interfere in the continual 
fends of the many petty kings. For evidence of this 
and the unsafe character of the land, see the Amarna 
letters. 

A fact of importance for the Exodus question is that 
the’Apuri, for whom a connection with the Hebrews (py 
=~y) has so often been claimed, still appear in great 
numbers in Egypt under these kings. Under Ram(e)ses 
Ill. they inhabited whole towns near Heliopolis—i.e., at 
the western opening of Goshen. The last word on this 
question has, evidently, still to be said, and it is not 
safe to decide either for or against the Hebrew 


records. 

In this period, the paupers of Thebes began systematically 
to plunder the royal tombs, as is shown by many documents 
referring to spoliations and the measures taken to repress them. 


The weakness of the later kings 
was largely due to the fact that the 
temples had amassed an unreason- 
able amount of property by bequests 
—the high priest of Amon possessed 
such a large part of the country, 
owing chiefly to the liberality of 
Ram(e)ses IlI., that he surpassed 
the pharaoh in wealth.! This led 
finally to thedeposition of Ram/(e)ses 
XII. by the high priest Herihor 
(about 1100 B.C. orsomewhat later), 
who himself assumed the crown.? 

Hierihor, however, 
pee was not able to 
maintain it; and king Smendes 
(.Ves-bi-n-dedi) of Tanis (Zoan, 
lgyptian Sa'né) founded a new 
dynasty, the twenty-first (seven 
kings, some 130 years), about 1090 
u.c. These princes were prudent 
enough to give the important 
office of the Theban high priest to 
their own sons. Nevertheless, the 
‘Tanitic dynasty was not strong. 


By these kings, all that remained of the mummies of the kings | 


of dynasties 18-20 were finally hidden in the hole near Dér-el-bahri 
where they were discovered in 188:—s0 powerless were they to 
protect the royal necropolis. To their prudence we thus owe 
the preservation of the bodies of Ram(e)ses 11. and 111., Thut- 
mosis lll., ete.” 

After the time of Ramses III. the immigration of 
Libyans began again, and Libyan mereenary troops 
had now become so numerous that the ‘ generals of the 
MaSawaSa’ (a Libyan tribe) came next to the king in 
power. About g50, one family of Libyan officers had 
become so influential (also by intermarriage with the 
high priests of Memphis) that they could venture to 

63. Sogenk 1. put one of Manah upon the throne, 

7 Sošenk I. This pharaoh, the con- 
temporary of Solomon and his son (see 
NHISHAR), who reigned at least twenty-one years, was 
more energetic, and again exercised influence upon 
Syria. He seems to have assisted Israel against the 
Philistines, who evidently still raided the Egyptian 
coasts (see 1 K. 916 and cp Davin, § 7); possibly 
he was the pharaoh (it was hardly his predecessor 
P-sti-ha'-m-né or Psusennes 11.) who gave his ‘daughter’ 
to Solomon as wife (see, however, GEZER, § 1). A 
less friendly attitude is shown in r K. 1118 (but see 
HADAD i, 3; TANPENES); and after the division of 

1 For a suppressed ‘rebellion of the high priest’ against 


Kameo IX. or his predecessors, see Spiegelberg, Rec. Trav. 
1. 

The papyrus Golenischeff (WMM As. u. Eur. 395) reports 
the adventures of an embassy sent by Herihor to king Zakarbaʻal 
of Byblus (to boy ‘Lebanon wood’), which visited also Dor, Tyre, 
and the queen of Cyprus. [See now Rec. trav. 276, MVG, 1900.) 

3 On this great find see Maspero, ‘ Les Mommies royales, 1889, 
Além. Miss. Frang. i. pl. 4. 


circa 950. 
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at Karnak. After Lepsius. 

14 Ta‘an(a)ka (TAANACH), 15 Shanema (SHUNEM), 16 Biti-šanra, 17 
18 Hapuruma (HapHaratm), 19 Ad(e)rumam(?), 20..., 21 Shawad(i), 22 Mahan(ai)ma, 
23 K(e)ba‘ana (GIBEON), 24 Biti-hwarun (BETHHORON), 25 Kad[read Kar]t(e)m (Kirta- 
THAM), 26 AG)yulun, 27 Mak(e)d3 (MEGIDDO), 28 Adir(u), 29 Yud-h(a)maruk (Fad-ham- 
melek? ; see SHISHAK), 30. 
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Solomon's empire he made an expedition against both 
Judah and Israel (perhaps to secure the throne to 
Jeroboam ?), an expedition recorded in 1 K. 1425 and 
on the monuments of Karnak (see the extract given 
in Fig. 14). Cp SHISHAK. 

It is very doubtful whether the other kings of the 

Libyan, or twenty-second, dynasty (from 

64. Dyn. 22. cite ??) retained a hold on oe 

‘They bear for the most part Libyan names—SoSenk (ihe name 
of four kings aheg, Osorkon (Wasarken, two or three 
kings), ‘Vikela(or €?)ti (Greek Takelothis : two kings), Pemay (one 
king)—and the whole hn seems to have reigned (nominally) 
about 200 years. On the Zerah of Chronicles cp ZERAN, 5. 

They first mark a tolerably quiet period of Egyptian 
history; but about 800 B.C. their dominion began to 
become weak. The generals commanding the large 
garrisons of Libyan soldiers in the great cities assumed 
the 7é/e of the ancient nomarchs or counts, and the 
pharaoh had little power over them. 


Fic. 15.—One line from SoSenk's list of Palestinian places on a wall of the great temple 


The names (nos. 14-31) read thus :— 
Ruhaba (REHOB), 


<s 31 Ha-'S-n(e)-m. 


This weakness of the kingdom caused the Ethiopians 
to attack Egypt. Ethiopia (g.v.) had been an Egyp- 
-._:_ tian province down to the beginning 

a ig of dynasty 21. Since that time, owing 

* to the struggle between the secular 
rulers and the high priests of Thebes, it had become 
an independent kingdom. The kings of Napata 
were able to take possession of Thebes. Middle and 
Lower Egypt were, nominally, under the dominion of 
dynasty 23, the successors, or rather the contemporaries, 
of the last members of the twenty-second (Bubastid) ? 
dynasty. Really the country was divided among about 
twenty petty rulers of Libyan descent. About 750(?) 
B.C. the Ethiopian king P(iJanhy tried to subdue them. 
He met with little resistance from the nominal ruler, 
Osorkon 111. of Bubastns ; but the prince Tefnaht(e) of 
Sais, who had already subjugated central Egypt, was a 
formidable enemy. He submitted nominally to the 
Ethiopian, after the latter had taken Memphis; but the 
Delta remained in his hands, and Tefnaht(e)’s son Bok- 
en-renf (Bocchoris of the Greeks) was able to extend his 
power again southwards. Bocchoris left the reputation 
of having been a great legislator (cp above, § 28). The 
new Saitic Dynasty 24 (consisting, in Mančtho, only of 

1 Naville, Budastis, questions their being from this city. 

2 Manétho seems to be wrong in calling them Tanitic. They 
reigned in Bubastus. His enumeration of four kings must he 
viewed with suspicion. The third (Yaupous) and the fourth 
(ZnT; read Zyr) seem to be simply the Ethiopians P’anhy and 
his son KSeta (or KeSta), contemporaneous with dynasty 24. 


Consequently, only Pedubast (reigning at least nineteen years) 
and Osorkon III. remain, apparently belonging to a branch of 


dynasty 22. Their chronological relation to these kings (SoSenk 
1V.) is not certain. 
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Bocchoris), however, was shortlived. The Ethiopian 

x king Sabako, the son of KeSta, invaded 
662. Sabako. the country N. of Thebes, and took 
Bocchoris prisoner (according to one tradition he had 
him burned alive) about 706(?). Now, for the first 
time, the Palestinians and Phoenicians, who observed 
the approaching Assyrian colossus with growing anxiety, 
saw in the new dynasty of Egypt (25th) a power 
equal to the Assyrian, to which they could appeal 
for help.! On. the ambassadors sent by Hoshea (to 
the governor of Lower Egypt), and on the governor 
Seve, who appeared in Syria to assist king Hanno 
(Hanunu) of Gaza, but was defeated at Raphia, S. of 
Gaza (ISRAEL, § 34, SARGON), sce, however, So.? 


About 696 Sabako* seems to have been followed by 
Sabatako (the Sebichos of Manétho?), who in 691 was 
supplanted by the usurper T(a)hark6 (sce 
Gee. pane: ‘TIRHAKAH) in Napata. At first the new 
an king we mpelled to b ive as far 
g was compelled to be passive 

as northern affairs were concerned. ‘This was the time 
of the revolt of the Philistines and of Hezekiah from 
Assyria (702); sce ISRAEL, § 34. Whether the kings 
of Musri who came in 701 to save Ekron from the 
Assyrians aud met with a complete defeat at Altaka 
(Eltekeh) were Ethiopian vassals from the Delta (or 
Arabs?) is again doubtful. On the plague in Sen- 
nacherib’s army, by which, according to 2 K. 19335, 
Jerusalem, and consequently also Egypt, were saved, 
and on the distorted Egyptian tradition in Herodotus 
(2141), see HEZEKIAH, § 2. The tranquillity of Egypt, 
however, was soon to be disturbed. In 671 or 670 
B.C. , after Taharko had instigated the Phoenicians (Ba'al 
of Tyre) to a new but fruitless revolt, the Assyrian king 
Esarhaddon marched against Egypt; in his passage 
through the arid desert west of the ‘brook of Egypt,’ 
which always formed Egypt's best protection, he was 
supplied with water by the Arabs. It seems that an 
earlier attack upon Egypt (in 673) had failed. Now, 
however, the Assyrians had a complete success. Taharko 
was driven into Nubia; Memphis was stormed; and 
Egypt was parcelled out among twenty kings, deseend- 
ants of those Libyan nobles whom we have already met 
($ 63 7). Among them Necho (Niki) of Sais, of the 
family of the princes forming the twenty-fourth dynasty, 
again stood first. Thus Manétho dates the twenty- 
sixth dynasty even from his grandfather Stephinates 
(=Tefnahte; see § 65). Taharkō invaded Egypt again 
about 669 or 668 (see TirlIAKAM), and his nephew 
and successor Tan(u)tamon (in cuneiform writing Tan- 
damani, not Urdamani) in 667 ; 4 but the Assyrians on 
both occasions maintained the Delta, quelled revolts of 
the Egyptians in Sais, Mendes, and Tanis, and finally 
drove the Cushites back to Nubia. The reason was that 
the Ethiopian kingdom alone, with its scanty population, 
was unable to raise armies equal to those of Assyria, 

as it had always been powerless against united Egypt. 


Necho’s son Psa(mj)etik (Psammetichus)® began his 
reign (663) as a vassal of the Assyrian king ASur-bani- 
pal. It may have been about 660 

ery (but this is uncertain) that he felt strong 
enough to renounce his allegiance. As- 

syria was, in fact, sinking. The rival kings, the Dodec- 


1 Whether the rooo soldiers from Musri, who assisted the 
allied Syrian powers at Karkar in 854, were Egyptians (sent by 
Šošenk II. ?) is, however, very questionable; later, the small 
mesons had no power to meddle in Syria. See Mizrarim, 
S2(a 

2 Wi. MIG, 1891, p. 28, assumes with probability that the 
governor Sibi. So represented an Arab kingdom. The usual 
fp oolesy, (Sabako 728, I(a)harké 704) is certainly improbable. 

3 The chronology is not clear in every detail. (Cp Wi. 
ge 91 f. and see CHRONOLOGY, § 21). 
iwi AVF 1 481. 

5 The name is written qumos, with Aramaic letters (CZS 2 no. 
148). It is of Libyan (not Ethiopian) derivation. On the alleged 
intermarriages between the Saites and the Ethiopians see ZA 
35 29 {'97]. 
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archs of Herodotus, had, of course, been previously 
subjugated by him, with the help (it would seem) of 
Carian troops, sent to him, perhaps, by Gyges of Lydia.} 
He strengthened unmilitary Egypt by introducing a great 
quantity of Greek and Carian mercenaries. ‘The terrible 
Cimmerian invasion was warded off by bribes and 
presents (about 620 ?). 

The new (26th) dynasty is a period remarkable for 
the revival of art (largely following archaistic tendencies) 
and architecture. In general, this last period of 
Egyptian independence seems to have been flourishing. 
The days of Egypt as a conquering power, were, how- 


ever, past. Nekau or Neko IJ. (the Pharaoh-Necoh of 
2 K. 2329), who succeeded Psammetik in 
ca — ii 609, tried to profit by the distress of the 


Assyrian empire during the ravages of 
the northern barbarians (see ASSYRIA, § 34). It was 
easy for Necho to occupy Syria as far as the Euphrates 
in 608. On his victories over king Josiah? (and the 
Assyrian governors), and on the taxation which followed 
the victory, see JOSIAH 1, § 2 f. ; JEHOIAKIM. The 
Egyptian conquest, however, lasted only to 604. 
Defeated at Carchentish by Nebuchadrezzar, the 
Egyptians were driven back for good (2K. 247), and 
had no better policy than that of first instigating the 
Syrians to rebel, and then letting them suffer through 
Egypt's remissness. 

The most important construction undertaken by Necho was 
his digging the canal (completed : not, as Herodotus believed, 
abandoned) through Goshen to the Red Sea, partly on the 
track of the canal which Ramses II. had led from the Nile 
only to the Bitter Lakes. In connection with this, he sent 
Phoenician ships to circumnavigate Africa. He was followed 
by his less energetic son Psam(m)etik 1. 594-588 B.c. Whether 
the second or the first Psammetik led an expedition against 


the weak Ethiopian kingdom is uncertain (Greek inscriptions at 
Abū Simbel).3 


Apries (Uah-eb-ré'), 588-569, took the last active steps 
to check the Babylonians, by aiding the Tyrians and the 
Jews in their resistance to Nebuchadrezzar 
588-56 (cp BABYLONIA, § 66). An interruption 

9- was thus caused in the siege of Jerusalem 
(Jer.375). The revolt against GEDALIAH (g.v., 1) 
also must have been instigated from Egypt, whither so 
many Jews fled. From a fragment of his records it 
would appear that Nebuchadrezzar was still at war with 
the Egyptians in his thirty-seventh year (568-567). 
Whether he attacked Egypt herself is not quite certain ; + 
at any rate, the expectation of the prophets that he 
would punish faithless and insolent Egypt was not 
fulfilled in the measure expected. Defeated and 
humbled everywhere, Egypt maintained her independ- 
ence. One more reign has to be chronicled, and 
then follows the catastrophe. Amasis I]. (‘Ahmose}, 


69. Apries. 


1 That he besieged Azotus (Ashdod?) in Philistia for twenty- 
nine years (Herod. 2157) is a statement of very suspicious 
character. 

2 At present the preference is mostly given to the Magdélin 
of Herodotus (2159) over the Megiddo of the Hebrew text 
(Wi. and already Mannert and Rosenmiiller), At any rate, 
Migdal could not be the Egyptian town. Josiah was unable 
to penetrate through Idumza and the desert and to invade 
Egypt. The scene of the struggle would be one of the many 
Palestinian Migdals,— probably the Migdal-gad of Judæa in 
the plain. See, however, the present writer’s essay in MVG, 
1898, p. 163. Josiah fought (it would seem) at Megiddo as 
alie of the Assyrian governor. 

3 The report of the migration of 240,000 (!) warriors to Ethiopia 
under Psammetik 1. must be greatly exaggerated (Herod. 2 30). 
Still, desertions on a moderate scale are known to have occurred 
(see ZA, 228693 ['84]; the garrison of Elephantiné, for 
example, deserted to a port on the Red Sea under Apries). The 
Sembridz, mentioned by Greek writers as living near Khartiim, 
do not seem to bave been Egyptian colonists (rather Kushitic 
Hamites). 

4 The fragment (published by Pinches, 7SBA 7 218; better by 
Strassmaier, Vadbuchodonossor, 194) has been discussed in 
greatest detail by Wi. (4OF 1511). It seems to speak only of 
the preparations for war by king (Am)isu. The hypothesis of 
Wiedemann (Gesch. Aeg. von Psammetich I. etc., 169), that 
Nebuchadrezzar conquered Egypt as far as Syené, is now 


generally rejected (cp Maspero, ZA, 2287-90, Brugsch, 7d. 
93-97 ['84)). 
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who dethroned Apries! in 569, was a man of low birth, 
who obtained the crown through a rising of the native 
warriors against the Greek mercenaries. Amasis placed 
restrictions both on the mercenaries and on Greek 
commerce, but very prudently left Naucratis to the 
Greek merchants as a port and settlement. He closed 
a prosperous reign in 526, and was succeeded by his 
son Psammetik II., who did not reign one full year. 
In 525, after the battle of Pelusium, Cambyses con- 
quered Egypt. Apart from the (possibly unhistorica)) 
cruelties of Cambyses, the treatment of 
the province of Egypt by the Persians 
was at first not unfair. In particular, Darius I. (s21- 
486) built temples (the largest in the S. Oasis, which 
he—or Cambyses?—seems to have conquered); he 
repaired Necho's canal to the Red Sea, in order to 
make Egypt more accessible. Under Xerxes (see 
AHASUERUS, 1) the Libyan class of warriors, led by 
Khab(bjash, rebelled for the first time in 487, and 
drove the Persians from Egypt. They could not, 
however, long hold out against Xerxes; the country 
was again reduced to submission. A new revolution 
was set on foot (460-450) by Inarus, a Libyan of 
Marea (near Alexandria), who was aided by the 
Athenians. A more successful rebellion was that of 
Amyrtzeus in 404, which made Egypt independent down 
to 342. This period was filled not only with hard 
fighting against the Persians (Artaxerxes II. Mnemon 
[405-362] and II. [362-338]), who continually tried to 
win Egypt back, but also with internal discord. Three 
dynasties (28-30; from Tanis, Mendes, and Sebennytus), 
and at least nine kings, of whom only Nectanebus I. 
(better -nebis ; Egyptian e#t-har-heb) and Nectanebus 
Il. (Nefte-nebf) are remarkable, are mentioned. The 
Greek soldiers constantly made their influence felt, and 
showed their bad faith during these troublous times. 
Because of the incapacity of Nectanebus II.? (360-343), 
Artaxerxes II. Ochus (362-338) conquered Egypt 
again, and punished her cruelly. It is not surprising 
71. Greeks. ee the destroyer of the Persian Empire, 
exander (336-323), was welcomed in 
33?- Egypt (332 B.C.) as a deliverer. The 
history of Egypt after Ptolemy I. the son of Lagus had 
in 305 become a king instead of a Macedonian governor 
or fSatrapan—i.e., ‘satrap’ (as he is styled in an 
Egyptian inscription of 314 B.C. )—belongs to that of 
the Hellenistic world. Under the Macedonian kings 
or Ptolemies,? the Egyptians were perhaps less op- 
pressed than they were under the later Persians; but 
as a class they were always treated as inferior in legal 
position to Macedonians and Greeks. They were never, 
therefore, completely Hellenised. They were also 
severely taxed. The great contrast between the native 
people and the foreign rulers— who, for the most 
part, did not condescend even to learn the language 
of their subjects, and from Alexandria, their Hellenic 
capital, followed anything but an Egyptian policy— 
was but little mitigated during the rule of this last 
dynasty. Hence the various revolts. 

The great revolution of the native soldier-classagainst Ptolemies 
IV. and V. deserves special mention. It lasted twenty years 
(206-186) and, for the last time, placed nominal kings of Egyptian 
speech on the throne of the ancient pharaohs. Those who held 
their ground the longest ruled in the Thebaid. This revolution 
was quenched in torrents of blood in 186 B.c. As a punish- 
ment for assistance sent by the Ethiopians to the rebels, the 
N. of Nubia was occupied. Previously, the kingdom of Meroé 
(Napata was abandoned as capital some time before) had been 


on good terms with the Ptolemies ; economically weak, it naturally 
fell under Egyptian influence. ` 


Ptolemy IT. caused a marvellous development of the 


70. Persians. 


1 The theory that the battle at Momemphis only forced Apries 
to accept Amasis as co-regent (Wiedemann, Gesch. Aeg. von 
Psam. 120) is successfully attacked by Piehl, ZA 289 ['g0]. 

2 Said to have fled to Ethiopia. “Cp, however (on his tomb 
near Memphis), Rec. trav. 10 142. 

3 On the succession and chronology of the Ptolemies, see 
below, & 73; weep The Empire of the Ptolemies, 1895; 
Petrie, Hist. v.; Strack, Die Dynastie der Ptolemier (97). 
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trade on the Red Sea, exploring and colonising the 
African coasts. The growing commercial importance 
72. 3 of Egypt increased the immigration of Jews 
- Jews. and Samaritans. They gathered especially 
at Alexandria and on the Eastern frontier, in the ancient 
Goshen.! Under Ptolemy VI. they even built at Leon- 
topolis a great Jewish temple (see DISPERSION, § 8). 
In Alexandria they became strongly Hellenised: hence 
the Alexandrian version of the Scriptures; hence too 
the gnostic tendencies in Judaism. See ALEXANDRIA, 
§ 2; DISPERSION, §§ 7, 15/3; HELLENISM, § 10; 
TEXT. 

The Ptolemies possessed Palestine from 320 down 
to 198 B.C., when Ptolemy V. Epiphanes lost it to 
Antiochus II., the Great, of Syria. Already his father 
had defended it against the Syrians with difficulty, and 
had kept it only by winning the battle of Raphia 
(216 B.c.), whilst Ptolemy III. Euergetes had been 
able to conquer the whole Syrian empire for a short 
time in 238. 

The succession is as follows:—Ptolemy I. Soter (323-284). 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus (so called because, after the Egyptian 

d custom, he married his own sister Arsinoë), 

73. Ptolemies. to whom the exploration of Eastern Africa 

was due (285-247). Ptolemy 111. Euergetes, 

the husband of the famous Berenike (a princess of Cyrene), 
the conqueror among the Ptolemies (247-222). Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator (222-205) waged war with Antiochus the Great. It 
was under this dissolute, cruel, and incompetent ruler that the 
great revolution began. Ptolemy V. Epiphanes came to the 
throne at the age of five, in 205, under the tutorship of the 
dissolute Agathocles. After the murder of his peas by the 
Alexandrian mob, other generals held the post. The Asiatic 
provinces were all lost, although Ptolemy retained their revenue 
by marrying Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus 111., the 
Great, of Syria. After subjugating the rebellious Egyptians, 
Ptolemy became more and more dissolute; he was poisoned 
while preparing war against the Syrians. Ptolemy VII.3 
Philométor (181-146) was a nobler personality, but unfortunate. 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, of Syria, took him captive at 
Pelusium, and would have conquered Egypt had it not been for 
the brusque intervention of the Romans (171). Ptolemy Philo- 
metor had to accept as co-regent his younger brother (Euergetes, 
ironically called Kakergetes or Physcon), by whom he was 
exiled in 163; the Romans, however, brought him back. The 
ambitious Euergetes became the ruler of Cyrene. After the 
death of his brother Philometor (killed while intervening in 
the struggles of Syrian princes) and after the short reign of 
Ptolemy VIII. Neos Philopator, the restless Euergetes came back 
to Egypt asking. In 130, however, he was expelled, and his wife 
Cleopatra (widow and sister of Philometor) assumed the supreme 
ower. In 127 Euergetes(Ptol. 1X.) returned from Cyprus. After 

is death (117) ensued a long period of ceaseless struggle, which . 
strengthened the influence of Rome. Ptolemy X. Soter II. ruled 
from 117-81, his brother Ptol. XJ. Alexander I. (against him) 106-88, 
Ptol. XII. Alexander 11. 81-80, Ptol. XIII. Neos Dionysos (or 
Auletes) 80-51. The history of all these rulers is complicated 
and repulsive. The famous Cleopatra ruled first with her brother 
Ptol. XIV. under the guardianship of the Roman’ senate; ex- 
pelled by Ptolemy in 48, she was brought back hy Cæsar in 47. 

er younger brother Ptol. XV., co-regent 47-45, was murdered 
by her, and Ptol. XVI. Cæsarion, her son by Cæsar, became 
her nominal co-regent. For ten years (41-31) she captivated the 
Roman triumvir Antony, and thus maintained her kingdom as a 

typical Ptolemaic ruler, not less able than wicked. 

74. Rome. The sea-fight at Actium and Cleopatra’s tragic 

death brought Egypt's independence to an end. 
It now became a Roman province under prefects (azparyyor), and 
its history 4 is devoid of interest, till the Arab conquest in 640 A.D. 
(preceded by a Persian conquest in 619-629). Many, but insig- 
nificant, rebellions (one as early as 30-29 B.C.), chiefly directed 
against the excessive taxation, could be enumerated. On the 
popularity of Egyptian religion in Western countries, see § 14. 

On the introduction and. progress of Christianity, and 
on the Egyptian or Coptic versions of the Bible, see 
TEXT. In 62 Annianus was bishop of Alexandria 
(Mark was the legendary first bishop). The last 
remnants of heathenism were suppressed by Justinian 
(527-565) on the island of Philze, where the rapacious 
Ethiopian barbarians (the Blemmyans and Nobates) 
had maintained the worship of Isis. WwW. M. M. 

1 On Jewish settlers in the Fayūm and the Thebaid, see 
Mahaffy, 86; on Samaritans, 178; on their infrequency in 
Memphis, 358. 

2 The alege guardianship of the Roman senate does not 
seem to be a historical fact. 

3 Here Ptolemy Eupator is inserted as sixth king in official 
documents. He does not seem to have reigned. 

4 Compare J. G. Milne in Petrie, Hist. v. ('98 ; very readable). 
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EGYPT, RIVER OF. The ‘Wady (or ‘' Torrent’) 
of Mizraim’ (D39 272; AV River, or [Is. 2712] 
STREAM, OF EGYPT; RV BROOK 
or EGYPT; but both versions of 


ma are misleading), or simply ‘the Waādy' (nbn, 
with 1: of direction; AV RIVER ; RV Brook), Ezek. 
47 19 4828 (see RV, and cp Toy, ‘Ezekiel,’ SBOT), is 
frequently mentioned as marking the boundary of 
Canaan towards the SW. 

See 15 á: iyórrov [BAL]; 15 eiuáppov 
aiy. wg HE ee ee cat ee ie (BRL): 
I a 865 ews morauoð aiy. [BA], €. òpíov mor. aly. [L]; 2 K. 247 
ard tov xetuáppov [BAL]; 2Ch. 78 eas x. aiy. [BAL]; Is. 
2712 ws pivoxopovpwy [BÞNAQF]. 

The identification suggested by G@! in the last-cited 
passage and adopted by Saadiah in his version of Isaiah 
is manifestly correct. The Wady of Egypt is not the 
Wédy Ghazza (the ‘torrens Ægypti' of William of 
Tyre, and perhaps Milton's ‘stream that, parts Egypt 
from Syrian ground’) but the Wady el-‘Arish, which 
with its deep water-course (only filled after heavy rains) 
starts from about the centre of the Sinaitic peninsula 
(near the Jebel et-Tih), and after running N. and NW. 
finally reaches the sea at the Egyptian fort and town of 
el-Arish. Here, in late classical times, was an emporium 
of Nabatzean traffic, to which the name Rhinocorura or 
Rhinocolura was given. Here, too, travellers halted 
on the route from Gaza to Pelusium. Titus rested here 
on his way to Jerusalem (Jos. B/ iv. 115) and as late as 
the fourteenth century A.D. the place was much visited 
by travellers (Ibn Batiita). Owing to the fact that as 
the boundary of Egypt and Canaan we find in two OT 
passages (Josh. 133 1Ch.135; see SHIHOR OF EGYPT) 
an arm of the Nile (the Pelusiac), and in a third passage 
(Gen. 1518) the ‘river (193) of Egypt’ (which surely 
must mean the lVddy el-Arish), some (following Abul- 
feda, Descr. £g., ed. Michaelis, 1776, p. 34, no. 68)? 
have supposed that the Wady el-“Arish was taken 
for an intermittent channel of the Nile (cp Jer. on Am, 
61; Reland, Pal. 285 f. 969 7.).° Niebuhr the traveller, 
on the other hand, seeks the Torrent of Egypt in the 
largest of three small streams that run into the 
Mediterranean from the large lake (4ahezre) which, he 
says, extended from Damietta eastwards towards Gaza 
(Descr. de l’ Arabie, 3607). All this speculation is need- 
less. If a stream in the neighbourhood of e/-Arish is 
referred to, it can only be the wild torrent-stream that in 
December suddenly covers the banks of the Wādy el- 
‘Arish with verdure (cp Haynes, Palmer Search-expedi- 
tion, 262), which could never have been confounded 
with a channel of the Nile (so also Ebers}. As for the 
expression ‘the river of Mizraim' (‘p 133) in Gen. 1518, 
either the original reading was bm ‘wady, torrent’ 
(Lagarde, Ball), which was altered into 473, ‘river (of ),’ 
by an idealistic editor, who placed the SW. boundary 
of Canaan at the Nile, or else, if Winckler’s inference 3 
from a Minzean inscription (Hal. 535) is correct, 573 
was applied in N. Arabia and its Palestinian neighbour- 
hood to the Wādy el-‘Arish, which historically at any 
rate was not undeserving of the name. The latter view 
seems preferable. It seems to derive support from 
Gen. 3637 Nu. 225 when emended (see REHOBOTH, 
PETHOR). 

We have still to account for the name (‘The Wady 
{or Torrent] of Mizraim'). The ordinary explanation 
makes it equivalent to ‘the wady which 
parts Canaan from Egypt.’ At the mouth 
of the wady lay an Egyptian fortress, which might seem 
to neutralise the fact that the wady belongs geographic- 
ally to N. Arabia. That this explanation was prevalent 


1. Identification. 


2. Name. 


1 Cp Epiphan. Her. 283, Pevoxopovpa yap épunvevderar Need 
ETD. 
2 See Ritter, Zrdkunde, xiv. 3141 f. ; Guérin, Judée, 2 240- 


249. 
$ 40F1 36 337; GL 1174, n. 2. 
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in later Jewish times is certain ; but does it correctly 
represent the original meaning of that phrase? This 
question cannot be answered without considering the 
Assyriological data. That the zefal Musur of inscrip- 
tions of Sargon and Esarhaddon! means, not the 
Egyptian wady, but the wady which runs through the 
N. Arabian land of Musri, seems to us beyond doubt, 
unless, indeed, it can be shown that the extended use 
of the term Musri or Musur had gone out in that king’s 
time. To assert this, however, would be entirely 
contrary to the evidence. ‘Mizraim’ should rather be 
‘Mizrim', The land of Musri or Musur in N. Arabia 
was repeatedly referred to by the OT writers ; but the 
references were misunderstood by the later scribes. 
See M1ZRAIM, § 2 (b). T. K. C.—S. A. C. 


EHI (NN; aryeic [BA], -ein [D], aayeic [L]), in 
the genealogy of Benjamin (Gen. 4621Ẹt) ; see AHIRAM, I, 
and BENJAMIN, § 9,1. 1Ch. 86 has NNN, Exup, ii. 


EHUD (TNN, awd [BAL]), a Benjamite name, 
which, according to We. (GG, 1893, p. 480; cp Gray, HPN, 
26, n. 4) is from Wax Abihud (also Benjamite). Probably 
WN should be read ; cp Pesh. "thir 1 Ch. Tro; *adihar, ib. 86 
and 91x for 92N 

1. b. GERA [g.v.], a Benjamite, the champion of 
Israel against Moab (Judg. 312-30; avwd [superscr. v] 
Bab in 330 41). The story is thoroughly archaic in 
tone, and is a popular tradition (so Moore, Bu.). It 
tells how Ehud, with a sword concealed under his 
garment, came bearing tribute to Eglon, king of Moab, 
at his residence E. of the Jordan, and sought a private 
audience. Being left-handed he was able to get hold 
of his sword without exciting the king's suspicions. 
In this way he quickly wrought Israel’s vengeance, and 
made good his escape. Fleeing by way of Gilgal and 
the pillars there (see QUARRIES) he called the Israelites 
to arms and, by seizing the Jordan fords, cut off the 
retreat of the Moabites on the W. of the river, and 
slew them every one. See EGLON. 

The historicity of the narrative was questioned in 1869 by Nö. 
(Untersuch. 179), mainly on the ground that both Ehud and 
Gera are clan-names (cp 2, below). More recently, Wi. (Gesch. 
1158) has drawn attention to the improbability of a Benjamite 
having been tribute-bearer for Ephraim, and points out that 
there is little to support the existence of Benjamin before the 


time of Saul. But the mention of Ehud’s origin is due, it 
would seem, to Rp (so Moore, SBO7), and may very probably 


be a later trait. That the kernel of the story itself is not 
homogeneous has been shown by Wi. (4détest. Unt. 55 F); 
a Satisfactory analysis has yet to be made. Cp BENJAMIN, § 4. 

2. b. Bilhan, in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v. § 9 ii. a) 1 Ch. 
710 (aw0 [BL], apers [A], '242¢7 [Pesh.]). 


EHUD (TINN, awA [BL], wa [A]; 4422ud[Pesh.]), 
in genealogy of Benjamin (x Ch. 86t). Gen. 462 
has EHI, on which see AHIRAM, and BENJAMIN, § 9, i. 
The name is doubtless the same as iay (see above). 


EKER (3), the pointing is uncertain ; Pesh. reads o 
in the first syllable; akop [BA], ikap [L]}, ben Ram, 
a Jerahmeelite (x Ch. 227). 

EKREBEL (erpeBHA [B]), Judith 718. See AKRA- 
BATTINE (end), 

EKRON (MPY; axkapwn [BAL]; so Jos. also 
a(K)KAPWN ; these [cp the Assyr.] suggest the pro- 
nunciation jnpy, ‘Akkar6n). i 

The gentilic is Ekronite CHY) : Josh. 18 3 (axxapwr[e]irns 
[BAL)), 1 Sam. 5 ro (ackadAwy[elerms [BAL]; see below, § 2). 

Ekron, the most northerly of the five cities of the 
Philistines, was first identified by Robinson with the 

sa modern ‘Aéiy, in 31°51.5 N. lat., 44 m. E. 
1. Site. from Yebwd (JABNEEL, 1) and g m. from the 
sea; in a pass which breaks the low hills that form the 
northern boundary of the Philistine plain (PEF map, 
Sh. xvi.}. Its position, inland, and not on the trunk, 
but on a branch, of the great line of traffic northwards, 
is probably the explanation of the fact that its name 


I See Del. Par. 310; Wi. Musri, MeluhZa, Ma‘in ['98), 57. 
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is found in the early Egyptian records of conquest and 
travel only once (Lists of Thotmes II. RP), 550) as 
Agar. Not 25 m. from Jerusalem as the crow flies, 
it lay nearer Israel than did any of its sister towns ; but, 
though it was assigned to Judah, ‘with its towns and 
villages from Ekron to the sea’ (Josh. 1545/ [P]), and 
again to Dan (74. 1943 [P]), we find (4. 132 [D, bnt 
probably from older sourees]) ‘all the regions of the 
Philistines as far as the north border of Ekron which is 
counted to the Canaanite’ specified as part of the ‘ mueh 
land’ that still remained to be possessed after the 
conquest, and this last representation best accords with 
all the known facts. 

Like her sisters Ekron possessed, along with a market, 
the shrine and oracle of a deity—BAALZEBUB (g.v. ), 
Hist 2K. le In 185. 510612 f 16 it is said 
AREY that from Ekron the ark was returned to 
the Israelites by the level road up the Vale of Sorek 
to Beth-shemesh, not 12 m. distant. (8L, however, 
in this passage reads Agxaħwy in each case for Ekron 
(cp 617 and see Dr., H.P.Sm., ad Zoc.). Padi, king of 
Ekron, remained aloof from the general revolt of 
Philistia in 704 B.C. against Sennacherib, whose 
prism-inscription gives the name as Am-kar-ru-na. 
Padi’s subjects delivered him to Hezekiah; but 
Sennacherib in yor restored him to his throne. 
The next notices of the town are by Esar-haddon 
(A.4 7), 164) and ASur-bani-pal (Del., Par. 289); and 
the next (apart from the general history of Philistia, Jer. 
2520 Zeph. 24) not till 1 Macc. 1089 (cp Jos. Ant. xiii. 
44), where it is said to have been given in 147 B.C. by 
King Alexander Balas to Jonathan the Maccabee for 
services against Apollonius the general of Demetrius II., 
an ineident supposed by some, but on insufficient 
grounds, to be referred to in Zech. 95-7 (see, however, 
ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans Jews settled 
in Ekron. See OS (916 218 57) where it is spoken of as a large 
(‘ grandis,’ peyor) village between Azotus and Jamnia, Jerome 
adding that some identified Accaron with Turris Stratonis 
(Cæsarea). In1100a.p. King Baldwin marched from Jerusalem 
to Ascalon by Ashdod ‘inter quam et Jamniam, qua super mare 
sita est, Accaron dimisimus’ (Fulch. Carnot, 23, in Gest. Dei 404, 
quoted by Robinson ; cp Brocardus, 10186; Marin. Sanut. 165). 

When visited by the present writer in 1891 ‘4.é77 was a small but 
thriving village. It hes in a slight hollow by a well; Petrie 
doubts whether the ancient city can have been of much size 
(PEFQ, '90, p. 245). Built of mud, like most of the towns on the 
plain, it contains hardly any ancient remains (Robinson and 
PEFM 2408). The plain about it is fertile but only partially 
cultivated ; the railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem passes to tbe 
north, G. A. S. 

The connection between Hezekiah and Ekron has 
long attracted the attention of students. Sennacherib, 

3. Hezekiah M reference to Padi, king of Ekron, 
as been already mentioned, states in the 
and Ekron. ER O : 
same inseription that as a punishment for 
Hezekiah’s revolt he cut off parts of his territory and 
gave them to certain Philistine kings, one of whom was 
the king of Ekron. This statement has been taken by 
M'Curdy to refer to certain towns and villages originally 
Philistine whieh Uzziah had taken from the Philistines 
(as the Chronicler probably means to assert in 2 Ch. 
266), which Ahaz had lost (2 Ch. 2818) and which, as 
we may infer from 2 K. 188 were retaken by Hezekiah. 
The earlier statement respecting the surrender of Padi 
implies, according to the same scholar, that Hezekiah 
was recognised by the people of Ekron as their suzerain 
(Expos., 1891 4, 389 f.) So much at least appears to 
be highly probable,—that in the early part of the reign 
of Hezekiah the king of Ekron was a vassal of the king 
of Judah, and that he regained his independence only 
through the humiliation inflicted on Hezekiah by Sen- 
nacherib. Hezekiah, however, might console himself 
by the reflection that Ekron had been captured by the 
Assyrians and Jerusalem had not. 

In the reigns of Esarhaddon and <ASur-bani-pal we 
hear of a king of Ekron called Ikausu (with which 
WMM compares the name Achish), or Ikasamsu, who 
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paid tribute to the great king (COT 241 AB 2149 240). 
Soon after this a Hebrew prophet declares that Ekron 
‘shall be rooted up,’ suggesting an etymology natural 
from an Israelite point of view, names being taken as 
prophetic of the fortunes of their bearers. The modern 
name ‘Akir suggests the far more probable meaning 
‘sterile’ (so Guthe ; ep Ar. ‘agara, Heb. dkar). The 
dreary nature of the plain close to Ikkron may serve to 
account for the name. GA S S Te K C83 


EL (ON), ELOHIM (DIN). Sce Names, § r14 77 


ELA. 1. (NON) x K. 4:8 RV, AV ELAH, (g.v. 6). 

2. (ma [BA]) 1 Esd, 927;= Ezra 1026 ELam ii, 1. 

ELADAH, RV ELEADALN (MYN § 35; Aaada [B], 
eàcada [A], -A [L]), a clan-name ina genealogy of 
EPHRAIM (g.v. i., § 12) individualised (x Ch. 720). On 
the story of an ancient border contest in which Eladah 
fell, see BERIAH, 2. 

Other forms of the name are found: ELEAD, v. 21 OYN; om. 


B, Acad [A], Aaad [L]) and Lapan 7. 26 RV (IY, for YSN; 
Aaddav [B], yañaaĝa [A], Aadav [L]); cp also ERAN, EZER 
ii., 3. See further, EPHRAIM i., § 12. 


ELAH (aby, and 1 K. 418 FN an abbreviation of 


some name beginning with 7N; § 51; HAa [BAL], 


HAaNOC [Jos. ]). 

1, An Edomite duke or perhaps clan (Gen. 8641 nAas [ADEL], 
1 Ch. 152 nAas [BA]); no doubt it is the well-known Evatit 
(Aila), cp EL-PARAN (wilderness of Paran, Gen. 1463; see 
PARAN) and ELoTtH(1 K. 926 2 K. 166; see ELATH). See Di. 
Gen., ad loc., and Tuch, ZDMG 1170. 

2. Son of Baasha, king of Israel in Tirzah. After little more 
than a year he was killed by Zimri ; his armed men and captains 
were bnsied at the time in the siege of Gibbethon, a Philistine 
city: 1 K. 1668 13 /. (aav [B v. 6] Jos. Anz. viii. 124). 

3. Father of Hoshea, king of Israel (2 K. 1530 171 181 9). 

4. A son of CALEB (g.v.): 1 Ch. 415 bis (ada [A], adar, ada 
[B]. See Kenaz. : 

s. b. Uzzi in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra, ii. § 5 [ő] § 15 [1] a), 1 Ch. 98 (om. B. ņa [A], ņàav [L]); 
not mentioned in || Neh. 11. 

6. Father of Sumer [3] (1 K. 418 808 RV Era). His name 
should be restored in 2 S. 2311 in place of the MT reading Nix 
(see AGEE), and possibly also in v. 33 for Shammah. Cp the 
ingenious discussion in Marg. (Fund. 20 /.). 

ELAH, VALLEY OF (OND pov, ‘Valley of the 
Terebinth,’ cp 64%), the scene of the combat between 
David and Goliath (1 S. 172), and of the rout of the 
Philistines (21 9[10}). 

O's readings are: in 1 S.172, ev ty xovAade avtor! [BA], ms 
Spvos ovroe kai ovroe [L], x. ms Spvos [Aq. Theod.]; in v. 19 
ev Ty x. THs Spvos [AL, om. B]; in 219[10] x. nAa [BAL]. 

Assuming that ‘in Ephes-dammim’ and ‘in the 
valley of Elah’ mean the same thing, we have the 
names Socoh and Azekah (51) to guide us in de- 
termining the locality, also the implied fact that the 
valley ran westward. No doubt the valley meant is the 
Wady es-Sant, one of the landmarks of the country, 
which begins near Hebron, runs northward as far as 
Shuweikeh, and thence westward by Gath and Ashdod, 
to the sea, joining the N. Sukerér. On the positions 
of the opposed armies, see EPHESDAMMIM. Accord- 
ing to W. Miller,2? who has made a special study 
of the country, the valley of Elah, or ‘of the terebinth,’ 
is the gentle ascent with a watercourse which leads 
up from a break in the line of heights to Bét Nettif 
(nearly opposite Shuweikeh, but more eastward). 
‘In the valley beneath barley is already ripening. 
The torrent is nearly dried up (see EPHESDAMMIM), 
its bed is strewn with smooth white pebbles, and 
the red sides of the bed are in places so steep that 
you might call it a valley ‘‘ within a valley.” It is 
this torrent-bed which the narrator, with perfect know- 
ledge of the country, refers to under the name of the 
ravine; ‘‘the ravine” (xan), he says, ‘‘ was between 


them.'’'3 The suggestion for the explanation of n'sa 


1 Read ofan? (aby) 


2 The Least ofall Lands, 130 f7.; so Che. Aids, 85 f: 
3 Che. Aids, 857. j 
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is due to Conder (PAFQ, '75, 193). Some of his 
other identifications are hardly correct (see EPHES- 
DAMMIM, SHAARAIM, 1); but he has here thrown great 
light on the narrative. See also GASm. HG 226 f. 
One advantage in Miller’s theory of the valley of Elah (see 
above) is that it offers a simple explanation of the twofold name 
of the valley which was the seat of war. A very fine specimen 
of the Szfm-tree (terebinth) grows on the slope leading up to 
Bét Nettif. It is conceivable that the name of the great valley 
as a whole was, even in antiquity, ‘ valley of the acacias ' (san{= 
acacia, or rather mimosa). Wellhausen supposes the Wady es- 
Sant to be meant by the Valley of Shittim in Joel 3[4]18. It is 
a pity that we can hardly explain 91979 in p93 DEN as a corrup- 
tion of myg. See EPHES-DAMMIM. TK. C, 


ELAM (ody; aliam [BNADQL]). Geographically, 
the name describes the great plain E. of the lower 
1. Geography Tigris and N. of the Persian Gulf, 

i ‘together with the mountain districts 
which enclose it on the N. and E., and to which the 
Hebrew name Elam and the Assyrian Elamtu?! (note 
fem. ending)refer. It is nearly equivalent to the Susiana 
and Elymais of the Greeks, and the mod. Khiizistan. 
The native kings of this country called themselves lords 
of AnSan (or Anzan); so late a king as Cyrus still calls 
himself king of AnSan. This name was originally 
borne by a city, the conquest of which by Gudea, ‘ vice- 
gerent’ (atesi) of Lagaš, between 3500 and "3000 B.C., 
is recorded in an inscription (XB 339); it afterwards 
designated a district in Elam (see CYRUS, § 1). Leav- 
ing the geography of this region, which has been fully 
treated from cuneiform sources by Fried. Delitzsch (Par. 
320-329), we pass to the references to Elam in the OT. 

The earliest of these is that in Is. 226 (eAap[e]irar 
[BANQ]), where Elam and Kir are mentioned together 

2. Biblical 2° entrusted with the duty of blockading 

tataroncea Jerusalem. ‘The difficulty in this passage 
* is that the Elamites were never loyal 
subjects of the Assyrians; and are never mentioned in 
the inscriptions as serving in an Assyrian army, but 
often as allies of the Babylonians (Del., Par. 237; 
Che. /ntr. Js. 133; cep Proph. Is. 1132 f) Inter- 
polation has been suspected; but this is not the only 
admissible theory (see ' Isaiah, SBOT). The next 
certainly dated passage is Ezek. 3224 (ekau [Q]), where 
' Elam and all her multitude’ are mentioned in a grand 
description of the inhabitants of Shécl. The fate of 
Elam preoccupied more than one of the prophets ; ‘all 
the kings of Elam’ are referred to in Jer. 2525 (om. 
N*A*) immediately before ‘all the kings of Media,’ 
and a special prophecy against Elam is given in Jer. 
4934-39 (v. 36 eAau [N*]); but we cannot with any 
certainty ascribe these to Jeremiah (see JEREMIAH, 
Book oF) In Is. 212 (eAapfe]irac [BANQ], late 
exilic) Elam is named with Media as the destroyer 
of Babylon, and a plausible emendation introduces 
Elam (‘go up, O Elam’) into a passage of similar 
purport in Jer. 502x (late). In Dan. 82 (aau [BAQG 
Theod.], evnað: [87]) Shushan is referred to as in 
Elam, though in Ezra 49 (yAapmoroe [BA], atAaperac 
[L]} it is seemingly distinguished from it; and according 
to Is. l1rx (atkap[ekrwy [BA], edAap. [NQ], late), 
Esth. 9613 (Shushan) Acts 29 (eXapmetrac [Ti. WH]), 
Jewish exiles resided in Elam in the post-exilic period. 

We come lastly to Gen. 1022 [P] (a:Aad [E]), where 
Elam is mentioned immediately before Asshur as a 
‘son’ of Shem. How is this to be accounted for? 
Not by the supposition that the Elamites were Semitic 
(as we now use the word) either in language or in 
physical type, or that at least a primitive Semitic popu- 
lation was settled in the lower parts of Elam. Not 
by referring to the early conquest of Babylonia by the 
Elamites ; this might account for the description of 
Babylonia as a ‘son of’ Japheth, but not for the case 
before us: nor yet by the fact that a Kassite dynasty 


1 Jensen connects Elamtz (Elam) with Kamu, ‘front,’ and 
explains ‘east region’ (ZA, ’96, p. 351). 
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ruled in Babylonia in 1726-1159 B.C.—a reference 
which would only be in point if P were pre-exilic ; but 
rather by the undoubted fact that Elam was repeatedly 
chastised by the Assyrians, and that parts of it were 
annexed by Sargon (AB 273) P was enough of a 
historian to know this; he may indeed have inferred 
it from Is. 226. The view of De Goeje (Th. T., 
‘70, p. 251) that Elam in Gen. 1022 is the Persian 
Empire is therefore to be rejected. As De Goeje 
himself remarks, it is strange that, if Elam has this 
meaning, Media should be a son of Japheth (v. 2). It 
is true, however, that the prominence of Elam in the 
Persian empire explains the precedence which it has 
among the sons of Shem, and the insertion of Lud (z.e., 
probably Lydia) after Arphaxad may receive a similar 
explanation (see LUD, 1). 

The history of Elam is closely interwoven with that 
of primitive Babylonia, and subsequently with that of 
the Assyrian, the Babylonian, and the Persian empires. 
See ARIOCH, 3; ASUR-BANI-PAL, § 6; BABYLONIA, 
§ 42 f; CHEDORLAOMER, CYRUS, NANEA, PERSIA, 
SHUSHAN, T: K. C. 


ELAM (DO'Y, nAam [BA], aià. [L]). 

1. The b’ne Elam were a family, 1254 in number, in the great 
post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9, § 8c), Ezra 27 (madau [B], 
aA. [AL]})=Neh. 712 (eau [x], aà. [BAL])=1 Esd. 512 
(wwAauos [B]). Ina passage from the ‘memoirs of Ezra’ (Ezra 
727-834; see Ezra ii., § 5) the number of those in Ezra’s 
caravan (see Ezra i., § 23 i., § 15 [r] æ) is given as seventy, 
Ezra 87 (nAa [B])=1 Esd. 8 33 (aau [B], «A. [A]). One of the 
best known members of this clan was SHECANIAH (g.v., 4), 
Ezra 102 by, ktb.; but Doby, kre.; eapanà [L] in || 1 Esd. 892 
‘Israel’ copayA [BAL] occurs instead of ‘Elam’), _ Various 
members are mentioned in the list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 10 26=1 Esd. 927 (àa [BA]); and 
the clan was represented among the signatories to the covenant 
(see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 20 14 [15]. i : 

The name ‘Elam’ for a Jewish family or temple-guild 
is highly improbable. There is abundant evidence that 
names containing the root-letters nby were Benjamite. 
One of these is npby (Alemeth) which may have been 
written ‘why. If the mark of abbreviation were over- 
looked it would be natural to insert > or y after y. 
Alemeth is identical with Almon, the name of a priestly 
city in Benjamin (Josh. 2118 P). Notice also the 
occurrence of the name in 3 below. 

2. The children of the ‘other Elam’ (anx nby) in Ezra 23r 
=Neh. 734 (Ezra, ņàauap [BA], Neh. nàauaap [BA]; [veot] 
arap érépov [L]) are unmentioned in || 1 Esd. 5, and seem to 
have arisen from a needless repetition of v. 7; the numbers are 
identical (cp Be.-Ry. 18). a 

3. b. Shashak, in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.v., § 9, ii.): 
1 Ch. 8 24 (arap [B], ana. [A], nà. [L]). 

4. A Korahite doorkeeper ; 1 Ch. 263 (cwAau) [BA}). 

5. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall 
(see Ezra ii. § 13 g), Neh. 12 42 (om. BR*A, adap [Xc-a mg.]). 

Ga GF 


ELASA (adAaca [A]), 1 Mace. 95 RV. see BEREA, I. 


ELASAH (NWYON, ‘God hath made,’ § 31; cp 
Asahel; e\eaca [ALQ]). 


1. b. PASHUR (g.v., 3) in list of those with foreign wives (see 
Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 10 22(mAaca)=1 Esd. 9 22 (Tasas, RV 
SALOAS 3 oad@as [B], -Aoas [A]). 

2. b. Shaphan, together with GEMARIAH (1), was sent by Zede- 
kiah to Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon and bore also at the 
same time Jeremiah’s letter to those in exile there; Jer. 293 
[6 36 3] (eAcacay [B*], -čap [Ba mE: X], -rap [A]). 

3. EV Exeasan, b. Helez, a Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch. 239 Z 
(euas [B]). i i 

4. EV ELEasan, a descendant of Saul mentioned in a gene- 
alogy of Benjamin (§ 9, ii. 8); 1ıCh.837 (emà [B)=943 
(eranà [B], emà [A]. Cp LAISHAH. 


ELATH (NO'N, cp NO'N in the Sinaitic Inscr. [Eut. 
551]; atia [BAL]; Dt. 28 aidwn [BAFL]; 2K. 
1422-q) [B], eAw [A]; 166 atAam [A]), also ELOTH 
(MIN, x K. 926 2 K. 166 aham [A]; 2 Ch. 827 
262, aiam [B]), an important Edomite town, whose 
connection with Elah the phylarch or clan in Gen. 


3641 is fairly obvious. Elath or Eloth (ż.e., great 
trees, perhaps date-palins?) is probably but a later 
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designation of EL-PARAN (see PARAN)—.e., Elath 
which lies on the desert of Paran. It was situated on 
the NE. arm of the Red Sea, in the Ælanitic Gulf 
(which has derived its name from the place itself), and 
was close to EZION-GEBER (g.v. ). 

According to Pliny v. 11 12) it was situated 10 m. E. of Petra 
and 150 m. SE. of Gaza. The region has always been famous 
for its date-palms (cp Strabo, 16776); and Mukaddasi Ibn 
e]-Benn& (1000 A.D.) in his geography says that Waila (Elath) 
is ‘the harbour of Palestine and the granary of Hig&z—rich in 
palms and fishes’ (cp ZDPV7 171, and Wetzstein in Del. Zoh, 
u. Koh. 168). Owing to its commanding situation and central 
position the possession of Elath has in all ages been fiercely 
contested. According to Hommel (4//7 195), the ancient 
town and port Mair mentioned upon old Bab. contract-tahlets, 
which gave its name to ships and textile fabrics, is the same as 
Elath. 

Apart from its occurrence under the form EL-PARAN 
(see PARAN) (Gen. 146), it is mentioned as one of the 
last stages of the Israelites (Dt. 28; see WANDERINGS, 
§§ 4, 11,13). Itis mentioned also in 1 K. 926 2 Ch. 817, 
in order to mark the position of EZION-GEBER (g.v. ). 
It passed through various vicissitudes. It was repaired 
by Azariah (2 K. 1422; see UZZIAH, 1,), but was at a 
later time recovered by Edom (2 K. 166: with Kloster- 
mann cancel ‘Rezin' and read ‘Edom' for ‘Aram,’ 
and ‘Edomites' [kr.] for ‘Aramites’ [kt.]; but cp 
EDOM, § 8). Jerome and Eusebius state that Elath 
(Ailath, asda) in their time was a place of commercial 
importance, and the seat of a Roman legion (OS) 8425 
2107s). It was renowned for its trading with India 
(Theod. Quest. in Jerem. 10049; Procop. Beli. Pers. 
119). 

Elath was the residence of a Christian bishop and of a Jewish 
colony. After suffering at the hands of Saladin it dwindled 
away. Abulfeda (1300) knows of it only as a place deserted 
save for a castle which was built to protect the pilgrims who 
journeyed along by Elath between Cairo and Mecca on the road 
made by Ahmad ibn-Tilin, who reigned in Egypt in the latter 
half of the ninth century.) It is known now as ‘Akaba (‘de- 
clivity'). Little is left of the former ‘gate of Arabia’ but 
some heaps of ruins, and the castle, which is still occupied by a 
few soldiers.2 

EL-BERITH (N13 DN), Judg. 946 RV. See BAAL- 
BERITH. 


EL-BETHEL bya by, ‘the god of Bethel’), 
the name given by Jacob to the sacred spot at Luz 
where he had built an altar (Gen. 357). (APEL, Vg., 
Pesh. read simply ‘ Bethel’; but this is against Gen. 
2819. Perhaps we should read El-berith (‘ covenant- 
God’), or El-berith-Israel, ‘ Israel’s covenant-God.' 

TRK C 

ELCIA (eAkeia [BNA]), Judith 81 AV, RV ELKIAH. 


ELDAAH (mYTOy ‘God calls’? cp the Sab. form 
byt, ZDMG 27648 37399), a son of MIDIAN (Gen. 
204; r Ch. 133): 

G’s readings are: in Gen., @epyaua [A], ie., Togarmah ; 
(eprau(a) [B], praua [D> rescr.), paya [L], ap. [E*], cap. 
[EaL]; and in Ch. eAAada [B], eAdaa [AL]. 

ELDAD (ray, § 28; eAAad [BAFL]; see ELIDAD 
and cp Dop, NAMES wiTH) and Medad (17%), Sam. 
IT, cp mwAad [BAFL], whence read TD, ‘loved 
one’? § 56; cp ALMODAD) were two Israelites who 
prophesied without being locally in contact with Yahwe 
in the Tent of Meeting (or Revelation) where Yahweé 
was present in the cloud (Nu. 1126-29). Moses rejoiced 
at the favour accorded to them, and longed that, not 
only the guides and directors of Israel, but a// Yahwe's 
people might become prophets. The story (which is 
related to Ex. 337-11 Nu. 1116 f. 121-15 ; see MIRIAM, 
§ r) was written by one of the latest members of the 
Elohistic school, whose aspirations are most nearly 
paralleled by Jer. 3134 Ezek. 1119 f Joel 228 f[31 f.] 


1Cp Rob. BR 1237241; Niebuhr, Beschreibungen von 
Arabien, 400; Buhl, Edomiter, 39 f. ; and for an illustration of 
this castle see Ruppel, Reise in Nubien, 248. 

2 According to Jos. (Azz. viii. 64, cAavews, ix. 121, nAadovs, 
ed. Niese), Elath in former times was called Berenice. The 
ordinary editions, it will be noticed, refer this remark to Ezion- 
geber, which is less suitable. 
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(Kue. Hex. 247 f.) The names Eldad and Medad 
(which perhaps do not belong to the original narrative) 
were probably selected from a store of old traditional 
names for the sake of assonance (cp Bera, Birsha ; 
Jabal, Jubal, etc). Itis not at all certain that the names 
are almost identical. See ApOCRYPHA, § 23. 

In its present form the prominent feature of the story is that 
these two men (alone of the seventy elders) for some unknown 
reason remained behind, and prophesied without going into the 
tent. Moses’ answer shows clearly that the real point is that 
prophecy is not to be restricted to the few. In v. 26 the words 
abana ws? Nb) O°21n23 mom are probably a gloss.1 A late 
scribe took exception to the idea that the power of prophecy 
could be given to anyone outside the seventy elect, and so in- 
serted the gloss with the above effect. The inclusion of Eldad 
and Medad among ‘those that were written down’ does not 
seem, therefore, to belong to the original form of the story. 

ELDERS (0°3)}), Ex. 316. See GOVERNMENT, §§ 16, 
19; LAW AND JUSTICE, § 8; and (for the Christian 
eldership) PRESBYTER. 


ELEAD (VYX), 1 Ch. 721. See ELADAH. 
ELEADAH (77W5§), 1 Ch. 720 RV, AV ELADAH. 


ELEALEH (MOYON, and NOYON Nu. 3237, 'God is 
high’; eàecaàn [BNAL]), a Moabite town always 
associated with Heshbon (Is. 154 169, EAXAHCEN 
[Bat AQ cp Sw. ad loc.]; Jer. 4834 om. BN, eAeadH 
{[AQ]), and assigned in Nu. 323 37 to the Reubenites. 
Eusebius (OS® 25333) places it 1 R. m. N. from 
Heshbon. 

Probably Elealeh should be restored for the questionable 
ods sslal in Is.158. To invent a place-name Erelayim 
(Perles, Marti) is imprudent. It is quite true, however, that 
the initial 5 ought to be the preposition. 

Elealeh seems to be the modern e/-4/(‘ the lofty’), an 
isolated hill, with ruins, 4 hr. NNE. of Heshbon. See 
SEP 116-19; Tristr. Moab, 339 f.; Bad.) 174. 

TOK. C; 


ELEASA, RV Elasa (adaca [A]. eà. [NV]; Laa}. 
Elesa [1t.], Laisa [Vg.]), an unknown locality in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, where Judas the Maccabee 
cncamped before the encounter which resulted in his 
defeat and death (1 Macc. 95). Josephus (A4x£. xii. 111) 
places Judas’s camp in Berzetho (the readings vary : 
nbw, BipfnAw, Bap. and Bnp.); but this may be in 
error for the Syrian camp which (1 Macc. 94) was at 
BEREA [1] (Syr. Bérath). A suggested identification is 
Kh. Ilasaé between the Beth-horons (PEF AZ 3 115). 
Reland, however, suggests ADASA (¢.v.). 


ELEASAH (nivo§) 1 Ch. 239/. 837 EV. See 
ELASAH, 3, 4. 


ELEAZAR (NYOY, ‘God has helped’ §$ 23, 28, 84; 
eAeazap [BAFL]; cp Eliezer, Lazarus, and Pheoen. 
TWPIOU'N, UPPPA, etc., Sin. TIYDIM, etc. ). Both Eleazar 
and Eliezer are very common names, especially in post- 
exilic times and in lists of priests; with regard to the 
authenticity of the latter see EZRA i. §§ 1, 2, 5 end ; ii. 
88 15 (1) @, 138. 

1. The third son of Aaron and Elisheba (Ex. 623 
[P]) is mentioned often in P, but only twice in JE, 
according to Driver—viz., in Dt. 106 and Josh. 2433.? 
What we learn of him is to this effect. He discharged 
priestly functions together with Aaron and his brothers 
Nadab, Abihu, and Ithamar (Ex. 281), and after the 
two elder brothers had died childless Ithamar and he 
were left to carry on the duties alone (Nu. 34), Eleazar 
himself becoming the ‘prince of the princes of the 
Levites’ and superintending those that had the charge 
of looking after the sanctuary (Nu. 332; cp 1637/7 
[1727}1937). His special duty with respect to the 


1 0°33ND5 applied to persons is a late expression, and the 


words bann ny? xd) are omitted in H-P 16, 52, 73, 77 and in 
the first band of 131. 

2 From Dt. 106 Di. and Dr. infer that JE, as well as P, knows 
of Aaron as a priest, and of Eleazar as Aaron's successor. 
Robertson Smith, however, holds (O7/C(®), 405, n. 2) that Dt 
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things necessary for the sanctuary and its service is de- 
tailed in Nu. 416. Shortly before Aaron’s death he 
was invested on Mt. Hor with his father’s garments of 
authority (Nu. 20257; cp Dt. 106 [D]). He now 
appears as Moses’ coadjutor, taking the place of Aaron ; 
together they took the census of the people (Nu. 2663), 
and divided the spoil of the Midianites(Nu. 311277). It 
was to them that the daughters of Zelophehad came 
to sue for an inheritance (Nu.271), and the b’ne 
Reuben and bne Gad for a pasture-land for their 
flocks (Nu. 822 7).! The charge was given to Joshua 
in the presence of Eleazar, who was ‘ to inquire for him 
by the judgment of Urim before Yahwé' (Nu. 2718 A); 
just as his son Phinehas is said to have done, previous 
to the assault on Gibeah (Judg. 2028).2 Henceforth in 
the accounts of the dividing of the land etc. Eleazar 
is mentioned before Joshua (Nu. 3228 3417 Josh. 141 
174 1951 211). At his death he was buried at Gibeah 
of Phinehas (Josh. 2433 [E]), which had been given to 
his son in Mt. Ephraim. He married ‘one of the 
daughters of Putiel’ (Ex. 625), and the priesthood is said 
to have remained in his family till the time of Eli, and 
again from Zadok till the time of the Maccabees—state- 
ments which need a strictly critical examination. See 
ZADOK, I. SA C 

2. Son of Abinadab, temp. Samuel. According to 
a comparatively late story the ark was deposited for 
twenty years in the house of Abinadab at Kirjath-jearim 
under the guardianship of his son Eleazar (1 S. 71 f). 
Eleazar in this ‘idealisation' of history is intended as 
a contrast to that other son of Abinadab (Uzza) who 
proved wanting in the reverence essential to a minister 
of the ark (2 S. 636). His name is probably meant 
to suggest this contrast. Observe that Eleazar was 
specially ' sanctified’ for his functions. See ARK, § 5. 

TRC. 

3. b. Dodo the Ahohite (1 Ch. 1112), or b. Dodai 
b. Ahohi (2 S. 239; but see AHOHITE [2]), one of 
David’s ‘three’ heroes. His great exploit (which was in 
the valley of ‘ Rephaim’ : see PAS-DAMMIM) is recorded 
in 2 S. 239 /. (@®, however, has eħeavav) and 1 Ch. 
1113 f. In both passages the text has to be emended ; 
but there is much difference among critics (cp Klo., 
Marq. Fund. 16, and H. P. Smith). The name of 
Eleazar docs not appear in 1 Ch. 274, though we 
expect to find him, not Dodai, in high command in 
David's army. Compare, however, DODAI, and note 
that an Eliezer b. Dodavahu occurs in 2 Ch. 2037. 
See ELIEZER (3). 

4. A Merarite: 1 Ch. 2321 f (eAcagap v. 21 [A]) 2428. 

5. 1 Esd. 843= Ezra8 16, ELIEZER [ro]. 


6. In Ezra8$33 an Eleazar, son of Phinehas, is mentioned as 
superintending the weighing ont of gold and silver in the 
temple: 1 Esd. 863 and (om. BN*A, but eAcagap 8°? TE 1) 
Neh. 12 42. 

7. A priest in the list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., 
§ 5 end), 1 Esd. 9 19 (eAeagapos [BA])= Ezra 1018, ELIEZER (7). 

8. An Israelite (4.2, a layman), son of Parosh: Ezral025 
1 Esd. 926. 

9. The fourth son of Mattathias (1 Macc. 25), who bore the 
surname Avaran (cp AuraANus).4 According to 2 Macc. 8237 


1064 (the words after ‘ Moserah’) is plainly a late and unauthor- 
ised gloss ; he refers to v. 8, where the institution of the Levitical 
priesthood is assigned to a later stage of the wanderings. It is 
of ELIEZER that the older tradition speaks, as a son, however, 
not of Aaron, but (together with Gershom) of Moses. In fact, 
in JE, Moses has the prior claim to the priestly office, and in J 
Aaron originally is not mentioned at all. In the genealogies of 
P even, one main branch of the tribe of Levi is still called 
Gershom, and another important member is called Mushi—z.e., 
the Mosaite (see We. Prod.(4) 1384, ET 142 f). 

1 321-17 is of composite origin. How much belongs to P 
(more precisely Po) is disputed ; but the mention of ‘ Eleazar the 
priest’ beyond question comes from this source (see Dr., /ntr. 
64; Holzinger, Zzz/., ‘Tabellen,’ 10). 

2 Judg. 20 in its present form is post-exilic, and vv. 27%, 284 
are n doubt glosses (see Moore, Judges, 434; Kue. Zind. § 20, 
n. 10). 

3 Allin P; in JE onthe contrary Joshua is always represented 
as acting alone; cp 146 1714 etc. 


4 © [ANV] avapayp, Jos. (Ant. xii. 61) avpav, apav and aBapav ; 
Syr. mn In 643 @ gives gavpav which is probahly a mistake 
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his brother Judas appointed him to read aloud the sacred book, 
and with a variation of his own name as watchword (‘ the Help 
of God’) he led the first band of the army against Nicanor and 
completely defeated him; in 2 Macc. 1315 this is credited to 
Judas himself. In the fight near Beth-zacharias against An- 
tiochus Enpator (163 B.C.) Eleazar nobly sacrificed his life (see 
1 Macc. 643). 

10. A learned scribe, who at the age of ninety years suffered 
torture and martyrdom at the hands of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
2 Macc. 618-31 (eAeagopos [VA]). He was designated by the 
early Christian fathers ‘proto-martyr of the old covenant,’ 
‘foundation of martyrdom’ (Chrys. Mom. 3 in Macc. et al). 

The narrative in 3 Macc. 6 has apparently borrowed the name 
Eleazar from this scribe. See APOCALYPTIC, § 66. 

11. Father of JASON (g.v., 3), 1 Macc. 817. 

12. Sirach Eleazar, father of Jesus (Ecclus. 5027); see 
ECCLESIASTICUS, § 2. 

13. b. Eliud, placed three generations above Joseph (Mt. 115). 

S.A. C., Ly Supe, TR CP 2 


ELEAZURUS, RV Ex tasisus (eAtaciBoc [A]), 
1 Esd. 924= Ezra 102r ELIASHIB, 4. 


ELECTRUM DWN), Ezek. 14 RV™, EV AMBER. 


EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL DNW ‘dy Sy, ‘God, the 
God of Israel’), the name given by Jacob to the altar 
which he had built at Shechem (Gen. 3320). Perhaps 
we should read ‘God of the tents Cogg.) of Israel'; 


‘his tent’ (bay) precedes in v. 19. TK C: 


EL ELYON (}*>) ON), Gen. 1413. See NAMES, 
§ 118. 


ELEMENTS (ctoiyeia: cementa). Xrotxetov, from 
oTotxos, ‘a row,’ ‘a line,’ ‘a rank,’ means literally what 
belongs to a row or line, a member of a 
series, a part of an organism. This funda- 
mental meaning gives the key to the ex- 
ceedingly interesting history of the word from 
its use in Plato down to Modern Greek. All the special 
senses in which it is employed, whether ‘usual’ or 
‘occasional’ !—some of them very remarkable—can be 
carried back to this, though between the meanings ‘ one 
of arow' and ‘demon’ is a long way. It conduces to 
clearness if we keep in mind its three special concrete 
applications. 

(a) It denotes a ‘letter,’ as one of the series of letters 
constituting a word or even a syllable—z.e., not a 
written sign (ypdéupa) but a speech-sound (Plato, Deg: 
414 E: oroxeiov davis pwvh doúvberos: similarly 
Arist. Poet. 20). Thus, for example, the letter p is 76 
bô rò oroxetoy (Plat. Crat. 426 D), the alphabet is rà 
orotxeta, and ‘alphabetical’ is kara orocxetov. 

This concrete meaning explains the metonymy by which the 
plural is so frequently used to denote the beginnings, rudiments, 
or ‘elements’ of a science or art—the ABC as we say; cp the 
by-name Abecedarians given to a group of Anabaprists at the 
Reformation, and see the Oxford Engl. Dict., s.v. It is enough 
to recall the title of Euclid’s work (orotxeta) on the Elements 


of Geometry. Many other examples are to be found in the 
Lexicons. 


In this sense the word is met with only once in the 
Bible, ‘ ye have need again that some one teach you the 
rudiments of the first principles of the oracles of God (rà 
oroxeia THs ápxĝs Tay oylwy Toi Ocod),’ Heb. 512, 
where the words 77s dpxĝs intensify the idea, ‘the be- 
ginnings of the elements.’ ? 

(4) Shadow of the sundial (e.g., Aristoph. Accl. 652: 
drav GF dexdrow TÒ oroatxetov, ‘when the shadow 
measures ten feet’). The shadow is here doubtless 
thought of as a line which hour by hour grows longer 
or shorter and by degrees marks the progress of the 
day. rotxetov, properly speaking, is a fraction of this 
line, and then by synecdoche becomes the line itself, 
This meaning is not met with in the Bible. 

(c) ‘Groundstuff,’ ‘element,’ as constituent part of 
an organism. In this sense it was not used (so ancient 


1. General 
history of 
word. 


for edeag¢apos avpay; BNV corrects to avpay. The meaning 
is doubtful. Some connect with ~y ‘be white’ and refer it to 
Eleazar’s white complexion; others understand it to mean 
“heast-sticker’ ; see Stanley, Jewish Church, 3 318. 
1 On this distinction see H. Paul, Prinzipien d. Sprach- 
gesch.(3), 1898, p. 68 7. ; cp ET of 2nd ed. (Strong, '90, p- 65). 
2 Cremer(8), gog. 
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tradition has it) hefore Plato; but from his time onward 
it became a current meaning. ‘The early philosophers 
assttmed sometimes one, sometimes more than one, 
primary constituent elcment of the universe. Em- 
pedocles reckoned four—fire, water, earth, and air. 
Many citations from non-biblical writers will be found 
in the Lexicons; and Philo and Josephus also use the 
word in this sense. In the Greek Bible the following 
examples occur :—Wisd. 717, ' For he himself gave me 
an unerring knowledge of the things that are; to know 
the constitution of the world and the operation of the 
elements (avoracw kóopov kal évépyetay ororxelwr)’ ; 
19:8, ‘the elements changing their order onc with 
another (ô? éavrdv yap Tà ororx®ia pePappofomeva)’ ; 
4 Macc. 1213 ‘[the tongues of men] of like passions 
with yourself, and composed of the same elements’ 
(rods òpororabeis kal ék Tay abray yeyovdéras aTotxelwr ; 
cp 2 Macc. 722, ‘the first elements [orotyelwow] of 
each one of you’); and, according to most exegetes, 
2 Pet. 310, ‘the day of the Lord will come as a 
thicf; in the which the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise (ororxeta ðè xavootmeva Avbýoeru [AKL, 
etc., AvOjoovrat}), and the earth and the works that 
are therein shall be burned up’; also v. 12, ‘the day 
of God by reason of which the heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat’ (ð? fy ovpavol mupodpevor AvOjoovTat 
kal orotxeta Kavootpeva THKeTat). The rendering 
‘elements’ here gives an excellent sense, and it would 
be mere pedantry to ask why the elements are named 
along with the heavens and the earth; the writer's 
purpose is to depiet the last day in the boldest colours, 
and he seeks to heighten the effect of his picture by 
bringing tn the arotxeta. At the same time the inter- 
pretation which takes the word here to refer to demonic 
life-spirits (see below, 2) 1s entitled to attention. Though 
the sense of ‘rudiments’ or ‘beginnings,’ alluded to 
above, is ‘hardly to be traced to this last concrete 
application of the word, the very usual metonymic sense 
of ‘ fundamental condition,’ ' thesis,’ ' principle,’ ' rule’ 
—of which there is no example in the Bible—is doubt- 
less to be taken from this meaning. On the other hand, 
the biblical passages receive much light from another 
part of the history of the word: the concrete sense in 
which in late Greek the word orotxyeta is specialised to 
mean the planets (as being the ‘elements’ and so to 
say ‘supports’ of the heavens)! and, more widely, 
the stars.? 

Now every element has its god ;3 so also every star. 
In the Orphic Hymns the personified ether is called the 
‘noblest element,’ o7otxetov Apiorov (54), Hephzestus 
is called the ‘ perfect element,’ grorxeîov dueudes (654), 
in the great Paris magic-papyrus v. 1303 the moon- 
goddess is the ‘immortal element,’ groryetorv &POaprov, 
and in the so-called ‘nymph of the world,’ the Képy 
kóguov of Hermes Trismegistus (ap. Stob. Zed. i. 
38512 J), the srotyeta come as gods before the supreme 
God, and make their complaint of the arrogance of 
men. Conceptions such as these perhaps owe their 
origin to eastern influences ; but at any rate they have 
their analogues in the Jewish idea that all things—as, for 
example, fire, wind, clouds, stars—have their proper 
angels or spirits, a thought which is operative in 
primitive Christian literature also; see Rev. 71 (four 
angels standing at the four corners of the earth, holding 
the four winds of the earth), 1418 (another angel. . . 
which hath power over fire), 165 (the angel of the waters ; 

1 Dieterich, 6r. The present writer regards as much less 
probable the conjecture (see Pape's Wörterduch) that the planets 


are so called as baving a controlling influence upon the affairs 
of men. 


2 It is further applied to the signs of the zodiac, and even to 
the entire heaven with its system of stars; the metonymic signi- 
fication, ‘great stars’=‘ great men,’ also occurs. 

3 Dieterich, 57, 6r. 

4 All the above examples are taken from Dieterich, 60/2 

5 Spitta, Der zweite Brief des Petrus und der Brief des 
Judas, 1885, p. 265 f; Everling, 707% 
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cp Jn. 54), 1917 (an angel standing in the sun). It is 
from these notions probably that we ought to explain 
the peculiar meaning of orotxetov, in which it stands, 
by synecdoche, for ‘divine being,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘demon,’ 
' genius.’ At what period this use first arose is obscure ; 
but doubtless it is comparatively old. Our main ex- 
amples! are found in the Testamentum Salomonis (see 
APOCRYPHA, § 14), which in its present form bears 
evidence of Christian editing, and by F. A. Bornemann 
is attributed to the time of Lactantius.? 

Seven female spirits (avevuzara) come to Solomon, and, 
questioned, reply: ‘ Weare some of the thirty-three genii of the 
ruler of the underworld . . . and our stars are in heaven... 
and we are invoked as goddesses’ (quets éouéev èx tev TpLdxovTa 
Tpiav grotxetwy TOD Kogmoxparopos Tov oxdToUS . . . Kal TÀ 
dotpa uav ev oùpav@ ciow . . . Kai ws Oeai xadovucda;: 
Fleck,? 120 7). Afterwards come six and thirty spirits (rvevuara) 
to Solomon, and, questioned, make answer: ‘ ve are the thirty- 
six genii, the rulers of this underworld, . . . since the Lord 
God has given thee power over every spirit, in the air, upon 
the earth and below the earth, therefore we also like the rest 
of the spirits stand before thee’ (mets éguèv rà tpraxovra EÈ 
OTOLXELa oi KoTMoKpdropes Tov aKOTous TovTOV . . . émerdy 
xUptos 6 Geos ESwxe got Thy éfovaoiay emi mavròs mvedparos 
aepiov Te Kat émvyelov Kai xataxOoviov, ià TovTo Kal Hues 
maprotaneia vømióv gov ws Ta AotTa mvevuara). The first 
calls himself the ‘first decan of the zodiac circle’ (mpôros 
Sexavos Tov Cwoiaxod kuxdov; Fleck, 1297). Plainly stoicheion 
here is absolutely synonymous with ‘god’ and ‘spirit,’ and we 
are here dealing, in part, with star-gods. Further, the usage 
of writers of the Byzantine period has to be noticed. Sophocles 
(Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine periods, memorial 
edition, 1888, p. 1012) gives under aro.xetoyv ‘genius,’ ‘the 
spirit guarding a particular place or person,’ also ‘talisman, 
Theoph. Cont. 37914, Leo Gram. 287, Anon. Byz. 1209 C. 
Cp the same Lexicon also, s.vv. atocxerodAdrpys, gTotxerdw (‘to 
perform talismanic operations upon anything’), crotxecwparixds 
(‘talismanic’), orocxedwots (‘ the performing of talismanic opera- 
tions upon anything '), and orotxetwrexds (‘talismanic’). Most 
instructive of all, however, is the usage of modern popular 
Greek. The ordinary name by which the local tutelary spirits 
are designated in modern Greece is groryeró (76)—i-€., aTorxetov, 
‘element.’4 Skarlatos, Acéuxév . . ., gives the meaning ‘xarot- 
kiia ĉatuória 7 davtaguata’'(7d.) All sorts of erotxeta occur ; 
the orotxecd of the threshing-floor, the rock, the river, the bridge, 
and so on (24, 187-9); wroexetwuevos may mean ‘one under the 
protection of a groiyetó’ te. 196). This employment of the 
word for ‘tutelary spirit’ is a specialisation of the more general 
meaning of ‘spirit,’ and speaks for the relative antiquity of the 
latter use; in the ideas and vocabulary of the common people, 
as Jacob Grimm among others has shown, the conception of a 
remote antiquity will often be found to survive. 


Here then is the historical line of progression from 
the original meaning of the word to that of tutelary 
spirit: member of a series, element, elemental deity, 
deity (demon, spirit), tutelary deity. 

In Gal. 43, where Paul says: ‘. . . so we also, when 
we were children, were held in bondage under the ele- 
ments of the world’ (d7ré Tà orotxeta Tob 


pnts nee xégpov), and in v. 9, where he says, ‘ But 
a 2 Pet now that ye have come to know God, ... 
Raa ia] * how turn ye back again to the weak 


and beggarly elements (éml rà doOev9 kal 
mrwxà sTotxeia) whereunto ye desire to be in bondage 
over again,’ grotyeta is taken by most interpreters as 
meaning ‘rudiments’ (so RV) in the sense indicated 
above (1a); Panl is supposed to mean the crude first 
beginnings of religion in those who belong to the xéapos. 
Others, however, start from the meaning given in § 1¢ 
and take Paul to be speaking of the elements of the 
world, ‘world’ being here taken in its well-known 
ethical sense; osmos is the central idea; ‘under the 
elements of the world’ (1d rà orotxeta Tod Kécpov) 


1 Dieterich (Araras, 61) holds that in Wisd. 7 17 (see above) 
‘demon’ is a possible rendering as well as ‘element’; this, how- 
ever, is not probable, the mvevyzara (not ‘winds’ but ‘spirits ’) 
being named in v. 20. 

2 Ztschr. für die hist. Theol., 1844, Hft. 3, 15. An edition 
and discussion of this hitherto much-neglected writing would 
be very welcome and, in view of recent discoveries in the field of 
oriental Greek magic, most opportune. 

3 F. F. Flecki Anecdota (Leipsic, 1837)= F. F. Fleck, Wissen- 
schaftliche Reise durch das stidl. Deutschland, Italien, Sicilien, 
Frankreich, 23. 

4 Bernh. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen u. das 
hellenische lterthuim, 1183 (71). For the history of the word 
Schmidt refers to Korais, “Araxra, ili. 2 549. 
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is merely an amplification for ‘under the world’ (3d 
tov Kéopor). i 

This last interpretation is certainly open to the objection that 
in v. 9 only gtorxeta are mentioned, whereas if xéapos had been 
the main idea, we should have expected the shortened phrase to 
run ùrò Toy. . . Kdgpov and not ÙTÒ Tà .. grotxeta, The 
first interpretation also, however, is not free from difficulty. In 
v. 3 it is the law, in one sense or another, that is being spoken 
of: this is shown by the context (cp especially v. 5 : bro voor) ; 
but in v. g the topic is the gods of the Gentile Galatians. It is 
not easy to understand how Paul can here be speaking of the 
law as ‘rudiments’ after he had so shortly before been referring 
to it (824) as a ‘tutor’ (wa:daywyds) and likening it (42) to 
‘guardians and stewards’ (émitpowor and oixovduot); nor is it 
easy to see how he can say of ‘rudiments’ that they are dodevy 
kai mrwxa; ‘a weak and beggarly ABC’ is not a very happy 
phrase. Further, the whole context in both places points less 
to conceptions of material objects than to personal beings; see 
especially v. 9. 

In view of these difficulties, there is much to be said 
for the interpretation which takes the word in the other 
sense (see § rc, end) of ‘spirit,’ ‘demon.’ Paul, in this 
view, is speaking of cosmie spiritual beings, and by them 
he understands, in v. 3 the angels by whom, according 
to 319, the law was ‘ordained,’ and in v. 9 the heathen 
deities whom the Galatians had formerly served. Jewish 
bondage to the law, as being bondage to angels, and 
Gentile service of strange gods as being bondage to 
demons, are alike slavery to the powers of the world 
(die kosmischen Mächte). This interpretation, the 
essence of which consists in taking øroixeîa as meaning 
personal powers (persönliche Mächte) has been upheld 
with a large variety of modifications by Hilgenfeld,) A. 
Ritschl,? Holsten,? Klépper,4 Spitta,5 Everling,® A, 
Dieterich,” whose allusion to ‘all the modern theological 
commentators’ seems hardly called for. 

It may fairly be conjectured that the phrase the ‘elements 
of the world’ (crotyeta Tov kéapov) is a technical expression 
which does not owe its origin to Paul, That it was a current 
one seems to be indicated also by the turn of phrase in the 
Testamentum Salomonis ‘the elements, the rulers’ (rà orovxera 
ot koopoxparopes), or ‘the elements of the ruler’ (Tà oToLxELa TOD 
KOO MoKpaTopos). 

In Col. 2820, also, this last interpretation seems 
preferable to the rendering ‘elements of the world’ 
or ‘rudiments of the world.’ The context is in both 
places similar to that in Gal. 43. By the øroixeîa Tod 
kóspov, which he brings into sharp contrast with Christ, 
Paul intends in one sense or another the law; but he 
mentions, instead of the law, the personal cosmic powers 
standing behind the law, the angels; whom indeed, he 
goes on expressly to name in Col. 215 as the ‘ princi- 
palities and the powers’ (rds dpyds kal ras é£ovclas). 
We thus obtain a surprising light upon the much- 
disputed passage in Col. 218, where mention is made 
of a ‘worship of angels’ (Opnoxela Tv ayyéAwr) > by 
the ‘ angel service’ of the Colossians he means their ‘law 
service’ (ep Gal. 319); all the learned discussions about 
one particular kind of angel worship or another now 
become superfluous. 

That in 2 Pet. 3 10 12 the rendering ‘elements’ is an 
adequate one has already been shown (§ 1 c). Yet itis 
not impossible that personal powers might be meant 
here also, as Spitta® and Kühl?’ suppose. The main 
objection—that the expressions ‘dissolve’ and ‘melt’ 
(AvOjoeTAL, THKEeTaL) could hardly be used of personal 
spirits—is well met by Spitta, by a reference to the 
Test. xii. Patr., Levi, 4 (ed. Sinker, 140), where, ina 
similar way, in the description of the judgment day, it 
is said ‘the whole creation being agitated and the 
invisible spirits melting ' (kal rdons xrloews KAovoupeérns 
kal ray dopdtwy mvevpdtwv Tkopévwv). 

Literature, —Besides the commentaries on Gal. and Col., and 


various occasional contributions on the subject, cp Schnecken- 
burger, Theol. Jahrb. 7 (48), 445-453; Kienlen, Beitr. z. d. 


1 Der Galaterör., 1852, p. 66; ZIVTh., 1858, p. 99; 1860, p. 
208; 1866, p. 314. 

2 Christl. Lehre von der Rechtfertigung), 2252 f. ( 89). 

3 Das Evangel. des Paulus, i. 1 168 J C80). 

4 Der Br. an die Kolosser, 360 J. (82). 


5 As above, 265 7. P. 70 f 7 p. 6174 
8 As above, 265 7. 9 Meyer's Komm.) 12450 f. (97). 
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theol, Wissenschaften, ed. Reuss and Cunitz (’51), 2 133-143: 
Schaubach, Commentatio qua exponitur quid TTOLXELA TOU 
kóopov in NT sihi velint, 1862; Blom, TA. T, 1883, 1f7.; Ever- 
ling, Die paulinische Angelologie x. Démonologie C88), 66 A; 
Albrecht Dieterich, déraras; Studien zur Kel.-gesch. des 
späteren Altertums (91), 60 .; Cremer, Biél.-theol. Weérterd\8) 
(951, 907 7; E. V. Hincks, ‘The meaning of tà orotyeta roð 
koguov in JBL 15 (96) 183 % ; Hermann Diels, Elementum + 
Eine Vorarbeit zum griechischen und lateinischen Thesaurus, 
‘99. This work provides abundant material for the history of 
arotxetqy and elementum, if it does not contribute anything 
really nee bearing on the biblical passages. The present article 
was written before the appearance of Diel’s book ; but, on the 
whole, it represents—as far as it comes into touch with this far 
more comprehensive work—the same ideas. G. A. D. 


ELEPH (19X7, Ha-cleph, ż.e., ‘the thousand,’ Josh. 
18 28) is supposed to be a Benjamite town, and, aecordin g 
to Conder and Henderson, is the modern Lifté ; see, 
however, NEPHTOAH. 

G reads xar rýàcàaġ [A], x. reAaedad [L], to which apparently 
corresponds B’s oeAnkay (variants from H-P are andarercp 
anade, GaN gepaded keda edep); Pesh. has x53, perhaps 

ki 


punctuating as A?N ‘a chieftain’? 


Before ‘identifying,’ it would have been well to 
examine the text. The two names before ‘Jebus' 
in GE are cat cedAnxay kai Oapenra—i.e. adam yosi; 
kav is a duplication of kat; geìņ corresponds to ybs. 
Zela and Taralah therefore answer in @® to Zelah and 
Ha-eleph in MT. Ha-eleph (which is an impossible 
name) must be a corruption of Tar'alah or rather (sce 
TARALAH) of Irpeel (bwaw); nbn comes straight from 
SND. TK C. 


ELEPHANT (eAedac). The word ‘elephant’ oceurs, 
outside the Apocrypha, only in the AV™8- of Job 4015 
for BEHEMOTH [g.v., § 1] and in the 
AV™E. of 1 K. 1022 2 Ch. 921 (' ele- 
phant’s teeth’) for Ivory [g.v.]. It is 
an clephant of the Indian species that appears on the 
Black Obelisk (see below) ; but the Afriean elephant also 
was no doubt known. 

The two species, Elephas indicus (maximus) and Æ. afri- 
canus, together with such fossil forms as the Mammoth (name 
probably from Behemoth),! the Mastodon, and others, consti- 
tute the Mammalian order Prohoscidea. The Indian elephant 
is now found, in a state of nature, in India, Burmah, the Malay 
Peninsula, Assam, Cochin China, Ceylon, and Sumatra, frequent- 
ing the wooded districts; its African congener lives throughout 
Africa south of the Sahara desert, but is retreating before the 
approach of civilised man. In Pleistocene times it spread as far 
north as Europe. 

The Indian species has been domesticated since pre- 
historic times and is still largely used in the service 
of man. The male alone as a rule has tusks. The 
African elephant is, in the male, larger than the Indian, 
the ear-flaps and the eyes are larger and the forehead 
more convex, there are two finger-like processes on the 
trunk instead of one, and the pattern on the teeth is 
different ; both sexes have tusks. In temper this species 
is usually fiercer and the animal is undoubtedly more 
powerful and active than its Indian relative. 

It is certain that elephants were known to the old 
inhabitants of Egypt and Assyria, by whom they were 
sometimes hunted for the sake of their ivory and their 
hides (KB 139, Tiglath-pileser T. ; As. x. Hur. 263, 
Thotmes III. ; Houghton, 7SBA 81237). There is an 
elephant among theanimals figured on the Black Obelisk 2 
of Shalmaneser II. (858-824). Of course there may 
have been more than onc elephant in the tribute from 
the land of Musri; but one was enough for the purpose 
of representation. 

Elephants in warfare first appear among the Persians. 
Darius at Arbela (331 B.C.) employed 15 of them. 
: They were often used by the Seleucids, 
2. Use in : : ; 
wartare frequent mention of them being made in 

the Maceabean wars (cp 1 Mace. 334 630 
86 1156 2 Macc. 114 1855 etc.). These elephants, 

1 The 6 may have become a through Slavonic influence. 

2 The term used for ‘elephant’ in Shalm. Obel. Epigr. IIT. 
is daztat?. The word alap also occurs, but in the sense of ‘ox’ 


not ‘elephant’ (Wi. KB 1151). Houghton suggests the wild 
buffalo. Cp Ivory. 


1. Early 
references. 
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some of which carried towers (1 Macc. 637/.), were 
almost certainly of the Indian species. Special mention is 
made of the Indian driver (6 ivôós, 1 Macc. 74.). The 
war elephants were placed under the care of a special 
officer (2 Macc. 1412). In classical times the African 
species was tamed by the Egyptians and took part 
both in the Carthaginian wars and in the Roman shows. 
Since in recent times the natives of Africa have not 
* shown sufficient ability to tame this somewhat restive 
animal it has been suggested that the Carthaginians 
imported their animals from the East;? but there is 
little reason to doubt that the true Æ. africanus was 
employed in the Punic wars and even accompanied 
Hannibal's army across the Alps. The presence of 
African elephants in modern menageries proves that 
this species is capable of domestication and education 
in the hands of competent trainers. The elephant 
rarely breeds in captivity. A. E. 8. —S. A. C. 


ELEUTHEROPOLIS (eAeyOeporroAic. ‘ free city,’ 
with play on double meaning of DN, ' Horites’ and 
r ‘free men '? cp Ber. rabba, 42), the name 

1. History. bestowed about A.D. 200 by the emperor 
Septimius Severus on Betogabra, now Beit Jibrin, an 
important place in Judæa, mentioned already (see BEN- 
HESED, § 2). How central it was appears from the fact 
that Eusebius in the Ovom. often reckons the distances of 
other towns with reference to it. It wasin fact the capital 
of a large province during the fourth and the fifth cen- 
turies of our era. It was also an episcopal city of 
Palestina Prima (Notitie Ecclesiastice, 6). n the 
Talmudic period it had a large Jewish population, and 
produced some eminent Rabbins. 

The Talmudic name is Beth-gubrin (Neub. Géog. 122 f). 
The ‘Doctrine of Addai’ (3rd cent. A.D.) expressly refers to 
Eleutheropolis as called Beétgubrin in the Aramaic tongue 
(Nestle, ?FOQ, ’79, p. 138; see ELKOSHITE, 3). The name 
Betogabra (BattoyaBpa) is given to it by Ptolemy (v. 16 6). It 
also appears in the Peutinger Tables as Betogubri, and we can 
hardly be wrong in correcting, in Niese’s text of Jos. B/ iv. 8 1, 
BytaBpiy into ByrayaBpuy. Whether the name alludes to pre- 
historic ‘ giants,’ is beyond our knowledge. 

For some centuries the Graeco-Roman name sup- 
planted the older designation ; but when, 150 years after 
the Saracenic conquest, the city was destroyed, the latter 
revived (Reland, Pal, 222, 227; Gesta Dei per Francos, 
e ee AA , 

On this site, which they called ‘ Gibelin’ (a corruption of Ar. 
[Beth-]gebrim), the Crusaders in the twelfth century built a 
castle. After the battle of Hattin (1187 a.p.), it fell for a time 
into the hands of Saladin. Retaken by Richard of England, it 
was finally captured by Bibars, and remained in possession of 
the Saracens until its destruction in the sixteenth century ; ruins 
of it still remain (see Porter, Syria and Pal., 256 /). 

The site of Kleutheropolis, in spite of the minute 
definitions of early writers, passed so completely out of 

: mind that Robinson had to discover it. All 
2. Site. : eae: a 
the early statements point to Beit Jibrin, 
which is now a large village, N. of Werash, situated in 
a little nook or glen in the side of a long green valley. 
Near it begin the famous cayerns, to the excavation of 
which the limestone of the adjoining ridges was very 
favourable. We may not follow the Midrash which 
ascribes their origin to the HoriTes [y.v.]; but the 
antiquity of their use can hardly be doubted. 

Jerome already noticed their wide extent (Comm. in 
Obad. 1), in which indeed they rival the catacombs of 
Rome and Malta. They have been explored by Robin- 
son, and more fully by Porter, who compares them to 
‘subterranean villages.’ 

Eleutheropolis, or Beth-gubrin, stands in close histori- 
cal connection with MARESHAH (g.v.). G. A. Smith 
has put this in a very forcible way (ÆG 233). If from 
the first to the sixteenth centuries Beit Jibrin (= Eleu- 
theropolis) has been prominent, and Mareshah forgotten, 
we may infer that the population moved under com- 
pulsion from the one site to the other. On the caves 


1 At all events there seems a close resemblance between sagê 
and xdga, the Ethiopic and Indian words respectively for 
elephant (Meyer, GA 1226). 
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spoken of above, besides Robinson and Porter, compare 
Lucien Gautier (Souvenir de la Terre-Satnte, 63-67). 
He is of opinion that such caves have been in use for 
different purposes at many periods. Elsewhere a refer- 
ence to them has been traced in a corrupt name in 1 K. 
410, in the original text of which Mareshah may have 
been designated Beth-Horim (see BEN-HESED, § 2). 
AR a (Ce 


ELEUTHERUS (c\eyðepoc [ANV]), a river of 
Syria (x Macc. 117), the mod. Nahr al-Kebīr. See 
PHOENICIA. 


ELHANAN E ‘El is gracious,’ § 28 ; cp Baal- 


hanan and Palm. nda, imndya >; €AEANAN 
[BA], EAAANAN (LI; Jos. edan [var. 
Negdan]). (1) The slayer of Goliath ; 
one of David's warriors (ben-Jair). The MT of 2 S. 
2119 reads (RV), ' And there was again war with the 
Philistines at Gob; and Elhanan the son of Jair the 
Bethlehemite slew Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose 
spear was like a weaver’s beam.’ The document to 
which the passage belongs (2 S. 2115-22, and 238-39) 
is an extract from an ancient Israelite ‘roll of honour,’ 
and deserves more credit than the later story which 
ascribes the slaying of Goliath to the youthful David. 

It is scarcely necessary to criticise the theory of Sayce (Mod. 
Rev. 5 169_7.), which is a development of Béttcher's, Ta David 
and Elhanan are the same person (cp Solomon— Jedidiah). This 
is in fact precritical in its origin. Ehe Targ. on 2 S. 21 19 states 
that Elhanan was ‘ David the son of Jesse, who wove the curtains 
(cp Jaare-oregim) of the sanctuary’; cp also the Targ. on 1 Ch. 
20 5 (EAAar [B]). 

We have next to remark that definite information as 
to the time when Elhanan slew Goliath is wanting ; in 
fact the meagreness of tradition as to the details of the 
Philistine war has excited a very natural surprise (see 
Davin, § 7). All that is certain is that David was no 
longer in the prime of life, for an exploit similar to that 
of Elhanan was performed by the king’s nephew Jonathan 
(2S, 2121), and in another episode of the same struggle 
David's warriors vowed that he should no longer en- 
counter the risk of a single combat (v. 17). 

The place where Elhanan fought is mentioned ; but 
the reading is uncertain. MT says that it was at GOB 
(g.v.); but the first of the three combats related (v. 18) 
was possibly, and the third certainly (v. 20), at Gath. 
We may feel sure that Gob in v. 19 is a false reading. 

The name of Elhanan’s father also is slightly un- 
certain. In 2 S. 2324 1 Ch. 1126 we read of ‘ Elhanan 
ben-Dodo, of Bethlehem.’ It is true, this Elhanan is 
sometimes (e.g. in BDB ; but not in SS) distinguished 
from the slayer of Goliath; but the grounds do not 
seem to be conclusive. Dopo is certainly a personal, 
JAIR (g.v., ii.) may be a clan-name, It is tempting to 
suppose that the circumstance that, according to one 
tradition, Elhanan's father bore the name Dopo (i.), 
facilitated the transference of Elhanan’s exploit to the 
youthful David. 

The description of three out of the four single combats 
related in 2 S. 2115-22 recurs in nearly the same form 

2. In Ch in 1 Ch. 204-8. It is to this version (see 
: * v. 5) that we are indebted for a correction 
of the impossible name Jaare-oregim in 2S. 2119; the 
name should undoubtedly be read Jair (z.e. not sy" but 
sy). The surprising appendage oregim (i.e. ‘ weavers’) 
is an accidental repetition of the closing word of the verse. 
The statement of Chronicles that Elhanan ‘ slew Lahmi 
the brother of Goliath’ need give us no trouble. The 
words ‘nx ‘ond (Lahmi the brother of) have been z7/¢ro- 
duced by the Chronicler to harmonise this passage with 
the story of David and Goliath.! At the same time the 
Chronicler omitted the statement that Elhanan was a 
Bethlehemite (Jeth-hallahmz). Naturally enough ; for 
from the latter part of this designation he obtained the 
name which he affixed to Elhanan’s giant. He would 
not however deny that the giant had some connection 


1. In Sam. 


1 This, however, is denied by Klostermann. 
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with Goliath and so he (or his authority) made Lahmi 
Goliath's brother. All this is to be regarded not as 
conscious depravation of the text, but as a supposed 
restoration of what must have been the historical fact. 
The only way to avoid this conclusion would be to 
assume that Lahmi was derived from the names of the 
gods Lahamu, Luhmu, mentioned at the beginning of 
the Babylonian epic of creation (Jensen, Aosmologie, 
268, 274; cp RP), 1133), already brought into con- 
nection (not unplausibly)! with the name Bethlehem by 
Tomkins (PEFOQ, 1885, p. 112). For other discussions 
of this subject see Ewald, Hist. 370; Stade, Gesch. 1228; 
Kohler, Bibl. Gesch. ii. 1294; Che. Aids to Criticism, 
to 81 125. Compare Driver, TBS, 272; Budde and 
Kittel in SBOT. See also GOLIATH. 

2. One of David's ‘thirty’ heroes; mentioned second on the 
list (ben Dodo); 2 S. 2324 1 Ch. 1126. Perhaps the same as 
no. r above. It is very improbable that David had two warriors 
of equal rank, both named Elhanan, and both Bethlehemites. 


Compare the case of S1ıBBECHA! (the slayer of Saph), also given 
in the list of the ‘thirty’; cp Jos. Ant. vii. 122. TRC 


ELI toy, ‘high,’ § 49; cp Palm. sby, and Nab. 
ony, ‘ Elis high,’ and the numerous Sab. names com- 


3 ounded with by cp Ges.) ad loc.]; the 
1. History. a rda of the dan Eli, 
Hophni, and Phinehas may be remarked ; HAe1 [BAL], 
but Hàen 1S. 19 [A], 411 [A* vid], and Aeyer 143 
[BA]), priest of Yahwé at the temple of Shiloh, the 
sanctuary of the ark, and at the same time judge over 
Israel—an unusual combination of offices, which must 
have been won by signal services to the nation in his 
earlier years, though in the account preserved to us he 
appears in the weakness of extreme old age, unable to 
control the petulance and rapacity of his sons, Hophni 
and Phinehas (1 S. 1-4 143 1 K. 227). While the central 
authority was thus weakened, the Philistines advanced 
against Israel, and gained a complete victory in the great 
battle of EBENEZER [g.v., 1], where the ark was taken, 
and Hophni and Phinehas slain. On hearing the news 
Eli fell from his seat and died. According to MT he 
was ninety-eight years old, and had judged Israel for 
forty years (r S. 41518). @ gives but twenty years in 
v. 18, and seems not to have read v. 15, which is either 
a gloss or the addition of a redactor (cp SBOT, ad loc.). 
After these events the sanctuary of Shiloh appears 
to have been destroyed by the Philistines (cp Jer. 7, and 
see SHILOH), and the descendants of Eli with the whole 
of their clan or ‘father’s house’ subsequently appear 
as settled at Nop (1 S. 211 [2], 2211 Æ, cp 143). The 
massacre of the clan by Saul, with the subsequent de- 
position of the survivor Abiathar from the priestly office 
(1 K. 227), is referred to in a prophetic passage of deuter- 
onomistic origin, such as might (the narrator thought) 
have been uttered in the days of Eli (1 S. 227 7 311 f; 
see Bu. SBOT). 
Now Zadok (from whom the later high priests claimed 
descent), who appears in r Ch. 612 [538] as the lineal 
2. The descendant of Aaron through Eleazar and 
priesthoo d Phinehas, was not of the house of Eli 
* (1 K. 227-35); and in x Ch. 24 Ahime- 
lech, son of Abiathar, is reckoned to the sons of Ithamar, 
the younger branch of the house of Aaron. Hence the 
traditional view that in the person of Eli the high-priest- 
hood was temporarily diverted from the line of Eleazar 
and Phinehas into that of Ithamar (cp Jos. Ant. v.115 
viii. 13, and for the fancies of the Rabbins on the cause 
of this diversion, Selden, De Succ. in Pontif., lib. i. 
cap. 2). This view, however, is at direct variance with 
the passage in 1S.2 which represents Eli's ‘father’s 
house’ or clan as the original priestly family, and pre- 
dicts the destruction or degradation to an inferior 
position of the whole of this ‘ father’s house,’ not merely 
the direct descendants of Eli. Ahimelech, moreover, 


1 The place-names of Palestine must in many cases have an 
origin very different from what the later inhabitants supposed, 
and a primitive divine name, famous in Babylonian myky. 
is likely to have found a record in Palestine. 
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who is the only link to connect Eli with Ithamar, is an 
ambiguous personage, whose name has arisen from a 
textual corruption (see ABIATHAR, end), and it is evident 
that the priestly genealogy in 1 Ch. 5 f. merely en- 
deavours to show that the sons of Zadok derived their 
origin in an unbroken line of descent from Aaron. The 
book of Chronicles wholly ignores the priesthood of Eli. 
[So much at any rate is indisputable—that in the 
pre-regal period the family of Eli discharged priestly 
functions at the sanctuary of Shiloh. That it had a 
levitical connection is implied in the name of Phinehas 
borne by one of Eli's sons (HOPHNI is only a variation 
of this), and also in 1 S. 227-36. Eli's sons, however, 
do not appear to have entered into the original tradition ; 
they are only introduced in the interests of later theory. 
That Eli belonged to the family of Moses is at any rate not 
impossible. The explanation of HOPHNI as an outgrowth 
of PHINEHAS leads to the suggestion that for »by, ‘ Eli,’ we 
should perhaps read ay dy, ‘ Eliezer’ = 4Y, ' Eleazar. ' 
Eleazar and Eliezer are both Levite names, though the 
former is the ordinary name of the father of Phinehas. ] 
See further LEVITES, PRIEST, ZADOK, § 2 /. As HELI 
(1) Eli comes into the genealogy of Ezra (2 Esd. 11). 
W. R. S.—T. K. C. 


ELI, ELI, LAMA SABACHTHANI, and Eloi, 
Eloi, Lama Sabachthani. The last words of Jesus 
(=Ps. 221[2]) according to Mt. 2746, Mk. 1534;} 
followed by a translation, ‘ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me.’ “vang. Pet., however, gives (ch. 5), 
[‘ And the Lord cried out. saying] My power, my power, 
thou hast forsaken me’ (7 dvvapis pov, 4 ddvapus, 
karéXewwds pe), ? which is quite different. The number 
of various readings of the text of Mt. and Mk. is sur- 
prisingly large. 

As to the word for ‘my God,’ in both Mt. and Mk. WH give 
eAwe; Treg. prefers nàs, in Mt., eAwt in Mk.; Ti. and Zahn 
prefer nAce in Mt., eAwe in Mk. For the verb all agree in adopt- 
ing gafax@avec (Zahn -vc, an unimportant variation). 

Epiphanius (Maer. 6968) remarks on Mt. 2746 that 
the words mA n^ were spoken by Jesus in Hebrew, the 
rest of the passage in Syrian. 

Lagarde, too (GGA, ’82, 329), referred to this passage as 
proving the systematic correction to which even our oldest MSS 
had been subjected. Certainly eAwi (or, more completely 
Aramaic, eAai, or aAat) is what we should have expected; but 
in citing a passage like this it was not unnatural to use the well- 


known Hebrew term by él. 


Dalman, who holds this 'word from the cross’ to be 
historical, thinks that Jesus most probably used the 
Hebrew form (’é7), just because it is a little less obvious. 

The variation gad@aver3 in D Lat. both in Mt. and in Mk. 
is very singular. oaBaxdaver is good Aramaic = ‘IRPIv. 
GapGaver, or rather agadOave, is a Hebrew substitute for the 
Aramaic verb, due to one who wished to make the whole 
passage a quotation from the Hebrew. The original reading 
agadOaver was presumably altered into gap@aver = jn 531 (rendered 
avetStods ue in cod. D., Mk. 1534) by scribes who only under- 
stood Syriac. See Chase, Syvo-Lat. Text of the Gospels, 107, 
JTh.S 1278, and Exp. T 113347 TREG 


ELIAB (AN'?N, ‘God,’ or ‘my God is father,’ § 25; 
ep NIN; eALeliag [BANL]). 

1. b. Helon, prince of Zebulun (Nu. 19 27 72429 
1016). 

2. a PALLU (g.v.), father of Nemuel, Dathan, and 
Abiram (Nu. 16 112 268 Dt. 116). 

3. Son of Jesse and brother of David. According to 
1S. 166 r Ch. 213 he was the eldest son of Jesse (ep 
171328). In x Ch. 2718 mention is made of a certain 
ELIHU (g.v., 2) as one of the brethren of David (this 
name is inserted by Pesh. in 1 Ch. 213 and occupies the 
seventh place, David being eighth), Elihu, however, is 


I In Mt. ĝeé pov Ged pov, ivari [iva té, WH] pe èyxaréines 
[Ti. WH]; in Mk. 6 @eos uov ó Beds pov, cis ri eynareAcrés pe 
{Ti. WH]. 

2 Syriac (Pesh., Sin., Hel.) in Mt. gives the words of the 
exclamation alone, but in Mk. adds a translation as in the Gk. 

3 The transliteration of 3 by ¢ before 6 is analogous to that 
of p by xan caBaxOaver. See Dalm. Gram. 304. 
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undoubtedly a variant for Eliab; so PAL and Jer. 
Quest., ad loc. Wis daughter ABIHAIL (g.v., 4) is 
mentioned in 2 Ch. 1118 (ENtay [B]), where, however, 
‘Eliab b, Jesse’ may be incorrect (see ITHREAM, 
MICHAL). 

4. b. Nahath, a Kohathite, a descendant of Korah (1 Ch.6 27 
{r2} BAL). In vz. 34 [19] the name appears as ELIEL (g.v. 5), 
and in 1 S. 1 1 as ELIHU (g.v., 2). 

_..5: One of David’s warriors; 1 Ch. 129 (see Davin, § 11 [a] 
ni). 

6. A Levite porter and singer; 1 Ch. 1518 (eraga [BND], 
eAcBa [X*]), 1520 165. 

7- b. Nathaniel, an ancestor of Jupitu, Jud. 81 (evaß 
[x]). 

ELIADA OTON, § 32, ' God knows,’ or ‘ whom El 
deposits,’ see BEELIADA ; also a Sabean name [Halévy]; 
eàcida [B], -Aiad. [AL]). 

1. A son of Davip [g.v. § 11 d (8)], 2 S. 516 (Baañeinað [BA], 
-\tAad [L]); 1 Ch. 38 (eAceda [A]) In ı Ch. 147 he is called 
BEELIADA (g.v.)}—his true name. 

2. A Benjamite captain, temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 17 17). 

3. AV Eliadah, father of Rezon, 1 K. 1123 (cAcadae [A], 
om. BL). Winckler (47t. Unt. 74) supposes that the name is a 
Hebrew translation of the Aram. name byan, TABEEL (1). 


ELIADAS (eAiadac [BA]), 1 Esd. 928= Ezra 1027, 
ELIOENAI, 5. 


ELIADUN, RV Iurabun ([e]iAlaAoyNn [BAL]), 
rt Esd. 558. See MADIABUN, 


ELIAH (728). 1. Ezra 1026 AV, RV ELIJAN, 3. 
2. ICh. 827 AV, RV ELYAI, 4. 


ELIAHBA (rads, ‘God hides ' or ‘ protects,’ § 30; 


cp HABAIAH, JEHUBBAH ; but compound names where 
au imperf. follows a divine name are rare and chieily 


late:! cp Gray, ZZPN 217, who suggests xamdy), the 
Shaalbonite (see SHAALBIM), one of David's ‘thirty’ (25. 


1332 emacoy [B]; eAiaB [A]. cadaBad [L]; 1 Ch. 
1133 camaBa [B], eam. [N], eAtaBa [A], -A1B. [L]).? 


ELIAKIM (DYN, ‘God establishes,’ §§ 31, 52; 
eAlaklelim [BNAQTL]). 


1. b. Hilkiah, a governor of the palace, and ‘grand vizier’ 
under Hezekiah (2 K.1818 192 Is. 30322 372). See Ras- 
SHAKEH, SHEBNA. 

2. b. Josiah (2 K. 2334 2 Ch. 364). See JEHOIAKIM. 

3. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 
Ezra, ii. § 13 g), Neh. 12 41 (eAcanes [Xc-a mg.], om. BR*A). 

4. b. Abiud; Mr. 113 (eAcaxecu [Ti. WH)), and 

s. b. Melea (Lk. 330), in the genealogy of Joseph. See 
GENEALOGIES il., $ 3. 

ELIALI (eàiaAcic [B]. eAiadet [A], cp Eliel, 1 Ch. 
820?), 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 1038, BINNUI, 5. 

ELIAM (DNDN, § 46, ' God is kinsman’ ; cp AMMIEL 
and Phoen. pyox [C/S 11, no. 147, 4 16]; eMaB 
[ BAL]}). 

1. b. Ahithophel the Gilonite (see Giron); one of David's 
heroes; 2 S. 2334 (ovedcad [A], o Gadaap [L])=1 Ch. 11 36 
(where ‘Eliam rhe son of" is omitted before ‘ Ahijah the Pelonite,' 
itself a corrupt reading; see AHITHOPHEL, end), and perhaps 
the same as 2 (below). 

2. Father of Bathsheba (2 S. 113; called in 1 Ch. 35 AMMIEL, 
apind [BA], àa [L]). See ANITHOPHEL. 

3. Possibly to be restored for An1aM (9.2.)- 


ELIAONIAS (eAiawniac [A]), 1 Esd. 831= Ezra 
84, ELIENOENAI, 2. 


ELIAS (HAeiac), Mt. 1114 AV, RV ELIJAH (¢.z-). 
ELIASAPH (ay, ' God increases’ [Z.e., the 


family '], §$ 27, 44; eAfe]icad [BAFL]). 

1. b. DEVEL or REVEL (2); chief of Gad; Nu. 114 (-¢ar [L], 
214 (-plav] [L]), 7.42 47 1020. 

2. b. LAEL ; chief of Gershon (Nu. 324). 


ELIASHIB (D'HON, 7.e., ‘God brings back,’ §§ 31, 
62, 82; but G* except in no. 1 reads AWPN, ‘God 

1 In all the Aramaic inscriptions only two examples of this 
form occur, viz. mnda and Įmnbya both Palmyrene. 
_ 2 For these forms cp Marq. Fund. 20, who shows that the 
initial ø is, ip each case, due to the following gadaBar, and 
that the w is a corruption from Aa (M=AA); thus ezacov, 
gapaBa, etc., stand for eAaaBov (=yandy), aAraaBa, etc. 
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returns’ (or ‘turns'); cp Is. 528, and prop. name 
Jasnus, old Aram, ANWN, ‘Assur returns,’ C/S 2, 


no. 36, and Sab. NDN, Hal. 485; eAracoyB [L] 


eALeliaceiB [ANB)). 

1. A descendant of Zerubbabel ; 
càcas. [L]). 

2. Eponym of one of the priestly courses: 1 Ch. 2412 
(eAcaBree [BD 

3. High priest in list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, § 1/7, 
Ezra, ii. §§ 16 [1], 15 d), Neh. 31 (eA(ejoovg [BNA]); 32074 
(Bn6-cA(e)oouvB [B], -atAcerou and -atAcaovB [N], -eAce aooovg 
aud -eAtagvoug [A] aà- [L]) mentioned in pedigree of Jaddua 
(see Ezra, ii. § 6 4), 1210 (eAcageB [X]). In Neh. 10 he is not 
mentioned among the signatories to the covenant. 

4, 5, and 6. A singer, Ezra 1024 (eA(e)hoad [BRA])}=1 Esd. 
924, AV ELeazurus, RV Elfasibus (eAcaaeBos [B), -Bos [A]; 
one of the b'ne Zatiu, Ezra 1027 (eA(ejoovß [BA], eAccov [N]) 
=1 Esd. 928 Existmus, RV Eliasimus (cA(e)ao(e)iuos [BA]; 
and one of the B’ne Bani, Ezra 1036 (eAccaver® [B])=1 Esd. 
934, ENasiBus (evao(e)Bos [BA], xeAtagovB [L]); all in list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5, eud). 

ELIASIS (eAtaceic [BA]), 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 1037, 
JAASAU. 


ELIATHAH (MM ON, in 1 Ch. 2527 ANN; $ 35; 
cp, however, HEMAN; HAIBA [L]). 


1 Ch. 324 (arag [1], 


A ‘son of Heman,’ the name of the twentieth of the classes of 
temple singers, 1 Ch. 254 (nAcadad [B], eAcaa [A}), also v. 27 
(atpaSa [B], edad [A]; Pesh. casX/, le., Eliab; Jerome, 
Quest., Eliba); but see HEMAN. 


ELIDAD (TPO, § 28; eħàaà [BAFL]), a Ben- 
jamite prince, Nu. 3421,f P). The name seems 
traditional (cp ELDAD); its meaning is disputed. 
Some connect it, like BILDAD and BEDAD, with the 
divine name Dad (=Ramman); thus it would mean 
‘Dad is (the clan's) god': the name Dad-ilu is borne 
by a king of the land of Kaska (Schr. COT 1244 f- ; 
Del. Par. 298). However, Elidad may also mean ' God 
has loved '; ep Sab. tym, D. H. Müller, ZDMG, 1883, 
p. 15; and see NAMES, § 28. Incidentally this avoids 
the apparent incongruity of giving a heathen name to 
an Israelite; but heathen names such as Elidad, Hur, 
Ash-hur, Ash-bel(?), may have been borne by men 
who knew nothing of the heathen gods whose names 
entered into their own, or who at any rate did not 
worship them (cp MORDECAI, 1). Gray's explanation 
(HPN, 61) ‘a kinsman (uncle) is God" seems less 
probable ; see Dop [NAMES WITH]. T.E. C 


ELIEHOENAI (so RV; PNOY; also written 


spppdss ; the spelling in MT may be intended to 
emphasise a particular view of the meaning of the 
name ; for the [probably] true name see ELIOENAI). 

1. AV ELIcENAI (eAtwvars [B], -wyvae [A], -wvar [L]). A 
Korahite Levite, one of the doorkeepers of the sanctuary, 1 Ch. 
26 3. 

2. AV Etnornai (eAcava [BL], -caav. [A]), one of the 
b'ne Pahath-Moab in Ezra's caravan (see EZRA i., § 23 ii., § 15 
[r] 2); Ezra 84=1 Esd. 831, Evtaonias (cAcaAwnas [B], -awv. 
[A], eAcava [L]). Compare ELIOENAL 


ELIEL ONON, ed[ekmA [BAL]); a man’s name 
somewhat frequent in Chronicles, but not found else- 
where in the OT. It means ‘ My God is El,’ § 38; or, 
perhaps, ' El is God." In 1 Ch. 634 [19] Eliel is sub- 
stituted for Elihu (='He [Yahwé] is God'). Both 
names are virtually identical with Elijah (‘ Yahwe is 
God,’ or, ‘my God’). Compare the royal name 
Iluma-ilu, ' llu is god,’ where the second tlu takes 
the place of this king's special deity (X2 384, Hommel, 
AHT 129/f.). 


1. ‘The Mahavite’ [g.z.] (C137; AfelenA [BN], ceAcyA [A], 


ten [L]), one of David's warriors (z Ch. 11 46t), and 

2. Another of David's warriors (SaAeuA [B], aàmà [A)), 
1Ch. 1147.t See Davin, § 11 a, ii. 

3. A Manassite prince (1 Ch. 52 and st). : 

4. In a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.2., § Wi: B): b. Shimei, 
1 Ch. 8, and (eàAlek [BA]), v. 20.t . Shashak (eAenA 
[BA)), 22.¢ 

s. A Kohathite (eAvaf [L]), 1 Ch. 634 (19). Cp Erias [4], 
ELIHU, 2. 

6. A Gadite, one of David's warriors; perhaps identical with 
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(1) or (2); but the name is eA[e}af in BA though eA in L 
(rCh. 1211).t| Cp Evian, and see Davin, § 11 a, iii. 
8. A son of Hebron, one of David’s Levites (emp, -yà [B], 


-NÀ À J), 1 Ch. 15911.t 

a ier Petes (cele}tnA [BA)), 2 Ch. 3113.¢ 
ELIENAI erp dys ; otherwise vocalisedas ELIOENAL), 

b. Shimei in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9, ii. B); 

1 Ch. 820 (eAlwAtad [B]. -wena [A], HAI@Nat [L]). 


ELIEZER (WON, ‘God of help,’ or ‘God (or, 
‘my God’) is a helper’; see ELEAZAR ; edLeliezep 
[BANL)]). 

1. Abraham's chief slave and steward (Gen. 152). 
The clause in which he is referred to is a piece of 
E's work and perhaps originally followed v. 3a (Bu. ). 
It states that Abram's most trusted servant, in lieu 
of a son, would inherit his property (cp 1 Ch. 234 f). 
It should be noticed, however, that the other narrator 
(J) does not give the name Eliezer (see 242), and the 
text is evidently in some disorder. The most probable 
way of emending seems to be to read ay EAN jwn 
‘and my tent-dwelling will be deserted’ (see Che. Exp. 
7., 1147 (Oct. '99]). 

Kalisch thought that the full name of the steward was 
Dammesek Eliezer, and RV implies the same theory. Gram- 
matically the rendering ‘is Dammesek Eliezer’ (GDL, obros 
Aapaoxos EAcegep) is no doubt inevitable ; but how absurd it is ! 
The text, therefore, must be incorrect. The words p¥97 Nw, 
‘he (or it) is Damascus,’ are taken by some to be an intrusive 
marginal gloss on the word P2 which the glossator misunder- 
stood (although it is difficult to see how he would have construed 
ma pen xin). So, long ago, Hitzig and Tuch ; unfortunately 
the existence of a word pep (or qg) ‘possession’ is extremely 
doubtful. Ball's rendering ‘and he who will possess my house 
is a Damascene— Eliezer,’ is not much more plausible than 
that of Hitzig. See Exp. T., le. EKC 

2. Second son of Moses and Zipporah (Ex. 222), so 
called because ‘the God of iny father was my help’ 
(184). The Chronicler assigns him an only son 
Rehabiah (1 Ch. 2315 17 2625 f). See ELEAZAR (1), n. 

3. A prophet, b. Dodavah of Mareshah, temp. Jehoshaphat : 
2 Ch. 2037 (eAccada [B]). Gray (ZPN 232) suggests that the 
name may have been derived from a good historical record ; 
but the prophets of Chronicles are often of such doubtful 
historicity that the suggestion seems hazardous. Was not the 
name more probably suggested by ‘ Eleazar b. Dodai (or Dodo)’ 
in 2S. 2391Ch. 1112? See ELEAZAR (3). 

4. A Reubenite ‘prince’ (1 Ch. 27 16). 

5. A Benjamite (BENJAMIN, § 9, ii. a), 1 Ch. 78. 

6. A Levite (1 Ch. 1524). 

7, 8, and g. A priest, Ezra 1018 =1 Esd. 919, ELEAZAR [7] 


(cAeagapos [BA]); a Levite, Ezra 1023 (eAcagap [N])=1 Esd. 923 
Jonas [2] (waves [B], ewvas [A]); and an Israelite, b. Harim: 
Ezra 1031=1 Esd. 932 Evionas [2] (eAtwdas [B], -wvas [A]), in 
list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end). 

10. Head of family, temp. Ezra (see Ezrai., § 23 iL, §15[1] 2), 
Ezra 8 16 (eAeagap [BA])=1 Esd. 843, ELEAZAR [5] (-pos). 

rr, Son of Jorim, in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 329 eAcegep 
[Ti. WH]). See GENEALOGIES ii., § 3. 

ELIHOENAL (‘YM ON), Ezra 84 AV, RV ELIE- 


HOENAI (2). i 


ELIHOREPH ANON: eAiad [B]. enaped [A], 
€AiaB [L]; true name perhaps Elihaph [cp ©}, z.e., 
‘God is Haph’ [=Apis, see Aris], of which Elihoreph 
may be an alteration on religious grounds; cp Ahi- 
shahar, from Ahi-hur? so Marquart), one of Solomon's 
‘scribes,’ son of Shisha (1 K. 43). The text of 
vu. 1-20, however, is in much disorder, and v. 3 needs 
emendation. 1% 2 promises a list of ‘princes.’ The 
first prince (v. 2) is Azariah, son of the priest Zadok. 
The next should be ‘ Elihoreph ' (Elihaph ?) and Ahijah 
sons of Shavsha the secretary ' (Klost.). See SHAVSHA. 

TK- C. 


ELIHU (N38! ‘God is He’ [Yahwé]; eàioy 
[AL], in Job -c [BNAC}). 

1. One of the interlocutors of the Book of JoB 
(7-v., § 9). 


1 The final N is omitted in 1 Ch. 267 (Kt.), 2718 (Kt.), and 
once or twice in JoB. 
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2. b. Tohu, in the genealogy of Samuel (x S. 1x 
nrecov [B], eM [L]). Samuel's pedigree, however, is com- 
posite (see JEROHAM [1], Tonu), and Elihu of the clan 
of Tahan (so, for Tohu ; cp EPuRAIMi., § 12) corresponds 
to ELKANAH [g.v., 1] of the clan of Jerahmeel (so for 
Jeroham). In xr Ch. 627[12] Elihu is called ELIAB 
(g-v., 4) and in 1 Ch. 634 [19] Elicl (g.v., 6); whilst 
conversely ELIAB (g.v., 3), David's eldest brother, 
secms to be called Elihu in 1 Ch. 2718, where (BAL 
reads Eliab. Perhaps some early divine name has 
been excised (in various ways) by editors; the name, 
e.g., may have been Elimelech (cp REGEM-MELECH 
beside RAAMIAH), and it is probable that this, rather 
than Elkanah, was the true name of Samuel's father. 
So Marq. Lund. 12 f. 

3. A Manassite, one of David's warriors; 1 Ch. 1220 [21] 


(cAcwovd [BN], eAcovd[A]). See Davin, § 11, a, iii. 
4- A porter of the temple, 1 Ch. 267 (evvov [B]). 


ELIJAH, in Mt. 1114 AV, Erias (47°28 [sixty-three 
times], § 38, or, as in 2 K. 134812 and in Mal. 323 
(45), MON; te, ‘Yahwe is God,’ cp Joel; HA[eliac 
[BAL, Ti. WH]) was among the greatest and most 
original of the Hebrew prophets ; indccd it is in him that 
Hebrew prophecy first appears as a great spiritual and 
ethical power, deeply affecting the destiny and religious 
eharacter of the nation. He lived and worked under 
Ahab (circa 875-853), contending with heroic courage 
for Yahwe as the sole god of Israel, and refusing to 
make any terms with plans favoured at the royal court 
for uniting the worship of the national god with that of 
the Tyrian Baal. ‘Thus he vindicated the true character 
of the religion of Isracl, and is not unworthy of a place 
by the side of Moses. We shall be better able to appre- 
ciate his position, however, when we have examined the 
legendary narratives in which his history is enshrined. 

1, In 1 K. 17-19 we have a varied and singularly 
vivid account of his conflict with the foreign Baal- 

1. Date of worship. It is from the hand of one who 

1K.17-19, Y 2 subject of the northern kingdom, 
and must therefore have written before the 
conquest of Samaria in 722 B.C. Otherwise in mention- 
ing Beer-sheba (193) he would scarcely have taken the 
pains to tell his readers that it belonged to Judah, or at 
least would not have expressed himself in that way. 
Again the type of his religious thought is clearly older 
than that of Hosea or even Amos. Not only does he 
speak, or make his hero speak, with reverence of 
Yahwe's altars in N. Israel (1910), but, in spite of 
abundant occasion, he makes no protest against that 
worship of Yahwè under the accepted symbol of an ox, 
which provoked Hosea's bitter scorn. Accordingly, we 
may acquiesce in Kuenen’s suggestion (Ond. i. 225) 
that he may have flourished in the ninth century, within 
a generation or two at furthest from the lifetime of 
Elijah. Only we must allow time for the creative work 
of popular fancy and the rise of partial misconception 
as to the points at issue in the deadly struggle. 

The narrative has been mutilated at the beginning, 
and hence the abruptness with which the prophet 
appears on the scene: otherwise we might have attri- 
buted to dramatic art the sudden introduction, adapted 
as it is to the meteor-like character which Elijah’s appear- 
ances preserve throughout. The story must have begun 
with some account of the quarrel and its origin in 
Ahab's religious innovations ; but the editor of the Book 
of Kings had already given an account of Ahab's de- 
fection (1629-34) in his own way and naturally refrained 
from explaining the matter over again in the words of 
the older document which he used. Hence Elijah of 
Tishbeh in Gilead (BAL 171; but cp Jasesui [i.]) 
is brought at once before us as if we were already familiar 
with him and with his cause.! He confronts the king 


l [The statement that Elijah was ‘of the inhabitants (rather, 
‘sojourners') of Gilead’ is vague and improbable. Either we 
must read ‘of Tishbeh in Gilead,’ or else (cp JABESHi., § 1) the 
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with a message from Yahwé ‘ before whom he stands’ in 
constant service. No rain or dew is to fall for ‘these 
years ' save at the prophet’s will or declaration. Straight- 
way the scene changes to a lonely wady called Cherith (?) 
(so most; but see CHERITH). Here, in or near the wild 
and pastoral land of his birth, Elijah is shielded for a 
time from the famine which followed the drought. 
Ravens, forgetting their natural voracity, bring him 
bread and flesh morning and evening. Thus his supply 
of food was constant and beyond the needs of life in the 
East, where flesh is eaten only on festal occasions. In 
time, however, the stream of water fails, and Elijah at 
the bidding of his God passes beyond Yahwée’s land to 
Zarephath, a Phoenician city to the S. of Sidon (but 
here again the name and situation of Elijah's place of 
refuge is disputable: see ZAREPHATH). At the gate 
of the city, where markets were held and remnants 
might be strewed about, a widow, who worshipped 
Yahwé! (1 K. 171224), was gathering sticks. Water 
she gives at the prophet’s request, but being asked 
for bread, protests that she has but a handful of meal 
and a little oil, with which she is about to prepare for 
her son and herself the last food they will ever eat. 
Finally, however, she does the prophet’s bidding and is 
rewarded by the fulfilment of his promise that neither 
meal nor oil shall fail while the drought lasts. Nay, 
when her son dies, not of famine but of natural sickness, 
the 'man of God’ bending over the corpse brings back 
by his prayer the life which had fled. 
Elijah returns to Israel at the divine command and 
meets the prefect of the palace, Obadiah. This courtier, 
who ‘ feared Yahwe’ and had saved the 
2 The contest lives of a hundred prophets from the 
with Ahab. fury of Ahab’s queen, was engaged like 
his royal master in seeking fodder for Ahab’s horses and 
mules. He falls down in reverence before the prophet, 
but refuses to consent to let Ahab know where Elijah is, 
till the prophet has sworn that he will keep his tryst, 
instead of suffering himself, after his work is finished, to 
be carried away by the spirit of Yahwé and thus leave 
Obadiah to bear the brunt of Ahab’s disappointment. 
‘Is it thou,’ says Ahab, ‘thou troubler of Israel?’ ‘I 
have not troubled Israel,’ is the fearless answer, ‘but 
thou and thy father’s house, in that ye have forsaken 
Yahwé and thou hast followed the Baalim.’ Thereupon 
Elijah, the solitary champion of Yahwè, challenges the 
450 prophets of Baal (‘the 400 prophets of the Ashérah’ 
have been added by an interpolator in 1819 and in the 
GPL text of v. 22) to a memorable contest (see CARMEL, 
§ 3; DANCING, § 5). One bullock is to be laid on the 
wood for Baal, another for Yahwé, and the god who 
without human aid kindles the fire of his sacrifice is to 
be ‘the God’—z.e., the sole recognised God of Israel. 
In vain Baal’s prophets invoke him with wild dances 
and cries, and gash themselves with knives to appease 
the burning fury of the sun-god, while Elijah mocks 
their pains. Then they desist and at Elijah’s prayer 
the lightning of Yahwè consumes the victim on his 
altar and ‘licks up’ the water which had been poured 
over and round the altar to enhance the marvel. Baal's 
prophets are slain by the Kishon, and now that the 
heart of the people is ‘turned back,’ the rain will come, 
Already the prophet listens in spirit to its welcome splash. 
As yet in spirit only. He crouches down on Carmel with his 
face between his knees, and his servant, sent to look seawards 
from the highest point, returns six times, and can but report 
that ‘there is nothing.’ The seventh 1ime he sees a cloud ‘as 
small as a man’s hand.’ Soon the heavens are black, the king 


drives at full lias to Jezreel, fleeing before the terror of the 
storm. Borne by Yahwe's hand, Elijah runs on foot the whole 


whole Gece Pion must be read thus, ‘Elijah the Jabeshite, of 
Jabesh in Gilead’ (Klost.), The latter is the more probable view. 

aes case, the second part of the description seems to be a 
gloss 

1 [It is usual to suppose that the widow was of a strange 
religion; so e.g. Strachan in Hastings, DB 16885. This, at 
any rate, cannot he proved hy her words ‘ Yahwé thy God,’ 
which are merely an acknowledgment of the superior religious 
standing of the prophet (1 S. 1530 2 K. 194). 
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distance of something like 16 m., but, true to his Bedouin in- 
stincts, refrains from entering the city. 


The momentary triumph at Carmel does but fan the 
persecuting zeal of Jezebel; and Elijah sets out for 
Horeb, as if Yahwé had forsaken his land and with- 
drawn to his ancient dwelling-place. In the wilderness 
beyond Beersheba (see Mizraim, § 26), weary and 
desperate, he sits down under one of the retem bushes 
(the retem is a species of broom ; see JUNIPER) common 
in that region and prays for death. The angel of Yahwé, 
however, bids him rise and eat. He finds at his head 
a cruse of water and a cake baked on the coals, and in 
the strength of that he travels for forty days and nights 
to Horeb, the mountain of God. (If the text is right! 
the narrator is remarkably vague here, for the distance 
between the southern boundary of Palestine and the 
Sinaitic peninsula is only about 50 geographical m., and 
the carlier view of Horeb made it not very far from the 
S. border of Canaan.) Here on the sacred mount, when 
hurricane, earthquake, and lightning have cooled the air, 
Elijah in the rustling of a gentle breeze discerns Yahwe's 
presence. He had believed that the cause which he had 
held dearer than life was lost, and that he had better cease 
the unavailing struggle and die. Not so. He is to 
anoint new kings and inaugurate new dynasties for 
Damascus and Samaria. He is to anoint Elisha as his 
own successor, Each of these changes is to hasten the 
calamity which hangs over Israel, and only the 7000 who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal are to escape. Here, 
as at the beginning, the narrative fails us a second time. 
We do indeed learn how Elijah calls Elisha to the 
prophetic office ; but in the text of the Book of Kings 
as it has come down to us, Elisha takes no part in the 
deeds of violence which brought Hazael and Jehu to the 
throne. On the early and very striking story of Elijah’s 
ascent (2 K. 2) see ELISHA, § 3; and on the true 
scene of the legendary narrative in 1 K. 171-7 8-24 
194-18, see CHERITH, ZAREPHATH, JUNIPER. 

2. Little need be said coneerning the prediction of 
Ahaziah’s death when he consulted Baal-zébab of Ekron 

3. Other in his sickness, and the fire from heaven 
s which consumed two companies of soldiers 
sent to arrest the prophet. The story 
(2 K. le-17) with its perverse supernaturalism and 
sanguinary spirit may safely be assigned to a period when 
the true notion of prophecy had grown confused and 
dim. The portrait of Elijah with his robe of goat's or 
camel's hair and his leathern girdle is, perhaps, the 
solitary fragment of genuine tradition which it contains. 
Very different in value and in date is the striking history 
of Naboth’s judicial murder in 1 K. 211-18 20 (to be 
compared with and partially corrected by 2 K. 925 f). 
Naboth, probably on religious grounds, refused to sell 
his ancestral vineyard at the king’s desire. He was 
condemned, on a false charge of treason against the 
god and the king of Israel, by the elders of his city ; 
for the kingly power in Israel was no Oriental despotism, 
and the authority of the city sheiks, who had replaced 
the sheiks of the tribes, had to be respected (cp 
GOVERNMENT, § 24). Death was the penalty, and it 
fell, according to the custom of the time, not only on 
himself but also on his family. There was a judgment, 
however, higher than that of the earthly court. In after- 
days Jehu remembered how he heard the divine sentence 
pronounced against the unrighteous king : ‘I have seen 
yesterday the blood of Naboth and his sons—it is the 
oracle of Yahwé—and I will requite thee on this plat.’ 

3- Such in brief outline are the early legends of the 
prophet’s life, but we have still to estimate the residuum 
of authentic history and through the mist of tradition 
to see the prophet as he was. We must not charge 


stories. 


1 [Wi. (GZ 1 29 n.) plausibly suggests that ‘forty days and 
forty nights’ are a later insertion. A later glossator, who may 
have had a different view of the general situation of Sinai, can 
more easily be accused of geographical vagueness than the 
original narrator. ] 
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Ahab with conscious apostasy from Yahwé. He had 
great merits as well as great faults. He was a chival- 
rons and patriotic king, and in the very names which he 
gave to his children he professed his allegiance to the 
god of his people. Nor can we believe that even 
Jezebel seriously endeavoured to exterminate Yahwe's 
prophets. Some four hundred of them gathered round 
her husband at the muster for his last and fatal cam- 
paign (1 K. 226), and the success of Jehu’s revolution 
proves that only a very small minority of Israelites could 
have devoted themselves to the foreign worship. Ahab, 
however, did build a temple of Baal in his capital. No 
doubt it seemed to him the natural and fitting acknow- 
ledgment and consecration of the alliance between 
Israel and Tyre. Elijah would brook no such 
amalgam of worships radically diverse. He was not 
indeed a monotheist after the fashion of the later 
prophets. To him Yahwé was the sole god of Israel, 
in whose land Yahwe was all or nothing. No wonder 
then that he looked on the drought as a sign of Yahweé’s 
anger. Here by the way we are onfirm ground. The fact 
of the drought is attested independently by Menander 
of Ephesus (af. Jos. Ant. viii. 132), according to whom, 
however, it lasted only one year and was stayed by a 
procession of Phoenician priests (cp HISTORICAL LIT., 
§ 5). 

Elijah’s devotion to Yahwé was something infinitely 
higher than mere patriotic attachment to hereditary 
religion. To him Yahwé and Baal represented two 
principles—viz., worship of national righteousness and 
the sensual worship of nature. Again, the ‘sons of 
the prophets,’ like bands of dervishes, stirred the 
enthusiasm of the people, and encouraged them to 
believe that Yahweé must fight for Israel. Elijah, in the 
best and earliest accounts, stands alone or with a single 
disciple. He saw Yahwe’s work not so much in national 
victory as in national calamity. He was able to believe 
that Hazael, the scourge of Israel, had been raised to 
power by Yahwé himself. ‘Thus he opened a new era 
in the religion of Israel. Malachi speaks of him, 323 
[45], as the minister of judgment and purification within 
Israel, the herald of ‘ Yahwe’s great and terrible day.’ 
Jesus beheld the spirit of Elijah revived in the stern 
and solitary Baptist, and on ‘the holy mount’ Moses 
and Elijah, representing the law and the prophets, bore 
conjoint testimony to the transfigured Christ. For the 
closing scene of Elijah’s life, see ELISHA, § 3. 

A few words, supplementary to the article KINGS 
(§ 8), may be added on recent criticism of the Elijah- 
4, The Elijah- narratives. The late character of the 

narratives, 2#'rative in 2 K. l2-174% is generally 

admitted ; but Kautzsch in his essay 
on the Book of Kings in Ersch and Gruber (Adlgem. 
Encyk. ) attributes the rest of the biography to one writer. 
On the other hand Wellhausen and Kuenen separate 
1 K. 17-19 21, where the prophet stands alone, from 
2 K. 21-18 (which, however, Kuenen observes, can 
hardly be much later than 1 K. 17-19) where, instead of 
being a wanderer, he has a home with Elisha at Gilgal, 
and where, too, he is associated with ‘the sons of the 
prophets.’ Further, Kuenen separates 1 K. 17-19, where 
Elijah contends against Baal-worship, from 21 where the 
contest turns upon a judicial murder without so much 
as a passing allusion to foreign idolatry. The reason 
is far from cogent, and there is a similarity of language 
between 1717 and 211, 18r and 2117 (cp Benzinger, p. 
106). In S4 &r., 1892, Rösch has endeavoured to 
show (cp Stade, GV/@) 1522, n.) that all the narratives 
are post-exilic, a theory which in the face of the reasons 
given above seems absolutely untenable (cp K1NGs, § 
8; König, Einleitung, 266). 

{In Moslem traditions Elijah is identified with the mythical 
personage el-Hadir—i.e., the evergreen or youthful prophet (for 
fables see Weiland, Legenden, 177) who has become the 
guardian of the seas, but was at an earlier time spoken of as 


dwelling ‘at the confluence of two seas (rivers ?),’ as the guide 
of the Israelites at the Exodus (equivalent therefore to the 
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a of fire and cloud) Originally he was probably the rescued 
ero of the Deluge-story. See DELUGE, § 15 (col. 1062), and 
cp Clermont-Ganneau, Rev. arch. 32388 f] 
The monographs on Elijah are mostly out of date. His life 
and character are given from a critical point of view in the recent 
P Histories of Israel by Stade (vol. i.), Kittel 
5. Literature. (vol. ii.), and Wellhausen ; also in Smend’s 
AT Relig. (152 FA; 175 F). See also 
Cheyne’s Hallowing of Criticism (88), and Gunkel’'s article on 
Elijah, Preuss. Jahrb. '98, pp. 18-51. On the apocryphal Apoca- 
lypse of Elijah and its interesting connection with x Cor. 29 
and Eph. 5 r4, see Harnack’s Altchristliche Litt. 853 f., and 
APOCRYPHA, § 20. Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigraph. VT, 1070 D., 
has illustrated the place of Elijah in Jewish folklore. 
2. A priest, temp. Ezra; Ezra 1021 (eAfelia [BA], -s [L]. 
Omitted in 1 Esd. 92r ; GL, however, has eAccas. 
3. A layman, temp. Ezra; Ezra 1026 (AV EL1AH : yAca [AB], 
-s [L)), called in 1 Esd. 927 AEDiAS (ayéle]tas [BA], nAcas [L]). 
4. A Benjamite (BENJAMIN, § ọ ii., 6), 1 Ch. 827 (AV Exian, 
nAca [BAL]). W. E. A. 


ELIKA (NDO ; probably corrupt). In the first 
of the two lists of David's ‘thirty’ we find (2 S. 2325 
MT) ‘Elika the Harodite (rather, Aradite).’ This item 
is absent from @®- (but @4 gives evaxa), and from 
the list in 1 Ch. 11. Hence Driver (note on 2 S. 2339) 
would omit it, thus making the number of David's 
minor heroes exactly thirty, but reducing the total 
of the heroes (including in this the five major ones) 
to thirty-five. The total given in v. 39 may be due 
to alate editor. Marquart (Fund. 19) agrees, regarding 
‘Elika the Harodite’ as an (incorrect) gloss on v. 33%. 
Wellhausen and Budde, however, retain ‘Elika the 
Harodite,’ remarking that the framer of the list likes, 
when he can, to couple two warriors from the same 
district. (Arad and Beth-palet, however, may very 
well be combined.) Another name, it is true, is still 
wanting to produce a total of thirty-seven. See 
ELIPHELET, 2, and cp DAVIÐ, § 11 a, i. T K.C: 


ELIE (DIN: aiem [BAL]; Zum; Ex 1B 
Nu. 339), the second station of the Israelites after 
crossing the sea, where there were twelve fountains 
and seventy palms (the term ‘ Elim’ covers palm-trees ; 
see ELATH). On the usual theory of the route of the 
Israelites, Elim is now generally identified with the 
beautiful oasis in Wady Gharandel, 63 nı. from Suez, 
7 from ‘Ain Hawwara (Ordnance Survey of Sinai, 1151). 


ELIMELECH (JPY, ‘God (or, ‘my God’) is king,” 


8§ 24, 36, cp Malchiel; adimeAeKk [A], aBeimeiey 
[B], eà [L]), a Bethlehemite, husband of Naomi 
(Ruth 12). See RUTH. 


ELIOENAI OION and spp dy, § 34, z.e., ‘towards 
God are mine eyes,’ or [We.] Elioeni [Elianeni], ‘God 
brought me forth’ [from Aram. NI=NS*], but 
analogy suggests that the word is corrupt. The true 
namie may be pooh (Che. )—'y coming from w, and 


+) from p (cp JUSHAB-HESED) ; €A1WHNAI [A], -wNal 
L]). 


1. b. Neariah, r Ch. 323 /. (eAc@ava, -v [B], v. 24 eAtwrvae 
[A)). 

2. A prince of Simeon, 1 Ch. 436 (eAwwvae [B], -e [A]). 

3. h. BECHER in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v. § 9, il. a), 
1 Ch. 78 (cAccOacvav [B)). 

4. One of the b’ne PASHHUR (g.v. 3) among the priests in the 
list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra 1., § 5, end), Ezra 
10 22 (eàrwva [B], -cawvar [L])=1 Esd. 9 22, ELIonas (eAtwvats 
[B], -as [A]). P p i 

5. One of the b’ne ZATTUu in list of those with foreign wives 
(Ezra i, § 5, end), Ezra 1027 (eAwwva [B], càrwvav [x])= 
1 Esd. 928, ELrapas (eAcadas [BA]). 

6. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall 
(see Ezra ii., § 13 g), perhaps the same as (4), Neh. 12 4r (om. 
B). See EL1EHOENAI, ELIENAT. 

7- 1 Ch. 263 AV, RV ELIEHOENAI. 


ELIONAS (eAiwnNac [A)). 


r. 1 Esd. 922= Ezra 1022, ELIOENAI, 4. 
2, 1 Esd. 932= Ezra 103r, ELIEZER, 9. 


ELIPHAL (ODON), I1 Ch. 1135; AV™8: ELIPHELET 
(g.v. 2). 
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ELIPHALAT. 1. 1 Esd. 933 (eAeidpadat [BA]) 
= Ezra 1033 ELIPHELET, 5. 

2. 1 Esd. 839 RV (eAeehada [B])= Ezra 813, ELIPHELET, 4. 

ELIPHALET. 1. (OODX) 2 S. 516, RV ELi- 
PHELET, 1, 

2. 1 Esd. 839 AV = Ezra 813, ELIPHELET (4). 

ELIPHAZ (DÒN, probably a corruption of an old 
name, but see § 38; eA(e)ipac [AL in Gen., B in 
Ch.], -az [AL in Ch., Ein Gen.]; z rarely becomes c). 

1. Son of Esau, and father of Teman, Omar, Zepho, Gatam, 
Kenaz, and Amalek (Gen. 364 [-paġ, L], 10-16 [v. 11 -ġað, E ; 


v. 15 -Pag, D], 1 Ch. 135 /). See AMALEK, § 4, EDOM, § 11. 
2. A Temanite, one of Job’s friends (Job 211 [eàlekpag, 


BNAC], and often). See Jos i. and ii. 
ELIPHELEH, RV Eliphelehu armbar dy, § 27; 
eAipad (L]). A Levite name, 1 Ch. 1518 (eAe1eNa 


[BN], eAiada [A]); 2: (endanfaliac [BN], eà- 
padac [A]). 

ELIPHELET (opp on, ‘God is a deliverance,’ § 30; 
eALe]idpadet [ANL]. According to Cheyne a similar 
name, Ahiphelet, was borne by ‘the Gilonite,’ David's 
treacherous counsellor, Ze/e/, ' deliverance,’ being altered 
by tradition into sophe/—i.e., lit., ‘ brother of insipidity’ 
or }follyc: cp 2S) 153r). 

1. A son of David born to him in Jerusalem (2 S. 
5161 Ch. 88147). According to 25., David had eleven 
sons born to him in Jerusalem; but by a textual error 


(which occurs also in @®" of S.) this number is increased » 


to thirteen, by the addition of NOGAH and another 
Kliphelet: 1 Ch. 36 145 (nab, ELPÄLET [AV], 
ILPELET [RV]). The latter is omitted by Bertheau, 
Thenius, and Wellhausen (Gesch.@), 216, ET 28.). 

6's readings are 2 S. 516 eAle}daad [BA dis], eAdadar 
[BA], -Sar, eAchadad [L];1 1 Ch. 38 eAcchada [B], cArhaad [L); 
1 Ch. 147 eupader [B], ev. [X], eAchbadar [L]; 1 Ch. 36 eAechadnd 
[B], eArdad [L]; 1 Ch. 145 eAcchaded [B]. See Davin, § 11 (d). 

2. One of David's ‘thirty’ (2 S. 2334; in 1 Ch. 1135 
the name is given by error without the last letter: MT 
Eliphal, boby). The name of his father is variously 


given as Ahasbai (2 S. in MT) and as Ur (1 Ch. in 
MT); see DAVID, § 11 (a) i. f 

Both forms, however, are evidently corrupt; and to recover 
the original name we must not (with We.) omit ‘the son of’ 
before ‘the Maachathite.’ j2 and pa, nz and m3 were easily 
confounded; the words which now follow 4pm, ‘Ahasbai,’ 
in MT should probably be read (according to Klo.) yarm, 
‘a man of Beth-maachah.’ And, if Klo. is right in 
supplying HEPHER (ii., 1) before the gentilic noun, we can 
hardly doubt that he is right also in regarding *32pnx ja (EV 
‘son of Ahasbai’) as a corruption of a gentilic noun formed 
similarly to *nayoncn'a. If so, the original list ran thus, ‘ Eli- 
phelet, a man of Beth——; Hepher, a man of Beth-maachah.' 
The number thirty-seven in 2 S. 23 39 is thus accounted for (Che.). 
The ‘Ur’ of 1 Ch. might be a corrupt fragment of the lost 
place-name. For a more tentative view see Driver, Sazz., 284, 
and for a bolder but very ingenious view Marquart, Fund. 22. 
The versions are equally obscure (2 S. 2334; adeadre@ [B], 
oped [L]; 1 Ch. 11 35, eAdar [BR], eAchaad [A], -pacà [L]). 

3. b. Eshek in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v, $ 9, il. 8), 
1 Ch. 8 39 (eAchadres [B]). 

4. One of the b’ne ADONIKAM (¢.z.) in Ezra’s caravan (see 
Ezra i., § 23 ii, § 15 [i.] 2), Ezra 813 (adechar [B], eAcpada— 
emà, for Eliphelet and Jeuel [A], eAchadar [L])=1 Esd. 8 39 
ELIPHALET, RV ELIPHALAT (càcipaña [B], eAchadaros [A]). 

5. One ofthe b’ne HAasnum(g.v.)in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., § 5, end); Ezra 1033 (eAecdaved [B], -aà 


[Babs], eAcadader [L])=1 Esd. 933, ELIPHALAT (eAecpadar). 


ELISABETH (eAeicaBert [Ti. WH]; że., ELISHEBA 
[g.v.]), the righteous and blameless wife of Zacharias, 
and mother of John the Baptist (Lk. 15 7). 


ELISHA (arrdys : ‘God is salvation,’ § 28; the name 
yds occurs on a seal from ‘Amman, prob. of seventh 


1. Relation to “CDt™Y BC [ZATIW 7 501 (97) p 

Elijah EAEICAIE [B] -AICC [AL] : in NT 
Á eAic[cJaioc). Elijah’s successor in 
1l See also Davin, § 11 (a), col. 1032. The copy upon which 


L based his translation seems to have been corrected to agree 
with Ch. 
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his prophetic work, and for about half a century 
the ‘father’ and guide of the northern kingdom in its 
struggle for national life and independence. We 
have in the books of Kings a considerable collection 
of anecdotes illustrating his history. We cannot be 
surprised that much of this material from which we have 
to construct our view of the manner of man he was, 
bears clear marks of its legendary nature. In this 
respect the traditions about Elisha do not differ from 
those about his master (cp HISTORICAL LITERATURE, 
§ 5). Unfortunately, however, in the case of Elisha it 
is much harder to recover the kernel of literal fact, 
and we miss the clear and bold lines in which the 
portrait of the true Elijah stands out on the canvas, 
The difference springs from the vastly superior origin- 
ality of Elijah. The ideas which came straight to the 
master's heart were taught to the disciple by outward 
word and example. He learnt as others might learn. 
Moreover, he sympathised more than Elijah had done 
with the natural thoughts and desires of his countrymen, 
and was much more on a level with them. For these 
reasons there is great difficulty in distinguishing the 
genuine history of Elisha from the overgrowth of 
popular imagination. 

Reference is made elsewhere (see KiNGS, BOOKS 
OF, § 8} to the disorder and chronological confusion 
2. Disorder of ees characterise the bundle of anec- 
the Anecdotes. ©0185 °” Elisha’s life. It may be 

well to add a few details. 

In 2 K. 5 the story of Naaman’s cure implies that the rela- 
tions between the Aramzan and the Teli kingdoms were 
ostensibly peaceable. Then, without any explanation of the 
change, we are introduced in 68-23 to the very midst of the 
warfare between the nalions. In the closing verse of this section 
we are told that the Aramæans made no further invasion of 
Israelite territory, whereupon in 6 24 we find the Aramzan king 
besieging Samaria. In 526 7 Géhazi, Elisha’s servant, is said 
to have been struck with life-long leprosy, which, however, 
does not offer any obstacle to his familiar intercourse with the 
king in § 1-6. 

There is no unity therefore in the stories as a whole, 
though some of them are, no doubt, connected with each 
other (so 816 48-37 38-41 42-44. See also KINGS, § 8). 
Further, it is uncertain whether the editor made his 
selection on any definite principle, for the assertion that 
he has related twelve and only twelve miracles of 
Elisha cannot be maintained save on an arbitrary 
method of reckoning. In any case he failed to under- 
stand Elisha’s connection with contemporary events. 
By placing all the anecdotes, with one exception, before 
Jehu's revolt, he has reduced the greater part of Elisha's 
public life to a mere blank. Yet how energetic and 
fruitful in result that life was, we learn with unimpeach- 
able evidence from the exclamation of the king who 
stood by the aged prophet’s death-bed (2 K. 1314). 

Nevertheless the stories, despite their legendary char- 
acter, are carly in date. They belong to the litcrature 
of the Northern Kingdom and to the eighth century 
B.C. Thus, even when they cannot claim to be treated 
as sober history, they are of great value for the light 
they throw on the manners and beliefs which prevailed 
at the time when they were written ; and sometimes at 
least we are justified in the confidence that we have 
before us fragments of tradition which will bear the 
test of criticism. 

Elisha was the son of Shaphat and belonged to ABEL- 
MEHOLAH (g.v.): it was there that Elijah found him. 

5 The meeting occurred some time after 
3. Elisha’s call. Elijah's es, from Horeb; for the 
route from Horeb to Damascus (1 K. 1915) would not 
lead through Abel-meholah, and the word ‘ thence’ in 
v. 19 must refer to some place mentioned in a section of 
the narrative which stood between vv. 18 and 19, but has 
been omitted by the editor. Elisha had twelve pair of 
oxen ploughing in the field before him, and was himself 
driving the twelfth pair. This implies that he was a 
man of substance, and far (therefore) from the common 
temptation to ‘prophesy for a piece of bread’ (Am. 
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712). Still, when Elijah threw his mantle upon him, he 
was ready to leave all and only asked leave to bid his 
parents farewell. The leave was given, but with the 
added warning to remember the sacred service to which 
he was now. bound by the fact that Elijah had thrown 
his mantle over him (for this seems to be the meaning 
of the obscure words in 1 K. 1920). Returning, Elisha 
slew the oxen, kindled a fire with the wood of the 
plough, and made a sacrificial meal for the people about 
him. From that time forth he was known as Elijah's 
disciple, as one who had ‘ poured water on his hands’ 
(2 K. 31x). His call had come mediately, through 
Elijah, not immediately from Yahwé. So also by 
Elijah’s instrumentality he was perfected for the graver 
and more independent duties which awaited him when 
his master was gone. 

He is said to have followed his master, when his end was 
near, from Gilgal in the centre of Palestine} to the sanctuary 
of Bethel and thence to Jericho. Elijah smites the Jordan 
with his mantle and the two comrades cross dry-shod. ‘Ask 
what I shall do for thee,’ says Elijah, ‘before I am taken from 
thee.’ The disciple indulges no idle hope of becoming a second 
Elijah; but he would receive ‘a double portion’ of his master’s 
spirit—z.e., the portion of the first-born, comparing himself with 
other ‘sons of the prophets,’ not with his and their mighty 
father. Even that is a ‘hard thing’ to ask; but he is to gain 
this pre-eminence if he is enabled to behold the parting form, 
as it is borne upward in the storm and lightning. He sees the 
wondrous ascent; he gazes on his ‘father’ till he vanishes in 
the height, and rends his clothes in grief for his bereavement. 
Then he lifts the mantle which had fallen from the ascending 
prophet’s shoulders, smites the river with it and divides the 
waters in the strength of Elijah’s God. Other members of the 
prophetic guild seek anxiously for their lost leader in hill and 
dale. Elisha has the calm assurance that Elijah is gone and 
that he is the heir. A 

The ascension of Elijah introduces a group of miracles. 
One miracle is stern and cruel ; he curses the youths at 
Bethel who mock him, and forty-two of 
them are devoured by two she-bears 
(223-25). Another has at least a penal character ; 
Gēhăzi is struck with life-long leprosy for his covetous- 
ness (520 7). The rest are deeds of beneficence. 

Elisha heals with salt the waters of Jericho (2 19-22), makes 
poisonous gourds (see Gourps [W1Lp]) wholesome by sprink- 
ling meal upon them in time of famine (4 38-41), multiplies bread 
to feed a hundred guests (442-44) and oil to save the poor 
widow of a prophet from the creditor who would have seized her 
sons for debt and made them slaves (4 1-7); he brings the bor- 
rowed axe up from the river-bed and makes it swim on the 
water (61-7). With exquisite tact he enters into the sorrows 
of the Shunamite woman who had given him hospitable enter- 
tainment, and restores the life of the son whose very birth had 
been a token of the prophet’s power and gratitude (48-37). He 
cleanses the leprosy of Naaman (g.v.) the Aramzan statesman 
(chap. 5); and even after he has been laid in the grave the 
touch of his bones restores a dead man to life (13 20 4) : 


It may be noted that these miracles are in part 
connected with the prophetic colonies, that they are 
modelled to some extent on the wonders ascribed to 
Elijah (cp 2 K. 214 with v. 8; 2K. 41 J. with r K. 
17147; 2K. 432 fF with 1 K. 1717 J ; 2 K. 810 F with 
14), and that so far as they embody the spirit of active love, 
they contribute a Christ-like element (which is missed, 
however, in Ecclus. 48 12-14) to the ideal of prophecy. 

Though both Elisha and his master were wonder- 
workers and champions of Yahwe’s exclusive worship, 

ane Elisha’s career presents points of marked 
5. Political contrast to that of Elijah. Instead of 
appearing and disappearing like a meteor 
flash, Elisha could be found readily enough by the people 
who consulted him in the leisure of New Moons and 
Sabbaths (2 K. 423), or by princes who sought him in 
person (2 K. 312 633). The strife with Baal was over 
and Elisha exercised decisive power in court and camp. 

Thus, Elisha accompanied the combined armies of Israel, 


Judah and Edom, then a vassal state under Judah, in an ex- 
pedition against Moab, and saved them from perishing of thirst. 


, } 2K. 21. We have assumed that the Gilgal here intended 
is Jiljilia SW. of Shiloh. See further, GILGAL, § 4. If we 
identify Elisha’s Gilgal with the famous sanctuary by the 
Jordan, then we must suppose that there is some confusion in 
the text, and make Elisha start from his home in Samaria. 
Robertson Smith (Kincs, Booxs or, in ÆB) held this to be the 
original intention of the narrator (see v. 25). 
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The story is historical in substance (cp JEHORAM, $3). The 
allied army marched round the Dead Sea and crossing the 
Nahal ha-‘Arabim (see ARABAH ii.) attacked Moab from the 
S. ‘This was just the course which would suggest itself. Moab, 
as we now know from Mesha’s altar-stone, had recovered and 
fortified cities on the N., the Arnon presented an obstacle to 
invasion from that quarter, and the Aramæans farther N. still 
might have cut off all possibility of retreat. ‘Dig trenches on 
trenches in this valley,’ said the prophet, a rational method of 
reaching the water which filters through the sand to the rock 
beneath, and one which still gives its name to the Wādy el- 
Ahsa at the S. end of the Dead Sea (see W. R. Smith, O7-/C(?} 
147). We may perhaps doubt whether the Moabites really 
mistook the water under the sun for blood shed in the quarrel 
of the allies among themselves, though Stade (GV/ 1 536) sees 
no reason to question the truth of even this feature in the 
narrative, 

For his political influence, however, Elisha paid a 
heavy penalty. He felt, and was sometimes worsted by, 
the temptation to use means which his predecessor would 
surely have disdained. We may, indeed, on consider- 
ing the relations between Samaria and Damascus, 
question the representation in 87-15 that he was largely 
responsible for the murder of Ben-hadad by Hazael ; 
but he certainly was a prime mover in the revolt by 
which the crafty and murderous Jehu, a man with no 
character for religion (note especially 1018), seized the 
throne of Israel (see JEHU). He bore a nobler part 
under other kings of Jehu's line. 

If we follow Kuenen’s plausible conjecture (Onderzoek, 12, 
§ 25, n. 12, but see JEHORAM, § 2), it was in the time of 
Jehoahaz that the Aramzans besieged Samaria, till the famine 
within the walls made women devour their children, and the 
king, despairing of help from Yahwé and attributing the evil to 
Elisha’s supernatural power, sought the prophet’s life. Elisha, 
we are told, with a confidence like that of Isaiah, predicted 
victory and plenty. His prophecy was fulfilled ; the Aramzeans, 
terrified by a rumour that their own land was invaded (see 
JEHORAM, § 2), fled and left their supplies behind. 

There came a turn in the tide. The Aramzeans, 
struggling for life against Ramméan-nirari III., could 
no longer hope to subjugate Israel; and Elisha, now 
stricken in years, saw in spirit the dawn of a brighter 
day. 

It is said that on his death-bed he bade king Joash stand by 
the open window and shoot an arrow eastward. ‘The prophet 
laid his own aged hands on the hands of the young king, and 
cried, as the arrow sped: ‘An arrow of Yahwé’s victory ; yea, 
an arrow of victory over Aram.’ Moreover he told the king to 
strike the ground with the arrows and when he did so declared 
it was the sign of three battles to be won, chiding him, however, 
because he did not double the strokes and so double his success 
against the foe. 

Well might Joash lament over Elisha: ‘ My father, 
my father! Israel's chariots and horsemen (art thou)’ ! 
His guiding and animating spirit had been worth 
many a troop to his people. Here lay Elisha’s 
strength and here also its limitations. No new idea 
came to the birth through him. He was a faithful 
disciple, a true patriot, a man of loving heart. He 
worked for Israel, scarcely through Israel for the world ; 
and it is not, perhaps, by mere accident that in the 
NT he is mentioned only once (Lk. 427). 


All the modern histories of Israel—especially those of Stade, 
Kittel, and Wellhausen--treat of Elisha; Smend, 47 Relig., 
also may be consulted. W. E. A. 


ELISHAH (Dy ; eALelica [BADEL], in 6Ł of 
Gen. 104, eàicca) a son of Javan, occurs elsewhere 
only in the combination ‘N "N, Ezek. 277, ‘coast-lands 
of Elishah’ (NHCwN eALelicat [BAQ]), whence violet 
and purple stuffs were brought to Tyre. The two most 
plausible identifications are that with S. Italy and 
Sicily, where were Greek colonies (Kiepert, Lag., Di., 
Kau. ; cp Trras, end), and that with Carthage or, 
more widely, the N. African coast (Schulthess, Stade, 
E. Meyer [GA, 1282]). Both regions were famous for 
the purple dye (cp PuRPLE). The latter is favoured by 
the name; Elissa, princess of Tyre, was the legendary 
founder of Carthage, which was perhaps originally called 
Elissa. On the other side Dillmann quotes the gloss in 
Syncellus, ‘ Elissa, whence the Sicelots’ (é\tood ét of 
aixedol; Eus. Chron. Armen. 213); but this seems 
to tell against the identification of Elishah and Sicily. 
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ELISHAMA 
Dillmann urges that Carthage, being a Phoenician 
colony, wonld not be represented as descended 


from Japheth; but this would have as much force 
against Tarshish or Tartessus (cp Tiras). It may 
be granted, however, that ‘x vx, ‘ coast-lands of Elishah,’ 


would be perhaps more natural of S. Italy and Sicily ; 
Tg. on Ezek. 277 indeed cxplains this phrase by ' the 
province of Italy.’ A decision is difficult ; but perhaps 
Carthage has the more in its favour. F. B. 


ELISHAMA (yoy, ‘my God hath heard,’ § 32; 
eAfelicama [BAL]). 


1. b. Ammihud, prince of EpHram (g.v., i.) (Nu. 1 10 218 
7 4853 1022), 1 Ch. 726 (eAcpaca [B]). Cp TRIBES. 

2 ga of David (2S. 516 tava@ gapvs [L]; 1Ch. 38 147, 
<àeirapec [B]), and 

3. Another son of David, mentioned in 1Ch.36 (eera 
[B]) = 2S. 515 1 Ch. 145, Evisnua, which name should be 
restored here, as it is scarcely conceivable that two of David's sons 
should bear the same name. See Davin, § 11 (d). | 

4. A Judahite, son of Jekamiah, 1 Ch. 241, identified by some 
with 

5. Grandfather of the royal prince IsHMArL [2], 2K. 2525, 
(cAcoopay [L]). Jer. 411 (B, 481; eAaga [B], -era [x], eAcaca 
{Q)). Cp Sayce, Crit. Mon. 380 f. . 

6. Jehoiakim's scribe, in whose chamber Jeremiah’s roll was 
laid up, Jer. 36122021 (© 43, eAetoa vv. 2021 [B)). 

7. A Levitical priest introduced, by the Chronicler, into his 
life of Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch. 178. 


ELISHAPHAT (DDY*ON, ' God [or, my God] hath 
judged,” § 35; cp Jehoshaphat and Ph. ODay. ; 


eAcicadan [B], edicadat [AL]), b. Zichri, a 
captain in the time of Jehoiada (2 Ch. 231). 


ELISHEBA (YIVO, ‘God is an oath,’ or perhaps 
rather ' God is health’ (Che.), see ABISHUA, ELISHUA, 
and cp BATHSHEBA, BATUSHUA; similarly ELISABETH, 
JEHOSHEBA, §§ 33, 50; eALe]icaBe@ [BL], -Ber [A], 
-Be [A*F)]), wife of Aaron and daughter of Amminadab 
{Ex. 623TP). She is also styled ‘sister of NAHSHON,’ 
and ‘Nahshon b. Amminadab’ in P is the well-known 
chief of Judah in the desert march. P hardly derived 
the Aaronids from a Judahite mother. ‘Sister of 
Nahshon’ is, therefore, most probably a gloss (Rp) 
which has ariscn from a confusion of Elisheba’s father 
with the Judahite. lt was, possibly, to avoid this con- 
fusion that the writer of 1 Ch. 622 [7] mentions a son 
of Kohath (Aaron’s grandfather) named Amminadab, 
whose place, however, is elsewhere taken by Izhar (cp 
ib. 28). The tribal connection of Aaron's wife, there- 
fore, is as obscure as that of the wife of his famous son 
ELEAZAR [g¢.v., 1]. 

The zae Elisheba may well be pre-exilic (see Gray, HPN, 
206), and with regard to the difficult question of the origin of 
Levitical names it may be pointed out that in this case a name 
of parallel formation is borne by a devout follower of Yahwe, 
the wife of the priest Jehoiada of Judah. See JEHOSHEBA. 

ELISHUA (Dit*ON, ‘God is a help,” § 28; cp 
Elisha; eAicoye [L]), ‘a son of David’ [g.v., §11 d(B)] 
{2S. 515, eALelicoyc [BA]; 1 Ch. 145, extae [B], 
eAicay [A]) In 1Ch. 36 for ELIsHAMA (g¢.v., 3) 
Elishua should be restored (so @® eXewa). 


ELISIMUS, RV EviAsimus (eAle]icle]limoc [BA]), 
1 Esd. 9283 =AV Ezra 1027 ELIASHIB, 5. 

ELIU (HAcioy [BNA], nAioy [B0], że, NUON, 
ELIHU), a forefather of Jndith (Judith 81). 


ELIUD (e\ioyA [Ti. WH], że., TINYN, ‘God ' [or 
‘my God'] is glorious’; cp Ammihud, Abihud), sixth 
from Zerubbabel in the ancestry of Joseph (Mt. 114). 
Sce GENEALOGIES ii., § 2 (c). 

ELIZAPHAN (DYN, że., ‘God [or, my God] 
shelters’; cp Elzaphan; eAfelicaþan [BAL]). 

1. A Kohathite prince, according to Nu. 330 P; but in Ch. 
158 his name is co-ordinated with that of Kohath (eAecoadar 
IB). He is also named in 2Ch. 2913. See GENEALOGIES i., 


87 (i). 


2. A prince of ZEBULUN, Nu, 8425 P. See PARNACH. 


ELIZUR caw dy, ‘God’ [or my God’] is a rock,’ 
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§ 29; cp ZURIEL, PEDAHZUR; eA[e]licoyp [BAL]), a 
Reubenite prince (Nu. 15 210 73035 10:8t). See 
ZUR, NAMES WITH. 


ELKANAH (712258, ‘God hath created (him)" or 
‘God hath bought him,’ § 36; eAkana [BAL}). 

1. The father of the prophet Samuel (1S. 11). He 
was the son of Jerahmeel (see JEROHAM [1]}) according 
to one form of the genealogy of Samuel; but the name 
of Samuel's father is also traditionally given (it would 
seem) as Elihu or rather (see ELIHU, 2) Elimelech. 

2. Eponym of one of the three divisions of the Kora- 
hite Levites (Ex. 624; see KORAH [3]), the others being 
ASSIR (1) and ABIASAPH. In 1 Ch. 6 the genealogy 
of the sons of Korah is given in two forms, both differ- 
ing from that of Exodus, and Samuel's father is repre- 
sented as a descendant of the Korahite Elkanah. This 
may mean either that the descendants of Samuel were 
actually incorporated after the exile in the Korahite 
guild under the name of sons of Elkanah, and that an 
older Elkanah, son of Korah, was inserted to give 
symmetry to the genealogical tree, or simply that the 
Korahite guild of Elkanah was led by its name to 
claim kinship with the prophet Samuel and incorporate 
his ancestors in its genealogy. See GENEALOGIES i., 
§ 7 (iii). 

3. A Levite: 1 Ch. 916 (yAxava [B)). 

4. One of David’s warriors, 1 Ch. 126 (yAxava [BAL]). See 
Davip, § 11 (a). 

5. A Levitical door-keeper for the ark: 1Ch. 1523 (yA- 


kava [BNA))., 

6. A Judahite noble : 2 Ch. 287 (ecAxava [B]). Wa R.S; 

ELKIAH (eAkeia [BNA]; AV ELcia—i.e., Hilkiah), 
an ancestor of Judith (Judith 8z). 

A 5 

ELKOSHITE, THE (POND, Ginsb., with most 
MSS and editions ; wapdyn, Baer, with the small MS 
Massora ; "Wp" i) and wip dyn also are found in 
MSS.; eAKxecaioc [BNAQ]), a gentilic noun, derived 
from Elkosh, the name of the town to which the prophet 
Nahum belonged (Nah. 11). 

According to Peiser [ZA TW’, 7 349 ('97)], the word contains 


the name of the deity, wyp [cp Kisu], which he finds likewise in 
the name Kushaiah [r Ch. 1517], and in Prov. 303: [he reads 


vapdy for DIppR)). 

Three sites have been proposed. 

a. There is an el-Kūš not far from the left bank of the 
Tigris, two days’ journey N. of the ancient Nineveh, 
where the grave of the prophet Nahum is pointed out. 
According to Friedrich Delitzsch and A. Jeremias,? this is 
the place referred to in Nah. 11. This theory involves 
the assumption that Nahum belonged to the ‘ ten tribes’ 
and was born in exile, and has been thought to be 
favoured by the prophet’s (presumed) accurate know- 
ledge of local details respecting Nineveh. On the one 
hand, however, the N. Israelitish exiles were not settled 
in Assyria proper (2K. 176 1811), and we find no trace 
in Nahum of any hope of a return home such as an 
exile would certainly have expressed somewhere (cp 
Kue., Ond.(?) ii., § 75, n. 4); and, on the other, quite 
enough was known of Assyria in Palestine in the time 
of Nahum to enable a prophet of such power to 
sketch the picture that we have in chap. 2. We must 
rather suppose that it was at a later day that the graves 
of the two prophets who prophesied against Nineveh 
were sought in the neighbourhood of that city. Whilst 
a resting-place for Jonah was found in Nineveh itself 
(Nebi Yunus), the village called el-KG@5 seemed, in view 
of Nah. lr, to be appropriate for the grave of Nahum. 
That there was a village there, however, in the seventh 
century B.C. cannot be shown. The earliest reference 
to it, according to Jeremias, is in the eighth century 
A.D. ; nor is the grave mentioned before the sixteenth. 

b. A ruined site in Galilee, Eicese, was shown to 
Jerome as the birthplace of the prophet, and is attested, 


1 See the treatise by Billerbeck and Jeremias cited under 
Nanum (beg.). 
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ELLASAR 


with slight variations, as EAxeoe also by the Greek 


fathers. As edxeoatos is also the form of the name 
in Nah. lr (eAxaiweov [N*], -xeceou [N&>]) it is 


possible that avipby was a collateral form by the side of 
wipby (Kue.), or, rather, that the name of Nahum’s 
birthplace was ngipbx, not gipby. Indeed, since the 
1 of the scriptio plena is in no case binding, +wpbxa might 
itself be read -yipbya and derived from rypby. In this 
case the name would have nothing to do with the deity 
vip. If, then, the tradition reported by Jerome be cor- 
rect, we must suppose that Nahum, assuming that he 
lived in the seventh century (see NAHUM, § 2), was born 
in Galilee amongst the Israelites left there in 722, and 
then, as the book itself refers us to Judæa, removed 
thither at a later date (cp further CAPERNAUM, §§ 1, 5). 
c. Against the statement of Jerome, however, is to be 
set that of the Vite Prophetarum of Pseudo-Epiphanius. 
The text of the latter is indeed unfortunately very un- 
settled, and in its common form the edxeoet of Nahum 
is located E. of the Jordan. Nestle, however, has made 
it very probable that ’Iopddvou els is due to a corruption 
of the text, and that the genuine text says that Elkese 
lay ‘beyond Betogabra’ (= ELEUTHEROPOLIS, the mod. 
Bét Jibrin) in the tribe of Simeon (ZDPV 1 222 J: 
[78]; transl. in PEFOQ, 1879, pp. 136-138; cp Marg. u. 
Mat. 226 f., 43 F ['93]). Beyond question a place in 
Judah would be much more in harmony with the age 
and contents of the book (cp We. XZ Proph. 155 
[®, 158], who asserts that Nahum was ‘at all events a 
Judzean from Judah’), and it should likewise be con- 
sidered that all similar names of places point to the 
S.—viz., apady, jipabs, abindy to the kingdom of Judah ; 
mbyby to the S. part of the trans-Jordanic district. 
Certainty is, however, unattainable. K. B. 


ELLASAR (DPN, eAAacap [D] ceAA. [A] eña. 


[L] +39, Ponti (gen. ]), the land or city and district 
ruled over by ARiocH (Gen.141). It was natural to 
think, with Ménant and others, of Ašur, the old capital 
of Assyria, and its territory. Ellasar might very well 
be a Hebrew transliteration of the Assyrian alu Ašur 
(ciży of Ašur); Assyrian (not Babylonian) ¥ (zi) is re- 
presented in Hebrew by s (o). Most scholars, however, 
have rightly adopted Sir H. Rawlinson's view that Ellasar 
means Larsa or Larsam, the ancient Babylonian city of 
the sun-god, the ruins of which are still to be seen at 
Senkereh (cp BABYLONIA, § 3), because the name 
(Arioch) of the king is identified with Eri-aku, son 
of Kudur-mabuk, and vassal-king of Larsa. This, no 
doubt, requires one to assume either a slip on the part 
of the writer or a corruption of the text; but, since 
the narrator speaks of allies or vassals of the Elamitic 
over-king Chedorlaomer, it is clear that he must mean, 
not Ašur, but Larsa. See Del. Par. 224, and, on the 
historical value of the account, CHEDORLAOMER, 84/7. 
i C R. T. 
Hos. 413 
Palestine is too warm for 


ELM, a misleading rendering of nbs in 
AV, for TEREBINTH [g.v. ]. 
elms, 


ELMODAM or better RV Elmadam (eAmadam 
[Ti. WHJ), six generations above Zerubbabel in the 
genealogy of Joseph (Lk. 328). 

Pesh. (cp Arm.) gives Elmodad ; cp. ALMopaD (Gen. 10 26), a 
poor early conjecture. Read Elmatham—z.e., Elnathan (see GA 


2K. 248); d and tk were confounded, see @'s readings of 
Exzasap. Cp GENEALOGIES ii., § 3: 


ELNAAM (oyrdy, ‘God is graciousness,’ § 38, cp 
Phoen. DYITA, CZS 1 no. 383) in David's army list (1 Ch. 


1 Ordinary processes will not account for the change of 
Larsa to Ellasar. If it were a Greek document, we could 
understand such a change better, as the Greeks take great 
liberties in the transcription of Semitic names; but the Hebrews 
are more accurate. [Ball (SBOT) suggests as the original -a/ 
Larsan, ‘the city of Larsa.’] 
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1146; eddAaam [B], -am [8%], eANaam [A], Ban. 
[L]). Cp JosHAvian, and see Davin, § rx (a) ii. 

ELNATHAN (IMN, ‘God has given,’ §§ 24, 27, 
€ANdOAN [BAQ™E-]). 

1. Grandfather (on the maternal side) of Jehoiachin ; 
designated, 'Elnathan of Jerusalem’; 2K. 248 (edda- 
vadap [B], -uaĝðau [A], -va@av [L]). Most probably 
the same as Elnathan b. Achbor, Jer. 3612 ((@ 4412], 
twvabav [B], v». [AQ*]), who was sent by Jehoiakim 
to fetch Uriah out of Egypt, Jer. 2622-24 ([88 22-24], 
om. B), and is mentioned again in connection with the 
burning of Jeremiah’s roll (3625 vaav [A]). 

2. Three men of this name are mentioned in Hzra816. Two 
were ‘chief men’ (pwys) and the third, one of the pyan or 
‘teachers,’ RV (aAwvay, eAvabar, eav. [BA], eAwv., edv. [L, 
who gives only two]). In x Esd. 844 there are only two names, 


ALNATHAN, RV ELNATHAN (evaaray [B]), and EunaTan, 
a misprint which is corrected in the RV ENNATAN (evvarap). 


ELOHIM (DOY), see NAMES, § 114 f. 
ELOI (eAwi), Mk. 1534 See ELI, ELL 


ELON (ÌON, że., ‘[sacred] oak,’ § 69 ; cp ALLON). 
1. One of the cities assigned to Dan in Josh. 1943, 
where it is mentioned along with Shaalabbin, Aijalon, 
Timnah, and Ekron. (® has: awr [B], eA. [A], cad. 
[L], but @* edwy for 'Aijalon’ in v. 42—a case of 
transposition.) The site has not been identified ; but it 
is obviously to be looked for in or near the Valley of 
Sorek ( W. Sardr). The same Elon is referred to in 
1 K. 49 (crit. emend.), where it follows Shaalbim and 
Bethshemesh. See ELON-BETH-HANAN (where 6's 
readings are given). 

2. See A1JALon, 2; and cp below, Exon ii, 14 

ELON (DON, Gin. Ba. ; avAcon (BALI). 1. A don, 
that is, family or clan, of ZEBULUN : Gen. 4614 (acpwy 
[B])=Nu. 2626 (adwy [L]}; perhaps the same as 

2. One of the six ‘minor’ judges, most of whose 
names ‘appear to be those of clans rather than of 
individuals’ (Moore, Judges, xxviii.): Judg. 121 f. 
(Gin. pox, Ba. pbx, awu [BL], -v [A]; Akialon). 
Elon is really the Zeros eponymos of Aijalon (or rather 
Elon; see AIJALON, 2), in the land of Zebulun. The 
gentilic is Elonite, JON; Nu. 2626 (aħħwv[e] [BAF], 
añħwve [L]). 

3: (nox, Gin. Bä. ; properly a place-name; see Names, § 69), 
a Hittite, father of BASHEMATH (1), one of Esan’s foreign wives : 
Gen, 26 34 (arwy [AL], -wu [D]), called father of ADAH, 2: 
Gen. 362 (cAwp [x], acdwu [D], -Awr [E], -u [L]. See Basue- 
MATH, 1, BEERI, 1. 

ELON-BETH-HANAN (IIM ÑN; but some 
MSS have }3 for N*2, and others prefix}; eAwMm Ewc 
BHOAaman [B]; araAwm Ewe BHOANAN [A], alAWN 
Ewe Bar@naam [L]. A name, or rather names, at 
the end of the description of Solomon's second prefec- 
ture {1 K. 49). @ is probably right in reading ‘. . . 
and Elon as far as B.' (cp v. 12, end). Elon is prob- 
ably the first ELON (i., 1) mentioned above, though it 
is also possible to read Aijalon. ‘Beth-hanan,' if a 
frontier town is meant, can hardly be right; some 
well-known name is wanted. 

Possibly we should, with Klostermann, read BETH-HORON, an 
important place, marked out by nature for a frontier-town. 
Conder’s suggestion of Beit ‘Anan (Socin, Bë? ‘Enan, a village 
84 m. from Jerusalem, on the road to /Jimzū (PEF. 3 16), 
Beit Haniin, 2h. NE. of Gaza (BR 2371), may be mentioned. 


ELOTH (NIDN), 1 K. 926 2 Ch. 817. See ELATH. 


ELPAAL dyads, § 31; addaad, eEAyaad [B]. 


apaa, -A., ed. [A], eAeid. [L]), a name in a 
genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.v., § 9 ii. B); 1 Ch. 8 rx 
jf. 8 See /JQR11 t02 f., § 1. Cp EPHLAL. 


ELPALET (0985N), 1 Ch.145; or RV Elpelet 
(1 Ch. 145) see ELIPHELET (1). 
EL-PARAN (NNB JIN, Ze., ‘the tree [G ‘terebinth’; 
better, ' palm-tree’]of Paran’; ewe THC TEPEMINGOY 
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THC papan [(A) (D)], €. T. TepminOoy T. >. [E] 
e€. TepeBINGOYy T. p. [L] Gen. 146). See PARAN. 
(Onk., Sam. ‘plain [xvn] of Paran’; see MOREH, 
ZAANAIM. ) 


EL-ROI (NJ ON), Gen. 1613, RV™E: ; see NAMES, 
§ 116, and cp ISAAC, § 2. 

EL-SHADDAI (IW ON), Gen. 171; see NAMES, 
§ 117. 

ELTEKE or ELTEKEH (Nprdss or nonby, Assyr. 
Al-ta-ku-u, Eh@EKU) [A]), a town of the Judzan low- 
land, mentioned with Ekron and Timnah, in the book 
of Joshua (1944, adka6a [B], eASeKein [L]), was 
(2123 EeAkwOaim [B], EAGEKa [L]) a Levitical city in 
the inheritance of Dan. It was taken and destroyed by 
Sennacherib on his way to Timnah and Ekron after his 
defeat of the Egyptian forces that had come to the help 
of the Ekronites (see his ' prism’ inscription, Schrader, 
KAT), 171 f., 289, 292 [ET, 159 f., 282, 285]). The 
army overthrown by Sennacherib probably consisted of 
Jews as well as Ekronites and Egyptians, and a likely spot 
for them to unite and take their stand would be up the 
Wiady Sardar (Vale of Sorek) on the high road between 
Ekron and Jerusalem, at the foot of the hills—a position 
which equally suits the data in Joshua. Sennacherib 
might reach it from the coast and the neighbourhood of 
Joppa (where he was previously), by the vale of Aijalon 
and the easy pass from the latter to the Vale of Sorek. 
No trace of the name, however, has been discovered here 
or elsewhere. Xhirbet Lezkd, 7 m. SW. of Ekron and 
near the great N. road (PEF map, Sh, xvi.; see map to 
JUDÆA) suits the data of Sennacherib's inscription, but 
seems incompatible with those of Joshua. Beit Likid 
in Aijalon (Conder) is too far N. (cp Guthe, Zukunfts- 
bild d. Jesaia, 48). See CHRONOLOGY, § 21. 

G. A. S. 

ELTEKON (DAJN: Gekoym [B], edeeen [AL]), 
a town in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 15509), 
mentioned in a small group of six along with Halhul 
(Halhil), Beth-zur (Burj Sir) and Gedor (Jedir). The 
site is therefore to be sought, most probably, somewhere 
on or near the route from Hebron to Jerusalem. The 
reading Gexovp of G® suggests that the element $x in 
this name was sometimes taken to represent the definite 
article (cp ELTOLAD). Some have thought of this 
Eltekon as the site of Sennacherib’s victory of Altaku, 
and indeed, in spite of what Schrader says (KAT®, 
171 f.), the spelling of the latter is nearer Eltekon than 
Eltekeh ; but the geographical reasons he gives in 
favour of Eltekeh are well grounded. See ELTEKE. 


ELTOLAD (TAON), one of the cities of Judah in 
the Negeb near the border of Edom (Josh. 15309, 
eAOwAdad [A], -wAad [L] EABwnAad [B]), but in 
Josh. 194 (eA@oyAaA [A], -Aad [L] -Aa [B]) assigned 
to Simeon. In 1Ch, 429 the name is TOLAD (abin; 
Owrad [A], PovrAaep [B], Po\a@ [L]), the prefixed 
Arabic article bx being omitted (so at least Kön. 2417, 
but apparently not Ges.-K. § 357; cp ELTEKON, above). 


ELUL baby, eAoyYA [BPNAY9]; in Assyr. Ululu ; 
see Schr. XAT 380, and cp 2VN in Palm. [de Vogiié, 
Syr. Cent. no. 79)) occurs in Neh. 615 (eAoyA [B], 
adoya [L]) and 1 Macc. 1427 (eAoyA [VA], om. N) as 
the name of a MONTH (¢.v., § 5). 

ELUZAI cnpdy, i.e., ‘God is my refuge?’ § 29; 
azat [B], eAiwzi [A], eArezep [L]), one of David's 
warriors, 1Ch. 12s. See Davin, § 11 (a) iii. 


ELYMAIS (eA{A]ymaic [B]). 1. In, 1 Macc. 617. 
AV has, ‘king Antiochus, travelling through the high 
countries, heard say that Elymais in the country of 
Persia was a city greatly renowned for riches, silver, 
and gold, and that there was in it a very rich temple,’ 
etc. (cp NANEA). RV, however, reads, ‘.. . 
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Elymais in Persia there was a city,’ etc. AV follows 
TR; RV represents év "Edunatée év rp Ilepolôt; G® 
reads ev ehupats (eAujes [A]) ev Ty mepe. Whether RV 
is justified in adopting this text seems doubtful; ev 
before eAvuzacs may be the correction of a scribe who 
knew that there was no city bearing the name of 
Elymais. Polybius (3111), it is true, states that the 
temple on which Antiochus had designs was in Elymais ; 
but 2 Macc. 92 places it at Persepolis, which was not in 
Elymais, but in Persia proper. 

G. Hoffmann (Auszüge aus Syr. Akten Pers. Märtyrer, 
132/-), quoting a passage 7d mhs 'Aprémiðos iepòv rà ‘Aapa, 
assumes that ’A¢apa is the city referred to, and identifies "“Agapa 
with the Ar. Azar, which is in Khisistan, SE. of Susa, one day's 
journey on the road from Ram-hormuz to el-Ahwaz (cp al- 
Mukaddasi, ed. de Goeje, 41913). Possibly, however, the real 
name was one which admitted of being mutilated and corrupted 
so as to produce nby Elam. Grätz (A7GW/, 1883, p. 241 
J) seeks a clue in the obscure passage Dan. 1145; but it 
seems hazardous to assume that 137 x (EV ‘his palace,’ which 
does not suit DAGA the tents of’) is equivalent to Arpaĉava, the 
name of an Elamite city in Ptolemy, for Gratz himself holds 
that the rest of the clause is deeply corrupt. Compare, how- 
ever, Vg. and Aq. in Dan. Zc. ; both take ‘x to bea proper name. 

‘Elymais’ recurs in Tob. 210, where RV™8: certainly 
adopts the correct reading. For the statement that 
ACHIACHARUS went to Elymais (els rh» ’EX(A)upacda 
[BNA]—possibly els yv ’E.) support has been found in 
the semi-apocryphal romance which bears his name 
(Rendel Harris, Story of Ahikar, lii.). Dillon, however, 
ingeniously suggests that the name has arisen from the 
underground cell—the original narrative had some 
derivative of o5y—in which Ahikar hides himself from 
the wrath of Sennacherib and Nadan (Contemp. Review, 
March 1898). It is to be noted that the allusion to 
Achiacharus has little bearing upon Tobit—at least in 
its present form (see TOBIT). 


ELYMAS (eAymac [Ti. WH]}, <Acts133. 
BARJESUS. 


ELYON (On), Gen. 14:8 RV™ME. See NAMES, 
§ 118. 


ELZABAD cards, ' God has given,’ § 27 ; cp Palm. 
ANID), de Vogüé, Syr. Centr. no, 73. Ili-zabadu, a 
Jewish name of fifth century B.C., has been found on 
a tablet from Nippur [Hilprecht]). 

1. One of David's warriors; 1 Ch. 1212 (edcatep [B], 
probably only a scribe's error, ehefaBad [A], eXoaBad 
[L]). See Davin, § 11 (a) iii. 

2. b. Shemaiah, a Korahite door-keeper,! 1 Ch. 267 
(eAnfaBaé [B]; edgaBad [A]; ceg. [L]). 


ELZAPHAN (jPYON, ‘EI conceals’ or ‘defends,’ 


§ 30; cp Zephaniah ; eXicadan [BAL]), b. Uzziel, a 
Kohathite Levite (Ex. 622 Lev. 104). Cp ELIZAPHAN. 


EMADABUN (yHmadaBoyn [BA]), 1 Esd. 558 RV, 
AV MADIABUN, 


EMATHEIS (emaéeic [A]), 1 Esd. 929 RV=Ezra 
1028, ATHLAI. 


EMBALMING. The Egyptian belief in the con- 
tinued existence after death of the human Ka (see 
EGYPT, § 18) seems to be of very great antiquity. To 
make this existence happy precautions of every kind were 
taken; food and drink were placed in the grave that 
the Xa might not starve; his favourite movables in 
like manner were buried with him; but above all 
the body had to be preserved so that the Xa could 
resume possession at pleasure. Hence the very ancient 
practice of embalming. 

A minute description of the methods employed in his 
own time is given by Herodotus (286 7%); with this may 
be compared the account of Diodorus Siculus (191). 
According to Herodotus embalming was the business 
of a special guild. He distinguishes three methods. 


1 Read ‘and Elzabad and his brothers’ with @ and some 
Heb. MSS (Ki.). 


See 
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1. In the costliest of the three the brain was with- 
drawn through the nose with an iron hook and the 
cavity filled with spices. Then an incision was made 
in the abdomen on the left side with an ‘ Ethiopic 
stone’ (flint knife), the bowels removed and washed 
with palm wine, the cavity filled with myrrh, cassia, 
and other drugs, and the opening sewed up. Next 
the body was kept for seventy days in natron (ac- 
cording to modern analysis, sub-carbonate of soda), 
then finally washed and skilfully swathed in long strips 
of byssus smeared with gum. ‘The mummy was usually 
enclosed in a sort of case which showed the outlines of 
the body, and lastly in a wooden coffin of human shape, 
occasionally also in a stone sarcophagus. i 

2. The second method was simpler, and correspond- 
ingly cheaper. Cedar oil was introduced into the body 
and removed after it had decomposed the viscera ; the 
body was then laid in natron, which, according to Hero- 
dotus, wholly consumed the flesh, leaving nothing but 
the skin and bones. 

3. The third and cheapest method substituted for the 
cedar oil of the second some less expensive material. 

Broadly speaking, the statements of Herodotus are 
confirmed by what we learn from Egyptian sources and 
from examination of the mummies themselves.! Ex- 
tant mummies, however, exhibit more methods of em- 
balming than the three just described. In particular 
those of the New Empire show a marked advance in the 
art, as compared with those of the Old. According to 
Erman, however (Zgyft, 315), accurate details as to 
this are still wanting. Onc of the main innovations was 
in the treatment of the viscera. In the New Empire 
these were removed ; the heart was replaced by a stone 
scarabzeus (the scarabzeus, as a peculiarly mysterious 
and holy creature, was supposed likely to be of essential 
use to the dead). The heart, lungs, liver, and other 
remaining viscera were set aside in four vases, usually 
(from an old misunderstanding) called Canopic. Each 
vase was under the protection of a special daemon—all 
four daemons being sons of Osiris—and the lid of each 
took the form of the head of that dæmon: man, 
jackal, hawk, cynocephalus. The special function of 
the dæmon was to ward off hunger. 

This custom of embalming was specifically Egyptian. 
The Hebrews did not practise it. It is only as being 
an Egyptian custom that the narrator speaks of it as 
applied in the cases of Jacob and Joseph (Gen. 502 f. 
[Je], 5026 [E]). With his statement that the embalming 
lasted forty days (503) may be compared that of Diodorus 
(191) which makes it at least thirty days. Ordinarily, 
however, it seems to have taken seventy days. There 
is a statement of Josephus (Azt. xiv.74), referring to 
a later period—a statement which stands by itself—that 
the body of Aristobulus was embalmed with honey so as 
to allow of its being afterwards removed to Jerusalem. 

See Wilkinson, Azc. Eg. ii. 24517; Maspero, Mém. sur 
quelques papyrus du Louvre, II.: le rituel de Cembaunie- 


ment; J. Czermak (as in note); articles in Winer, Riehm, and 
PRE®); Erman, Egypt, chap. 13. TB: 


EMBROIDERY. RV's substitute for the ‘needle- 


work’ of AV in Judg. 5 30 Ps.45 14 [15] (7/7 ‘ broidered work’), 
and virtually in Ex. 26 36 27 16 28 39 36 37 38 18 
1. Hebrew 99 29 (0p ngyn). EV gives ‘ broidered work’ 


terms. . ; 
in Ezek. 16 10 13 (MDP7), ‘their broidered gar- 


ments’ in 26 16 (009p “113). The Heb. word (riknzah) is used 
metaphorically in Ezek. 173 (feathers of an eagle) and 1 Ch. 
29 2 (ornamental stones, or mosaic work). The cognates of anpt 
are Eth. rekem, Ar. rakama ‘to embroider,’ also ‘to write’ (‘to 
make points’), with which the Targ. NNIDP7 ‘ coloured spots,’ and 


the Syr. sarkemmatha ‘red pimples,’ may be compared, from which 
it seems to follow that the first step towards embroidery was mak- 
ing points, or little strokes ; diversity of hue would be sought for 
in the next stage. In its usual specialised sense of needlework- 
ornamentation of woven fragments, Ar. rakama has passed into 


1 Compare especially the results of Czermak’s physiological 
examination of two mummies at Prague, in SWA W, 1852. 
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Italian (ricamare) and Spanish (vecamar). © has mowxiàai, 
; AES JES 1 i = 
h rorktAia Tov padidevTov, Epyov morktArov, motkidos. In Ex. 


28 4 AV has ‘a broidered coat’ for yatna mn; RV ‘a coat of 
chequer work.’ See Tunic, and observe that, though in Ps. 
45 15 [14] ninpi? (RV ‘in, or upon, broidered work’) is plainly 
corrupt, the reference to brocade-work in v. 14 [13] is un- 
questioned (see Che. Ps.(2)). 

Embroidery was regarded by the Romans as peculiarly 
a Phrygian art! (vestis Phrygia; opus Phrygium). 
Pliny (848) even states that embroidery 

e- =, of with the Loe was invented by the 
*  Phrygians. More probably the Phrygians 
derived the art indirectly from Babylonia. According 
to Perrot and Chipiez (A7vt in Chaldea and Assyria, 
2 363) the Chaldzeans first set the example of wearing 
richly embroidered stuffs, ‘as we know from the most 
ancient cylinders, from the Telloh (Tell Loh?) monu- 
ments, and from the stele of Marduk-nadin-ahi.’ 
Should this statement be correct, it practically decides 
the question as to the origin of the art of embroidery. 
The Latin expression for an embroidering-needle (acus 
Babylonia) would seem to point in the same direction. 

It is true, the ancient Babylonian cylinder-seals 
hardly supply any confirmation of the statement of 
historians. In the magnificent records of De Sarzec’s 
excavations, however, there is (pl. I. is, fig. la) a 
representation of a standing figure clothed in a garment 
covered with diagonal lines which form lozenges. In 
this we may most probably see an example of exceed- 
ingly early embroidery (3000 or 4000 B.C.), which 
would naturally assume a very simple form. Our next 
important example is that of Marduk-nadin-ahi (about 
1120 B.C.), in which the robe of the king is very 
elaborately wrought. The finest specimens of all, 
however, are the designs on the robe of the Assyrian 
king Ašur -naşir -apli (885 B.C.), which are most 
interesting and instructive with regard to this subject. 
The sculptures representing him show that his dress 
was embroidered with most varied designs, representing 
mien, deities, and animals, as well as the king himself 
performing ceremonies before the sacred tree, etc, 
The borders and ornaments (generally floral, the chief 
subject being the sacred tree) are extremely good (see 
Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, and Perrot and 
Chipiez, Cha/dea, figs. 253-259, and text). 

In the inscriptions we cannot at present say with 
certainty that either needlework or woven embroidery 
is spoken of. Garments and woven stuffs are indeed 
referred to; we even have lists of garments; but the 
precise signification of the words employed is often 
obscure. Very possibly, however, the phrases (suġatu) 
$a ina asagt barru and (sudatu) Sa ina kunsilli barru 
refer not to garments ‘torn with thorns,’ or other 
objects of that kind, but to cloth ‘ornamented’ or 
‘embroidered with a thorn’ (? needle) and ‘with a 
shuttle (?)’ respectively. 

Egyptian embroidery is known only through late 
specimens ; but from these we can safely infer the 
production of similar fabrics in earlier times. Herodotus 
(347) mentions that Amasis (570 B.C.) sent to theAthena 
(Minerva) of Lindos a linen corslet inwoven with figures 
and embroidered with gold and cotton; and Ezekiel 
(277), addressing Tyre, says ‘Of embroidered byssus 
from Egypt was thy sail.” Lucan (10 141-143) speaks of 
Egyptian embroidery. ‘The thread is called Sidonian, 
the silk is from the Seres, the needle is Egyptian 
(Nilotis). 

In Greece the invention of the art was ascribed to 
Athena: hence the offerings of foreign work of this kind 
to her temple (see above). Embroidery with the needle 
cannot be shown to be mentioned in the Homeric 
poems. Almost always the terms used are those ap- 
plicable to weaving (77. 3 125 J. 22 440 f. ; Od. 19 225 f}. 

1 It is said that the zoga picta worn by the emperor on festal 
occasions, by the consuls on entering office, by the magistrates 


when giving public games, and by the Roman generals on their 
triumphs, was of Phrygian embroidery. 
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To the valne set on embroidery in ancient Palestine 
Judg. 530 supplies an eloquent testimony ; it is presum- 
pa ably Babylonian work that the poet 
<a refers to. At any rate, Achan’s mantle 
relerences. was Babylonian (Josh. 7 21 24). In 
the account of Hezekiah’s tribute (Taylor cylinder, 
334 Z ), there is no mention of embroidered garments ; 
but, though we may perhaps assume that the veil of the 
temple (see below) was not Jewish work, it is probable 
(especially if P is late) that the art of embroidery was 
practised in Judzea. The account of the process of 
preparing the gold thread for the embroiderer, in Ex. 
393, deserves notice. ‘And they beat out the plates of 
gold, so that he could cut them into wires, to work 
these into the blue, and the purple, and the scarlet, and 
the fine linen, the work of an artist." In this passage 
the word sarin, 206526 (EV ‘cunning workman ') takes 
the place of pph, rõkēm (EV ‘embroiderer’} ; another 


similar but perhaps higher class of work may be meant. 

According to the Talmudists anp, or embroidery, was when 
the design was attached to the stuff by being sewn on, and 
visible, therefore, on one side only, and the work of the 287 


was that in which the design was worked in by the loom, 
appearing on both sides.1 The correctness of this, however, 


may be doubted, for the statement that the 39n worked golden 
threads and also cherubim into the fabric (Ex. 261 31 368 35), 
implies that he, too, was a needle-worker (cherubim being 
probably much too difficult fora loom-worker at that period), 
and moreover an ‘artist,’ not only on account of the more com- 
plicated nature of the work he executed, but also because he 
worked from new and much more varied designs than the op 
Josephus {Ax xii. 5 4 B/ v. 5 4) speaks of the 
wonderful veils both of the first and of the second 
(Herod's) temple. Clermont-Ganneau has suggested 2 
that the veil of the first, which Antiochus Epiphanes 
certainly took away, was the curtain of the sanctuary 
of Olympia, of Assyrian workmanship, dyed with 
Phoenician purple, and given by Antioehus. Josephus’s 
description of the highly artistic veil in Herod's temple, 
sets us wondering where it was made. He calls it 
a Babylonian eurtain. It is doubtful whether any but 
priests’ families remained on the site of ancient Babylon ; 
but of course the art of embroidery may have been 
practised in other cities of Babylonia. T G- P. 
EMEK-KEZIZ, AV ‘The valley of Keziz’ (PY 
1372: amekaceic [B] -kka [A] em. [L] 
an unidentified eity in the territory of Benjamin (Josh. 
1821), enumerated between BETH-HOGLAH and BETH- 
ARABAH, 2. The name KXčsis sounds like the word 
Kesds, another name of the Il. Hasdseh, between 
Tekoa and En-gedi (see Z1z); but this Wady could 
not belong to Benjamin. If 6® is right in reading 
Beth-abarah in Josh. Zc., we may conjecturally identify 
Emek - keziz with the broad and deep Wédy en- 
Nawéimeh, NW. of the modern Jericho, which 
Robinson explored on his way from Jericho to Bethel. 
The place intended was possibly near the springs of 
‘Ain ed-Dik (see Docus). Ke Gs 


_ EMERALD (cmaparaoc, smaragdus)? represents 
in © (see, however, PRECIOUS STONES) the Heb. noD 
baréketh (Ex. 2817 3910) or npg, bd2 hath (Ezek. 2813). 
It is also the rendering of RV™8-; EV, 
wrongly, has CARBUNCLE. ‘Targg. and 
Pesh. retain the Heb. word : xapa [Jerus. Jon.], jpa 


[Onk. ], los [Pesk. ]). 
also without the initial letter, seems to be the same as 
the Hebrew ; but the ultimate origin of the word is un- 
known. The Semitic root dara, ‘to lighten,’ readily 
suggests itself; but cp Sans. marakata, marakta. In 


Arabic two varieties of emerald are distinguished, 
zabarjad and sumurrud. 


1. Name. 


The Gk. name, which oecurs 


1 In Phoen. awm=weaver (Ges.(13)-Bu.2)), Cp WEAVING. 
3 PEFO 1878, pp. 79-81. 
3 Whence eserald, through (presumably) stzaraldus. 
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The emerald is classed mineralogically with the beryl (see 
BERYL), from which, however, it differs in having a fine green 
y colour, attributed to the presence in it of 
2. Description. chromium sesquioxide ; it also never presents 
the internal striz often seen in the beryl.! 
It occurs in six-sided prismatic crystals of the hexagonal system, 
the edges of which not unfrequently show various modifica- 
tions. The emerald is transparent or translucent, and has a 
vitreous, rarely resinous lustre. It was highly valued by the 
ancients (see Pliny, WA 875). Various virtues were ascribed to 
it; it was said to be good for the eyes, to colour water green, to 
assist women in childbirth, and to drive away evil spirits ; 
in the East it is still credited with talismanic and medicinal 
properties. 
Besides being mentioned in Ezek. 2813 as one of the 
precious stones with which the king of Tyre was decked, 
eae and in Ex, 2817 8910 as among the gems 
Ap as in the high priest's breastplate, the 
F “emerald is alluded to in Tobit 1316 
Judith 1021 Ecclus. 326 Rev. 43 (opapdydwos, of the 
rainbow}, and Rev. 2119. ~ 
2. In Ex. 2818 3911 Ezek. 2716 2813,t EV ha 
‘emerald’ for 493, zõphek, but RV™8- renders ‘carbunele.’ 
The resemblance between the letters of Heb. zōphek and 
Egypt. 2/4(2), or, as commonly written, aaf kat, may be urged 
in favour of ‘emerald’ as at any rate a better rendering of #dphek 
than ‘carbuncle.’ The Egyptian word represents, according 
to WMM, a greenstone, nore ever the emerald, but malachite. 
It is not less plausible to identify zophek and safkat with the 
lupakku-stones in the Amarna Tablets (202, 16), sent by the 
prince of Ashkelon tothe king of Egypt. In S. Philistia, where 
the roads from Sinai terminated, it would be easy to obtain 
mafkat from the Egyptian mines. If we follow © in Ezek. 
2716 and read ‘Edom’ (nax) for MT’s ‘Aram’ (onn), it will 
appear that 2df#ek as well as other precious stones came from 
Edom. This too is quite consistent with the equation zdphek= 
mafkat (so WMM, OLZ, Feb. 1899, p. 39.7). Maspero, how- 
ever, interprets #za/kat as ‘turquoise.’ 


EMERODS,2, RV ‘tumours,’ except in Dt. 2827; 
but see mg. (D'b5y, ‘Ofdlim ; GPA” uy eApa, àl EÀpàl: 
in r S. 56 ec tac eApac [A] Nayc [B]; both 
renderings combined in L), mentioned with other 
diseases in Dt. 2827 [EV] and in the account of the 
affliction of the Philistines (1 S. 56912 64 f. 11 17). 
Aceording to the ordinary view, ‘dfa/im became at length 
a vulgar word, and Kré therefore substitutes the more 
seemly word crap, hérim, which is also to be found 
in the late insertions 1 S. 6114 17-18a (see Budde, Sam. 
SBOT). Since, however, /éhdrim is no euphemism at 
all, and analogous Kré readings (see Husks) have 


. been argued to be corrupt, it has been proposed to 


read for the improbable and unpleasant word pny, 
wnn (=o'rny, ‘ulcers)." Kré is therefore not a 
euphemism but a gloss (Che. ). 

The reading ¢¢/d772 must, it is true, have been an early one, 
for it seems to be implied in the eSpac of ©, not, however in Ps. 
7866, where a small corruption has obscured the true sense.4 
Tradition has in fact radically misunderstood the meaning of “dphé- 
Zim, which (like the gloss 7¢#i@hinz) must be a descriptive term 
for the disease, and probably means ‘tumours’ (so RV ; cp ‘dphe/, 
hill’), This suits the (almost certainly correct) reading, 
wD", of the verb in r S. 594( for MT’s nw").5 According to 
the emended text the passage runs thus—‘and he smote the 
men of the city, both small and great, and tumours broke out 
upon them.’& 


That hzemorrhoidal swellings 7” azo are referred to 
is rendered possible by the usage of the Ar. “a (see Ges. 


1 The chemical composition of the emerald may be represented 
by the formula 6SiO2,Aly,O3,3GfO. It has an uneven and con- 
choidal fracture, a hardness of 7.5-8, and a specific gravity of 
2.670 to 2.732. 

2 í Emerods’ is found only in AV. The nearest approach to 
the form is ‘emeraudes,’ Mid. Eng. in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum of 1440, which is nearly the same as old Fr. 
‘t emeroides ’"—z.e., hemorrhoids (or piles). 

3 See BDB and Ges.-Buhl, s.v. any. 

4 For Į) read alvl, ‘And made his foemen turn back.’ Re- 


treating and ignominy are constantly connected in the Psalms 
(e.g., 6 ro [14]). 

5 Cp Ex.99/; 5 and w, mand p were confounded (Che.). 

6 This happens to be H. P. Smith’s rendering, but it is put 
forward by him asa mere conjecture. The lexicographers, on the 
other hand, seek to justify the sense of ‘break out’ (cleave) 
by comparing Ar. Satara (‘to have a cracked eyelid’). ‘%ypa) 


would have been more natural. 
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Thes.), and by the case of the alleged punishment of 
the Athenians for dishonour done to Dionysos (schol, 
ad Aristoph. Acharn. 243). The sense of ‘ plague- 
boil’ (RV’s second rend., Dt. 2827 mg.) is favoured— 
not indeed by the (imaginary) symbolism of the mouse 
—but by the statement of the rapid spread of the 
disease among the Philistines. The most decisive 
passage is 1S. 512, ‘And the sick (ovina, Klo.) that 
died not were smitten with the tumours, and the cry 
of the city went up to heaven’ ;—7.e., as soon as the 
ark reached Ekron there came on the whole population 
a plague which killed some at once, while the rest were 
afflicted with painful tumours, so that a cry of mourning 
and of pain resounded through the city. ' Plague-boils’ 
in the technical sense of the expression, however, occur 
only in the groins, the armpits, and the sides of the neck ; 
téhorim therefore cannot be so rendered. Plainly a 
thorough treatment of the text is a necessary preliminary 
to a consistent and natural explanation of the narrative 
in 1S. 5. As the text of r S. 64 / 17. now stands, 
‘golden tumours,’ as well as ‘ golden mice,’ were sent by 
the Philistines as a votive offering to Yahwé. H.P. 
Smith however thinks that the original narrative men- 
tioned only ‘golden tumours,’ the mice wherever they 
appear being the result of late redactional insertion. This 
view is certainly preferable to that of Hitzig, who thought 
that the only golden objects sent were symbols of the 
pestilence which had devastated the Philistine cities 
(Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron) in the form of mice, a 
theory which, being so widely accepted, ought to be 
correct, but is unfortunately indefensible. The idea 
of ‘golden tumours’ is very strange, however. Votive 
offerings, both in ancient and in modern times, re- 
present not the disease from which the sick man has 
suffered but the part of the body affected. ' Indeed it 
could hardly be otherwise ; for most morbid conditions 
do not admit of plastic representation so as to be dis- 
tinguishable by untrained eyes.' So Dr. C. Creighton, 
who proposes to interpret ‘dfadim in 1S. 64/f. and ¢éhorim 
in v. 17 of the anatomical part of the body affected, and to 
make the disease dysentery ; but it is plain from @ that 
the narrative in 18.5 f. has been interpolated, and 
it would seem that not only 1S. 61718a@ but also the 
references to ‘golden tumours’ in vv. 4f. must be late 
insertions.! a[3]y and bay are not very unlike ; out of 
a false reading a false statement may have developed. 
FORTC. 
EMIM, THE (D'D'NJ, OND, as if ‘the terrors’ ; 
probably corrupted from DYDSUN, ‘the strong’; cp 
Zuzim; in Gen. royce comatoye [A], comm. [E] 
emm. [L]; in Dt. o} ommein [BFL], oommein, 
OMMIEIN [A]), prehistoric inhabitants of Moab (Gen. 
145 Dt. 210ft). See SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIM, REPHAIM 
i.). 
a (ZA TIV 18 135 ['98]) compares Ar. ’ayyinz, ‘serpent,’ 
as if ‘serpent-spirits’ were meant (cp ADAM AND EVE, col. 61, 
n. 3); but the text is more probably corrupt. The parallel 
names all admit of simple explanations. TE G 
EMINENT PLACE (34), Ezek. 1624. See HIGH 
PLACE, § 6. 


EMMANUEL (emmanoyHà [Ti. WH]), Mt. 123 
AV; RV IMMANUEL. 


EMMAUS (emmaoyc [Ti. WH]; deriv. uncertain ; 
cp NN, ‘hot [spring], see HAMMATH; or N97, 
‘spring, fount,’ see MOZAH and cp below, no. 2). 

t. A city in the ‘ plain,’ at the base of the mountains 
of Judæa, near which was the scene of the defeat of 
Gorgias at the hands of Judas, 164 B.c. (1 Macc. 340, 
appafojuly] [ANV]; 57, auuaovu [A]. -s[N], expaous [V]); 
43, expaovy [AN2 cb], vauuaovy [N*], auu. [V]). It 
was among the strongholds afterwards fortified by 
Bacchides (24. 9 so auuaovs [N*], auuaovu [N03 V], exp. 


1 Possibly the original reading in 1 S. 617 was ay, which 
was displaced by the erë. 
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[A]. Emmaus, mod. 'Amwäs, was situated 22 R. m. 
from Jerusalem on the road to Joppa, and 10 m. SSE. 
from Lydda. In Roman times it was the seat of a 
toparchy, and frequently enters into the history of that 
period (cp Jos. Am. xiv. llz; ØJ i. 112, ii. 5r 204, 
iv. 81, v.16). From the third century it bears the 
name Nicopolis, the origin of which is variously ex- 
plained (see Schiirer, GV/ 1537 7, ET, 2253), and 
in Christian times it was an episcopal see. Emmaus 
was renowned for a spring believed to be endowed with 
miraculous powers (cp Mid. Kohéleth 77), from the exist- 
ence of which it may have derived its name. Eusebius 
and Jerome(OS 257 21 1216), whom early writers followed, 
agreed in identifying Emmaus-Nicopolis with 2. 

2. The Emmaus of Lk. 2413 (referred to, but un- 
named, in Mk. 1612), a ‘village’ (kwuy), 60 (N and 
some others read 160) stadia from Jerusalem. The 
identification has found supporters in modern times 
(notably Robinson ZBR 147) but is unlikely. 
Emmaus was too important a city to be called xwun ; 
and, not to mention other reasons, the supposition that 
the disciples accomplished so long a journey (for no 
specific purpose) is at variance with the narrative. It is 
very evident that the reading 160 is an intentional 
alteration to harmonise with the tradition shared by 
Eusebius and Jerome. Emmausis to be sought for in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and it is agreed 
that it can be no other than the Emmaus of Josephus 
(B/ vii. 66) 30 (so Niese ; others read 60) stadia from 
Jerusalem, which Vespasian colonised by assigning to it 
800 discharged veterans. Now about 34-35 stadia to 
the NW. of Jerusalem lies Xulðniyeh, a little village, 
which derives its name, it would appear, from 
‘colonia’ and reminds us of the 800 veterans above.! 
In close proximity is the ruined Bét Afzzza, probably the 
Benjamite axa of Josh. 1826, which according to the 


Gémara on Sze. 45 was also a ‘colonia’ (see MOZAH). 
The close resemblance between the names asin (ét 


Afizzé) and Emmaus is sufficiently striking, and since it 
is almost the required distance from Jerusalem, there 
can be little doubt as to the identity of Awdéniyeh and 
the Emmaus of Josephus. The further identification of 
Kuloéniyeh and the Emmaus of Lk. becomes equally 
probable, and is accepted by most moderns (Hi., Caspari, 
Buhl, Pal. 186, Schultz, PRE® 11769 771, Wolff in 
Riehm A IVB, Wilson in Smith's DBP); see also Sepp, 
Jer. u. d. heil. Land, 154-73).? 

By those who adopt the less accredited distance of 60 stadia, 
several sites have been proposed for Emmaus. (a) Conder (HB 
326 f., PEF A 3367.) finds it in the name el-Khamasa (according 
to him= Emmaus), SW. of Bittir (see BETHER i.); the antiquity 
of the place is vouched for by the existence of rock-hewn tombs. 
El-Khamasa, however, is 72 stadia from Jerusalem direct, and 
the distance is even greater by road. (6) el-Kubébeh about 64 
stadia from Jerusalem, W. of Neby Samwil. Further support 
for this is claimed in the tradition (which, however, is not older 
than the 14th cent.) associating this place with Christ’s appear- 
ance (cp Baed.() 16, 115, and esp. Zschokke, D. neutest. 
Emmaus ['6s)). (c) Kariet el-‘Enab (or Abū Gish), to the S. of 
el-Kubébeh, about 66 stadia from Jerusalem (cp Williams, Dict. 
Gk. and Rom. Geog., Thomson £B(2) 534, 6667; and see JPA. 
4262). Cp KIRJATH-JEARIM, § 2. Sean 

EMMER (emmup [A]), 1 Esd. 921 = Ezra 1020, 
IMMER ii. 

EMMERUTH (emmupoyé [A], etc.), 1 Esd. 524 
RV=Ezra 237, IMMER ii., 1. 

EMMOR (emmwp [Ti. WH]), Acts 716 AV, RV 
HAMOR. 

ENAIM (0°2*?—z.c., probably ' place of a fountain,’ 
8§ tor, 107, cp ENAN; ainan [ADEL]), mentioned 
only in Gen. 381421 RV (AV™- Enajim), where AV 
following Pesh., Vg., and Targ. (see Spurrell’s note) * 

1 See Kuron. A little to the WSW. is Kasta/, whose name 
also bears a trace of a former Roman encampment. 

2 It is interesting to recall that, according to Wilson, 
‘ Kulontyeh was, and still is, a place to which the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem went out for recreation.’ 


3 The apoc. Book of Jubilees (chap. 41) omits the name. OS(?) 
(93 18 221 18) follows @, anis, ave. 
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treat the word as an appellative, ‘an open place.' 
Enaim, however, is obviously a place; it lay between 
Adullam and Timnah, and is the Enam (nyy; qvaciu 


[AL], narave: [B]) named in Josh. 1534 in the first group 
of towns in the lowland of Judah. The fuller form of the 
name in Gen. and Josh. is probably Tappuah of Enaim 
(or, of Enam) ; see TAPPUAH, 1, and NEPHTOAH. The 
Talmud mentions a place called Kefar Enaim (Pesik. 
Rab. 23), and here and elsewhere distinctly states that 
Enaim is a place-name, on the authority of Rab (Sofa, 
10a). Conder’s identification with Kh. Wady ‘Alin 
does not suit the reference in Genesis. T KC 


ENAN (}}Y, § 101, cp ENAIM, HAZAR-ENAN ; 


ainan [BAFL]). 
1. Father of AnıRA (Nu.'l 15 229 [atuav A] 778 83 1027, P). 
See ANER, 1. 
ENASIBUS (enacle]iBoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 
1036, ELIASHIB, 6. 


ENCAMPMENT (NTV), Gen. 2516 Ezek. 254 etc., 
RV; see CAMP, § 1; CATTLE, § 1, n. 2. 


ENCHANTER, ENCHANTMENTS wndn, etc. ). 
See MAGıc, § 3; DIVINATION, § 3. 


ENDIRONS (D'MDY), Ezek. 4043 AV™ 
Hook (7). 


ENDOR (117 PY [Josh. 1S.], INT PY [Ps.], 
aeNAwp [BNARTL; Euseb.], eNAWPON Jos.). (a) 
Endor appears in Josh. 17 11{ MT) among those Manassite 
towns within the territory of Issachar from which the 
Manassites were unable to expel the Canaanite inhabit- 
ants; but it is not mentioned in BAL (unless cdwp 
[Bab mg.] is a trace of the name) nor in the || Judg. 127, 
and has evidently slipped into MT through the simi- 
larity of the name to that of Dor (cp Bennett, SBOT, 
Josh., ad loc.). 

(4) Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor before the 
battle of Gilboa is related in 1 S. 285-25 (aeAdwp [B], 
ynvowp [A]). Although the name Endor was recog- 
nised in the fourth century A.D. as attaching to a 
large village 4 R. m. S. of Tabor (OS 25970; 2262s), 
and though this fourth-century name still lingers at 
Endir, a miserable village on the N. slope of the 
Nabi Dahi, the question arises whether the narrator of 
1S. 287-25 did not mean a village called En-harod, 
close to the fountain spoken of in Judg. 7x. The true 
order of events in these narratives probably is: (1) the 
Philistines muster their troops at Aphek (in Sharon), and 
Achish promises to take David with him, while Saul 
musters at ‘En Hardd (281% 291); (2) Israel encamps in 
the plain of Jezreel, and the Philistines send David 
away, etc, (292-11); (3) the Philistines penetrate as far 
as Shunem (284); (4) Saul seeks an oracle and finds 
it by night at Endor (283-25 ; so Budde). Note that in 
1S. 285 it is said that Saul’s heart ' trembled exceed- 
ingly’ (aam ; cp HarGd); how naturally after this, if 
our conjecture is right, comes the speech of the servants 
of Saul in v. 7 respecting the wise woman at the Well 
of Trembling (En-Harod)! Almost certainly ‘ En-dor’ 
in 1S. 287 should be emended as proposed. 

(c) In Ps. 8310 [11], ‘ they perished at Endor’ does not 
accord with the mention of Sisera and Jabin. ‘At Endor’ 
(nav"ya) is obviously corrupt. The context requires 
‘without survivors,’ and we should probably read 
nip: v and x are liable to be confounded (Che. 
Ps.()),  Griitz’s conjecture ‘at the fountain of Harod' 
(nn pyp) adopted by Winckler and Wellhausen, only re- 
moves a part of the difficulty. Itis suggestive, however. 
Formerly Gritz read ‘ En-dor' for 'En-harod' in Judg. 
71, and @B^'s ' Endor’ in 1 S. 29: may come from 
' En-harod' (see HAROD, WELL OF, 2). 

The village of Endir (not‘Endir) is '7 or 8 m. from 
the slopes of Gilboa, partly over difficult ground ' (Grove- 
Wilson). Nor is it quite beyond question that there 


See 
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There 
may perfectly well have been two spots called En-harod. 
The fourth-century village of Endor may have owed its 
name to a corruption of the text of 1 Samuel. 

The meaning of 4x45 is by no means perspicuous, and the con- 
fusion of 4x9 and 45n was easy. At any rate we need not 
speculate as to whether one of the caves in the calcareous cliff 
on the slope of which Endiir stands, was the scene of the visit 
of the unhappy Saul to the wise woman (so J. L. Porter, in 
Kitto’s Bib. Cyc. s.v. ‘Endor’). What ‘Harod’ really means is 
uncertain (cp HaropiTE). Perhaps we should read Addr (mmy), 
from which «x3 [cp ‘Dor’] would come even more easily than 
from 997. TAR.: C: 

EN-EGLAIM (0°93) (Y, ‘fountain of Eglaim’= 
Eglam,—i.e., ‘calf-place’? on form of name, see 
NAMES, §§ 101, 104, 107); eENaradeim [BA], 
ainapadeim [Q]; £VGALLIM), one of the two points 
between which fishing in the former ‘Salt Sea’ was to 
be carried on when Ezekiel’s vision was fulfilled (Ezek. 
4710). Since the vision relates to the land W. of the 
Jordan, and the other point mentioned is En-gedi, we 
naturally look for En-eglaim near the influx of the 
Jordan into the Dead Sea. At present, the salt water 
and the fresh intermingle some way above the mouth of 
the river, and fish that are carried down are thrown up 
dead on the beach (cp DEAD SEA, § 4). It will there- 
fore be in the spirit of the vision if, with Tristram 
(Bible Places, p. 93) we identify En-eglaim with “47x 
Hajleh about 1 hr. from the N. shore of the Dead Sea, 
which is regarded by the Bedouins as the best fountain 
in the Gör. It is hardly too bold to emend the text 
and read for Eglaim, Hoglah (aban); see BETH-HOGLAH. 


T. K.C. 


ENEMESSAR (enemeccaploc] [BNA], sazaran- 
ASAR, Tob. 121315 ; a corruption of SHALMANESER 
(which the Syr. reads). 


ENENIUS, RV Eneneus (eNHNIoc [BA]) 1 Esd. 
58= Neh. 77, NAHAMANIE 


ENGADDI (Ecclus. 2414, AV). See EN-GEDI, n. 

EN-GANNIM (0°33 Y, —ż.e., ' fountain of gardens,’ 
§ ror. 

1. A city in the first group of towns in the lowland 


of Judah (Josh. 1534 adiafaep [A], if we follow the 
Hebrew order ; but this really represents p'miy of v. 36; 


nyovverx [L], G® apparently :Aovdw, unless this form 
represents Tappuah) ; according to Clermont-Ganneau, 
the modern Um Jina, W. of Beth-shemesh. Jerome 
and Eusebius (OS 121 26, Exgannim; 25966, Hvyav- 
viu) say ' now a village near Bethel.’ 

2. A Levitical town of Issachar (Josh. 1921, ctewy 
kat Toupay [B], nvyavviu [A], rayavveim [L]; 2120, 
any ypauudrwr [BAL]) mnyhv yavviu [Ag. Sm. 
Th.]). The parallel passage in 1 Ch. 673 [58] has 
ANEM (Dy, avau [A], away [L], B om. v.) which 
seems to be a mere corruption (Be., Ki.). There is 
mentioned in Egyptian texts a place called A77z¢ (WMM 
As. u. Eur. 174), which Budde (differing from Müller) 
would identify with En-gannim (see HEBER, 1). In 
Am. Tab. 1641721, we find a district called Gira. 
En-gannim is the Twday, Tua, or Tiwala of Josephus 
(B/ iii. 34 and elsewhere), on the frontier of Galilee, 
and, though no ruins of the ancient place are still left, 
we can hardly doubt that it is the modern Jeniz.? 
This is a large and picturesque village 17 m. N. from 
Shechem, at the entrance of a valley which opens into 
the plain of Esdraelon. The slopes at the foot of which 
it lies are covered with plantations of olive trees and 
fig trees, and the houses of the village are surrounded 
with gardens fenced by hedges of cactus. A few palm 
trees add to the charm of the place. The secret of this 


1 Apparently reading "5D |Y. Compare móts ypaymdrwv 


(Że, 15 pap) in Josh. 15 49 for KiRJATH-SANNAH. 
tade’s spelling Jennin is less accurate, and his doubt as to 
the reading En-gannim seems unnecessary (GV’/1 542). 
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luxuriance is a spring, or rather torrent, which rises in 
the hills behind the village and sends its waters in 
many rivulets to fertilise the gardens and meadows, and 
at last disappears in the undulating plain of Esdraelon. 
The name of the place was therefore well chosen, and 
the author of the ancient song (Cant. 412-15) might 
almost have been thinking of En-gannim when he made 
the newly-married husband liken his fair young wife to 
a ‘garden’ and a ‘fountain of gardens’ (m33 pya). 
The historical associations of Jenīn are scanty. It is 
hardly probable that the ‘fountain in Jezreel’ referred 
to in 4S.29: is the great fountain of En-gannim, 
‘Jezreel’ being intended for the whole district (GASm. 
HG, 402); see HAROD, 2; but most scholars (not, 
however, Conder) agree in identifying BETH-HAGGAN 
(g.v.), in the direction of which Ahaziah fled from Jehu, 
with Jenin, and therefore with En-gannim. Josephus 
(Ant. xx. 6: B/ii. 123) describes a fatal dispute 
between the Galilæan pilgrims to Jerusalem and the 
Samaritans which took place at Twdy, ‘a village of the 
Samaritans,’ and thereby illustrates the unfriendly re- 
ception accorded to Jesus in just such a village (Lk. 


952 A). TR G, 


EN-GEDI (‘73 pY [so also outside pause, Ezek. 
47 10 for "13 ‘Y],—7.e., ‘ fountain of the kid,’ §§ ror, 104; 
enradAle}t [BNAC]), the modern ‘Aix Jidz (overlook- 
ing the western shore of the Dead Sea), 680 ft. below 
sea-level, and 612 ft. above that of the lake. ‘The 
beautiful fountain bursts forth at once a fine stream 
upon a narrow terrace or shelf of the mountain.’ It 
was, and is, a spot of rich vegetation in a severely 
desolate wilderness. Its vineyards and henna flowers 
are referred to in Cant.114, whilst an allusion to its 
palm-trees is preserved in its alternative name, 
HAZAZON-TAMAR (g.v.) in Gen.147 2Ch.202, and 
also in Ecclus. 2414 (‘I was exalted like a palm tree in 
Engaddi’).1 Hazazon may be connected with the 
modern Wdady Hasaseh, up which runs one of the main 
roads from Engedi to the interior (cp 2Ch. 20:6, and 
see ZIZ, ASCENT OF). Engedi was one of the scenes 
of the wanderings of David (x S. 2329 [241] yaððı [L]). 
The cave which plays a part in this narrative is de- 
scribed as being not at Engedi, but somewhere in the 
wilderness. In the oasis itself the present writer found 
only insignificant caves; but Tristram mentions in the 
neighbourhood ‘a fairy grotto of vast size.’ The 
‘strongholds’ which David and his men inhabited 
must have lain about the fountain; the narrow shelf 
could be easily made impregnable, and it is here that 
most of the ruins are scattered. Solomon appears to 
have fortified Engedi; for the MT of r K. 9:8 reads 
‘Tamar’ [Kt.](not Tadmor [Kr. ]) ‘in the wilderness in 
the land (?)’ (cp Josh. 156r f. avxadns [B], nvyadde [A], 
ayyadde: [L], ‘in the wilderness . . . En-gedi'). It was 
worthy of fortification, for it commands one of the roads 
from the Dead Sea Valley to the interior of Judah, and 
by it the Edomite invasion of Judah seems to have been 
made in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 20, evyade 
[B], eyyadé:[L]).” It is mentioned once, if not thrice, in 
Ezekiel's vision of the renovated land (Ezek. 47 10, wyad- 
ew [B], evyadd. [A,, awyaðuu [Q]; see TAMAR, i.). 
Josephus praises its fertility, especially its palms and 
balsam (Azz. ix. 1 2), and says it was the centre of a top- 
archy under the Romans (&/iii. 35) ; but Pliny omits it in 
his list of the toparchies (ÆN 51470). To Pliny it was 
known as Engadda, a place supplied with palm-groves 
and a centre of the Essenes (HN 5rs[17]). It is 
mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 168). In the fourth century, 
according to Eusebius and Jerome, it was still ‘a very 
large village, whence opobalsamum was obtained’ 
OS 11915 25467) ‘and with vines’ (Epit. Paulze, xii.). 


1 This particularly apt parallel is spoilt by RV, which follows 


GBA in reading ev atycaAots (as against ev evyaddors Xc-a, Pesh., 
and presupposed by Vg.), and renders ‘I was exalted like a 
palm tree on the sea shore.’ 
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During the Crusades there were vineyards held by a 
convent under Hebron (Rey, Colonies Franques en 
Syrie, 384), and to these times probably belong most 
of the ruins. The site was recovered by Robinson in 
1838; it is held and cultivated by the Rushaideh Arabs ; 
but there are now neither palms nor vines. The great 
staircase—for no other name adequately expresses the 
steepness of the ascent from the spring to the plateau— 
is hard for beasts of burden, and the camel-drivers who 
bring salt from Jebel Usdum prefer to go farther N. 
before turning up to Jerusalem. 

For further description see Robinson, BR 2439, ; Lynch, 


Narr., 282; Tristram, Land of Israel, 286; Conder, Tent Work, 
new ed. 265.7; Bad.(3), 200; GASm. HG, 269 f. G. A. S. 


ENGINE (}}2N, lit. ‘invention,’ from WN, see 
Eccles. 729), in the expression ‘engines invented by 
cunning men’ (YN NAW MIAWN, mHxyanac 
MEMHYANEYMENAC AoricToy [BA], m. m. Aoric- 
MOIC[L]), diversi generis machinas), to denote contriv- 
ances for hurling stones and arrows, 2 Ch. 2615; see 
SIEGE. 

For the bap ‘mp (AV ‘engines of war,’ RV ‘battering 


engines’) of Ezek. 269t and the aby (EV ‘mount,’ AVme- 
‘engine of shot’) of Jer. 66 3224 Ezek. 268 (2 S. 2015, AV 
f bank’), see also SIEGE. 


ENGRAVE (NÐ, Ex. 2811 Zech. 39, etc., évrutéw, 
2Cor.37); Engraver (38 #37, Ex. 2811, etc.); Engraving 
maa Ex.2811, etc.); or GRAVE (NAB, 1 K.736 2Ch. 21437, 
EV; ayn, Job1924; npn, Is. 4916; ppn, Is. 22165 wan, Jer. 
171; NN, Ex. 3216 [all EV]); Gravine (MAJ, Ex.396 AV, 
Zech. 89 2Ch. 214 EV; nyopo [plu.], 1 K.731 EV); GRAVING 


Toot (870), Ex. 324. See HANDICRAFTS, SEAL, WRIT- 
ING, and on GRAVEN IMAGE (508), see IDO, § 1 æ. 


EN-HADDAH (NIM (Y, 8$ 99, ror; HNaAAa [A], 
an. [L], aimapek [B]), in the territory of Issachar 
(Josh. 1921 +), apparently not far from En-gannim 
(Jenin). The identifications with the mod. Kefr Adhan, 
to the W. of Jenin (Conder), or with ‘Ain Judeide, on the 
E. side of Mt. Gilboa (Kn.), assume the accuracy of 
MT. For ‘spring of Haddah'! we should perhaps read 
‘Spring of Harod’ (ann for ain), the most probable 
site of which, ‘Azz Jalid, is nearly 10 m. NNE. from 
Jenin. See HAROD. Si ALG, 


EN-HAKKORE (NDPT PY, §§ 101, 104—Z2.¢., 
‘spring of the partridge,’ but, in the legend, ‘spring of 
the caller’; THEH TOY eETTIKAAOYMENOY [B], m. 
emmiKAHTOoc [AL]), the name of a fountain in Lehi 
(Judg. 151819). Identifications of the site are fanciful 
(see LEHI). 


EN-HAZOR (SM PY, § ror; THEH acop [BA], 
-wp Kal 1ecwp [L]), a fenced city of Naphtali (Josh. 
1937), possibly to be identified with Haziveh to the W. 
of Kedesh (but see Guérin, Galil. 2118), The name, 
Hazor, however, is not uncommon in Upper Galilee ; 
see HAZOR, I. i 


EN-MISHPAT (VBW) (Y, § ror), Gen. 147. See 
KADESH i., § 2. 


ENNATAN (enNatan [BA]), 
Ezra816, ELNATHAN, 2. 


ENOCH (N, TN; enw y [ADEL and Ti. WH], 
HENOCH). The name of the best-known Enoch seems 
to be distinct from the names of 2 and 3. It has 
probably a Babylonian origin (see CAINITES, § 6), 
though to a Hebrew ear it suggested the meanings of 
‘ dedication’ and ‘ instruction.’ ? 

1. A hero or patriarch mentioned in Gen. 417/f. 
[L evws in both vv.] 51819 21-24 (x Ch. 13); also in 
Ezekiel (emended text), in the Apocrypha, and in the 


t Esd. 844 RV= 


1 Gesenius’s interpretation of man, ‘sharp’—i.e., ‘rapid ’— 
must be deemed improbable. R ; 

2 See CATECHISE, DEDICATE. jp and its derivatives, how- 
ever, are found only in late passages. 
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NT. It is shown elsewhere (see CAINITES, § 6, NOAH) 
that Enoch played a great part in a legend of which 
fragments alone remain. Confirmations of this view 
will be supplied presently. 

The Genesis - passages need no further comment ; 
but the restoration of Enoch in passages of Ezekiel is 

ar too interesting to be passed over. In 
L Biblical MT of Ezek. 141420, Noah, Daniel, and 
* Job appear as proverbial for their 
righteousness, and in Ezek. 283 the prince of Tyre is 
said, poetically, to be wiser, and to have more insight 
into secrets, than Daniel. This strikes one as strange. 
‘The personage referred to should be a hero of legend, 
and would most naturally be of the same cycle as Noah. 
The name Daniel, however, is not at all suggestive of this. 
The type is not ancient, in spite of the occurrence of 
Daniel in 1 Ch. 31 as the name of a son of David (the 
reading is corrupt, see DANIEL i. 4). It is extremely 
probable that the name was introduced into Ezekiel by 
a mistake similar to that which has been conjectured in 
Gen. 222 (see ISAAC, §2; Morian). The nameis spelt 
not bysa but $x; this must surely be a misreading of 
jnon—?.é., Hanak (Enoch). This acute suggestion 
is due to Halévy (RE/1420 f.) It is supported by 
the discovery of the true text of Ecclus.4414 (see 
below), and supplies fresh material for the criticism of 
Daniel and Job, and the exegesis of Ezekiel(cp Expositor, 
July 1897, p. 23). 

We pass now to the NT passages. The notice in 
the genealogy in Lk. 337, and the description of Enoch 
as the ‘seventh from Adam’ in Jude 14, need not 
detain us. Note, however, that the description in Jude 
is borrowed from Enoch 60 8, and is followed by a quota- 
tion (v. 14 f.) from Enochlo 54 272. Heb. 115 
mentions Enoch’s ‘translation’ (uereréOn; translatus 
est), and refers to Gen. 5 2224 in @ADPEL's rendering 
eUnpéotnce TH Oe as by implication a testimony to 
Enoch’s faith, ‘for without faith it is impossible to 
please [God].' The translation of Enoch is also twice 
mentioned by Sirach (Ecclus. 4416 nmpS[-h, mereréðn ; 
4914 dvednudOn [A pereréOn] ard THs vis; cp G44, 
2 K.2x10 åvaħaußavóuevov = np, v. air veuh = 
yy, also Mk. 16 19 ctc). Ecclus. 4914 merely extols the 


unique destiny of Enoch; but 4416, after stating that 
he was ‘taken,’ adds the notable phrase nya nix, 


The Syriac version omits the whole verse, the Greek 
instead of ‘an example of knowledge’ gives drdderypa 
Beravolas ‘an example of repentance,’ as if agn nix 


(cp Heb. 411, vrdderyua dreibelas). Noldeke suggests 
reading ¢vvoias for weravolas (see also ECCLESIASTICUS, 
§ 7 (e), 2.); but the Greek translator may have drawn the 
same uncritical inference from Gen. 522 (*‘ Enoch walked 
with God after he begat Methuselah’) which was drawn by 
some of the later Rabbis! (see the sayings quoted in Ber. 
Rabba, 25; Wünsche, 112 7), and seems to have arisen 
out of hostility to the Book of Enoch. nya, however, 


seems to mean ‘wisdom’ (Prov. 1727); the writer 
must surely have heard the tradition of Enoch’s wisdom 
alluded to (as has been shown) in Ezek. 283, and largely 
developed by subsequent writers. 

We have thus found that the later belief in Enoch’s 
wisdom is traceable in Ecclesiasticus and even in 
Ezekiel. The ‘Secrets of Enoch’ (a phrase used as the 


1 For parallels see Enos (i., end), Noan (end). The Alex- 
andrian scholars seem to have interpreted Enoch’s supposed moral 
crisis in a good sense (cp Philo, De Adrah., § 3); those of 
Palestine (so Frankel) in a bad, as if Enoch were on the point 
of repenting of his former pions life when God in mercy ‘took’ 
him. In Wisd. 410-14, however, nothing is said of Enoch's 
repentance or change of life; ‘he was caught away (hpráyn), 
lest wickedness should change his understanding” (cvveow), 
where the ‘ wickedness’ is that of Enoch’s contemporaries. See 
Edersheim on Ecclus. Zc.; Fränkel, Einfluss der palistin. 
fixegese ('51), 44 f.; Geiger, Urschrift, 198; Drummond, 
Philo Judeus, 2 323; and, on the connection of the antipathy 
of certain rabbis to Enoch, Hal. R&/, 14 21. Cp also 
APOCALVPTIC, $ 10 n. 1. 
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title of an apocryphal book, see APOCALYPTIC, § 33 A) 
receive their first record in an exilic prophet, and the 
prophetic recorder even takes it for granted 

2. Later Q r : 

belief that Enoch’s story is well known in 

*  Pheenicia. That the later belief is not a 
mere accretion on the older Enoch-story will be plain 
to those who recognise the solar origin of the original 
hero; a child of the ‘all-seeing’ sun must be wise as 
well as pious. At the same time speculative inferences 
must be largely responsible for the details of the later 
beliefs. 

To this subject we now address ourselves. It was the belief 
of the later Jews, adopted by Christians and Mohammedans 
(Eus. Prep. Ev. 917; d’Herhelot, Or. Bibl. 1624 f-), that Enoch 
invented writing, arithmetic, and astronomy. The Book of 
Jubilees says, ‘He was the first among men who learned writing 
and knowledge and wisdom, and who wrote down the signs of 
heaven according to the order of the months ina book. And 
he was with the angels of God these six jubilees of years, and 
they showed him everything on earth and in the heavens. And 
he was taken from among the children of men, and we conducted 
him into the Garden of Eden in majesty and honour’ (Chap. 4, 
Charles's transl.). Very similar statements are made in Enoch 
(note the phrase ‘scribe of righteousness,’ 124); probably the 
writers of both books drew from, and amplified, a still living 
tradition (see CAINITES, §§ 2, 6). It will be noticed that Enoch’s 
translation, according to /Jubilees (cp Enoch 701 608; cp 
Charles's note), is to Paradise. This reminds us of the story 
of P§r(?)-napistim (DELUGE, § 2). The Palestinian Targum, 
however, says that Enoch ‘ascended to the firmament.’ This 
agrees with the story of the hero Etana, who was carried to the 
heaven of Anu by an eagle (ETHAN, 1). The Targum also 
states that Enoch’s name was called ‘Metatron, the great 
writer.’ Now the Mefatron,| as the divine secretary, sits in 
God's inner chamber, where, acccording to Enoch 1414 7, not 
even Enoch can presume toenter. Enoch, then, grew in honour 
as time went on. Mohammed, too, declares of Idris (the ‘ in- 
structed’) that he was ‘a confessor, a prophet,’ and that God 
‘raised him to a lofty place’ (Woran, Sur. 1957). 

The early Church was not behindhand in its respect 
for the patriarch. lt regarded him, for instance, as 
one of the two witnesses ? of whom such great things are 
saidin Rev. 11, who finally ‘went up to heaven in the 
cloud.’ That some share in the accomplishment of 
God's purposes should be allotted to those who had 
left the earth long ago without tasting death, seemed 
natural. The other ‘ witness’ was Elijah, and in Exock 
70: the ‘translation’ of Enoch is described in terms 
suggested by 2 K.211. In fact, the same idea underlies 
the traditions of the disappearance of both personages 
(cp Che. OPs. 383). Why Noah, who was equal in 
piety to Enoch, was not also said to have been translated, 
is a problem on which criticism has been able to throw 
some light (see CAINITES, § 6; NOAH). On the 
composite Book of Enoch, see APOCALYPTIC LITERA- 
TURE, § 18 f. 

2. The third son of Midian, Gen. 254 (EV ‘Hanoch’), 1 Ch. 
133 (AV ‘ Henoch,’ RV ‘ Hanoch’). 

3. The eldest son of Reuben (EV ‘Hanoch’), Gen. 469 Ex. 
614 Nu. 265 1Ch. 53. Not improbably offshoots of the Midian- 
itish clan of Enoch became Israelitish, The name can hardly 
be connected with (1). Kn. compares that of the village called 
Hanakiya by Burckhardt (Trav. in Arad. 2396), and Hena- 
kiyeh by Doughty (4r. Des. 2183 185), which formerly be- 
longed, says the latter, to the great nomad tribe of el-“Anezy. 
It is not far to the NE. of Medina. TR C. 


ENOS, or rather (so RV) Enosh (VVN, ‘man’; enwe 
[BADEL]). Son of Seth, and grandson of Adam (Gen. 
426 579-11 Ch. 11 Lk. 338t). ‘ It was he who began to 
call on the name of Yahwé’ (6, Vg., B. Jub. ; so We., 
reading $y3 71)—-2.e., Enos introduced forms of worship. 


He is thus represented as the first and greatest of 
founders, worthy to be the father of a city-builder (see 
CAINITES, § 3). This tradition cannot, however, be 
very ancient. Early myths always ascribe forms of 
worship to the teaching of a god; cp the statement (see 
CAINITES, § 3) that Marduk erected the temples, and 
the epithet given to the Moon-god, mukin nindabé, 
‘appointer of sacrifices’ (4 R.933; see Del. Ass. 
HVB, s.v. ‘nindabii’). Enos, therefore (a name that is 
merely a synonym of Adam, ‘man’), which Hommel 


1 See Weber, Altsynag. Pal. Theol., 172 f. (ed. 2, p. 178 /-): 
2 See eg., Jerome, Ep. ad Marcellam; Aug. De Gen. ad 
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traces to the Amelon (= Bab. ami/, ‘man’) of Bérdssus, 
must have been substituted for some other name, On 
the original position of Gen. 4 25 f. see CAINITES, § 12. 

The MT reading, bma 18, is ‘ possibly ' (Di.), if not certainly, 
to be rendered ‘Then was profaned,’ the object being to avoid 
contradiction of the statement in Ex.63 (P). Such a phrase, 
however, as bmn with yy is unparalleled in the Genesis narratives. 
bna, ‘began,’ occurs again in 920 108, where, it is true, accord- 
ing to R. Simon (Ber. raba 23), it has the sense of profanation. 
The alteration of bna into bma involved a disparagement of 


Enos similar to that inflicted upon ENocH (§ 1, end) and Noau 
(i., end) in certain circles. According to an Aggada, in the 
time of this patriarch, and in that of Cain, the sea flooded a 
great tract of land (Ber. rabba, as above). The same extra- 


ordinary view of bma is implied in Tg. Onk. and Jon. and is 
adopted by Rashi. T. K. G; 

EN-RIMMON (1137 }°Y, § 95, ‘fountain of Rimmon ' 
—i.e,, the god Rammān [see RIMMON i.]; PEMMWN 
[BAL]), mentioned in a list of Judahite villages (EZRA ii. 
§ 5 [4], § 15 [1] 2), Neh. 1129 (pemmion [NA ("2)], 
BA omit), but also referred to in Josh. 15 32 (Ain and 
Rimmon; epwMweé [B]; ain Kal PEMMON [L]), 197 
(epemmwn [B], àin Kal PEMMO)O [A]) and 1 Ch. 432 
(Ain, Rimmon, enp. [L]), Zech. 1410 (' from Geba to 
Rimmon, south of Jerusalem’). En-rimmon is the 
"EpexBwv or Eremmon of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
25692; 1206), described by them as a ‘very large 
village’ 16 m. S. from Eleutheropolis. It is usually 
identified with modern Umm er-rumamin, 9 m. N. 
of Beersheba. Zech. 1410, however, suggests that it 
lay farther to the S. Elsewhere (HAZAR-ADAR) it is 
suggested that Azmon, a place on the extreme S. of 
Judah (Nu. 844 / Josh. 154) is a corruption of En- 
rimmon, and that this is represented by the once highly 
cultivated el-‘Aujeh in the Wady Hanein, called by Arab 
tradition a ‘valley of gardens’ (E. H. Palmer). 

EN-ROGEL (535 (Y, § 101; HH pwrHA [BAL], 
H p. [Bin 1 K. 19], H mHYH Toy p. [L in 2S. 1 K.]), 
a famous land-mark near Jerusalem. It was the hiding- 
place of David's spies, Jonathan and Ahimaaz (2 S. 
1717), and lay close to the stone ZOHELETH where 
Adonijah held a sacrificial feast when he attempted to 
assert his claims to the throne (1 K.19). In later 
times it was one of the boundary marks between Judah 
and Benjamin (Josh. 157 1816). The obviously sacred 
character of the spring (cp also GrHon [1], 1 K. 138) 
suggests that it is the same as the Dragon Well of 
Neh. 213 (cp DRAGON, § 4g; but see ZOHELETH). 
There can be little doubt of its antiquity, and it may 
well have been a sacred place in pre-Israelite times. 
The meaning of the name and its identification are 
uncertain. 

The interpretation ‘Fuller's Well’ does not bear the mark 
of antiquity, and is rightly omitted in Ges.(3); >34, ‘fuller,’ 
is nowhere else found in biblical Hebrew (see FULLER, 
Rocettm). It is probable that, like Zōhéletb, the original 
name had some sacred or mythic significance. 

Two identifications of the place have met with considerable 
favour : (1) the Virgin's fountain (‘Ain Sitti Maryam), now ‘Ain 
Umm ed-Deraj, ‘the only real spring close to Jerusalem,’ 
exactly opposite to which lies ez-Zehwéleh, perhaps Zoheleth 
(Clermont-Ganneau, PE FO 1869-70, p. 253); and (2) Bir-Eyyib, 
otherwise known as the Well of Nehemiah, at the junction of 
the W. er-Rababi and Kedron (Rohinson, BR(2) 1332). Against 
(2) (which has found recent support in H. P. Smith, Sam., and 
Benz., Kings) it is urged that Bir-Eyyiab is a well, not a spring,! 
that it lies too far from ez-Zehwéleh, that it is in full view of 
the city, and does not suit the context of 2 $.1717, and that 
its antiquity is uncertain. The chief points in favour of (1) 
(which Baed.@) identifies with Giron {r} are: its antiquity (cp 
Conouits, § 4) and the evidence of Jos. (Av#. vii. 144), who 
places the well in the royal gardens.2 Other arguments based 
upon the fact that in later times the well was used by fullers 
are necessarily precarious. 5. A. C. 


1 H. P. Smith, however, observes that water flows into the 
well, sometimes coming over the top, so that it might readily 
be called a spring (Savz. 354). 

2 The identification of En-rogel with epwyn (Ant. ix. 10 4; 
see Grove, Siith's DB) seems difficult ; the reading is sub- 
stantially the same in all MSS (see Niese), and appears to be 
based upon amoppýyvupe which follows. 
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ENROLMENT (arorpadu, Lk. 22 Acts 537, AV 
‘taxing’); ‘to be enrolled’ (ammorpadecéai; Lk. 
2135, AV ‘taxed’; Heb. 1223, AV ‘written’; cp 
3 Mace. 415). See QUIRINIUS, TAXATION. 

RV has ‘enrolled’ also in 1 Tim. 59 (xaraAéyouot, AV ‘ taken 
into the number’) and in 2 Tim. 24, ozparoAoyéw (‘enrolled him 
as a soldier,’ AV ‘chosen him to be a soldier’). 


EN-SHEMESH (YYY pY, ‘fountain of the sun,'? 
§§ 9, 15; Josh. 157 [mH]rHc HAIoy [BAL]; 1817 
THFHN Baidcamyc [B] m. came [A], (tHIrHN 
camec [L]), on the border of Benjamin, between EN- 
ROGEL and ADUMMIM. The favourite identification 
with the modern ‘Ain e/-Héd or ‘ Apostles’ shrine’ 2 near 
Bethany is questioned by Baed.@) 149, who seems to 
prefer the tradition which identifies the Well of the Sun 
and the Dragon's Well with ‘Ain Sitti Maryam (see EN- 
ROGEL). Van Kasteren, however (ZDPV 13116; see 
also Buhl, Pad. 98), would find En-shemesh in ' Azz er- 
Rawabi in an offshoot of the Wady of the same name, 
situated on the ancient road to Jericho. 


ENSIGNS AND STANDARDS. Two questions 
have to be considered here: (1) how are the Hebrew 
terms to be rendered, and (2) what inferences are to be 
drawn from the historical passages containing these 
terms ? 

(a) 03, és (onpetov, oiconuov; also onuala and 
onpelwois [BNAL etc. }). 

In Is. 526 11 10 (© dpxecv) 12 18 3 30 17 319 (text corrupt; see 
SBOT) Dl is rendered by EV ‘ensign,’ but in Jer. 46 (@ 

eúyere) 21 evyovras) 502 511¢ 27 ‘stand- 

1. Renderings. gery ee o latter i oe 49 22 

6210, and RV in Nu. 218 4 ‘Banner’ is 

adopted by AV in Is. 132 (RV ‘ensign’) and by EV in Ps. 604 

[6] (see below), also by EVmg. in Ex. 1715 (B xarapvyń). In 
Nu. 218 AV gives ‘pole,’ RV ‘standard.’ 

‘ Banner,’ being still in common use, seems the best 
rendering for p; except in Nu. 2187, where ‘pole’ is 
more natural. ‘Banner’ is required also in Ex. 1715/,, 
where Moses is said to have named an altar Yahwe- 
Nissi, ' Yahwé is my banner’ (see JEHOVAH-NISSI), and 
to have broken into this piece of song :— 


Vea, (lifting up) the hand towards Yahwe's banner, 
(1 swear that) Yahwé will give battle to Amalek everlastingly. 


Here, too, we must not pass over four disputed passages 
in which AV (and in some cases RV) assumes the 
existence of a denom. verb from 03, viz., (a) Ps. 604[6] 
(‘a banner. . . that it may be displayed’); (8) Is. 1018 
(opi, EV ‘standard-bearer,’ RV™- ‘sick man’; (y) Is. 
5919 (‘lift up a standard,’ so RV™s; but RV ' [which] 
i driveth,' AV™Z. ‘put to flight’); (6) Zech. 916 
(‘lifted up as an ensign,’ but RV ‘lifted up on high,’ 
RV. ‘ glittering’). All these four passages must be 
regarded as corrupt. (a) Ps. 604[6] should probably 
be read thus, ' Thou hast given a cup [of judgment] to 
thy worshippers that they may be frenzied because of 
the bow’ (S$snad); cp Jer. 2516. In compensation 
Ps. 11613 becomes, ' I will raise the banner (po) for bia) 
of victory.” (8) Is. 1018 pp}(@ gpev-ywr) should apparently 
be pisy3, ‘a thorn-bush.’ (y) Is. 5919, {2 mgg should 
probably be 13 x3 (Klo., Che.), ‘ when Yahwe's breath 
blows upon it,’ (6) The text of Zech. 915 f. needs some 
rearrangement (see Che. JQR 10582). ‘Stones of a 
diadem lifting themselves up over his land' is nonsense. 
In mopuna probably p should bey. Glittering stones, 
used as amulets (see PRECIOUS STONES), are meant. 

(2) b3, dégel, is rendered by EV ‘banner ' in Cant. 24, 
(@ ragare), by ‘standard’ in Nu. 152 22, etc. (all P; 
Táypa [BAFL]). EV also finds a denom. verb from bya 


in Ps. 20 5 [6] Cant. 5106410. Gray thinks (JQR 11927) 


1 Schick (ZDPV, 19157) observes that the name ‘Azz esh- 
e ‘eye of the sun,’ is popularly given to holes in prominent 
rocks, 

2 The name dates from the fifteenth century. It is the last well 
on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho before the dry desert is 
reached, and it is therefore assumed that the apostles must have 
drunk from it on their journey. 
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that the context of all the passages in Nu. is fully 
satisfied by the, meaning ‘company,’ whilst in some of 
them the sense ‘standard’ is plainly unsuitable. The 
sense of ‘company,’ however, is even more difficult to 
justify than that of ‘banner.’! by in Nu. 1 2 10 is 
probably a corruption of 433, ‘troop’ or ‘band’; the 


sense of the word in 1Ch. 74 2Ch. 2611 is strikingly 
parallel. No other course is open, for all the other 
passages adduced for the sense of ‘banner’ are, with 
the possible exception of those in Numbers, corrupt. 
This applies not only to Cant. 24, but also to the 
passages in which a denom. verb is assumed (6 
rerayuevat, Cant. 6410). For an examination of these 
passages see Che. JQR 11 232-236. 

In Cant. 24 read, ‘Bring me (so ©) into the garden-house 
Qarma); I am sick from love. Stay me, etc.’ As to Ps, 
205[6], it is safe to say that ‘to set up banners in the name 
of Yahwé’ is an unnatural phrase (read 7°3), ‘we exult’). The 


bridegroom in Canticles (510 etc.) is not ‘marked out by a 
banner above ten thousand’ (RVmg.); he may perhaps be 
called ‘one looked up to, admired’; but more probably he was 


described in the original text as ba ‘perfect (in beauty).’ 


The bride on her side is not called ‘terrible as bannered [hosts],’ 
but ‘awe-inspiring as towers’; so at least a scribe, but not the 
pore himself, wrote. The corruption was a very early one. 

he scribe, seeking to make sense of half-effaced letters which 


he misread TDN, ‘terrible,’ bethought him of the figure in 8 10, 
and inserted Mì 7322 ‘as towers.’ 


(c) nix, ‘oth, is rendered ‘ensign’ by EV in Nu. 22 
(onuela or onuata [BAF], cnuacia[L]), Ps. 744 (onpuetov 
[Ba-b mg. inf. NRT]). In the latter passage the ‘ensigns’ 
have been supposed to be military standards with 
heathen emblems upon them,” which reminds us of a 
similar theory respecting the ‘abomination of desola- 
tion’ in Mt. 2415. The context of the passage in Ps., 
however, is very corrupt.? 

Of all the above passages there are only two which 
are at once old and free from corruption—viz., Ex. 
l7isf. Nu. 218f. The pole in the 
latter passage was probably such as 
was commonly used for signals to 
collect the Israelites when scattered ; the banner in the 
former was a pole with some kind of (coloured ?) cloth 4 
upon it to attract attention. 

Other terms which might be used for ‘banner’ were 
pi, toren (Is. 3017), and NR, mas éth (Jer. 61, RV 


‘signal’). That ba also was so used in early times is 


more than can be stated safely, nor can we tell what 
distinction there may have been between ’d¢h and xés.5 
Tg. Jerus. (pseudo-Jon. ) tells us that the standards were 
of silk of three colours, and had pictured upon them a 
lion, a stag, a young man, or a cerastes respectively. 
History to the writer of this Targum was not essentially 
different from poetry. TKG: 
Banners are frequently found on the Egyptian and 
the Assyrian monuments. Apart from the royal banner, 
each battalion or even each company in 
3. Parallels. Egypt had its own particular emblem, 
which took the form of a monarch’s name, a sacred 
boat, an animal, or some symbol the meaning of which 
is more or less doubtful. The standard was borne aloft 
npon a spear or staff, and carried by an officer who 
wore as an emblem two lions (to symbolise courage) 


2. Historical 
interpretation. 


l Jt may be mentioned that Friedr. Del. (Heb. Lang. 40; Prol. 
59-61) went too far in rendering Assyr. dig/s, ‘banner’; it 
simply means, as his own Ass. HIB states, ‘ the object of gaze, 
or of attention’ (on the Arabic and Syriac roots, cp Gray, Zc.). 

2 The Jews certainly regarded the mporouat on the Roman 
standards as idols ; see below, § 3. 

3 For an attempted restoration, see Che. Ps.(?), 

4 In Is. 3823 EV rightly renders 03 ‘sail’; a coloured, 
decorated sail is meant (Ezek. 277). 

5 Mr. S. A. Cook suggests that the pink in Nu, 22 may 
refer to clan-marks (cp CUTTINGS, § 6). 

6 See Goblet d’Alviellas’s Migration of Symbols, zzo f. In 
some cases the symbols may have been mere totems; for 
analogies cp Frazer, Totemism, 30. 
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and two other devices apparently representing flies. 
The standard of the Heta-fortress of Dapuru which 
figures in a representation of a siege consists of a shield 
upon a pole pierced with arrows (see EGYPT, fig. 4, 
col. 1223). Reference is made elsewhere (ISRAEL, § 90) 
to the courtesy with which the Roman procurators, 
in deference to Jewish prejudice, removed from the 
ensigns (onuata:) the ‘effigies’ (mporoual) of the 
emperor. It was not the ensigns themselves but the 
presence of the additional mporopal that was the cause 
of the Jewish sedition against Pilate (cp Jos. dz. xviii. 
31, B/Jii. 927). See further, art. ‘Signa Militaria’ 
in Smith’s Class. Dict., and art. ' Flag’ in ZB), 
T. K. C.—S. A. C. 


EN-TAPPUAH (MƏNPY; murun Oahewe [B*], 
etc. ), Josh. 177. See TAPPUAH, 2. 


EPÆNETUS (emainertoc [Ti. WH]), ‘ my beloved, 
the first-fruits of Asia ? unto Christ,’ as he is described 
in the salutation sent to him in Rom. 165, appears to 
have been Paul's first convert in Ephesus, as Stephanas 
and his household were in Corinth (1 Cor. 1615). From 
his not being designated ‘kinsman’ it has been inferred 
that he was a Gentile. The name is of not uncommon 
occurrence in the East ; cp C/G, 2953 (Ephesus), 3903 
(Phrygia). For the bearing which this name has upon 
the criticism of the epistle, see ROMANS, §§ 4, 10. Cp 
COLOSSIANS, § 4. 

In the lists of ‘the seventy disciples’ by the Pseudo-Dorothens 
and Pseudo-Hippolytus (see DISCIPLE, $ 3), Epænetus figures 
as Bishop of Carthage or Carthagena (Kap@ayévys, Cartagznis). 
In the Greek Church he is commemorated with Crescens, 
Silas, and Andronicus on 30th July. 

EPAPHRAS (eradpac [Ti. WH], an abbreviated 
form of EPAPHRODITUS [¢.v.]), a faithful ‘ minister’ 
didxovos), and ‘bond-servant’ (do0Aos) of Christ (Col. 
17 412), founder of the church at COLOsSE [¢.v., 
§ 2], and teacher in the neighbouring towns of Laodicea 
and Hierapolis (see 413). Epaphras visited Paul in his 
captivity, and it is probable that the outbreak of false 
teaching in the Colossian church may have led him to 
seek Paul’s aid with the result that the epistle to the 
COLOSSIANS (see § 5, f.) was written. Did Epaphras 
share Paul's imprisonment during the writing of the 
epistle, or does ‘fellow-prisoner’ (6 cuvarypyddwros ; 
Philem. 23) refer to merely a spiritual captivity? Cp 
the term ‘ fellow-soldier’ (art. EPAPHRODITUS) below, 
and see Milligan in Hastings’ DB. 


EPAPHRODITUS (eradpodAitoc [Ti. WH.], 
‘charming’), the delegate (dméc7odos, see APOSTLE, 
§§ 1 n., 3) of the Philippians, visited Paul during his 
imprisonment at Rome and remained with him—to 
the detriment of his health (Phil. 225 7 418). Paul's 
estimate of him is summed up in the eulogy ‘my brother 
and fellow- worker and fellow - soldier’ (ddeXgpd» xal 
auvepyov kal owvoTpatewTyy pov; 225). On his return 
Epaphroditus no doubt took with him the epistle to 
the PHILIPPIANS, the grave warnings of which (32) 
may have been due to the report he had brought (cp 
EpAPHRAS). It is by no means necessary to identify 
Epaphras and Epaphroditus : indeed, though they have 
several features in common (note, ¢.z., ‘ fellow-soldier ’ 
and ‘fellow-prisoner’) these are far outweighed by 
the points of difference. Epaphroditus is a common 
name in the Roman period.? 


EPHAH(N5"),* raima [BALQ™.-], raimdap[SAQ]). 
1. Perhaps rather azy OF Ay, a Midianite clan ; 


Gen. 254 (yepap [A], yard. [DEL]); 1 Ch. 133 (yapep 
[B], yat@ap [A]). With Midian it is mentioned in Is. 


1 Can one compare the mysterious ‘hornet’ which paved the 
way for the entrance of the tribes into Canaan (see HORNET)? 

2 TR "Axatas (cp AV) is certainly wrong; see ACHAIA (end). 

3 Notably the one to whom Josephus dedicated his ‘ Antiqui- 
ties’ (Vita, § 76; Ant. Pref., § 2; c. Ap. i. 1). 

4 According to Halévy (Journ. As. 7th ser. 103944), n5% 
occurs as a personal name in the Safa inscriptions. 
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606 as being rich in camels, and as bringing gold and 
incense from Sheba. See MIDIAN. 

2. and 3. Calebite names ; x Ch. 2 46 (yarpanà [rañar] [B*], 
yapa [q m.] [BDA], n yacda [x.] [L]); v. 47. 

EPHAH (DON; otd[e]}i [Lev. 511 620 Nu. 515 
285 Judg. 619 Ruth 217 1S. 124 1717 Ezek. 45136], 
METPON [Dt. 2514 Pr. 2010, Am., Zech., Ezek., 
etc.]). See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


EPHAI (°D'Y, Kr.; ‘DW, Kt. ; wee [N], -t [A], 
le [B], -0 [Qmg.subð'ut vid.], opH!, Syr. Hex. ™® 
«Da ), according to MT, a man of Netophah, whose 
sons were among the adherents of Gedaliah (Jer. 408f). 
In the parallel text, 2 K. 2523, sy y is not found. 
Apparently ‘sons of . . . ' (my2) is a corruption of 
a duplication of the following word ‘ Netophathite,’ 
sawa (Che.); note the warning Pasék which pre- 


cedes. The Netophathite meant is SERAIAH (g.v., 3). 
EPHER ("5Y, ‘gazelle,’ § 68, cp EPHRON; apep 
[BADEL]. 


1. A Midianite clan, Gen. 254 (agecp [L]); 1 Ch. 
133 (oġep [BA], yo. [L]). Knobel and Delitzsch com- 


pare the Banu Gifar of the stem of Kināna in Hijaz; | 


but if HANOCH (g.v., 1) has been rightly identified, 
Epher may very possibly be the modern ‘Ofr, which is 
near Hanakiya, between the Tihāma mountain range 
and Abān (so Wetzstein; see Di.). Glaser (Skizze, 
2449), however, prefers to connect the name with the 
Apparu of the inscriptions of Agur-bani-pal (AB 2223). 
From its mention in connection with Judah, E. 
Manasseh, and Reuben (see below), it is possible that 
various layers of the tribe of Epher were incorporated 
with the Israelites at a later time (cp Nöld. in Schenkel, 
BL 4218. See MIDIAN). 

2. b. Ezrab, of Jupan, 1 Ch. 417 (yadep [A], epep [L]) ; cp 
EPHRON i., 3. 

3. A head of a subdivision of MANASSEH, 1 Ch. 524 (odep 
{BA]); cp EPHRON i., 2. S: A.C. 

EPHES-DAMMIM (0° DON; edepmem [B], 
adecdommein [A], adeclAalmein [L,; ems? 
[Pesh.]; EN Trepat! AOMEIM[AG. ], 2% nibus dommin 
[Vg.]; cp OS 8511, 9623, 22618), or, if epes be 
taken to mean ‘end [of],’ Dammim is, according to 
MT, the name of a spot where the Philistines encamped, 
between SOCOH 1, and AZEKAH (158.171). By Van 
de Velde (who is followed in Riehm’'s Æ WB) it is 
identified with Damzin, on the N. side of the Wady 
es-Sant, E. of the Roman road to Bet Nettif; but a 
different name for this ruin was obtained in the 
Ordnance Survey, and the name Damûn, if it occurs 
at all, seems to belong to a site nearer the high hills. 
Conder (PZFQ, 1875, p. 193), on the other hand, finds 
an echo of the name in Bzz Fased (‘a place of bleeding’), 
which is close to Socoh (Shuweikeh) on the SE. This 
will not do for the site of the encampment—for the 
reason given in Che. Aids, 85, n. 1—-but Conder’s 
view is not that Bét Fased represents the site (Buhl, 
Geogr. 90, n. 92), but that it is an echo of a name of 
the great valley of Elah (see ELAH, VALLEY OF) which 
arose out of the sanguinary conflicts that frequently 
occurred there. This is too fanciful a conjecture, 
We must, it would seem, either regard ‘in Ephes- 
dammim’ in 1 S. 171 as (on the analogy of PASDAM- 
MIM) a corruption of mẹ poya ‘in the valley of 
Rephaim’ (or Ephraim; see REPHAIM), or else take 
-dammim to be a corruption of some proper name, 
ephes being in this case also a corruption of pny, ‘ valley.’ 
The latter view is less probable, but hardly impossible. 

The Philistines appear to have encamped on the southern, 
and the Israelites on the northern side of the valley of Elah (see 
Che. Aids, 85), and, considering how often the same valley has 
more than one name, we may conjecture that the site of the 
Philistine encampment was described as ‘in the valley of X'= 
‘in the valley of Elah’ (or, ‘terebinth-valley’). In 18.172 


some point in the valley of Elah is mentioned as the site of the 
encampment of the Israelites; but ‘in the valley of Elah’ would 
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not improbably be inserted by the redactor from v.19, which 
verse seems to have come from another version of the tradition 
(see Klo.). 


The present writer, who prefers the former of the 
alternatives suggested above, supposes (1) that ‘in the 
valley of Rephaim’ (or Ephraim) is a discrepant state- 
ment of the scene of the fight with Goliath, and (2) 
that it is the correct statement, Others may have an 
insuperable objection to this, and for their benefit 
another suggestion is made. It is not inconceivable 
that ' Valley of the Terebinth’ (79x7) was the name of 


that part of the valley in which David won his victory, 
whilst a larger section of the valley was called ' Valley 
of the red-brown [lands]’; cp ‘the ascent of the red- 
brown [hills], Josh. 157; red-brown in each case is 
waans- ‘Large patches of it (the ploughed land in the 
valley of Elah) were of a deep red colour, exceptional, 
and therefore remarkable’ (Miller, Tke Least of ali 
Lands, 125). From ppn to ppi is an easy step. 
H. P. Smith is hardly decisive enough in his rejection 
of Lagarde’s ppn p2! The torrent was of course 
dried up, and no longer a landmark. See ELAH, 
VALLEY OF. T. K. C. 


EPHESIANS. See COLOSSIANS AND EPHESIANS. 


EPHESUS (edecoc [Ti. WH]; gent. 'Epésios, 
EPHESIAN) lay on the left bank of the Cayster (mod. 
Kuchuk Mendere, Little Mzeander), about 6 
m. from the sea, nearly opposite the island 
of Samos. Long before the Ionian im- 
migration the port at the mouth of the river had 
attracted settlers, who are called Carians (Paus. vii. 26), 
but were probably the Hittites whose centre of power 
lay at Pteria in Cappadocia ; see HITTITES, § 11 To 
the E. of Mt. Koressos, in the plain between the 
isolated height of Prion (or Pion) and the eminence 
at the foot of which the modern village stands, there 
arose a shrine of the many-breasted Nature-goddess 
identified by the Greeks with their own Artemis (see 
Diana). The population lived, in the primitive 
Anatolian fashion, in village groups (x@uar) round the 
shrine, on land belonging to it wholly or in part, com- 
pletely dominated by the priests. With the coming of 
the Ionians, who, after long conflict, established them- 


1. Early 
history. 


| selves on the spur of Mt. Koressos now shown as the 


place of Paul's prison (ancient Athenzeum), began an 
obstinate struggle between the Oriental hierarchy and 
Hellenic political ideas, which were based upon the 
conception of the city (mó^ıs). The early struggles of 
the immigrants with the armed priestesses perhaps gave 
rise to the Greek Amazon-legends. Even after actual 
hostilities had ceased, and the two communities had 
agreed to live side by side, this dualism continued to be 
the key to Ephesian history. The power of the priestly 
community remained co-ordinate with, or only partially 
subordinate to, that of the civic authorities ; 
the city and the temple continued to be 
formally distinct centres of life and govern- 
ment (cp Curtius, Beitr. z. Gesch. u. Top. Kleinas., 14). 
The situation of the shrine, near one of the oldest ports 
of Asia Minor, at the very gateway of the East (Strabo, 
663) brought the worship into contact with allied Semitic 
cults. These and similar influences gave the Ephesian 
worship that œcumenic character which was its greatest 
boast (Acts 1927; Paus. iv. 318; Hicks, Zzser. Brit. 
Afus. 482, see Ramsay, Class. Rev. 1893, p. 78 f). 
Even apart from the existence of the Aeron, the greatness 
of Ephesus was assured ; for, admirably placed as were 
all the Ionic cities (Herod. 1142), none were so fortunate 
as Ephesus, lying as she did midway between the Hermos 
on the N. (at the mouth of which was Smyrna) and the 
Mzeander on the S. (port, Miletus). On the downfall 
of Smyrna, before the Lydians, about 585 B.C., and 


2. Govern- 
ment. 


Users. 76. For the grounds of this 


1 See BN 76, and c 
aie 292, and note Dr.’s criticism on 


reading see Dr. TBS 
Lag. 
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the ruin of Phokaia and Miletus by the Persians in 494 
B.C., she inherited the trade of the Hermos and Maeander 
valleys. The port had always suffered from the alluvium 
of the Cayster, and its ultimate destruction from that 
cause had been rendered inevitable by an unfortunate 
engineering scheme of Attalus II. Philadelphus, about 
a century and a half before Strabo wrote ; yet in Strabo’s 
time and in that of Paul the city was the greatest em- 
porium of Asia (Str. 641, éumdprov oðsa péyiorov Tv 
kara Thy ’Aclay ri évrds rot Tavpov ; reflected in Rev. 
1811-14). Shortly after Paul's visit the proconsul 
Barea Soranus tried to dredge the port (61 A.D. ; 
Tac. Ann. 1623), Its commercial relations are illus- 
trated by the fact that even the minium (pldros) of 
Cappadocia was shipped from Ephesus, not from Sinope 
(Str. 540), and by the travels of Paul himself (Acts 18 
19-21 191; cp 1824). Ephesus was the centre of Roman 
administration in Asia. The narrative in Acts reveals 
an intimate acquaintance with the special features of its 
position. As the Province of Asia was senatorial (Str. 
840), the governor is rightly called proconsul.! Being 
a free city, Ephesus had assemblies and magistrates, 
senate (SovAy), and popular assembly (é€xxAnola) of its 
own; but orderliness in the exercise of civic functions 
was jealously demanded by the imperial system (Acts 
1940; cp DEU. Coir. Hell... 1883, P- 506) The 
theatre, which was probably the usual place of meeting 
for the assembly,“ is still visible. Owing to the decay 
of popular government under the empire, the ‘public 
clerk ' (ypauuareùs Tob dou) became the most import- 
ant of the three ‘recorders,’ and the picture in Acts 
of the ‘ town-clerk’s' consciousness of responsibility, and 
his influence with the mob is true to the inscriptions 
(e.g., CIG 2994, 2966, etc.). From its devotion to 
Artemis the city appropriated the title ‘ Neokoros' (Acts 
1935: vewxdpos, did. ‘temple-sweeper’), and, as the 
town-clerk said, its right to the title was notorious. 

The word Neokoros was ‘an old religious term adopted and 
developed in the imperial cultus,’—é.¢., under the empire the title 
Neokoros, or Neokoros of the Emperors, was conferred by the 
Senate’s decree at Rome, and was coincident with the erection 
of a temple and the establishment of games in honour of an 
Emperor, When a second temple and periodical games were, 
by leave of the Senate, established, in honour of a later Emperor, 
the city became Sis Newxépos (‘twice Neokoros’), and even 
(rpis N.) ‘thrice Neokoros' in inscriptions and on coins. 
Hence under the empire not only Ephesus but also Laodiceia 
and other Asiatic cities boasted the title. See Rams. Hist. 
Phryg. 158; Büchner, de Neocoria. 

Naturally Ephesus was the head of a conventus,—i.e., 
it was an assize town (Plin. 527, ‘ Ephesum vero, alterum 
lumen Asize, remotiores conveniunt '); 
hence in Acts 1938 ‘the courts are 
open’ (cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 1021, Strabo, 629). From its 
position as the metropolis of Roman Asia Ephesus was 
naturally a meeting-point of the great roads. 

On the one side a road crossing Mt. Tmélos ran north-east- 
wards to Sardis, and so into Galatia (cp GaLaTiAa). More 
important was that which ran southwards into the Mæander 
valley. Ephesus was, therefore, the western terminus of the 
‘back-bone of the Roman road system '—the great trade route 
to the Euphrates by way of Laodiceia and Colossæ (Rams. 
Hist. Geogr. of ADI 49), and the ‘sea-end of the road along 
which most of the criminals sent to Rome from the province of 
Asia would be led’ (Rams. CA. in R. Emp. 318); hence Ignatius, 
writing to the church there, says, ‘ye are a high road of them 
that are on their way to die unto God’ (E24. 12, mápoðós éore 
THY cis Ocov avarpovpévwv ; cp Rev. 176). 

It was, in part, by the route just described, that 
Paul on his Third journey reached Ephesus from the 
interior, avoiding, however, the towns of the Lycus 
valley by taking the more northerly horse-path over the 
Duz-bel pass, by way of Seiblia (Acts 191, dceAOdvTa, rà 


1 Acts 19 38, avðúraro: ; the plural is generic, although others 
take it to allude to P. Celer, imperial procurator, and the freed- 
man Helius, who may have remained in Asia with joint pro- 
consular power after murdering the proconsul Junins Silanus at 
the instigation of Agrippina, in 54 a.p.—Tac. An#. 1313 Lewin, 
Fasti Sacri. 

2 Cp Jos. Ant, xix. 82, Agrippa at Cæsarea ; Tac. /Zist, 2 80, 
‘tum Antiochensium theatrum ingressus, ubi illis consultare mos 
est.. °; Jos. B/ vii. 33; Cic. Pro Flacc 7,816; Philostr. Vit. 
Apoll. 4 10 (p. 147), Hyev jAtkiav râsav èri tò béarpov, of Ephesus. 
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dvwrepixa pépn. See Rams. Ch. in R. Emp. 94). 
True to his principle, Paul went to the centre of Roman 
life; and along the great lines of communication, with- 
out his personal intervention, his message spread east- 
wards into the Lycus valley (see COLOSSE, HIERAPOLIS, 
LAODICEA). All the ‘seven churches’! of Rev. 1-3 
were probably founded at this period, for all were great 
trade centres and in communication with Ephesus. The 
labours of subordinates were largely responsible for their 
foundation, perhaps in all cases, though it is only in one 
group that evidence is forthcoming (Col. 17 412-17). 
The position of Ephesus as the metropolis of Asia is 
clearly reflected in her primacy in the list (Rev. 11r 21). 
In this way, ‘all they which dwelt in Asia heard the 
word . . . both Jews and Greeks’ (Acts 1910). 

Jews we should expect to find in great numbers at 
Ephesus. As early as 44 B.C., Dolabella in his consul- 
ship had granted them toleration for their rites and 
Sabbath observance, and safe conduct in their pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem (Jos, Az. xiv. 1012); they must then have 
been a rich community to have been able to buy these 
favours. Their privileges were confirmed by the city 
(2d¢d,, 1025), and subsequently by Augustus (Z¢., xvi. 
627). To them, as usual (cp ACTS, § 4), was Paul's 
first message on both visits (Acts 1819 198); but the 
good-will with which he had been welcomed on his 

: first appearance (Acts 1820) cooled, 
< Ati hudeito and he was compelled at last to take 
his teaching from the synagogue to the 
philosophical ‘school of one Tyrannus' (Acts 19ọ, 
diareyduevos év TH oxor) Tvpdyvov—' from the fifth 
to the tenth hour’ added by D—i.e., after the usual 
teaching hours; cp Bull. Corr. Hell., 1887, p. 400; 
Rains. £xfos. March, 1893, p. 223). 

Soon Paul came into collision with the beliefs and 
practices peculiar to the place in a twofold manner. 

Ephesus was a centre of the magical arts of the East. 

It is significant that the earliest Ephesian document extant 
deals with the rules of augury (6th cent. B.C. ; Juscer, Brit, Mus. 
678). The so-called ‘ Ephesian letters’ (Edéova ypdupara) were 
mystic symbols engraved upon thestatue of the goddess (Eustath. 
Od. 14); they were inscribed upon tablets of terra-cotta or other 
material, and used as amulets (Athen. 12548, èv oxvrapiots 
parrotar dépwr "Edeoyia ypádupara kaña). When pronounced 
they were regarded as powerful charms, especially effective in 
cases of possession by evil spirits (cp Plut. Syazf. vii. 54: ot 
payor, Tois Samorgouévous KeAevovor ta "Edéoia ypdpmara 
katadéyerv kat dvonacecv), The study of these symbols was an 
elaborate pseudo-science. 

The miracles ascribed to Paul were therefore clearly 
designed to meet the circumstances; they were 
‘special’ (Acts 1911: of ras Tvxovcas)—the expulsion 
of diseases and of evil spirits by means of ‘hand- 
kerchiefs or aprons’ (govddpia  otpixly@ca) which 
are, possibly, to be connected with Paul's own daily 
labour for his living (1 Cor. 412: komi@mev épyagdpevor 
rais llais xepolv ; 1 Thess. 29). Especially was his 
power brought into comparison with that claimed by 
the Jewish cxorcists (see EXORCISTS), as previously in 
Paphos (Acts 136); although in the story of the sons 
of Sceva and the burning of the treatises on magic 
there are considerable difficulties—‘ the writer is here 
rather a picker-up of current gossip, like Herodotus, 
than a real historian’ (Rams. Sé. Paul, 273). 

In the second place, the new teaching came into 
collision with the popular worship. Even before 
the great outbreak, fierce opposition must have 
been encountered from the populace (1 Cor. 1532: 
eOnptopaxnoa, ‘1 fought with beasts’—a word which 
contains a mixture of Roman and Greek ideas: the 
Platonic comparison of the mob to a beast, Rep. 493, 
and the death of criminals in the circus ; cp 1 Cor. 49: 
ó Beds Huds rods dmocrbAous eoxdrors amédactev, ws 
émiOavarlous, and v. 13). In the conviction that ‘a 
great door and effectual’ was opened in the province, 
in spite of there being ‘many adversaries’ (1 Cor. 


Christianity. 


1 [f From the seven letters, chap. 1, we see how carefully 
the author had studied the situation in the Christian com- 
munities accessible to him.’—Jilicher, Ein? in das NT, 169.) 
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168/.), the apostle had resolved to remain at Ephesus 
until Pentecost (of 57 A.D. probably). ‘The great festival 
of the goddess occurred in the month Artemision (C/G, 
2954) = Mar.-Apr.; but whether it must be brought into 
connection with the riot or not is uncertain. The 
opposition did not originate with the priests, but was 
organised by the associated tradesmen engaged in the 
manufacture of ‘shrines’ (vaot), led by Demetrius who 
was one of the chief employers of labour (Acts 19 24 ; 
see DIANA, § 2). Such trade-guilds (2pya, épyaciat) 
were common in Asia Minor.} It is clear, however, that 
the riot was badly organised (see Acts 1932). 

The watchword, ‘Great is Artemis’ (MeydAy 7 
*Apreuis) raised by the workmen, diverted the excite- 
ment of the populace, and the demonstration became 
anti-Jewish (v. 34) rather than directly and especially 
anti-Christian. ‘The nationality of Gaius and Aristarchus 
(Macedonians, AV; Aristarchus alone Macedonian 
according to some few MSS, Gaius in that case being 
the Gaius of Derbe of Acts 204; cp GAtus, 2) would tend 
in the same direction so long as Paul remained invisible 
(v. 30), as, apart from the Romans, the Jews formed the 
only conspicuous foreign element in the city, and one 
notoriously hostile to the popular cult. The solicitude 
of ‘certain Asiarchs’ (v. 31; cp Euseb. HE 415; see 
ASIARCH} for the apostle is significant, as they were 
the heads of the politico-religious organisation of 
the province in the cult of Rome and the Emperor ; 
whence we must infer that neither the imperial 
policy nor the feeling of the educated classes was 
opposed to the new teaching as yet. The town-clerk’s 
speech is virtually an apologia for the Christians. 
It is true that a very different view has been 
suggested (Hicks, Zxfos. June 1890; cp Rams. 
Expos. July 1890), in which Demetrius the silversmith 
is identified with the Demetrius named as President of 
the Board of Neopoioi (‘temple-wardens,’ /ascr. Brit. 
Alus. §78). Hicks supposes that the priests persuaded 
the Board to organise the riot, and that the honour voted 
in the inscription to Demetrius and his colleagues was 
in recognition of their services in the cause of the god- 
dess. Apart from the doubt attaching to the restoration 
N[eororoi], and to the date of the decree, the theory 
does not show why the priests acted by intermediaries 
who were civil not religious magistrates ; nor how ¿rade 
interests were affected—i.e., it involves the assumption 
that the author of Acts misconceived the situation, and 
in recasting his authority altered veorads ’Apréuidas into 
Toy vaovs dpyupols Apréudos. Further, in order to 
explain the difference between the friendly attitude of 
the Asiarchs and the supposed hostility of the priests, it 
is necessary to assume that the Asiarchs represented a 
different point of view from that of the native hierarchy. 
There is no evidence that they represented the point of 
view of the Roman governors, and probably they had 
themselves previously held priesthoods of local cults 
before becoming Asiarchs: they represented the view 
of the upper classes generally, one which prevailed out- 
side Jewish circles wherever Paul preached (for com- 
plete discussion, see Rams. CA. in Rom, Emp. 112 f.) 

The short visit during the voyage from Corinth to 
Cæsarea at the close of the Second journey, and the two 
and a half years’ labour there during the Third journey, 
together with the interview with the Ephesian elders at 
Miletus on the return voyage (Acts 2017), form the 
only record of Paul’s personal contact with Ephesus, 
unless we admit the inferences drawn from the Pastoral 
Epistles.? 


1 Cp C/G 3208: oi év "Eddow épydtat mpomvAcirat. See 
especially Thyatira, where we have, among others, xaAxeis, 
xaAxor’mot. Possibly classification by trade was pre-Greek— 
Herod. 1 93—the tribe being a Greek introduction; Rams. Mist. 
Phryg. 1105. Cp Oxyrhyncus Papyri, vol. i. p. 85—returns of 
stock in trade by Egyptian guilds, cowdy trav yadKoKoAAnTor, 
Tov GudoTwAwMy, etc. See Menadier, Ephes. 28. 

2 [The Pastoral Epistles, though they may possibly contain 
fragments of genuine letters of Paul (worked up with freedom), 
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Philem. 22 (‘prepare me also a lodging’; cp Phil. 2 24) 
expresses an expectation of visiting Colossa, eh inevitably 
implied a visit to Ephesus. zr Tim.13 implies that this in- 
tention was realised, and perhaps there are hints also of a fourth 
visit ; some reconstruct thas fragmentary picture of these years 
so as to give even a fifth or a sixth visit (Conybeare and Howson 
25477.) before the final departure for Nicopolis by way of 
Miletus and Corinth (2 Tim. 4 20). 


On the destruction of Jerusalem the surviving apostles 
and leading members of the church found refuge in 
Asia, and for a time Ephesus became virtu- 


cel ally the centre of the Christian world. 
times, “N2REYW and PHILIP, with Aristion and 


JOHN the Elder, had their abode here; in 


this circle Polycarp passed his youth. 

The modern name of Ephesus (Ayasalu) is a corruption of 
Ayos Theoldgos (Ayios @eoAdyos), the town being named in 
Byzantine times from the great Church of St. John the Divine, 
built by Justinian on the site of an earlier edifice : its ruins are 
visible on the height above the modern village (cp Procop. de 
“Ed. 51; Rams. Hist. Geogr. AM, 110). This church became 
the centre of a town, Ephesus itself being gradually abandoned. 
The plain has thus reverted to its original condition, the miserable 
remnant of the population now occupying the site of the sanc- 
tuary of Artemis founded by the prehistoric settlers, whilst the 
site of the Greek and Roman Ephesus is a desert (Rev. 2 5). 

See Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, 1877, for the excavations 
(now resumed in the town by the Vienna Arch. Inst.; cp 


peat Atheneum, no. 3677; Class. Rev. April, 
6. Bibliography. rgoo), For history, Curtius, Beitr. z. 


Gesch. u. Top. Kleinasiens, 1872; but Guhl’s -phestaca, 1843, 
is still valuable. The epigraphic results of Wood's labours are 
given in Greck Inscr. of Brit. Mus, 3. Consult also Zimmer- 
mann, Ephesos im ersten christ. Jahrhundert; Weber, Guide 
du Voyageur à Ephése (Smyrna, 1891), with good maps (plan of 
Ephesus after Weber in Handbook to Asia Minor, Murray, 
1895, p- 96); good article, with good views and maps, by Benn- 
dorf (‘Topographische Urkunde aus Ephesos’), in Festschrift fir 
H. Niepert, 1898. W.J W. 

EPHLAL eN meaning ?), a Jerahmeelite name, 
1Ch.237. The MT is virtually supported by @ (adayya, 
-76[B], opA\ad [A]}—A, M from A), but the name was per- 
haps originally theophorous. Read, therefore, syby, an 
abbreviated form of nbp*>x (see ELIPHELET), or, more 
probably, braby (cp OL eddaed). See ELPAAL, and 
cp @'’s readings there cited. S A C: 

EPHOD (TIDN, JEN; in Pent. BAL, ETWMIC 
Vg. superhumerale; in Judg. and 1S. epoyà, epwà, 
ephod ; in 2S. 614 1 Ch. 1527 croAn, but epoyà [L] 
in x Ch. ; Hos. 34 iepareia [BAQ]), a Hebrew word 
(46d) which the English translators have taken over as 
a technical term. The word is used in the historical 
books in two meanings, the connection between which 
is not clear. 

The boy Samuel ministered before Yahwe, ‘girt with 
a linen ephod’ (32 max man, 15.218); in the same 

ILAA garb, David, when he brought the ark up 

garment to Jerusalem, danced before Yahwè with 

* all his might (25.614; in xCh. 15274 
the words are a gloss). It was long the accepted 
opinion that the linen ephod was the common vestment 
of the priests; but in 18.2218 ‘linen’ (éad) is a 
gloss (see @®, as also G" in 1 S. 218), and the other 
passages usually alleged in support of the theory speak 
of dearing or carrying the ephod, not of wearing it (see 
below, § 2). This ephod was manifestly a scanty gar- 
ment, for Michal taunts David with indecently exposing 
himself like any lewd fellow. It was probably not a 
short tunic, as is generally thought, but a loin-cloth 
(repi{wua) about the waist; Samuel’s tunic (byp) is 
mentioned separately, and the verb rendered ‘gird’ (3m) 
is used in Hebrew not of belting in an outer garment, 
but only of binding something (girdle, sword-belt, loin- 
cloth) about the loins ; additional support is given to 
this view by the shape of the high priest’s ephod (see 
below, § 3). David's assumption of this meagre garb 
on an occasion of high religious ceremony may perhaps 
have been a return toa primitive costume which anti- 
quity had rendered sacred, as the pilgrims to Mecca 
are un-Pauline in langnage and in theological position, nor can 
they be fitted into a chronology of the life of Paul. See 
Jülicher (of. cit., § 13), and cp Pasrorat EpistLEes.—Ep.] 
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to-day must wear the simple loin-cloth (‘tsdr, see 
GIRDLE, 1), which was once the common dress of the 
Arabs. 
The ephod was used in divining or consulting Yahwe. 
Of this there is frequent mention in the a ae a 
Saul and David (1 S. 1418 4s [6]: 
2. The ephod- cp v.3 2369 oe see also as 34. 
oracle. From the passages in r S. it appears 
that the ephod was carried byethe priest (14328 6, 
cp 236); to carry the ephod is the distinction of 
the priesthood (2218 G), one of its chicf prerogatives 
(228). When Saul or David wishes to consult Yahwé, 
the priest brings the ephod to him ; he puts an inter- 
rogatory which can be answered categorically (1437 
2310-12 308), or a simple alternative, or a series of 
alternatives narrowing the question by successive exclu- 
sion (14 36-42, cp 1020-22). The priest manipulated the 
ephod in some way ; Saul breaks off a consultation by 
ordering the priest to take his hand away (1419). The 
response, as we should surmise from the form of the 
interrogatory, was given by lot; in 1441 f. (G, cp 18) the 
lot is cast with two objects, named respectively Urim 
and Thummim (see URM). ‘That the ephod was part 
of the apparatus of divination may be inferred also 
from its frequent association with the TERAPHIM [¢.v.] 
(Judg. 17 f. Hos. 34; ep Ezek. 2121 [26] Zech. 102). 
The passages in Samuel, whilst leaving no doubt 
concerning the use of the ephod, throw little light upon 
its nature. They show, however, that it was not a 
part of the priests’ apparel; it was carried, not worn 
(xg never means ‘wear’ a garment; cp also 236, ‘in 
his hand’), and brought (eam, ‘ bring near’) to the 
person who desired to consult the oracle. Other pass- 
ages seem to lead to a more positive conclusion. At 
Nob the sword of Goliath, which had been deposited in 
the temple as a trophy, was kept wrapped up in a 
mantle ‘behind the ephod,’ which must, therefore, be 
imagined as standing free (1S. 21o[ro]).? In Judg. 17 J. 
ephod and teraphim in one version of the story are 
parallel to pese? and massékah (idol) in the other. Itis 
natural, though not necessary, to suppose that the ephod 
was something of the same kind, and the association of 
ephod with teraphim elsewhere (Hos. 34) is thought to 
confirm this view. Gideon's ephod (made of 1700 
shekels of gold) set up (axa, cp 15.52 2S. 617 [of the 
ark]; cp iôpúew) at Ophrah, where, according to the 
deuteronomistic editor, it became the object of idolatrous 
worship Judg. 827), was plainly an idol, or, more pre- 
cisely, an agalma, of some kind. Many scholars infer 
that the ephod in Judg. 827 17 f. and 18.219 was an 
image of Yahwè; and some think that a similar 
image is meant in all the places cited above where the 
ephod is used in divining. We should then imagine 
a portable idol before which the lots were cast. See 
below, §§ 3 (end), 4. 
In P the ephod is one of the ceremonial vestments of 
the high priest enumerated in Ex.284. The pattern 
3. The high a the ephod is given in ee os 
Sar hod © rication is recorded in 392 J. (=6 
reas ae 369 J) the investiture of Aaron in 
Gass 295 Lev.87. The description is not 
altogether clear ; nor do the accounts of those who had 
(probably) scen the high priest in his robes afford much 
additional light.® 


1 MT (so @A) substitutes che ark Ga), as in r K.226. See 
ARK, col. 305, n. 

2 It is possible, however, that 64éd has here been substituted 
for another word (perhaps ärðn, ‘ark'), for reasons similar to 
those which led © to omit the words altogether (they have been 
introduced in many codd. from Theodolion). 

3 See Moore, Judges, 381. 

4 If the words ‘before me’ (435) in x S. 2 28 are original, they 
exclude this hypothesis ; see, however, @BAL and Pell 

5 Ecclus. 45 10 Heb.; Æp. Arist., ed. Schmidt, in Merx, 
Archiv, 1 271 f.; Philo, De Monarch. 25 f. (ii. 225 7. Mangey), 
Vit, Mosts, 311 f. (ii. 151 ff); Jos. BJ v.57; Ant. iii. T5. 
See also Jerome, Ad Fabiolam, ep. 6415; Ad Marcellam, 
ep. 29. 
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Braun (De vestitu sacerdotum, 1698, p. 462 7), whom most 
scholars since his day have followed, held that the ephod con- 
sisted of two pieces, one covering the front of the body to a little 
below the waist, the other the back ; two shoulder straps (msna) 
ran up from the front piece on either side of the breastplate, 
and were attached to the back by clasps on the shoulders; a 
band, woven in one piece with the front of the ephod, passed 
around the body under the arms and secured the whole. 

Others conceive of the ephod as an outer garment covering 
the body from the arm-pits to the hips, firmly bound on by its 
girdle, and supported by straps over the shoulders, something 
like a waistcoat with a square opening in front for the insertion 
of the hreastplate.? This view is incompatible with the descrip- 
tions in Exodus, especially with the directions for the making 
and the use of the band (28827 295); against Braun’s theory it 
must be noted that nothing is said in the text about a back piece, 
nor is there anything to suggest that the ephod was made in two 
parts ; 288 again seems to exclude such a construction. 

As far as we can now understand the description, 
the high priest's ephod appears to have been a kind 
of apron, tied around the waist by a band or girth 


(avn = van, cingulum); from the corners of the apron 


two broad shoulder-straps (msns) were carried up to 
the shoulders, and there fastened (to the robe, Sym) by 
two brooches set with onyx stones.? The oracle-pouch 
(usen jen, EV ‘breastplate of judgment’ ; cp BREAST- 
PLATE ii, col. 607) was permanently attached by its 
corners to the shoulder-straps, filling the space between 
them, and on its lower border meeting the upper edge of 
the ephod proper. The high priest's ephod may then be 
regarded as a ceremonial survival of the primitive loin- 
cloth (éhéd bad; see above, § 1) worn by Samuel and 
David,’ precisely as a Christian bishop at one time wore 
—as the Pope does still—over his alb a succinctorium 
with its zona, the two ends falling at his left side. 4 

The fact that the apparatus of the high-priestly 
oracle, the serpy yen, with the sacred lots, was per- 
manently attached to the ephod recalls the use of the 
ephod by the priests of Saul and David in divining (sce 
URIM); and the most natural explanation is that it 


- also is a survival. ‘This is, of course, impossible if the 


ephod in Samuel was an image (see above, § 2); but 
the latter conjecture is not so certainly established that 
the evidence of P may not be put into the scales against 
it? 

Various hypotheses have been proposed to connect 
the different meanings and uses of ephod in the OT. 

It is possible that the primitive ephod 
es Sameera o —-a corner of which was the earliest 

P * pocket—was used as a receptacle for 
the lots, from which they were drawn, or into which 
they were cast (see Prov. 1633); and that when it was 
no longer a common piece of raiment it was perpetuated 
in this sacred use, not worn, but carried by the priest ; 
the ephod and oracle-pouch of the high priest would 
then preserve this ancient association. The ephod of 
Gideon—perhaps also the ephod in the temple at Nob 
—was, however, an aga/ma of an entirely different 
character; what relation there may be between the 
ephod- garment and the ephod-idol, it is not easy to 
imagine. ln both cases we must admit the possibility 

1 Dillmann, Fx. u. Lev. B) 334: Nowack, HA 2118/; 
Driver in Hastings’ DB, s.v.; cp Saadia, Abulwalid. The 
figures in Lepsius’ Denkmäler (3 224 a d, 222 A, 274 6), in which 
Ancessi, followed by Dillm. and others, would see an Egyptian 
ephod of this form, represent, not a ceremonial dress, but simply 
body armour of two familiar types. p 

2 The interpretation ‘shoulder-cape,’ ‘Schulterkleid,’ found 
in some recent works is a mechanical mistranslation (through 
Old Latin and Vg. superhumerale) of © érupis, which is not 
a garment covering the shoulders, but one open on the shoulders 
and Supported by brooches or shoulder-straps (émw.i8es). 

3 Rashi (on Ee 284 7. 40 end) likens the ephod of the 
high priest to a woman's særceint, two pieces of cloth, in front 
and behind, on a band or belt. 

4 See Marriott, Vestiarium Christianum, 153, 165 f. ; that 
the original use of the succinctorium was not forgotten, see 
Innocent ITI., De sacro altaris mysterio, lib. 1, C. 52. : 

5 The alternative is that the union-of the ephod with the Urim 
and Thummim is an artificial combination suggested to the 
author of P by the passages in Samuel themselves. P, it is 
thought, knew nothing about the true nature of the old ephod 
or the Urim and Thummim. . f x 

6 For the etymological explanation by J. D. Michaelis, see 
below; cp also Smend, A T Ret. gesch. 41 n. 
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that éphdd has supplanted a more offensive word, 
possibly ¢ékim; cp the substitution of drén, ‘ark,’ 
for éphod in 1S. 1418 1 K. 226. See ARK, § 6, n. 1. 
The etymology of éhéd is obscure; the verb 45x 
(Ex. 295 Lev. 87) is generally regarded as denominative. 
Lagarde’s derivation from a root qm is formally un- 
impeachable; but his explanation, ‘garment of ap- 
proach to God,’ is inadmissible (Ueders. 178). J. D. 
Michaelis conjectured that Gideon's ephod-idol was so 
called because it had a ‘ coating’ (TƏN, cp Ex. 288 392) 


of gold over a wooden core (cp Is. 3022).! This theory 
has been widely accepted, and extended to the whole 
class of supposed oracular ephod-idols ; but the com- 
bination is very doubtful. Even in Isaiah it is quite 
possible that an actual garment may be meant. 

See the authors cited above in the notes, and in Moore, 
Judges, 381. Older monographs: B. D. Carpzov, ‘De Ponti- 
: ficum Hebrzorum vestitu sacro,’ in Ugolini, 

5. Literature. Thesaurus, 12 785 #.; Ugolinus, ‘Sacer- 

dotium Hebraicum,’ Thes. 13135 # (opinions 
of Jewish scholars tx extenso); cp Maimonides (A hantig- 
daish9 9 f.), ib. 8 1002 #3 especially Braun, De Vestitu 
Sacerdotum, ii. 6; Spencer, De Leg. lib. iii. diss. 7, c. 3 ; further, 
Ancessi, Annales de philos. chrétienne, 1872; König, Rel 
Hist. of Israel, 107 ff.; Sellin, Beitr. zur isr, u. jüd, Rel. ii, 
li1g/.; van Hoonacker, Le sacerdoce Lévitiqgue, 370 7. (99). 

Ge ie M: 

EPHPHATHA (epdada [Ti. WH]), an Aramaism 
used by Jesus according to Mk. 734}. It is glossed by 
dtavoly@nri, and is properly the passive (Ethpe'el or 
Ethpa'al—opinions differ) of nns, ‘to open.’ 

The assimilation of the p before 5 can be paralleled in later 
Aramaic; but it would perhaps be simpler to suppose that 


ihe older reading was (correctly) E8MaOd. See Kan. Gram. 
10, Dalm. Gram. 202, 222. 


EPHRAIM 


Origin (8§ 6-8) 


History ($ 9,4) 
P's statistics (§§ 10-12) 


Name (§ 17) 

Land (§ 3.) 
People ($ 5) 
Ephraim (B'IDS ; § 100; on meaning of name see 
below, § 2; Empaim, occasionally aid. or -€m :2 on 
sas, gentilic Ephraimite, Ephrathite see 

a or below, §§ 1 [end], 5 cae common 

es. desi Sa tee 
esignation in Hosea (originally oftener 
than now) of the northern kingdom of Israel. This usage 
was not confined, however, to northern writers. It occurs 
also in Isaiah and Jeremiah ĉ and in post-exilic prophets 
and poets.* There is no evidence that the name was used 
by other nations. The Moabites called the northern 
kingdom ‘Israel’ (W7, 7. 5); the Assyrians called it Bit 
Humri (cp Omri), or Israel (cp Ahabbu Sir’ilai). Nor 
does ‘Ephraim’ in this sense occur in the earlier 
historical books. The explanation probably is that it 
was not a correct, formal style. An orator may speak 
of ‘England’; a diplomatist must say ‘ Great Britain.’ 
The form of the name suggests that it is really geo- 
graphical (cp the many place-names ending in aim 
{[NAMES, § 107], and, for the prefixed N, such names as 
Ahlab, Achshaph ; cp also Achzib). 


‘Land of Ephraim’ (p79 pox), it is true, occurs only once, 
late (Judg. 1215), and ‘ Wood of Ephraim’ may be corrupt 
(see EPHRAIM {Woon oF}); but ‘ Mount Ephraim’ (g-35x 47) 6 
occurs over thirty times (cp Mt. Gilead), and it is significant 
that we never hear of ‘house of Ephraim‘ (as we do of ‘house 
of Joseph ').7 


1 See Ipo1., § 5. 

2 The following forms occur in Josephus: for the eponym 
efparu ; for the tribe edparuis ; variants eppans, -ady, -a9n, -avn, 
“OK, -arun 

3 Ezekiel is uncertain. 

4 Cp Ecclus. 47 21, ‘out of Ephraim a kingdom of violence’ 
(apn naban omen} and v. 23). 

5 Statistics as to the occurrence of the name may now be 
found conveniently collected in W. Staerk, Studien, 184-86. 

6 For ‘x35 we have in Obad.19’x sui. If the text of these 
two words is correct (see NEGER), we must give sy the mean- 
ing it ‘gt Assyrian (Sadz), viz. ‘mountain’ (for other cases see 

1ELD, 1). 

7 The late passage, Judg. 109, cannot be considered an 
exception. The phrase is artificial, modelled after others, @8B 
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Against the view that Ephraim is the name of a 
district the absence of such a place-name from the 
Egyptian records is of no significance. They mention, 
on the whole, towns rather than districts. Nor need 
we consider seriously the suggestion (Niebuhr, Gesch. 
l251) that there may be in Egypt a trace of Ephraim 
as the name of a people—viz. in the ‘(A)pury, repeatedly 
discussed in relation to Isracl (the ‘Hebrews’; cp 
HEBREW, § 1), since Chabas called attention to them, 
in 1862 (A/I. Egypt. 42 f.).1 The objections to such 
a view—initial ‘azz for ’aleph? and certain facts abont 
the ‘(A)pury—are obvious (so, strongly, WMM). 

The occurrence in a document of Egyptian ‘atz 8 for initial 
Semitic ‘adeph, is not indeed impossible, as is proved by the 
singular case of the similar name Achshaph (see above) ;4 but 
that must be regarded simply as a blunder of the scribe who 
wrote the papyrus (WMM As. u. Eur. 173). The name ‘(A)pury 
occurs too often for there to be any uncertainty about ils 
spelling and it is always with ‘a7zz.5 

Phonetically, therefore, the equation is indefensible. Nor is 
there in favour of it any positive argument. We find ‘(A)pury in 
the time of Ramses II. (cp Ecypt, § 58) in the (eastern) borders 
of Egypt where a persistent tradition says that Joseph, which, 
as we shall see, 1s practically equivalent to Ephraim, was 
settled (cp JOSEPH i.); but ‘(A)pury are mentioned as early as 
the thirteenth and as late as the twentieth dynasty, and there 
is nothing to suggest their being connecled with a special 
movement towards Canaan. 

It is most probable, therefore, that ‘Ephraim’ is 
strictly the name of the central highlands of W. 
Palestine. The people took the name of the tract in 
which they dwelt, just as their neighbours towards the 
S. were called ‘men of the south,’ ‘sons of the south ' 
(see BENJAMIN, § 1). Ephraim would thus be simply 
the country of Joseph ; called his son, as Gilead is called 
the son of Machir. It is just possible that Machir, too, 
was at one time used in a wider sense, more nearly 
equal to Joseph; J’s story says (Gen. 37286, cp 454) 
that it was because Joseph was sold (For nx mamn) that 
he was found living in Egypt (7:29, Machir =‘ sold ’).? 
When Joseph was regarded as consisting definitely of three 
collections of clans—Machir (Manasseh), Ephraim, and 
Benjamin—the main body retained the name Ephraim. 

The gentilic occurs seldom (Judg. 125 1S.1z 1 K.1126) in 
MT, and the text is doubtful (see below, § 5,i.). Analogy would 
lead us to expect Ephrite (mpx*; cp “sp from oso; ‘aon 
from mynn); but the form used is Ephrathite (p45), as if from 
a noun Ephrah. ‘Ephraimite’ (Josh. 1610 [AV] Judg. 12 46 
[AV], v. 5 [EV] is an invention of EV. ‘Ephrathite’ in Judg. 
125 is probably gennine (edpaderrys [B], ex tov eppuru [AL]) 
in the sense of ‘belonging to Mount Ephraim.’ 

i. From the days of Hosea (1315, x15") and the Bless- 
ings of Jacob (Gen. 49) and of Moses (Dt. 33) men 
have seen in the name Ephraim a fitting 
designation for the central district of 
Palestine,® ‘fair and open,’ fertile and 
well-watered; and modern scholars (e.g., We., Abriss 
d. Gesch. 5) regard the name as originally a Hebrew 


omits ‘house of.’ The Chronicler speaks of the ‘sons of 
oo Cr 99), 2 Ch. 28 x2. 

For the literature see reff. in Kittel, Gesch. 1 166 n. 2, Marq. 
Chronologische Untersuch. 57 n. 124. 

2 Another phonetic objection, that medial 5 is normally repre- 
sented by f not 4 (so WMM, As. u. Eur. 93), is not decisive. 
P also appears, for example, Bai-tj-tu-pa-ira= ap m3 (pap. 
Anast. i. 22 3). ia 

3 Brugsch compared the Midianite ‘Epher, 5959 (ZA ’76, p. 71). 

4 Achshaph occurs in the list of towns in Upper Rtnu of 
Thotmes III. (no. 40) normally as ’-#-saf; but in pap. Anast. 
i. 21 4 it appears as ‘-#-sa-fu (initial y). ` 

5 As the Egyptian pronunciation of ‘azz was less emphatic 
than the Canaanite it might be thought possible that an emphatic 
Semitic 'a/eph should sometimes be represented in Egyptian by 
‘ain. What is found, however, is the converse effect— Egyptian 
aleph for Semitic ‘aiz,—and it is hardly possible to believe that 
in the case of people for many centuries in the employment of 
the Egyptians a name which was spelled by the Egyptians 
with initial y invariably, really began with x». 

6 It has even been argued that ‘(A)pury ts never a race name 
(Meyer, GA, 297, n. 2; Maspero, Hist. anc. 2.443, n. 3; but 
not so Erman, W. M. Miiller). 

7 The place of the incident of the sale in the life of Joseph is 
referred to elsewhere. See Joseren ii. § 3. 

8 E applies the etymology differently (Gen. 41 52: ‘fruitful 
in the land of my affliction’ [1)]); and again, Josephus (Azz. 
ii. 6 1 [§ g2)): ‘restoring’ (amoédcdovs), ‘ because of the restoration 
(Sta Tò arodobyvat) ‘to the freedom of his forefathers.’ 
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appellative meaning ‘fertile tract.’! Formally this is 
plausible (see above, § 1), and, as we shall see (§ 3/-), 
such a name is fitting —it would be eminently 
fitting on the lips of Hebrew immigrants from the 
Steppes. The Arabs called the beautiful plain of 
Damascus? the gé#/a, and this has become a proper 
name (el-Ghiita). Compare the (very different) name 
given to the parched tract S. of Judah (see NEGEB). 
Other possible explanations, however, should not be 
overlooked. 


ii. If SBN means ‘earth,’3 Gesenius in connecting ‘Ephraim’ 


swith 45x may have been wrong only in interpreting the termina- 
tion a7 asa dual ending, and ‘Ephraim’ may have meant ‘the 
loamy tract.’ The Assyrian ef7«% may be TDN, NOt TDNy- 

iii. A slightly different explanation would be reached if we 
followed the hint of the Mishnic Hebrew 258 (Buxt. JEN); cp 
Bési57: ‘Domestic animals (myn73) are such as pass the 
night in the city (vy), pastoral animals (myłam) are such as 
pass the night in the open (45x3);’ also Pesikta 86; ‘[Exod. 
3424] teaches that thy cow may pasture in the open (45x2).’ 
If this sense for 45x was old, ‘Ephraim’ might mean the 
country where the earlier settlers in Palestine had not yet 


built (many) cities (cp below, § 7ii1.).  xtoN, TION in the Talmud 
means ‘meadow.’ 


On the other hand, the interpretation of geographical 
names is proverbially precarious (cp CANAAN, § 6, 
ARAM, § 1); we must take into consideration the possi- 
bility that the name Ephraim as it has reached us may 
owe its precise form in part to popular etymology such 
as, it is thought, has turned (conversely) Château vert 
into Shotover (hill). 

Ephraim is generally called ‘Mount Ephraim’ 4 
(‘x sn)—z.e., ‘mountainous-country® of Ephraim.’ 

This was no mere form of speech. From 
eee the plain of Megiddo to Beersheba is a 
great mountainous mass, ninety miles in 
length, called 'the mountain.’ ‘Mountain of Ephraim ' 
will mean that part of this great mountain mass which 
lies within the (fertile) tract called Ephraim—viz. the 
northern part. lt is impossible not to see that Ephraim 
differs from the less fertile tract that extends down to Beer- 
sheba. The changeis patent. It is more difficult, how- 
ever, to say where it occurs (see, further, end of this §). 
In fact, there is not really a definite physical line of sec- 
tion, any more than there was a stable political boundary. 
lt has been suggested elsewhere (BENJAMIN, § 1 /-) that 
this made easier the formation of an intermediate canton 
called ‘the southern [Ephraim]’—7z.e., Benjamin. The 
OT nowhere defines the extent of Ephraim. Lt is likely 
that there was always a certain vagueness about its 
southern limits. There can be little doubt, however, 
that it included Benjamin (see BENJAMIN, § 1). All 
that follows the word ‘even’ in Judg. 1916 is probably 
an interpolation (to magnify the wickedness of the Ben- 
jamites?; so Bu. ad /oc.). The northern boundary is 
clearer. When Josephus tells us (Av. v. 1 22 [83]) that 
Ephraim reached (from Bethel) to ‘the great plain’ (rò 
péya amediov) he may mean the plain not of Megiddo 
but of the Makhneh (see below, § 4); but he is speak- 
ing of the seat of the smatler Ephraim tribe. The 
general character of the OT references and the cities 
assigned to Mt. Ephraim (see below, § 13) make it 
probable that it reached to the plain of Megiddo. 


The only serious argument against it is the rather obscure 
passage Josh. 17 14-18 (on the text of which see Che. Crit. Bib., 


1 On the view of Gesenius see later (§ 2 ii.) G. H. Skipwith 
suggests (JOR 11 247[’99]) that pnay is the masculine equivalent 
of (a)n7-=x, an appellation of Rachel, signifying ‘her that 
maketh fruitful’ (see RACHEL). 

_2 Cheyne has conjectured that the plain below Jerusalem 
similarly received the name ‘Ephraim,’ corrupted by transposi- 
tion of letters into RepHaim [g.v.]. Bethlehem (or a place 
near it), only two or three miles distant, seems to have been 
called Ephrath. 

3 So Barth, Etym. Stud. 20 f., comparing Ar. gudar, which, 
however, means ‘dust’; also Ges. (13)-Bu.(2) 

4 Twice ‘mount Israel,’ Josh. 111621 [D]; on Ezekiel’s 
frequent ‘mountains of Israel’ (> %7), see HicH PLACE, § 2. 

5 Looked at from the sea, indeed, or from across the Jordan, 


it ‘ presents the aspect, as G. A. Smith says, ‘of a single moun- 
tain massif.’ 


and extent. 
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and cp Repuaim). The house of Joseph, complaining that Mt. 
Ephraim is too small for them, are told to clear for themselves 
a settlement in the wood in the land of the Rephaim and the 
Perizzites. It has been supposed that this refers to the northern 
Ei of the western highlands from Shechem to Jenin (so Stade, 

teuernagel, van Kasteren, A/DPV'’95, p. 287); but it is more 
likely that the passage is to be connected with the story of 
Josepbite colonies settling E. of the Jordan (cp Jair, etc.; 

EPHAIM [wooD]); so Bu. AéSa, 34 J. 87; AHC ad loc., 
Buhl, Pal. 121 n. 265). See MACHIR, MANASSEH, and, on the 
relation of Ephraim to other tribes, below, § 5. 

The places expressly said to be in Mount Ephraim 
are: in the south, Ramath(aim), perhaps Bet Rimd (see 
RAMATHAIM), Zuph, and Timnath-heres (Josh. 1950 
2430 Judg.29), perhaps et-Tibnah (see TIMNATH- 
HERES); in the centre, Shechem (Josh. 207 2121 1 K. 
12 25 1 Ch. 6 67[52]); in the N., SHAMIR [g.v.; Judg. 
101); also the hills ZEMARAIM, S. of Bethel (2 Ch. 
134), and GAAsH, near Timnath-heres (Judg. 29, etc. ). 

The Ephraim highlands differ from those of Judah 
in several respects.! In Judah we have a compact and 
fairly regular tableland deeply cut by steep defiles, 
bounded on the E. by the precipices that overlook the 
depths of the Dead Sea, and separated on the W. from 
the maritime plain by the isolated ‘lowland district’ of 
the Shéphélah (see JUDAH). In Ephraim this gives place 
to a confused complex of heights communicating on 
the E. by great valleys with the Jordan plain, and letting 
itself down by steps on the W. directly on to the plain 
of Sharon, cut across the middle by a great cleft (see 
below, § 4, end) and elsewhere by deep valleys, and en- 
closing here and there upland plains surrounded by hills. 

The change in the western border occurs about Wady 
Malaka, directly west of Bethel; the change in the 
character of the surface not till the Bethel plateau ends 
(some 5 or 6 m. farther N.) at the base of the highest 
peak of Ephraim—on which the ruins of Tell-‘Asfir 
probably mark the site of BAAL-HAZOR—whose waters 
running east through the W. Samiya and west through 
the W. en-Nimr and the W. Dér Ballit empty them- 
selves into the Jordan and the Mediterranean by the 
two ‘Aujas. 

Geographically, as well as historically, the heart and 
centre of the land is Shechem. ‘Embosomed in a 

4. Plains forest of fruit gardens ' in a fair vale 

wā dys ete sheltered by the heights of Ebal and 

? * Gerizim, it sends out its roads, like 

arteries, over the whole land, distributing the impulse 
of its contact with foreign culture. 

1. Northwestwards the W. esh-Sha‘ir winds past the 
open end of the Samaria plain down to Sharon, 

From the plain of Samaria, whose island city-fortress the 
sagacity of Omri made for centuries the capital, one gets by the 
valley up to near Yāşīd and then down the W. Abu Kaslān, or 
by a road over the saddle of Beydzid, into the upland plains 


of Fandakimiyeh and Marj el-Garak, and on to Sahl ‘Arrabeh, 
Dothan, and the plain of Megiddo. 


2. The E. end of the vale of Shechem is the plain of 
“Askar. 


If one turns to the left, the steep, rugged gorge of W. Bédan 
(with its precipitous cliffs, surmounted by Ebal on the left and 
by Neby Bel4n on the right) takes one down northwards to the 
great crumpled basin which collects the waters of the W. Fart‘a, 
the main avenue of access from Gilead? by the ford of ed- 
Damieh, less than 20 m. off. 

W. Fari‘a turns off to the right (SE). Straight on (NE.) 
past ‘Ain Fari‘a is the road to Beisān in the Jordan plain, 
passing by the large village of Tūbās (identified by some with 
THEBEz, g.v.), which lies (ro m. from Nablus) looking down 
the W. Bukë‘, hy Teydsir (identified by some with ASHER [¢.z., 
ii.]) in a secluded and fertile open valley near the head of the W. 
Malih and by Kh. Ibzik (Bezek), and through the W. Khashneh, 
with its hills thickly clothed with wild olives. 

On the left all along the road is the watershed, with the 
heights of Talliza (1940 ft. ; a village on a knoll commanding 
a fine view of W. Fari‘a), the ‘barren rounded top’ of Ras el- 
‘Akra (2230 ft.), and Ras Ibzik (2404 ft.) which rises 1400 ft. 
above Teyisir. 

3. Straight in front of the E. exit from Shechem the plain 


1 When Josephus says loosely that they do not differ at all 
(B7 iii. 8 4 (68 4); xar obSév Scddopos) he explains his meaning 
thus: they are made up of hilly country and level country 
Span kat meduddes), are moist and fertile, etc. 

Note that it is just opposite the W. Zerka, that great cleft 
in the Gilead plateau. 
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INDEX TO NAMES 


Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases added to non-biblical names having no biblical 


equivalent, 


The alphabetical arrangement usually ignores prefixes: abu (‘father of’), ‘ain |‘ spring’), beit (‘ house’), 


beni (‘sons’), birket (‘pool’), dahret (t summit'), dër (‘monastery’), el (‘the’), ghir (‘hollow’), jehir (‘hole’), karn 
(‘horn’), kasr (‘castle’), kefr (‘village’), khan (‘inn’), khirbet (‘ruin'), makhadet (‘ford’), mejdel (‘castle’), merj 
(‘meadow’), neby (‘prophet’), rds (‘summit’), sheikh (‘saint’), tal'at (‘ascent’), teli (‘ mound’), thoghret (‘pass’), wady 


(‘valley’). 


Abel-Meholah, CD3 

wady el-Abyad, D3 

Adamah or Adam, D3 

wädy el-‘Adeimeh, D4 

Adummim, C4 

khan el-Ahmar, C4 (ApuM- 
MIM) 

Ai, C4 

Aijalon, and valley, B4 

kal’at ras el-"Ain, A3 

‘Ainiin, C2 

W. ‘Ajlin, D2 3 (BiTH-RoN) 

ras el-‘Akra, C2 (EPHRAIM, 


§ 4) 
Als shel: C3 (EKREBEL) 
jehir ‘Akrabeh, C3 (Epu- 
RAIM, § 4) 
Alemeth, C4 
tell dér “Alla, D3 (GILEAD, 


$7 
‘Almit, C4 
Amateh, D3 
‘Amwas, A4 
beit ‘Andn, 
BETHHANAN) 
Ananiah, B4 
‘Anata and Anathoth, C4 
‘Annābeh, A4 
Antipatris, A3 
Aphek, A3 
Archi and ‘ain ‘Arik, By 
‘Arrabeh, B2 (DoTHAN) 
‘Artif, Aq (Eram, Rock 
OF) 
Arumah, C3 
Asher, C2 
‘Asiret (el-Hatab), C3 
‘Askar, C3 (EPHRAIM, § 4) 
tell “Asir, C4 
‘Atara, B4 
Ataroth-addar, B4 
Kh. ‘Ataf, C2 
W. el-‘Aujeh, CD4 
’Awarta, C3 (GIBEAH, § 2) 
wady ‘Ayiin Misa, D4 
el-‘Azariyeh, B4 
Azmaveth, C4 


By (ELon- 


Baal-Hazor, C4 

Baal-shalisha. B3 

W. dér Ballit, Bz (Epn- 
RAIM, $$ 4, 7) 

ras el-Bedd, C2 

W., Beidain, C3 (EPHRAIM, 
§ 4) 

Beitin, B4 

esh-sheikh Beiyazid, B2 and 
ay Belan, C3(ErHRain, 


4 

Bethany 1, B 

Beth-aven, Cy 

Bethel, B4 

Beth-haccerem, B4 

Beth hoglah, C4 

the Beth-horons, B4 

Beth-nimra, D4 

Beth-shemesh, Aq 

Bethulia, C2 

Bezek, C2 

el-Bireh, B4 (BEEROTH) 

W. el-Buké', CD3 (Epu- 
RAIM, § 4) 

Burka, BC4 


Chephirah, B4 
Chesalon, B4 


W. abu Dab‘ C4 (ZEBO) 

tal'at ed-Dam, C4 

ed-Damieh, D3 

thoghret ed-Debr, C4 (DE- 
BIR) 

beit Dejan, C3 (Dacor) 

dér Diwan, C4 

Docus, C4 

Dothan and tell Dothan, B2 

‘ain ed-Dūk, C4 


Mt. Ebal, C3 

Eleasa, 134 

Emmaus 1, A4; 2, By 
Ephraim 2, C4 
Ephron 1, C4 

Eriha, C4 


Kh. ‘Erma, B4 (KtrJATH- 


JEARIM) 
Esora, C3 
Eshtaol, B4 
Eshū‘, C4 


mejdel-beni-Fadel, C3 and 
Fandakimiyeh, B2 (Epn- 
RAIM, $ 4) 

‘ain Fara, Kh, Fara, and 
W. Fara, C4(EUPHRATES) 

’ain el-Fart‘a, C2 (EPHRAIM) 


W. Fāria, C3 (BETH- 
BARAH) 

wādy Fasail, C3 

Fejja, Az 


Fer'ata, B3 
tell el-Fūl, B4 


Geba, C4 

eastern Gederoth, A4 

Mt. Gerizim, C3 

Gezer, A4 

merj el-Gharak, C2 (Epu- 
RAIM, § 4) 

Gibeah, B4 

Gibeah of Phinehas, B4 

el-Ghor, Dr, 2, 3 (Jorpan) 

wady Ghuweir, D4 

Gibeon, B4 

nae (§ 4), B3; (§ 2), C4; 

5), ©3 
Gimzo, A4 


‘ain el-Habs, B4 (JOHN THE 
Baptist) 

Hadid, A4 

Haditheh, Aq 

Kh. Haiyan, C4 

tell el-Hajar, C4 

‘ain Hajla, D4 

kasr Hajla, C4 

makhadet Hajla, D4 

tell Hammam, D4 

beit Hanina, B4 

W. beit Hanina, B4 (ISRAEL, 


Son, 
kefr Haris, B3 (GAAsH) 
Hazor 2, B4 
Kh. Hazzūr, B4 
W. Hesbin, D4 (BETH- 
PEOR) 
wādy el-Himār, D2 
el-Hizmeh, C4 
el-Had, D4 


‘ain el-Höd, C4 (ENSHE- 
MESH) 
wādy el-Humr, C3 


wady Ibtén Ghazal, D3 

Kh. Ibztk and ras Lbzik, C2 
(EPHRAIM, § 4 [2]) 

W. el-Ifjim, C3 (EPHRAIM, 


§ 4 
Kh. H'asa, B4 
W. Imeish, 
HORON) 
el-‘Isiwiyeh, By 
wady Ish‘ar, BC3(EPHRAIN, 


B4 (BETH- 


§ 4 
wady Ishkar, A3 (KANAH) 
jebel Islamiyeh, C3 


Jabbok, D3 

Jabesh Gilead, D2 

ras Jadir, C2 

Janohah, C3 

Jeba‘, B2 (GEBA, 2) 
Jeba C4 (GEBA, 1) 

Kh. Jedireh, Aq 
Jericho, Crusaders’, C4 
Jericho of OT, C4 
Jerusalem, B4 
Jeshanah, B4 

tell Jezer, A4 

el-Jib, B4 

wady el-Jib, B3, 4 
Jibia, B4 

Jiljilia, B3 (GILGAL, § 4) 
Jiljūlieh, A3 (GILGAL, § 6a) 
birket Jiljūliyeh, C4 
Jimzii, A4 

Jordan, Dr-4 

wādy el-Jorfeh, D4 

W. el Jozeleh, D3 
Juleijil, C3 


esh-sheikh Kamil, C3 

Kanah, AB3 

W. Kanah, AB3 

J. Karantel, C4 (JERICHO) 

Karawa, CD3 (JERICHO) 

‘ain Karim, B4 

Karyat el-‘Inab, B4 

W. aba Kaslan, BC2 (Epu- 
RAIM, § 4) 

jebel el-Kebir, C3 

Kefira, B4 

tell el-Kefrein, D4 

W. el-Kefrein, D4 (ABEL- 
SHITTIM) 

wady el-Kelt, C4 

W. el-Kerad, C3 (EPHRAIM, 


§ 4 
Kesla, B4 
W. el-Khashneh, C2 (Epu- 
RAIM, § 4) 
W, el-Khudéra, A2 
Kibbiah, B4 (GIBBETHON) 
Kilķilieh, A3 (GILGAL, § 6a) 
Kirjath-jearim, B4 
el-Kubab, Aq (Gos) 
el-Knds, B4 
Kuldniyeh, B4 
Kiizah, B3 (Cuvus1) 


Laishah, B4 
Lebonah, B3 
Lifta, By 


el-Lubban, B3 (EPHRAIM, 
84 {4]) 


Ludd, Aq 
Lydda, Ay 


Madmenah, B4 

Makhmas, C4 

el-Makhna, BC3 

W. Malakeh, B4 (EPHRAIM) 

‘ain Malih, and W. el-Malih, 
C2 (ABEL-MEHOLAH) 

W. el-Malih, AB2 

W. el-Matyah, C4 (Ax) 

Mazra‘at, C3 

W. nahr el-Mefjir, 
(Kanan) 

W. Meidān, D4 

Meithalñn, C2 (ARBELA) 

W. el-Mellāha, CD3, 4 

Meselieh, C2 

Michmash, C4 

Michmethah, BC3 

Midieh, AB4 

Kh. beit Mizza, B4 

Mozah, B4 

W. Mukelik, C4 


Az 


Naarath, C4 

Nablus, C3 

W. abū Nar, B2 (APHEK, 3) 

W. WNawid'imeh, CD4 
(EMEK) 

beit Nebala, A4 

Nehallat, A4 

Nephtoah, B4 

W. en-Nimr, 
RAIM, § 4) 

tell Nimrin and W. Nimrin, 
D4 

beit Naba, B4(ĪSHBIBENOB) 

nebi Niin, C3 (JANoan) 

nebi Niin, C2 (JosEPH) 


BC4 (EpuH- 


Ophrah 3, B3; 2, C4 
Kh. el-‘Ormeh, C3 


Parah, C4 


Raba, C2 

Rabbith, C2 

er-Ram, B4 

Ramah 1, B4; 2, B3 

Ramallah, B4 

er-Raimeh, B2 

tell er-Rameh, D4 

ras er-Rammi§li, C2 

‘ain er-Rawabi and W. er- 
Rawaby, C4 (ENSHEM- 
ESH 

wādy er-Retem, D3, 4 

beit Rima, B3 

er-Rujëb; D3 

wādy er-Rujēb, D3 (ARGOB) 

Rajib, C3 (EPHRAIM, § 4) 


kefr Siba, A3 (ANTIPATRIS) 
tell es-Sa‘Idiyeh, D2 

‘ain es-Sakiit, D2 

Salim, C3 (EPHRAIM, § 4) 
Samaria, B2 

‘ain Samieh, C4 

wady Samieh,C4 (EPHRAIM) 
nebi Samwil, B4 


W. es-Sant, By 

Sānūr, Be (BETHULIA) 

Sara, Aq 

W. es-Sarir, AB4 (Mak- 
KEDAH) 

karn Sartabeh, C3 

Sebustiyeh, B2 

Seilin, C3 

ghor es-Seisebiin, D4(BETH- 
PEOR) 

W. Selhab, BC2 (DoruHan) 

W. Selman, AB4 (BETH- 
HORON) 

Sha‘fat, B4 

W. esh-Sha‘ir (EPHRAM, 
§ 4) and ‘ain esh-Sham- 
siyeh, B2 

Shechem, C3 

‘ain Shems, Aq 

Sheri‘at el-Kebireh, Dr-4 

Shiloh, C3 

wady Shabash, CD2 

abū Shiisheh, A4 (GEZER) 

wādy es-Sidr, D3 

wady abū Sidreh, D3 

‘ain Sinia, Bg 

Sinjil, C3 (EPHRAIM, $ 4) 

beit Sira, B4 (BETH-HORON) 

irisia, B3 

‘ain es-Sultéin, C4 

‘ain Suwémeh, D4 

khirbet Suwémeh, D4 

W. es-Suwénit, C4 (GEBA) 


Taanath-Shiloh, C3 

et-Taiyibeh, C4 

jebel Tammiin, C2 

Ta'na, C3 

wady abū Tara, D4 

et-Tawanik, C3 (EPHRAIM, 
$ 4) 

et-Tell, C4 

Teyasir and Thebez, C2 

Kh. kefr Thilth, B3 (BAAL- 
SHALISHA) 

Tibneh, B3 

Timnath-heres, B3 

W. et-Tin, AB2 

et-Tireh, A3 (ANTIPATRIS) 

jebel et-Tor, C3 

Tūbās, C2 


merj ibn ‘Umér, ABg 

Umm el-‘Amdan, Dz 

ras Umm el-Kharribeh, C3 
dahret Umm el-Kubeish, C2 
ris Umm Zodka, D2 

beit ‘Ur el-Faka, B4 

beit ‘Ur et-Tahta, B4 


wady Yabis, D2 

Yalo, B4 

Kh. Yanan, C3 

Yasid, C2 (EPHRAIM, § 4) 
Yāsūf B3 (JOSEPH) 
Yerzeh, C2 (EPHRAIM, § 7) 


Zarethan, C3 

Valley of Zeboim, C4 
bir ez-Zeit, B4 (AzoTUs) 
W. Zēmir, AB2 

N. ez-Zerķā, D3 

Zorah, A4 
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of ‘Askar connects with the plain of Salim leading on to Ta‘na 
(TAANATH-SHILOH) at the head of W. el-Kerad, which leads 
through the steep W. Ifjim down to the Jordan. 

4. On the right the plain of ‘Askar (see SycHar) leads S. 
into the plain of Rijib and the plain of Makhneh, the route to 
the S. passing on across ridges and valleys through the deep 

lain of Lubban, round the heights of Sinjil—leaving up on the 
eft, shut in between high bare mountains, the ancient temple- 
city of Shiloh (near it the open plain of Merj el-‘Id)—on throngh 
the W. el-Jib, under the heights of Tell ‘Asir (E. of which is 
the enclosed plain of Merj Sia), np to the platean of Bétin 
(Bethel) and el-Bireh, and so on to Jerusalem and the south. 

s. West of the line just described, leading south from 
the plain of ‘Askar, a maze of valleys gradually simpli- 
fies itself into the great arterial wadys that lead down to 
the maritime plain and finally unite in the lower course 
of the ‘Auja. ; 

These are the W. Kānah, the W. Deir Ballit, and the W. 
Malakeh: the Deir Ballat, with its two [or three] great con- 
verging branches (the straight W, Ish‘ar beginning in a little 
plain south of the village of ‘Akraba upon the main watershed, 
and the deep W. en-Nimr); the W. Malakeh, with its deep 
head valleys beginning below el-Bireh. South of the W. 
Malakeh is the W. Selman, the country drained by which is 
enclosed in the great sweep of the W. Sarar, which, beginning 
just below el-Bireh, describes a semicircle and enters the sea 
as N. Rabin due W. of er-Ramleh. 


6. South of Gerizim the watershed lies east of the 
traveller’s route. Just as, north of the W. Fari‘a, 
we have seen, there runs along the watershed a suc- 
cession of valleys or plains, so from the S. foot of 
et-Tawanik (2847) the Jehir ‘Akrabah runs S. as far 
as Mejdel-beni-Fadel (2146), overlooked by Yaniin 
(JANOAH) in the northern part, and by the modern 
village of ‘Akrabeh (2045) about midway. Then, 
however, the system becomes more complex, till at 
Tell ‘Asiir we reach the Bethel plateau. 

7. The district of the open valley of Fandakiimiye 
and the enclosed plain Marj el-Garak is, we saw, partly 
separated from the Samaria valley by the Bayazid range. 
Farther north are the plains of Dothan, ‘Arrabeh, and 
the W. Selhab. If the W. Fari‘a was the route of the 
invasions from the east (Nomads, Aramzeans, Assyrians), 
the upland plain of Dothan was the great route across 
from Sharon to the east end of the plain of Megiddo. 
There were other routes (W. ‘Ara, etc.) farther NW. 
By these routes the armies of Egypt and the other great 
states passed and repassed for centuries and centuries. 
The low hill-land beyond the plain of Dothan culmin- 
ates in the height of Sheikh Iskander, north of which 
the W. ‘Ara divides it from the still lower hill-land 
called Bilad Rūha which stretches across to W. el- 
Milh, beyond which rises the range of CARMEL [g.v. ]. 

Mt. Ephraim is thus divided across the middle (by 
the great valleys that continue the vale of Shechem) 
into a northern and a southern half. The northern of 
these again is divided by the great line of plains and 
valleys that reaches from the Jordan plain near Gilboa 
southwestwards to the Makhneh. The NW. quarter 
is remarkable for its plains; the NE. for its series 
of parallel valleys (especially the great W. Fari‘a) 
running down SE. to the Ghér. In the southern half 
the SW. is remarkable for its maze of wādys (note the 
long straight W. Ish‘ar that runs down thirteen miles 
without a bend SW. from ‘Akrabe) coagulating at the 
base of Tell ‘Asiir and below el-Bireh, and its great 
valleys converging into the ‘Auja; the SE. for its 
heights, plains, and plateaus, and the series of deep 
rugged wadys (note in particular the deep W. el-Aujah 
leading up to Tell ‘Asir and the W. Kelt-Suwénit 
leading up to the Benjamin plateau) that furrow its 
eastern declivity. 

Such is Ephraim; a land well watered and fertile, a 
land of valleys, plains, and heights, a land open to 
the commerce, the culture, and the armies of the world. 

i. Relation to Manasseh.—Not all the Ephraim 
district, however, was regarded as belonging to the 

r Ephraim tribe; part was peopled by 
5. Inhabitants. men of Machir-Manasseh (see MANAS- 
SEH). Their towns were apparently chiefly in the 
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N. A writer of disputed date tried to delimit a 
northern portion to be assigned to Manasseh (see 
below, § 11); but from the fragments of another 
account (zd.) it would seem that there was in reality no 
geographical boundary. The whole highland country 
was Ephraim; certain towns were specially Manassite. 
The fact that in the whole OT there is scarcely a case 
of a man being called an Ephraimite suggests that 
Ephraim was hardly ever a tribe name in the ordinary 
sense: the leading men were men of Ephraim unless 
they were otherwise described. 

The two cases occurring in the MT are those of (a) Jeroboam 
and (4) Elkanah the ‘father’ of Samuel. Both are doubtful. _ 

(a) Jeroboam is called ‘an Ephrathite’ (edpaé[e]: [BAL] in 
r K.1126(= MT); but in ØL 1228=GB 12244, in the other 
recension of the story (see Kincs, § 3), he is only ‘a man of 
Monnt Ephraim’ (é dpous Edpaus [BL]).1 

(6) The ‘ genealogy’ of Samuel (1 S. 11) is corrupt (see ELIHU, 
2; ELKANAH, 1). A follows MT (viod Zour EdpaGatos); but 
@BL read Ephraim (viod Iwp ¿£ dpovs Epparm [L]; év Naseg 
Edpaip='x T893 ie, N PS J) ‘son of Zuph of Ephraim’ [B]). 

The mutual relations of the branches of Joseph 
are somewhat perplexing (sce MANASSEH, and cp 
JOSEPH i.). 

J, E, and P appear to agree in representing Ephraim as the 
younger (Gen. 4818 [J], 4151 [E], Josh.171[P]); but whilst J 
and E lay stress on the preeminence attributed by Jacob-Israel 
to the younger (Gen. 48 14 194 [J], v. 208 [E]), P usually speaks 
of Manasseh and Ephraim.? 

The significance of the distinctions just referred to has 
been explained in various ways. 

It has been supposed that in the seniority of Manasseh lay 
a reference to early attempts at monarchy (GIDEON, JEPHTHAH, 
ABIMELECH); whilst in the blessing of Ephraim lay a reference 
to the undisputed preeminence of the monarchy established by 

eroboam I. Of this latter reference there can be no doubt. 

he meaning of the seniority of Manasseh is not so certain, 
especially when we bear in mind how in Israelitish legend 
preference of the younger is almost universal. Jacobs has 
acutely argued that this preference is simply a survival of the 
forgotten custom of junior birthright, which the later legend- 
moulders misunderstood. 

There is a rather obscure allusion in Is. 921 [20] to 
discord between Ephraim and Manasseh. ‘The reference 
may be to conflict between rival factions in the last years 
of the northern kingdom. Legend told of rivalries also 
in the pre-historic period (see JEPHTHAH, GIDEON). 

The currents that stirred the troubled waters of Samarian 
politics cannot now be fully traced: Shallum and Pekah may 
have been Gileadites (see JABESH, 2; ARGOB, 2), Menahem was 
perhaps a Gadite? (see Gav, § 10). The family of Jehu may 
have belonged to Ephraim (see, however, ISSACHAR, § 4).4 

ii. Relation to Joseph.—lf there is some difference 
of usage in regard to the order of the tribes Ephraim 
and Manasseh, there is agreement as to their being 
brothers. Still there is at times a tendency to regard 
them as a single tribe (see JOSEPH i.). The question 
therefore arises whether their distinctness was on the 
increase or on the decrease. Did they unite to form 
Joseph, or did Joseph split up into Ephraim and 
Manasseh (for a similar question see BENJAMIN, § 1 f.)? 

In the ‘Blessing’ of Jacob as we find it in our 
Genesis, Ephraim and Manasseh do not appear ;° they 
are represented by Joseph. There is indeed a play on 
the name Ephraim (v. 22) ;® but as there is no reference 
to Manasseh, Ephraim might be not part but the whole 
of Joseph. This may be so. On the other hand the 
Song of Deborah already recognises two tribes; Ephraim 


1 See, further, Cheyne’s theory of Jeroboam’s origin on the 
mother’s side (JEROBOAM, 1). 

2 Sometimes, however, P gives the other order. 
pecially, Gen. 485. See, more fully, MANASSEH. 

3 Baasha was an Issacharite; Tibni may have been a 
Naphtalite (see GinaTu). It was, according to Cheyne, against 
the Ephraimite city of Tappnah that Menahem took such cruel 
vengeance (see T1PpHSAH). It has been conjectured that Omri 
also was of Issachar (Guthe, GYZ, 138). Cp Issacnar, § 4. 

4 It isto be noted that in this family the name Jeroboam recurs. 

5 The same is true of the ‘ Blessing’ of Moses (Dt. 38). V. 17% 
is a gloss. 

6 Cp We. CH () 322, (3) 324. C. J. Ball, however, would 
transfer the word pnas to the saying on Naphtali (PSBA 17 173 
['951). For other views see Di.’s commentary. Cheyne’s sug- 
gested restoration of the passage is mentioned in the next note. 
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and Machir seem (already) to be found side by side 
W. of the Jordan. ? 

Whether the designation of Benjamin as a brother, 
and of Ephraim and Mauasseh as sons of Joseph implies 
a popular belief that when Benjamin definitely separated 
from Joseph, Manasseh was not yet distinguished clearly 
from Ephraim we cannot say; nor yet whether such a 
belief, if it existed, was based on any real tradition (cp 
MANASSEH). 

The gencral result is; on the whole, Joseph was in 
early times equated with Ephraim, which included 
Machir-Manassch and Benjamin (cp above, § 3; 
JOSEPH i.). On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that ‘Joseph’ was doubtless originally a group of clans. 

There seems to have been much speculation as to 
how Ephraim came to be settled where he was. The 
great sanctuaries would have their legends. 
about their Al GILGAL [g.v.] in the plain of Jericho 
Settlement. ` hich, though not in the highlands, 

belonged to N. Israel, priests may have 
told how a great Ephraimitish hero, after erecting their 
sacred circle of stones (Josh. 420, E) and leading the 
immigrant clans from Gilead against JERICHO and other 
places, had encamped for long by their sanctuary (Josh. 
1015=43: © om.; perhaps late), and how there 
Yahwè had instructed the tribes to what part of the 
highlands they were to ascend to find a home (Judg. 
1x1). Up on the plateau, at the royal sanctuary of 
Bethel, it was told how their fathers had cffected 
an entrance into the city (Judg. 125), and how the 
mound that now stood two miles off in the direction 
of Jericho had once been a royal Canaanite city, 
till their fathers, with much difficulty, had stormed 
it and made it the ‘heap’ it now was (Josh. 828). 
At the great natural centre of the land, home of many 
stocks, conflicting stories were told of qniet settlements, 
of treaties, of treacherous attacks, of a legal purchase 
(ep Dixan, § 3), of a great assembly gathered to hear 
the last admonition of the veteran Ephraimite leader 
(Josh. 24), and how he had set up the great stone uncer 
the terebinth (v. 26). Shiloh, too, must have had its 
settlement stories to tell, especially how the great 
Ephraimitic shrine (see ARK) had been there; but 
these stories have perished (for a possible trace of a late 
story see MELCHIZEDEK, § 3). When its temple was 
lying in ruins there was written (in circles of students 
who had never seen Shiloh) a book which explained 
that after Israel had conquered the whole of Canaan, 
they were assembled there by the successors of Moses 
and Aaron to set up a wonderful sacred tent and to 
distribute by lot the holy land (Josh. 18: 141). 
Timnath-heres boasted that it was the resting-place of 
the great leader of Ephraim (see below). Shechem 
even claimed that near at hand were buried the bones of 
the great eponym of the house of Joseph (Josh. 2432, E). 

The legendary history was carried back still farther. 

Joseph, though he entered by way of Gilead, came from Egypt, 
where Ephraim and Manasseh were born.2 In fact they were 
really Egyptian; but Jacob-Israel had adopted them (Gen. 48 
E).3 Even before that, Joseph had been at Shechem and 
Dothan (JosErH i. § 3), lee had founded the royal 
sanctuary at Bethel (Gen. 3514 [J], and 28 18 [E]), and reared 
the sacred pillar at Shechem 4 (Gen. 33 20[E)), and Abraham had 
built altars at Shechem (Gen. 127 [J]), and at Bethel (v. 8 [J]). 

It is pretty clear that Ephraim had forgotten how he 
came there. Some seem to have thought that before 
the Israelites known to history settled in Ephraim there 
were others, who eventually moved southward (see 
SIMEON, Levi, DINAH, JUDAH). It was remembered 
that there had been more Danites on the western slopes 
of Ephraim than there were in later times (DAN, § 2/7). 
It is unlikely that it was believed that there had been a 


6. Legends 


1 It has been suggested that in an earlier form of the text the 
‘Blessing’ of Jacob also perhaps mentioned not Joseph but 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Che. PSBA 212437. [’99]). 

2 This, bowever, may be merely an incident in the story, un- 
avoidable since Joseph, the hero, never left Egypt. 

3 Cp Bertholet, Stellung, 50. 

4 On ‘ Jacob’s well’ see SvcHAR. 
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settlement of Amalekites.! On the other hand, it has 
been suggested that there may be a trace of an ancient 
tribe in the neighbourhood of Shechem (see GIRZITE). 
The evidence for the preponderating Canaanite element 
in Shechem has been referred to already. The ancient 
Canaanite city of Gezer, once an Egyptian fortress, 
which, we are told, became Israelite in the days of 
Solomon, was hardly in Mt. Ephraim; but it belonged 
to Ephraim (see GEZER). Issachar may have been re- 
presented on Mt. Ephraim's NE. slopes (see ISSACHAR, 
§ 8). There were late Israelitish writers who thought 
that Asher, too, had its claims, and it has recently 
been suggested that there may really be traces of an 
early stay of people of Asher south of Carmel (sce 
ASHER, § 3). ‘Timnath-heres is said to have been 
settled by Joshua (see JosHuAi.). Of a clan of this 
name in historic times we have no evidence, and the 
same is true of RAHAB [g.v.]. On the extraordinarily 
meagre Ephraimite ‘genealogy’ in Chronicles and on 
its points of contact with other tribes, see below (§ 12). 

The extra-biblical hints are vague in the extreme 
and difficult to turn to account. 

7. Extra- i. The long list of places conquered 
biblical Pata by Thotmes HI. probably contains some 
* towns in central Ephraim. 

Flinders Petrie (Hist. Egypt 2323-332) proposes a consider- 
able number of identifications, including, ¢.g., Shechem and 
several places near it; Yerzeh, Teydsir, and Raha in the NE; 
and not a few places in the SW, from W. Dér Ballūț southwards. 

When the land of Haru was added to the Egyptian 
Empire it can hardly have sufficed to seize the towns 
on the margin: Y-ra-da (?), Mi-k-ti-ra (Mejdel Yaba? 
so WMM), Gezer (Ka-di-ru, 104). Even if we could 
identify with certainty, however, many names of towns, 
we should still know nothing about the people who 
occupied them. Special interest and importance, 
however, attaches to two unidentified sites which, it 
would seem, must be in Ephraim—the much-discussed 
‘Jacob-el’ and ‘Joseph-el.’ The reading ‘ Jacob’ may 
be treated as fairly sure; but that of ‘Joseph’ is 
questionable (see JOSEPH i. § 1). For the interpreta- 
tion of these names we must be content to wait for 
more light (see, for a suggestion, JACOB, §1). We may 
hope, however, that they have something to tell us of 
the origin of Ephraim. 

ii. As the report of the early expedition of Amen- 
hotep IJ. contains nothing that casts light on our 
present problems,” our next data belong to the time of 
Amenhotep 1V. Unfortunately, though the Amarna 
correspondence tells us a good deal about the fortified 
towns in Palestine? and their conflicts, it sheds little 
light on the central highlands. Knudtzon’s proposal 
to read ”Sa-ak-mi for Winckler's maāt-su la-a(?}-mi in 
letter 185, 4 10, however, brings the Habiri into 
connection with ‘the land of Shechem’* in a very 
interesting way.5 Moreover, we must remember that 
the tablets rescued from destruction are only some 
of those that were found at Tell el-Amarna. Those 
that were allowed to perish may have referred to 
other Ephraimite places. If, however, there really 
were few (if any) Egyptian fortresses in that tract, 

1 On Judg.514 see below, § 8; on Judg.1215 (‘mountain 
of the Amalekite'), see PiRATHON, 1. 

2 We have no details of Syrian expeditions of Thotmes IV. 
Amenhotep III. was engaged in other concerns. 

3 Ashkelon, Bi&Ninib (see Ir-HERES), Aijalon, Zorah, Gimti 
(see GATH), Gezer, perhaps Beth-shean (see Knudtzon, Beitr. 


z. Assyr. 4111), Megiddo. 

4 Thepassageremains obscure. Knudtzon(¢.c.) says that tablet 
185 is a continuation of 182. In addition to reading "Saki 
for wat-su la-a(?)-mt he reads ma-sar-tt for Winckler's #ta-u-ut 
in Z 7, and provisionally renders lines 6 6-11 (AB 5 no. 185) thus: 
and the people of Ginti are a garrison in Bitsini, and, indeed, 
we have to do (in the same way?) after Labaya and Sakmi have 
contributed (cp no. 180 Z. 16) to the Habiri (so Knudtzon kindly 
informs the present writer). 

5 Are we to compare with this the story of Gen, 34? Accord- 
ing to Marquart (Philologus, suppl. bd. 7 680 f.), the Habiri 
immigration is to be brought into connection with the settlement 
of the Leah-tribes : Joseph came later. Cp Steuernagel, Jossa, 
15r (in ZZK). See JUDAH. 
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the Habiri might be already settling there without our 
hearing of them.! : 

iii. The contests of Seti I. were in S. Phoenicia and 
Galilee. When we again get a glimpse of Palestine in 
the time of Ram(e)ses II. it is once more the border 
towns that are named: Heres, Luz, Sa-ma-Sa-na.? 


iv. To Ram(e)ses’ successor we owe what is perhaps ` 


the most interesting statement of all. ‘Israel,’ says 
Merenptah, is devastated; and ‘Israel,’ it is to be 
noted, is not a place but a people. If we assume that 
the people referred to were settled in Ephraim, nothing 
very definite can be urged against the assumption— 
or for it? (cp ISRAEL, § 7; EGYPT, § 59). 

The cities mentioned in Rami(e)ses III.’s list seem to 
be Amorite, north of Galilee (4s. u. Eur. 227). 

Until hieroglyphic or cuneiform (or Hittite) records 
shed some more light on the scene, accordingly, we 
must remain without definite information as to the 
early history of Ephraim. It is clear, however, that 
the girdle of Canaanite cities was of remote antiquity 
and practically certain that there were already towns up 
in the highlands—Shechem, perhaps Luz, and others. 
The population was no doubt mixed; Habiri, although 
we have no certain mention of them, may have immi- 
grated there also. 

The earliest incontestable fact that Ephraim remem- 
bered was the great fight with Sisera ;4 but they may 

: have known no more about who he was 
fae than we do (see SISERA). What part 
* Ephraim played in the great conflict, the 
condition of the text in Judg. 514 does not enable us to 
say with certainty.” Perhaps we should read: ‘ Out of 
Ephraim they went down into the plain.’ It is not 
likely that Ephraim supplied the leader (see DEBORAH). 

It was not only along its northern border that Ephraim 
was exposed to attack. The open valleys and easy 
fords,® which, when circumstances favoured, united it with 
Gilead, exposed it to the inroads? of the still nomadic 
peoples of the east. Stories were told at OPHRAII 
{g.v.] and elsewhere of heroic fights (see GIDEON), 
and of spirited colonies sent out (see MANASSEH). 
PIRATHON® and SHAMIR, an unidentified place in 
Mount Ephraim, seem to have boasted that they had 
produced heroes in the time of old (see ABDON, TOLA). 
The Shechemites even told of how they came, for a time, 
to have a ¢yrannos, and how they got rid of him again 
(ABIMELECH, 2). 

Of greatest historical importance was the life-and- 
death struggle with hated non-Semitic rivals (see PHILIS- 
TINES). North Ephraim claimed 
a share in the glory of the struggle 
of those dark days; but when the cloud lifts the 

1 C. Niebuhr also suggests that the Habiri were already 
settled in Mt. Ephraim (Der alte Orient 1 60). 

2 The.pap. Anast. 1., however, appears to mention again ‘the 
mountain of Shechem’ (ls. x. Eur. 394, note to pp. 172-173). 

3 It has even been suggested that Yi-si-ra-al may be not really 
Israel at all (see JEZREEL i. § r). On the other hand Marquart 
(Z.c.) inclines to explain the name as referring to the Leah-tribes, 
syezd to be still resident in central Palestine (see Jupan). 

S. A. Fries (Sinx, 12r4 [Upsala, ’97]), and Hommel 
(AHT, p. xiii n. 3) find a genuine tradition of a still earlier event 


in the quaint story in 1 Ch. 7 218-25. See, however, below, § 12 
(towards end) and cp BERIAH. 


5 J. Marquart (Fund. 6 ['96]), following Winckler (4OF 
1193) reads, 


9. Transition. 


Poyi Ww OMDN "3D 

pppn on™ 399 +39 
‘Out of A they descended into the plain 
Out of Machir went down leaders.” 


So also Budde, AHC ad loc. P. Ruben(/OR 10550) reads 
py poys pose “an [nas wl DaN D... 

6 There are said to he, between the Lake of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea, 54 fords: 5 near Jericho, the rest between 
W., ez-Zerk4 and the Lake of Galilee (Guthe, GV’/ 47). 

_ 7 We read of attacks by Ammon, Moab, Midian, and Assyria, 
m addition to the Philistines and the Egyptians. Judah often 
escaped, 

8 Even if the view advocated in the article PiraTHon be 


adopted, Ahdon may perhaps be claimed for Mt. Ephraim. 
Abdon is Benjamite,. 
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hegemony is passing to Benjamin. If the monarchy 
thus involved a loss to N. Ephraim, there was also a 
gain; Gilead and Ephraim were bound together more 
closely (on earlier relations see JEPHTHAH, §§ 3, 5 
{end}; Gap, § 2; Macnir) Indeed when the 
disaster of Gilboa laid Israel once more at the feet of 
the Philistines, the connection with Gilead was found 
to be very valuable (see ISHBAAL, 1). How, exactly, 
Ephraim was brought under the sway of the state that 
was rising beyond the belt of Canaanite cities to the S., 
is not very clear (see DAVID, § 6, ISHBAAL, 1, ABNER, 
ISRAEL, § 167). The skill and energy of David 
must have been great. Itis difficult to believe, however, 
that he effected in Ephraim all that has been attributed 
to him by Winckler. Still the change must have been 
profound. How far there may have been an influx of 
people from the S. we cannot tell. Others besides 
Absalom (2 S. 1323) may have acquired possessions in 
Mt. Ephraim. Although we must on general grounds 
assume that there were dialectical differences, chiefly in 
pronunciation, between the various Hebrew-speaking, 
as between other, coimmunities— peculiarities of the 
Shibboleth type are universal—they cannot have had 
any effect on freedom of intercourse. The fixing of 
the capital at Jerusalem was most politic. It was 
perhaps in a belt hitherto unclaimed, scarcely ten miles 
from Bethel. Ephraim might regard it and the other 
Canaanite cities annexed as a gain in territory. The 
fairs at the great Ephraimite sanctuaries would now be 
open to people from Mt, Judah and the Negeb in a 
way that would hardly have been possible before. 
Ephraimite legend became enriched. Abraham, e.g., it 
came to be’said, had built an altar at Shechem (Gen. 
127 [J]) and at Bethel (v. 8 [J]). 
Many interesting questions arise. 


When did the general interweaving of legends take place? 
How was it possible to deposit the great Ephraimite shrine 
in Jerusalem? (see Ark) How did Ephraim act in the 
Absalom rebellion and in that of Sheba? How was Solomon’s 
‘overseer of the whole house of Joseph’ relatéd to his prefect 
of Ephraim? The former, of course, had his official residence 
at the natural centre of the land, Shechem. The latter, whether 
or not he was a son of Zadok and of Beth-horon (see BEN-HUR), 
may have resided nearer Jerusalem (see also below, § 12). 

The final schism cannot have taken anyone by 
surprise (JEROBOAM, § 1; SOLOMON, § 2; ISRAEL, § 
28). The old royal city of Shechem 
was naturally the scene of the negotia- 
tions and the first seat of the monarchy of Ephraim.! 
The links between Gilead and Ephraim, geographical 
and historical, were too close to be severed now. The 
kingdom of Ephraim included Gilead. That is to 
say, Gilead, if it befriended David (against Judah? see 
MAHANAIM), would not go out of its way to help 
his sons. For two eventful centuries Ephraim main- 
tained a real or nominal independence. How it sub- 
ordinated Judah, contended with Aram, allied itself 
with Phoenicia, was distracted by constant dynastic 
changes and yet reached a high level of civilization 
and produced a wonderful literature, is told elsewhere. 

Shechem, indeed, centre of the land though it was, 
was not able to maintain itself as the capital. It may 
not have been quite suitable from a military point of 
view. It had to yield to Tirzah (an important but 
somewhat tantalising place-name, see T1RZAH) and then 
to Samaria, which was well able to stand even a regular 
siege. In historical times the great sanctuaries were 
Bethel and Gilgal. See also GIBEON, SHILOH. That 
any attempt was made to centralise religious festivals at 
one sanctuary in Ephraim there is no evidence. 


A. Duff, however, has propounded? the interesting theory 
that such a project had been conceived,—that indeed the kernel 
of the book of Deuteronomy originated in Ephraim, and that the 
(now) unnamed sanctuary meant in it was originally that of 
Shechem (see now Theol. of OT, 225 39 n., 50 n., 59/.). 


10. Monarchy. 


1 On the Egyptian incursion see SHISHAK. 
2 Ina paper read before the Society of Historical Theology, 
Oxford (96). 
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However that may be, there must have been other 
great thinkers besides Hosea. Ephraim produced a 
DECALOGUE and a longer code (see Exopus ii. 
§ 3), and must have had otherwise a share in 
the development of that mass of ritualistic prescrip- 
tion which was ultimately codified in Judah (see 
Law LITERATURE). If it had its Elis,! Samuels, 
and Elishas, whom legend loved to glorify, we must 
not forget the men of name unknown whose only 
memorial is their work: the work of its story-tellers, 
annalists, poets, and other representatives of social or 
religious movements, whose achievements are dealt 
with elsewhere. We probably under-estimate rather 
than over-estimate the debt of Judah to Ephraim.? 


See Historica, LITERATURE; PoETICAL LITERATURE} 
Exisua; ELIJAH; PROPHET ; IDOLATRY. 


The accessibility to the outer world, however, to 
which Ephraim owed its rapid advance, occasioned also 
its fall. In the struggle with Aram, it lost much; and 
when Aram was swamped in the advancing tide of 
Assyrian conquest another great turning-point in 
Ephraim’s history was at hand. How, precisely, it was 
affected by the Assyrian conquest, how it fared when the 
Semitic Empire passed to Persia, what befel it during 
the long struggles between Ptolemy and Seleucid, 
Seleucid and Maccabee, Palestinian and Roman, will be 
discussed elsewhere (see SAMARIA, and cp ISRAEL). 

On the late notion of a Messiah called ‘ Ephraim,’3 or ‘son of 
Ephraim,’ or ‘son of Joseph,’ etc., alongside of the ‘son of 
David' (m1 )3 myn) see Hamburger, AZ, artt. ‘ Messias- 
leiden’ and * Messias Sohn Joseph’; cp MESSIAH; JOSEPH 
(husband of Mary]. 

Great difficulty in the way of a true knowledge of the 
history of Ephraim is occasioned by its rivalry with 
Judah. This has distorted the 
perspective, broken the outlines, and 
tinged the colour, of the picture that has reached us. 
A. Bernstein tried to show how Ephraimite patriotism 
might account for many points in the patriarch stories. 
It is certain that Ephraim has suffered at the hands of 
the writers of Judah. The account of the occupation 
of the Ephraim highlands in Joshua is surprisingly 
meagre. All that lies N. of Bethel is passed over in 
silence (cp JOSHUA ii. § 9). The indications of the 
boundary of Ephraim as they appear in the post-exilic 
book are very incomplete and only partly intelligible. 
The critical analysis is still disputed. Great confusion 
prevails, and the text is bad. Apparently the southern 
border is represented as reaching from the Jordan 
at Jericho up to Bethel (éfiz), to Ataroth Addar 
(‘Atird?; see ARCHITES, ATAROTH, 2), down west- 
wards to the territory of the Japhletite (PALTI) and of 
the BETH-HORONS (Zé ‘Ur), and on to GEZER (Tel 
Gezer) and the sea. The northern boundary is given 
eastwards and westwards from [the plain of] Micu- 
METHATH (e/-fakhna?). Eastward it reaches to 
TAANATH-SHILOH (Ta'na), on to JANOHAH (ÑA. 
Yanan), Ataroth (unidentified), NAARATH (‘Azz 
Sdmieh?), Jericho and the Jordan; westwards it pro- 
ceeds from ‘ Asher of the Michmethath’ (see ASHER ii.) 
east of Shechem southwards to EN-TAPPUAH, and the 
course of the KANAH (W. Adnahk?), and on to the 
sea (177-9). One of the writers who have contributed 
to the account just sketched, however, is aware that this 
representation is somewhat arbitrary (cp above, § 5, i.), 
and so he proposes (Josh. 169) to give a list of 
Ephraimite cities beyond the Manassite border. Some 
editor has unfortunately removed the list. The list of 
Ephraimite cities, too, that E must have given has been 
removed. 

P's ‘ genealogy’ of Ephraim is not only very meagre 


11. P’s boundary. 


1 Are we to add Moses? Guthe says yes (G V722). 

2 A. Duff throws out the suggestion that Nahum may have 
been of northern descent (of. cit. 236 46). 

3 sony men ompR. See the statements in Pesikta Rabbathi 
(ed. Friedmann, 161 4). 

4 Targ. Jon. on Ex. 4011. 
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(cp above, § 11) but also somewhat obscure. We have 

¿q it in two forms :! in Nu. 2635 / and, 
a i as reproduced by the Chronicler, in 
1 Ch. 720-25. 

A study of the variants in @ and Pesh. and of the re- 
petitions (noticed by A. C. Hervey)? in MT, leads to 
the following hypothetical results (reached independently 
of Hervey ; see further JOX vol. 13, Oct. [1900]). 

Bered (v. 20) should Le deleted as a corruption of BECHER 
[gvd which has strayed hither from the genealogy of Benjamin. 

abad is simply a duplicate of Bered, and Ezer of Elead. The 
mrddle letter (sk) of Resheph (v. 25) belongs really to the next 
name, Telah. What is left—Reph—is a duplicate of Rephah 
(see below). Thus emended the list stands 


1. (zv. 20) Shuthelah, Tahath, Eleadah. 
2.3 (v. 21) Tahath, Shuthelah, Elead (or Ezer), 
3. (v. 25) Shuthelah, Tahan, Ladan. 


We have thus simply a triplet written thrice. The third name 
may be really Eleadah or (so Pesh. in v. 21) Eleazer : Azariah, 
Klostermann has suggested, may have been the name of 
Solomon’s prefect over Ephraim, perhaps of Beth-horon (cp 
Ben-Hur); see below, and above, § 9 (end). 

The middle name appears here and elsewhere (in the gene- 
alogy of Samuel; and in that of Reuel the Midianite) in many 
forms: Tahath, Tohu, Tahan, Nahath. The last may he what 
the Chronicler wrote: note the story of the Ephraimites who 
descended against Gath (qn3=‘ descend ’). 

The triplet is followed by an appendix—the ‘prince’ of 
Ephraim and its great hero. 

The Ephraimite clans mentioned in the historical books are 
few: Nahath or Tahath, Zuph (in one genealogy of Samuel; 
the first also a ‘son of Reuel,’ Gen. 361317), Nebat (cp JERO- 
BOAM 1.). On the story in zv. 21 4-23 see BERIAH, 2 f. 

Between the recurring triplets and the genealogical appendix 
there is a list of towns: the Beth-horons (see above, § 11) and 
. . . and Hepher (?), founded perhaps by Eleazar.4 In the blank, 
MT has Uzzen-sheerah. Perhaps we should read Ir-serah (cp 
@L) or Ir-heres, The degree of probability of the suggestions in 
§ 12 varies. Several seem almost certain. 

To the ‘ genealogical’ list are appended two geogra- 
phical lists: v. 28, a pentad of Ephraimite border towns 
13. Town Lists mentioned in Joshua, with the addition 

5 ‘of Ai; and v. 29, a pentad of towns 
which Manasseh was unable to occupy (= Josh. 1711= 
Judg. 127). 

Of other towns that must have been in Ephraim we 
find mention of MIGRON (i/akrén), GIBEAH of Phinehas 
(Jiéia), GIBBEATH-HA-ARALOTH, BAAL- HAZOR. 
Ramah (er-dm) was fortified by Baasha against Judah. 
It has been suggested that Jericho was fortified by Jehu 
against the Aramæans (JEHU, § 3). 

Many of the most famous Ephraimite sanctuaries 
were in the part of Ephraim that was called BENJAMIN 
(g.v., § 6); but the holy mountains EBAL, GERIZIM, 
and CARMEL must always have had a high place in 
the regard of Israel. Ramah (Be7t-Rimd), Shiloh, 
Shechem, Ophrah, Timnath-heres, and Samaria must all 
have had important sanctuaries. We perhaps learn 
incidentally of the destruction of some unnamed 
Ephraimite sanctuary in the story of the founding of 
Dan. H. W. H. 

EPHRAIM (DSN, §§ 100, 107; edpatm [BA], 
rodp. [L]), a city near Baal-Hazor (see HAZOR, 2), 
mentioned in the story of Absalom (2S. 1323; see 
Dr. TBS, ad loc.) Possibly the name should be 
‘Ephraim, with ‘azz for aleph (osy ;5 cp +), and the 
place identified with Ephron in 2 Ch. 1819 (see EPHRON, 
i. 1). So, cautiously, Buhl (p. 177), who also thinks 
the same city may be meant (1) in 1 Macc. 1134 (where 
the governments of APHEREMA [g.v.], Lydda, and 
Ramathem are said to have been added to Judzea from 
Samaria); (2) in Jn. 1154 (where Jesus is said to have 
‘withdrawn to the country near the wilderness, to a 
city called Ephraim’ [é¢paiu, all editors, but NL, Vet. 
Lat., Vg., Memph. eppeu]); and (3) in Jos. B/iv. 99 

1 The omission of it in Gen. 46 [MT] may be due to P's 


mentioning only ‘ grandsons’ of Jacob (cp MANASSEH). . 
2 The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
361-364 [’53]. ae 2 P 
3 GL gives the names in line 2 in the same order asin 1 and 3. 
4 For many yng): inv read perhaps yim WN: ma or rather 
ave NS n'a. a 
“5 On the proverb about ‘bringing straw to ‘‘ Ephraim”? 
(syo), see JANNES. 
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(Bethel and Epam, two ‘small cities’ taken by 
Vespasian). 

A village called Æ/rem is defined by Jerome (OS 947) as 
being 5 R. m. E. of Bethel; Eus. (222 40) writes the name 
adpna C). We also hear (118 30) of an Efræa, 20 R. m. N. of 
Olia. This position agrees well with that of the modern ef- 
Taiyibeh, which occupies a splendid (and no doubt ancient) 
site crowning a conical hill on a high ridge 4 m. NE. of Bethel 
(BR 2121427). See OPHRAH. 


These identifications, however, are by no means all 
certain. The site of Baal-hazor, and therefore also of 
Ephraim in 2S. Zc., cannot be said to be fixed. 
Indeed, the reading may perhaps be questioned (for 
analogies see MAHANAIM); Gratz would read ‘in the 
valley (ppy3) of Rephaim.’ The ‘city’ in Jn. 1154 also 
is very doubtful (for different views see Keim, Jesu 
von Nazara, 37, n. 2). It is even possible that the 
Greek text is corrupt, and that e¢pacu arose out of an 
indistinctly written tepecxw.1 By this hypothesis we 
can reconnect Jn. with the Synoptic tradition. Keim’s 
remarks (Jesus von Nazara, 37) may be compared with 
those of Ewald in Gesch. Christus, 416. The ‘round- 
about journey’ of which Ewald speaks may be 
avoided by the view here proposed. There is nothing 
in the context of Jn. 1154 to favour the view that the 
evangelist is at all influenced by Lk.’s statement 
(952 f.) that Jesus took the route by Samaria to Jeru- 
salem. Cp JERICHO. T: K. C. 


EPHRAIM, GATE OF (D'Y W), 2K. 1413 
Neh. 816. See JERUSALEM. 


EPHRAIM, WOOD OF; or (RV) FOREST OF 
(DYAN W’). The scene of the battle between ‘ the 
people of Israel’ and the ‘servants of David’ (25S. 
186+). For ‘Ephraim’ (@ppacu [BA]) 6} has paawav 
‘Mahanaim,’ which Klostermann adopts. Certainly it 
is not very probable that Ephraim should have given its 
name to 'a wood or jungle on the eastern side’ (GASm. 
HG 335); the reference to Judg. 124 implies a doubtful 
view of that passage (see Moore, ad loc.) ‘Maha- 
naim,’ however, has the appearance of an attempt at 
correction. More probably the original reading was 
oxen, ‘Rephaim.’ Where should we more naturally 
expect to find this name? The converse error has been 
pointed out in Is. 175 (SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ Heb. 195). 
‘Jungle’ (so H. P. Smith) seems hardly the best word 
(cp Tristram’s and Oliphant’s descriptions of the forest of 
‘Ajlin). The site cannot be determined without a study 
of the whole narrative. See MAHANAIM. ToK. Cs 

EPHRAIN (}15Y), 2 Ch.1319 AV RV™s, RV 
EPHRON i, 1. 

EPHRATH (MPN, Gen. 487t) or Ephrathah 
(MAy, AV Ephratah; edpada [G*Px4*)). 

x. The place near which Rachel died and was buried 
is called in MT Ephrath (Gen. 351619 487); but we 
should probably read Beeroth (mina). See RACHEL, 
§ 2; JOSEPH i. § 3. 

2. Another name of BETHLEHEM [¢.v., § 3], or per- 
haps rather a name of the district of Bethlehem, Ps. 1326 
(evppaba [A] -ra [R4]), Mic. 5r Ru. 411 Josh. 1559 
(only ©, e¢pada [BAL]); ethnic Ephrathite (nyay, 
eppabacos [BAL]), Ru. 12 1S. 1712 (eppadar- ov [A]). 
In Ps, Zc. and Mic. Zc. the reading is uncertain. On 
1S. 11 1K. 1126 Judg. 125, see EPHRAIM i. § 5, i. 

3. ‘Wife’ of Caleb, 1 Ch. 219 (efpaé [BL], ppaé 
[A]) 24 (see CALEB-EPHRATHAH) 50 44. The passages 
reflect the post-exilic age, when the Calebites had 
migrated from the Negeb of Judah to the districts sur- 
rounding Jerusalem. Was Ephrathaclan-name? See 
CALEB, § 3. 

1 The phrase ‘the Jews’ in Jn. 1154, as usually in the Fourth 
Gospel (so Plummer, St. John, 72), means ‘the opponents of 
Jesus among the Jews’ (cp Jew). The people of Jericho seem 
to have been to a large extent friendly to Jesus, and were there- 
fore in so far ‘Israelites indeed,’ rather than ‘ Jews.’ Strabo, 


too (162), pets of the mixed population of Jericho, like that of 
Galilee and Samaria, 
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EPHRON (}5Y, Kt.; MEY, Kr.; epwn [BAL)). 

1. One of the places won by Abijah, king of Judah, 
from Jeroboam, king of Israel (2 Ch. 1319 RV, AV 
EPHRAIN). Since the ending -aim or -ain sometimes 
interchanges with -oz, and since Ephron or Ephrain 
(RV™s-) was near Bethel, some critics identify it with 
the city of Ephraim (although Ephraim in MT begins 
with x not y; see EPHRAIM ii. ). 

2. Ephron (eppwy [ANV]; cp the Manassite EPHER, 
3), a city on the E. of Jordan, between Carnaim and 
Scythopolis, attacked and destroyed by Judas the Mac- 
cabee in his expedition to Gilead (1 Mace. 5 46-53 2 Macc. 
1227 f.; cp Jos. Ant. xii. 85) is probably the -yedpois 
or yedpotv (cp yepupody, 2 Macc. 1213) of Polybius 
(v. 7012). We are told that it lay in a narrow pass 
which it dominated in such a manner that the Jews 
‘must needs pass through the midst of it.’ This 
description will not suit Kal'at er-Rabad with which 
Seetzen identified it, but agrees perfectly with the watch- 
tower called Kasr Wady el-Ghafr, which completely 
commands the road at a certain point of the deep 
Wady el-Ghafr (W. of Irbid, towards the Wady el- 
‘Arab), on which see Schumacher, Northern Ajlin, 
pp. 179, 181. So first Buhl, Geog. p. 256; Topogr. 
d. NO Jordanlandes, 17 f. See CAMON, GEPHYRON, 

3. Mount EPHRON (jiney a7; eppwy [BAL]), a dis- 
trict on the northern frontier of Judah (Josh, 159) 
between Nephtoah and Kirjath-jearim (cp the Judahite 
name EPHER, 2). If the latter places are Lifta and 
Karyat el-‘Enab respectively, Mt. Ephron should be 
the range of hills on the W. side of the Wady Bét- 
Hanina, opposite Lifta, which is on the E. side (see, 
however, NEPHTOAH). Conder, however, thinks (in 
accordance with his identifications of Nephtoah and 
Kirjath-jearim) of the ridge W. of Bethlehem, and (in 
Hastings’ DB) does not even mention any rival view. 

According to MT the district in question had ‘cities.’ W is 
supported by @L [ert xwpas opous éfp.] and apparently by GA 
[opovs edp.]); but sy may be a dittogram of 475 (Che.); GB 
does not express ‘cities.’ Two other (probable) mentions of 
‘mount Ephron’ should be noticed. One is in Josh. 15 10 (see 
Jeartm, Mount); the other is Judg. 1215 (see PrRaTHON). 

EPHRON (MÐY, ‘ young gazelle’? see EPHER; §§ 
68, 77; EeppwNn [BADEFL]), b. Zohar, a Hittite, the 
seller of the cave of Machpelah, Gen. 238 7 2594929 J. 
[P]. As to the question in what sense, or with how 
much justice, he is called a Hittite, see HITTITES, § 1 f 


EPICUREANS (oi emiKoypio: [Ti. WH]), Acts 
1718. What opinions the Epicureans really held do 
not now concern us, but only what faithful Jews or 
Jewish Christians believed them to hold. This is how 
Josephus describes the Epicureans,—' who cast provid- 
ence out of life, and deny that God takes care of human 
affairs, and hold that the universe is not directed with a 
view to the continuance of the whole by the blessed and 
incorruptible Being, but that it is carried along auto- 
matically and heedlessly’ (4¢.x.117). Some, both in 
ancient and in modern times, have thought that the 
system, thus ungently characterized, is referred to in 
ECCLESIASTES [¢.v., § 13]. Jerome remarks (on Eccles, 
97-9), ‘Et hac, inquit aliquis, loquatur Epicurus, et 
Aristippus et Cyrenaici et caeterae pecudes Philoso- 
phorum. Ego autem, mecum diligenter retractans, 
invenio,’} etc. According to Jerome, then, the author 
of Ecclesiastes only mentions the ideas of these 
‘brutish’ philosophers in order to refute them. In 
later times certainly the leaders of Judaism could find 
no more reproachful designation for an apostate than 
orp ex Epikuros. The author of Ecclesiastes, how- 
ever, is not a sufficiently fervent Jew to justify us in 
assuming that he would altogether reject Epicurean 
ideas, if they came before him. A fervent Christian, 
like Paul, doubtless did reject them, if he ever came into 
contact with them. Did he, then, encounter these ideas ? 


1 Opera, li. (2699), Comm. in Eccles. 
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From Acts 1718 (if the narrative is historical) we only 
learn that certain Epicurean and Stoic philosophers met 
with him (ovyé8addov a’rp)!—observe in passing the 
precedence given to the Epicureans. There is nothing 
in the sequel to suggest that he held any conferences 
with them; the speech beginning ‘Men of Athens’ 
(“Avdpes "AOnvaios) is plainly not intended for them. 
It looks as if the reference to the philosophers were 
merely a touch suggested by the writer’s imagination, 
which he did not permit to exercise any influence on 
the following narrative. That Paul had examined and 
rejected Epicureanism elsewhere, is probable enough. 
See ATHENS, § 2, HELLENISM, § 9. Bt Ie (er 


EPILEPTIC (ceAHNIAzomeNOC), Mt. 424 1715 
RV. See MEDICINE. 


EPIPHANES (emidanuc), 1x Macc. lio. See 
ANTIOCHUS, 2. 


EPISTOLARY LITERATURE 


‘Letters’ and ‘ Epistles’ ($§ 1-3). Letters (§ 67). 
Extra-biblical (§ 4). Epistles (§ 8 7)/ 
OT terms (§ 5). Literature (§ 10). 

For the understanding of any document a knowledge 
of its true character and object is essential. Thus, 
for example, if Egyptian exploration 
brings to light a papyrus fragment 
containing a negotiation between a Roman emperor 
and an Alexandrian gymnasiarch,? we cannot under- 
stand or appreciate it accurately until we know the 
general character of the writing to which it presumably 
belonged. If it is a fragment from the record of an 
actual negotiation in which a Roman emperor took 
part, it becomes a historical document of first import- 
ance ; if it is merely a scrap from a work by a writer of 
fiction, it falls into a wholly different category. 

The NT contains a large number of writings which 
are usually referred to as ‘ Epistles.” The designation 
seems so plain and self-evident that to many scholars 
it has suggested no problem at all. A problem, 
nevertheless, there is, of great literary and historical 
interest, underlying this seemingly simple word. We 
cannot go far in the study of the history of literature 
before we become aware that alongside of the real 
‘letter,’ which in its essential nature is non-literary, 
there is a product of art, the literary letter, which may 
for convenience be called the epistle. The problem is 
in each case to determine the category to which such 
writings belong : are they all ‘letters’? or are they all 
‘epistles’? or are both classes represented? First, let 
us realise the distinction more clearly. 

The function of the letter is to maintain intercourse, in 
writing, between persons who are separated by distance. 
Essentially intimate, individual, and per- 
sonal, the letter is intended exclusively 
of word ș Í th 

‘letter’ fF the eyes of the person (or persons) 

* to whom it is addressed, not for publica- 
tion. It is non-literary, as a lease, a will, a day-book 
are non-literary. It differs in no essential particular from 
a spoken conversation; it might be called an anticipation 
of telephonic communication. It concerns no one but 
the writer and the correspondent to whom it is addressed. 
So far as others are concerned, it is supposed to be 
secret and sacred. As with life itself, its contents 
are infinitely varied. The form also exhibits endless 
variety, although many forms have specialised them- 
selves in the course of the ages and are not unfrequently 
met with in civilisations widely separated and seemingly 
quite independent of each other. Neither contents nor 
form, however, are the determining factors in deciding 


1, The problem. 


2. Meaning 


1 EV’s rendering ‘encountered him’ is to be preferred to 
Ramisay’s ‘engaged in discussions with him.’ Cp Acts 2014; 
Jos. Azt.i.123. Would not ‘discussed with him’ be ouve- 
Baddov mpds aùróv (see Acts 415)? 

2 Cp Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Tarim, Pe in 
p- 62/7, no. xxxiii. verso {’98], with Deissmann's observations 
in TLZ 23 602 A. (C98). 
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whether a given writing is to be considered a letter or 
not. Equally immaterial is it whether the document 
be written on clay or on stone, on papyrus or on parch- 
ment, on wax or on palm-leaves, on scented note-paper 
or on an international post-card; whether it be couched 
in the conventional forms of the period; whether it be 
written by a prophet or by a beggar; all such con- 
siderations leave its special character unaffected.! The 
one essential matter is the purpose it is intended to 
serve—frank intercourse between distant persons. 
Every letter, however short and poor, will from its 
very nature be a fragment of the vie infime of mankind. 
The non-literary, personal, intimate character of the 
letter must constantly be borne in mind. 

There is a sharp distinction between the letter as thus 
understood and the ‘literary’ letter which we find it 
convenient to designate by the more 
oF Ward ls yee ‘epistle.’ The gaa is 

‘epistle.’ a literary form, an expression of the 

artistic faculty, just as are the drama, 
the dialogue, the oration. Al that it has in common 
with the letter is its form ; in other respects they differ 
so widely that we might almost resort to paradox and 
say that the epistle is the exact opposite of the letter. 
The matter of the epistle is destined for publicity. If 
the letter is always more or less private and confidential 
the epistle is meant for the market-place: every one 
may and ought to read it; the larger the number 
of the readers, the more completely has it fulfilled its 
purpose. All that in the letter—address and so forth 
—is of primary importance, becomes in the epistle 
ornamental detail, merely added to maintain the illusion 
of this particular literary form. A real letter is seldom 
wholly intelligible to us until we know to whom it is 
addressed and the special circumstances for which it 
was written. To the understanding of most epistles 
this is by no means essential. The epistle differs from 
the letter as the historical play differs from a chapter 
of actual history, as the carefully composed funeral 
oration in honour of a king differs from the stammering 
words of comfort a father speaks to his motherless child, 
as the Platonic dialogue differs from the unrestrained 
confidential talk of friend with friend—in a word, as 
art differs from nature. The one is a product of 
literary art, the other is a bit of life. 


Of course intermediate forms will occur ; such as the professed 
letter, in which the writer is no longer unrestrained, free from 
self-consciousness in which with some latent feeling that he is 
a great man, he has the public eye in view and coquettes with 
the publicity which his words may perhaps attain. Such 
letters are no letters, and with their artificiality and insin- 
cerity exemplify exactly what real letters should never be. 


A great variety alike of letters and of epistles has 
come down to us from antiquity. The survival of a 
letter is, strictly speaking, non-normal 


3. Meaning 


eo EAN Bs and exceptional. The true letter is from 
Tekin and its very nature ephemeral—ephemeral 
epistles. 


as the hand which wrote it or the eye 
for which it was meant. It is to piety or to chance 
that we owe the preservation of such letters. The 
practice of collecting the written remains of great men 


after their death is indeed an old one. 

In Greek literature, the earliest instance of publication of 
such a collection is held to be that of the letters of Aristotle 
(oč. 322 B.c.), which was made soon after his death. Whether 
the still extant Letters of Aristotle? contain any fragments of 
the genuine collection is indeed a question. On the other hand 
the letters of Isocrates (04, 338 B.c.) which have come down3 to 
us are probably genuine in part; and we have also genuine 
letters of Epicurus (04. 270 B.c.), among them the fragment of a 
perfectly charming little note to his child,4 worthy to be compared 
with Luther's letter to his little boy Hanschen.5 Among 
the Romans it will be enough to refer to the multitude of letters 


1 See Deissmann, Bidbelstudien, 190. 

2 Published by Hercher (Zfistolographi Grect, 172-174 ['73)). 

3 See Hercher, of. cit. 319-336. 

4 See Usener, Epicurea, 154 (87); also Deissmann, Bibel- 
studien, 219 f. 

5 See Luther-Briefe in Auswahl und Uebersetsung, herausg. 
von C. A. Hase, 224 / ('67). 
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of Cicero (03. 43 B.€.) of which four collections, brought together 
and published after his death, have come down to us. 

As compared with such letters of famous men a value 
in some respeets still greater attaches to the numerous 
letters of obscure men and women, dating from the 
third century B.c. to the eighth A.D., which have 
become known to us through recent papyrus finds in 
Egypt. They have, to begin with, the inestimable 
advantage that the originals themselves have reached 
us. Nor is this all. The writers had absolutely no 
thought of publieation, so we may take it that their 
self-portraiture is wholly unconscious and sincere. ‘The 
light they throw upon the essence and the form of the 
letter in ancient times? is important, and is of value in 
the investigation of the letters found in the OT or the 
NT. 

That ancient epistles have survived in large numbers 
is not surprising. The literary epistle is not intended 
to be ephemeral. From the outset it is published in 
several copies and so has less chance of disappearing 
than the private letter. The epistle, moreover, is a 
comparatively easy form of literary effort. It is subject 
to no severe laws of style or strict rules of prosody ; all 
that the essay needs is to be fitted with the requisite 
formulze of the letter and to be provided with an 
address. Any dabbler could write an epistle, and 
thus the epistle became one of the favourite forms of 
literature, and remains so even at the present day. 

Among ancient ‘Epistolographers’ we have, for example, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plutarch in Greek, and L. 
Annaeus Seneca and the younger Pliny in Roman, literature, 
not to speak of the poetical epistles of a Lucilius, a Horace, or 
an Ovid. 

Specially common was the epistle in the literature of 
magic and religion. 

Another faet of literary history requires notice here: 
the rise of pseudonymous epistolography. In the early 
period of the empire, especially, epistles under names 
other than those of the real authors were written in 
-great numbers, not by impostors, but by unknown 
literati who for various honest reasons did not care to 
give their own names.” They wrote ‘ Epistles’ of Plato 
and Demosthenes, Aristotle and Alexander, Cicero and 
Brutus ; it would be perverse to brand ofthand as frauds 
such products of a certainly not very original literary 
activity. Absolute forgeries undoubtedly there were ; 
but it is equally certain that the majority of the ‘ pseud- 
onymous’ epistles of antiquity are products of a widely 
spread, and in itself inoffensive, literary custom. 

We now come to the question whether the biblical 
‘epistles ' admit of being separated into the two distinet 
elasses just mentioned. 

The immense masses of cuneiform writing which have 
recently been brought to light abundantly show that 

5. OT terms. epistolary correspondence was exten- 
sively practised by the people using 
that script from very early times. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find frequent mention of letters in the OT, 

The Hebrew terms so rendered are (1): 150, sipher, 2S. X1 14 
2K.55 Jer.2913; in Is.3714 391, where MT gives psp, the 
text is corrupt (see SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ Heb.); ‘letters’=O%50) 
stphdrim, 1 K. 218 Esth. 122, etc. 

(2) 0in5, pithgdm, Esth. 1 20(see Meyer, Zxtst. 23); in Bibl. 
Aram. Ezra4 17 57 Dan. 414 [17], etc. 

« (3) pay, nistewain, Ezra 47 T11 (see Meyer, of. cit. 22); 
in Bibl. Aram. Ezra 4 18, etc. 

(4) TUR, "iggéreth, Neh. 27 Esth.9 26, etc. (see Meyer, of. cit. 
22); in Bibl. Aram. NIN, Ezra4 gir 56. 


1 A selection of such papyrus-letters will be found in Deiss- 
mann, #20,-stud., 209-216. 

2 There is thus a promise of good results in the theme pro- 
posed for its prize essay by the Heidelberg Faculty of Philosophy 
1n 1898-99: ‘On the basis of a chronological survey of the Greek 
private letters which have been brought to light in recent 
papyrus finds, to characterise and set forth historically the forms 
of the Greek epistolary style.’ 

3 Cp Deissmann, B7b.-stud. 199 f. 

4 A well-known modern instance is that of the famous 
‘Letters of Junius.’ 
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The Ass. terms for ‘letter’ are duppu (tablet; cp Syr. daffa), 
whence dufsarru (Heb. 1050), ‘scribe,’ and egirtu (cp no. 4 
above). In Am. Tab. 50 rev. 30 Suparu ‘message’ or ‘missive’ 
is virtually dupu ‘letter’ (rev. 17). This suggests that sépher 
(see 1) may be a loan-word; cp Secrise. In ®©, besides èm- 
atoAy, we find BiBAtov (2S. 1114), BiBAos (Jer. 291), phos 
(Ezra5 7), dedéraypa(Ezra 7 11), popoAdyos (Ezra 4 18), and ypáp pa; 
cp Acts 28 21 (pL. 

Special interest attaches to the cases in which the 
actual text of the letters is professedly given, as in 

2S. 1115 (David's letter to Joab about 

6. OT letters. Uriah), 1K.219/f, (Jezebel to the 
elders about Naboth), 2 K. 55 f. (king of Arain to king 
of Israel), 2K.102/6 (Jehu to the authorities of 
Samaria). 

On the letter of Jeremiah in Jer. 29, see JEREMIAH ii; on 
that of Elijah in 2Chr. 2112-15, see JEHORAM, 2; on the 
official letters in Ezra 49 f. 17 Ø 577, see Ezra, il., $6; and 
on the letter of Nebuchadrezzar in Dan. 4, see DANIEL ii. 

Many instances occur also in the apoeryphal and 
pseudepigraphic books of the OT, especially in Macca- 
bees. In the last-named books in particular, we find, 
exactly as in Greek and Roman literature,! letters, 
mostly official, embodied word for word in the historical 
narrative. It would be wrong to cast doubt on the 
genuineness of such insertions on this ground alone. 
In many cases, it is true, they are in all likelihood 
spurious (ep MACCABEES, FIRST, § 10); but in some 
instanees we are constrained to accept them. The de- 
cision must rest in each case on internal evidence alone. 

Turning now to the NT, we find in Acts two 
letters which, like those in Maccabees, are introduced 

into a professedly historical narrative : 
7. NT letters. the letter of the apostles and elders to 
the Gentile Christian brethren in Antioch, Syria, and 
Cilicia (1523-29), and that of Claudius Lysias to Felix 
(2326-30). The question of their genuineness must be 
decided by the same rules of criticism as apply to the 
cases mentioned in the preceding section (see, for 
example, COMMUNITY OF Goons, § 167). In both 
cases the documents, at any rate, claim to be true letters. 

Turning next to the other writings which frankly bear 
the designation epfistole in the NT, we must again 
bear in mind the distinction already established between 
‘letters’ and ‘epistles.’ It is accordingly not enough 
if we are able merely to establish the existence of a 
group of efistole,; the question as to their definite 
character remains. The answer must be supplied in 
each case by the writing itself. In some cases not 
much reading between the lines is necessary for this ; 
and even in those cases where the answer is not quite 
obvious, it is, for the most part, possible to arrive at 
something more than a mere zon liguet. 

(a) To begin with, the Epistle to PHILEMON stands 
out unmistakably as a letter, and it is as a self-revelation 
of the great apostle that it possesses a unique value for 
alltime. If (as seems very probable) Rom. 16 is to be 
taken as being in reality a separate letter, addressed by 
Paul to Ephesus, it also is an unmistakable example of 
that class of writing. (2) PHILIPPIANS also is a true 
letter ; it becomes intelligible only when referred to a 
perfeetly definite and unique epistolary situation. The 
same remark applies to THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, 
COLOSSIANS (and EPHESIANS). They are indeed more 
didactic and general than those previously mentioned ; 
but they too are missives oecasioned by perfectly definite 
needs of the Pauline churches, not fugitive pieces com- 
posed for Christendom at large, or even for publicity in 
a still larger sense of the word. To the same class in 
like manner belong the first and the second extant epistles 
to the CORINTHIANS. What is it in fact that makes 
2 Corinthians everywhere so difficult? It is that it is 
throughout a true letter, full of allusions to which we, 
for the most part, have not the key. Paul wrote it 
with all his personality ; in deep emotion and thankful- 
ness, and yet full of reforming passion, of irony, and of 


1 Cp Deissmann, of. cit. 220. 
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stinging frankness. 1 Corinthians is quieter in tone; 
but it too is a real letter, being in part, at least, an 
answer to one from the Church of Corinth.} 

(c) In the ease of ROMANS, one might perhaps at first 
hesitate to pronounce. Its character as a letter is un- 
deniably much less conspicuously marked, much less 
palpable, than in the ease of 2 Corinthians. Still, 
neither is it an epistle written for the public, nor for 
Christendom at large, designed to set forth in com- 
pendious form the apostle’s dogmatic and ethical system. 
In it Paul has a definite object—to prepare the way for 
his visit to the church in Rome; such is his aim in 
writing, and it is that of an individual letter-writer. 
He does not yet know the chureh to which he writes, 
and he himself is known to it only by hearsay. The 
letter, therefore, from the nature of the ease, cannot be 
so full of personal detail as those he wrote to com- 
munities with which he had long been familiar, sueh 
as Corinth and Philippi. Our first impression of 
Romans, perhaps, may be that it is an epistle ; but this 
judgment will not stand serutiny. 

We need not hesitate longer then, to lay down the 
broad thesis that all the Pauline epistles hitherto 
enumerated (the genuineness of none of them is doubted 
by the present writer) are real letters.2 Paul is a true 
letter-writer, not an ‘epistolographer.’ Nor yet is he a 
inan of letters. His letters became literary products 
only after the piety of the churehes had made a colleetion 
of them and had multiplied copies indefinitely till they 
had become accessible to all Christendom. At a later 
date still they became Holy Seripture when they were 
received into the ‘New' Testament, then in process of 
formation, As an integral part, of the New Testa- 
ment they have exereised a literary influence that 
is incaleulable. All these later vicissitudes, however, 
eannot alter their original and essential character. 
Paul, who with ardent longings expected the coming 
of the Lord, and with it the final judgment and the life 
of the coming age—Paul, who reckoned the future of 
this present world, not by millennia or centuries, but 
by a few short years, had not the faintest surmise of the 
part his letters were destined to play in the providential 
ordering of the world. It is precisely in this untram- 
melled freedom that the chief value of his letters consists ; 
their absolute trustworthiness and supremely authorita- 
tive character as historical records, are guaranteed there- 
by. The letters of Paul are the (alas, only too frag- 
mentary) remains of what would have been the immediate 
records of his mission. Each one of them is a piece of 
his biography ; in many passages we feel that the writer 
has dipped his pen in his own heart’s blood. 

(d) Two other real letters in the NT remain to be 
mentioned—the SECOND and the THIRD EPISTLE OF 
Joux.’ Of 3 John we may say with Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, ‘It was a quite private note, and 
must have been preserved from the papers of Gaius 
as a relic of the great presbyter.’ 2 John does not 
present so many of the features of a letter in detail ; 
but it also has a particular object in view just as a 
letter has, even if we do not find ourselves able to say 
with complete confidence who the ‘lady’ addressed 
may have been—whether a chureh or some distinguished 
individual Christian. That the letter was addressed to 
the Church at large seems hardly admissible. Both 
writings are in point of form interesting, as in many 
respects elearly exhibiting the ancient epistolary style of 
their period. 

No instanee of an epistle is met with in the canonical 
books of the OT ; but we have several in the Apoerypha 
and the Psendepigrapha. i. The most instruetive ex- 


1 Cp. Joh. Weiss, ‘Der Eingang des ersten Korintherbriefs, 
St, Kr. 1900, pp. 125-130. 
2 The Pastoral Epistles, also, may perhaps contain fragments 
from genuine letters of Paul. > 
Cp U. von Wilamowitz- Moellendorff, ‘ Lesefriichte’ in 
Hermes, 33 529 (7. (98), (specially instructive on the question 
of form). 
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ample is undoubtedly the (Greek) Epistle of Jeremiah, 

appended to Lamentations (so in 6),? 

4 creo ci or to Baruch (in Vg. as Barueh 6). 

P * This short composition, which certainly 

was originally written in Greek,? contains a warning 

against idolatry, which is held up to scorn and refuted 

by every kind of argument. A comparison of this 

epistle with the genuine letter of Jeremiah (Jer. 29) to 

the Jews in Babylon furnishes an exeellent illustration 
of the difference between a letter and an epistle. 

In the Greek epistle we observe that the address is adven- 
titious, and that ‘Jeremiah’ has been chosen as a covering 
name merely at the pleasure of the undoubtedly Alexandrian 
author. This by no means constitutes a ‘forgery’; the author 
is simply availing himself of a generally current lilerary artifice. 
His intention is to put his co-religionists on their guard against 
idolatry and he therefore makes Jeremiah the speaker. Five 
hundred years after the lifetime of Jeremiah 3 it could not occur 
to any one to suppose that the wriler was seeking to represent 
himself as editor of a newly discovered writing of the ancient 
prophet. 

ii. Another epistle in the category now under con- 
sideration is the (Greek) Epistle of Aristeas, which 
contains the well-known legend as to the origin of the 
ILXX version; it also was the work of an Alexandrian of 
the time of the Ptolemies.4 jii. The Epistle of Baruch 
to the nine and a half tribes in exile (appended to the 
Apoealypse of Baruch) also ought to be mentioned here 
—unless indeed we are to regard it (which is quite 
possible) as a Christian writing. iv. Finally, that epis- 
tolography was a favourite form of literary activity with 
Grecian Jews is shown perhaps by the 28th ‘ Epistle of 
Diogenes,’ and by some of the epistles that pass current 
under the name of Heraelitus,7 

We ean define certain writings in the NT as epistles 
with just as great security as we have been able to eall 

: the writings of Paul real letters. Most 
9. NT Epistles. clearly of all do the so-ealled ‘ eatholic’ 
epistles of JAMES, PETER, and JUDE belong to this 
category. 

That they cannot be real letters is evident from the outset 
D their addresses; a letter to the ‘twelve tribes scattered 
abroad’ could not be forwarded as a letter. The author of the 
epistle of James writes after the manner of the Epistle of Baruch 
(see above, § 8, iii.) addressed ‘to the nine and a half tribes, 
which were across the Euphrates.” In both cases it is an 
ideal ‘catholic’ circle of readers that the authors have in view; 
each dispatched his érearoAyj not, as we may presume Paul to 
have dispatched the letter to the Philippians, in a single copy, 
but in many. 

The Epistle of James is essentially a pieee of literature, 
an oecasional writing intended for all Christendom—an 
epistle. In accord with this are its entire contents: 
nothing of that detail of unique situations which meets 
us in the letters of Paul; nothing but purely general 
questions such as, for the most part, might be still con- 
eeivable in the ecclesiastical problems of the present 
day. So with the Epistles of Peter and Jude. They 
too bear purely ideal addresses; all that they have of 
the nature of a letter is the form. 

At this point we find ourselves standing at the very 
beginning of Christian literature in the striet sense of 
that word. The problem of the ‘ genuineness’ of these 
epistles becomes from this point of view much less 
important than it would undoubtedly be on the assump- 
tion of their being letters. In them the personality of 
the writer falls entirely into the background. It is a 
great cause that addresses itself to us, not a clearly 
distinguishable personality as in the letters of Paul. 

1 Swete, 3 379-384. 

2 Schirer, GY/(3) 8 344 (98). 

3 The epistle most probably belongs to the second or to the 
last century B.C. 

4 Latest edition by M. Schmidt in Merx’s Archiv, 1 (69). A 
new edition, founded on material collected by L. Mendelssohn, 
is in preparation by P. Wendland, for the Bibliotheca Teubneri- 
ana. A German translation of this has already appeared in 
Kau. Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. 21-31. 

5 Greek text in Fritzsche, Libri VT psendepigraphi selecti 
(71), 122 7 ; for Syriac text, with ET, see Charles, Apocalypse 
of Baruch, 124 f. (96). 

6 Cp J. Bernays, Lucian u. die Kyniker, 96 F. (79). 

7 J. Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, 61 F- (62). 
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Whether we know with certainty the name of the author 
of each of these epistles is of no decisive importance for 
our understanding of them. In this connection it 
deserves to be noticed that the longest of all the NT 
epistles, that to the Hebrews, has come down to us 
without any name at all, and even its address has dis- 
appeared. Indeed, were it not for the word éméoretha 
(‘I have written a letter’) in 1322 and a few slight 
touches of epistolary detail in 13 23, it would never 
occur to us to call the writing an epistle at all. It 
might equally well be a discourse or an essay; its own 
designation of itself is Aóyos THs mapakiýoews (‘a word 
of exhortation,’ 1322); all that seems epistolary in its 
character is manifestly only ornament, and the essential 
nature of the whole is not changed though part of the 
ornament may have fallen away. 

The so-called First Epistle of JoHN has none of the 
specific character of an epistle, and still less is it a letter, 
Though classified among the epistles it would be more 
appropriately described as a religious tract in which a 
series of religious meditations designed for publicity are 
somewhat loosely strung together. 

The so-called pastoral epistles to TIMOTHY and TıTUS 
are in their present form certainly epistles. It is probable, 
however, as already indicated (above, col. 1327, n. 2), 
that some portions of them are derived from genuine 
letters of Paul. As we now have them they are mani- 
festly designed to lay down principles of law for the 
Church in process of consolidation, and thus they mark 
the beginnings of a literature of ecclesiastical law. 

To speak strictly, the APOCALYPSE of John also is an 
epistle; the address and salutation are obvious in 14, 
and 222r constitutes a fitting close for an epistle. This 
epistle in turn contains at the beginning seven smaller 
missives addressed to seven churches of Asia—Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
Laodicea. These also are no real letters such as we 
might suppose to have been actually sent to each of 
the churches named and to have been afterwards brought 
together into a single collection. On the contrary, 
they are all of them constructed with great art on a 
uniform plan, and are intended to be read and laid to 
heart by all the churches, not only by that named in 
the address of each. They seem to the present writer 
to represent a somewhat different kind of epistle from 
any we have been considering. Their writer has 
definite ends in view as regards each of the individual 
churches ; but he wishes at the same time to produce an 
effect in the Christian world as a whole, or at any rate 
on that of Asia. In spite of the intimate character they 
formally possess, they serve a public literary purpose, 
and therefore ought to be classed among the epistles, 


rather than among the letters, of ancient Christianity. 
_ Injudging the numerous ef7stoée which have been handed down 
in the Christian church outside of, or later in date than, the NT 
canon, It is equally necessary to settle in each case the question 
whether the writing ought to be classed as an epistle or a letter; 
but this investigation lies beyond the limits of the present work. 
G. A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien: Beiträge, zumeist aus den 
Papyri u. Inschriften, zur Geschichte der Sprache, des Schrift- 
tums u. der Religion des hellenistischen 
10. Literature. Judentums u. des Urchristentums C95); 
Abh. 5: Prolegomena zu den biblischen 
Briejen u. Epistein; K., Dziatzko, art. ‘ Brief’ in Pauly’s Real- 
encyklopidie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, ed. Wis- 
sowa ; F. Zimmer in ZA WL, 7 (86), 443.7; J. Rendel Harris, 
‘A Study in Letter- Writing,’ Z-r/. 984, 161 J. ; see also Christ. 

Johnston, The Epistolary Lit. of the Ass. and Bab. (98). 
G. A. D. 


ER (W, np [BADEFL]). 1. A Judahite subdivision 
of Canaanite (z.e., non-Israelite) origin, which at a 
later time became merged in the more important 
brother-clan SHELAH [x] (the genealogical details in 
Gen. 38 3-7 [J], Gen. 4612 Nu. 2619 [P], 1 Ch. 23 [in the 
second occurrence avyp (A)| 421); see JUDAH, 


2. A name in the genealogy of Joseph (Lk. 3 28 ; np [Ti. WH]); 
see GENEALOGIES 11. § 3. 


ERAN (W, § 77), the Eranites (227), an Eph- 
raimite clan, in the one case individualised, in the other 
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regarded as a tribal group, Nu. 2636. The name re- 
minds us of the Judahite ER (see above); but in the 
parallel Ephraimite list, 1 Ch. 7 20-27, it is ELADAH (anybx, 


v. 20), of which another form is LADAN (jay), v. 26). 


Probably the list in Nu. 26 originally had neither ‘Eran 
nor El'adah, but Ladan, and we should read jayb and 
wayom. See further, EPHRAIM, § 12. 

The initial Sin yy may have been mistaken for a preposition, 
just as in 1 Ch. 23 7-9, Gx has eSav for yy throughout. The 4 
is vouched for by Sam. Pesh. ;1y, and also by G (dev, 6 eSevfe]e 
[BAFL]), cp Gen. 46 20 (eden On -wu [L]; om. MT). 

Ladan is doubtless shortened from Elad(d)an (:ayx ; 


cp pim). S. A.C. 


ERASTUS (epactoc [Ti. WH)]), ‘the treasurer 
(OtKONOMOC) of the city [of Corinth]’! (Rom. 1623; 
cp 2 Tim. 420), is probably mentioned as one of those 
that ‘ministered’ to Paul (Acts 1922) and as having 
been sent by him with Timothy from Ephesus on some 
errand into Macedonia. This combination of passages, 
however, is plausible only if Rom. 16 was originally a 
letter to the church of Ephesus. 


ERECH (MN, opey [ADEL], aracH, classical 
’Opxon, Ass. Arku, Uruk) is named in Gen. 1010 as 
one of the four cities originally founded by Nimrod in 
Babylonia. The explorations of Loftus (Travels in 
Chaldea and Susiana, 162 f.) established its site at the 
mod. Warka, halfway between Hilla and Korna. The 
enormous mounds and ruins scattered over an area six 
miles in circuit testified to a large population in ancient 
times ; but the discoveries did little to restore the history 
of the city. The earliest inscriptions recovered were 
those of Dungi, Ur-Bau, and Gudea, kings of Ur (which 
lay 30m. SW.). The next in date were those of Sin- 
gašid and another, kings of Erech as an independent 
state. Erech was then capital of the kingdom of 
Anmanu. The later kings of Babylon (Merodach- 
baladan) also left traces of their buildings and restora- 
tions. Many commercial documents of all periods 
down to 200 B.C. attest the continuous prosperity of the 
city. As if to make up for the lack of historical docu- 
ments furnished by the site itself, we have perpetual 
reference to the place in the Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature. No place had a greater hold on the affection 
and imagination of the literati, The author of the 
Creation Tablets (non-Semitic version) ascribes its 
foundation to the god Marduk. It is the theatre of the 
Gilgames or Nimrod epic (see DELUGE, § 2). Its poetical 
names (3 R. 4115 7) show how often it was the theme 
of story and legend. Some of them—e.g., the ‘en- 
closure’ (suduru), ‘the seven districts’—seem justified 
by its ruins. Surrounded completely by a wall, inter- 
sected by many canals, flanked by two large streams, and 
probably then, as now, almost inaccessible for most of 
the year, it was a secure refuge. Later in its history— 
perhaps in Assyrian times, certainly in the Parthian 
period—it became a sort of national necropolis. 

The city deity was the goddess Nana, whose statue 
had such strange vicissitudes (see NANEA). _ During 
her absence a goddess, Ištar, whose temple was E-ulmas, 
seems to have taken her place. Continual reference is 
made to Uruk even by Assyrian kings (XB i. and ii., 
passim). Their correspondence (Harper, ABL passim), 
when fully published, will throw much light on the city 
life of Uruk during the Sargonid period. At present it 
would be premature to attempt to write its municipal 
history. C-H. J. 


ERI (W, surely not ‘watcher,’ aàA(e)i [BAFL, cp 
Samar. Pent.]), a subdivision of GAD (§ 13), Gen. 4616 
(anA(e)ic ADL]), Nu. 2616 [G 25]); ethnic Erites 
(WH, Nu. 2c; 0 adA(e)) [BAFL)). 

ESAIAS (ucatac, /S4/4S), 4 Esd. 218 EV; Mt. 33, 
ete., AV, RV Isaiau (g.v., i.). 


1 Notice that Cenchrez is mentioned in v. 2. 
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ESARHADDON (ITN, acopAan [BA], axo. 


[L]; acapaxyodAac, yee Cee fe Ptol.; 
acapiAinoc; Ass. ASur-ah-iddina,—z.e., 

a ee has given a brother’), son and 

* successor of Sennacherib on the throne of 

Assyria (2K.1937; 1s.3738, ayopAan [O], nay. 
[N*Q™-]acop. [Nep Q*]). His brother ASur-nadin- 
šum, whohad been made king of Babylon by Sennacherib, 
was carried away captive alter a reign of six years by 
Hallušu king of Elam 694 B.C. (B2278). Ardi-Bélit was 
then regarded as crown-prince (mår Sarrvz)in Nineveh, as 
appears from a contract tablet dated Sept.-Oct. 694 B.C. 
For another son, ASur-munik, Sennacherib built a palace 
in the suburbs of Nineveh (see ADRAMMELECH, 2). ‘The 
so-called ' Will of Sennacherib’} (3 R. 16, No. 3) records 
some rich gifts to Esarhaddon and the wish that his 
name should be changed to Agur-edil-ukin-apla (ASur- 
the-hero has established the son). In the Hebrew 
notice of Sennacherib’s murder, two sons of Sennacherib, 
named ADRAMMELECH (2, g.v. )and SHAREZER (1,¢.v.), 
are referred to, oecasioning a historical difficulty, which 
is dealt with elsewhere. The expressions of the Baby- 
lonian Chroniele have led some to think that Esarhaddon 
himself was the parricide? (Edwards, Zhe Witness of 
Assyria, 149). It is certainly singular that in no in- 
scription set upin Assyria (yet published) does Esar- 
haddon refer to the event. On the stele found at Sam- 
alla, however, he distinctly calls himself the ‘ avenger of 
the father who begat him’ (mutīr gimilli abi alidišu).? 

Sennacherib died on the 2oth of Tebétu, B.C. 682, 
and Esarhaddon was crowned on the 28th of Adar, 
B.C. 682-1. 

The chief sources for the history of Esarhaddon’s reign 
are his cylinders (AB 2120 7). ‘The opening paragraph 
of the broken prism (ÄB 2141 f.) has usually been taken 
to refer to his struggle with his brother for the throne. 
It is a very fragmentary account, as remarkable for its 
gaps and omissions as for its information. From it we 
learn that, presumably early in his reign, Esarhaddon, 
who was evidently away from Nineveh, was called to 
face a formidable foe. He could not take all his troops 
with him. The march was made ‘hastily and under 


difficulty’ in the winter-month of Sabatu. His enemy 
met him at Hanirabbat and was signally defeated. 
That it was a fight for the throne is clear from the fact 
that the enemy said of their leader, ‘ This is our king.’ 

On a more or less plausible combination of this account with 
the biblical data it has been asserted that Esarhaddon was in 
command of an expedition to Armenia. The time of year is 
against this supposition. Hanirabbat was near Malatya, and 
therefore a great distance from both Nineveh and Armenia (see 
map in AB2 and in vol. i. of this work between cols. 352 and 
353). If Esarhaddon had left the bulk of his forces behind 
on the confines of Armenia it is not easy to see how the rebels 
could have escaped thither. Winckler (GBA 259) argues better 
that Esarhaddon was in Babylon at the time of his father’s 
death.4 The Babylonian Chronicle states that on the 2nd of 
Adar the revolt in Nineveh was at an end. This gives six 
weeks for Ksarhaddon’s receipt of the news and march to 
Nineveh. On his arrival the regicides and their party must 
have retreated and, doubtless with reinforcements, he pursued 
them at once. ‘They made their stand at Hanirabbat, and on 
their defeat escaped to Armenia. Esarhaddon seems then to 
have returned to Nineveh and ascended the throne on the 28th 
of Adar (682-1 B.c.), about eight months after the murder of his 
father. 

Ksarhaddon’s residence in Babylon before his accession 
may account for his friendly treatment of the fallen 
capital. He made good the damage 
caused by SENNACHERIB [g.v.], brought 
back the gods, and repeopled the city. 
During the reign of Merodach-baladan Chaldean sup- 
porters of that king had dispossessed the native Baby- 
lonians ; after Babylon had been rendered helpless, the 


Chaldeans continued to eneroach. Esarhaddon expelled 


2. Adminis- 
tration. 


1 This document is not dated, but has been used to support 
the contention that Esarhaddon was the favourite son. 

2 Cp the Hebrew version of Tobit (PSBA 18260), which 
ascribes the murder to ‘ Esarhaddon and Sharezer.’ 

3 Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, 36. 

4 He was appointed regent there by his father in 681 R.C. 
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the Chaldeans from the neighbourhood of Babylon and 
Borsippa, and crippled their power. 

This policy of restoration extended to Erech. At Nineveh 
too, the king built a great palace (cp Layard, Nin. and Bad, 
634); also palaces at Kalah and ‘Varbisi, the last for his son 
ASur-bani-pal (r R. 48, Nos. 4 and 5; XZ 2150; cp Lay. of. 
cit. 19). ‘Throughout Assyria and Mesopotamia he rebuilt some 
thirty temples. 

It was perhaps due to this antiquarian taste, so 
strongly developed in his son ASur-bani-pal, that Esar- 
haddon, first of the Sargonids, lays claim to ancient 
royal lineage. He calls himself the descendant of 
Bél-bani, son of Adasi, king of Assyria, and offspring 
of Ašur (KB 2120, Nn. 1). 

As a fighting king Esarhaddon was not behind 
any of his race. At the very beginning of his reign he 
was threatened by the Gimirrai (see GOMER, 1). His oft- 
sent requests to the sun-god Sama (Knudtzon, Gedeée, 
72-264) mention his fears of Kastarit of Karkassi, 
Mamiti-arsu the Mede, the Mannai (see MINNI), and 
other branches or forerunners of the great Manda 
horde. The peril culminated in an actual invasion of 
Assyria by the Gimirrai, who were, however, defeated 
before the fourth year of this reign (XB 2282). ‘The 
next year was a busy one. An expedition penetrated 
the Arabian desert, conquering eight rulers in the 
districts of Bazū and Hazii (ep Buz, 1; HaAzo). Sidon 
having revolted was taken and destroyed, a new city 
Kar-Esarhaddon being built to overshadow it. The 
king of Sidon, Abdi-Milkuti, and Sanduarri a Cilician 
prince who had sided with him, were captured and 
beheaded. 

Following up this success, the Assyrian king 
received the submission of all Syria and Palestine. 
Of the vassal kings who then paid him homage Esar- 
haddon has left us a very important list (AB 2148). 
Among them are Baal king of Tyre, and MANASSEH 
[g.v.], king of the czty of Judah. The terms of the 
agreement between Esarhaddon and Baal king of Tyre 
are recorded on the tablet K. 3500 from which Hommel 
gives some extracts (4/77 196 ; the full text is now given 
by Winekler, 40/2 to). These events occurred in 
677-6 B.C. The Chronicler also tells us of a colonisa- 
tion of Samaria by Esarhaddon, Ezra 42 (acapea@wv 
[B], -paddwy [A], vaxopday [L]); but the accuracy 
of this statement has been questioned (see SAMARIA, 
SAMARITANS). Being now in full possession of the 
route to Egypt, Esarhaddon made a reconnaissance of 
it in 675 B.C. He returned next year to the attack. In 
672 R.C. he lost his queen and seems to have remained 
a year or more at home. In 670 B.C., leaving the 
government in the hands of his mother,) he departed 
for a supreme struggle with Egypt, in which he was 
completely victorious (see EGYPT, § 66). As a ‘hard 


‘lord’ he ruled over the Egyptians,? garrisoning some 


cities with Assyrian troops, and in others installing 
native dependent rulers. He returned home by way of 
Samalla, where he set up the stele mentioned above. 
Esarhaddon was not allowed to rest long. <A 
revolt broke out in Egypt, and he set out to repress 
it. However, he never saw Egypt again. On the way 
he fell ill and died; it was on Arahsamna {November ; 
see MONTH, §§ 3 5) the roth, 669 B.C. (not, as usually 
stated, 668). He divided his kingdom, giving Ašur- 
bani-pal Assyria and the Empire, but making Šamaš- 
šum-ukīn king of Babylon under him. A third son, 
Ašur-mukin-palīa, was raised to the high-priesthood ; 
the youngest, ASur-edil-Samé-u-crsitim, was made 
priest of Sin at Harran. Another son, Sin-iddin-aplu, 
seems to have died before his father. We find the 
names of a daughter, Seriia-etirat, and a sister, Matti. 
The name of Esarhaddon’s mother is best read Nakia, 
1 To this lady Nakia are addressed many letters from the 
provincial governors (Harper, ASL). During her regency 
occurred the Elamite invasion of 675 B.c., which threatened 


Sippo The gods of Agadè were carried off by the Elamites. 
See Is, 192, according to one interpretation (see Che. /nir. 


fs. 114 f.). 
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which is rendered in Assyrian by Zakutu, and seems to 
be Hebrew, ‘the pure one.’ She survived her son, 
and on his death issued a proclamation to the Empire, 
demanding its allegiance to the princes Ašur-bāni-pal 
and Samaš-šum-ukīn. 1 C. H. W.J. 

ESAU (VY; Hcay [BAL]} 

1. A popular etymology, which may, however, be 
correct, is suggested in Gen. 2525 (J): ‘And the first 
1, Name. me out tawny, all over like a hairy mantle; 

j * and his name was called Esau.’ 

As Budde (U7gesch, 217, n. 2, incorrectly reported by Di.) 
has pointed out, ‘tawny ‘ (3218, admöni)? cannot have been 
the original word. Budde’s own conjecture, however (that it 
displaced some rare word meaning ‘hairy’ ) is not probable. 
It may have arisen out of ppn, ‘twins,’ which intruded from 
the margin where it stood as a correction of p*min (v. 24). 
Miswritten as o-pinx, it would be easily changed into ‘jonx 
(p and `j are frequently confounded); cp v. 30. 

We must assume a root ry, ‘to have thick hair,’ 3 
and regard wy ‘the shaggy,’ as the equivalent of Seir 
‘the hairy.’ (vyy=Tyy, Gen. 2711), which appears to 
have been regarded by J as a synonym for hunter (Gen. 
2525, cp v. 27). In this, as in the former case, J really 
appears to have hit upon a sound interpretation. 
It seems impossible to show that the mountain district 
of Seir (whether E. or even W. of the Arabah) was 
‘hairy’ in the sense of ‘wooded,’ nor would the sense 
‘wooded’ accord with the gloomy oracle of Isaac. 
The probability is that Esau and Seir are names of a 
hunter-god;4 and though the hero Uséos in Philo 
of Byblus (Eus. Praep. Ev. i. 107) may conceivably be 
simply the personification of Ušu (Palzetyrus),° it seems 
more probable, since his brother Samemrumos is a 
divine hero of culture, that Usöos represents a hunter- 
god, after whom the city of Ušu was named. Certainly 
Philo of Byblus describes UsGos as entering into con- 
flict with wild beasts, though also as the first who 
ventured on the sea (as if a personification of Old Tyre). 
However this may be, Esau never displaced Edom as 
the Hebrew name for the people of Mount Seir. The 
phrase ‘sons of Esau’ is found only in late writers 
(Dt. 24 Obad. 18); ‘Esau the father of Edom’ (Gen, 
36 943) also is late (see Holzinger’s analysis). 

The early traditions on Esau are given in Gen. 
2521-34 271-45 314-22 331-17; these belong to JE. 
The editor has done his best to cull 
the finest parts from both J and E. 
At the beginning he depends solely on J, unless we may 
assume with Dillmann and Bacon (Genesis, 152) that 
the adméni (‘tawny’) of Gen. 2525 (see above) was 
taken by the editor from E, who, however, surely knew 
and had to account for the name Esam. The fore- 
shadowing which JE gives of the differences of national 
fortunes (cp Mal. 127) and national character in the 


2. Traditions. 


story of the two tribal ancestors is most effective. That 
1 See Johns, Assyr. Deeds and Documents, vol. 2. 
2 This verse gives J’s explanation of the name Edom. ‘Let 


me quickly eat some of that é@d2, for | am faint; therefore his 
name was called Add. For DNI saul read DN; cp Ar. 


"idām, ‘a by-dish, as vegetables, etc.’ So T. D. Anderson, 
with the assent of Dillmann. 

3 It is difficult not to compare Ar. ‘athiya, ‘to have thick or 
matted hair,’ aæ'zkā, Shaving thick hair’ (Lane), though 
Fleischer (in Levy, VHB 3732) points out that this com- 
parison violates the ordinary laws of phonetic changes. 

4 Prášek assents to this view (Forsch. z. Gesch. d. Alt. [’98] 


233). 

3 See Hosan, and cp note in ZATW’, 1897, p. 189. The 
present article, including the above view, is of older date than 
that note. The writer has since found that the identification of 
Ušu belongs to Prášek, and that Halévy has already connected 
Uséos and Ušu, though in conjunction with the improbable 
theory that USu=the woy of the Talmud, which he identifies 
with Umm el ‘Awamid (see Hammon, 1). Enough remains to 
justify the writer’s claim to have advanced the investigation by 
a new suggestion. 

6 Whether the Syrian desert goddess ‘Asit, whose name is 
connected by W. M. Müller with that of Esau (cp Epo, § 2) is 
a female form of this hunter god, we can hardly venture to say. 
Nor can we make any use of the divine name Esu, apparently 
or a origin, found in a cuneiform text (Pinches, PSBA 

255). 
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the two brothers strove in the womb is a purely etymo- 
logical myth (see JACOB, § 1); Edom is an independent 
people when tradition first brings it into contact with 
Israel. ‘That the older people was gradually eclipsed 
by the younger, however, and that nevertheless the 
older people at length achieved its liberation, are facts 
which agree exactly with the legend. How naturally, 
too, and with what regard to primitive sentiment, that 
legend (cp ISAAC, § 5) is told! Of conscious purpose 
on the narrator's part there is not a trace. It seems as 
if by a kind of fate the course of future history were 
prescribed by the forefathers, who in their blessings 
and cursings discharged divine functions. 1 

That writers like J and E, who have infused so much of the 
pure prophetic religion into the traditional material, should not 
be without traces of primitive superstition, will startle only those 
who are fettered by an abstract supernaturalism. J and E un- 
hesitatingly believe that by his blessing or his curse a father 
may determine the fate of his children; at any rate the fore- 
fathers of Israel could do this. ‘These writers certainly mean us 
to regard the oracles in Gen. 2728 4 and 39 (which are im- 
aginative reproductions of what Isaac would be likely to have 
said) as creating history. The latter oracle has often been mis- 
understood. It should run thus, ‘Surely, far from fruitful 
ground shall be thy dwelling, and untouched by the dew of the 
heaven above ; by thy sword shalt thou live, and thou shalt 
serve thy brother; but when thou shalt revolt,? thou shalt shake 
off his yoke from thy neck.’ For another view of the blessing 
(shared by Vg. and AV) see Epom, § 5. 

Most readers sympathise more with Esau than with 
Jacob. This may perhaps be to some extent in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the narrators. Surely J and E 
must have condemned the fraud practised by Jacob at 
his mother’s bidding upon his aged father. Whether they 
would have condemned Jacob's shiftiness (apart from 
the special circumstances) as immoral, may, however, be 
doubted, The later prophets, it is true, denounce 
shiftiness in no measured terms ;? but the contemporaries 
of J and E were not so far from the old nomadic period, 
and not so open to new moral ideas, as to do the same 
(see Che. Aids, 35). To them the quiet, cautious, 
calculating character of Jacob seemed to be more praise- 
worthy than the careless, unaspiring, good-natured, 
passionate character of Esau ; Jacob, they said, ‘ was a 
blameless + man (pom), dwelling in tents’ (Gen. 2527 [J]). 


What P thought of these stories does not appear; he 
confines his attention to Esau’s marriages (Gen. 2634 J- 
[cp 27 46(R)], 286-9), and to geographical and statistical 
information respecting the Edomites (chap. 36; but how 
much is P's, is uncertain). 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews presents Esau as 
the type of a ‘ profane’ person, on the ground that he sacrificed 
his birthright ‘for one mess of food’ (Heb. 1216). He addresses 
Hebrews who were tempted to barter their privileges in the 
church for the external satisfactions of the temple services. As 
a matter of fact, however, it is only J who makes Esau willingly 
resign his birthright; E apparently knows only the second 
of the two accounts of the loss of the mpwrotdxia. It is 
obvious rhat J despises Esau for his conduct (see 2534 in the 
Hebrew). Tohim Esau represents Edom. ‘To the later Jews 
Esau becomes the symbol of the heathen world (see a striking 
Haggada in Weber, Jäd. Theol. 401). 

2. 1 Esd. 529 (ņoav [BA]). See Zina, x. TRE 

1 See Biessincs AND Cursincs. Robertson Smith points 
out that Jacob, when seeking the paternal benediction, wears 
the skins of sacrificial animals. His father is a quasi-divine 
being. So the priests in Egypt wore the skins of sacred 
animals (cp LEOPARD), and several examples of this can be indi- 
cated within the Semitic field (Rel. Senz.) 4373 cp 467). The 
antique flavour of the narrative in Genesis now becomes much 
more perceptible. (Sayce has already connected the dress of 
Jacob with the ‘robe of goat's skin, the sacred dress of the 
Babylonian priests,’ //786. Lect. ’87, p. 285). See Dress, § 8. 

2 For the impossible q7 read anon, of which another cor- 
ruption is qxp (‘ Book of Jubilees,’ /O 6734). It may be 
added that 1] in Hos. 121, 137) in Jer. 231, and TYN in Ps. 
55 3 are also demonstrably due to corruption. 

3 Hosea does not indeed mention this action, but he accuses 
the Israelites of a deceitfulness which he traces back to Jacob’s 
overreaching of his brother in the womb (Hos. 12[3]43 cp 
Jacos, § 2). 4 4 f 

4 Or, harmless (innocent of acts of violence). It was said of 
Esau, ‘By thy sword shalt thou live.’ Cm may have begun to 
acquire a specialized sense in popular use. In Job922 CA and 
yw] are opposed. 
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A, HEBREW OLD TESTAMENT. 


In studying a great religion the inquirer naturally 
seeks to trace an organic connection between its central 
conceptions and the most remote portions 
of its system. He expects to find a 
certain degree of logical coherence be- 
tween all its parts. In dealing with such religions as 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, or Buddhism, his ex- 
pectations are not disappointed. In these religions the 
eschatology or teaching on the final condition of man 
aud of the world follows in the main from the funda- 
mental doctrines. ‘The early religion of Israel, however, 
must not be approached with such an expcctation. 
There is an organic connection between its theology 
and that portion of its eschatology which deals with the 
nation as a whole; but this connection does not extend 
to the eschatology concerning the individual. 

I. THE INDIvIDUAL.—The ideas about the future 
life which prevailed in the earliest times and were current 
indecd in some degree down to the second century 
B.C., were in many respects common to Israel and to 
some other Semitic nations. They were not the out- 
come of any revelation. ‘They were survivals. With 
these antique elements advancing thought was at strife 
centuries before it succeeded in completely expelling 
them and in furnishing in their stead a doctrine of the 
future life in harmony with its own character. Such a 
doctrine, though foreshadowed in the earlier literature, 
was not definitely taught till the fourth century B.C. 

The antique elements belong in all probability to the 
system of belief and practice known as ancestor worship. 

At first this phase of religion dominated 

o to a great degree the life of the Israelite. 

` The religion of Yahwe, however, as it 
developed, engaged with it in irreconcilable strife. 
Still, for several centuries, many of those primitive 
tenets and usages were left unaffected. Early Yahwism 
had no distinctive eschatology regarding the problem 
of the individual ; it concerned itself only with the nation. 
The individual, accordingly, was left to his hereditary 
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beliefs, which, as we have said, were connected with 
ancestor worship. 1 
In this system the departed were not regarded as in a 
full sense dead. ‘They shared in all the vicissitudes of 
their posterity, and possessed superhuman powers to 
benefit or injure. With a view to propitiating these 
powers the living offered sacrifices. The vitality of the 
dead was thus preserved, and their honour in the next 
world upheld. A man made sacrifice naturally only 
to his own ancestors ; these with their living descendants 
formed one family. 
That such beliefs prevailed in Israel is shown by 
3. Proved by ea observed with regard to , the 
: ead. The mourning usages have a 
mourning ear ike Pala ical 
customs. ‘Cligious. not merely a psychologica 
significance. They indicate reverence for 
the dead and a confession of dependence upon them. 


t. The mourner girt himself with sackcloth (2S. 331 1 K. 2031 
Is. 324 153 2212 Jer. 626), or laid it on his loins (Gen. 3734 
Jer. 4837). This practice expresses submission to a superior ; 
it is thus that the servants of Benhadad go forth from Aphek to 
Ahab (1 K. 2031). 

2. The mourner put off his shoes (2S. 1530 Ezek. 2417). 
This is explained by the removal of the shoes required in 
approaching holy places (Ex. 35 / Josh. 515). 

. Mourners cut off the hair (Is. 2212 Jer. 729 Am. 810 
Mic. 116 Ezek. 7 18 2731), or the beard (Jer. 415), or both (Is. 152 
Jer. 4837); and made buldnesses between the eyes (Dt. 141 /), 
The hair was designed as an offering to the dead (see CUTTINGS 
OF THE FLESH, § 3, and SAcRiFICE). These rites are con- 
demned as idolatrous in Dt. 1414 ; but they are mentioned by 
the prophets of the eighth century without any consciousness of 
their impropriety (cp Am. 810 Mic. 116 Is. 152 2212), They 
appear still to have been the universal custom (Jer. 415). 

4. Mourners made cuttings in their flesh for the dead, Such 
incisions were regarded as making ‘an enduring covenant with 
the dead’ (WRS Rel, Sem.(?) 322 f:). They were made by the 

riests of Baal (1K. 1828). They were forbidden by the 
Pean law (Dt. 141 Lev. 19 28) on the same grounds as in the 
case of 3. 


1 Cp Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, chap. 1, ‘Der 
alte Glaube’; Stade, GV/ 1387 2. ; Marti, Gesch. d. israel. 
Rel.{3) 22-26, 30, 40-43, 48, 193. The conclusions of these scholars 
are attacked by Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenculi im 
alten Israel, 1898, but on the whole without success. 

2 See Stade, GKI 13877; Schwally, of. cit. 9-16. 
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5. The covering of the head by the mourners (2 S. 1530 Esth. 
612 Jer. 143) is probably to be regarded as a substitute for 
cutting off the hair; similarly the covering of the beard re- 
presents its removal (Ezek. 2417). This practice expresses 
reverence for the dead. ‘The same custom was observed by the 
worshipper in approaching God (cp the case of Elijah at Horeb), 
and is universal in the synagogue and the mosque at the present 


oe The mourner offered sacrifices to the dead (Ezek. 2417 22 
2Ch. 1614 2119). They are probably implied in Is. 819 193; 
for when a man wished to consult the dead, he would naturally 
present an offering, Their object is clear from Dt. 2614 Jer. 
167 (?); it was to give sustenance to the dead and to win their 
favour. In later times they came to be regarded as mere 
funeral feasts. This had not come about in the second century 
B.C., however ; for sacrifices to the dead appear to be commended 
in Ecclus. 733 (‘For a dead man withhold not a gift’ [êm 
VEKP@ pù rs Kore) and in Tob. 417 (‘Pour out thy 
bread on the burial of the just’), though they are derided in 
Ecclus. 8018 £ Ep. Jer. 31,4 Wisd. 1415 193 Or. Sibyl. 8382 7% 
In Jubilees 2217 they are referred to as prevailing among the 
Gentiles. 

The téraphim mentioned in Gen. 35 were household 

gods.1 They are called ‘strange gods,’ and their 

By th worship is regarded as incompatible with 
S y 529 that of Yahwè. Their sacred character 
worship of appears from their being buried .under a 
Téraphim. sacred tree, the terebinth. An earlier 
mention is in Gen. 3119 30-35, where Rachel steals the 
téraphim of her father. In Ex. 21 2-6 we have another 
passage attesting their worship. According to this 
section there was in private houses a god close to the 
door, to which the slave who desired enrolment in his 
master’s family had to be brought. Originally this 
meant admission to the family cult with all its obliga- 
tions and privileges (see statement of Eliezer’s position 
below, § 5). Later the téraphim, which were of human 
form (1S. 1913), were regarded as images of Yahwé 
(cp Judg. 175, and 1817 & ; see also rS. 1913-16); for 
it is difficult to believe that David, the champion of the 
religion of Yahwé, would have worshipped the téraphim 
in their original character as household gods. In 
Hos. 384 and Zech. 102, however, they seem to retain 
their original character as images of ancestors (cp 
TERAPHIM). 

In Dt. 1512-18 the rite of initiation mentioned in 
Ex. 21 is, by the omission of the term ‘god,’ robbed 
of all its primitive religious significance, and given a 
wholly secular character. 

It is ancestor worship that explains the importance 
of male offspring. The honour and wellbeing of the 
dead depended on the worship rendered 


es ae and the sacrifices offered by their male 
offspring descendants. Even in the after life, 


2 therefore, men could be punished by 
Yahwe by the destruction of their posterity (Ex. 205 
347 Nu. 1418 Dt. 59); for the sacrifices then ceased to 
be made. If a man failed to have male offspring, the 
difficulty could be surmounted by adoption. The 
adopted man passed from his own clan to that of his 
adopted father, and thereby took upon himself all the 
obligations attaching to the latter. Even a slave could 
be so adopted (see FAMILY, § 2). Eliezer is regarded as 
Abraham's heir in default of male issue (Gen. 152 f). 
It is to be presumed that he had already been adopted 
into the family cult. The right of inheritance is thus 
derived in principle from ancestor worship; only the 
son and heir could fulfil its rites (see LAW AND 
JUSTICE, § 18). Illegitimate sons, therefore, could not 
inherit (Stade, G71 39r); their mother had not been 
admitted by marriage into the cult (cp Judg. 112). 

In Nu. 86 the law has already undergone a change. A 
daughter is allowed to inherit if she has married a man be- 
longing to her father’s family or tribe. In Athens, on the other 


hand, the property descended to the next male heir; but he 
was obliged to marry the daughter of the deceased (Stade, 74.). 


1 On Stade’s and Schwally’s identification of the téraphim with 
an ancestor image (accepted by Budde on Judg. 175, Holzinger 
on Gen. 31 19, Nowack on Hos. 3 4, etc.), see TERAPHIM. 

2 On the same principle a man destroyed his enemy and all 
his sons with the Dijes of depriving him of respect and worship 
in the lower world. 
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It is thus clear that the living and the dead formed 
one family, and the departed participated in all the 
vicissitudes of their living descendants. Rachel in her 
grave shared in the troubles of her children in northern 
Israel (Jer. 3115). 

The necessity of a son who should perform the 
family ancestor worship gave birth to the levirate 
law. A man must marry the childless 
widow of his deceased brother. Where 
the deceased had no brother, the duty 
fell on the nearest male relation. The 
firstborn son of such a marriage was registered as the 
son of the deceased, who was thus secured the respect 
and the sacrifices which could be rendered only by a son 
legitimately begotten or adopted. This law appears 
to be assumed as in force in Gen. 8826; but its 
significance is forgotten in Dt. 255-10, According to 
old Israelitish views, Tamar fulfilled a duty of piety 
towards her dead husband (Stade 1394); similarly 
Ruth. Even the daughters of Lot may have had the 
same end in view. 

The fact that, even in David's time, the clan consti- 
tuted a sacramentally united corporation (1S. 2029) 
points back to an earlier worship of ancestors. 

The customs just considered (§§ 3-6) regulate the 
conduct of the living. We have now to consider more 

: directly the beliefs regarding the dead 
Y o rA themselves, their place of abode and 
* the nature of their existence there. 
These beliefs are no less essentially connected with 
ancestor worship ; but they had a much more extended 
lease of life. Long after the practices we have described 
had become unintelligible or sunk into complete abey- 
ance, the beliefs flourished in the high places of Judaism ; 
they claimed the adherence of no small portion of the 
priesthood down to the destruction of the temple by 
Titus. 

Asin the religions of Greece and Rome, burial was 
held to be indispensable to the com- 
. peace fort of the departed. It was hardly 

* ever withheld. 


Criminals who were hanged (Dt. 212 £) or stoned (Josh. 
7 24-26), and suicides (Jos. Bell. Jud. iii.85), were accorded 
burial ; as were even the most hostile of foes (Ezek. 39 12). 


Of the calamities that could befall a man the lack of 
burial was one of the most grievous. 


Such was the sentence of punishment pronounced on Jezebel 
(2K.9r0). It was the fate that awaited the enemies of Yahwè 
Ger. 25 33). Even the materialistic writer of Ecclesiastes (6 3), 
if the text is correct, regards such a misfortune as outweighing 
a whole lifetime of material blessings,! 


This horror at the thought of being unburied cannot 
be explained in the same way as in the religions of 
Greece and Rome, where it involved exclusion from 
Hades: according to Hebrew views all without excep- 
tion descended to Shédl. It may be explained on two 
grounds. (1) In earlier times unless the dead had 
received burial no sacrifice could be offered to them. 
The grave, in ancestor worship, was in some measure 
the temple. (2) In later times, when such conceptions 
were forgotten, to be deprived of burial entailed a 
lasting dishonour and subjected the dead in Shéél to 
unending reproach (Ezek. 2810 3221). 

Not simply burial, however, but also burial in the 
family grave, was the desire of every Israelite. Hence 
the frequent statement that a man was 


6. By levirate 
law and 
nature of clan. 


f a the gathered to his fathers (Gen. 1515 Judg. 
aera 210) or to his people (Gen. 4929-33 Nu. 
2713). The departed must be introduced into the 


society of his ancestors. In the earliest times the 
abode of this society was conceived to be the family 
grave or its immediate neighbourhood. Everyone 
wished to be buried with his father and mother 


1 [The context is against this reference to the loss of burial. 
We must perhaps either strike out the entire phrase ‘and more- 
over he have no burial’ (with Hitzig), or else the negative (with 
Wildeboer).] 
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(2S. 1723 1937[38]). Jacob and Joseph are said to have 
directed that their bodies should be carried back to 
Canaan to be buried in the family grave (Gen. 4730 
5025 Ex. 1319). This was originally in the house. It 
was there, e.g., that Samuel was buried (1 S. 251); 
similarly Joab (r K. 234). As no family stood in 
isolation, however, but was closely united with others, 
and as these together made up the clan or tribe, 
and these tribes in due time were consolidated into the 
nation, a new conception arose; all the graves of the 
tribe or nation were regarded as united in one. It was 
this new conception that received the designation of 
Shéol. 

In all probability, therefore, the Hebrew Shéol was 
originally conceived as a combination of the graves of 
10. Origin y clan or nation, and thus as its final 

of Sheol. 2 ode. In due course this conception was 
naturally extended till it embraced the de- 
parted of all nations, and became the final abode of all 
mankind. It has already reached this stage in Ezek. 32 
Is.14 Job3023. Strictly regarded, the conceptions of 
an abode of the dead in the grave and of one in Shédl 
are mutually exclusive. Being popular notions, however, 
they do not admit of scientific definition, and their 
characteristics are treated at times as interchangeable. 
The family grave, with its associations of ancestor wor- 
ship, is of course the older conception. As burial in 
the family grave enabled a man to join the circle of his 
ancestors, so burial with honour was a condition of his 
attaining an honourable place in Shé6l—z.e., joining 
his people there. Otherwise he is thrust into the 
lowest and outermost parts of the pit (Ezek. 3223). 
When, however, Shédl is said to have distinct divisions 
(Prov. 727), the statement may be merely poetical. 

Regarding the condition of the dead in Shéol (on 
which see below, §§ 15-18) it will here be sufficient to 
point out two main characteristics. 

(a) In early times (and down to the fourth century 

B.C. there was little change!) Shédl 
a was quite independent of Yahwè and 
* outside the sphere of his rule. 


Yahwè was originally the god of the tribe or nation, and his 
sway for long after the settlement in Canaan was conceived to 
extend, not to the whole upper world, much less to the lower 
(Shéd]), but only to his own people and land. The persistence 
of this conception of Shéd] for several centuries side by side 
with the monotheistic conception of Yahwé as creator and 
ruler of the world is, for the Western mind, hard to understand, 
the conceptions being mutually exclusive. It is clear, however, 
that Israel believed that when a man died he was removed from 
the jurisdiction of Yahwé (Ps. 88 5 [6] 31 22[23]), and relations 
between them ceased (Is. 38 18). 


(6) As independent of Yahwé, Shédl knew nothing 
of the moral distinctions that prevailed on earth. 

According to the OT death means an end of the 
earthly life, not the cessation of all existence: the 

12. ‘Sout,’ Peso" still subsists. As the nature of this 

‘blood ,' continued existence depends on the OT 

* theory of man's composite personality, it 

will be necessary at this point to make a study of that 
theory. In its most primitive form it regards man as 
consisting of two elements, ‘soul’ (zephesh) and ‘body’ 
(6asar). What was thought of the body does not con- 
cern us here (see, however, § 18). 

Regarding the soul we may note four points. 

1. The soul is identified with the blood. 

As the shedding of blood caused death, the ‘soul’ was con- 
ceived to be in the blood (Lev. 17 11 a), or it was actually iden- 
tified with it (Dt. 1223 Gen. 94). Hence men avoided eating 
blood; they offered it to God. Hence, too, blood unjustly 
spilt on the earth—the ‘soul’—cried to heaven for vengeance 
(Gen. 410). 

Again, since the ‘soul’ was the blood and the 
central seat of the blood was the heart, the heart was 
regarded as the organ of thought. A man without 


1 Though God’s power is conceived from the eighth century 
onward (cp Am. 92 Job 266 Prov. 1511 Ps. 18974) toextend to 
Shéol, yet Shěðl maintains its primitive character. In the 
earlier centuries the powers that bore sway in Shčðl were the 
ancestors of the living. 
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intelligence was a ‘heartless’ man (Hos. 711); when 
a man thought, he was said to ‘speak in his heart.’ 
Thought is not ascribed directly to the ‘ soul,’ however, 
though a certain limited intelligence is. 

2. To the ‘soul’ are attributed not only purely 
animal functions such as hunger (Prov. 103), thirst 
r (Prov. 2525), sexual desire (Jer. 2 24), but 

TE also psychical affections such as T. (Is. 
421), joy (Ps. 864), fear (Is. 154), trust (Ps. 571[2]), 
hate (Is. 114), contempt (Ezek. 365)! To it are 
ascribed also wish and desire (Gen. 238 2 K. 915 1 Ch. 
289), and likewise, but very rarely, memory (Lam. 
320 Dt. 49) and knowledge (Ps. 13914). As the seat 
of feeling and desire (and, in a limited degree, of in- 
telligence) it becomes an expression for the individual 
conscious life. Thus ‘my soul’ (s3) means ‘1,’ ‘ thy 
soul' means ‘thou,’ etc. (Hos. 94 Ps. 32[3] 72[3] 111). 

So ‘many souls’ means so many ‘ persons’ (Gen. 4618 
Ex. 15). This designation of the personality by ‘soul’ 
(xephesh) shows how meagre a conception of personality 
prevailed in Israel. ‘m3 (‘my spirit’) was never so 
used in the OT. 

3. The soul leaves the body in death (Gen. 3518 
1K. 1721 25.19 Jn. 43), not necessarily immediately, 

14.8 but (apparently) at least on the appearance 

. Soul Sf : I me f T 
departs. of corruption. In certain cases, after out 

ward death the soul was regarded as still in 

some sense either in or near the body; a dead person 

was called a zephesh (Lev. 1928 211 224 Nu. 96710 
Hag. 213) or a dead wephesh (np was; Nu. 66 Lev. 21x11). 

4. The soul therefore also dies. Its death, how- 
ever, is not absolute. Moreover, we must note the 
«42. prevalence in Israel of two incon- 
aS: Heong ee sistent views—a fact (not hitherto 

: fully brought to light)? that has 
forced its recognition on the present writer in the 
course of the present study—(a) an older view, which 
attributes to the departed a certain degree of knowledge 
and power in reference to the living and their affairs ; 
(4) a later view, which denies this.? 

(2) According to the older view the departed possessed 
a certain degree of self-consciousness and the power of 

... speech and movement (Is.14); a large 
E r measure of knowledge — hence their 
death name, ony, ‘the knowing ones' (Lev. 
i 19 31 20 6 Is. 193; cp DIVINATION, § 4, 
iii.); acquaintance with the affairs of their living 
descendants and a keen interest in their fortunes—thus 
Rachel mourns from her grave for her captive children 
(Jer. 8115) ;—-ability to forecast the future (whence they 
were consulted about it by the living; 1 S. 2813-20 
[where observe that the dead person invoked is called 
Eldhim] Is. 819 294); whence the practice of incuba- 
tion? (Is. 654). As we have already seen that the 
departed were believed to have the power of helping or 
injuring their descendants (see § 2), we need only ob- 
serve here that it follows from Is. 6816 that Abraham 
and Israel were conceived as protectors (see Cheyne 
and Duhm, etc., zx Joc.). 

The relations and customs of earth were reproduced 

in Shédl. 


The prophet was distinguished by his mantle (1S. 2814), 
kings by their crowns and thrones (Is. 14), the uncircumcised by 
his foreskin (Ezek. 32). Each nation preserved its individuality 
and no doubt its national garb and customs (Ezek. 32). Those 
slain with the sword bore for ever the tokens of a violent death 
(Ezek. 3225), as likewise those who died from grief (Gen. 42 38). 
Indeed the departed were regarded as possessing exactly the 
same features as marked them at the moment of death. We 
can appreciate, accordingly, the terrible significance of David’s 


1 These are so essentially affections of the ‘soul’ that they 
are hardly ever attributed to the ‘spirit’ (min); yet see § 19. 

2 Only Stade appears to have apprehended the fact, and that 
but partially—as far as we may judge from his published works. 

3 It follows logically from the doctrine of man’s nature, 
unknown in pre-prophetic times, which is set forth in Gen. 2 /; 
see below, § 16. 

4 i.e., the practice of sleeping in a temple in the hope of re- 
ceiving a communication or a visit from the god. 
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departing counsel to Solomon touching Joab ; ‘ Let not his hoar 
head go down to Shél in peace’ (1 K. 26). 

In many respects the view just sketched is identical 
with that which underlies ancestor worship. This 
worship had withdrawn entirely into the background 
before the prophetic period; but, as we have said 
($ 7), many of its presuppositions maintained themselves 
in the popular belief till late in the post-exilic period. 
The most significant fact to observe is the comparatively 
large measure of life, movement, knowledge, and power 
attributed to the departed in Shédl. How important 
this is becomes obvious when the earlier view is con- 
trasted with the later and antagonistic view. 

(4) The later view follows logically from the account 
in Gen. 246-3, according to which it was when animated 
17. Eater viet by the ‘spirit’'that the material form 

i ot death became a living ‘soul’: the life of the 

* ‘soul’ is due to the presence of the 
‘ spirit,’ death ensues on its removal.! Death, however, 
even here does not imply annihilation, though it logic- 
ally should imply it: the soul’ still subsists in some 
sense. The subsistence, however, is purely shadowy 
and negative : all the faculties are suspended. 

Shéol, the abode of the shades, is thus almost a synonym for 
abaddon or destruction (Job 266 Prov.1511). In opposition to 
the older view that in Shédl there is a certain degree of life, 
movement, and remembrance, the later view teaches that it is 
the land of forgetfulness (Ps. 8812), of silence (Ps. 94 17 115 17), 
of destruction (Job 266 2822); in opposition to the belief that 
the dead return to counsel the living, the later teaches that the 
dead cannot return (Job79 1412); in opposition to the belief 
that they are acquainted with the affairs of their living de- 
scendants, the later teaches that they no longer know what 
befalls on earth (Job1421); in opposition to the belief in their 
superhuman knowledge of the future—as the ‘knowing ones ’— 
the later teaches that all knowledge has forsaken them (Eccles. 
95), that they have neither device nor knowledge nor wisdom 
(Eccles, 910), Whereas the older view permitted their being 
invoked as ‘Elohim,’ the later view regards them as ‘dead 
ones’ (mno) (Is. 26 14 Ps. 88 10 [11]).2 See DEAD, § 2. 

Finally the relations of the upper world appear to be 
reproduced, if at all, more faintly ; the inhabitants of 
Shéol, king and slave, oppressor and oppressed, good 
and bad, ure all buried in a profound sleep (Job3 14-19). 
All existence seems to be at an end. 

Thus we read in Ps. 3913, ‘O spare me, that I may recover 
strength, before I go hence, and be no more’; and in Job 147 10, 
‘There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
again—but—man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?’3 

5. Though in death the ‘soul’ leaves the body and 
departs, the departed in Shédl are never designated 

imply ‘ suas i 

18. Shadowy simp is sou i a Israelites were 
body. metaphysically unable to conceive the 

yi body without psychical functions, or the 

soul without a certain corporeity. The departed were 
conceived, accordingly, as possessing not only a soul 
but also a shadowy body. This appears in the use of 
the term ‘shades’ (7é¢2dim), which was current in all 
ages (see REPHAIM i). Elohim, the title by which in 
earlier times the shades were addressed, passed out of 
use. In later times, when such a doctrine of man’s 
being as that underlying Gen. 2 44-3, became current, 


1 This view strikes at the root of the worship of ancestors. 
The deceased can have no vitality or power; for the ‘spirit’ is 
the spring of life, and the departed are only ‘souls’ that are 
dead—z.e., ‘souls’ in which every faculty is dormant. Gen. 
244-3, which did not originate till the prophetic period, is the 
outcome of monotheism, whether we regard it as being of 
Hebrew or of foreign origin. It is needless to add that, when 
monotheism emerged, for various reasons ancestor worship 
became impossible. 

2 The term ‘shades’ myo (used also in the Phoenician 
religion) was applied to the departed in both systems; but 
possibly with a difference (contrast Is.149 4 261419 with 
Ps. 88 1o [11] Prov. 2 18 918 etc., where it is synonymous with 
the dead). 

3 It will be observed that the currency of the later view is 
attested by the second Isaiah, by Ezekiel, Job, and Ecclesiastes. 
In these books the teaching in Gen, 2 44-3 has reached its logical 
consequence. That teaching is implied in Is, 425 Ezek. 37 8 7 
Job 273 334 Eccles. 127 ‘the spirit shall return to God who 
a (yet it is doubtful if this verse belongs to the text; 
cp 321). 

4 We seem to find in Job 1422 Ps. 16 ro such a use, or at all 
events the preparation for it. 
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the epithet ‘dead ones’ was employed. To designate 
‘the dead’ siniply ‘souls’ without any qualification 
would hardly have been possible; according to the 
later view, souls in SheGl were bereft of all their natural 
psychical functions. 

The Hebrew writers speak, however, of a ' spirit’ as 
well as of a ‘soul,’ and we must consider briefly the 

cae relation of the terms to each other. 

19. Spirit: Onsale o 

earlier view: Omginally they were synonyms meaning 

* ‘breath’ or ‘wind.’ The primitive con- 
man a : : 

Miabaton ception was arrived at by observation. 

Y- When the breath—z.e., the néphesh or 
rudh—left the body, the body died. The xéphesh or 
rédh was, therefore, regarded as the principle of life. 
As Stade has remarked (GV/@1419), rad probably 
designated specially the stronger and stornter emotions : 
the custom of personifying the psychical affections 
generally as z¢phesh, once introduced, led to the practice 
of naming the stronger expressions of this personification 
rüäh. Thus anger is an affection of the rz% (Judg. 83, 
see below). So long as a man was wholly master of 
his powers, he possessed his r#d4,; but when he became 
lost in amazement (1 K. 105) or despair (Josh. 21r), or 
when he fainted (1 S. 3012 Judg. 1519), his rž% left 
him. On his reviving it returned (Gen. 45 27). 

In keeping with this view of the ‘spirit’ (zd) it is said to 
be the subject of trouble (Gen. 418), anguish (Job7 11), grief 
(Gen. 26 35 Is. 546), contrition (Ps. 5117 [19] Is. 662), heaviness 
(Is. 613), It is the seat of energetic volition and action—the 
‘haughty spirit’ (Prov. 1618), the ‘lowly spirit’ (2923), the 
impatient spirit (Prov. 14 29), etc. 

As its departure entails a paralysis of voluntary power (see 
above) the rž% expresses the impulse of the will (Ex. 3521). 
The purposesof man are‘... of the riah’ py mbya (Ezek.11 5); 
the false prophets follow their own ‘spirit’ rather than that of 
Yahwè (Ezek. 133); God tries men’s ‘spirits’ (Prov. 162). 
t Radh’ seems also to express character,—the result of will—in 
Nu. 1424, ‘Caleb. . . had another “ spirit” with him.’ By this 
development in the application of the term 7#é% it has become 
the seat of man’s highest spiritual functions. 

To sum up: ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ are at this early stage 
identical in essence and origin; the distinction is one of 
function. 

(4) This primitive view was in part superseded by a 
later doctrine (later from the point of view of the 
genesis of ideas), taught in Gen. 2 46-3.} 

The most complete story of the creation of man? represents 
that Yahwé Elohim formed man of earth from the ground, and 

ae blew into his nostrils ‘breath’ (weshd@md) of 

20. Spirit : 


> life (ovn nnw) so that man became a living 
later view : ‘soul’ (néphesh), Gen.27. The x¢shamda of 


man a al is called Teas, (own mn) in ae T 15. 

j ere are therefore in man three elements: 
trichotomy. ; soul’ (xéphesh), ‘ body’ (64@Sar), and ‘spirit’ or 
ridh (mn), which last, in the later theory, is simply that which 
gives life to the ‘soul.’3 This ‘spirit’ of life (ovn mn) is in 
the lower creation as well (Gen. 617 715 22 Ps. 10430), and by 
virtue of it they too become living ‘souls.’ 

According to the story worked up by a late priestly 
writer (Gen. 124) the brute creation is only indirectly 
the product of divine creation; whereas man is so 
directly. Angels, however, are never, either in the 
canonical or in the apocryphal books, said to have 
‘souls,’ though occasionally the term is used in regard 
to God: he swears by his ‘soul’ (Am. 68; cp Is. 421 
Lev. 2611 30 cp below, § 63). In the account of the 
relation of ‘soul’ to ‘body’ and ' spirit,’ in Gen. 27 
the ‘spirit’ has become quite distinct from the ‘soul’ 
in essence and origin. It is the divine element in man. 
According to the older view the difference was one of 


1 [Into the historical relation of this doctrine to the Hebrew 
conceptions of CREATION [g.v.] we cannot here enter at 
length. It cannot be denied that the statement in Gen. 27 is of 
early origin. That remains a fact, even if the narrative in Gen. 
246-3 has passed through more than one literary phase. Critics 
are of opinion, however, that the myth of creation utilized for 
didactic purposes in that narrative was not very widely spread 
among the Israelites, and that the religious ideas attached to 
the myth but slowly became operative in the popular mind.] 

2 (On the references to creation, whether in narratives or in 
other forms, see CREATION; on the question as to the early 
or late date of the ideas in Gen. 27 3 see preceding note.} 

3 Cp below, § 8x (1). 
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function, hardly of essence, certainly not of origin. Now 
‘spirit’ is the life-giving power in the body. When it 
enters the material form the man becomes a living soul. 
Without rž% there is no life (Hab. 219). In death the 
‘soul,’ robbed of every vital function, descends into Shé6l 
and practically ceases to exist. The ' spirit’ (v2#d#) never 
dies; it merely leaves the body and returns to God 
who gave it (Ps. 1464 Eccles. 127).! Of this view the 
logical result is the scepticism of Ecclesiastes and of the 
Sadducees. 

We have found that the Israelite derived from the 
circle of ideas underlying ancestor worship his views as 
01. Résumé, * the nature of ‘soul’ and ‘spirit,’ and 

i * of Sh&é6l and the condition of the departed 
there. On these questions no light was thrown for 
many centuries by anything distinctive of the religion of 
Yahweé, which had originally no eschatology of its own 
relating to the individual. Looking back, however, on 
the far-off days of the origins of the religion of Yahwe, 
we can see that the beliefs connected with ancestor 
worship were doomed to extinction by their inconsistency 
with that religion, though centuries had to elapse 
before the doom was fully accomplished. 

The preparation for a higher doctrine of the future 
life was made essentially when a new value came to be 


22. No set on the individual. The early 
in divi dual Israelite was not alarmed by the 
retribution: prosperity of the wicked man or the 


calamities of the righteous: Yahweé 
was supposed to concern himself only with the well- 
being of the people as a whole, not with that of its 
individual members, It seemed natural and reasonable 
that he should visit the virtues and vices of the fathers 
on the children (Ex. 205 Lev. 205 Josh. 724 1 S. 313), 
of an individual on his community or tribe (Gen. 1217 
2018 Ex. 1229). Indeed, in postponing the punishment 


of the sinner till after death and allowing it to fall on ; 


his son,? Yahwé showed his mercy (1 K. 1112 2129). 

Towards the close of the kingdom of Judah, the 
popular sentiment expressed itself in the proverb, ' The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge’ (Jer. 3129). Explicitly this denied the 
responsibility of the people for the overthrow of the 
nation—a view that naturally paralysed all personal 
effort after righteousness and made men the victims of 
despair. Implicitly it expressed, not a humble sub- 
mission to the divine judgments, but rather an 
arraignment of the divine method of government. 

In opposition to this popular statement Jeremiah 
answered as follows :—'In those days they shall no 
more say, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge; but every one shall die 
for his own iniquity’ (Jer. 3129 7). At an earlier date 
the same prophet had delivered a divine oracle of 
a very different import, ‘1 will cause them to be tossed 
to and fro among all the kingdoms of the earth, because 
of Manasseh the son of Hezekiah’ (Jer.154). The new 
departure in his teaching recorded in the later passage 
is to be explained by the ‘new covenant’ deseribed in 
Jer. 3131-34 (see COVENANT, § 6 (v.)}. Jeremiah foresaw 
a new relation between Yahwe and his worshippers—a 
relation determined by two great facts : man’s ineapacity 
to reform himself, and God's repugnance to any but a 
spiritual worship (see JEREMIAH i., § 4). 

Jeremiah’s idea was further developed by Ezekiel. 
Every soul is God's and is in direct and immediate 
24. Individual relation to him (Ezek. 18 4). If the 

ca individual is faithful in this relation, 
retribution : he i iced by ait wag 
Ezekiel and D¢. is unaffecte y his own pi 
abhor. (1821-28), or by the sins or the 
righteousness of his fathers (1820 


23. Jeremiah’s 
individualism. 


1 Cp below, § 102 (1) 4 note. 

2 Rewards and punishments were necessarily conceived as 
limited to the earthly life; for Shéol was regarded as outside 
Yahwè’s jurisdiction. 
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1412-20). Righteousness raises him above the sweep 
of the dooms that befall the sinful individual or the 
sinful nation.! Since the achievement of this righteous- 
ness is possible for him, he possesses moral freedom, 
and his destiny is the shaping of his own will (1830 7). 
There is, therefore, a strictly individual retribution, and 
the outward lot of the individual is exactly proportioned 
to his moral deserts. 

This doctrine rooted itself firmly in the national 
consciousness. It is taught and applied in detail in 
those great popular handbooks, the Psalter and the 
Book of Proverbs. ‘Though the righteous may have 
many afflictions, Yahwé delivers him out of them all ; 
all his bones are kept, not one of them is broken; but 
evil slays the wicked (Ps. 3418 [19] 7%, see also 37 28 etc. ). 
The righteous and the wicked are to be recompensed 
on earth (Prov.1131). Life is the outcome of righteous- 
ness; death, of wickedness (Prov. 221 f. 102 1119 1524 /. 
1916 ete. ). 

Such a doctrine was, naturally, a continual stumbling- 
block to the righteous when trouble came. Doubts as 
to its truth were freely expressed, 
notably in the Psalms. Nor was it to 
the sufferer alone that this difficult view was an impedi- 
ment. The doctrine of an adequate retribution in this 
life blocked the way that led to a true solution of the 
problem of prosperity and adversity. Indeed it denied 
the existence of any problem to solve; the righteous as 
such could not suffer. As long as this was regarded as 
the orthodox doctrine, the doctrine of a future life could 
not emerge, and progress was impossible. 

It was only some of the elements in Ezekiel’s teaching 
that were sanctioned by subsequent religious thought ; 
others were opposed. It is his undying merit that he 
asserted the independent worth of the individual ; but 
he fell into two errors. He taught (a) that the individual 
suffers not for the sins of his fathers, but for his own, 
and (4) that the individual's experiences are in perfect 
keeping with his deserts. In other words, sin and 
suffering, righteousness and wellbeing are, according to 
Ezekiel, always connected ; the outward lot of the 
individual is God's judgment in concrete form.? 

Now as regards a, the experience of the nation 
must have run counter to this statement. It was 
evident that the elements in a man’s lot which lie out- 
side the sphere of his volition are shaped for better or for 
worse in aceordance with the merits or demerits of his 
father and people. The older view accordingly continues 
to be attested in Jewish literature (sce Ps. 10913 Ecclus. 
2325 4015 416, and especially Dan. 97/., Judith 7 28, 
Tob. 33, Ass. Mos. 35, Baruch 118-21 226 38, Apoc. 
Bar. 773410): it is freely acknowledged that men are 
punished for the sins of their fathers and brethren. 

Ezekiel's second error (4), that the individual's 
experience agrees with his deserts, is the corollary of 
a. It gave birth to a long controversy, of which two 
notable memorials have come down to us in Job and 
Ecclesiastes. Eccles. is nich the later ; but we will for 
convenience sake deal with it first. 

Against the statement (4) that the experience of the 

individual is in perfect keeping with his 

26. Protest deserts, the are of oo enters a 

of Eccles. decided negative. He declares, in fact, 
that there is no retribution at all. 

He asserts that sometimes evil prolongs a man’s days, and 
righteousness curtails them (715); that the destinies of the wise 
man and of the fool (214), of the righteous and the wicked (92) 


are identical; that the wicked attain to the honour of burial, 
whilst this is often denied to the righteous (810). If any one 


25. Criticism. 


1 That there is an inconsistency between Ezek. 93-6 and 
21 3 /. cannot, however, be denied. R 
2 Both a and & seemed to Ezekiel to follow logically from 
God's righteousness, and rightly, if there was no retribution 
beyond the grave. f 
The passages where judgment is threatened (317 1194 1214) 
are, according to an increasing number of critics, intrusions 1n 
the text, being at variance with the entire thought of the writer. 
812 is no longer in its original form. 
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complains of the shallowness of Ecclesiastes,! is not Ezekiel on 
the opposite side equally shallow? 

In the book of Job the principal elements of Ezekiel's 
teaching reappear. The doctrines of man’s individual 

worth and of a strictly individual retribu- 
27. Of Job. tion, however, are shown to be really irre- 
concilable (see Jos, BOOK oF, §§ 5-8). Conscious in 
the highest degree of his own worth and rectitude, Job 
claims that God should deal with him in accordance 
with his deserts. Like his contemporaries his belief is 
(for Job and the author of the dialogues may be 
identified) that every event that befalls a man reflects 
God’s disposition towards him; misfortune betokens 
God's anger, prosperity his favour. This belief, how- 
ever, is not confirmed by the fortunes of other men 
(211-15), and, with the added insight derived from a 
sad personal experience, Job concludes that, as the 
world is governed, righteousness may even be awarded 
the meed of wickedness. Faith, in order to be sure of 
its own reality, claims its attestation by the outward 
judgments of God, and Job’s faith receives no such 
attestation. Still it does not entirely give way; from 
the God of circumstance, of outer providence, Job 
appeals to the God of faith (by Job, as we have said, 
we mean the author). 

The fact that Job does not seek to solve the problem 

by taking into his argument the idea of a future life, 
2 shows that this idea or belief had not 

8. Gleams of T 

Rae K yet won acceptance among the religious 
thinkers of Israel. The main views 
and conclusions of Job, however, point in that direction. 
The emphasis laid on man’s individual worth, with his 
consequent claims upon a righteous God—claims which 
are during life entirely unsatisfied—should lead to the 
conclusion that at some future time all these wrongs 
will be righted by the God of faith. Such a conclusion, 
however, is never explicitly drawn. 

The poem of Job cannot be said to teach the doctrine 
of a future life. Still, the idea seems for a moment to 
have gleamed on Job’s mind, and the fancy expressed in 
1413 7 became the accepted doctrine of later times. If 
the Hebrew text of 1925-29 is sound, perbaps there also 
Shéol is conceived as only an intermediate place. At 
any rate Job declares in this great passage that God 
will appear for his vindication, and that at some time 
after his death he will enjoy the divine vision face to 
face. It is not indeed stated that this vision will endure 
beyond the moment of Job's justification by God. Never- 
theless the importance of the spiritual advance here made 
cannot be exaggerated. The soul is no longer regarded as 
cut off from God and shorn of all its powers by death, 
but as still capable of the highest spiritual activities 
though without the body. A belief in the continuance 
of this higher life is certainly in the line of many of 
Job's reasonings. On the other hand, if Job had not 
merely wished but also been convinced that this idea 
was sound, would it have been possible for him to 
ignore such an all-important conviction throughout the 
rest of the book? There are likewise textual difficulties. 
which recent critics have considered to justify a very 
radical treatment of the text. 


The words rendered in RV ‘ And after my skin hath been thus 
destroyed, yet from my flesh shall I see God, 2 are specially 
doubted. RVmg. gives two alternative marginal renderings for 
the first part of this passage, and for ‘from my flesh’ suggests 
the widely different rendering ‘ without my flesh,’ which is that 
Roccly adopted by those scholars who adhere to MT. Cp 

illmann ad /oc., and, on the other side, Jon, § 6. 

[Siegfried (Job, SBOT, Heb.) looks upon v, 25 f as ‘a later 
gloss, in which the resurrection of the just is regarded as a 
possibility, contrary to the opinion put forth in the Book of Job 
with regard to Shédl (74, 8 etc.).? The result, however, is not 
satisfactory. Siegfried appeals to @; but we have a right to 
suspect theological glosses in the Alexandrian Jewish version. 


1 Cp ECCLESIASTES. 
AXTIDPI Ny WN 
mow mind wan) 
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Something different must have stood where our present v. 25/4 
stands, and it is the work of the textual critic to trace its relics. 
See also Budde, ad loc., and Che.’s criticism, £xfos., 18974, 
P. 410 77] 

In spite of this criticism it is true to say that this 
great poem suggests the doctrine of a future life. Later 
students may or may not have found it in 1413-15 
1925-29; but in any case the rest of the book presents 
the antinomies of the present so forcibly that thinkers 
who assimilated its contents could not avoid taking up 
a definite attitude towards the ‘higher theology." Some 
made a venture of faith, and postulated the doctrine of 
a future life; others, like the writer of Ecclesiastes, 
made the ‘great refusal’ and fell back on unbelief and 
materialism. We have arrived at the parting of the 
ways.! 

It remains to consider whether there is evidence of a 
belief in the immortality of the individual in the Psalter. 

It is unfortunate that the text of this book 
29. In the 

Pains should be so far from accurateas (from textual 
* criticism) it appears to be. The psalms 
that chiefly have to be considered are 16, 17, 49, and 
73. Here we find one of the most recent critics receding 
from his original conclusion (in favour of the existence 
of the hope of immortality), on the ground that ‘a 
searching textual revision’ is adverse to it. As regards 
the first two, at any rate, of the psalms just referred to, 
the evidence, even if we assume the trustworthiness of 
all that the unemended text contains, is inadequate to 

prove the point. 

In Ps. 16 there is nothing that necessarily relates to an indi- 
vidual future life. The psalm appears to express the fears and 

hopes, not of the individual, but of the community. 

30. In Pss. In Ps.17 likewise the Psalmist speaks not as an 

16-17. individual (cp the plurals, vv. 711), but as the 

mouthpiece of the Jewish people, whoare to Yahwé 

as the apple of the eye (v. 8); in fear of a foreign invader (vv. 

913) the Psalmist prays for help. This being so, however, in- 

stead of ‘I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness,’ 

we should expect some reference to God’s help. In any case the 
context does not admit ofa reference to a future life. 2 

In Ps. 49 the present text admits of two interpretations. In 

v. 14[{15]f/ the speaker announces speedy destruction for the 
wicked but complete redemption from death 
31. In Ps. 49. for himself; hut who is the speaker? Does 
the ‘I' here denote the Psalmist as a repre- 
sentative pious Israelite, or the righteous community? In 
favour of the collective meaning it is argued that those for 
whom the Psalmist speaks are the righteous poor who are 
oppressed by the wicked rich; that v. ro [11] states that ‘all 
die, alike the wise man (z.¢., the righteous) and the fool’; and 
that when the individual is undoubtedly intended (v. 16 [17]) he 
is addressed as ‘thou.’ The escape from death is therefore, on 
this interpretation, that of the righteous community.? On the 
other hand, it seems to be in favour of a reference to immortality 
that, as Cheyne has pointed out, Shédl appears in v. rq [15] as 
a place of punishment for the wicked rich.4 As such it could 
never become the abode of the righteous. It is reasonable 
therefore to expect that the speaker should somewhere state 
his own consciousness (as a representative pious Israelite) of 
exemption from this fate. This seems to give us the key to the 
words, ‘Surely my soul God will set free; for from the hand 
of Shéél will he take me.’5 


We must, therefore, lay stress on the naturalness 


1 On the belief in retribution in early Judaism, see especially 
Che. OPs. 381-452; Jew. Rel. Life, 229-247. For translations 
from the psalms, cp Wellh.’s and Driver's recent works. A 
complete translation from a critical text of Job is still a 
desideratum. 

2 So Smend, ZA TW 8 95 ['88]; Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 240 fi 

3 So Smend, Schwally, and now Cheyne. 

4 This is one of the results reached in OPs, by Cheyne, who 
(going much beyond previous writers) regards Ps. 49 as incident- 
ally a protest against the old Hebrew notion of Shédl, with its 
disregard of moral distinctions, and confirms this view by the 
parallelisms between Ps. 49 and chap. 1024 of Enoch (written 
probably between 134 and 94 B.C.). The rich man holds that neither 
in life nor in death has he to fear a judgment ; but all the details 
of this pleasant dream the psalmist contradicts. The moral 
significance of the descent of the rich into Shédl is still more 
visible in Cheyne’s attractively emended text (Jew. Rel. Life, 
238). This conception of the penal character of Shédl is all the 
more credible from the reference made in the OT to two other 
places of punishment for special offenders—the so-called ‘pit’ 
(Is. 2421 4), and a place strikingly resembling Gehenna for 
Jewish apostates (Is. 6624). 

5 The present writer is of opinion that to the authors of Pss. 
49 and 73 Shéol is the future abode of the wicked alone, heaven 
that of the righteous. 
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of our own interpretation, that there is in Ps. 49 a | 


reference to immortality, an interpretation which is in 
fact that maintained, with fulness of argument, by 
Cheyne himself in his Origin of the Psalter. 
In Ps. 73, as in Ps. 49, the wicked enjoy prosperity ; 
but they are speedily to meet with unexpected retribution 
(x8-20). As for the righteous, their 
32. In Ps. 73. ieee good and blessedness consist 
in communion with God. In comparison with God the 
whole world is to them as nothing (22-25). He is their 
portion. Despite deadly perils they can safely trust in 
him (25), and all the more assuredly that he destroys 
the wicked (27). A new thought, however, emerges in 
v. 24. God, we are told, ‘will guide the righteous 
with his counsel, and afterwards take him to (or, with) 
glory.’] In the latter phrase, if we may acquiesce in 
the received text, there must be a reference to the story 
of Enoch (Gen. 524), which was very popular in post- 
exilic times (see ENOCH, 1), and the whole passage 
is an assertion of individual immortality (so Delitzsch, 
Davidson, Baethgen, and originally Cheyne), for the 
text wonld be unfairly treated if we restricted the 
reference to this present life. On grounds which he 
has not yet fully stated, but which, from the note of 
Wellhausen on the passage,2 we may assume to be 
partly grammatical, Cheyne now regards v. 246 as 
corrupt, and reads, ‘And wilt make known to me the 
path of glory.’ Assuming, however, with König“ 
that the grammatical difficulties can be overcome, can 
we show that the new thought of which we have spoken 
is thoroughly consistent with what follows?’ To the 
present writer no incongruity is visible. He would 
venture to rest his case on the impassioned words of 
v. 254, Which prove that the speaker felt assured of the 
continuance of his union with God not only on earth 
but also in heaven. For themselves the righteous make 
no claim to material prosperity either here or hereafter ; 
they look for and indeed possess something far higher. 
As a corollary of the truth of the justice of God, how- 
ever, they do expect retribution for the wicked, both 
here (vv. 18-21 27) and (apparently) hereafter (v. 19 f.). 
We have now done with the question of individual 
immortality so far as it is dealt with in the OT. In 
Job it emerges merely as an aspiration. 
et omier Only in Pss. 49 and 73 (if our interpre- 
immortality tation is valid) does it rise to the stage 
* of conviction. ‘The evidence, there- 
fore, in favour of an origin not later than 400 B.C. is far 
from strong. Even were it wholly wanting, however, we 
should be obliged, by the logical necessities of thought, 
to postulate the doctrine. The doctrine of an individual 
immortality of the righteous, and the doctrine of the 
Messianic kingdom are presupposed as the chief factors 
of the complex doctrine of the Resurrection which was 
developed towards the close of the fourth century or at 
latest early in the third century. With the evolution of 
this resurrection hope, however, the entire doctrine of 
individual immortality falls absolutely into the back- 
ground, and is not again attested, till the growing 
dualism of the times leads to the disintegration of the 
resurrection hope into its original elements about roo 
B.C. (see § 64). Indeed, never in Palestinian Judaism 
down to the Christian era did the doctrine of a merely 
individual immortality appeal to any but a few isolated 
thinkers. The faithful looked forward to a blessed 
future only as members of a holy people, as citizens of a 
righteous kingdom that should embrace their brethren. 


II. THE NATION.—When we turn to the eschato- 


1 H. Schultz (AT Theol. 760) rejects these translations. 
‘With glory’ is that adopted by Driver (Par. Ps. 211) and 
formerly by Che. (Psalms). 2 Psalms, SBOT (Heb.) 88. 

3 7.¢., the glory of God and of Israel and its members in the 
Messianic age (Jew. Ret. Life, 240). 

4 Syntax, 319 (pointed out to the writer by Prof. Cheyne). 

5 Schwally (Das Leben, etc., 1287) denies this. For a much 


fuller statement of the present writer's view see his Doctrine of 


a Future Life, 73-77. 
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logical ideas that concern the nation as a whole we can 
hardly venture to go beyond the 
facts and hopes contained in the pro- 
phecies. In the main these cluster 
at the outset round the familiar con- 
ception of ‘the day of Yahweé.’ The day of Yahwé in 
itself, however, constitutes not the blessed future, but 
only the divine act of judgment which inangurates it. 
Hence the eschatology of the nation centres in she future 
national blessedness introduced by the day of Yahwe. 

This future Was variously conceived. According to 
the popular conception down to the eighth century, it 
was merely a period of material and unbroken pros- 
perity which the nation should enjoy through Yahwé's 
overthrow of Israel’s national foes. This conception 
gave place, however, in the eighth century, to the pro- 
phetic doctrine of the coming kingdom, for the realisa- 
tion of which two factors, and only two, were indis- 
pensable. This kingdom was to be a community of 
‘sraelites first and chiefly, and in the next place a 
community in which God's will should be fulfilled, 
Whether this kingdom was constituted under monarchi- 
cal, hierarchical, or purely theocratic forms was in itself 
a matter of indifference. Since the Messiah formed no 
organic part of the conception, he was sometimes con- 
ceived as present at its head, sometimes as absent. 
How far the eighth century’ prophets foretold this 
kingdom is still an unsettled question. As regards the 
day of Yahwé there is no such critical difficulty. Our 
study of the eschatology of the nation will begin with 
this unquestioned element in Israel's expectations. It is 
with a development of some complexity that we shall 
have to deal—a complexity most marked in exilic and 
post-exilic times, where, as we have seen, the individual 
no less than the nation began to maintain his claims to 
righteous treatment. Ezekiel's attempt to satisfy these 
claims will demand our attention afterwards. Some 
centuries later what he had essayed to do was achieved 
in a true synthesis of the eschatologies relating to the 
nation and to the individual respectively (see § 49). 

The day of Yahwé concerns the people as a whole, 
not the individual. It is essentially the day on which 

35. Day of Yahwé manifests himself in victory over 

Yahws: his foes. Amongst the Hebrews, as 

iar idea sometimes among the Arabs, ‘ day‘ had 
popu * the definite signification of ‘day of 
battle’ (e.g., Is. 93[4] ‘the day of Midian’; see WRS 
Prophets), 397). The belief in this ‘day’ was older 
than any written prophecy. In the time of Amos it 
was a popular expectation. Unethical and nationalistic, 
it was adopted by the prophets and transformed into a 
conception of thoroughly ethical and universal signifi- 
cance. It assumed the following forms. 

(i.) Popular conception; a judgment on Israel's 
enemies. This conception originated, no doubt, in the 
old limited view of Yahwé as merely the national god 
of Israel. We can distinguish two stages. 

(a) In its earlier form it was held by the contem- 
poraries of Amos (8th century B.c.). The relation of 
Yahwè to Israel in their minds was not ethical; to a 
large extent it was zational (Am. 32). Israels duty 
was to worship Yahwé and Yahweé’s was to protect 
Israel. As the Israelites were punctual in the perform- 
ance of ceremonial duties (45 5521 /.), they not only 
confidently looked forward to, but also earnestly prayed 
for, ‘the day of Yahwé’ as the time of his vindication 
of them against their enemies.! Not so, says the 
prophet. It is a day in which, not the claims of Israel, 
but the righteousness of Yahwé, will be vindicated 
against wrong-doing whether in Israel or in its enemies. 

(4) The primitive conception of the day of Yahwé 

36. Revived Y? revived by Nahum and Habak- 
r knk : there was to be a judgment of 
by Nah. Hab. Israel's enemies —7.e., the Gentiles 


34. Eschatology 
regarding the 
nation. 


1 This belief that Yahwè must save his people survived, 
despite the prophets, till the captivity of Judah in 586 B.C. 
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(650-600 B.C.). It was the bitterness and resentment en- 
gendered by the sufferings of the Israelites at the hands 
of their oppressors that led to this revival. The grounds, 
however, on which the expectation of the intervention 
of Yahwé was based were somewhat different. Accord- 
ing to the primitive view Yahwé was bound to intervene 
on behalf of his people because of the natural affinities 
between them. According to Nahum and Habakkuk,! 
the affinities are ethical. In fact, such was the self- 
righteousness generated by Josiah's reforms that neither 
Nahum nor Habakkuk makes any mention of Israel's 
sin. In this they represent their people, who felt them- 
selves, in contrast with the wickedness of the Gentiles, 
relatively righteous (see Hab. 1413). Hence the im- 
pending judgment will strike not righteous Israel, but 
the godless Gentiles. Here we have the beginnings of 
the thought that Israel is right, regarded as over against 
the world—the beginning, for in Nahum and Habakkuk 
this view is applied only to a single nation, not, as in 
later times, to all Gentiles. The later usage of designat- 
ing the Gentiles absolutely as the godless (myyin) and 
Judah as the righteous (nps) is only the legitimate fruit 
of Habakkuk’s example, Cp Is. 2610 Pss. 95 [6] 16 [17] 7 
102-4 5810[11] 682 [3] / 1253. In most subsequent 
representations of the future the destruction of the 
Gentiles stands as a central thought. 

(ii.) Prophetic pre-exilic conception. —The prophetic 
conception also passed through several stages. 

(a) A day of judgment directed mainly against Israel. 
For Amos, as we have seen, the day of Yahwè? is the 

Earl day in which Yahwè intervenes to vindicate 
37. Early himself and his righteous purposes. It 
p rophetic appears in this prophet only in its darker 
ideas. side (cp 518}. Other nations will feel it in 
proportion to their unrighteousness; but unrighteous 
Israel, being specially related to Yahwé, will experience 
the severest judgments (32). Hosea is of one mind 
with Amos.” He does not use the phrase ‘the day of 
Yahwe’; but he describes in awful terms the irreversible- 
ness of the judgment (Hos. 1312-14 [11-13]). (AMos, 
§ 18 f., Hosea, §7/.). 

(4) Afainly against Judah.—In Isaiah and Micah 
the day of Yahwe receives a new application; it is 
38. Later: directed against Judah. Not that warnings 

oo etc ’ of judgment against Israel are neglected 
z * (26-21 81-4 98 [7] Æ 176-11 281-4). The 
prophet takes all the chief surrounding nations within 
his range ; but he does so only in relation to the judg- 
ment on his own people. Although he declares that 
Yahwe's purpose of ‘breaking Assyria’ concerns all 
the nations (1425 7), there is no evidence to show that 
he arrived at the conception of a universal or world 
judgment. In313, where there appears to be a reference 
to it, the text is corrupt.5 The idea of its universality 
seems to be given in 211-21; but the language is 
poetical. 

Isaiah had now and then gleams of hope, and at all 
times believed in a remnant, however minute. In 
124-26 he even anticipates a second and happier Jewish 
state. Micah, on the other hand, as far as the evidence 
goes, was persistently hopeless. Jerusalem was to 
become a ruin, and the temple-hill like ‘a height 


1 On the interpolations in these prophets, see NAHUM, 
HABAKKUK. 

2 This day of Yahwé, in its double character as a day of 
punishment and a day of blessing, is also spoken of as ‘that 
day’ (Is. 177 3023 285 2918 Hos. 218 Mic. 24 46 510[9] Zech. 
916 14469), ‘that time’ (Jer. 311 3315 504 Zeph. 319 £ Joel 
3[4] 1), ‘the day’ (Ezek. 710 Mic. 36), ‘the time’ (Ezek. 712). 

3 On the interpolated passages, see Amos, § 8 7%, HOSEA, § 4. 

4The present article builds on the critical results of the 
article Isara [the book]; see also Isatan [the prophet}. 
Hence the following passages which deal with the Messianic age 
and the Messiah are rejected as interpolations (they are assigned 
to the exilic or post-exilic period by Cheyne; generally also by 
Duhm, Hackmann, Marti, and Volz); Is. 2 2-4 42-6 714-16 91-7 
[823-96] 11 165 19 18-25 256-9 2816 2917-24 351-10. On the age 
of the conception of world-judgment, cp Che. /x¢~. Is., 53 246. 

5 For mpy read, with ©, jpy (see SBOT, Heb., ad loc.). 
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crowned with brushwood ’ (Mic. 312; see Nowack). 
ISAIAH i,, MICAH ii. 
(c) Against the whole world—resulting in a survival 
of a righteous remnant of Israel, the Messianic kingdom. 
ao: Later: In the prophets with whom we have dealt 
"Zeph ’ (except Nah. and Hab.) the judgment of the 
* Gentiles is never conceived independently of 
the judgment on Israel or Judah. In Zephaniah for the 
first time it appears to be universal. It deals with the 
whole earth, including the brute creation (12 f.): with 
Jerusalem (18-13); with Philistia, Ethiopia, and Assyria 
21-6) ; with all nations (38); with all the inhabitants 
of the earth (118). There is, however, a certain incon- 
sistency in the picture. The instruments of judgment 
are a mysterious people, called ‘the guests’ of Yahwè 
(17; probably the Scythians), who do not themselves 
come within the scope of the judgment. 
The conception is thus wanting in definiteness and 
clearness. Zephaniah moves in the footsteps of Isaiah 
in the account of the impending judgment ; but whereas, 
in Isaiah, judgment on Israel and the nations stands in 
inner connection with the prophet’s conception of the 
divine character and purposes, in Zephaniah it is with- 
out definite aim;? its various constituents appear to 
represent eschatological expectations already current, 
while its wide sweep shows the operation of the prevail- 
ing monotheism. One point in the description is that, 
in order that Yahwé’s anger may destroy them, the 
We meet with this 


Cp 


nations are to be assembled (3 2). 
idea here for the first time. 
Later prophets make it very prominent (Ezek. 38% Is. 4520 
636 6616 341-3 Zech. 1234 142); earlier prophets are wont to 
mention definite and present foes (e.g., the Assyrians in Is. 
17127). In later prophets, the scene of this judgment on the 
Gentiles is Jerusalem (Zech. 142 12-18; Joel 3 [4]2 Is. 6615). 
A small righteous remnant will be left in Israel (3 11-14). 
(iii.) Æxilic conception ; judgment of Israel, man by 
man, and of the Gentiles collectively ; restoration 
of a new Israel in the Messianic kingdom 
a i and destruction of Gentiles? The indi- 
* vidualising of religion in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (see above, § 23 f.) was the precondition of the 
restoration of Israel after the fall of Jerusalem. 
According to Ezekiel, in God’s visitations only the 
wicked in Israel should be destroyed. When a new 
Israel was thus created, Yahwé would further intervene 
to vindicate his honour and his sole sovereignty over 
the world, Israel should be restored to its own land, 
and the Gentiles be destroyed. 

A synthesis of the eschatologies of the nation and the 
individual was in this way attempted wholly within the 
sphere of this life. We are thus entering on a new 
period in the development of eschatological thought. 
Israel is already in exile or on the eve of exile; but 
Yahwe's thoughts are thoughts of peace, not of evil 
(Jer. 2911): the exile will be temporary. The day of 
Yahwé assumes a favourable aspect almost unrecognised 
in pre-exilic prophecy. Israel shall be converted and 
brought back to its own land and an everlasting Mes- 
sianic kingdom established. This kingdom will be 
ruled over by Yahwe or by his servant the Messiah, 
who is apparently mentioned here for the first time. 


1 This idea of the destruction of the nations hostile to Judah 
thus appears first in the prophets of the Chaldean age ; cp Jer. 
2515-24. In the earlier prophets it is the destruction of definite 
present or past foes that is announced. In the later it is that of 
the nations generally : cp the Jewish reviser’s addition in Jer. 
2532 f Ezek. 384, fifth-century passages in Is. 34 631-6 Zech, 
121-3, and the much later writings Is.6616 18-24 Zech. 141-3 
12-15. 

2 Interpolations must be carefully separated (see ZEPHANIAH, 
Book oF). 

3 This is trne only of Ezekiel. There is notbing in the 
genuine Jeremiah abont the destruction of the Gentiles as a 
whole, and there is probably in 1619 (but not in 317) a genuine 
prophecy of the ultimate conversion of the nations. See also 
421215. Only the impenitent Gentiles will be destroyed (12 17). 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel are here fundamentally at issne. It is 
Ve agreement on other points that led to their joint treatment 

ere. 
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Although the judgment of Israel is not strictly 
individualistic in Jeremiah as it is in Ezekiel, we shall 
give the eschatological views of the two together; they 
can hardly be considered apart ; Ezekiel’s are built on 
Jeremiah’s, In Jeremiah! the day of Yahweé is dirceted 

first and chiefly against Judah — the 
2 me enemy will come upon it from the north 
* (111-16); the city and temple shall be 
destroyed (3876-10)—although account is taken also 
of other nations (2515-24; cp 118). There is, however, 
a hopeful outlook; Israel shall be restored (287 J. 
245 f.). The restoration is to be preceeded by 
repentance (313 19-25), and accompanied by a change 
of heart (3133 7). Restored to its own land, Israel 
shall receive from Yahwé a king, a righteous Branch of 
the house of David, who shall deal wisely and execute 
judgment and justice (285 f. ).? 

The individualism appearmg in Jeremiah is developed 
in Ezekiel to an extreme degree. Judgment on Israel 

-., shall proceed individually (only on 
ep giyEccicicl: the Gaile: is it to ee ee 
Yahwé will give Israel a new heart (1117-21 3625-32) 
and restore Israel and Judah to their own land, where, 
in the Messianic kingdom (17 22-24), they shall be ruled 
by the Messiah (2127), by one ‘king, namely ‘ David’ 4 
(3423-31 37 21-28). As for the Gentiles, referred to as 
Gog, they shall be stirred up to march against Jerusalem 
and shall there be destroyed (38). On the surviving 
Gentiles no gleam of divine compassion shall ever light. + 
Monotheism has become a barren dogma. Particular- 
ism and Jewish hatred of the Gentiles are allowed free 
scope. 

{iv.) Universalistic Conception of the Kingdom (550- 
275 B.C.) ; redemption and earthly Messianic blessed- 

ness for Israel and thus for the Gentiles.” 
bo We are now to consider (az) the second 
‘Isaiah and (4) later writers. 

(a) According to the second Isaiah (Is. 40-48) and 
his expander (Is. 49-55) there is in store for Israel not 
punishment but mercy. 


Already she has received double for all her sins (402). Cyrus 
shall overthrow Babylon (4125 4314 45-47 4814 4), and the 
exiles shall return (40 3-5 432-7 4820-22 498), Jerusalem shall 
he gloriously rebuilt (5411 1), and its inhabitants become (like 
the prophetic writer, 50 4) disciples of the divine teacher (54 13). 
Never more shall it be assailed (49 24-26 548-10 14-17). 

Further, the salvation of Israel does not end in itself. 
The author of the Songs of the Servant® reaches the 
great conception of Israel as the Servant of Yahwe 
(423f. 491-6 50 4-9 52 13-53 12), through whom all nations 
shall come to know the true religion. In these writers 
the legitimate consequences of monotheism in relation 
to the Gentiles are accepted. 

(4) A somewhat similar representation of the future 
appears in the post-exilic passage Mic. 41-3 (=Is. 22-4) 

and the later additions in Jer. 317 f., 
#4. Other later according to which all nations, laying 
aside wars and enmities, are to be con- 
verted and to form under Yahwé one great spiritual 
empire with Jerusalem as its centre. 


writers. 


1 See JEREMIAH [Book of], and JEREMIAH [the prophet]. 
Interpolations must be separated, before Jeremiah can be 
properly understood. 

2 On this passage, as well as on other late Messianic prophecies, 
see Che. Jew. Rel. Life, Lect. iii. Cp also MEssiaAn. 

3 The Messiah is not conceived here as an individual but as 
a series of successive kings ; cp 458 46 16. 

4 Some scholars find in 17 23 a promise that the Gentiles will 
seek refuge under the rule of the Messiah ; but 1724 shows that 
this interpretation is unsound. The Gentiles are symbolized, 
not by the ‘birds of various wings’ in 1723, but by ‘the trees of 
the field’ (1724). As ‘ the cedar’ (17 23) represents the kingdom 
of Israel, so ‘the trees of the field’ represent the Gentile 
kingdoms. The only object with which the latter seem to be 
spared is that they may recognise the omnipotence of Yahwée. 

5 See Che. Jew. Rel. Life, lect. iii. and vi. 

6 A like conception is probably at the base of the post-exilic 
Is. 11 9=Hab. 2 14 (both editorial additions 7), which declare that 
the earth shall be filled with the true religion. 

7 See Isatan ii., § 5, and cp Che. Jew. Red. Lise, lect. iii. 
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The same thought! is set forth in the Psalms. 

See 2227-31 [28-32] 867 and note the fine expressions ‘thou 
confidence of all the ends of the earth’ 2 (65 5 [6]), and ‘to thee 
doth all flesh come’ as to one who hears prayer (652[3]).3 In 
Ps. 87 we have a noble conception which sums up in itself all the 
noblest thought of the past in this direction. Jerusalem is to be 
the mother city of all nations, ‘the metropolis of an ideally 
Catholic Church '(Che.). Whole nations shall enter the Jewish 
Church (874). So shall also individuals (z. 5). 


Only two more passages, Is. 1916-25 and Mal. lır 
call for attention; but these are beyond measure re- 
markable. In Is. 1916-25 (275 B.C.; Che.) the hopes of 
Ps. 87 reappear but are far surpassed in universality. 


Jerusalem, though the source of spiritual blessedness to 


Egypt and Assyria (Syria), is neither nationally nor 
Spiritually paramount ; rather do these nations form a 
spiritual and national confederacy in which Israel holds 
not the first but the third place. 

The widest universalism of all, however, is found in 
Mal. 111, where in regard to the surrounding nations 
the prophet declares ‘ From the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same my name is great 
among the Gentiles; and in every place incense is 
offered unto my name, and a pure offering.’ Here, as 
most critics recognise, we have a testimony to the work- 
ing of the one divine spirit in non-Jewish religions (cp 
MALACH#, § 3). Similar universalism had already, it 
appears, been expressed by Zoroastrianism. 4 

(v.) Marrow Nationalistic Conception of the Kingdom 
(about 520 to 300 B.c.); deliverance and Messianic 
45. National- e sara for Israel :* (a) ministry or 
istic Concep- ondage, or (å) destruction (pari or 

tion complete) for the Gentiles. — Concur- 
rently with the large-hearted universalism 
(of the post-exilie writers) just described, there were 
narrow one-sided views, which held more or less closely to 
the particularism that originated with Ezekiel. Such were 
the views most widely current in Judaism. According to 
these the future world, the Messianic age, belonged to 
Israel—to Judah and Israel reunited (Hos. 35 Mic. 53[2]4 
post-exilic)—under the Messianic descendant of David 
(Is. 91-6 [823-95] 111-8 Mic. 52-4 [1-3]; all exilic or 
later) ; the Gentiles had either no share at all, or only 
a subordinate share as dependents or servants of Israel. 
Their destiny was subjection or destruction—generally 
the latter, always so in the case of those that had been 
hostile to Israel. 


(2) The Gentiles are to escort the returning Israelites to 
Jerusalem and become their servants and handmaids, Is. 141-37 
(cp 6612-20). They shall build up the city walls (6010), bow and 
be subject to Israel, 6014 (or perish, 6012), becoming Israel’s 
herdsmen and ploughmen and vinedressers (61 5).8 

(4) Still more frequently what is predicted for the Gentiles is 
destruction. In 34 £ (450-430 B.c.; Che.) there is described a 
universal judgment in which all of them are thus involved 
(341-3).9 In the fifth-century fragment 5915-20 those hostile 
to Yahwé and Israel ?9 are singled out, whilst those that fear the 
name of Yahwé are spared 5918 / 6616 O (666-16 186-22 
belong to the age of Nehemiah and Ezra); ! but in another 


1 Cp also the addition in Zeph. 397 

2 Cpalso 256 in the small apocalypse in Is.24 256-8 26204 
27112 /. This Che. assigns to the fourth century, Duhm to 
the second. The later date would help to explain the very 
advanced eschatology appearing in 2421-23, which speaks of a 
preliminary judgment and then after a long interval of the final 
udgment. On the latter judgment follows the theocratic 

ingdom (24 23). 

3 On the expectation of proselytes see also Is. 14 1 256 6536 
and cp STRANGERS, PROSELVTE, 

4 Che. OPs. 292, 3057. 

5 There are many passages in the post-exilic additions to Is. 
which speak of Israel only in relation to the Messianic age ; cp 
42-6 99 16-24 35 1-10. 

6 The only exception is Malachi. 

7 Cheyne regards these verses as alien to 132-1421. 

8 A passages are post-exilic; 60 and 61 about 432 B.C. 
(Che.). 

9 We have a world-judgment described in 136-13, though the 
judgment is there directed primarily against Babylon (cp 
185 11), just as in 84 it is specially directed against Edom. 

10 In the post-exilic (?) passage 91-7 it is the Messiah who 
destroys the oppressors of Israel (v. 4). This active rôle of the 
Messiah is rare in the OT. 

11 Cp the world-judgment in the fourth-century apocalypse in 
Is. 24 256-8, where, after the judgment (2418-29), the surviving 
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fragment of the same date (63 1-6), which closely resembles the 
preceding passage in subject and phraseology, only destruction 
* is announced for all. 


In Haggai and Zechariah; where the establishment of 
the Messianic kingdom is expected on the completion 
of the temple! (Zech. 815), to be rebuilt by the Messiah,? 
a pre-condition is the destruction of the Gentile powers. 
We have, thus, a further development of that opposition 
between the kingdom of God and the world-kingdoms 
which appears in Ezekiel and is presented in its sharpest 
features in Daniel. See, e.g., Zech. 1 19-21 [22-4] 61-8, 
Hag. 221 f. 

In Joel (4th Cent.; cp JOEL, § 4) the enemies of 
Judah whoare not present foes but ¢he zations generally, 

are to be gathered together in order to 
46. In Joel, etc. pe a (3[4]1-6). Even the 
place of judgment is mentioned—the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, the choice being obviously determined by the 
etymological meaning of the name. Yahweé will sit in 
judgment (3[4]12) and all the Gentiles shall be destroyed. 
‘This is a nearer approximation to the idea of a final 
world-judgment than there is elsewhere in the OT save 
in Dan.79 f. Still the judgment is one-sided. The 
‘day of Yahwè’ does not, as in the pre-exilie and 
some exilic prophets and the exceptional post-exilic 
Mal. 32-5 41-3 5 [819-21 23], morally sift Israel ; it serves 
to justify Israel (225-27 316 f.) against the world (cp 
the interpolation in the Second Isaiah, —7.e., 4525). See 
JOEL, § 6. 

With Joel and his successors prophecy is beginning 
to change into apocalypse. ‘The forecasts do not, as 
a rule, stand in a living relation with the present ; 
frequently they are the results of literary reflection on 
earlier prophecies. This lack of organic relation with 
the present, such as we find in the earlier prophets, is 
specially clear in Joel's ‘day of Yahwe.’ 

According to the late post-exilic fragment Zech. 121- 
136,3 all the Gentiles while making an attack on 
Jerusalem shall be destroyed before it (123 f. 9), whereas 
in the still later fragment, chap. 14, it is only the hostile 
nations that are to be annihilated (Zech. 1412 f.), the 
remnant being converted to Judaism and led to attend 
the yearly feast of Tabernacles (Zech. 147 16-21). This 
fragment is peculiar also in postponing divine intervention 
till Jerusalem is in the hands of the Gentiles (14 Z. ). 

In the apocalypse of Daniel there is a great advance 
on the eschatological ideas of its predecessors. When 

.., the need of the saints is greatest (721 f. 
ar In Daniel: 12x in the time of a eae 
the Ancient of Days will intervene ; his tribunal shall be 
set up (79); the powers of this world shall be over- 
thrown (711 f.), and everlasting dominion given to his 
holy ones (7142227). These will destroy all rival powers 
(244), and become lords of all the surviving nations 
(714). To the contrasted fates of the faithful and the 
unfaithful in Israel who have deceased (121-3) we 
shall return (§ 59). 

In defiance of historical sequence we have reserved 
to the last the consideration of the composite chapters 

Is. 65 f. They call for special treat- 
soaa ment because they seem to present a 
new development as regards the scene of the Messianic 
kingdom —there are to be new heavens and a new earth. 4 


Gentiles shall be admitted to the worship of Yahwè 256. It is 
very remarkable that in 2421 4 we read of an intermediate 
place of punishment. The judgment, therefore, appears to be 
conceived as consisting of two distinct acts. The clause 258% 
declaring the annihilation of death appears to be an interpola- 
tion. It is against the general drift of the content, and wholly 
alien to the thought-development of the period. 

1 For Yahwé the temple is indispensable as his dwelling gine 
This thought is apocalyptic. It is not through moral reforma- 
tion bnt through divine intervention that the kingdom is to be 
introduced. 

2 After the example of Jer. 235 3315 Zechariah names him 
‘the Branch’ (612 38 A4). He identifies him with Zerubbabel (cp 
Hag. 26-9 23). 

3 See ZECHARIAH ii., § 3.7% 

4 Cp Che. OPs. 404% 
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We must not be misled by appearances, however. 
When, in chap. 65, Jerusalem is to be especially blessed 
—it is to be transformed into a blessing (6518)—the 
reference is apparently not to a New Jerusalem. lt 
is the same material Jerusalem as before, but super- 
naturally blessed ; men still build houses and plant 
vineyards (6521 f. ), sinners are still found (6520),! and 
death still prevails. 6517, therefore, where the creation 
of new heavens and a new earth is proclaimed, seems 
out of place. In the Messianic times here foreshadowed 
men live to a patriarchal age, and the animal world, as 
in an earlier prophecy (116-9), loses its ferocity and 
shares in the prevailing peace and blessedness (6525). 
In 666-16 18 f. we have a fragmentary apocalypse (see 
Che. Zzćr. /s. 374-385) which deseribes the judgment 
of the hostile nations (66 16 18% /-). 

Those of the Gentiles who escape are to go to the more 
distant peoples and declare the divine glory (6619). Thereupon 
the latter are to go up to Jerusalem, escorting the returning 
exiles. 

This apocalypse concludes with a remarkable reference to the 
new heavens and the new earth, which is all but unintelligible. 
Does the new creation take place at the beginning of the 
Messianic kingdom? or at its close? By neither supposition can 
we overcome the inherent difficulties of the text. If the new 
creation is to be taken literally, it can only he supposed to be 
carried out at the close of the Messianic kingdom; but this 
kingdom has apparently no close. Either, then, the expression 
is used loosely and vaguely, or—and the present writer inclines 
to this view—66 22 is a later intrusion.? 

III. SYNTHESIS. —Concurrently with the establishment 
if the Messianie hope in the national consciousness (see 

.. § 34) the claims of the individual had, 
29) Sy nuneers. as we have seen, pressed themselves 
irresistibly on the notice of religious thinkers—so irre- 
sistibly in fact that no representation of the future 
which failed to render them adequate satisfaction could 
hope for ultimate acceptance. The two questions 
naturally came to be regarded as essentially related, 
‘The righteous individual and the righteous nation must 
be blessed together—or rather the righteous man must 
ultimately be recompensed, not with a solitary im- 
mortality in heaven or elsewhere but with a blessed 
resurrection life with his brethren in the coming 
Messianic kingdom. If, as we have seen, the doctrine 
of an individual immortality failed to establish itself in 
the OT, the grounds of such a failure were not far to 
seek, and the very objections against the belief in a 
blessed immortality of the righteous man apart from 
the righteous community are actual arguments in favour 
of the resurrection of the righteous to a share in the 
Messianic kingdom. 

The doctrine of a resurrection is clearly enunciated in 
two passages of great interest, (a) as a spiritual concep- 
tion in Is. 261-19, and (2) as a mechanical conception in 
Dan. 12. (a) 1s. 261-19 forms an inde- 
Dae pendent writing composed, according to 

eee an A Cheyne, about 334 B.C. The writer, 

oe who speaks in the name of the people, 
looks forward to the setting up of the kingdom, with a 
strong city, whose walls and bulwarks are salvation, and 
whose gates will be entered by ‘the righteous nation’ 
(26: f.); and since the nation is but few, the righteous 
dead shall rise and share the blessedness of the regenerate 
nation (2619). This notable verse should, with Duhm 
and Cheyne, be read as follows :—'‘ Thy dead men 
(Israel) shall arise: the inhabitants of the dust shall 


50. Resurrec- 


1 Unless 652o% is a gloss, as Haupt thinks (SBO7, Heb. 
ad loc.). 

2 oe 16 and 6019 can hardly be quoted in support of 6517 
66 22, for in the last two passages fe language is obviously meant 
to be literal, whereas in the former it is metaphorical. 

A synthesis of these two eschatologies, of the individual and 
of the nation, was attempted by Ezekiel wholly within the sphere 
of this life. The reconciliation, however, was achieved only 
through a misconception and misrepresentation of the facts of 
the problem. Still this doctrine of retribution gave such general 
satisfaction that the need of a theory that would do justice to 
the facts of the problem was not experienced save by isolated 
thinkers till the close of the fourth century B.C. 
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awake! and shout for joy;? for a dew of lights is 
thy dew, and the earth shall bring to life the shades.’ 3 

This positive belief in the resurrection of the right- 
eous did not win its way into acceptance, however, 
till over a century later. Still, that it gained some 
currency and underwent some development in the 
interval is obvious from the next and only remaining 
passage which attests it in the OT. 

(6) In Dan. 122(168 B.C.), which seems to be based on 
Is. 26 19,4 there is an extension of the statement. ‘The 
resurrection here is not only of the righteous but also 
of the wicked,® who are to rise in order to receive their 
due reward—shame and everlasting contempt. The 
resurrection moreover ushers in the Messianic kingdom 
(121). This spiritual form of the resurrection doctrine 
is the genuine product of Jewish inspiration ; for all its 
factors are indigenous to Jewish thought. 

Between the rise of the doctrine enunciated in Is. 26 
and Dan.12 a considerable period must have elapsed, 
sufficiently long to account for the loss of the original 
significance of the resurrection as a restoration, in the 
next world, of the life of communion with God which 
had been broken off by death. During this interval the 
Spiritual doctrine passed into a lifeless dogma. In Is. 26 
it was the sole prerogative of the righteous Israelite, 
now, it is extended to the pre-eminently good and the 
pre-cminently bad in Israel. Without any consciousness 
of impropriety the writer of Daniel can speak of the 
resurrection of the wicked. Thus severed from the 
spiritual root from which it grew the resurrection is trans- 
formed into a sort of eschatological property, a device 
by means of which the members of the nation are pre- 
sented before God to receive their final award. ‘The 
doctrine must therefore have been familiar to the Jews 
for several generations before Daniel. 


B. APOCRYPHAL AND APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE (200 B.c.-100 A.D.) 


Before entering on the further development of Jewish 
eschatology, it will be helpful to sum up shortly the 
results arrived at by the writers whom we 
have already considered. We find in 
them an eschatology that /o a large extent takes its 
character from the conception of Yahwé. As long as 
his jurisdiction was conceived as limited to this life, 
there could be no such eschatology with reference to 
the individual. When at last, however, Israel reached 
real monotheism, the way was prepared for the moral- 
isation of the future no less than of the present. The 
exile contributed to this development by making possible 
a truer conception of the individual. The individual, 
not the nation, became the religious unit. Step by step 
through the slow processes of the religious life, the 


1 The designation of death as a ‘sleep’ did not arise from the 
resurrection hope. It is found in books that are unacquainted 
with that hope. Death is described as ‘sleep’ in Gen. 4730 
Dt. 3116 Job7 21 1412, as ‘the eternal sleep’ in Jer. 5139 57. In 
the later period, therefore, in which the belief in the resurrection 
was finally established, when the state of the departed is 
described as a ‘sleep,’ the word must in no case be taken in its 
literal meaning. 

2 ym and mba5 are omitted by these scholars as interpolations, 
and instead of 3337) 38°p4 they read 3337) SPM). 

3 See Che. /ntr. Zs. 158, and cp OPS. 4037. 

4 Cp ‘the inhabitants of the dust shall awake’ and ‘many that 
sleep in the land of dust shall awake.’ 

5 This resurrection to punishment, or a belief perfectly akin, 
is found in contemporary work; 24 256-8 2620 271 12f,a 
fragmentary apocalypse of 334 B.C. (Che.). Thus in 2421 /., the 
‘host of heaven ’—z.., angelic rulers of the nation and the kings 
of the earth—are to be imprisoned in the ‘ pit’ and, ‘after many 
days,’ to be visited with punishment. Cp Eth, En. 549025. 
According to later views God does not punish a nation until he 
has first humiliated its angelic patron (SAix-rabbd 276). More- 
over the future judgment of the Gentile nations will be preceded 
by the judgment of their angelic chiefs (Beshallach 13 [see Weber, 
L. d. Talmud, 165}). 

6 The ‘many’ who are condemned here are Jewish apostates. 
The place into which they are cast is evidently Gehenna, though 
the term does not appear in OT with this special penal sense. 
The place is referred to also in Is. 6624 and probably in 5011. 
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religious thinkers of Israel were led to a moral concep- 
tion of the futtire life and to the certainty of their share 
therein. 
deductions of reason, as in Greece, but through spiritual 
crises deep as the human personality’ and wide as 
human life, 

[At this point a caution must be offered to the student. 
The study of the religious content of eschatological 
ideas is to some extent distinct from 
= that of its form, nor can either religious 

a or literary criticism (to the idee of 

ology: which special attention is given here) 
enable us to dispense with the help of the comparative 
historical study of the religious ideas of those peoples 
which came most into contact with the Jewish. Some 
excellent introductions to ‘ Biblical Theology ’ are based, 
consciously or unconsciously, on the principle that the 
movement of religious thought in Israel was completely 
independent of external stimulus. There can be no 
greater mistake. Students of Jewish religion can no 
longer avoid acquainting themselves with Babylonio- 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Zoroastrian, and Greek religion, 
and using any further collateral information that they 
can get.! The abundance of fresh literary material for 
the study of eschatology as it took form in Jewish minds 
is our excuse for not, in this article, bringing Jewish 
eschatology into relation to other eschatologies, more 
especially Babylonian and Persian. The article would 
have become disproportionately long if we had adopted 
the course which is theoretically the only right one. It 
must also be remembered that the ‘spiritual crises’ 
referred to above were conditioned by crises in the 
history of the nation. We are far from denying that 
‘the spirit’ as well as the wind, ‘breatheth where it 
listeth.’ Even the spirit of revelation, however, cannot 
work on unprepared minds. Jewish eschatology there- 
fore can be fully sketched only on a canvas larger than 
is here at our disposal, and this article must be supple- 
mented by reference to a group of other articles, includ- 
ing especially ANTICHRIST and PERSIA (the part dealing 
with religion). On the narrative in Gen. 244-8 which 
influenced directly or indirectly so many later writers, 
reference should be made, for the mythic form of the 
ideas, to CREATION, § 20 (c).—Eb.] 

In the writings (Apocryphal, Apocalyptic, etc.) that 
we are now to consider, the eschatological ideas of the 

-. later prophets are reproduced and further 

a eo developed. We shall find it convenient 
* to deal with this literature in three chrono- 

logical periods; I. 200-100 (§§ 51-63), Il. 100-1 B.C. 
(§§ 64-70), III. 1-100 A.D. (§§ 71-81). In treating 
each of these periods, after (a) a general account of its 
thought and (4) an account of the various works it pro- 
duced, we shall show in detail (c) the development of 
certain special conceptions—viz. (1) Soul and spirit, (2) 
Judgment, (3) Places of abode for the departed, (4) 
Resurrection, (5) Messianic kingdom, Messiah, Gentiles. 

Unlike the rest of the apocalyptic and apocryphal 
books, Ecclus. and Tobit, instead of reproducing and 
54. E developing the ideas we have just summar- 

. Ecelus. . 
and Tobit. ised, represent the older and more conser- 

vative views. As lying off the main path 
of religious development and witnessing to still surviving 
primitive elements in Judaism, we shall consider them 
together at the outset. 

In Ecclus. the problem of retribution takes a peculiar 
form. On the one hand it is purely conservative. All 
55. Ecclus retribution without exception is confined 
í * to this life: there is ‘no inquisition of life’ 


52. Compara- 


l See Charles, Doctrine of a Future Life, pp. 24-25 n., 33 0., 
34 n., 57 n., on the relation of the religion of erioa to that 
of ancient Israel; pp. 116 n., 134-136, on the relation of Zoroas- 
trianism to Judaism; pp. 24 n., 26-27 N., 34 N., 40 N., 57 N., on 
the analogies between the primitive religion of Israel and that 
of Greece; and pp. 79 n., 137-151, on the development of the 
doctrine of immortality in Gree as contrasted with that in 
Palestine. 
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in Shédl (414). On the other hand it supplements 
Ezekiel’s theory of exact individual retribution with the 
older view which he attacked, and seeks to cover its 
obvious defects with the doctrine of the solidarity of the 
family. 

A man’s conduct must receive its recompense in this life 
(see especially 2104 and cp 23-9 912 122 f also 1126). Obvi- 
ously, however, all men do not meet with their deserts. Hence 
a man’s sins are visited through the evil remembrance of his 
name and in the misfortunes of his children after him (1128 
23 24-26 4015 415-8). Similarly the posterity of the righteous is 
blessed (447-15). Shédl is the abode of the shades and the region 
of death! (912 1412 16 414 485), where is no delight (1416), no 
praise of God (1717-28): man is plunged in an eternal sleep 
(4619 2211 3017 3823).2 As regards the future of the nation, 
the writer looks forward to the Messianic kingdom of which 
Elijah is to be the forerunner (4810), when Israel shall be 
delivered from evil (5023 /), the scattered tribes restored (8313= 
AV 3611), the heathen nations duly punished (3222-24=AV 
3518 4). This kingdom of Israel will last for ever (8725 
[so Gk. and Eth. but wanting in Syr.]) 4413 [so Gk. and Eth.; 
Heb. and Syr. read ‘memorial’ instead of ‘seed ’]). 

Like the 


The eschatology of Tobit is very slight. 
earlier books, it entertains high hopes for the Jewish 
56. Tobit people. Jerusalem and the temple shall be 

ý * rebuilt with gold and precious stones, the 
scattered tribes shall be restored, and the heathen, for- 
saking their idols, shall worship the God of Israel 
(1310-18 144-6). Shé&6dl is taken in the traditional sense 
‘eternal place,’ 6 aldvios róros, 36. As in Job and in 
Ecclesiastes, Hades (cp 310 182) is a place where exist- 
ence is practically at an end. 

Sarah, the daughter of Raguel, prays: ‘Command my spirit 
to be taken from me, that I may . . . become earth... and 
go to the everlasting place’ (36). This description is accounted 
te a the writer’s acceptance of the later doctrine of the spirit 
$ 17). 

We now pass to the writings of the Hasids or Assi- 
deans, a small but important body of zealous Jews, first 
referred to as a religious organisation 
a in Eth. En. 906 (see note in Charles's 
ed.). Its rise may be placed at about 200 B.c.2 The 
Hasids first appear as the champions of the law against 
the Hellenizing Sadducees ; but they were still more the 
representatives of advanced forms of doctrine about the 
Messianic kingdom and the resurrection. The arrange- 
ment we shall adopt has been explained already (§ 53). 


58. Second I. SECOND CENTURY B.C. 
Cent. B.C. Authorities, 


Ethiopic Enoch 1-36 (Avoca-  Sibylline Oracles — Prooem- 
LYPTIC, § 27). minum and 3 97-818.4 
Daniel (§ 59). Test. xii. Patriarchs—Some of 
Ethiopic Enoch 83-90 (§ 60). its apocalyptic sections(§ 61). 
Judith @ (§ 62). 


(a) General eschatological development.—It was under 
the pressure of one of the most merciless persecutions re- 


1 In 2110 thoughts of the penal character of Shéal do not 
seem to be quite absent. 

2 The reference to Gehenna in 717 (éx8tenots aaeBovs mip 
kai axwAné) is probably corrupt (om. Syr. Eth. [best MSS}). 
The Hebrew has apa voix mpn °3. 

3 On the earlier association of pious Jews called p»sy (the 
humbled or humiliated), ny3y (the humble), pyon (the pious, 
covenant-keepers) cp Psaums ; and on the ‘Agcéator of Macc. cp 
ASSIDEANS }; ISRAEL, § 73. 

4 This, the oldest, portion of the Sibylline oracles dates from 
the latter half of the second century B.c. Since, however, it 
belongs to Hellenistic Judaism, its evidence is not of primary 
interest in the story of Palestinian eschatology, and may ad- 
vantageously be relegated to a note. Broadly speaking, we may 
say that it combinesy though not always consistently, various 
earlier descriptions of the future. It shows no trace of original 
thought. Its eschatological forecasts are confined to this world. 
Though so limited, it gives a vivid account of the Messianic 
kingdom. Very soon the people of the Mighty God will grow 
strong (3 194-198), and God will send from the east the Messiah, 
who will put an end to evil war, slaying some and fulfilling the 
pomises in behalf of others, and he will be guided in all things 

y God. The temple shall be resplendent with glory, and the 
earth teem with fruitfulness (3652-660) [cp Che. OPs. 23]. 
Then the nations shall muster their forces and attack Palestine 
(3 660-668); but God will destroy them, and their judgment 
shall be accompanied by fearful portents (3669-697). Israel, how- 
ever, shall dwell safely under the divine protection (3 702-709) ; 
and the rest of the cities and the islands shall be converted, and 
unite with Israel in praising God (8710-731). The blessings of 
the Messianic age are recounted (3744-754; cp also 3 367-380, 
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corded in history that much of the eschatological thought 
of this century was built up. In order to encourage the 
faithful, various religious thinkers consolidated and devel- 
oped into more or less consistent theodicies the scattered 
statements and intimations of an eschatological nature 
inthe OT. In these theodicies there is no vagueness or 
doubt as to the ultimate destinies of the righteous and 
the wicked. Faith rests in the reasonable axiom that the 
essential distinctions between these classes must one 
day be realised outwardly. The certainty of judgment 
on the advent of the Messianic kingdom, accordingly, is 
preached in the most emphatic tones, and the doctrine 
is taught that at death men enter immediately in Shédl 
on a state of bliss or woe which is but the prelude of 
their final destiny. The righteous, both living and 
dead, shall be recompensed to the full in the eternal 
Messianic kingdom established on earth with its centre 
at Jerusalem. Within the sphere of Judaism it is in 
this second century B.C. that the eschatologies of the 
individual and of the nation attain their most complete 
synthesis (cp below, § 82). The firm lines in which 
these eschatological hopes are delineated mark the great 
advance achieved in this period by religious thought. 

(b) The theodictes of the several writers, —Eth. En. 
1-36 has been described in detail elsewhere (see APOCA- 
59. Eth. En. LYPTIC, § 27). With regard to Daniel, 
1-36: Daniel. * the right point of view for studying it 

2 has been given elsewhere (DANIEL ii.), 
and we have already noticed its main eschatological 
conceptions (above, § 47), we need only observe that 
in it, as in Eth. En. 1-36, the Messianic kingdom is 
eternal, its scene is the earth, and all the Gentiles are 
subject (714). There is no Messiah. Those Jews who 
are ‘found written in the book’! [of life] shall be 
‘delivered’ during the period of the Messianic woes. 
At the resurrection only those Jews who are pre-eminently 
righteous and wicked shall rise from the ‘land of dust’? 
(z.e., Shédl) to receive their deserts: the righteous to 
inherit ‘aeonian life,’ the wicked to be cast into Gehenna 3 
(122). For the pre-eminently righteous in Israel, there- 
fore, Shécl has become an intermediate abode, though 
for the Gentiles it continues to be final. The risen body 
seems to possess its natural appetites (as in Eth. En. 
1-36). The Messianic kingdom of which the righteous 
are members is one that bears sway over peoples. 

The writer of Daniel makes a very special use of the belief in 
angelic patrons of nations, of which another application will be 
found in the almost contemporaneous work to which we turn 
next—viz., Eth. En. 83-90. 

The author of Ethiopic Enoch 83-90, which was 
written a few years later than Eth. En. 1-36 (on which 

see APOCALYPTIC, § 27), was a Hasid 
i oe oa and a supporter of Maccabean 
(B.C. 166-161) movement. His eschatology is de- 

es * veloped at greater length than that of 
the Daniel apocalypse, to which in many respects it is 
so closely allied. The belief in angelic patrons of 
nations is common, as we have seen, to both writings ; 
but our author applies it in a peculiar way. 


691-723). The kings of the earth shall be at peace with one 
another (3 755-759). 

In the later section of this book the forecast is somewhat 
different. Though in the earlier part, as we have seen above, 
it was the Messiah that conducted the war against the hostile 
nations, in this it is the prophets of God. Thus God will 
establish a universal kingdom over all mankind, with Jerusalem 
as centre (3 767-771), and the prophets of God shall lay down the 
sword and become Judges and kings of the earth (8 781 Z), and 
men shall bring offerings to the temple from all parts of the 
earth (8772/7). 

1 On this eschatological term see Charles, Exoch 131-133. In 
the earlier passages in which it occurs it stands in connection 
with temporal blessings only. 

2 We assume that the reading IBY NDIN iscorrect. For this 
description of Shé6l cp Job 1716, Ps. 2215, with Cheyne’s note 
referring to a similar Assyrian phrase. If this interpretation is 
correct, Shédl, though it has become a temporary abode for the 


righteous, still retains its traditional character. 
3 Cp Che. OPs. 406. 
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The undue severities that have befallen Israel are not from 
God's hand; they are the doing of the seventy shepherds (“e., 
angels) into whose care God had committed Israel (8959) for 
the destruction of its faithless members. These angels have not 
wronged Israel with impunity, however; for judgment is at‘hand. 
When their oppression is at its worst there shall be formed a 
righteous league (#.¢., the Hasidim ; 906), out of one of the 
families of which shall come forth Judas the Maccabee (90 7-16), 
who shall war victoriously against all the enemies of Israel. 

While the struggle is still raging, God will intervene 


in person. 

The earth shall swallow the adversaries of the righteous 
(9018). ‘The wicked shepherds and the fallen watchers shall 
then be cast into an abyss of fire (że., Tartarus ; 9020-25), and 
the blinded sheep—zs.c., the apostate (Jews)—into Gehenna (90 26). 
Whether the apostate Jews already dead are to be transferred 
from Shé6l does not appear. 

Then God himself will set up the new Jerusalem 
(9028 7.). The surviving Gentiles shall be converted and 
serve Israel (9030), the dispersion be brought back, 
and the righteous Israelites be raised to take part in 
the kingdom (9033). When all is accomplished, the 
Messiah, whose rôle is a passive one, shall appear 
(9037), and all shall be transformed into his likeness. 

Until a critical edition of the XII, Patriarchs is 
published, that composite work cannot be quoted as an 

authority. It belongs to very different 

61. Test. eriods. 1 Ae Teen 7 

ii Patr, Petiods. t contains apocalyptic sections 
a * that appear to belong to the second century 
B.C. ; but the body of the work seems to have been 
written about the beginning of the Christian era. 
There are, moreover, numerous (Christian) interpola- 
tions. Many of the apocalyptic sections appear to have 
constituted originally a defence of the warlike Macca- 
bean high priests of the latter half of the second century 
B.C., Whilst others! seem to attack the later chiefs of 
that family, in the last century B.C. 

It is hardly possible to interpret otherwise such a statement 
regarding Levi as that in Reub. 6 ad fin. : ‘He shall die for us 
in wars visible and invisible’; cp Sim. 5. 

Whilst one or more of these sections may be of an 
earlier date, many of then: may belong to the last 
century B.C. Since, however, their eschatological 
thought in some respects belongs to the second century 
B.C., we shall for the sake of convenience deal with it 
here, though in no case shall we build upon it as a 
foundation.? 

Levi has been chosen by God to rule all the Gentiles with 
supreme sovereignty (Reub.6). The Messiah of the tribe of 
Levi, who will appear at the close of the seventh jubilee, will 
possess an eternal priesthood 3 (Levi 18; apoc. sections of Levi= 
2-5 8 10 14-18), This will endure till God comes and restores 

erusalem and dwells in Israel (Levi 5) This Messiah will 
judge as a king ; he will bind Beliar, open the gates of Paradise 
and give his saints to eat of the tree of life (Levi 18 cp Eth. En. 
254-6). To the Messianic kingdom on earth, all the righteous 
patriarchs shall rise (Sim. 64 Zeb. 10 Jud. 25). Then the spirits 
of deceit shall be trodden under foot (Sim. 6 Zeb. 9) and Beliar 
destroyed (Levi 18 Jud. 25). There shall be only one people 
and one tongue (Jud. 25). The surviving Gentiles are in all cases 
to be converted, save in Sim. 6 where they are doomed to anni- 
hilation. According to Benj. 10 there is to be a resurrection, 
first of the OT heroes and patriarchs, and next of the righteous 
and of the wicked. Thereupon is to follow judgment, first of 
Israel and then of the Gentiles. It is doubtful whether we are 
to regard this resurrection as embracing Israel only or all man- 
kind. 

The designation of Michael in Dan.6 (cp Lev. 5 
Judith 25) as ‘a mediator between God and man’ is 
noteworthy. 

It may be permitted in conclusion to refer to the 
book of Judith. The words in which the Gentile 

: enemies of Israel are threatened (1617) 
62. Judith. obviously refer to Gehenna, and remind us 
of the very late appendix to Is.66 (v. 23 f.), which 
however refers to unfaithful Jews. The view of 
Gehenna as the final abode of the Gentiles is not again 
attested till the first century of the Christian era (in Ass. 


1 Cp Levi 14 16 (beg.). These passages resemble the Psalms 


of Solomon that assail the Sadducean priesthood. 
2 In the references here made we shall use the better readings 
of the Armenian Version. 
3 Sometimes a Messiah of the tribe of Judah is spoken of. 
There is nothing against the Jewish origin of such passages ; 


but others which combine the two ideas are Christian. 
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Mos. 1010 4 Ezra 736). In so far, the date (circa 63 
B.C.) given elsewhere for this book (see ‘JUDITH, § 5) 
seems preferable to the carlier one advocated by Schiirer. 

(c) Development of special conceptions in second century 
B.C. 1. Souland Spirit.—The later view of the ‘ spirit’ 

-., (see § 20) as the divine breath of life 
pa probably underlies Ecclus. 3823 Bar. 2 17 
* (' the dead also who are in Hades, whose 
spirit is taken from their bodies'); see also Tob. 36? 
Judith 1013. Elsewhere in the second century we 
can trace only the older Semitic view (above, § 19), 
according to which ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ are practically 
identical, The apocalyptic use, however, diverges 
from the more primitive ; what is predicated of ‘soul’ 
can be predicated also of ‘spirit.’ In Daniel indeed we 
always find, not ‘soul’ but ‘spirit,’ even where ‘soul ' 
could have been used with perfect propriety.? 

In Enoch 1-36 the inhabitants of Shé6l are spoken of 
as ‘souls’ in 223 (cp 93), but generally as ‘spirits’ 
(225-7 9 x1-13). We even find the strange expression 
‘spirits of the souls of the dead’? (910). Here also, 
therefore, ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ are practically identical. 
Fallen angels and demons are always spoken of as 
‘spirits’ (the former in 136 154 6f., the latter in 
159 11 161). Indeed ‘soul’ is never in Jewish litera- 
ture used of angels, fallen or otherwise (cp above, § 20). 

2. Judgment.—The judgment, which is preliminary 
and final, involves all men living and dead, the faithless 
angelic rulers, and the impure angels. It will be on the 
advent of the Messianic kingdom. ‘These points mark the 
development of the second century B.C. upon the past. 
There is the further development that the judgment is 
sometimes (?) conceived as setting in, immediately after 
death, in an intermediate abode of the soul. In Eth. En. 
1-36 there is a preliminary judgment on the angels who 
married the daughters of men, and likewise on all men 
who were alive at the deluge (101-12). The final judg- 
ment before the advent of the Messiah's kingdom will 
involve the impure angels (1012 /.), the demons who 
have hitherto gone unpunished (16 1), and all Israel with 
the exception of a certain class of sinners. In Daniel 
there is a preliminary judgment of the sword executed 
by the saints (244 722), as well as the final world-judg- 
ment (79 11 f. ), which will introduce the Messianic kingr 
dom by God himself. There is no mention of judgment 
of angels ; but judgment of the angelic patrons of Persia 
and Greece may be assumed. In Eth. En. 83-90 there 
is the first world-judgment of the deluge (89), the judg- 
ment of the sword executed under Judas the Maccabee 
(9019 16), and the final judgment on the impure angels 
and on the faithless angelic patrons (9020-25). The last 
serves to introduce the Messianic kingdom ow the present 
earth, 

3. Places of abode for the departed.—i. Shëōl. Shédl 
undergoes complete transformation in the second 
century B.C. and becomes an intermediate place of 
mora] retribution for the righteous and the wicked. 
(The traditional sense probably survives in Dan. 122, 
but not in Eth. En. 22.) All the dead who die before 
the final judgment have to go to Shéol. It has four 
divisions ; two for the righteous and two for the wicked. 
From three of them there is a resurrection to final judg- 
ment ; but from the fourth, where are the wicked who 
met with violent death, there is no rising. Shé6l has in 
this last case become hell. 

ii. Paradise. In the second century only two men, 
Enoch and Elijah, were conceived as having been 


1 How thoroughly life was identified with the presence of the 
spirit appears from this verse ; ‘Command my spirit to be taken 
from me, that I may be released, and become earth.’ 

2 In Dan. 715 it has generally been thought that the spirit is 
spoken of as enclosed in the ‘sheath’ (49793) of the body ; but we 
should no doubt, with Buhl and Marti, read 737 J233 ‘ because 
of this.’ @87 which gives ¿v rovrots, and Vg., imply 737333- 

3 In these references the Gizeh Greek text has been followed. 
In the Ethiopic text the term ‘soul’ is used instead of ‘spirit’ in 
223 9 11.4%, but corruptly. 
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admitted to Paradise on leaving this world (Eth. En. 
8737, 8952).1 The cause is manifest. See ENOCH, I. 

iii. Gehenna. Gehenna is definitely conceived in 
Dan. 122 Eth. En. 271 7 and 9026 (?) as the final, 
not the immediate, abode of apostates in the next 
world. 

iv. The abyss of fire.2 This is the final place of 
punishment for the faithless angelic rulers and for the 
impure angels (Eth. En. 1811-19 21 9021-25). In Eth. 
En. 1811-16 211-6 the fiery abyss for the impure angels 
is distinguished from another fiery abyss mentioned in 
217-10. This latter may be for the faithless angelic 
rulers. 

4. Resurrection,—In Eth. En, 83-90 (see 9033) there 
is a resurrection only of the righteous ; in Dan. 122/,, 
of those who are righteous and wicked in a pre-eminent 
degree; and in Eth. En. 22 of the righteous and of 
such of the wicked as had not met with retribution in 
life. Thus in Eth. En. 83-90 the older and spiritual 
form of the doctrine is preserved. [n all cases the 
righteous rise to participate in the Messianic kingdom. 

5. Messianic kingdom.—tiIn Dan. and Eth. En. 1-36 
the scene of the Messianic kingdom is the earth. In 
Eth. En. 83-90 its centre is to be, not the earthly 
Jerusalem, but the new Jerusalem brought down from 
heaven. This is the first trace in the second century 
B.C. of a sense of the unfitness of the present world for 
Messianic glory. The kingdom is to be eternal. Its 
members are to enjoy a life of patriarchal length (Eth. 
En. 59 256), or to live for ever (9033). In Dan. 122f 
the point is left doubtful. Besides the Messiah in Sibyll. 
Or. 3 652-654 there is no mention of the Messiah in the 
second century B.C. except in Eth, En. 83-90 (see 9037), 
where, however, his introduction seems due merely to 
literary reminiscence. 

6. Gentiles.—According to Eth. En. 102r, all the 
Gentiles are to become righteous and worship God. 
Only the hostile Gentiles are to be destroyed (Dan. 22 44 
7irf. Eth. En. 909-1618). The rest will be converted (?) 
and serve Israel (Dan. 714 Eth. En. 9030). 


64. Last 1I. Last CENTURY B.C. 
Cent. B.C. Authorities for 104-1 B.C. 
Ethiopic Enoch 91-104 ($ 65). Psalms of Solomon (§ 67). 
Ethiopic Enoch 37-70 (§ 66). Sibylline Oracles 3 1-62 (§ 68). 
x Maccabees (§ 66, end). 2 Maccabees (§ 69). 

(a) General eschatological development. — A great 
gulf divides the eschatology of the last century B.C. as 
a whole from that of its predecessor. The hope of an 
eternal Messianic kingdom on the present earth is all 
but universally abandoned.? The earth as it is, is mani- 
festly regarded as wholly unfit for the manifestation of 
the kingdom. The dualism which had begun to assert 
itself in the preceding century is therefore now the 
preponderating dogma. This new attitude compels 
writers to advance to new conceptions concerning the 
kingdom. 

{i.) Some boldly declare (Eth. En. 91-104), or else 
imply (Pss. Sol. 1-16 2 Macc. [?]), that the Messianic 
kingdom is only temporary, and that the goal of the 
risen righteous is not this transitory kingdom but heaven 
itself. In the thoughts of these writers ¢he belief in a 
personal immortality has disassociated itself from the 
doctrine of the Messianic kingdom, and the synthesis of 
the two eschatologies achieved in the preceding century 
(see § 58) 2s anew resolved into tts elements.4 This is a 
natural consequence, as we have said, of the growing 
dualism of the times. 


1 Cp Che. OPS. 414. 

2 Cp Persia (the part dealing with religion). 

3 Only in Pss. Sol. 17 4 of this century does the Messianic 
kingdom seem to be of eternal duration on the present earth 
(cp 174). Since the Messiah himself, however, is only a man, 
his kingdom is probably of only temporary duration (see below, 
§ 67 [i.], and ApocaLvpTic, § 85). 

4+ On the synthesis effected in the NT, see § 82; on the 
exceptional anticipation of this in Eth. En. 27-70, see § 66. 
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(ii.) Quite another line of thought, however, was 
possible. The present earth could not, it is true, be 
regarded as the scene of an eternal Messianic kingdom ; 
but a renewed and transformed earth could. ‘The 
scene of the eternal Messianic kingdom would be such 
a new earth, and a new heaven, and to share in this 
eternal kingdom the righteous should rise (Eth. En. 
37-70). Here the idea of a new heaven and a new 
earth, which appeared illogically in Is. 65 7 (§ 48), is 
applied with reasonable consistency. 

It is further to be observed that writers of the former 
class (i.) anticipated a resurrection only of the righteous, 
a resurrection of the spirit not of the body (Eth. En. 
91-104 Pss. Sol.) ; but writers of the latter class (ii.) 
looked forward to a resurrection of all Israel (Eth. En. 
37-70) at the close of the temporary, and the beginning 
of the eternal, Messianic kingdom. In 2 Macc., which 
diverges in some respects from both classes, a bodily 
resurrection of the righteous, and possibly of all Israel, 
is expected. 

Again, in contradistinction to the preceding century 
there is now developed a vigorous, indeed a unique, 
doctrine of the Messiah, the doctrine of the supernatural 
Son of Man (Eth. En. 37-70). 

Finally, the present sufferings of Israel at the hands 
of the Gentiles are explained as disciplinary (2 Macc. 
6 12-17 cp Jud. 827 Wisd. 1222). 

Israel is chastened for its sins lest they should come to a 


head ; but the Gentiles are allowed to fill up the cup of their 
iniquity (cp Gen. 15 16 Dan. 8 23 9 26). 


(b) Eschatologies of the several writers.—We have said 
that the eschatology of the last century B.C. introduces 
us into a world of new conceptions (§ 70). 
ae ae Whilst in the writings of the ees 
* century the resurrection and the final judg- 
ment were the prelude to an everlasting Messianic king- 
dom, in Ethiopic Enoch 91-104 they are adjourned 
to the close. The Messianic kingdom is thus, for the 
first time, conceived as temporary. It is therefore no 
longer the goal of the hopes of the righteous. Their 
soul finds its satisfaction only in a blessed immortality 
in heaven. The author acknowledges that the wicked 
seem to sin with impunity; but he believes that this is 
not so in truth ; their evil deeds are recorded every day 
(1047), and they will suffer endless retribution in Shéol 
(9911), a place of darkness and flame (for Shéol is here 
conceived as hell), from which there is no escape (98310 
1037 7): 


In the eighth week, the Messianic kingdom (but without a 
Messiah) shall be established, and the righteous shall slay the 
wicked with the sword (9112 957 961 9812 9946). To this 
kingdom the righteons who have Hepatied this life shall not 
rise. At its close, in the tenth week, shall be held the final 
judgment; the former heaven and earth shall be destroyed, 
and a new heaven created (9114-16). The righteous dead, who 
have hitherto been guarded by angels (1005), in a department 
of Shéol (? cp 4 Ezra 441), shall be raised, 9110 923 (not, 
however, in the body, but as spirits; 1033/4), and the portals 
of heaven shall be opened to them (1042); they shall joy as 
the angels (1044), becoming companions of the heavenly host 
1046), and shining as the stars for ever (104 2). 


The interest of the author of Eth. En. 37-70 is in the 
sphere of the moral and spiritual. This is manifest 
even in his usual name for God, ‘the 
ee Lord of Spirits,’ and in the peculiar turn 
ere and that he gives to the trisagion in 3912 
1 Mace. . Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of spirits : 
he filleth the earth with spirits.’ His views are strongly 
apocalyptic and follow closely in the wake of Daniel. 
Unlike the writer of chaps. 91-104 (§ 65), however, he 
clings fast to a future kingdom of (righteous) Israel, 
destined to endure for ever, to which the righteous shall 
rise. The righteous individual will thus find his con- 
summation in the righteous community. 


In addition to the eschatological details given elsewhere 
(APOCALYPTIC, § 30) we should observe the following points :— 
The Son of Man is to judge all angels, unfallen and fallen (618 
554), and men—righteous and sinners (62 2/-), kings and mighty 
(623-11 631-411). The Messiah is for the first time represented 
as a supernatural being, Judge of men and angels. ‘The fallen 
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angels are to be cast into a fiery furnace (546), the kings and 
the mighty to be tortured in Gehenna by the angel of punish- 
ment (53 3-5 5414), and the remaining sinners and godless to be 
driven from the face of the earth (883 412 456); the Son of 
Man shall slay them by the word of his mouth (622). Heaven 
and earth shall be transformed (45 4), the righteous shal! have 
their mansions therein (396 4] 2), and live in the light of eternal 
life (583). The elect one shall dwell amongst them (44 4), and 
they shall eat and lie down and rise =p with him for ever (62 14). 
They shall be clad in garments of life (6215 7), and become 
angels in heaven (51 4); and they shall seek after light and find 
righteousness (58 3,4), and grow in knowledge and righteousness 
(58 5). 

1 Mace. is quite without eschatological teaching, if 
we except the writer's expectation of a prophct in 446 
l44r.! 

In considering the Psalms of Solomon the eschato- 
logical system of the last two psalms (17 /-), which 
differs in many important respects from that of Pss. 
1-16, may be taken first. 

i. The eschatology of Ps. Sol. 17 f. is marked by a 
singular want of originality. 


There is hardly a statement relative to the hopes of Israel 
that could not be explained as a literary reminiscence. Where 


these psalms are at all original their influence 
67. Psalms i; distinctly hurtful ; the proof that the popular 
of Solomon. aspirations with which they connect the Messiah 


were injurious to the best interests of the nation 
was ‘written in fire and blood’ (see MrssiAn). 


The following is the account of the Messiah (who is 
specifically so called in 1736 186 8). 


He is to be descended from David (17 23), a righteous king 
(17 35), pure from sin (1741). He will gather the dispersed 
tribes together and make Jerusalem holy as in the days of old. 
No Gentile shall be suffered to sojourn there, nor any one that 
knows wickedness. The ungodly nations he shall destroy with 
the word of his mouth (1727 cp 173941). The remaining 
Gentiles shall become subject to him (17 31. /-); he will have 
mercy on all the nations that come before him in fear (17 38). 
They shall come from the ends of the world to see his glory, 
and bring their sons as gifts to Zion (17 34). 


B.C. 70-40. 


The Messianic kingdom is apparently of temporary 
duration. ‘There is no hint of the rising of the righteous 
who have died; only the surviving righteous are to 
share in it (cp 1750). We might infer the transitory 
nature of the Messianic kingdom from the fact that the 
Messiah is a single person, not a series of kings. The 
duration of his kingdom is to be regarded as conter- 
minous with that of its ruler. 

ii. In Pss. Sol. 1-16 there is hardly a single reference to 
the future kingdom and none to the Messiah. Since, 
however, they paint in glowing colours the restoration of 
the tribes (834 113-8), they look for a Messianic kingdom 
—at all events a period of prosperity, when God’s help 
should be enjoyed (79). Beyond prophesying vengeance 
on the hostile nations and on sinners, however, the 
psalmists do not dwell on this coming time. For them 
the real recompense of the righteous is not bound up 
with an earthly kingdom. ‘The righteous rise, not to 
any kingdom of temporal prosperity, but to eternal life 
(3x6 139); they inherit life in gladness (146), and live 
in the righteousness of their God (1515). There seems 
to be no resurrection of the body. As for the wicked, 
‘their inheritance is Hades (here=hell), and darkness 
and destruction’ (146 cp 15:r), whither they go 
immediately on dying (162). The eschatology of Pss. 
1-16 thus agrees in nearly every point with that of 
Eth. En. 91-104 (§ 65).? 

In Sibylline Oracles 31-62, written before 31 B.C. 
(see APOCALYPTIC, § 85), God's kingdom is expected 

é p and the advent of a holy king who 

E shall sway the sceptre of every land® 

3162. (349), This’ Messianic king is to reign 

j ‘for all the ages’ (850). These words 

must not be pressed, however ; for, a few lines later, a 

universal judgment on all men is foretold (353-56 60 f.) 
For a similar limitation cp Apoc. Bar. 403 73:1. 


1 Cp Che. OPs. 40n. 
2 Cp APOCALYPTIC, § 85. The sketch there given is merely 
toju tiy dividing Pss. 1-16 from 17 /: 
Née. 8 ayvos avaf macys ys oxnTTpa Kparjrwr. 
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There is in 2 Macc. only one direct reference to a 
Messianic kingdom : the youngest of the seven brethren 
prays that ‘God may speedily be gracious 

69. 2 Mace. 1, the nation’ (737). The hope of it is 
implied, however, in the expectation of the restoration 
of the tribes (218). The righteous rise zz the body to 
share in the kingdom where they will renew the common 
life with their brethren (729). The kingdom is to be 
eternal; for God has established his people for ever 
(1415). There is certainly no hint of a Messiah. Thus 
the eschatology is really that of the second century B.C. 


($ 58 Z}. à , 

Since the Messianic kingdom here implied is to be of a 
material character and therefore presumably on earth—-for the 
righteous rise to an eternal life (7 9 36), in a bed constituted as 
the present earthly body (711 22 f. 1446)—we may reasonably 
infer that the eternal kingdom thus expected was to be upon the 
present earth, as in Eth. En, 83-90 (§ 60). Thus the eschatology 
of this book belongs really to the second century B.c, as the 
epitomizer claims. 


On the other hand the doctrine of retribution, present 
and future, plays a significant rôle. Present retribution 
follows sin, for Israel and for the Gentiles. In the case 
of Israel its purpose is corrective; but in that of the 
Gentiles it is vindictive (6137). To enforce his doctrine 
the writer reconstructs history, and corrects the im- 
perfect assignment of destiny to the heathen oppressors, 
Epiphanes (7 r7 9 5-12) and Nicanor (1532-35), and to the 
Hellenising Jews, Jason (57-x0) and Menelaus (138). 

Even the martyrs confess their sufferings to be due to sin 
(7 18 33 37), and pray that their sufferings may ‘stay the wrath 
of the Almighty’ (738). Immediate retribution is a token of 
God’s goodness (613). Our present concern, however, is mainly 
with retribution beyond the grave. The righteous and the 
wicked in Israel enter after death the intermediate state (Hades) 
(623), where they have a foretaste of their final doom (6 26), 
which takes effect after the resurrection. There is to be a 
resurrection of the righteous (7 9 11 14 23 29 36), perhaps even of 
all Jews (1243 4), but not of the Gentiles. These remain in 
Shésl. Possibly its torments are referred to in 717. When the 
heathen die they enter at once on their eternal doom (7 14). 

(c) Development of special conceptions in the last century 
B.C. 1, Soul and Spirit.—As in the preceding century, 
so also in this, the doctrine of soul 
: and spirit follows, almost without ex- 

Con entona ception, the older Semitic view (above, 
§ 19). The exceptions are in 2 Macc. 722 J. 

In v. 22 the mother of the seven martyred brethren declares : 
‘I did not give yon spirit and life’ (rò mvedpa Kai Thv Cw). 
Here, as in Gen. 2 46-3 (above, § 20), the rvedja is the life-giving 
principle of which the wý is the product. The same phrase 
recurs in v. 23 and in 1446. The withdrawal of this spirit, how- 
ever, does not lead to unconsciousness in Shédl; the departed 
are still conscious (626). The writer is, thus, inconsistent ; for 
the ordinary dichotomy of soul and body is found in 6 307 37 
14 38 15 30. 

In all the remaining literature of this century there is 
only a dichotomy—either spirit! and body, or soul and 
body. Some writers use one of these pairs, some use 
both ; in none is the spirit conceived as in Gen. 245-8. 

In the oldest writing of the century the departed in Shédl are 
spoken of as ‘spirits’ (Eth. En. 9810 103348) or as ‘souls’ 
(102 5 rx 1037). On the other hand, in the Similitudes and the 
Pss. Sol. (nearly contemporaneous works), the term ‘spirit’ is 
not used of man at all, only ‘soul’; see Eth. En. 45 3 63 ro, 
Pss. Sol. passim, but particularly 97 and 99 where the highest 
spiritual functions are ascribed to the ‘soul.’ Finally in the 
Noachic interpolations (see APOCALYPTIC, § 24) only the term 
‘spirit’ is used of man (cp 418 604 678/. 711), and likewise in 
the Essenic appendix to this book, where we read of ‘the spirits 
of the wicked’ (108 36) and ‘of the righteous’ (wv. 7 9 11). 


2. Judgment.—The judgment is final and involves 
all rational beings, human and angelic. It will be 
either at the advent of the Messianic kingdom, or (and 


this is the common view) at its close. 

It is only in Etb. En. 37-70 that it is regarded as introducing 
the Messianic kingdom, and here it differs from the conception 
which prevailed in the second century, in that it ushers in the 
Messianic kingdom, not on the present earth, but in a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

The main difference, however, between the judgment in the 
eschatologies of the last century and in those of the second is 
that all (?) other writers of the last century, except Eth. En. 


70. Special 


1 In Eth. En. 154 the antithesis between the spiritual and the 
fleshly is strongly ani but the contrast is not between 
two parts of man but between the nature of angels and of men. 
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37-70, conceived it as forming the close of the temporary Mes- 
sianic kingdom (so clearly in Eth. En. 91-104 and Pss. Sol. 1-16, 
probably also in Ps. Sol. 17 4 and 2 Macc. ; see above, §$ 65 
67). There is, however, in Eth, En. 9112957 961 98 12, etc., a 
preliminary judgment of the sword which (as in Dan. 2 44) is 
executed by the saints. In Ps. Sol. 17 / this Messianic judg. 
ment is executed forensically by the Messiah. 

3. Places of abode of the departed.—i. Paradise. 
Paradise, which in the preceding century had been 
regarded as the abode of only two men (§ 63 [3] ii.), 
has come to be regarded as the intermediate abode of 
all the righteous and elect; Eth. En. 6112 702 Ø 
(Noachic Fragment, 608). In the Similitudes the 
righteous pass from Paradise to the Messianic kingdom. 

ii, Heaven. For the first time in apocalyptic litera- 
ture heaven becomes, after the final judgment, the 
abode of the righteous as spirits (Eth. En. 10424 
1033f). 

ili, Shédl. There is a considerable variety in the 
views entertained about Shčōl ; but most of them have 
been met with earlier. 

(a) It is the intermediate abode of the departed 
whence all Israel (?) rises to judgment (Eth. En. 511).1 

In 2 Macc. this is the only sense (623). It is noteworthy that 
the writer regards a moral change as possible in Shéol (see 
12 42-45). According to Eth. En. 1005 the souls of the righteous 
are preserved in a special part of Shéol (? cp 4 Ezra 4 41). 

(6) Shé&ol is Hell. 

Eth. En. 6310 568 9911 1037 and always in Pss. Sol. [146 
1511 162]. Note how in Pss. Sol. Shédl is associated with fire 
and darkness ; it has drawn to itself attributes of Gehenna. In 
the Similitudes Shédl is an intermediate abode for all that die 
before the advent of the Messianic kingdom (511), The wicked 
that are living on its advent shall be cast into Shédl; but 
Shéol then becomes a final abode of fire (63 10). 

(c) Sh&dl is Gehenna in the interpolated passage, 
Eth. En. 568. 

iv. Gehenna. Two new developments of this idea 
appear in the last century B.C. 

(a) The first is referred to in Eth. En. 489 541 6212/4 
According to the prevailing view of the second century B.C., 
Gehenna was to be the final abode of Jewish apostates whose 
sufferings were to form an ever present spectacle to the righteous ; 
but in the Similitudes (37-70) Gehenna is specially designed for 
kings and the mighty, and it is forthwith to vanish for ever with 
its victims from the sight of the righteous. This latter idea is 
due to the fact that in the Similitudes there were to be, after the 
judgment, new heavens and a new earth. 

(6) The second development is attested in Eth. En. 91-104, 
where Gehenna is a place only of spiritual punishment, whereas 

- hitherto it had been a place of spiritual and also of corporal 
punishment; in 983 we read of ‘spirits’ being ‘cast into the 
furnace of fire’ (cp also 1038). In this writer Sheol and Gehenna 
have become equivalent terms (see 99 rr 103 7, also 1009). The 
same conception is found in the Essene writing Eth. En. 1086. 


v. Burning furnace. In Eth. En. 546 (cp 1811-16 
211-6) the final abode of the fallen angels is a burning 
furnace. 

4. Resurrection.—The views of the last century B.C. 
on the resurrection show a great development on those 
of the preceding century. In Eth. En. 91-104 (§ 65) and 
the Pss. Sol. (§ 67) the resurrection is still only spiritual ; 
but 2 Mace. puts forward a very definite resurrection of 
the body (7 11 14 46), as does also Eth. En. 37-70. Only, 
the body is a garment of light (6215 f. ), and those who 
possess it are angelic (514). Similarly Eth. En. 91-104 
and Pss. Sol. agree in representing the resurrection as 
involving only the righteous, and Eth. En. 37-70 and 
2 Mace. (?) in extending it to all Israel. 

5. (a) Messianic Kingdom. Sce § 64. 

(4) Avessiahk,—In the preceding century the Messianic 
hope was practically non-existent. Under Judas and 
Simon the need of a Messiah was hardly felt. In the 


l Eth. En. 511 is difficult. Both Sh&ol and hell (i.e., haguel 
=destruction) are said to give up their inhabitants for judgment. 
Are we therefore to regard Shé6l and hell as mere parallels here, 
or is Shédl the temporary abode of the righteous and hell that 
of the wicked? ‘The fact that Paradise is the intermediate 
abode of the righteous in the Similitudes (see above, i.) would 
favour the former alternative. Shěðl would then in all cases be 
a place of punishment intermediate or final in the Similitudes. 
The connotation of Shé6l, however, in this section may not be 
fixed. The second alternative, therefore, seems the true one; 
for Shédl and hell appear to hold both good and evil souls. 
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first half of the last century B.C. it was very different, 
Subject to ruthless oppressions, the righteous were in 
sore need of help. As their princes were the leaders in 
this oppression, the pious were forced to look for aid to 
God. The bold and original thinker to whom we owe 
the Similitudes conceived the Messiah as the super- 
natural Son of Man, who should enjoy universal 
dominion and execute judgment on men and angels 
(cp MESSIAH, SON oF Man). Other religious 
thinkers, returning afresh to the study of the earlier 
literature, revived (as in Pss. Sol.) the expectation of 
the prophetic Messiah, sprung from the house and 
lineage of David (1723). See above (§ 67); also 
APOCALYPTIC, § 32. These very divergent concep- 
tions took such a firm hold of the national consciousness 
that henceforth the Messiah becomes generally, but not 
universally, the chief figure in the Messianic kingdom. 

6. Gentiles.—The favourable view of the second 
century B.C., as to the future of the Gentiles, has all 
but disappeared. In Eth, En. 37-70 annihilation ap- 
pears to await them. In Ps. Sol. 1732 they are to be 
spared to serve Israel in the temporary Messianic king- 
dom. This may have been the view of the other 
writers of this century who looked forward to a merely 
temporary Messianic kingdom. 


71. First 
Cent. A.D. 
Book of Jubilees (§ 72). 
Assumption of Moses (§ 73). 
Philo (§ 74). 

Slavonic Enoch (§ 75). 
Book of Wisdom (§ 76). 

4 Maccabees (§ 77). 

(a) General eschatological development.—The growth 
of dualism which was so vigorous in the last century B.C. 
now attains its final development. The Messianic 
kingdom is not to be everlasting ; in one work it is to 
last 1000 years (see below, § 75); in some writings it 
is even wholly despaired of (Apoc. Bar. 1324, Salathiel 
Apoc. [§ 79, e], 4 Macc.}. According to another work 
some of the saints will rise to share in it (‘the first 
resurrection’). The breach between the eschatologies 
of the individual and of the nation which had begun to 
appear in the last century B.C. (§ 64) has been widened, 
and the differences of the two eschatologies have been 
developed to their utmost limits. The nation has no 
blessed future at all, or, at best, one of only temporary 
duration. This, however, is a matter with which the 
individual has no essential concern. His interest centres 
round his own soul and his own lot in the after-life. 
The great thought of the divine kingdom has been 
surrendered in despair. 

The transcendent view of the risen righteous which 
was sometimes entertained in the preceding century 
(§ 65) becomes more generally prevalent. The resur- 
rection involves the ‘spirit’ alone (Jubilees, Ass. Mos., 
Philo, Wisd., 4 Macc.); or, the righteous are to rise 
vestured with the glory of God (Slav. En.), or with 
their former body, which is forthwith to be trans- 
formed and made like that of the angels (Apoc. Bar., 
4 Esdras; see also the Pharisaic doctrine in Jos. B/ 
814). 

S writers reveal a new development in regard 
to the resurrection of the ‘spirit.’ Instead of being 
preceded by a stay in Shéol till after the final 
judgment, the entrance of the righteous spirit on a 
blessed immortality is to follow on death immediately. 
This view, however, is held only by Alexandrian writers 
(Philo, Wisdom 31-4 42710, etc., 4 Macc.) or by the 
Essenes (see Jos. B/ 2811, cp ESSENES, § 7). The 
only exception is Jubilees (see chap. 23). The older 
view survives in the first century A.D. in Ass. Moses 
109, in Slav. En. and (partly) in Eth. En. 108. 

Finally, the scope of the resurrection, which in the past 


III. THE First CENTURY A.D. 
Authorities. 


Apocalypse of Baruch (§ 78). 

Book of Baruch? (see Aroc- 
RYPHA, § 6). 

4 Esdras (§ 79). 

Josephus (§ 80). 


1 The earlier part of this work may be as old as the second 
century B.C. 
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was limited to Israel, is extended in some books to all 

mankind (Apoc. Bar. 3l2 4 Ezra7 3237). For the Gen- 

tiles, however, this is but a sorry boon. They are 

raised only to be condemned for ever with a condemna- 
tion severer than that which they had endured before.} 

(4) Eschatologies of the several writers.—In the Book 

5 of Jubilees there is not much eschato- 

72. Jubilees. ee thought. Levi is given a special 

blessing ; from him are to proceed ‘ princes and judges 

and chiefs’ (3115). From Judah there seems to be 


expected a Messiah. 

Isaac blesses Judah thus: ‘Be thou a prince—thou and ome 
of thy sons over the sons of Jacob... in thee shall there be 
the help of Jacob,’ etc. (83118). There is a detailed description 
of the Messianic woes (23 13 19 22). These will be followed hy 
an invasion of Palestine by the Gentiles (23234) Then Israel 
will ‘hegin to study the laws,’ and repent (23 26). As the nation 
becomes faithful, human life will gradually be lengthened till 
it approaches one thousand years (23 27 ; p 2328). This period 
is the ‘great day of peace’ (2510) Whether the blessings 
granted to the Gentiles through Israel (18 16 20 10 27 23), how- 
ever, are to be referred to the Messianic age, is doubtful. 
Finally, when the righteous die, their spirits will enter into a 
blessed immortality (2331). ‘And their bones shall rest in the 
earth and their spirits shall have much joy, and they shall know 
that it is the Lord who executes judgment,’ etc. 

The ‘day of the great judgment’ (2311) seems to 
follow on the close of the Messianic kingdom. 

Mastema and the demons subject to him shall be judged 
(108). On the restriction of the resurrection to the spirit (23 31), 
see above (§ 71,2). The question arises, Where do the spirits of 
the righteous who die before the final judgment go? It cannot 
be to Shé6l, for Shédl is ordinarily conceived in this book as 
‘the place of condemnation’ into which are cast eaters of blood 
and idolaters (7 29 2222). It must be either, as in the Simili- 
tudes, to an intermediate abode of the righteous, such as Para- 
dise, or else to heaven. All Palestinian Jewish tradition 
favours an intermediate abode. i 

The Assumption of Moses (7-29 A.D.) is closely allied 
to Jubilees in many respects. Where- 
of Moses as Jubilees, however, is a manifesto 

(7-29 A.D.) in favour of the priesthood, the As- 

pies sumption, proceeding from a Pharisaic 
quietist, contains a bitter attack on them (7). 

The preparation for the advent of the theocratic or Messianic 
kingdom will be a period of repentance (118), 1750 years after 
the death of Moses (10 12) God will intervene in behalf of Israel 
(107) and the ten tribes shall return. There is no Messiah ; ‘the 
eternal God alone . . . will punish the Gentiles’ (107). In this 
respect the Assumption differs from Jubilees. The idealisation 
of Moses leaves no room for a Messiah. During the temporary 
Messianic kingdom Israel shall destroy its national enemies 
(108), and finally be exalted to heaven (109), whence it shall see 
its enemies in Gehenna (10 10). 

It is noteworthy that the conception of Gehenna, 
which was originally the specific place of punishment 
for apostate Jews, is here extended, so that it becomes 
the final abode of the wicked generally. Finally, there 
seems to be no resurrection of the body, only of the 
spirit. 

Philo.—We shall only touch on the main points of 

74. Philo the eschatology of Philo. He looked 
25B.C 50 A.D forward to the return of the tribes from 
ae *captivity, to the establishment of a Messi- 
anic kingdom of temporal prosperity, and even to a 
Messiah. 

The doc? classici on this subject are De Execrat. 8 f. (ed. 
Mang. 2435 7) and De Proem. et Poen. 15-20 (ed. Mang. 
2421-428). The former passage foretells the restoration of a 
converted Israel to the Holy Land. The latter describes the 
Messianic kingdom. The Messiah isa man of war—éfeAcvoerat 
yap avOpwros, dyaiv ò xpyopds (Nu. 2417), xararrparapxor Kat 
moàepov Ey. 

The inclusion of the Messiah and the Messianic king- 
dom, though really foreign to his system, in Philo’s 
eschatology, is strong evidence as to the prevalence of 
these expectations even in Hellenistic Judaism. Appar- 
ently Philo did not look forward to a general and final 
judgment. All enter after death into their final abode. 
The punishment of the wicked is everlasting (De 
Cherub. 1); even the wicked Jews are committed to 
Tartarus (De Execrat. 6). As matter is incurably evil, 
there can be no resurrection of the body. Our present 


73. Assumption 


1 So Eth. En. 2219 Apoc. Bar. 304 3611 4 Esd. 7 87. 
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life in the body is death, for the body is the sepulchre 
of the soul (Quod Deus immut. 32); our gpa is our 
oña (Leg. Alleg. 133). 

According to the Slavonic Enoch! (1-50 a.p.), as 
the earth was created in six days, its history will be 
75. Slavonic accom in 6000 years ; and as the 

Enoch, six days of creation were followed by one 
of rest, so the 6000 years of the world's 

1-50 A.D. |; o i 

istory will be followed by a rest of 1000 
years—the Millennium or Messianic kingdom. Here for 
the first time the Messianic kingdom is limited to 1000 
years (whence the later Christian view of the Millennium), 
at the expiration of which time will pass into eternity 
(322-332), and then will be the final judgment. 

That event is veins called ‘the day of judgment’ (391 
513), ‘the great day of the Lord’ (186), ‘the great judgment’ 
(5215 585 667), ‘the day of the great judgment’ (504), ‘the 
eternal judgment’ (71), ‘the great judgment for ever’ (604), 
‘the terrible judgment’ (488), ‘the immeasurable judgment ’ 
(40 12). 

Before the final judgment the souls of the departed 
are in intermediate places. 

The rebellious angels awaiting judgment in torment are con- 
fined to the second heaven (71-3). The fallen lustful angels are 
kept in durance under the earth (187). Satan, hurled down 
from heaven, has as his habitation the air(294.). For the souls 
of men, which were created before the creation of the world 
(23 5), future places of abode have been separately prepared (49 2 
585). The context of 585 appears to imply that they are the 
intermediate place for human souls. In 321 Adam is sent to 
this receptacle of souls on his death, and is transferred from it 
to paradise in the third heaven after the great judgment (42 5). 
Even the souls of beasts are preserved till the final judgment in 
order to testify against the ill-usage of men (58 56). 

The righteous shall escape the final judgment and 
enter paradise as their eternal inheritance (8 9 4235 613 
6510). The wicked are cast into hell in the third heaven 
where their torment will be for everlasting (10 4012 412 
421 f. 613). There is apparently no resurrection of the 
body—the righteous are clothed with the garments of 
God's glory (228; cp Eth. En. 621610812). The seventh 
heaven is the final abode of Enoch (552 672); but this 
is an exception. 

In the Alexandrian ‘ Wisdom of Solomon’ there is no 
Messiah ; but there is to be a theocratic kingdom, in 

: which the surviving righteous shall judge 
7e don E nations (378), forensically (cp 1 Cor. 
62), not by the sword. Here is a mark of progress. 
The body does not rise again ; it isa mere burden taken 
up for a time by the pre-existent soul (cp Slav. En.). 
It is the soul that is immortal (31-4 etc.). The wicked 
shall be ‘destroyed’ (419), though not annihilated (419 
51). The true judgment of the individual sets in at 
death (41014). For further details see WISDOM OF 
SOLOMON, § 17. 

4 Maccabees is a philosophical treatise on the supre- 
macy of reason.? ‘The writer adopts, as far as possible, 

77. 4 Macc the tenets of stoicism. He teaches the 
i * eternal existence of all souls, good and 
bad, but no resurrection of the body. The good shall 
enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven? (98 152 175); 
but the wicked shall be tormented in fire for ever (99 
1015 1212). 

On the composite Book of Baruch see BARUCH ii., 
and cp APOCRYPHA, § 6, i. Here we only note that 
in 217 Hades still possesses its OT con- 


pe pie notation. The Apocalypse of Baruch also 
of Beck (50-80 A.D. } is a composite work (APOCA- 


LYPTIC, § ro fi; for a summary of 
contents see 7. § 8),4 the six or more independent 
constituents of which may, when treated from the stand- 
point of their eschatology, be ranged in three classes. 

i. The Messiah Apocalypses A,, Ag, Ag (27-301, 36- 
40, 53-74}. This part differs from the rest of the book 
in being written before 70 A.D. and in teaching the 


1 For further details see Morfill and Charles's editio princeps 
of this book; also APOCALYPTIC, §§ 33-41. 

2 See MACCABEES (FOURTH), §§ 2, 7, and cp Che. OPs. 29. 

3 Cp Che. OPS. 414, 443. 

4 For a fuller treatment see Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch. 
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doctrine of a personal Messiah. In A, however, his 
rôle is a passive one, whereas in A, and Ag he is a 
warrior who slays the enemies of Israel with his own 
hand. In all three apocalypses the Messiah-kingdom 
is of temporary duration. 

In Ag the Messiah's ‘principate will stand ‘‘for ever ” until 
the world of corruption is at an end’ (403); in Ag his reign is 
described as ‘ the consummation of that which is corruptible and 
the beginning of that which is incorruptible’ (742). During it 
there will be no sorrow nor anguish nor untimely death (73 2). 
‘The animal world will change its nature and minister unto man 
(736). In Ag and Ag the kingdom is inaugurated with the judg- 
ment of the sword (897-402, 722-6). The Gentiles that have 
ruled or oppressed Israel shall be destroyed ; but those that have 
not done so shall be spared in order to be subject to Israel 
(72 2-6). 

The final judgment and the resurrection follow on the 
close of these kingdoms. 

ii, In B, (1-91 43-447 45-466 77-82 86 f.) the 
writer (who is optimistic) looks forward (69) to Jeru- 
salem's being rebuilt (after it has been destroyed by 
angels) lest the enemy should boast (71), to the restora- 
tion of the exiles (776 787), and toa Messianic kingdom 
(15 466 7712); but he does not expect a Messiah. 
Little consideration is shown for the Gentiles (822-7). 

ii. In By (13-25 302-35 41 f. 448-15 47-52 75 f. 88), 
written after 70 A.D., the writer has relinquished all 
expectation of national restoration and all hope for the 
present corruptible world. He is mainly concerned with 
theological problems and the question of the incorruptible 
world that is to be. 

The world shall be renewed (326); from being transitory 
(4850 8510) it shall become undying (513) and everlasting 
(48 50); from being a world of corruption (21 19 315; cp 40 3 742) 
it shall become incorruptible and invisible (513 4412). Full of 
world-despair, the writer looks for no Messiah or Messianic 
kingdom, but only for the last day when he will testify against 
the Gentile oppressors of Israel (13 3). 

In the meantime, as men die they enter in some degree 
on their reward in Shé6l, the intermediate abode of the 
departed (235 4816 522; cp 566), in which there are 
already certain degrees of happiness or torment. 

For the wicked Shčōl is an abode of pain (30 5 36 11), still not to 
be compared with their torments after the final judgment. The 
righteous are preserved in certain ‘chambers’ or ‘treasuries’ in 
Shédl (4 Ezra 441), where they enjoy rest and peace, guarded 
by angels (Eth. En. 1005; 4 Ezra 7 15). 

At the final judgment the righteous issue forth to 
receive their everlasting reward (302). 

As regards the resurrection B, teaches as follows :— 

In answer to the question, Wilt thou perchance change these 
things [7.¢., man’s material body] which have been in the world, 
as also the world? [49 3], he shows in chap. 50 that the dead shall 
be raised with bodies absolutely unchanged, with a view to their 
recognition by those who knew them. This completed, the 
bodies of the righteous shall be transformed, with a view to an 
unending spiritual existence (511 37-9), They shall be made 
like the angels and equal to the stars, and changed from beauty 
into loveliness, and from light into the splendour of glory (51 10); 
they shall even surpass the angels (51 12). 

The Pauline teaching in 1 Cor. 1535-50 is thus in 
some respects a developed and more spiritual expression 
of ideas already current in Judaism. 

In B; (chap. 85) there is the same despair of a nationa! 
restoration as in By, and only spiritual blessedness is 
looked for in the world of incorruption (85 47). 

In dealing with 4 Esd. we shall adopt provisionally 
some of the critical results attained by Kabisch (cp 

ESDRAS [FouRTH]). Of the five inde- 
79. 4 Esdras. pendent writings which he discovers in it, 
two were written before 70 A.D. and three after. 

i. The two former ‘he designates respectively an Ezra 
Apocalypse and a Son of Man Vision. 

a. The Ezra Apocalypse consists of 452-5134 613-25 
726-44 863-912 and is largely eschatological. 

The signs of the last times are recounted at great length (5 1-12 
621. 9 1-3 6), the destruction of Rome (53), and the advent of 
the Messiah the Son of God (56 726). Certain saints shall 
accompany the Messiah (7 28)i—here we seem to have the idea 
ot a first resurrection of the saints to the temporary Messianic 
kingdom, the general resurrection taking place at its close 
(731 7.)—and all the faithful who have survived the troubles 
that preceded the kingdom shall rejoice together with the 


1 The same idea is probably to be found in 13 s2. 
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Messiah 400 years.1 Then the Messiah and all men shall die 
(7 29), and in the course of seven days the world shall return to 
its primeval silence, even as in the course of seven days it was 
created (7 30). Then the next world shall awake, the corruptible 
perish (7 31), all mankind be raised from the dead (7 aah and 
appear at the last judgment (7 33), and Paradise (the final abode 
of the righteous) and Gehenna be revealed (7 36). The judgment 
shall last seven years (7 43). 

b. The Son of Man Vision (chap. 18) was composed 
probably before 70 A.D. 

Many signs are to precede the advent of the Messiah (13 32), 
who will appear in the clouds of heaven (13 3 32). The nations, 
‘a multitude without number,’ shall assemble from the four 
winds of heaven to attack him (18 5 34); but the Messiah will 
destroy them—not with spear or weapon of war (13 9 28), but 
‘ bya flood of fire out of his mouth and a flaming breath out of his 
lips’ (13 10 27), and ‘by the law which is like fire’ (13 38 49). 

he ‘new Jerusalem’ shall be set up (1336). The Messiah 
shall restore the ten tribes (13 40 47) and preserve the residue of 
God’s people that are in Palestine (13 48). 

ii, The other three constituents of 4 Esd. were com- 
posed between 70 and 100 A.D. 

c. The Eagle Vision (1060-1235). Here is predicted (12 33) 
the destruction of Rome through the agency of the Davidic 
Messiah (1232; so Vv. except Lat.), who will save the remnant 
of God’s people in Palestine, and fill them with joy to the end, 
the day of judgment (12 34). 

d. An Ezra Fragment (l4 1-17a 18-27 36-47). Ezrais to be 
translated and to live with the Messiah till the twelve times are 
ended (149). Ten and a half have elapsed already (1411). Great 
woes have befallen; but the worst are yet to come (1416 /). 
Does 149 imply that when ‘the times are ended’ there will be a 
Messianic kingdom like that in the Ezra Apocalypse discussed 
ahove (a)? This is not improbable if we compare 149 with 7 28. 
The parts of chap. 14 under consideration, therefore, may belong 
to that apocalypse. 

e. The Apocalypse of Salathiel (81-31 41-51 5136-610 630- 
725 7 45-862 913-1057 12 40-48 14 28-35). The world is nearly at 
an end (4 44-50). As it was created, so it is to be judged, by God 
alone (556 66). Very few shall be saved (7 47-61 8 2f.). Judg- 
ment and all things relating to it were prepared before the 
creation (770). lt will come when the number of the righteous 
is completed (436); the sins of earth will not retard it (4 39-42). 
In the meantime, retribution sets in immediately after death 
(7 69 75 8086 95 1435). The souls of the righteous, who are 
allowed seven days to see what will befall them (7 ete are 
guarded by angels in ‘chambers ’(7 75 85 95 121) till the final 
judgment, when glory and transfiguration await them (795 97) 
The souls of the wicked in torment roam to and fro in seven 
‘ways’ (vias) which answer to the seven ‘ ways’ of joy for the 
righteous (7 80-87 93). After the judgment their torments become 
still more grievous (784), and intercession, permissible now 
(7 106-111), can no longer be allowed (7 102-105), all things being 
then finally determined (7113-115). This world now ends, 
and the next (7 113), which will be a new creation (7 75), begins. 
It is the time of the great reward of the righteous, wae shall be 
bright as stars (797); yea, even brighter (7 125), for they shall 
shine as the sun, and be immortal (797). Paradise shall be their 
final abode (7 123). 


The teaching of this book is closely allied to that of 
Apoc. Bar. By. 

Josephus, a Pharisee, gives a fairly trustworthy 
Pharisaic eschatology in Azt. xviii. 13 (cp ScRiBEs).? 
The account in &/iii. 85 is in a high 
eee eee degree misleading. In reality, Josephus 

* believed in an intermediate state for the 
righteous, and (see Avzé. iv. 65) in a future Messianic 
age.” 

(c) Development of special conceptions in first century 
81. Special A.D. 1. Soul and Spirit.—There is 

x R hardly a trace of what we have called 
conce prices (§ 20) the later doctrine of the soul and 
the spirit in the Jewish literature of the first century A.D.4 


1 This number has originated as follows:—According to Gen. 
15 13 Israel was to be oppressed 400 years in Egypt. Ps. 9015 
contains the prayer, ‘Give us joy... for as many years of 
misfortune as we have lived through’ (We. SBOT). From a 
combination of these passages it was inferred that the Messianic 
kingdom would last 400 years. Compare this view with that of 
the 1000 years broached in Slav. En. ; see § 75. 

2 A treatment of this passage of Josephus, with regard to its 
eschatological contents will be found also in Cheyne’s OPs. 
416. 445 F. ° A ; 

3 It is Josephus the courtier who speaks in B/ vi. 54. 

4 In Baruch 1-38, which belongs in eschatological character 
to the OT, this teaching appears, and the term ‘spirit’ is used 
in its later sense in 217, ‘The dead that are in Hades whose 
spirit is taken from their bodies.’ Still in 3 x ‘spirit’ and ‘soul’ 
are treated as synonymous according to the popular and older 
view. This part of Baruch may belong to the second or the 
last century B.c. 
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In Jubilees 23 31 the departed are spoken of as ‘spirits.’ So 
likewise in Ass. Mos. (see Origen, Z» Jos. homil. 21). On the 
other hand Slav. En. speaks only of ‘souls’; see 235 585. 
Again, whereas Apoc. Bar. uses in reference to the departed 
only the term ‘soul ’—cp 303 4 (5115)—the sister work 4 Esd. 
uses both ‘soul’ (775 93 ay and ‘spirit’ (7 78 80). 

The author of Wisdom was clearly influenced by Gen. 
246-8; but his psychology is independent, and more 
nearly agrees with the popular dichotomy (14 819 / 
915). In the next life the soul constitutes the entire 
personality (31); ‘spirit’ is clearly a synonym (cp 158 
and 1516; also 1614). Thereis, therefore, no trichotomy 
in 1511. The difference between ‘an active soul’ (ux qv 
évepyodoay) and ‘a vital spirit’ (rveiua fwrexdy) lies 
not in the substantives but in the epithets.! The soul 
here is not the result of the inbreathing of the divine 
breath into the body but an independent entity, synony- 
mous with the spirit derived directly from God. 

2, Judgment.—This century witnesses but little change 
in the eurrent beliefs on this head. ‘There is to be a 
preliminary judgment in all cases where a Messianic 
kingdom is expeeted (in Jub., Ass. Mos., Wisdom, and 
all the different constituents of Apoe. Bar. and 4 Esdras 
save Bg and B, of the former and the Apoc. Salathiel of 
the latter). The final judgment is to be executed on 
men and angels (Jub., Slav. En. and Apoc. Bar.) at the 
elose of the Messianie kingdom, or, where no such 
kingdom is expected, at the close of the age (Apoc. 
Bar., Bg Bs), or when the number of the righteous is 
completed (4 Esdras, Apoe. Sal.). In 2 Mace. and 
Philo, however, no final judgment is spoken of. Each 
soul apparently enters at death on its final destiny. In 
this last respect alone is there a definite divergence from 
the beliefs of the last century B.C. 

3. Places of abode of the departed,—There are many; 
but they have, for the most part, their roots in the past. 

i. Heaven (or Paradise). The final abode of the righteous 
(Jub. 2331, Ass. Mos. 109, Apoc. Bar. 51). 

ii. Paradise. (a) The final abode of the righteous (Slav. En. 
Sf. 4235 etc.: 4 Ezra T36 123). (4) The intermediate abode of 
the righteous (Jub. ?). 

iii, Shéol or Hades. (a) The abode of all departed souls till 
the final judgment (Apoc. Bar. 235 4816 522; 4 Ezra 441; 
Josephus [see above]). _Shéél thus conceived, however, had 
two divisions—a place of pain for the wicked (Apoc. Bar. 305 
3611), and e eee of rest and blessedness for the righteous (cp 
4 Ezra 441).2 This was called the ‘treasuries’ (cp Apoc. Bar. 
802; 4 Ezra 77585 95). (6) Hell (Jub. 729 2222; 4 Ezra 853). 

iv. Gehenna. This is now generally conceived as the final 
place of punishment for all the wicked, not for apostate Jews as 
heretofore (Ass. Mos. 1010; 4 Ezra 7 36). It seems to be referred 
to in Wisdom (cp 419). In Slav. En. it is in the third heaven 
(cp 10 40 r2 412).3 

4. Resurrection.—(a) Resurrection of the saints to 
the Messianic kingdom. This is apparently the teaching 
of 4 Esdras 728. (4) General resurrection. Aecording 
to all the authorities of this century as enumerated above 
(except Apoc. Bar. and 4 Esdras), there is to be a 
resurrection of the righteous alone. In B, of Apoe. 
Bar. (302-5 sof.) and in the Ezra Apoc. in 4 Esd. 
(7 32-37) the resurrection involves all men. A resurrec- 
tion or an immortality only of the soul is found in 
Jubilees, Ass. Mos., Philo, Wisdom and 4 Macc. 

5. (a) Messianic kingdom. —See above (§ 71). 

(6) Afessiah.—We remarked above (§ 70 5) that from 
about 50 B.C. the Messianic hope rooted itself so firmly 
that henceforth the Messiah beeame, on the whole, the 
central figure in the theocratic kingdom. It may startle 
some to find that only five of the books we, have 
dealt with express this hope (ep MEssIAH). The ex- 
planation, however, is not far to seek. Against the 
secularisation of the hope of the Messiah, favoured (see 
APOCALYPTIC, § 85) by the Psalms of Solomon, an 


1 Thus the resemblance to Gen. 27 is merely verbal. 

2 ‘The statement that “the treasuries” are a department of 
Shé&ol is based on the Latin version of 4 Esdras 4 41. The 
present writer, however, is now inclined to regard this statenient 
as false on various grounds, one reason being the fact that the 
Syr. and Eth. versions of the passage agree against the Latin. 

3 Inthe fragmentary Christian apocalypse in the Ascension 
of Isaiah (313-432) Gehenna is regarded as the final abode of 
Beliar. See 414 and cp ANTICHRIST, § 13. 
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emphatic protest was raised by a strong body of Phari- 
sees, Quietists like the ancient Hasids (above, § 57), who 
felt it to be their sole duty to observe the law, leaving it 
to God to intervene and defend them. This standpoint 
is represented by Ass. Mos., and later by the Salathiel 
Apoc. in 4 Esdras. Among the Jews of the dispersion, 
too, this view naturally gained large acceptance. Hence 
we find no hint of the ideas it protested against in the 
Slav. En., the Book of Wisdom, and 4 Macc. ‘This 
opposition to the hope of the Messiah from the severely 
legal wing of Pharisaisin at length gave way, however, 
and in Apoc. Bar. 53-74 (¢.e., A) we have literary 
evidence of the fusion of early Rabbinism and the 
popular Messianic expectation. How widespread was 
the hope of the Messiah in the first century of the 
Christian era may be seen not only from Jubilees (?), 
Philo, Josephus and the various independent writings 
in the Apoe. Bar. and 4 Esdras, but also from the NT 
and the notice taken of this expectation in Tacitus 
(Hist. 513) and Suetonius ( Vesp. 4). 

Sinee in all cases only a transitory Messianic kingdom 
is expected in this century, the Messiah's reign is natur- 
ally conceived as likewise transitory. 


The Messiah is to be of the tribe of Judah (Jub. 3118 /, 
4 Esd. 1232). According to Apoc. Bar. 27-301 and 4 Esd. 728 
(é.e., Ezra Apoc., see above § 79, a) he is to play a passive part. 
In the former passage he is to appear at the close of the Messianic 
woes ; in the latter, at the time of the first resurrection. He is not 
usually passive, however; in Apoc. Bar. 36-40 53-70 and 4 Esd. 
1060-12 35 he is a warrior who slays his enemies with the sword. 
Other writers, more loftily, substitute for a sword the invisible 
word of his mouth (4 Esd. 13 10; cp Ps. Sol. 17). 


6. Gentiles. —In most works written before the fall of 
Jerusalem only the hostile nations are destroyed (see 
e.g., Apoc. Bar. 401 f. 72 4-6) ; but in later works (see 
4 Esd. 18) this fate is suffered by all Gentiles. In no 
ease have they any hope of a future life. They descend 
for ever either into Shëōl or into Gehenna. If, any- 
where, they are represented as having part in the resur- 
rection, it is only that they may be committed to severer 
and never-ending torment (4 Esd. 7 36-38). 


C. NEW TESTAMENT 


In entering the field of the NT we find at once a dis- 

tinguishing peculiarity. The ideas inherited from the 

é past are not in a state of constant flux 

Eee BIE ietie in which each idea in turn appeals for 

aceeptance, and enjoys through the system which it 

generates a brief career. The ideas are subordinated 
to the central force of the Christian movement. 

In the next place we have to note that the teaching of 
Christ and of Christianity at last furnished a synthesis 
of the eschatologies of the race and the individual. 

The true Messianic kingdom begun on earth is to be consum- 
mated in heaven; it is not temporary but eternal; it is not 
limited to one people but embraces the righteous of all nations 
and of all times. I: forms a divine society! in which the 
position and significance of each member is determined by his 
endowments and bis blessedness conditioned by the blessedness 
of the whole. Religious individualism becomes an impossibility. 
The individual can have no part in the kingdom except through a 
living relation toits head ; but this relation cannot be maintained 
and developed save through life in and for the brethren, and so 
closely is the individual life bound to that of the brethren that 
no soul can reach its consummation apart. 


Of the large body of Jewish ideas retained in the 
system of Christian thought many undergo a partial or 
complete transformation, and it is important at the out- 
set to place this relation in a elear light. We eannot 
expect Christianity to be free from inherited conceptions 
of a mechanical and highly unethieal character,? when 
we remember that in the Hebrew religion there were 
for centuries large survivals of primitive Semitic religion. 

1 The joyous nature of the fellowship of this kingdom is set 
forth in the gospels in the figurative terms of a feast; but all 
idea of the satisfaction of sensuous needs in the consummated 
kingdom of God is excluded by the only account of the risen life 
of the righteous which comes from the triple tradition. 

2 Among those in Christianity which historical criticism com- 
pels us to assign to this class are the generally accepted doctrine 
of Hades, and the doctrine of eternal damnation. 
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Nor can we be surprised to find ideas which belong to 
different stages of development, not only in the NT as a 
whole, but also in the mind of the same NT writer. The 
fundamental teaching of Jesus, assimilated (it may be) 
more by one writer than by another, could not all at 
once transform the body of inherited eschatological 
ideas. The development of Paul will, if our results are 
correct, supply an instructive commentary on this 
axiomatic truth. 

In what follows we shall deal first (§§ 83-101) with 
the books and groups of books in the order that will 
best bring to light the eschatological development. We 
shall then (§ 102 7), as before, deal with the develop- 
ment of special conceptions. 

I. THE BOOKS AND GROUPS OF BOOKS.—1. The es- 
chatology of the Synoptic Gospels deals with the consum- 

83. The mation of the kingdom of God. This 

Synoptic kingdom is represented under two aspects, 

Gospels now as present, now as future ; now as in- 

* ward and spiritual, now as external and 
manifest. 

Thus in Mt. 633 713 1112 1228 2131 Lk. 1721 it is already 


present, whereas in Mt. 610 811 2629 Mk. 91 Lk. 927 1328/4 
lis it is expressly conceived as still to be realised. 


The two views are organically related, and are com- 
bined in a well-known saying of Jesus (Mk. 101s), 
which declares that entrance into the kingdom as it 
shall be is dependent on a man’s right attitude to the 
kingdom as it now is. 

We shall deal next with the three great events which 
are to bring about the consummation of the kingdom : 
(a) the parusia (§ 84), (4) the final judgment (§ 86), 
and (c) the resurrection (§ 87). 

a. The parusia? or second advent introduces the con- 
summation of the divine kingdom founded by the Messiah. 
84. The It is certainly to take place at the ‘close of 
parusia the age’ (cuvrédea Tod aidves), Mt. 1339 f. 49 
at hand 243 28 20, When we seek a more precise 

” definition of time, however, we find in the 
Gospels two apparently conflicting accounts. 

(i.} The parusia is within the current generation and 
preceded by certain signs. This was very natural, 
because in the OT the foundation and the consummation 
of the kingdom are closely connected. Hence Jesus 
declared that ‘this generation’ (7 yeveà airy) should 
not ‘pass away’ till the prophetic description had been 
realised (Mt. 2434). The description referred to (see 
Mt. 24 and Mk. 13; Lk. 215-35) is no doubt full; but 
these chapters appear to be derived in part from Jesus 
and in part from a Judaistic source. They identify two 
distinct occurrences, the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of the world.? 

This is sometimes explained by the well-known theory of 
prophetic perspective (see PrRopHecy); but the explanation 
is unsatisfactory. Illusions of the bodily eye are gradually 
corrected by experience until at last they cease to mislead; but 
it is not so with prophecy as regards either the prophet or those 
who accept his prophecy: both are deceived. That Jesus did 
expect to return during the existing generation (Mt. 10 23 
1627 Mk. 91 Lk. 926 4) is proved beyond question by the 


universal hopes of the apostolic age. To speak of error in this 
regard, however, is to misconceive the essence of prophecy. So 


1 The idea of the parusia could not but arise in the mind of 
Jesus when he saw clearly the approaching violent end of his 
ministry. As a fact, it is first expressed in connection with 
moo prophecy of this great event (Mk. 838 Mt. 1627 

- 926). 

2 Among attempts to analyse the chapters that of Wendt 
(Die Lehre Jesu, 10-21) deserves attention. He traces Mt. 241-5 
23-25 9-13 32. 36-42 (7.¢., Mk. 13 1-6 21-23 9-13 28% 32-37) to Jesus, 
and the rest of this chapter to a Jewish Christian apocalypse 
written before 7o A.D. Cp also ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 
The present writer is of opinion that the solution of the difficulty 
must be found in some such theory as that of Wendt, which is 
a modification of that of Colani (Jésus Christ et les Croyances 
Messianiques de son Temps, p. 201 f. ('64]). According to the 
devish apocalypse just referred to, the parusia was to be 

eralded by unmistakeable signs, but this view is irreconcilable 
with another which teaches that the parusia will take the world 
by surprise (Mk. 13 33-36 Mt. 24 42-44 Lk. 1235-40). This latter 
doctrine goes back undoubtedly to Jesus; the former is derived 
from traditional Judaism. 
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far as relates to fulfilment, it is always conditioned by the course 
of human development. OT prophecy and Jesus’ own inner 
conscionsness as God’s Messiah pointed to the immediate con- 
summation of the kingdom; but there was still possibility that 
it might be long delayed (Mt. 2448 Lk. 1245, also Mk. 1335 Lk. 
1238 Mt. 255), and he expressly declared that the day and the 
hour of his return was known only to God (Mk. 1332). This 
determination God had withheld from him because it was 
dependent not on the divine will alone but also on the course of 
human development. He could indicate, however, the ‘signs 
of his coming,’ such as the appearance of many false Messiahs 
(Mt. 245 Mk. 1322), ‘deceived’ by whom the nation would 
finally arise in arms against Rome, complete the national guilt, 
and entail on themselves destruction (see also ABOMINATION OF 
DEsoLaTion) (Mt. 2336). These things would be as cer- 
tainly prophetic as the growing greenness of the fig-tree (Mt. 
2432). The return of the Son of Man to judgment would be 
imminent (24 29-31). It should be noted, however, that docu- 
ments from two very different sources appear to be combined 
here. See note 2 below. 


The same expectation is attested in Mt. 1023, where 
Jesus declares to his disciples that they will not have 
gone through the cities of Israel before the coming of 
the Son of Man, and likewise in Mt. 1627/f. Mk. 838 
91 Lk. 926 f., where it is said that some shall not taste 
of death before that time. It must be abundantly clear 
from the evidence that the expectation of the nearness 
of the end formed a real factor in Jesus’ views of the 
future. There are, on the other hand, many passages 
which just as clearly present us witha different forecast of 
the future, and this view demands as careful attention. 

(ii.) The parusia will not take place till the process 
of human development has run its course, and the 


Gospel has been preached to Jew and Gentile. 
The kingdom must spread extensively and intensively : exten- 
sively, till its final expansion is out of all proportion to its 
original smallness (cp the parable of the 
85. At the end. mustard seed); intensively, till it transforms 
and regenerates the life of the nation, or 
rather of the world (cp the parable of the leaven, Mt. 1331-33). 
This process has its parallel in the gradual growth of a grain o 
corn; the ripe fruit is the sign for harvest (Mk.426 7). The 
preaching of the Gospel too must extend to the non-Israelites 
(Mt. 2284). To the Jews, who were on their last trial, it would 
appeal in vain (Lk.133 7). Inthe coming days the kingdom 
of God should be taken from them and given to others who 
would bear appropriate fruits (Mk.129 Mt. 21 41 43 Lk. 20 16); 
their city should be destroyed (Mt. 227), the ‘times of the 
nations ’ should come in (Lk. 21 24 only), and the glad tidings of 
the kingdom should be carried to all nations before the end 
should come (Mk. 1310 and Mt. 24 141 [cp 249] Mt. 28 19). 

This representation of the future obviously presupposes 
a long period of development. No less than that 
of the near parusia, it goes back to Jesus. The con- 
tingency that the more sanguine view, which is derived 
from OT prophecy, might not be realised, is acknow- 
ledged in Mt. 2448 Lk. 1245,? also in Mk. 1335 where 
the possibility of an indefinitely long night of history 
preceding the final advent is clearly contemplated. It 
is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that discourses 
relating to different events and from absolutely different 
sources are confused together in Mk. 13=Mt. 24=Lk. 
21 (see § 84, n.). 

1 It is possible, as Weiss (Afarcus-ev., 417) thinks, that the 
original form of this statement is to be found in Mt. 1018 and 
that its present form is due to Mk. 

2 Beyschlag (WT Theology, ET 1 197 4) points out that 
the words ‘of that day or that hour knoweth no man, etc.’ 
(Mk. 13 32 Mt. 24 36) cannot. be reconciled with the words that 
precede them, ‘ This generation shall not pass away, till all these 
things be accomplished.’ Accordingly he refers the latter to 
the destruction of Jerusalem (cp Mt. 23 36) and the former to the 
final judgment of the world. An interesting discussion of these 
chapters is given by Briggs (Messiah of the Gospels, 132-165). 
Werftenbach (Wiederkunftsgedanke Jesu, 1873), like Colani, 
Pfleiderer, and Keim, seeks to show that in Mk. 13 (=Mt. 24= 
Lk. 21) there is a Jewish-Christian apocalypse interwoven with 
the genuine words of Jesus. This apocalypse consisted of three 
parts—(1) Mk. 137 4 giving the heginning of woes, (2) Mk. 13 
14-20 giving the tribulation, (3) Mk. 1324-27 giving the parusia. 
Wendt's modification of this theory has been referred to already. 
He and other scholars think that this is the oracle referred 
to by Eusebius (Ast. Eccl. ii. 53). It is impossible to treat 
seriously the statement of Weiss (VT Theology, 1 148) that there 
is no contradiction between Mk. 13 32 and 13 30 because ‘the 
time of the current generation presented a very considerable 
margin for the determining of the day and hour.’ This would 
be tantamount to saying, ‘It will be within the next thirty or 
Phy years; but I am not acquainted with the exact day or 

our.” 
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b. The parusia was to be likewise the ‘day of judgment’ 
(Mt. 1025 11 22 24 1236),-also called ‘ that day’ (Mt. 722 
2436 Lk. 623 1012 2134). 

Christ himself will be judge;! for all things have been 

delivered by the Father into his hand 

86. The (Mt.1127). All nations shall be gathered 
judgment. before him (Mt. 2532). He will reward 
Biss a S according to his works (Mt. 

ea ‘the Kaagad Areni his own servants (Lk. 19 22 4 
Mt. 2514-30), the Israelites (Mt. 1928), the ‘nations’ (Mt. 
25 32), not only the contemporaries of Jesus, but also all the 
nations of the past, Nineveh, the Queen of Sheba (Mt. 1241 7. 
Lk. 11 31 4), Sodom and Gomorrah (Mt, 11 20 24). ‘The demons 
probably are judged at the same time (Mt. 8 29). 

c. The kingdom is consummated, ‘ comes with power’ 
(Mk. 91), on the advent of Christ. The elect are 

Th gathered in from the four winds (Mt. 
aie 2431), and now, after being, we must 
ge Sign assume, spiritually transformed, enter 
on their eternal inheritance (Mt. 2534), equivalent to 
eternal life (Mk. 1017). The kingdom, therefore, is of 
a heavenly, not of an earthly character: the present 
heaven and earth shall pass away on its coming (Mt. 
518 2435). The righteous rise to share in it; but only 
the righteous: the resurrection is only to life. Those 
who share in it are ‘as angels in heaven’ (Mt. 2230 
Mk.1225), ‘are equal to the angels and sons of God, 
being sons of the resurrection’ (Lk. 2036). Only those, 
therefore, attain to the resurrection who ‘are accounted 
worthy to attain to that world, and the resurrection from 
the dead’ (Lk. 2035). Elsewhere the third evangelist 
speaks of ‘the resurrection of the just’ (1414). The 
entire context of Mt. 2223-33 (= Mk. 1218-27 Lk. 2027-40) 
points clearly to the conclusion that the resurrection 
is conceived as springing from life in God. In such 
communion man is brought to the perfection to which 
he was destined. The righteous thus in an especial 
sense become ‘sons of God,’ inasmuch as they are 
‘sons of the resurrection’ (Lk. 2036). 

In the resurrection, therefore, the wicked have no 
part. It has been said by some scholars that there 
must be a resurrection of all men in the body becatise 
all must appear at the final judgment; but the final 
judgment and the resurrection have no necessary con- 
nection, 


In Jubilees there is a final judgment but no resurrection of the 
body, and in Eth. En. 91-104 there is a final judgment, but a 
resurrection only of the spirits of the righteous (91 10 92 3 103 3-4). 
The fact that demons and other disembodied spirits (Mt. 8 29) 
are conceived as falling under the last judgment is further evi- 
dence in the same direction. 


As the righteous are raised to the perfected kingdom of 
God, the wicked, on the other hand, are cast down into 
Gehenna (Mt. 529 f. 1028 Mk. 943 45 47/7). The fire 
spoken of in this connection (Mt. 522) is not to be con- 
ceived sensuously; it is a vivid symbol of the terrible 
wrath of God. The place or state of punishment is also 
described as ‘the outer darkness’ (Mt. 812), the place 
of those who are excluded from the light of the kingdom. 
The torment appears to be a torment of the soul or 
disembodied spirit. See above, § 70 (3 iv.). 

Though in conformity with Jewish tradition the 
punishment is generally conceived in the Gospels as 
everlasting, there are not wanting passages which 
appear to fix a finite and limited punishment for certain 
offenders, and hence recognise the possibility of moral 
change in the intermediate state. 


Thus some are to he beaten with few, others with many stripes 
(Lk. 12 46-48). It is not possible to conceive eternal torment 
under the figure of a few stripes. Again, wilh regard only to one 
sin is it said that ‘neither in this world (aidv) nor in tbat which is 
to come’ can it be forgiven (Mt. 1232). Such a statement would 
be not only meaningless, but also in the highest degree mislead- 
ing, if forgiveness in the next life were regarded as a thing 
impossible. It may not be amiss to find signs of a belief in the 
possibility of moral improvement after death in the rich man in 
Hades who appeals to Abraham on behalf of his five brethren 
still on earth (Lk. 16 27-31). 


1 In the parables sometimes God himself is judge (Mt. 18 32 
mos at Lk.187), sometimes the Messiah (Mt. 1330 2450 
512 19). 
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2. In considering the Apocalypse, the whole of which 
(see APOCALYPSE) is eschatological, our attention must 
be confined to a few of its character- 
88. The Ea E 3 
Apocalypse. istic octrines, the obvious meaning of 
which is independent of the various 
conflicting methods of interpretation that have been 
applied to the book. The book is remarkable for the 
large survivals of traditional Judaism which it attests. 
Its main object appears to be to encourage the perse- 
cuted church to face martyrdom. With this purpose its 
editor draws freely on current Jewish eschatology, some 
elements of which we shall notice in the sequel. We 
shall deal with its teaching under four heads. 

(a) Parusia and Messianic judgment.—Every visit- 
ation of the churches, every divine judgment in regard 
to them is regarded as a spiritual advent of the Messiah 
(25 16 33 20); but this invisible coming ends in a final 
advent, visible to all. Its date is not revealed ; but it 
is close at hand (311 2212 20). 

At Messiah’s coming all families of men shall wail (1 7). In 
chap. 14 his coming is in the clouds of heaven, and the judg- 
ment appears under various symbolical figures. Thus he reaps 
the great harvest with a sharp sickle (1414-16); he treads the 
winepress of the wrath of God (14 17-20; cp 1915). The judgment 
of the great day—‘the great day of God’ “1614)—is presented 
under the image of illimitable slaughter, before the beginning of 
which the birds of prey are summoned to feast on the bodies 
and blood of men (1917-19 21 cp 1420). At ARMAGEDDON (¢.v.) 
ANTICHRIST? [g.v.] and his allies are annihilated (1616), the 


beast and the false prophet are cast into the lake of fire (19 20), 
and all their followers slain with the sword (19 21). 


(6) First Resurrection, Millennium, uprising and de- 


struction of Gog and Magog (cp GOG). 

With the overthrow of the earthly powers, Satan—‘ the old 
dragon, the old serpent '—is stripped of all his might, and cast in 
chains into the ahyss where he is imprisoned for a thousand 
years? (201-3). Thereupon ensues the Millennium,? when the 
martyrs 4 (and the martyrs only) are raised in the first resurrec- 
tion and become priests of God (cp Is.616) and Christ, and 
reign with Christ personally on earth for a thousand years 
(20 4-6) with Jerusalem as the centre of the kingdom, At the 
close of this period Satan is loosed, and the nations Gog and 
Magog—the idea is, with certain changes, derived from Ezek. 
88 2 39 16 (see GoG)—are set up to make a last assault on the 
kingdom of Christ. In this attack they are destroyed by God 
himself, who sends down fire from heaven (209). The devil is 
then (as in the fully developed Zoroastrian belief) finally cast 
into the lake of fire (20 10). 


(c) General resurrection and judgment.—These follow 
the Millennium, the destruction of the heathen powers, 
and the final overthrow of Satan. 


Contemporaneously the present heaven and earth pass away 
(20113 cp 211). God is judge ; but in some respects the Messiah 
also (2212; cp also 6167). All are judged according to their 
works, which stand revealed in the heavenly books (2012). 
The wicked are cast into the lake of fire (218; see also 1920 
2010). So likewise are Death and Hades5 (2014). This is the 
second death 6 (2014 218). (See also 211 206.) 


1 Observe that, whereas in the Johannine epistles Antichrist 
denotes the false teachers and prophets, in the Apocalypse it 
designates Rome. In 2 Thess., on the other hand, Rome is a 
beneficent power which hinders the manifestation of Antichrist. 

2 On the origin of the conquest of ‘the dragon’ (ANTICHRIST, 
§ 14, Persia [Religion]), and onthe older Jewish view (of myth- 
ical origin) that this and other sea monsters were overcome in 
primeval times by God (cp Prayer of Manasses, 2-4), see DRAGON, 
SERPENT, BEHEMOTH, with references there given. 

3 The idea of a temporary Messianic kingdom first emerged 
at the beginning of the last century B.C. (see above, § 64/7). Its 
limitation to a thousand years is first found in Slav. En. 33 (see 
above, § 75). 

4 This idea also is mainly Jewish. In Is. 2619 the reference 
may perhaps be to the bodies of Jews who had died for 
their religion in the troublous times of Artaxerxes (so Che. 
Intr. Is. 158; Isaiah, SBOT, ad loc.) In 4 Ezra 28 the 
saints who accompany the Messiah on his advent probably 
include the martyrs. In Rev. 204 it is said with reference to 
these saints, ‘(I saw) the sowés of them that had been beheaded.’ 

Hades seems to be the intermediate abode of the wicked 
only ; for it is always combined with death (see 1 18 68 20 13,7). 
The souls of the martyrs have as their immediate abode the 
place beneath the altar (69-11). The rest of the righteous were 
probably conceived as in Paradise or in the Treasuries of the 
om (see 4 Ezra). i. 

The second death is the death of the soul, as the first is the 
death of the body. It is the endless torment, not the annihila- 
tion, of the wicked that is here meant. The eon is a 
familiar Rabbinic one; see Tg. Jer. on Dt. 336. The occupa- 
tion of the martyred souls in the intermediate state reminds one. 
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(d) Final consummation of the righteous. —The scene 
of this consummation is the new world—-the new heaven 
and the new earth (2115), the heavenly Jerusalem 
(21 10-21). 

The ideal kingdom of God becomes actual. The city needs 
no temple ; God and Christ (the Lamb) dwell in it(2122). The 
citizens dwell in perfect fellowship with God (224), and are as 
kings unto God (225). The Messiah does not resign his 
mediatorial functions as in the Pauline eschatology. See 717 
2122 /). 

3. 2 Peter and Jude.—2 Peter is closely related to 
Jude—in fact presupposes it. 

Like Jude, 2 Peter recounts various temporal judgments which 
the author treats as warnings to the godless of his own day. Thus 

he adduces the condemnation of the fallen 
89. 2 Peter. angels to Tarrarus [¢.v.] (where they were to 
be reserved till the judgment) (2 4), the Deluge 
(2 5 36), the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah (26). These, 
however, were but preliminary acts of judgment. The final 
‘day of judgment’ (2937) is impending. Meantime the un- 
righteous are kept under punishment (xoAagouévous)—z.¢., in 
Hades (29). The ultimate doom of the wicked false teachers 
and their followers will be destruction (amdAca, 37); it is 
coming speedily upon them (23); they have brought it on 
themselves (21); they shall assuredly be destroyed (212). At 
the final judgment the world as it is shall perish by fire (3 7 10), 
as formerly by water (2 5 36), and new heavens and a new earth 
shall arise (8124). All this, however, shall not be till Christ’s 
parusia (116 34 12). The last days are already come (3 4), and 
the parusia is postponed only through the longsuffering of God 
with a view to the repentance of the faithless (39), and their 
salvation (312). By holy living and godliness Christians could 
prevent any further postponement of the parusia (812). With 
the parusia the eternal kingdom of Christ (111) begins in the 
new heavens and the new earth, wherein the perfect life of 
righteousness shall be realised (3 13). 


In Jude, the divine judgments in the history of the 
past are but types of the final judgment (e.g., Israelites 
in the desert, Sodom, Korah, and the 

90. Jude. 5 ; 
angels who were guilty of unnatural crime). 
‘Everlasting bonds under darkness’ (v. 6), ‘punishment of 
eternal fire’ (v. 7), are the terms employed for the preliminary 
punishments of sinners. The ‘judgment of the great day’ (v. 6) 
is described in the well-known quotation from the patriarch 
Enoch. The extension of it to the angels is found also in 2 Pet. 
and in 1 Cor. 63; but for at least 300 years it had already been 
an accepted doctrine of Judaism. At this final judgment with 
which Jude menaces the godless libertines of his own day the 
faithful will obtain eternal life, through the mercy of Christ 

(v. 21). 

4. James.—James is a production of primitive Jewish 
Christianity in which Christ’s religion is conceived as 
the fulfilment of the perfect law, promi- 


nence being given to the doctrine of 


91. James. 


recompense. 

Hence, whilst the fulfilment of the law under testing afflictions 
(wetpagpot) led to a recompense of blessing (112 511), failure 
for those who are subjects of ‘ the perfect law, the law of liberty,’ 
entails an aggravated punishment (212; cp 125). None, how- 
ever, can fulfil the law perfectly (3 2), and so claim ‘the crown 
of life’ as their reward. Men who need forgiveness now (5 15) 
must need a merciful judge hereafter. By the law of recompense 
only the merciful will find God to be such (213; cp Ps. 
18 25). Moreover the judgment is close at hand. It is a 
day of slaughter for the godless rich (55). The advent of the 
Messiah who will judge the world is close at hand (58). He 
alone can save or destroy (412). As faithful endurance receives 
life (1 12), so the issue of sin is death (115). A fire will consume 
the wicked, 5 3 (does this mean Gehenna?). Nor is it only toa 
death of the body that they will be delivered; it is a death of 
the soul (620). The faithful will enter into the promised 
kingdom (2 5). 

5. There isa large eschatological element in Hebrews. 
The final judgment (‘the day’) is nigh at hand (102s). 
It is introduced by the final shaking of 
pe Boao heaven and earth (1226 compared with 
1225 29) and by the parusia. God is judge (1030/.), 
the judge of all (1223). The second coming of Christ 
is coincident with this judgment; but he does not 
judge (927 f. 1037). 

Retribution is reserved unto this judgment (10 30), which will 

be terrible (10 31) and inevitable (1225). The righteous expect 


Christ to appear not for judgment but for salvation (9 28). Their 
recompense is to be in heaven (619), where they have an 


of the departed spirits in Eth. En. 91-104: their whole prayer is 
for the destruction of their persecutors. 

1 Quite inconsistently with the idea of a new heaven anda 
new earth the writer represents Gentile nations as dwelling out- 
side the gates ; cp 2215. 
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eternal inheritance (915), a better country (1116), a city which 
is to come (1314), whose builder and maker is God (119 A). 
Then the present visible world (113), which is already growing 
old (1 10-12), will be removed, and the kingdom which cannot be 
shaken will remain (12 26-28). Into this new world the righteous 
will pass through the resurrection. There is apparently to be a 
resurrection of the righteous only.! This ae from 1135: 
‘that they might obtain a better resurrection.’ These words, 
which refer to the Maccabean martyrs (2 Macc. 7), set the 
resurrection in contrast with a merely temporary deliverance 
from death, and represent it as a prize to be striven for, not as 
the common lot of all. The blessedness of the righteous is 
described as a participation in the glory of God (2 10) and in the 
divine vision (12 14). 

As regards the wicked, their doom is ‘destruction’ (10 39). 
This is something far worse than mere bodily death (927). It 
is represented as a consuming fire (1027 1229; cp 68). The 
destiny of the wicked 2 seems to be annihilation. 


6. The sources for the Johannine eschatology are the 
Fourth Gospel and the epistles. The 


BEN al ‘ Apocalypse (8§ 14-17) springs from a 
Eschatology. different author, and belongs toa differ- 


ent school of eschatological thought. 

Though these writings do not present us with any 
fresh teaching about hades and hell, their author 
furnishes us with principles which in themselves necessi- 
tate a transformation of the inherited views regarding the 
immediate and the final abodes of the departed. Thus 
when he teaches that God so loved the world as to give 
his only son to redeem it (Jn. 316), that ‘God is love’ 
(1 Jn. 48), that he is light, and in him is no darkness 
at all, hades, which is wholly under his sway, must 
surely be a place where moral growth is possible. The 
conception of a final efernal abode of the damned 
seems to find no place in a cosnios ruled by such a 
God as this writer conceives. 

Whilst in a certain sense in the Johannine teaching 
the kingdom has already come, the Christ is already 
present, the faithful already risen, and the judgment 
already in fulfilment, we have to deal here not with these 
present aspects, but with their future consummation. 

The salient points of the Johannine eschatology may 
be shortly put as follows. (a) The parusia is close at 
hand. (4) It ushers in the resurrection of the dead and 
the final judgment. (c) Thereupon believers enter into 
the perfect life of heavenly blessedness and through the 
vision of God are transformed into his likeness. 

(a) The parusia is foretold in Jn. 143, where Jesus 
promises that he will return from heaven and take the 
disciples unto himself that they may be with him where 
he is—z.e., in heaven.’ 

That 142 cannot be interpreted of his coming to receive his 
disciples individually on death is shown by 2122. According 
to the NT writers death translates believers to Christ (2 Cor. 
58 Phil. 123 Acts 759); he is nowhere said to come and fetch 
them. This parusia is at hand; for some of his disciples are 
expected to survive till it appears (21 22), though Peter must first 
be martyred (2118 7). Even in extreme old age the apostle 
still hopes to witness it together with his disciples, whom he 
exhorts to abide in Christ that they may not be ashamed before 
him at his coming (1 Jn. 228). The close approach of the 
parusia is likewise shown by the appearance of false prophets 
and teachers who deny the fundamental truths of Christianity. 
In these the Antichrist manifests himself. Sucb a manifestation 
must precede the parusia (1 Jn. 218 22 41 3). Hence this is the 
‘last four ’ (1 Jn. 2 18). 


1 In 62 we have set forth the alternatives awaiting all men— 
on the one hand resurrection for the righteous, on the other 
eternal judgment («pípa atdvcov) for the wicked. 

2 In the above the traditional views of scholars have in the main 
been followed ; but this has not been done without some hesita- 
tion. The eschatology might be differently construed. Judg- 
ment sets in immediately after death in the case ofeach individual 
(927). In 62 11 35, as in Pss. Sol. and elsewhere, the resurrection 
may be not only confined to the righteous but also confined to the 
spirits of the righteous. Observe that God is spoken of as ‘the 
Father of spirits’ (129). An Alexandrian origin for the epistle 
would favour this view. The expression ‘spirits of just men 
made perfect’ (1223) points in the same direction; for if the 
perfection meant is moral, these spirits must have already 
reached their consummation. If they have reached their con- 
summation as spirits, however, the writer (as an Alexandrian) 
seems to teach only a spiritual resurrection. The chief obstacle 
in the way of this interpretation is the meaning of the words ‘to 
perfect’ and ‘perfection.’ See Weiss, Bib. Theol. of NT 123. 

In a spiritual sense Christ has come already (1 Jn. 512): 
‘he that hath the Son hath the life.’ 
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(2) On the last day Jesus himself, as the resurrection 
and the life (Jn. 1125), raises his own to the resurrection- 
life (639 /. 44 54 1125), a life that believers indeed al- 
ready possess! (524 f 851; cp3157.). Resurrection of 
all the dead is taught in 5 28 f. 

It is clear, however, from the leading thonghts of the Fourth 
Gospel that a resurrection of the wicked—i.e., ‘a resurrection of 
judgment’—can be nothing more than a deliverance of the 
wicked to eternal death at the last day. 528 4 which teach 
a general resurrection of the dead are most probably interpolated 
(see Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 1249-251; Charles, Doctrine of a 
Future Life, 370-372). Inthe Fourth Gospel the resurrection 
is synonymous with life. Hence in some form the resurrection 
life follows immediately on death, though its perfect consumma- 
tion cannot be attained till the final consummation of all things. 
It is Jesus also who executes the final judgment. This is the 
result of his unique mediatorial significance. The Father 
judgeth no man but has committed all judgment to the Son 
(52227).2 Ina certain sense believers do not incur judgment 
(318 524); but this judgment is that which is present and sub- 
jective,’ and in this respect the world is judged already (318 
1231). The final result of this daily secret judgment must how- 
ever one day become manifest ; believers must appear at the 
final judgment. They shall, however, have boldness there 
(r Jn. 228 417). A man’s attitude to Christ determines now, 
and will determine finally, his relation to God and his destiny 
(Jn. 318 9 39). 

(c) The final consummation is one of heavenly 


blessedness. 

After the resurrection and the fina] judgment the present world 
shall pass away (1 Jn. 217), and Christ will take his own to 
heaven (Jn. 142); for they are to be with him where he is 
(12 26 17 24). Eternal life is then truly consummated. Begun 
essentially on earth, it is now realised in its fulness and perfected. 
The faithful now obtain their ‘full reward’ (2 Jn.8). As 
‘children of God’ they shall, through enjoyment of the divine 
vision, be transformed into the divine likeness (1 Jn. 32). 


7. Acts 312-26 may be accepted provisionally as repre- 
senting the teaching of Peter (cp, however, ACTS, § 14); 
94. The Petrine T a we see any eon at all 
Eschatology. or hesitating to receive r Peter as 
fully Petrine (cp, however, PETER 
[EPISTLES], § 5). The passage in Acts is, at any rate, 
of great historical value as embodying a highly Judaistic 
view, and as showing how much in this view had eventu- 
ally to yield in the Christian church to distinctively 
Christian principles. The speech ascribed to Peter 
anticipates that the kingdom of God will be realised 
in the forms of the Jewish theocracy (cp Acts 16), and 
that the non-Israelites will participate in its blessings 
only through conversion to Judaism (326). Hence also 
Jesus is conceived, not as the world-Messiah, but as the 
predestined Messiah of the Jews, 320 (rdv mpoxexetpic- 
pévov uiv Xpiordv Tnoobv). We now see clearly what 
the much-tortured phrase ‘the times of the restoration 
(dwoxardoraots) of all things’ in 821 cannot be. It 
has nothing to do with such a speculative question as 
the ultimate and universal destiny of man. Acts 10, 
if it proves anything, proves this—that Peter was un- 
acquainted with the destination of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles. ‘The restoration’ must mean eithcr the 
renewal of the world, or else, much more probably, 
the moral regeneration of Israel (see Mal. 46, and 
Jesus’ application of the passage in Mt. 1711). 

Jewish hearers are urged to repent that they may be forgiven, 
and so hasten the parusia. The parusia and ‘the seasons of 
refreshing’ (819) are connected. Either the amoxardoracis is 
preparatory to the parusia or else it is synonymous with ‘the 


seasons of refreshing,’ and if so it would appear to belong to an 
earthly Messianic kingdom. 


1 Eternal life is at times described as a present possession : ‘he 
that believeth hath eternal life,’ Jn. 647, cp 524 This divine 
life cannot be affected by death. He that possesses it can 
never truly die, 851 11254 This phrase is used of the future 
heavenly life in 414 627 1225. Cp ETERNAL, § 4 

2 In 85o there isa reference to God as executing judgment ; 
but in 522 it is said that the Father judgeth no man. Wendt 
(Teaching of Jesus, 2305 f.) rejects as interpolations in an 
original Johannine source 5 28 / as well as portions of 639/ 
44 54. and 1248 relating to the Messianic judgment. 

3 The judgment besides being future and objective is also 
present and subjective. It is no arbitrary process, but the work- 
ing out of an absolute law, whereby the unbelieving world is self- 
condemned. Cp 317-19 5241247 

4 The phrase rapor avawifews is hardly intelligible on any 
other theory; but the word avdyvées should probably here be 
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In x Peter, as in Acts 38, believing Israelites still form 
the real substance of the Christian church; but—here 
95. 1 Peter, 2° the step in advance—this church 

embraces all who come to believe in 
Christ, non-Israelites equally with Israelites, in this 
world or the next (319 46). Further, it is not an 
earthly consummation of the theocracy, but one re- 
served in heaven, that is looked for (14), The goal, 
then, of the Christian hope is this ‘salvation ready to 
be revealed at the last time’ (15), which salvation or 
consummation is initiated by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ and the judgment of the world. Though God 
is declared in general terms to be the judge (117 223), 
this final judgment is expressly assigned to Christ (45). 
Still the ‘end of all things’ is near (47), for judgment 
has already begun with the ‘house of God'—z.e., the 
church of believing Israel (417). 

Persecution is sifting the true from the false memhers of the 
Church. Such afflictions, however, will last but ‘a little while’ 
(16510). Then Christ will be revealed (17 54), to judge both 
the living and the dead (45), both the righteous and the wicked 
(417 .?). The approved disciples will share with their lord in 
‘eternal glory’ (510), they will ‘receive the crown of glory’ 
(54), and live such a life as that of God (4 6). 

The question of chief importance in the Petrine 
eschatology has still to be discussed. It centres in 
the two difficult passages which describe 
the preaching to the spirits in prison 
(319-21), and the preaching of the 
gospel to the dead (45/).! The interpretations are 
multitudinous. The majority attribute a false sense 
to the phrase ‘the spirits in prison.’ This phrase can 
be interpreted only in two ways. The spirits in question 
are either those of men in Shé6l, or the fallen angels 
mentioned in 2 Pet.24 Jude 6. In the next place the 
words ‘in prison’ denote the local condition of the 
spirits at the time of preaching. Hence, according to 
the text, Christ ‘in the spirit’ (ż.e., between his death 
and his resurrection) preached the gospel of redemption 
(for so only can we render éxjpvtev) to human or angelic 
Spirits in the underworld. 


With the more exact determination of the objects of this mission 
we are not here concerned ; for, however it be decided, we have 
here a clear statement that, in the case of certain individuals 
homan or angelic, the scope of redemption is not limited to this 
ife. 


We have now to deal with 45 f, '.. . who will 
have to give account to him that is ready to judge the 
living and the dead. For with this purpose was the 
gospel preached even to the dead, that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh (body), but live 
according to God in the spirit.’ The doctrine we found 
stated above in 319-21 is here substantiated, as being 
part of the larger truth now enunciated. Christ is ready 
to judge the living and the dcad—the latter no less than 
the former; for even to the dead was the gospel 
preached? in order that though they were judged in 
the body they might live the life of God in the spirit. 
Thus it is taught that when the last judgment takes 
place the evangelium will already have been preached 
to all. As to how far this preaching of redemption 
succeeds, there is no hint in the Petrine teaching. 


96. ‘Spirits in 
prison,’ etc. 


rendered ‘rest’ or ‘relief’; for it is @’s rendering of =n 
in Ex.815. If it is taken so, it finds a perfect parallel in 
2 Thess.17 where Paul uses aveots in the same connection. 
This ‘rest’ is promised also in Asc. Is. 415. 

1 For the various conflicting interpretations that have been 
assigned to these passages from the earliest fimes, see Dietel- 
mater, Historia Dogmatis de Descensn Christi ad Inferos 
litteraria (1741 and 1762); Güder, Dre Lehre von d, Er- 
schetnung Christi unter den Toten (53); Zeyschwitz, De 
Christi ad Inferos Descensu (57); Usteri, Hinabgefahren sur 
Hölle; Schweitzer, Hinabgcfahren zur Holle; Hofmann, 
Schriftheweis, 2335-341; Salmond, Christian Doctr. of 
Imunart, 450-486 (96); Spitta, Christ: Predigt an die Geister; 
Bruston, La Descente du Christ aux Enfers ('97), as well as 
the Commentators i doc. 

2 The tense of evyyyeAio@n creates no difficulty here. This 
preaching is regarded as a completed act in the past, because, 
as 47 declares, ‘the end of all things is at hand.’ Even if this 
were not so, the aorist can be used of a continuous practice (cp 
1Cor. 9 20 Jas. 26). 
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These passages in 1 Peter are of extreme value. 
They attest the achievement of the final stage in the 
moralisation of Shé6l. The first step in this moralisa- 
tion was taken early in the second century B.C., when it 
was transformed into a place of moral distinctions (§ 3 [3]) 
having been originally one of merely social or national dis- 
tinctions ($§ 10-18). This moralisation, however, was very 
inadequately carried out. According to the Judaistic 
conception souls in Shédl were conceived as insusceptible 
of ethical progress. What they were on entering Shéol, 
that they continued to be till the final judgment. From 
the standpoint of a true theism can we avoid pro- 
nouncing this conception mechanical and unethical? 
It precludes moral change in moral beings who are 
under the rule of a perfectly moral being. 

8. In the writings of Paul we find no single eschato- 
logical system. His ideas in this respect were in a 

. state of development. He began with 

ee an an expectation of the future inherited 

i BY: largely from traditional Judaism ; but 

under the influence of great fundamental Christian con- 

ceptions he parted gradually from this and entered on a 

process of development in the course of which the 
heterogeneous elements were silently dropped. 

Four stages are marked out. Even in the last Paul 
does not seem to have attained finality, though he was 
still working towards it. It is permissible, therefore, 
for his readers to develop his thoughts in symmetrical 
completeness and carry to its conclusion his chain of 
reasoning. 

The various stages are attested by (i.) 1 and 2 Thess. 
($ 98); (ii) 1 Cor. (§ 99); (ii.) 2 Cor. and Rom. 
(§ 100); (iv.) Phil., Col., Eph. (§ ror). 

(i.) The Epistles to the Thessalonians (on the criticism 
and contents of which cp THESSALONIANS) present us 

with the earliest form of the Pauline teaching 

98. 1 and c : : 

and eschatology. They constitute, in fact, 

2 Thess. . 3 

the Pauline apocalypse. In this apocalypse 
the salient points are (a) the great apostasy and the 
antichrist ; (4) the parusia and final judgment ; (c) the 
resurrection and blessed consummation of the faithful. 
In his teaching on these questions Paul appeals to 
the authority of Christ. What he puts before his 
readers in 1 Thess. 415-17 is derived from the Lord (see 
v.15). There is, however, a fixity and rigidity in the 
teaching of the apostle which is not to be found in that 
of Jesus. 

(a) The apostasy and the antichrist.—Paul starts from 
the fundamental thought of Jewish apocalyptic. When 
the forces of good and evil in the world have reached 
their limit of development, God will intervene. There 
will therefore be nothing sudden, nothing unethical in 
this. The conditions of the crisis are moral, and those 
who, morally speaking, can, and those who cannot be 
saved, will be distinguished gradually and surely. The 
day of the Lord cannot come till the antichrist (a figure 
found only in the early Paulinism) and the dmocracla 
have become facts. 

The antichrist is described as ‘the man of sin, the son of 
perdition, whose coming is according to the working of Satan’ 
—or, asis also said, ‘with all unrighteous (untruthful) deceit for 
those who are perishing’ (2 Thess. 239 4). The voia which 
‘already works’ (2 Thess. 27) must reach its climax in a person 
—in the antichrist whose manifestation or parusia (2 Thess. 2g) is 
the Satanic counterfeit of the true Messiah's. This person is also 
described as the antithesis of every known divine form, because 
he places his throne in the temple in Jerusalem, ‘setting himself 
forth as God’ (2 Thess. 24). Now, the time of the end is come ; 
the Lord will at once descend and ‘slay him with the breath of 
his mouth, and consume him with the manifestation of his 
parusia’ (2 Thess. 28). 

Whence antichrist was to proceed—whether from 
Judaism or heathenism !—it is difficult to determine. 

1 See ANTICHRIST. Weiss (Theol. of NT, ET 1305-311) 
maintains the Jewish origin of antichrist. He argues that an 
apostasy, in strictness, was impossible in heathenism. The 
real obstacle to the spread of the teaching of Christ lay in 
fanatical Jews, the ‘unreasonable and evil men’ of 2Thess. 32 


(cp also 1 Thess. 2 18), who having mostly remained ‘ unbelieving ’ 
(Acts 186 2 Thess. 18), had always pursued Paul with persecution 
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That the apostle did not conceive him as proceeding 
from Rome is clear ; for 6 xaréywv is none other than 
Rome ! (see ANTICHRIST, § 7). 

(4) Parusia and final judgment.—We have seen 
when Christ's parusia (1 Thess. 313 2 Thess. 21) is to 
come. The precise day is uncertain: it ‘comes as a 
thief in the night’ (x Thess. 52; cp Mt. 2443); but the 
apostle expects it in his own time (1 Thess. 415 17). 

With what vividness and emphasis he must have preached 
the impending advent of Christ is clear from 1 Thess. 51-3, as 
well as from 2Thess., where he has to quiet an excitement 
almost bordering on fanaticism. When Christ descends from 
heaven (1 Thess. 110 416 2 Thess. 17), angels will accompany 
him as his ministers (2 Thess. 17), and his glory will then first 
be fully revealed. 


The parusia is likewise the duy of judgment, as the 
designations applied to it show. It is beyond doubt 
meant by the phrases the ‘day of the Lord,’ ‘the day,’ 
‘that day’ (1 Thess. 524 2 Thess. 110). This judgment 
deals with antichrist and all the wicked, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, whether simply careless or actively hostile. 
The doom of the wicked is ‘eternal destruction’ 
(8reOpos alwvios, 2 Thess. 19, cp 1 Thess. 53; cp 
amwXewa, 2 Thess. 210). 

We see here the intolerance of the inherited eschatology. 
Later it is not the consummation of human evil but the triumph 
of Christianity that_ushers in the fulness of the times and the 
advent of Christ. To the apostle’s maturer mind God so shapes 


the varying destinies of Jew and Gentile ‘that he may extend 
his mercy unto all’ (Rom. 11 32). 


(c) The resurrection and the blessed consummation of 
the fatthful. —There was an apprehension among Paul's 
young converts that those who died before the parusia 
would fail to share in its blessedness. Hence the 
apostle refers them to a special statement of Christ 
on this subject (1 Thess. 415). The dead in Christ 
are to rise first (1 Thess. 416; but the teaching on 
this point is not quite clear),? by which is meant a 
contrast, not between a first and a second resurrection, 
but rather between two classes of the righteous who 
share in the resurrection. The first are those who have 
died before the parusia ; the second, those who survive 
to meet it. Both are ‘caught up to meet the Lord in 
the air.’ Thus the elect are gathered together to Christ 
(2 Thess. 21; cp Mt. 2431). There is no reference to 
a resurrection of the wicked in these two epistles. It is 


and calumny (Acts 9234 29 13845) and stirred up the heathen 
against him (13 50 142519 17513). These men, who had slain 
Christ and the prophets, were now the relentless persecutors of 
his Church. When we further observe that the false Messiah or 
antichrist regards the temple at Jerusalem as the dwelling-place 
of God (2 Thess. 24), the Jewish origin of the antichristian 
principle seems in a very high degree probable. Sabatier, Te 
Apostle Paul (ET 119-121), however, is now less confident 
than formerly of the correctness of this view. His present 
opinion reminds us somewhat of Beyschlag’s (YT Theology, 
ET 22577). 

1 The power of Rome had repeatedly protected the apostle 
against the attacks of the Jews (Acts175-9 1812-16; cp Acts, 
§ 5). In Rom. 134 the Roman magistracy is ‘God’s minister.’ 
Later, this distinction between the power of Rome and anti- 
christ disappeared. Thus the emperor is the Beast, and Rome 
the ‘mystery of dvouéa’ in Rev. 13 17. 

2 According to 1 Thess. 3 13 the dead are to accompany Christ 
at his parusia—that is if we take dyos here as ‘the faithful’ 
(usage suggests this) and not as ‘the angels.’ 2Thess.17 
speaks of angels, but purely as agents of the divine judgment. 
That we are to understand 1 Thess. 3 13 of men, not of angels, 
is clear from 1Thess.414. According to 313 414, therefore, 
the resurrection of the faithful dead is coincident with the advent ; 
but according to 416 it is subsequent to the advent. 

3 Indeed there could not be a resurrection of the wicked 
according to Panl’s views (see § 99 [4]). Thestatement attributed 
to Paul in Acts 2415 that there shall be a resurrection both of 
the just and of the unjust cannot therefore be regarded as an 
accurate report. To share in the resurrection according to the 
all but universal teaching of the NT writers is the privilege 
only of those who are spiritually one with Christ and draw 
their life from the Holy Spirit. There are two passages—Jn. 
528. and Rev. 2012—that attest the opposite view; but the 
latter is hardly here admissible as evidence of distinctively 
Christian doctrine, and the former contradicts the entire drift of 
the Fourth Gospel in this respect. In all Jewish books that 
teach a resurrection of the wicked, the resurrection is conceived 
not as a result of spiritual oneness with God but merely as an 
eschatological arrangement for the furtherance of divine justice 
or some other divine end. 
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to be inferred that after the resurrection the world, from 
which the righteous have been removed, is given over 
to destruction, whilst, for the righteous, there is now 
the final boon of ‘being for ever with the Lord' (1 
Thess. 417). Christ's people, who are organically 
connected with him, will be raised even as he (1 Thess. 
414), and therefore not to an earthly life, but to ‘the 
obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2 
Thess. 214) in the completed kingdom of God (1 Thess. 
212 2 Thess. 15). 

(ii.) The second stage in the development of the 
Pauline eschatology is to be found in 1 Corinthians. 
99. 1 Cor In many respects the teaching of this epistle 

j * is in harmony with that of the epistles to 
the Thessalonians ; but it is without antichrist. Other 
divergencies will appear in the sequel. Three subjects 
are prominent: (a) the parusia and the final judgment ; 
(4) the resurrection ; and (c) the consummation of the 
blessed. 

(a) The parusia and final judgment.—Paul looks 
forward to the parusia of Christ! (1 Cor.45 1126 
155: 1622), which will be preceded by severe trials 
(7 26 28).2. The interval preceding the parusia will be 
shortened in order that the faithful may keep themselves 
free from the entanglements of this life (729, cp Mt. 
2422). This second coming will immediately manifest 
Christ's glory and bring the world to a close (I7/, 
cp 2 Cor. 113 f.) With it is connected the final judg- 
ment, at which the judge will be Christ (44 /).? 

That the second coming is conceived as one of judgment is 
seen also in the de ignationi elsewhere applied to it (‘the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ ‘the day,’ 313; ‘the day of the 
Lord,’55). From the ee facts it follows that Paul did 
not expect the intervention of a millennial period between the 
parusia and the final judgment, as some have inferred from 
1 Cor. 1522-24. According to this passage every power hostile 
to God in the world is stripped of its influence by the time of the 
parusia. With the resurrection which ensues thereupon is 
involved the destruction of the last enemy, death (1526). Thus 
the parusia, accompanied by the final judgment and the resur- 
rection, marks the end of the present age and the beginning of 


the new. Theangels are to be judged ; but their judges are the 
righteous (1 Cor. 63; see, on Bk, of Wisd., above, § 76). 

(4) The resurrection.—The resurrection of man is 
connected organically with that of Christ. As God has 
raised up Christ, so also he will raise us (1 Cor. 614, cp 
2 Cor. 414). 

The doctrine of man's resurrection had been denied by certain 
members of the church of Corinth, who did not question the 
resurrection of Jesus. To these the a ostle rejoined that both 
were indissolub y united and stood or fell together. The ground 
of man’s resurrection-hope was his living fellowship with Christ 
(1522), The relation manifestly in each case is the same. As 
it cannot be natural and genealogical it must of necessity be 
ethical and Spiritual. Furthermore, from the „position of the 
words (év r@ “Adau mavres amoĝvýgrkovøw) the ‘in Adam’ must 
be connected with ‘all.’ 
are in Adam.’ Similarly * all in Christ ’=all who are in Christ.4 
Thus the verse means: ‘as all who are ethically in fellowship 
with Adam die, so all who are spiritually in fellowship with 
Christ shall be made alive.’ This bene made spiritually alive 5 
(Gworoeta@at) involves the ‘being raised’ (cp Rom, 811). 
There can be no resurrection but in Christ. 

That the righteous alone are raised we shall be forced 
to conclude also from Paul’s teaching on the origin of 


the resurrection body in 1535-49. 

In answer to the question how the dead are raised, Paul 
rejoins: ‘thou witless one, that which thou, sowest is not 
brought to life, except it die’ (1536). That is, a man’s own 
experience should overturn the objection that is raised. The 
death of the seed consists in the decomposition of its material 
wrappings. By this process the living principle within it is set 


1 So also in Phil. 3204, yet he had always before him the 
cae of meeting death. This is perhaps the case in 1 Cor. 


OP his i is the nearest approach to the terrible picture of the 
future troubles in Thess. 

3 Asin Thessalonians (see above, §98). This doctrine appears 
also in 2 Cor. 510 ‘the judgment seat of Christ.’ The judgment 
is also spoken of as the judgment of God (Rom.1410). Cp also 
Rom. 25 f 36 1412. In Rom. 216 the two views are recon- 
ciled ; God will judge the world through Jesus Christ. 

4 For similar constructions see 1518 1 Thess. 4 16. 

5 That this is the meaning of ¢womoceto@a: appears to follow 
from its use in 1536, where, as in 1522, the reference is to the 
fresh inward development of life, not to its outer manifestation. 
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free and seizes hold of the matter around it wherewith it forms 
for itself a new body.! In like manner the resurrection is 
effected through death itself. What appears as the obstacle is 
actually the means. The spirit of man must free itself from the 
body which contains it before it fashions for itself a body that 
is incorruptible. 


We are next instructed as to the glorious nature of 
the resurrection body (1542-44). The sowing here 
cannot mean the burying of the body in the grave: such 
a meaning of ‘sow' (o7elpecv) is wholly unattested : it 
is rather the placing the vital principle or spirit in its 
material environment here on earth, where the spirit of 
man, like a seed, gathers and fashions its body from the 
niaterials around it. The lifeof man in this world from 
its first appearance to the obsequies that attest its de- 
parting is analogous to the sowing of the seed in the 
earth, 

That this is Paul’s meaning will become clearer if we con- 
sider the opposing members in the various contrasts drawn in 
15 42-44. hus, it is sown in corruption (1542). This descrip- 
tion is no doubt ee eile to the interment of the body; but 
the first members o the following antithesis are quite inap- 
plicable. The phrase ‘in corruption’ is especially Pauline in 
reference to the present life of man. This life is in “the bondage 
of corruption’ (Rom, 822), and the living body is undergoing 
corruption (2 Cor. 4 16). Furthermore ‘flesh and blood,’ the 
constituents of the „present living body, are declared in 1 Cor. 
15 50 to be ‘corruption.’ ‘In dishonour’ denotes the miseries of 
this earthly life, which we ex erience in this ‘body of our 
humiliation’ (Phil, 321). ‘ Weakness’ is another fitting descrip- 
tion of the body as an agent of the spirit—‘the spirit is willing 
but the flesh i is weak.’ See also 1 Cor. 237. 2 Cor. 129 for the 
contrast ‘weakness’ and ‘power’as here. To apply such aterm 
as weakness to the dead body would be absurd. Finally, 
this present body is psychical as an organ of the psyché or ‘soul,’ 
just as the risen or spiritual body is an organ of the ‘spirit.’ 
Thus as the psychical body is corruptible, and clothed with 
humiliation and weakness, the spite! body will enjoy incor- 
ruptibility, honour, and power. ence between the bodies there 
is no exact continuity. The existence of the one depends on the 
death of the other. Nevertheless there is some essential likeness 
between them. The essential likeness proceeds from the fact that 
they are successive expressions of the same personality, though 
in different spheres. It is the same individual vital principle 
that organises both. 

From this description of the resurrection body, it is 
obvious that only the righteous can share in the resur- 
rection. 

We have dealt with the characteristics of the risen 
body and its relation to the present body. The question 
now arises, When does this resurrection of the body 
occur? In conformity with the universal Jewish tradi- 
tion Paul makes it to follow on the parusia. Such a 
time-determination, however, fails to establish an 
organic connection with the doctrine of the risen body 
stated above. 

Unless our interpretation of that doctrine is wholly wrong, 
its entire trend points not to a period externally determined and 
at some possibly remote age, but to the hour of departure of the 
individual believer. The analogy of the seed points in this 
direction. Seeing that with the corruption of the material husk 
the vital principle is set free to form a new body or expression 
of itself, the analogy urged by Paul ought to lead to the 
inference that with the death of the present body the energies 
of the human spirit are set free to organise from its new environ- 
ment a spiritual body—a body adapted to that environment. 
Thus in acertain sense the resurrection of the faithful would 
follow immediately on death, and not be adjourned to the 
parusia, Of this variance between his living and growing 
thought and his inherited view, Paul does not seem conscious 
in 1 Cor. 

In 2 Cor. we shall find that he has become conscious 
of the inherent inconsistencies in his former view, which 
he is deserting in favour of the doctrine of a resurrection 
of the righteous following immediately on death. 

(c) The final consummation.—With the resurrection 
of the righteous dead and the transfiguration of the 
righteous living, death is finally overcome (1 Cor. 1526 
51-54). The end has come (1524 18), when the Son 
‘will surrender to God, to the Father, the kingdom’ 
which he has ruled since his exaltation. The resurrec- 


1 The Pauline way of stating this formation of the new body 
is noteworthy, ‘God gives it a body.’ We moderns say, the 
new body is the result of the vital principle i in the grain acting 
on its environment in conformity with God's law in the natural 
world. Paul says in such a case, ‘God gives it a body’ (15 38). 
This is important to remember in connection with'2 Cor. 5 (§ 100,¢). 
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tion! of the righteous dead will take place in a moment, 


at the last trump (15 52). 

Then will follow the transfiguration of the righteous living, 
when tbe corruptible shall put on incorruption and the mortal 
immortality (1553), and the institution of the perfected kingdom 
of God2 in a new and glorious world that has taken the place 
of the present, which is already passing away (1 Cor.7 31). 
That which is perfect has then come (1310), and the blessed, in 
immediate communion, see God face to face (1312). 

In this perfected kingdom God has become ‘all in all’ (15 28). 
This statement is limited to the blessed. It does not apply to 
the powers in 1525 28. These have been reduced to unwilling 
obedience. 

(iii.) In 2 Corinthians and Romans we arrive at 


the third stage in the development of the Pauline 

eschatology. The development is ap- 

aa N parent mainly in a change of view 

and 0m. 4s to the time of the resurrection and 

in enlarged conceptions as to the universal spread and 

comprehensiveness of Christ's kingdom on earth. We 
shall range our evidence under four heads. 

(a) Parusia and judgment,—The parusia is ‘ the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2Cor. 114; cp Phil. 16 10 216). 
The judge will be Christ (2 Cor. 510)—likewise God 
(Rom. 1410; see col. 1383, n. 3). All men must appear 
before the judgment seat (Rom, 1410, cp 12). The judg- 
ment will proceed according to works (Rom. 26) ; for if 
faith is operative it can be only in the sphere of works. 


The purpose of the mission of Christ is ‘that the righteous 
demands of the law might be fulfilled in us who live according 
to the spirit, not the flesh’ (Rom.84). We are what we make 
ourselves. Destiny is related to character as harvest to seed- 
time (Gal.67/). Every man bears in his character his own 
reward and his own punishment (2 Cor.510). Hence, since 
character is the creation of will, arises the all-importance of the 
principle that rules the will. Retribution, present and future, 
follows in the line of a man’s works (2 Cor. 1115). 


(4) Universal spread of Christ's kingdom on earth.— 
Between the writing of 1 and 2 Thessalonians and that 
of Romans we have to place a great crisis of thought. 
In the earlier epistles, as we have seen, Paul looks 
forward to a great apostasy and the revelation of the 
‘man of sin’ as the immediate precursor of the parusia. 
In Rom.11, on the other hand, he proclaims the inner 
and progressive transformation of mankind through the 
Gospel ; the conversion of the entire Jewish and non- 
Jewish worlds is the immediate prelude of the advent of 
Christ. 


The ‘unbelieving’ Jews of to-day are indeed as ‘vessels of 
wrath’ (922), hastening to destruction. This temporary 
destruction of the race, however, has brought about the ‘com- 
pletion (7Ajpwaa) of the nations,’ and when the ‘nations’ have 
entered Christ’s kingdom, then ‘all Israel shall be saved’ (11257). 
God has thus shaped the history of both Jew and Gentile ‘in 
order that he might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. 11 32). 


(c) The resurrection—the immediate sequel of de- 
parture from this life.—We have discovered in the 
earlier epistles certain inconsistencies in regard to the 
time of the resurrection. Although Paul formally 
adjourns this event to the parusia, his teaching with 
regard to the resurrection body is implicitly at variance 
with such a belief (§ 99, 4). By the time when he wrote 
the second of the epistles to Corinth he had come to a 
conscious breach with the older view. The main 
evidence for this is found in 2 Cor.51-8 (where a specially 
careful translation is required ; see e.g., Weizsacker’s). 
In v. 4 Paul declares his wish to live till the parusia in 
order that he may escape the dissolution of the earthly 
body and be transformed alive. In other verses he 
faces the possibility of death, and comforts himself and 
his readers with the prospect before them. When we 
die we have (@xoev)—we come into possession of—an 
immortal body in heaven. f 

1 Since the resurrection is possible only through living fellow- 
ship with Christ, there can be no resurrection of the wicked. 

2 The phrase ‘kingdom of God’ is used by Paul to denote the 
5 kingdom of the consummation. In a few cases, however, he 
applies it to the kingdom as it is at present being realised on 
earth (1 Cor.420 Rom.1417). Even here Weiss argues that 
the passages refer to the kingdom not in its realisation but in its 
essence. In Col.113 the present kingdom is called ‘the 
kingdom of his dear son.’ 
3 The retributive character of the judgment is expressed in 
still sharper terms in the later epistles (see Col. 825 Eph. 68). 
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That this is a real, not an ideal possession to be realised at 
the parusia, follows from the date assigned for our becoming 

ossessed of it. Ideally, the faithful receive their immortal 

odies at the time of their election (Rom. 829); actually, Paul 
now declares, at death, This idea of the future body being a 
divine gift in no way contradicts the teaching in 1 Cor. 15 35-49; 
it forms its complement and completion. We have already seen 
(8 99, col. 1384, n.) that whereas, regarded from our usual stand- 
point, the new body is the result of a secret vital process, re- 

arded from Paul’s standpoint it may be called a divine gift. 

imilarly the glorified body is, in one aspect, the result of the 
action of the human spirit itself divinely quickened, in another an 
independent gift of God. 

In x Cor. 1535-49 the view that the resurrection follows 
immediately on the death of the faithful is implied ; 
in 2 Cor. 51-8 it is categorically stated. 

Of Paul's change of view we naturally expect to find 
further evidence in his references to the experiences of 
the faithful at the parusia, and such surely we find in 
Rom. 819: ‘the earnest longing of the created world 
waiteth for the revelation of the sons of God.’ At the 
second coming, just as there will be a revelation of Christ 
(1 Cor. 17 2 Thess. 17)—that is, a manifestation of the 
glory he already possesses—so there will be a manifesta- 
tion of the glory already possessed by the faithful. 

Thus Paul speaks no longer of a resurrection of the faithful 
to glory at the parusia, but of a manifestation of the glory 
they already possess. Glory (6é£a) is to be their clothing. In 
Col.84 the manifestation of Christ and that of his people at 
his parusia are expressly connected. 

(iv.) In Philippians, Colossians, and Ephesians} we 
have the final stage in the development of the Pauline 

: eschatology, that which deals with the 

101. Phil., aes : 

Col.. and Eph, CoS™'¢ significance of Christ. In the 

2 Pa earlier epistles, whilst the creation of 
the world was effected through the Son (1 Cor. 86), its 
consummation was to be realised in the Father, when 
the Son had resigned to him his mediatorial kingdom 
(x Cor, 1524-28). In these epistles not only is the 
Son the creative agent and the principle of cohesion 
(cuvéornxev, Col. 117) and unity in the cosmos; he is 
also the end to which it moves (els aùrév, Col. 116), 
the head in which it is to be summed up (Eph. 1 10). 

From the above Christology follow two conclusions. 
(a) The everlasting duration of the kingdom of Christ. 
Whereas, according to 1 Cor. 1528, God alone is ‘all 
in all’ in the final consummation, in the epistles we are 
now dealing with Christ also is conceived as ‘all in all’ 
(Eph. 123 Col. 311). Thus the goal of the universe is 
no longer, as in 1 Cor. 1524-28, the completed kingdom 
of God in which God is ‘all in all,’ in contrast to the 
mediatorial kingdom of Christ; it is the ‘kingdom of 
Christ and God' (Eph. 5s). 

(b) The extension of Christ's redemption to the world 
of spiritual beings. Since all things, in heaven and 
on earth, visible and invisible (whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or powers), were created by 
Christ (Col. 116), and were (according to the samme 
passage) to find their consummation in him (els aùròv 
éxriotat), they must come within the sphere of his 
mediatorial activity; they must ultimately be summed 
up in him as their head (dvaxepadawioacGa: Ta Tava. , 
ev r@ Xpiocrg@, Eph. 110). Hence, in the world of 
spiritual beings, since some have sinned or apostatised, 
they too must share in the atonement of the cross of 
Christ, and so obtain reconciliation? (Col. 120), and 
join in the universal worship of the Son (Phil. 210). 

How successful this ministry of reconciliation in the spiritual 
world is, Paul does not inform us, nor yet whether it will 
embrace the entire world, and therefore the angels of Satan. 
Since, however, all things must he reconciled and summed up 
in Christ, there can be no room finally in the universe for a 


wicked being whether human or angelic. Thus the Pauline 
eschatology points 3 obviously in its ultimate issues either to the 


Ce eee ee ae 

1 To justify the inclusion of both Colossians and Ephesians 
see COLOSSIANS AND EPHESIANS. 

2 ‘Reconciliation’ necessarily presupposes previous enmity ; 
cp Eph. 216 and Sanday on Rom. 8 38. 

3 In these later epistles, no less than in the earlier, Paul 
appears not to have arrived at final and consistent views on 
these questions. Though he speaks of the reconciliation of 
hostile spirits, he does not seem to have included Satan’s angels 
amongst them. His leading principles, however, involve this. 
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final redemption of all created personal beings or to the 
destruction of the finally impenitent. 


II. DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL CONCEPTIONS. —It 
é is the conceptions ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ 

be Beril that chiefly need consideration here. 
= aad k 1. Outside the Pauline Epistles.— 

Spirit The meaning attached to the concep- 

= tions ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ throughout 
the NT, except in the Pauline epistles, is in the main 
that which prevailed among the people. 

(a) The Soul.—The ‘soul’ is conceived as the bearcr 
both of the bodily-sensuous life and of the higher 
spiritual life, 

(i.) In the former capacity the ‘soul’ is sustained by food 
(Mt. 625), is capable of sensuous impressions (Mk. 1434), of 
suffering (1 Pet.41), of sensuality (1 Pet. 211 2 Pet. 214). It 
is from this conception of the soul that the adjective (Wuxexds, 
EV ‘sensnal’) derives its bad signification in James 315 Jude 19. 
If the blood is shed the sonl departs (Mt. 2335 Mk. 1424 
Acts 22 20): éxwyetv=‘to die’ (Acts5510 1223). Further, as 
in the OT, the ‘soul’ is identified with the personality: so 
many souls=so many persons (Acts 2 41 7 14 27 37 1 Pet. 3 20). 

(ii.) Asin the Judaism of this time, the ‘soul’ is the seat also of 
the higher spiritual life: it is the subject of anxiety (Jn. 1024), 
of grief (Mt. 26 38 Mk. 1434 Lk. 2 35), of trouble (Jn, 12 27), of 
pleasure (Lk. 12 r9 Heb. 1038), of love (Mt. 22 37), of hate (Acts 
142). Ina spiritnal sense it can become stronger (Acts 14 22), 
or suffer exhaustion (Heb. 123), can be subverted by heresy 
(Acts 1524), protected (1 Pet.419 Heb. 1317), cleansed (r Pet. 
122). As the bearer of the personality, it survives death (Mt. 
10 39), and passes first to an intermediate abode of the departed, 
to Hades (Acts 227 Lk. 1623), or to Abraham’s bosom (Lk. 1623), 
or Paradise (Lk. 2343). The departed are called ‘souls’ in 
Rev. 69 204. 

(4) The Spfirit.—In the case of the ‘spirit,’ as in that 
of the ‘soul,’ we find—with possibly two or three excep- 
tions—no fresh developments; only the acknowledged 
and popular conceptions of Judaism. The ‘ spirit’ is the 
higher side of the soul. 

Like the son] the ‘spirit’ is the subject of grief (Mk. 8 12), 
of trouble (Jn. 1321), of joy (Lk. 1 46 10 2r), of indignation (Jn. 
1133 Acts 17 16), of zeal (Acts18 25), of meekness (x Pet. 34). 
It is the seat of purpose and volition (Acts 19 21 2022). Again, 
as with the soul, if the spirit departs, death ensues (Mt. 27 50 
Lk. 2346 Acts 7 59); the body apart from it is dead (James 
226); but if it returns, so does life (Lk. 855). Thus éxmvety in 
Mk. 15 37 39 Lk. 23 46 is synonymous with expuxecv. 

The ‘spirit’ which so departs exists independently as 
the bearer of the personality. Hence, though the same 
or similar diction is found in the OT and in a few of 
the later books, the idea conveyed in either case is 
absolutely different. The NT usage is that of the 
current Judaism.! In the next life the departed are 
called ‘spirits’ (1 Pet. 3:9 46 Heb. 1223) as elsewhere 
they are called ‘souls.’ 

The ‘spirit’ is the seat also of the higher spiritual life, 
and forms the antithesis of the flesh (capt) Mk. 1438.? 
Thus growth in the ‘spirit’ is set over against growth 
in the body (Lk.180 240). The ‘spirit’ which God 
has placed in man ‘longs’ for man’s salvation (Jas. 
45). It discerns that which is not manifest to the 
senses (Mk. 28), In these cases we have approaches to 
the Pauline use. Thus in the NT there is no trichotoiny 
except in the Pauline epistles—if such a term as tricho- 
tomy can be rightly used at all of the Pauline psych- 
ology. The only doubtful passage is Heb. 412. 

2. In the Pauline Epistles. —Paul breaks with the 
entire traditional use of the terms ‘soul’ and ‘body’ 
and gives them a connotation in keeping with his 
theological system. He appears to teach a trichotomy 
in 1 Thess. 523; but the enumeration ‘spirit, soul, and 
body’ is no real expression of Pauline anthropology. 
At times indeed he describes man popularly as a 
synthesis of ‘spirit and flesh’ (Col.25), ‘spirit and 
body’ (1 Cor. 53). It is to be observed, however, that 
he never uses the quite as popular expression ‘ soul and 
body ' ; his view of the ‘soul’ precluded its employment. 


1 According to Gen. 244-8 the spirit is a breath of life 
from God, which on death returns to God the fount of life 
(Eccles. 127). As such it has no individual or personal exist- 
ence. In Rev. 1111 1315 the idea of Gen. 2 44-3 is reproduced. 

a Mt. 1028 man is described as a synthesis of body and 
soul, 
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With him the ‘soul’ is the vital principle of the flesh! 
(odpé), and is never conceived, as it is in all the other 
NT writers, as the bearer of the higher spiritual life. 
It has thus a very low connotation. The ‘soulish’ 
man (yuxixds dvOpwiros, 1 Cor. 214) is incapable of 
receiving the things of the ‘ spirit.’ 

The Pauline doctrine of the ‘ spirit’ is difficult. Only 
a brief treatment of the subject can be given here. The 
term spirit has, in the Pauline epistles, three distinct 
applications. ‘The spiritual side of man may be regarded 
as (a) the intellectual and moral part of man; (4) the 
immaterial personality which survives death; (c) the 
immaterial part of man’s nature which is capable of 
direct communion with the ‘ Spirit’ of God—not, how- 
ever, this faculty as it exists in itself, but as it is re- 
created by God. 

In order to express (a) Paul has recourse both 
to Hellenistic and to Palestinian Judaism. From the 
former he borrows the phrase ‘the inner man’ (ò éow 
dvOpwros, Rom. 7 22).- From the same source he adopts - 
the term ‘mind’ (vois, Rom. 72325), which belongs to 
‘the inner man’ and signifies the higher nature of man 
as man. In the same sense he borrows from Palestinian 
Judaism the term ‘spirit.’ Thus we have the ordinary 
synthesis ‘spirit and body’ (1 Cor. 53), ‘spirit and 
flesh’ (Col. 25).2 Compare also x Cor. 2rr, 2 Cor. 
713. Now this higher side of man’s nature may fall 
under the power of the flesh. Hence ‘the mind’ may 
become ‘corrupt’ (Rom. 128), ‘the spirit’ may be 
‘defiled ' (2 Cor. 7). 

To express (4) the imniaterial personality which sur- 
vives death Paul uses the term ‘spirit’ in 1 Cor. 55. 

In the third sense (c) the term ‘spirit’ has a distinct- 
ively Pauline use. In this sense the ‘spirit ' is no longer 
synonymous with the ‘ mind’ as in (a), but is its suzerain. 
They are clearly distinguished in 1 Cor. 1414 The 
renewed spirit is ‘our spirit,’ and lives in communion 
with the Spirit of God (Rom. 816). By virtue of it man 
becomes spiritual (1 Cor, 215, 31), and ‘a new creation ' 
(Gal. 315), as opposed to the psychical creation in Gen. 
2 4%-3.3 ‘The mind’ or ‘the inner man’ remains in 
the Christian as the sphere of human judgment (Rom. 
145).4 

Thus the Pauline psychology stands apart from that 
of the OT and the rest of the NT. 

Judgment. — This has been dealt with separately 
under the different books. 

Places of abode of the departed.—1. Paradise is (a) 
the abode of the blessed in Shédl (Lk. 2343 Acts23r). 

(4) A division of the third heaven—being 
ae likewise an intermediate abode of the 
* righteous (2 Cor.124). (c) Apparently 

a final abode of the righteous (Rev. 27). 

2. Hades is (a) an intermediate abode of the 
departed containing two divisions, for the righteous 
(=' Abraham's bosom’) and for the wicked respectively 
(Lk. 1623); (2) an intermediate abode of the wicked 
only (?) (Rev. 118 68 2013); and (c) an intermediate 
abode of further moral probation (1 Pet. 819 46; see 
§ 96). 

3. Tartarus is the intermediate place of punishment 
for the fallen angels (2 Pet. 24). 

1 The ‘soul’ is the bearer of the bodily life in the Pauline 
epistles as in the rest of the NT. Cp Rom.164 2 Cor. 1215 
Phil.230. It is menaced when a man's life is sought (Rom. 
113). It is the bearer of the personality in a general sense 
(Rom. 131 29). Since the ‘soul’ is the vital principle of the 
flesh,’ and the latter has no part in the next life, there does 
not seem to be any place in the next life for the soul, as that 
life is to be essentially spiritual. Here man has a ‘soulish’ 
body, but there he is to have a ‘spiritual.’ According to the 
Pauline teaching the ‘soul’ seems to have its existence limited 
to this world. 

2 Peculiar instances of the Pauline use of the ‘spirit’ are to 
be found in 2 Cor. 213, where we find the same feeling ascribed 
to it as to the ‘flesh’ in 75. In Phil. 127 there seems to be 
little difference between the ‘spirit’ and the ‘soul.’ 

: ae 1 Cor. 15 46. 


serve that the ‘spirit’ of the Christian is expressly 
contrasted with the ‘ mind’ (vows) in r Cor. 1414 f- 
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4. Gehenna is the final place of punishment for the 
wicked. 

In Lk.125 the punishment is clearly a punishment, of the 
soul; the body is first destroyed on earth: ‘Fear him who 
after he has killed has power to cast into Gehenna.’ The 
passage has in Mt. 1028 a different form: ‘Fear him who is 
able to destroy both soul and body in Gehenna’; but Lk. 125 
seems to be more original. Mt. 529 /. does not necessarily imply 
a punishment of the body : since ‘eye’ and ‘hand’ mean certain 
desires, the phrase ‘the whole body’ also must be symbolical. 


From the above considerations Gehenna appears to 
be a place not of corporal but of spiritual punish- 
ment. 


Bibliography. i. Hebrew Eschatology.—F¥ or the older litera- 
ture on this subject see Alger, 4 Crit. Hist. of the Doctrine of 
.,. 4 Future Life, with a complete Bibliography, by 
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lichkeit (61); Stade, Die ATliche Vorstel- 
lungen vom Zustand nach dem Tode (77); GVIR) 1415-427 
503-506 ('89); Briggs, Messianic Prophecy (86); A. Jeremias, 
Die Babyl.-Assyr. Vorstellungen vom Zustand nach dem Tode 
(87); Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode ('92)—original 
and most helpful; Che. OPs., see 381-452 already referred to 


C91); Zntr. Is. (95}—invaluable both on critical and exegetical 
grounds; Jew. Rel. Life after the Exile (98); WRS Rel. 
Sem.(2) (94); Salmond, Christ, Doctr. of Immortality) (97); 


Davidson, s.v. ‘Eschatology’ in Hastings’ DB 1734-741. 


See 


also the relative sections in the Biblical Theologies of Oehler, 


Abyss of fire, 63 

Advent. See ‘ Parusia.’ 

Alexandrian Judaism, 71, 74-77 

Amos, 35,37 

Ancestor worship, 2-20. See 
Contents A, I. beg. 

Angelic we of nations, 50 


(n. 8 
Antichrist, 88 (nn. 1, 2), 93 (a), 
98 (n. 3) 
Apocalypse, the, 88 
Apocalypses, Jewish, in NT, 
84 (n. 4), 98 
Atonement, extended to all 
rational beings, rox (4) 


Baruch, Apocalypse of, 78 
Book of, 78 

Body, primitive theories, 12-18 
Pauline doctrine, 99 

Burial, 8/7 


Daniel, Book of, 59 

Day of Yahwé. See Contents, 
A I. 

Dualism in Judaism, 64, 71 


Ecclesiastes, 25 
Ecclesiasticus, 55 
Elijah, 63 
Enoch, Ethiopic, 27, 60, 65 
Slavonic, 75 
Eschatology : general develop- 
ment— 
Second century B.C., 58 
Last century B.C., 64 
First century A.D., 71 
special conceptions, develop- 
ment of— 
in apoc. lit., 63, 70, 81 
in NT, 102 % 
comparative, 52 
of nation, 34 
of the individual— 
(1) First period : confined 
to this life, 23-27 
(2) Second period: indi- 
vidual immortality, 27- 


33 
Synthesis of, national 
and individual, 49 
Synthesis resolved: ex- 
treme individualism,64 
new Synthesis, 82 
Ezekiel, 24, 42 
Ezra, Fourth, 79 


Gehenna : for apostate Jews, 


63 
for all men (?), 62, 70, 81 


ESCHATOLOGY 


Schultz, Dillmann, and particularly Smend’s A Tliche Rel» 
gesch, C93), and Marti’s Gesch, der isre Rel.) ('97). 

ii. The literature of Jewish eschatology during tke period 
extending from 200 B.C. to 100 A.D. has been grievously 
neglected. The study of it has been advanced chiefly by 
Lücke (Aind. in die Offend. des Johannes, vol. 1 {’52]), Hilgen- 
feld (Die gid. Apokalyptik,’57), Langen (Das Judenthum in 
Palästina, 461-519 [’66]); Drummond (The Jewish Messiah, 
77), and Schürer (/77s?. ii. 2 126-187). For further aids to study 
see APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, §§ 7, 23; 34, 47, 58, 67, etc. (on 
editions of the books); also Schwally, Das Leben nach dem 
Tode,'92); Briggs, Messiah of the Gospels, 1-40 (94); Messiah 
of the Apostles, 1-20 (95); Marti, Gesch. der isr. Rel. 270-310 
(97); Charles, Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life (99), where the whole subject of this article is treated at 
some length. 

iii. She New Testament.—In addition to the relative sections 
in works on NT Theology by Baur, Neander, Reuss, Schmid, 
Oosterzee, Immer, Weiss, Beyschlag, and Holtzmann, the 
following books will be found helpful in various degrees :— 
White, Life in Christ (46); Güder, Die Lehre von der Er- 
schetnung Christi unter den Todten in ihrem Zusammenhange 
mit der Lehre von den letzten Dingen (53); Luthardt, Die 
Lehre von den letzten Dingen (61); Gerlach, Die letzten Dingen 
(69): Davidson, Doctrine of last Things (1900); Biedermann, 
Christliche Dogmatic, 2155-169 384-394 (843, Petavel, Prob- 
lem af Immortality (92); Toy, Judaism and Christianity, 
372-414 (92); Kabisch, Eschatologie des Paulus (93); Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus (ET) 1 OD Be 2 340-374 (og 66 Salmond, 
Christian Doctr. of Imamort.\3) ao. Briggs, Messiah of the 
Gospels, 135-165 ('94); Messiah of the Apostles, 58-66 85-96 
341-367 554-562 (95); Beet, Last Things (97). R. H. C. 


INDEX. 


[The references are to the sections of the article. | 


for 
NT, 103 
Gentiles in OT, 34, 42, 45-47, 
62, 70, 81 
Grave, the family, 9 


Hades, see ‘ Sheol.’ 

Haggai, 45 

Hasids, forerunners of Phari- 
sees, 57 

Heaven, final abode of right- 
eous, 32, 57, 70, 81 

Hebrews, 92 

Hell, see ‘Hades’ and ‘Ge- 
henna’ 

Hosea, 37 


Immortality of soul apart from 
Messianic kingdom, 28-33, 
64h, 67, 71, 72-74 
Isaiah, 38, 43, 45, 48 


James, Ep. of, 91 
Jeremiah, 23, 4o 7 
Jesus Christ, 82-87, the Judge 


of Men. See ‘ Parusia’ 
(end). 
Job, a7. 
Jubilees, Book of, 72 
Judgment, see ‘Day of 
Yahwé,’— 


Second century B.C., 63 

Last century B.c., 70 

First century A.D., 81 

Apocalypse, 88 

Johannine writings, 93 

Pauline Epistles, 98 7% 
Judith, 62 


Kingdom: I. in OT— 
Messianic, 34 
pre-exilic idea, 38 4 
later-universalistic, 42-44 
nationalistic, 45-47 
II. In Apocalyptic : 
(1) here, eternal, 27, 60, 69 
(2) here, temporary, 65, 
67, 72/-, 78 
== 1000 years, 75 
= 4oo years, 79 
(3) new régime, eternal, 66 
(4) despaired of, 78/7 
Ill. In NT: 
eternal, 82, ro1 
temporary in Apoc., 88 
present and future, 83 
after parusia, 84 


Maccabees, First, 66 
Second, 69 
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disembodied spirits in | 


Fourth, 77 (2) all Israelites, 69 
Man, primitive conception, 19 (3) righteous Israelites ; 
later, 20 body transformed, 60 


III. Last century B.C.: R. 
of Spirit 70 (4) 
(1) righteous; až close of 
kingdom, 65, 67 
(2) righteous, in glory (also 
wicked for judgment), 
99 
IV. First century A.D., 81 


Messiah, not organically con- 
nected with kingdom till 
100 A.D. (except ın NT). 

not mentioned in Eth. En. 
1-36 91-104; 1 and 2 Macc. 
Judith, Slav. En.; Wis- 
dom, 4 Macc. and certain 
parts of Apoc. Bar. and 4 
Ezra (¢¢.v.) 4): 

in apoc. lit., 6o A, 66 f, 72, (i) Palestinian Judaism— 
74, BA (1) righteous; after 

Micah, 38 final judgment, 

Millennium, 88 (a) without body, 724 

Moses, Assumption of, 73 (4) in a spiritual body, 


75, 80 

(2) allmen ; in body, 78/7: 
(3) the first, 79 

Gi.) Alexandrian Judaism 
—righteous; in spirit; 
immediately after 
death, 74, 70f- 

V. in NT: 
(1) righteous only, 87, 927, 
8 


Nahum, 36 

New heavens, 65 

New heavens and new earth, 
48, 66, 78, 884 


Paradise, 63, 75, 79, 103 
Particularism in Ezek. 
later, 45-47 
Parusia or Second Advent : 
in present generation, 84 
later, 85 
signs of, 84 (n. 4), 98 
spiritual, 88 
at final judgment, 91_/, 95, 
LS ee 
a Judaistic view, afterwards 
abandoned, 98 
universal conversion, 100 
of Christ to judge, 86, 88, 91, 


and 


98 f- 

(2) righteous and wicked, 

877+, 93, 98 (c), n. 2 

(3) first ; martyrs, onadvent 

of millennium, 88 (4) 

VI. R. of Christ and man, 99 
(¢) 
l T of the : (nce 
1) at parusia, 98 (c), 99 
(2) at death— 

(a) implied, 99 (4) 

(8) directly taught, r00(c) 
Retribution in Ezekiel, 24 
Revelation of the sons of God, 

100 (c) 


93, 98 7 
Pauline Epistles, 97-101 
Peter, First, 94-96 
Second, 89 


Preaching to spirits in prison, | shz5]; [, in earlier writings : 


(1) original conception, 12 
psychical activity, 16 
later, destruction, 17 

(2) for righteous tempo- 
rary, for others eternal, 
28, 50 

(3) for very good and bad, 
temporary, 50 

(4) for wicked only, 31 7 

II. in apocalyptic and apoc- 
ryphal literature, 63 (3), 


9 
Pre-existence of soul, 75_ 4 
Psychology, 194, see ‘Soul’ 
and ‘ Spirit’ 


Resurrection: I. In OT idea 
appears as a synthesis ; 
R. of body at advent of 
kingdom, 49% 
(1) righteous Israelites, 50 
(2) pre-eminently righteous 
and wicked, 50 70 (3), 81 (3): 
II. Second century B.C., 63 (2) eternal, for all, 55 7 
3 iv.): (2)three modifications: 
(1) righteous and certain (a) 59 (see APOCALYP- 
wicked, 59 (see APpoca- TIC, 27); (b), 0G (6); 
LYPTIC, 27) 78 (ili.) 81 
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(3) final abode of fire, 70 (2) later; extinguished at 


E iii. (6)) death, 16 (4) 

I. in NT, 103 Il. after rise of belief in 
rs, intermediate ; mora} immortality— 

change possible, 96. ineb 28 
(2) for wicked only; inter- individual pinay in 


mediate, 88 (n. 5) 


Pss., 31 /. 
Sibylline Oracles, 58 (n. 5) 


in apocaly tie literature— 


Soul in OT :— almost identical with spirit, 
I. primitive Semitic concep- 63, 70, 8r 
tion— pre-existent, 75 7~ 
(1) identified with the 

blood, r2 Soul in NT— 

seat of personality, 13 identical with the spirit, 

almost = spirit, rg 102 

conscious after death, Pauline=mere functions of 
16 (a), 15 body, 102 


ESDRAELON, or, rather, as RV, Esdrelon, or 
Esrelon,} a place ‘nigh unto Dotzea [Dothan], which is 
over against the great ridge? of Judzea’ (Judith39), and 
' over against’ which was Cyamon? (73 RV). Esrelon 
is the Graecised form of ' Jezreel,’ the name of the well- 
known city at the E. end of the great central plain of 
Palestine. In modern books ‘ Esdraelon’ is sometimes 
used for the ‘ plain of Esdraelon,’ a phrase which is not 
exactly accurate (see JEZREEL i., § 2), but can hardly 
now be set aside. 

The phrases ‘the great plain’ (rò péya mation E., Judith 18; 


Tò nediov Tò wéya, 1 Macc. 12 49) and ‘the great plain of E.’ occur 
in the Apocryp a for the region called elsewhere ‘the 47k'a@ of 


Megiddo’ (732 Hypa, 2 Ch. 3522; PNA ‘a, Zech. 12 11) A 
nypa 4:k'a (from ypz ‘to cleave’) is a level tract surrounded 
by hills (see VALE, 2); the term accurately describes this central 
plain, which is like a great gap ‘cleft asunder’ among the hills. 

Esdraelon (now called Merj in ‘Amir, or ' meadow 
of the son of ‘Amir ’) is, in form, triangular ; the base on 
the east extending fifteen miles, from Jenin to Tabor ; 
one side, formed by the hills of Galilee, is 12 m. long, 
and the other, formed by the mountains of Samaria, 
18 m. The apex is a narrow pass opening into the 
plain of Acre. (On the five gateways of Esdraelon, 
see GASm. HG 390 f.). This broad plain has for 
centuries attracted, as if by a spell, both nomad tribes 
and civilized hosts, who have coveted the rich lands of 
Palestine. See GALILEE (map of Galilee and Esdraelon). 

Three eloquent pages are devoted by G. A. Smith4 to the 
historic scenes of Esdraclon, with the object of conveying, not so 
much the dry historic facts, as the impression which this pageant 
of embattled hosts is fitted to produce. To the biblical student, 
however, two memories dwarf all the others. 

It was in this plain that Barak won his famous 
victory (Judg. 47); here, too, that Josiah received 
his mortal wound (2 K. 2329). Whether the apocalyptic 
seer expected the kings of the earth to assemble in the 
latter days on the mountains of Megiddo, is a difficult 
problem. See ARMAGEDDON. Let it be also noticed 
that one whose conquests were moral, not material, 
was no stranger to Esdraelon; the ‘city called NAIN ' 
(Lk. 7 11) was situated to the NE. of the great plain. 

Esdraelon lies 250 feet below the sea-level, and is 
extremely fertile. The rich, coarse grass gives a pleas- 
ing aspect to the plain in spring-time, and yet the land 
is for the most part untouched by husbandry. What it 
might yield under better agricultural conditions is shown 
by the tall stalks of grain which spring up wherever corn 
is cultivated (W. Ewing, in Hastings, DB 1757 4.). 

The only important stream is the Kishon, the 
southern affluents of which come from near Jenin, whilst 
the northern branch rises near el-Mezra’a, SW of Mt. 
Tabor (cp ‘the torrent-course of Kishon,’ Judg. 413). 
This drains the Great Plain, and falls into the sea at 
Haifa. There are numerous springs on the NE and W. 
The most noteworthy is that of Jenin (see EN-GANNIM, 2), 


1 © eodpmrwy ; but in Judith 18 ecp[p}nu [B], exdpnu [A], in 
39 exdpanAwy [B], -dypa. [x*], in 46 ecpyAwyr [B], erepnx [A], in 
73 peed nha [A]; Vg. Esdrelon (He rahelon, -ahelom, -aelon). 

Tov mpiovos Tov MeydAov ; mpiwy, a sierra, or serrated ridge? 
So, at any rate Grotius. 

3 The expression is accurate; see GALILEE (map of Galilee 
and Esdraelon). 

4 HG 406-408 
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Testament xii. Patriarchs, 61 
Tobit, Book of, 56 - 


Spirit— 
primitive conception : 
almost=soul, 19 
later view, 20 


in ee ae literature= | Universalism in Jeremiah and 


sou _—, Shédl, 63, later, 42-44 
70, 8 , 
, not= Sul; 63 
in NT— Wisdom, Book of, 76 
=soul, 102 


Pauline ; immaterial per- 


sonality; deservesdeath, | Yahwé: early religion, 21, 17 
102 (n. r) 
Tartarus, 89 Zechariah, 45 


Teraphim, 4 Zephaniah, 39 

those at and near Jezreel (cp HAROD, 2), and those 
of Lejjūn. Among the places on the borders of the 
plain were Jokneam (the CYAMON of Judith 73), Me- 
giddo, En-gannim, Jezreel (the city of Ahab), Shunem, 
Nain, and Endor (the last three on the slopes of the 
Little Hermon). No important town was situated on 
the plain itself. Cp PALESTINE. 


ESDRAS, FOURTH BOOK OF (or Second Book 
of). This important apocalypse is included in the 
Apocrypha of the EV. For this reason it is better 
known, by name at least, to the English-reading public 
than any similar book; although it is not now, and 
never has been, read in church. The Roman Church 
does not regard it as Scripture; but it is printed as an 
appendix to the authorised edition of the Vulgate, along 
with 1 Esdras (=3 Esdras) and the Prayer of Manasses. 

Probably the Greek text bore some such name as 
*Aroxdduyis “Eodpa (Westcott), “Ecdpas 6 mpophras 
(Hilgenfeld) or BiBd\os “Eo dpa rob mpophrov. 
In almost all the versions in which we have 
it a number forms part of the title, in order 
that it may be distinguished from the can- 
onical Ezra or from the Greek form of that book known 
tous as 1 Esdras. These numbers range from ‘First’ 
to ‘Fourth’ Book. The title ‘Second Book’ is found 
only in some late Latin MSS, and in the Genevan 
Bible, whence the AV took it. It is now commonly 
referred to as 4 Esdras. 

All the versions of the book are derived from a Greek 
text which has been lost. Of late years the view has 
begun to find favour (e.g. with Wellhausen, Gunkel, 
and Charles) that the original text was in Hebrew. 
We have the following versions:—(1) Latin: from 
this the EV is made. (2) Syriac: extant only in 
the great Peshitta MS in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. (3) Arabic: two independent versions from 
the Greek (Ar.@) Ar.@)), (4) Ethiopic. (5) Armenian: 
perhaps made from the Syriac. 

Latin translations of nos. 2-5 (except Ar.(2) are given in Hil- 
genfeld’s Messias Jud@orum, Leipsic, 1869. Ar.(2) was edited 
sep poraiely by Gildemeister in 1877. (See APOCRYPHA, § 22 [13]. 
Hilgenfeld has made a retranslation into Greek (in Mess. Jud, 
which is of great value. 

The fullest form of the book is given in the Latin 
version, which alone contains four additional chapters 

(17. 157) which formed no part of the 
2. Contents. original work. They may be treated 
separately. The real apocalypse thus consists of chapters 
3-14 of the book found in our Apocrypha. ‘The general 
complexion and arrangement remind the reader of the 
apocalyptic portion of Daniel, to which indeed reference 
is made in 12rr. The apocalypse falls into seven sec- 
tions containing separate revelations or visions. 

First Vision: 3 1-5 x3. , In the thirtieth year of the spoiling 
of the city, Esdras, ‘who is also Salathiel,’ is disturbed by the 
thought of the desolation of Sion and the prosperity of Babylon. 
In a long prayer he reminds God of his special choosing of 
Israel, and of their present misery, and asks where is the justice 
of this dealing ? The angel Uriel is sent to him and sets forth 
the unsearchableness of God's ways and the inability of man to 
judge them. Esdras asks how much time remains before the 
filling up of the number of the righteous. A vision shews him 
that a very short time remains. He asks, and is told, what will 
be the signs of the end. 

Second Vision: 514-634. 


1. Name, 
Language, 
Versions. 


In a kind of interlude (5 14-19). 
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Phaltiel the chief of the people comes to reproach Esdras for 
forsaking his flock. Esdras after fasting seven days (as Uriel 
had bidden him) addresses God again on his dealings with 
Israel. Uriel consoles him with thoughts which are very 
much like those of the First Vision: the weakness of man’s 
judgment, the nearness of the end, and the signs of its 
approach. 

Third Vision: 635-925. A fast of seven days is followed 
by an address of the seer to God, and a return of Uriel. This 
time the main discussion is on the fewness of the saved, and the 
main revelation is a long description of the final judgment and 
the future state of the righteous and the wicked.! The inter- 
cession of Esdras for the human race is carried on at great 
length, and he is promised further visions after a period of seven 
days. 

Fourth Vision: 926-1059. The interval is spent in the 
‘plain of Ardat’ (see ARDATH), and after it Esdras as usual 
pleads with God. He sees a mourning woman, who tells him 
how she has lost her only son. He tries to comfort her by 
reminding her of the greater desolation of Sion. When he has 
ended, she suddenly becomes transfigured and vanishes, and in 
the place where she was he beholds a city. Uriel now comes to 
him and explains that this woman represented Sion ; and further 
visions are promised. 

Fifth Vision: 111-1239. Two nights afterwards, Esdras 
dreams of a monstrous eagle with three heads, twelve wings, 
and certain supplementary winglets. This creature is rebuked 
and destroyed by a lion. The eagle is explained to be the fourth 
kingdom seen by Daniel, and the lion is the Messiah. Esdras 
is bidden to wait seven days more. 

Sixth Vision: 1240-1358. In a second interlude (12 40-51) 
the people come ex masse and heg Esdras to return. He sends 
them away. He sees a vision of a wondrous man who first 
annihilates all his enemies and then welcomes to himself a 
peaceful multitude. The man is the Messiah. In the peaceful 
multitude whom he receives we recognise the ‘ Lost Ten Tribes,’ 
whose history is shortly given. Esdras is commanded to wait 
three days more. 

Seventh Vision: 141-48. After the three days Esdras, sitting 
under an oak (Abraham's oak is no doubt meant), is addressed 
out of a bush by the voice of God, which warns him that he 
is shortly to be translated from the earth, and that the end is 
near. He pleads for the people who are left without teacher 
or law. God bids him procure writing materials and five scribes 
(who are named), and bid the people not approach for forty 
days. Next day he receives a wonderful drink in a cup, and 
thereafter he dictates continuously for forty days. Thus are 
written ninety-four books, of which seventy are to be hidden 
and twenty-four (7.2, the Books of the Hebrew canon) pub- 
lished. According to the Oriental Versions Esdras is then 
‘taken up’ or translated. 

In the Latin Version the words describing the ‘ translation’ of 
Esdras have been cut out because two other chapters (15 4) 
have been added (see above). 

In the episode just described Ezra appears as the second 
Moses; like the lawgiver he is addressed by God out of a bush, 
like him he writes the law, and like him he disappears in a 
mysterious manner from among men. On this famous legend 
o the restoration of the law by Ezra see, further, CANON, 

TA LF: : 

In considering the origin of Fourth Esdras the chief 
passage that comes into question is the Fifth or Eagle 
3. Date, Place, Vision. That Rome is represented by 

2 the eagle is not doubtful; but what 
History. : Uea 
particular persons are signified by the 
various heads, wings, and feathers it is much harder 
to say. The vision has been held by several critics 
either to be wholly an interpolation (an untenable 
view) or to have been altered in order to make it fit 
in with the events of later times. On the whole, the 
theory that the heads stand for Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian has been most widely accepted. It is also 
generally held that the destruction of Jerusalem, to which 
such constant reference is made, can be none other than 
that by Titus in 70 A.D., though Hilgenfeld pleads 
strongly for a date nearer 30 B.C. On the whole, a 
majority of critics are in favour of placing the book 
between 81 and 96 A.D. 


The book is possibly quoted in the Epistle of 
Barnabas (end of rst cent.), certainly by Clement of 
Alexandria and by Hippolytus (epi rod mavrés). In 
Latin, perhaps by Cyprian, and very copiously by 
Ambrose. 

A theory that Fourth Esdras is a composite work, 
made out of several earlier apocalypses, has been set 


1 Of this a great part—7 36-105—was missing in the Latin 
Version (and consequently in the AV) until Professor R. L. 


Bendy discovered at Amiens a MS which contained the complete 
ext. 
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forth with great ingenuity by R. Kabisch (Das gte 
P Buch Esra auf seine Quellen unter- 
ana E sucht, Göttingen, '89). He postulates 
ps: * five documents ranging in date from 20 
B.C. to 100 A.D., and a redactor of 120 A.D.: see 
Charles (4 foc. of Baruch, pp. xxxix.-xli.; ESCHATOLOGY, 
§ 79), who has carried the analysis still farther. Dill- 
mann has advanced the proposition that the Eagle 
Vision has been manipulated by a Christian editor. 
His hypothesis has found more support than Kabisch’s ; 
but neither can yet be regarded as proved. 

The additions in the Latin versions (1/15 f.) are 
translated from a Greek original; but they have no con- 
nection with the original book of Esdras. 

(a) Chaps. 1 f. are Christian. Their principal topic is 
the rejection of the Jewish people in favour of Gentile 

ees Christians. They probably date from 
5. rere the second century, and seem to be con- 

Versionë nected with the apocalypse of Zephaniah 
* (APOCRYPHA, § 21), of which we have 
fragments in Coptic. 

The only Greek quotation from them as yet known is in the 
Acts of St. Silvester. It is from 234. that the name Reguiem 
(requiem zternitatis dabit vobis . . . lux perpetua lucebit 
vobis) as applied to the Office for the Dead is derived. The 


Latin text 1s preserved in two forms, of which the best is that 
contained in a group of Spanish MSS. 


(4) Chaps. 15 7 are Jewish. They consist of a long 
monotonous invective against sinners, with predictions 
of wars and tribulations modelled principally on the 
prophecies of Jeremiah. They refer probably to the 
conquests of Sapor I., and the rebellion of Zenobia and 
Odenathus (242-273 A.D.). See CARMANIANS. The 
first certain quotation is in the works of Ambrose. 
Gildas, the first of British writers, quotes from them 
copiously. 

The Fourth Book of Esdras (3-14) is one of the most 
interesting of all apocalypses. Unsuccessful as its 
6. Character attempted solutions of the problems of 

: of Book life are, it is marked by a noble confidence 

* in God's justice. The writer shows him- 
self in his best light when he addresses God and dwells 
upon his power and mercy. The thought which is 
present to him throughout in this connection is well put 
in 847. ‘Thou lackest much before thou canst love my 
creature more than I.’ On the other hand it is im- 
possible to deny that the book is exceedingly prolix in 
form and exclusive in spirit, and that the apocalyptic 
portion, the Eagle Vision and the like, are tedious and 
obscure, not possessing in any way the imaginative 
power of the Johannine Apocalypse. 

The general complexion of the book so nearly 
resembles the Apocalypse of Baruch, that an identity of 
authorship has been asserted ; though it is allowed that 
as a whole Baruch is somewhat later than Esdras (see 
APOCALYPTIC, § 13 7). 

The relation of 4 Esdras to Christianity is a principal 
point of interest. Its Messianic ideas (see MESSIAH) 
are highly developed; and its eschatology has much 
in common with conceptions early current in the 
church (see EsCcHATOLOGY, § 79). Hilgenfeld has 
collected a number of passages which, on his hypo- 
thesis of the date, are quotations of 4 Esdras by NT 
writers ; but the greater part of them do not suffice to 
show anything like a literary connection. One passage, 
however (4357), so closely resembles Rev. 69 f. that we 
must suppose either a borrowing by Esdras from the 
Johannine Apocalypse or the use of a common source. 

Hilgenfeld, Messias Judaorum (Versions and Greek re- 
translation); Bensly and James, Fourth Book of Esdras in 

Texts and Studies, 32 (Latin text); Lupton 
7. Literature. in Speakers Comm. (English text and com- 
mentary); Schiirer, G/ V8) 3232 J. (ET, 
595 7.) and literature there referred to. Also Rendel Harris, 
Rest of the Words of Baruch; Carl Clemen, St. Kr., '98, it. A 


critical and annotated German version by Gunkel in Kautzsch’s 
Apokr. has recently (1899) been published. M. R. J. 


ESDRIS (ecApic [AV], esdrin [Vg.], wap [Syr]; 
cp Ezri), a corrupt name in the account of a fight 
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between Judas the Maccabee and GorGiAs (2 Macc. 
1236 RV). It is natural to think that [ol] wept rov 
ecdpw at the beginning of the Jong sentence corresponds 
to [ol] wept rdv yopylay at the end, and to change esõpw 
into yopylay. This is in fact the reading of Ald. and 
of some MSS, followed by AV, and, even if only a 
copyist’s conjecture, is possibly correct. 


ESEBON (eceBwn [NA]), Judith 5:5 AV, RV 
HESHBON (g.v. ). 

ESEK (piyy ; G translates : adrkia [ADEL], cyko- 
pantia [Aq. ]), the name of one of the contested wells 


in the story of ISAAC, g.v., § 5, and Abimelech, Gen. 
26 20. 


ESEREBIAS (ecepeBiac [BA]), 1 Esd. 854 RV 
(AV Esebrias)= Ezra 818 SHEREBIAH. 


ESHAN (IYN), Josh. 1552 RV, AV EsHEAN. 


ESH-BAAL Opauhy), 1 Ch. 833 93of. 
BAAL. 


ESHBAN (JBUN, § 45, in formation analogous to 
12N, a Jerahmeelite name), a Horite clan-name ; Gen. 


3626 (acBan [ADEL]); 1 Ch. 14: (aceBwn [B], 
eceBan [AL]). Cp DisHon. 


ESHCOL O'May, ‘cluster of grapes,’ § 69, cp 
§ 103 ; ecywA [ADL]). 

1. A wady near Hebron, so called from the un- 
rivalled fruit of its vineyards, Nu. 182325 329; Dt. 124ft 
(@dpayé Bórpvos [BAFL]). NW. of HEBRON (g¢.v.) is 
a wady called Bét Iskahil (Baed.@) 137), if the name 
may be trusted. But we can hardly expect to find such 
a name preserved (Conder does not recognise it), The 
vine still flourishes there (see HEBRON i., § 3, and cp 
Thomson, ZB['94], 5967). Cp, however, NEGEB, § 7. 

2. The brother of ANER (1) and MAMRE, Abram’s 
Amorite allies (Gen. 141324; in 24 esxwà [A]) Note 
that in v. 24 Eschol is placed first by @ (cp Jos. Ant. 
i. 102) but second in MT. 


ESHEAN, RV better EsHAN (JMYN; ecan [AL], 
coma [B]}, a site in the hill country of Judah, to the 


S. or SW. of Hebron (Josh. 1552). Perhaps a cor- 
ruption of Beer-sheba (cp @®, and Ik-NAHASH). 


See ISH- 


ESHER (pt WY), a name in a genealogy of BENJAMIN 


(¢-v., § 9, ii. B) (x Ch. 839+; acHA [B], eceAex [A], 
acek [L]). See JQR Ilrro112 f., §§ 9, 12. 


ESHKALONITES (*2PWNA), Josh. 133 AV. See 
ASHKELON, 


ESHTAOL OnLy ; for form cp ESHTEMOA, n. ). 


In © egĝaoà [BA], -oà or -wà [L]; Josh. 1941 aga [B], Judg. 
1325 «@aeA [A], Judg. 163: 182 eo baba [Bb]. The Beans 


Eshtaulites CRAY NT, 1 Ch. 253, RV Eshtaolites ; viot ecdaau 
[B], oi ecOawAator [A], 6 egbaoàı [L]) presupposes a forin Eshtāūl 
(see Kö. Lehrgeb. 21, § 131 B). 

A town in the lowland of Judah, Josh. 1533 
(actawA [B], . . . 6a- [L]; ecOaods [A]), or more 
strictly in the northern hill-country immediately under 
the Judzan plateau (cp GASm. AG, 218 f.) It 
stands first in the first group of cities, and is followed 
by ZoRAH (y.v.), with which indeed it is usually men- 
tioned. In Josh. 1941 it is Danite; cp Judg. 1825 
182811, and see SAMSON, § 1.! Eusebius and Jerome 
describe it as esaoù of the tribe of Dan, 10 R. m. 
N. of Eleutheropolis towards Nicopolis (OS 25587 
11932), and distinguish from it an ag@awA of the tribe 
of Judah (OS 22099 9226), between Ashdod and As- 
calon, which was called in their time ac@w (asto). The 
former description agrees accurately with the position 
of the small village of sh‘, which, Guérin says, was, 
according to tradition, originally called Fshu'al or 
Eshthu'al (Judée, 212-14). The latter statement needs 
confirmation. 


1 Cp also Bu. Fé. Sa. 138 f., GASm. HG 220, n. 4. 
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Eshii' is 878 feet above sea-level, and 24 m. NE. from Zorah 
($a@r'a) in the W. Sarar. It hassome Roman remains. Fshx‘al, 
without the characteristic ¢ of Eshtaol, would be like es~ Semi 
for ESHTEMOA (g.v.). T K.C. 


ESHTEMOA? (YWAYN; ecOemw [A]; Josh. 
2114 1S. 3028 1 Ch. 41719 642 [s7]} or Eshtemoh 
(niony UN, Josh. 1550). 

G's readings are: Josh. 1550, Ree [B], acGeuw [L]; 
Josh. 21 14, Tepa [BI tobipwe [L]; 1 S. 8028, egee [B], erOeua 
lAl voOwy [L]; 1 Ch. 417, eobĝarpwr [B], Dv: [A], ev@ape [L]; 

h. 419, eobarpurn [B], ceoBepwy [A], ebaya (L); 1 Ch. 657 
cen eoPapw (BA, ? om. L]. 

A city in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 15 so), 
Levitical according to the priestly theory (Josh. 2114 
[P]), now es-Semz', a large village W, of Ma'‘in, W 
by S. of Yutta, and about 9 m. in a direct line W. by 
S. of Hebron. It is ‘situated on a low hill with broad 
valleys round about, not susceptible of much tillage, 
but full of flocks and herds all in fine order’ (Rob. BR 
2626). In several places there are remains of walls 
built of very large bevelled stones, marking it as the 
site of an important and very ancient town (cp Guérin, 
Judée, 3173). The ruins of its castle are most likely of 
Saracenic or Turkish origin. The place is mentioned 
as a ‘very large village’ by Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
25470 9316). 


ESHTON (NAMYN, scarcely ‘effeminate’? [BDB 
et wee accaàaĝ0wn [BA, but om. B, v. 12], Ecc. 
[L]), b. Mehir, a Calibbite (1 Ch. 411 f). 

Most nels a corruption of ji AYx, Eshtemon, another 
form of the name TORR, EsHTEMOH (see above) Cp Ir- 
NAHASH. 


ESLI (ecAe: [Ti. WH)]), father of Naum, in the 
genealogy of Joseph (Lk. 325). See GENEALOGIES 
es) Se 

ESORA, RV sora (acw pa [BN©??A], APACOYCIA 
[N*], arcanpa, -paa [N%??], au. [Syr-]) is men- 


tioned between CHOBA and ie Valley of SALEM in 
connection with the preparations of the Jews against 
Holofernes (Judith 44t). Tell ‘Astr, NE. of Bethel 
(see HAZOR, 2) lies perhaps too niuch to the S.; a 
more probable identification would be ‘Asireh, a little 
to the N. of Shechem (PEF Map). On the strength 
of the reading accapwy, found in some MSS, Zéckler 
has suggested jingia, the plain of Sharon. 


ESPOUSALS. 1. Used of the bridegroom, NINN, 
héthunnah (Cant. 811). See MARRIAGE, § 3, also 
Crown, § 3. 

2. Used of the bride, nibb, 2édaloth, Jer. 22. See 


as above. In 2S. 314 and Mt. 118 Lk. 127 25, RV 
rightly has ‘ betroth.' 


ESRIL (ezp(e)i:A [BA]), 
AZAREEL, 5. 

ESROM (ecpwm [Ti. WH] Mt.13; ecpwm [Ti.] 
-N [WH] Lk. 333), RV HEZRON, g.v. (ii, 1). 


ESSENES. It has been customary to follow 
Josephus in regarding the Essenes as forming a third 
Jewish party, the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees being the other two ; so far as we know, 
however, they were not a party in any sense, 
but a Jewish brotherhood, a kind of monastic order.’ 

Our only authorities who speak of them from personal know- 
ledge are the Roman Pliny (7517), and (with greater detail) 
his Jewish contemporary Josephus (4/ ii. 8 2-13 ; Anz. xviii. 15), 
who, in the second passage aid, plainly depends on the most 
important witness of all, the Alexandrian Philo, who flourished 


1 Esdr. 934= Ezra 1041, 


1. Meagre 
accounts. 


1 The name, with which compare EsHTAOL, is of importance. 
In form it resembles the inf. of the eighth conj. in Arabic ; 
istimd’ would mean ‘attention, obedience.’ Is this a vestige 
of the influence of Arabic-speaking tribes in S. Judah? Cp 
Olshausen, Zerb. 367; Kampffmeyer, articles in ZDPV 15 / 

2 For the form cp EsHTEMOA, EsuTaoL (so-called Ifta'al 
forms), or ibp we, Teig. See Names, § 107, end. 


3 Fora Jewish view of tile Essenes, see § 2, n. 
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some fifty years earlier. Philo discourses of the Essenes in two 

assages; in his Quod omnis probus liber, 12 f, and in a no 
longer extant Apology from which all that ıs important in 
Euseb. Prep. Ev. viii. ii. isdonbtless derived. 


They are nowhere mentioned, either in the Bible or 
in Rabbinical literature. It may safely be taken for 
granted that their origin does not go further back than 
the second century B.C. Josephus first mentions them 
(Ant. xiii. 59) in Maccabean times; the earliest incident in 
connection with which an Essene is spoken of by name 
belongs to the year 105 B.C. In the second century 
A.D. they disappear from history, though J. B. Light- 
foot’s attractive conjecture makes it probable that 
certain later Christian sects in the East, such as the 
Sampszeans, were somehow connected with Essenism. 

The derivation of the name is obscure ; most probably 
itmeans ‘the pious.'! Philo estimates their number 

at 4000. ‘They are not met with out- 

z Contre to side Palestine ; the Egyptian Thera- 
a ta peutz, described by Philo in his De 
Vita Contemplativa, are certainly not to be regarded 
as merely an Alexandrian variety of Essenes. The 
‘Essenes’ who—so many interpreters infer from the 
Pauline epistles—were to be found in Colossze and Rome, 
can be much more siniply explained if it is remembered 
that certain tendencies and views, strongly represented 
in Essenism, were characteristic of the whole religion 
of that time and hence make their appearance in many 
directions in a great variety of shades and combinations. 

What most struck the outside observer in the Essenes 
was the strictness of their organisation and their thorough- 
going asceticism. In villages and 
towns—as, for example, in Jerusalem 
—they settled around a central house of their order, in 
which they followed their religious observances together, 
of which one was the common meal. There was no 
such thing as private property; whatever any one 
earned by rigorously regulated labour in the field or 
at a handicraft came into the common purse, out of 
which the common expenses were defrayed and doles of 
charity—not confined to members of the order—could 
be dispensed. Elected ‘stewards’ managed the funds 
and took the general oversight of affairs; the proper 
preparation of foods had to be attended to by priests. 
A three years’ novitiate was necessary before admission 
to the order ; the entrant was pledged by oaths of the 
most solemn kind to obedience and reticence. 

All that we have described, however, constituted a 
means to an end—the attainment of holiness. This 
4. Tenets. V3 sought in the highest possible purity ; 
i ` abstinence from all sexual intercourse, ex- 
clusion of women, countless washings, avoidance even 
of that degree of impurity which resulted to members of 
the brotherhood from contact with a novice, and elabor- 
ate scrupulosity in reference to all bodily secretions and 
excretions were prescribed. Every object of sense 
(das Sinnliche) they held to be ungodly, and yet, on 
the other hand, every sin they regarded -as a trans- 
gression of nature’s law. In their view of nature 
the soul of man formed no part of the present world, 
in which falsehood, egoism, greed and lust bear.sway. 
When a man has freed himself betimes from these evil 
inclinations, his soul will at death pass into a bright 


3. Organisation. 


1 [From yon, ‘pious’ (Ewald, Hitz, Schiirer). Another 
plausible derivation is from ‘OX, NOM, NON, ‘physician’ (depa- 
mevrýs?) a designation applied in the Talmud to certain men who 
have been supposed to be true Essenes. Lightfoot derives from 
o'xyn, ‘silent ones,’—z.e., those who would not reveal their 
secrets. Both these names, according to Hamburger, belonged 
to classes of persons who formed part of the large brotherhood 
or order (?) Gf lissenes, This scholar mentions ten other groups 
of probable Essenes, including the Vdrhikin, the morally 
strong, who said the morning prayer at the first streak of dawn, 
the 766lé Shahrith, or morning bathers, the Banzdis, or 
builders, who dwelt much on the construction of the world 
and on the cleanness of their garments, and the Zémdé‘im, or 
secretly pious ones, who kept their books secret, and had other 
striking points of affinity to the Essenes. See ‘Essäer’ in 
Hamburger, RE, Abtheil. 2 (’s6).] 
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paradise in the farthest west; the souls of the wicked, 
on the other hand, fall into a dark and dreary abode of 
never-ending punishment. As the Essenes lived entirely 
for the life hereafter, their interest largely centred in 
the attempt to penetrate the secrets of the future in every 
detail; angelology and eschatology, doubtless, fornied 
the main themes of their esoteric writings; as fore- 
tellers of the future they were held in high repute, and 
when Josephus tells to their credit that they had in- 
vestigated to good purpose, in the interests of medicine, 
the healing virtues of roots and stones, we may be sure 
that this was done by them, not with a view to the good 
of the body, but as a special department of their 
apocalyptic gnosis. 

The relation of Essenism to the religion of the OT 
seems difficult to determine. Hitherto scholars have 

.. reached no unanimity on the subject. 
A Pon On the one hand, some—notably Ritschl 
* and Lucius—regard it as a purely internal 
development of Judaism, Lucius in particular calling 
attention to its close kinship with Pharisaism. Others, 
on the other hand, find it impossible to explain it except 
by assuming the introduction into Judaism of foreign 
elements from Parseeism, Buddhism, or Greek Philosophy 
—the Orphic- Pythagorean in particular. M. Fried- 
lander,! in fact, sees in Essenism the fruit of an anti- 
Pharisaic movement, a reaction against the post-Macca- 
bean anti-Hellenic Judaism of Palestine. Exaggeration 
in either direction is to be guarded against. 

Beyond question the Essenes represented a purely 
Jewish piety. 

The members were recruited from Jews alone, nowhere 
were the law and the lawgiver held in higher reverence than 
with them ; their Sabbath observance and their rites of purifica- 
tion had their origin in an ultra-Pharisaic legalism, and if they 
repudiated bloody sacrifice, they did not on that account 
sever their connection with the temple; probably their action 
was determined by an allegorising interpretation of the laws 
relating to animal sacrifice. The foreign element in their 
system cannot have been conspicuous when they so power- 
fully impressed a Pharisaic contemporary like Josephus. In 
their ascetic practices and prescriptions, as well as in their 
sincerity and hospitality, it was possible for the best people in 
Israel to see simply a fulfilment of what the law indeed points 
to, but does not venture to impose on every one as obligatory. 
Details, such as their worship of the sun,3 are not handed down 
with sufficient clearness to warrant us in drawing deductions 
relating to the history of religion; their communistic ideal, 
carrying with it the prohibition of marriage and of slave-holding, 
could quite well have been set up by Jews without external 
suggestion. i 

The anthropology of the Essenes, their doctrine of 
the life beyond the grave, their effort after a life 
emancipated as far as possible from all 
needs, and lived in conformity to nature, 
have no analogies on Jewish soil, but are, 
on the other hand, conspicuous in the Pythagoreanising 


l Zur Entstehungsgesch. des Christenthums (C94), pp. 98-142. 

2 [It is difficult to consider the non-sacrificial system of the 
Essenes apart from the non-sacrificial religion of certain 
psalmists of the school of Jeremiah (Jer. 7227; cp 88). ‘The 
Essenes did not, it is true, reject the principle of a single 
national sanctuary, for they sent ava@yjuara to the temple. 
But they do appear to have gone beyond those psalmists 
whose spirit (cp Ps. 15 with the oath of the Essenes, Jos. BJ 
ii.87) they had so thoroughly imbibed, in giving practical 
expression to their dislike of animal sacrifices. No such were 
offered by them (Jos. A #2. xviii. 15) “‘ by reason of the ” superiority 
of their own “ purifications” (ayvetat), The ‘‘ sacrifices” which 
they performed ‘‘ by themselves ” (èp aùr@v) were probably these 
purifications which were symbolic (cp Ps. 26 4-7) of the psalmists’ 
favourite sacrifice of obedience and praise’ (Che. OPs. 375).] 

3 rpiv yap dvagyxety Tov HALoy ovdéy POEyyovTat Tov BeByAwr, 
marpious Sé tivas cis avToy eùyàs Wamep ixeTeVarTEs avaretAat 
(B/ ii.85). [This passage Lightfoot compares with 87 ii. 89, 
where the Essenes are said to burv polluting substances, ws uh 
Tas avyas uBpigovev tov eoù. Cheyne, however (OPs. 447), 
criticises at some length Lightfoot’s use of the passages. 
Josephus is not to be held responsible for every detail of Greek 
phraseology. No genuinely Jewish sect could have worshipped 
the sun; in any case, there would have been some indignant 
reference to this in the Gospels and the Talmud. Later 
heretical sects should not be adduced here (see Epiphanius). 
It is very possible, however, that the Essenes adopted the custom 
of saying the first prayer at daybreak with special zest, the dawn 
being to them symbolic of the expected appearance of the 
divine judge.] 


6. Foreign 
influence. 
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philosophy,} the form which the religion of the Greek 
world at that time was so ready to take; and if the 
kinship is admitted at one point it becomes natural 
and easy to regard a dualistic—and thus thoroughly 
anti-Jewish—view of the world as having powerfully 
influenced both their ethics and their religious principles. 
Essenism may have been a gradual development, much 
that was foreign may have come into it in course of 
time, and the Hellenistic colouring may here and 
there be due simply to our informants; Pliny may 
possibly’ not have been wrong when he represents 
‘dissatisfaction with life’ (vzte panitentia) as having 
been the principle which had brought and kept them 
together ; this dissatisfaction with life, or rather enmity 
to the world, is as un-Jewish as it is un-Christian. 
Essenism, then, may be described as having been a 
religious growth within the Judaism of the last century 
B.C. which arose under the influence of certain tendencies 
and ideas that lay outside of Judaism, or, perhaps 
rather, at an early date admitted such influences. 
This is why Essenism disappeared ; of Judaism the 
only form capable of retaining life was Pharisaism ; 
no mediating forms were able to survive the catastrophe 
which overthrew the popular religion. 

[In spite of the favour with which the theory of 
Pythagorean influence has been received, some scholars 
doubt whether it is correct. The 
fact that Josephus compares the 
Essenian mode of life with the 
Pythagorean is, at any rate, not in its favour ; Josephus 
had an object in throwing a Greek colouring over the 
views of Jewish ‘sects.’ Besides, neo-Pythagoreanism 
has itself too foreign an air to be fitly appealed to as the 
source of any Oriental system. There is much in 
Josephus's account of the Essenes which can be ex- 
plained either from native Jewish or from Oriental 
(Zoroastrian) ideas. He says, for instance, that the 
Essenes, or rather some of them, neglect marriage 
(B/ii. 82; cp 13). There is no occasion to ascribe this 
to Pythagorean influence ; it is a part of the asceticism 
which naturally sprang from the belief in secret com- 
munications from the Deity (see Enoch 832, and cp 
1Cor.75). Nor is it at all necessary to explain the 
Essenian doctrine of the soul from neo-Pythagoreanism. 
Lightfoot (Colossians) and Hilgenfeld (Die Ketzer- 
geschichte des Urchristenthums) have done well to 
suggest the possibility of Zoroastrian influences. Light- 
foot's remarks deserve special attention, even though 
he ascribes ta Essenism some things (e.g., sun-worship) 
which can hardly have belonged to it.” The truth prob- 
ably is that the Essenian doctrine of the soul (if Josephus 
may be trusted) combined two elements—a Babylonian 
and a Persian—both Hebraized. 


The happy island is a part of the tradition of the Assyrio- 
Babylonian poets. The description of Hades, on the other 
hand, is distinctly Zoroastrian, and so too is the second descrip- 
tion in Josephus of the Iot of good souls according to Essenism. 
‘We have, in fact, in the first sentence of is BJ ii.8 11 are- 
flexion of the Zoroastrian view respecting the /ravashis, those 
“guardian angels” which were so linked to men as to form 
virtually a part of human nature, and which were practicably 
indistinguishable from souls’ (Che. OPs- 420; see the whole 
passage for a full examination of the affinities between Essenism 
and Zoroastrianism), 


Essenism, therefore, if at all correctly described by 
Josephus, is not a purely Jewish product, and yet need 
not be ascribed in any degree to neo- Pythagorean 
influence. Persian and Babylonian influence, on the 
other hand, may reasonably be admitted. Unless we 
go further in critical audacity than Lucius,’ and reject 
the accounts of Essenism in our text of Josephus as 


7. Traces of 
Zoroastrianism. 


1 [The essentially neo-Pythagorean character of many parts 
of Essenism has been widely accepted on the authority of 
Zeller (see reference below).] 

2 See Che. OPs. 4476 That the Essenes showed special 
zeal in saying the first prayer at dawn is probable. Cp 
col. 1397 n. with reference to the Vathikin. 

3 See especially his Der Essenismus in seinem Verhdaltniss 
zum Judenthun (81). 
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spurious, we can hardly venture to maintain that 
Essenism is of purely indigenous origin. From a con- 
servative text-critical point of view, Lightfoot is right 
against Frankel. Ohle,! however, repairs the omission 
of Lucius; he leaves nothing to Josephus but a few 
scattered notices of a very simple Essenism, which 
may be sufficiently explained as an exaggeration of 
Pharisaism. It must be confessed that Ohle’s result 
would be historically convenient. In particular, it 
would explain why there is no reference to such a 
remarkable organization as that of the Essenes of 
Josephus, either in the Gospels or in the Talmud. It 
is more probable, however, that the text of Josephus 
has not, so far as the beliefs of the Essenes are con- 
cerned, been interpolated; that, at any rate in the 
main, Josephus’s account of the Essenes is based on 
facts. Oriental influences were, so to speak, in the 
air, and it is not probable that the belief in the re- 
surrection was the only great debt which Jewish re- 
ligionists owed to Zoroastrians.—T. K. C.] 

We sometimes find John the Baptist, and even Jesus 
and his disciples, claimed for Essenism. Jesus, how- 
8. Wae Join ge le concerned as he was about cere- 

the Baptist monia observances, the Sabbath, and 
the like, who ate and drank with sinners, 
may have been quite as well a Pharisee 
as an Essene, and if Philo (Quod omnis probus liber, 13) 
is able to affirm so emphatically as he does that, in spite 
of the variety of rulers who governed Palestine, the 
Essenes never came into conflict with any of them, but, 
on the contrary, were held in high regard by all, 
the movement associated with the name of John, ending 
as it did so tragically, cannot be regarded as a chapter 
from the history of the order of the Essenes. It is only 
among the number of those who prepared the way for 
the new world-religion that we can reckon these Jewish 
monastic brotherhoods. They not only placed love to 
God, to goodness, and to man, as articles in their 
programme, but also sought with wonderful energy 
according to their lights to realise them in their life. 
This was the very reason of their disappearance—Chris- 
tianity dissolved them, reconciling Judaism and Hel- 
lenism in a form of knowledge and ethics that was 
accessible to all, not to a few aristocrats merely. 

The literature is immense. More immediately important are: 
J. B. Lightfoot, Epistles to Colossians and to Philemoni?) 

82-98, 349-419 ('76); Zeller, Die Phil. der 
9. Literature. Griechen, ii. 2277-338 ('81); E. Schiirer, 
GV1®), § 30; Wellhausen, £/G(@) (97), ch. 


an Essene ? 


19. See also PERSIA. A. J. 
ESTHER 
Unhistorical (§ 1“). Purim (§ 7). 
Its proper names (§ 3). Unity (§ 8). 


Moral tone (§ 4). Greek version (§ 9). 


Date, etc. (§ 5). Additions (§§ 10-12). 
Purpose (§ 6). _ Canonicity (§ 13). 

The Book of Esther (ADS, ‘Star,’ see below, § 6; 
ecOup [BNAL], atc. [A in 2:11]) relates how, in 
the time of the Persian king Ahasuerus, the Jews were 
doomed to destruction in consequence of the intrigues 
of Haman, how they were delivered by the Jewish 
queen Esther and her uncle Mordecai, how they 
avenged themselves by a massacre of their enemies, and 
finally how the Feast of Purim was instituted among 
the Jews in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
aforesaid events. 

The book opens with the phrase a», ’ And it came 
to pass,’ thereby claiming to be a continuation of the 
Im . historical books of the OT. The -precise 

eer mae dates and the numerous proper names 

t y give the narrative an air of historical 
suy. accuracy, and at the close we actually 
find a reference made to ' the chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia.’ Unfortunately all these pretensions 
to veracity are belied by the nature of the contents : 

1 See his “Die Essener; eine kritische Untersuchung der 

Angaben des Josephus” in JPT 14 ('88). 
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the story is, in fact, a tissue of improbabilities and 
impossibilities. 

It is now generally admitted that in Esther, as also in Ezra 
46and Dan.91, Ahasuerus (yimynx, 4&éhashwérdsh) must be 
identical with the king who is called Akshaydrsha in the 
Persian inscriptions, waxen in an Aramaic inscription from 
Egypt, and Zépéns by the Greeks (see AHASUERUS). In former 
days it was usual to identify Esther with Amastris (or, in the 
lonic form, Améstris), who was the wife of Xerxes at the very 
time when Esther, according to 216, became the queen of 
Ahasuerus (ze. in Decemoer 479 B.C. or January 478 B.c.). It 
is true that the coarseness and cruelty of Amastris (see Herod. 
7114 9 110 f.) answer in some measure to the vindictive character 
of Esther ; but, not to mention the difficulty of explaining the 
disappearance of the syllable Az, Amastris was the daughter 
of a Persian grandee, not a Jewess (see Herod. 76x and Ktesias 
excerpted by Photius [Bekker] 384). 


One of the main points in the narrative, namely the 
decree for the massacre of all the Jews in the Persian 
Empire on a day fixed eleven months beforehand, 
would alone suffice to invalidate the historical character 
of the book. 


Still more extravagant is the contrary edict, issued by the 
king soon afterwards, whereby the Jews are authorized to 
butcher, on the same day, vast numbers of their fellow-subjects. 
Nor is it possible to believe in the two days’ slaughter which 
the king sanctions in his own capital. What meaning can we 
attach to the solemn decree that every man is to be master in 
his own house and speak the language of his own nation? 


Further, notwithstanding the dates which he gives 


us, the author had in reality no notion of chronology. 

He represents Mordecai as having been transported to 
Babylon with king Jeconiah—é.e., in the year 597 B.c.—and as 
becoming prime minister in the rath year of Xerxes—/e., in 
474 B.C. That Xerxes had already returned to Susa by the 
tenth month of the seventh year of his reign (Że., by December 
479 B.C. or January 478 B.c.), when Esther became his consort 
(216), is not altogether impossible; if such were the case, he 
must have quitted Sardis after the battle of Mykale (early in 
the autumn of 479 B.C.) and marched to Susa without delay. 
However, the author of Esther betrays no knowledge of the 
fact that the king had visited Greece in the interval. 


Further, it is contrary to all that we know of those 
times for an Achzemenian sovereign to choose a Jewess 
for his queen, an Amalekite (Haman) and afterwards 
a Jew for his chief minister,—measures which would 
never have been tolerated by the proud aristocracy of 


Persia. 

It is still harder to believe that royal edicts were issued in the 
language and writing of each one of the numerous peoples who 
inhabited the empire (122 312) That Mordecai is able to 
communicate freely with his niece in the harem must be pro- 
nounced altogether, contrary to the usage of Oriental courts. 
On the other hand the queen is represented as unable to send 
even a message to her husband, in order that the writer may 
have an opportunity of magnifying the courage of his heroine; 
such restrictions, it is needless to say, there can never have been 
in reality. A similar attempt to exalt the character of Esther 
appears in the fact that her petition on behalf of the Jews is 
brought forward not at the first banqnet but at the second, 
although Mordecai, who had meanwhile become prime minister, 
might naturally have intervened for the purpose. Mordecai, 
while openly professing to be a Jew, forbids his niece to reveal 
her origin, for no reason except that the plot of the book requires 
it. Yet those who observed Mordecai’s communications with 
Esther could not fail, one might think, to have some suspicion 
of her nationality. It is not often that au Oriental minister has 
been so wretchedly served by his spies as was the case with 
Haman, who never discovered the near relationship between 
Mordecai and the queen. 

The fabulous character of the work shows itself likewise in a 
fondness for pomp and high figures. Note for example the 
feast of 180 days, supplemented by another of seven days (14%). 
the twelve months which the maidens spend in adorning and 
perfuming themselves before they enter the king’s presence, the 
127 provinces of the Empire (an idea suggested rather by the 
smaller provinces of the Hellenistic period than by the great 
satrapies of the Achemenidz),! the gallows 50 cubits in height, 
the ten sons of Haman, the 10,000 talents (3 9).2 


There is something fantastic, but not altogether 
unskilful, in the touch whereby Mordecai and Haman, 
as has long ago been observed, are made to inherit an 


1 Marg. Fund. 68, compares Dan. 6 x [2]. 

2 This sum is perhaps based upon a definite calculation. If, 
in accordance with the statements in the Pentateuch, the total 
of the adult males in Israel be estimated as 600,000 in round 
numbers, and if a single drachm, the ordinary unit of value, 
be reckoned for each man, we reach the sum of 10,000 talents. 
This thoroughly Rabbinical calculation, which is found in the 
(second) Targ. (39 41), quite suits the character of the book. 
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ancient feud, the former being a member of the family 
of king Saul, the latter a descendant of Agag, king of 
Amalek (see AGAGITE). However, though some of 
the details are undoubtedly effective, the book, as a 
whole, cannot be pronounced a well-written romance. 
As a work of art it is inferior even to the Book of Judith, 
which, like Esther, contains a profusion of dates and 
names. 

That the Book of Esther cannot be regarded as a 
genuine historical work is avowed even by many 

2. No bistori adherents of ecclesiastical tradition. 

oat etal Since, however, the most essential 

* parts of the story, namely the deliver- 
ance of the Jews from complete extermination and their 
murderous reprisals by means of the Jewish queen and 
the Jewish minister, are altogether unhistorical, it is 
impossible to treat the book as an embellished version 
of some real event—a ‘historical romance’ like the 
Persian tale of Bahram Chobin and the novels of Scott 
or Manzoni—and we are forced to the conclusion that 
the whole narrative is fictitious. 

This would still be the case even if it were discovered (a thing 
scarcely probable) that a few historical facts are interwoven 
with the story. For it is obvious that the mere name of the 
king of the Persians and Medes, and similar details, must not 
be taken to prove a historical foundation, or we might pronounce 
many of the stories in the Arabian Nights to be founded on 
fact simply because the Caliph Hārūn and other historical 
persons are mentioned in them. 

Nor would those who believe in the authenticity of 
the book greatly strengthen their cause if they could 
demonstrate that all the proper names 
which appear in the story were really 
current among the Persians, since even in 
the Hellenistic period a native of Palestine or of any 
other country inhabited by Jews might without difficulty 
have collected a large number of Persian names. As 
a matter of fact, however, most of the names in Esther 
do not by any means present the appearance of genuine 
Persian formations. 

This has heen made only clearer by Oppert’s recent attempt 
to explain many of them from Persian.! In spite of the great 
liberties with respect to the sounds allowed himself by this in- 
genious decipherer, he finds in Esther scarcely one of the 
Persian names known to us—which are by no means few—and 
from these the names which he professes to have discovered 
differ, for the most part, very essentially. Moreover, when, to 
cite one example, he interprets youn as equivalent to Hañu- 
mean (the modern Persian Bakan) he fails to consider that 
the practice of naming human beings after /zedis—a class of 
heavenly spirits to which Wahuinan belongs—did not arise till 
several centuries after the fall of the Achæmenian Empire. 

Nor is it legitimate to suppose that the names in 
Esther have suffered to any great extent through errors 
of transcription, for the Hebrew (as contrasted with the 
Greek) text of this book is on the whole well preserved, 
and hence there is a reasonable presumption that the 
forms of the names have been accurately transmitted. 

It may be added that several of the subordinate persons are 
mentioned more than once and that the spelling, in such cases, 
remains constant or undergoes merely some insignificant change 
—proof that there has heen no artificial assimilation of the 
forms. Thus we find yyaan l ro and anann T9 (HaARBoNa); 
TERA lr42r and jma li6 Kt. (MeEmMucan); wan m2 221 
and wam xinin 62 (BIGTHAN, TERFsH); gin 23 and +35 28 
15 (Heca); qna 454 9 (Hatuacu); emt 5ror4 613 
(ZERESH). In the lists of seven names (1 1014) and in the list 
of ten (9 7-9) some of the forms are suspiciously like one another. 
This, however, is probably due not to the copyist but to the 
author, who exercised no great care in the invention of the 
names.2 

It is certain that everyone would long ago have 
rejected the book as unhistorical but for its position in 
the Jewish and therefore in the Christian 
canon. Under no other circumstances 
could the moral tone of the work have escaped general 


3. Proper 
names. 


4. Moral tone. 


1 Sce his Recherches bibliques (Versailles, ’94), reprinted from 
REJ 28. 

2 [On these names see Marq. Fund. 68-73. After noticing the 
connection between Esther 2nd Daniel he reduces the seven 
princes in Esther 1 14 to three (as in Dan. 6 3)—viz., (a) Carshena, 
(4) Sarsathai (2 (in Shethar, Tarshish), and (c) Manisara (in 
Meres, Marsena).] 
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condemnation. It has been well remarked by A. H. 
Niemeyer, a theologian of Halle, that the most respect- 
able character in the book is Vashti, the queen, who 
declines to exhibit her charms before the crowd of revel- 
lers.! Esther, it is true, risks her life on behalf of her 
people ; but the vindictive ferocity which both she and 
Mordecai display excites our aversion. 

The craving for vengeance—natural enough in a people 
surrounded by enemies and exposed to cruel oppression—per- 
vades the whole work, as it pervades the so-called Third Book 
of the Maccabees (cp Maccanees, THIRD, § 2), which appears 
to have been written in imitation of Esther. Whilst other books 
of the OT, including even Judith, ascribe the deliverance of 
Israel to God, everything in Esther is done by men. 

It was long ago observed that this book, though 
„canonical, contains no mention of God. ‘The omission 
is certainly not intentional. It is due to the coarse and 
worldly spirit of the author. ‘The only reference to re- 
ligion is the mention of fasting (416 93r). 

Moreover, it cannot be accidental that ‘ Israel,’ the ideal name 
of the nation, is never employed—we read only of ‘the Jews.’ The 
author dwells with peculiar pleasure on the worldly splendour 
of his heroes, and he seems quite unconscious of the miserable 
character of the king. Jr is a curious fact that in this book, 
afterwards so highly esteemed, the word angen, ‘banquet,’ occurs 
no less than twenty times.? 

Mordecai’s refusal to prostrate himself before Haman may 
possibly appear to Europeans a proof of manly self-respect ; 
but among the Hebrews prostration implied no degradation, and 
had long been customary not only in the presence of sovereigns, 
but also in the presence of ordinary men (see SALUTATIONS). 
The behaviour of Mordecai is therefore mere wanton insolence, 
and accordingly Jewish interpreters, as well as some early 
Christian authorities, have spent much labour in the attempt to 
devise a justification for it (cp also § 104). 

In the Book of Esther the Persian empire is treated 
as a thing of the past, already invested with a halo of 
5. Date ana Tomance. The writer must therefore 
aufhorshi have lived some considerable time after 

P- Alexander the Great, not earlier than the 
third, probably in the second, century before Christ. 
The book presupposes moreover that the Jews had long 
been ‘scattered abroad and dispersed’ among the 
nations (38); this itlea of a ‘dispersion’ (écacmopd) 
points to the time when large Jewish settlements were 
to be found within the domain of Greek civilisation (see 
DISPERSION, § 12 f.). The same period is indicated by 
the passage about the conversion of vast multitudes to 
Judaism (927), for such a conception would have been 
impossible even in a romance, until Jewish proselytes 
had become numerous. ‘The most important point, 
however, is that the Gentile hatred towards the Jews 
of the dispersion in consequence of their religious and 
social exclusiveness—a hatred which the Jews fully 
reciprocated—was especially a product of the Hellenistic 
period; this mutual enmity, which is not to be con- 
founded with the older feud between the Palestinian 
Jews and the neighbouring peoples, forms in Esther the 
basis of the whole narrative. Whether it be necessary 
on this account to place the composition of the book 
later than the time of Antiochus Epiphanes is a question 
which we may leave open. 

The language of the work also favours a late date. 
The fact that it contains many Aramaic words, several 
of which were borrowed by the Aramzeans from the 
Persians, might be compatible with a somewhat earlier 
origin; but the whole nature of the style, which is 
characterised by a certain lack of ease, seems to show 
that the author spoke and thought in Aramaic, and 
had learned Hebrew merely as a literary language. 

If, for example, we compare his diction with the pure and 
simple Hebrew style of the Book of Ruth, the enormous 
difference cannot fail to strike us, and is such as to suggest that 


these writings must he separated by an interval of three 
centuries or more. 


The author of Esther was, of course, acquainted with 
the older sacred literature. In particular, as has been 
shown by L. A. Rosenthal (Z.471V 15 278 J: ['95]), 


l Characteristiken der Bibel (2), (Halle, '31) 516s. 

2 Exactly as often as it happens to occur in al] the other 
books of the OT put together—if we exclude five passages 
where it signifies ‘drink.’ 
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he made use of the story of Joseph who, like Haman, 
was chief minister of an ancient empire, and borrowed 
from it not only many isolated expressions but sometimes 
even half a sentence. 

From the fact that Mordecai and Esther are of the 
family of Saul, who was not a favourite with the later 
Jews, we may perhaps infer that the author belonged to 
the tribe of Benjamin ; a member of the tribe of Judah 
would have been more inclined to represent his hero 
and heroine as descendants of David. 

It has long ago been recognised that the purpose of 
the book is to encourage the observance of the feast 
of Purim among the Jews. The fabulous 
narrative is merely a means to this end; 
since the end was attained and the story was, at the 
same time, extremely flattering to the national vanity, 
the Book of Esther, in the capacity of a iepds Adyos 
authorising the feast in question, found a place in the 
Jewish canon. 

In reality the origin of the feast is not explained by 
the book and remains altogether obscure. That it was 
primitively not a Jewish feast is shown by the name 
Purim (op), a word unknown in Hebrew. Unfortu- 
nately the meaning is a matter of conjecture. 


According to Esther 37 pr signifies ‘lot,’ in favour of which 
interpretation it may be urged that, considered as an element 
in the story, it is of no importance whatever. No such word, 
however, with the meaning required, has yet been found in any 
of the languages from which the name is likely to have been 
borrowed ; nor has any other explanation been offered that is at 
all satisfactory. With respect to this point even the investiga- 
tions of Lagarde have led to no definite result l (see Perim). 


On the other hand Prof. Jensen's essay ‘ Elamitische 
Eigennamen '? seems to throw some light upon the 
story of Esther. This ingenious scholar 
clearly proves that Hamman (or Humman, 
not to mention other variations of spelling) was the 
principal deity of the Elamites, in whose capital (Susa) 
the scene of the Book of Esther is laid, and that A/arduk 
oceupied a similar position among the deities of Babylon. 
As the Elamite Hamman is represented by Haman, the 
Babylonian Marduk is represented by Mordecai, a name 
unquestionably derived from Marduk. In Ezra 22 
(=Neh. 77) we find the name actually borne by a 
Babylonian Jew.? In close contrast with the god 
Marduk stood the great goddess /star, who was wor- 
shipped by other Semitic peoples under the name of 
‘Athtar, ‘Attar or ‘Astart, and is often identified with 
Aphrodité. The later Babylonian form sanox, £strd, 
(with the Aramaic termination) was used by the Syrians 
and Mandaites as a synonym of Aphrodite or of the 
planet Venus; here we have the exact counterpart of 
snox, “stfher.4 HADASSAH, the other name of Esther 
(27), which is mentioned quite incidentally and therefore 
seems to be no mere invention of the writer, corre- 
sponds to the older Babylonian form //adasatu, signify- 
ing ‘myrtle’ and also ‘bride,’ as Jensen has shown. 
Since another word for ‘ bride’ is commonly used as the 
title of another Babylonian goddess, we may hazard the 
conjecture that Ištar was also called HadaSatu. Fur- 
thermore VasAti is an Elamite deity, probably a goddess. 
Thus Vashti and Haman on the one side, Mordecai and 
Esther-Hadassah on the other, represent, it would seem, 


6. Purpose. 


7. Purim. 


1 Art. ‘Purim’ in the Abhandlungen d. Ges. d. Wiss. 
Göttingen ('87). Jensen in a letter suggests to the writer of 
this article that far or ñr seems to be an old Assyrian word 
for ‘stone’ and that therefore it is possible that the word was 
also used to signify ‘lot’ like the Hebrew bia, ‘lot,’ which 
originally, no doubt, meant ‘little stone.’ ; 

2WZKAM 6 47 f, 209 f. The writer of the present article 
has moreover made use of some private information from Prof. 
Jensen, but wishes to state explicitly that he has himself no 
independent knowledge of the cuneiform inscriptions. 

3 The Greek form, Alardochwus (Mapdoxaios), probably 
comes nearer to the original pronunciation than the Massoretic 
‘3779 or ‘2772. See MORDECAI. 

4 In the Thousand and One Nights the famous Shahrazād—a 
Jewess according to Mas‘iidi—is, according to De Goeje (£2) 
23 3167), no other than Esther. 
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the antagonism between the gods of Elanı and the gods 
of Babylon, 

Whether Jensen be justified in identifying Haman's wife Zeresh 
(em) with Kiriša, who appears in connection with Hamman and 
is presumably his female partner, seems open to doubt; the 
difference of the initial consonants would not be easy to explain. 
It should be remembered, however, that Zeresh 15, after all, 
only a subordinate figure. The other names mentioned above 
agree so closely that the resemblances can hardly be accidental. 

It is therefore possible that we here have to do with 
a feast whereby the Babylonians commemorated a 
victory gained by their gods over the gods of their 
neighbours the Elamites, against whom they had so 
often waged war.! The Jewish feast of Purim is an 
annual merrymaking of a wholly secular kind, and it is 
known that there were similar feasts among the Baby- 
lonians. That the Jews in Babylonia should have 
adopted a festival of this sort cannot be deemed im- 
probable, since in modern Germany, to citean analogous 
ease, many Jews celebrate Christmas after the manner of 
their Christian fellow-countrymen, in so far at least as it 
is a secular institution. It is true that hitherto no 
Babylonian feast coinciding, like Purim, with the full 
moon of the twellth month has been discovered ; but 
our knowledge of the Babylonian feasts is derived from 
documents of an carlier period. Possibly the calendar 
may have undergone some change by the time when 
the Jewish feast of Purim was established. Or it may 
be that the Jews intentionally shifted the date of the 
festival which they had borrowed from the heathen 
{see PuriM). We may hope that future discoveries 
will throw further light upon this obscure subject. ? 

Hitherto we have treated the book as a literary unity. 
Certain scholars however—e.g., Bertheau and Ryssel— 

8. Unit hold that the two epistles in the last chapter 

5 Y- but one, as well as the verses connected 
with them (that is to say, 920-28 29-32) are additions by 
alaterhand. This view the writer of the present article 
is unable to accept. 

The former piece contains, it is true, a short recapitulation of 
the story; but this is sufficiently explained by the author's desire 
to inculcate the observance of Purim in the strongest terms 
possible ; a later scribe would have had no object to serve by 
the repetition. Nor is it likely that an interpolator would have 
contented himself, in 926, with an implicit allusion to 37. 
Similarly in 925 the phrase axa3, ‘when ske came’—for no 
other interpretation is possible—seems natural enough, if the 
author of the book is referring to his heroine; but another 
writer would, surely, in this case, have written the name. 
Had these two pieces been originally independent of the book 
the name Purim would surely not have occurred in them (see 
zw. 26 31 f-); that it does occur must appear decisive. When 
isolated from the context, the pieces in question become 
meaningless, and to suppose that they are borrowed from 
another Book of Esther verges on the extravagant. In vocabu- 
lary and style they so closely resemble the rest of the book that 
the insignificant deviations which occur (e.g., in v. 28) must he 
ascribed to a difference in the subject matter. The mode of 
expression is doubtless somewhat awkward ; but the same may 
be said of the strange verse, 37, which is nevertheless indispens- 
able and forms, so to speak, the nucleus of the whole work. 

As early as the year 114 B.C. the Book of Esther 
reached Egypt in a Greek translation. This fact is 

9. Greek attested by the concluding sentence in the 

version. best MSS of the Greek text; nor have we 
* any reason to doubt the truth of the state- 
ment, as has been done for example by B. Jacob.” It 
is impossible to see for what purpose such a story could 
have been invented. 

The chief objection brought forward by Jacob, namely that 
the passage above mentioned represents the translation as 
having come from Jerusalem, has no real force; it is indeed 
said to have been made af Jerusalem; but the name of the 
translator (Avoípayos IIroàeuaiov) at once suggests an Egyptian 
Jew. That the translator wasan Egyptian Jew has been elabor- 


ately proved by Jacob himself, though his arguments are not 
all equally conclusive. 


1 [Cp Toy, ‘Esther as a Babylonian goddess,’ New World, 
61 oad 5.) 

Cp Br. Meissner in ZDMG 50296 _% Hāmān the chief, the 
father of the gods worshipped by the heathen of Harrān on the 
27th of the mouth Tammiiz (Fihrist, 323, 41) has hardly any 
connection with the Haman of Esther. 

3 Das Buch Esther bei den LXX. (Giessen, '90), p. 43,7: (= 
ZATIW 10279 77). 
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The Greek text is found in two forms which we shall 
here call A and B (the 8 and a respectively of Lagarde); 
they diverge considerably from one another, but the 
text of B [a] is, as a rule, derived from that of A [8], 
the changes being due to careless and arbitrary copyists. 

Only in a few cases does B [a] appear to have preserved older 
readings than the existing MSS of A [B}, Here, as in other 
hooks of ©, we occasionally find corrections, in accordance 
with the Hebrew text, which were introduced by scribes at an 
a, act e.g., ’Aa[a]inpos (B) from wyneny, instead of the 
doubtless inexact ‘Apragépéys of the translator, and Otagriv (B) 
from ‘pngen, instead of ‘Agriv. 

The tendency, so common at the present day, to 
overestimate the importance of © for purposes of text- 
ual criticism is nowhere more to be deprecated than 
in the Book of Esther. It may be doubted whether 
even in a single passage of the book the Greek MSS 
enable us to emend the Hebrew text, which, as has been 
mentioned above, is singularly well preserved. 

A very small number of such passages might perhaps be 
adduced, if the Greek translation had come down to us in its 
original form ; but, as a matter of fact, the text underwent early 
and extensive corruption, so that now it is possibly worse than 
that of any other canonical book in the OT. 

Of great importance are the additions. They fall 
into two classes—(a} Hebraistic pieces, intended to 

10. Its ad supply the lack of religious sentiment (a 

ditions lack which must have been felt at an early 

* period; cp above, § 4) or to explain diff- 

culties —e.g., Mordecai’s refusal to prostrate himself 
before Haman. 

Thus we read, in glaring contrast to the original sense of the 
book, that Esther consented with great reluctance to become 
the wife of the uncircumcised king. To this class belong the 
following pieces—the prayer of Mordecai (81), the prayer of 
Esther (4), the expansion of the first interview between Esther 
and the king (5), the dream of Mordecai (1) and its interpretation 
(7). All this may once have been in Hebrew ; but the hypothesis 
is not probable. 

(4) Pieces written in the Greek rhetorical style—viz., 
the two epistles of the king (2 and 6). 

Here it is stated, among other things, that Haman was a 
Macedonian and desired to transfer the supremacy from the 
Persians to the Macedonians (613; cp 69). From this passage 
the term ‘ Macedonians’ has found its way into other parts of 
the book ; the allusion doubtless is to the bitter enmity which 
there was between the Jews and their Graeco-Macedonian neigh- 
bours, especially at Alexandria, 

In addition to these, we find a few shorter interpolations. 

The form of the book which lay before Josephus 
(about go A.D.) was mainly identical with A [8]; but it 
„ contained a few older readings, some 

ai Je 8 of which may be traced in B[a]. All 
i the longer interpolations except two 
were known to Josephus. 

Had he been acquainted with the two which refer to Mordecai’s 
dream he would have had little difficulty in adapting them to 
the taste of his educated readers. However, it would not, of 
course, be legitimate to conclude from their absence from the 
text used by Josephus that the two pieces were necessarily 
lacking in all other MSS of the same period. Moreover there 
are in Josephus’s account some small additional details. A 
few of these he may himself have invented, in order to point the 
moral of the story; but since there is at least one (relating to 
Esther 222; cp Ant. xi. 64 [Niese, § 207]) which does not 
appear in our texts of the LXX., and yet can scarcely have 
originated with him, we may infer, with tolerable certainty, 
that the copy of Esther used by Josephus contained some 
passages which are found in no extant Greek MS. 

All these materials Josephus treats with his usual 
freedom, softening down or omitting whatever was 
calculated to give offence to educated Greeks and 
Romans. 

Such arbitrary transformations were quite in keeping 
with the unhistorical character of the book. Very 

te similar tendencies showed themselves 

A ae among those Jews who spoke Semitic 

Sume, dialects ; but as the original text of 
Esther was here preserved from alteration by reason of 
the place which it occupied in the sacred canon, the 
additions and cmbellishments were confined to the 
Aramaic translation, or else formed matter for separate 


1 Large Arabic numerals are here used to denote the chapters 
of the additional pieces, as distinguished from the original book. 
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works. The additions to the original and literal Targum 
sometiines refer to the same subjects that are treated in 
the additions to the Greek text, though neither work 
has borrowed anything from the other. Some of these 
pieces are of considerable interest, and they are all very 
characteristic of Rabbinical Judaism. 

Not infrequently the interpolations violate our notions of good 
taste and contain much that is at variance with the original 
book. There are moreover lengthy digressions which have no 
real connection with the subject. 


In the so-called Second Targum such digressions are 
especially common, but they occur in the First also. 

The two Targums sometimes differ substantially from one 
another in matters of detail (thns ja 116, is, according to the 
one, the wicked Haman, according to the other, the wise Daniel, 
which latter view appears also in the Talmud, Aeg. 126); but 
they have very much incommon. The relation between them 
cannot be accurately determined until more is known of the 
MSS, which are said to offer great variations of text. Some 
interesting embellishments of the story of Esther, similar to 
those in the Targums and sometimes exactly agreeing with them, 
are to be found in Bab. Talm. Meg. 10 f} 

The reception of the Book of Esther into the canon 
occasioned so much discussion that a few words may 
c icit be allowed on the subject in addition 
13. Ganonicity. io what has been said under CANON 
($457). So late as the second century after Christ a 
distinguished teacher, Rabbi Samuel, pronounced Esther 
apocryphal (Jeg. 7a). These theoretical objections 
had no practical effect ; indeed among the mass of the 
Jews the story of the Jewish queen and the Jewish 
prime minister has always enjoyed a special reputation 
for sanetity. With respect to Greek-speaking Christians 
it may be mentioned that Melito of Sardis, for example, 
does not reckon Esther among the canonical books (see 
Eus. HZ 426). The Latin Church, since the time of 
Jerome, has rejected at least the later additions. The 
majority of the Syrian Christians went further still. 
Jacob of Edessa (about 700 A.D.) treats Esther as 
apocryphal (Wright, Catalogue of Syr. MSS in the 
Brit. Mus., 5986). The lists drawn up by the Syrian 
Monophysites do not include it in the canon; but we 
have no right to infer that the book was never read 
or used by the Christians of Syria. Aphraates (about 
350 A.D.) regards it as an authority, and it is also 
found in ancient MSS, such as the famous Codex Am- 
brosianus (edited by Ceriani), which, however, includes 
several other books universally reckoned uncanonical. 

The Nestorians alone appear to have had, down to modern 
times, no knowledge of the book whatsoever. (Luther formed a 
very just opinion of the Book of Esther; but whilst freely ex- 


pressing his disapproval of it he retained it in the canon. Since 
that time it has been regarded as canonical by Protestant as 


well as Roman Catholic nations.) See Jaub. of. cit. 241 (7. * 


(90); Kuenen, Ond., 551 7; Zimmern, ZATIV, 10 241 Z. 
(90); Wildeboer, Esther, in Nowack’s HA; Toy, ‘Esther as a 
Babyl. Goddess,’ Mew IWVorld, 6 130-145. See also references 
ahove, and cp PURIM. Th. N. 


ESYELUS (HcyHAoc [B*A]; H cynodoc [B2], 
i@HA [L]), r Esd. 18 RV=2 Ch. 352 JEMIEL 7. 


ETAM (BOY airan [BA]-m [L]). 

1. A town of Judah, mentioned by the Chronicler 
(2 Ch. 116; airar [A] arav [B*]) as one of the cities 
of defence built by Rehoboam. In the order of enu- 
meration it is placed between Bethlehem and Tekoa. 
It also occurs in © of Josh. 15 59a (airau [A]; cp Di. zx 
foc.) with Tekoa, Ephrath or Bethlehem, and Phagor 
(mod. Fiughir between Bethlehem and Hebron). Ac- 
cording to Josephus (Axt. viii. 73) it wasat Etam (fay), 
two schoeni from Jcrusalem, that Solomon had his well- 
watered gardens (cp BATH-RABBIM). ‘This points to the 
neighbourhood of the modern village of Arfds, half-an- 
hour S. from Bethlehem, where on the south side of the 
Wady Artās there are some ruins. The lowest of the 
so-called Pools of Solomon, not far off, is fed from 


1Sal. Posner, Das Targum Rischon zu dem biblischen 
Buche Esther (95) gives no great results hut (p. 5) a useful 
review of the midrashic literature. Cp W. Bacher, ‘Eine 
stidarabische Midrasch compilation zu Esth.’ (A/GIV/, 41 450 7.) 
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a source that is still known as ’Ain ‘“Ataén. See Con- 
DUITS, § 3; Eram ii 

2. A Simeonite town, grouped with Ain (g.7., 1), 
Rimmon, Tochen, and Ashan (1 Ch. 432), which Conder 
would identify with Khirbet ‘Aitin, 8 or 9 m. S. of 
Bét Jibrin. But is the name pey correct? It is not 
given in Josh. 197, and is probably a corruption of a 
partly effaced papy: if so, En Rimmon, which follows, 
is an unintentional dittogram, inserted by a corrector 
(Che.). (Pesh. in Ch. gives ajo eao fan) 
Bertheau takes a different view (see ETHER). 

3. Etam is again mentioned in an obscure genealogy 
in 1 Ch. 43 (uranu [A], nr. [L]; the name Jezreel alone 
is familiar) where post-exilic families living around the 
Judæan Etam (sce above, 1) are apparently referred to. 

For the MT puy vax aby (obrot marépes nra [L] various 
emendations have been proposed : (a) to read +349 instead of v3x 
(after GBA), (4) to read *2y +33 (so RV), or (c) to restore oe 
psy aN tn 19 (see Ki. SBOT). A simpler reading is ser 
Doty ‘aN; see SHELAH, 1. STIG: 


ETAM, ROCK OF (DOY YD, uram [BA]? iT. [L]. 
AITAN [Jos. 477. v. 88]). It was ‘in the fissure of the 
rock of Etam’ that Samson is said to have dwelt after 
burning the fields of the Philistines (Judg. 15811). The 
place was evidently in Judah, and was farther from 
the Philistine border than Lehi (v. 9), Since there was 
a Judahite town of the same name (see ETAM, 1) it is 
reasonable to suppose (with Stanley, Guérin, Wilson, 
etc.) that the narrator located Samson's rock there. It 
does not follow that more precipitous cliffs may not be 
found elsewhere. We have no right to begin with 
selecting the most striking rock, and then to identify 
this rock with Etam. 

It is not likely that there were two Judahite places called 
Etam. We therefore reject the claims of the great rock near 
“Artfif known as the "Arak Isma‘in (in a widy which is the upper 
continuation of the Wady es-Sarar), though the physical con- 
ditions perfectly fit the requirements of the story (P/Q, April 
1896, pp. 162-164; Schick, ZDPI’, 1887, pp. 131 4). ‘The 
cave is approached by descending through a crack or fissure in 
the very edge of the cliffs overhanging the chasm of Wady 
Isma‘in. The crack is scarcely wide enough to allow one person 
to squeeze through ata time. It leads down to the topmost of 
a long series of rudimentary steps, or small artificial foot-ledges, 
cut in the face of the cliff, and descending to a narrow rock 
terrace running along the front of the cave, and between it and 
the fragments of massive wall (belonging to an ancient Christian 
coenobium)." So writes Hanauer (PEFQ, April 1896, p. 163), 
who in October 1885 guided Schick, the well-known architect, 
to the spot. Such descriptions help us to understand how 
legends Itke that before us grew up. 

See also Hanauer (PEQ Jan. 1886, p. 25), and especially 
Schick, 2D/'I", 1887, p. 131 7. Against Conder’s identification 
of Etam with Beit ‘Aftab (cp Baed.(2) 161) see Wilson, Smith's 
DB?) 1 1004, and Schick, of. cit. Cp Leni TAKIE. 


ETERNAL, ETERNITY. For the abstract term 
‘eternity’ there is no word either in O'F Hebrew or in 
NT Greek.” Four times, however, the word occurs in 
AV; and thrice in RV. 

(a) 1 S. 1529, ‘ Also the eternity (M33) of Israel will not lie” 


(AVmg.). The rendering of EV is ‘strength’; on the renderings 

of the Vss. see Driver's note. EV suggests 

1. OT ‘victory,’ to which RVmg. adds ‘glory.’ The 

References. Tg. suggests that the text is corrupt (see Che. 
JOR, April 1899). 

(6) Is. 5715, ‘the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity * 
(EV after © [6 xaroucay roy aiava] Vg.); Ty pat. This vaguely 
grand idea lies outside the biblical conceptions. Most scholars 
(including Del. Di.) prefer ‘that dwelleth for ever’—z.e., who. 
is not subject to change (cp Ps. 10227). 

(c) Jer. 1010, ‘heis the living God, king of eternity’ (AVme.) ;. 
nay 379 (Theodot. Bactreds aitdvios). Here the true sense is. 


‘an everlasting king (EV). Jer. 101-16 isa post-exilic insertion ; 
the belief in the eternity of God's kingdom was the foundation 
of the belief in the eternity of the people of Israel. 


1 GA substitutes in v. 8 (for êv rpypadca ms mérpas) Tapa TO 
Xeimdppw ev re ommAraiv; cp Eus. yray mapa ro xemdppe (OS 
259 83, cp 1229). 

2 In MH there are two terms worthy of mention :—nysI 
and MDP (eg, ONT MD 1p, the eternity of the world, a 
philosophical tenet rejected by the Jewish teachers). 
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(d) Mi. 52 [1], ‘ whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
the days of eternity’ (AVmg.; cp © nuepay aidvos) ; oy DD. 
RV substitutes in the mg., ‘from ancient days’; both AV and 
RV give ‘from everlasting’ in the text. The old interpreters 
connected this with the ‘eternal generation of the Son’; Keil, 
while rejecting this view, still sought to maintain the essentials 
of orthodox tradition, and found a reference to the pre-existence 
of Christ and the revelations of Christ to primitive men. His- 
torical sense compels us to assent to RVmg. 

(e) Is. 96 [5] ‘Father of Eternity’ (RVe-), TY °2N. In the 
text RV (like AV) has ‘ Everlasting Father.’ (Nc.2A marhp tov 
péddovros aiwvos, Sym. watyp aimvos, Aq. waryp étt). If this 
is Correct, it must mean not ‘possessor of the quality of ever- 
lastingness ' (an un-Hebraic use of the term ‘ father’), but ‘one 
who cares perpetually for his people, like a father’ (cp Is. 2221). 
The reading may, however, be incorrect (cp FATHER, and see 
SBOT Is. 210; Heb. text, notes, 89, 195). 

Y) Eccles. 811, ‘he hath set eternity in their heart ’(RVmg-). 
On this rendering, which is hardly natural, see EARTH i. § 2 (4). 


Though, however, there is no abstract word for 
eternity, the conception of the endlessness of God 
and of persons or objects protected by 

2. OT Con- him is not wanting. Earlier genera- 
tions did not dwell on the thought ;! the 
catastrophe of the exile forced men to ponder upon it ; 
they found it not only a source of comfort but also the basis 
of an eschatology. From the far-off past to the far-off 
future (obiyray npiyp Ps. 902; cp. 4113 [14]), Yahwè 
was their God. So Dt. 3327 (nqp ‘aby ‘the ancient 
God’ ; in the]|line, obiy nyt: «everlasting arms’; cp 
Dr. in loc.). So too Is. 4028, bby Tbe ‘an everlast- 


ing God '’—an instructive passage, because it shows how 
concrete the Jewish conception of eternity was,—‘ He 
faints not, neither is weary.’ Eternity meant the most 
intense life. Hence later, ‘life’ and ‘eternal life’ 
came, in the mouth of Jesus, to be synonymous (see 
e.g., Mt. 1916 #7). Thus, having Yahwé as a shepherd, 
the faithful community could look forward to a perpetual 
duration for itself; ‘this God is our God for ever and ever’ 
(Ps. 4814), to which, unfortunately enough, MT gives as 
a || line, ‘he will be our guide unto death ' (nyo-Sy).? Or, 
to put it in another form, God’s loving-kindness (the 
bond between him and his people) would never fail 
(Ps. 1061 and often). 

It isa poetical extravagance, however, when the mountains 
and hills are called ‘everlasting’ (Gen. 49 26 where y ‘7 should 


be 39 °M [Di. ete.] | to Dy npaz): so Dt. 3315, Hab. 36. 
Is. 5410 assures us that ‘the mountains may depart, and the hills 
be removed’ (cp Ps. 462[3]). So in Ps.8928[29]/ Yahwe's 
covenant with David, and in Ecclus. 4515 his covenant with 
Aaron are said to be ‘for ever,’ and also ‘(as lasting) as the days 
of heaven.’ It was no secret, however, that the heavens would 
pass away (Is. 344516, Ps. 10226[27]). It is only God whose 
years can absolutely ‘have no end’ (Ps. 102 27 [28). 


Thus we get two Heb. terms for endless duration : (a) pbipl) 
and (4) ay). The two terms are combined in 39 mbip-ay 


(Is. 4517), ‘to ages of continuance ’ #= “world 
3. Heb. Terms. without end’ (EV). To these we must add 


(c) ns) and (P) T FIR. (a) poly, ‘age,’ can bé used in a 
limited sense, as when a slave who refuses to leave his master is 


ceptions. 


said to become his servant ‘for ever,’ pig, eis Tov aidve) or: 


when a loyal subject says to the king, ‘Let my lord live for 
ever.’4 So, in strongly emotional passages, nbìyb ‘for ever,’ 


l In Gen. 2133 ie we read that in Beersheba Abraham 
invoked Yahwé as oO? y bx (G cbs aiwvios, EV ‘the Everlasting 
God'). If the text is right, this should mean ‘ the ancient God’ 
(Ba., von Gall) and the writer will imply a reproof to some of his 
contemporaries (cp Dt. 29 26[25] 32 17). ‘ Everlasting God’ is in- 
appropriate here. Most probably, however nby ‘alain should be 
X, “elyn (Gen. 14 18-20)}—ż.e., ‘ Most High.’ So Renan. [A 
similar emendation, poy ‘na ‘gatesofthe Most High, may be 
suggested for Ps. 2479. The phrase ‘everlasting (or, eternal) 
God’, however, is certainly right in Is. 4028 (ody ‘tix, eds 
aiwveos), and Rom. 1626 (rod aiwviov deov, unique in NT)]. 

2 See ALAMOTH. 

3 ©, however, has simply éws rod aidvos. 
read ppdipy-ay. 

4 Probably, however, such a phrase includes a reference to the 
dynasty of the king. Not impossibly, too, it implies a popular 
belief that kings were privileged after death to join the company 
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can be nsed of a state of things which may some day be altered 
(¢.g-, 1s. 3214 ; cp 4214, where RV renders cbiyn ‘long time’). 

(e) NS} or N¥22, too, zeed not mean ‘for ever.’ We can some- 
times render ‘ uninterruptedly,’ as when the psalmist, expostu- 
lating with Yahwé, says, ‘ How long wilt thou forget me (ns) 
uninterruptedly ?' (Ps. 131 [2)). 

(d@) Da FIR ‘length of days,’ is of course ambiguous. 
In Ps. 214 [5] 9116 the context shows that ‘everlasting life’ is 
really meant; whether for the pious community or for the 
pious individual, is a question for exegesis. _ So in Ps. 236 the 
‘dwelling in the house of Yahwé’ spoken of is an endless one; 
where would he the happiness if death or the ‘foot of pride’ 
(Ps. 3611) could one day work a sad change? 


te) WNW? ‘for successive generations or ages,’ || pyiyd (Ps. 
891 [2] 4 [5] 10212 [13] 146 r0 etc.). 3 

In the NT we have alwros (often), with which els 
Tov ai@va and els rods aidvas are to be grouped,! and 
4. NT Terms twice (Rom 120 Juag 6) ditdcos. i RV 

‘and Ideas. prefers ‘eternal’ to ‘everlasting for 
alavios ; for diios (AV ‘eternal’ in 
Rom., ‘everlasting’ in Jude) it gives ‘ everlasting.’ 
This arises from a sense that wh alwvios in the NT is 
or may be more than ‘endless life.’ ob Sm EV 


‘everlasting life' (Dan. 122 @ {wh aldyios), comes to 
mean ‘life of (the Messianic) age,’ and includes all 
Messianic blessings (so e.g., Jn.315; cp vv. 35). The 
later Jewish literature preferred the expression ‘the life 
of the coming age’ because of its clear-cut distinction 
between the aja nrip—i.e. , the present dispensation—and 
the s33 ndiy—i.e., the Messianic ‘age’ (cp Mk. 1030 
Lk. 1830, Heb. 25 65). See EscHATOLOGY, § 82 77, 
also EARTH i. § 3. 

Aniong the notable phrases of NT are xéAaots alwyios 
Mt. 2546, RV ‘eternal punishment’; dAe@pos alwyeos, 
2 Thess. lọ, RV ‘eternal destruction’; and Ga 
mveúuaros alwylov, Heb. 914, RV ‘through the eternal 
Spirit.’ On the first two compare ESCHATOLOGY, § 98. 
The phrase rvetua aiwycoy has to be taken in connection 
with the preceding phrase (v. 12) alwvla Aúrpwois. The 
high priest could, according to the Law, obtain for the 
Jewish people only a temporary ‘redemption,’ for the 
bulls and goats whose blood he offered had but a 
temporary life; but Christ ‘entered in once for all by 
means of his own blood,’ and his life is not temporary, 
but eternal, or, which is the same thing, his ‘ spirit '— 
his enm mīi—is unlimited by time, is eternal. For 
Christ ‘has been made (high priest) according to the 
power of an indissoluble life,’ cara úvauıv (wis 
åkaraħúrov (Heb. 7 16). 

Thus the word commonly used for ‘eternal’ in NT 
means (1) endless (2) Messianic. In the Fourth Gospel 
and in the First Epistle of John, however, we find a 
noteworthy development in the sense of alwvios. The 
word seems there to refuse to be limited by time- 
conditions altogether. {wh alwycos is represented, some- 
times indeed as future (Jn. 627 1225 414 36), but more 
generally as already present (Jn. 173 and other pass- 
ages; cp 1126/f. 851). This is akin to the view ex- 
pressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews, according to 
which the éivdpecs wéAdNovros alvos may be ‘tasted’ 
even now (Heb. 65). ' Eternal life,’ thus viewed, is 
indeed 4 dvTws fw ‘the life which is [life] indeed’ 
(1 Tim. 619 RV). Itis one of the most noteworthy faults 
of TR that it substitutes for this fine reading the 
ordinary term aiwyos, ‘everlasting,’ ‘eternal.’ 

T. K.C. 

ETHAM (DNN; Syr. Atham, Ar. /thdm, Copt. 
O@0OH and BoyOan [var. Boyðail; ETHAM). 

G’s readings are: in Ex. 13 20, oĝfou [BAFL], nar [NN], Aq. 
Sym. Theod., etc.; in Nu. 3836 /. Bovôðav [BAFL] for original 


of the divine ones (maby %3, lit. ‘sons of Elohim’). Our 
knowledge of the popular Israelitish beliefs is too slight to permit 
us ever to dogmatize about them. The influence of the neigh- 
bouring nations must, however, have tended to the production 
of a belief in the quasi-divinity of kings. 

1 Note also the deeply felt expression eis macas Tas yeveds TOU 
al@vos Tay atwvwv (Eph. 321). See RVing. 
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Bovap, [cod. 58 in v. 6]; in Nu. 338 BAL om., but BabAF read 
avrot (see below). 

The second station of the Israelites at the Exodus, 
situated at the ‘end (ayp) of the wilderness’ (Ex. 
1320 Nu. 336). ‘Thus it was the last city on properly 
Egyptian ground, and therefore (being also near the 
straight road to Philistia; Ex. 1317) to be sought at 
the E. end of the Wady ‘Timilat and near the (North- 
ern?) shore of the Crocodile (7émsis) Lake. There 
is no proof whatever of the various identifications with 
Bir Abū-Rūk (Schleiden), Bir Maktal (Ebers; spelled 
Bir Mahdal, in Baed.), Bir Sués (Hengstenberg), places 
which are, besides, all situated in the desert, partly E. 
of the Red Sea. Why Daphnæ-Tahpanhes (Brugsch), 
cannot be Etham, is shown elsewhere (EXODUS i. § 13). 
The name cny reminds us strongly of cha (sec PITHON), 


and if we follow 6's text in Num. [* =o]! the identity 
is very plausible (Sharpe, Wellh.). If Pithom is the 
same as modern Tell el-Mashiita, it was indeed the 
last city of Goshen, which has, at the E., room only for a 
few villages and fortifications (about ro miles to Lake 
‘Timsaih).2 This identification therefore is highly prob- 
able. Otherwise, we might suppose a neighbouring 
place ealled after the same local god, -¢#im, Ethim.? 
The name of this place might also have been abridged. 
This, however, is less probable, and unnecessary. Other 
Egyptological explanations cannot be upheld.4 See 
Exobus i. § 10 7%, GOSHEN i. § 2, SUCCOTH, PITHOM. 


W. M. M. 
ETHAN (D'N; ‘lasting, strong’; adam [BL], 
AlOAN [-\]). 
1. An Ezrahite, whose wisdom was excelled by 


Solomon's, 1 K. 431 [511] (yaiðav [BA], 427; so also 
in GEB of Jer. 50(27) 44). ‘The true reading of the 
passage, which of course determines the explanation, 
is considered elsewhere (see MAMuOL, HEMAN) 68, 
which calls Ethan rò» fapeirny (@4 eSpandirny, cp 
Pss. 88 f.), very possibly considered him to be an 


Edomite (cp Job 4217c, @®xC), Edom being renowned 
for its wise men (Jer. 497). To the Chronieler, however, 
this view was unaeceptable. Ethan (and not only he, but 
also the wise men who in r K. 431[511] are mentioned 
with him} must be of an Israelitish stock. ‘The question 
of his age, too, must be cleared up. Hence in 1 Ch. 26 
not only Zimri (or Zabdi), but also Ethan, Heman, Cal- 
col, and Daraare sons of Zerah, the son of Judah. ‘Thus 
1 K. 431 [511] receives a thoroughly new interpretation. 
To this Judahite Ethan it is possible — possible but 
hardly probable—that the author of the heading of 


1 The prefixed Z would not be the Egyptian article (Knobel- 
Dillmann) but A{ed), ‘house, place’ (cp Piruom, PI-BESETH). 
@'s transliteration 8 conforms to the rule that Egyptian 
+w is rendered by Gk. 8. This J (‘house’) is sometimes 
omitted, like the Hebrew equivalent Beth. [As another ex- 
planation of the £ of Boudav, H. A. Redpath suggests that perhaps 
it is a reproduction of the prep. 3 on the first occurrence of the 
name repeated in the second verse. | 

2 No argument can be drawn from the fact that the adjoining 
desert is called ‘desert of Etham’ in Nu. 338 (P), but ‘desert 
of Shur’ in Ex. 15 22 (E) The two frontier places are different. 
Note especially that the strange ‘of Etham’ is omitted by G8 


(but BabA FL read avrot—ie., 09). 


3 Pap. Anast. vi. 4 r5 speaks of the fort (Atmu)of king Mernep- 
tah which is (at D 7(u)-4u, ‘E. of Petom of Merneptah which is 
(at?) Tuku.' It is not, however, clear whether this would be 
another Pithom, or, as is more natural, that built by Rameses 
II. Gee WMM. As. u. Eur. 135) which would, as a royal city, 
change itsname. On the Thou (?)of the Zia. Azt., see PiTHOM. 

4 The comparison with Egyptian 4/2 (closing) ‘fortress, fort,’ 
from the root which in Coptic becomes Sd¢e ‘to shut,’ is quite 
impossible. Anast. v.201 mentions a ‘fortress’ (tzu) near 
T(a)-ku (cp preceding note); but no city with this name can 
be found. We are equally precluded from comparing the 
Coptic 46, ‘to close’; with the article this would be f-/d, 
‘the closing.’ Naville (Pithom, 28 f.) compares the name 
A-du-ma of the ‘ Bedawi-tribes’ mentioned in Anast. vi. 414, 
in which all recent writers have rightly seen the name Edom. 
The dental forbids the identification with Etham. (The alleged 
name Adima reads Kad-ima; see KEDEMAH.) Besides, Etham 
must be an Egyptian place,—not several journeys E. in the 
wilderness. 
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Ps. 89 (atdav [BN], aimar [R], atay [T]), ascribed the 
composition of that psalm. It is much more natural 
to assume that he meant the eponym of the post-exilic 
Ethan-guild of temple-singers (see 2). 

Jastrow (Beit. z. Ass. 3, Heft 2; cp Rel. Bab. and Ass. 
519) identifies the Ethan of ı K. 43r [5rr] with the mythic 
Babylonian Etana (the hero with whom the mythic eagle allied 
itself, and who took flight for heaven clinging to the eagle's 
breast, but fell to earth with the eagle and died—unlike the 
Elijah of the noble Hebrew legend).! He assumes this largely 
on the ground that the names of Ethan’s companions in r K 
43r (511}--viz., Heman, Calcol, and Darda—appear to be non- 

ebraic, and suspects that Bahylonian references may also be 
found to these three names. It is a part of this theory that 
Etana, like Ethan, means ‘strong.’ Etana is not, however, 
renowned for his wisdom, and ‘Ethan’ in 1 K. Zc. may be due 
to corruption (see MAHOL). 


2. (adap [xin 1 Ch. 1517], atOav [Bin 1 Ch. 15 1719, 
and N in 1Ch.1519]), son of Kishi or KUSHAIAIt 
(y.v.), the head of one of the ‘ families’ which had the 
hereditary office of temple musicians and singers (1 Ch. 
644 [29] 151x719) also called JEDUTHUN (g.v.). In 
appearance this is an altogether different Ethan from 
the preceding ; but the appearance is illusory. From 
a critical inspection of the narratives the truth appears 
to be this. On a re-organisation of the guilds of singers 
in late post-exilic times the authorities of the temple 
looked out for nominal founders of those guilds belong- 
ing to Davidic and Solomonic times. One older name 
—that of ASAPH (¢.v., 3)—was retained; to this two 
fresh ones—viz. Heman and Ethan (or Jeduthun)——were 
added. These names were derived from 1 K. 431 [511]. 

A threefold assumption was made: (1) that the persons so 
called were Israelites, (2) that they were singers, and (3) that 


they were contemporaries, of David. As to (1), mmx has no 
doubt the meaning of ‘native’ (Lev. 1629), and in the headings 


of Pss. SS and 89 GBNART renders ‘ Ezrahite’ by teparyAle]i- 
tns (cp BA of 1 K. 427). As to (2), if Solomon sang to perfection, 
Heman and Ethan who vied with him must, it seemed, have heen 
eminent singers. As to (3), a possible interpretation of 1 K., 4e., 
no doubt favours the view that all three were contemporaries. 
We have seen already that it was one great object of the circle 
to which the Chronicler belonged to make the past a reflection 
of the present. 


A little earlier it would have sufficed to make Heman 
and Ethan Israelites. ln post- Nehemian times it 
was thought a matter of course that these two great 
singers should have been Levites. Hence Ethan is 
placed by the Chronicler among the Merarite Levites 
(1 Ch. 644). The one psalm,? however (89), which is 
ascribed to Ethan (or to the guild named after him) 
describes him simply as ' the Ezrahite.’ Either this is 
a slip of the memory, or the old name was still regarded 
as the highest title (see 1). See GENEALOGIES i. § 7. 

3. Son of ZiaAH and father of Adaiah in the second gene- 
alogy of ASAPH, 3, r Ch. 642 [27] (atðav [B], ovpe [A], nOop [L]). 
In the first genealogy the name is Joan (3). It is noticeable 
that in the second pedigree a certain ETHNI (g.v.) b. Zerah 
is mentioned. This gives a new view of the relation between 
Ethan and Asaph. As Wellhausen remarks, the same elements 
occur again and again in these chapters of Chronicles in 
different connections ; consistency would have been too great 
a hindrancé to the idealism of the writer (/’702.(4), 220 £). 

4. See Ecanus. T. K. C,—S. A. C. 


ETHANIM (DYNN, ie. '[month of] perennial 
streams’; cp DINN NT in Ph.; a@amein [B], -Neim 
[A], -n [L]. 1 K. 82. See MONTH, §§ 2, 5. 

ETHANUS (#£7H#4NUS), 4 Esd.1424 RV, AV ECANUS. 


ETHBAAL (SY3NN, ‘with Baal,’ § 22; cp Itti-Bel, 
‘with Bel,’ the name of the father of the first Sargon, 


and €1@wBadoc, below, =SyaiAX, ‘with him is 
Baal’; 160eBaad [B] 1aB- [A], 1608. [L]), king of 
the Sidonians, and father of Jezebel the wife of Ahab 
(1 K. 1631). 

According to Josephus (c. 4f. 118; quoting Men- 
ander), Fithobal (El@aB8anros), a priest of Astarte, placed 
himself on the throne of Tyre by murder, 50 or 60 
years after the time of Etpwuos or HIRAM (¢.v., 1). 


1 See Maspero, Dawn of Civ., 698 7; Harper, Beit. z. Ass. 
2391 f., Acad., Jan. 17, March 2r, 189r. 
2 a ascribes Ps. 88[87] also to Ethan (acéap). 
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With the same writer (Axt. viii. 132) we may safely 
identify this king with the Ethbaal of 1 K. 

‘Sidonians’ is used in the wider sense for ‘ Phoenicians.’ The 
name also occurs on the Taylor-cylinder as Tuba'lu (king of 
Sidon), AB 291; cp M‘Curdy, //ist., Proph., Mon. 2276. See 
PHa:NICIA. PARAG, 

ETHER (ONY), a place in the Negeb of Judah, men- 
tioned between Libnah and Ashan (Josh. 1542, (Oak 
[B, see below], a@ep [AL]), but also assigned to Simeon 
(197, 1e@ep [B], Be. [A], ecep [L]). It is evidently 
the Athach to which, aecording to MT of r S. 3030, 
David sent a part of the spoil of Ziklag, and @® actually 
reads (Oax = 5ny in Josh. Lc. 

In Josh. 197, however, ©, like MT, supports ‘Ether.’ In |I 
list of Simeonite villages in 1 Ch, 432 Bertheau is of opinion that 
Ether (which he prefers to Athach) is represented by Etam. 
This, however, is probably a mistake (see Eram i., 2). Ether 
is a corruption of Athach, which is most certainly represented in 
1 Ch. (Ze.) by Tochen, and Etam can be accounted for otherwise. 

Possibly both Athach and Tochen are corruptions of 
a third word—Anaboth. See ANAB, ATHACH. 

TRC: 

ETHIOPIA in EV is the equivalent of W953, repre- 


senting the Ai@corfa or Aiĝíormes (originally ‘burnt,’ Że., 


‘dusky-faced ones’) of ©, and the Æthiopia of 

1. Form Vg.; as rendering the name of the son of Ham 
f nam A + 

Of name. (Gen. 106-81 Ch.1 8-10), wais always transliterated 


(CusH ; xovs, xov@ [E Gen.107], Chus); ‘v3, ‘Ethiopian,’ 
Jer. 13 23, etc., RV ‘Cushite’in Nu. 12 1 (5 At@idmcaaa), etc.; see 
CuSH i., § 2, Cust, 3. The Hebrew name is found also in Ass. 
K üsu ;\ in Persian trilingual inscriptions, Bab. A#u is rendered 
by Pers. Kustyā, ‘the Cushites.’. The Semites, evidently, bor- 
rowed the name from Egypt. There the earliest form is in dyn. 


12, Ass (like piy>)2; later the defective orthography AS, K3/,3 is 
common, but even the Coptic form €600G); €6W) (Boh. 
€8W)G)), written '4in Demotic and later hieroglyphics (rexvers 


in Gk. transliteration as proper name), ‘ Ethiopian,’ betrays the 
middle consonant by the euphonic Aleph protheticum, pointing 
to £k'6&2). The Semitic form comes from a late vulgar pro- 
nunciation A@¥, which omits the middle radical.4 


In the time of dynasty 12 the name Kush seems to 
have designated a tribe occupying southern Nubia. 
As far as we can determine the territory 
of nama of the tribe in question,5 it began some- 

in Egypt what N. of the second cataract. About 

* 1500, the annals of Thotmes III. still 
retain the traditional distinction of N. and S. Nubia as 
IVawaé (a name not much known after 1000 B.C.) and 
A(0)si, but AO, the larger part of the country, then 
commonly gives its name to Nubia in general. 

Later, ZA()o¥z, ‘Kushite,’ completely displaced the earlier 
term 2éhési (¢.e., Eastern-African, including Hamites as well 
as Negroes, although used by preference of the most character- 
istic African race—ie., the Negro—exactly as the Gk. Al@dow). 

The Hebrew writers too knew that Kush was the 
country S. of Egypt (Judith 110), beginning at SYENE 
[g.v.], or, more exactly, above the 
island of Phila. How far S. it ex- 
tended in the vast regions on the White and the Blue 
Nile, they knew of eourse as little as the Egyptians. 
Whilst the Greeks, however (e.¢., Homer), had the most 
erroneous ideas on the position and extent of Ethiopia 
(sometimes they extended it as far as India !), the Pales- 
tinians, like the Egyptians, clearly distinguished Kush 
from the African coasts of the Red Sea (Punt or Put, 
g.v.) The list of provinces of Darius I. even dis- 
tinguished Aw, Puf, and the J/aszya tribes (Egyptian 
Afazoy) named between these two. Kush, therefore, 
must be limited to the Nile valley and not be identified 
geographically with the vague Greek tern: A/@coria.® 


2. Meaning 


3. In Palestine. 


1 Once A7Su, Knudtzon, Gedete an den Sonnengott, no. 68. 


24 
CSI LD 2122, Petrie, Season, 340—K35%, 
= iN } Abyd, 3926, etc. : 

TA N 
canana e 


4 A hamzeh, to adopt the terminology of Arabic grammar. 

5 Cp Brugsch, AZ '82, p. 30. 

8 To apply the term to Abyssinia is strikingly erroneous, for 
Abyssinia was never subject—and hardly even known—to the 
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[The meaning of ‘beyond the rivers of Cush’ (Is. 18 1 Zeph. 3 10) 
is not altogether clear. Both passages appear to be very late ; 
they cannot be used as authorities for the geographical views of 
Isaiah and Zephaniah. In Zeph., 4c., we must render 25, 
te beyond,’ implying that the region beyond the streams of 

ush was one of the most distant points from which the dis- 
persed Jews would be restored to Palestine. We cannot, how- 
ever, say that Cush is always distinctly represented as one of 
the remotest countries. It is mentioned quite naturally in con- 
nection with Egypt in Ps. 68 31 [32] Is. 203 5 Ezek. 304 Nah. 39. 
(Whether Ps. 874 Is. 433 4514 may he added, is matter for in- 
quiry.) Great caution is necessary in discussing the references 
to Cush (see Cusu i., § 2, CusHAN, CusHt, 3). More than one 
ethnic name seems to have been written w3; hence the distress- 
ing confusions which have arisen. On the difficult prophecy in 
which the Ethiopian Cushites appear to be desc ene 18) 
there is difference of opinion; cp Che. SBOT (Isaiah, Heb.), 
who recognises the corruptness of the text and seeks to correct 
it; see also CusH i., § 2). 


The Egyptians knew the eountry in earliest times 
under the name {#zé, ‘the South’ (also Ast ?), using 
Wawat originally of a central distriet. 
It was not exactly tributary;! but the 
pharaohs sent trading expeditions thither—e.g., one with 
300 asses of burden to Ama(m), near, or S. of, Khartiim 
(EGYPT, § 47). They derived much of their timber for 
large ships from the forests of central or S. Nubia, or 
even had the ships built on the spot with the assistance 


4. History. 


Fic. 1.—Head-dress of Ethiopian king. After Lepsius. 


of the Nubian chiefs. In war-time these chiefs furnished 
thousands of archers to the pharaoh. This barbarous 
Negro country, therefore, seems to have been completely 
under Egyptian influence. Its conquest was undertaken 
by the kings of dyn. 12 (EGYPT, § 50). The A’'os2 
people, now first mentioned, seem to have been more 
warlike than the tribes of the N. (Fawat), so that 
Usertesen III. had to fix his strongly fortified frontier 
at Semneh (about 21° 32’ N. lat.). Though apparently 
independent during the Hyksos period, Nubia was again 
made subject after 1600 B.C. by ’Ahmose (Ahmes) 1. 
and his successors, and remained so down to about 
r100 B.C. The southernmost traces of an Egyptian mili- 
tary post have been found at Ben Naga (Naka), near the 
sixth cataract (see EGYPT, after col. 1208, map no. 1); 
and slave-hunting expeditions may have extended even 
more tothe S. The Nile valley seems to have been con- 
tent to remain tributary without giving Egypt trouble. 
The many wars in ‘vile Nubia’ (A¥ kst) were probably 
merely slave-hunting expeditions in the S., or punitive 
raids upon the rapacious desert-tribes (the Azzi or 
Trog(l)odytes? in the N., the Mazoy (or Masoy) near 
Sennar (see above)). ‘The banks of the Nile, therefore, 
were covered not only with military forts but also with 
temples and Egyptian colonies. Although the Egyptian 
elements were absorbed without leaving many traces in 
the language or the racial type, the country became to a 
certain extent civilized. The government was in the 
hands of a viceroy (residing ‘at the holy mountain’ in 


kings of Egypt or of Napata-KoS. The general Greek expression 
(rendered //edpfeya@) was limited to Abyssinia by the scholars of 
Aksum, a limitation that has caused very great confusion in 
modern literature. 

1 An official says, ‘ Never could any work be done (before me) 
in the region around Elephantiné with only one war-vessel’ 
(inser. of ‘Una,’ 4 41). The earliest expedition recorded is that 
of king Snefru(i) of dyn. 4, who is said, on the stone of Palermo, 
to have brought 7ooo men and 200,000 animals as booty from 
Ethiopia. 

2 Mariette’s results, however. in his Listes Géographiques, 
rest on absurd identifications of the names recorded by Thut- 
mosis IIT. 

3 ‘Trogodytes ’ seems better attested than ‘ Troglodytes.’ 
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Napata)? who had the title ‘royal son of Koš.'? 
The tribute and products of the country were chiefly 
gold (rarely, wrought gold), precious red stones, ostrich 
feathers, leopard skins, cattle, live monkeys, ivory, ebony, 
some incense, etc. (ep Herod. 3 97114). 

We find Nubia an independent kingdom in dyn. 22. 
It seems that the high-priestly family at Thebes when 
yielding to the power of the Tanitic pharaohs ( EGYPT, § 
617.) had fled to the southern provinces 


a5 ar f and there founded an independent state. 
Ethiopia. In few countries of antiquity was the 


theocratie ideal of the priesthood realised 
as completely as in this new ecclesiastical kingdom of 


Fic. 2.— Ethiopian queen, Roman period. After Lepsius. 


Napata. Every affair of state was directed by oracles 
of Anion; even the king was elected from certain royal 
descendants in a way very similar to that described in 
1S. 10x19, and if the priests were dissatisfied with the king, 
they simply communicated to him an oracle that he should 
leave the throne (or even commit suicide).? The priest- 
hood seems to have enjoyed a wealth quite dispropor- 
tionate to the resources of the country. No wonder 
that the discontented Egyptian priests of later times 
described pious Ethiopia to the Greeks (especially 
Herodotus) as the most ideal of lands, where people 
lived in unexcelled orthodoxy, and, consequently, in 
Utopian wealth and power. This new kingdom does 
not seem to have extended very far up the White Nile ; 
its frontiers in N. Kordofan and Sennar are unknown ; 
the nomadic desert-tribes between the Nile and the Red 
Sea could not be tractable subjects. Thus it does not 
seem to have included much outside of the narrow Nile 
valley from Philæ to Khartiim, which is a poor country, 
not admitting of much agriculture. With such meagre 
resources, Kush could never hold its own against united 
Egypt. The unfavourable political conditions of Egypt 
however, allowed the king of Kōš to occupy S. Egypt 


1 Vt, Npy, a name meaning in the language of the country 
something like ‘ bank of the river.’ For the incorrect identifi- 
cation with rj, See MEMPHIS. 


2 Strangely, his province seems sometimes to have included 
the frontier districts of Egypt as far as Eileithyia (el-Kab). 

3 The best account, with a few exaggerations, of this strange 
state of things is found in Diodorus. A singular fact is that the 
king’s mother was for the most part co-regent—a trace of the 
matriarchy so prevalent in E. Africa. 
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with Thebes soon after 800 B.C., and king P’anhy could 
even attempt to subjugate the rest of the disunited 
counties, about 750 (see EGYPT, § 65; on the more suc- 


cessful conquest by Sabak6, on Sabatako [or Sebichos ?] 
and T(a)hark6 [see TIRHAKAH], 76., §66a@). Nah. 39 
refers to this period; Jer. 469 Ezek. 3804 (385, very 
strange) refer to Ethiopian mercenaries in Egypt rather 
than to the past period of the 25th dynasty. ZERAU (5) 
and So (gg.v.) do not belong here. The strange 
anomaly of Nubia as a great empire, which even tried 
to stop the progress of Assyria in Asia, did not last 
very long. For the Ethiopians to hold even Egypt 
was too hard a task. The last attempt to regain it 
was made by Tantamen! in 667. He tells us in a long 
inscription how, encouraged by a dream, he easily 
conquered Egypt to Memphis; but he does not tell 
of his subsequent defeat. The ascendancy of dyn. 
26 shut the Ethiopians out completely. 

On several cases of unfriendly contact with the Ethiopians 
under Psametik (I. and II.?) and Apries, see Ecypt, 8§ 67-69. 
The kings Atirunras, Asparuta (circa 600 B.C.) and several 
named P‘anhy are mentioned. One surnamed Arura was 
dethroned by Harsidt(ef); these two kings and their successor 
Nastasen(n), who records great victories over the southern 
peoples, reigned about 400. During the whole Persian period 
the kingdom of Kush was tributary to the Persian kings (cp 
Esth.118/), having been subjugated by Cambyses in 524. 
The Ptolemies also had at least a strong influence in Napata.? 
Under Ptolemy 1V.3king Erkamen(Epyayévys) had the courage 
to refuse the abdication demanded of him by the priests, and 
broke the power of the clergy by a great slaughter in Napata. 


The southern residence Meroé (Eth. originally 
Berua; cp mod. Segerauie?) came more into pro- 
55. Meroé minence from the time of Ergamenes 
> : (who was not, however, the founder). 

as capital. On the loss of the Dodekaschcenus dis- 
trict (ending at Pnubs or Hierasycaminus) 4 to Ptolemy 


Fic. 3.—One of the pyramids of Meroé. After Hoskins. 


V. Epiphanes (fragmentary report of the war in Agath- 
archides), see Egypt, § 71. The kingdom now sank 
more and more in culture (art, architecture, hiero- 


1 Written Tanwati-Amen; in Assyrian pronunciation, Tan- 
damani ; ina Greek tradition disfigured to Tementhes. Kipkip, 
where he fled according to ASur-bani-pal, cannot be identified. 

2 The war of Ptol. I. Soter with the Blemmyans (Diod. jii. 52 
is a strange confusion of the interior and the coast of Ethiopia), 
the Nubian tribute (?) at the coronation of Ptol. I1., the imitation 
of Ptol. III.’s name by Erkamen and his successur Azahramen 
prove this. h 

3 See Mahaffy, Emp. of the Ptol. 273, on the emendation of 
“ Ptolemy I1.” ; 

4 This district paid tithe to the Isis of Phila and seems to 
have formed, sometimes, a kind of neutral zone between Etbiopia 
and Egypt. 
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glyphic inscriptions, become indescribably barbarous) 
and in power. An attack on Egypt! by the one-eyed 
queen Kandake (see CANDACE) caused her defeat by 
C. Petronius in 24 B.C., the Roman occupation of the 
Dodecascheenus, and the destruction of Napata. This 
shattered the weak empire, and although Nero's spies 
exaggerated in reporting that Meroé was in ruins (some 
later buildings are found there), ouly a shadowy remnant 
of the old kingdom seems to have subsisted on the Blue 
Nile. 
It may be mentioned that the Egyptians figured the inhabitants 
of Kush as negroes—among them a minority of reddish-brown 
(é.e., Hamitic?) tribes. The settled Cushites 
6. Ethnology of the independent period seem to have been 
of Nubia. rather pie negroes 2 (contrast Gen. 106), most 
probably akin (but not all directly) to the modern 
Nubd (not to the Hamitic Bedja or Beda), who speak a language 
of the Nilotic3 type. The population of the southern part may 
have been somewhat different. Certainty as to this depends on 
the decipherment of some inscriptions in as yet unknown char- 
acters,4 and representing evidently the vernacular language in 
opposition to the Egyptian writing of the priests. The Romans, 
after Augustus, speak only of the independent tribes of the 
Nubz or Nobades on the Nile, the rapacious Blemmyes and 
Meyabari in the East. They gave much trouble tothe Romans, 
who had to suhsidise the Nobadians, Beginning with the latter, 
they were converted to Christianity only in the sixth century. 
In the district around the ruins of Meroé arose the Christian 
kingdom of Aloa.6 This and the Nobadian kingdom held their 
own against the Mohammedans down to the Middle Ages. 
W. M. M. 
ETH-KAZIN, AV ITTAH-KAZIN (PSP MIY ; TroAin 


KaTacemM [B], tr. kacim [A], kai ciN [L]), a landmark 
of the frontier of Zebulun, mentioned after Gath-hepher 
and before Rimmon-methoar (Josh. 1913). If AV is 
right in taking the final letter in any as radical, we might 
with Halévy (/As., 6th ser., 8552) render ‘ Athé is lord ' 
(cp the deity Athé in ATARGATIS); but the form of the 
Hebrew name is open to suspicion (cp ©). The an in 
nny may be due to the neighbourhood of ani Most 
probably we should read sy ‘city (of),’ following @%4 ; 
perhaps too psp, ‘magistrate,’ should rather be yxyp,-—— 
t.e., Kasiu, an old divine name. ‘The same name may 
be probably found in Hirata-Kazai (or Kasai) mentioned 
by Ašur-bāni-pal in his celebrated campaign into 
Arabia ; see Gottheil, /BZ 17210 f. ('98). For traces 
of deities in place-names cp BENE-BERAK, and see 
NAMES, §9 f- TeK- CS. Awe, 


ETHMA (ooma [B]), 1 Esd. 935 AV = Ezra 1043 
NEBO (4). 
ETHNAN (NN, § 10; cennwn” [B], c0naàı [A], 


EONaN [L]), ‘son’ of Ashhur, a Judahite (1 Ch. 47), per- 
haps representing the Judean city ITHNAN (Josh. 1523). 


ETHNARCH (e@napyHc), EV ‘governor,’ lit. 
‘ruler of a nation,’ a title applied to Simon the Mac- 
cabee (1 Macc. 1447 151 f. ; cp Jos. Awd. xiii. 66), also to 
ARCHELAUS [g.v. ], and in 2 Cor.11 32 to the ‘ governor’ 
of DAMASCUS [g.v., § 13] under ARETAS. In the last 
case the éĝvápxns is really the head of the tribal territory 
bordering on Damascus, the political organisation of the 


l Caused most probably by the interference of the Roman 
governor in Ethiopian affairs. The first governor of Egypt, C. 
Cornelius Gallus, in an inscription of 29 B.C. (SBAIV, 1896, 
Pp. 476) boasts ‘recepisse in tutelam’ (the Greek version only 
‘in alliance’), the king of Ethiopia, and to have established a 
ruler (¢yrannus) of the Triacontascheenus in Ethiopia—i.e., of 
the part reaching to about the second cataract. 

2 See W. M. Müller in Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia ('94); Schaefer, AZ 33 114 (95). 

3 The nearest linguistic relatives of the Nuba are the 
mountain negroes in E. Kordofiin; then come the Barea and 
Kunama on the Abyssinian frontier. 

4 Some inscriptions in a simplified hieroglyphic system are so 
barbarous that it is still disputed whether they are to be con- 
sidered as Meroitic in language or merely as bad Egyptian. 

_ > Formed by Bedja elements—to judge by some fragmentary 
inscriptions. 

6 The Nab. vsp is well known as a personal name; that it was 
also a divine name appears from the Ar. ‘A4éd-Kusai (cited by 
We, GGA, '99, p. 245). 

7 Perhaps an instance of the pronunciation ,=0; cp Del. 
Assyr. Gr. 43 (Ki. SBOT). 

_ 8 For actual examples of é@vépyns in this sense from Gk. 
inscriptions in the Hauran, etc., see Schür. Sz. Kr., Le. 
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Nabatzeans being primarily tribal (Schür. S4 Av. '99 i.; 
cp District, 1). ‘The head of the Jewish community 
in Alexandria also had the title of Ethnarch (Jos. Axt. 
xiv. 72), and Origen (ÆJ. ad Afric., ap. Schür. G V7 1534 
2150) speaks of the Jewish Ethnarch in Palestine in his 
own day as ‘differing in nothing from a king.’ See 
ISRAEL, § 77; GOVERNMENT, § 29; DISPERSION, $§§ 
7-9: 

ETHNI ('JMN), a Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch. 641 [26] 
(aBanei [BA] H@aNnia [L]) = JEATERAI, RV JEA- 
THERAI, I Ch. 621 [6] (MN?;! seOple]i [BAL]. 
See ETHAN, 3. 


EUBULUS (eyBoyAoc [Ti. WH)]) joins Paul in his 
greeting to Timothy (2 Tim.421), The name is not 
met with again; it is somewhat unaccountably: absent 
even from the lists of the ' seventy disciples’ compiled 
by Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus. 


EUCHARIST 
I. Accounts of Institution HI. Early Christian usage 
(S$ 1-3). (8 14). 
II. Significance in accounts Greek parallels (§ 15). 
($$ 4-6). P Agapæ (8$ 16, 18). 
Other views in NT Development of Euchar- 
(8§ 7-10). ist (§$ 17-19). 


Non-canonical writings (8$ 11-13). 
I. Accounts of Institution. —Two distinct narratives 
of the institution of the Lord's Supper or Holy Eucharist 
are found in the Synoptic Gospels. 


R 801) We may take first the account given 


ae a by Mk., setting beside it the modified 
reproduction of it in Mt. 
Mk. 14 22. Mt. 2626. 
And as they were eating Now as they were eating, 
He took bread, blessed Jesus took bread and blessed 


and brake and gave to 
them and said : 

Take: 

this is my body. 

And taking a cup he gave 


and brake and giving to 
the disciples said : 

Take, eat: 

this is my body. 

And taking a cup he gave 


thanks thanks 
and gave to them; and gave to them, 
and they all drank of it: saying: 


and he said to them: Drink ye all of it: 

This is my blood of the for this is my blood of the 
covenant, which is shed on covenant which for many is 
behalf of many. shed for remission of sins. 


The insertion of the command ‘eat,' after ‘take,’ is 
probably due to a desire to lessen the abruptness. ‘The 
change of the statement ‘they all drank of it’ into the 
command ‘Drink ye all of it’ is parallel with this. 
Both changes may be due to liturgical use, as also the 
addition of ' for remission of sins.’ 

We may next compare the nar- 
2 Lik and Paul. rative of Lk., setting it side by side 
with that of Paul. 


Ek. 2217: 

And he received a cup and 
gave thanks and said : 

Take this and divide it among 
yourselves; for I say unto 
you, I will not drink from 
now of the fruit of the vine, 
until the kingdom of God 
come. 

And he took bread and gave 
thanks and brake and gave 
to them saying: 

This is my body 

{[which is given on your behalf: 
do this unto my remembrance, 

Also the cup likewise after 
supper, saying : 

This cup (is) the new covenant 
in my blood, (this) which on 
your behalf is shed]]. 


x Cor. 1123. 


He took bread and gave 
thanks and brake and 
said : 

This is my body 

which (is) on your behalf: 

do this unto my remembrance, 

Likewise also the cup after 
supper, saying : 

This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood ; 


do this, as oft as ye drink (it), 
unto my remembrance. 

The words in double brackets are regarded by 
Westcott and Hort as no part of the original text of Lk. 
They are termed by them a ‘western non-interpolation,’ as 
having been interpolated into all texts except the western. 
They are absent from Codex Bezæ and several old Latin MSS 
(a, ZH, 7, +); others (4, e), as well as the Old Syriac (cz sin), show 


1 Apparently a conflation of sn and nN: 
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a dislocation of the passage which points to original omission. 
Internal evidence supports the omission. The words spoken over 
the second cup contain an awkward juxtaposition of words from 
1 Cor. with words from Mk. (rò momypiov . . . èv TH aipart pov, 
Tò Urép Uo éexxvvyduevoy): it is difficult to ascribe this to so 
careful a writer as Lk. ‘lhe interpolation of these clauses into 
all Greek MSS (except D) is doubtless due to harmonistic 
tendencies, and was perhaps facilitated by liturgical usage (cp the 
harmony in the English Prayer Book of words from the three 
Gospels and 1 Cor.). 

A remarkable accession of evidence has come to us 
from the Teaching of the Apostles ; for there the order is 
the same as in the shorter text of Lk. (‘ first, concern- 
ing the cup’ chap. 9). The cup is mentioned before 
the bread in 1 Cor. 1016; but we cannot lay stress on this 
in face of Paul's formal statement in 1125. 

We must accordingly regard the accounts in Lk. 
and in 1 Cor. as wholly independent of each other. 
We have thus three lines of tradition : (1) that of Mk.; 
(2) that of Paul, in which the words both for the bread 
and for the cup are somewhat varied, and the command 
is added: ‘ Do this in remembrance of me’; (3) that of 
Lk., in which the blessing of the cup comes first, with 
variations in the words spoken, whereas for the bread 
the words (apart from the omission of ‘ Take’) are the 
same as in Mk. 

The Fourth Gospel does not record the institution of 
the Eucharist ; but its chronology of the Passion differs 

3. Fourth from e a ae Synoptic nei in a 
Gospel. point which has an important bearing 
upon the Last Supper. In this Gospel the 
death of Jesus synchronises with the killing of the 
paschal lamb ‘towards evening’ on the fourteenth day 
of Nisan: so that the Last Supper falls on the day 
before the Passover. According to Mk. (= Mt. Lk.) 
it was ‘on the first day of unleavened bread, when they 
sacrificed the Passover’ (1412) that Jesus sent two dis- 
ciples to make preparation for the paschal meal; and, 
‘when evening was come,’ he sat down with the twelve. 
With regard to this discrepancy we may perhaps be con- 
tent, for the purpose of the present discussion, to accept 
the position defended by writers so divergent as Westcott 
(/atrod. to Gosp., 340 7.) and Spitta (Zur Gesch. u. Litt. 
des Urchrist. 1210 f. ['93]), and regard the Last Supper 
as taking place on the day before the Passover (cp 
CHRONOLOGY, § 547). We have early evidence to show 
that the Eucharist was soon regarded as a commemora- 
tion of the redemption effected by the death of Christ 
(1 Cor.1126), and that Christ himself was spoken of 
as the Christian's paschal lamb (1 Cor. 57). Such 
interpretations may have led to the actual identification 
of the Last Supper with the paschal meal, and so 
have affected the chronological notices of the Passion. 
But it is hard to feel confidence in an explanation which 
sets aside the chronological statement of the Synoptic 
Gospels for that of the Fourth Gospel only. 

Ii. Stgnificance.—In view of this uncertainty, and 
for other reasons, our conception of the original institu- 
tion must not be dominated by the 
consideration of the elaborate cere- 
monial of the Passover celebration. 
Such a consideration belongs rather to the subsequent 
development of the Eucharist as a Christian rite. 
Here we must confine ourselves to the simpler formule 
which are known to have accompanied the ordinary 
Jewish meals. Thus at the present day (Daily Prayer 
Book, with transl. by C. Singer, 287 ['91]) the following 
blessing is said over the bread: ‘ Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe, who bringest 
forth Bread from the earth,’ and before drinking wine : 
‘Blessed art Thou, . . . who createst the fruit of the 
vine.’ It is probable that such words as these are implied 
in the statements ‘ He took bread and blessed,’ and ‘ He 
took the cup and gave thanks.’ 

This supposition is confirmed by the earliest extant formule 
of the Christian Eucharist. In the Teaching of the Apostles 
(chap. 94) we find certain thanksgivings, which are clearly of 


earlier date than the manual in which they are embodied. Two 
of these are respectively ‘concerning the cup’ and ‘concerning 
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the broken bread’; the third is to be said at the conclusion of 
the meal. Their language suggests that they are Christian 
adaptations of Jewish graces ; and it is worthy of note that they 
survived as Christian graces, after the Eucharist had ceased to 
be a meal, and had become a distinct act of worship with an 
elaborate liturgy in which these primitive formulas have left but 
scanty traces (Ps. Athan. de virg. 12-14). 

We see then that the Eucharist had, in its earliest 
form, an element in common with the ordinary Jewish 
meal, which was sanctified by thanksgivings uttered 
over the bread and over the cup. This element is 
expressly recognised in all the narratives of the institu- 
tion. The chief point of distinction is that here these 
acts of thanksgiving came, not at the beginning of the 
meal, but during its progress and at its close; and that 
they were accompanied by utterances prompted by the 
unique circumstances of the Last Supper. 

If we take merely those portions of the words of 
institution which are certainly common to two or more 
of the three lines of tradition, we see that, whereas the 
bread is interpreted siniply as the body of Christ with 
no further explanation, the cup is directly explained of 
the ‘covenant’ made by Christ's death. The words of 
institution, even apart from premonitory warnings, in 
themselves pointed to death—‘my body ... my 
blood’; and the more clearly, in that the blood of a 
covenant was not life-blood flowing in the veins of the 
living, but life-blood shed in sacrificial death. If the 
first utterance, then, signified: At this moment of 
parting I give you in the fullest sense myself; the 
second further signified: My blood is being shed to 
unite you in a covenant with God. 

The second utterance as it stands in Mk. (Toró éorw 

TO AIMA Hovy THC AIAOHKHC) Clearly 
5. Ines oF recalls the ‘covenant’ recorded T o 
covenant. 246g: 
‘Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and 
said: Behold the blood of the covenant (ioù rò aima Tùs 
8ta@yxys), which the Lord hath covenanted with you concerning 
all these words’ (cp Heb. 920 1029). Therefore, just as in 
Mt. 1618 Jesus em Raticaliy adapts to his own use a familiar 
term—‘I will build my Ecclesia’ (see CHurcH, § 2)—so here, 
in reference to the Mosaic covenant on Mount Sinai, not in 
reference to the Passover in Egypt, he'declares: ‘This is ay 
blood of the covenant.’ 

Accordingly we are justified in accepting the words 
in Mk. as more nearly original than those in 1 Cor. 
(‘This is the new covenant in my blood’). The 
Pauline phrase introduces the word ‘new’ into the 
place already filled by the emphatic pronoun ‘ my,’ 
the ‘new covenant’ being perhaps an interpretation 
necessary for Gentile Christians. 

The synibolism of eating and drinking is accordingly 
combined with the symbolism of a covenant made by 
sacrificial blood-shedding. Thus are 
brought into combination two character- 
istics of the Messianic idea: the feast of 
the Messianic kingdom, and the sacrificial death of the 
Messiah himself. The feast appears in many passages 
of OT prophecy; and there is reason to think that it 
had received a spiritual, not merely a literal, interpre- 
tation; even as the manna and the water in the 
wilderness were regarded as symbols of the Messiah. 
Moreover, the popular conception of the Messianic 
kingdom included a marvellously fruitful vine and an 
extraordinary abundance of corn (cp Fragm. of Papias 
in Iren. v.333 which rests on earlier Jewish tradition ; 
see Apoc. of Baruch, 29, ed. Charles, 54). If then, at 
the moment, the death of Jesus was beyond the com- 
prehension of the disciples in spite of his frequent 
references to it, yet there may have been a side of 
his strange action and utterances which appealed to 
them then,—the conception, namely, of the Messianic 
feast, in which they should spiritually feed upon the 
Messiah himself, the spiritual corn and the spiritual 
vine. It is certain, at any rate, that Jesus added in 
reference to the cup an allusion to his drinking the new 
wine of the kingdom of God. The Teaching of the 
Apostles embodies a similar thought in the significant 


6. Messianic 
reference. 
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expression in which it gives thanks for ' the holy vine of 
David ' (chap. 9). 

Whatever conception these acts and words conveyed 

to the disciples at the time, the events of the following 
days may have helped them to see in 
po a iiaii them the gift of a personal union with 
8 * their Lord at the very moment of parting, 

and the gift of a union with his sacrifice of himself. 

That the acts and words are capable of yet further interpreta- 
tions must have been part of the intention with which they were 
spoken; for had their meaning ended here, they would have 
been spoken otherwise, so as to exclude the possibility of 
interminable disputations. As it is, the very diversity of their 
interpretation in the history of the Church seems to be a token 
that they were so framed as to wait for a fuller comprehension. 
Something of that comprehension is found in Paul; something 
too in John. 

Paul, in this as in so many other instances, arrived 
at his interpretation through the exigencies of his 

: special mission. His task of welding into 

8. View : 

oF Paul one the Jewish and Gentile elements led 

* him to develop the conception of the 
corporate unity of all Christians. Food has ever been 
the token of unity—the bond of equal intercourse, 
Refusal to take food together is the synıbol of exclusive- 
ness and caste distinction. ‘The Jew could not, by the 
later Pharisaic ordinances, eat with the Gentile. If 
Christ were for Jew and Gentile alike, the Eucharist, 
the feast of the new and all-inclusive ‘ covenant,’ must 
be the common meal of Jew and Gentile. This in 
itself must have given it to Paul a special significance. 

Again, to Paul with his doctrine of the one man— 


thought lies open. ‘The one body is the whole Christ : 
‘so also is the Christ’ (1 Cor. 1212): ‘we are members 
of his body’ (Eph. 530). Now the word of the Eucharist 
was: ‘This is my body’ (not ‘This is my flesh’). 
Thus the Eucharist was the sacrament of corporate 
unity in Christ. The single loaf, broken into fragments 
and distributed among the faithful, was the pledge and 
the means of their intimate union: ‘We are one body: 
for we all partake of the one loaf’ ( Cor. 1017). 

The sin of the Corinthian church lay specially in 
their scrambling over the Supper of the Lord, each 
making it ‘his own’ supper, and not waiting for others : 
note in x Cor. 1120 f. the contrast between ‘the Lord's’ 
(xuptaxdv) and ‘his own’ (fécov). They wholly failed to 
grasp the truth of the one body: thus, in a real sense 
(even if this does not exhaust the meaning of the 
words), ‘not discerning the body.’ 

That to Paul the body is at one moment the Church, and at 
the next the Christ, is no contradiction in his thought, hut 
rather a kind of refusal to distinguish : the Church and Christ 
are to him ‘not twain, but one’ (cp Eph. 5 31 f-)- Augustine is 
truly Pauline when he says of the Eucharist, ‘Be what you see, 
and receive what you are’ (Serm. ad Infantes, 272). 

Paul’s conception comes out strikingly in the sequence of 
verses in 1 Cor.1016/.: ‘The loaf which we break, is it not the 
communion (or fellowship) of the body of Christ ? For one loaf, 
one body, we the many are : for we all of us partake of the one 
loaf.’ That is his practical comment on ‘ This is my body.’ 

When we turn to the Fourth Gospel, the much- 
debated question arises whether the sixth chapter has 

any direct reference to the Eucharist, either 

9. Of the pyw eae 

y way of anticipation on the part of Jesus 

Fourth |: : i ae : 

Gospel himself, or in the reflective exhibition of his 

pos teaching by the writer. 

The absence of all mention of the institution of Christian 
baptism or of the Eucharist stands side by side with the emphasis 
laid in the third chapter on the absolute necessity of a new 
birth by water and the Spirit, and in the sixth on the absolute 
necessity of feeding on the flesh and blood of Christ. In each 
case the answer to the enquiry, How can this be? is a simple 
reassertion of the necessity without any explanation to guide 
the inquirer: and in each case words are spoken of the ascension 
of Christ into heaven, and of the need of faith if these things 
are to be grasped at all. 

We may securely say that the two discourses deal 
with the same spiritual things as underlie respectively 
baptism and the Eucharist: and we cannot doubt that 
the evangelist’s own interpretation of the two sacraments 
must have followed the lines laid down in these dis- 
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courses. This being so, the controversy above referred 
to sinks to a position of secondary iniportance. 

We may take it, then, that to the evangelist the 
special signification of the Eucharist lay in the intimate 
union with Christ himself, which we have already seen 
to be involved in the words—and particularly in the 
first word—of the institution. The saying ‘1 am the 
bread of life’ is the converse of the saying ‘ This (z.e., 
this bread) is my body.’ In each case the meaning is: 
You shall feed upon myself: you shall enter into a 
union, which is nothing less than identification, with me. 

If Paul is, as always, impressed with the corporate 
aspect of truth, the Fourth Gospel is concerned with 
the mystical union of the individual with 


Sewer le his Lord: ‘ He that eateth my flesh and 
trlimbed ` drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, and 


Tin him’ (Jn. 656). 

To Paul ‘This is my body’ is almost inseparable from the 
thought ‘ His body are we. In Paul’s narrative ‘This is my 
blood of the covenant’ appears as ‘This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood.’ The thought of the new people of God is each 
time uppermost in his mind. He finds Its unity in the body: 
he finds it again in the new and universal ‘covenant.’ 

In the Fourth Gospel the interpretation of the Eucharist is the 
same as if i its words had actually run: ‘This is my flesh,’ ‘This 
is my blood.’ The flesh and blood are the full life: their com- 
munication is the communication of eternal life (Jn. 6 54 7). 

Paul is practical and sees truth in his effort after corporate 
unity. The Fourth Gospel is contemplative: the writer is 
interpreting a past of half a century ago, which yet to him is an 
eternal present ; but he is thereby in a sense isolated. 


The two sides of truth are not opposed but com- 
plementary—the mysticism of the individual and the 
mysticism of the corporate life. They both alike find 
their full expression and realisation in the sacrament 
of the body and blood of the Lord. 

‘The Church of the post-apostolic age shows strangely 
little indication in its dogmatic teachings of the influence 
of the peculiar conceptions of Pauline 


ne eared „or of Johannine teaching. This is 
early €T8: true generally, and the history of the 
Clement. 


doctrine of the Eucharist presents no 
exception. The words of the institution, constantly 
repeated as they probably were, formed the only 
comment on the significance of the sacrament. There 
Was no attempt to explain them: they were as simple 
as words could be—‘ This is my body,’ ‘This is my 
blood.’ They were the formula which expressed the 
fact: no metaphysical questioning arose; no need was 
felt of a philosophy of explanation. 

Paul's special position as the uniter of Jew and 
Gentile had ceased to need justification or even assertion. 
‘The Church—so far as its literature has survived to us 
—was a Church of Gentile Christians. Jews indeed 
formed a part of it, but an insignificant part, not destined 
to influence directly its future development. John’s 
special position was necessarily peculiar to himself: 
there could be none after him who had ‘seen and 
handled’ as he had. A new age had begun, with its 
own situations and exigencies: and it was not an age 
which called forth developments of Christian philosophy. 

The Epistle of Clement does not employ the Eucharist, 
as Paul had employed it, as the starting-point of an 
argument for unity. The spiritual significance of the 
Eucharist is not emphasised; but the way is being 
prepared for its becoming the central act of Christian 
worship, and so comparable with the sacrifices of 
Judaism. It is regarded as ‘the offering of the gifts ' 
of the Church (chap. 44), and it is surrounded already, 
it would seem, with liturgical accompaniments of prayer 
and praise (chap. 59 #-). 

In the Didaché the Eucharistic formulee (chap. 9 f) 
differ in thought and phraseology from anything else in 

F the book: their colour is probably 

12. Didaché. derived mainly from Jewish ritual, 
though their language is in several points Johannine. 
The three thanksgivings are addressed to the Father : 
the only reference to Christ is in the phrases ‘ through 
Jesus thy servant’ (thrice), ‘through thy servant,’ and 
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‘through Jesas Christ.’ It is noteworthy that none of 
these names occur in the rest of the book, where Christ 
is always (except in the baptismal formula) spoken of 
as ‘the Lord,’—a title reserved in the thanksgivings for 
the Father. 

Thus, negatively, there is no expression of any 
feeding on Christ: there is not even a mention of 
‘body,’ or ‘flesh,’ or ‘blood.’ There is no sense of 
the Eucharist as a means of corporate unity. The 
future union of the now scattered ecclesia is prayed for 
with an allusion to the gathering together of the scattered 
particles of wheat into one loaf. ‘This is a conception 
radically different from Paul's teaching of the unity of 
believers as partakers of the one loaf. 

Positively, we note the prominence of the idea of 
thanksgiving : its subject-matter being * that which has 
been made known through Jesus Christ’—viz., the vine 
of David, life, knowledge, faith, immortality. The 
nearest thing to any positive blessing in the Eucharist 
itself is in the clause: ‘Food and drink thou hast 
given to men. . . and tous thou hast granted spiritual 
food and drink and life eternal through thy servant.’ 
From this we may perhaps conclude that the Eucharistic 
elements werc already regarded as spiritually nourishing 
and so producing immortality. 

It is convenient to notice at this point the view of the 
Eucharist which belongs to the later period of the composition 
of the Didaché itself. The Eucharist is that ‘holy thing’ which 
may not be given to ‘the dogs ’—7.e., the unbaptized (chap. 9). 

Confession of sins and a forgiving spirit are essential pre- 
liminaries, ‘that your sacrifice may be pure,’ ‘that your sacrifice 
be not defiled’; ‘for it is that which was spoken of by the 
Lord; In every place and time to offer to me a pure sacrifice’ 
(chap. 4). Though the word ‘sacrifice’ is thus used, however, 
there is no exposition of a sacrificial view of the Eucharist—-no 
indication that the ‘elements’ were regarded as forming a 
sacrificial offering, or that the Eucharist was in any way con- 
nected with the sacrifice of Christ. Indeed this last conception 
would be wholly foreign to the atmosphere of the Dédacheé. 
Yet the language both of this book and of Clement's epistle was 
pane the way for an interpretation of the Eucharist in the 
ight of the sacrificial worship of the Old Testament. 


The Lfistles of Ignatius emphasise the Godhead and 
the manhood of Christ in face of a docetism which 
practically denied the latter. Thus 
Ignatius’ whole view of life is sacra- 
mental: everywhere he finds the spiritual in closest 
conjunction with the material. We are accordingly 
prepared to find in him a mystical exposition of the 
Eucharist. 

The second main stress of his teaching is laid on the 
threefold order of the ministry. As the Eucharist is 
the central function of the bishop's ministration, it 
stands out as the symbol and means of the Church’s 
unity. 

Thus we find in Ignatius something of the Johannine 
and something of the Pauline conception of the meaning 
of the Eucharist. In each case, however, there are 
serious limitations: Ignatius grasps only so much as 
the needs of his time make him feel the want of. 


Taking first the thought of the Church’s unity, we have in 
Philad, 4 ‘Be ye careful therefore to observe one Eucharist: for 
there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup for the 
unity of his blood: one altar precinct, as there is one bishop 
together with the presbytery and the deacons.’ We miss here 
the Pauline conception of union through partaking of the 
broken pieces of a single loaf. The centre of unity is the one 
Eucharistic service of the one bishop with his presbyters and 
deacons, making the one altar precinct. The connection of the 
bishop with the Eucharist is elsewhere strongly emphasised : 
eg., Sutyrn. 8: ‘Let that be accounted a valid (Beßaia) Eucharist, 
which takes place under the bishop, or him to whom he may 
give commission,’ etc. 

The mystical meaning of the Eucharist comes out in such a 
passage as Smyrna. 7: ‘They abstain from Eucharist (or thanks- 
giving) and prayer, because they allow not that the Eucharist is 
the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, (that flesh) which suffered 
for our sins, which the Father raised up. ‘They therefore that 
gainsay the gift of God die in their disputings.’ The thought 
of the Eucharist as counteracting death comes out still more 
plainly in Ephes. 20: ‘ Breaking one bread, which is the medicine 
of immortality, a preventive remedy that we should not die, but 
live in Jesus Christ for ever.’ In Row.7 we read: ‘I desire 
the bread of God (cp Zfhes.5), which isthe flesh of Jesus 
Christ. . . and as drink I desire his blood, which is love incor- 
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ruptible.’ In Trall 8: ‘in faith, which is the flesh of the Lord, 
and in love, which is the blood of Jesus Christ.’ ‘These 
last two passages are characteristic of the manner in which 
Ignatius keeps interchanging abstract and concrete ideas. 

The parallel with Jn. comes out especially in the terms ‘the 
bread of God’ and ‘the flesh (not the body) and blood’; but 
the ‘life eternal’ of Jn. is here limited to immortality. 

IH. Larly usage.—In the first description of the 
believers after Pentecost we are told that ‘they sted- 
14. Earliest fastly continued in the teaching oe 

practice. apostles and the fellowship, the breaking 

of bread, and the prayers’ (Acts 2 42). 
Here ‘ the breaking of bread’ is a part of the expression 
of ‘the fellowship’ which characterised the new society. 
Immediately afterwards (v. 46) we read: ‘day by day, 
continuing steadfastly with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread house by house (or ‘at home,’ kar’ 
oixoyv).’ The numbers were already so large as to make 
a single united Eucharistic supper out of the question. 
It is probable that in these earliest days every meal at 
which Christians met would be hallowed by Eucharistie 
acts; and we can scarcely doubt that such would be the 
case with the daily common meal by which the Church 
supplied the needs of her poorer members (Acts61; on 
this subject see COMMUNITY OF Goons, § 5). It may 
be right to distinguish, however, between the Eucharistic 
acts which lent a sacredness to such common meals, 
and the formal Encharists for which the Church as- 
sembled at stated times. 

Of the more formal Eucharists we have an example 
in Acts 207 at Troas, where the Christians ‘came to- 
gether on the first day of the week to break bread.’ 
Their Eucharist was preceded by a long discourse from 
Paul and followed by yet more speaking ‘until the 
dawn’ (v.11), as the apostle was bidding farewell to 
the church. In xr Cor. 1l17 / we have again the 
Eucharist proper—‘ when ye come together év éxxAynolg,’ 
i.e., solemnly assembled as the Chureh. The fault of 
the Corinthian Eucharist was, as we have seen (§ 8), 
that each made it ‘his own supper’ (rò tétov detrvov) 
rather than ‘the Lord's Supper’ (xupiaxdv detrvor), 
by greedily scrambling for more than his share. Paul 
does not suggest any change in the method by which 
the Eucharist is attached to a public meal; he only 
calls for orderliness. Yet the possibility of such abuses 
must have led the way to change, even if other elements 
had not soon begun to work in this direction (sce 
below, § 17). 

The Corinthian Eucharist had parallels on its social 
side in the Greek world. Guilds and burial clubs had 

their stated suppers; and the wealthier 

1 oie townsmen found many occasions of invit- 

para Ters: ing their poorer neighbours to a feast, as, 
for example, at the time of a funeral and on fixed days 
after the death. From such public entertainments 
Christians were debarred by reason of their connection 
with idolatrous worship ; but it is likely that the Chris- 
tians themselves in a Greek city would have similar 
suppers on somewhat similar occasions; and the 
wealthier members of the Church would thus entertain 
the poorer from time to time. Such suppers, though 
not Eucharists in the strict sense, would be accompanied 
by eucharistic acts. 

Hence would appear to have originated the Agape, 
or charity suppers, which are not always distinguishable 
from Eucharists, They are referred to in 
Jude 12 (cp 2 Pet. 213); and some light 
is thrown upon the reference by the custom, mentioned 
in the Didacké (chap. 11), of allowing the prophets ‘to 
order a table’ (dpifew rpdmrefav)—a custom sometimes 
misused for selfish ends. 


In Ignatius, S#zyrn. 8, it is forbidden ‘to baptize or to hold 
an agapé (ayamnv mocety) apart from the bishop.’ It does not 
follow from this passage that agapé and Eucharist were with 
Ignatius E A terms; if the agapè reguired the presence 
or sanction of the bishop, @ fortiori this was true of the 
Eucharist. 


It is commonly said that the separation of the 
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Eucharist from the agapè, or (if they were already 
separated) the discontinuance of the 
latter, was made, in Bithynia at any 
rate, in consequence of an edict of 
Trajan forbidding clubs; but Pliny’s letter to Trajan 
(E2. 96) does not bear this out. 


The renegades who described to him what their practice as 
Christians had been, had not merely desisted from attendance 
at the Christian common meal; they had abandoned the faith 
altogether. The faithful, on the other hand, had desisted from 
nothing, as far as we know; there is no proof that they had 
abandoned the later meeting and retained the earlier. Accord- 
ingly this correspondence throws no light on the relation between 
the Eucharist and the agapé. 

The causes which tended to separate the Eucharist 
from a common meal were mainly four. 

(a) The increase of numbers made the common supper more 
and more difficult in itself, and less and less suitable for the 
solemn celebration of the united Eucharist. 

(é) Disorders, such as those at Corinth, were always liable to 
recur where a large number of persons partook freely of food 
and drink. The ordinances made at a later time (see the Canons 
of Hippolytus; ed. Achelis, pp. 105-111) for the quiet conduct 
of the agapé show that there were dangers of this sort to be 
guarded against. 

(c) The liturgical accompaniments of the Eucharist underwent 
a great expansion. Even in the time of Clement of Rome (circa 
96 A.D.) we find an elaborated intercession and a long form of 
thanksgiving in use. 

(d) As the symbol of the Church's nnity the Eucharist became 
restricted to occasions when the bishop or his deputy was 
present to celebrate it. In this, and in every way, it increased 
in formal solemnity, and became less compatible with a common 
meal, 


These causes were doubtless at work to varying 
extents in different localities; in one place the issue 
would be reached more quickly than in another. 


It is noteworthy that Clement’s epistle makes no mention at 
all of the supper ; and the next notice that we have of a Roman 
Eucharist clearly leaves no place for it. This is Justin Martyr's 
full description (Aol. 165-67), which shows a ritual already 
developed and containing all the main elements of the later use. 


If we seek the grounds of the liturgical development 
of the Eucharist, we must begin from the mention of 
‘the covenant,’ which, as we have 
seen, is found in both the Synoptic 
and the Pauline narratives of the in- 
stitution. Here we have at once a link with the sacri- 
ficial ideas of Judaism. Although it is to the ‘covenant’ 
of Ex. 24, not to the Passover, that reference in the 
first instance is made, the Passover associations also 
probably attached themselves to the Eucharist at a very 
early date. Moreover, before the first century had 
closed, a Roman writer could speak of the Christian 
ministers as ‘offering the gifts’ (Clem. ZZ. 44), and 
the passage of Malachi about the ‘ pure sacrifice’ was 
soon interpreted of the Eucharist (Did. 14; Just. Dial. 
28, 41; Iren., Tert., Cleni. Alex.). Paul had received 
as a tradition coming ultimately from Christ himself the 
command, ‘Do this in remembrance of me,’ and had 
declared that in the Eucharist Christians ‘ showed forth 
the death of the Lord.’ 

Thus the conception of a solemn remembrance of 
Christ’s death held a foremost place in the earliest 
times, and the interpretation of that death as sacrificial 
gave a second sacrificial aspect to the Eucharist. The 
word ‘remembrance’ (dvduvyois) was afterwards in- 
terpreted in a ritual sense of ‘memorial’ in view of 
certain passages in which it was so used in the LXX. 

It was a natural consequence that, when the Jewish 
ritual system was annulled at the destruction of the 
temple, a Christian ritual was developed with the 
Eucharist as its centre. 

The agapze, on the other hand, lost more and more 
their semi-eucharistic character. They became in some 

places occasions of unseemly riot or niere 

eee of excuses for wealthy banqueting ; and 

* Clement of Alexandria, at the close of 

the second century, is already indignant that so lofty a 

name should be given to them, and complains that 

‘Charity has fallen from heaven into the soups ' (Ped. 
vi, IU) 


17. Separation 
of eucharist. 


18. Liturgical 
development. 
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Thus the original institution underwent a twofold 
development, according as the liturgical or the social 
character of it came to predominate. In the one case, 
the supper itself disappeared, or was but symbolically 
represented by the consumption of small portions of 
bread and wine; the spiritual significance was empha- 
sised, and the Eucharist became the centre of the 
Church’s worship. In the other case, the supper was 
everything, and the eucharistic acts which accompanied 
it were little more than graces before and after meat ; 
the spiritual significance had passed elsewhere, and, 
though under favourable conditions the agapé still had 
its value and lingered long, it had no principle of vitality 
left, and its place was filled in time by more appropriate 
methods of charitable assistance. 

Among recent critical monographs may be mentioned: Har- 
nack's Brod und Wasser (Texte u, Unters. vii. ['92)); 
Jülicher’s ‘ Zur Gesch. d. Abendm.’ (in Theol. Abhandl. dedi- 
cated to C. v. Weizsäcker, ’92); Spitta’s Zur Gesch. u. Litt. 
d. Urchrist. 1205 f., (93); Percy Gardner's Origin of the 
Lord's Supper (93); He . Thayer’s ‘Recent Discussions 
respecting the Lord’s Supper’ in JBZ 18 110-131 (‘99) (with 
further references). FAR 


EUERGETES (ecyepreTtHc, ‘benefactor’; cp Lk. 
2225). In the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus reference is 
made by this title (originally conferred by states on 
special benefactors) to one of the Egyptian Ptolemies 
(see EGYPT, § 73). Of the two Ptolemies who bore it— 
viz., Ptolemy IMI. (247-222 B.C.), more commonly 
known as Euergetes, and Ptolemy VII.—it is the latter 
who is meant (ECCLESIASTICUS, § 8). Ptolemy VII., 
Euergetes II., more commonly called Physcon (gvcxwr), 
began to reign jointly with his elder brother {Ptolemy 
VI., Philometor) in 170 B.C., became sole king in 146 
B.C., and died in 117 B.C. In spite of the attempt of 
Willrich (Juden u. Griechen) to prove that Physcon was 
a friend of the Jews, it appears that this king's attitude 
towards them was consistently inimical, not on any 
religious grounds, but from political motives, becanse 
of the support they had given to Cleopatra. To his 
reign belongs probably the main part of the Sibylline 
Oracles ; see APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, § 94. For 
the well-known story of the elephants (Jos. c. A£. 25), 
which the author of 3 Mace. places in the reign of 
Ptolemy IV., Philopator, see MACCABEES, THIRD, § 5. 


EUMENES (eymenuc [ANV] ‘ well-disposed’). 
Eumenes II., son of Attalus I., and king of Pergamos 
(197-158 B.C.), allied with the Romans during their 
war with ANTIOCHUS (g.v., 1), in recognition of which 
they added to his territory all that was taken from the 
Syrians. The statement in 1 Macc. 88 that Eumenes 
received ‘India, Media, Lydia, and the goodliest of 
their (the Seleucidean) countries’ is clearly inaccurate :! 
Apart from the improbability of the mention of Lydia 
by the side of India and Media, neither India nor Media 
ever belonged to the Seleucidze or tothe Romans. Both 
Livy (8755) and Strabo (xiii, 42 [624]) agree that the 
territory added to Eumenes extended only to the Taurus, 
and the latter especially notes that previous to this 
accession there had not been under the power of Per- 
gamos ‘many places which reached to the sea at the 
Elaitic and the Adramytene Gulfs’ (aroANG xwpla uéxpt 
Ths Oaddrrns ris Kara Tov Edatryy kóħrov Kal Tov 
"Adpayutryvdv). Hence it is probable that ‘ Media ' is 
an error for ‘Mysia’ (Michaelis), and ‘India’ for ‘Ionia’ 
(Grotius?). For the life of Eumenes see Smith's Dict. 
Class. Biog. 


EUNATAN, a misprint in AV for ENNATAN of RV 
(ENNATAN[BAJ) 1 Esd. 844 = Ezra 816, ELNATHAN, 2. 


1 In his account of the power and policy of the Romans, the 
writer of 1 Macc. 8 does not appear to have followed very trust- 
worthy sources ; cp 27. 47915, and see Carb. Bib. ad loc., 
also ANTIOCHUS, 1. 

2 This is more probable than the suggested identification with 
the Paphlagonian Ænetť (cp also Hom. Z}. 2852). By the writer 
of 1 Macc. 88 ‘ India’ may have been possibly conceived in as 
limited a sense as ‘ Asia’ in v. 6. 
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EUNICE (eynikn [Ti. WH]), the mother of 
Timothy (2Tim.15), ʻa Jewess who believed’ (Acts 
161). See TIMOTHY. 


EUNUCH (DD, crradwn [Gen. 3736, Is. 397], 
e€YNoyxoc [usually]; in NT eynoyyxoc in Mt. 1912, 
Acts 827; also the verb eynoyyizw, Mt 1912). 
That eunuchs were much employed in Oriental courts, 
is well known; Babylonian and Persian history is full 
of examples of their political influence (cp Herod. viii. 
105). We have no positive evidence, however, that the 
kings of Israel and Judah employed eunuchs. The 
reference in the law in Dt. 231[2] is to those who, for a 
religious purpose, had voluntarily undergone mutilation 
(WRS af. Dr. Dent. ad loc.). Still it is a mistake to 
suppose that the Hebrew word sdrfs was used both of 
eunuchs and of persons not emasculated. It has been 
overlooked that ancient Hebrew possessed two distinct 
words o%9—one meaning ‘eunuch,’ the other (morc 
frequent in OT) meaning ‘captain’ or ‘high officer.’ 
For the former the usual etymology suffices (see Ges. - 
Buhl); the latter is the Ass. a-ri (see RAB-SARIS). 
Another form of the second pp seems to be we, Salis, 


the still current explanation of which (see CHARIOT, § 10, 
sup. 730) is open to objection (see Di. on Ex. 14 7). 

By a piece of remarkable good fortune we have in 2 K.932 
positive proof that the equation 0°90 = roy is correct. The 
closing words of this verse are, properly, rete IY (GL Svo 
ebvovyoe avTys; ØB So evy.}—ie., ‘two of her captains.’ To 
meow there was a marginal gloss 0°D"2 which in course of 
time intrnded into the text, the consequence of which was that 
aby became corrupted into ngbe, and so the text came to 


be rendered (as in EV) ‘two or three eunuchs’ (nearly so Klo.). 

In Jer. 292 ‘eunuchs’ (EV) should rather be ‘officers’ (że. 
‘conrt officers’). So EV, probably correctly, in Gen. 37 36 39 11 
15.815 1K, 2292K.86 241215 2519 1Ch. 281 2Ch. 188 [mg. 
feunuch’]. In one passage [2K. 2519] such an ‘ officer’ holds a 
high military post. (See GOVERNMENT, § 21.) In two other 
passages (Gen. 37 35,891) he is married. In 2K.1817 EV 
eaves RaB-sAr1s [g.7.] untranslated. 


The Herods, however, no doubt had eunuchs in 
their courts (Jos. Ant. xv. 74; xvi. 81), and this 
suggested Jesus’ reference in Mt. 1912.2 He gives the 
expression ‘eunuch’ a symbolical turn, and says that 
those who have entirely devoted themselves to the 
interests of the kingdom of heaven cannot satisfy the 
claims of married life. Perhaps, as Keim thinks, he 
refers to himself and to John the Baptist. See Clem. 
Alex. Ped. iii, 4; Sirom. iii. 1. TIK- C 


EUODIA (eyodia [Ti. WH]) and SYNTYCHE 
(cyntyyH [Ti. WH]), two women in the Philippian 
church specially saluted by Paul (Phil.42). In the 
early days of Christianity at Philippi these women had 
struggled, likeathletes, side by side with Paul (cvv7OAnody 
pot), and on this ground he appeals to a certain Synzygus 
(EV ' yoke-fellow ’—7.e., fellow-labourer) to help them, 
but in what way is not stated. From the exhortation 
‘to be of the same mind in the Lord’ it has been con- 
jectured (Schwegler, Nachapost. Zeitalter, 229f. 134f.) 
that the women may have represented two parties 
inclining to the Jewish and to the Gentile type of Chris- 
tianity respectively, whilst the ‘ yoke-fellow’ is supposed 
to be the apostle Peter. ‘The name Euodia, however, 
at any rate, is justified by "Evodios, the name of the 
first bishop of Antioch (cp Eus. HE, 322; 4p. Const. 
746). AV Euodias crroneously derives evodlay (in the 
ace.) from the masc. evodlas. See Zahn, Zinleit. 
13967. and cp PHILIPPIANS. 


EUPHRATES (N15, eyppatuc [BADEFL], Ass, 
Purattu. For derivations see Del. Par. 1697.) This, 
by far the greatest river of Western Asia, rises in the 
Armenian mountains. It has there two chief sources, 
one at Domli, NE. of Erzeroum, the other close to Mt. 
Ararat. Both branches trend W. or SW, till they 


1 Cp Eayrrt, § 29, n. 
2 Cp Dalm., Worte Jesu, 1 100. 
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unite at Kebben Maden, where they form a river 120 
yards wide. ‘Thence a south course takes the river 
towartls the Mediterranean till the Amanus range and 
Lebanon bar the way and the stream follows a SE. 
course to the Persian Gulf. It is this portion, from Hit 
to the Gulf, about 1000 miles through a low, flat, alluvial 
plain, that is the historical river. 


Its whole course is about 1780 miles, for 1200 miles navigable 
for small vessels. Below its Junction with the Habir, still 700 
miles from its mouth, it attains a width of 400 yards, but gradu- 
ally decreases to abont 120 at its mouth. Its depth is only 18 
feet by the Habar and still less at its mouth. It was always 
depleted by canals, now it loses itself in marshes. 


In May the melting of the snows in Armenia causes 
the yearly inundation. In the time of Nebuchadrezzar, 
and to a less extent before, this flood was skilfully 
applied to purposes of irrigation. ‘The amount of 
traffic was always considerable, the river forming a 
main artery of commerce from the Gulf to the Mediter- 
ranean (Herod. 1185). The boats were of wicker, 
coated with bitumen. Trade was brisk between all the 
cities on the route, and the ships took names from their 
ports (see a list of them in 2 R., 46, No. 1, cols. v. 
and vi., and duplicates in Bezold's Catalogue of Kou- 
yunjik Collection B.M. sub. K. 4338). Ships from 
Mair, Ašur, Ur, Dilmun (an island down the Gulf), 
Makan, Melubha, etc. are named. 

The Euphrates is first named (Gen. 214) as one of the 
four rivers of Eden (see PARADISE). The promise of 
dominion from the river of Egypt to the Euphrates 
(Gen. 1518) defines the ideal boundaries of the Israelite 
power (258.83 1 Ch. 183 1 K.421[51]). According to 
1 Ch. 59 the tribe of Reuben actually extended itself 
to the Euphrates before the time of Saul, there meeting 
the Hagarites whom Tiglath-pileser III. names as in 
that quarter (XB ii. 1010),—a still greater idealisation 
of history, according to critics. 

Whatever passages there may have been across the 
Euphrates in its upper course, it is clear that the great 
route by which the armies of Assyria came into Syria 
and beyond to Palestine and on to Egypt must have 
been commanded by the strong city CARCHEMISIL, 
Till that fell no permanent hold was possible on the 
west. The army of Necho there met the forces of 
Nebuchadrezzar in the time of Josian [1]. The 
exiled Jews became very familiar with the river, and there 
are frequent references to it in the political and pro- 
phetic books. At the mouth of the river on its left bank 
lay the country of CHALDEA (g.v. ), inhabited by a Semitie 
race carefully distinguished from Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Arabs, and Arameans. Their land was known properly 
as the ‘sea-land’ (see MERATHAIM). Above it was 
BABYLONIA ; then comes ASSYRIA (.v.). 

In Assyrian times the Euphrates did not join the 
Tigris, and Sennacherib, when pursuing Merodach 
Baladan and his followers, made a long sea voyage 
after sailing out of the mouth of the Tigris before 
he reached their seat. The growth of the delta at 
the mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris seems to 
have early excited remark. Pliny (NX 631) states 
that Charax (mod. lfohammerah) was built by Alex- 
ander the Great 10 stadia from the sea; and that in 
the days of Juba II. it was 50, and in his own time 120 
from the coast. Loftus estimated that since the be- 
ginning of our era the rate of growth was about a mile 
in 70 years. ‘The very ancient city of Eridu (mod. 44x 
Shakrein) was originally a seaport. This process of 
silting up of course gave rise to extensive salt marshes, 
called Marratu in the inscriptions (see MERATHAIM). 

The tributaries of the Euphrates were (1) the Arzania 
which joined the E. branch before the river left the 
mountains ; (2) the small stream which ran in from the 
west below Tul-Barsip (mod. Berejik); (3) the Balih, 
Badtxa, Bidnxa, Belias of the ancients (mod. Belikh), 
that came direct S. from Harrān into the Euphrates 
here flowing E.; (4) by far the most important, the 
Habur, mod. A/déi#r (see HABoR), which has several 
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ramifications on its upper course, (See map in AB ii. 
and compare map after col. 352 of the present work. ) 
For a fuller account of its physical characteristics see Chesney, 
Euphrates Expedition, 1. On the antiquities add Loftus, 
Chaldea and Susiana, and Layard. On the inscriptional 
material specially Del. Par. ( passim). C. H. W. J. 


EUPHRATES (N12; eyppatHc [BAQ]). Accord- 
ing to Jer. 134-7 RV Jeremiah was directed to take his 
inner garment (WIN, 'ësõr=Ar. 'izār, ‘ waist-wrapper,’ 
Lane; see GIRDLE, 1), and hide it ‘by Euphrates’ 
(Peradth), ina ‘hole of the rock.’ There are three diffi- 
culties in this view of the narrative. (1) The common 
prefix ‘the river’ is wanting; (2) the shores of the 
Euphrates are not rocky ; and (3) it is most improbable 
that Jeremiah went (and went twice) from Jerusalem to 
the Euphrates. 


The third difficulty is the least ; the narrative might be only 
based on a vision (cp Jer.111 13). The other two difficulties 
appear insurmountable. Bochart suggested reading Ephrāth 
for Perth, Ephrath being another name for Bethlehem (so Che. 
Jer. 9333 (83-'85}; Ball, Jer. 284 ['90]). The landscape of 
Bethlehem suits, and the play on Ephrath, as if the name pro- 
phesied of Perath (Euphrates and he Exile) is in the Hebrew 
manner. There is, however, a better solution. 


The right course is with Marti (ZDPV 3811), Cheyne 
(Life and Times of Jer. ['88] 161), and Birch (PEFO 
"80, p. 236) to alter one vowel point, and read ane 


‘to Parah.’ The prophet means, however, not the town 
of that name (see PARAH), but (probably) some point in 
the wild and rocky Wady Fara (3 m. NE. of ‘Anata 
or Anathoth), near the abundant spring called the ‘Ain 
Fara, 

EUPOLEMUS (eytroAemoc [ANV]), b. John, b. 
Aceos (and of priestly descent, see HAKKOZ, 3), one of 
the envoys of Judas the Maccabee to Rome (1 Macc. 
817; cp 2 Macc. 411). He is possibly to be identified 
with the Hellenistic writer of that name (author of 
the fragment on David and Solomon in Eus. PÆ 9 30-34) 
quoted by Alex. Polyhist. See Schür. A//s¢. § 33, iii. 2. 


EUROCLYDON, RV Euraquilo (eypokAYAWN 
[TR 61], eypakyAwn [NAB* ‘Treg. Ti. WH]; €YPY- 
KAYAWN [B*]), the name of a typhoon or hurricane 
(Acts 2714). ‘The crew and the passengers thought 
themselves out of their trouble, when all at once one 
of those hurricanes from the E., which the sailors of 
the Mediterranean call Euraquilon, fell upon the island 
[Crete]. The Gregalia of the Levantines is this very 
word, just as Egripou has been produced from Euripus'’ 
(Renan, St, Paul, 551, and n. 1). ‘These words sum 
up in a nutshell the general conclusion of scholars. 
Renan adopts the reading evpaxtAwy, and the very 
plausible view of Conybeare and Howson that the nar- 
rator uses a name given to the wind by the sailors (Sz. 
Paul, 2 402 n.), supporting this view by the usage of 
Levantine sailors at the present day (Gregalia is their 
word). 

If we accept this theory we cannot be surprised at the large 
number of variants (see Tregelles); the form evpaxvAwy was 
not in common use, and so was easily corrupted into evpuxAvéwy, 
evpoxaAviwy, evpaxdudov, evpoxdAvdw, eupaxnAwy, evTpaxnAwy, 
evpaxtkAwy, evtpaxodov, while Vg. substitutes the form which, 
on the analogy of Euronotus and Euroauster, was to have heen 
expected—viz., Euroaquilo. The earlier Eng. versions (Wyc., 
Tyn., Cran., Gen.) considerately translate ‘ North-east'; the 
Rhemish Version (1582) and the AV (1611) prefer to reproduce 
the reading of their respective Gk. texts, Euroaquilo and Euro- 
clydon. ‘East by north’ would be a more exact rendering of 
eupaxvAwy or Euroaquilo. ‘That this was in fact the wind 
appears from the account of the effects of the storm. 

As to the meaning of TR's reading evpox\vdwy, 
scholars have been divided, some rendering ‘ Eurus 
fluctus excitans,’ others 'fluctus Euro excitatus.’ ‘To 
adopt the second view involves of course the rejection 
of the reading as unsuitable. 

_ Bi)’s reading evpuxAvSwy, ‘(a wind) raising a hroad surge,’ 
is obviously 100 vague. We do not want a second merely de- 


1 See the luminous paper on this word by WRS, /OR, 1892, 
pp. 289-292. The main points had already been given in Che. 
Jer.) 333 (83).  Giesebrecht, /er. 77 ('94), goes back to the 
wrong rendering ‘girdle.’ 
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scriptive epithet after rvpwvixóşs (EV ‘tempestuous') — że., 
marked by those ‘sudden eddying squalls’ (Ramsay) which are 
common in the autumnal storms of the Mediterranean. 

See Dissertation in Jordan Smith, Voyaceand Shipwreck of St. 
Paul, 287-292, and, against Burgon and Miller (who vehemently 
reject evpaxvAwy), Dickson in Hastings’ DB, S.v. T. K. C. 


EUTYCHUS (eytyyoc [Ti. WH], ‘ fortunate’), the 
young man of Troas, whose story is told in Acts 205-12. 


EVANGELIST. ‘The designation given to Philip, 
‘one of the seven,’ with whom Paul stayed in Caesarea 
(Acts 218). 

The Gk. word ‘evangelist’ (evayyeAcoms) is formed from 
‘evangelize’ (evayyeAtGeo0ar)—a favourite word in Lk.'s writings 
(although evayyéAcov occurs only in Acts 157, speech of Peter ; 
20 24, speech ue Paul), which he uses five times in connection 
with the work of Philip and others immediately after the death 
of Stephen, when the Gospel began to spread beyond the limits 
of Judaism (Acts 8412253540). From this we see plainly what 
the function of an evangelist was in the earliest time. 


The evangelist was the man who brought the first 
news of the Gospel message. ‘Timothy was charged 
by Paul not to neglect this duty: ‘Do the work of 
an evangelist’ (2 Tim. 45). In Eph. 411 evangelists 
are spoken of after apostles and prophets, but before 
shepherds and teachers, as aniong the gifts of the 
ascended Christ to his Church ; but we must not con- 
clude from this that the term evangelist, any more than 
that of shepherd, was the stereotyped title of an official 
class, The word denotes function rather than office. 

It is noticeable that the word is not found in the 
Apostolic Fathers, nor in the Drdaché ; in the latter the 
function in question appears to be discharged by apostles. 
In the time of Eusebius the word is still used in its 
earliest sense, and without reference to a particular 
office or class (e.g., Eus. HZ iii. 372, and of Pantaenus 
v.102 f.); but already another use was current, ac- 
cording to which an evangelist was the writer of a 
‘Gospel’ in the sense of a narrative of the life of Christ: 
e g.,in Hippolytus, Julius Africanus, and Origen. 

Is By 


EVE (N), Gen. 320; see ADAM AND Eve, § 3 (b). 


EVENING SACRIFICE (wI nm), Ezra 94. 
Sce SACRIFICE. 


EVERLASTING. 
TOLOGY, § 82 7. 


EVI (N), one of the five chiefs of Midian, slain 
after the ‘matter of Peor'; Nu. 318 (eyein [BA], 
eyHpe [L]); Josh. 1321: (ey[e]i [BAL]), both P. See 
MIDIAN. 


EVIL-MERODACH (717 S'IN. EYEIAAMaPWwÀek 
[B in 2 K.], OyAalmapaday [A in Jer.], eyerAmMapa- 
àoyyoc [Jos. c. Ag. leo}), in Bab. Avêl-Maruduk, 
‘man of Marduk,’ ! the son and successor of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, king of Babylon, after a short reign (561-560 
B.C.,2 see CHRONOLOGY, § 25), was put to death by 
his brother Nergal-Sar-usur (Bérdssus, cited by Jos. 
c. Ap. 120). Apart from a few contract-tablets (see 
KB 4200 J) no inscriptions of his reign have as yet 
been brought to light. One of his earliest acts was the 
liberation of Jehoiachin in the thirty-seventh year of 
his captivity, 2 K. 2527 (evecavapwoax [A], eveAaduapw- 
dax [L]) = Jer. 5231 (ovAauadaxap [B], -pax [Q], 
-Nedapiaxap [N]}. According to Bérdssus, Evil-Mero- 
dach reigned dvéuws xal doe yas, which hardly accords 
with his benevolence in 2 K. (unless [see Wi. AOF 
2198 ('99)} he had a political purpose in view),? and 
hence Tiele (BAG 457 464 f.) suspects that the true 
rescuer of Jehoiachin was Nergal-Sar-usur. ‘All the 


1 Cp in Ass. Aram. nbyy (fem.), ‘servant,’ CZS 2, no. 64, and 
ying (Bab. equivalent has Afarduh-rinimannt), ib. no. 68. 

2°18 years’ in Jos. Ant. x.112 (aBtAuaBadaxos) is more 
likely a mistake for szonths. 

3 Jerome (on Is. 1419) mentions a tradition that Evil-Mero- 
dach had been thrown into prison by Nebuchadrezzar, and had 
there become friendly with Jehoiachin ; cp with this the tradi- 
tion in Jos. (Amz. x.112), where Evil-Merodach releases and 
honours Jehoiachin to atone for his father's bad faith. , 
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days of his life’ (2 K. 25294, Jer. 52334) would cer- 
tainly apply better to a king who reigned four years 
than to one who reigned scarcely two. 


EXACT, EXACTOR, EXACTION. 

(1) ‘Exactor’ is the usual Vg. rendering of the Heb. part. 
833, ndgés (v w} cp Ass. nagasu, ‘to overpower’). Tt is found 
also in Is. 6017 EV (RVmg. ‘taskmaster, © ériaxoros), Job 
397 AVmg. (EV ‘driver’; dopoddyos), Dan. 1120 RV (AV 
‘raiser of taxes’: rúnrtwv [óav Bagiàéws, cod. 87] mpacawy [6. 
Bacidetas BAQI, Zech. 98 104 RVmg. and RV (AV ‘op- 
pressor,’ éfeAavywv). In Ex. 37, etc., zoges is rendered ‘task- 
master ' (épyoSuaxrys), in Is. 3129 4 [3] 1424 (wpdxrwp, drarTwv 
[areOav nca], xuptevoas, amarrar) EV has ‘oppressor,’ in Job 
318 AV ‘oppressor,’ RV ‘taskmaster' (popodAdyos, as in 397). 
See TASKWORK, TAXATION. 

(2) For nes gerüšöth, Ezek. 459t, EV ‘exaction, EVmg. 
has, better, ‘Heb. expulsions,’ że., evictions. © has xara- 
Suvagtetar. 

(3) On NBD, massa, and NY), nāšā (Dt. 15 1f. Neh. 57 10/ 
10 3x [32]), cp Usury and Law AND JUSTICE. 

(4) On mpéxrwp (© in 1s.312; EV ‘oppressor’), Lk. 1258 
(RVing. ‘exactor, EV ‘officer’: cp Lk. 313, mpaooere, AV 
‘exact,’ RV ‘extort’), see TAXATION. 

EXCOMMUNICATION. This Latin word of late 
origin (it is not found in the Vulgate) is conveniently used 
to denote (temporary or permanent) exclu- 
sion from the ecclesiastical community as 
distinguished from civil penalties of an 
analogous character. lt need hardly be said that the 
later procedure of church excommunication developed 
out of NT germs, though Roman theologians give ex- 
positions of fundamental biblical passages which ure not 
always critically sound. It is equally obvious that the 
NT germs of later usages stand in close relation to the 
practice of excommunication among the Jews in the time 
of Christ. It is to this Jewish practice that reference is 
made in Lk. 622, where from the use of three distinct terms 
(dopicworr, dvediowary, éxBadwowy 7d dvoua) some have 
found a reference to as many different grades of ex- 
communication,! but where really (see Weiss) only one 
is intended, viz., exclusion from religious and social 
intercourse ; see Jn. 922 1242 162 (drosvvádywyos) and 
cp SYNAGOGUE. In Mt. 1815-17, too, only one kind 
of ban is presupposed ; its application, however, is to be 
preceded first by a gentler, then by a graver admonition, 
which reminds us forcibly of the similar procedure 
customary among the later Jews (see “Ardkhin, 160; 
Mishna, .I/asso¢h, 110). 

It is noteworthy that this passage stands just before the 
much-discussed passage on BINDING AND LOOSING (v. 18). We 
can, however, more easily imagine Jesus actually uttering v. 18 
than vz. 15-17, which seem plainly to represent the later practice 
of Jewish Christians, ‘Let him be to thee as the é@nxdés (RV 
the Gentile) and the publican’ are the words which describe the 
punishment of the convicted sinner. Here there is a possibility 
that the sense of the original saying has been missed. In the 


Palestinian Aramaic the term used would be snp, which may 


no doubt be rendered ‘ Gentiles,’ but only hecause Gentiles were 
misbelievers ; the word really means ‘heretics’ or ‘ infidels’ (cp 
Levy’s and Jastrow’s Lexx. ; Schiirer, TLZ '99, col. 168 7). 


Passing to the undoubtedly Pauline epistles we find 
most probably two recorded instances of church disci- 
: pline. In x Cor. 53-5 we read that 

= a Paul had resolved, as representing 
PP. Christ's spirit, to give over a certain 
offender against morality ‘to Satan’ (alluding apparently 
to Job 26)? in the presence of the assembled church, he 
himself being spiritually present among them. Physical 
death he expects to be the consequence of this act (cp 
1 Cor. 1130); but the object is the good of the offender, 
‘that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord.’ 
In 2 Cor. 2 6-11, it has been customary to suppose that 
exclusion from church privileges was all that the offender 


1. Meaning 
in Gospels. 


1 On the three Jewish grades of excommunication see Hanı- 
burger, AZ des Judenthwms, s.v. ‘Bann’; and cp Weber, /rd. 
Theol. 142 f. 

2 See Redpath. Æxrpos., 1898 ő., pp. 287-290. — Ramsay’s 
illustration oF 1 Cor. 55 by the language of curses by which 
pagan Corinthians consigned their enemies ‘to destruction by 
the powers of the world of death’ (Ær. 7. 10 59) is hardly to the 
point, for Satan was not an independent supernatural being. 
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actually suffered, and that this was not permanent. 
Weizsicker’s exposition of the circumstances,! however, 
makes it extremely probable that an entirely different 
case is referred to, and that the offence was of a totally 
different order. ‘The Church had at first sympathised 
with the offender, who had in some way injured the 
apostle; but in consequence of a letter from Paul the 
majority resolved to rebuke the offender. It was no 
doubt some question of party intrigues against the 
apostle. There is no reason to think that the expression 
dvddeua papavada (1 Cor. 1622) is a formula of excom- 
munication as was supposed by Calvin and other 
reformers (the words were held to be synonyms, like 
ad Ba ó warp). 

The view need not be discussed. It is contradicted by the 
prayer at the end of chap. 10 of the Didaché :— 


"EAGETW xapts Kat maptàbéTw ó Kéopos obToS. 
‘Qeavva Tw via Aaßıô. 

El mes dyos, épyeoOwet Tis OUK ETTL, METAVOELTW. 
Mapavafa. “Apyv. 


Still no doubt the prayer for the Lord’s parousia did suggest to 
the apostle a thought of vengeance. To refuse to love the 
Lord Jesus made a man ‘anathema’; when the Lord came, this 
sentence would be executed. 

The Gk. åváðepa (anathema) is not to be taken as suggesting 
excommunication (this would be importing later ideas [see 
Suicer, Thes., s.v.]; observe that in Gal. 1 84 it is an angel that 
is spoken of). The same remark applies to Rom. 93 1 Cor. 123. 
‘Avadena is synonymous with xarápa and émxardpatos. 


In the Pastoral Epistles the rules of exclusion from 
fellowship have become more precise, and the offences 
3. In Pastoral rt by it ne no longer merely 

Epp. mora ; Again we hear of _ offenders 
‘delivered to Satan’ (x Tim. 12o); 
but it is that they may be taught not to blaspheme (cp 
2 Tim. 32 2 Pet. 210-18). The rights of a presbyter are 
defined ; an accusation against him is not to be received, 
unless there be two or three witnesses ; but there is to be 
public reproof of all who sin (1 Tim. 519 f-). In Tit. 
3x0 a man that is ' heretical’ (see HERESY, § 2) is to be 
avoided (mapaıroð; so render in 2 Tim. 223; cp RV 
2 Mace. 231), but only after ‘a first and second ad- 
monition.’ That the aipéoecs or factions referred to 
had a theological colouring, is clear from 2 Jn. 10, and 
that they might even be dangerous appcars from 
3 Jn. 9J., where Diotrephes ‘ who affects pre-eminence’ 
(ó Pthompwretwyr) is said not to admit the writer to fellow- 
ship; fit punishment is threatened for him. T. K. C. 

EXECUTIONER. The OT has no special word to 
denote the person who executes the sentence of capital 
punishment. The words rendered ‘executioner’ in 
EV refer more naturally to (royal) bodyguards. 

1. MEY faddahk (from NIS, Ass. fabahn, ‘to slaughter’), is 
in r S. 923 rendered ‘cook’; cp Cookine, §1). In Gen. 
27 36 391 403 f. 4110 12, the O'NZ27 Ww of the Pharaoh, and in 
2K. 258 f Jer. 399 f, the D297 of Nebuchadrezzar is in 
EV ‘captain of the guard.’ So also x'rz9727 (Arioch) in Dan. 
214 (EVing. ‘chief of the executioners,’ except in Jer. ‘chief 
marshal’); cp WRS, 07/C(), 262, n. r. ®© in these passages 
has dpxtpayerpos, apyderpodvaaé, apyideonwrys. 

2. "2, Kari, 2 K. 114 19t, RVmg. See CARITES. 

3. omexovadtwp (Lat. sfecnlator or spiculator, a pikeman, 
halberdier), Mk. 627 RV ‘soldier of the guard.’ The word is 
found also in late Hebrew. 

EXILE (Is. 204 RV, Ezek. 12411 RV, Ezra 835 
RV). See CAPTIVITY. 
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Il. Geographical (§§ 10-15). 
Starting-point (§ 10). 
Sea-passage (§§ 11-14, 16). 
Early physical geography 

e (§ 15). 

Bibliography (§ ro). 

The interest of a legend which has long been 
mistaken for history and which has coloured the 
life and thoughts of a great people is 
hardly less than that of the facts them- 
selves. [Even if it were certain (a) that 


1 Ap. Age, 2 349-353. 
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I. Festoricad ($$ 1-8). 
Two hypotheses ($$ 1-4). 
E’s account (§ 5 /-). 
Tanetho (§ 7). 
Naville (§ 8). 


1. Two rival 
hypotheses. 
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only a section of the Israelites (the Rachel-tribes) 
sojourned in the land of Egypt, and made its Exodus 
from it, or (6) that the true land of osm from which 
the Israelitish Exodus occurred, was not Egypt 
(\v¢srazm) at all, but a N. Arabian land called Musr 
or Musri (so Wi.; see MIZRAIM, § 28), it would still, 
on account of the generations that have fed their 
inner life upon it, be a thrilling tale which tells of the 
hardened heart of the Pharaoh, of the escape of the 
Hebrew bondmen, of the passage of the Red Sea, of the 
purifying trials inthe wilderness. In this article we shall 
call the former (a) the conservative, the latter (4) the 
advanced hypothesis. Cp ISRAEL, § 2 f. The con- 
servative hypothesis is at present that most favoured by 
biblical critics. There is thought to be an antecedent 
probability that the Israelites, as well 
as other Hebrews, found temporary ad- 
mission into the NE. of the Egyptian 
territory. They would, of course, come from Canaan. 
That there were Israelites in that country at an early date 
we now know from the 'Israel-stele’ discovered in 1896 by 
Flinders Petrie. It may have been in Mcrneptah's time, 
or it may have been even earlier, that the catastrophe 
poetically described by the Egyptian king occurred, 
when ‘ the people of /sizaa/ was laid waste,’ so that their 
‘crops were not,’ and so that, various cities of Canaan 
also having been punished, Haru (Palestine) became 
‘a widow '—Z.e., helpless—‘ for Egypt.’ The names 
‘Ishpal’ and ‘ Yakbal ' ( Y-5a-g-’a-ra and Y-'-2-b-4-ra?) 
in the name-list of Thotmes III. (nos. 78, 102) also 
appear to some critics to show that before that king's 
reign tribes having these names (which certainly look like 
Joseph-el and Jacob-el) had lived in Palestine, and 
given their own names to localities. lt is conceivable 
that these Israelites, Josephites, or Jacobites, or some 
portion of them, being nomads, had sought admission 
into Egypt under pressure of famine, and had sojourned 
there, and had been treated at length with severity by 
the Pharaoh, though the statement respecting Pithom 
and Raamses (Ex. 111) is not without difficulty. It 
must be admitted, however, that references to Mer- 
neptah’s stele and to the names ‘Ishpal’ and ‘ Yakbal’ 
can be made only with much reserve. The phrase ‘ the 
people of /s¢raad’ is very difficult (one would like to be 
able to read ‘ Joseph-el’ or ‘ Jezreel’), and the meaning 
of ‘Ishpal’ and ‘ Yakbal' is by no means free from 
doubt (see JOSEPH i. and ii., § x; and JACOB, § 1). 

According to Stade (‘ Die Entsteh. des Volkes Israel,’ 
Akad. Reden und Abhandlungen, ['99], 97-122) it is 

3. Stade’s likely that the Hebrew tribes had sought 
; pasture for their flocks to the S. of the 
Wady Timilat, and that so a part of them 
had come under the power of the Egyptian authori- 
ties; likely too that the Israelites had cause to com- 
plain of a misuse of this power. The Egyptian 
authorities may, of course, have imposed a corvée 
upon them. The part of the Hebrew tribes which 
remained free from Egyptian oppression probably 
wandered as far as the true Sinai (E. of the Elanitic 
Gulf), and these Sinaitic nomads formed a confederacy 
under the protection of the god of Sinai; the liberated 
Israelites joined them at Kadesh. To the Kadesh 
tradition (see KADESH i. § 3) Stade attaches great im- 
portance. 

„In the OLZ (May, pane, July, ’99), Winckler criticises this 
view as mere theological rationalism. The charge might equally 
well be brought against C. Niebuhr, who is no theologian. 
Experience, however, has again and again proved that popular 
traditions are sometimes more truthful than critics had supposed. 


*Rationalistic’ conjecture is not out of place in the prolegomena 
of history, and here it has the advantage of keeping the student 


= eee eee eee 

1 See Six Temples at Thebes (Flinders Petrie), 1897, which 
contains a chapter with a translation of the Merneptah inscrip- 
tion by Spiegelberg. See also W. M. Miller, ‘Anmerkungen,’ 
and Naville, ‘Les derniéres lignes de la stéle mentionnant les 
Israelites’ (an attempt to reconcile the stele with Exodus), 
Rec. de trav. xx. ('98 


2 WMM As. u, Eur. 162 [E 
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in some degree of sympathy with the Israelitish writers and the 
Jewish readers of the narrative of the Exodus. 


Winckler's theory mentioned above in § r has an 
additional claim to consideration from the fact that the 
4. Winckler ae Dr. C.T. Beke, in his Origines 

and Beke, 2e vol. 1., maintained as long ago as 

1834 that the Misraim of the Hebrew tradi- 
tion of the Exodus was not Egypt, but some district lying 
tothe N. of the Sinaitic peninsula. He also held that 
the Red Sea crossed by the Israelites was the Gulf of 
‘Akaba, and that Horeb or Sinai lay to the NE. of the 
head of that Gulf. His work did not escape the notice 
of Ewald, but failed to exert any deep influence. 
Winckler’s kindred theory, proposed in 1893, was 
formed in complete independence of Dr. Beke. To 
accept it, asit stands, is hardly possible ; but a modifica- 
tion of it, which will suit the requirements of biblical 
criticism, lies close at hand.! The existing evidence 
(which cannot here be discussed) leads to the conclusion 
that the N. Arabian A/usur coincided with or included 
the district of Kadesh, and this is just the district which 
forms the scene of some of the most important patri- 
archal legends, though later scribes disguised Misrim 
(Musur) as Misraim (Egypt), or even fell into deeper 
error still (see KADESH i. § 1; MIzRAIM, § 2 (4); cp 
MORIAH). We cannot avoid the impression that there 
were Israelitish tribes in the N. Arabian Musur who 
were never in the Musur of Egypt. What were the 
relations between the Rachel-tribes in Egypt and the 
Israelites in Musur, and any other kindred associations 
that there may have been elsewhere, we are at present 
unable to say definitely. We do, however, seem to see 
that an Egypt-tradition and a Musri-tradition have been 
fused together. TIK C 

We now turn to consider certain suggestive points in 
JE’s account of the Exodus. There is a remarkable 

5. JE’s parallelism between JE’s narrative of the 

account journey from the Red Sea to Sinai (Ex. 
* 1522-1827), and the continuation of the 
march from Sinai to Kadesh (Nu. 1029-20). 'lhe visit 
of JETHRO (g.v. ) and the appointment of the judges to 
lighten the labours of Moses were probably once placed 
later (by E) in connection with the legislation at 
Horeb. The defeat of Amalek in Ex. 17 has geo- 
graphical difficulties, and the account seems to be based 
upon Nu. 1440, where it is obviously more original 
(see Bacon, Trip. Trad. 93). Similarly the gift of 
Manna (Ex. 16) and the striking of the rock at 
the waters of Meribah (25. 17) are probably connected, 
in the one case, with Massah (between ‘Taberah and 
Kibroth-hattaavah), and, in the other, with Kadesh 
(see MANNA, § 3; MASSAIT AND MERIBAH). In 
every instance the episodes bear the appearance of 
having been inserted from later stages of the journey 
where they more naturally belong. Ex. 1522-27 is the 
only old fragment reniaining, and here the covenant, 
after a journey of three days, reminds us of the ‘ three 
days’ journey ' in the request to Pharaoh (Ex. 318 53), 
and finds a parallel in the three days’ journey in Nu. 
1033.2 The oldest account of the journey from the Red 
Sea to Sinai is thus reduced to a minimum. 

Passing over the Decalogue and Covenant at Sinai 

we resume JE at chaps. 24, 82-34. Now the episode of 
+, the golden calf ‘cannot well be older 

6 Musrite than the reign of Hezekiah, and points 
ou: indeed to a date later than 722’ (Addis) ; 
it may with considerable probability be ascribed to E> 
(cp Exopus ii., § 3 [viii.]). There was therefore no 


1 Not, however, such a modification as Jensen's (TZZ, 4th 
Feb. 1899). The region S. of Palestine may have been called 
masa, thinks this scholar, because it was often under Egyptian 
rule. This fails to do justice alike to the biblical and to the 
Assyriological data. 

2 After leaving the yam-Suph (RED Sea) Israel journeyed 
at once to the wilderness of Suur (g.v.). Note that in v. 25 
#71 and EEC remind us of Massah and Kadesh (En-Mishpat); 


see MARAH. 
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need in the old narrative for any renewal of the cove- 
nant, or for the intercession of Moses in 33 /. 

That chap. 33 /. is composite is generally admitted, 
and it remains to consider the fragments that are left 
after the omission of those passages which are necessarily 
of an editorial nature. It is highly probable that we 
have here the traces of an old theophany and law-giving 
of greater antiquity than the theophany and law-giving 
at Sinai-Horeb (3 J: 20 7), the scene of which was not 
Sinai, but Kadesh (see KADESH i. § 2). Fortunately 
this old tradition is not quite a torso. Although we can 
find no narrative of which it may be the continuation 
(see above, § 5 end), it seems possible to trace it further 
step by step to Hormah and Beer (2.e., Beer-sheba, 
or Beer-lahai-roi ?), and finally (in Judg. 116) to the ‘city 
of palm-trees’ (ep the S. Judæan name Tamar); see 
KADESH i. § 3. Details of this journey are missing,! 
with the exception, perhaps, of the oldest features in 
Nu. 16, where the revolt against the authority of Moses 
(v. 13) presupposes a very early stage in the journey 
of the Israelites. It at once suggests itself that this 
tradition is of Calebite origin (cp Exopus [Book], 
§ 3 [v.]), and this is borne out by (a) the prominence 
ascribed to Caleb in the oldest passages of Nu. 13/7, 
and (4) the close relationship which, as the genealogies 
reveal, subsisted between Judah, Caleb, the Kenites, 
etc. —one tradition (a late one, it is true) aetually con- 
nects Moses’ family with Caleb (see MIRIAM, 2}. We 
seem to have, therefore, distinct traces of a Calebite 
wandering from Kadesh northwards into Judah, the 
commencement, perhaps, of that northerly migra- 
tion which took place in the time of David, and was 
continued, still later, in exilie times (see CALEB, § 3 /.).? 
The evidence, however (see KADESH i. § 1), leads to 
the eonclusion that the limits of Musri and the district of 
Kadesh coincided. The Calebite tradition, therefore, 
knew of an ‘ Exodus’ from the land of Musri. S. A. C. 

Reference has often been made by writers to Manétho's 
narrative of the expulsion of the lepers under a priest of 

Heliopolis ealled Osarsiph (cp. Jos. c. 
de Manetho: Ap. las A) The critical oe of this 
narrative, however, is very slight. The reserve expressed 
by Kittel (Ast. 126 f.) is judicious; the present writer 
prefers to leave Manétho's story entirely on one side. 
Not only is it manifestly influenced by the Jewish 
Narrative, but it seems to imply an absurd confusion 
between Moses and the reforming Egyptian king 
commonly known as Khuen-aten + (Amenhotep IV.). 
As Meyer has pointed out, the name Me(r)neptah can 
never have become ’Auevwdis (the name mentioned in 
Josephus), and since the king ealled Amenophis by 
Manétho (Jos.) does really correspond superficially, in 
a religious respect, to Amenhotep IV., it seems arbitrary 
to prefer the [A]uevepOns of Julius Africanus and 
Syncellus.§ 

It was not unnatural for Naville to hope that 
the view which places the Exodus under Me(r)neptah 

G had been made approximately certain by 
8. Naville. his excavations. He has in fact shown 
that Rameses Il., Sešonk 1., and Osorkon II. have all 
left their names at Tell el-Mashūta, the true site of 
Pithom. The language of Me(r)neptah’s inscription 
referred to above cannot, however, without a rather 
violent hypothesis, be reconciled with Naville’s view. 
Lieblein is of opinion’ that the biblieal narrative of the 
Exodus and the events connected with it was redacted in 


1 It is improbable that Nu. 11 can in any way belong to it. 

2 Was David himself a Musrite? He was, at any rate, 
hardly a Bethlehemite, as the later tradition supposed (see 
Davin, § 1, col. 1020, n. 2; cp also JUDAH). 

3 If Musri bordered upon Edom, so did the district of Kadesh. 
Cp Nu. 20164 ‘Kadesh . . . in the uttermost of thy (Edom’s) 
border.’ 

4 Meyer, GA, 1270 (§ 226, end). 

5 Cp, however, Ki., A/7st, 1 261. 

6 In The Store City of Pithom ('85); The Route of the 
Exodus (Victoria Institute, ’9t). Š 

7 “L'Exode des Hébreux, PSBA 20 277-288 ['98]. 
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the time of Rameses II. when Egyptian influences pre- 
dominated in Syria, and that the Exodus really took place 
under Amenhotep III. This indeed cannot be granted ; 
but it is at any rate possible that the Hebrew tradition 
of the Exodus underwent a profound modification at 
that period, and even that in its original form the 
Misrim referred to meant, not Egypt (oms), but the 


N. Arabian land of Musr or Musri, All that the 
Egyptian monuments diseovered and studied by Naville 
prove is that the biblical narrative in its present form 
comes from a writer who had good archzeological 
information. In the seeond part of this article an 
independent attempt will be made to trace the route 
assigned to the B’né Israel on their departure from 
Egypt to keep a festival to Yahwe in the wilderness 
(Ex. 716 81 [726] 109; cp 123s). 

The literature is immense. Besides the Histories of Israel by 
Stade, Klostermann, Kittel, C. Niebuhr, and Wellhausen, see 


S e especially Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai (‘ Der 
9. Historical Aufbruch’ and ‘Der Auszug der Hebräer’); 


Literature. Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 444 (he 
retains his opinion that the years following the 
reign of Seti I. offered favourable conditions for the Israelites to 
break away from their servitude, if the ‘Israel’ of Me(r)neptah’s 
description represents a tribe left behind in Canaan, after the 
majority of the Israelites had emigrated to Egypt; otherwise 
the Israel of Me({r)neptah will be the ‘t bondmen’ who had escaped 
from Egypt in Me(r)neptah’s reign); Petrie, ‘Egypt and Israel,’ 
wee Rev., May 1896, and Six Temples of Thebes (97); 
M‘Curdy, Hist., Proph. and Mon., 1204 (the Exodus cannot 
have been till the time of the feeble successors of Rameses III., 
similarly Sir H. Howorth); Wiedemann, Le Muséon, 17 ('98), 
on the Israel-stele (the stele only proves that at some time 
or other there existed a people of Israel which was in distress 
and had no [corn]); Orr, ‘Israel in Egypt and the Exodus,’ 
Expositor, 18974, pp. 161-177 (Amenhotep I1., the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, HatSepsut, daughter of Thotmes I., the protector of 
the child Moses); cp C. Niebuhr’s view that the accession of 
Thotmes I. is the latest ferv2inus a guo for the oppression of 
the Hebrews [Gesch. 1 202}. TREE 


Thanks to the progress of Egyptology, we now know 
something of the topography of GOSHEN (g.v. ), although 
it is not yet easy to harmonise our 
knowledge with the biblical data. 
The route, however, to the S., near the 
sea, remains hopelessly obscure. The OT narratives, un- 
fortunately, presuppose that all geographical names are 
familiar to the reader. True, the eastern regions of N. 
Egypt must always have been well known to natives of 
Palestine; the geographical statements of the narratives 
must therefore be expected to be trustworthy. However, 
as the narratives now stand—a mosaie of passages from 
various sources—they give evidence of the confusion 
which inevitably arose in the process of weaving the 
passages together. 

The Israelites began their march at (the eity of) 
Ramf[e]ses (Ex. 1237), which seems to mean the eapital 
of Goshen where there was then a royal residence. Of 
the site of this RAMESES (g.v.) we know nothing. 
The ruins of the modern Tell Abū Isléma&n at the 
western entrance to the valley of Tamilat would be the 
most suitable starting-point, since this has to be sought 
in the W. of Goshen. Succoth is mentioned as the 
first halting place (Ex. 1237 1320 Nu. 335 /); it seems 
to he the Egyptian Tuku. Whether Tuku signifies 
a eity near P-atum, or a region near it, or the city 
P-atum itself, is a difficult question. If we could 
take Succoth as the name of the tract of land 
round Pithom whieh the Israelites would enter on the 
second day, or as that of a place in the neighbourhood 
of that Egyptian eolony, the reference to it would eause 
no difficulty; but the inscriptions on the saered 
geography of Egypt dating from Ptolemaic times seem 
to identify Tuku and P-atum altogether. Now, Tuku 
eertainly was situated where Naville exeavated at Tell 
el-Mashita. If this be so, we must suspect a mis- 
understanding of the original source or sourees, which 
would seem to have given Suceoth and Pithom-Etham 
as names of the same place—we say Pithom-Etham 
because PITHOM (g.v.) is probably identical with the 
station called ETHAM (¢.v.), whieh was ‘at the edge of 
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the wilderness’ (Ex. 13 20)—7.e., at the E. end of Goshen. 
The distance from the entrance of Goshen to Tuku or 
P-atum would be 26 m. (following the present line of 
railway). An average march of 13 m. a day would be 
all that could be assumed of a host hampered with 
much cattle. All highways run directly E. along the 
canal of Goshen. . 

Afterwards, God ‘led the people about’ (1318) and 

‘they turned (back)’ to encamp ‘before Pihahir6th, 

è ; between Migdol and the sea, before 
An a Baal-Zephon' (142). Here the diffi- 
culties increase. The sites of Migdol (certainly not the 
large fortress so called in the NE. of the Delta) and 
BAAL-ZEPHON (g.v., 2) are quite unknown. As to 
Pihahīrōth, we may venture 
to guess that, being near 
the ‘Sea,’ it may corre- 
spond to the Serapiu of the 
Itinerarium Antonini, — 
apparently the only city in 
that region (apart from the 
later Arsinoë and Clysma). 
All identifications, however, 
depend upon the locality of 
the passage through the 
‘sea.’ A southerly direc- 
tion is implied by the ‘ turn- 
ing’; but how far S. the 
locality is to be sought we 
have no means of determin- 
ing, since it is not stated 
that the encampment ‘by 
the sea’ marked a day's 
journey. 

1. Shall we, with most 
commentators, place the 
12. Sea. P28sage near the 

present Suez 
pee (better Suwais 
at Suez ? s 
[es - Suwës)), 
where the gulf is only two- nls M ul 
thirds of a mile wide?! ie, 
Those who do so usually lay 
great stress on the fact that 
the straits are shallow, and 
are passable (it is said) at 
a very low tide, especially 
when there is also a N. 
wind. Certainly this would 
permit a ‘rational’ ex- 
planation of the passage. 
It is doubtful, however, 
whether such arguments 
can be used.? Josephus 
gives us no help. In his 
time all conception of the 
situation of Goshen had 
been lost. 


Hence to explain how the Is- 
raelites could ‘reach the Red 
Sea inthree days,’ he made them 
march through Letopolis-Baby- 
lon (A xz. ii. 15 1)—i.e., round the S. side of the Jebel Mokattam, 
the mountain on which the citadel of Cairo is built, on the most 
direct road to Suez through the Wadi et-Tih and through the 
Miintula pass. Nothing could be more at variance with the 
biblical data, especially as the ‘turning back’ to the ‘edge of 
the wilderness,’ and other details, are overlooked. Yet several 
scholars (Lengerke, Kutscheit, von Raumer, Shaw) have followed 
Josephus. 

2. Another view has been strongly urged by Schleidea 


(Die Landenge von Sués, '58) and Brugsch (Z' Exode 
13. Or “ “5 monum. Ezgypt., '75). Both make 
Senone? the Israelites march along the shore of the 
Mediterranean. Brugsch places Goshen too 


1 Of course the recent traditions about the well of Moses (see 
Maran) do not come into consideration. 


2 50 to 55 m. from the supposed site of Etham would be at 
least three days’ journey. 
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far N. and leads the Israelites from Tanis-Zoan (z.e., 
Rameses, he believes, for which equation he appeals 
to Ps. 7812 43) to Daphnæ (= Etham = Hetam, accord- 
ing to him). Pihahirdth he explains (translating as the 
Peshitta! and perhaps also the Targum did) as the 
‘mouth of the depths’ (8apa@pa)—i.e., of the Sirbonian 
bog. Migdol he identifies with the Migdol mentioned 
in Jer. and Ezek., which was 12 R. m. S. from Pelusium 
according to the itineraries, and Baal-zephon with the 
temple of Zeus Kasios on the Casius promontory, so 
that the Israelites would have passed through the bog 
to the dunes N. of the Sirbonis. (So, before Brugsch, 
Schleiden, who, however, placed Succoth and Etham 
correctly.) This theory is wholly destitute of any solid 
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basis; the expression ppo), ‘Reedy Sea,’ occurs too 


often for the RED SEA (g.v.) to admit a new application 
to the Sirbonis.? The modern discoveries which have 
determined the position of Goshen, decide against it. 
3. Recently, another view has begun to make way— 
the view, namely, that the passage through the sea is to 
be sought for nearer to the eastern end of 
ae U: Goshen. Du Bois Aymé, Stickel, and 
eevee Knobel, in a rationalising interest, thought 


1 Later he tried to find in the name an Egyptian word fraut, 
‘depths’; but there is no such word. 

2 The expression ‘desert of Shur,’ Ex. 15 22 (E), is very vague 
and cannot be used as an argument either for the N. direction 
of the march or for the identification of ErHam with the fron- 
tier fortress Shur in the extreme NE. 
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of a point between the Bitter Lakes and the Gulf of 
Suez. They assumed that this sandy tract dried up 
quite recently, and that, in the time of Moses, it must 
have been very shallow, in parts even marshy. Dillmann 
and others admit a similar shallow conneetion between 
the Crocodile (Timsah) Lake and the Bitter Lakes. 
Naville (followed by Strack) assunied the Timsah lake 
itself. 

All these modifications of the same theory are built 
upon the view that the ancient condition of the isthmus 

15. Early of Suez was very different from the present. 
physical There is no doubt among geologists that 
geography the Red Sea onee extended not only to the 
* Crocodile Lake but even to the Balah Lake, 
so that the Red Sea and the Mediterranean were com- 
pletely connected (see map, cols. 1437 7). There is no 
evidence, however, that this state of matters continued 
down to historic times. The Egyptian inseriptions dating 
from the time of the Pyramids speak of the ‘Great 
Black Water’ (kem-uér!) in connection with the fortifi- 
cations at the E. end of Goshen,?—~.¢., it seems to have 
reached as far as the present Crocodile Lake, In dyn. 
XIL. this *Great Black Water’ is spoken of as an undrink- 
able (.e., salt) ‘Zake’ (šei), so that there cannot have been 
a couneeted gu/f Under Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, the 
inscription of Pithom (ed. Naville) speaks of the ‘ Great 
Black Lake' and the ‘Scorpion Lake’ near Pithom as 
navigable and as connected with the Red Sea by the 
canal of Ptolemy II., whieh, evidently, was a mere 
restoration of the eanal of Necho (EGYPT, § 68) and 
Darius. The extant traces of this latter eanal and the 
monuments of Darius along it (see GOSHEN, map) seem 
to show that about 500 B.C. the extent of the various 
lakes was not very different from what it is now (so 
Lepsius), and that the Timsah Lake was separated 
(under the name ‘Scorpion Lake’ aceording to the 
Pithom stele, etc.) from the larger salt lake in the S. 
The passage of Strabo (804) proves the existence of 
several ‘ bitter lakes,'—7.e., confirms the view that there 
was no connection with the Red Sea.’ Consequently, 
other passages stating that it was at HeroGnpolis that 
the Arabian Gulf began (Strabo, 836, év puxy@ Tod 
*ApaPixod xd\rov) seem to be based upon the artificial 
connections through whieh this harbour became accessible 
(cp Strabo, 769).? 

The possibility, indeed, that at an earlier period, such 
as the time of Rameses II., the lakes covered a larger 
area, or that they were even all conneeted with one 
another, is not to be denied. As we have already seen, 
however, the ove ‘Great Black Water’ mentioned circa 
3000 B.C., had long ceased to be a part of the Arabian 
Gulf. Naville then supposes the camp of the Israelites to 
have been at Pe-kerhet (?),° or the place called in the 
Itineraries Serapiu, which he seeks at the modern Gebel 
Maryam near the S. end of the Timsaih Lake opposite 
Seih-Hana’idik (Naville’s Baal-Zephon). He _ places 
Migdol at the ruins, W. of the railway station, mis- 


2 Full references in WMM As. u. Eur. 39. 
Cp also Naville, P2thonz3), 26. See 
GOSCHEN. 


pi aa 
Ge 

3 Linant and Naville (26) claimed that these must have been 
mere ponds, different from the present lakes which were too large 
to be made ‘sweet’ by the canal. Strabo’s vague statement, 
however, is not to be pressed too literally. He speaks of several 
‘lakes’; at present also there are two different basins. Pliny 
(6 165) calls them aszaros fontes(!) but describes them as navigable. 

4 Naville insists upon taking these expressions literally, 
without consideration of the canal, The vagueness, ¢.g., of 
Josephus (8/7 iv. 10 5 ‘the Red Sea extends to Koptos”!) has, 
however, to be remembered, and certainly we ought not to use 
the statement of Agathemerus (Geogr. Gr. Min., ed. C. Müller, 
2475), who merely copies from Eratosthenes (see Strabo, 768) 
but changes the words describing the city of Herodnpolis as the 
place where xavigation begins, making it the beginning of the 
Arabian Gulf. This misunderstanding cannot count as an 
argument. 

It is most probable that there was no such city. ‘House’ 

(fe) or ‘seat’ (s¢) of the (serpent) Ker/(e2) was the chief temple 
of Tuku at Tell el-Mashita. 
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called ‘Serapeum ' by French engineers. All this is prob- 
lematieal ; but undoubtedly it would hardly be natural 
for the biblical narrative to pass over in complete silence 
the lake shutting off Goshen from the E. and interrupt- 
ing the mareh of the Israelites. This theory of Naville 
would allow the ‘turning aside’ of the mareh, though 
on a very limited seale. It would be more rationalising 
than any other theory, inasmuch as the Crocodile Lake, 
which is 5 to 6 miles wide in the N. near the modern 
Bir Nefishe, is in the S., on the spot fixed upon by 
Naville, not more (in parts) than } of a mile wide. It 
was only a marsh before the Suez Canal changed its 
character, and it must always have been marshy, 
because the Nile reached it only irregularly. Whilst 
the salt-water of the other lakes does not allow the 
growth of reeds, the brackish water of this is covered 
with them, so that the name ‘sea of reeds’ would be 
quite appropriate. ! 
After all, the probabilities seem most in favour of the 
Lake Timsah, although it would certainly rob the place 
16. Lake of passage of all sea character. It is most 
Timsah reasonable to look for all the localities of 
~ the Exodus on or near Egyptian ground, 
and in the same narrow distriet in or near the valley of 
Tumilat; but as long as the last three geographical 
names of the biblical narrative cannot be determined 
with certainty, this remains hypothetical. 
T. K. C., 8§ 1-4, 7-9; S.A.C.,85f; W.M. M., §§ 10-16. 
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r. Name (§ 1). Primitive version (ix.). 
2. Narrative. 3. Laws. 

a. Of P (§ 2). a. In JE (§ 4). 

ó. Of JE (§ 3). J's decalogue. 


In Egypt (§ 3 i.-tii.). Chaps. 21-23 (§ 4 iii.-v.). 


Journey (iv.-vi.). č. In P (§ 5). 
Lawgiving (vii. /). 4. The Ode, Ex. 15 1-18 (§ 6). 
Libliography (§ 7). 

The second book of the Pentateuch, which narrates 
the deliverance Of Israel from Egypt, appropriately 
bears in the Greek Bible the title Exodos 
{eZ0A0c) or more fully ‘ Exodos from 
Egypt’ (eZoAoc atrytmtoy; sce Ex. 
19x GB4FL).3 This passed over into the old Latin, and 
through the Vulgate into our own version. In Hebrew 
the book is commonly designated by its opening words, 
maw nbn t or more briefly mn; sometimes it is cited 
simply by number, sw vnn (Sã, 36 0. ). 

The Book of Genesis closes with the death of Joseph 
at an advanced age; Exodus continues the history 
from the same point (Ex.167 7). The grandsons of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. 5023) are contempor- 
aries of Moses, the great grandson (Ex.616 f), or 
grandson (Ex.2r Nu. 2659), of Levi. But though 
no great interval of time is supposed to elapse be- 
tween the death of Joseph and the beginning of the 
oppression,® the character of the history undergoes a 
complete change. The twelve sons of Jacob with their 
children who went down into Egypt (‘seventy souls’) 
have so inereased in numbers as to be a cause of alarm 
to the Egyptians; the narrative, which throughout 
Genesis preserves the form of a family chronicle,® now 
at once becomes the history of a people. 


The contents of Exodus may be briefly summarised as follows : 
—The oppression, the youth and call of Moses, 1-77; the 


1. Name and 
Contents. 


1 From these lakes, the strange name might have been trans- 
ferred to the sea. See RED SEA for the difficulty of explaining 
the name. However, it is otherwise used only of the sea, never 
of the lakes (although the expression ‘sea’ is known to be used 
of such small lakes as that of Galilee). See above. 

2 Philo, Quis rer. div. heres, § 4, and elsewhere; see Ryle, 
Philo and Holy Scripture, p. xxii. N 

3 Title of book in cod. A. The subscription in the same MS 
is éfoðos ray view Iapanad é& Aiyúmtov. 

4 Origen in Euseb. HE 625. 

5 On Ex. 12 407, see below, § 2, and n. 5. 

6 See GENESIS. 
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Egyptian plagues, 78-12; the escape of Israel from Egypt, 
13-15 21; tips way through the desert to Sinai, 1522-18; the 
covenant, with its fundamental laws, 19-24; directions for the 
construction of the tabernacle and the consecration of the 
priests, 25 31; the sin of the golden calf, renewal of the broken 
tables of the Law, 32-34; the making of the tabernacle and 
its furniture, 35-40. ‘The book ends with the entrance of the 
glory of Yahwé, the visible manifestation of his presence, into 
the dwelling place which had been prepared for him (40 34-38). 

The sources and the method of combination remain 
substantially the same as in Genesis 
(g.v.,§ 2f.). Here also the Priestly 
stratum is easily recognised and separated. 

To it belong:1 Ex. 1 1-5 7* 13 14* 223aß-25 62-12 (13-30) 
T 1-13 1920aa 216 22 85-7 15a*6 16-19 [8 1-3 rra*b 12-15] 98-12 
(1l9_f. Rp), 121-20 28 37* 40. 43-51 13 1 220 1412 4* 89% 15* 
16-18 21aa6 22 f. 2627* 28* 29 16 1-3 6 (8) 9-134 16-24 (in the 
main), 31-36 17 ra 19x 2a 2415* 16-1844 251-31 18a 34 29-35 
85-40. 


The characteristics of P appear throughout (see 
GENESIS, § 2/.), 


The narrative begins, by way of recapitulation,? with a list of 
the sons of Israel who went down into Egypt (1 1-5); in 6 rq-25 
a long genealogy is introduced to exhibit the lineage of Moses 
and Aaron (cp 267).3 A very brief account of the oppression 
(17 13 14 223a8-25) is followed by the call of Moses (in Egypt), 
the revelation of the name Yahwé (62-12), and the appointment 
of Aaron to be Moses’ prophet (71-7). The wonders wrought 
before Pharaoh by Aaron at Moses’ command (P in 7-9) assume 
the form of a trial of skill with the native magicians, who at 
first are able to do the same things by their arts, but in the end 
are completely defeated. The announcement of the last stroke, 
the death of the first-born, gives occasion to introduce directions 
for the observance of the Passover (121-13), to which are 
attached the ritual for the annual celebration of the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (14-20), supplementary regulations for the 
annual Passover (43-51), and the law requiring the consecration 
of the first-born (1314). This is a good example of the method 
of the author, who always endeavours to connect the legislation 
with some occasion or circumstance in the history ;4 so that, 
in its primitive form and intention, P was not a ‘ Priests’ Code,’ 
but a history of the origin of the sacred institutions of Israel. 
The beginning of the migration (12 37*) leads to a chronological 
digression on the length of the sojourn in Egypt (40,4).5 The 
march to the shores of the Red Sea is next narrated (13 20 14 x7), 
and the miraculous deliverance there, the Israelites passing 
safely between walls of water on either hand, whilst the 
Egyptians pursuing them are overwhelmed (P in 14). Of the 
journey from the sea to Sinai we are told nothing except the 
names of the halting-places (16 r 17 r 19 r_f).6 

Arrived at Sinai, Moses ascends the mountain (24 15-18), where 
the plans for the tabernacle and its furnishings, and the ritual 
for the consecration of priests, are revealed to him (25-31 r7). 
He returns to the people, collects the necessary materials, and 
constructs the tabernacle in exact accordance with the specifica- 
tions given him (34 29-40).7 


In combining P with the other sources, R does not 
appear to have omitted anything of consequence from 
this narrative, though he was constrained to make some 
transpositions.2 We observe here, as in Genesis, the 
disposition to reduce to a skeleton the narrative of 
ordinary events (the migration, e.g., to a list of stations), 
and to enlarge upon everything connected with religion 
and the religious institutions (see 12 f 25 7 835 f). 
Here also the existence of other and fuller historical 


2. Sources: P. 


1 In this table, as in the corresponding one in Genesis, the 
additions of Rp are not in general distinguished from P, 
An asterisk indicates contamination or redactional changes. 
Néldeke’s analysis, Unters. z. Kritik des AT’s 35 7. (C69), has 
been modified by subsequent critics (esp. Di., Jül., and Kue.) 
only in minor particulars. 

2 Cp Gen. 51 / 610 1127 Nu.3 2-4 etc. 

3 The present position of this genealogy is highly unsuitable ; 
vv. 16-25 probably stood in P at an earlier point, perhaps before 
62; vv. 14,7, seem to be taken from another catalogue, perhaps 
that in Gen. 46. 

„4 So in Genesis, the Sabbath, the Noachian injunctions, 
circumcision. 

5 According to the Jewish Hebrew Text, 430 years; according 
to the Samaritan Hebrew and ®©, 215 years. See CHRONOLOGY, 


4. 

6 P’s account of the murmuring of the people and the giving 
of the manna, which now stands in chap. 16, must originally have 
had a later place in the narrative, since it supposes the existence 
of the tabernacle (10 34). See MANNA, § 3. 

7 These chapters have been much expanded by later hands ; 
see below, § 5. 

The giving of the Decalogue, which is now related in 20 1-17 
from another source, must in P have followed 25-31 (see 25 16 2r). 
A fragment of this account seems to be preserved in 3118, to 
which the sequel is 3429 7% 
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narratives is to be inferred from the epitomes of P (see 
GENESIS, § 2/7.). The dependence of P upon these 
narratives is especially manifest in the account of the 
plagues, and of the crossing of the Red Sea. 

The prophetic history which remains after the 
elimination of P is made up of the same two main 

3. JE strands, J and E, that criticism discovers in 

oe Genesis (see GENESIS, § 47). The analysis, 
however, is more difficult in Exodus than *in the 
patriarchal stories. 

The use of the divine names loses much of its value as a 
criterion, since after Ex. 3 13-15 the name Yahwé is employed— 
though not uniformly—in E as well as in J; clues derived from 
the narrative deny us their guidance in the Laws; whilst other 
evidences of origin are often lacking. It is clear also that the 
author who united J and E (Rje), not only fused his sources 
much more completely than the last redactor of the Hexateuch 
(Rp), but also otherwise treated his material with a freer hand ; 
this is peculiarly evident in Ex.4 71 In Exodus, moreover, 
the work of later editors of the Deuteronomistic school is more 
frequently to be recognised or suspected. 

An exhaustive analysis which would assign every 
clause or verse to its author, leaving no insoluble 
remainders, is impossible. The utmost that we can 
expect to accomplish is to distinguish the main features 
of the parallel narratives ; and even in regard to these 
great uncertainty often remains.? 

i. Earlier Chapters.—In 1-3, E is the chief source 
(J in 168-r2 215-22 37 f. 16-r8—the last two passages 
transposed and much amplified by Rjg, who also added 
B19 f.).3 Ch. 41-16 is by most critics regarded as 
substantially from J (134-16 Rjg) To J belong also 
419-20a 24-26, which probably followed 223a (E in 18 
and perhaps other verses; Rye in 27-32). Ch. 5-6r is 
in the main from J (manifest duplication in 51-3). 

ii. The ' Plagues.'—a. (J). In the history of the 
plagues also J is the principal source ; in the plagues of 
frogs (81-4 8-rsa [726-29 8 4-rra]), of insects (8 20-32 
[16-28]), and of murrain (91-7), there is no contamina- 
tion ; in the turning of the Nile to blood (714-24), the 
hail and tempest (913-35), and the plague of locusts 
(101-20), E's version of the story has been united with 
that of J; the plague of darkness alone (1021-23) is 
entirely from E. 

In J’s representation, Yahwé bids Moses‘ go to the 
Pharaoh, and demand in his name that Israel be 
allowed to go to worship him in the desert ; if the king 
refuses, Moses is to announce that at a certain time 
(the next day, 95 18 1013; cp 822) Yahweé will send a 
specified plague.” When this comes to pass, the 
Pharaoh sends for Moses and begs him to intercede 
with his God; but as soon as the scourge is removed 
his fatuity returns—aynp 99 339% is the standing phrase 
—and he refuses to let Israel go.6 The plagues fall 
upon the Egyptians only ; Yahwé does not suffer any evil 
to come near the Israelites, who dwell apart in the 
land of Goshen (8 22 94 6 26). 

B. (E). Compared with J, whose narrative is pre- 
served in relative completeness,—doubtless because it 
was the fuller and more vivid,—the remains of E 
in these chapters are fragmentary. In E, the plagues 
are not merely announced by Moses and on the follow- 
ing day brought to pass by Yahwe, but are wrought 
on the spot, under the eyes of the Pharaoh and his court, 


1 We. CH 6534 69 72; Jül. JPT 894106; Kue. Her. § 8, 
Mer 

2 For a survey of the analyses of the leading recent critics, 
see the tables appended to Holzinger, Ærin? i. d. Hexateuch, 


1893. 

3 In J the call of Moses probably followed his return to 
Egypt. 

a Rate who accompanies Moses but neither says nor does 
Boy OE, was introduced by RJe from E. 

The interview takes place in the palace ; the meefing on the 
banks of the Nile comes from E. 

6 From J is probably derived the series of passages which 
represent the Pharaoh as trying to compromise with Moses, yield- 
ing one point after another, but always stopping short of the un- 
conditional permission which Moses demands (825 /% [21 2) 
107-11 24-26). So Bacon, JBL 9166 f; Jül. and Di. ascribe 
them to ÈE. i 
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by Moses with his wonderful rod (720 923 1012 134 
21f.).1 This difference leads to striking confusion 
where the two sources are combined, as in 714 7 922% 
(cp 18), and especially in 1012 13a by the side of 132, 
E thinks of the Israelites, not as occupying a district 
apart, but as dwelling in the midst of Egyptian neigh- 
bours (821 1023 112 f. 1235 f). 

iii. The Firstborn.—The slaughter of the firstborn of 
the Egyptians is made the occasion, as in P, for the intro- 
duction of directions for the observance of the Passover 
(1221-27), the Feast of Unleavened Bread (133-10), and 
the dedication of the firstborn (13211-16). These laws, 
though strongly deuteronomistic in conception and 
expression, seem to be based upon J. It may be 
conjectured that the same hand which amplified the pre- 
scriptions transposed to this place laws which in J stood 
in a different connection (Budde). If this hypothesis be 
correct, J will have had in his account of the last plague 
only the command to the Israelites to mark their houses 
with the blood of a sheep or goat, that they might be 
passed over by the destroyer (1221-23).2 The death of 
the Egyptian firstborn, and the vehemence with which 
king and people now urge the Israelites to hasten their 
departure, are described in the words of J (1229-34 38 /); 
of E is preserved only 1235 f., the last words of 37, then 
13 17-19. 

iv. Crossing the Sea,—In the account of the miraculous 
deliverance of Israel at the Red Sea, the beginning of 
the narrative is from J (145 f. 10-14; Rye in 13¢0 4), 
who characteristically represents the passage as made 
possible by a strong east wind driving out the water 
(1421 from 451). In the last watch of the night Yahwe 
looks down upon the Egyptians and makes their chariot 
wheels stick ; seeing that God is fighting against them, 
they turn to flee (24), but perish in the midst of the 
sea (274 284). In E, on the contrary, whose version is 
followed by P, Moses with his rod divides the waters of 
the sea, which stand as a wall on either hand. The 
angel of God takes his station in the rear to protect the 
Israelites from their pursuers. When they have crossed 
in safety, Moses stretches out his rod and the waters 
close over the Egyptians (16* 19a, perhaps part of 20). 
The song of Miriam (1520) also is from E.3 

v. To the Afount.—In JE as in P, Moses leads the 
people from the shores of the sea to the Mount of God 
(SINAI, g.v.), where Yahwe gives them laws and makes 
a covenant with them. In the composite narrative, 
however, there are traces of a different representation, 
according to which the Israelites went directly to 
Kadesh on the south of Palestine (15 22-25a).4 

In 172-7 we find them already at Meribah, that is KADESH 
(7.2, 1, §2).5 Amalek also (1787) is to be sought in the region 
of Kadesh rather than among the mountains of the Sinaitic 
peninsula (Nu. 1443 45 1 S. 15 30) Perhaps we may recog- 
nise in this a more primitive form of Judzan (or Calebite) 
tradition; our oldest written sources, as is very clearly to be 
seen in Genesis, unite materials of diverse origin, whose dis- 
crepant or conflicting representations they harmonise only 
superficially, if at all.6 See Exopus i., § 6. 

It is not certain that J or E related anything which 
occurred between the crossing of the sea and the arrival 
at Sinai ; a redactor has filled this gap with doublets from 
a later point in the history (see Exopus i., §5; cp the 
miracle at Meribah in17 27 with Nu. 20 1 J: ; the appoint- 
ment of judges in 18 with Nu. 11:6 #).? We may 


1 This rod is used also at the crossing of the Red Sea (1416), 
the smiting of the rock at Meribah (175 7% Nu. 2011), and the 
defeat of Amalek (178 7, cp 5)—all from E. In P the rod is in 
the hands of Aaron, who wields it at the bidding of Moses. 

2 Observe that no directions are given for the eating of a 
paschal meal ; and contrast this with the very detailed directions 
for the use of the blood. 

3 On the greater Ode of Victory, 15 1-18, see below, $ 6. 

4 See We. Proll) 3484 = Hist. of Israel, 342 f. ('85]; art. 
‘Israel,’ in EB), 399; cp Holzinger, Zini. 74- 

5 Horeb, 176, is a gloss; but see MASSAH AND MERIBAH. 

6 Kuenen doubts whether any part of the narrative of events 
at Sinai is derived from J (Hex. § 8, and n. 18). 

7 On these chapters see NUMBERS, § 2. Cp also the trans- 
position of P in 16 noted above, § 2, n. 6 (col. 1441). 
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ascribe to J, 1522-25¢ 17: (the last words), 2 4, 5 and 6 
in part, 7; to E the rest of 172-7 8-13 18 (with editorial 
additions, but not contamination from the other source). 

vi. At Sinai.t—JE's account of the giving of the 
law at Sinai and the events connected with it fills Ex. 
19 24-24 (except a few verses in 24), 31184-3428. In con- 
sequence of repeated and complicated redaction, these 
chapters present to criticism problems of extreme 
difficulty, for which we can hardly expect to find a 
complete solution.2 In 19 the impressive prelude to 
the legislation, 34-8, is from the hand of an editor ; 3 
34 9-19, though not free from editorial amplification 
and perhaps contamination, are in the main from E; 
while 20-22 25 belong to the parallel narrative of J (23 J. 
is a harmonistic addition by Ryg).4 

vii. J's Legislation.—The sequel of J's account is to 
be found, not in 21-24,5 but, with most recent critics, 
in 34.6 This chapter stands in a very unsuitable place; 
after 3234 331-3 (the peremptory command in both J 
and E to leave the Mount of God) nothing is in place 
but the actual departure from Horeb which both sources 
narrate in Nu. 10. Least of all do we expect fresh 
legislation such as is found in 34. On other grounds 
also it is certain that the present position of the chapter 
is due to one of the later redactors of the Hexateuch 
(see below, § 4). In its original connection in J, the 
giving of the law was probably followed immediately 
by the command to take up the march to the promised 
land (32342); Moses beseeches Yahwé to accompany 
his people in person (38312@ 349a 33154 16)” and his 
request is granted; thereupon Moses seeks a guide 
through the desert (Nu. 1029 %), and they set out.8 

viii. Æ's Legislation.—E’s narrative in 19 (3a 9-19 in 
the main) is also preliminary to the revelation of God’s 
law; the solemn ratification of the Law is described 
in 243-8. As we have found the legislation of J else- 
where, it is natural to infer that 20-23 as a whole is the 
corresponding legislation of ;9 and this inference 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that various indica- 
tions of affinity with E are discovered throughout these 
chapters (see below, § 4). Closer examination shows, 
however, that the problem is much more complicated 
than at first appears. Ex. 20-23 contains two distinct 
bodies of laws: the Decalogue (201-17), and the so-called 
Covenant Book (21-23). These are not incompatible. 
We can readily conceive that the revelation of the 
fundamental precepts of religion and morals in the Ten 
Commandments should be followed by a more minute 
regulation of the civil, social, and religious life of Israel 
such as we find in 21-23; in the history of the law- 
giving, however, no connection is established between 
them.?® Chap. 211 is without any antecedents in 20. 
Chap. 2018-26 is composed of very disparate elements : 
18-21 belong to the Decalogue narrative, but should prob- 
ably stand before the Decalogue, immediately following 
1919 ;?) 24-26 is a fragment relating to the regulation of 
the cultus, and, from whatever source it may have 
come, has nothing to do either with the Decalogue 
which precedes or with the civil and penal code which 
follows ; 22 23—superfluous after 4—seem to be from 

1 On the subject of paragraphs vi. -viii., cp also Law 
LiTERATURE. 

2 On the difficulties in these chapters see Kue. 7TA.T 15176 
D- (81); We. CH 84 F. ; Bruston, Quatre sources, 1 fe 

3 Perhaps with a basis of E (We.). 


4 The thread is broken off at the end of 25. i 
5 Stähelin, Schrader, Kayser, We. (formerly), Del., West- 


. phal, Dr. 


6 So Kue. (TA.T 15 164 % U81), We. (CH, Nachträge, 

327 f-) Di., Bu., Co., ete. 
‘Ch, 8312-16 has been considerably enlarged by editorial 

hands ; cp also 33 3 5 329 349%. 

8 The passages in which Moses begs to be shown the glory of 
Yahwè (83 18-23 345-8) are perhaps secondary in J, or redactional. 

9 So, with earlier critics, Di., Jūl., Ki. ; see also Montefiore, 
MUR 8281 283. 

0 For a synopsis of the critical argument, see Kraetzschmar, 
Bundesvorstellung, 71 f. 

11 So Kue. T.T 15190 ('81); and independently Jül. JPT 
8 312 7 (82); the conjecture has been generally accepted. 
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the hand of an editor; in all these verses there is no 
reference to the Covenaut Book, or to any further 
legislation. In 24 the continuation of the Decalogue 
narrative (12-14) and the ratification of the Covenant 
Book (3-8) stand side by side without any attempt to 
connect them.! In the subsequent narrative of JE 
(82-34) there is no mention of the laws of 21-28 or of 
the covenant of 243-8. Finally, Dt.—even in its later 
strata—knows no law given to Israel at Horeb except 
the Decalogue, which alone it recognises as the basis of 
the covenant (5 61 f. ; cp 410-14 97-105); while Josh. 
24 (E) makes no reference to any earlier covenant or 
law. The inference that the Covenant Book did not 
originally form part of E's history of the transactions 
at Horeb seems inevitable. ? 

There remains, then, the Decalogue and that strand 
of the following narrative which depends upon it, viz., 
2018-21 (connecting with 1919} 1-17 2412-14 18% 3118"; 
the lapse into the idolatry of the golden calf, and its 
consequences, 321-63 15-20 (21-24 ?) 30-33 (perhaps partly 
secondary). Yahwé then in anger orders Israel to 
leave the holy mountain, and declares that he will not 
go with them (33142 36 4-6"). That this was the form 
in which E was current at the end of the seventh century, 
B.C., and in the first half of the sixth, is proved by 
Deuteronomy. As has been already observed, D 
knows no law given to Israel at Horeb but the Deca- 
logue. The author of the comparatively late inter- 
polation, Dt. 98-17 (18-20) 21 1010 f. (the story of the 
golden calf and the broken tables of the law), read 
Ex. 2412-14 18 38118 327 7% (3428?)—that is, E with the 
additions of R;;—substantially as we do. 

ix. Jore Primitive Verston.—There are, however, 
in E fragmentary remains of another, it would seem 
more primitive, representation. The most remarkable 
of these is 337-11, which tells us how Moses took a 
tent, which he called the Meeting Tent (z.e., the 
appointed place to meet God), and set it up outside 
the camp at some distance. To this tent Moses re- 
paired from time to time, and God spoke to him there 
out of the column of cloud which descended at its door. 
Thither others also resorted to consult the oracle. 
Joshua, Moses’ youthful assistant, remained constautly 
in the tent, ‘as its keeper. In the narrative from which 
these verses are taken they must have been preceded by 
a description of the making of this simple tent, which 
was omitted by Rp when he put in its place the great 
tabernacle of P; Dt.1035 still shows us where the 
passage stood. In the same connection, doubtless, 
stood an account of the making of the ark, to shelter 
which the tent was required (cp Nu. 1033-36 14 44[E], Dt. 
1035); this also Rp was constrained to omit in favour 
of P’s Ark of the Testimony (Ex. 25107 2717). The 
directions for the construction of the altar of rude stones 
or earth, 2024-26, to which Dt. 276 f. perhaps belongs, 
seem to be derived from the same source. These frag- 
ments suffice to show that E once contained a fuller 
account of the origin of the Israelite sacra, and laws regu- 
lating religious worship; and it may safely be assumed 
that these things had in the narrative a place befitting 
their importance. That so little of this now remains 
is to be attributed in part, as we have seen, to its 
displacement by P in the final redaction of the Hexa- 
teuch ; but it is a not improbable hypothesis that it had 
been in considerable part supplanted at an earlier date 
by the Decalogue and the cognate narrative (the golden 
calf, etc.), which in this case must be regarded as a 
secondary stratum in E (E) To this question we 
shall returu below (§ 4). 

i. Ceremonial Decalogue.—Ex. 3410-28 contains, as 


1 Contamination of the text in both passages has resulted only 
in conflict. 

2 Kue. 74.7 15191 f (cp 182), Hex. § 13 Bir, 
Co., Baentsch, etc. 

3 Chapter 32 7714 RJE; 25-29 a later hand. Some scholars 
pay the story of the golden calf to J; so Di., Ki., and 
others 


0 32; PNE., 
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we have seen, the legislation of J. Its injunctions are 
à ı exclusively religious: it forbids the 
E epieeve. worship of any other deity and the 
making of molten idols; commands the observance 
of the three annual feasts and of the Sabbath, the 
sacrifice of firstlings and the offering of first fruits ; 
and prohibits certain rites which were probably associ- 
ated with other cults. These laws are set forth as the 
terms of the covenant which Yahwé makes with Moses 
as the representative of Israel, and as such they are com- 
mitted to writing by Moses (1027 f.) Ch. 3410-26 thus 
presents itself as a counterpart to the ‘Book of the 
Covenant’ (247) which is contained in 21-23. In 
34 28, however, we read that Moses remained forty 
days with Yahweé on the mountain, ‘and he wrote upon 
the tables the words of the covenant, the ten words.’ 2 
From this it would seem that the commandments in 
14-26 constituted J’s decalogue, an older counterpart to 
the Ten Commandments in Ex. 201-17 Dt. 56-213 (see 
DECALOGUE). Upon this theory, 341 contains J’s 
account of the origin of the two tables of the law; 14, and 
the words ‘like the first’ in 1a and 4a, which represent 
these tables as designed to take the place of the tables 
which Moses had broken (8219), are harmonistic addi- 
tions by the redactor who introduced 34 in this place. 
Kuenen, on the other hand, contends that 14284 had 
originally nothing to do with 10-27; they formed part of 
E's narrative, and the ten words are no other than E's 
decalogue (201-17).4 Whatever view be taken of the 
relation of 28 to 27, the phrase ‘the ten words,’ which 
collides with the preceding ‘the words of the covenant,’ 
seems to be a gloss, introduced under the influence of 
the deuteronomistic theory that the covenant was made 
upon the Decalogue alone (cp esp. Dt. 413).5 If this 
be the case, there is no direct evidence that the laws in 
3410-26 were originally just ten in number. It may be 
suspected that the words ‘upou the tables’ which con- 
nect 28 with 1-4 are also secondary, and that the original 
sequel of 27 was closely similar to 244a 7 f., if, indeed, 
it be not contained in those verses (Valeton). On the 
other hand, 3444, ‘taking in his hand two tables of 
stone’ (oax nnb ‘x, indefinite), seems to be original ; 
and it is perhaps on the whole more probable that the 
commandments of J also were inscribed on stone. 
Whether this is the oldest representation, and whether 
in the oldest Judzean tradition the commandments were 
given at Sinai or at some other place—perhaps at 
Kadesh—are questions to which no certain answer can 
be given.® 
ii. Character and origin.—The laws in Ex. 34 10-28 
are certainly older than the setting which represents them 
as the terms of a covenant made by Yahwe with Moses 
at Sinai; and are the earliest attempt with which we 
are acquainted to embody in a series of brief injunctions 
formulated as divine commands the essential obser- 
vances of the religion of Yahwe. We may safely assume 
that this collection of sacred laws was made at a Judæan 
sanctuary, and that it represents the ancient usage of 
the region. The age of the collection can only be 


inferred from its contents. 

The three annual feasts which occupy the central place in the 
cultus are agricultural festivals,” and presume a people which 
has passed over to a settled life, to whom tillage is a chief 
concern. On the other hand, the idea of religion to which such 
laws as those that forbid the seething of a kid in its mother’s 
milk, or the keeping of part of a sacrifice till the next morning, 
appear fundamental, is very primitive.8 A still stronger in- 


1 On the subject of § 4, cp also Law LITERATURE. 

2 In the context, the suhject must be Moses, not Yahwé. 

3 This seems to have been first observed by Goethe, in 1773. 

4 Th. T 15 186 f. [81], Mex. § 8, n. 13. See also DECALOGUE 
(literature). 

5 Meissner, Kraetzschmar, and others. The name decalogue 
(ten words) is found only in this verse and in Dt. 4 13 104. 

6 [See KanesH i. § 3.] 

7 The Sabbath also fe an institution of a settled people. 

8 It must be remembered, however, that such survivals of 
primitive religion, regarded’ as positive divine commands, are 
often carried along into much more advanced stages of develop- 
ment, as Judaism itself best illustrates. 
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dication of the antiquity of this legislation is the fact that the 
demands of Yahwé all have reference to the way in which he is 
to be worshipped. Religion seems to be as yet untouched by 
the prophetic movement whose burden was that what God 
demands ts not worship but righteousness, 

In the strongest contrast to the fundamental revelation 
of Yahwé's will in J is the decalogue of Ex. 201-17. 
On the Deuteronomistic elements in this document 
and on its relation to Ex. 8410 7%, see DECALOGUE, § 2. 
The narrative in Ex. 32 (golden ealf) is inseparable 
from it, and is aimed at the religion of the kingdom 
of Israel; the repudiation of its idolatrous cult whieh 
we find in Hosea is carried baek to Horeb. ‘This 
narrative, therefore, also belongs to the prophetic 
edition of E (E,). The Decalogue seems to have 
supplanted the law given at Horeb in Ej. We may 
safely assume that this law was similar in character to 
that of J in 8410; and it is not improbable that 
fragments of it are preserved in 2314 4 Whether it 
constituted a decalogue must remain uncertain. 1 

iii. Chapters 21-23.—A law-book of a different 
eharacter is contained in 21-23.? By its superscription 
it is a collection of mispdtim, that is ‘judgments, 
judicial decisions, or norms’; and accordingly we find 
in 212-2217 various titles of eivil and penal law; viz., 
slavery and manumission (212-11), homicide (12-21), 
torts (22-36 2257), theft, burglary, ete. (221-4), the 
liability of a borrower or bailee (7-15), seduction (16 f. ).? 
In those titles which remain intact the laws are 
methodically arranged and formulated : first the general 
rule is given, then the particular cases which may arise 
under it, ¢.g.— 

When (+5) thou buyest a Hebrew slave, he shall serve six 
years, and in the seventh he shall go free, without ransom. 
If (px) he was single when he came into his master’s possession 
he shall go free alone. If he was married, his wife shall go with 
him. If his master gives him a wife and she bear him children, 
the woman and the children belong to the master; the slave 
shall go free alone; etc. (212 7%; cp also 28 /#). 

This book of miSpaéim (mess) has unfortunately 
not been completely preserved ; some of the paragraphs 
are much mutilated, whilst other titles which we have 
every reason to believe were once contained in it are 
wanting altogether. Additions also have been made 
to it, which are recognised by their departure from the 
systematic form of the original work, in part also by 
the different nature of their contents. The character 
of this little code indicates considerable progress in 
civilization and in jurisprudence. It may be compared 
with the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and especially 
with the legislation of Solon (Plutarch, Soon), to which 
it is probably not much anterior in time. 

Chap. 23, which contains only moral precepts and 
religious ordinances, is not covered by the title n ¿spa sim 
in 211. Most scholars are of the opinion that 23, 
together with the kindred verses in the latter part of 22, 
originally constituted a distinct part of the Covenant 
Book, which, like the laws in 34 and the decalogue in 
20, was entitled simply The Words (ddérim) ;”’ cp also 
196. In 243-8, in the ratification of the law, we read 
that Moses recited to the people ‘all the Words of 
Yahwé (d¢ddrim) and all the Judgments (méispazim)’ ; 
the two together ( fas and jus) cover the whole field of 
the divine law. It is not quite eertain, however, that 
243 is the conclusion of 21-23; if 2018-21 originally 
preceded 201-17, as is now generally believed, 243 
would naturally refer to the promulgation of the 
decalogue (the Words of Yahwe); ‘and all the af 
paitim’ would then be a redactional addition. The 

1 See below. Attempts to restore the original decalogue of E 
have been made by Staerk, Deut. 40 f., and Meissner, Dekalog, 
333 cp Co. Fini. (3, 4), 40. 

2 For the literature on the Covenant Book, see § 7. 

3 For a more detailed analysis, see Baentsch, Bundeshuch, 


2 f. 

o also Mosaicarum et Romanarum legum collatio (early 
fifth century a.p.), ed. Th. Mommsen, in Collectio librorum 
juris antejustiniani, 3 ('90). 

5 No trace of this title remains in 24-23. 

6 Bacon, JBL 1232; Baentsch, 77,4; Holzinger, Kraetz- 
schmar, and others. 
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question whether 21-23 was originally one collection of 
laws under the two heads, Civil and Penal (mišpäāżīm), 
and Moral and Religious (d‘édrim), can therefore be 
decided only on internal grounds. In 2314-19 we find 
a group of laws relating to worship and religious 
festivals which are in the main verbally identical with 
those of J in 34; cp especially 2315-19 with 3418-26. 
Closer examination shows that they are zz situ in 34, 
and were brought over thence into 23 by a redactor.} 
This redaetor, it must be supposed, having incorporated 
the substance of J's legislation in 23, omitted 34 from 
his compilation ; its restoration is to be ascribed to a 
later editor.2 In 2320-33, which is as a whole the 
composition of a redactor, remains of an older text are 
preserved in 28-31 (cp Jos. 2412 Dt. 720-22); and the 
same source perhaps underlies 20-22 25 26. In 2218-2313 
we can recognise diverse elements: first, a few civil 
and penal laws, which differ from the mzipdtim by 
their categorical form %—~e.g., 2218, ‘Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live,’ 19, ‘ Whosoever is guilty of 
bestiality shall be put to death,’ ete. Second, a collection 
of moral injunctions, which from their nature cannot 
have the sanctions of human law (2220-24 231-34 f. 6 f. 
89). Some of these resemble in form and content the 
second table of the decalogue; others are manifestly 
akin to the deuteronomic legislation. Finally, inter- 
spersed with these are religious ordinances (2229 f. 31 [?] 
2310-13). The different character of these laws, and 
still more the disorder in which they are, points to 
compilation; the prominence of precepts of charity, 
and the deuteronomic motives and phraseology, indicate 
that the recension, if not the compilation itself, dates 
from the seventh century. 

‘These facts make it very doubtful whether the author 
of the mixpdtim in 212-2217 is also the author of a 
corresponding collection of moral and religious precepts 
(d¢bdrim) which form the basis of 2217-2333. A more 
probable hypothesis is that 21-23 is the result of a 
process of accretion: to what was originally a hand- 
book of civil and penal laws was added, first, perhaps 
from E's Horeb legislation, the main stock of 2218- 
2313; then (probably by the same editor who added 
the parzenetic elose) 2314-19, from 3414 7 (J). 

Many attempts have been made to reconstruct the Covenant 
Book, eliminating interpolations, restoring by more or less 
extensive transpositions the order of the @¢bérivz and the 
n2tSpatim, and even supplying some of the gaps by comparison 
with Ex. 34 and Dt.4 In this work of restoration several 
scholars have sought a formal regulative in the supposition that 
the laws were originally grouped in homologous decads and 
pentads.5 This theory finds some support in certain paragraphs 
of the #22§fatint; but the results hitherto attained by this 


method are not less widely divergent than those reached without 
such a criterion. 


iv. Ratification.—Chap. 243-8 is the ratification by 
solemn covenant (see COVENANT, § 6 [ii. ]) of the legisla- 
tion in 21-23,6 which on this aecount is often ealled the 
Covenant Book. By most critics these verses, with the 
Covenant Book itself, are ascribed to E. They appear, 
however, to be composite ;? 3 may have belonged to 
the decalogue narrative in its original form (see above, 
ili.); in 4 the altar at the foot of the mountain and the 
twelve szassébdih seem to be doublets; the masséboth 
and perhaps the young men of Israel who act as 
sacrificers may be derived from the oldest stratum of E 
(akin to 337-11), in which, it may be surmised, these 
stones rather than a book were the monument of the 
adoption of the religion of Yahwé at Horeb (ep Jos. 
2426); while 4a 78 seems to be a later representation 


1 For a comparison of the two see Jül. /P78300,/ ; Briggs, 
Higher Criticism), 190 J. 2297. 

2 Budde, ZA TIV 11217 Z. [91]. 

3 Regularly in 2 sing. ; others in 2 pl. may be interpolations, 

4 See Stade, GV/ 1636/7, n.; Rothstein, Bundesbuch ('92); 
Staerk, Deut. (C94), 327 

5 So Bertheau, Briggs, L. B. Paton, /BL 1279 2. U93]. 

6 Vy, 1 f, from whatever source they may come, obviously 
intrude here. 

7 Di., Bruston, Baentsch; Valeton, ZATIV 12242 7. ; 
Staerk, Deut. 41 n.; Kraetzschmar, Bundesvorstellung, 79. 
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more nearly parallel to 8427 with its original sequel, 
and may be attributed to a later recension of E as the 
close of its Covenant Book, or to Rjg. As a whole, 
243-8 seems to be meant to follow 21-28, and to be the 
work of the editor who incorporated J’s commandments 
from 34, and gave these chapters their present form. 
Ch. 241 f. 9-11 are derived from a very ancient source ; 
there seems to be no decisive reason why this may not 
be 5.1 : 

v. Origin of Covenant Book.—The language of the 
Covenant Book shows some affinity to E; and most 
recent critics think that it was incorporated in that 
work.2 It cannot, however, have occupied in E its 
present position as a law given at Horeb (see above, 
§ 3, viii.) Kuenen conjectured that it was originally the 
law given by Moses just before the crossing of the 
Jordan ; it filled in E the place which Dt. has in the 
present Pentateuch ; and when supplanted by Dt. was 
removed by an editor (Rp) to this earlier point in the 
history of the legislation.’ 

If the view of the composition of these chapters taken 
above be correct, the problem assumes a somewhat 
different form: it would be the simplest hypothesis, 
that the redactor who inserted the Covenant Book here 
was also its compiler; and the question for the critic 
would be, what were the sources from which this redactor 
drew his materials. For 2314 % this question is already 
answered ; for the mzipdtim we may hazard the surmise 
that in E they constituted a book of instructions for 
judges, which stood in immediate connection with 18 ; + 
for other parts of 2218 7 23 it is probable that the 
original Horeb legislation of E (E,) which was sup- 
planted by the Decalogue, has been laid under con- 
tribution; in particular, it may be inferred that the 
group of laws noticed above (which in substance and 
form resemble the second table of the decalogue) are of 
this origin. Traces of this parallel legislation may 
perhaps also be discovered in 2314 7%, where the text of 
J sometimes shows signs of contamination (Budde, 
ZATW 11218 f.). 

In § a above, P was separated as a whole from JE. 
The more closely P is examined, however, the more 
5. P plainly it appears that it is not the work ofa 
. P com- = 6 : 
posite.’ single author. Itis rather to be compared 
to a stratum, the deposit of a considerable 
period, in which distinct layers are to be seen. This 
is nowhere more evident than in chaps. 25-31 35-40. 
Ex. 25-3117 contain the plans for the tabernacle and 
its furnishings, and directions for the consecration of 
priests ; 3429-40 Lev. 8 f. relate, in almost the same 
words, the carrying out of these instructions. Such 
repetition is not found elsewhere, even in P, and would 
of itself lead us to suspect that the mechanical con- 
formation of the execution to the command was the 
work of an editor rather than of the author. Critical 
investigation not only fully confirms this surmise, but 
also proves that even 25-81 is not all from one hand, 
or of one age. 

i. Chaps. 25-31.—Chaps. 25-2937 belong, with in- 
considerable exceptions,’ to the main stem of P ; 29 43-46 
is a formal close. Chaps. 30 contain a series of 
paragraphs supplementary to 25-29 and demonstrably 
of later date. ' 


The first of these paragraphs gives directions for making an altar 
of incense (301-10). Ifthe author of 25-29 had provided for such 


1 Kuenen, etc. Others ascribe the verses to J (Di.), or to P. 

2 Kue. Hex. § 8,n. 123 Di., Jül. JPT 83054, Bu. ZATIV 
11215 f, Co., Ki., Kraetzschmar, etc.; see esp. Holzinger, 
Einl. 177. Others assign the chapters to J; so Kayser, We. 
(formerly), Del., Westphal, Dr. 

3 Hex. § 13, n. 323 so Co. Find.(3, 4) 68, etc. 
hypothesis, see Holzinger, Hind. 179. 

Chapter 18 itself originally occupied a later position in the 

narrative. 

5 On this subject compare also Law LITERATURE. 

ë For the literature, see § 7. 

7 The passages suspected are 27204 28134 4142. 2935-37 
38-41 42-46. 


For a different 
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an altar, it would have been introduced with the other furniture 
of the Holy Place in 25, and must have been mentioned in 
26 31-37 ;) furthermore, the altar described in 271% must then 
have been in some way distinguished from the altar of incense, 
and could not be spoken of simply as źe altar. This internal 
evidence is confirmed by the fact that in the ritual laws of P 
there is a stratum which ignores or excludes the altar of incense ; 
this is the case even in the liturgy for the day of atonement 
(Lev. 16; cp also Ezek. 4122 44 16), and in certain rituals for the 
sin-offering (Ex. 29 Lev. 84; see also 1016 f. Nu.16/).2 The 
incense altar thus becomes an important criterion in the further 
analysis of P. 

In a similar way and with equal conclusiveness it is shown 
that the half-shekel poll-tax (8011-16),3 the anointing oil and 
unction of all the priests (22-33), the bronze laver (17-21), and 
the formula for compounding the incense (34-38), are secondary. 
Chap. 311-11 presupposes the parts of 30 which are proved not 
to he original, and falls with them. 

The injunction to observe the Sabbath (3112-17) seems to be 
introduced here to teach that even sacred labours, such as the 
building of the tabernacle, do not suspend the Sabbath law—a 
kind of reflection which itself suggests a late date. The language 
is not altogether like that of P, and has some suggestions of H ; 
the editor who inserted the paragraph here may have made use 
of a law which he found in another connection. 

ii. Chaps. 35-40.—In the account of the making of 
the tabernacle in 35-40, the paragraphs in 30 f. which 
we have recognised as later additions are all included, 
and are inserted in their natural and proper connection, 
—the altar of incense with the other furniture of the 
Holy Place (87 25-28}, the laver with the great altar in 
the court (3887), etc. Chaps. 35-40 are, therefore, not 
older than 30 /. Other indications make it probable 
that the whole detailed account of the construction of 
the tabernacle in exact accordance with the plans in 
25 J- is a still later addition to the original text of P. 
Chaps. 35-40 were not translated into Greek by the 
same hand as the rest of the book ; and material differ- 
ences in content—the altar of incense, e.g., is still lack- 
ing in €}—and order seem to prove that the final 
recension of these chapters was not yet completed when 
the Alexandrian Version was made. In its original 
form P probably related very briefly that Moses did in 
all respects as God had bidden him. 

The historian tells us in his introduction (151) that 
the ode preserved in chap. 15 was sung by the Israelites 
on the shores of the Red Sea; and 
until recent times it has been believed 
Ode: Ex. P j : 

15 1018.5 without question that Moses was its 

` author. The poem celebrates, how- 

ever, not only the destruction of the pharaoh’s hosts in 
the sea (2-12), but also the safe guidance of Israel to 
the land of Canaan (13-18); 6 17⁄4— which there is no 
formal reason for regarding as an interpolation—speaks 
of the building of the temple (cp also 134). It is 
evident, therefore, that the poem was composed after 
Israel was established in Palestine. Some critics 
(Ew., H. Schultz, Di., Riehm) ascribe it to the age 
of David and Solomon, or even to the period of the 
Judges ; but the linguistic evidence, which is what is 
chiefly relied on as a proof of antiquity (sce especially 
Di.), is far from decisive. It is possible with greater 
probability to draw from it an opposite conclusion.7 
The other evidence is all against so early a date. The 
prose narrative in 14 is not dependent on 15, but the 
converse. The ode has no resemblance to the really 
old poems in the historical books (e.g., Judg.5 28.1 
Nu. 21). Its affinities are with Is.]2 and a group of 
historical psalms (78 105 106 114 7711-20 118), and 


6. Triumphal 


1 The Samaritan recension actually inserts it after 2635. 

2 On the other side see Del. ZA IV 1880, pp. 113-122. 

3 Cp Neh. 1033 [32] 2 Ch. 246, from which it has been inferred 
that Ex. 3011-16 is a novel later than 444 B.C. 

4 A tabular exhibit of these differences in order may be found 
in Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 15, reproduced in Dr. /xtrod.(6) 40 f. 
On the character of the Greek translations of these chapters cp 
Popper, and, on the other side, Klostermann, Nene kirchl. Z. 
8 59 f. 
5 See De Wette, Betty. 2 216 ['07]; Reuss, Gesch. d. AT, 
§ 171; We. CH) 79, cp Prol.(4)22 f., 35943; Kue. Hex. § 13, 
n. 15; Jül. /P78124 7; for a synopsis of recent opinion, 
Holzinger, Find. 233 f- 

6 The tenses in 13 are preterites (RV), not futures (AV). 

7 Jül. JPT 8 125. 
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there seems to be no reason for regarding it as older 
than these.! Some scholars think that the poem in its 
present form is the amplification of an older brief, and 
probably genuine, song of Moses, which may be preserved 
in 1514-3 ;2 others, with greater probability, regard it 
as the development of the motive suggested in v. 21. 

It has been thought by many that the song was found 
in an old collection of poetry,—perhaps the ‘ Book of 
the Wars OF YAHWE' (g.v.),—and was incorporated 
by E in his history (Schr., Di., Ki., ete.). The latter 
hypothesis can hardly be accepted; E’s song at the 
crossing of the sea is v. 20 f.; 1-18 is a rival composi- 
tion. The references to Jerusalem and the temple are 
also against the supposition that the poem was in- 
cluded in E. More probably it was inserted by Ryg or 
a later editor. It is possible that it was taken from a 
poetical collection; but equally possible that it was 
written for its present position (Jiilicher). 


(a) Commentaries: —(See F. Brown, ‘Commentaries on 
Exodus,’ Old Testament Student, Nov. 1886, pP. 84-92). 
p M. Kalisch (’55); A. Knobel ('57); C. F. 
7. Literature. Keil (61, @) ‘78, ET, '66); J. P. Lange 
(74, ET,’76); A. Dillmann (80, (3) V. Ryssel, 

‘o7); H. L. Strack (’94). 
(8) Criticism :—For the history of criticism see HEXATEUCH. 
i, General, E. Bertheau, Die sieben Gruppen mosaischer Gesetze 
in den drei mittleren Büch. d. Pent, (40); J. W. Colenso, 
The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, Part VI. (72); Th. 
Nöldeke, Unters. z. Krit. d. AT (69); A. Kayser, Das 
vorexilische Buch der Urgeschichte Israels und seine Er- 
weiterungen ('74); J. Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs und der historischen Bücher des AT, '89 


1. Ex. 12.: J. F. L. George, Die älteren 
Jüdischen Feste (35); W. H. Green, The Hebrew Feasts (85, 
where references to the other literature will be found).—2. On the 
Decalogue :—E. Meier, Die ursprüngliche Form des Dekalogs 
C46); Datema, Der Decaloog ('76); O. Meissner, Der Dekalog 
(f Inaug. Diss.’), 1893; C. A. Briggs, Higher Crit. of the 
Hex.) 181 J. (97); C. Montefiore, ‘ Recent Criticism upon 
Moses and the Pentateuchal Narratives of the Decalogue,’ JQR 
11 251-291 (91). 3. On the Covenant Book :—J. W. Rothstein, 
Das Bundesbuch és): K. Budde, ‘ Bemerkungen zum Bundes- 
buch,’ ZA TIV 11 99-114 (91); B. Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch 
(C92); W. Staerk, Das Deuteronomium 32-57 ('94); C. A. 
Briggs, Higher Criticism), 211-232; L. B. Paton, ‘The 
Original Form of the Book of the Covenant,’ /BZ 12 79-93 ('93); 
R. Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung im AT 70-99 ('96). 
Steuernagel, ‘ Der jehovistische Bericht üb. d. Bundeschluss am 
Sinai (Ex. 19-24 31 18-34 28),’ St. Xr. 1899,319 7 4. On Ex. 25-31 
35-40 :—Popper, Der biblische Bericht über die Stiftshiitte 
(62): Wellhausen, CH?) 137 4%; Kuenen, Hex. § 6, n 12 f 
15; Dillmann, Ax. w. Lev. 354 Ia, 3) 392 7-3 cp Num. Deut. 
u. Jos. 635; W. H. Green, ‘Critical Views respecting the Mosaic 
Tabernacle,’ Presb. and Ref. Rev. 569-88 ('94); A. Klostermann 
Neue kirchl, Z. 8 48-77 228-253 298-328 353-383 ('97)- 

See also J. Estlin Carpenter and G. Harford-Battershy, The 
Hexateuch, Oxford, 1900 (Analysis, synoptical tables of laws, 
etc.), and works on Introduction to the Old Testament, especi- 
ally those of Kuenen, Holzinger, Driver, Cornill, König ; and 
on the History of Israel, especially Stade (1 634 2), and Kittel. 

G. F. M. 

EXORCISTS (eZopkictai) were found by Paul at 

Ephesus (Acts 19 13 +). 


éopxitw in © renders yaw twice (Gen. 243, EV ‘make to 
swear,’ Vg. adjurare;, 1 K.22 16, EV ‘adjure,’ Va adjurare)and 
nox once [AL] (Judg. 172, AV ‘cursedst,’ RV ‘didst utter a 
curse,’ RVing. ‘didst utter an adjuration’). 

The practice of casting out demons by spells is of 
remote antiquity. It was common both in and after 
the time of Jesus Christ, who undoubtedly cast out 
demons himself. There was this strong distinction, 


1 We. Prol.(4) 359 n.; Che. OPs. 31; Co. Eind.(, 4) 61. 

2 Ew., Di., Del., etc. Dr. thinks that the greater part of the 
song is Mosaic, the expansion being limited to the closing verses. 

3 Otmar, De Wette, Co., Wildeboer, Che., Ki. 
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however, between the procedure of Jesus and that of his 
contemporaries that, whereas the latter were careful to 
use the names of supernatural beings to gain their end 
with the demons, Jesus ‘ cast out the spirits with a word,’ 
‘by the spirit of God,’ ‘by the finger of God’ ; how he 
suffered in consequence, is told in the synoptic 
gospels. In Mt. 108 Mk.315 6713 Lk.91 Mk.1617 
it is further said that both before and after his 
resurrection he gave authority to his disciples to cast 
out demons, and in Mk.1617 (the address previous 
to his ascension) the great deeds which he prophesies 
are ascribed to the power of his name (év Tẹ òvópari 
pov). If Jesus Christ made it a condition of successful 
exorcism that it should be performed ‘in his name,’ he 
certainly did not mean the recitation of the name of 
Jesus as a spell. This however, was the procedure of 
the ‘sons’ or disciples! of a certain Jew of high rank at 
Ephesus (see SCEVA) according to the narrative in Acts 
1913, who tried the plan (émexelpnoav) of using this 
potent name (cp Eph. 12r) as a spell in preference to 
the strings of names of gods and demigods and angels 
which were common in exorcisms both in Asia Minor 
and elsewhere. What they are reported to have said 
was simple enough, and contrasts very favourably with 
the ordinary medley in Jewish and even sometimes 
Christian exorcising formulz. It was this, ‘I adjure 
you (épxifw, not òpkifopev) by Jesus whom Paul 
preaches.” Demons probably did not often address the 
exorcists in the tone adopted by the demon on this 
occasion. ‘Jesus I recognise’ (yuyywoxw), he said, 
‘and Paul I know (émlerapat) ; but who are ye?’ 

The passage stands in connection with a reference to 
certain miracles wrought by or through Paul which 
hardly come up to our expectations (see 2 Cor. 1212). 
The narrative rightly assumes that Paul did perform 
wonderful deeds, but certainly imagines wrong ones ; it 
is only ‘accidental fancy's guardian sheath’ ? of a belief 
in Paul's thaumaturgic powers (cp Acts 515). This 
juxtaposition is unfavourable to the historical accuracy 
of the account of the Jewish exorcists. Still, even if 
unhistorical, this account enables us to realise better the 
historical situation. Gal. 520 and indirectly 2 Tim. 313 
show how prevalent magic was among the populations 
evangelised by Christ's disciples, and the whole para- 
graph, Acts 1913-20, gives a vivid, even if partly im- 
aginary, picture of this. The works of Justin Martyr 
further illustrate what we may call the two contending 
types of exorcism. Unfortunately there is not much 
difference between these types. Justin (4pol. 245) says 
that ‘by the name of Jesus Christ who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate’ demons who resist all other 
exorcism are cast out. He does not deny that a Jew 
may perhaps successfully exorcise a demon in the name 
of the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob (xara Tod Oeod 'ABp. x.7.d.; Dial. 311 €.); 
but he says that Jewish exorcists as a class had sunk to 
the level of the superstitious exorcists of the heathen 
(Apol. 245 B), and the stories in Josephus (Azz. vill. 25 
and B/ vii. 63) seem to confirm this statement. 

Josephus asserts that king Solomon left behind an account 
of the various forms of exorcism, and in connection with this 
relates the strange story of Eleazar’s cure of certain demoniacs 
in the presence of Vespasian; he also says wonderful things 
respecting the herb Baaras. A book called the ‘Testament of 


Solomon,’ full of marvellous demonology, still exists; see M. R. 
James's paper in Guardian, 15th March 1899. 


It was an age of universal credulity ; but the influence 
of the life of Jesus Christ tended to preserve the early 
Christians from the worst failings of their Jewish neigh- 
bours. Origen expressly says that not a few plain 
Christians (/d:rac), without any acquaintance with 
magical formulz, by prayer alone and simple adjur- 
ations (udvy eùxĵ kal dpxdceow admdoverépats) had 
proved the power of Christ over the demons (c. Cels. 


1 The epithet meprepydpevor ‘strolling’ (Jews), suggests that 
they were little better than travelling mountebanks, 
2 Browning, Asolando. 
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7334). Babylonian and ecclesiastical formulze of exor- 
cism would be only indirectly illustrative, and need not 


be quoted. 

See further, Macıc, §§ 24,4; Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and 
Ass. 269-273; Wessely, Ephesia Grammata ('86); and cp 
Denon, § 9, etc. Ts, Va, (OH 


EXPIATION. The rendering of NNOM in Nu. 87 
RV (AV ‘water of expiation’), and of 123 (‘to make 
expiation’) in Nu. 3533 Dt. 3243. See SACRIFICE. 


EYE. Dark, fiery eyes have always been to orientals 
an essential part of feminine beauty. An Arabian poet 
likens the glance of a beautiful woman to lightning 
from a heavy rain-cloud (fHamdsa, 558). Leah is less 
attractive than Rachel (Gen. 2917), because she has 
‘lustreless eyes’ (so Kautzsch; EV ‘tender’; m5, 
rakkoth; aadevets). In Canticles, the eyes of bride and 
bridegroom alike are compared to doves (41 512; on 11s 
see Budde). The iris with the pupil is the dove; the 
' water-brooks’ spoken of in 512 (where the figure is 
developed) are the whites of the eyes. The doves which 
the poet has in his mind are probably rock-pigeons (cp 
Cant.214); these are gray or blue with black bands. 
The lover considers his passion the effect of the bright 
eyes of his beloved (Cant. 49); compare the Arabian 
poem already referred to, where it is said that if an 
armed man met such a glance as the poet has met he 
would be wounded mortally as by an arrow. 

The power of an ‘evil eye’ is not directly referred to. 
The ‘evil eye’ (d¢0aduds movnpós) of Mk. 722 (cp Mt. 
2015) means no doubt either niggardliness, or envy, or 
(cp Ps. 3519) malicious joy at the misfortunes of another, 
or lustfulness (cp Mt.528). The‘ogling’ women in Is. 316 
(ninpien, msakkeréth) certainly had evil eyes. So, too, 
when Saul ‘ eyed’ David, it was not in order consciously 
to exert a baleful influence on the favourite of the people ; 
it was the involuntary expression of his jealousy and ill- 
will, The use of amulets (mønb, Ads7nz), it is true, ean 
hardly be doubted, and one of the chief objects of an 
amulet was to guard the wearer against an ‘evil eye.’ 
It was not, however, one of the aims of the biblical 
writers to contribute to Hebrew archzeology, and they 
and the editors of their works perhaps shrank from too 
much reference to popular superstitions. In Ecclus. 
148-10 (RV) we have a full description of the ‘ evil eye,’ 
in the sense of jealousy and ill-will,— 


Evil is he that envieth with his eye,1 
Turning away the face, and despising the souls [of men]. 
A covetous man’s eye is not satisfied with his portion ; 
And wicked injustice drieth up his soul. 
An evil eye is grudging of bread, 
And he is miserly at hts table. 
According to Hatch,? ‘evil eye’ should rather be 
' grudging eye,’ and this is his striking rendering of Mt. 
622 f.— 
The lamp of the body is the eye. 
lf therefore thine eye be liberal, 
Thy whole body shall be full of light, 
But if thine eye be grudging, 
Thy whole body shall be full of darkness. 

The rendering ‘liberal’ for dyads is in accordance with EV’s 
rendering of Prov. 229 ‘ He that hatha bountiful eye Gy tõbh 
‘ayin) shall be blessed’; but, as we have seen, it is not necessary 
to restrict the reference of an ‘evil eye’ to niggardliness. That 
fine passage, Mt.622 4, is quite independent of the passages 
which precede and follow it ; indeed the Sermon on the Mount 
cannot critically be said to form a rhetorical or literary whole. 
The ‘evil eye’ is really the ‘harmful eye,’ and the passage is a 
warning against a spirit of self-absorption, unfriendliness, harm- 
fulness. We also read of ‘eyes full of adultery’ (2 Pet. 214) 
and of ‘lofty ’—.e., proud—eyes (Ps. 1311 Prov. 617 3013). 

Painting the eyes, or rather the eyelids, is several 
times referred to, Jezebel ‘ painted her eyes’ (lit. ‘set 
her eyes in paint’) in order to receive Jehu in full state 
(2 K.930); AV unfortunately substitutes ‘face.’ The 
effect is strikingly described by Jeremiah: ‘ Though 
thou enlargest (Heb. ‘rendest') thine eyes with paint’ 
(Jer. 430 RV). Ezekiel, too, represents this as a part 
of the full feminine toilette (Ezek. 2340); cp PAINT. 


1 6 Bagkaivwv opbau ð. 2 Biblical Greek, 8o. 
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Prov. 625, however, ' Let her not take thee with her eye- 
lids,’ probably refers to a winking with the eyes to attract 
the attention. 

‘Eyelids’ and ‘eyes’ can in fact be used synonymously. 
The expression ‘ Eyelids of the dawn’ (if ‘dawn’ should 
not rather be read ‘sun’}) in Job3q 4110 [18] is surely 
only a poetical variation of ‘eyes of the dawn’; and in 
Prov. 425 ‘let thine eyelids look straight before thee’ is 
plainly synonymous with ‘let thine eyes look right on.’ 
We cannot, however, quite so easily account for these 
words of Ps. 114: 


Yahwé is in his holy palace ; Yahwée’s throne is in heaven ; 
His eyes behold, his eyelids try, the sons of men. 


It is improbable that even the ‘eyes’ could be said 
to ‘try’ the moral state of men; still less could the 
‘eyelids’ be said to do so. We must therefore loo 
closely into the text, which may not have been accu- 
rately transmitted. It is only a slight improvement to 
read in 4. 2 with Baethgen, 


His eyes behold [the world] ;2 his eyelids try the sons of men; 


for the difficulty connected with the word ‘eyelids’ still 
remains, nor has even Duhm grappled with it. After 
a consideration of all the points involved, we decide 
to read thus: maxs 33 ann Aypsn Aa Vry—7.e., ‘ his 
eyes watch the erushed, they view the race of the 
poor.’ 

In the later literature the ‘eye’ or ‘eyes’ of God 
become the symbol of his providence and judicial 
watchfulness (Ps. 3318 Prov. 153 Ezra 55). The same 
emblem suggests the beautiful words of Ps. 1214 
‘ Behold the keeper of Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps,’ 
side by side with which we may put the words of Dt. 
3210 ' He guarded him [Israel] as the apple of his eye’ 
Ory perxa; the ‘apple of the eye’ being regarded as 
the most precious of possessions [see also Ps. 178. 
Prov. 7 2)). TKG. 


EYE, DISEASES OF THE. Egyptian, Greek, and 
Brahmanical medical writings show the chief eye- 
diseases to have been ophthalmia (in- 
cluding all chronic effects to the lids, 
tear-ducts, etc., under the name of 
trachoma), cataract, and glauconia. 

There are niceties of diagnosis (e.g., ripe and unripe cataract), 
as well as various treatments. Jewish references are, as usual, 
meagre. The Bab. Talmud (SAadéath, 1085-109a) treats sore 
eyes by applying wine, or fasting saliva (not on the Sabbath, 
unless to complete a cure begun the day before). 

The biblical references are to the protection of the 
blind (Lev. 1914 Dt. 2718), or to persons or companies 
(Dt. 2828 f.) struck blind as a punishment (cp Herod. 
211r), or to cures of blindness, The strict criticism of 
ancient references by Hirschberg (Geschichtl. Reise eines 
Augenarztes, Leips. 1890) warns us against measuring 
the ancient prevalence of ophthalmia (trachoma) by its 
present extent, which is enormous in Egypt, and con- 
siderable in other N. African countries and in Syria. 

In Syria, Pruner (Avank. des Orients, 1847) found it most 
prevalent in all the coast towns, but also in Antioch and at 
Homs and Baalbek. In Jerusalem there is now a charity speci- 
ally for ophthalmic cases. See further P. J. Baldensperger, 
PEFO, Apr. '99, p. 154+ ; f 

The Jewish case most fully narrated is that of Tobit. 
The texts (especially Jerome’s in Vulg. ) differ so widely 

2. Tobit. ® to leave no doubt of variations and ac- 
S #001. cretions in the telling of a folk tale. They 
agree that the malady was whiteness, AevKwua (albugo), 
leucoma being the third ancient degree of opacities of 
the cornea, of which the lesser were macula and nubecula. 


It had lasted four years, according to most texts, seven in 
another, eight in another; Tobit is said to have been fifty-eight 
when it began. The cause assigned, droppings of a bird, when 


1. General 
references. 


1 any} miswritten for pin (Che.). Note the Arabic phrase 
‘eyelids of the sun’ (Ges. Thes. 1003 a). 

2 Inserting and; 6U, Theodoret, and Syr. Hex. have els thv 
oixoupéryy ; the common text of ©, however, gives eis rov 
révyto, ie., 473, which in 910 1018 7421 is worn down into 

5. See Che. Ps.(2) ad loc.; Duhm’'s criticism is tentative and 
unsatisfactory. 
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he was asleep out of doors, is merely a picturesque explana- 
tion of the whiteness ; ophthalmia is the common cause. The 
leucomata are dwelt upon pathetically as an affliction incurred 
in doing a pious deed ; actual or total blindness may be implied 
in Tobit’s stumbling (1110), but is not expressly mentioned in 
all texts. . 

Opacities of the cornea interfere with vision in pro- 
portion to their central position opposite the pupil, 
their extent, density, kind of margins, presence in one 
or both eyes, etc. The whiteness is that of new scar- 
tissue, which is not homogeneous with the transparent 
tissue of the natural structure. 

Saemisch (‘ Krankh. der Cornea,’ /7and6, 4306) says that it is 
not rare to find a very slow spontaneous clearing of recent corneal 
opacities, especially in children, but that all applications to 
dispel the opacity of old scars are useless; Beer, of Vienna 
(1847), claimed many good results in treating white flecks as 
dfstinguished from true scars. 

There is a treatment which might pass popularly as 
an actual cure, especially in the many cases where 
the vision is only impaired—viz., to darken the white 
spots by a pigment so that they are no longer seen (as 
a blemish) against the black of the pupil or the coloured 
iris. The modern method is to tattoo the spot or 
spots with Indian ink. Hirsch (Gesch. der Augenheilk. 
276) has found in Galen a treatment having the same 
object, viz., producing by a heated probe an eschar of 
the surface, rnbbing in powder of oak-galls, and apply- 
ing a weak solution of copper salt; the copper ink so 
made on the spot would sink into the white tissue and 
render it permanently dark. ‘Tobit’s cure was probably 
of the nature of pigmentation. See TOBIT. 

The text does not claim a miracle, Raphael’s aid being given 
through ordinary means; a radical cure by the medicinal action 
of gall (or anything else) is out of the question (Saemisch) ; and 
the actual removal or exfoliation of the white tissue, which the 
text may seem to claim, would only have resulted in leaving 
other white scars behind. 

From a fish of the Tigris, perhaps a sturgeon, the 
heart, the liver (not in all texts), and the gall are to be 
taken and preserved (65: lès da@adds) ; it is probable, 
from the subsequent use of the two former to make a 
smoke with aromatics added, that they had been 
calcined to chareoal (616 82); the gall wonld keep 
only as evaporated and dried to a resinous mass, in 
which state it will keep for years.! The gall of a fresh- 
water fish(sturgeon) differs from ox-gall in having its bile- 
acid nearly all taurocholic and its alkaline base soda. 
Whilst Raphael is sent to cure both ‘Tobit and his 
future daughter-in-law. and the materials for both cures 
are taken from the same fish, the gall alone is for the 
one, and the smoke of the heart and liver (probably 
calcined) for the other. The collocation of the text is 
so far suggestive, however, that one may read into it 
the omitted detail, viz., that the charcoal had been 
used with the gall to make a permanent pigment, as 
Indian ink may be made, and that the ‘cure’ had been 
of the same kind as that which is now effected by tattoo- 
ing, the pigment having been applied either in that way 
or asin Galen's copper ink. (The kal dny@eis dtarpiver, 
‘being pricked therewith, he shall rub,’ of 118 may 
imply either needle puncture or a preliminary eschar. ) 
It is said that fish-gall has been used in Persia in 
modern times to ‘cnre’ corneal opacities (Bissell in 
Lange, ad /oc.); but the folk-lore is again fragmentary, 
and the scientific explanation wanting. 

The other cases of blindness cured are miraculous 
(Jn.91 Mk.822 Mt.927, and the case or cases at 
Jericho in the Synoptics). In the first 
two nse is made of saliva, in the third 
there is only the touch of the hand, in the fourth 
only the word spoken (in two accounts). The use of 
fasting saliva (which is the more alkaline) for sore eyes 
occurs in all folk-lore, ancient and modern. 


1 Ox-gall is so prepared for the use of water-colour artists, its 
effect being to make an emulsion of the carbon particles of lead 
pencil and fix them in the tissue of the paper. The emulsifying 
effect of adding ox-gall to lamp black in water is easily shown 
in a watchglass, a serviceable sepia being produced. There is 
also a physiological experiment which shows that ox-gall added 
to oil causes it to soak through a moist animal membrane. 
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In the case at Alexandria given by Tacitus (//is¢. 481), 
Vespasian took the precaution to learn from his physicians 
whether the man who solicited the exercise of imperial virtue 
were actually a curable subject. 

In the circumstantially narrated case of Jn. G1, the 
man was born blind. Strictly, that should mean some 
congenital defect of structure in the eyes, of which the 
varieties are many; but one who had suffered from 
ophthalmia at birth, and had retained the more or less 
serious effects of it, would be classed also as born blind. 

The bodily infirmity of Paul, referred to by himself 
in Gal. 413-15, is best explained as an acute attack of 

4. Paul? ophthalmia. We may safely follow Weiz- 

i sicker (4%. Zeit. iii., 2, § 1) in assuming 
that he would not have written, ‘ ye would have dug out 
your own eyes to give to me,’ had not his infirmity been 
of theeyes.! The compliment to the Galatians, that they 
‘neither set at naught nor abhorred my bodily trial’ 
(mepacuóv, which is commonly used for a temptation 
or volitional trial), implies some malady at once exter- 
nally shown, and repulsive in its nature. Ophthalmia 
might well be repulsive—the eyes red, swollen, and 
rendering a whitish filmy matter, the tears overflowing, 
the eyelids blinking from the intolerance of light, and 
the face contorted by spasms of pain in the eyeballs and 
in the forehead and temples. All the while it is un- 
attended by general fever (Pruner, Zc.). The medical 
diagnosis involves a point of grammar,—the use of did 
in d:’da0éverav THs capxés. In poetry (see the Lexicons) 
it is used for duration—e.g., dua vixra—and if it were 
allowable to give did this sense in NT the text of 
Gal. 413 would have the intelligible meaning ‘right 
through bodily infirmity I preached etc.,’ which would 
also be in keeping with the apostle’s known zeal. 
The diagnosis of an acute attack of ophthalmia, 
throughout which he had preached (as it was not im- 
possible to do), would enable us to assume some 
permanent after-effect (trachoma), such as would ex- 
plain the references to his ‘weak’ or contemptible 
‘presence,’ and perhaps his inability to recognise the 
high priest (Acts 235). It is singular also that the 
oKxdrow TH capxi of 2 Cor. 127 is the same word that is 
used of eyes as tormented, in Nu. 3355 @—oxddo7es év 
Tos éP0adpors. 

For Eyesalve, Rev. 318 (koAAovpiov), see MEDICINE. 

Cac. 

EZAR (VSN), 1 Ch. 138 AV, RV EZER (¢.v., i.). 


EZBAI (‘AIN; azwBai [B], -wBe [N], azBi [A], 
aCBaHA [L], 1Ch.1137). A faulty reading. See 
PAARAL. 


EZBON (}}2 SN, Sam. (WISN). 

1. In genealogy of Gap, §13; Gen. 46 16 (@agofay [AD], -u [L]). 
In Nu, 2616 the name has been corrupted to Ozni, and the 
family is known as the OzniTEs (uINLT]; v. 25, aJever [B*], -aver 
[Bab], -avı [AF], agay, ò agave [L]). 

2. b. Bela in genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9, ii. a); 1 Ch. 
7 7 (aceSwy [BA], esoe. [L]). See BELA i, 2. 

EZECHIAS, RV Ezekias (ezekiac [A]), 1 Esd. 914 
= Ezra 1015, JAHAZIAH. 


EZECIAS, RV Ezekias (ezekiac [BA]). (1) 1 Esd. 
9 43= HILKIAH, 7. (2) Ecclus. 4817, RV Hezexian [1]. 


EZEKIEL ONRI = dy pio’, ‘El makes strong,’ 
IEZEKIHÀ [BAQ], £ZECHIEL), one of the four ‘ greater’ 
prophets. The only trustworthy notice 
of Ezekiel from another writer is that in 
the editorial title to his prophecy (13), in which he is 
described (probably) as ‘the priest, the son of Buzi.’ 


1. Training. 


1 [Lightfoot’s final opinion is that the disease was epilepsy, a 
view held also by Krenkel and Schmiedel(GeZ., in HC). Ramsay 
(Hist. Comm. on Gal. 422 J., cp St. Paul the Traveller, 97/-) 
assents to all Lightfoot's conclusions except this final result, in 
place of which he proposes the view that Paul was afflicted by 
seizures of malarial fever, which, as the inscriptions show, was 
regarded in Asia Minor as due to the immediate action of God (c 
2 Een 127); its intermissions would have enabled him to preac 
from time to time and from place to place. 
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Cp GALATIA, § 27.) 


EZEKIEL 


Here Buzi possibly points for the origin of the prophet's 
family to some district near N. Arabia, or to the region 
of Gad (see Buz).1 His priestly character comes 
out clearly enough in his book; he was, in fact, a 
member of that Zadokite clan which toward the close 
of the seventh century was on the point of getting 
complete control of the worship of Yahwé in Palestine 
(see ZADOK, 1); his whole tone is that of a man who 
belonged to the governing sacerdotal body. 

The prophet’s youth was probably spent in the temple 
at Jerusalem, where his education would consist chiefly 
in training in the ritual and moral law and in the 
history of his people ; whether the priestly youth then 
received specific literary training, we do not know. 
The two chief educational influences of his time were 
doubtless the cultus-centralisation of Josiah (see ISRAEL, 
8§ 377.) and the teaching of Jeremiah ; Josiah’s reform 
must have heightened the esprit de corps of the Jerusalem 
priestly college, and have paved the way for the com- 
plete organisation of the temple-ministers, the new 
law-book (contained in Deuteronomy) furnishing the 
starting-point for detailed codification; Jeremiah’s 
teaching suggested broad prophetic views of the ethical- 
religious condition and needs of the nation, Ezekicl’s 
writings show how greatly he was influenced by his older 
contemporary. 

His home career was cut short in the year 597 by the 
Chaldean capture of Jerusalem and deportation of a 
large number of the people to Babylonia. In the 
account in Kings (2 K. 2410-16) it is said that with 
king Jehoiachin and his household all the princes, 
warriors, and craftsmen were carried to Babylon. 
This statement cannot be taken literally, since it 
appears, from the book of Jeremiah, that a consider- 
able number of princes and fighting men were in 
Jerusalem in Zedekiah’s time; but no doubt the 
deportation included many of the best people (Jer. 
5228; cp ISRAEL, § 41). There is no mention, either 
in Kings or in the book of Ezekiel, of priests among 
the exiles. The omission may be accidental ; Ezekiel 
at any rate was among those carried away. This 
appears from the fact that he dates his prophecies 
from the deportation of Jehoiachin (everywhere except 
in lz) and that he calls it ‘our captivity’ (8321). 
Possibly he was singled out by Nebuchadrezzar as a 
chief man among the priests, or as the representative 
of a prominent priestly family, though he was certainly 
neither ‘ chief priest’ nor ‘second priest’ (cp 2 K. 2518). 

Ezekiel's age when he left Judæa can only be guessed 
at. His call to the prophetic office came in the fifth 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity (1 2), 592 
B.C., when he was possibly about thirty 
years old.2 In this case his birth-year would be ap- 
proximately 622; he may, however, have been older. 

The ‘thirtieth year’ of 11, given by him as the date of his 
prophetic call, cannot, as the text stands, refer to his age 
(Origen); that would be expressed in Hebrew differently 
(see Kings, passim). Nor was it the custom of the prophets or 
their editors to give the writer’s age (see the prophetic books, 
passim); the epoch is always a political or a national one—the 
accession of a king, or an earthquake (Am.11), or there is 
simply mention of the kings under whom the prophet prophesied. 
In Ezek, 11, then, the epoch is in all probability political or in 
some way national. The only event in Israelitish history of 
this date (622) is the introduction of the moral and ritual reform 
(Deuteronomy) by Josiah (2 K.22). This is adopted by Targ. 
and Jerome. There is no reason, however, to suppose that it 
was a generally recognised epoch. Still less is there ground for 
taking the Jubilee year as the starting-point (see CHRONOLOGY, 
$ 1, end); it was, as far as we know, never so used except for 
land-transactions. For other explanations see Carpzov, /xfrod. 
The supposition of a Babylonian reckoning (Scaliger) is in itself 
not unnatural if we consider Ezekiel’s fondness for Babylonian 
ideas and customs, and the fact that the Jews after a while 


adopted the Babylonian names of months (see MonTH, § 3). 
No appropriate Babylonian date, however, has yet been found ; 


2. Chronology. 


1 Whether the Ezekiel mentioned in 1 Ch, 2416 has any con- 
nection with our prophet is uncertain (see JEHEZEKEL). 

2 Josephus (Azz. x. T 3) says that he was a boy when he was 
carried away; but this is either a guess, or an unsupported 
tradition, 
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the era of Nabopolassar, if it be a real era, begins according 
to the Canon of Ptolemy in 625, not thirty but thirty-three 
years before 592. It is possible that the number thirty in 
Ezek. 11 is a very early corruption of ‘five,’ or, conceivably, 
the alteration of a scribe who wished to bring Ezekiel's forty (4 €) 
into accord with Jeremiah's seventy (Jer. 25 11), and therefore 
makes the prophet's writing begin in the thirtieth year of the cap- 
tivity (see prent Bertholet).! Cp CHRONOLOGY, § 1, col. 7744 


We must leave the question unsettled till the Baby- 
lonian history and the Hebrew text have been cleared 
up. However this point may be decided, we may re- 
gard it as reasonably certain that the prophet's active 
career extended from the fifth to the twenty-seventh 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity (2917), 592-570 B.C. 

Ezekiel's life in Babylonia appears to have been 
outwardly quiet and comfortable. ‘The captives were 

3. Life settled at Tel-abib on the river Kebar, not 

i * far from the city of Babylon (see CHEBAR, 
TEL-ABIB). They formed a separate community, had 
their elders (81), engaged in agriculture (Jer. 295-7), 
and were probably left undisturbed on condition of 
paying a tax to the Babylonian government (cp Wilde- 
boer, Letterkunde, 206). Ezekiel was married, and had 
his own house (81); the death of his wife was made the 
occasion of a symbolical act of warning to the people 
(2415-24); there seems no reason to doubt the reality 
of the procedure. 

After his call as prophet his life was spent in the 
endeavour to open the eyes of the exiles to the 
significance of current events, to make them see what 
the captivity meant, and to what a future they werc 
destined. He had to struggle against the moral and 
religious levity of the mass of the people (3330-32), 
the torpor and idolatry even of the principal men (141-5), 
and the evil influence of the morally blind prophets and 
prophetesses (18). He was respected by the people as 
a predicter, and perhaps admired as an orator; but the 
moral side of his teaching was not generally com- 
prehended (81 141 3832). There was, however, a 
sympathetic kernel (2033-38). 

In his last years, when Jerusalem had been destroyed 
and the popular excitement of struggle and hope had 
given place to the quiet of acknowledged defeat, 
Ezekiel gave himself up to contemplation of the new 
organisation of the nation, to whose speedy return to 
its land he ardently looked forward (chaps. 40-48). 
This is the only indication of development of thought 
in his prophetic career; he began as denouncer, he 
ended as consoler and organiser of his people. The 
turning-point in his work was the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; the worst accomplished, he set himself to 
build up. This general unity of thought may suggest 
that he was already a mature man when he began his 
prophetic work. When and how he died we do not 
know.? 

Ezekiel is a particularly interesting and important 
figure in the history of the OT religion, for the reason 
that he represents the transition from the 
prophetic to the priestly period. Botha 
prophet and a priest, he sympathised 
with, and did justice to, both tendencies of thought. 
In this respect he differs from Jeremiah, who, though a 
priest, felt little interest in the ritual. Ezekiel, as 
prophet, was alive to the dependence of the people on 
the immediate word of God, to the necessity, that is, 
of a constant living contact between the mind of God 
and the mind of man; but, as priest, he also saw that 
the people had reached a stage which demanded a more 
precise formulation of the law of worship. He lived on 
the verge of a great religious revolution—the abolition, 
namely, of idolatry, and the establishment of the sole 


4, Historical 
place. 


1 It is clear that the editor who inserted v. 2 thought that 
the datum in v. r required explanation. Cornill prefers to 
regard v. r as a scribe’s addition; but the use of the rst pers. 
in vv. 1 4, and the obviously explanatory tone of v. 2 f., make 
the supposition improbable. 

2 For traditions of his genealogy, miracles, tomb, etc., see 
Pseudo- Epiphan. De wit. proph.; Benj. of Tudela, /tin.; 
Carpzov, /utrod.; Hamburger, RE. 
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worship of Yahwé in Israel. The religious leaders of 
Josiah’s time, both priests and prophets, had with true 
insight insisted on the necessity of centralising the 
worship at Jerusalem in order to destroy the corrupt 
local cults. Ezekiel carries on the fight for ethieal 
monotheism, not only by denouncing the worship of 
other gods than Yahwè as the source of the national 
misfortunes, but also, more effectively, by furthering 
that strict organisation of the cultus which alone could 
train the people to the purer worship of the one God 
of Israel. 

It would perhaps be going too far to say that Ezekiel 
saw the full historical significanee of the principles which 
he maintained, or that he was wholly uninfluenced by 
desire to increase the importanee and power of his 
order; but it is fair to assume that, as a man of 
genius, he saw both the evil of his time and its remedy. 
He thus paved the way for the next great movement of 
Israelitish society. He was the last of the prophets— 
prophetism aceomplished its work in securing sub- 
stantially the vietory of monotheism. ‘The writers who 
are massed under the name of the Second Isaiah are 
seers rather than prophets, and the post-exilian pro- 
phetic books are only the last strains of an expiring 
impulse, without the spontaneity and power of their 
predecessors, and largely dominated by the priestly 
spirit. Ezekiel is both true prophet and true priest, 
and harmonises the two voeations; in insisting on the 
ritual he does not cease to be a preacher of righteous- 
ness, and he thus enables us to see that the priestly 
period is not antagonistie to, but only the continuation 
of, the prophetic period. 

Ezekiel seems to ‘have been a bold, determined man, 
well fitted to deal with the humours of an obstinate 
people (34-11), showing no tenderness 
for his nation (his only exhibition of 
tender feeling is on the oceasion of his 
wife's death, 2416), vigorous and strong 
in word and deed (326 141-3 2120f25] and the play on 
his name in 38 7), lacking in fineness and diserimina- 
tion. His favourite designation of hiniself as ‘son of 
man’ (21 and passim) is intended to mark his sense of 
his own insignificance in the presence of the divine 
majesty, and, because he regarded himself as simply 
the mouthpiece of God, he was unflinching before men. 
He seems, however, to have been profoundly discour- 
aged at the outset; for six years he did not speak in 
publie, and at a later time he interpreted his silence as 
the result of a divine command (3 26). 

Ezekiel’s literary style resembles his charaeter—it is 
rich and vigorous, but lacking in simplicity and grace; he 
produces striking effects by the heaping up of particulars 
(16 20 23 27 29 etc.) and is especially powerful in 
denunciation (26 31 /. ete.). His imagination is im- 
petuous and titanie, but unchastened. There is great 
variety in the form of his presentation: he abounds 
in vision, parable, and allegory, has some of the finest 
examples of the Hebrew Aiud (‘lamentation,’ see 
ILAMENTATION), and is fond of geographieal detail. 
He has preserved several mythie figures. Some of 
his discourses certainly were written, pot pronounced 
(326). They all give evidence of careful literary com- 
position; in him the old prophetie oratory is rapidly 
disappearing. 

Ezekiel shows a marked friendliness toward Baby- 
lonia. He is the staunch advoeate of Nebuchadrezzar 
(notwithstanding the king’s idolatry) against Israel, 
Egypt, and Tyre. He borrows imagery (the cherub) 
from Babylonian architecture, and literary (and prob- 
ably geographical) material from Babylonian books or 
men. It is not unlikely that his great scheme of temple- 
organisation was influenced by what he saw around him 
in Babylonia, and he possibly began the adoption of a 
part of the Babylonian material which is now found in 
Gen. 1-11. C. H. T. 


5. Character 
and 
style. 
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Authorship, etc. ($ 17). 
Visions (§ 3). 
Text and canon (§ 4 /). 
Jeremiah ($ 6). Other writers (§ 23). 
olitics and ethics (§ 7). New constitution (8 24). 
Bibliography (8 25). 

Ezekiel’s prophecies have come down to us in a 
relatively good state of preservation, They contain 
1. Authorship seribes’ errors and expansions, and 

and dates “TE probably revised by the prophet 

` in his later years ; but there is no good 
reason to doubt that the book is from his pen. On 
this point no important doubts were expressed before 
the present eentury.! 


Zunz (Gottesd. Vortr. 1832; ZDMG, 1873) places the work in 
the Persian period (in the sth century B.C.) on the ground of 
the non-mention of Ezekiel by Jeremiah, its non-prophetic 
specific predictions (Zedekiah [12124], Zerubbabel {17 22 %)], 
the improbability of a prophet’s drawing up a new constitution 
(40-48) soon after the destruction of the temple, the existence of 
material belonging to the post-exilic period (treatment of angels, 
97; mention of the late non-Jewish personages Noah, Daniel, 
Joh; use of the name ‘ Persia’), imitation of Jeremiah, employ- 
ment of the era of the exile, linguistic resemblances to Job 
and later books, use of Pentateuch words, and Aramaisms.2 


These and similar considerations are by no means 
decisive. The nature of Hebrew prophetic and his- 
torical writing makes the silence of Jeremiah intel- 
ligible (Jeremiah himself is not mentioned in Kings), 
and Ezekiel was perhaps little known in Jerusalem in 
Jeremiah’s time; the referenee to Zedekiah's blindness 
is not dated and may have been inserted in the revision, 
and Zerubbabel is not mentioned; only before the 
Second Temple could such a constitution as Ezekiel’s 
have been drawn up; the angels in chap. 9 (if the 
personages in v. 2 be so considered) aet much as those 
of Zeehariah sixty years later; Noah, Daniel, and Job 
were doubtless old-Israelitish heroes of tradition; the 
name ‘ Persia’ may have been known in Babylonia in 
Nebuchadrezzar’s time, though it is doubtful whether 
Ezekiel’s Paras is our Persia (see PARAS); and the 
vocabulary of the book of Ezekiel does not differ from 
that of Jeremiah more than the different surroundings 
of the two men may naturally account for. The Ara- 
maisms are probably due to later seribes. On the 
other hand, the general tone of the book is different from 
that of the post-exilie prophets and particularly from that 
of Daniel—it has nothing in common with them but an 
incipient apocalypse: Israel is struggling with idolatry, 
is to be chastised and purified, is in definite historical 
relations with certain nations. The religious and politi- 
cal situations are the same in Ezekiel as in Jeremiah. 

Some peculiarities of form and expression in the 
book are most easily explained by the supposition that 
the prophet in his last years revised his 
diseourses, making alterations and addi- 
tions suggested by subsequent events. 


It is distinctly stated that the section 2917-20 is such an 
addition. It is not impossible that the whole of the first part 


Division and contents ($8 8-14). 
Ethics, theology, etc. (§§ 15-20). 
Ritual (§ 21 f). 


2. Supposed 
revision. 


1 On the Talmudic tradition (Bab. Bathr. 146) that ‘the 
men of the Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel’ (where ‘wrote’ 
may hint at editorial work by later scholars), see CANON, § 194 

2 Zunz's arguments are repeated, with additions, by others. 
Seinecke (GV’/, 1876) fixes the date of the book at 164 B.C. on 
the ground of imitation of Daniel (‘Son of man’), and from the 
430 (300+40) of Ezek.4, which he reckons onward from 594 
(sth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin). The 390 of MT is, 
however, to be corrected, after ©, to 190. Geiger (Urschr. 
p. 23, and Nachgelass. Schr.283) adopts Zunz’s conclusions. 
M. Vernes (Du prétend. polyth. des Hvér.), exaggerating the 
arguments of Reuss, regards our book as a collection of 
fragments edited about 200 B.c. E. Havet (La modernité des 
proph.) identifies Gog with the Parthians, 40 B.C., and thinks 
that chaps. 40-48 were composed at the time when Herod con- 
ceived the plan of reconstructing the temple. Chaps. 38. /. are 
assigned by Wi. (A OF 2 160 f.) to B.€. 334-333, and 27 94-252 is 
considered by Manchot (JPT 14 423 7) and Bertholet (Mesek. 
to be an interpolation. 

On the vocabulary of Ezekiel see Zunz (of. czt.), Smend 
(Ezechiel, Delitzsch (in the Baer-Delitzsch ed. of the Heb. 
text), Driver (/ntrod.). 
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(chaps. 1-24, which precedes the fall of the city) is coloured by 
the (later acquired) knowledge of the capture of Jerusalem, 
though the general announcements of impending destruction 
(chaps. 4-7 12 etc.) may be simply proofs of the prophet’s 
wise reading of the signs of the times. Specific predictions, 
as in 1213 242, may be regarded as later insertions. 

The unity of style may suggest a complete final 
revision. 

The section above referred to, 2917-20 (which recognises 
error in the preceding prediction, 26 a shows, however, that 
the prophet was not greatly concerned to remove discrepancies 
from his text (Cornill), else he would have erased 2612, How 
much of the earlier matter (chaps. 1-24) was spoken or written, it 
is difficult to say. “The prophet declares that he was dumb from 
his call till the reception of the news of the capture of the city 
(326. 3322), yet he is also said to speak to the captives 
(il2s 215 [2049] 3330). The ‘dumbness’ may mean that 
he did not address the people in public, but confined himself to 
conversation or discourse in his own house. 

Ezekiel may have written notes of his discourses and 
afterwards expanded them. It is not necessary to 
suppose that he was very highly esteemed before the 
fall of the city; with his greater fame and authority in 
his later years would come the occasion of careful 
literary revision. There seems no necessity to suppose 
that he really composed the book at the end of his life 
(Reuss, Kuenen). Whether the dates given to the 
various groups of predictions are trustworthy is disputed 
(Kuenen). 

Some of the inscriptions in MT are clearly scribes’ errors. 
Kuenen observes that chap. 17 cannot belong to the sixth year 
of Zedekiah (such is the date given in 81) since Zedekiah had 
not then revolted, and that the reference to Egypt is not borne 
out by Jer. 27 3 This remark is pertinent if the date given at 
81 be held to reach to the next mention of date (201); and if 
the date does not go on, then chap. 17 and other sections must 
be regarded as undated. Kuenen would take the inscriptions 
as merely a setting inserted long afterwards by the prophet. 

It is perhaps better to say that they represent a real 
chronology, but have suffered froni scribal and other 
errors. 

Most of Ezekiel’s visions seem to be without the 
definite psychological basis which may be recognised in 
such experiences as those of Amos 7 1-8. 
The pictures given in chaps. 1 8-10 
40-48 are too elaborate for a moment of ecstasy—they 
are, in their present form, the product of careful study 
and composition, based on Is.6, on the prophet’s 
knowledge of the Jerusalem temple, and on Babylonian 
monuments. Ezekiel in these cases used the vision as 
a mere literary form. For this reason doubt must 
attach also to the psychological reality of the vision of 
dry bones (chap. 37), though this falls more nearly in 
the region of possibility. It seems impossible to decide 
whether all the symbolical actions described by him 
were really performed. Some (121-7, going into 
exile, and 2418, behaviour on the death of his wife) 
are simple enough for performance; that of 41-8 (siege 
of Jerusalem) presents serious difficulties (see the 
commentaries). ! 

The MT is in bad condition. It is full of scribes’ 

changes and additions, and is in some place 
afer eyed (54 Dae 
unintelligible. 


Examples are chap. 1 (which must be compared with and 
corrected by 10) 45 9 (390 for 190) 7 1-4, doublet of 7 5-9, 121-10 
13 20 19 218-17 241-13 2617 f: 27 28 11-16 3217-32 39 11-16 40-48 
and many other passages. 

For the correction of the text the most important instrument 
is 6, which, though itself abounding in errors, often offers 
or suggests the true reading. The Pesh. and Vg. are of less 
use, and the Targum is almost worthless for text-criticism. 
The other versions (Copt., Ethiop., Arab.) have some value for 
the establishment of the Greek and Syriac texts. For an 
excellent account of the versions see Cornill, Ezechiel. 


One reason for the thoroughgoing revision which 
late Hebrew scribes made of the text of this book is 
probably to be found in the boldness of Ezekiel’s 
expressions, which, it was felt, needed to be toned 
down or explained; and there is, in addition, the 
general tendency of scribes to modify a much-read book 
in accordance with the ideas of their own times. The 


1 On the conjecture that Ezekiel was subject to epileptic 
attacks see Klostermann, in $Z. Xr., 1877; but cp Valeton, 
Viertal Voorl., and Kuenen, Onderz. 


3. The visions. 
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corruption of the text, however, while it obscures certain 
passages, does not affect the general thought of the 
book. 

The book of Ezekiel was no doubt canonised along with 
the other prophetical books (see Ecclus. 498 and cp the 
prologue) when the second canon was 
made up (probably in the 3rd century 
B.C. ; see CANON, §§ 39 /-), and its 
canonical authority has since been generally recognised 
by Jews and Christians. It is not directly quoted in the 
NT, but its imagery and its picture of the future are in part 
adopted in the Apocalypse (Rev. 42 f. 6f. 208 21i2f. 16 
2217,). It did not, however, in early times entirely 
escape suspicion. 

When in the first century of our era the necessity of fixing the 
canon led toasevere examination of the traditionally sacred books, 
the attention of Jewish scholars was directed to the obscurity and 
apparent mysteriousness of Ezekiel’s opening! and closing 
sections (chap. 1, called #zarkaba ‘the chariot,’ and 40-48), and 
these, as we learn from Jerome (Pref. letter to his Comm. on 
Ezek.), it was forbidden the Jewish youth to read till they 
reached the age of thirty years. More serious difficulty was 
occasioned by the discrepancies between Ezekiel’s ritual scheme 
(chaps. 40-48) and that of the Pentateuch (A/éudch. 45 a); but 
these were satisfactorily explained, it is said (S#ad. 13 6 Hae. 


13 a), by a certain Hananiah, who appears to have lived in the 
first half of the first century of our era. 


Doubtless it was felt that difficulties of the kind just 
mentioned must not be allowed to set aside the strong 
evidence for Ezekiel’s prophetic authority. ? 

Ezekiel shows many points of contact with Jeremiah. 
This is probably in part the result of identity of sur- 
roundings and education; but there 
seems also to be direct dependence. 
Ezekiel may well have been a hearer 
of Jeremiah in his youth, and have seen his writings 
or heard of his discourses after the deportation to 
Babylonia. He has in fact expanded certain of 
Jeremiah's texts; possibly, however, the two prophets 
borrowed from a common source. 

Cp, E. 33 J, 1516, E-817 J.617; E-714 27 Jit s-0, B-13]: 
1413-16, E. 13 10 J.614, E.1651 J.311, E.18 J.3l29/, E. 20 
J. 11 3-8, E. 24 16-23 J.163-9, E. 29-31 J.46, E.34 J. 231-4, E. 
36 26 J. 247, E. 37 24 J.309, E.3815 J. 622. 

Contents of the book.—The central thought of the 
book is that Jerusalem (which at this time substantially 

ae comprised the nation in Judæa) was 

T: P hopelessly bad and doomed to destruc- 
an craca tion, and that the future of the people 
lay with the exiles in Babylon. This view (which was 
held by Jeremiah also) had a double basis, political and 
moral-religious. Politically, the two great prophets 
held that it was insane folly to oppose Babylon, and, 
in fact, it may seeni to us absurd in a city like Jerusalem 
to defy the conqueror of Western Asia. A similar 
position was taken by the party which, in the siege by 
Titus, counselled submission to the Romans; and the 
conduct of Jeremiah in this regard was not different 
from that of Josephus. The princes of Ezekiel’s time 
took the same position as the Zealots of the Roman 
siege. In both cases the war-party denounced the 
advocates of submission as traitors: Jeremiah suffered 
for his opinion, Ezekiel was too far off to be assailed,— 
more precisely, it does not appear from his book that 
the exiles took sides with one or the other party. At 
this distance of time it is hard to judge of the situation. 
The war-sentiment may have been really patriotic, and, 
considering the strength of Jerusalem (it had successfully 
resisted Sennacherib, 2 K. 1936), not necessarily mad, 
and it may be doubted whether the prophet is justified 
(17 16) in regarding Zedekiah as a traitor. 

As to the moral and religious side, there was, no doubt, 


5. Admission 
to Canon. 


6. Dependence 
on Jeremiah. 


1 Chap. 1 furnished part of the machinery of the Kabbalah. 

2 The statement of Josephus (Amz. x. 51) that Ezekiel wrote 
two books may be based on a division of the present work into 
parts (1-39 and 40-48, or 25-32 may have been a separate book), 
or may possibly refer to an apocryphal work. The citations in 
Clem. Al. (Ped. 110) and Tertullian (De Carne Christi) point 
perhaps to an apocryphal Ezekiel-book, or to some collection of 
the sayings of the prophets. See Fabric. Pseudep.; Carpzov, 
Introd., Wildeboer, Letterkunde. 
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ground for the dark picture of the city drawn by the 
prophets, though it is not to be inferred that Jerusalem 
was worse than other cities. From Amos downwards the 
prophets had held that the idolatry and the moral 
depravity of the people must call down punishment 
from the righteous God of Israel. In LEzekiel’s time a 
catastrophe was plainly imminent—it was looked on as 
the retributive dispensation of Yahwé, In that case, 
the withdrawal of a part of the people, their safe 
establishment in the conqueror’s land, was to be 
regarded as an act of merey—from this saved remnant 
would come the renewed nation whose future was held 
to be guaranteed by the promise of Yahwé. Such is 
Ezekiel’s position, Yet in the morally dull body of 
exiles around him he found mueh to condemn, and he 
therefore expected a sifting of this mass before the 
return to Canaan (2037). Apart from this particular 
view his aim is the establishment of moral and religious 
purity in the nation. 

The book may be divided into two parts: the body of 
8. Division prophetie discourses (1-39), and the new 

: T hook constitution (40-48); or into the mina- 

01 PODE: tory (1-32) and the consolatory (33-48). 

If we omit chaps. 40-48 the discourses fall into three 
divisions ; (i.) those delivered up to the beginning of the 
siege (1-24) ; (ii. ) those direeted against foreign nations, 
apparently while the siege was going on (25-32); and 
(iii. ) the consolatory pictures of the future (33-39). 

i. The first of these groups is (a few sentences 
excepted) wholly minatory. We have first, as general 

introduction, the history of the pro- 

9. Chaps. 1-24. phet's call (1-3). ‘There is a magnificent 
theophany. 


Yahwe appears seated on a celestial chariot-throne, which is 
supported and moved by four creatures, each with four wings and 
four faces (man, lion, ox, eagle), the whole surrounded by a 
rainhow-like brightness ; the composite creatures (called cherubs 
in chap. 10), probably partly of Babylonian origin or suggested 
by Babylonian forms (a survival of primitive beast-worship) here 
symbolise the completeness of the divine attributes; the whole 
appearance sets forth the majesty of Yahwé, and its presence 
in Babylonia is intended to indicate that the God of Israel had 
now taken up his abode in Babylonia with the exiles. 

From the mouth of God the prophet receives his 
commission to act as moral and religious guide of the 
people. 

His message is symbolised by a book-roll which he is ordered 
to eat (21-3 21); and, in view of the moral dulness of the exiles 
(cp Is. 67 10), he is further commanded to be dumb, that is, not 
to address the people orally (322-27) till permission shall be 
given him to speak (see 2427 3322); his discourses were to be 
written, but not delivered.! 

His prophetic work begins with a series of symbolical 
actions (41-54), in which are dramatically represented 
the siege of the city, the famine, and the destruction or 
dispersion of its inhabitants ; in the following discourse 
against Jerusalem (55-17) this threat is stated and 
explained in literal terms. Similar punishment is pre- 
dicted (6) for the mountains of Israel, with special 
reference to the rural idolatry, and a passionate 
denunciation (7) closes with the declaration that Yahweé 
will abandon the land to its enemies. 

At this point the discourses are interrupted by a 
theophanie vision the object of which is to set forth 
clearly the fact that Yahwé no longer dwelt in his 
temple at Jerusalem, but had withdrawn himself so 
that it might be given over to destruction. 

First comes (8) a striking picture (in vision) of the idolatrous 
cults of Jerusalem, including the worship of the image of 
jealousy (see IpoL, §§ r (c), 5), of Adonis (see Tammuz), and 
of the sun, this last cult being probahly of Assyrian origin 
(in v. 17, instead of ‘they put the branch to their nose’ read 
‘they are a stench in my nostrils’); then follows the vision of 
the smiting of the city (9); the prophet, or perhaps a scribe, 
here pauses (10) in order to identify the creatures of chap. 1 with 
cherubs (the text of the chapter is corrupt and difficult), the 
purpose being to point out that the divine presence of the 
vision was identical with that of the inner shrine of the temple; 
and the vision closes (11) with a denunciation of the war-party 


1 The section 8 22-27 may be a late addition by the prophet, a 
summing-up of his experiences as preacher ; but this supposition 
is not necessary. 
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in the city (zw. 1-13) and a promise of restoration to the exiles 
(vv. 14-25). 

With chap. 12 the minatory predictions are resumed. 

The prophet represents in symbols the exile of the people and 
the king (vv. 1-16), and the famine of the siege (vv. 17-20), and 
adds the assurance that the fulfilment of the threat is near at 
hand (zv. 21-28), Next comes a denunciation (13) of the 
prophets and prophetesses who divined for pay without regard 
to moral-religious principle, speaking false words of comfort to 
the people. Tocertain elders of Israel the prophet declares that 
idolsters and deceived prophets (men deceived by Yahwé himself) 
shall be destroyed (cp Dt. 13 1-5 [2-6]) ; and that good men in an 
evil land shall save only themselves by their righteousness (14) 
—that is, there is no hope for Jerusalem.. Atter comparing 
Jerusalem to a worthless wild vine (15), the prophet in an 
elaborate and striking allegory (16), an historical review, 
describes the city as an unfaithful wife, worse than Samaria and 
Sodom, yet ultimately to be united with them in the fear of 
Yahwe; the crime of Sodom is said to be pride. This city, 
which he here in imagination exhumes, seems to represent for 
him the southern region, which had natural connections with 
Judah. He adds a denunciation of what he calls the treachery 
of king Zedekiah in turning from Babylon to Egypt, and 
appends a promise of national restoration (17). In connection 
with this promise, in order that the exiles may not be deceived 
by false expectations, he declares, against the popular notion 
of the moral solidarity of the family, that they shall be judged 
individually, each man standing or falling for himself (18; cp 
Jer. 3l29 / Dt.2416). A couple of laments follow (19), one 
for kings Jehoahaz and Jehoiachin, the other for the nation, 
after which comes a remarkahle review of the national history 
(Heb. 20, EV 20 1-44), the prophet making the charge that from 
the beginning Israel had been rebellions (a different view in 
Hos. 2 17 {15} Jer. 22).! As the end approaches, his words become 
fiercer: a prediction of the desolation of Judah and Jerusalem 
(Heb. 21 1-12, EV 2045-217), a dithyrambic (textually corrupt) 
ode of the avenging sword (Heb. 21 13-22, EV 218-17), a descrip- 
tion of the march of the king of Babylon to Jerusalem, and the 
overthrow of Zedekiah (Heb. 21 23-32, EV 2118-27), with an 
appended prediction of the destruction of the Ammonites who 
had gloried over Israel (Heb. 2133-37, EV 2128-32), and a 
detailed indictment of Jerusalem for her moral and religious 
crimes (22), the ethical and ritual being curiously mingled. A 
second elaborate allegory (23) describes the religious debauchery 
of Samaria and Jerusalem; the careers of the two cities are 
represented as parallel, only Jerusalem is said to have excelled 
her sister in evil (a proof that the prophet saw no great difference 
between the religious constitutions of the northern and southern 
kingdoms). Finally he announces (24) that the king of Babylon 
has begun the siege of Jerusalem, and sings a song of vengeance 
on the city; at this juncture his wife dies, and he is commanded, 
as a sign, to make no mourning for her—so shall the people's 
terrible punishment crush them into deadness of feeling. 

Here comes a pause. The prophet is waiting for the 


news of the fall of t ity, and 
1g; CHEE 25-82: in this interval is a 
Foreign nations. P 

group. 

ii. The prophecies against foreign nations (25-32). 

Whether these were all (except 29 17-20) uttered at this time 
(as the prefixed dates declare), or were merely here massed for 
convenience of arrangement, we have no means of determining 
(see Kuenen, Onderz. (2) ii., § 62). We may compare the arrange- 
ments of similar prophecies in Isa. and Jer. (MT and 6); it is 
perhaps intended to represent the humiliation of foreign nations 
as a natural antecedent to the exaltation of Israel (cp 35). 

First to be dealt with are the Palestinian peoples— 
Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, , Philistines—-(25, in 
v.8 omit ‘and Seir'). The charge against them is 
purely political—hostility to Israel—and they are all 
threatened with destruetion. The prophet speaks not 
from an ethical but from a simply national point of 
view, there being no reason to suppose that these 
peoples were morally inferior to the Babylonians or the 


Israelites. 
11. Tyre Next comes one of the most splendid 
* passages of the Old Testament, the prophecy 
against Tyre (26 1-28 19), consisting of several discourses. 
The ground of Ezekiel's fierce hatred of the great city 
is not clear—hardly commercial rivalry, as 262 has 
been understood to say, for Jerusalem had no great 
commercial ambition. A partial explanation is perhaps 
given in Jer.271-11, in which Tyre, along with other 


1 Hosea and Jeremiah follow a tradition (not in accordance 
with the present Pentateuch narrative) which represents Israel 
as obedient in the wilderness (a sort of Golden Age). Jer. (27) 
makes the defection begin with the entrance into Canaan. 
Ezekiel (16 20) takes a unitary view of the history; he finds 
the explanation of the nation’s present hardness of heart in 
the fact that it had been rebellious from the beginning (cp. 
Acts 7 51). 
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powers, appears as trying to entice Zedekiah into a 
revolt against Babylon—a heinous crime in the eyes of 
both Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The point of view 
of these prophets was a twofold one ; on the one hand, 
they thought submission to Babylon the condition of 
peace for Judah (Jer. 2711); but, on the other hand, 
they held the destruction of the existing Judaean régime 
to be necessary for the national future of prosperity— 
and revolt was the necessary antecedent to this destruc- 
tion. How they harmonised these two points of view 
does not appear. A more general explanation 
of Ezekiel's position is that he regarded the rich and 
splendid Tyre as embodying an anti-Yahwistic cult and 
an anti-Israelitish civilisation, dangerously seductive for 
Judah ; a central prophetic principle was the untainted 
development of the native civilisation. We should 
naturally suppose that Babylon would be thought 
equally dangerous. It was not so. Babylon is only 
honoured and defended, and the reason of this is that 
every other consideration was swallowed up in the con- 
viction that Nebuchadrezzar was the only hope of 
deliverance from the present evil. A few years later 
(Is. 47x) the circumstances changed, and with them the 
tone of the prophets toward Babylon. 

Ezekiel first describes the siege and capture of Tyre (26; cp 
29 17-20), introducing an exquisite little 47d or lament (v. 17 f). 
On this follows the historically valuable description of the Tyrian 
commerce (27), the text of which is unfortunately in very bad 
condition.! Turning to the prince of Tyre (28), the prophet first 
taunts him for his inordinate pride, and predicts for him a 
shameful death (vv. 1-10), then represents him as having dwelt 
in the divine garden of Eden, under the protection of the cherub 
(so the Heb. text must be corrected), whence he was expelled 
for his pride. We apparently have here the Babylonian Eden- 
story, out of which that of Gen. 2,4 was shaped by monotheistic 
transformation (see CHERUB, § 2). A prediction of destruction 
against Sidon is added, with a word of promise to Israel (28 20-26). 

The next section (29-32) is devoted to Egypt, which, 
like Tyre, was an anti-Yahwistic power (opposed by the 

12. E t prophets from Hosea onwards) andan enemy 

© SBP% of Babylon. ‘The coming desolation of 
the land is described, with promise of partial restora- 
tion, yet so that it should never again be a powerful 
kingdom (291-16), a prediction which was literally ful- 
filled ; and it is added that Egypt should compensate 
Nebuchadrezzar for his ill-success with Tyre (2917-20), 
which he may have captured (on this point we have not 
certain information), but certainly did not spoil (for early 
explanations see Jos. An. x.1łlr, Cont. Ap. 121, and 
Jerome on this passage of Ezekiel). Here again the 
prophet interjects a word of hope for his people (2921). 

The picture of desolation is repeated in the next discourse 
(30) with interesting geographical details. The king is then 
represented (31) as a noble tree destined to be felled (in v. 3, 
read : ‘ hehold, there was a cedar in Lebanon,’ etc.), and as the 
Nile monster at whose death darkness shall cover the land 
(32 r-16 ; but see DRAGON, §§ 1 4). Finally, in an eloquent dis- 
course (32 17-32) the Pharaoh is brought down to Shéél, where he 
lies among the outcasts, those who had not received burial rites. 

Turning now to Israel, after having announced 

the destruction of external enemies, 

13. Chaps. h i F . 

33-39 the prophet proceeds to give a new 
i picture. 

iii. The new subject is the future restoration; the 
occasion is the reception of the news of the fall of the 
city (33). 

First comes a repetition of Ezekiel’s commission as watchman 
(83 1-9 =3 17-21) and of the principle of individual retribution (vv. 
10-20=18); this latter is for the encouragement of the exiles 
who were oppressed by the fear that they were doomed to 
destruction on account of their sins (v. 10), against which the 
prophet declares (looking to the return) that repentance will 
Save them. When the news comes from the city, he points out 
the moral necessity of the desolation of the land, and deplores 
the levity of the exiles. 

The first consolatory discourse (34) denounces under the figure 
of a flock the negligence and rapacity of the Judean leaders, 


1 Chap. 27 9-25a is regarded by some critics as the insertion 
of an editor. Certainly, if this section be omitted, the remainder 
of the chapter will form a satisfactory unity (picture of Tyre as a 
lordly vessel, which suffers shipwreck); yet the geographical 
situation depicted is exilian, and the details are in Ezekiel’s 
meper The section was perhaps inserted by the prophet 

imself, 
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and promises the people safe abode in a fruitful land united 
under a king of the Davidic dynasty (this was the natural exe 
pectation of the time, though the circumstances of the return 
made it impossible). The national feeling of the time comes out 
curiously in the appended announcement of the desolation of 
Edom (35)—the destruction of Israel’s hostile and hated neigh- 
bour was held to be an essential feature of the restoration. 

Next is promised a blessing on the soil (86)—the land should 
suffer no more under the evil renown of famine—Yahweé for his 
own sake would restore them; for their unfaithfulness to him 
(worship of other gods) he had scattered them, and had thus lost 
honour among the nations, being seemingly unable to provide 
for his own people—now he would show his power, his name 
should be accordingly revered among the nations, and he would 
give his people a new spirit of obedience which should save 
them from idolatrous defection. 

The prophet goes on (87) todepict the national restoration under 
the figure of revivified dry bones (vv. 1-14), and the everlasting 
union of the two branches of the nation, Judah and Ephraim, 
by the uniting of two pieces of wood into one piece (vv. 15-28). 

The concluding discourse (38) is a seni-apocalyptic picture 
of invasion and victory. At that time (circa 580) the Scythians 
had overrun north-western Asia, and an invasion of the Mediter- 
ranean coast might seem certain—this the prophet regarded as 
the last trial of Israel, ushering in the era of unclouded pros- 
perity.! Ezekiel first describes (38) the mustering of the forces of 
Goc (by command of Yahwè, vv. 4-8, according to the correct 
translation), their attack on Israel (vv. 9-17), and their overthrow 
(wv. 18-23), whereby Yahwé’s power should be made known to 
many peoples. The defeat is then described in detail (39); the 
land should be filled with their weapons and corpses, their dead 
should all be buried in the valley of ‘Abarim, in the mountains 
of Moab, E. of the Dead Sea (v. 11, emended text), the event 
should be a lesson to the nations, and for Israel there should be 
no more captivity. 

iv. The last series of discourses (40-48) belongs to the 
picture of restoration ; but by its character it separates 

Ta Chans itself from the rest of the book. It is the 
40-48 * constitution of the reconstructed state, the 

* temple service being the central feature. 
Ezekiel spends no time on the political and moral sides 
of the national life—these both were fixed by tradition ; 
he is concerned with the ordering of the public rites of 
religion, in which he sees possibilities of reform, his 
special point being to destroy the old royal control of 
the cultus, and make temple and temple-ministers 
absolutely independent. . 

He gives first a plan of the new temple (40-42), apparently a 
reproduction of the temple of Solomon (x K. 6,4 2 Ch. 3.4), with 
the details of which he, as priest, would be familiar; the text 
is, unfortunately, very corrupt. The vision of the Kebar here 
reappears (43 r-9), the glory of Yahwé fills the temple (vz. 1-5), 
returning after having abandoned the old temple (8-10); and the 
royal practice of building sepulchres by the temple (natural when 
this was a royal chapel) is forbidden (436-9). The divinely 
given form of the temple and its service is declared to be the 
essence of public religion (vz. ro-12), and the altar and its con- 
secrated offerings are described (zv. 13-27). After mentioning 
the peculiar use of the eastern outer gate (44 1-3) the prophet 
announces that the idolatrous priests of the rural shrines are 
degraded to the rank of subordinate non-sacerdotal ministers 
(henceforth known distinctively as ‘Levites’),2 and gives the 
law of the priests proper (zz. 4-31). A sacred territory is then 
marked off (451-5) in the middle of the land, 25,000 by 20,000 
cubits (about 74 by 6 miles or r2 by ro kilometres) for temple, 
priests, and Levites; south of this is the city (about 1} miles or 
2} kilometres square, with territory on the E. and the W.), and 
on the E. and W. sides the domain of the prince. Various pre- 
scriptions follow: the oblations to be furnished by the people to 
the prince, and by him to the temple (459-17), the offering for 
cleansing the sanctuary (7v. 18-20), and for the Passover and the 
Feast of Tabernacles (vv. 21-25), the function of the prince in 
the public service (461-15; in v. 13 /. read ‘he’ for ‘thou’, 
the prince’s control of his own property (reference to the dévar 
or Jubilee-law) (vv. 16-18), places for boiling and baking the 
offerings (vv. 19-24). Further, the blot on the land, the sterility 
of the Dead Sea, is to he removed ; the prophet (47 1-12) sees a 
stream issue from the eastern front of the temple ; it runs into 
the sea, whose waters are then healed and abound in fish (only 
certain marshes remain for the production of salt); on the banks 
of the river grow fruit-bearing trees. There is nothing in the 
text to indicate that this was not intended in the literal sense. 
The boundaries of the land are then given (47 13-21), agreeing 
in general with Nu. 34 2-12 (cp Josh. 15-19); the Jordan forms 
part of the eastern boundary. It is added that resident 
foreigners (of course, worshippers of Yahwé) are to have a share 
in the land (47 22); this is an advance in liberality and in 
social organisation. The last chapter (48) gives the territories 


1 This section is regarded by Winckler as a composition of 
the time of Alexander the Great ; see above, col. r460, n. 2. In 
that case, however, Alexander would be called ‘ King of Greece’ 
and would be treated not as an enemy but as a friend. 

2 See LEVITES. 
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of the several tribes in parallel slips, seven on the N. and five 
on the S. of the central reserved territory ek 1-29), and the 
measurements and gates of the city (vv. 30-35), the sacred name 
of which is to be Vahwe fammah, ‘Yahwé is there’ (cp Jer. 
23 6 33 16). 

oral and religious position. —¥zekiel's writings state 
the principal ethical and religious problems and ideas 

. , Of his time. Hts own opinions we may 

Le SHE suppose to have been those of the most 
advanced priestly circle, though it may not always be 
possible to distinguish his individual views from the 
current opinion. 

Ezekiel's ethical code is that of the prophets—of 
high character as far as regards the relations between 
Israelites, or, we may probably say, between in- 
dividuals (of whatever nationalities). All the main 
social duties are insisted on in 18 and 22. As to foreign 
nations, the prophetic code says nothing of duties 
toward them—the social relations of the time had not 
created an international code. Ezekiel regards all 
nations hostile to Israel as morally bad and to be hated 
and given over to destruction. That his standard of 
judgment is not ethical, but political, is shown by the 
fact that he denounces Egypt and favours Babylon, the 
only difference between the two kingdoms being in their 
different relations to Israel. 

It seems remarkable that the prophet shows no recognition of 
the greatness of the Egyptian and Phoenician civilisations. 
Another defect of his ethical scheme is his mingling of the moral 
and the ritual, as in 18 11-13 (where read ‘has eaten [flesh] with 
the blood’), 22 6-12, in which the ‘contempt of sacred things’ 
probably means a violation of the ritual law, and the ‘humbling 
of an unclean woman’ is purely a matter of ritual. In 2210/4 
reference is made tocertain marriages—namely with the wife of 
one’s father, and with one’s half-sister—which, formerly legal 
(28.1622 Gen. 2012), had been condemned by the advancing 
moral feeling in Ezekiel's time (cp Lev. 2011 17), These things 
were wrong as violations of existing law; but we demand a 
clear distinction between theni and purely moral offences. 

On the other hand the prophet’s sharp exposition of 
individual responsibility (18) is an advance on the older 
view which held men responsible for the sins of their 
fathers or their social chiefs. This principle did not 
originate with Ezckiel: it is found in Dt. 2416 and Jer. 
3l29 f.; but he elaborates it distinctly, and no doubt 
did much to give it currency. It must be added that 
he seems to give it a special application to the exiles, 
on whom he wished (on the eve, he supposed, of 
departure from Babylon) to impress the necessity of 
individual preparedness ; nevertheless his words contain 
the universal principle. See ESCHATOLOGY, § 24 f. 

As regards purity of religious conceptions Fzekiel 
occupies a position midway between the old Israelit- 

ism and the later Judaism or the 
ae: ae ae New Testament. With his higher pro- 
oa: phetic thought are mingled survivals 
of the old ideas, and this admixture gives a curiously 
varied and picturesque character to his writing. In 
this respect he appears to fall below Amos, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah—a result for which his priestly training was 
doubtless in part responsible. His conception of God 
is in the main that of all the prophets. Heis practically 
monotheistic ; he recognises no deity but the God of 
Israel, though from the paucity of his statements on 
this point (see, e.g., chap. 8) it is impossible to say 
whether he regarded other deities as having a real 
existence ; it is perhaps significant that in such passages 
as 38429 3615 21 3921, in which demonstration of Yahwe’s 
power to other peoples is spoken of, nothing is said of 
their gods. It seems probable that his opinion was 
that of Jer. 211, that these gods were ‘ not gods.’ 

Though Ezekiel has no definite formula of absolute 
divine omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipotence, 
Yahwe is for him practically unlimited in place, time, 
knowledge, and power, the universal lord and judge, 
fashioning the fortunes of all men and peoples, using, 
and putting up and down whom he will. This seem- 
ingly universal conception is held along with the old 
tribal idea that the deity is attached to a definite place ; 
Yahwe, however, abandons for a time his doomed temple 
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(1 28 10 19) and goes to Babylonia to remain till the new 
untainted temple shall be built (48 7). Yahweé is specific- 
ally the God of Israel, and has no friendly relations with 
other nations (3430); he dwells in the land of Israel 
(3726 f.), and particularly in the temple (10), of his sole 
proprietorship of which he is jealous (437 7). 

The coexistence in Ezekiel’s mind of these unhar- 
monious ideas is explained by the historical develop- 
ment; it was only gradually that Israel purified its 
religious conceptions, and Ezekiel’s theology contains 
the germ of the later more spiritual view. The prophet 
probably thought of Yahwe as having definite human 
form (126); this pure physical anthropomorphism was 
an advance on the earlier theriomorphism (as in Egypt 
and Babylon) and formed the transition to the higher 
conception. 

The ethical character ascribed by Ezekiel to Yahwé 
also shows diverse elements. In his relations with 

», Israel Yahwé is represented as inflexibly 
17. Yahwe’s just, and as basing his judgments on 
moral grounds—he punishes his own 
people for their sins. This is the prophetic view which, 
though not confined to Israel, was most clearly an- 
nounced by the Israelitish thinkers (Am. 32), and by them 
made a part of the world’s religious thought. On the 
other hand, the Yahwé of Ezekiel lays great stress on 
ritual. In his dealings with other nations he has not 
risen entirely above the level of the old national god 
who cares only for his own people; his treatment of 
Egypt, Tyre, and the other peoples is not morally 
discriminating. The curious statement of 2025 f., that 
he gave Israel evil, deadly, and polluting laws, is 
apparently intended to account for the presence, in the 
earlier legislation, of prescriptions (as that of Ex. 1312) 
to which objection was taken in the prophet’s time; 
these, says Ezekiel (in accordance with his conception of 
the divine absoluteness), were given by Yahwé as punish- 
ment for the people's disobedience (cp Mt. 198). Ezekiel 
(differing in this respect from Hosea and Jeremiah) does 
not ascribe to Yahwe tenderness. He generally repre- 
sents him as animated against Israel and Jerusalem by 
fierce anger (see especially chaps. 5 and 20). Still, he 
says of him (1832) that he has no pleasure in inflicting 
death, but desires that sinners turn and live; that is, 
he desires his people’s good (34), but is angry at and 
rigorously punishes defection. A primitive feature in 
Ezekiel'’s portraiture of Yahwe’s character is the desire 
for renown which he ascribes to him (359 3622 f. 3823 
etc.): Yahwé acts ‘for his name's sake,’ that is, that 
his name (himself) may be revered by the nations. 

In this representation there is a well-developed con- 
ception of divine absoluteness—it is not for man but for 
himself that God acts (cp. the similar, yet discrepant, 
statements in Dt. 94-6 77/.); and there is also the germ 
of a great moral and religious idea—the conviction that 
the truth of the worship of Yahweé will be the salvation 
of the nations; but in the prophet's mind this idea is 
obscured by excessive nationalism, the desire to exalt 
the national deity above all other deities, and so the 
nation above all other nations: he expresses no hope 
for the moral-religious reform of foreign peoples. In 
short, his conception of God has noble features dimmed 
by narrow national and low anthropomorphic elements. 

He makes no mention of angels (unless the persons 

who are introduced in 92 are so to be re- 
1 Other garded), of serāphim, or of evil spirits ; 
begs but the non-mention is probably accidental. 

The ‘spirit’ which enters into him (22) and lifts him up 
(31214 83 1124) is (as in Judg. 1419 1 K. 2221 2 K. 216) a 
member of the heavenly court, sent by God to do certain things 
beyond ordinary human power ; in 3929 its function is to im- 
plant a new disposition in the mind (and here the expression 
pour out’ indicates the beginning of a transition to the sense of 
“influence ’ for the term ‘spirit ’), The cherub, to which Ezekiel 
several times refers, is of course no angel, but a figure of mythic 


origin, derived directly or indirectly from Babylonia. On the 
different representations of the cherub see CHERUB. 


Ezekiel has the old-Israelitish view of the nature and 
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destiny of man. He regards him as a free agent, 
M capable of changing from bad to good, or 
ae Eam fom good to bad (18); of the conditions 
which may determine a man to be good or bad he says 
nothing, except that it is open to any one to consider 
the outcome of his ways (1828). Shéol, the world of 
the dead (see 2620 31 14-17 3217-32), is still without any 
trace of local division between the good and the bad 
(cp ESCHATOLOGY, § 10 f.) ; nor can it be said that any 
reference is made to the resurrection of the body, the 
description in 87 1-14 being figurative of the restoration of 
the nation to national life (so, explicitly, v. 11). Man, 
according to the prophet, works out his destiny and 
finds his happiness or unhappiness in this world ; here 
God distributes rewards and punishments, awarding to 
nations prosperity or adversity, and inflicting on the 
wicked man the greatest calamity, premature death (18). 
Righteousness and sin are obedience and disobedience 
to the divine law, moral and ritual. Of the inward 
life, struggle against sin, love to God, the prophet says 
nothing (on 3626 see below); it is the outward side 
that is considered. The chief reason for this is that 
the nation, not individual man, was the religious unit 
of the prophets (as of antiquity in general), and for the 
nation there could be only the external test of goodness. 
Salvation was thus, both for the nation and for the 
individual, deliverance from the outward ills of life, and 
endowment with all things good. It includes forgive- 
ness of sins, and its condition is obedience to the law. 
For obedience there is needed a disposition or deter- 
mination of mind. Israel, having been rebellious, must 
have implanted in it a new purpose and will, a ‘new 
heart,’ a ‘heart of flesh’ (3626), yielding, sensitive to 
the divine wil. Yahwe himself will do this. The 
same thing the prophet expresses by saying (3627) 
that Yahwé will put within the nation his spirit, a new 
spirit (v. 26), the reference being to the idea expressed 
in Gen. 27 that man’s vital breath is breathed into hint 
by God (cp § 18, above). ‘ Heart’ and ‘spirit’ are in 
the OT sometimes practically identical ; each expresses 
the whole inward being (cp EscHATOLOGY, §§ 12 19 /.). 
The prophet thus declares that Israel's inward nature 
shall be transformed in the respect that it shall hereafter 
have the will to obey. Though he has in mind directly 
only the statement of the fact that Israel will cease to 
be disobedient and become obedient (of which statement 
a natural Heb. form is that of 3626 7), yet in his con- 
ception of transformation (as in Jer. 3133) we must see 
the germ of the NT idea of regeneration. 
Ezekiel’s representation of the future of Israel does 
not differ substantially from that of his predecessors. 
20, Future He expects the nation to be restored in 
of Israel, P€2ce to its own land, in which (after the 
* struggle with Gog) it shall dwell for ever 
in prosperity under its kings. He says nothing of an 
individual human deliverer, there having been apparently 
at that time no prominent political figure either among 
the exiles or at home. He expects not an absolute 
theocracy but a royal government which shall respect 
and support the temple. A decided advance over 
earlier prophetic representations of the future is the 
more definite formulation of the idea of moral regenera- 
tion mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The 
hope for the union of Ephraim and Judah into one 
kingdom under a Davidic king (37 15-28) was a natural 
onc at the time—the northern kingdom had long ceased 
to have a political existence; the fulfilment of this 
hope was made impossible by political conditions which 
the prophet could not foresee, since in his day Persia 
had not yet come to the front. The ‘messianic’ ex- 
pectation proper did not arise till after his time. On his 
new constitution for the future kingdom see below, § 24. 
Place in the history of the ritual.—The development 
of the sacrificial ritual which had been going on from 
the beginning of the national history received a special 
impulse toward the end of the seventh century. This 
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was, in the first place, the result of that gencral growth 
in culture which is, as a rule, attended by growth in 
organisation. Israel, with its high religious endowment, 
21. til esant ae advanced slowly and surely in 

ia iial the ordering of its ontward religious life, 
as Rome did in the establishment of 
political principles. There were, besides, two facts, 
one internal, one external, that probably helped on 
the movement in the generation preceding Ezekiel’s 
active life. The first of these was that the practical 
triumph of monotheisni gave the leading men leisure 
to turn their attention more fully to the needs of the 
national worship ; and some of these were accordingly 
not slow to take advantage of the favourable disposition 
of the young king Josiah, and to set on foot an attempt 
at centralisation. ‘The other fact was the closer social 
contact with Assyria during the seventh century. Judah 
was an Assyrian vassal kingdom, the relation between 
the two powers was a peaceful one, and the less ad- 
vanced in general culture would naturally borrow from 
the more advanced, especially as the Assyrians were 
Semites, and the Judzeans felt nearer to them than to 
such a country as Egypt. Manasseh and his party 
adopted astral worship from Assyria (2 K. 213 235), 
and the Yahwe-party, while protesting against these 
innovations, might get from their suzerain kingdom 
valuable suggestions for the better regulation of worship. 
Ezekiel belonged to the circle most interested in this 
movement, and from his writings we may form an idea 
of the changes which were proposed in his time; these, 
we may assume, represent not only his individual 
opinions, but also the views of his circle. » 

The first efforts of the reform party were directed 
toward the suppression of the rural shrines; its pro- 
22. Central- ganme is embodied in Dt. 12-26—a 

isabion work w hich doubtless represents the ideas 
` ofthe leading men of the year 621. The 
next step would naturally be the further organisation of 
the sacrificial cultus, a point on which D has very little 
to say (181-8). Its provisions were probably known 
to and accepted by Ezekiel; the book may have been 
regarded as an authoritative but not a final statement 
of sacred law, and it fornis the starting-point for the 
work of the succeeding generation. Little seems to 
have been done in the interval between the year 621 
and the destruction of the city in 586; the energies of 
Jerusalem were absorbed by the political situation, and 
the leading prophet, Jeremiah, was not interested in 
the ritual (Jer. 722). It was in the quiet of the exile 
that the development of the ritual was carried on; to 
this work Ezekiel seems to have devoted himself in the 
last years of his life Cp Law LITERATURE. 

The book of Ezckiel stands between Deuteronomy 

: (=D) and the final priestly legislation 
26, Ezokte’ and (Lev. 1-1627 Nu, Ex.25-81 35-40= 
on iual P), and is in nearest relation with Lev. 

* 17-26 (Law of Holiness = H).! 

With 18-20 of this last section (which is composite and of 
various dates) he agrees in the general conception of the position 
of the priest, the special sanctity of the sabbath (Ezek. 2012 
Lev. 1930), and the marriage law (Ezek. 2210 f. Lev. 18815 19 
2011 4.17 J. cp Dt. 231 [2230]). On the other hand the sub- 
sections Lev. 17 21-26 in their recognition of priests as Aaronides 
(211), in their greater elaboration of the ceremonies of the feasts 
(23), and in their development of the jubilee (25), appear to be 
later than Ezekiel; the earlier parts of H are probably con- 
temporaneous with him, but they were added to in succeeding 
times. 

The more particular relation between D, Ezek., and 
H is as follows :— 

i. Levites.—In D (181-8) all Levites are priests, in Ezek. 
(4415) only Zadokites are priests, in H (21 1) only Aaronides. 

ii. Pricsts.—As to their general conduct, all the provisions of 
Ezek. (4417-27) are found in H (Lev. 21 22 4-16) except the 
prohibition of woollen clothes and wine, and the command to 
act as judges, and H has many details not found in Ezek. D 


has nothing on this point except (17 9) the recognition of Levites 
as judges (an old institution). As to their support, D (18 1-4} 


1 See Law LITERATURE. 
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is substantially reproduced in Ezek. (44294), but the latter 
adds a large gift of land for priests and Levites (45 48); this 
land-provision is peculiar to Ezek., but in Nu. 35 1-8 forty-eight 
cities are assigned to the whole tribe of Levi, and of these 
thirteen (Josh. 214) were for the priests; Ezek.’s proposed 
arrangement proved, in fact, to be impracticable. H alone 
mentions the high priest (21 ro). 

iii. Oferings.—D has no details. The offerings are of the 
same kind as in Ezek. and H, except that the latter does not 
mention the aim (‘ guilt-offering,’ 2 K. 1216 [17]); neither has 
the elaborate sin-offering of Lev. 16. H is more detailed than 
Ezek. in the description (22 17-28) of sacrificial animals. 

iv. Feasts.—D (16) has the three great festivals — Passover, 
Weeks, Booths—without sacrificial details; Ezek. (45 21- 25) 
mentions only the first and the third of these, but with details 
of the materials (the omission of the feast of weeks is no doubt 
due to an oversight), and adds a special ceremony of purification 
of the sanctuary on the first day of the first and the seventh 
months (4518-20, according to the Gk. text). H (23) gives, 
besides the three, the ceremony of the sheaf of first-fruits, the 
feast of trumpets, and the day of atonement (the ritual details 
are given more fully in Nu. 28/4). 

The impression made by comparison of Ezekiel and H 
is that the latter represents in general a more advanced 
ritualistic stage; but the differences between them are 
not so great as to require us to suppose that they are 
separated by a great interval of time. The main point 
is that Ezekiel expands the Deuteronomic scheme by a 
more precise formulation of the ritual. 

The function assigned to the Ayixce (peculiar to Ezekiel and 
never carried out ; see PRINCE, 2) isto be noted. The omission of 
mention of furniture (ark and cherubs) in the most holy place is 
strange, especially as the cherub and the palm tree are introduced 


as ornaments ; the omission is perhaps due to scribal error. Cp 
1 K. 623-29, and the omission of the bronze altar in 1 K.7 


Though the scheme given in 40-48 is put in the form 
of a vision, its minuteness of detail shows that the prophet 
had in mind a plan of organisation to be 
24. New : 

constitution actually carried out on the return of the 
* people to their land. It is all to be taken 
literally, even 471-12 for there is no exegetical ground 
for making a distinction between this section and the 
rest. The plan is an admirable one. Without en- 
croaching on the proper functions of the state, it secures 
the absolute independence of the temple. The ministers 
of the sanctuary are to have their own lands and houses 
and revenues assured them by organic law ; the prince 
is a servant of the temple, subordinate in this sphere 
to the priests ; it is a genuine separation of Church and 
State, a provision which for that time was a necessity, 
if public religion was to have free course. The temple, 
the dwelling-place of Yahwè, is the centre of the national 
life (cp Hag. 27 Zech.116 Mal. 31); the people are to 
be morally and ritually righteous, but the full concep- 
tion of ritual sanctity (as in Zech. 1420 f.) is not ex- 
pressed. The other features of the scheme are less im- 

portant. 

The prophet reproduces the details of the temple of Solomon 
with a fidelity which shows not only that he attached great im- 
partance to the visible centre of worship, but also that he had 
closely studied its architecture and its service. It is hardly 

ossible to restore the temple completely after his indications ; 
Bue there is enough to show that the whole structure, includ- 
ing the enclosure, was pleasing and possibly imposing (see 
Tempte). The physical changes in the land expected by the 
prophet (47 ; cp Zech. 144-10 Is. 65 17-25 116-9) are nat essential 
to his religious plan. 

It is sometimes said that the measurements of the temple (42 
15-20) and of the sacred territory (451) are geographically im- 
possible, and that the prophet thus means to indicate that his 
scheme is an ideal one. The difficulty disappears when (with 
®©) we read ‘cubit’ instead of ‘reed’ in 42 15-20, and, in accord- 
ance with this, supply ‘cubit’ in 451-6. The temple-enclosure 
will then be about 250 yards (or 225 metres) square, and might 
easily stand on the top of the hill, and the whole central reserved 
district (including the land of the priests and of the Levites and 
the territory of the city) will he about 7} miles (or r2 kilometres) 
square. The physical changes described in 47 are not greater 
than those contemplated elsewhere in OT, and were not un- 
natnral according to the ideas which prevailed in Ezekiel’s time. 

i. Criticism of Hed. text.—Cornill, Ezechted (86) (rich in 
material; bold, sometimes rash, in emendation; often happy 

r in suggestion ; see § 4 above); Siegfried in 

25. Literature. Kau. ZS (critical notes to his translation); 

Gratz, Emendationes, II. (93); D. H. 

Müller, Hzechiel-Studien (95); Bertholet in Now. ; Toy in 

SBOT (’99). [See also many articles on archæological points 
in the present work.] 

ii. Comementaries.—Among modern writers see Havernick, 
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1843; Hitzig, 1847; P. Fairbairn, 1851; Ewald, 1868; Reuss, 
1876; Currie (in Speakers Conun.), 1876; F. W. J. Schröder, 
1873; Smend, 1880; Keil, and ed. 1882; A. B. Davidson, 1882; 
Orelli, 1888, 2nd ed. 1896; Bertholet in XÆ K, 1897; Toy, SBOT, 
Eng. ed., 1899; R. Kraetzschmar in Nowack’s /7X (1900). 

ii, Other critical aids. —Grätz, MWGJ ('74); Dubin, Theol. 


` d. Propheten('75); Klo. in St. Kr. (77); Graf, Gesch. Bucher des 


48 (66); Kuenen, Prophets and Prophecy('77), and his art. in 
Modern Review (84); Valeton, Jr., Viertalvoorles. over prophet. 
des OV (86); Arndt, Die stellung Ez. inder AT Prophetie( 86); 
L. Gautier, La mission du prophète Ez.(91); Montefiore, //766. 
Lect. (92); Skinner, Ezek. (Expos. Bible) (95); Bertholet, Die 
Verfassungsentwurf des Hes. (96). To these should be added, 
on Ezekiel’s elegies, Bu. in ZA TW, ’82 and’g1-’93; and, on the 
prophet’s plan of a temple, Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. de l'art, 
etc., where, however, Chipiez’s restoration is highly imaginative. 
C iH. T 


EZEL Oyen [with art.]), a name which has intruded 
itself by a misunderstanding into the narrative of David's 
parting from Jonathan, 1 S. 2019 (Vg., Luther, EV). 
G® presents the unintelligible word Ærgab (mapa 7d 
epyaß éxetvo),} which reappears as Argab in v. 41 (A. 
dvéorn amd rot apya8); MT in v. 19 has jaya, and in 
UAT Jad: 

Evidently j2xn, bine, and 333 are all wrong. Not 
less evidently the true reading (instead of bins, EV 
‘ Ezel’ ) is preserved by @. Hence Wellhausen and most 
critics restore ibn PERRI in v.19 and 2AN in a eee 
but there is no word syy (see below). 

INN, 'argāb, has heen held to mean ‘cairn’ (WRS, O7/C@), 
81, and most critics) or ‘heap of earth’ (Kittel in Kau. 47S, Dr. 
Sam. 132, and Deut. 48). The latter sense is the more defensible, 
though it is scarcely appropriate. The existence of the word, 
however, is undemonstrated. Itis true, the word epyaf occurs 
again in x S. 611 15 [B], where, however, it is a corruption of 
apyo¢ [A], Baepyag ÍL], which is simply a gloss from the margin, 
(see CoFFER), and in 1 K. 413 [A], where it represents aN. 
Almost certainly the true reading is spnyq—v.e., the juniper-tree, 
Render vz. 19, ‘. . . and thou shalt sit down beside yonder 


juniper-tree ; and I will choose (anny) the three rocks as a mark 
to shoot at.’ Cp HEATH. T. K. C. 


EZEM (DYXY, § 106; acom [BAL]), an unidentified 
site in the Negeb of Judah toward the Edomite border, 
Josh. 1529 (AV AZEM ; agen [A] adex [L]). 

In Josh. 193 (AV Azem; tagov [B] -u [L]) and in r Ch. 429 


(Booraà [B] Boarop [A]) it is one of the towns ‘in the midst of 
the inheritance of Judah’ (Josh. 191) assigned to Simeon 


AZMON (josy) may be another form of the same 
name. 


EZER (YN; acap [D EL], caap [A]), a son of Seir 


the Horite (Gen. 3621 ; 1 Ch. 1323, AV EZAR, acap [A], om. B), 
whose sons are mentioned in Gen. 3627 (sagap [D]), 1 Ch. 142 
(arap [A], wrap [B]). More strictly Ezer was a Horite clan 


apy, not nde), Gen. 3630 (raap [D], aga [E]. The name i 
appears in r S. 1533 GL (acyp) as that of Agag’s father; see H. 
P. Smith, ad loc. 

EZER (NIY and WY, ‘help,’ § 50; ezep [AL] a 
shortened theophorous name). 


1. One of the B’ne Hur, r Ch- 44 (agyp [B]), probably the 
same as Ezra (RV Ezran)of v. 17 (espe [B], epi [A], cegpaa[L]). 
2. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 


Ezra ii., § 13 g), Neh. 1242 (om. BN*A, ceGoup [84 PE L)), 

3. In genealogy of EpHraim (§ 12), 1 Ch. 72r (ogap [B], 
gh for AN Yy [Pesh.]), perhaps a corruption of the 
name Elead (see ELADAH). 

4. One of David's warriors, 1 Ch. 129 (aga [BN], acep [A)). 
See Davin, § 11 ¢. 

EZERIAS (ezepioy [A]), r Esd. 81 = Ezra7x, 
AZARIAH, 3. 

EZIAS. 1. (oz(ejioy [BL], ez. [A]), x Esd. 82= 


Ezra7 3, AZARIAH, 3. 
2. (egetras [B]) 1 Esd. 914 RVm»g. = Ezra 1015, JAHAZIAH. 


EZION-GEBER (EV) or EZION-GABER (AV) 
(033 (DIPYY, hardly ‘back-bone of the giant’ [as, e.g., 
Smith's DB@]; perhaps, like the Ar. gadyd, a place 
where the tree add grows in abundance [Lag., Ubers. 
157), cp NAMES, § 103; ‘yaotwr yaßep [BAL], 


1 GA has epyor for epyaB, GL rapa 1G AiOw Exetvy. 
2 A has unvov for apyaB, OL apyoß. 
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y. yaBeros [Jos. Ant. viii. 64). It has been suggested, 
however, that the true name was Nésib-édom—z.e., 
‘Column of (the god) Edom.’ See JEHOSHAPHAT, 1).} 
One of the last stations where the Israelites encamped 
(Nu. 3335 f., yeoouwr y. [B*], -ece y. [BA] [Pa], Dt. 
28 [D]); see WANDERINGS, § 12 f. It was here that 
Solomon made a ship (or a navy of ships) to fetch gold 
from Ophir (1 K. 926, euaecewy y. [B], yeowwr y. [L], ep 
2Ch. 817 yeowwr y. [L]); and at a later time Jehoshaphat 
made Tarshish-ships (cp our ‘ Indiamen’), which were 
broken up by a storm (1 K. 2248; acewy y. [A]=1628 f 
in B [yaowyr y.] and L [ye. y.]; 2 Ch. 2036 epyacwy 
[=evy.]y. [A], evyeorwwr y. [L], see JEHOSHAPHAT, 1). 
To judge by 1 K. 929 Ezion-geber must have been situated 
near (nx) to ELATH; its precise situation is unknown, but 
on the supposition that the mud-flats which now form the 
lower end of the Wady el-Arabah were once covered by 
the sea, it is identified by Robinson with ‘4 in el-Ghudyan, 
a valley with brackish water some 15 m. N. of the present 
extremity of the gulf (see Dr. Deut. 35 f.). Others 
would place it in the small bay N. of the mouth of the 
Wady Marakh, opposite to which at a short distance 
from the land is the islet of el-Kurēya. The identifica- 
tion of Ezion-geber with the modern Dahaé proposed by 
Wellsted (ii. ch. 9153) rests on the old legends common 
among the Sinaitie monks. This place is situated too 
far N., and its name (‘gold’), which may have given 
rise to the legends, arose probably from the shining 
appearance of the place, rather than from any legends 
of gold-laden transport-ships from Ophir. 

Ezion-geber soon seems to have lost its importance 
and to have given way to Elath. In 1 K. 929 its 
position has to be defined by means of the latter place, 
whilst in 2 K. 1422 166 it is unmentioned. 

According to Jer. and Eus. Ezion-geber (A sion-gaber, arwwv- 
yaßep) is said to have been called Æssia, armia (OS 97 a1 
1257 22744 24153). At a much later time the Egyptian 
historian Makrizi (15th cent.) mentions as hearsay that in early 
times hard by Aila (Elath) was a great and important town 
called ‘Asyiin; but whether his information was based on biblical 
sources or arose from an independent source, cannot be said. 


At the present day it has totally disappeared. (Cp Burckhardt, 
831, Buhl, Gesch. d. Edomiter, 39 f.) See ELATH. 


SA. C. 
EZNITE, THE MISY ; At SYD) 28. 238. See 
ADINO. 


EZORA (ezwpa [BA], NadaBoy ?[L]), a post-exilic 
family in list of those with foreign wives (see EZRA i., 
§ 5 end), 1 Esd. 934 RV, AV OzorA. According to 
Be. -Rys, = family of Ater in Ezra 216; but see MACHNA- 
DEBAI. 

EZRA (NY; perhaps abbreviated from AZARIAH, 
‘ Yahweé helps’; see NAMES, §§ 27, 84; ecpac [B], ezp. 
[A ; but 1 Esd. 91, eAp.], ezAp- [L]; in 
title and subscription, ecAp. [BN]), of 
whose memoirs, written by himself, some portions un- 
altered and others very considerably modified have come 
down to us in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah? (Ezra 


1. His origin. 


1 According to Jos. (4c.) it was known by the name of Bepevixy. 

2 [The author of this article stands between the extreme 
negative criticism of Torrey in his Corpos. and Hist. Value of 
Ezra-Neh., and the much more conservative criticism of E. 
Meyer in his Entstehung des Judenthums. For a fuller state- 
ment of the author’s criticism and its results see his Het Herstel 
van Israél (which has been translated into German) and the 
articles referred to below (Ezra ii., § 18). Meyer's work is a 
very thorough and instructive historical and archzological 
study ; but it is not as keen in its criticism as could be wished. 
Torrey, on the other hand, is sometimes almost hypercritical. 
He thinks that the older documents incorporated by the 
Chronicler are of much less extent than has generally been 
supposed, and denies the historical character of all the 
supposed official documents inserted in our Book of Ezra. He 
regards the story of Ezra as the hest exemplification of the 
qualities of the Chronicler as a writer of fiction and of his 
mistaken idea of the history of Israel. Marquart’s essay (Fund. 
28-68) on the organisation of the Jewish community after the 
so-called Exile is learned and acute; it should be read in com- 
bination with Meyer’s work which it preceded. Che., in Jewish 
Religious Life after the Exile (’98), adopts a view approaching 
that of Kosters, but’ much affected by more recent critics, 
eg., Marquart, Torrey, Wellhausen, and Meyer. Winckler’s 
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7-10 Neh. 8-10), lived as a Jewish exile in Babylon in 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longimadnus, and was a younger 
contemporary of Nehemiah. Of his antecedents other- 
wise nothing certain is known. 

We are told indeed in Ezra 71-5 that Ezra helonged to the 
high-priestly order (in 1 Esd. 940 49 he is even called high 
priest); but no credit deserves to be given to the statement, 
which is taken from the fictitious een loey ini Ch. 63-15 
[5 29-41} (see Ezra ii., § 14), and makes Ezra a son of Seraiah, 
the priest who, according to 2 K. 2518-21, was pnt to death by 
Nebuchadrezzar in 586.. If we accept the date given in Ezra 
77 f. (see § 2), Seraiah died almost 130 years before Ezra arrived 
in Jerusalem, and therefore, of course, cannot have been his 
father. The statement, moreover, is plainly not derived from 
Ezra's own memoirs, which would hardly have passed over his 
immediate ancestors in silence ; it comes from the hand of the 
redactor. There is even some reason for questioning whether 
Ezra was a priest at all. He is called ‘priest’ or ‘the priest, 
the scribe’ only in those places which have been worked over 
by the redactor (Ezra 711 f. 21; 101016; Neh. 829, and cp 
Neh, 1226); Ezra himself sometimes refers to ‘ our priests’ (Ezra 
97; Neh. 3234), in a way that implies he did not reckon 
himself as belonging to the number. Cp GENEALOGIES i., 
§ 7 (iv.). 

After the thirty-third year of Artaxerxes! (Neh. 136; 
see EZRA-NEHEMIAH, § 16) Ezra set out from Babylon 
for Jerusalem with a band of 1496 men 
(Ezra 81-14 = 1 Esdras § 28-40, where the 
number amounts to 1690), besides 
women and children. It was by the 
favour and liberality of Artaxerxes that 
he was able to undertake this expedition, for which it is 
not unlikely that Nehemiah during his stay at the court 
of the Persian king (to which reference is made in Neh. 
136) had paved the way (see EzRA-NEHEMIAH, § 3). 
According to Ezra 711-26, which purports to give the 
words of the firman, Artaxerxes not only permitted 
all the exiles without exception to return, if so minded, 
tothe land of Judah, but also, along with his ‘counsellors,’ 
supplied them on a generous scale with the means of 
purchasing animals and otherwise providing for the 
temple sacrifices; it would also appear that Ezra was 
authorized to draw upon the royal exchequer to a con- 
siderable amount for further necessities of the temple 
worship. Moreover, the king freed all those employed 
in the service of the temple from all taxes (see EZRA- 
NEHEMIAH, § 3, n.), and gave Ezra full powers to 
order everything in Judzea and Jerusalem in accordance 
with the law of God which he carried with him; even 
the Jews outside of Palestine were made subject to the 
jurisdiction of the authorities at Jerusalem, on whom 
an almost unlimited power of punishment was conferred. 
This representation, however, is obviously a highly 
exaggerated one, and the firman of Artaxerxes un- 
questionably spurious, for he speaks there as if he 
were a believing Jew, recognising Yahwe as the God of 
heaven,? holding himself bound to care for his service, 
and in case of remissness holding himself and his 
posterity liable to the consequences (see further EZRA- 
NEHEMIAH, § 3). Í 

It is only in passages which have been worked over by the 
redactor that we find any mention of this firman or of the copies 
made from it by the king’s officials (cp Ezra 8 36); all that Ezra 
himself tells ns is that the king and his nobles gave gold and 
vessels for the temple, and that God inclined the heart of the 


sovereign in his favour (Ezra 7 27 4; 825); he also believes that 
had he chosen he could have obtained a safe-conduct for his 


2. Expedition 
to Jerusalem : 
Chronicler’s 
account. 


articles on the time of the restoration of Judah, and on the 
reform of Nehemiah (AOX 2210-236, cp 241-244), attach too 
much weight to disputable corrections of names of Persian 
kings. See also GOVERNMENT, § 28/7; ISRAEL, §§ 50-64.] 

1 [This suggests an emendation of ‘seventh’ in Ezra77 
into ‘thirty- seventh,’ see Mara. (Fund. 39). Cheyne, who 
places Ezra’s arrival between Nehemiah’s two governorships, 
and shortens the time of Nehemiah’s first period of office, would 
prefer to correct ‘seventh’ to ‘twenly-seventh.’ In fact, the 
date of Ezra and his chronological relation to Nehemiah are 
hotly disputed. Meyer has shown strong reasons for adhering 
to the view that the Artaxerxes of Ezra is Artaxerxes I., but 
probably inverts the right order when he makes Ezra precede 
Nehemiah (Die Extst. 90). On these points cp NEHEMIAH. 

2 [Meyer (Drie Entst. 63) seems to misunderstand this objec- 
tion. The use of the phrase ‘the god of heaven’ for Yahwé in 
a different context would have been less surprising. Did the 
Persian authorities really sanction v. 237] 
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band from Artaxerxes; but this he had refrained from doing 
hecause he had expressed so unreservedly his confidence in the 
help of his God. 


Again, it seems doubtful whether, as the redactor 
represents (Ezra 710), the object of Ezra’s expedition 
was to establish in Israel the law of 
Yahwe, and whether he thus arrived 
in Jerusalem with the law of his God already in his 
hand (Ezra 7x4). From his own words we gather 
rather that his aim was, by bringing back its exiles, to 
restore Israel and re-establish the twelve tribes once 
more in the land of their fathers: the company he 
brings with him consists, in addition to one Davidic 
and two priestly families, of twelve clans; the gifts 
received are entrusted to twelve priests and twelve 
Levites ; the number of sacrificial victims offered by the 
exiles on their arrival in Jerusalem is twelve of each 
kind or a multiple of twelve (if, at least, following 
1 Esd. 866, we read 72 for 77 in Ezra 835). The aim 
he had in the whole expedition was to bring back the 
twelve tribes to their fatherland and to restore the 
temple to its pristine glory. 

By the banks of the AHAVA [g.v.] which flowed past 
a town of the same name, Ezra assembled his company. 
4. Journey After three days’ stay, discovering that he 

j * had no Levites with him, he sent messengers 
to a certain Ippo [i.] at Casiphia, apparently an 
influential compatriot, from whom some Levites and 
NETHINIM [g.v.] were obtained. Prayer was then 
offered, with fasting, for a successful journey, the 
temple vessels which accompanied the expedition were 
handed over to the charge of certain priests and Levites, 
and on the rath of the first month the company set out 
on its journey. If we are rightly informed by the 
redactor (Ezra 79) that Ezra left Babylon on the first of 
the same month, and if by the three days of 815 we 
are to understand the first three of the month, the en- 
listment of the Levites thus involved a delay of only 
nine days. The journey, probably at first ina NW. 
direction along the Euphrates towards Thapsacus or 
Carchemish, and then SW. down the valley of the 
Orontes, occupied more than 34 months; on the first 
of the fifth month, we are told, Jerusalem was reached, 
and there, after an interval of three days, the silver, the 
gold, and the vessels were handed over to a commission 
of priests and Levites in the temple, and thank-offerings 
made. 

Not long after his arrival Ezra heard of the serious 
‘defilement’ which the Jewish population of Palestine, 

5. Mixed priests and Levites included, had contracted 

3 by mixed marriages [a trouble to which 
most scholars have also found a reference 
in Mal. 211; see, however, MALACHI, § 24, What 
actually happened may, or may not, be correctly repre- 
sented in the extracts from Ezra’s memoirs (Ezra 9 f.) ; 
this is a matter which calls for keen criticism. It is 
possible that some admirer of Ezra wrote in Ezra's 
name. Or, as Volz suggests, we may distinguish 
between an original Ezra-document and a drastic 
recension of the same by the Chronicler, especially in 
the ‘I’ section. He notices that 1 Esd. 81-7 betrays 
the work of two hands; also 939 / ; even the original 
Ezra-document can have been of but slight historical 
value, since it was mainly an imitation of the memoirs 
of Nehemiah. Cp also Che. Jew. Rel Life, 58 f., who 
agrees with Torrey that the story in Ezra 9 /. is full of 
improbability, and that the ascription of Ezra 9 to 
Ezra does not make it more plausible. According to 
the story, for which we need not hold Ezra himself 
responsible,] Ezra’s distress on learning this was such 
that he rent his clothes, tore his hair and beard, and 
sat for hours as one astonied on the plateau in front of 
the temple, until the time of the evening sacrifice. He 
then rose up, and renewing the outward expressions of 
his grief poured out his heart in a passionate confession 
of guilt. 


3. Its real aim. 


marriages. 
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Meanwhile ‘a very great congregation of men, women, 
and children’ (101) had been gathering around Ezra. 
A certain SHECHANIAIL (4), recognising the guilt that 
had been incurred, urged Ezra to take measures to extir- 
pate the evil, assuring him of the support of all right- 
thinking persons. Ezra lays all present under an oath 
to stand by him, and then passes the night in fasting 
and humiliation in the chamber of Johanan, Eliashib’s 
son or grandson? (cp Neh. 1210 f. 23). Undoubtedly 
this branch of the high-priestly family was favourably 
disposed to Ezra's schemes, and Ezra was able by 
its help to get an assembly of the whole people of 
Judah and Benjamin summoned to Jerusalem. 

‘Three days after, on the 3oth of Kisleu, probably in 
the same year as Ezra’s arrival, the assembly met. 
The outcome was, from Ezra’s point of view, hardly 
satisfactory ; the proposal that all mixed marriages 
should be dissolved and the alien wives sent away, 
though not unsupported, provoked strong opposition 
(see Ezral015 RV). This and the violent rain which 
prevented any prolonged meeting—they were assembled 
on the plateau eastward of the temple, in front.of the 
Water-gate—caused the assembly to break up without 
determining on more than the appointment of an 
authoritative commission of inquiry. Their task, begun 
on the first of the tenth month, was completed on the 
first day of the following year ; and the list of persons 
implicated, drawn up by them, still lies before us in 
Ezra 10 18-43. No further progress, however, was 
made. 

We read indeed that, in cases where the offenders belonged to 
the high-priestly family, promises to send their foreign wives 
away were made; but that these promises were fulfilled is 
nowhere said. As for the other offenders, it is not so much as 
alleged that either by word or deed any concession whatever was 
made to Ezra’sdemand. The narrative ends (Ezra 1044) with 
the statement: ‘These all had married foreign wives’; followed 
by some words now unintelligihle. Ezra’s own memoirs doubt- 
less went on to tell the sequel, which the redactor—probably 
from a desire to conceal the failure of the measures taken by 
Ezra—afterwards struck out, and in place of which, for the same 
reason, the author of 1 Esd. 936 substituted the clause: ‘and 
they sent them together with their children away.’ 2 

The impossibility of cleansing the people at large 
from their defilement in this fashion once apparent, it 
became necessary to try some other 
method. If the old Israel refused to 
be reformed, then the like-minded 
with Ezra must unite themselves in a new society and 
so restore the true Israel. This scheme offered some 
prospect of success, for it had the support of the power- 
ful Nehemiah, and the high-priestly functions were, in 
consequence of Nehemiah’s radical reforms (Neh. 
13287), in friendly hands. In these circumstances 
it was that, at the call and under the leadership 
of Nehemiah, certain Israelites met in solemn assembly 
to separate themselves from the heathen and all their 
heathen connections, and so to form the true Israel, 
henceforth to be known as ‘the congregation’ (Neh. 
9 f. 131-3).3 See ASSEMBLY. 

They met in a spirit of the deepest contrition; fasting and 
with earth sprinkled on their heads, they stood and confessed 
their sins and the iniquity of their fathers and joined in the 
humble prayer made by Ezra (Ezra 96), in which Yahwe’s favour 
shown to the fathers is celebrated, and Israel’s guilt (by which 
that favour had been constantly forfeited) is acknowledged, and 
the downfall of the nation is recognised to be a righteous chastise- 
ment of Yahwé, but at the same time prayer is made that the 
chastisement may now come to an end. 

Hereupon Nehemiah and the heads of clans drew up 
a sealed document containing a vow of fidelity to 
Yahwe, to which the rest of the people 
gave their adhesion by oath and impreca- 


6. Formation of 
congregation. 


7. Covenant. 


1 [Or had Eliashib both a son and a grandson named Johanan? 
Sce JOHANAN (2).} 

2 [See, however, Guthe, SBOT. 1 Esd. 936 runs, Ilávreş 
otro. gvvákigav yvvaikaşs aAAoyeveis, Kai améàvoayv avras 
our réxvots.] 

3 {In the list of names, Neh. 10 2-28, which though old in 
origin has been modified and expanded by the editor, we find 
names of families and of individuals side by side (see Smend, 
Die Listen der BB, Esr. u. Neh. 13; Kosters, Het Herstel, 
78, n.).] 
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tion. The undertaking was to observe ‘the law of 
Yahwé’ (as contained in the Book of the Covenant [Ex. 
21-23 ; see Exopus ii., § 3] and Deuteronomy) along 
with the following special pledges: not to allow their 
children to intermarry with foreigners ; not to trade with 
' the peoples of the land’ on the sabbath day ; to let the 
land lie fallow every seventh year ; not to exact payment 
of debts; and to contribute yearly a third of a shekel 
for the support of the temple worship. Regulations 
were fixed for the supply of wood for the altar ; 
promise was made to bring the first fruits of field and 
orchard and the best of all that was produced from 
these as well as the firstlings, to the temple to be handed 
over to the pricsts; the tithe was to be paid to the 
Levites, who in turn had again to hand over a tenth to 
the priests. On such terms the ‘congregation,’ now 
freed from all foreign contamination and filled with zeal 
for the service of their God, could confidently rely on 
the divine help henceforward.? 

On yet one other occasion do we find Ezra coming 
forward publicly alongside of Nehemiah 2—at the bring- 
ing in of a new law (Neh.8). Already, 
at the assembly in which Israel was 
rehabilitated, the people, besides engag- 
ing themselves to an observance of the law of Yahwe, 
had pledged themselves to a variety of matters on which 
the written law was silent or prescribed otherwise. 
There was a sense that in the new circumstances the 
needs of Israel were not sufficiently met by the old law, 
and that a new one was required. This law was given 
to the congregation by Ezra and Nehemiah. 

It was on the first of Tishri (v. 2; cp v. 13 7)—the 
year is not known—that Ezra, in a great gathering held 
on the plateau before the Water Gate, first brought 
forward the Book of the Law. Standing on a wooden 
pulpit high above his hearers he unrolled the book, the 
whole congregation meanwhile reverently rising to 
their feet, and proceeded to read aloud from it from 
daylight till noon, ‘The congregation, signifying with 
its loud amen its acceptance of what was being 
read as the word of Yahwe, was deeply moved. If 
this was the law of Yahwé which had been given to 
Moses, how great had been their shortcomings in fulfil- 
ling the divine will! However, Nehemiah and Ezra (so 
our Hebrew text states) comforted the people: this was 
in truth a joyous day, the people ought to hold festival 
and give presents one to another. ‘Thus the day was 
turned to a feast. The new law, the so-called priestly law- 
book that constitutes an important part of our present 
Hexateuch, became henceforth, along with the older 
laws, the sacred writing which regulated the life of every 
Israelite (see CANON, § 23 f.). [Torrey’s criticism of the 
narrative, however, is very forcible. It looks very much 
like an imitation of the account of the introduction of 
the older law-book under Josiah. It also appears 
intrinsically improbable. A new scripture differing so 
widely as this from the older law-book could not, it 
would seem, have been at once accepted. Only a small 
kernel of fact can safely be admitted. Cp Jew. Rel 
Life, 56-58.] ‘The first feast celebrated in accordance 
with its enactments after its promulgation—and within 
the same month—was the feast of tabernacles (vv. 13-18 ; 
see FEASTS, § 11); since the days of Joshua the son of 
Nun, never had the Israelites so observed it. Where 


and by whom this law was written we do not know. 
{The firman of Ezra, indeed, 7.¢., virtually] the redactor 

informs us that Ezra came from Babylon with the law of his 

God in his hand (Ezra714); but it is in the highest degree 


8. Priestly 
law.’ 


1 [Cp Jew. Rel. Life,62f. ‘The scene in the foreground of the 
picture may still be correct. The Babylonian Jews who came 
up with Ezra certainly regarded themselves as the true Israel- 
ites, and it was only natural that they should form themselves 
into what claimed to be a national ecclesia or assembly.’] 

2 [This, however, is very doubtful. See 1 Esd. 98, and cp 
TirsHATHA. Kosters’ view that the lawbook was introduced 
during Nehemiah’s second governorship is criticised by We. 
GGN, ’95, 172, and by Meyer, Die Entst. 201. In fact, Ezra’s 
failure seems to have caused Nehemiah’s second visit.] 
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improbable that our present law was committed to writing so 
early, for in the assembly of Neh. 94 the congregation is still 
bound only to the older law, and moreover our present law con- 
tains precepts respecting the worship and servants of the temple, 
which certainly must have been written by some one acquainted 
with the temple service and with the actual circumstances in 

udæa. That Ezra indeed had a large share in its compilation 
is very likely, and so it is not without reason that by the 
redactor of Ezra-Nehemiah, he is constantly called ‘the scribe.’ 1 
(Ezra 711 f. 21 Neh.89 1226). But Jewish tradition—as we 
learn from 2 Esd., a writing belonging to the close of the first 
Christian century—goes much further than this, and tells us 
that, not merely the entire law, which had perished in the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586, but the contents of all the 
twenty-four books of the OT, were anew or for the first time 
revealed to Ezra, and thus that the whole of the sacred Canon 
of the Jews is in the last instance due to him (see CANON, § 17). 

2. One of the priests who came with Zerubbabel out of Babylon 


(Neh. 122; erôpa [BX], epa [L]) and after whom (v. 13) one of 
the priestly clans was named. In the list (102) AzARIAH 
(g.v., 4) takes the place of Ezra. See Ezra ii., § 8 (2). 
3. A priest, contemporary with Nehemiah (Neh. 1233; 
erôpa [xl]). 
4. 1Ch. 417, RV Ezran. See Ezer ii. (1). 
W. H. K.—T. K. C. 


EZRA-NEHEMIAH 
Text (§ 1). The list in Neh. 12 12-26 (§ 11). 
Contents and authorship The ‘congregation’ (§ 12). 
(8$ 2-4). Other adjustments (§ 137). 


Sources (§ 5_/). 
The Return (§ 7). 
The list in Ezra 2 ($ 8 Z). Editor’s motives (§ 17). 
The walls (§ 10). Bibliography (§ 18). 


The books of Ezra and Nehemiah in the Jewish 
Canon were originally one (cp CANON, §§ ro [2], 13). 
‘They still are one in ©, where they bear the name of 2 Esd. 
or tepevs [A], whilst what is called 1 Esd. contains, in addition 
to our present Book of Ezra (with numerous 
1. One Book ; variations, especially in the arrangement of 
the text. the latter portion), the last two chapters of 
Chronicles, Neh. 773-812, and a legend about 
Zerubbahe] at the court of Darius. In the Latin, Ezra is 
called 1 Esdras; Nehemiah, 2 Esdras, and also Nehemiah, In 
the Christian Church, Ezra and Nehemiah gradually came to 
be treated as two books. The Jews followed the Christians in 
this, so that now they appear as separate books in the Hebrew 
printed text also. 


In conformity with the old tradition they will here be 
treated as one book, as not only are they drawn from 
the same sources, but they have also been compiled 
by the same redactor (cp HISTORICAL LITERATURE, 


§ 11 f7). 

[On the text of 1 Esdras, which rests on a recension 
of the Hebrew superior in some points to MT, see 
also EZRA, GREEK, § 6. 

There is an admirable conspectus and critical discussion of the 
textual phenomena of the Hebrew text and the versions by 
Klostermann, in PREG) 5501 f; but there is still scope for 
an analytic treatment of the same material. The present work, 
too, offers not a few contributions to the correction of the text, 
especially in proper names; 1 Esd. has been found helpful 
(see, e.g., BitsHAN). Guthe’s treatment of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
in SBOT, is perhaps too cautious; but so far as it goes it is 
excellent, and not least in its critical use of the versions and 
of 1 Esdras. A good specimen of the emendations due to these 


helps is to be found in Ezra 106, where BEAN (‘and went ’) should 
be ral (‘and lodged’); so Pesh., and 1 Esd. 9 2.} 

Ezra, so named from the man who, from chap. 7 
onwards, is its leading figure, naturally falls into two 
2. Content main divisions. The first, 1-6 (48-618 

3 f Ezra Š being in Aramaic}, deals with the fortunes 
oi aara of ithe Jews in Palestine from the first 
year of Cyrus as king of Babylon down to the sixth year 
of Darius Hystaspis (538-515). 

The contents are : the return of the exiles in consequence of the 
edict of Cyrus (1); a list (apparently) of those who thus returned 
2; but see § 7); the setting up of the altar of burnt offering and 
the restoration of the daily services (31-6); the preparation 
for and the beginning of the rebuilding of the temple (37-13); 
the opposition of the Samaritans in consequence of the refusal 
of the Jews to allow them a share in this work (41-5); repeated 
complaints raised against the Jews on account of the rebuilding 
of the walls (46-23); the stoppage of the building of the temple 
(4 24); the rebuilding, begun in the second year of Darius, and 
completed in his sixth (5 1-618); the celebration of the feast of 
the passover (6 19-22). 


1 (Cp Jew. Rel. Life, 70-72.) 
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Real order (§ 16). 
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The second division of the book, 7-10 (7 12-26 being in 
Aramaic), which transports us to the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, describes the return of Ezra and his fellow- 
exiles to Jerusalem (7), and the measures taken by 
him with reference to mixed marriages (9 f). 

The book called after Nehemiah relates the origin 

of that Jewish courtier’s mission to 

yes 1a of Jerusalem as governor, with the object 

* of restoring the walls, and describes 

the measures which he took, in spite of Sanballat, to 
accomplish this. 

Chaps. 1-6 include an inserted list of the builders (3 1-32); 
also the episode of the governor's dealings with the hard-hearted 
usurers (5). Next are described the final efforts of Sanballat 
and his friends to ruin Nehemiah (chap. 6), also some special 
administrative measures of the latter; another copy is given of 
the important list in Ezra2. This concludes Part I. (chaps. 1-7). 

Next follows an account of the reading of the law and the 
celebration of the feast of Tabernacles (8), and of the great 
assembly for Israel's dedication of itself to Yahwé (9.4); a short 
account of the increase of the population of Jerusalem (1114); 
a list of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, Judah, and Benjamin 
(11 3-19 21-24 25-36); lists of heads of priestly and Levitical 
families dating from various periods (12 1-26) ; an account of the 
dedication of the wall (1227-43) and of the appointment of 
guardians of the temple chambers (12 44-47); and a brief state- 
ment about the expulsion of strangers from Israel (131-3). The 
book closes with an account of Nehemiah’s second visit to 
Jerusalem and of his reforms (13 4-31). 

We see from the fact that the opening verses of Ezra 
(Ezra 11-32) are attached to Chronicles (2 Ch. 3622 f.) 

. that our Ezra is the immediate sequel 
4. Authorship. to Chronicles, and had already been 
written when the last-named book was composed. In 
fact, whenever the contents of our Ezra and Nehemiah 
are not taken from earlier sources, the style and habits 
of thought are those of the Chronicler, who must be re- 
garded as the compiler of our Ezra and Nehemiah. 
That this writer used a variety of documents in pro- 
ducing his work is manifest. Here and there he 
reproduced his authorities verbatim ; but he also often 
used great freedom of treatment, and did not scruple to 
expand or abridge, to alter or transpose. 

The most important of the authorities used by the 
compiler are two works which, after their authors, we 
may call the Memoirs of Ezra and of 
Nehemiah, respectively : (a) from the first 
is taken Ezra 727-8349; from the second, Neh. lır- 
Tsa 184-31; in which passages Ezra and Nehemiah are 
themselves the speakers, the compiler having only here 
and there made slight alterations. (4) There are other 
passages from the same memoirs ; but in them the first 
person is almost wholly absent, and they have been 
considerably modified by the Chronicler. 


To this class belong Ezra 7 1-26 835 f 10 [between Ezra 109 
and 10 we should perhaps insert Neh. 1311), founded on the 
Memoirs of Ezra; and Neh. 11 1% [20], also 3-19 21-242 [cp 5] 
11 25-36 12 27-43 44-47 13 1-3 [7], founded [unless 11 25-36 be an 
addition of the Chronicler]% on those of Nehemiah. 


(c) Neh. 76-1039 also, in its original form, was part 
of the memoirs ; but we cannot make out whether it is 
derived from those of Ezra or from those of Nehemiah. 

[It is doubtful whether the passages assigned directly 
or indirectly to the memoirs of Ezra can really claim 
the authority of Ezra. That authentic utterances of 
Ezra are to be found in them may be allowed (see, e.g., 
Ezra 727 f.) ; but the passages in which Ezra appears to 
speak in the first person contain some statements too 
improbable for us to assign them without compunction to 
the great scribe himself. It is allowed that a redactor 
had to do with the passages in which ‘the first person 
is almost wholly absent’; the same concession must 
almost certainly be made with regard to the passages 


5. Memoirs. 


1 Rohertson Smith, O7/C(2), 427 n. 

2 On Neh. 113-19 21-24, cp Meyer, Exist. 100 f., 186 f 

3 [Neh. 11 25-36 should perhaps never be referred to without 
an expression of reserve. The tendency of the most thorough 
recent criticism is to regard this passage as an insertion of the 
Chronicler, and not as an authentic statement of the territory 
occupied after the so-called Return by the ‘sons of Judah’ and 
the ‘sons of Benjamin.’] 
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in which Ezra himself appears to be the speaker. Even 
the royal firman in Ezra 711-26 cannot be authentic. 

Meyer himself admits (p. 65) that the firman lacks the 
Persian colouring which appears to characterise the other 
supposed official documents, and proves that, if fictions, they 
are not unskilful fictions; a strict criticism of the contents 
shows that the firman too is of Jewish origin. Meyer's answer 
(p. 64) is altogether inadequate. That the Persian court was 
favourable to the maintenance of the religions of subject races, 
at any rate of such religions as that of Yahwé, is recognised ; 
the missions of Sheshbazzar and Nehemiah, in so far as they 
had religious objects, are perfectly in accordance with Persian 
policy. But for the violent interference with the religion of the 
people of Judah, and even as the supposed firman says, of the 
people! of the province W. of the Euphrates in general, there is 
no parallel—certainly that adduced by Meyer? (p. 71) is no 
parallel at all. Meyer thinks that the Persian court simply 
adopted the terms of the petition laid before it by Ezra in 
the name of the Babylonian Jewry; but it could not have 
acceded to a petition for which there was no precedent, nor 
could the Babylonian Jewry have been so unwise as to ask 
leave for something that was unattainable. The firman 
declares ‘that Ezra the priest and scribe is sent by the king 
and his counsellors to institute an inquiry into Judæan re- 
ligion on the basis of the law which is in his hand. It even 
empowers Ezra to appoint magistrates and judges to judge the 
people of the province W. of the Euphrates in accordance with 
this law, and should there be any who presume to disohey, or 
refuse to be taught, a strict sentence is to be passed upon them, 
ranging from simple imprisonment to confiscation of goods, 
banishment, and death’? As a matter of fact, Ezra is not 
reported to have attempted to carry out this firman, which is 
evidently the work of a partisan of Ezra with but slight 
historical sense. The one thing which is credible in the firman 
is that the Persian court was willing to grant freedom from 
taxes to the Jewish priests, a parallel for which is supplied by 
the rescript of Darius I. to the Persian official Gadatas at 
Magnesia (on the river Maander).4 What the real object for 
which Ezra desired the royal permission was, has heen pointed 
out elsewhere (see Ezra, § 3); it was by no means what the 
supposed firman represents, It is not permissible, therefore, 
to say that the pious exclamation of Ezra in Ezra7 27 proves 
that the firman must have been inserted by Ezra in his memoirs 3 
the point to which it refers is only incidentally mentioned in the 
firman, and is not that for which Ezra is specially sent by the 
king and his ‘seven counsellors.’ In fact, to carry silver and 
gold to Jerusalem to beautify the temple, required no firman 
at all (Zech. 610 /). 


Those who can bring themselves to hold that, in 
spite of the objections raised, the firman must be 
genuine, might do well to identify the Artaxerxes who 
was the patron of Nehemiah and Ezra with Artaxerxes 
II. Mnemon (404-359), simply because this king did 
not scruple to force the acceptance of religious innova- 
tions on his own people, so that he might conceivably 
have permitted Ezra to use force in introducing his law- 
book at Jerusalem. It would, however, be the re- 
source of despair. The objections which, if space 
permitted, could be raised to this proposal of Marq. 
(Fund, 37), are weighty, and, it seems, insuperable. 
Kosters, Wellhausen, and Meyer are probably right in 
identifying the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah and Ezra with 
Artaxerxes I., and a political motive for that king's 
generosity to the Jews can be divined (see Jew. Fel. 
Life, 38 f.) The view assumed by most on the basis 
of Ezra 711-26 seems to the present writer historically 
inconceivable, and a warning to the student was 
necessary. ] 

The Memoirs of Ezra and of Nehemiah are not the 
only documents to which our author is indebted. 

(a) For example, he has used an account of the building 


1 {Marq., it is true, would read 92Y ‘thy people’ for NPY 
‘the people’ in Ezra 7 25.) 

2 (The interesting story of Uza-hor (an Egyptian who became 
chief physician to the king of Persia; see Brugsch, Gesch. Ag. 
784 F) is considered in Jew. Rel. Life, 40-43.) 

3 Jew. Rel. Life, 55.) 

4 (Marq. (Fund. 37), referring to Bulletin de corresp. hellén., 
1889, p. 530. This scholar (Fund. 37, 39) and Meyer (Entst. 
19-21) have done good service in calling attention to this im- 
portant piece of evidence for the attitude of the Persian court 
towards the religions of subject peoples. The fact that a copy 
of this rescript has been found near the very place to which 
Gadatas belonged as an official, shows that Persian documents 
may well have been preserved in the archives at Jerusalem. It 
is therefore reasonahle to suppose that some part of the supposed 
official documents in Ezra is genuine. Indeed, the presence of 
fictitious documents in Ezra may perhaps be taken to imply the 
existence of genuine ones. ] 
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of the temple in the reign of Darius (Ezra 51-615). 
This is made up out of two accounts (a and £) as is, 
Other ĉt Once apparent (1) from its inconsecutive- 

c eT ness: in 66-12 (a) we find the close ofa 

sources. Tetter of Darius (the beginning is wanting), 
given as the sequel of a decree of Cyrus contained in 
63-5 (8); (2) from its contradictions: according to 
52 (a) it is Zerubbabel and Jeshua who begin to 
build the temple, whereas, according to 516 (8), the 
foundations had already been laid by Sheshbazzar in 
the time of Cyrus; according to 61. the decree of 
Cyrus which is sought for at Babylon is found at 
Achmetha (Ecbatana), without any notice of the search 
being abandoned at the one place and resumed at the 
other. 

We are unable, however, to separate the two portions with 
certainty, chiefly because only parts of each of the two accounts 
have been taken. We may perhaps say that 51-10 61/1 (in 
part), and 6-15 belong to the one (a), and 5 11-17 6 Ee (in part), 

er 


and 3-5 to the other (8). Probably the Chronicler had the 
story before him already in its composite form. 


{Against Kosters’ attempt to separate the report of 
the satrap Tattenai (UStanni??) into two parts derived 
from different sources, see Wellhausen, GGN, ’95, p- 
176; Meyer, Æntst. 42, n. 4. It is not probable, 
however, that the document has reached us in its 


original form. 

The answer of the Jewish elders in Ezra5xr/ is plainly 
fictitions; so also the last clause of the imprecation which 
concludes the answer of Darius appears to be either a Jewish 
addition, or altered in a Jewish spirit from the original passage, 
which may have referred to Ahura-mazda. The statement, how- 
ever, that Tattenai complained to the great king of the attempt to 
rebuild the temple, and at the same time referred to the mission 
of Sheshbazzar is probable enough, and the mention of the 
discovery at Echatana of the roll (¢.¢., the cuneiform tablet) 
containing the decree of Cyrus, which, as Meyer plausibly 
supposes, entered into the answer of Darius,? is self-evidently 
authentic. ] 


(6) Again, in Neh. 121-26 we have a list of heads of 
priestly and levitical families dating, it would appear, 
from the time of the high priest Jaddua, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great, originally compiled as a supple- 
ment to the register which we find in Neh. 11 3-36. 

[It might ‘perhaps be better to modify this statement thus: 
‘Neh. 1212-21 may have been intended as a supplement to the 
register in Il 1-24.’ On the passage see Meyer, Avzs¢. 103. It 
is plain at a glance that pba has come into 12 22 by error from 


v. 23 (it is a synonym of nb %33), and that 1 before D372 should 


be cancelled. Winckler’s attempted explanation (4 OF 2 221) 
recognises this, but is too devoid of plausibility to be con- 
sidered here. ] 


(c) The author may have made use of a written source 
also in Ezra 46-23. For Ezral 3 41-524 616-22, it does 
not appear that he consulted other writings. 

{On Ezra 31-45 see Driver, 227.6), 547 7] 

Such portions of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah as 
have been simply transferred from the memoirs, have 
great historical value; but the re- 
dactor’s own contributions are largely 
inventions.? Particularly is this true 
of what he tells about the return of the exiles, the 
foundation of the temple, and the suspension of the 
work in the reign of Cyrus (Ezra 1 31-4524). At least, 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, who lived when 
the temple was being built under Darius, know of no 
other founding of the temple than that which took 
place in their own time (Hag. 219[18]), and presuppose 
no return from exile ;* according to them the time of 
chastisement is still present, and that of redemption is 


7. Historicity : 
the return. 


1 So Meissner; see TATNAI. 

2 (Meyer (Entst. 47) thus restores the opening of the royal 
rescript: ‘King Darius to the satrap Sisines (Tattenai), etc. 
The decree of Cyrus has been found ina roll in the treasury of 
Ecbatana, and therein is the following record.’] 

3 [Cp col. 1473, note 2.) 

4 [At any rate no considerable band of exiles can have re- 
turned—none that was able materially to influence the Jewish 
community ; so much must be inferred from Hag. and Zech. ; 
cp Che. /uztr. Isa. p. xxxv; Jew. Rel. Life, 67. The mere 
circumstance that no allusion is made by Hag. and Zech. to 
the arrival of Sheshbazzar does not disprove the actuality of 
his return. ] 
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all in the future (see Zech. 12 f. 12 26% 69-15 87 J); 
above all, a prophecy of Zechariah (615) spoken to 
encourage the Jews to accept certain gifts from Baby- 
lonia, to the effect that Jews from a distance would take 
part in the building of the temple, shows that up till 
then no band of exiles had returned or taken a part in 
the restoration of the sanctuary. 

Our faith in the historicity of the return in the time of Cyrus 
is shaken by the testimony of 1st Esdras. In that book we 
have, in the remarkable pericope 31-56, an account of the 
return of the exiles and the rebuilding of the temple (4 42-56) 
that is in irreconcilable conflict with the representation of 
Ezral. Atleast we are told in 1 Esd. that not Cyrus but 
Darius sent Zerubbabel with the returning exiles and restored 
the temple vessels which Cyrus had already set apart to be 
handed over, when he made the vow to destroy Babylon. Isit 
conceivable that this representation has grown out of that of 
Ezral? that the writer of 1 Esd.4 transferred the original 
restoration of Israel by Cyrus, the deliverer mentioned in 
Yahwée’s name by Deutero-Isaiah, to Darius who is nowhere 
mentioned in any prophecy? that if the return and the restoration 
of the temple vessels had really taken place under Cyrus, a later 
writer should have transformed this into a mere promise and 
intention on the part of Cyrus, afterwards fulfilled by his 
successor Darius? This is inconceivable. Ezral evidently 
contains a form of the tradition later than 1 Esd. 442-56, and 
its account is therefore not to be accepted. Cp Ezra, GREEK, 


Nor does either of the two narratives of which 
Ezra51-615 is made up, presuppose a return of exiles 
in the time of Cyrus. Both representations of the 
temple rebuilding vary from that given by the redactor. 
According to the one (a), a beginning with this was 
made not in Cyrus’s reign but in that of Darius (52) ; 
according to the other (8), Cyrus was well disposed to 
the undertaking, and, with a view to it, sent to Judæa, 
not indeed Jewish exiles, but an official of high rank, 
Sheshbazzar,! of course to co-operate in the work with 
the Jews in Palestine—a work which was carried on 
without interruption until Darius’s time, 514-16 [8]): 
neither account has a single word about returning 
exiles. 

Nor does the list of those who returned, which we 
find in Ezra2 (Neh. 76-73), prove anything for the 
8. The great list: eee of the va ke er eeu 
Ezra 2=Neh. 7= of repr esenting matters. riginally 

1Esd. 5. it had no reference to the time of 
Cyrus. In its present form it cer- 
tainly has, as is evident (1) from the place which has 
been assigned to it, (2) from v.2, where Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua are enumerated aniong the twelve leaders 
of the Jews, and (3) from 7.687, which carries us 
back to the period before the restoration of the temple. 

To take the last-mentioned point first : (a) a compari- 
son with Neh. 7 70-72 [Bä. 69-71] shows that the narrative 
here originally related, not to gifts for the building of 
the temple, but to gifts to the treasury out of which 
‘the work’—i.e., the temple-service—was defrayed ; 
whilst, that the representation in Ezra 268 f. according 
to which ‘the work’ is taken to mean the building of 
the temple is incorrect, is further evident from the fact 
that the gifts consisted in part of priests’ garments, 
which could of course come into requisition for the 
establishment and maintenance of public worship, but 
not for a re-building of the temple. Above all, (4) the 
number of those who, according to this list, returned 
to Judæa (v. 64) presents great difficulty. It is much 
larger than the total number of Jews who, according to 
2K. 2414 f. Jer. 5228 7, were carried into captivity in 
597, 586, and 581. If, in addition to this, we bear 
in mind that, according to Ezra7 f. (cp the Book of 

1 [That Sheshhazzar was a Persian official may be admitted. 
By nationality, however, he was a Jew ; we may infer this from 
the phrase in Ezrals apa NEI, ‘the (legitimate) Judzean 
prince’ (based perhaps on an earlier document), and from the 
statement in the genealogy of the Davidites that among the 
sons of Jechoniah was SHENAZZAR (1 Ch. 318 RV), whose name 
in MT seems to be a corruption of the Babylonian name of 
which another corrupt form 1s SHESHBAZZAR [g.v.]. That the 
Jewish dsi ‘ prince’ (if the term may be accepted as genuine) 


went up to Jerusalem unattended, is not to be supposed. Cp 
Jew. Rel. Life, 6; ISRAEL, § 51.) 
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Esther}, a large number of the Jewish exiles remained 
behind in Babylonia, the figures in the list in question 
cannot be accepted as representing returning families. 
Moreover (c) the list includes names not only of out- 
standing families (vv. 3-19 30 J: ) but also (vv. 20-28 33 J. ) 
of common people (contrast 2K. 2415 2512), and (æ) 
these last consist, according to v. 14, of returned exiles 
who have recently settled again in the homes of their 
ancestors ; which cannot have been the case. 

We can, indeed, if need be, suppose that the exiles had pre- 
served the memory of the places from which their ancestors had 
heen taken and that, in the land of their exile, community of 
origin constituted a band of union among those who had formerly 
belonged to the same town or village; but we can hardly 
suppose that they all were able to settle again in the places 
from which they had sprung. During their absence aliens had 
established themselves in Judæa, and in the case of many towns 
the earlier population must have remained hehind in Babylonia ; 
one locality would therefore, if things were as the author sup- 

oses, have received too great a population, whilst another was 
insufficiently supplied. Circumstances must thus have com- 
pelled many to take up their abode elsewhere than in their 
ancient homes. 


If then v. 14 gives an inaccurate representation of the 
character of the citizens, the conjecture at once arises 
that the statement is to be ascribed to a redactor, and 
that the original list dealt with the population of the 
places mentioned as a whole, not exclusively with those 
who returned. 

Lastly (e), let us take the second of the three paints 
mentioned above (beginning of § 8). It would seem 
that the list of the twelve leaders (Neh. 77; in Ezra 22 
only eleven are named) is by no means free from 
suspicion,! partly on account of the names Nehemiah 
and Azariah (so Neh. 77; Seraiah in Ezra 22) of which 
the second, especially in Hebrew, closely resembles that 
of Ezra, with which indeed it is confused (cp Neh. 121 
—Seraiah, Jeremiah, Ezra—with Neh. 102—Seraiah, 
Azariah, Jeremiah), and partly also because it names 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua as leaders of the return, whic) 
they are not [if MT may be trusted} in the writings 
of their contemporaries Haggai and Zechariah,? who 
nevertheless frequently refer to them; the writer of 
1 Esd. 81-56 knows them as leaders of the return in 
the time of Darius. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that this list at one 
time possessed a character quite different from that in 
which it here comes before us. Pcr- 
haps it was originally a complete 
register of the clans and citizens con- 
stituting the restored Israel—the ‘congregation’ the 
origin of which is related in Neh. 9f ‘The compiler 
of Ezra-Nehemiah subsequently, by placing it immedi- 
ately after Ezra 1, by the interpolation of v. 14 2, and 
by v. 68 f., made it serve as a list of the exiles who 
returned in the reign of Cyrus. [On this list see also 
below, § 15 1 (2).] 

The account, in Ezra 1 31-45 24, of the return from 
the captivity, of the laying of the foundation of the 
temple, and of the arrest laid on the work of rebuilding 
by the hostility of the Samaritans, is thus unhistorical. 

Equally unhistorical is the narrative according to 
which a beginning had already been made with the res- 

-, toration of the walls of Jerusalem long 
au a before Nehemiah’s time (Ezra 46-23). 
* This narrative includes letters from 
Persian officials to Xerxes (485-466) and Artaxerxes (465- 
424), reporting that the Jews were rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem; also a letter from Artaxerxes giving 


9. Its original 
meaning. 


1 [Whether Prof. Kosters would have adhered to this view, 
may be doubted. To Meyer (Z2¢st. 193) the names have a 
credible appearance. In this we must agree with him, though 
he too hastily adds that Zerubbabel and Jeshua are the only 
leaders of whom we have any definite knowledge. It has been 
shown elsewhere (BiLSHAN, REGEMMELECH, TIRSHATHA) that 
of three of the ‘heads’ we possess definite information. On the 
‘heads’ cp GOVERNMENT, § 25; Jew. Rel, Life, 6, 10, 16.) 

2 [Prof. Kosters here shows himself a conservative textual 
critic. See Re&GEM-MELECH for the text of Zech. 7 2, where it 
appears that two of the leaders are referred to; see also pre- 
ceding note.] 
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orders for the stoppage of the work. The unhistorical 
character of the passage appears from the following 
considerations. 

(a) It comes in between the account of the hostility 
to the building of the temple shown by the Samaritans 
(41-5) and the statement that the work was accordingly 
suspended until the second year (519) of Darius (Ezra 
424); as if this suspension of the temple building had 
heen the consequence of the letter of Artaxerxes about 
the building of the wall. The passage thus cannot, at 
all events, originally, have belonged to the place where 
we now find it; perhaps the redactor transferred it here 
in order to signify to the reader that the building of the 
temple had been interrupted by accusations similar to 
those which, under Xerxes and Artaxerxes, had inter- 
fered with the building of the wall. 

(4) Quite apart from its connection, it is not in itself 
probable that the story is historical. | Nehemiah's 
account of the restoration of the wall (Neh. 1-6) does 
not leave the impression that any others before him had 
already addressed themselves to this work. 

Is it likely that the enemies of the Jews, who were bold 
enough to set themselves against the royal governor Nehemiah, 
even when addressing himself to the work with the express 
permission of the king, would at an earlier period have hesitated, 
unlil they had received in writing the orders of the king, to 
interfere with the Jews when these were addressing themselves 
to the work of building without permission? 

Further (c) [even after certain errors in the text have 
been removed] the letters themselves bear internal 
marks of non-originality. [The question is no doubt a 
complicated one. We may admit that the facts pre- 
supposed by the letters are not always incorrect; or 
again that in one case or another there may be a 
genuine kernel, or again that the letters are in some 
respects skilfully composed ; but that they are genuine 
in their present form, and can be used without criticism 
for historical purposes, must unhesitatingly be denied. 
Notice that Rehum’s letter of complaint (Ezra 48-16) is 
addressed immediately to the king of Persia, passing 
over the satrap of the province through whom it ought 
to have been sent. This points to the period when 
Syria was under the rule of the Ptolemies or the 
Seleucidze, and was divided into small administrative 
districts (Marq.), and it is difficult (see below) not ta 
trace the /ater antagonism of Jews and Samaritans in 
the prominence given to the alien population of Samaria. 
Notice further that] Artaxerxes states in his answer 
(vv. 17-22) that an examination of royal records showed 
that there had been mighty kings of Jerusalem who had 
ruled over all the lands to the W. of the Euphrates and 
received toll, tribute, and custom. This is a manifest 
reference to David and Solomon [as Winckler (40F 
2231) has also, since Kosters’ death, pointed ont], and 
betrays the hand of a Jewish writer. It cannot be 
shown that Assyria or Babylon ever had relations with 
these kings of Israel or with their dominions; a com- 
plete silence respecting them is preserved in the inscrip- 
tions. [In spite of the particularity of the statement, 
‘written in Assyrian (z.e., in cuneiform) and interpreted 
in Aramaic’? (Ezra 47, emended text), the document 
is certainly fictitious. The motive of the fiction was 
probably to show that Nehemiah's rebuilding of the 
walls was no arbitrary innovation, the same work 
having been taken in hand before the reign of Darius, 
and only hindered by the malice of the Samaritans, 
whose opposition to the Jews the redactor antedates. 
That the writer confounds Cambyses with Artaxerxes ? 
(cp Jos. Ant. xi. 2126) need not surprise us; he may 
have thought of Darius II. or Darius III. who did 
succeed an Artaxerxes.*] 


1 (Reading nvwix for the first may (Klo. PR EB) 5514). 
To read mD9 (Meyer; cp Marq., 63) is more difficult. ] 


2 Leynwnx, Ahasuerus, in Ezra 46, is probably a scribe’s error 
for nwn, Artaxerxes; vv. 6 and 7 should be fused. For 
Bishlam, Mithredath and Tabul, we should, as Marq. (62) 
suggests, read Rehum and Samlai (see SHAaLmA1).) 

3 [So Marq., 61. Klo, PRE) 5516, thinks that Ezra 4 6-6 18 
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The redactor’s view of the fortunes of Israel in the 
time of Cyrus rendered it necessary that he should here 
The list and there introduce alterations even into 

11. The list the documents taken over by him. We 


of Neh. have already seen how this has been done 
1212-26 = i Ezra 2. Something similar h d 
isplaced, 12 Eta 2 Something similar happene 
mMISp with Neh. 1212-26, where priests of the 


time of Darius and the high priest Joiakim (vv. 12 26), 
and Levites of the time of Nehemiah and Ezra (vv. 
22-26), are named as patriarchal heads of priestly and 
levitical houses ; by prefixing vv. 1-11 he carried the list 
back to the time of Cyrus. 

According to Neh. 9 f., after Ezra and his exiles had 
come to know that the people of Judzea had intermarried 
with aliens, the true Israel separated 
itself from ‘the peoples of the land’ 
and so had constituted itself into ‘the 
congregation.’ According to the re- 
dactor, who had made a separation and 
formation of a congregation take place already soon 
after the return of the exiles in the time of Cyrus (Ezra 
621), the alien marriages of which Ezra complained 
could only have reference to the congregation already 
thus separated. He therefore introduced into Ezra 9 f. 
certain corrections, with the effect of making it appear 
that the contaminating alliances which Ezra met with in 
Jewish territory had occurred in the case of certain 
exiles who had united themselves into a ‘ congregation’ 
(9410681214). The narrative itself (Neh. 9 f.) which 
described the formation of the congregation in the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah he has thus failed to appreciate 
in its true significance, and he partly mutilates it by re- 
moving a portion (Neh. 131-3), partly makes it almost 
unintelligible by placing it in a connection to which it 
does not belong (after Neh. 8) and by making interpo- 
lations (e.g. 93 #7) which obscure the scope of the 
narrative. 

Other more or less considerable corrections, made by 
the compiler in the passages he took over, were due to his 

13. Editorial conviction Goat, throughout the entire 
5 period with which he was dealing, not 
adjustment iv ih ee ffecti : 
to P only the regulations affecting priests 
4 and Levites (which according to x Ch. 
23-26 had been established by David), but also the pre- 
scriptions of the law, which according to Nch. 8 had 
been introduced by Ezra, were valid. The last-named 
law (what is now known as the Priestly law) he regarded 
as dating from the time of Moses, so that apparently he 
did not regard Neh. 8 as describing the introduction of 
a new law—which in fact it was. 


Consequently in the portions composed by himself the redactor 
represents everything as happening in accordance with the law 
and the ordinances of David ; (a) the feasts are observed (Ezra 
34/7 6197.) in accordance with Ex. 126 Lev. 235% 33-43 
Nu. 2912-385 (4) the priests have trumpets (Ezra 310) in ac- 
cordance with Nu. 101-10; the Levitical years of service 
(Ezra 38) are those which, according to 1 Ch. 28 24 27, had been 
fixed by David ; (c) the Levites have the oversight of the build- 
ing of the temple (Ezra 38/) in accordance with 1 Ch. 234; 
(d) the singers are Levites (Ezra 310/,) as enjoined in 1 Ch. 
23 5 25, though they are not so, as yet, in Ezra 240777; (e) 
priests and Levites are divided into classes (Ezra 6 18) as laid 
down in r Ch. 24, For the same reason he introduced correc- 
tions into the narratives he took over. (/) In Neh. 8 f/f he 


12. Formation 

of ‘ congrega- 

tion’ misrepre- 
sented. 


is a great apology for the Judean community by a person 
officially competent for the task, whose name in Aramaic was 
Tab’el, and had the sanction (nbw3?) of the Persian governor 
Mithredath. The cause of the apology was the accusation 
brought by Rehum which Tab’el prefixes to his work. This 


accounts, he thinks, not only for the singular 3nd, and the sing. 


suffix in ym139, but also for the ‘suggestive’ chronological 
statements ‘until the reign of Darius’ (45), ‘at the beginning 
of his [Ahasuerus’] reign’ (46), etc. Kautzsch too (Aériss, 109) 
takes a very favourable view of 48-618: the compiler has good 
information but inserts 46-23 out of chronological order. 
Evidently Kautzsch has been moved by Meyer’s somewhat 
excessive expression of his confidence in his own historical 
results, and perceives that earlier critics laid too much stress on 
one class of evidence to the neglect of other important pheno- 
mena to which Meyer seems (unduly) to limit the term 
‘historical.’] 
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has inserted some verses which not a little confuse the course 
of the narrative (8 46 7 f: 11 9 3-5) because he thought it impos- 
sible to dispense with the services of the Levites as interpreters 
of the law and leaders of the congregation in the ceremonies 
described. (g) In Neh. 12 27-43 the account of the dedication 
of the wall is exceedingly confused, hecause the redactor missed, 
in the description of the feast which lay before him, things 
which he thought he ought to have found, and thus regarded 
corrections and interpolations as necessary ; he made the singers 
Levites, provided them with the musical instruments of David 
(v. 36), supplied the priests with trumpets (vv. 35, 41), and 
inserted lists of names, so that even Judah and Benjamin, in 
the original narrative designating the people, became priestly 
names (v. 34). See BENJAMIN, § 5. 
Elsewhere he has made corrections 
ee in the accounts given in the older nar- 

J * ratives for other reasons. 

(a) Ezra’s genealogy (Ezra7 1-5) he has conformed to 1 Ch. 
6 3-14 [5 29-40] so as thereby to make his hero a member of the 
high-priestly family (cp also Ezra i., § 1); (4) the account of the 
measures taken by Ezra against the mixed marriages he has so 
modified and altered in Ezra 10 that we cannot make out what 
the result of the attempt was; probably he intended to disguise 
its failure as much as possible. Cp Ezra, § 5. 

Above all, the author has allowed himself great 
freedom in the arrangement of the materials at his 
disposal, At least, the events cannot 
all have followed each other in the 
order in which he describes them. 

1. During the interval between the completion (Neh. 615) 
and the dedication of the walls (1227 7) it is impossible that all 
the things which stand in his account can have taken place. 

(a) The list of those who returned occupies, neither in Ezra 
nor in Nehemiah (Neh. 7 6-73), the place to which it rightly 
belongs; after 71-5@ what we should expect to find would be 
some particulars regarding the population of Jerusalem, but for 
this we look in vain in the list here introduced, though the case 
is different with the list in Neh. 11, which probably once occupied 
this place. (6) Inasmuch as the law, the introduction of 
which is described in Neh. 8, was the so-called Priestly law of 
the Hexateuch,/ its introduction must have occurred after the 
assembly of Neh. 9 7, for here the people, besides pledging 
themselves to fidelity to the law (10 30[29]), bound themselves to 
observe certain precepts(z7. 36-40[35-39]) which are found for the 
most part in the Priestly law; had these been integral parts of 
the law which the people had just sworn to obey, there would 
have been no reason for special vows of observance in the case 
of these particular precepts.2 Further, (c) all that is related 
in Neh. 8-10 must have taken place after what we read in Neh. 
134-31. At all events, the enactment of the congregation in 
Neh. 10 38-40 [37-39], that the Levites shall themselves collect 
the tithes and then bring the tenth part of these to the temple 
treasury for the priests, transports us to a period when the 
method by which, according to Neh. 13 10-13, Nehemiah pro- 
posed to secure the Levites in their revenues was regarded as 
insufficient. Finally, (d) the redactor has erroneously made 
the narrative regarding Ezra (Ezra 7-10) anterior to that regard- 
ing Nehemiah. Whilst Ezra and a considerable band of exiles 
have, according to the narrative in its present form, already 
returned to the land of their fathers, there is not in Neh, 1 1-75 
13 4-31 a single hint of these or of any earlier return, and among 
the names of those who took part in the building of the wall 
are we seek in vain for those of Ezra’s companions (Ezra 
8 2-14). 

2. Another strange thing is that after Ezra had already 
demanded separation from, and dismissal of, the alien wives 
(Ezra 103 1119), Nehemiah should have rested content with a 
much smaller concession—with an undertaking, namely, that 
neither the men themselves nor their children should in future 
contract mixed marriages (Neh. 13 23-29). 

3. Further, in the narrative of Ezra’s arrival and first measures 
in Jerusalem we meet with at least one circumstance which 
transports us to Nehemiah’s latest period; namely, that Ezra, 
shortly after his arrival at Jerusalem, takes up his quarters 
with a son of the high priest Eliashib (Ezra 106 cp Neh. 
12 tof: 22); as Eliashib was still high priest in the thirty-second 
year of Artaxerxes (Neh, 136), it is improbable that a son of his 
should already have been a prominent personage in the seventh 
year of that monarch, which according to Ezrat 7,4 was the 
date of Ezra’s coming. What is related must thus have oc- 
curred most probably after Eliashib’s death, and certainly after 
the events of Neh. 134-31. When the redactor reversed the 
original order ‘Nehemiah-Ezra,’ which is still met with in 
Neh. 12 26, he also moved back the date of Ezra’s coming and 
then further inserted the name of Ezra at least once, in a rather 
inappropriate place, in the account of the building of the wall 
(Neh. 12 36). ; 

The order in which the events related in the books 
now before us actually occurred was probably the 
following. 

1. After the temple had been rebuilt (519-515) by 


1 See HEXATEUCH, § 29 /-, HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 9. 
2 [See further the pages devoted to this subject in Kosters’ 
Het Herstel} 


15. Dislocation 
of materials. 
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Jews who had been left behind in Judah and Jerusalem 
Ezra 51-615) Nehemiah came to Jeru- 
at ar B in 445 and rebuilt and consecrated 

order OF the city wall (Neh. 11-75 1227-43). 

egone: 2. On a second visit, in 433, on his 
return from a journey to court, he came forward as an 
ecclesiastical reformer (Neh. 134-31). 

3. Not long afterwards, the date in Ezra77 being 
incorrect, Ezra arrived in Jerusalem with his band of 
exiles and, perceiving that his compatriots had been 
intermarrying with their heathen neighbours, endeav- 
oured, but in vain, to dissolve the mixed marriages 
(Ezra7-10).? 

4. Upon this, under the joint leadership of Nehemiah 
and Ezra, was held the great assembly at which the 
Jews separated themselves from the people of the 
nations, and thus ‘the congregation’ was constituted 
(Neh. 9. 131-3). 

5. Into the congregation thus formed, the new law 
was shortly afterwards introduced (Neh. 8). 

The reason that induced our author to invent a 
return of exiles in the time of Cyrus and to give to the 
17. Motives events of Nehemiah's and Ezra's time a 

z different order from that which he found 

ioe per in his sources, was perhaps this. 

ENS (2) According to his view (2 Ch. 3620) 
all Israel had been carried into captivity, no Israelites 
at all having been left behind in Palestine. Israel's 
restoration, which began with the rebuilding of the 
temple, thus became possible only with the return of 
the exiles. This must accordingly have already occurred 
before the time of Darius. When, then, in one of 
his sources (Ezra513-16) our author came across a 
tradition (apparently resting on Is. 4428-458) which 
ascribed the founding of the temple to Cyrus, he sup- 
posed that the return of the exiles also had occurred 
under that king. 

(4) Just as the temple had been rebuilt and a begin- 
ning made with the restoration of Israel by those who 
returned in the reign of Cyrus, so in like manner, 
according to our author, the honour of rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem, the second great step in the restora- 
tion of Israel, fell to the lot of the exiles who returned 
with Ezra. In this view he placed Ezra7-10 before the 
aecount of the restoration of the wall by Nehemiah, 
and gave as the date of Ezra's arrival the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes; and more than this, in Ezra46-23 he 
gives it to be clearly understood that already before 
Nehemiah’s time a beginning had been made with the 
rebuilding of the walls by the people of Ezra's company. 
Thus the restoration of Israel had been begun by 
returned exiles, and by returned exiles also had it been 
brought to a successful issue. 

(c) The author’s reason for placing Neh.9/ after 
Neh. 8 is obvious. In the last-named chapter he saw 
no introduction of a new law-book—all laws were by his 
time laws of Moses,—but the reading of the old law 
which had for centuries possessed validity for Israel, 
though often transgressed ; as, then, Neh. 9 f. spoke 
of an assembly at which those present came under 
obligation to observe the law, this must have been 
preceded by the public reading of the law. ‘That this 
was the engagement he had in view appears not 
obscurely in the verses (Neh. 93 f.) interpolated by him, 
by which he makes the people’s pledge of fidelity to the 
law to be preceded by a public reading by the Levites, 
and so makes the assembly of chap. 9 f. become in a 
certain sense a continuation of that of chap. 8. 

See besides the Introductions of Dr., Co., Kénig, and especially 
Kue. Oud.(2) 1495-517 (87); Berth., Die BB. Esra, Neh. u. 

Esther, ed. Ryssel (87); Smend, Die Listen 
18. Literature. der BB. Esra u. Neh. (81); H. E. Ryle, 
Ezra and Neh., in Cambr. Bib. (93); A. 
v. Hoonacker, Neh. et Esd. (90); Kue., De Chronol. van het 


1 [It is a question, however, whether Ezra’s arrival should not 
rather be placed between Nehemiah’s first and second visits to 
Jerusalem. See NEHEMIAH, § 5.} 
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Perz. Tijdvak der Joodsche Gesch., A. v. Hoonacker, Neh. en 
lan 20 d Artax. I., Esd. en. lan 7 dArtax. II. ('92), and 
Zorobab. et le sec. Temple (92); W. H. Kosters, Het Herstel 
van Israel in het Perz. Tijdvak (94), German tr. (95); We. 
‘Die Rückkehr der Juden aus dem bab. Exil’ in GGN (95, 
heft 2); J. Marquart ‘ Die Organisation der jiid. Gemeinde seit 
dem sogenannten Exil’ (dated Aug. 20 95), Fund. ('96), 28-68 ; 
W. H. Kosters, ‘ Het Tijdvak van Israels Herstel i., ii., and iii.,’ 
in 74 T 29 77-102 30 489-504 81 518-554 (95 7); C. C. Torrey, The 
Compos. and Hist. Value of Ezra-Neh. (96); A. v. Hoonacker. 
Nouvelles Etudes sur la Restauration Juive (96); E. Meyer, 
Die Entsteh. d. Judenthums (C96); We., critique of Meyer's 
book in GGA (Feb. ’97); E. Meyer, Juus Wellhausen u. meine 
Schrift ‘ Die Entsteh.," etc. (97); H. Guthe, Ezra and Neh., in 
SBOT; Cheyne, Jew. Rel. Life after the Exile (98), Germ. 
tr. by H. Stocks (99); ‘The Times of Neh. and Ezra,’ Biblical 
World, Nov. ’99; A. Klostermann, ‘Esra und Neh.,’ PAZ), 
5 (98), 500-523; Sir H. Howorth, ‘A criticism of the sources 
and relative importance and value of the canonical Book of Ezra 
and the apocryphal book known as Esdras I., in Trans., of oth 
International Congress of Orientalisis (93), 268-85 ; and series 
of articles in Acad. "93. W. H. K.—T. K. C. 


EZRA, THE GREEK. The Greek, the Latin (before 
Jerome’s time), the Syriac, and the English Bible 
from 1560 onwards, designate the book as 
Esd. A, or 1 Esd. (the canonical books Ezra- 
Neh. being in @ Esd. B), either because its narrator 
begins at a chronologically earlier date than does the 
Hebrew, or because it is not a mere translation into 
Greek like Esd. B, but a free redaction made at a date 
earlier than Esd. B. 

The Latin Bibles, since the time of Jerome, have called it 
3 Esd. (2 Esd. being Nehemiah); in a Florentine MS (cp Pitra, 
Anal. sac. 2635) it is called 3 Paralip.; others again cite it as 


2 Esd. (Ezra- Nehemiah being regarded as one book); cp Isidor, 
Or.62. In @A it bears, like the other book of the same name, 
the inscription (o) cepevs (=Ezra (N37; but Nestle, Margin. 29, 
conjectures Egpas a vepeus, E¢pas B tepevs to have been the oldest 
superscriptions); and the subscription Egpas_a (BBA); perhaps 
also the name Pastor, used by Jerome in Prol. Gal., refers to 
our book.1 i 

Modern writers call the book the apocryphal Ezra ; 
the Greek Ezra would be better (see APOCRYPHA, 


§ 4. ii). 

The best tradition of the text is given in codd. B and 
A; the book has dropped out from N; the recension 
of Lucian is peculiar. 

There is a double Latin translation—an older (of which 
Sabatier in Bibl. Sacr. Latine versiones antique, 1751, gives 

two versions, one of them from cod. Colbertinus, 
2. MSS and 3703), and a later (admitted into the Vg.), of 
Versions. which the intention was to improve the older 
Latin translation and make it more intelligible. 
See also the fragment of a third Latin translation in Lagarde 
(Septuag. Studien, 2,’92). The Peshitta does not contain the 
book; on the other hand, it is found in the Syro-Hexaplar of 
Paul of Tella (616 a.p.; see Walton, Sacr. Polyg?., 1657), 
doubtless from a strongly corrected Greek text; there is also an 
Ethiopic version (Dillm. Bibl. Vet. Test. Æ thiopica, 5,'94), and 
an Armenian (this last, worthless critically, is to be found in 
Holmes, Sergii Malee codd. Arment). 

3. Contents: The coniemis of the book are as 
follows :— 

Chap. 1 (=2 Ch. 35361-21). Josiah’s passover, his death, and 
his successors down to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

21-14 (=2 Ch. 8622 f Ezra li-11). The so-called edict 
of Cyrus. 

216-30 [15-26]2 (=Ezra4 7-24). The building of the 
temple (wall) interrupted by Samaritans in time of 
Artaxerxes. 

3-53. Triumph of the Jewish youth in the contest be- 
tween the pages-in-waiting before Darius. Leave for 
the return to Jerusalem given. 

54-6. Beginning of a list of those who returned under 
Joshua and Zerubbabel. 

5 7-73 [70] (=Ezra 21-4524 Neh.76-73). List of those 
who returnedwith Zerubbabel. Labours on the temple. 
Their suspension under Cyrus until the time of Darius. 

61-79 (=Ezra 51-618). Application by Sisinnes the 
governor to Darius with reference to the building of 
the temple. Darius gives permission to build. Com- 
pletion of the work by Zerubbabel in the sixth year of 
Darius. 

710-15 (= Ezra 6 19-22). 
of the temple. 

81-955 (=Ezra 7-10 Neh. 773-812). Ezra’s work: the 
return of the exiles. The* struggle against mixed 
marriages. The reading of the law. 


1. Name. 


Celebration of the completion 


1 In GL, the Greek Ezra appears as 2 Esdras, 1 Esd. being 
Ezra-Nehemiah. 
2 The verses in brackets refer to the Greek text. 
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Thus, apart from the section 31-53 with the account 
of the pages’ competition, which is peculiar to the 
Greek Ezra, the eontents of the book are a doublet 
of the Hebrew Ezra, with portions of Chronicles and 
Nehemiah. The opening is very abrupt (‘And Josiah 
held the passover'); cp 12s, where the last scene in 
Josiah's life is introduced not less abruptly. The present 
conclusion, too, is mutilated ; originally, we may suppose, 
the narrative went beyond Neh. 8x2, perhaps coming as 
far down as to Neh. 8x8 or 1039. Any considerable 
departure from the Hebrew Ezra is found only in the 
position of 216-30 and in the fact that 937 % (=Neh. 
773 7.) comes immediately after 936 (= Ezra 10 44). 

Josephus in his Antigutties follows 1 Esd. (the Greek 

Ezra), The whole arrangement of his narrative, the 

story of the pages’ eompetition, the agree- 
Say neues! ment of many of his names with the Greek 
against the Hebrew Ezra, all abundantly show that this 
was the book he had before him, not the Hebrew or its 
Greek rendering in Esd. B. The only question is as to 
what parts Josephus copied from our 1 Esd. 

What is related in chap. 1 Josephus takes up in Avt. x. 45 fi, 
though there, so far as we can judge, he seems to depend more on 
the MT of Ch. or rather on the LXX of Ch. On the other hand, 
he begins Azz. xi, 1 x with our 1 Esd. 2 1-15 [14] and continues to 
use it throughout down to Ant. xi. 55. After 1 Esd. 212 [11] he 
introduces from chap. 6 an edict of Cyrus to Sisinnes and 
Sarabasanes; and after 7 15 he introduces an account of intrigues 
of the Samaritans which ts wanting in the present Greek text. 
From chap. 8 onwards there are many shortenings; the story 
ends with 955, but mention is added of the feast of tabernacles 


(cp Neh. § 13-18), the return of the people to their inheritance, 
and the death of Ezra. 

Certain variations from the text make it evident that 
Josephus used not only a Greek text similar to that 
which now lies before us, but also the source upon which 
it is based; cp, for example, Axt. xi. 44 with 1 Esd. 
64, and the more skilful phrasing of Azt. xi. 32 with 
1 Esd. 33 7 

The facts (1) that in the best MSS (BA) the Greek 
Ezra stands beside the canonical books of Ezra and 
Neh. ; (2) that Josephus uses the Greek 
Ezra, not the Hebrew ; (3) that the Greek 
and the Latin fathers frequently quote 
from it, especially from the portion that is peculiar to 
it—chap. 3 f. (ep Pohlmann)1—lead to the conclusion 
that originally the same value was attached to 1 Esd. 
as to the Hebrew Ezra. 

Augustine, for example, sees in the praise of truth in chap. 4 a 
prophecy of Christ, and in one of his lists of canonical books (De 
doctr. Christ, 28) enumerates two books of Ezra, of which our 
x Esd. was certainly one. : 

The Church's unfavourable judgment on 1 Esd. is due to Jerome, 
whose firm attachment to the Hebrew OT led him to refrain, in 
the first instance, from translating this and the other Apocrypha, 
remarking in his preface to Ezra: ‘nec quemquam moveat quod 
unus a nohis editus liber est ; nec apocryphorum tertii et quarti 
somniis delectetur ; quia et apud Hebræos Esdræ Nehemizeque 
sermones in unum volumen coarctantur.’ This became a ruling 
decision for the Church, and the Tridentine edition of the Vg. 
prints z Esd., as it prints the Apocalypse of Ezra (4 Esd.) and 
the Prayer of Manasseh, after the NT, in a small-type appendix, 
e qui a nonnullis sanctis Patribus interdum citantur et in 
aliquibus Bibliis latinis . . . (not in Greek, we are to infer) 
reperiuntur.” The Protestant Church followed in the same 
course. Karlstadt (De canonicis seripturis lib., 1520) places 
the book among the ‘plane apocryphi’; Luther translated 
neither r Esd. nor 2 [4] Esd. ‘since they contain absolutely 
nothing which one could not much more easily find in Æsop or 
in even more trivial books’ (Erlangen ed. 63 103 7). 


In the EV 1 Esd. heads the list of the Apocrypha. 

Formerly 1 Esd. used to be regarded as a free handling 
of Eoépas B, the LXX version of the canonical Ezra (so 
Keil, Bissell, and others; see on the 


5. Claims to 
canonicity. 


eo other side, Nestle, J/arg. 23 7°). Of 
aon CA aa. more critical views, three have to be 


mentioned. (a) Some (e.g., Trende- 
lenburg and Fritzsche) consider it to have been taken 
direetly from the Hebrew. (4) Others (e.g., Ewald, 
Hist. 5165; Thackeray in Hastings, DB) assume a no 
longer extant Greek version of the canonical Ch. - Ezra- 
Neh. from which were taken, in the first instance, the 


1 Of, cit., § 13. 
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present Greek Ezra as a free redaction, and afterwards 
the more scrupulously careful rendering of LXX. (c) 
Sir H. H. Howorth (Acad. ; see § 13) sees in 1 Esd. the 
original and genuine LXX translation, the present LXX 
text of Ecdpus 8 being perhaps that of Theodotion (cp 
the ease of Daniel; in the present case, however, both 
versions found admission alongside of each other into 
the Greek canon). This would explain how it came 
about that our book, as being of greater age, took the 
place of precedence as Eodpas a in the MSS of our 
present LXX.. That it came eloser to the original than 
Eodpas B would seem to be supported by the faet that 
it is used by Josephus, as also by the better condition, 
from a text-critical point of view, of many passages when 
compared with Eodpas 8 (see Thackeray, Hastings’ 
DB1760). What strikes the present writer as of 
primary importance to the discussion is the observation 
that the text of 1 Esd. is of very unequal value and 
of varying degrees of excellence when eompared with 
the various parts of the parallel Hebrew. 

Chap. 1 is quite manifestly inferior to 2 Ch. 35 43 cp, for ex- 
ample, 15 10/. 25 [23] (Pharaoh), 1 26[28] 34 [32] (Jechoniah), 1 35 
[33] (Israel), 1 38 43 [36 41] (Jehoiakim), 1 56 [53]. On the other 
hand, the text of chap. 6 is goad—perhaps still better than in 
the parallel Ezra 517; eg., observe the names in 63, the form 
of the superscription of the letter in 67, the omission of ‘the 
Great God’ of Ezra 58 in 68, the mention of the names in 627; 
according to 629 /. the royal treasury makes merely a grant of 
the sacrifices to be offered for the life of the king, in Ezra 68 
it is a grant of all the temple expenses. In 216-30 [15-26] the 
relative value of the two texts is not so clear ; the superscription 
and exordium of the letter, as also the names, come down to 


us better in x Esd.; on the other hand, the rest of the passage 
shows many misunderstandings. 


This varying quality of the text excludes the supposi- 
tion that the Greek version can have been produced aus 
einem Guss. It thus becomes necessary to treat it as a 
compilation and to analyse it as such into its component 


parts :— 

1. Ch, 31-53, relating to the pages’ competition, is an inde- 
pendent piece of narrative that 1s also found standing by itself 
ina MS of the Vg. (Berger, Hist. de la Vulgate, ’93, P. 94, 
n. 5). ‘To all appearance this pires is itself also a composite 
production, the praise of truth being an addition. The whole 
seems to have been originally written in Greek, and shows 
affinity with the epistle of Aristeas (Ew. Zfżst. 5165); the writer 
appears to have knowledge of the court history of Persia 
(429 7%). The hero of the story (6 veavioxos, 458) was not 
originally Zerubbabel. 

2. 61-715 216-30@ [15-264]. Fragment of an Aramaic his- 
torical writing (the parallel portions of Ezra are written in 
Aramaic). It is worthy of notice that Jos. Amt, xi. 49 intro- 
duces immediately after our 7 15 an expansion in which Samaritan 
intrigues are described. This leads to the inference that 
something of the same kind must have fallen out between 6 
and 215-26. The Greek translation of this Aramaic fragment 
here goes back perhaps to a better text recension than we have 
in the case of the canonical Ezra, 

3. Ch.8Z is from the Ezra document (= Ezra 7-10 Neh. 7 73 
81%). What the present writer thinks of that document is ex- 
pressed elsewhere (see Ezra, § 5); he now speaks only of the 
text of the Greek Ezra, which here seems to rest upon a different 
Hebrew text from MT ; observe the designation of Ezra as tepevs 
kal avayvoomys tod vópov (apart from 8325 [A] where he 
is ypapyarevs as in the Chronicler) as compared with the 
may niso 39 7£b jaba of MT; the connection of 9 37 7 with 
936; the name Theras (8 41); and the like. . 

4. 21-15 57-73 7 2-4 6-15. Sections taken from the Chronicler. 

. Ch. 1 is a defective, and in many places, incorrect transla- 
tion of the Hebrew of 2 Ch. 35_4, Esd. B having been at the same 
time before the translator. Of this, as well as of the hurried 
manner of this translator, we have a specially instructive illus- 
tration in 123[21]/, which has been, condensed from 2 Ch. 
35 19a-19¢ © (notice also the confusion in v. 24). 


Our book, then, we may venture to suppose, arose 
somewhat as follows :— 

(a) In the first place an Egyptian Jew combined the 
story of 81-53 with the Aramaic fragment 61-715... 
216-302 which he translated into Greek. He made the 
story refer to Zerubbabel (413 56), and after 53 interpo- 
lated a section which has reached us only in a mutilated 
form (some words have also fallen out before Zerubbabel 
inv. 5). It contained originally the names (the names, 
be it observed ; not the numbers) of the heads of families 
of the returning exiles, especially of their leaders. 

(4) Next, a later writer, whose readers were acquainted 
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with the first collection or composition (a), just spoken 
of, addressed himself, with the entire work of the 
Chronicler before him, to the task of translating that 
portion of Ch. which we now know as the book of Ezra. 

He began with 21-15, and in order to explain Zerubbabel’s 
petition to Darius for the restoration of the temple (notwith- 
standing the edict of Cyrus), transferred 216-30 from its later 
position in the book to its present place, the result being that 
what had originally followed 715 was lost ; in the further course 
of his translating he introduced into his work, from | the 
Chronicler, all that he did not aredy find in his original. 
Finally chap. 1 came to be prefixed ; perhaps it owes its position 
here to a mere oversight (similar to that which has placed 2 Ch, 
8622 J. at the end of Ch.}—possibly remaining attached to 
1 Esd. when thar book was transferred from its connection in a 
(bad) Greek translation of Ch.-Ezra-Neh., to find admission into 
the present Greek canon. 

The purpose of the book has been estimated variously, 
and indeed, in the case of so complex a compilation, is 
difficult to determine. The subscription 
of Vetus ltala—‘ de Templi Restitutione’ 
—is appropriate enough ; in point of fact, the various 
restorations of the Jewish worship and religious organi- 
sation under Josiah, Zerubbabel, and Ezra are substan- 
tially the theme of the book. ‘The political interest is in 
the background ; the rebuilding of the wall becomes a 
rebuilding of the temple; the restitution of the sacred 
vessels, the cleansing of the congregation, the regulation 
of the religious festivals figure as the main things. The 
book, accordingly, in its present form, bears throughout 
the impress of the religious and ecclesiastical temper 
which characterised the Jewish people of the late post- 
exilic period ; and this becomes all the clearer by com- 
parison with the history we find in Josephus. Perhaps 
the Greek-reading public for whom the work was 
published included others besides Jews. Note the 
remarks in 83 939 and compare also 23 (6 kúpos rob 
"Iopand, xvpros ò tYioros ; also 946); the same thing is 
suggested by the good Greek style, which is much 
superior to that of Esd. B. At the same time we are 
hardly inclined to think that the book, either as a whole 
or in any of its parts, was designed to influence any 
Gentile power in favour of the Jews.! It is enough to 
suppose a purely historical intention--that the book is 
designed to set forth, for the benefit of readers who 
have received a Grecian education, the restoration of 
the post-exilic Jewish community. 

(Cp Bertholdt, £722. 3 1011 (’12-’19), in whose view the purpose 
was to compile from older works a history of the temple from 


the time when its regular services ceased down to its rebuilding 
and the re-establishment of the ritual.) 


As we now have it, the book is full of repetitions, 
errors, and inconsistencies. The repeated narratives of 
opposition offered to the building of the 
temple (216 J, 566-73, 6) cannot all of 
them be historical ; 566-73 leaves the im- 
pression of being an imitation of pure fiction; 216 J: 
dealt originally with the building of the wall but was 
made by the compiler to refer to the building of the 
temple ; ch. 6 on the other hand speaks from the outset 
of the building of the temple. The list of positive errors 
would be long. 

Take as examples 1 25 [23] (Pharaoh for Pharaoh-Necho), 134 
[32] (Jechoniah for Joahaz), 135 [33] (Israel); 152 [49] (Barıàets); 
216 [15] (oyy bya as a name); 540 (Nehemiah and Attharias), 
573 [70] (two years until the reign of Darius), 7 4 (Artaxerxes); 
715 (King of the Assyrians); 9 40 49 (lizra a high priest); 949 
(Attharates as a proper name). 

Of these errors some are to be charged to the 
Chronicler, others to the latest compiler. Finally, the 
chronological scheme is quite wrong. Artaxerxes is 
placed before Darius (but contrast 7 4 GPA) ; Zerubbabel 
returns, according to the connection in ch. 5, under 
Darius (cp EzRA-NEHEMIAH, § 7); but, according to 
the original scheme of 57 7, which also reappears in 
vv. 71 73, under Cyrus. ‘Thus the narrative actually 
proceeds backwards ; 215-26 happens under Artaxerxes, 
3f. under Darius, 57 7: under Cyrus. Manifold were the 
attempts to introduce order into this chaos. Josephus 


1 So Ew. Hist. 5165, Bissell, Cerun. 63, Lupton, Comm. 10 
«see § 13, ‘ Literature’). 


7. Purpose. 


8. Historical 
Value. 
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makes out the Artaxerxes of 216 to be Cambyses, re- 
presents Zerubbabel as having returned to the court 
of Darins after having come up to Jerusalem in the 
reign of Cyrus, adds Darius to Cyrus in 571 and makes 
the special point of the complaint of Sisinnes to be that 
the temple buildings were assuming too large dimen- 
sions. Howorth (Acad. 177.) seeks to remedy matters 
by substituting Darius Nothus (423-404) for Darius 
Hystaspis. The view of the origin of the book set 
forth in the preceding paragraphs adequately explains 
the contradictions: the compiler, as we have seen, 
introduced between 215 [14] and 31, the ineident of the 
interruption of the building of the temple (the wall) 
under Artaxerxes in order to supply a motive for 
Zerubbabel’s petition to Darius; and, the story of 3 
having once broken the true historical connection, it 
became necessary to transfer to Darius’s time events 
which in the document before the compiler were brought 
into the reign of Cyrus (57-73). 

It is our duty as critics to distinguish between the 
historical value of the original elements and that of the 
present compilation. As it stands, the compilation 
bears the impress of the genuine Jewish spirit, which, 
without any feeling for history, writes stories for the 
honour and glory of Judaism, and regards the kings of 
the alien world-power purely as instruments for bringing 
to realisation the greatness of Israel. On the other 
hand, in the opinion of the present writer, the Aramaic 
source of ch. 6 is entitled to be regarded as historical ; 1 
also what we read in 216 J. of the interruption of the 
building of the wall, even if we cannot be sure under 
whose reign it occurred. Chap. 3/., however, have of 
course no similar claim to our respect. Cp EZRA- 
NEHEMIAH. 

In praise of the text of 1 Esd. as an aid to the student 
of the MT, enough has been said elsewhere (EZRA- 
9. Value f NEHEMIAH, § 1). Itis of its usefulness 

ie og for literary criticism that we have to speak 

iticism here, supplementing the article already 
cri * referred to. The question to be raised 
is this, How did Neh. 11-772 come to be interpolated 
between Ezra 1044 and Neh. 773 (or conversely Neh. 
773-1039, which plainly belongs to the Ezra-document, 
between Neh. 772 and 11) whilst yet, in 1 Esd., 937 (= 
Neh. 773) follows 936 (= Ezra 1044)? It should be 
borne in mind that 1 Esd. 937 is plainly out of place 
in its present position, and that 937 f. corresponds ex- 
actly to 546 f. (Neh. 773 Jf. to Ezra27of.}. To sup- 
plement EZRA-NEHEMIAH (§§ 8, 15), we may suggest 
that what happened may have been somewhat like this. 


The lists as well as the accounts of the contributions to the 
building and of the settlement! are in their original place in Ezra 2 
(=1 Esd. 5) perhaps taken from a source that lay before the 
Chronicler; Neh. 7 5 suggested to the Chronicler the idea of 
bringing forward the lists again, and accordingly he introduces 
them at 7 6 along with 7 70-73= Ezra 268-70. Further, the original 
Nehemiah-document (see Ezra ii., § 6) contained an account 
of the popular assembly in Jerusalem (75), of which traces still 
survive in 1 Esd. 9 49 (Attharates [see TiırsHa THA] the speaker !) 
951 f 54; but the Chronicler had before him only fragments 
of this, and accordingly he substituted, from the Ezra-document, 
the account of the assembly for the reading of the law, worked 
over by himself and prefaced with the words ‘yagi WY y3"), 
Thus the narrative came to disappear from its original place 
in the Ezra-document (let us say, before Ezra91=1 Esd. 868). 
Everything else (Neh. 813-1039) is embellishment by the 
Chronicler, and is to some extent parallel with Ezra 8 35-10 44 
(=1 Esd. 865-9 36). Later still Ezra31 (=1 Esd. 547), which 
has nothing to do with its present connection, was introduced 
from Neh. 7734, 81, in order to bring Ezra 268 and Neh. 
pro into complete correspondence with each other. When, 
finally, 1 Esd. came to be completed in agreement with the 
work of the Chronicler and translated (see above, § 6, end), 
the translator added after 1 Esd.936 from Neh. 8 everything 
relating to Ezra that he found in that work. 


The style of the book is genuinely Greek ; fluent and 
0. Style. “SY: it betrays none of @’s slavish depend- 
10. style. ence on the Hebrew. Perhaps the elegance 


1 Note that the name ‘ Zerubbabel’ in 618 must be due to the 
redactor. 
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of its Greek was one of the reasons Josephus had for 
using 1 Esd. 

Eichhorn (£7272. 346, ['95]) detects in its style a likeness to the 
style of Symmachus ; Gwynn (Dict, Chr. Biogr., s.v. * Theo- 
dotion,’ 977) calls attention to its similarity to that of Daniel in 
6, which suggests (cp Thackeray, Hastings’ DØ, 761) that both 
1 Esd. and Dan. (LXX) may be renderings by the same hand. 
Sometimes the translator finds himself unable to make anything 
of his Aramaic original; see, for example, 6 4 (kat taAAa ravra), 
220624, and so forth. 

As regards the date of the compilation all that can be 
said is that the book in its present form, or perhaps 

11. Date still without ch. 1, was already in the hands 
i * of Josephus (roo A.D.) The affinities 
between 1 Esd. 31 J and Esther 11-3, as also between 
1 Esd. and Dan. (LXX), give our nearest indications 
for any approximate determination of date. 

The view of Lupton (Cowzm. 11-14) that the book was designed 
to prepare the way for the building of the temple of Onias for 
the Jews of Alexandria (170 B.C.) is insufficiently supported. 

The place of composition of the book, or of its 
constituent portions, is not known. There is at present 

a disposition to assume an Egyptian author- 

12. Place. ship (cp Lupton, 10 #). 

The mention of eis Thy @dAacoay mActy Kat woTapouvs in 423, 
and the use of the expression Evpia (or kotAn Supta) kat Powwixy 


for 777272Y may be noticed (cp CŒLESYRIA). 

The most important point to be considered is whether 
3f. betokens contact with the religious philosophy of 
Alexandria. Such a contact certainly is disclosed in 
the praise of truth. 

See especially the personification in 438-40, where we read that 
while all else perishes, Truth lives and conquers for evermore. 
With her there is no partiality in accepting of persons ; all else 
is unrighteous, but in her and her judgments there is never any 
wrong ; and all men who do well like her works. Hers is the 
strength and the sovereignty and the power and the majesty of 
all ages (Mt. 613 RVmg.-), 

Even granting the Alexandrian origin of this section, 
however, especially if it be only a later addition, we are 
still very largely in ignorance of the origin of the work 
as a whole. 
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Dahne! points to the use of ô ŭÜyıoros as a Divine name—a 
feature by which r Esd. (2 3 6 3r [30] 819 21 9 46) is distinguished 
from the Hebrew—as an example of its Hellenistic habit of 
thought. Note also the ô üyıoros beds oaBawd of 946 GA; 
and on the worship of @eds tynoros and of caBagios-caBawe see 
TLZ, '97, P. 506. p 

(a) Textand Exegesis: Ball, notes to 1 Esd. in The Variorum 
Apocrypha; Guthe, translation in Kau. Apokr., ’98; Fritzsche 

a in AGH, ’51; Bissell in Lange-Schaft’s 
13. Literature. Comzvn. '8o (reprint from Bibl. Sacr. 209-228, 
. ('77]); Lupton in Speakers Commentary, 
88; Zockler in AGA, ‘91; Reuss, Das AT übersetzt, eingeleitet, 
u. erläutert, 436-40 6417 J. (92-94). (6) Introduction, etc.: 
Trendelenburg, ‘Apocr. Esra’ in Lichhorn's Al/gem. Bibl. der 
bibl. Litt, 178-232 (1787); Dahne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der 
jiid.-alex, Keligionsphilosophie, 2 115-125 ('34); Treuenfels, 
‘Ueber das apocr. Buch Esra,’ in Fiirst’s Litteraturblatt des 
Orients, nos. 15-18, 40-49 ('50); also, ‘ Ueber Entstebung des Es.- 
apocr.’ (ibid. nos. 7-10[51]) ; Pohlmann, ‘ Ueber das Ansehen des 
apocr. 3 Buchs Esra,’in Zab. Theol. Quart. Schr.,'59, pp. 257-275; 
Ewald, //rs¢. 5 126-128 (GV/@), 4 163-167); Schiirer, G/V(?) 
713 7. (86), cp PRE) 1 636% 5 Howorth in Zrans. of the Ninth 
Oriental Congr., London, 2 68-85 ('93), and ‘On the real character 
and importance of the First Book of Esd.’ in Acad. Jan.-June, 
‘93; Nestle, Marg. u. Mat. 23-29 ('93); Thackeray in Hastings’ 
DB,1758 J- (98); Moulton, ‘Ueber die Ueberlief. u. den 
textkrit. Wert des 3 Esrabuchs’ in ZA TIV, 19 (99) 209-258. 
See also ‘ Literature’ in Ezra-NEHEMIAH. PV. 


EZRAH (NPY) 1 Ch. 417 RV, AV Ezra. See EZER 
(ii T): 

EZRAHITE (MVN, a patronymic, meaning descend- 
ant of ZERAH [g.v., 1]), an epithet applied to ETHAN 
(g.v., 1) in 1 K. 43: [511] (0 zapeitHce [B], o ezpa- 
HAITHC [A], 0 1cpaHAITHC [L]) Ps. 89 title; and to 
HEMAN (g.v.) in Ps. 88 title (o tcpaHAfeliTHe 
[BANRT]. Pesh. in K. has and oO 
origin. ' 

EZRI (IY ‘[Yahwè is] my help’; ecApe: [B], 
ezpai [AL]), b. Chelub, according to the Chronicler 
the overseer of tillage in David's time (x Ch. 27 26). 


EZRIL (ezp[e]iA [BA]) 1 Esd. 934 RV=Ezral0 4x 
AZAREEL, 5. 


‘of eastern 


F 


FAIR-HAVENS (Acts278: eis rómov rid Kadovpevoy 
Kandot’s Aquévas [Ti. WH]), at some point on the S. 
shore of Crete near Lasea. Paul's ship was detained 
here for some time, owing apparently to continued NW 
winds. 
the small port still known as the Fair Havens (’s robs 
Kaħoùs Atuedvas), two hours W. of C. Leonda. It is 
open to the east but protected from SW. winds by two 
rocky islets. The coast projects W. in C. Lithinos 
or C. Matala (anc. Lissen or Lisses ; Atoojy, Str. 479), 
and then bends N. for many miles. The vessel would 
therefore be compelled to wait at KaAol Acuéves for a 
change of wind to enable her to get round the point. 
This small anchorage, however, might well be regarded 
as not ‘commodious to winter in.’ Hence the attempt 
to work to Phenice. Paul himself was averse from 
taking the risks of a passage across the Gulf of Messara, 
and the event proved that his caution was sound (v. 10, 
where rév moy signifies, not the entire voyage, but 
the crossing from Fair Havens to Phenice), 

(See Pococke, 2250; Bursian, Geogr. v. Griech. 2566; Jas. 
Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of S. Paul), 827, with view and 
charts ; cp Spratt, Travels and Researches in Crete, vol. ii. 
Jrontis. and p. 1f: W.J. W. 


FAIRS (D'ÑIY) Ezek. 2712 etc. AV, RV ‘wares.’. 


See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


FAITH. (a) ‘Faith’ (LXX and NT micTıc) in the 
sense of ‘ good faith’ or ‘ faithfulness’ occurs in the EV of 
1. Explanati Dt. 3220 (VƏN, 'Zmün) Mt. 2323 Rom. 

“Of tne hone 83 Gal. 522 (RV ‘ faithfulness’) x Tim. 
* srg 27 2Tim. 222 810 47 Tit. 210 
(EV ‘ fidelity’) Rev. 219 1310. We must not add 
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Precisely according with this is the situation of | 


{ 


Hab. 24, because the translators have here evidently 
been influenced by the Pauline use of the words (see 
below, § 4). Nor need we deny that in some of these 
passages faithfulness to God is included; all that has 
to be emphasised is that ‘faithfulness’ (cp TRUTH) 
is used as a general term without exclusive refer- 
ence either to God or to man as its object. So, 
too, in Ecclus. 46 15, év mioret aùroð means ‘by his 
honesty,’ or ‘by his veracity’; the Hebrew text no 
doubt had nsyxa, though the 3 alone is now legible in 
the Oxford fragment. 


(4) Of the term ‘faith’ with exclusive reference to 
God—i.e., trust or belief, ‘the subjective condition of 
salvation’ (H. Schultz; cp r Pet.15), no example can 
be cited from the OT. The famous passage, Hab. 24, 
should probably be rendered ‘but the righteous—by 
his faithfulness will he remain alive.’ There is nothing 
in the context to prove that nyoy, 'éznah, here means 


faithful performance of promises made to God ; elsewhere 
the test of righteousness is the faithful performance of 
moral duties towards fellow-Israelites or fellow-men 
(see Jer. 52). Delitzsch, who, in deference to tradition, 
retains the rendering, ‘by his faith will he live,’ fully 
admits that mox has a passive, not au active, sense, 
and that the form has nothing to do with posp hé'émin, 


‘to believe. 
It is true, however, that Jewish and Christian tradition favour 


the active sense. The Gk. Vss. render by méore—the LXX 


1 Gesch. Darstell., etc., 120 f. (see § 13) 
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strangely èx miareds mov;l Moses and David Kimhi gloss 
ANAK by DNVA, diz¢ahon, ‘trust.’ 

In fact, there is no word equivalent to ‘faith’ in the 
active sense in biblical Hebrew: Talmudic Hebrew has 
smp (from jaa= po ‘to believe’) and 32x. On the 
other hand, y2xq, ‘to believe,’ followed by mara (liter- 
ally ‘in Yahwe’) is of frequent occurrence. A notable 
passage is Gen. 156,2 where EV gives, ‘and he believed 
in the Lorp; and he [Yahwé] counted it to him for 
righteousness.’ The idiom rendered ‘he believed in’ 
(a poxa) is a very striking one; the belief intended is, 
not merely a crediting of a testimony concerning a 
person or a thing (this would be expressed by bpoyg). 


but a laying firm hold morally on a person or a thing, 
without the help of any intermediate agency (cp the 
phrase, ‘to cleave to Yahwe,’ ^3 p21, Dt. 1020 1122, 
etc.). Abraham has a sure confidence in God that, in 
spite of natural conditions, he will give him a son as 
an heir, and Yahwé reckons this as righteousness, 
because the first obligation of the truly righteous man 
is to trust God. 

This relation of trust to righteousness is specially Deuteronomic; 
trust or belief is obedience ; both b poxa and 3]°ONn are found 
(see Dt. 923 132). i i 

Though, however, the phrase, ‘to believe (in) God,’ 
occurs only once in the story of Abraham, the idea of 
the phrase pervades the narrative. Abraham is the 
hero of faith (see Heb. 118-12, and ABRAHAM, § 2): 
It is this that made his life so precious to pious 
Jews, for faith, they knew, was the quality which alone 
could preserve them as a people, and of faith they 
had a perfect example in Abraham (cp Gal. 39), whose 
spirit, unlike that of his descendants (Ps. 788), was 
‘constant’ or ‘steadfast’ towards God. The idea 
must surely have been derived from some great religious 
teacher; was it perhaps Isaiah? Such is Duhin’s 
opinion. According to him, the supreme importance 
of believing in God was first expressed by Isaiah in his 
interview with Ahaz, when he said, ‘If ye take not hold 
[of God], ye shall not keep hold [of your life];’ &5 ox 
UNI Nb cp avexn (Is. 79). Again, in 2Ch. 2020 the 
Chronicler puts these deeply-felt words into the month 
of King Jehoshaphat, ‘Hear me, O Judah, and ye 
inhabitants of Jerusalem; take hold of Yahwè your 
God,? so shall ye keep hold (of your life); take hold 
of his prophets, so shall ye prosper.’ The Psalmists, 
too, use the phrase, though not very frequently (Ps. 
782232 1061224 11966), and it so happens that the 
only passage of the Psalter quoted by Paul to illustrate 
the importance of faith (miørıs) is Ps. 11610, of which 
he adopts B's version, émicrevoa 6:6 éXddnoa, which 
cannot represent the right text.? 

The Second Gospel surprises us by the statement that 
the first sermons of Jesus contained the exhortation, 
2. It ‘believe in (muorevere év) the Gospel '(Mk. 
. dtS use 7 ; 
by the 115). a morevew év (3 poxa) is 
i unique in the NT. 
Syuouaee Tn. 315 Eph. 113 have indeed been referred to as 
containing it; but the reference implies an interpretation which 
is certainly not to be preferred (see RV). In Gal. 326, however, 
and in r Tim. 313 we have the phrase [y] wiores [h] ev Xprore 
"Ingod, ‘faith in Christ Jesus.’ 
Possibly ‘ in (év) the gospel’ was not in Mk.’s original 
source; this writer often introduces superfluous 
words from an excessive striving after clearness. 


1 Bishop Lightfoot (Galatians (2), 154) conjectures that the 
translator may have meant this to be understood, ‘by faith in 
me’; but surely apoya most naturally means, ‘by my fidelity 
to my promise’ (cp Ps, 89 33 [34] 4), and é« miorews mov can 
certainly mean this. Lightfoot himself quotes Rom. 33, Thv 
igri Tov Oeod. 

2 Usually assigned to J or Jo (but see Holz. Find. 95). 

3 EV inconsistently renders, ‘believe in the Lorp your God,’ 
but, ‘ believe his prophets,’ though the Hebrew idiom 1s the same 
in both cases. 

4 It is true, MT is as corrupt as the text presupposed by © 
(see Che. Ps.(?)). 
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‘Repent and believe’ would be quite sufficient (for 
the absolute use of meorevey, see Mk. 942 1532 Lk. 
812.) Certainly the statement in Mk. 115 may be well 
founded so far as ' believe’ is concerned. It is credible 
that Jesus used the words ' believe,’ ‘faith,’ very early 
in his ministry, and that he quickly drew the eyes of 
men upon himself, without having occasion to use the 
words ' Believe in me.’ He spoke ‘as one having 
authority ’ (Mt. 729 Mk. 122), and such an one produces 
faith in himself without having occasion to ask for it. 
ln the Sermon on the Monnt (Mt. 630) we meet with 
the phrase édvyémicro:, ‘men of little faith,’ which 
is not classical Greek; it is equivalent to the 
Talmudic phrase mox ‘sep, ‘small in faith.’ After 
the ‘rebuke’ of the wind and the waves Jesus said 
(Mk. 440 tells us), ‘Why are ye fearful? have ye not 
yet faith?’ Again, in the narrative of the healing of the 
centurion’s servant we read of Jesus expressing surprise 
at the centurion’s faith, which exceeded any faith that 
he had as yet found among Israelites (Mt. 810). The 
scarcity of ‘faith’ in his native district was such that 
he ‘did not many mighty works there’ (Mt. 1358), and 
to his own disciples he had to give the exhortation, 
‘Have faith in God’ (@xere wlarw Oeo), Mk. 1122, 
whilst they on their side had to ask for help against 
unbelief (Mk. 924; cp Lk. 175)—7.e., for his efficacious 
intercessory prayers (Lk. 2232). This all-important 
possession—what is it? 


‘Di’, buon Cristiano, fatti manifesto ; 
Fede che è?’1 


It is not an intellectual assent and consent to dogmatic 
decrees; it needs not ‘proofs physic and metaphysic,’ 
nor phraseological suggestions ' rained '? throughout the 
Scriptures. It is the assent and consent of the human 
personality—the recognition ‘ with heart, and mind, and 
soul, and strength’ of the truth that God is not only 
' King of Israel,’ and therefore of each Israelite, but 
also de jure sovereign of the world which he made, 
and that anything necessary for the establishment of 
his sovereignty de facto over the world and its in- 
habitants will be granted to those of the true Israel 
who ask it. Not only if the opposition of heathen 
rulers require signs and wonders in order that it may 
be quelled (‘Be thou removed, O mountain’), but if it 
be necessary for the production in any individual of a 
filial feeling towards God, the sickness which oppresses, 
or the physical danger which threatens that individual 
will be removed, if he ask for this in ‘faith.’ For 
himself, Jesus demands unconditional trust ; for God, 
he requires undoubting belief or ' faith.’ 

The distinction is not an idle one. In the Psalms, 
‘trust’ is the characteristic attitude of the soul towards 
God. When, however, the Son had come, some new 
phrase, ‘or at any rate some old phrase which could be 
invested with a new dignity, seemed to be required to 
express the joyous and undoubting confidence which 
Jesus sought to cultivate in his disciples; that phrase 
was ‘faith.’ For himself, as we have seen, he asked 
not faith, but trust; the distinction can, however, best 
be expressed in German, ‘One has Vertrauen on God, 
Zutrauen to Jesus’ (Holtzmann). Jesus is one ' greater 
than the prophets’; in teaching his disciples how to 
pray, he implies that though they are his brethren, he 
is in a fuller sense ' Son of God’ than they are. They 
must therefore trust him, see with his eyes, hear with 
his ears; then they will believe in God as he does, and 
be able to do the wonderful things which he himself, 


‘in the service of the kingdom, is enabled to do. 


In the Fourth Gospel the noun (migris : eight times 
in Mt., five in Mk., eleven in Lk.,) does not occur 
once. The verb (m¢redw) occurs ninety-nine times, and 
might therefore be expected to convey a prominent 


1 Dante, Paradiso, 2452. 
2 ‘Anco la verità che quinci piove, ete. (Paradiso, 241357 5 
cp 4 91). 
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idea of the evangelist. Such, however, cannot be said 
to be the case. ‘To know God’ is, in this Gospel, a 
3. Tutte much deeper and fuller idea than ‘to believe 

fourth in (mior. els) God,’ or ‘in the Son.’ The 

Gospel best spiritual blessings can be had now; 

‘belief’ in the God who will shortly redeem 
Israel gives place to joyous, personal communion with 
the God who has redeemed his own from the power of evil 
by manifesting himself to them; such persons ‘know’ 
God. ‘Believing’ is no doubt a necessary pre-requisite 
of knowledge. Those who do not believe have had 
their sentence already (ôn xéxprras, Jn. 818), because 
they do not receive the testimony of Jesus, If there are 
those who cannot believe—z.e., who have no spiritual 
susceptibility—it is because a demoniacal power (‘the 
prince of this world ') has blinded them (Jn. 1239 f), or 
because they are entirely absorbed in giving and receiving 
honour as members of a close corporation, the existence 
of which is imperilled by the claims of Jesus (Jn. 5 44). 
Cp Gnosis, § 2, TRUTH. 

Paul's conception of faith needs to be considered in 

connection with his own inward personal history, and in 

combination with his conception of 
Es in es SE RIGHTEOUSNESS [g.v.]. The ‘faith’ 
of the Epistle of James is also excluded 
from consideration here, because it is neither clear nor 
homogeneous. So much, however, may be suggested, 
that the view of the intention of Jas. 214-26 sometimes 
put forward—viz., that the author is controverting a 
prevalent misuse of Paul's doctrine of faith—is possible 
only if the work belongs to the post-apostolic age 4 
{cp JAMES, EPISTLE OF), 

The idea of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
open to the same objection. It is neither mystical nor 
metaphysical ; but it satisfies the fundamental require- 
ments of spiritual religion. ‘Faith’ is obedience, just 
as unbelief is equivalent to disobedience (Heb. 318 f.) ; 
hence, ‘without faith it is impossible to please God’ 
(Heb. 116). Itis brightened, however, by a strong tinge 
of hope (cp Ecclus, 4910, év migret édmldos?); faith, like 
hope (Heb. 619), is an anchor of the soul; it enables 
a man to move about while on earth as if already in 
the heavenly Jerusalem (Heb. 1222). Hence the 
heavenly-minded writer of the great eulogy of faith 
in this epistle (Heb. 111-122) defines it as ‘the firm 
expectation (Jrécracis) of things hoped for, the con- 
viction (@\eyxos) of things not seen’: Dante’s ‘syllogisms'’ 
(Parad. 2494) are not needed here. It is true, however, 
that in the Pastoral Epistles and in Jude? we find 
traces of a nascent conception of faith which ultimately 
took full form in the theology of the old Catholic 
Church. 

Besides the numerous works on the teaching of the different 
books of the NT, see Schlatter, Der Glaude int NT(2) ['95] (note 
especially the discussion of the OT conceptions ’ééth and 
"Emiindh and their Aramaic equivalents, and of the linguistic 
usage of Greek philosophers, historians, and jurists); also 
Lightfoot, Galatians (2), 152-156; Hatch, Biblical Greek, 83-88. 

On the different views of faith in the Pauline Epp. and in 


James respectively, see von Soden, /P7, '84, p. 137; Holtz- 
mann, WI" Theol. 2 330 9. T. K. C. 


FALCON (8; G ikrus; in Job, yi), Lev. 11x14 
Dt. 1413RV (AV ‘kite’), Job287 RV (AV ‘vulture’). 
The only clue to the identification of the Ayyah is the 
keenness of sight alluded to in Job (/c¢.). The refer- 
ence might therefore be to the A/i/uus ictinus (Tristram; 
see KITE). Of the genus Falco, however, nine species 
are enumerated in Palestine. 


FALLOW-DEER (03m0, Dt. 145 Bo'Bados [AFL; 
B om.], 1 K. 423 [53] [6 om.]t), RV ROEBUCK 
(y.v., 4). 


1 So H. von Soden, WC iii. ő. 176; Holtzmann, Wextest. 
Theol. 2 337. 

2 It is not clear, however, what the Hebrew equivalent of this 
phrase can have been. The Hebrew text is defective ; the word 
for mistis does not seem to have been ayon. 

3 Cp PASTORAL EPISTLES; JUDE, EPISTLE OF. 
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FAMILIAR SPIRIT (5N), Lev. 2027. See DIVINA- 
TION, § 4 (ii.). 


FAMILY 


Birth (§§ 9-11). 
Parental authority, etc, (§ 12 £). 
Adoption (§ 14). 

Literature (§ 15). 

[The present article is introductory. Affinity, 
whether by marriage (this is the special sense in 
which the word occurs in EV of 1 K. 3x 2Ch. 181 
Ezra 914) or by blood, and the terms expressing 
relationship, will be considered under KINSHIP. The 
range of subjects covered by the word ‘family’ is too 
large to be treated in a single article. ] 

The importance of the family in ancient Israel is 
apparent from the nature of the social conditions then 
1. Importance prevailing, which are discussed with 

sanp “some detail elsewhere (see GOVERN- 
MENT, § 3 7). Other factors no doubt there were in 
the tribal constitution of the oldest period with which 
the OT deals; but none of them played a larger part 
than the family. Indeed, the clan and the tribe were 
regarded by the Hebrews themselves simply as extensions 
of the family, which thus had a special prominence 
given to it. By it, right and wrong are determined ; 
it makes law, administers justice (see LAW AND JUSTICE, 
§§ 1, 8), and maintains divine worship (see below, § 2). 
All public affairs are, up to a certain point, family 
matters ; they are regulated by the ‘elders,’ the heads 
of families and clans. This condition of things con- 
tinued long after the settlement in Canaan. 

The importance of the family in ancient Israel was 
partly due, further, to the fact that in those days it was 
a society of worship. What has to be 
said of the tribe (see GOVERNMENT, § 8) 
holds good also of the family, and of the 
family in the first instance,—viz., that community of 
worship is the bond which keeps the family and the 
clan together. 

The same thing was true of various Indo-Germanic peoples, 
notably the Greeks and the Romans. There too the family was 
the oldest society of worship. The house-father was in primitive 
times the priest who had charge of the relations between the 
members of the household and the god. The right of sacrificing, 
in particular, was his alone. This is clearly shown in the case 
of the Israelite house-father, in the Passover ritual (Ex. 12138 /). 
The transference of the designation ‘father’ to the priest in this 
connection is also worth noting. Accordingly, within historical 
time in Israel we still find clans celebrating special sacrificial 
feasts of their own, feasts that had an important place in the 
social scheme. The members of the family were under the 
strictest obligation to assemble at the family sanctuary (1 S. 
20 29)—an obligation which clearly points to an original family 
cultus (see Feasts, § 1). The same family character shows itself 
in the social position of the slave. He is a member of the 
family; but he becomes sa (and shows that he is so) by joining 
in the family worship. Eliezer prays to ‘the god of his master” 
(Gen. 2412). Foreign slaves are received into the religious 
fellowship of the house by the rite of circumcision—an ancient 
custom, although no direct precept relating to it that has 
come down is of earlier date than P (see Circumcision, § 3). 
Lastly, reference may be made to all the indications from 
various sources which make it probable that, until well within 
historical times, ancestor-worship was practised, and that this 
worship may therefore be regarded as representing one of the 
earlier intermediate stages of Israelitic religion. Ancestor- 
worship, it need hardly be said, is a family worship. How 
profound was the influence of this family character of religion 
upon the family life will appear from the details which have 
been preserved. See further ESCHATOLOGY, § 2/4 


The family takes its character from the position of 


Importance (§ r /-). 
The woman (8§ 3-6). 
The child (§ PS. 


2. Place in 
religion. 


woman. As to this nothing could be more instructive 
Marri than the form of speech in which the 
3. Marriage. husband is called dd'a/, the wife 


č'ülāh.: the man is the owner, the woman the chattel. 
Such at least was the custom as far back as our sources 
carry us (see, however, KINSHIP, § 8). In accordance 
with the classification of Robertson Smith, this type of 
marriage and family is therefore usually spoken of now 
as éé‘al marriage. The married woman is completely 
under the power of her husband ; the husband has over 
her a proprietary right. Precisely similar is the form 
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of marriage that chiefly prevailed in old Arabia. The 
husband acquires his property by purchase. The 
mbhar paid by the ancient Hebrews, as by the ancient 
Arabs, and by the Syrian fellahin of the present day, 
on betrothal, is simply the purchase-money paid to the 
former proprietor—the father or guardian (cp MAR- 
RIAGE, § 1). With the payment of this purchase- 
money the marriage becomes legally valid, and all 
rights over the bride pass to the purchaser. 

This is seen most clearly in the terms of the law relating to 
the seduction of a betrothed virgin, that is, one who has already 
been purchased by her future husband. The compensation to 
be paid was fixed exactly on the same scale as for a married 
woman (Dt. 22 23,4); looked at from the present point of view, 
it made no difference whether the marriage had been consum- 
mated or not; the violation of the rights of private property 
was equally great in both cases. 

Originally, as Robertson Smith (Aiz., 72 f) rightly 
observes, such a éa‘a/ marriage must have been a 
marriage by capture. Before a daughter of the tribe 
could be sold into such slavery, the slavery of woman 
must have become fixed as a firmly rooted usage in 
virtue of the established fact that ordinarily wives were 
obtained by plunder from abroad or as captives in war. 
Such women were of course, in the strictest sense, the 
property of the husband, the slaves of their master. 
We know that down to Mohammed's time marriage by 
capture was extremely prevalent; and, as was only to 
be expected, we have clear traces that it was not 
unknown in ancient Israel. In this way, we are told, 
the Benjamites who had escaped extermination were 
provided with wives (Judg. 21). Here (the date of the 
narrative is immaterial) capture in war (v. 10 7.) stands 
alongside of capture (in peace) at the annual harvest 
festival at Shiloh (v. 19: ; cp DANCE, §6). It is safe to 
infer that at the festival in question there survived 
ancient customs which owed their existence to a 
reminiscence of marriage by capture in the strict sense 
of the word. Such customs belong to the same 
category as those found among the Arabs, which plainly 
are designed, after the wife has ceased to be captured 
really, to represent the practice figuratively (see MAR- 
RIAGE, § 3). D, moreover (Dt. 2110), has special 
regulations (whatever we may choose to make of them) 
as to the manner of entering into a valid marriage with 
a prisoner of war—regulations which certainly have 
relation to an ancient custom. By the fact of becoming 
the lawful married wife of her master, the captive 
woman passes into the ranks of the free women (as far 
as it is possible for any woman to be free; see § 4); 
she is no longer liable to be sold as a slave by her 
master ; if he divorces her she becomes free. The rule 
of old Arabia was precisely similar. Obviously, 
however, a certain stigma attached to marriage by 
capture as soon as it had been supplanted in general 
usage by marriage (by purchase) with a tribeswoman. 
Laban reproaches Jacob for his stealthy flight on the 
ground that he had carried off his daughters with him 
as if they had been captives taken in war (Gen. 3] 26). 

Though the wife at marriage passes into the power 
of her husband, her position is not otherwise changed— 
at least for the worse—and accordingly 


ele she feels no degradation. The unmarried 
pra woman in the house of her parents, also 


is under tutelage; she is the property of 
her father or guardian. Amongst the Arabs, for 
example, her guardian can make her his wife or marry 
her to his son without having to pay any mõhār. In 
like manner, to take another instance, two fathers can 
exchange daughters as wives for their sons. 

The seduction of an unbetrothed virgin is from this point of 
view regarded as an injury to property, and, very significantly, 
is dealt with by the law in that connection only. A virgin is 
valued at a higher figure than a widow or a divorcée. The 
seducer has to pay to the father, as compensation, the amount 
of #dhar which the father would otherwise have been entitled 
to at her marriage (Ex. 22 15 [16]). The father, however, is under 
no compulsion to give the girl in marriage to the seducer; 
otherwise the way to force a marriage would be only too plain. 
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Such an encroachment on his rights he is entitled to resist; so 
also in old Arabia. 


Whilst thus treated as a valuable chattel, woman was 
not originally at all regarded from the point of view of 
working efficiency. ‘The ancient Semites never appraised 
her so loW. Women were looked upon rather as 
potential mothers, destined to give the tribe the most 
priceless of all gifts—namely, sons. On the number of 
its spears depended in those primitive times the whole 
power and dignity of clan and tribe. Therefore it was 
that the tribe did not willingly allow its women to pass 
by marriage into another tribe so as to enrich it with 
children. Later, indeed, when a sedentary life had 
been adopted, views changed and at the present time 
what the fellahin grudge is the working efficiency which 
by marriage is transferred from their own to another 
family. 

The onesidedness of the marriage relation comes into 
l prominence especially at three points: 

(a) where there is polygamy, (4) where there 

is divorce, and (c) where there is inheritance. 

(a) In a condition of society where the husband is 
regarded as owner of the wife, naturally no limit is set 
to his powers of acquisition. He can own as many 
wives as his means allow him to purchase and maintain. 
He can also acquire secondary wives and make his 
female slaves his concubines at his pleasure. In this 
there is felt to be so little of reproach to the first legal 
wife that instances are not wanting in which she 
herself promotes the arrangement (as in the cases of 
Sarah, Leah, and Rachel). The great antiquity of 
this custom (and thus also of the patriarchal system, 
see KINsiIIP, § 9) is shown by the fact that the word 
(nay) for a secondary wife is common to all the Semitic 
languages (see ADVERSARY). 

On the other hand the wife is very zealously guarded. 
Though she is by no means shut up as in the Islam of to-day, 
the custom of veiling—which doubtless originated in the circle 
of ideas that we have been considering—is very ancient (Gen. 
2465 2925) Adultery is punished with death, and if the 
husband has suspicions he can subject his wife to the ordeal of 
jealousy (Nu. 5 11-30; see JEALOUsY, ORDEAL oF). Under 
such conditions the only case in which the husband can be guilty 


of adultery is when he seduces the wife of another man. Cp 
MARRIAGE, § 4. 


(4) The right of divorce is equally onesided in favour 
of the man. It is always in his power to forgo his 
rights of property and to send his wife back to her 
home, if only he is prepared at the same time to send 
back the mékdr. The wife, on the other hand, has no 
means of obtaining a separation from her husband, or 
of forcing a divorce. 

(c) Neither the unmarried nor the married woman is 
capable of inheriting. In ¿a'al marriages and under 
the patriarchal system the tendency to limit women’s 
power of ownership and inheritance is easily intelligible. 
What belongs to the woman goes out of the family at 
her marriage. ‘Thus in Israel daughters had no right 
of inheriting along with sons (see LAW AND JUSTICE, 
§ 18), and women’s right of property was confined to 
what they had received as a gift; the wife of good 
position retains at her marriage (for example) the right 
to the female slaves who have been given to her as her 
personal attendants on leaving her father’s house (Gen. 
1626 3049). Even these, however, in the last resort, 
rank as part of the husband's property disposable by 
inheritance. Numerous indications tend to show that 
in ‘ancient Israel when a man died his womenkind 
passed to the heir in the same way as the rest of his 
property (cp MARRIAGE, § 8). 

Strictly, however, this right of property over the 
wife is not a right over her person: it is a right to 
enjoy her society and have children by her. The 
husband cannot, for example, sell his wife (though he 
can sell his children) into slavery (Ex.217). He 
cannot sell even the concubine whom he has bonght as 
a slave, or gained as a prize of war. Thus, even from 
a purely legal point of view, the position of a woman 


5. Specia 
points. 
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who has become a wife of any sort differs from that of 
a mere slave. ‘There are other aspects also in which 
she is by no means absolutely without resource against 
her husband ; she can always fall back on her blood- 
relations, who are ever ready—as they are also under 
obligation—to support her whenever she has just cause 
for complaint. Her position is, therefore, in the 
last resort, essentially dependent on the dignity and 
influence of her own family. This being so, it is easily 
intelligible why men were unwilling to let their daughters 
pass into the possession of a foreign tribe or (later) to a 
distant home, where they would, to a great extent, lose 
the protecting influence of their kin. Conversely, we 
meet in Arabian literature, on occasion, the exhortation 
not to marry too near one’s own camp if one wishes to 
avoid the continual interference of one's wife’s relations 
(We. GGN 437, '93). 
It would be a great mistake, then, to draw immediate 
conclusions as to the personal relations of the wife to 
R l her husband and household from the mere 
oR facts of her legal position. In the lower 
* classes of society, no donbt, the lot of a 
wife may well have been hard on the whole, inasmuch 
as (just as among the bedouin and fellahin of to-day) 
npon her fell a very large share indeed of the most 
arduous labours of the domestic establishment—water- 
carrying, corn-grinding, baking and the like—besides, 
as far as circumstances allowed, field labour and the 
task of tending the flocks and herds. That she owed 
the master of the house unconditional obedience hardly 
needs to be said. This, however, held good of her 
sons as well. If we can draw any conclusion from 
what we read of the wives of the patriarchs we cannot 
regard the Hebrew wife as having been unduly sub- 
ordinate and dependent. 


According to custom and right she was entitled to claim her 
wifely dues, her food and clothing, and general good treatment. 
Cases of cruelty to wives may be presumed to have occurred no 
oftener, if no seldomer, than they have always occurred in East 
and West alike. Women of rank and wealth, who could have 
personal attendants of their own, had a much easier lot. It 
need hardly be added that the amount of influence the wife 
possessed in the household would always depend upon her own 
character and her attractions for her husband. As a consequence 
of the comparatively large amount of freedom enjoyed by the 
Hebrew girl, she never as a wife became the (intellectually and 
morally) stunted creature which is now the prevalent type of 
woman in Mohammedan towns. 

In the OT stories we are continually meeting with 
women of energy, capable of wielding great influence 
in household affairs and of taking independent action, 
worthy to be commended for their ability no less than 
for their beauty (Gen. 165 J: 2713 f. 42 f. Judg. 44 f 
17 f: 166 J: 1 S. 2514 J: etc.). See, also, MARRIAGE, 


Though the legal status of the wife remained un- 
changed, it is evident that her actual position improved 
as time went on. More and more did she cease to be 
regarded as a mere chattel. The original meaning of 
the méhdr was gradually lost sight of. In Gen. 3115 
the narrator (E) makes it a matter of reproach against 
Laban that he had sold his daughters and entirely 
devoured the price received. The story of the creation 
in J (Gen. 218) gives the woman a far higher place in 
relation to man—that of a ‘helper, matching him,’ as 
one part of a whole matches another (17339 ty). A no 


less lofty conception of the marriage relation finds 
expression in the prophets who represent the relation of 
Yahwe to his people under this figure. If, in the songs 
of Canticles, the beauty and love of women are repre- 
sented with frank sensuousness and in glowing colours, 
this is supplemented in Proverbs by the praise of the 
virtuous wife which reveals a lofty ideal of the sex. It 
may always of course remain a question how far such 
theoretical reflections had penetrated into the conscious- 
ness of the people or practically affected the position of 
women in everyday life. 

To have a numerous progeny was the desire of every 
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one in ancient Israel. ‘Give me children, or I die’ was 
the heart's cry of the wife (Gen. 801); ‘be 
thou the mother of countless thousands’ 
summed up the good wishes of parents 
over a departing daughter (Gen. 2460o). Barrenness 
was a dire misfortune, nay, a divine judgment (1S. 
l5); for it was not until she had become mother of 
a son that the wife attained her full dignity in the house- 
hold (1S. 16/; cp Gen. 164 30: 7.). Still worse was 
it for the husband to have no son; his house was 
threatened with extinction. In the last analysis the 
dread of childlessness had its root in ancestor worship ; 
the man who is childless will have no one to pay the 
needful dues to his manes after his death (cp Escua- 
TOLOGY, §5/.). This was often the true reason why 
a second wife or a concubine was taken, and it was 
the essential consideration in levirate marriages (see 
MARRIAGE, § 8, ESCHATOLOGY, § 6). 

It is remarkable in this connection that we have absolutely no 
instance of resort to the means that would appear to us the most 
obvious—the adoption of a child from without ; in Gen. 48 and 
parallel cases it is a son of the house-father, not an outsider, who 
1s spoken of (see below, § 14). The inheritance in the last resort 


fell to the slave, who had already been participator in the family 
worship, rather than to the mere outsider (Gen. 15 3). 


The desire was, in the first instance, for sons. By 
them alone is the family continued ; daughters marry 
and go elsewhere. Sons alone, not daughters, keep up 
the family worship ; sons alone belong to the £é/d/ (see 
SYNAGOGUE), the aggregate of persons capable of bear- 
ing arms. The preference accorded to sons shows itself 
above all in the fact that they alone can inherit (see LAw 
AND JUSTICE, § 18). In all this we are dealing with 
views not specifically Israelite ; they are fully shared by 
the ancient Arabs. A much lower value was set on 
daughters ; but it was not forgotten that a mdhdr could 
be demanded for them at their marriage, and nowhere 
in the OT is there any trace of the contempt for girls 
which characterises so many nations past and present. 

Amongst the ancient Arabs female infanticide seems to have 
been not very uncommon, the motives being not merely desire 
to be rid of the trouble of rearing female children, but also 
resentment against the disgrace of having become father of a 
daughter (We. GG, 1893, p. 458). No such practice, as far as 
our records go, was known among the Hebrews. 

Any distinction between legitimate and illegitimate 
children in the modern sense of these words was un- 
known. Legitimacy depended, of 
course, on fatherhood, and amongst 
the Hebrews, as amongst the Arabs, the claims of the 
man will originally have rested not on the presumption of 
his paternity but on the fact that the mother was his 
property. Similarly, the children of the slave of the 
mistress belong to the mistress and are reckoned as hers, 
inasmuch as their mother belongs to her (Gen. 161 J. 
30: 7). At all events, wherever the paternity is certain 
all children are legitimate, those of the secondary as 
much as of the principal wife; all are children of the 
paterfamilias, and all, therefore, are capable of inheriting 
(Gen. 21 10). 

Even Jephthah, though (as son of a harlot) illegitimate in the 
strictest sense of the word, was brought up in his father’s house 
along with the children born in wedlock, and if these afterwards 
drove a away it was a case of might against right (Judg. 11 1/, 
cpv. No doubt the right to inherit may not, in such a case, 
have ae exactly the same as in the case of sons of a principal 
wife—in this respect much seems to have depended on the father’s 
goodwill, and a definitely fixed usage cannot be discovered—hut 


this does not alter the fact that the legitimacy of the children did 
not depend on the form of the marriage. 


In Ex. 115 % we read of the ease with which, accord- 
ing to Shiphrah and Puah, the Hebrew women delivered 
9. Birth; themselves. Nevertheless the office of the 
midwife must have been an ancient one 
recognition. (Gen. 3517 3828 Ex. 11577). Stade has 
tried to make out (ZA TW 6143 7 ['86]) that among the 
Hebrews the wife brought forth ‘on the knees’ of her 
husband ; but this is hardly likely. 


In Gen. 303 it is proposed that the handmaid hear ‘upon the 
knees’ of her mistress so that the child may come to be regarded 
as the mistress’s own. In this case it is easy to see how the 
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practice arose, and how the very expression became a synonym 
for adoption. Custom and expression alike can have arisen only 
under the matriarchal system where a woman adopted, in other 
words, received into her kindred and clan, a child of really alien 
birth. The transference of the expression to denote adoption by 
the father represents, therefore, at best, only a secondary sense. 
Moreover, it is far from certain that the phrase has this meaning 
at all, or that the symbolical action of placing the child upon the 
knees at adoption on the father’s part was actually used. There 
is no mention of it at the adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Gen. 48), and in Gen. 50 23 the expression is very doubtful (see 
Holzinger, Com. ad loc.). 

From Job 812 all we can infer is that at that time the 
mother brought forth upon the knees of another person. 
This need not, however, have been the father; it may 
have been the midwife or some other female friend. In 
Jeremiah’s time (Jer. 2015), at the birth of a child, the 
father was not present. Some interpreters have found 
in the passage already cited from Job an instance of a 
symbolical act analogous to that in use among the 
ancient Romans, whereby the father by raising the child 
from the ground signified that he recognised it and 
wished it to live ; but if so it would be a reminiscence 
of an earlier custom of infanticide of which we have in 
the whole OT no further evidence even in the case of 
female children, not to speak of males (see above). 

The newly-born infant was bathed, salted, and 
swaddled (Ezek. 164). The use of salt in this connection 
seems to have been somewhat widely 
diffused in the ancient East, and it is still 
kept up to the present day. The fellahin consider that 
it strengthens the child (ZDPV 463). This, we may 
be certain, was not the original reason for the custom ; 
doubtless it had a religious significance. ‘The mother 
usually suckled her own children (Gen. 217 1S. lar ft 
1 K. 821 etc.), resort being had to a nurse (npyp) only 


in exceptional cases (Gen. 2459 358), though afterwards 
this seems to have become the practice more and more 
among the wealthier classes (25.44? 2K. 112, cp 
Ex. 29). Weaning was late. At present the child in 
Palestine is kept at the breast for two or three years, 
and the case was nearly the same in antiquity (cp 
2 Mace. 727; the Rabbins give two years). The wean- 
ing was made the occasion for a family festival, with 
sacrifices and joyous feasting (Gen. 218 1S. 124). 

The birth of the child made the mother unclean. 
This idea was shared by practically all the nations of 
antiquity, and is held still by all nations 
living in a state of nature; we must 
not, therefore, in seeking to explain it, 
appeal to religious and ethical conceptions peculiar to 
the Hebrews or even to later Israel—as, for example, 
to the notion that the sexual life from first to last was 
sinful, defiling alike to body and soul. Just as little 
should we be justified in regarding the whole arrange- 
ment as ‘a primitive quarantine, the first step towards 
a public hygiene’ (Ploss, Das Kind in Brauch u. Sitte 
der Völker, 161). More probably the original idea was 
that the sickness of childbirth, like any other sickness, lay 
under the influence of certain demons, or that this, like 
other events in the sexual life, was under the protection 
of a special spirit (see Sta. G VZ 1 483). The conscious- 
ness of any such origin of the practice had, needless to 
say, become entirely obliterated before historical times. 

The priestly law (Lev. 12) distinguished two degrees of un- 
cleanness, the first lasting (in the case of a boy) seven days, or 
(in that of a girl) fourteen days; the second lasting for other 
thirty-three days in the first case and sixty-six in the second— 
thus making total periods of forty and eighty days respectively. 
Only after the expiration of the term of uncleanness could the 
offering of purification be made. Though we have no evidence 
of such a graduation of periods for the older time, it is possible 
that the totals of forty and eighty days may go back to very 
ancient custom. Amongst the Greeks also the woman was usually 
held to be unclean for forty days, and according to Zoroaster she 
had to live in a separate place for forty days and only after the 
lapse of another forty days might she resume the society of her 
husband. Among the ancient Arabs also the woman had to live 
for some time in a separate tent, and according to Islam she is 
unclean for forty days. That the uncleanness arising from child- 


birth lasts longer in the case of a girl than in that of a boy is 
also a widely diffused belief. The Greeks, for example, held 
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pregnancy in the first case to be more troublesome and birth 
more painful ; the purification after birth had to last only thirty 
days in case of a boy, but forty-two in that of a girl (Hippocr. 
De nat. pueri, ed. Kühn, 1392). See CLEAN, $ 14. 

On circumcision and the naming of the child see 
CIRCUMCISION, § 1; NAME. 

Growing children were kept in the most rigorous sub- 
jection to their parents. Good morals forbade the 
12. Parental father to kill his child ; but otherwise his 

authority. power over it was almost absolute. d He 

could sell his daughters into marriage, 
and even into slavery, though not to foreigners (Ex. 
217/.). Disobedience to parents, or cursing them, was 
punishable with death (Ex. 211517; ep for the later 
time Lev. 209 Prov. 2020 Mt. 154). Custom gave to 
the father the broad general right to put to death the 
worthless dissipated prodigal or heedless son, or the 
daughter who had gone astray (cp Gen. 3824). As the 
legal system developed, the father’s right of personally 
punishing was transferred to the regular courts; but in 
substance this changed nothing ; on the complaint of the 
father the court would pronounce sentence of death, 
No limit of age at which the father’s full power came to 
an end is ever mentioned, In practice, no doubt, it 
would terminate generally as soon as the son came to be 
independent and to have a house of his own. 

The children’s upbringing was, in the first years of 
their life, the duty of the mother. Boys and girls re- 

; mained together in the harem (Prov. 
13. Education. 81r). The girl continued there a her 
marriage; but boys comparatively soon passed under 
the superintendence and guidance of the father, or in 
the wealthier families were handed over to special 
guardians (Nu. 1112 Is. 4923 2 K.101 5 1 Ch, 2732, and 
perhaps 2 S.12 25). Attention would of course be paid 
to their initiation into the worship handed down from their 
ancestors (Ex. 188 Dt. 497 etc.) Hardly less im- 
portant was their practical instruction in the cultivation 
of the field and the vineyard, in the tending of cattle, 
or in the exercise of their father's trade. The wealthier 
classes also learned to read and write, arts which in 
Isaiah's time (probably even earlier) were, it would 
seem, fairly widely diffused (Is. 1019 81, cp Judg. 814). 
Of schools no mention is made in the OT; it was not 
till a much later date that education was systematized 
(see Jos. Anż. xv. 105, and cp EDUCATION). 1. B. 

[We have now to refer to the act by which the privilege 

of virtual sonship was conferred on one who was not a 
, son by birth (cp above, § 7). Three 
14. Adoption. cases of eae adoption ie plaus- 
ibly be said to occur in the OT. One is the adoption 
of Moses by Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex. 210) ; a second, 
that of GENUBATII (g.v.) by an Egyptian or rather N. 
Arabian princess (1 Ki. 1120); a third, that of Esther 
by Mordecai her father’s nephew (Esth. 27, 1a). The 
first two, however, appear to be survivals of the 
matriarchal system among the Semites (Ex. 21-10 comes 
to us from a Semitic writer), and the third exhibits the 
influence of non-Semitic surroundings on a post-exilic 
Hebrew writer. 

In the Pauline epistles we meet five times with the 
technical legal term vio@ecla (Gal.45 Rom. 81523 94 
Eph.15). Here, too, except in Eph. 15, we notice the 
influence of non-Semitic social usages—usages which in 
Galatians are probably of the Greek type, in Romans of 
the Roman type, while in Ephesians (see below) 
‘adoption’ seems to be used merely as a symbolic 
term, spccially intelligible to Greek but by no means 
obscure to Jewish readers. Archzeologically, therefore, 
the passages in Galatians and Romans are the more 
interesting, but to restin their archzeological aspects 
(on this subject see GALATIA, § 21) would show 
strange blindness to their highest significance. The 
writcr of Galatians and Romans knows that ‘all things 
are [his],’ and scruples not to use law as an illustration 
of the highest truth. To faithful Christians he says 
that the ‘spirit of adoption’ is possessed already 
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(Rom. 815), but the ‘inheritance’ is ‘according 
to promise’ (Gal. 329), and till the promise is fulfilled 
perfect happiness is impossible. Hence ‘adoption’ 
itself can be described as something for which we ‘ wait’; 
it will be enjoyed when the ‘ body,’ and with it the entire 
sympathising creation (z.e., the whole world apart from 
man), is ‘delivered from the bondage of corruption’ 
(Rom. 821 23). Thus the ‘spirit of adoption ' resembles 
the ‘spirit of bondage’ in so far as it refers to the future, 
but differs from it in so far as its characteristic is, not 
fear, but sure confidence in God's fatherly attitude 
towards us (Rom. 81s). Those who are ‘under the 
law’ are not properly ‘sons,’ but ‘servants’ (Gal. 47 f). 
It is true that in the context of this very passage (Gal. 
41-3) men in this position are likened to children under 
age; but children under age are virtually servants, and 
so may in some sense be ‘redeemed.’ The use of this 
term ‘redeem’ (éfayopacy) in Gal. 45 (cp 313) has 
been illustrated by the Roman practice in adoption, 
which was virtually a sale by the natural father, and a 
buying out by the new father. Apart, however, from 
the question whether the Greek or the Roman type of 
adoption is implied, we must not press the preposition, 
considering the late Greek tendency to use verbs 
compounded with prepositions without increase of 
meaning.) The last passage (Eph. 15) is remark- 
able because ‘adoption’ there appears to be closely 
akin to moral and spiritual likeness to God; cp 
Jn. 112, where those who ‘receive’ (z.e., believe on) the 
eternal word (é.e., virtually Jesus Christ) are said to 
have ‘authority’ (é£ovelav) given them ‘to become sons 
of God.’ The next verse explains that such persons 
have been ‘begotten ' (RV™E-}, not in the natural way, but 
‘of God.’ The ‘adoption’ which is in the writer’s 
mind, though he does not use the term, is a recognition 
by God of a certain spiritual character in those who 
have ‘received’ Christ, and this must also be the idea 
of vioPecia in Eph. 1s. 

We are a long way here from the vio#egia of Rom. 9 4, where 
the ‘adoption’ is that referred to in Ex. 422, Hos. 111, etc. 
Still the insistence of Hosea on the moral conditions of Israel’s 
sonship (cp LovinGkinpNEss) shows that the ‘adoption’ of 
Israel intended by the OT writers is really a recognition of a 
degree of likeness to God in the Israelitish people. We are 
also still separated by a considerable interval from the 
ecclesiastical use of vio@ecia recorded by Suicer (s.v.). 
Hesychius, says this writer, defines the term thus, éray tis 
Ocroy viov AapBavyn, Kai Td aytov Bárropa., Photius, too 
(Ep. 97, ad Basilium Macedonem), makes a strong appeal to 
Basilius inthe name of their old friendship and various other 
still more sacred things, last among which is ‘ the bond by which 
the adoption of the fair boy (h roð KaAod raidds viobegia) bound 
us together.’ The reference is to a child of Basilius whose 
sponsor Photius had been. vio@eo’a has become a synonym for 
baptism, for which we have a parallel in the phrase ‘the laver of 
regeneration in Tit. 35 (RYmg.).] 

For the older literature see Ugolini, Thes. 30; Selden, Uvor 
Ebraica, 1673; J. D. Michaelis, Afosaisches Recht, 1. ; Saal- 

p schütz, Mosaisches Recht, 725 f. See also, 
15. Literature. besides the archæological handbooks: W. R. 
Smith, Xinskip and Marriage in Early 
Arabia ('85), and ‘Animal Worship and Animal Tribes,’ etc., 
Journ. Phil., 975 7-, Néldeke in ZDMG, 40148 Æ; Wilken, 
Das Matriarchat bei den alten Arabern (84); Chr. Stubbe, 
Die Ehe im AT (86); Wellhausen, ‘ Die Ehe bei den Arabern,’ 
GGN 1893, P- 431. ; Benzinger, art. ‘Familie u. Ehe, in 
PREB);, Simon, L’ Education des Enfants chez les anciens 
Juifs (79); Strassburger, Gesch. d. Erziehung bei den 
Israeliten (85). I. B., §§ 1-13, 15; T. K. C. § 14. 


FAN (NI, mizreh, Is. 3024 Jer. 157, cp ‘fanners’ 


Jer.512 AV RV™Z; qrryon Mt. 312 Lk. 317) See 
AGRICULTURE, § 9. 


FARTHING (accapion, Mt. 1029 Lk. 126 [Amer. 
RV ‘penny']; koàpanTHC, Mt. 526 Mk. 1242). See 
MONEY. 


FASTING,? FASTS. Fasting (DVS, sgm; later 
1 Ramsay, Historical Commentary on the Galatians, 337-344- 
2 The fact that violent emotions such as anger, jealousy, or 
grief find one of their natural and appropriate expressions in 
abstinence from food (1 S.17 2034 1 K.214/) need not be 
further dwelt on here. The present article deals with fasting in 
its religious aspetts. 
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wa) TIY, “innãh néphes, sec below, § 5), to the Hebrews, 
meant, as amongst other Orientals it 
still means, total abstinence from meat 
and drink. Such abstinence lasted as a 
rule from sunrise to sunset, when it ended in a meal 
(cp e.g., Judg. 2026 r S.1424 2 S. 112 335) When a 
fast of more days than one is spoken of (1 S. 3113 ‘ seven 
days’ fast') the expression is to be understood in the 
sense that meat and drink were taken each day after 
sundown just as at present in the Mohammedan fast of 
Ramadan. If, as in Esther 416, a prolonged fast 
extending over a specified number of days and nights 
is spoken of, this is to be regarded as exceptional. 
The weakened form of fasting which consists in ab- 
stinence from certain kinds of food and drink appears 
only as a development of later Judaism. Of Daniel we 
are told (Dan.102/) that he drank no wine, ate no 
flesh or dainty food, and abstained from anointing 
himself. It is a fast of this sort that we are to suppose 
in the case of Judith (Judith 86; see below, § 6). 

On the object of fasting the only express 
utterance of the OT occurs in 2 S. 1222: 

‘While the child was yet alive, 1 fasted and 
wept, for methought, Who knows whether Yahwé will not have 
compassion upon me, that the child may live? But now he is 
dead, why should I fast? Can I bring him back again?’ 

David is here said to have fasted in order to raise 
Yahwe's pity, and so make him inclined to listen to his 
prayer (see below, § 3). 

We may well doubt, however, whether we have here 
the original meaning of the act of fasting. For we 
could not thus explain how fasting became one of the 
most prevalent and widely diffused of mourning customs ; 
the passage merely suggests the uselessness of fasting 
as an element of mourning for the dead. It was well, 
therefore, to try another explanation, and that of 
Robertson Smith (Xel. Sem.) 434) seems likely to be 
correct. This scholar points out that sacrifice, being 
essentially a sacrificial meal, needed to be carefully 
prepared for ; this preparation was obtained by fasting. 

In addition to numerous parallels for such a preparation, he 
notices the fact that abstinence, thongh in another direction, 
was certainly a preparative for eating of the consecrated bread 
and sacrificial food (1 S.215 [6] 7). This is of much weight. 
We must, it is true, concede that fasting is nowhere mentioned 
as one of the details of preparation for a sacrifice, or ‘sanctifying 
oneself’ for a festal celebration. Rather is it represented every- 
where as a religious act of independent value. This, however, 
proves nothing against the possibility of such an origin of fast- 
ing ; it only shows that even in the earliest historical period the 
Hebrews had already lost this custom of fasting before sacrifice. 
And yet perhaps there may be a trace of the view of fasting 
which is here advocated in the reports in Exodus (3428 [J]; cp 
Dt. 99) that Moses on Mount Sinai neither ate nor drank for 
forty days and after that received from God the tables of the 
law. Daniel, too, received his revelations after a long fast 
(Dan. 93 102/7). 

The cases of Moses and Daniel prove that fasting 
was a means by which man was brought into such a 
condition that if was possible for God to have com- 
munion with him. Perhaps also a similar thought 
underlies and has had an influence on the report that 
Elijah passed forty days and forty nights in Horeb 
without meat or drink (cp also the fasting of Jesus, 
Mt.42). Fasting in mourning for the dead is sufficiently 
explained in the same way; the funeral meal is in its 
origin not different from a sacrificial meal, except in the 
fact that the offering is in the former case made, not to 
Yahwe but to the deceased. 

Fasting in sign of mourning finds express mention in the OT 
only twice; the men of Jabesh fast for Saul seven days (1 S. 
3113 1 Ch. 1012), and David and his people fast for Saul and 
Jonathan on the day of the arrival of the news of their death 
(2 8.112). 2 S.1221, however, warrants the conclusion that 
fasting in mourning was a pretty general custom; David's 
courtiers wonder that the king ceases to fast after the death of 
bis child, since, in their view—z.e., according to ordinary custom 
—that was the very time when he ought to have fasted. 

The explanation of the origin of fasting now given 
comes nowhere clearly to light in the OT; no con- 
sciousness of it remained, at least when the narratives 
came to be written. The custom itself, however, sur- 
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vived like so many other mourning usages (such as 
5. Mew rending of the garments) as a universally 
ie revalent expression of sorrow. 
significance. P P 


Fasting, therefore, is frequently mentioned in 
this connection (28.1116 335 121620 1 K.2127 Is.585 Joel 
212 f, Jonah 35 7% Ezral06 Neh. 91 Dan.93 Esther 43 1 Macc. 
847 Judith 413 86; cp Mourning Customs). 

As we have seen already, fasting gradually came to 
have a significance that raised it above all other 
mourning customs, being considered as a specially 
efficacious means of influencing the deity—a pain which 
man brought upon himself and which must awaken the 
divine pity. Thus it falls into the same category as 
sacrifice proper, which also in process of time came 
to be regarded as a surrender of property—a gift made 
to God (Jer. 1412). The suppliant fasted in order to 
give special emphasis to his prayer. Of course it is 
always some impending or actually present calamity 
which is the occasion of the act; there can be no 
fasting in times of prosperity, least of all on festivals 
(Judith86). How deeply rooted was this conception of 
the purpose of fasting can be seen from 2 S. 1216 77, 
where David is represented as holding fasting to be 
useless except where it reinforces a prayer; or from 
Is. 583 (post-exilic), where the people think that they 
have just cause for complaint because Yahwé pays no 
heed to their fasting. 

In practice, of course, there were all kinds of 
a Occasions occasions for fasting, and these remained 

for fastin the same, though the frequency of fasting 

& varied (see below). 

(a) Private.—Like David (2 S. 12 16 &), the pious Israelite 
fasted when his friends were sick (Ps. 3513). Ahab fasted, and 
not in vain, when Elijah predicted his downfall (x K. 2127 4); 
Nehemiah bewails with fasting the sad condition of the Jews in 
Jerusalem (Neh.14); Ezra and his companions, before their 
journey to Palestine, fast in order to secure the divine protection 
(Ezra 8 21), and Esther does the same before her perilous visit to 
the king (Esth. 4 16). 

(4) Public.—In cases of public danger or disaster, such as a 
plague of locusts (Joel 1 13A), or a reverse in war (Judg. 20 26 
2 Ch. 203 1 Macc. 347), the entire community or people fasted. 
It is true, the passages cited are all post-exilic; but such 


passages as t K.2l9 7 Is,1136 (G), Jer.366 f. show that 
public fasts were known also in the older period (see below). 


The idea of exciting the compassion of Yahwé by 
such self-mortification had at first, as we might expect, 
a very realistic form. The deity, it was 
thought, could not bear to look on while 
his servant had such acute suffering ; 
he became a fellow-sufferer and was moved to com- 
passion. With the spiritualising of the conception of 
God there came a gradual refinement of this idea. 
Fasting was no longer a self-inflicted chastisement, but 
a humbling of oneself before God ; thus the act assumed 
a spiritual complexion. 

When this change of view came about, we know not; a 
notable saying in one of the Elijah-narratives marks it as 
already complete. ‘Seest thou,’ says Yahwé to Elijah, ‘how 
Ahab has humbled himself before me? Because he has humbled 
himself before me, I will not bring the disaster in his days,’ etc. 
(G K. 2129; cp also Dt. 83). In this connection a heightened 
interest attaches to the remark that the ancient expression 
mys, s#, after the exile is pushed into the background by 
another, not known to have been used in pre-exilic times 
win) my, nnak nephes, ‘to humble, or mortify oneself’ (e.g., 
Lev. 16 29 31 Nu. 297 Is. 583 5, and often, and, with the addition 
of Diva 1 Jassdn2, Ps, 3513). The derivative MIYA, ta‘dnith, is 
a very frequent word for fasting in the post-biblical literature. 

All this makes it easy to understand the close relation 
of fasting and penitence. Great calamities were 
always regarded as manifestations of the divine anger, 
and supplication for their removal involved as a matter 
of course the penitent confession of guilt. In particular, 
general and public fasts must early have assumed the 
character of days of penitence. 

This seems to be the only satisfactory explanation of r K. 
2197, and may be safely assumed for the fast daysof Jeremiah’s 


time (Jer. 3669). Fasting is expressly associated with a con- 
fession of sin in the following passages (post-exilic) :—1 S. 76 


5. Spiritual 
conception. 


1 [According to Che. Ps.(2), ad loc., pyy is an interpolation 
suggested possibly by 69 ro [11].] 
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Neh. 91 Joel212/% ; similarly the great day of atonement is at 
the same time a fast day (Lev. 16 29 31). 


It was in the period immediately before the exile that 
fasting began to acquire special importance. It was 
6. leaner one of the expedients to which the 
development Jewish people resorted for averting the 
* dreaded calamity; the opinion that it 
had any intrinsic value is combated by Jeremiah (Jer. 
1412). The popular estimation of it went on increasing 
during and after the exile. This may be ascribed, 
partly at least, to a feeling of the need of religious 
exercises to take the place of the suspended temple 
services, The post-exilic differs from the pre-exilic 
period not only in the increased frequency of fasting, 
but still more in the adoption of this usage as one of 
those universally practised religious exercises which 
needed no extraordinary or specially definite occasion. 
This deprives fasting of much of its religious value. It 
becomes simply, at least in the eyes of the multitude, a 
meritorious work. Against this view the later prophets 
struggled (Is.583 7 Zech.75/.); but in vain. The 
picture of Judith (84 7) fasting every day ‘except the 
eves of the sabbaths, and the sabbaths, and the eves of 
the new moons, and the new moons, and the feasts and 
joyful days of the house of Israel’ shows us the ideal of 
piety prevalent in the later period. Fasting and prayer 
now becomes a constant combination of words (Judith 
4911 Tobitl28 Ecclus. 3426 Lk.237). The special 
days of the week devoted to public or private fasting 
were the second and the fifth (Monday and Thursday) ; 
very pious persons fasted on these days all the year 
through (Lk. 1812; Ta'dzith, 12a), It was forbidden to 
fast on Sabbaths, new moons, and feast days (also on 
the eves; see Judith 86, as above). Two degrees of 
fasting were distinguished. The less stringent form 
required abstinence from food and drink between 
sunrise and sunset; in the stricter, the fast lasted 
twenty-four hours, and abstinence from washing, anoint- 
ing, sleep, and work, were added. 

Public fasting too became much more frequent in 
post-exilic times. During the exile had arisen the custom 
of observing four yearly fast-days to commemorate 
the calamities of Jerusalem. That of the fourth month 
had reference to the capture of the city by the Chaldzeans 
(Jer. 526 f.), that of the fifth to the destruction of the 
city and temple (Jer. 5212 f.), that of the seventh to the 
murder of Gedaliah (Jer. 411), that of the tenth to 
the commencement of the siege (Jer. 524). These fast- 
days were not taken into the law, and disappeared after 
the time of Zechariah. They were revived after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans ; according to 
Dalman, however (PRE@)7167.), in Palestine only the 
ninth of the fifth month (Ab) was observed in com- 
memoration of the destruction of Jerusalem first by the 
Chaldzeans and afterwards by the Romans, both of 
which events, according to Josephus (B/ vi.58), happened 
on the same day of the year. In Babylonia the other 
three anniversaries also were permanent public fast days. 
The law itself enjoins rigorous fasting for the great day 
of atonement only (see ATONEMENT, DAY OF). On the 
(very late) fast of the thirteenth of Adar, which professed 
to commemorate the counsel of Haman that all the Jews 
should be put to death, see PURIM. 

Over and above these regular public fasts it was 
competent for the community at any time of trouble or 
distress to enjoin a fast. Special public fasts of this 
kind were very common. Among such occasions one 
of the most frequent was the failure of the autumn rains. 
If by new moon of Chisleu no rain had fallen, three fast 
days were held ; if the drought still continued, the fasts 
were renewed and intensified. 

Keil, Handb. d. Bibl. Arch. 353 J., Nowack, HA 2270; 
Benzinger, HA 165, 484, 4773 art. ‘Fasten’ in Riehm’s HIVD, 

and Buhl in PRE(@)5 768 f; Smend AT Rel. 
Literature. Gesck.(2) 142, 319; WRS Rel Semz.(2) 433 f 


Schiirer, G/V(3) 2 489, ; Dalman, art. ‘Gottes- 
dienst, Synagogaler’ in PRE()7 16 /. 3 1B: 
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FAT (b930), Ex.2913. See Foop, § 10, LIVER, 
SACRIFICE.’ 
FATE. See FORTUNE AND DESTINY, 


FATHER (AN, etymology unknown; tratHp). We 
shall treat this subject here only in so far as it can be 
treated independently of ‘sonship’ (see Son). The 
following are special uses of the term ‘ father.’ 

(1) A title of respect, 1 S. 2411 (David calls Saul ‘my father’). 
(2) A near or distant ancestor, £g., Gen. 2813 (Abraham the 
‘father’ of Jacob); Dt. 265 and Is. 43 27 (the patriarch Jacob); 
Mt. 39 Jn. 856 (Abraham); Lk. 132 (David). So especially in 
the plural: Ex.313 1K. 821 Mt. 2330 Jn. 420 63r 1 Cor. 101. 
Cp WRS Kia. 117f 

Usage naturally permitted the same word to be used 
of the ancestors of a tribe and of those of an individual, 
for the tribe was viewed as an organism (see GENE- 
ALOGIES Í., §2; GOVERNMENT, § 2). For ‘father’s’ or 
‘fathers’ house’ (3x m3, max m2), cp FAMILY, § 2. 

(3) The reputed founder of a city, Gen. 3319 1 Ch. 251 fi 44 
etc.; or (4) of a guild or class of men, Gen.420 (5) An 
honorific title of priests, Judg. 1710; or (6) prophets, 2 K. 212 
513 621 13 1431 or (7) teachers, Mt. 239 (cp in later times, Abba 
Shaul, Abba Eleazar). (8) An official title of the chief adminis- 
trator or vizier, Gen. 458,2 perhaps also Is. 2221 (Duhm); cp 
G’s addition to Esth. 313, and the commentators on 1 Macc. 11 32. 

In Is. 95 [6] ay tax (see ABIHUD) we should perhaps 
read 7m ‘3x, ‘glorious father’ (z.e., governor), parallel 
to oby ny, ‘prosperous prince’; but (dient) vas 
‘ Mighty one (of Israel)’ is much better (for details see 
Che. in Crit. Bzb.). The difficulties of all the ordinary 
explanations of MT may be seen from the commentaries 


(e.g, Del. and Duhm). 

(9) Applied to Yahwé as the creator or producer of the people 
of Israel, of mankind in general, and of all natural phenomena, 
Dt. 326 Is, 6316 648[7] Mal. 210 Job 3828. Tg. renders Is. 
63 16 647 paraphrastically, ‘thou whose compassion for us is as 
great as that of a father for children.’ 


Note also the use of 6 warjp, ‘the Father,’ as a title 
of God in Acts 17 (6 marjp alone), Mt. 1127 2436 2819 
and || passages, where ó marńp and 6 vids occur together ; 
ò maThp=ABBA [g.v.]. On the other NT phrases, ‘my 
Father,’ ‘your Father,’ sometimes with the addition of 
‘who is in heaven,’ also ‘our Father who is in heaven,’ 
and on the whole conception of ‘the heavenly Father,’ 
see Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 1 150-162. 


FATHOM (opryia; Acts 2728). 
AND MEASURES. 


FATLING, an animal fattened for slaughter; see 
CATTLE, § 5. 

In EV it represents (1) pmp, #zē%īm, Ps. 6615¢, for which 
read DNW, so Che. on Is.517, SBOT ‘Isa.’ Heb. 83; (2) 
kip, 777, 28.613, etc., see CATTLE, § 2 (5), and cp ya 
bar?, Ezek. 343 RV ; (3) Dune, 15.159, for which pyngin, 


hassménim, should be read; see Dr. ad loc. 3% (4) ovrecora, 
Mt. 224=ocrevra of LXX. 


FAUCHION (akinakuc), Judith 136 169 AV, RV 
SCIMITAR. See WEAPONS. 


FAWN n, Cant. 45 73 [4] RV); see RoE, 3. 
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Minor feasts (§ 8). 
Changes (§§ 9-12). 

. Later additions (§ 13,7). 
Literature (§ 15). 

Amongst the ancient Hebrews, as amongst all other 
ancient peoples, there was no distinction between 
religious and secular feasts ; there was 
no feast without a sacrifice, and there 
was no sacrifice that was not a feast.4 


See WEIGHTS 


Character (§ 1). 
Earlier stages (§§ 2-5). 
Tone (§ 6,4). 


1. Their social 
character. 


1 Tg. substitutes *27 for ‘IN where Israelites, and "3 where 


non-{sraelites, are the speakers. 
Onk. renders Abrech (Gen. 41 43), ‘father of the king.’ See, 
however, JosEPH ii., § 6. 


3 EV might suggest the reading DDWY, cp Neh. 8 x0. 

4['Feast.’ For anvin, ond (Eccles. 10 19 cp Dan 5 1), 
€opry, etc., see Meats; for id (cp 2Ch. 3022 Lam. 27), see 
ASSEMBLY, 2; and for in, see below, §§ 4, 6, 9, 113 cp 
Dance, § 3.] 
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Nor was there any sharp line of demarcation, as there 
is amongst modern nations, between social and religious 
life; religious observances formed one department of 
social duty. A close bond of union and of intercourse, 
originally conceived as physical, connected the members 
of a clan with their god. If the clan was celebrating a 
joyful festival, their god must participate in it. For the 
Israelitish nomads in particular, no festival was complete 
without the eating of meat, whilst the slaughtering of an 
animal for food was always at the same time a sacrifice. 
On the other hand, a sacrifice in the most ancient 
periods had, as a rule, the character of a public feast. 
The deity stood in direct relation not so much to the 
individual man as to the clan or tribe as a whole. Ac- 


cordingly, sacrifice was originally an affair of the clan. 

Sacrifices offered by a private individual were the exception, 
and even in later times they betray something of the character 
of a public feast, inasniuch as the members of the same tribe 
were always welcome as guests. ‘Even a private offering was 
not complete without guests, and the surplus of sacrificial flesh 
was not sold but distributed with an open hand’ (WRS Rel 
Sent.(2) 264). 


We find only a few traces in the OT of regularly 
recurring feasts celebrated by the Hebrews in their 
Tene nomadic state before the immigration into 
; Canaan. The three great annual feasts, so 
important at a later date, —Massõōth, Pente- 
cost, and the Feast of Tabernacles, —are the 
festivals of an agricultural people, which were first 
adopted by the Hebrews in Canaan. On the other 
hand, one portion of the Feast of Masséth—the Pass- 
over—goes back to the nomadic life of the Hebrews. 
Even Jewish tradition has preserved the correct view, 
that the foundation of the Passover is earlier than the 
Exodus—that even before Moses the Hebraic pastoral 
tribes were accustomed to celebrate a spring festival 
with offerings from their herds (Ex. 716 1024 J., etc.). 
This is confirmed by the fact that the ancient Arabians 
also observed a similar festival in the spring. The old 
Hebrew feast, however, like that of the Arabians, had 
not the same meaning as the later Passover, which 
represented the offering of the tribute due to the deity 
from the herd. The peculiar ritual of the Passover 
points more particularly to the view that the feast, like 
all sacrifices, was originally intended, by means of the 
sacramental acts of eating the sacrificial meat and 
partaking of the blood of the victim, to strengthen the 
union of the members of the tribe both with each other 
and with the deity. In this way they thought to insure 
themselves against every harm and danger. Besides 
the feast of Passover, the festival of the New Moon 
also appears to go back to a period before the 
conquest of Canaan: it was originally simply astro- 
nomical and quite unconnected with agriculture. Its 
wide prevalence among the Semites, its great im- 
portance, and above all, its connection with the 
ancient family sacrifices (x S. 205 7%), speak for its high 
antiquity. The Sabbath, on the other hand, may very 
probably have had its origin in agriculture. A third 
feast, which the Hebrews may have brought over with 
them from their nomadic life, is the feast of sheep- 
shearing (1S. 25225S.1323; cpGen. 3812). See further, 
PASSOVER, PENTECOST, SABBATH, TABERNACLES. 

The introduction of the worship of Yahwé among all 
the Hebrew tribes, so far as we can judge from the 
oldest sources, appears to have altered 


nomadic 
stage. 


ne ite . the character of these feasts only in so 
mee tae AT they were now all celebrated 
Canaan. 


in honour of the common God Yahweé, 
and no longer of the several tribal deities. Very import- 
ant, on the other hand, were the alterations in these, as 
in other departments of religion, brought about by the 
settlement in the land of Canaan. Those feasts which 
were connected with pastoral life immediately fell very 
decidedly into the background. 


The feast of sheep-shearing, for gzample, was important only 
for those districts of the country in which the nature of the land 
made cattle-breeding play an important part—e.g., in tbe S. of 
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Canaan. There it retained its position as a local feast down to 
the time of the kings (1S. 252 25.1323); but as early as the 
oldest legislation it was no longer reckoned as one of the universal 
feasts. The same thing seems to have happened in the case of 
the Passover. This feast also fell very decidedly into the 
background and was subordinated to the countryman’s spring- 
festival, the offering of the first-fruits of the harvest ; and in the 
earliest legislation relating to feasts it is not counted as an 
independent feast at all (in Ex. 3425 the name fésa@Zz is a later 
insertion). Probably in particular districts, where there was 
little cattle-breeding, it fell out of observance entirely (cp 
2K.2321 7). Where it was celebrated it coalesced more and 
more with the feast of the beginning of harvest, as might 
easily happen, since both harvests fell approximately about the 
same time. Lastly, the feast of the New Moon retained its 
high position among feasts in popnlar usage (1 S. 20 4 7% Am. 85 
Hos. 213 [11] Is. 113); but this feast also is entirely, and, it 
appears, purposely ignored in the legislation. 

When the Israelites became settled, the old feasts 
were displaced by a new cycle closely connected with 
agriculture. In the spring ‘when the 
sickle is first put to the corn’ (Dt. 
169), the first-fruits of the new crop 
were offered at the feast of ‘unleavened bread’ (Zag 
ham-massoth, nisin in). Seven weeks later the ‘ feast of 
weeks’ or ‘harvest-feast’ (niyaw an, Zag Saba ‘oth or an 
spn, hag hak-kasir : Ex. 3422 2316) marked the end 
of the harvest. Between these two feasts was contained 
a great seven-weeks’ harvest-festival (Is. 92 [3]). The 
end of the cycle of feasts in the autumn was marked 
by the feast of Tabernacles, termed in the old legislation 
‘the feast of ingathering at the year’s end’ (monn an, 
hag hd'dsiph: Ex. 3422 2316). In the old law of 
feasts all three stood side by side as of equal 
authority and importance, all requiring a visit to the 
sanctuary. ‘This can hardly have been the case in 
practice. At all events the historical books only testify 
to the autumn feast (Judg. 927 1 S.lı Æ 1 K.1232 
638). It is called merely ‘the feast’ or ‘the feast of 
Yahwe’ (ann, kekag, or mw in, kag Yahwe: 1 K.82 
12 32 Judg. 2119 Lev. 283941 Ezek. 4525 Neh. 8 14 
Zech. 1416 7). Its pre-eminence over the other 
feasts is easily intelligible: it was the concluding 
festival of thanksgiving for the whole of the harvest. 
The spring feasts, however, also came into existence 
fairly early, alongside of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
as is proved by the law and also by Isaiah (92291 
etc.) The other feasts, as Wellhausen remarks 
(Prol. 94), were celebrated only in local circles, at 
home and not at the famous sanctuaries. 

The harvest feasts were connected with the land of 
Canaan. Nothing exhibits more clearly than this fact 
the natural foundation of the ancient religious beliefs and 
observances of Israel. These feasts were connected, not 
with historical acts of deliverance by Yahwe, but with 
the products of the earth, which were Yahwe’s gifts. 
Hence it clearly follows that they cannot have had 
their origin with a nomadic people of the desert, 
but must have sprung up in the country itself. We 
shall not be wrong in assuming that they were originally 
Canaanite feasts, which in common with so many other 
portions of the Israelitish worship of Baal were sub- 
sequently transferred to Yahwé. 

There is direct evidence for the Canaanite origin of the 
autumn feast : every autumn the citizens of Shechem celebrated 
their feast of Ail/zlim (Judg. 927). The rites of this festival 
were in themselves neither gentile nor Israelitish: they only 
became one or the other when they were connected with a 
definite deity. The Canaanites regarded their god as lord of 
the country and the dispenser of its fruits, and accordingly gave 
him the tribute due therefrom. For the Israelites, Yahwé was 
the ‘ Baal’ of Canaan, to whom they owed their country and all 
that it contained; accordingly they kept the feasts in his 
honour. 

The attitude of mind which dominated these agri- 
cultural festivals has thus already been indicated: the 

5 festal gifts and sacrifices were the tribute 

= acai owed and paid to the lord of the country. 

* Robertson Smith (Red. Sem.) 111 f: 244 
458 7.) has conclusively proved that this was not the 
genuine Semitic conception of sacrifices and feasts. 
Nevertheless it was a conception that was continually 


4, Become 
agricultural. 
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coming more and more into prominence. Even the 
old legislation extended the demand for tribute to the 
increase of the flock, and required that the first-born of 
cattle should be sacrificed on the eighth day after birth 
(Ex. 3419 2229), Further, after this conception had 
once become prominent, the Passover also was conformed 
to it, although its peculiar ritual was entirely contrary 
thereto. In Ex. 1] and 12 the narrative of JE is based 
on the conception that Yahwé took the first-born of 
men and cattle among the Egyptians as a compensation, 
because Pharaoh had not allowed the Israelites to 
sacrifice the firstlings of their cattle due to Yahwe. 
Hence the conception of a tribute from the herd had 
already found its way into the feast in ancient 
times, and this modification of the old feast may 
have considerably aided its coalescence with the feast of 
Massoth. The firstlings of the flock corresponded to 
the first-fruits of the field; the essence or foundation of 
either feast was now the same. Still it must be noticed, 
in contrast with the law in Deuteronomy, that the 
amount of the gifts was left to the freewill of the giver. 
Tithe was first required in Deuteronomy (cp TAXATION); 
before that nothing was specifically required except the 
firstborn. Further, in contrast to the festal ordinance 
of the Priestly Code, in ancient times and down to 
Deuteronomy the offerings and tributes coincide with 
each other. Nothing is said of any other offerings at 
the feasts except those which consisted of the tribute. 

Corresponding to this natural foundation of the whole 
religion, an entirely cheerful tone characterises all 

P the feasts. ‘Thou shalt rejoice before 

6. Their Vane a : : 

4 ahweé’ is continually repeated in D. 
Joyousness. The main feature of the festivals was 
unquestionably the joyous sacrificial meal; that this 
was not always particularly solemn is proved by Eli’s 
suspicion about Hannah (1 S. 114 cp Am. 28 Is. 287 f.). 
Dancing and processions also formed a not unimportant 
part of the festival, as is indicated by the name in (Zaz) 
(see DANCE, §§ 3, 5 £). At the autumn feast in the 
vineyards of Shiloh the young maidens performed 
choral dances (Judg. 2119 %). Nowhere else is it more 
clearly seen that the key-note of the piety of the earlier 
Israelites was a feeling of joyful security. ‘The ancient 
Israelite was contented with his God, and knew that 
his God was contented with him. This was attested to 
him by the gifts of the field and of the flock, by the 
prosperity of the community. On the other hand, the 
misfortune of a single individual could not come into 
account when compared with the wellbeing of the 
community as a whole. Thus there could not have been 
any permanent feeling of a need for atonement—apart 
from exceptional manifestations of divine wrath in the 
shape of drought, pestilence, or other national calamities ; 
much less could there have been room for regular 
festivals of atonement. 

The important part played by the feasts in the religion 
of ancient Israel is best seen from the representations of 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. ‘These 
prophets give the impression that the 
entire religious observances of the 
nation were contained in these feasts. Special cases 
apart, the individual Israelite saved up his offering for 
these feasts (1 S. 13 21), ‘ satisfying the religious feelings 
in the interval by vows to be discharged when the 
festal season came round’ (Rel Sem.) 254). Were 
the feasts allowed to drop, the whole of the divine 
worship would fall with them; this it is that gives 
the prophetic threat of exile its sting (Hos. 213 [11] 
FF. 91-6 Is. 3297). On this account a high estimate 
must also be set upon the influence of these feasts 
on the religious and national development of the 
people. Such feasts were continually reviving not 
only the religious life but also, and at the same time, 
the national feeling. If the pilgrims from the different 
tribes coming in this way from far and near to a famous 
sanctuary found themselves united in common festal 


7. Place in 
religious life. 
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rejoicings and common thanksgivings to Yahwé, these 
meetings must have continually given fresh strength 
to the feeling of unity, which in Israel rested mainly on 
the basis of the common religion. The feasts brought 
home to each man’s conscionsness the fact that all 
Israel owed the produce of its land to ome God. 
Besides this, various kinds of business and of trade no 
doubt attached themselves to these feasts (Dt. 3318 7), 
as was the case among the ancient Arabians. On the 
other hand it is most important to observe—and this 
makes a substantial difference between the early feasts 
and those of the period after the Exile—that in ancient 
times there is no one vast and united festal community 
that offers its common sacrifices, but the separate 
sacrificial communities, households and families, unite 
for the sacrificial meal (cp 1 S. 1). 
The three great annual festivals were not the only feasts of the 
ancient Israelites. Even the old law of feasts (Ex. 23 12) recog- 
nised the Sabbath as a day of rest from the busy 
8. Minor toil of the working days, and also as a day of glad 
feasts. and joyful festivity (cp Hos. 213 [11] 2 K.423 
etc.) It has already been mentioned that the 
feast of the New Moon was celebrated universally, the passover 
and the feast of sheep-shearing in particular districts. A merely 
local importance also attached to the feast which the daughters 
of Israel celebrated in memory of Jephthah’s ill-fated daughter 
(Judg. 11 40), a festival the original significance of which is 
obscure (see JEPHTHAH, § 6). The local cults up and down the 
country may have shown many instances of similar feasts 
celebrated in memory of some historical or legendary event. 
The introduction of Deuteronomy as the law of the 
state in the time of Josiah gave the impulse to a 
complete transformation of the ancient 
feasts. The author of D himself, it is 
true, neither intended nor was conscious 
of any such revolution. His injunction to celebrate 
all feasts in Jerusalem is designed to effect an altera- 
tion only in form, leaving the substance of the feasts 
untouched. Apart from this one requirement, D's 
attitude towards the ancient religious customs is 
throughout conservative. Like the old law of feasts, 
it ignores the new moon, and leaves the Sabbath 
what it had been hitherto, a day of rejoicing and 
gladness. Nor does it interfere with the three great 
feasts, at which all had to appear before Yahwè. 
Their connection with agriculture remains undis- 
turbed, except in the case of the feast of Passover 
(see below). On account of this connection also, 
no alteration was made in the manner of determin- 
ing the dates of the feasts (Dt.16913) which had 
hitherto prevailed, though this was really demanded by 
their centralisation. The feast of weeks and the 
autumn feast continued to be as before the cheerful 
festivals, at which men ate and drank and made merry 
before Yahwé (Dt.1218 1426 161114 2611). The 
celebration of the feast consisted, as hitherto, solely in 
the offering up of the first-fruits of the earth and the 
firstlings of the flock. D goes beyond the old legislation 
in fixing the Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles to 
last for seven days, and Pentecost for one day: this 
however is hardly to be considered as an innovation, 
but rather as fixing the custom that had developed 
itself in the course of time. 


9. Deutero- 
nomic laws. 


Nor is there any real innovation in the fact that D employs 
fresh names; besides A/asséth it uses the designation Pésak 
(non, pésah, Dt. 161 16); for the autumn feast it employs the 
designation žag hassukkoth, maon 3m, ‘feast of tabernacles’ (Dt. 
1613 7-).. The latter is to be traced simply to the old custom 
(Is. 18) of living out in the gardens and vineyards in huts made 
of boughs during the vintage and olive-gathering. In the 
spring feast, however, we meet for the first time, at all events 
in D, the completed combination of the Passover and Massdth 
(16 r), but in all probability it had already by degrees become fully 
established as a religious custom (see above, §5). The connection 
of this feast with the Exodus also, the most important alteration 
in D (see below), finds at least some countenance in the old 
tradition (Ex. 1234 39) according to which the Israelites at their 
exodus had no time to provide themselves with provisions for 
the journey, but were obliged to take away the dough unleavened 
and to make themselves cakes of it. On the other hand, the 
loss of the ritual peculiar to the passover appears to be an 
innovation (Dt. 16 x 7); this it is to be explained as a necessary 
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consequence of its being celebrated no longer at home but in 
the temple at Jerusalem. 

Although D thus spared the ancient religious customs 
in as far as this could be done consistently with 

its fundamental id iza- 
tooratie ™ Cae of the garala 
developments tion of religious observances, it was 
* eventually inevitable that this centraliza- 
tion should carry with it a train of consequences which 
the author of Deuteronomy had never thought of. 
The immediate result of the transference of the cultus 
to Jerusalem was the detachment of the feast from its 
natural basis. The common celebration of the feast on 
one day, which certainly was not originally required to 
be the same every year, severed its close connection 
with the harvest, since the latter in the various districts, 
differing so widely in climate, could not have been fixed 
in advance for one particular date. The ancient in- 
terpretation of the feast was gradually lost sight of by 
explanations (already begun in D) from historical events 
(above, § 9). ‘History is not, like the harvest, an 
experience of the separate households, but rather an 
experience of the nation as a whole’ (We. Pro/.@ ror). 
Further, if the feasts lost their individual character in 
this way, and gradually became days of commemoration 
of events in the religious history of the nation, there 
was no longer any reason for their retaining any peculiar 
ritual. The characteristic sacrifice of the firstlings, 
which moreover became impossible at the central 
sanctuary (as is already recognised in Dt. 14 24-26}, 
came to be unnecessary, and could give place to the 
regular sacrificial service. With all this, and particularly 
with the decay of the old festival customs, disappeared 
also the old feeling in connection with them. 

To celebrate a feast at the beginning and the end of harvest 
at heme in the narrow circle of a sacrificial society, and there to 
eat the first-fruits before Yahwé, was a very different thing 
from the head of the family’s taking with him to Jerusalem the 
proper tribute in money or in kind, there to deliver it at the 
temple, or to barter it for the things necessary for a sacrificial 
meal—a proceeding that has to be permitted as early as D 
(Dt. 14 24-26) In Jerusalem a sacrificial meal properly so 
called was no longer possible ; only in the rarest cases could the 
pilgrim toa feast at Jerusalem have around him there his family, 
his relatives, and his friends, and all who formed the small 
religious spree at home and at the sanctuaries scattered over 
the country (1 5.1). He himself was completely lost in the vast 
national assembly of persons otherwise strangers to him. Thus 
the joyous character of the ancient nature-festival gave place 
to the seriousness suitable to days of commemoration of epochs 
in the religious history of the people, and nothing further 
prevented the attitude of mind that later dominated the whole 


divine service—penitent consciousness of sin—from making its 
way into the feast also. 


The legislation in P boldly carried out these con- 


sequences to their last results. The feasts were 
11. The unalterably fixed by month and day 
Priestly Law (Lev. 285 7% Nu. 28 7). The new 
“moon, as all the feasts were thus 


regulated by reference to it, acquired a new importance, 
and was itself also accordingly adopted into the cycle 
of feasts (Nu. 2811 7). The Sabbath rest, from being 
recreation after labour, became inactivity pure and 
simple, and thus from being a pleasure became an 
ascetic service (Ex. 1627 f. 3112 J. etc., see SABBATH). 
The Exile more than anything else contributed to the 
increase of its importance ; after the sacrificial service 
had fallen out of use, the Sabbath and circumcision 
remained the two sole ‘signs of the covenant’ (Ex. 3113 
cp Neh. 10307). A further extension of the sabbatical 
scheme led to the institution of the sabbatical year and 
of the year of Jubilee, which must be held to have been 
purely theoretical developments of the idea of the 
Sabbath, quite incapable of realisation in practice. 
The transformation of nature-festivals into festivals of 
religious history had not yet been achieved in the case 
of the feast of Pentecost, which therefore, on this 
account, was treated as more or less of secondary 
importance ; only one day was given to it, whilst the 
Passover and the feast of Tabernacles had eight (Lev. 
2316 J: Nu. 2826 7). The feast of Tabernacles was 
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now interpreted as commemorating the fact that the 
Israelites dwelt in tents in the wilderness ; there was no 
longer any word about the first-fruits of the harvest 
(Lev. 2333 7% 39 f. Num. 2912). In the case of the 
Passover this tendency actually went so far that the 
festival came to be not merely the echo of a divine act 
of deliverance, but itself such an act; it was now 
explained as instituted before the Exodus zz order that 
Yahwe might spare the firstborn of the Israelites, not 
because he had spared them (Ex. 121-20). Finally, two 
new feast-days of purely ecclesiastical significance were 
introduced : the ecclesiastical new year and the feast of 
atonement on the 1st and roth days respectively of the 
7th month, that is, immediately before the feast of 
Tabernacles. That these feasts, of so wholly different 
a character, should have been placed on a level with 
the others shows in a striking manner how completely 
the meaning of the old feasts had faded out of memory. 

It is easy to understand that the transformation of these 
haggim (dances) into feasts of atonement was never completely 
carried out, and therefore for the new and altered time a special 
feast of atonement came to be required. None the less the 
ritual of the several feasts betrays that all alike were reduced 
to the condition of purely ecclesiastical services. Only the 
Passover must, in accordance with its new interpretation, have 
the ancient rite of the sprinkling with blood restored to it (Ex. 
121 7), however ill-suited to the new conditions. The ritual 
of the other feasts was perfectly uniform : a wearisome monotony 
of countless burnt-offerings and sin-offerings combined with 
Sabbath rest and vast gatherings at the sanctuary (Nu. 28 7). 
Besides, these offerings are not, as formerly, voluntary gifts, 
but legally fixed dues paid by the community at large in which 
the individual has no direct share, but which are efficacious, 
ex opere operato, as acts of the priest, for the benefit of the whole. 

So far as the old feasts had any further development 
at all in the later times after the Exile, this took place 

12. Further pong oe on the lines laid down by 
modifeations. is is particularly obvious in the 

case of the Sabbath and of the feast of 
Pentecost. The idea of the Sabbath embodied in P 
became ever more predominant, and led to a number of 
statutory regulations, which prescribed down to the 
minutest detail what was to be done and what left undone 
on the Sabbath. Moreover, just as P had already 
transferred the idea of the Sabbath to the other feasts 
also, so strict Sabbath rest came more and more to be 
an essential part of all festivals. The feast of Pentecost 
became—after the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
temple—a feast of commemoration of the giving of the 
law on Sinai, thus completing the process of trans- 
formation of the nature-feasts that has been already 
indicated. In other respects the work of later Judaism 
was in the main confined to minute elaboration of the 
ritual of the feasts. In this respect alone did the law 
still admit (and require) any supplement. The rise of 
a double celebration of the principal feast-days (with 
the exception of the day of ATONEMENT) among the 
Jews of the Diaspora, is characteristic of the spirit of 
legality that governed their celebration. Owing to the 
manner in which the new moon was fixed by direct 
observation (see New Moon), it was not possible to 
give the Jews of the Diaspora due notice beforehand of 
the dates of the feasts which were determined by it. On 
this account they celebrated the more important feasts 
twice over, in order that on one at all events of the 
two days the feast might be celebrated in common by 
all. The feast of the NEW YEAR (g.v.) could come 
to be celebrated twice over even in Jerusalem itself. 
In the case of Purim it might happen in the intercalary 
years that it had to be repeated in the second month 
Adar (Aeg. 14; ep PURIM). There could be no clearer 
proof of the importance now set upon the exact date of 
the celebration. 

To these ancient feasts, in the Maccabean period and 
later, were added the following 
new feasts: (1) the feast of Purim 
in commemoration of the abortive 
machinations of Haman against the 
Jews of the Persian empire (Esth. 923-32: see PURIM, and 
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cp ESTHER, § 7); (2) the feast of the Dedication of the 
Temple (1 Macc. 459 Jo. 1022), in commemoration of 
the reconsecration of the temple by Judas the Maccabee 
(see DEDICATION, FEAST OF); (3) the feast of Nicanor 
(1 Mace. 7 49 2 Macc. 15 36), celebrated on the 13th of Adar 
to commemorate the victory of Judas the Maccabee over 
NICANOR (g.v., 1) at Beth-horon in 161 B.C. This 
feast was still kept in the time of Josephus (Anz. xii. 105); 
later it passed completely into oblivion and the fast of 
Esther (apog mpm) was transposed to its day (see 
Purim). (4) The feast of the Capture of the Citadel 
(1 Mace. 1350-52), instituted by Simon the Maccabee 
in memory of the recovery of the Akra, the Syrian 
citadel in Jerusalem, on the 23rd of Iyyar, 171 Sel. era 
(= May 142 B.c.). This feast is not mentioned by 
Josephus; apparently it had already been forgotten. 
(cp silence of Meg. Ta‘dnith). (5) The feast of the 
Wood-Bringing (7 Trv vħopopiðv éopry, Jos. B/ ii. 
176), according to Josephus celebrated on the 14th of 
Léos (=the Jewish Ab: ep B/ii. 177). The date of 
its origin is unknown. 


As early as Nehemiah are recorded regulations in reference 
to the deliveries of wood to be made by ‘the houses of our 
fathers’ for the altar of burnt-offering (Neh. 1034 1331). Inthe 
Mishna nine days in the year are appointed for these deliveries 
of wood ; the chief day was the 15th of Ab, on which the priests 
and Levites brought their wood ; this seems to have given that day 
in some degree the character of a feast (7a‘dnith 45; see Schür. 
GVI (2) 2 208 (3) 260 f [ET 8 252], and cp CANTICLEs, § 8). 

(6) To the period subsequent to the destruction of Jerusalem 
belongs the reintroduction of two fast days. Of the four fast 

days which were observed during the Exile 

14. After and immediately after it (Zech.735 8109), 

destruction of those of the fourth and fifth months acquired 

Jerusalem. 2 new meaning: on the 17th of the fourth 

month the city was stormed by the Romans 

under Titus: in the fifth month, on the roth day, according to 

Josephus (B/ vi. 45), or on the oth, according to the Talmud, 

the Romans destroyed the temple. Both days were observed + 

at a much later date the feast of the Rejoicing of the Law 
with feasting and mourning. 

(7) Lastly, there was instituted a ‘feast of rejoicing for the 
Law’ (annan nnn an, Aag Ssimhath hattorah). It was 
celebrated on the 23rd of ‘Tishri, immediately after the eight 
days of the feast of Tabernacles. It is on the Sabhath after 
the feast of Tabernacles that the reading in the synagogue 
of the fifty-four great Ja@rdshis into which the Pentateuch is 
divided, begins. As for the antiquity of the feast, all that can 
be said is that the present cycle of pdrdshim was already an 
institution of very old standing in the first half of the eighth 
century (cp Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vortr., 37). 

The foregoing sketch aims at giving a general picture of the 
character and development of the Hebrew feasts. For details 
as to their ritual, reference mnst be made to the special articles : 
ATONEMENT, Day of; DEDICATION, Feast of; New Moon, 
New Year, Passover, Pentecost, Purim, TABERNACLES, 
SABBATH. Cp also HEXATEUCH, § 21 /. 

The most important recent works are :—We. Prol.{4) ('95), 
82-117; Stade, GV/ 1 (87), 497.7%; Benzinger, HA ('94), 

464-478; Nowack, A ('94), 2138-2037 
15. Literature. Kue. Religion of Israel; WRS O7/JC; 

Buhl, art. ‘ Gottesdienstliche Zeiten im AT.’ 
in PRE()719 7, etc. These all accept the Grafian view of 
the post-exilic date of P. For the attitude of the opponents of 
this theory, who represent the traditional views, Oehler’s art. 
‘Feste, PRE 3) 4538 7, and his Theol. d. AT, may be con- 
sulted; also Green, The Hebrew Feasts in thetr relation to 
Recent Critical Hypotheses concerning the Pentateuch C85). For 
further references see separate articles mentioned above. 1, B. 


FELIX (pHAiz [Ti. WH]). Antonius Felix, of the 
court of Claudius, probably, like his brother Pallas, a 
freedman of Antonia (the mother of Claudius), succeeded 
Cumanus as procurator of Palestine (52-60 A.D.) ;1 see 
ISRAEL, § 99. His whole career eminently befitted his 
origin and is thus tersely summed up by Tacitus (Hist. 
59): per omnem saevitiam ac libidinem jus regium 
servili ingenio exercuit. It is a striking illustration of 
the importance of freedmen at the court of Claudius 
that besides obtaining the procuratorship he was actually 
thrice married into royal families.2 His tenure of office 


1 On the dates see CHRONOLOGY, § 66. According to Tacitus 
(Ann. 1254) Felix had been administering Samaria and Judæa 
whilst Cumanus was procurator of Galilee; see on this the 
literature cited by Schür. Mrst. 2173, n. 14. 

2 Of his two wives who are known to us, one was a grand- 
daughter of Mark Antony and Cleopatra; the other, Dxusilla, 
was the danghter of Agrippa I. (see HERODIAN FAMILY, 10). 
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was marked by interminable revolts and dissensions. 
‘The disturbances of the Zealots had been followed by 
the excesses of the Sicarii (see ZEALOT). Religious 
fanatics ‘not so impure in their deeds but more wicked 
in their intentions,’ fired by Messianic hopes and ex- 
pectations, were ruthlessly put to the sword. Of such 
was the Egyptian prophet of Acts 2138 (see Jos. B/ 
11.135, Anv¢. xx. 86). The latter period of his pro- 
curatorship was marked by two prominent events at 
CÆSAREA (g.v., 1). Paul, who had been accused 
of defiling the temple (Acts 2128), and of preaching the 
resurrection from the dead (74. 223 J: ; cp 236d 2421), 
was sent hither for safety’s sake by CLAUDIUS LYSIAS, 
and was accused in the presence of Felix (Acts 24). 
One hesitates to estimate the character of Felix from 
account of the trial: v. 224 is notably difficult, and 
it is not easy to decide whether the procurator already 
knew something of the teaching of Jesus, or whether 
he recognised the inner significance of Paul’s speech. 
It is probable that to Felix Paul was no more than one 
of the many fanatics who had arisen in the past years, 
and it agrees with the general tendency of Acts to infer 
that the writer’s aim was to indicate the neutral attitude 
of Rome to the new faith (cp ACTS, § 5). 

At Cæsarea, again, a conflict arose between the 
Jewish and the Syrian inhabitants respecting equality of 
civic privileges. Felix interposed on behalf of the latter 
and silenced the Jews by military force. Deputations 
were sent to Rome, one demanding a speedy settlement 
of the question, the other, from the Jews, denouncing 
the conduct of the procurator. Felix was recalled and 
his place taken by Festus [g.v.]. Through the in- 
fluence of Pallas, Felix escaped punishment, and the 
Syrian party, |by bribing Nero’s secretary Beryllus,} 
ensured the annulling of the privileges of the Jews of 


Cæsarea. See FESTUS, and cp Schür. Hist. 2174-183. 
S A C 
FELLOE. 1. gabh, 33, 1 K. 733 RV, AV ‘nave’; 


Ezek. 1181012 RVmg., EV ‘ring’; see WHEEL, 1 (a). 2. issik, 
pen, 1 K.733t AV, RV ‘spoke.’ 


FERRET. The Heb. dudsdh, NPIN (Targ. NMUDPN; 
cp Pesh. dmaktha), thus translated in Lev. 1130t AV, 
is in RV rendered ‘gecko,’ and from the context it 
certainly looks as if some kind of lizard were intended. 
GBAFL, however, has pvyadH (a shrew mouse, Sorex). 
The Rabbinical writers regard the animal as the hedge- 
hog; but the latter is commonly taken to be the 
equivalent of the #ippðdh (see BITTERN, § 1). 

Six species of Gecko are described from Palestine, of which 
the Egyptian species Ptyodactylus lobatus is perhaps the most 
abundant. The peculiar conformation of their feet by ineans of 
which they are able to walk on walls and ceilings is well known. 
Geckos are commonly but erroneously regarded as poisonous. 
‘They are nocturnal in habit, concealing themselves during the 
day ; and when more than one species lives in or around a house 
they keep separate and apart from one another. They utter 
curlous clicking sounds, from which perhaps they derive their 
name. Cp LIZARD. A. E. S. 


FERRY BOAT, but RV™g. Convoy (MIY), 2S. 


1918 [19]. Neither rendering is strictly justifiable. See 
FORD. 


FESTIVAL (Wisd. 15:12 RV™: rtanHrypicmoc 
[BNAC]}. On the subject of festivals generally see 
FEASTS, 

‘Closing festival’ (5 é&é8cov) is the rendering of RVmg. for 
Tsy, ‘sarah (see ASSEMBLY, 1) in Lev, 23 36 Nu. 29 35 Neh. 818 
(feast of tabernacles), Dt. 168 (the passover), 2 Ch. 9 (dedica- 
tion of temple), For ‘festival robes’ (Is. 322 RV, nisbno, 
mahalisoth), cp Dress, § 8 (beg.), and see MANTLE. 


FESTUS (ductoc [Ti. WH]). Porcius Festus 
succeeded FELIX as procurator of Palestine (60-62 
A.D.}. Since Josephus remarks on the contrast between 
him and his successor Albinus, we may assume that 


1 Jos. Ant. xx. 89 BypvdAdos (Niese), vulgo Bovppos ; see Schür. 
Hist. 2 184, n. 4. 
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there were no great blots on his character. Paul, who 
had been left in prison at Cæsarea, was brought to 
judgment first before Festus, and then before Agrippa 
and Festus, and only on his appeal to Cæsar was sent 
to Italy (Acts 25 £); see PAUL. The conflict, also 
at Caesarea, between the Jews and the Syrians, had been 
settled in favour of the latter (see FELIX), and the 
hostile feeling thereby excited among the Jews was 
destined to play an iniportant part in the disasters which 
began a few years later. The disturbed state of the 
popular mind still continued, and is reflected in the 
frequent troubles with the Sicarii (see ZEALOT). The 
only remaining incident of importance during the pro- 
curatorship of Festus concerns the quarrel between 
Agrippa II. and the priests of Jerusalem; see HERODIAN 
FAMILY, 8. 

On the date of the arrival of Festus, see CHRONOLOGY, 


§ 65,4; and on the discrepancies between Jos. Anz. xx. 8 / and 
BJ. it. 144, see Schür. Mist. 2185, n. 41. 


FETTERS (EV rendering of e kébhel {in plu. ], Ps. 
105:8; wpn sikkim, Job 368; mnom, n huštáyim, 
Judg. 1621, and mreànH, Mk. 54). See CHAINS. 


FEVER (Nip), Dt. 2822 (ryperoc, mypeccw), 
Mt. 814 f. Mk. 130 f Lk. 438 f. Jn. 452 Acts 288 (plur. ). 
See DISEASES, 6, and cp MEDICINE, 


FIELD. 1. Sddeh, MT’ (Phen WY’): (a) the 
land outside of towns (e.g., Mic. 410); (8) tilled land 
as opposed to the desert (e.g., Josh. 824); also (c) of 
special localities, e.g., the fuller's field (Is.73 362); 
(d) hill-country, probably the old meaning of my 
(=Ass. Sadz)—see Judg.518 Dt.3213 Jer.173 1814 
and especially Judg. 54 ‘i/i-country of Edom,’ Gen. 
8635 ‘highland of Moab’; 28.121 (|| Gilboa; see 
JASHAR, BOOK oF, § 2). The transition to ‘country’ 
was easy, because the ancestors of the Hebrews and 
Assyrians came from a mountainous country. The 
character ES) representing adë in Assyrian can also 


be read mdzu ‘country.’ See Peters, /BL, 1893, P. 54 
J; Barth, Etym. Stud. 66; Wi. AOF 192. 


2. pow, Sdé2dth (once in sing. Is, 37 27; but see 2 K. 19 26), 
an imaginary word arising out of errors of the text. The fact, 
however, that it occurs in MT five times (not counting Is. 37 27) 
shows that scribes supposed such a word to exist. Dt. 82 32 
‘fields of Gomorrah (h KAnquatis adtov èx T. [BAFL]; kàņparis 
alsoin Is. 185); 2 K. 234 (raàņuwð [B], oad. [A], to eurupee o 
tov xeruáppov [L]); Is. 168 (rà wedia [BRAQT], Aq. dpovpar, 
Sym. kàńuara, Theod. aypoè ĝÎavárov [Qmg-]); Hab. 317 (Tà 
media); Jer. 3140 Kt. mmy (see Kipron i., § 2). For emenda- 
tions of some of these passages see GRAPE, 3. 

3. Helkth, npom 2S. 1430 f. Am. 47 (cp awa npbn, 
helkath hassadek, Gen. 33 19; [see no. 9 below], also the 
place-names HELKATH, HELKATH-HAZZURIM). ‘Portion’ in 
2K.91036/ 3 ‘plat’ in 2 K.926; ‘wall’ in 1 K. 2123 (MT’s 
bn, Zé, should be pon, hélek) Klo. emends into ‘field? On pbm 


hélek, ‘field,’ see Ges.-Buhl, s.v., and cp ACELDAMA, § 1. 
í 


4. 19, ar, ‘open country,’ Job394, RV ‘open field’; Dan. 
2 38, etc. Gian: 

5 war, végébhin [pl.], Jer. 39 rot (vdpedpara [Theod. 
in Qmg.]). Thongh supported by pay, ydgebhinz, in yee 52 16 
2 K. 25 r2, the word does not seem to be quite correct. Probably 
we should read 9°33, gannin, ‘gardens,’ and 99335, gdnéntine 
(a new verb. denonz.), ‘ gardeners.’ 

6. pn éres, Ezek. 295, RV ‘earth.’ pon and smiy (see 1) 


are equivalent (cp Gen. 1 24 with 3 1). 

In NT: 7. àypós= pnt [1 (a); cp. (e)) Cp ‘the lilies of the 
field,’ Mt. 628; ‘the fields and villages,’ Mk. 636; ‘the potter’s 
field,’ Mt. 27 7. 

8. xwpa, ‘look on the fields,’ Jn. 4353 cp Lk.1216. xøópa and 
méAus are often opposed in Polybius. 

9. Xwpiov, ‘an enclosed piece of ground’ (RV of Mt. Mk. 
mg.). Wades ‘purchased a field ’—7.e.. ACELDAMA [g.v.], Acts 
1187). In © ywproy represents p73, érem, ‘vineyard’ (e.g., 
1 Ch, 27 27, 2 Macc. 115 127 21 4 Macc. 15 20), which illustrates 
Mt. 26 36 Mk. 1432, In Jn.45 EV has ‘parcel of ground’ to 

roduce a connection with Gen. 33 19 (AV ‘a parcel of a field,’ 

V ‘the parcel of ground’; seeno. 3 above). Cp GETHSEMANE, 


§ x. 
FIERY SERPENT (JW, jardph), Nu. 218; and 


FIERY FLYING SERPENT (7D)}9 FY, S. m*Ophéph), 
Is. 1429. See SERPENT, § 1 (9). 
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FIG TREE (Dt. 88 Judg. 910 f 1 K. 425 [55], etc.) 
and FIG (Nu. 1323 205 etc.) are both denoted by 
Derivati the same Heb. word “éndh, MNI (pl. 

a pet ne son DYNA), whereas Greek distinguishes 

of Teénah. = 

them as cykH and cyKon. Accord- 
ing to Lagarde ( Mittheil. 158-75), theSemitic name for the 
fig tree means properly the tree near which another is 
planted or to which another is joined. ? 

Lagarde contends that the tree’s oldest Semitic name was 
Zim, and, discussing its modification into Heb. #eénaéh, Aram. 
tittd, and Arab. ¢in, he argues that the initial Z is the same as 
the preformative of 3 s. f. imperf., and hence that a derivation 
from a root 43x is probable. This root occurs frequently as a 
verb in Arahic with the meaning ‘it is time,’ ‘the time has 
come’; and probably the original sense was that of ‘ bringing 
near’ or ‘joining.’ 

The name is explained by the practice of planting 
wild fig trees by the side of the cultivated trees, or of 
placing branches of the wild fig in flower upon the 
trees—a practice described by Aristotle (ÆA 532), Pliny 
(HN xv. 1979), and others, and called by the Greeks 
épwacuds and by the Latins caprificatio. The wild fig, 
which does not itself produce an edible fruit, is useful 
as harbouring hymenopterous insects which migrate to 
the cultivated tree and enter the receptacles within the 
figs. The object is to carry the pollen to the female 
flowers; but the irritation produced by the gall-insects 
in attempting to deposit their eggs in them hastens the 
maturity of the fruit. Linnzeus rightly held that the 
fig has two sexes, the male being the ‘caprifig’ or wild 
fig, while the female is the cultivated fig. 


This view was opposed by Miquel (who held the two plants 
to be different species), and by Gasparrini (who made them 
different genera). Graf zu Solms-Laubach maintained that the 
‘caprifig’ was the wild stock from which the cultivated fig had 
developed. Fritz Müller reasserted the opinion of Linnzeus, and 
Solms-Laubach made a journey to Java to re-examine the 
question in the genus Ficus generally, and as a result gave his 
adhesion to the Linnæan view. The ‘caprifig’ produces in its 
receptacles ‘ gallflowers '—z. e., female flowers which have become 
the nidus of the insects. Certainly, from early times the Hebrews 
seem to have known the process of artificial stimulation as 
applied to figs (Am. 7 14, see below). 

Dicecious plants occasionally revert functionally; possibly 
we have an instance of this in the barren fig-tree (Lk, xiii. 6-9). 
There is reason to think that the normal ‘fruit-bearing’ fig may 
sometimes revert to the caprifig condition. In that case its 
‘figs’ would not swell but would drop off early and (apparently) 
immature. Any one visiting such a tree would be disappointed 
(see, however, below, § 5).2 


Lagarde maintains, moreover, that the name is not 
one of those which from the first belonged to all the 
Semitic languages—in other words, that 
the fig was probably unknown to the 
Semites in their original home. ` The same 
‘conclusion had, on quite different grounds, been reached 
by Guidi ( Della sede primitiva det popoli Semitici, 35 f}, 
and is generally accepted. 

On somewhat doubtful philological grounds, Lagarde argues 
that the name was borrowed alike by Heb., Aram., and classical 
Arab, from the dialect of the clan Bahra, who had their original 
home in SE. Arabia. However, as Halévy shows (Mél. Crit. 
200), almost equally good reasons could be given for holding 
the word to be originally Hebrew or Aramaic. Although it 
must be admitted that Lagarde’s argument is weakened by 
baseless philological assumptions,? his etymology has fair prob- 
ability, and if accepted throws an interesting light on the great 
antiquity of the art of fig cultivation. 


The original home of the fig is said by De Candolle 
(Orig., 238) to have been the Southern Mediterranean 
shore, westwards from Syria. Thence the fig spread 
northwards and eastwards. Like the vine and olive, it 
must have been long an inhabitant of Palestine ; we see 
this especially in such early references as Judg. 910 


2. Original 
home. 


1 Třn having the same relation to AJN as ]28 has to 423 


(though this latter etymology is doubtful). 

2 The point is elaborately discussed in the Gardener's Chronicle 
for July 7, 1883 (p. 22 4) hy W. B. Hemsley, F.R.S. 

3 Guidi holds that Arabic probably borrowed the word from 
Aramaic. 

4 See D. H. Müller in IZAT 126. Lagarde holds, for in- 
stance, that original Zin Arab, must answer to original ¢/ in 
Aram. and sh in Heb., whereas there are undoubted instances of 
Z remaining all through. 
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Mic. 44. At the present day it is found wild in all parts 
of the country (Tristram, WAB 351). 

Guidi (Della sede, 35) cites a passage from an Arabic 

poet in which, as in the parable of Jotham (Judg. 9), the 

olive, the fig, and the vine as typical of 
8. Culture. cultivated trees are opposed to the able, 
The fact that these three can be traced so far back in 
Hebrew literature is interesting for the history of fruit 
culture; and it is specially significant that the old 
phrase for possession of a country was that ‘every man 
should sit under his own vine and fig-tree.’ The 
medicinal use of the baa, abhélah, or cake of figs, 
as a poultice (Is. 3821 2 K. 207) is known both to 
classical (Pliny, ZZV xxiii. 7122) and to Arabic writers 
(Di. ad loc.). 

The meaning of the expression pope Dbi, doles 
Sikmim, in Amos (714) is still uncertain. ‘The verb 
nba does not occur elsewhere in Hebrew or in any 
other Semitic language (®© xvitwy, Aq. épevyav, Sym. 
éxwv, Theod. xapdoowr); but ġalas is a common name 
of the fig in Arabic and Æthiopic and is held by 
Lagarde (Mittheil., l.c.) to be the oldest Semitic name 
for the fruit, though even he thinks it may have been 
originally borrowed, perhaps from an Indian source. 
This being so, the reference is most probably to the 
cultivation of sycomore figs (the fruit of Ficus Syco- 
morus) by incisions made in the immature fruit. See 
also SYCOMORE. 

The early unripe fruits which first appear on the fig tree in 
spring are in Cant.213 denoted by ovsn,) paggim, where 


GBNAC has dAvvOovs, a word which occurs once in the NT 
(Rev. 613) 77 in Ar. may denote any kind of immature fruit ; 
Syr. paged or pagd (see BETHPHAGE) is the unripe fig. So 
öàvyðos 1s explained by Hesychius as rò wy wemapevoy oùkov. 
On the other hand, the early ripe fig, which was (and is) 
highly esteemed on account both of its peculiarly fine flavour 


and of its early appearance, is denoted by a132, Jikkarah 
(Is. 28 4 Jer. 242 Hos. 910 Mic. 7 rt). 


The use of ‘ fig leaves’ to make ‘aprons’ in Gen. 37 
has given rise to unnecessary difficulty, on the ground 
of the softness of the leaves and the difficulty 
4. Gen. 37. 7 2 : 
of sewing them together into a continuous 
covering. Lagarde, who justly remarks that the 
mention of fig leaves must have been an element in 
the original form of the story,” has discovered for them 
an allegorical and religious meaning which would (as 
Dillmann remarks) have done honour to Philo. Celsius, 
Gesenius, Knobel, and others suppose that the banana 
or Musa is referred to, as this plant is called a fig by 
the natives of Malabar; it is urged that its leaves, 
which may be ten feet long, would provide an effective 
covering. It is quite inadmissible, however, to suppose 
that the Hebrew narrator had a Malayan plant in his 
mind; the banana was not known to the Egyptians, 
and its introduction into India (whence it was 
known to the Greeks and Arabs) was more recent 
(cp De Candolle, Z¢. 245). Though later this plant 
became somehow associated with the Eden narrative 
(witness Linnzeus’s name for it, Musa paradisiaca) 
there is no ground for supposing that mxn could have 
its meaning extended to cover a plant totally different 
from the fig. Probably the use of fig leaves seemed 
natural because these are among the largest to be 
found on any Palestinian tree. N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 
The NT references to the fig tree are of great interest. 
When Jesus, according to the Fourth Gospel, speaks of 
5. NT having seen Nathanael ‘under the fig tree’ 
3 * (Jn. 148 50), it is natural to think, in the first 
instance, of some prominent fig tree such as those which 
in Palestine often overshadow the wells beside which 
travellers halt, e.g., ‘Ain et-Tin, by Khan Minyeh (see, 
however, NATHANAEL). No tree is so widely spread 
in Syria and Palestine as the fig tree. Hence we cannot 


1 The Arab. verb corresponding to 339 signifies ‘to spread 
apart (the feet)’ and hence ‘to hasten.’ A ms 

2 Hehn (Kulturpflanzen u. Hausthiere(), 96) brings it into 
connection with the Ficus ruminalis of Roman legend; but 
little can be made of such a comparison. 
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be surprised that on two recorded occasions Jesus drew 
a parable from it—(a) Mt. 2432-35 Mk. 1828-32 Lk. 
2129-33; (4) Lk. 136-9. The letter of these parables is 
clear; the briefest reference to it is sufficient. (a) The 
fig tree is one of the first trees to shoot, though the time 
of its coming into leaf varies according to the situation, 
and when the leaves appear there must already be 
immature fruit, and summer cannot be far off. (4) A 
fig tree that had borne no fruit for three years would 
seem to its owner (destitute of the practical knowledge: 
of a gardener) to be useless, or even worse than useless. 
He would therefore at once cut it down, unless his 
gardener could persuade him that cultural treatment 
would be likely to restore the tree to normal fruit- 
bearing. The application of the parables is equally 
unmistakable. The first has reference to the speedy 
advent of the Messiah in glory; the second to the 
danger of destruction for the Jewish people. 

A great difficulty, however, remains, and we must be 
careful to meet it in an unprejudiced spirit. There 
is a well-known story (Mt. 2117-22 Mk. 112-14 20-23) 
placed immediately after the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, which irresistibly reminds us of the second 
of these parables. Is the association of ideas purely 
accidental, or does it point to some misunderstanding 
on the part of Mt. and Mk. ? The improb- 
abilities of the story are obvious, and cannot be explained 
away. Jesus, being hungry, came to a fig tree near 
Bethany, just before the passover, before the season for 
figs had come, and finding only leaves, cursed the tree, 
which immediately (rapaypfjua) withered away (Mt.), 
or at any rate was seen to be withered on the following 
morning (Mk.). With this act, Jesus, according to the 
evangelists, connected an exhortation to the disciples to 
have faith in God, since even mountains (a proverbial 
expression) may be moved by prayer. 

One inaccuracy in the report is too plain to be over- 
looked, Any exhortation which Jesus may have con- 
nected with this action must have related to the fate of 
the Jewish people, of which the fig tree is an image (Joel 
17); the saying on faith is indeed genuine, but has 
received a wrong setting. Passing to the story itself, 
we cannot help being surprised at the curse ascribed to 
Jesus, for which there is no parallel in his life, and 
which, if interpreted symbolically, is diametrically 
opposed to the statement in Mt.2141 Mk. 129.! This 
is the first difficulty. The second may be best expressed 
in the words of Augustine, ‘ Quid arbor fecerat fructum 
non afferendo? Qnae culpa arboris infecunditas ?'? 
What was the offence of the fig tree? Was it the not 
having preserved one or two figs from the last season? 
Or was it the not having produced one or two precocious 
figs before the time? Neither alternative appears 
reasonable, nor is it at all natural to suppose—as a 
last expedient—that what Jesus required was green, 
unripe fruit.’ Surely there is a better explanation, 
and a slight acquaintance with human nature will show 
how reasonable it is. Parables and history are easily 
confounded, so that even Sir Philip Sidney speaks with 
mild surprise of theologians of his time who denied the 
historicity of the parable of the good Samaritan. In 
just the same way some early Christian must have 
misunderstood the parable preserved in Lk. 136-9, and 
transformed it into a narrative of an act of Jesus, giving 
the circumstances a somewhat different form in order to 
bring the story as near as possible to the death of Jesus, 
but forgetting (see below) that the passover season was 
not the time for figs. 

It is a confirmation of this view that neither Mt. nor 
Mk. gives the parable in question, though they do 
1 The anger of Jesus is not with Israel, but with its rulers. 

2 Sern. 983 (Trench, Miracles, 445 n.). 

3 So Post, Hastings, DB 26a. Weiss (Leben Jesu, 2 451) is 
singularly meagre, and thinks it enough to suggest that the 
action ascribed to Jesus was analogous to symbolic actions of 


the old prophets (cp 2 K.221). He does not, however, quote 
a parallel. 
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record a parable of a vineyard (Mt. 2133-46 Mk. 121-12) 
which is similar in its tendency, though it does not 
represent the vineyard as destroyed. It may be added 
that by giving up this difficult story we can the better 
appreciate the husbandman’s loving intercession for the 
symbolic fig tree in the parable. It is not merely the 
accuracy of a detail in a narrative—it is the consistency of 
the character of the Saviour himself—that is in question, 

The chapter on the withering of the fruitless fig tree in 
Trench’s Miracles may still be read with profit for its subtlety 
and the abundance of its exegetical information. We learn there 
that D. Heinsius proposed to read (Mk. 1113) oð yap Ñv karpòs 
gúkwv, ‘for where he was [in Judæa), it was the season of figs.’ 
Trench also refers to the reading (adopted by Ti. and WH) ô yap 
Katpos oùk Fv ovKwy (instead of ov yap Av Katpds ovKwy), which, 
though very well attested, is not probable. ‘The truth probably 
is that the words are a comment of an early reader whieh has 
made its way into the text (so first Toup). 

N. M.—W. T. T.-D., §§ 1-4; T. K.C., § 5. 


FIGURED STONE (N‘3D!d), Lev. 261 AV™e and 
RV. p sce IDOL, S1 (7): 


FILIGREE WORK (ni!30"), Prov. 2511 RV™Z, AV 
‘pictures,’ RV ‘baskets’; cp Nu. 3352 Lev. 261 
Ezek. 812). See BASKETS and cp IDOL, § 1 (f) 


FILLET in the AV occurs only as a technical term 
in architecture to render wym, 22¢ (Jer. 5221), mpuin, 2asuhim, 
etc., for which see PILLAR. On the use of ‘fillets’ for the 
ee of binding the hair, see CHAPLET, DIADEM, TURBAN, 

a 

FINE (3), 2K.2333 RV™&; cp 2 Ch. 363; see 
TRIBUTE) On pecuniary fines or compensations for injuries 
(Ex. 2122 Dt. 2219 Ezra726 [‘confiscation of goods’=1 Esd. 
8 24 ‘ penalty of money’; cp 1 Esd. 632 ‘all his goods seized for 
the king’=Ezra611 ‘let bis house be made a dunghill’)), see 
Law AND JUSTICE. 


FINGER (as a measure of length, Jer. 5221, YANN). 
See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


FIR, FIR-TREE, RV: Cypress (U#N2, 25.65 
1 K. 5810[22 24] 615 34, etc.). 

eros, which once (Cant. 1 17) occurs in an Aramaised form as. 
nin3, is also found in Assyrian (burāšu) and Syriac (¢rdtha), 
LN and has probably passed through Phænician 

. NaMe. into Greek as Bpadu, and into Latin as dvazus. 

The ancient interpretations are very varied. 

Thus @ has curdptogos six times 5 mevxy or meúkevos five times ; 
xéSpos or Kédpivos, dpxevOos [A] or apxev@vos, and mitus, each 
twice; and thrice an indeterminate rendering. Pesh. also is 
not altogether consistent, but generally renders sharwatnad—i.e., 
‘cypress’; whereas in Vg. the rendering ašies greatly pre- 
ponderates. Again, some Jewish authorities, as Maimonides 
and Kimhi, are quoted in favour of the ‘box’ (Cels.176/). 
See Box TREE. 

The OT references show that the 476f was a 
characteristic forest tree of large stature and spreading 

2. OT boughs (2 K. 1923 Ezek. 318), evergreen 
references (Hos. 148[9]), a chief element in the 
* ‘glory of Lebanon’ (Is. 6013; cp 4119 
5513), and specially associated with the cedar (Ps. 
10417 Is.148 Zech. 112). Its timber ranked with that 
of the cedar as the best that could be employed in the 
building of houses and of ships (1 K. 58ro[22 24] 615 34 
911 Cant. 117 Ezek. 275). 

Clearly then 4¢ré¥ is one of the large conifers—prob- 
ably either (1) the cypress, or (2) the fir or pine. 

: (1) The meaning ‘cypress’ has been 
5 eee accepted by most modern authorities, and 
1008. might be regarded as established, were it 
proved that the equivalent in Phoenician meant the 
cypress. This is assumed, however, rather than proved 
in most cases—e.g. in the argument of Baudissin (Stud. 
2192-198; cp Hal. Mél. Crit. 30). 

Even if it be granted that the representation on Pheenician 
coins and other monuments can be identified as the cypress and 
distinguished from other conifers (which in some cases Baudissin 
allows to be doubtful), the association of the tree with any 
particular deity such as the Bypov@ or the Apabv of Philo 
Byblius is evidently precarious (cp el. Sem.(2) 206 77), and still 
more so is the inference that these Pheenician names denote the 
cypress. The identification is possibly better supported (Ges. 
Thes.) by the fact that in Gk. Bpdév (Diosc. 1104) and in Lat. 
bratus (Pl. HN xii. 17 78 xxiv. 11 102) denoted the savin (Juni- 
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perus Sabina, \..), of which one sort, according to Pliny, 
resembles a cypress; but even this is not much to build on. 
Moreover, whilst the ancients are known to have highly prized 
cypress wood for its durability and its usefulness in building 
houses and ships (Bliimner, Technol, bei Griechen u. Römern, 
2257 Jf), almost equal praise is bestowed by them on the fir 
and pine in these respects (76. 283 J). 

(2) More decisive arguments in favour of the fr are 
those adduced by Robertson Smith (Proph.?) 413 f). 

‘(1) Ebusus, the modern Iviza, is, according to the coins, 
Deva *k=o'wr *N, and what this means appears from the Gk. 
Iervotcae (see Schröder, Phin. Spr, 99). (2) The rds is, 
according to the OT, the characteristic tree of Lebanon along 
with the cedar. Now the cypress is (at any rate at present) not 
indigenous on Lebanon, but a species of Abies is very 
characteristic of these mountains, and to judge from its present 
frequency, must have always been a prominent feature in the 
forests.’ 


Doubt may indeed remain whether ‘rf is a fir or a 
pine,! since, as ‘Tristram tells us (VHB 353), the 
Aleppo pine is one of the most characteristic trees 
of Lower Lebanon, whilst Pinus maritima oceurs 
occasionally on the coast and in the sandy plains. 

In some passages the oceurrence of gina may be due 


to transcriptional error ; in others it should possibly be 
restored. 
(1) In 28.65 we have the strange phrase ‘playing before 
Yahwè on all kinds of fir wood, and on harps, etc.’ The parallel 
passage, however (‘ with all their might, and with 
4. Doubtful songs, and with harps,’ 1 Ch. 138), supplies a better 
passages. reading (most after We., so © êv itaxvt). (2) The 
phrase mya DWNT in the battle-picture of 


Nah. 23[4] will hardly bear to be rendered ‘the spears are 
shaken terribly’ (RV). © has ot immets OopuByOnoovrar= 


332 mygg (Che.), though We. keeps the dm. Aey. 9997, 
and renders the clause ‘the horses prance.’ (3) In Ps. 72 16, for 
eyy ona waa, ‘on the top of the mountains shall it (the corn ?) 
make a rushing noise,’ Che. (/s.(2)) reads ww? [skipta] 23, 
‘like the pine of the mountains let it (justice) strike root.’ 

N.M. 


FIRE (UN, WN; myp) No material phenomenon 

seemed to primitive man to be so plainly divine as fire 
1. OT (ep Tylor, Prim. Cult. 2251 f.). 

conceptions. (a) There was a flaming sword at the 

gate of Paradise (see CHERUB, § 7), and 
in the storm, flashes of divine fire (‘fire of God,’ 
2 K. 112 Job 116) still lightened the world, betokening 
the passage of the divinity (Hab. 311 Ps. 7718 [19]). 
It was also believed that in the olden time no human 
hand lighted the saerifieial flame, but fire from a well- 
pleased God (see Judg. 62: 1 K.18 24 38, and ep 
SACRIFICE). 

(2) Not only, then, did fire become an essential element 
in the ritual (see INCENSE, §§ 1, 8, SACRIFICE, and cp 
ALTAR), and in imaginative deseriptions of theophanies 
(see BUSH, § 2; THEOPHANY, § 5), but also a conception 
of God's nature was derived, partly at least, from the 
charaeteristics of fire. ‘Yahwe is a devouring fire’ to 
those who provoke him (see Dt. 424 93 3222 Is. 8027 
Mt. 311 Heb. 1229); he is a cheering light to those 
who obey him (Ps. 46[7] 271 Is. 2s). These two 
manward aspects of God's nature are combined in 
Is. 1017, ‘ The light of Israel shall be for a fire, and his 
Holy One for a flame.’ 

(c) From the parallelism of the two expressions 
‘light’ and ‘Holy One’ we see that the appearance 
of ‘fire’ or ‘light’ is the outward manifestation of 
the divine ‘holiness’ (ep CLEAN, § 1). To those 
who are not ‘holy’ the sense of God’s nearness 
must be oppressive. When he approaches for judg- 
ment, sueh persons (who have hitherto been practieally 
atheists) realise what he is, and exclaim, ‘Who ean 
dwell safely in the neighbourhood of the avenging God ?' 

Such at least is the usual interpretation of that remarkable 
passage Is. 3314. Prof. Skinner, for instance, remarks, ‘ The 


word ‘‘dwell” means strictly ‘‘sojourn as a protected guest,” 
and is the same as that used in Ps.151.’ 


No one, however, has been able to make the phrase 
abas wri nap, ‘Who shall sojourn to us devouring 


1 Unless it were sufficiently general to include both. 
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fire’ (so it is literally) appear quite natural as Hebrew. 
‘The whole passage is so striking that even a faint gleam 
of fresh light may be weleonie. In aceordance with 
the newer style of textual criticism, whieh reeognises 
the imperfections of MT more fully than used to be 
possible, we should most probably (with SBOT ' Isa.’ 
Heb., 196) restore the original text thus, 


‘Who will rebuke for us (29 Wa? `D) the devouring fire? 
Who will reéuke for us the everlasting burnings?’ 


To rebuke is to ‘curb, quell,’ or (when used of God) 
to ‘annihilate’ by an angry word; ep Ps. 1069, ‘He 
rebuked the Red Sea, and it dried up.’ 


Another difficulty, however, remains; and glad as one would 
be to recommend some explanation with confidence, it is not 
possible todo so. There are two current explanations. 

(1) Comparing the description of the bush which burned and 
i was not consumed (Ex. 32), some critics understand ‘ever- 
asting’ as equivalent to ‘divine,’ divine fire being necessarily 
eternal. This is plausible,! and with a different context would 
be admissible. Here, however, we require a word which speaks 
for itself without exegetical subtlety. Besides, if ‘rebuke’ is 
right, ‘divine’ must of course be wrong. 

(2) ‘Everlasting’ might, it is said, mean ‘continual.’ This 
view, however, seems to confound rby ‘läm with ny) nēşak 
(see ETERNAL), and is rightly rejected by Kittel in his revision 
of Dillmann’s commentary. Perhaps we should correct rby 
into manb ‘peoples.’ It is no ordinary siege of Jerusalem 
that Is. 33 presupposes, but a judgment upon the nations 
which will assemble (the later prophets say) to besiege Jerusalem 
at the close of the present age. Hence in v. 12 we read, ‘And 
the peoples will become burned to lime: like thorns cut off, 
which are kindled with fire.’ Where this fire comes from we 
learn from a neighbouring prophecy: it comes from Yahwe, 
‘who has a fire in Zion, and a furnace? in Jerusalem’ (319). 
It is not the usual word for ‘fire’; the word '# was, according 
to some critics,3 selected to suggest Ariel (‘ Altar-hearth’), the 
name given by Isaiah to Jerusalem in 291; see ARIEL, 2. ‘The 
fire is evidently that of the altar, not, however, of the visible 
but of the invisible altar, which Isaiah knows from his vision 
(chap. 6) to be really existent in the sanctuary’ (SBOT ‘Isa.’ 154). 


Fire, however, was not merely a destroying agent. 
(z) In the hand of a refiner it separated the pure 
metal from the dross—a type of God's 
purifying judgments. It is said indeed 
onee that the effeet was not produced in 
the ease of Israel; affliction brought no noble elements 
into view :— 


‘Surely, I have refined thee, but without gain of silver; I 
have tried thee in the furnace in vain ’4 (ls. 48 10, SBOT). 


However, the writer of these words is hardly the Prophet 
of Consolation; they appear to bean interpolation. The 
true Second Isaiah is an optimist, as the First Isaiah 
himself was when he wrote the words, ‘I will smelt 
out in the furnace 5 thy dross’ (Is. 125), and as Malachi 
was, when he said, ‘ He is like a refiner’s fire’ (Mal. 32), 
and another late prophet who deelares, ‘1 (Yahwé) will 
bring the third part through the fire . . . they shall 
call on my name, and I will hear them’ (Zech. 13 9). 

(4) Of the purgatorial fire there is no trace in the 
Bible ; an appeal was made at the Couneil of Florence 
(1439 A.D.) to r Cor. 315, *he himself shall be saved ; 
yet so as by fire’ ; but the fire mentioned is the same as 
that in v. 13, whieh is plainly the fire of destruction. 
As in 1 Pet. 320 it is said that ' few persons were saved 
(passing) through the water’ (60 #daros), so the unwise 
builder referred to will eseape through the midst of the 
fire, safe himself, though with the loss of his work.® 

On the unquenchable Gehenna (out of which the notion ofa 


purgatorial fire grew among the later Jews), see EscHaToLocy, 
§§ 10 63 3 70 3 (also iii. £). 


Two special laws respecting the use of fire may be 


2. Refining 
influence. 


1 See Duhn, ad loc., and cp Che. Intr. Is. 169 f. 

2 Lit. ‘an oven’ (see FURNACE, 5). 

3 Such, at least, is the best of the usual views. For another 
theory (viz., that Ariel in 29 124 should be Uriel), see ARIEL, 2. 

4 Reading 037 (Klo., Che.). Cp FuRNacE, 2. 

5 Reading 123 (Lowth, Budde, etc.). 

6 The ws is not comparative, hut like the Heb. Maph veritatis; 
ws dca mvpós means ‘flying, as he does, through the midst of 
the fire.’ Cp Job 2414, ws xAémms. 
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{x) According to Ex. 353, not even the 
work of lighting a fire was permissible on 
the Sabbath—a prohibition which agrees 
with the statement in Ex. 1623 that the manna in the 
wilderness might not be baked on the Sabbath. It is 
difficult to believe that this ascetic injunetion which made 
household arrangements so diffieult, was of early origin ; 
in fact, eritieal analysis assignsit to P. (See Jos. B/ii.89, 
and ep SABBATH.) (2) Another special law impressed 
on herdmen the necessity of caution in the use of fire. 
If a fire, starting among thorns which were troublesome 
and had to be consumed (Is. 33126), should spread to 
another man’s cornfield or orehard and damage it, res- 
titution was to be made by the man who kindled the 
fire (Ex. 226 [5]; ep Judg. 9x5 155)—a most useful 
law in such a country as Palestine where the summers 
aresohot. In consequence of the material employed in 
the construction of houses no law was needed with re- 
gard to conflagrations in cities (see HOUSE, § 1). 

On the use of fire for domestic purposes see BREAD, § 23 
Coat, Cookine (cp § 34), Foon. On ‘passing through the 


fire’ see MoLrecH. On the ‘pillar of fire’ see Pittar. On 
fire in metallurgy, see METALLURGY. T. K. C. 


FIREBRAND. 1. 
Zech. 32 (EV ‘brand’). 

2. zikkim, mpi (of fire missiles), Prov. 2618; also Is. 50 rx 
RV (AV ‘sparks’). 

3. lappid, vab, Judg. 1547 See Lamp, Toxcu. 

4. moked, pia Ps. 1024 [3] RV (AV ‘hearth’). See 
HEARTH, 3- 


FIRE-PAN. (1) maktāãh, NIANI, (ep CENSER, 2; 
ALTAR, § 9), and (2) Aiyyor 'é5, YN WD (cp COAL, $ 3; 


mentioned. 


3. Laws. 


‘ad, wx, Is.74 Am. 411; also 


HEARTH, 2). See COOKING, § 4. 
FIRKIN (meTpHTHC, Jn. 26). See WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


FIRMAMENT (YP, crepewma [ADEL]), Gen. 


16, RVmg. ‘expansion.’ See STARS, § 1, and cp CREATION, 
HEAVEN. 


FIRSTBORN, FIRSTLING, etc. That the first- 
fruits of the body—particularly the male—possessed 
an intrinsic sanctity was a belief which the ancient 
Hebrews shared with other divisions of the Semitic 
stock. The firstborn male enjoyed privileges of which 
he was not to be deprived (Dt. 2116), and to barter 
away his birthright (a422, dékérak, Gen. 2523 7), or to 
be deprived of it (1 Ch. 5r), was deemed a disgrace ; 
see LAW AND JUSTICE, § 18. ‘ Firstborn’ (arpwréroxos) 
thus becomes an honourable title applied to Israel (Ex. 
422) and Ephraim (Jer. 319), and, through the Jewish 
interpretation of Ps. 8927[28], designates also the 
Messiah (Heb. 16 Col. 115 Rom. 829). This character 
of the male firstborn finds analogies in the treatment of 
firstlings among a nomadie folk, and of the first-fruits of 
the field among a community which is essentially agri- 
cultural. The Hebrews, however, as we find them in 
the OT, had passed from the nomad to the agricultural 
state with the inevitable result that observances, primarily 
distinct, were inextricably fused together. See SACRI- 
FICE, TITIES. 

It is noteworthy that the Sem. ./452, čãkar (‘to break forth ’), 
is not confined to the animal world, but can include the first-frnits 
of trees or of the produce of the field. Thus, besides dékdr 
sina (Ass. bukru, Syr. d%kra), used of individuals (Gen. 25 13 
etc.) and animals (Ex. 115),1 is found d¢kkirinz, w33, first- 
fruits in general (Ex. 2316), and d¢kkardh, mama, specifically 
the ‘early fig’ (Mic. 71 etc., see Fic, § 3). A similar root- 
meaning is possessed by the Heb. Zefer, app (r/‘to cleave,’ cp 
Ass. patérz), ‘firstling,’ or, fully, peter rekem, nm'n (Stavotyor 
wy Tpav), which is limited to man and beast (Ex. 13 2 124 15 34 19 
Nu. 312815 Ezek. 2026). Finally, rés?¢h, mwr (the first or 
best, © amapyn) does not exclude the firstborn male (Gen. 49 3, 
yx’ Il 1993), but is commonly applied to grain, fruit, etc. (Ex. 
23 19 34 26 Dt. 26 2 10). 

Not only were the first-fruits as acceptable an offering 


as the firstlings, but when (in exceptional eases) a human 
1 pYA is fem. only, Gen. 19 31-37 2926 15. 144ot. For 


7193, specifically ‘young camel,’ see CAMEL, § 1, n. 1. 
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victim was required it was a firstborn that was preferred 
(2 K. 327). Just as the fruit of a new orchard remained 
‘uncircumcised’ for three years (Lev. 19237, sce FRUIT, 
§ 2), and was dedicated to Yahweé before it could be 
eaten with impunity, so the firstlings possessed a specifie 
charaeter until they had been sanctified. Similarly we 
find that the eighth day after birth is set apart for the 
dedication of the firstling, and is at the same time a 
turning-point in the life of the firstborn. In the case of 
the firstborn the evidence is shrouded in obseurity. 
Certain features, however, deserve consideration. It 
appears that the laws regulating the redemption of the 
firstling (see SACRIFICE) find an analogy in the re- 
demption of the firstborn, which P, in some way, eon- 
neets with the consecration of the Levites. It would 
certainly be rash to infer that at one time the Hebrews 
habitually sacrificed their firstborn sons, although the 
valuable testimony of Mie. 67 shows that in Manasseh’s 
time the offering of the firstborn for the sin of the 
father was not a novelty in the worship of Yahwe.! 
Although the association of the offering of the first- 
born with the PASSOVER is probably a late develop- 
ment (see EXODUS, § 3 iii.; FEASTS, § 2) certain features 
merit attention. Here the law (Ex. 1312 22 28 [29]) un- 
ambiguously assigns the om apg, whether of man or 


beast, to Yahwé,? but commands that the firstborn of 
man shall be redeemed (Ex. 13 13 154 84 20 Nu. 18 15 f). 
The fact that in P the redemption is made by the 
Levites makes it probable that in later times the dedi- 
cation was understood to be for the temple-service 
(ep Smend, AT Rel. -gesch.) 282, n. 3). This is also 
the view of later Judaism (Targ. on Ex. 245, Mish. 
Zebach. 144), but is searcely ancient. 

No doubt, strictly, the offering of the firstborn to 
Yahwé was at one time considered to be as binding 
as the offering of firstlings and first-fruits, and, 
indeed, the evidence goes to show that in exeeptional 
eases the offering was actually made. However, just 
as the first-fruits were offered as a part of the whole, it is 
conceivable that originally the rite of cireumeision was 
instituted upon the same principle to typify the offering 
of the firstborn. That in later times the rite was ex- 
tended to a// males, and was looked upon as a tribal 
mark (see CIRCUMCISION, § 5), does not preclude this 


theory. 
See WRS Rel Sem.(?) 45877, and cp TAXATION AND 
TRIBUTE. Ss. A.C. 


FISH. Of freshwater fish from the Holy Land 
Tristram enumerates forty-three species, only eight of 
which are common to the more westerly 
Mediterranean rivers and lakes. Of the 
thirty-six species found in the Jordan and its system, 
but one (Blennius lupulus) is found in the ordinary 
Mediterranean freshwater fauna; two oeeur in the 
Nile, seven in the Tigris, Euphrates, and adjacent rivers, 
ten in other parts of Syria, and sixteen are peculiar 
to the basin of the Jordan. It thus appears, as Tristram 
points out, that the fish fauna is very isolated ; it shows 
affinities, however, to that of the Ethiopian zoo-geo- 
graphieal region, and probably dates from a geological 
time when the Jordan and the rivers of NE. Africa 
belonged to the same system. 


A few of the more interesting forms may be mentioned. The 
blenny (Béennins)—two species—and four species of gray 
mullet (Augi) are fonnd in the inland lakes and rivers, &. 
varus being very abundant in the Sea of Galilee, which is 
unusually well stocked with fish. The members of the family 
Chromide are very many and are characteristic of this inland 


1. Species. 


1 Cp especially Ezek. 2026. For hnman sacrifices generally 
see 2K.163 1717 216 2310 Jer. 731 Ezek. 1620. 2337, and 
cp ee ee 

2 According to Ex. 132 (P) the firstborn is ‘taboo’ to Yahwé 
(the verb is Azddés, cp CLEAN, § 1); note also the remarkable 
use of +595 in v. 12, compared with Ezek. 20 26. 

3 According to the old writer in Ex. 424 7~, Yahwé not only 
was appeased by a victim in the person of the firstborn, but, 
ae ves satisfied by the offering of a part (the ‘or/a@%) for 
the whole. 
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water. Chromis tiberialis is peculiar to the basin of the Jordan 
and very abundant. Numbers of this fish are carried down by 
the river and perish in the salt waters of the Dead Sea, thus 
affording food to the numerous fish-eating birds which congregate 
along the shores. In the larger expanses of water these fishes 
collect together in enormous shoals, and are captured by the 
fishermen in thousands, often bursting the nets by their weight. 
Other species of the same genus are also peculiar to the district 
but are less abundant. C. 22loticus occurs in the Jordan basin 
and in the Nile, as does Hemichromis sacra, and these two 
genera are confined to the fresh waters of Palestine and Africa. 
When fish take any care of their eggs and young it is almost 
always the male that performs these functions; in the species 
C. simonis and H. sacra, and possibly in others, the male takes 
the ova into his mouth and they divelon in large cheek pouches 
which swell to such an extent that the fish is unable to close 
its mouth. Even when hatched the young fry remain in the 
buccal cavity of their parent or amongst his gills until they are 
about four inches long. 

Anotber remarkable fish described by Canon Tristram, Carias 
macracanthus, is found in muddy bottoms in the Lakes of 
Gennesaret and Huleh and in the Upper Nile. Members of this 
species are in the habit of migrating up the small and dwindling 
streams to deposit their eggs in the upper pools, and in their 
course often have to traverse stretches where the water is in- 
sufficient to cover them or is absent altogether. They are able 
to live at least two days out of water,—a fact whicl may be 
correlated with the existence of an accessory branchial organ 
which stretches from the second and the fourth gill arch and is 
received into a cavity behind the gills. When out of water the 
fish makes a squeaking or hissing sound. Its flesh is considered 
excellent. 

Four species of Cyprinodon are found in the marshes and 
salt springs of Palestine; they are small fish capable of living 
at high temperatures (up to 91° F.) and in very concentrated 
saline pools. ‘The waters of the Dead Sea, however, are fatal 
to them, probably because some salts are present which are 
injurious to life, as they live freely in water of equal density 
but of different composition. ‘The males are very much smaller 
than the females, in fact are perhaps the smallest fishes known. 

Anguilla vulgaris, the common European eel (it also occurs 
in N. America), is abundant in the Lake of Antioch and in 
some rivers, but Canon Tristram did not find it in the Jordan; 
it reaches a length of 44 feet and is much appreciated as an 
article of food. 

The remaining twenty-three species of fish found in Palestine 
belong to the Cyprinida or Carp family. A few may be men- 
tioned. Cafeta damascina is common in the Jordan, which 
carries them down to the Dead Sea where they perish in large 
numbers. C./ratercuda tsa sacred fish to the Mohammedans of 
N. Africa. Its flesh is said to he excellent. Barbus canis 
(Barbel) is the most abundant of the many fish in the Sea 
of Galilee. Tristram speaks of having seen ‘thousands of these 
fishes in the Jordan, when an army of locusts has been attempt- 
ing to cross the river, standing almost upright in the stream 
with their heads partially out of the water, and their mouths 
wide open, devouring the locusts with inconceivable rapidity.’ 
B. beddomii is confined to the Sea of Galilee, and rare. B. longi- 
ceps is peculiar to the same lake but extends into the Jordan. 
It is abundant. Several species of the genera Leuciscus (White 
fish), Alburnus (Bleak), and of Nesmachilus (Loach) occur in 
the lakes and rivers, and many of them form articles of diet. 


In Hebrew aquatic animals are comprehensively de- 
fined by the expression in Gen. ]2r:—' every living 
creature that creeps (niphn)and with which 


the waters swarm’ (pay). The usual term, 
however, for ‘fish’ is dagh, dighah (37, 
mag cp also œz «39, Gen. 92; on nig, 26. 12628), from 
which is derived the denominative m*, ‘to fish’ (Jer. 
16 16), and possibly 733, to multiply (Gen. 48 x6). Strange 


to say, neither the OT nor the NT furnishes us with the 
specific name of a single fish. There are, however, 
many references to fishing. 

The art of fishing (am Am. 42) was 


pursued all the world over in three differ- 


2. Hebrew 
terms. 


3. Fishing. 


ent ways. 

1. The first and historically the oldest method was 
spearing, of which a full description is given by Wilkin- 
son (Ane. Eg., ed. Birch ['78], 2120f). 


‘The bident was a spear with two barbed points which was 
either thrust at the fish with one or both hands as they passed 
by or was darted to a short distance, a long line fastened to it 
preventing its being lost and serving to secure the fish when 
struck. . . . Sometimes a common spear was used for the pur- 
pose’ (2 121). At other times the spear was furnished with 
feathers, like an arrow (as in the illustration, a% cit. 2 107). 
In most cases, however, it resembled the modern harpoon, and 
in hippopotamus-hunting was even furnished with a reel (see 
illustration, 2 128/-) This is the instrument mentioned in 


Job 417 [4031] as O33 bsb, ‘fish-harpoon’ (EV ‘ fish spears’). 
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According to Tristram (WHB 292) ‘the fish spear is much 
used in the smaller streams and the northern rivers of the 
Lebanon.’ 


2. A second mode of fishing was by means of a 
line and hook, with or without a rod (the latter prob- 
ably Mt. 1727), of which many illustrations have 
been preserved on the monuments of Egypt and Assyria. 
These ancient anglers (cp ory, Is. 198) used bait— 


never, so far as is known, the fly. That angling was 
familiar to the Hebrews is evident from its frequent 
use as a telling metaphor in the OT. The line (Sn) is 


mentioned only in Job 411 [4025]. The Hook (g.v.) 
receives various names. 

3. Professional fishermen, however, had at all times 
recourse to nets. The Egyptian nets were made of 
threads prepared from flax,! and were of various kinds— 
all explained and illustrated by Wilkinson (see l2g2f., 
21177). Most or all of these were, no doubt, em- 
ployed by the fishermen of Phcenicia and Palestine. 
Of the many Hebrew words for ‘net’ the most usual, 
réšeth (nen), is confined in the OT to the hunter’s and 
the fowler’s ncts (see FOWL, § 8); but this is probably 
an accident. It is most probably the best equivalent 
of the general term dixrvov, rete (Mt. 420 Lk. 54 f 
Jn. 216 7), applicable to a net of any description. 

On the other hand, two special varieties of fishing 
nets are found in the NT certainly, and in the OT 
very probably. 

(a) The one is the hand-net or casting-net (dudl- 
BAnorpov), still used on the Phoenician coast and on 
the sea of Galilee (ZDPV, 1886, p. 102). 

‘The net is in shape like the top of a tent, with a long cord 
fastened to the apex. This is tied to the arm, and the net so 
folded that, when it is thrown (cp BaAdAovres, Mt.418), it ex- 

ands to its utmost circumference, around which are strung 
Heads of lead to make it drop suddenly to the hottom. Now 
. e . he spies his game. ... Away goes the net, expanding as 
it flies, and its leaded circumference strikes the bottom ere the 
silly fish knows that its meshes have closed around him. By the 
aid of his cord the fisherman leisurely draws up the net, and the 
fish with it’ (Thomson, ZB 402). Cp Wetzstein's description in 
Delitzsch, Ein Tag in Kapernaum, 146f 

This net corresponded to the funda of the Romans 
(for classical references see Smith's Dic?. Ant., ' Rete »: 
Twenty-eight large fish were caught with a small hand- 
net at a single cast near Tiberias in 1884 (ZDPYV, J.c.). 

(4) The second net mentioned (cayjvn) is the large 
drag, draw-net, or seine (from Lat. sagena). See an ex- 
cellent representation of the drag-net at work in Wil- 
kinson (1291, also in Erman, of. cit., 238, 401). 

It was similar in form and construction to the drag still in use, 
‘with wooden floats on the upper, and leads on the lower side,’ 


and was worked in precisely the same way.2 The net of the 
parable in Mt. 1347.7 was of this sort. With the two nets just 


described, it has been usual to identify the DIG (aupißànorpov, 
‘net ’) and the n323—in Is. 198 pointed nJ522—G cayjvy, or 
apdiBrynotpov, EV ‘drag,’ of Hab. 115 f; see NET, 3. “The 


basket or reed trap (see Klunzinger, Upper Egypt, 307), in the 
Mishna ppx (Kelim, 12 2 23 5), and the stake-net (Tristram, ez. 


cit. 292) are not mentioned in OT or NT. 

The most favourable time for fishing was the night 
(before sunrise and after sunset, according to Aristotle) ; 
; this illustrates Lk.55 and Jn. 213. 

pE On returning to land, the a 
collected the marketable fish into baskets (Mt. 1348), 
washed (Lk. 52) and mended their nets (Mt. 42r Mk. 1 19), 
and spread them out on the shore to dry (Ezek. 265 14 
47 10, oan neva, ‘a place for the spreading of nets’). 
Fishermen seem to have formed a partnership among 
themselves either for some temporary purpose, or on a 
more permanent basis as a guild. Thus we read in the 
OT of the partners (oa, bands of fishermen, Job416 
[40 30]), and in the NT we are told that James and John 
were partners (xowwvol) with Simon (Lk.510; in v. 7 
they or others are called peéroxot). 

1 For illustration of mode of spinning at the present day see 
Klunzinger, Upper Egypt, 305. 

2 Pieces of the ancient Egyptian drag-nets may be seen in the 
British and Berlin Museums, 
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The wealthy Egyptian under the Pharaohs, like the 
wealthy Roman of a later day, had a piscina or fish- 
pond attached to his residence, where 

$2 ish poaas. fish were fed for the table and where the 
owner was wont to amuse himself by angling or spear- 
ing the fish (Wilkinson, 2115, with illustration ; Erman, 
Ancient Egypt, 196, 239). The name by which these 
fish-ponds are known in the Talmud (3273, 8192'3, 


BiBaptov, vivarium) shows the late date at which the 
institution became known to the Jews. 
It is true, AV (but not RV) speaks of ‘ponds for fish’ (psx 


tay Is. 1910) and of ‘fish-pools ’ (Cant. 7 4 [5]); on the former 
error see Del. on Is. Zc. ; on the latter BATH-RABBIM. In Job 


41 2 (40 26] the question ‘canst thou put a bulrush oN, RV 
‘rope’) into (leviathan's) nose ?’ is sufficiently explained by the 
ordinary procedure of anglers in carrying their fish (Wilk. 
2118). The crocodile, as Budde explains,! is no small fish which 
can be slung upon a rush. 
With regard to the sources of the fish supply, Egypt 
has in all periods of its history been noted for the fish 
that abound in its waters. Fish was the 
“3 Supp'y ce cheapest of all foods, and it was always 
Sn. the great desire of the poor that the price 
of corn should be as low as that of fish (Erman, of. cit. 
239). Compare the complaint of Israel (Nu. 115), ‘we 
remember the fish, which we ate in Egypt for nought 
(can). In the so-called ‘ Blessing of Moses’ (on the 


date of which see DEUTERONOMY, § 26) we seem to 
have a reference to the fishing industry on the coast of 
the Mediterranean carried on by Zebulun and Issachar ? 
(Dt. 3318 f). At a later period we find that a con- 
siderable trade in fish—no doubt cured, not fresh (see 
below)—was carried on by Tyrian merchants with Jeru- 
salem (Neh. 1316). There must have been a fish-market, 
which may have dated even from pre-exilic times, in the 
northern part of the city. It gave its name to a neigh- 
bouring gate (Neh. 33 77); see JERUSALEM. 

In the time of Jesus there were still thriving fisheries 
from the Dog river to the Bay of Acre,—‘to earry coals 
7. Fish as food '° Newcastle’ is in later Hebrew ‘to 

% £ take fish to Acco,'—but more especi- 
DE AND Titinet ally by the Sea of Galilee (cp Mk. 
85 Lk. 913 Jn.219). Much of the fish caught on 
the lake must have been used in a fresh state by the 
thriving populations on its western and northern 
shores; but at the period in question there was also 
a large export trade in cured or salted fish. From 
this industry the town of Taricheæ (raptyetat, salting- 
places) received its name. The process of curing 
by cutting open the fish, removing the viscera, salting 
thoroughly, and exposing to the sun, was much in vogue 
in ancient Egypt (see illustration in Wilkinson, 2118, and 
cp Herod. 292). The fishes of the two well-known 
miracles were in all probability of this sort, fish cured 
in the way indicated (rdpeyor, Herod. 9120, Heb. ombn— 
opp. oan, Vedarim, 64—or 33 bẹ mben), already half- 
cooked in the sun, being in great demand for émioereopeds 
or provisions for the journey (Lk. 912 7%). Cured fish 
was also imported from Egypt (where there were several 
places named Tapeyetac), and from Spain. Thus in 
Mish. Afakhshirin, 63, mention is made of ‘Egyptian fish 


1 [Budde’s view of Leviathan has been controverted (see 
BEHEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN, § 3). His interpretation of ]'31X 


in Job 412 [4026] differs from that of Duhm, who renders (cp 
RV) ‘Canst thou lay a rush (7.¢., a rope of rushes) to his nose?’ 
Gunkel (Schiff AM however, is afraid that leviathan would 
soon bite through such a rope, and thinks that Theod. (xpixov), 
Vg. (circulum), and Tg. Gp) presuppose a different reading. 
Che., agreeing with this, would read O13 (I| nin); 1 and }, 3 and 


J} confounded. This would give a perfect parallelism, ‘a ring 
in his nose,’ ‘his jaw with a hook.’ So too Beer.] 

2 Cp the paraphrase of Ps.-Jon. quoted by Dr. /c.; and 
notice the coincidence between the meanings of Toa and Puan 
(77.z.], and the trade they are here represented as carrying on. 

Di., however, hesitates to define the reference exactly, and the 
correctness of the text has been disputed on critical grounds ; 
cp GLASS, § 2.] 
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that comes in baskets (or barrels ?}’ and of the Spanish 
colias (op, xoMlas) or tunny (cp Shab, 224).} 


Fish preserved in brine (on, mzuries) was also an important 
article of commerce (‘Addda Zarda, 26, Ned. 6 4), especially the 


fish called in the Talmud ny, which some identify with the 


tunny, others with the anchovy or the sardine (Herzfeld, of. cit. 
ro5 f, and note on p. 305). Other preparations from fish 


were 1°S, often mentioned along with OYT, and 73077, which 


was kept in a pot (Bada bath. 144a); but their precise nature js 
unknown. 


Fresh fish was prepared for the table in a variety of 
ways. One passage of the Talmud (Wed. 204) mentions 
four methods: it may be eaten pickled (see above), 
roasted, baked, or boiled. The most common of these 
methods was probably roasting or grilling. The ancient 
Egyptians roasted their fish by means of a spit through 
the tail (Erman, 189). The fish might also be laid 
directly on the charcoal (Jn. 219). Fish was also boiled 
(Ned. 64), and might be eaten with eggs atop (asgan 
voyy, Bësã, 2x). Compare the riddle, from 4ö'ëd Katon, 
11a, cited by Hamburger (vol. i., ‘ Fisch’). 

Although the use of fish as an article of diet is allowed 
by the Noachic covenant (Gen. 92 P), limitations are 
put upon it in Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus. ‘All that have fins (7°535) 


and scales (nixgivp) ye may eat ; but of 
those that have not fins and scales ye may eat none; 
they are unclean (xno) unto you’ (Dt.149f. ; cp Lev. 
ll 9-12, where the forbidden fish are styled rey, ‘an 


8. Clean and 
unclean fish. 


abomination’). By this provision no distinction is 
made between salt-water and fresh-water fish—-‘ in 
the seas and in the rivers’ (Lev. 119)—provided the 
necessary criteria are present. Excluded, on the other 
hand, are all scaleless fishes, such as the important 
group of the siluridze or sheat-fish—the flesh of which is 
said to be ‘excellent eating, firm and rich like an eel's' 
(Tristram, FFP, 170, 173)—skates, lampreys, and, of 
course, eels, and every variety of shellfish.? Similarly 
the author of the epistle to Barnabas (chap. 10) men- 
tions as forbidden the guúpawa (lamprey), moAvmos and 
onmia; and Jer. Epist. 151, Quest. 10, besides the Sepia 
adds the Loliga (a kind of cuttle), Murena, and An- 
guilla (eel). The fundamental requisite of fins and 
scales specified in the Law was somewhat simplified in 
later times. Thus in Mish. Xul. 37 end, we read: 
Rabbi Yehuda says, ‘At least two scales and one fin.' 
Experience, however, having proved that all fish with 
scales have also fins, it was permitted to use as food 
part of a fish on which only scales were visible (Vidda, 
Spare z AR S K: 
Analogies for the prohibition of certain fish are met 
with elsewhere. The distinction between fishes with and 
without scales was made in Egypt and 
9. Ichthyolatry. survived in certain rites of ie Rome 
(cp Pliny, ÆN xxiii. 210). In Egypt the oxyrhynchus, 
phagrus (eel), and lepidotus were not only forbidden in 
certain districts (Plut. de /s¢d. 18), but were actually 
looked upon as sacred. Similarly Hyginus (A s¢r. 241) 
states that the Syrians look upon fish as holy, and 
abstain from eating them (76.230); and according to 
Xenophon (Avzaéd,i.49) the fish in the Chalus near 
Aleppo were regarded as gods. Ichthyolatry was 
associated especially with the cult of Derceto (see ATAR- 
GATIS), who, in spite of the euhemeristic attempts of later 
legends, seems to have been partly a fish goddess. 
In a pool at the temple at Hierapolis were sacred fish 


1 For these fish see Herzfeld, Handelsgesch.d. Judenl?), p. 121 
Cane distinction made (Mt. 1348) between good and bad 
(campd) fish proceeds on different lines, the ‘bad’ fish including 
not merely the legally unclean, but also those for which, from 
their size and condition, or from the prevailing taste in these 
matters, there was no demand in the market. 

3 For this and other authoritative decisions regarding clean 
and unclean fish—of these last there were 700 species according 
to the Talmud—see Hamburger, vol. i., art. ‘Fisch’; Wiener, 
Die jüdischen Speisegesetze (95), 310 H. 
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which wore ornaments of gold (cp Lucian, Dea Sv. 45), 
like the eels of Zeus at Labraunda in Caria. Another 
pool at Ascalon contained fish sacred to Atargatis, which 
were daily fed, but never eaten, since it was believed 
that any one who ate of them (the sprat and anchovy 
are especially mentioned, Selden, de Dis Syr.23) would 
be afflicted with ulcers. On the other hand, Mnaseas 
(ap. Athen. 837) states that fish was daily cooked and 
eaten by the priests of the goddess, the idea doubtless 
being to bring deity and servant into closer relationship. 
In connection with this it is interesting to notice that a 
practical identification of deity, servant, and fish, takes 
place in the representations on Assyrian cylinders where 
the priest, clothed in a large fish-skin, stands before the 
fish which is laid upon an altar (cp Menant, Glrpiigue, 
253). Examples of the sacred character of the fish 
could be easily multiplied. Mummified fishes have been 
found in Egypt (Budge, Mummy, 357). The Egyptian 
abtu and ant are mythological fishes which accompanied 
the boat of the sun, and similar mythical fish perhaps 
survive in the stories of JoNAH and Tost (gg.v.).} 
Nor are traces of ichthyolatry wanting at the present 
day. Sacred fish are still to be found in consecrated 
fountains in Syria (Thomson, £7 547), the most import- 
ant being at the mosques of Tripolis and Edessa 
(Sachau, eise, 197). 

The origin of ichthyolatry must be sought in a primi- 
tive state of totemism. The Egyptian Oxyrhynchites, 
and the nomes and cities of Oxyrhyn- 
chus, as well as those of Phagroriopolis 
and Latopolis, derive their names clearly from the 
sacred Egyptian fishes (cp Wilk. 3340 7%). The penalty 
for eating a sprat or anchovy mentioned above (§ 9) finds 
analogy in Samoa where the cuttle-fish clan avoid eating 
the cuttle-fish, in the belief that if they did so one of the 
species would grow in the stomach and cause death 
(Frazer, Totemism, 18). ‘The dressing of the worshipper 
in a fish-skin is in accordance with the habits of all tote- 
mistic clans. A member will assimilate himself to his 
totem by disguising himself so as to resemble it.? 

That a fish believed to be unwholesome was forthwith 
invested with a sacred character so as to prevent, in the 
most effectual method possible, its use as food, will not 
account for the prohibition of such fish as cels, lampreys, 
and others. Such a theory completely reverses the 
facts, since the evidence above adduced shows that it is 
the sanctity of the fish (which may have arisen from 
its being a totem, or else from its association with a 
deity) that makes it prohibited, and thus accounts for 
the (apparently) arbitrary /aġoo upon various fishes. 

In Israel nothing is said of sacrificial fish (see CLEAN, 
$ 11); but that certain fish were sacred among them 
il. Tarwelite ae hardly pe denied. That Dagon was 

analogies. a fish-god is doubtful (see DAGon), and 
the name of Joshua's father admits of 
another explanation than ' fish’ (see NuN).? Still the 
law in Dt.418 (cp also Ex. 204 and see DECALOGUE) 
against the making of images of fish shows how pre- 
valent the custom must have been. Such a cult, how- 
ever, would not be likely to spring up among desert- 
people or nomads ; it was doubtless of Canaanite origin 
and adopted by the Israelite immigrants. 


Finally may be noticed the frequent occurrence of the fish in 
early Christian inscriptions; whatever may have been the true 
meaning of its introduction, it was always popular from the 
accidental circumstance that the word ix@is is composed of the 
initial letters of the words "Incots xpiarros Beod vids gwrnp; see 
APOCALYPTIC, § 9113 and cp Hans Achelis, Das Symbol des 
Fisches u. d. Fischdenkmiler d. römischen Katakontben (88). 


a eS sale el 

1 For the zodiacal ‘pisces’ cp the Bab. xunu, fish of Ja, and 
see Jensen, A™vsxol. 81. For further evidence of the sanctity of 
fish cp WRS Rel Sem., 173 F, 292 F Usener, Rel.-gesch. 
Unt., 3 138-180. 

2 Numerous examples of this custom will be found in Frazer, 
op. cit. 26 f. ; see generally CurTinas, § 6. 

3 On the other hand the father of Bardesanes was called 


loaf QJ (so with Hoffm. Auszüge, etc., p. 137)— 22., ‘my 
fish is mother,’ the reference being to Atargatis; cp WRS Kin. 
304. 


10. Its origin. 
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For Fisu-Hook see Hook; for FrsH-rooL, see above, § 5; 
for Fisu-GaTe, cp above, § 6 (end), and see JERUSALEM. 


A.E.S., § 135 ARS.K., $277; SAC, SOF. 
FITCHES. 1. This word in Is. 2825 27 stands for 


késah, MSP (meAaNGION [GPRA2]; gith), RV, 
however, prefers ‘black cummin’ (Wigella sativa, L.), 
the seeds of which, like those of cummin, are used in 
the East, as they anciently were used by the Greeks 
and Romans, as condiments, not only in sauces, but 
also in bread. The cognate noun in Arabic is sash, 


aud ,the verb Zaza#a means ‘to use as a savoury in 
food.’ 

2. In Ezek. 49, AV gives ‘fitches’ for pops, 2ussémin, 
pl. of Aussémeth, noos (© odvpa, Aq. Sym. féa). 
‘SPELT,’ however, is RV's rendering, which is prefer- 
able (Triticum Spelta, L.).1 The same Heb. word 
occurs in Ex. 932 (dAvpa [Aq. Sym. ¢éa]) and Is. 2825, 
where AV has ‘ RIE,’ RV ‘spelt.’ 

‘The verbs pgs (Ezek, 44 20)and its congener gp9 (Ps. 80 13[14]) 
each occur once in OT in the sense of ‘crop’ or ‘shear’; the grain 
may have its name from ils comparative smoothness as com- 
pared with other kinds (Ges.). Whatever be its origin, Ausséseth 
is certainly to be distinguished (Löw, 104 7., Fleischer in reny 
NHW B, 2450) from Arab. karsana, ‘vetch '—a word probably 
of Indo-Europ. origin, and still the name of the vetch in Palestine 
(ZDPI"911)—with which Lagarde (GA 59, Arm. St. 2367) 
and Wetzstein (Del. /sa.(2) 707) have confounded it. his 


latter word answers in meaning to Syr. Q>, whereas NDJ 
answers to No ap. Jewish tradition even so late as Maimon- 
ides correctly distinguished the two words (Löw, 105). 

In Ex. 9 32 spelt is mentioned along with wheat as a 
later crop than flax and barley. See EGYPT, § 8. In 
Ezek. 49 it appears with wheat, barley, beans, lentils, 
and millet, as a constituent in the symbolic bread which 
the prophet was commanded to bake. In ls. 2825 the 
husbandman is described as sowing spelt in the border 
round wheat and barley. 

De Candolle (Ovig., 291), following Vilmorin, classifies together 
three species of Triticum?—viz., 7. Spelta, L., T. dicoccum, 
Schrank., and 7. sonococcuim, L.—as having the common 
peculiarity that when ripe they are tightly held in their sheath, 
which has to be removed by a special operation. He is against 
the identification of kussémeth with 7. Spelta (ib. 292), which 
was a plant of temperate countries. T. dicoccum he regards 
as an ancient cultivated race of T. Spelta (ib. 293). T. 
mtonococcune was a plant of Asia Minor; Schliemann found 
at Issarlik a grain which Wittmack identified as Z. wronococcum, 
var. flavescens; he says—‘que j'avais pris d'abord pour un 
petit 7(riticum) durum ou dicoccunt' (Journ. de la Soc, Nat. 
d ifort. de France (‘97 157). DRDI may then well have been 


T. mionococcum. N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 


FLAG. Two Hebrew words call for consideration : 

1. IDs suph (Ex. 235 Is. 196 Jon. 25 [6]t) is in EV rendered 
‘flags’ in Ex. and Is., and ‘weeds’ in Jon.; @ has €dos (Aq. 
mamupewv) in Ex. and mamvpos in Is.; in Jon. © Sym. (Aq. 
épv9pd) have wrongly connected the word with 7i: sdph, ‘end.’ 
Vg. has the renderings cavectum (Ex. 23), papyrion (ib. 5), 
tuncus (Is.), pelagus (Jon.). According to W. M. Müller 
(As. u. Eur. 101) and Steindorff (in Beitr. z. Ass. 1603) "D= 
Eg. ¢2ufi; Müller, however, thinks that it is more probably a 
Semitic word borrowed by Egyptian than the converse. It is 
sufficiently general to denote both the freshwater reed-growths 
along the Nile banks and the sea plants ‘wrapped about the 
head’ of one cast into ‘the deep, in the heart of the seas.” On 
fO°D! as a proper name, see RED SEA. 

2. INN, "ha (dxer, axe: Gen. 41 2 18; Bovropov : Job8 r1f) is 
rendered by AV ‘meadow’ in Gen, and ‘flag’ in Job; RV 
has ‘reed-grass’ in the former and ‘flag’ (with mg. ‘reed- 
grass’) in the latter. The word is Egyptian and derived from a 
root denoling greenness; the Egyptian noun was specially 
applied to the reed-meadows on the banks of the Nile (Ebers, 
Ag. und die Bücher Mos. 338 f., Wiedemann, Sammlung, 16). 

“Axe also occurs in the Greek of Is. 197 and Ecclus. 40 16. In 
the former place rò dye Tò xyAwpov renders nny, ‘arbth (prob. ‘open 
meadows’), in the latter the newly discovered Heb. text has, 
corruptly, maT, axes. Following the Syr., Cowley and Neub. 
would read pronn, ‘reed-stalks’ (see Lévi’s note, and cp Löw, 
Aram. Pfl.-namen, 202). This has suggested an emendation of 


1 This is the ¢éa or öAvpa of the Greeks (for distinction see 
Theophrastus, //P viii. 1 3), and prvbably the far of the Romans 
(but on the latter see De Candolle, Orig. d. Pl. Cult. 291). | 

2 He says, however, that this classification is ‘plus agricole 
que botanique.’ 
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the difficult passage, Ps. 3514, where in the letters q7pox9 
Che. (/’s.(?)) detects nrpinp2; in the parallel clause he finds 
jnx in the mutilated form nx. The whole verse becomes— 


Like bulrushes by the river's bank, | so did I bend the head 
Like reeds by the streams, | (so) bowed down I went along. 


For ‘flag’ in the sense of ‘standard,’ see ENs1GNs. N. M. 
5 ? 


FLAGON. 1. ‘Flagon' (Fr. facon), or large bottle, 
occurs five times in AV, viz., 2 S. 619 1 Ch. 163 Is. 2224 Hos. 
31 Cant. 25. RV, however, substitutes ‘cake (or cakes) of 
raisins’ or (in Cant.) ‘raisins,’ except in Is. 2224, where it 
retains ‘all the vessels of flagons.’ V’s rendering ‘cake of 
raisins’ (for awwy) is, however, probably not less incorrect than 
‘flagon’; the passages with mt"y’X appear to need critical emend- 
ation (see Fruit, § 5) In Is. 2224 the ‘flagons’ of EV 
corresponds to 9°53), 2¢6Adlim 3 earthenware bottles are meant. 
(See BOTTLE, § 2 [4], and cp POTTERY.) 

2. In two places RV has introduced ‘flagons,’ contrary to 
AV, viz., Ex. 2529 8716 (AV ‘covers’; aovéfe}ka [BAFL]. 
This sense is confirmed by the cognate dialects (see Ges.-Buhl, 
s.v. ; and Di. 7 doc.), also by ©, and by Nu. 47 (RV ‘cups,’ 
AV ‘covers’), where the same vessels are expressly termed 
1927 Mep—z.e., libation-flagons. For representations of these 
or similar flagons on Jewish coins of the first and second revolts, 
see Madden, Coins of the Jews, 198 f. 


FLAX (NYB,?! feseth, or NAY, pistah, pl. DW, 
pistim). The Hebrew word rendered ‘flax’ in Ex. 931 
Josh. 26 Judg. 1514 Prov. 3113 Is. 199 423 (quoted 
Mt. 1220, with Aévov) Ezek. 403 Hos. 259[711] is 
translated ‘linen’ in Lev. 13 47 f- 5259 Dt. 2211 Jer. 
181 Ezek. 4417 f., and ‘tow’ (RV ‘flax') in Is. 4317. 

© has generally Acvoy but once, AcvoxaAayuy (Josh. 26), once 
orinmvov(Judg. 1514), and twice orermitvos [etc.] (Lev. 13 47 59). 
In Ezek. 403 © reads oixodauwv, in Hos. d0ovea. 

Ex. 93: mentions the growing plant as budding or 
flowering (see BOLLED) at the time that barley comes 
into ear (cp Wilkinson, Amc. Æg. 2398); but in most 
places the reference is to a finished product, flax (Linum 
usitatissimum, L.) or linen, which is often coupled or 
contrasted with wool; in Is. 423 4317 Mt. 1220 the use 
of flaxen wicks for lighting is probably alluded to. 

The cultivation of flax in Egypt is referred to in 
Is. 199, ‘those that dress combed flax ' (nip ovnvin)— 
an expression which is illustrated by the two combs for 
parting and cleansing the fibres of the flax referred to 
by Wilkinson (of. cit. 2174). The phrase pyr ne, piste 
ha‘és, in Josh. 26 has by some been taken to mean 
cotton (sc. ' tree flax’), but is obviously ‘ flax in stalk,’ 
as opposed to ‘flax that has been beaten’; thus © 
Awoxaddauy. 


De Candolle (Orig. 95 f.) maintains that of the two best dis- 
tinguishahle species of flax, the annual (Linum usitatissimum) 
had its original home in Asia, while the perennial (Z. angusti- 
Jotium) was that which first grew in Europe. The former, 
however, he thinks, reached Europe from Mesopotamia and 
Persia at a very early prehistoric period, and was, almost 
certainly, the flax cultivated by the Egyptians. 
| See also Linen; and on the use of flax for nets, see Fisn, § 3. 


N.M. 


FLEA (YB: wyAAdoc)- In 1S. 24 x4 [15] 26 20, 
according to Smith's BD (s.v. ‘ Flea’), ‘David, ad- 
dressing Saul, compares himself to [the flea], as the most 
insignificant and contemptible of living things.’ The 
statement is incredible, and the reports of travellers 
among the Bedouin do but make it more so. For 
these insects (Plex irritans, Linn. ) swarm in the dust of 
caves. That David should refer to hunting ‘a single 
flea’ is absurd. Did he wish to preach resignation to 
king Saul? The question suggests itself whether the 
text is correct. Considering that the Flea-clan turns 
out to be imaginary (see PAROSH), we may well doubt it. 

An explanation lies close at hand. For snx wyna we should 
read 137 873, ‘wild ass of the desert’; cp Job 24 5, and especi- 
ally Gen. 1612 (where pix 915 should be 3339 xap [Griitz)]). 


David asks if Saul has come out to chase a wild pariah dog (see 
Dog, § 3) or a still wilder desert-ass. In 1 S. 2620 the reference 


1 This form is inferred (see Ges. 7hes.) from the twice occurring 
‘Pye (Hos. 25 9 [7 11]) 
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to the ‘flea’ is due to a misreading ; @BA has yvyýyv pov, DJ 
(see Dr. ad Zoc.). The word ‘fleas’ (plur.) occurs in RVmg. of 
Ex. 816 for 0°33. See Lice. Tak. C 


FLESH. i. OT usage.—The Hebrew ddsar (W2)! 
in the most literal sense signifies flesh as distinct from the 
._ outer skin (Lev. 9rr), the living flesh of 

EF whee a human beings (Lev. 1316) and of brutes 

* (Gen. 413), as well as the dead flesh 
in the one case (Gen. 168) and in the other (Gen. 
4019). Hence by a natural extension of meaning 
‘flesh’ is used for the whole body (Lev. 149 and so 
frequently in P; but cp also r K. 2127). Further, 
although the Hebrews from ancient times distinguished 
between flesh and soul (yp) they did not at first draw 


any sharp line of demarcation between the two; much 
less were they conscious of painful contrast between the 
flesh in its weakness and sinfulness on the one hand, 
and the eternal, holy God upon the other. Naturally, 
therefore, ‘flesh’ is employed to signify not only the 
whole body, but also the whole man as a personal 
being ; at least in Neh. 55 Job 216 Ps. 632 we appear to 
meet with the survival of this usage. 

It is also used of the male atéota (Ezek. 1626 23 20 Lev. 152 
164). Again, marriage is said to make the man and woman 
‘one flesh.’ Kinsfolk, and even compatriots, have the same 
‘bone and flesh’ (Gen. 2914 8727 1S. 51 1913 /), and it is of 
the bond of common lineage in Israel that the later Isaiah is 
thinking when he exhorts his countrymen (Is. 58 7) not ‘to hide 
themselves from their own flesh.’ Indeed ‘flesh,’ like the 
Arabic éaSarx2, becomes a synonym for mankind (Ps. 65 3 Jer. 
1212), or may include all creatures that live and feel (so P in 
Gen. 7 15 etc.). 

Next, ‘flesh’ is regarded as united in the case of the 
living man with soul, so that the whole man con- 
sists of flesh and soul (Ps. 169 632), though in one 
passage—where, however, both text and meaning are 
uncertain—the book of Job (1422) apparently ascribes 
some dull feeling even to the flesh separated by death 
from the soul. The flesh, moreover, and especially the 
heart, is the receptacle of the spirit (Gen. 63) which is 
the principle of physical and spiritual life, or in a more 
special sense the endowment of Yahwe's chosen servants 
and in the Messianic age of all Israel (Joel 3x1). There- 
fore when Yahwe recalls his people from their disobedi- 
ence, he begins, according to I:zekiel (1119 3626), by 
giving them a heart of flesli—7.e., one which is human 
and susceptible—instead of a heart of stone—7.e., 
one which is hard and inhuman. 

Lastly, in the prophetic writings, man as flesh is 
contrasted with God as spirit. This opposition first 
appears in Isaiah (313, written, as 
seems most likely, in 702, with a view 
to the Egyptian alliance ; see ISAIAH 
i., § 14): ‘The Egyptians are men and not God, and 
their horses are flesh and not spirit; and Yahwe will 
stretch out his hand, so that the helper shall stumble 
and the helped fall, and both of them perish together.’ 
In this passage, the nearest approach to a dogmatic 
conception of God in the prophetic writings, God is 
represented as the absolute spirit, who exists without 
dependence on creatures, unaffected by national disaster. 
All else is flesh ; the same God who gives them breath 
at his will withdraws it. The heathen gods are simply 
ignored, and it is apparent that the Divine Spirit must 
in the end conquer that which is mere flesh. Like 
thoughts recur in subsequent literature. ‘Cursed is the 
man,’ says Jeremiah (175), ‘who trusts in human 
beings and makes flesh his arm, while his heart with- 
draws from Yahwé.’ All flesh, according to Zechariah 
(1117), is to be hushed into silence before Yahwé in his 
temple. Job asks if God has ‘ eyes of flesh’ (104)—z.e., 
whether he is really ignorant and impatient like short- 


2. Asasynonym 
of ‘mankind.’ 


1 Cp Ar. Žašarun, ‘the external skin,’ with the Syriac desrd, 
‘flesh,’ and with the Assyr. d/s7z, used of relations by blood. 
Probably the Arabic word best preserves the original meaning, 


éasdr being the outer, as opposed to y (=Ar. thar), the 
inner flesh. See Hoffm. ZA TH 3 107. 
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sighted and short-lived men. So, on the contrary, God 
is said in Ps. 7839 to remember that his people ‘are 
but flesh '—7.e., weak and fleeting. Here we reach the 
threshold of the NT idea of odp& The theological use 
of this word is confined to Paul’s employment of it to 
denote the seat of sin in man. Outside of this, it is 
used in a merely popular sense to designate the material 
part of man in its various contrasts with the spirit (see 
ESCHATOLOGY, § 102). W. EL A. 

ii. MT usage.—Paul's use, however, becomes part 
of a system of theological thought which is carried 
through the subject of sinand redemption 
(instances are so frequent and familiar as 
scarcely to need citation: the most obvious 
are Rom. 75 18 25; 86-13; Gal. 513-24). This system, 
therefore, must be briefly described. 

In the first place, since the seat of sin is in the flesh, 
the punishment of sin is mainly, not wholly, physical 
death. The final redemption of man, of which the spirit 
is only the pledge, is therefore the restoration of the 
body (Rom. 810 f. 23). Moreover, since sin has its 
seat in the flesh, the resurrection is not only a re-creation 
of the body, but a change from a body of sin and 
death to one fitted for the higher spiritual part of man, 
and incorruptible (1 Cor. 1542-49). 

This localising, not only of sin, but also of the punishment 
of sin, in the body, explains how it is that, in the apostle’s 
thought, redemption is through Christ’s death and resurrection. 
As long as both punishment and cure were thought of as purely 
spiritual these physical means of the cure in the apostle’s thought 
were inexplicable. It is incongruous to make Christ’s physical 
death in some way take the place of man’s spiritual death, or 
Christ's resurrection effect man’s spiritual resurrection (Rom. 
510). If, however, physical death is the main element in 
punishment, then the physical death of Christ can take the 
place of that of the sinner; and if resurrection is essentially 
corporeal, the physical resurrection of Jesus may become its 
appropriate cause, 

Again, the placing of sin in the flesh, in the body and 
its members, makes it superficial, not identified with 
the essential man, which is in subjection to the law 
of God. 

It is not the ego, the human personality, that sins, but sin, 
seated in the man as an alien principle, penetrating only the 
flesh, not the spirit of the man (Rom. 714-25). At the same 
time, since sin dwells in the flesh, and the flesh is resolved into 


the body and the members, which are the executive parts, it is 
sinthat gets itself done in spite of the protest of the inner man (7é.). 


3. Paul’s use 
of the word. 


This does not mean, of course, that it is not the man 
himself that sins, but that it is the man dominated, not 
by his inner real self, but by an alien principle of sin, 
in a way external to himself. The remedy is to be 
found in the first place in the displacement of sin as the 
dominant principle in the man, by the spirit. The 
apostle represents the dominion of sin as amounting to 
a law to which the man is subject, but from which he is 
freed by the law of the spirit of life. Sin is dispossessed, 
not of power, but of supreme power in the very flesh 
which has been its stronghold (Rom. 81-10}. 

This, however, is not all. If it were, there would be 
a state of strife incompatible with the apostle’s idea of 
A Resurrechion the completeness of the work of Christ. 

5 fho bod To be sure, sin is no longer the dom- 

> y. inating principle even in the flesh: it 
is met and overcome by the stronger spirit. However, 
it is there still, and keeps up its fight against the spirit 
(Gal. 516-26) ; the flesh being the part of man which is 
vulnerable to sin, the final act of redemption must be 
the deliverance of the man from the flesh itself. This 
occurs, accordingly, at the resurrection, when the 
body of another sort, another material, fitted for the 
higher part of the man, is substituted for this body of 
flesh (x Cor. 1542-49). An analysis of the statement 
will show that the flesh of which this is said is simply 
the flesh itself in its primary meaning. 

In the first place, the resolution of the flesh into body and 
members, which we find commonly in Paul, is enough to show 
this, unless we find rebutting testimony (Rom. 75 23,4). Then 


the apostle’s account of the way in which his good will is 
frustrated points to the same conclusion. He himself wills the 
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good, but does not find any way to bring it to pass ; because the 
members, which accomplish things, have within them a principle 
of evil instead of good (Rom. 714-25). The final remedy for 
this state of things is the redemption of the body. The pledge 
of this is the spirit, which helps the situation as long as the flesh 
complicates it ; but the final cure is the change of material of 
the body into something befitting the spirit instead of clogging 
it (Rom. 823). This it is that achieves for man at last the con- 
dition of sonship. 


We must now seek the rationale of this theory of sin. 
In the present state of this question, it is enough to say 
that it is probably not the Greek 
dualism, which affirms evil of matter 
as such, 

(1) The Jewish philosophy which mediates between 
Judaism and Hellenism is Alexandrian, and Paul was 
not an Alexandrian (cp HELLENISM, § 9). He says 
of himself that he was excessively zealous for the 
ancestral traditions. ‘That is to say, he was a Pharisee ; 
and Pharisaism and Alexandrianism do not coalesce : 
they are opposites (Gal. 114 Phil. 35). 

(2) The apostle’s doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body involves for it a change of material, not the 
substitution of a body that is immaterial. 

When Paul says that the resurrection body is spiritual, he is 
not speaking of its material (if one may speak of ‘spiritual 
material’) but of its adaptation. The contrast is with the 
psychical body, the psyché being the lower spiritual par of 
man; not of course the material of the present body, but its 
inhabitant. In the same way, the pneuma, which is the higher 
spiritual part, would be, not the material of the future body, but 
its spiritual principle. In 2 Cor. 51-8, the apostle expresses a 
dread of the disembodied state—what he calls its ‘nakedness ’—a 
dread that is repugnant to the essential spirit of Alexandrianism, 
which regards the body as a clog to the spirit, not as a covering 
for its shivering nakedness. 

(3) Finally, Paul deprecates Greek wisdom or philo- 
sophy, speaking of it as worldly and opposed to the 
foolishness of the cross (x Cor. 117-31). 

This, again, can scarcely refer to anything else than Alex- 
andrianism: that Jewish adaptation of Platonism is the only 
form of Greek thought familiar tothe Jews. When a Pharisaic 
Jew, Paul, in a controversy with an Alexandrian Jew, 
Apollos, speaks in this way of Greek wisdom, the reference 
is plain. This applies generally to the attempt to make Paul 
cover the Alexandrian as well as the Jewish tracts of thought in 
traditional Paulinism. 


The apostle shared, however, the depreciation of the 
body common to all races, which is due to its actual 
seductions and misdemeanours. The grosser and more 
obvious sins have there not only their seat but also their 
occasion. It is the side of man which is vulnerable ; 
not actually evil, but susceptible to appetites which run 
easily to evil (Gal. 519-21 24). Then, not only is it the 
seat of the most obvious sins, but also in it are located 
the most apparent and obtrusive results of sin. The 
mind reacts within itself, and the moral nature in its 
own sphere, and in these cases the reactions of trans- 
gression are subtle; but in the case of physical trans- 
gression they are visible. This is sufficient to account 
for Paul's use, which is not singular except as its 
peculiarities are emphasised by their place in the system 
he has wrought out. 


5. Rationale of 
Paul's theory. 


WE A SIJ EPG, S3 
FLESHHOOK (15}19) Ex. 273, etc. See COOKING 
UTENSILS, § 5 (ii. ). 


FLINT. So much of Palestine consists of cretaceous 
strata that we are not surprised to find flint often re- 
ferred to. The terms used for it are :— 

1. Wy sõr (Ex. 425 [mpor], Josh. 524 [terpa axporopos], Job 
22 24 [merpa], Ps. 89 44 [43], where MT’s 733 is corrupt [© Thv 
Bońðerav ; see Che. ad loc.}, Ezek. 39 [merpa]). In Is. 528 read 
1% for IS [ørepea merpa]. Plainly generic=rock, stone. On 


Josh. 52 see KNIFE. 

2. pbm, Aalldmif (axpotomos, otep. met. On Tg. see 
ADAMANT, § 4), flint, and, with syy, rocky flint and flinty rock 
(Dt. 815, quoted in Wisd. 114r Dt.3213 Job289 Ps. 1048 Is. 
507). Emblem of hardness or unfruitfulness; hence the marvel 
of ‘oil’ or ‘water’ from the flinty rock (see Ort). Also of moral 
stedfastness (Is. 507 Ezek. 39). Cp also HAMMER, 2. 

Hallamts is etymologically identical with Ass. eð%nēšu or 
elmiisu, the hardest and costliest of precious stones, the name of 
which probably underlies a corrupt Hebrew name of a precious 
stone (see TARSHISH, STONE oF). See Del. Prol. 86, and cp 
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Hommel, PSBA, May ‘93, p. 291, who connects e/smésu (= 
algamésu) with gilgamis or gibilgainis, according to him a name 
of the Fire-god. ’ r s 

3. kóxàaý, 1 Macc. 1073 EV, ‘in the plain, where is neither 
stone nor flint’ (rather, ‘ pebbles’). «x. also in @1S.1414. On 
both passages see SLING. 


FLOCK, TOWER OF THE (WTD) Mi. 48. 
See EDER, THE TOWER OF. 


FLOOD (53319), Gen. 617. See DELUGE. 


FLOOR (}73), Gen. 5011. See AGRICULTURE, $ 8. 

FLOUR. (1) M9R, Judg. 619 RV ‘meal’; (2) nb, 
Ex. 292; (3) ps3, 2 S. 138 RV, ‘dough.’ See BREAD, § 1, 
Foon, § 17 

FLOWERS. Four Hebrew words for ‘ flower’ or 
‘blossom’ correspond to the single Greek word &y@os 
(taking the LXX forour guide). The NT therefore could 
not (even if the love of flowers were more percep- 
tible in it than it is) be expected to do justice to the 
floral beauty of the landscape of Palestine in spring 
(Cant. 212). Itis true, the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
has not a rich flora. Still, all the hills of Judah have 
bright though small spring-flowers; nor, since Isaiah 
(1711 185 see SGOT) refers to it, must the vine-blossom 
(see GRAPE) be forgotten. Samaria was probably 
better favoured (cp Is. 281). Two of the most beautiful of 
the flowers of Palestine compete for the honour of being 
referred to by Jesus in his saying on the lilies (see 
Lity). The tulip, poppy, hyacinth, cyclamen, asphodel, 
star of Bethlehem, crocus, and mallow may also be 
mentioned among the many attractive flowers. Wild 
roses and wild jasmine also perfume the air in some 
parts. Lebanon and the deserts have floral beauties of 
their own. Delitzsch, though he had never been in 
Palestine, fully realised this variety in the flora of that 
country (/rzs, 18). That flowers should be an emblem 
of evanescence is natural (Job 142 Ps. 10315 Is. 406 
Jas. 110). 

1. mÐ, pérah, Ex, 2531 7 (D xpivov) Is. 185 (AV ‘bud,’ RV 
‘blossom,’ z.¢., of the vine), expresses an early stage of inflores- 
cence. Cp ALMOND, CANDLESTICK, § 2. 

2. PS sts, TSS sisdh, Nu. 178 [23] Is.2814 406 Job 142 
etc. Root-meaning ‘to glitter’; cp MITRE, § 3/4 

3. 78), nissah, Is. 185 Job 1533, of the early crude berries 
of the vine and olive respectively. See GRAPE, 2. 

4. Ì3), zissãīn, Cant. 212, of the spring flowers. 

On the ‘sweet flowers’ of AV (RV ‘banks of sweet herbs’) in 
Cant. 513, see SPICE. 

FLUE NET (NYAD), Hab. 115 AV™s- See NET, 3. 

FLUTE (NPP), Dan. 3571915t. See Music, 
$ 4 (4). 

FLUX, BLOODY (Aycentepion), Acts2838. 
DISEASES, 9. 


Sce 


FLY. Two Hebrew words are rendered ‘fly’ : 

1. DAD}, 266 (uvia, musca), cp Ass. zumbu [see 
Lice, end]. Every one knows thedivine name Baalzebub, 
according to some so called as being a god who averts 
flies (cp the fly-god Myiodes in Plin. xxix. 6 34); see, 
however, BAAL-ZEBUB. Elsewhere the word only 
occurs in Is. 718 Eccles.101. In Isaiah ‘ fly’ and ‘bee’ 
(the Assyrians) are parallel; the fly is an apt emblem 
of the dwellers in the Nile valley where noxious 
insects abound. Can the fly intended be identified ? 
Perhaps, at least if Delitzsch and Cheyne (in Props. Js.) 
are right in connecting the mmp dySy (Del. ‘land of the 


whirring of wings’) of Is. 181 with the tsetse-fly. The 
tsetse-fly (Glossina morsitans) is the most dreaded 
insect of S. and Central Africa ; it was described by the 
traveller Bruce as long ago as 1790. 

This fly acts as a carrier of disease. It conveys a blood para- 
sile from one animal to another and the parasite causes the 
disease or death of most cattle. We know of no evidence that 
this disease ever visited Egypt. 

We might also think of the seroot fly of Upper Egypt 
and Nubia, which is apparently a species of Pangonia 
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( Taġanideæ), and allied to our horse-flies. This insect 
is about the size of a wasp, with an orange-coloured 
body striped with black and white. Its very powerful 
mouth-organs inflict a painful wound from which blood 
flows freely, and in which other flies attempt to lay 
their eggs. During the rainy season in Upper Egypt, 
Nubia, etc., it isa plague both to man and to beast. At 
any rate, the seroot may be taken as exemplifying the 
category to which the dreaded insects referred to belong. 

The obscure and rather lengthy prore about ‘dead flies’ 
in Eccles. 10 1 (EV) is well emended by Siegfried, ‘A poisonous 
fly brings corruption to the perfumer’s ointment ; (so) a little folly 
destroys the worth of wisdom.’ (Qavaroveat) at any rate 
Supper the sense of ‘deadly’ or ‘ poisonous,’ though like MT 
it has ‘flies’ (plur.). Flies in Egypt and Syria are indeed per- 
nicious. They propagate diseases such as ophthalmia, and 
transmit some of the parasites which live in blood, etc. 


2. ay, ‘drdb (kvvóuva), the name of the insect or 
insects of the plague of Egypt (Ex. 821 [17] 7 Ps. 7845 
10531, EV swarms of flies). It is impossible to specify 
what particular insect is intended. 

The rendering ‘dog-flies’(@, Ge. Kn.) implies a derivation 


from 9y, ‘to suck.’ These flies have a reputation for their 
voracity. The rival rendering ‘swarms’ (cp RV) suggests a 


adv; other early 


interpretations (see Ges. Tes.) need not be cited. 
A. E. §.—S. aA, C. 


FODDER (23), Job6s. See CATTLE, $ 5. 


FOLD (i3}3), Is.6510, or Folds (MIN73), Nu. 8224. 
See CATTLE, § 5. 


connection with 99y, ‘to mix.’ So Pesh. 
ay. 
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A. VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 
Cereals, §§ 1-3. Vegetables, §§ 4-6. 
Condiments, § 7. 
B. ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
Restrictions, §§ 8-13. Cattle as food, § 147 
Other details, § 164 

A historical treatment of the food of the Hebrews 
would eventually shape itself into a history of their 
social and economic progress from the condition of 
nomads in prehistoric times, through centuries of agri- 
cultural and pastoral life in Canaan, to the latest days 
of Jewish independence, when the choicest products of 
neighbouring countries found a ready market in the 
cities of Palestine. It suits our present purpose better, 
however, to treat the subject of food in Old and New 
Testament times with reference to the natural kingdom 
to which the various food-stuffs belong. Of the three 
familiar divisions, the vege/ad/e kingdom (§§ 1-7) sup- 
plied the inhabitants of Palestine, as it still supplies the 
peoples of Eastern lands, with all but an insignificant 
proportion of the ordinary daily food. ‘To this day the 
Syrian fel/ékin are practically vegetarians, tasting meat 
(§§ 8-16) only on the occasion of some religious or 
social festival. (On the price of food see § 17.) 


A, VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


I. Cereals.—In every period of Hebrew history the 
1. Wheat, ™°st important food-stufts were those 
‘ * classed by Hebrew writers under the 
general name ddgdx (jm), corn, which comprised the 
grains of a number of common cereals. 

i. In the Mishna treatise Challa? 12 (cp Pésdch. 25), 
whoso takes a vow to abstain from dégdx has to abstain 
only from the following five kinds: wheat, barley, spelt 
(mopa), ‘ fox-ears’ (byw nbae’), and Fiphdn (paw), of 
which only the first three are mentioned in the OT.3 


1 The analogy of phrases like NY 3, ‘a deadly weapon,’ is 
decisive. , 

2 This treatise deals with the various contents of the kneading- 
trough, subject or not subject to the dough dues obn; see Nu. 


15 20 7, and cp BAKEMEATS, § 2), as they may be called, which 
for the ordinary housewife amounted to one twenty-fourth, for 
professional bakers one forty-eighth of the whole. 

3 For the two remaining grains see below, § 3, and cp the list 
in Ezek. 49. 
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The most highly esteemed of these cereals, universally 
used by rich and poor, was wheat. 

(a) Wheat,’ Z7/4i/ (nen, more often pen), appears 
in the OT as a food-stuff under various forms. The 
most primitive custom—the only method practised in 
Rome, tradition says, till the days of Numa (see 
‘Cibaria’ in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dict. des Antig. 
1142 4)—was to pluck the ears (w#¢di/dh, 'dbid) when 
filled but not fully ripe, to remove the husk by simply 
rubbing the ears in the hand, and to eat the still juicy 
kernel. 

This the Hebrews were allowed to do in passing through a 
field of standing corn (Dt. 23 25 [26]). It was disallowed on the 
Sabbath, however (Mt.121 Mk.223 Lk.61), inasmuch as 
plucking and rubbing were legally regarded as special forms of 
reaping and winnowing (cp S#aé. 72). Ears, whether of wheat 
or of harley, eaten in this way seem to have been known as 
karmel (593, RV ‘fresh ears’; Lev. 2814 2 K. 4 42).2 

The same ‘fresh ears,’ crushed in a mortar or other- 
wise, produced the bpas ws, géres karmel, of Lev. 
21416 (RV ‘bruised corn of the fresh ear’). Much 
more common was the method of roasting the ears, 
before they had hardened, on an iron plate or pan. 

This parched corn (>p—more fully Wp TIN, Lev. 214; 
bp alone Josh. 511) is repeatedly mentioned in the OT as an 
article of diet common among all classes of the people (Lev. 23 14 
18.1717 2518 28.1728 Ruth214), and is largely eaten at the 
present day in the East (cp Rob. BR 2394 [41]; ZDPV 9 3). 
This mode of rendering the grains of the cereals more palatable 
everywhere preceded the use of the mortar and pestle by which 
the grains were crushed, just as the latter method preceded, and 
was eventually superseded by, the hand-mill or quern (see 
Mitt). On the main use of wheat in the Hebrew food-supply 
see, further, BAKEMEATS, BREAD. 

Among the modern Syrians the favourite mode of 


cooking wheat is as follows :— 

The grain is boiled after it has been thoroughly cleaned (hence 
OT 13, see Corn, 3) by the female memhers of the family (see 
@, 28.46, and cp SBOT) and freed from the impurities unre- 
moved by the process of winnowing ; it is then spread on the 
housetop to dry (cp 2 S. 1719), after which it is ground and boiled 
to a thick paste. <A similar dish seems to be intended by the 
obscure ‘drisdh, spy (Nu. 1520 /. Neh. 10 37 [38] Ezek. 44 30). 
EV renders ‘dough’ (B ¢vpaza in Nu., oftwy in Neh., om. 
in Ezek.; other authorities ‘kneading-trongh’), but ‘érisa/ 
is more probably to be identified with the Talmudic ‘arséz, 
a porridge or paste, made from the meal of barley or 
wheat (see mod. Lexx. and especially Lag. GGN, 1889, p. 
301). Wheat, sodden and crushed as above described, the 
modern urgu, added to mutton which has been pounded to 
shreds with a pestle and mortar, forms A4744e/, the national dish 
of Syria (see Cooxina, § 3). The modern szid, the finest of 
the wheat meal, got by bolting the ordinary flour (kemah, 
nap, RV ‘meal’) with a fine sieve (cp Pirké Aboth, 515), corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew séleth (nbn; © cezidadrts; RV ‘fine 
flour’). A poetical designation of this fine flour is ‘the kidney 
fat of wheat’ (Dt. 3214 Ps. S1 16 [17] 147 14). Its price was, at 
one period, twice that of barley (2 K. 711618). The distinction 
between these two kinds of Syrian flour (£ézah and sé/eth) was 
familiar to the Egyptians of the New Empire, who made 
soldiers’ bread from the former, and princes’ bread from the 
latter (Erman, Anc. Egypt, 188). 

(2) The second place among the food grains of the 
Hebrews was oceupied by barley. A brief summary of 
2. Barle what is more fully stated elsewhere (see 

: y: BARLEY) will suffice. In the list of foods 
offered to David and his friends (28.1728) we find 
wheat and barley not only in the grain but also ground 


and parehed Com nop). Commonly, however, barley, 
like wheat, was consumed in the forin of bread (Judg. 7 13 
2 K.442 Ezek. 4912); it formed the bread of the 
peasantry, and the low esteem in which it was held 
seems to be the ground for the sole instance of the 
admission of barley meal among the sacred offerings 
(Nu.515 77). In NT times barley bread was still in 
use (Jn. 6913, and Mishna passim), and it is common 
among the Bedouin of N. Arabia now. 

1 In AV Nu. 1812 and Jer. 3112 the rendering ‘wheat’ is too 
special for 139, RV ‘corn,’ but Amer. Revision ‘ grain’ (so always 
for 735). 


2 AV here, ‘ full ears of corn in the husk thereof’ @x>psz) ; 


RV, with the best authorities, ‘fresh ears of corn in his sack.’ 
_ 3 Also probably in the original text of Ecclus, 39 26 (Bacher 
in JQR, July 1897). 
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(c) The third of the cereals mentioned above as 

included under corn (dägān) in Mishnic times (Chala, 

le Pésăch. 25) is kussémeth (noo ; hardl 
3. Spelt, etc. ‘rie,’ as AV except in a 49). See 
FITCHES. From Ezekiel (49, plur. AV ‘fitches’) we 
learn that it was, at least occasionally, employed by his 
countrymen to make bread. In the Mishna it is re- 
peatedly mentioned with wheat and barley. 

The two remaining cereals are not mentioned in the 
OT. 

(d) The sbddleth $2’ dl (lit. ‘fox’s ear') has been 
identified by the Jewish scholars (Rashi, etc.) with oats ; 
by Löw (129) with the ægilops, a grass closely allied 
to wheat (cp Post, Flora of Syria, ete., 899). 

(e) The s7p40n is probably a species of oats (the Avena 
éarbata of Post, 871, which by the Arabs is called 
Seifun). From the frequent mention in the Mishna, 
both (d and e) must have been cultivated and used as food 
by the Jews of Palestine in the first and second centuries 
of our era. 

ii, In the Mishna treatise (Challd, 14, cp Shebiith 
27) cited above (§ 1, beginning), mention is made of 
four food-stuffs that were not subject to the dough dues. 
Three of them may be identified with certainty as the 
rice plant, millet, and sesame. (a) Rice, érez (17x 
čpvčřa), was introduced into Palestine in the Greek period 
(see Hehn, A'ulturpf.®) 485 F) (B) Millet, déhan 
(inn, Ar. duhn, see M1ILLET), is mentioned in Ezekiel's 
list (49), where @ has xé-yxpos, by which @ (BQ™:) also 
represents the obscure and perhaps corrupt 7203 of Is. 
2825. (y) Sesame is still largely cultivated in Syria, 
mainly for the oil-producing quality of its seeds (sce 
O11). The seeds are nsed also like carraway seeds in 
western lands, sprinkled on the housewife’s bread, and 
even mixed with sugar and flour of rice, to produce 
a species of confection. (6) The remaining plant of 
the four may be the familiar dura of the Syrian plains 
(cp Löw, pp. 101-3), which in the present day supplies 
the black bread of the peasant. Mixed with wheaten 
flour, it is said to keep longer soft (ZDPYV 98). It is 
not mentioned in the OT or NT.} 

II. Other vegetable products. (a) The pulse family. 
—We pass now to another important group of food- 
stuffs, the Legunzinosæe or pulse family. 
It is somewhat remarkable that out 
of the many hundreds of species belonging to the 
natural order Leguiinose@ which are found at the present 
day in Syria (see Post, of. cit. 208-299) only two are 
mentioned in the OT or the NT, (1) the lentil, and (2) 
the bean. Still, we may be sure that the pulse plants 
in all periods furnished an important part of the 
Hebrews’ diet. If EV rightly renders py, séro'iw, and 
Dips, séer'dnim (Dan.11216), the diet preferred by 
Daniel and his companions was confined to PULSE [g.v. ]. 
Probably, however, ‘herbs’ (as RV™8-) is a more ac- 
curate rendering ; the context suggests a contrast between 
vegetable food-products generally, and the sacrificial 
and therefore unclean meat (flesh) from the royal 
kitchen. Various designations of the products we are 
now to consider occur in the OT, the most precise 
being the general term ydrd& (pv, in the Mishna mpv 
[4d. Zar. 38]); thus py a (AV ‘garden of herbs’) is 
the equivalent of our vegetable or kitchen garden (Dt. 
llro 1 K. 212; cp py nnw, ‘a vegetable diet,’ Prov. 
1517). Like Daniel, Judas Maccabzeus and his associ- 
ates are said to have lived on a vegetable diet (ry 
xopradn tpopyy, 2 Macc. 527; cp 4 Esd. 926 1251). 
For the same reason—the avoidance of food ceremoni- 
ally unclean—Josephus and his fellow-deputies lived at 
Rome on figs and nuts ( Viz. 3). 


4, Leguminose. 


2 In the Aramaic inscription of Panamu from Zenjirli (2 6) 
occur the names ANES ADL (cp mii, Is. 2825), AMM AYE. 


Sachau in his edition of the inscription proposes to identify mne 
with the modern grain called dura. So also Dr. Authority 
and Archeol. 132. See, however, Che. ‘Isa.’ (Heb. SBOT 99). 
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Regarding the antiquity of the pulse group of foods and 
its importance among the peoples of Eastern and classical 
countries—with the curious exception, noted by Plutarch 
(Zs. 8§ 5, 8}, of the Egyptian priests '—we may rcfer to 
Hchn’s great work (Kulturpf. u. Hausth.) 208 f. ['94]). 

1. The first place in the group may be assigned to 
lentils, 'adāšīm (osisy). The staple diet of the Egyptian 
pyramid-builders, according to Strabo (xvii. 134; cp 
Wilkinson, 224), lentils were cooked by the Hebrews 
from the earliest times to the latest (see LENTILES).? 
Now, as in Ezekiel’s time (49), they are sometimes 
ground and mixed with wheat flour to make bread ; but 
they are ‘more generally used as a pottage or cooked 
as the Spaniards cook haricot beans, stewed with oil 
and flavoured with red pepper’ (Tristram, V//B 462). 

2. The bean, 287 (Sp), occurs only in 2 S. 1728, and 
as one of the numerous ingredients of Ezekiel’s bread 
(49). Several different species of bean were cultivated 
in Palestine for consumption in the first two centuries 
of our era. For example, in chap. 1 alone of the 
Mishna treatise Xil dim, at least four varicties are men- 
tioned ; among these is the Egyptian bean, at present 
one of the most extensively cultivated leguminous plants 
of Syria. Next, indeed, to the preparations of wheat 
we may place the bean in its various forms (#2, lzdzyah, 
etc.) as the most useful food-stuff in the Syria and 
Egypt of to-day (cp ZDPV 94, Landberg, Proverbes et 
Dictons, etc. 250). Either the pods are boiled and 
eaten entire, like our French beans, or the seeds alone 
are eaten after being roasted, or are boiled to a thick 
soup. Bean meal, painfully ground in the handmill, 
is sometimes mixed with wheat flour and baked into 
bread. Landberg (of. cit. 77-88) gives various native 
recipes for favourite Syrian dishes in which lentils and 
beans are the main ingredients, 

3. Another popular food is the chick-pea (Cicer arietinum, 
Arab. Aummus), known in early Talmudic times as D'EN 3 
(Péah 33, etc.). It is cooked in the same manner as the bean. 
Roasted, the Azszsug furnishes an esteemed delicacy, called 
kudamis 

4. Here, too, may be mentioned the vetch (Vicia ervilia), -he 
modern kirsenneh, which is sometimes identified with the 
kussémeth of Is. 2825 (RV and SBOT ‘spelt’; see § 3 [c]). 
It is now, as doubtless it was formerly, grown as fodder ; only in 
times of scarcity, according to Pliny, was it used as food by man. 

(B) The gourd family.—The principal members of 
the gourd family (Cucurditacee) have at all times been 
prized as food in the East. Next to the 
fish of the Delta, the Hebrews looked baek 
with regret to Egypts ‘eucumbers and 
melons’ (Nu. 115; see CUCUMBER, MELON). At the 
present day bread and melons or cucumbcrs form the 
main food of the poorest class in the large cities, from 
Constantinople to Damascus and Cairo, for months 
together. The cueumber (Mish. msp; Nu. 115 oxs'p) 
is largely consumed in the raw state, but also prepared 
with vinegar as a salad. Equally popular at all times 
was the water-melon, déhaffidh (max; plur. Nu. 115), 
the modern da/fikhk, now cultivated by the acre in 
certain parts of the East, besides which we frequently 
find in the Mishna the sugar-melon (pasbp, undow€ rw), 
which came to the Jews, as its name shows, from the 
Greeks. The seeds of the melon are roasted and eaten 
like those of the chick-pea. Various gourds are in- 
cluded under the myb of the Mishna, among them 


perhaps the favourite Azsa or vegetable-marrow.5 <A 


5. Cucur- 
bitacez. 


1 Cp Herodotus’ statement about their special abhorrence of 
the bean (kúauos)}, 237. The famen dialis at Rome, also, 
according to Aulus Gellius, was forbidden to touch the bean. 

2 They have been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. 

3 Vg. inserts it at the end of 2 S. 17 28 for the intrusive bp 
(see Bu. in SBOT). 

4 In the streets of Damascus this delicacy is thus praised by 
its vendors: ‘Tattooed, warm and soft! Make a night of it, 
o IP (Wetzstein, ‘Der Markt in Damaskus, ZDMG 

519). 

5 Löw and Post give the following equations :—nyr, Cucur- 
ee Pepo so Squash, ksa, Cucurbita Pepo (Post, PEFOQ, 
1881, p. 119) 
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popular modern dish is prepared by removing the seeds 
of the 4#sa and stuffing with rice, minced mutton, and 
other ingredients. For the ‘ wild gourds’ of 2 K. 439 
see GOURDS, WILD. Post (Flora, 324), with some older 
authorities, suggests that ' the colocynth may be intended 
by the gall [wxhJin Dt. 2918 [17] Ps. 6921, ete.’ See 
GALL, I. 

(y) Zeeks, efc.—Conspicuous among the vegetables 
enjoyed by Israel in Egypt were ‘the leeks, the onions, 
and the garlic’ (Nu. 115), all three 
familiar members of the genus Allium. 
Marcus Aurelius’s description of the 
garlic-smelling Jews (foetentium Judzeorum) whom he 
met in Palestine has often been quoted (Amm. Marcell. 
xxii. 55) The leek, Adsir (ven, Nu. 115; in the 
Mishna generally neha), was at all times highly esteemed 
in Egypt (cp Pliny’s ‘laudatissimus porrus in A‘ gypto,’ 
19 33) and Syria. ONIONS, désddine (wby3), and garlic, 
Sum (ow), Herodotus was told (2125), held a chief 
place among the food supplied to the builders of the 
pyramids, and their universal cultivation in later times 
is attested by contemporary monuments. All three 
species were usually eaten raw as a relish (dWov) to 
bread, occasionally as now, no doubt, roasted or boiled 
with meat to form a stew (cp Palmer, Desert of the 
Exodus, 1184). In Syria onions are also preserved 
like cucumbers (ZDPV 914). For a more ambitious 
treatment of the onion, see Landberg, of. cit. 77-79. 

In times of famine, no doubt, recourse was also had 
to other and less familiar herbs. Such was the plant 
(mbo, mallith, AV ‘mallows,’ RV 'salt-wort’; see 
MALLOWS) mentioned in Job 3804.1! Though this plant, 
from its etymology, is more likely to be the saltwort 
than the mallow, it is true that, aecording to Conder, 
the mallow—in Syria sAuddetst (so called from its 
fruit resembling in shape the native bread, £4udz; cp 
Low, 360)—is eaten in time of scarcity ‘cooked in sour 
milk or oil’ ( Zentwork, 317). Cp, further, HUSKS. 

This probably exhausts the greens (P1) mentioned by name 


in the OT as articles of food.2 A glance, however, at any of 
the Mishna treatises dealing with the legal requirements as to 
the sowing, tithing, etc., of the fruits of the soil, shows that 
those above enumerated are but a fraction of the plants culti- 
vated for food in Palestine in the first century a.D. Here we 
can mention only a few of the commoner greens, such as lettuce 


(DNN), various species of chicory and endive pers), which 
furnished the main ingredients of the bitter herbs (D^n, Ex. 


128) at the Passover,—as is shown by the list in Pésdch. 26— 
the lupine, still known by its Græco- Hebrew name ¢urmus 
(omin, Oépuos), expressly stated to have been a food of the 


poor (Skabb. 181); the kolkas (pr, colocasia), still extensively 


cultivated as food (Post, of. cit. 829), and the /#f (myb), both 
members of the Arum family, and used, with mustard and lupine 


together, to form a pickle (see Léw, 240); the turnip (ned, modern 
lift), the radish (j'33), the cabbage (2393), and the asparagus 
(DrNBO'). 

Most of the vegetables we have discussed were not 
only used in the fresh state (nb)—or in some cascs dried 
(vi3r)—but also laid in vinegar or in brine and used as 
pickles. Such preserved vegetables were called nwa 
(Sheo7tth, 95) or mysia (Pésdich. 26). 

Of the remaining contributions of the vegetable king- 
dom to the Hebrew kitchen and table, the fruits are 
of sufficient importance to claim an 
article for themselves (see FRUIT), 
leaving only the various condiments for brief mention 
here. (For fuller treatment of these see the separate 
articles.3) Hehn (of. cit. 205) has rightly emphasised 
the fact that ‘before pepper was discovered or came 
into general use, seeds like cummin, black cummin, 
Nigella sativa, the coriander, xopiavvoy, etc., naturally 


6. The genus 
Allium. 


7. Condiments. 


1 On this verse as a whole see Budde, and in opposition to the 
current explanations of v. 4 6, see JUNIPER. 

2 RVmg. introduces the purslain into Job 66; but see PURSLAIN. 

3 Salt, the prince of condiments, belongs elsewhere, and 
must, in any case, receive special notice (SALT). 
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played a more important rôle’ in the cookery of anti- 
quity. Of these, the first which meets us in the OT 
is the coriander (43, Ex. 163: Nu. 117; xépiov; also 
Ex. 1614), to the greyish-white seeds of which the 
manna is compared. Under the name of 3p» the 


coriander was cultivated in later times both for its seed 
and for its leaves (JZa'dsér, 45); the seeds are still very 
largely used ‘as a spice to mix with bread in the East, 
as well as to give an aromatic flavour to sweetmeats ' 
(Tristram, VHB, 440). Black cummin (so RV™E for 
nsp; © peAdvOov) occurs in Is. 2825. Its black seeds 


are still used in Syria to sprinkle over bread. In the 
NT mint, anise, cummin, and rue are associated with 
Jesus’ denunciation of the Pharisees. Of these cummin 
—the ‘fastidiis cumminum amicissimum’ of Pliny— 
was held in the highest esteem by the classical peoples. 
Like salt it was used proverbially as a symbol of friend- 
ship; the phrase, of wept Ga xal kúpwov, is synonymous 
with ‘confidential friends' (Plutarch, quoted by Hehn). 
The textual variation of © in Is. 2827, ‘and the cummin 
shall be eaten with bread,’ is interesting in the light of 
Pliny’s observation that cummin seeds were so used by 
the Alexandrians of his day (1947). The anise of Mt. 
2323 is undoubtedly the Anethum graveolens or ‘dill’ 
(so RV™-; Mish. nay, modern shisith). The tithe 
was levied on the seeds, leaves, and capsules (pa) yy 
prn) of this plant (J/a'dsér, 45)—7.e., ‘ when its seeds 
are collected, or when its leaves are used as vegetable, 
or when its pods are eaten’ (Jastrow, Dict., s.v. 71). 
Its use as a condiment is attested by‘ Vésin, 84. Accord- 
ing to the Mishna (S#éi‘ith, 91) no tithe was levied 
on the rue (079 mýyavov, Lk. 1142), which seems to 
show that the form given to Jesus’ words by the first 
(‘Jewish’) evangelist (Mt. 2322) is the more accurate 
of the two. To the category of condiments must also 
be reckoned the mustard (civamt, bmn), which, according 
to a recent authority (see ‘Condimenta’ in Daremb. and 
Saglio), does not appear to have been used in the form 
with which we are familiar; rather the leaves ‘ were 
cut up and mixed with the dish to be seasoned’ (Athen. 
9366 a). We have already found that the mustard leaf 
was used in making pickles. The best mustard, accord- 
ing to Pliny (1954), came from Egypt, the 1D Sain of 

tl’ dim, 15. i 

Ginger (Zingiber officinale) does not seem to have 
been known in Palestine within our period (for opn, 
‘Oksin, 35, which Jost reads opn and renders ' ginger,’ 
see SPICE); pepper (b393), on the other hand, had 
found its way into common use during the Roman 
period. ‘The esteem in which this familiar condiment 
was held at a later date is shown by the Talmudic 
saying, ‘As the world cannot exist without salt and 
pepper, neither can it exist without the Bible, the 
Mishnay and the Talmud’ (Löw, 318). Pepper, 
carried in the mouth, is mentioned along with a grain 
of salt (nbp by 311), apparently as a cure for toothache 
(Shabb. 65). It was ground in a metal hand-mill 
(Bésa, 25), and was used not only to season the ordinary 
table food, but also as a spice in the concoction of 
mead (poor, oivouedt; see WINE AND STRONG 
DRINK). 


B. ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


Whilst the Hebrews were free to make full and 
unrestricted use of the products of the vegetable kingdom, 
they were limited as regards the animal 


ee kingdom by various restrictions, most of 
oie... them, in princi a igi 
setn tion, principle and origin at least, 


traceable to very early times. 

(a) The most important was that by which the members 
of the animal kingdom were ranged under the two cate- 
gories of ‘clean’ and ‘ unclean,’ those under the former, 
the so-called ‘clean’ animals, alone being available as 
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food. For the origin and significance of this distinetion, 
as well as for parallels among other ancient peoples, see 
CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, FisH, and SACRIFICE. For our 
present purpose, the following summary will suffice. 
Of Mammals the ocus classicus Dt. 143 f. names ten 
species as clean: viz., ' the ox, the sheep and the goat, 
the hart, and the gazelle, and the roebuck, and the 
wild goat, and the pygarg, and the antelope, and 
the chamois’ (so the RV; on the identifications see 
the separate articles) ; whilst the camel, the hare, 
the rock-badger (EV Coney [g.v.]), and the swine, 
are similarly named as unclean.! As regards birds the 
enumeration proceeds by the method of exelusion (Lev. 
1113 7 Dt. 1411 J), various birds, chiefly birds of prey— 
among them the bat—being specified as forbidden or 
taboo (to adopt the current scientific term), in Hebrew 
technically keş (ppei, a detestation, object of abhorrence 


[see ABOMINATION, 2]; Dt. 726 Lev. 721 1110 Ff, ete. ). 
Of fishes only those having both scales and fins were 
regarded as clean (FISH, § 8 #), whilst, from the inverte- 
brates, a few species of the locust family alone are 
admitted as food. 
(4) Of equal antiquity, probably, is the prohibition 
as food (taboo) of the blood of the clean, warm-blooded, 
9. Prohibition animals (hence 792 of the blood of fish). 
i PaA This taboo holds a foremost place in 
* the Hebrew dietary legislation (ep Dt. 
12162325 1523 Lev. 17107 [H] Gen. 94 Lev. 317 
726 f. [P], etc.), whilst its antiquity is historically 
attested at a period much earlier than the promulgation 
of any of the codes now referred to (see 1S. 14 32-34). 
The discussion of the idea or ideas ultimately under- 
lying this prohibition—one by no means confined to 
the Hebrews—belongs elsewhere (see SACRIFICE). In 
the above passages of the OT the prohibition is mainly 
based on the ground that the blood was the seat of the 
‘soul’ or népheš (vip3, properly the vital, sentient 
principle ; ep ESCHATOLOGY, § 12). It was therefore too 
sacred for ordinary use, and was to be reserved for, 
and restored to God, the author of all life. In early 
times among the Hebrews, when as yet ‘all slaughter 
was sacrifice,’ this dedication of the blood was a matter 
of course; but when, on the suppression of the local 
sanctuaries, as the result of the Deuteronomie legisla- 
tion, it became necessary to authorise slaughter for 
domestic purposes elsewhere than at the sanctuary, it 
was expressly enacted that the blood of the animal 
slaughtered should be allowed to flow away (Dt. 1215/7; 
see Dr. ia loc. and ep O7/C™, 249 f.) The same 
held good of the ' beast or fowl’ taken in the chase; 
the hunter ‘shall even pour out the blood thereof and 
cover it with dust’ (Lev.1713). To this abstention 
from blood the Hebrews have at all times remained 
faithful (cp Mohammed's prohibition: Kuran, Sura 
2167). Only on an occasion such as that in the time 
of Saul referred to above (1S.1432f/; cp the in- 
teresting addition of the Old Lat. and the Vulg. in 
Judith 1112, ‘to lay hands upon their cattle Zo drink 
their blood’), and in a period of great religious declension, 
did they imitate their neighbours the Philistines (Zech. 
97) and ‘eat with the blood’ (Ezek. 3325). The 
attitude of the early Christian Church and of the later 
Jews to this part of the dietary laws will be referred to 
later. 
Another restriction, closely associated in P with that 
now discussed, had to do with the intestinal fat of the 
one three sacrificial species, the ox, sheep, 
on ee ee and goat (Ex. 29 1322 Lev.33f- 1 22 f; 
Of intestinal tas. cp Jos. An. iii. 92 f), to which was 
added ‘the fat tail’ (bx, ‘adyah, Ex. 2922 Lev. 39 RV) 
of the sheep of the country (see SHEEP).?_ Deuteronomy 


1 On the question whether the Israelites in time of famine 
ever ate ass’s flesh (2 K. 625), see HUSKS. 

2 The custom of fitting this tail in extreme cases lo a small 
wheeled cart, which has often been ridiculed, is referred to in 
the Mishna; see Shabéath, 54, and cp Herod. 3113. 
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is silent with regard to this taboo ; but its antiquity is 
vouched for by the incidents of 1 S. 215 7% The prohibi- 
tion, it should be observed, has reference only tothe an, 
hélebh, ‘the fat of the omentum and the organs that lie 
in or near it’ (Hed. Sem., 379 f. which see for probable 
reason of this abstinence ; t cp SACRIFICE), and not to the 
fatty deposits (probably the mmv or ‘ tit-bits’ of Neh. 
8 10) in other parts of the animal, about which there 
was no restriction. It is important also, in view of 
later usage, to note that this abstinence from the fat of 
the intestines applies only to the case of an ox, sheep, 
or goat offered in sacrifice. The inference is that if 
any of these were slaughtered privately the ‘ fat’ might 
be eaten ; in any case the prohibition does not extend 
to the fat of non-sacrificial animals (game, etc.), pro- 
vided these are ‘clean’ and duly slaughtered. On 
the other hand the ‘fat’ of animals coming under the 
two categories of Nébhélah and Tèrēphah (see next 
paragraph) might be used for any domestic purpose other 
than that of food (Lev. 724). The eating of the ‘ fat,’ 
as of the blood, entailed the death penalty (Lev. 725 ; 
for details see treatise A’erithoth, especially chap. 3; 
for blood, chap. 5). 

Of more importance is the tabéo placed by the 
Pentateuchal legislation on two kinds of meat known 
11. Prohibition ‘technically as (e) Nebhelah (a923, Lev. 


z 724 1715 228 Dt. 1421; cp Ezek. 

ke ty 414 4431) and (4) 7éréphah (nss, Ex. 
7 SPEPAAN. 22 31 [30] Lev. 724 17 15 228; cp Ezek. 
4c.) In view of the extensive development of later 


Jewish jurisprudence with regard to these two categories 
of forbidden meat, it is essential to understand clearly 
the original significance of the terms. 

(a) The first, Nebhe/ah, denotes the dead body of a 
person (1 K. 1324 %) or the carcase of an animal; in its 
technical sense it means the fesk of an animal that has 
succumbed to an organic diseaseand died a natural death. 
In this sense it is opposed to the carcase of an animal 
that has been properly slaughtered and the blood drawn 
oi (4) The second, 7éréphah, as its etymology 
shows, denotes an animal that has died through being 
torn (amm, Gen. 3139) by wild beasts, in other words 
‘torn flesh. "2 Of these, 7eréphih was forbidden 
even by the earliest code (Fx. 2231[30]), which requires 
that it shall be cast ‘unto the dogs’; the prevalence of 
this custom near the time of Jesus is confirmed by the 
lines of the Pseudo-Phocylides (148 f., Nelyava Aere 
kuriv Onpdy dad Ojpes Edovra). Nebhélih appears first 
in the legislation of D (Dt. 142r), which allows it to be 
given away to the ‘stranger’ or to be sold to the 
foreigner. By the later regulations of P (H), however, 
its use is forbidden to native-born Israelite and stranger 
alike (Lev. 1715). 

With the increasing attention to the requirements of 
the Levitical legislation in matters of ceremonial purity 
that marked the later pre-Christian period, and the 
ever-growing eagerness of the Scribes to ‘make a fence 
round the Torah’ (440th, 11), the two termini technici 
under discussion gradually assumed other significations 
widely different from those originally belonging to 
them. Hence we may assume that in NT times 
they already possess the significance assigned to them 
respectively by the authoritative definition of the Mishna. 

‘Every animal that has to be rejected (technical term pbp = 

103) on account of (a defect in) the method of slaughter 
Gyng) is Wébhelah; every one slaughtered according to rule 
but rejected for some other cause is 7¢riphah’ (Mish. Chudlin, 
24). Inthe same treatise (3 1) we find the Téréphah category so 


extended as to include meat vitiated by the animal suffering 
from any one of a large number of fatal ailments, so that we 


1 This was certainly not due to any thought of these portions 
being prejudicial to health, still less to the fantastic notion of 
Michaelis that the fat was forbidden in order to encourage the 
culture of the olive! 

2 Cp G's Ovyoipaiov throughout ; 
EV ‘that which dieth of itself.’ 
3 Cp G's @npidAwrov ; EV ‘that which is torn of beasts.’ 
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have this other definition: ‘every animal in similar circum- 
stances that cannot live is 7¢réphah.’ 

By means of this casuistry the original prohibition of 
the flesh of an animal dying of itself has now been 
transferred to the flesh of one not slaughtered according 
to rabbinic prescription. In the present work it would 
be out of place to enter into the minutize of the Jewish 
laws of Sé#itdh or ritual slaughter, even were this, for 
an outsider, possible. One other reference to the Mishna, 
however, may be permitted, because of its bearing on 
an important passage of the NT. In the same treatise 
(Chullin, 12) we read, ‘ Any one may slaughter and at 
any time and with any instrument except a harvest- 
sickle, a saw, etc., decause these Strangle’—1t.e., they 
do not make the clean incision required for the proper 
slaughter. fe have here the explanation of the 
‘ things strangled ’ (ro mvikroÎ), from which, we are told, 
the first Gentile Christians were advised to abstain (Acts 
They 
were to abstain not only ‘from blood,’ that is from 
meat killed by any method other than that of blood- 
letting (see [4] above), but also from the flesh of animals 
from which the blood had been drawn in any way other 
than that sanctioned by the Jewish authorities of the 
time? 

A word must suffice for a last limitation implied, not 
formally enjoined, in the oldest legislation. The 

», Hebrews, on the ground of Ex. 3415, 
a2 a in later times at least, consistently 
g abstained from meat that had formed 
part of an offering to a foreign deity, or might be even 
suspected of such an origin. We have seen (above, § 4) 
how Daniel, Judas the Maccabee, Josephus, and their 
respective companions preferred a modest vegetable 
diet to the risk of defilement by heathen food. On the 
recommendation of this form of abstention attributed 
to the Council of Jerusalem (Acts, /.c.) by which the 
eating of ‘ meats offered to idols’ and of blood is classed 
with ‘fornication,’ precisely as in an earlier age the 
eating of the blood is ranked in the same category with 
murder and idolatry (Ezek. 3325), see COUNCIL ii., § rr. 

Having examined in detail the restrictions which the 
Hebrew dietary laws placed on the use of anirnal foods, 
we proceed to another interesting taboo. 

At the close of the early narrative (J) of Jacob's 
experience at Penuel, the redactor (Rjg) has added, 

-n_ ‘Therefore the children of Israel eat not 

aS ee of the ngay Ta (RV ‘the sinew of the hip,’ 
AV ‘the sinew that shrank’; cp @, 7d 

vetpov 6 évdpxnoev) which is upon the hollow of the 
thigh unto this day’ (Gen. 3232[33]). We have here 
the first reference to a popular taboo of (evidently) 
great antiquity, which, strangely enough, has not found 
a place in the dietary legislation of the Pentateuch. 
The sinew in question is the great muscle of the leg 
known to anatomists as the vervus ischiadicus. What- 
ever may have been the original significance of the 
abstinence here referred to (cp Fel. Sem.® 380), it is 
given by the writer as use and wont merely. It must 


soon afterwards have been raised to a formal prohibition, 

The Greek translators appear to have so regarded it, rendering 
the narrative tense of the original by où py daywou, ‘are by no 
means to eat’ (cp Lk. 115, où wy miņ, ‘shall by no means 
drink’). The next witness is Josephus, who, after informing us 
that Jacob himself abstained from the flesh of this muscle, adds, 
‘and for this sake it is taboo for us’ (oùô' ypiv édaddcpov, Ant. 
i. 202). This is confirmed by the Mishnic legislation, by which 


1 The whole ritual minutia of ‘slaughter’ are referred in 
the Talmud to God himself, on the ground of Dt. 12 2r, where 
the true reference is of course to v.15. Details of the process 


by which ‘kosher’ meat (ze., Wa, ‘meat prepared according to 
prescription,’ the opposite of bD) is secured at the present day 


would be out of place here; suffice it to say that the custom of 
rubbing salt into the newly-killed meat in order to remove as 
much as possible of the venous blood is said on good authority 
to have been introduced by a Babylonian doctor of the name of 
Samuel in the early Talmudic period (circa 220 A.D.—i.e., later 
than the Mishna). See Wiener, Die jüdischen Speisegesetze, 
206; Strack, Das Blut, 87 f. (1900). 
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the xervus tschiadicus ‘of domestic animals and wild animals, 
of the right leg and the left leg’ is formally forbidden (Cullin, 
71) and the minimum punishment of forty stripes decreed for the 
transgressor (26. 3). 

This taboo is still faithfully observed by orthodox 
Jews. For the important dietary law against seething 
the kid in its mother’s milk (Ex. 2319, ete.), see 
COOKING, § 8; MAGIC, § 2. 

From this study of the more important laws by whieh 
the use of animal food generally was regulated in OT 

14. Cattle as and N T times, We proceed to review in 

Í food detail the evidence of the OT regard- 
poc. ing the individual animals. We have 
adverted to the fact that the enjoyment of animal 
food was much less frequent among the Hebrews than 
among ourselves, more especially in the more primitive 
times when meat was available only on the occasion of 
a sacrifice. Such occasions might be offered not only 
by the recurring family and tribal festivals (apago n2), 
1S. 2029; cp 13/21), but also by the arrival of an 
honoured guest (Gen. 181 77, and often), or by some 
event of more than usual significance (1 K. 192r). 
Only at the tables of royalty and of the great nobles, we 
may suppose, was meat a daily luxury (1 K. 423 [53] 
Am. 64; cp Neh. 518). In the Greek period and 
onwards, however, the standard of living rose with 
the growth of commerce ; indeed the table of a wealthy 
Jew of the first century would astonish us by the variety 
and elegance of its dishes. 

The source of the ordinary meat supply was at all 
periods the domestic animals—eattle (122), sheep, and 
goats. The minimum age at which any of these species 
was available for sacrifice, and therefore for food, was 
eight days (Lev. 2227). Sacrificial meat, if not previously 
consumed, had to be destroyed on the third day at latest 
(Lev. 716, 196 f.),—probably because in the’ warm 
climate of Syria decomposition sets in rapidly. The 
dam and her offspring must not be killed on the same 
day (Lev. 2228; ep the similar humanitarian legislation 
of Dt. 226/). From this passage and others (e.g., 
1S. 162) we see that the eow, as well as the ox, 
was eaten by the Hebrews, whilst their neighbours the 
Egyptians and the Phoenicians ‘would as soon have 
eaten human flesh as that of the cow’ (Rel. Sem.) 280). 

The animals slaughtered might be taken directly from 
the herd (Gen. 187)—these are the ‘yn pz (Sses vouddes), 
‘oxen from the pasture,’ of 1 K. 423 [53]—but the 
custom of specially fattening them for the table also was 
in vogue (Prov. 1517). These ' fatlings’ were known as 
nv, mer?’ (2S. 613 1 K. lg etc. ), or yna, deri’ (1 K. 423 
[53] Ezek. 34320 Zech. 1116). A more expressive term 
is derived from the fact that the creatures were tied up 
(pan) and doubtless fed with special fattening stuffs, as 
was the case with the oxen and geese of Egypt (Erman, 
Egypt, 438, 444); this term is pay ‘bay (Jer. 4621—G 
2621, wdoxos otrevros = the ‘fatted calf’ of Lk. 1523, 
and the oirtard of Mt. 224—1 S.2824 Am. 64 Mal. 42 
[8 20]).4 The method of slaughtering for the 
table probably differed little from that practised by the 
Egyptians as illustrated by Wilkinson (of. cit. 226 f.). 
The throat of the animal was cut in such a manner as 
completely to sever the great arteries and veins of the 
neck, in order that the blood might flow as freely as 


possible (see § 9). The choicest portions (see 1 S. ° 


924), and those probably first removed (cp Wilkinson, 
Z.c.), were the right hind-quarter (pig, xwdéa, AV 
‘shoulder,’ RV ‘ thigh’), and the ‘shin’ or upper portion 
of the right fore-leg (y51, zévo'a, Dt. 183 Nu. 619 [P]; ep 
Ezek. 244), both of which, in the case of saerificial 
victims, were the perquisites of the priests (Lev. 732 /.). 


1 The MT of 1S.159, DYS (AVmg. ‘of the second sort’), 


is explained in Jewish tradition by an alleged popular belief that 
the young of the second bearing are superior to the firstlings. 
Modern editors, however, read D3939, ‘the fat ones’ (cp Ezek. 
84 16). 
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The goat and (especially) the kid were held in more 
esteem in former times in Syria (Gen. 279 Judg. 619 
15. Of sheep ie 19 158. re etc.) than at present, 
and goats. when mutton is the principal animal food. 

Yet the variety of lambs known as ps5, 
Adrim, is mentioned with special honour (Dt. 3214 1S. 
159 Am. 64). Both Syrians and Arabs now set great store 
by the fat tail of the native sheep, ‘a swagging foot-lap 
wide’ (Doughty, Ar. Des. 1502), which was no doubt 
equally relished by the Hebrews. If the sheep was 
offered in sacrifice, however, the tail, as we learned 
above (§ 10 éeg.), was eonsumed on the altar. The 
ancient Egyptians, on the other hand, had a decided 
prejudice against mutton (see Wilkinson, of. cil., 1878, 
230, with Birch’s note). At the present day the goat is 
prized chiefly for its milk. The flesh of the kid is said 
to be ‘tender and delicate, especially when boiled in 
milk’ (Van Lennep); but this favourite Arab dish (see 
especially ‘Thomson, LB, 94.) was forbidden to the 
Hebrews (see COOKING, § 8 end). A special article 
will be devoted to MILK and its preparations, butter, 
cheese, etc. 

The daily supply of meat for Solomon's table included, 
we are told, besides ‘ ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of 
the pastures, and an hundred sheep, harts, and gazelles, 
and roebucks, and fatted fowl’ (1 K. 423 [53]), for 
which see VENISON and Fow respectively. ‘The eate- 
gory ‘fowl’ included at least the following :—pigeons, 
turtle-doves, quails, perhaps also geese—the national 
food-bird of Egypt—and in later times the domestic fowl 
and the sparrow. For the prominent place occupied by 
FisH in the Hebrew food supply, and for the methods of 
catching and eooking them, as also for the preparation 
of the Locust and the use of HONEY, see the separate 
articles. For EGGS see FOWL, § 4. 

Of the tabooed or unclean animals by far the most 
important is the pig. The Jews’ abhorrence of swine’s 
16. Tabooed flesh, which is mentioned by many of the 

=e l classieal writers (see references in ‘Cibaria,’ 

aaa: Daremberg and Saglio, 1159 2, n. 537), 
more than anything else brought them into contempt with 
their heathen neighbours.! The martyrs of 2 Macc. 618% 
preferred death to eating the loathsome food. It is 
apparently inconsistent with this feeling that swine’s flesh 
Was eaten sacramentally, though doubtless in secret, 
when Is. 654 and 6617 were written. See SWINE, and 
on the mystic eating of ‘mice’ see MOUSE. It was 
not, however, an obscure religious tradition, but the 
pressure of famine that led to the eating of the un- 
heard-of foods mentioned in 2 K. 625 29.7 

A few observations regarding the price of provisions, 
more particularly in the NT period, would form an 

17. Price appropriate close to this article. Unfortu- 

of food nately the data at command — incidental 
* statements, for the most part, in OT and 
NT, in Josephus and the Mishna—are so conflicting, 
not to dwell on the uncertainty as to the measures and 
moneys, that, beyond a few relative values, no certain 
results ean be secured. Thus all we may safely infer 
from 2 K. 7116 is that when the siege of Samaria was 
raised, the price of flour stood to that of barley in the 
ratio of 2:1. The ratio of wheat to barley at a 
later period was 3:1 (Rev. 66) Similarly, from 
Aléndchoth, 1388 we gather that the relative values of 
ox, calf, ram, and lamb were roo, 20, 8, and 4 denarii. 
Josephus, again, supplies some details, which are diffi- 
eult to reconeile, regarding the price of oil in his day 
(Vit. 13, BJ ii. 212), whilst the familiar words of Jesus 
have made the cheapness of sparrows proverbial (Mt. 
1029 Lk. 126).3 


1 See the passages from Greek and Roman authors collected 
by Wiener, Sfersegesetse, 462 f., and Reinach, Les Juifs chez 
les auteurs grecs et romains. 

2 See, however, Dove's Duna. 

3 A large amount of material regarding prices generally in 
Talmudic times has been collected hy Herzfeld in an appendix 
to his Handelsgesch. der Juden?) {'94). 
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All that requires to be said under the head of beverages will 
be found in the articles MILK, VINEGAR, WATER, WINE AND 
Srronc Drink. For some remarks on the methods of pre- 
paring food mentioned in OT or NT, see CookinG3; on the mode 
of serving and the etiquette of the table, see MEALS; and on 
the facilities for purchasing the necessaries of life, either in the 
natural state or prepared as food, see SHAMBLES. Besides the 
articles already named, see BREAD, MANNa, O1L, SALT. 

Bin la S K: 

FOOL, FOLLY. The antithesis of wisdom and folly 
is characteristic of the late ethical or humanistic move- 
ment. Of the numerous words rendered ' fool’ in EV 
it ought to be noticed that for two of them ‘ fool’ is not 
an exact equivalent. Take especially (1) $23, xdbhad, 
which, as Driver (on Dt. 2221 1S. 2525) agrees, ought 
not to be translated ‘fool’; for an examination of 
passages see Cheyne (Psadms(*), on Ps. 141. The case 
is analogous to that of ‘men of Belial,’ a phrase which 
is generally taken as equivalent to ‘ unprineipled, good- 
for-nothing men,’ but whieh really expresses reckless 
wiekedness (see BELIAL). 

533 and byb goy are in fact synonymous, as Abigaui’s 
speech in r S5. 2525 shows. The origin and meaning of $43 are 
treated elsewhere (see NABAL); here, therefore, we need only 
caution the reader against rendering ba), ‘fool,’ though this 
interpretation is as old as © (äġpwv; Pesh. Ps. 141 531 [2], 
aww@ala), The adbhalis not adequately described even as one 
who has ‘moral and religious insensibility’ (Driver, Dt. 256); 
he is a dangerously bad man, violent, destructive, or—a render- 
ing which suits well in Ps. 141 (531 [2]) 398 [9] 7418 22—an 
‘impious’ man. See also Dt. 326 (uwpds), 21 (acvveros), 1S. 
2525 25.333 1813 Is. 325 (uwpds), Jer. 1711 Ezek. 133 (G 
om.) Prov. 17721 3022 Job 210 308 (hut San, Prov. 30 32, is 
corrupt)! The denom. verb 53 means ‘to treat as a 233 
is treated’ (Nah. 36 Mic. 76 Jer. l421 Dt. 3215)}.2 The noun 
n29) also expresses the same disregard of moral and religious 


law, the same nihilism we might almost call it (see NABaAL on 
derivation); it is used, e.g., in speaking of sexual offences (Dt. 
2221 Judg. 206 [|| mt], 25. 1312 Job 428 Is. 917 [16]). 


(2) The other word misrendered ‘fools,’ ‘foolish,’ is 
obn, Adlélim (Ps. 55 [6] 733 755). RV better, ‘the 
arrogant’; but the ‘mad’ or ‘raging ones’ (see r S. 
2113 [r4]) ean also be defended (see on the respective 
renderings, BDB, s.v. bbn, and Che.(?) on Ps. 56). 

Certainly miosin and mbSin in Eccles. mean neither arro- 

ance, nor mere folly, but madness (see EV), and in Job 1217 
a ‘he deprives of reason.’ 

The other terms generally (as in EV) rendered ‘ fool,’ 
‘folly,’ ‘foolishness,’ do not imply more than an in- 
veterate moral and religious insensibility, which issues 
in disorderly actions (ep Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 136). 

(3) Spa, kesil (root idea, fatness or thickness), often in Prov. 


and Eccles., thrice in Pss.; K’sil, the constellation, may be 
connected (but cp Stars, §3; Orion). See especially Prov. 261 
3711; also Ps. 49 11 [10] 927 [6] 948 (|| 393, ‘brute’) Prov. 
85 (llowne, ‘simple’). The verb bps in Jer. 108 (| sya: late 
passage), 


(4) 220, sãkhāl (root idea, stopped up? cp 320 with Ass. 
saklu, sakku, ‘deaf’—z.e., stopped up; see Del. Ass. 
HVB), Jer.422 521 Eccles.219 717 etc., whence mbzo, 
neS in Eccl pa, mosiny. bs BS 

J9 in Eccles. only (syn. Ni7"DD, n277); 720) (2S. 24 10) 
and b397 (1 S. 2621), ‘to play the fool’; $20, ‘to befool, Is. 
4425; 530, ‘folly,’ Eccles. 106, and, by emendation, 7253 (MT 

p3). 

(5) bay, 'čwil (same root idea asin 5a, often in Prov.; also Hos. 
97 (ll yivin) Jer. 422 Is, 1911, but not Ps. 107 17 (see We., Che.); 
probably too Soy in Job 53,4 and mbay in Is. 358 should be 
buy, Dny = day, ohy; the noun is N23, ‘folly,’ Prov. 5 23.5 

(6) Y3, dc‘ar (prop. ‘brutishness’), Ps. 49 10 [11] 73 22 926 [7] 
(d 5o35), Prov. 121 302. ` 


1 Here and in Dt. 326 we should perhaps read abo, bab. 

2 bast] should perhaps be read also in Is. 28 3 (Ruben, Che.); 
the word now appears mispointed (233) and misplaced (in v. 4). 

3 Ps, 49 13 [14] Cd and 858 (9p) are also corrupt (see Che. 


Psalms). 
4 Job 53 is probably a later insertion ; it interrupts the con- 
text (see Bickell ; Che. JQR 9575 ['97]). 


5 Cp also the verb 5x3 Is. 19 13 Jer. 54 Nu. 1211. 
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(7) DRDD, péthd im, Prov.96, but elsewhere ‘the simple’ 
(prop, ‘the open’), and so uniformly RV. 

(8) BB, *aphé7 (prop. ‘insipid’), Lam. 214, and AER, Job 1 22 
(AV ‘foolishly’; RV ‘with foolishness’), 2412; both these 
passages are corrupt.! 

On the idea involved in this group of ethical terms, 
cp ECCLESIASTICUS, § 23; WISDOM LITERATURE. 

Passing to the NT, we find in EV ‘fool’ for (9) avéyros Lk. 
2425, cp avora 2 Tim. 39, (10) ägopot Eph. 515 (RV ‘ unwise’), 
(11) agúveros Rom. 1 21 (RV ‘senseless’), (12) rapadpovar 2 Cor. 
11 23 (cp RV); (13) dġpwv, a strong term, 1 Cor. 1536 2 Cor. 11 
1619 12611; cp agpoovvy 2Cor. llr; and finally (14) pwpds 
Mt. 7 26 23 17 (uwpot kai tupàoi) 19 (Ti. WH om.) 252 f. 1 Cor. 
318 410 etc.; cp pwpodoyta Eph. 54 (between atoypdms and 
eUtpameAca ; cp Col. 38), ‘unedifying discourse’; pwpaivw Rom. 
l22 (in a different sense Mt. 513 etc.). prwpé (Vg. fatue) Mt. 
5 22 also belongs here; it is not, as Alford supposed, the Heb. 
min, wdrch. In Mishnic Heb. xn, mmn, mmp represent 
Mwpos, pwpé; ‘Never call any one zzoré, that is, fool,’ says a 
certain king, in entrusting his son to a pedagogue (/es¢k. 
Simu. 118). We cannot indeed prove that the word was 
already common in the time of Jesus; but such colloquial ex- 
pressions would become naturalised’ first. (On the exegesis of 
Mt. 522, see Raca.) See, further, Hypoerisy. 

TRK CS AC 


FOOTMAN (192), 1S. 410 154, see ARMY, § 1; (Y) 
1 S. 2217, RV GUARD, ep ARMY, § 4,and see RUNNERS. 

FOOTSTOOL. (1) 23, 2Ch. 918; (2) 5399 OFT, 
Is. 661; (3) yTIOTTOAION, Mt. 535. See THRONE. 

FOOT-WASHING. See MEALS, § 4, and WASINNGs. 


FORAY (1174), 25.322 RV, AV ‘(pursuing] a 
troop.’ See WAR and cp ARMY, § 3. 


FORD, the equivalent of 3P, ma’dbsdr, MAVI, 
ma'dbhardh (© generally AtaBacic) in EV of Gen. 
3222 [23] Josh. 27 Judg.328 Is. 162, also in RV of 2 S. 
1528 1716 (© apaBw) and in Kau. 4S (with which 
Wes Dr, HAP Sm. agree) of May, ‘dbhdrah, in 2S. 
1918 [x9]. 

The last three passages are of great interest; they come into 
the narrative of David's flight and subsequent return from 
Absalom. Inall, the text needs some emendation. In 1528 and 


17 16 neither AV’s ‘the plain [plains] of the wilderness’ (= Kr.) 
nor RV’s ‘the fords of the wilderness’ (= Kt.) is a natural phrase. 
Read probably 32325 m3 ‘ the house of the wilderness’ (a loca] 
name like Beth-arabah). In 1918_f4 read oon nb sony 
poyn “bon mIa ssayns. The closing words (except ms) 
are dittographed in v. 16 (end); —»2ynb (v. 19) is written three 
times over, and each time incorrectly; probably the closing 
words of z. 16 originally stood in the margin as a correction. 
Render ‘ And they relieved one another (in going) before the 
king to escort the household of the king across the Jordan.’ 
The ford was presumably the well-known one not far from 
Gilgal (28.1915 [16]); ep JorvAwn, §§ 2, 7. EKRE 


FORECOURT (rpoayAton), Mk. 1468t RV™e-, EV 
Porcu. See TEMPLE. 


FOREIGNER (132, Dt.153; WIM, Ex. 1245). 
See STRANGER. 


FORE-RUNNER (trpoApomoc), Heb.620 Wisd. 
128. The phrase 359 y (© mporpéexecy) is used of one who 
‘runs before’ a chariot (r S.811 28.151 [waparpéxyecv]; see 
CHARIOT, $ 10), or of a member of the royal body-guard (r K. 
15 [maparpéyer]; see Army, § 4) In r Macc. 1621 the Gk. 
equivalent is used of a messenger (see RUNNERS). 


GBAIFL jn Nu. 13 21 gives mpddpouoe for D“NIJ (see Fruit, 
$ 4 [2]). 

FORESHIP (tipwpa) Acts 27 30 EV. 

FORESKINS, HILL OF THE (mib nri) 


Josh. 53. See CIRCUMCISION, §2; GILGAL; HELKATH- 
IAZZURIM (end). 2 


FOREST. The first of the three words represented 
by ‘forest’ is unfortunately very doubtful. 
1. win, ores, Spyuds, © in 2 Ch., also given for 


See SHIP. 


1 In Job122 nban should probably be nym cp Is. 826(Che.); 
on 2412 see Budde and Duhm. As a compensation 720A, Job 
418, should probably be ADEM (so Hupf.; but cp Dillm.). 
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HAROSHETH; cp Ass. ġuršu, ‘mountain,’ NH gsin= 
Aram. ngyn, ‘wood, thicket.’ The readings in 


2 Ch. 274 ls. 179 Ezek. 313, however, are all prob- 
ably corrupt. In 2 Ch. read mna, ‘level country’ 
(see PERIZZITES) ; in Is. probably yi3, ‘the Girshite’ 
(see Girzites); in Ezek. 313 bso enn (O! om. ; EV 
‘with a shadowing shroud’) should be ‘p ariga, ‘a 
shadowing fir tree’ (a variant to mews) On 1S. 
2315 7, see HORESIL 

2. om, pardés, mapáðersos, Neh. 28 (RV™8- ‘park’), 
Eccles. 25 (AV ‘orchard,’ RV ‘ park’), Cant. 413 (EV 
‘orchard,’ RVE- ‘a paradise’). A rare and late word, 
see GARDEN, 

3. yr, dar, Spuuts; Ass. drv, Aram, any; usually 


rendered ‘forest,’ occasionally ‘wood'; Vap, to be 
rugged, difficult. 

Some of the many references to forests, bushes, 
and thickets are mentioned here, partly because EV 
has not always preserved the colouring of the original. 

(a) The phrase ‘the forest in Arabia’ (Is.2113, in RV; © 
év To Spupe@ eamépas) is infelicitous ; probably ‘thickets in the 
desert country’ would be a better rendering (see Del. ad loc., 
and cp SOT). The thorns and stunted trees and shrubs of 
the desert are to supply the only shelter for the fugitives. Cp 
Aram. my. 

(6) For ‘ forest of Carmel,’ 2 K.19 23 Is. 3724, read with RV 
‘the forest of his fruitful field '—ż.e., paraphrasing (with SBO7’ 
‘Isa.’), ‘where its rich woods are thickest (© ets vitos pépovs 
Tov Spupov).' 

(c) In Jer. 56 ‘A lion out of the forest shall slay them,’ and 
128 ‘mine heritage is (become) unto me as a lion in the forest,’ 
are slightly misleading. It is the tangled jungle on the banks 
of the Jordan that is meant (see Tristram, VAZ 118); “Y" is 


often not ‘forest’ but ‘thickets.’! 

(d) The ‘forest in the midst of Carmel’ (Mic.714 RV; AV 
‘the wood’... ) is due to an exegetical error. The Jews 
cannot have described their ideal hope in such terms as RV 
presents (cp Keil). To live in a forest would mean being 
constantly surrounded with the greatest hindrances to comfort. 
It is a picture not of future happiness but of present misery. 
Faithful Israel which is now (in post-exilic times) condemned to 
make shift with the wildest and least productive parts of 
Palestine will in the great coming day occupy Bashan and 
Gilead as before. The heathen will have been cast out, and 
Palestine will be the Holy Land (so Wellh., Nowack). 

(e) Part of the royal palace built by Solomon at Jerusalem, 
and used as an armoury, was called the ‘house of the forest of 
Lebanon’ (1 K.72/ 1017-21 2 Ch. 916-20), Entering it, one 
seemed to be in the midst of the cedar-groves of Lebanon. The 
house had ‘four rows of cedar pillars, with cedar beams upon 
the pillars, and it was covered with cedar above upon the 
beams.’ Hence, in all probability, its name. 

(/) In Jer.429 (EV) we read of ‘thickets’ so dense and 
large that the population of a city could take refuge in them 
from an invader. This view of the text implies perhaps 
too high an estimate of the woodland in S. Palestine. Ewald 
seems to be right in reading ‘the whole land' (5 aaca [ņ] xøpa) 
for ‘the whole city,’ and Gk. in substituting ‘into the caves’ 
(nya) for ‘into the thickets’ (C°2y2).2 For a similar mistake 
see 1 5.136, where EV, following MT, says that the Hebrews 
fled before the Philistines into ‘caves and thickets,’ but 
‘thickets’ (2°mm) should be ‘holes ' (on). See Bu. SBOT, 
ad loc. 

(g) In Zech. 112 AV’s ‘forest of the vintage’ is most enig- 
matical. Vineyards and Bashan can hardly have been mentioned 
together. RV substitutes ‘strong forest.’ The Revisers, how- 
ever, were sensible of the difficulty of the phrase, and retain 
the mg. ‘defenced forest ’(6 ĉpvuòs 6 ovpdutos, saltus munitus). 
Probably the true reading is ‘the forest shall come down by the 
axe’ (ie, Kt. sgam and Kr. sy34 are both wrong; read 
33923 with Che. (Æx. T., March 1899); cp Duhm’s emenda- 
tion of asaya in Is. 10 33. 

(4) For ‘forest of Ephraim,” see EPHRAIM, Woop oF. 

(4) For ‘forest of Hareth,’ see HARETH. 


Possibly some writers have exaggerated the woodland 
in ancient Palestine. The eountry was too well peopled 
for thick forests, except in the mountains and in parts 
of the Plain of Sharon. ‘There is only one solitary grove 
of cedars on Lebanon; but fir trees are still abundant. 
Forests of oak may be seen in Gilead, and park-like 
woods in Bashan. In Carmel and in the N. and E. of 


1Cp Jer.125 Zech.113 (‘pride of Jordan’ EV in Zech., 
RV in Jer.) Jina, dpvaypa, superbia. 
2 © eis ta omyjAara xai eis ra dào (a conflate reading). 
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Sharon oaks are abundant, and even elsewhere one 
still meets with a solitary oak or terebinth of huge 
dimensions, as at Hebron, valley of Elah, Shiloh, and 
Dan. Cp PALESTINE, § 15; CARMEL, §2; LEBANON, 
SHARON, TIR C 


FORFEITURE, the penalty for sowing divers seeds 
(apa; Dt.229 RV; see CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, § 1). For- 
feiture of substance (CIM) is threatened in Ezra 108 (|| 1 Esd. 
94). See Ban ; cp also CONFISCATION. 

FORKS, the EV reading of ep wou in 1 S. 1322, 
taken apparently as meaning ‘three-pronged'; but the 
text is certainly corrupt. Between pny and Damp one 
expects obig (Ps. 746)—z.¢., ‘hatchets.’ The word 
was written twice and twice corrupted. See AXF. 

T. K. C. 


FORNICATION (M3), Ezek. 1629; Tropneia, Mt. 
532}. See MARRIAGE, § 4; also COUNCIL OF JERU- 
SALEM, § II. 


FORTRESS meant as a general rule a town sur- 
rounded by a defensive wall (TDN); cp City, VILLAGE. 

The Hebrew terms are: 4x99, ibsdr, ‘fortress’ (ls. 173 
2512 Dan. 1139 AV), ‘strong hold’ (Nu. 1319 2 K. 812 Jer. 48 18 
EV Dan. 1139RV); isn vy, ‘Tr wzdsdr, ‘strong city’ (Ps. 609 
[r1] EV); aysn vy, ix wibsdr, ‘fenced city’ (Nu. 3217 Josh. 
1020 1935 15.618 EV). There also occur, awya mp kiryah 
béstivth, ‘a defenced city’ (Is. 252 EV), and pinsap "y, ‘Erë 
mibsardth, ‘a well fenced city’ (Dan. 1115 EV). 


Fic. 1.—Plan and illustration of an ancient wall at Hazor. 
* After De Saulcy. 


Fort represents various Hebrew terms: (1) p, dāyčķ (prop. 
a ‘look out’?, cp Smend ad Ezek. 42), 2 K. 251 (I| Jer. 52 4) 
Ezek. 42 17 17 2122 [27] 268t; (2) ony (Pl), ad dezsion (lit. 
‘place of refuge’), Dan. ll1g AV (RV ‘fortress’); (3) ayn, 
mussab, Is. 293 RV (AV ‘mount’); (4) mass (pl), mësādöth, 
Ezek. 3327 (RV ‘strong holds’); (5) nmnso (pl.), sésaroth, ls. 
293 AV, RV better ‘siege works’; (6) asi, azisead, Is. 2512 
(elsewhere ‘high tower,’ ‘refuge,’ etc.; cp Ps. 99 [10] 182[3] 
467 [8] RVmg); (7) By, ‘dphel, Is.3214 AV, RV ‘hill’; cp 
OPHEL, and see Tower. 
Defensive walls, at an early stage in the history of 
Canaanite civilisation, consisted of great unhewn stone 
1. Of the blocks ; specimens of these may, it has 
Canaanite been suggested, still be seen in Perzea 
' and Galilee. The illustration! (fig. 1) 
represents a fragment of an ancient wall at Hazor (Bahr 
el-Hiilch) in Upper Galilee, and is borrowed from De 


1 From Perrot and Chipiez, //ist. of Artin Sardinia, Judea, 
and Syria. 
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Saulcy's Journey round the Dead Sea. It is not easy 
to say whether the walled towns or fortresses that 
confronted the Israelites when they entered Canaan 
were of this primitive character; it is possible that 
some at least may have had walls of hewn stone 
analogous to those depicted on Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments. Babylonian influence had already been 
long prevalent in Palestine when the Amarna letters 
were written by the prefeets of the Canaanite towns 
to the Egyptian Pharaoh (1400 B,C.) ; weshould therefore 
have a right to assume that such places as Byblus 
(Gebal), of which Rib Adda was governor, as well as 
Zemar (Sumur), Ashdod, Jerusalem (Urusalim), and 
Lachish, were provided with fortifications of a more 
finished charaeter. 

This assumption has been thoroughly justified by the excava- 
tions conducted by Bliss at Lachish (Tell el-Hesy) which have 
brought to light a cuneiform document contemporaneous (as the 
contents clearly prove) with the Amarna despatches, 


The LAcHISH of this period had crude briek walls 
9 or ro ft. in thickness; the words aseribed by J 
to the Israelite spies were therefore justified: the 
cities of the southland were ‘feneed and very great’ 
(Nu. 1328/4; cp Dt. 128 Nu. 3236 Josh. 192935). Fort- 
resses such as Lachish the nomadie Hebrews could 
hardly take by storm, not possessing the arms and 
engines of war requisite for the purpose. Consequently 
they must have remained encamped in open spots, atid 
when pressed by overwhelming numbers or disciplined 
troops must have betaken themselves to caves and hollows 
in the roeks, as we find they did (1S. 136) when they were 
confronted by the better-equipped Philistines. It was 
only by an act of supreme daring, and probably with great 
loss of life, that such a stronghold as Jerusalem, the 
citadel of which was Zion (j\*¥ nisp), was captured by 
David (2 S. 567). l 

The reigns of David and Solomon marked an onward 
step in Hebrew civilization. From 2 S.511 (ep x K. 

2. Of the 51 [15] 713-51) we should infer that the 

2 fortifications erected around Millo (2 S.59 
I K. 31 915 1127) were built by Phoenietan 
—most probably ‘Tyrian—workmen. Jor many genera- 
tions the Phoenicians had the reputation of being the most 
skilful craftsmen in the world. Compare Herodotus’ 
tribute of admiration to their skill in the eonstruction 
of the eanal near Mount Athos (Herod. 723). During 
the regal period the Hebrews became thoroughly 
grounded in the arts of Canaanite civilization.! Whilst 
the fortifications of Gezer, Beth-horon, Baalath, Hazor, 
and Megiddo were probably erected by Solomon with 
the aid of foreign (especially Phoenician) labour (cp 
1 K.91517 f), we may assume that the fortresses 
erected in the Southern Kingdom by Asa—viz., Geba 
and Mizpah (1 K. 1521 f.)—to resist Northern aggres- 
sions were built by the Hebrews themselves, and the 
same thing might perhaps be said of Shechem and 


Penuel whieh Jeroboam fortified (1 K. 1225). 

It would seem that Moah in the time of king Mesha likewise 
was dominated by this advancing civilization; we may infer 
this from the ruins of Rabbath Moab which exhibit floral forms 
of ornamentation like those of the sacred plant of Assyria.2 


The most notable fortress in the Northern Kingdom 
was Samaria, built by one of its greatest kings, Omri, 
whose name the Assyrians attached, as we learn from 
the annals of Tiglath-pileser and Sargon (Sehrader, AB 
232 42), to the Northern Kingdom (bit Humri[a}). 
This renowned fortress withstood all the assaults of the 
Assyrian armies—equipped (as we know they were) with 
engineering appliances, battering rams, and towers— 
for upwards of two years (724-722). 

Among the fortified towns of the Southern Kingdom, 
Jerusalem occupied the most prominent place from a 
very early period (so the Amarna despatehes would lead 


Hebrews. 


1 In proof of this statement note the contrast between the 
condition of civilization as depicted in x S. 1319 and in 2 K. 24 16. 

2 Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Sardinia, Judæa, Syria, 
308 7, based on De Saulcy’s discoveries. 
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us to conclude).! It is essentially a mountain city 
and stands on the southern extremity of a spur or 
plateau enclosed by two ravines, Kedron and Hinnom. 
A third ravine joins the Kedron at the pool of Siloam 
to the SE. NW. between the Tyropceon and Hinnom 
valleys is the steep hill of Zion (see Perrot and Chipiez). 
This fortress, strong by nature, was regarded by the 
Egyptians as forming with Samaria and Ashdod im- 
portant strategical outposts against Assyrian aggres- 
sion, That Sargon and Sennacherib regarded them in 
the same light is obvious. 

During the strong military rule of Azariah (Uzziah), 
Judah was well provided with fortresses. The state- 
ments in 2 Ch. 2669 are sustained by the Taylor- 
cylinder recording Sennacherib’s invasion of Palestine 
in 701 B.C. In col. 313 we read that forty-six of these 
fortified towns (mafdzi danniti [bitu] duran?) were 
reduced by Sennacherib’s officers. From line 22 
we learn that the fortified city of Jerusalem was 
provided (as we might expect) with a gateway which 
was probably of massive masonry. Egress from this 
was barred, as we gather from this passage, by the 
intrenchnients which enelosed the beleaguered town. 2 
These strong gateways were furnished with doors of 
great strength provided with bolts of iron and bronze 
(1 K. 413; ep Dt. 85 3825). Oceasionally the gates 
may have been plated with bronze, as were the gates 
of Balawat erected by Shalmaneser II. (ep Is. 45 2). 
Shalmaneser’s plates contained representations of his 
military expeditions.’ 

It must be confessed that the lack of monumental 
reeords and figures having direet reference to Palestine 
renders it impossible to give as vivid 
and precise details respecting its fort- 
resses as could be desired. We can 
only derive illustrative materials from the copious stores 
of graphie Assyrian representations furnished by its 
monumental portrayals and the ruins of Khorsabaid and 
Nineveh. The illustration, fig. 2 (next page), taken 
from the reliefs belonging to the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
II. (745-727) preserved in the British Museum, repre- 
sents the general type of fortifieation of the towns of 
Western Asia. y 

It is hardly possible to aceept the high figures given 
by Herodotus in his deseription of the walls of Babylon 
(11787). 

Still, they may not have been so far in excess as we might 
imagine. Herodotus’ measurements (178 ad fin.), 200 royal 
cubits for the height and 5o for the breadth—z.¢., over 380 ft. for 
the former and over 8o ft. for the latter, are probably excessive ; 
but Layard excavated one of the chief gates of ancient Nineveh, 
and according to the scale of his plan the walls were about 
tro ft. thick. Probably, however, the strength of the walls at 
special points (and especially near the gateways) was excep- 
tional. The Nineveh gateway was built by Sennacherib. 


Two pairs of winged bulls were placed by it—one pair looking 
toward the city and the other facing the exterior. 


The extraordinary thickness and solidity of the walls 
were doubtless designed to neutralise the effeet of the 
battering rams. S 

The fortified town erected by Sargon, Diir Sarrnkin 
or Sargon’s town, was considerably smaller than 
Nineveh. It stood upon a parallelogram, two sides of 
which measured 1950 yards, whilst the other two 
measured 1870 yards. As there was no proper akro- 
polis, the king’s palace with its massive gates and 
dominating towers formed a quasi-citadel into whieh 
the inhabitants could fly for refuge when the outer walls 
were captured or a breach was made through them. 
Perrot and Chipiez in their deseription of this interesting 
fortress give the following details :— 

‘The parapets of the towers were corbelled out from their 
walls and pierced with loopholes, as we can gather from the 


1 See the letters of Abd-hiba of Jerusalem in XB 5, no. 1804 

2 Halsi elisu urakkis, the current expression, which again 
occurs in ASur-bani-pal’s description of the siege of Baal of Tyre 
(Rassam cyl., col. 252). 

3 See The Bronze Ornaments of the Gates of Balawat, edited 
with introduction by Samuel Birch, and descriptions and transla- 
tions by T. G. Pinches (Sec. Bibl. Archeol., 1883). 
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reliefs. Each doorway was flanked by a pair of towers, the wall 
between them being only wide enongh for the entrance. We 
have no trace of a ditch, though it might easily have been supplied 
by the two mountain streanis that flow past the mound! ... 
‘There were two gates to each of the faces SE., SW., and NE’ 


(see fig. 3). 
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Fic. 2.—Fortress of Askuttu. 


Owing to the massive thiekness of the walls in the 
more iniportant fortresses, such as Nineveh, their 
summit would afford ample room for a large number of 
defenders. According to Place (NZvive, 1165; 2:11), 
throughout the circumference of the ezceinte the curtain 
was strengthened by rectangular flanking towers separ- 
ated by intervals of 90 feet or double the front of a 
tower. 


Fic. 3.—Assyrian fortress. 
From a slab in the British Museum. 


From the scale of the figures in the sculptures we conclude 
that the head of the towers averages one-fourth or one-fifth the 
height of the curtain. Place gives to the towers a total height 
of 105 feet 2 to the top of their crenellations. 


1 The great defensive value of trenches filled with water was, 
however, thoroughly understood. In Sargon’s description (great 
Khorsabad inscr. 127 77.) of his siege of Merodach-baladan in 
Diir-Yakin he narrates how Merodach-baladan made a formid 
ahle trench 200 cubits wide in front of the wall and filled it with 
water from the Euphrates. 

2 This is nearly the same height as that assigned by Xenophon 
(Anab. iii. 47) to the walls of Larissa (the Assyrian Resen 
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From ancient Egypt we have a useful store of 
illustrative material. One of the most valuable is the 
fortress of Semneh in Nubia, belonging 
to the time of the Middle Empire, 
erected by Usertesen II., blockading 
the right bank of the river. Large 
portions of it remain. It is an 
‘immense brick building with 
many projecting corners and ir- 
regular ground plan, and is sur- 
rounded on the outside by a wall.’ 

In this case an interesting point isto be 
noted—viz., the change in direction in 
the line of slope of the outer wall made 
with the view of rendering the planting 
of scaling ladders more difficult, This 
may be noted also in a representation 
of a fortress of the same period in a tomb 
at Beni Hasan (Erman, sinc. Eg. 526). 

From very early times Egypt 
possessed a regular system of for- 
tification. The shape of the fort- 
ress was quadrangular, Wilkinson 
gives the following description :— 

The walls were ‘of crude brick 15 
ft. thick and often ṣo ft. high with 
square towers at intervals along each 
face, generally of the same height as the 
walls .. . Sometimes the whole was 
doubled by an outer casing, leaving a 
Bea between the two filled in here and 
there by a solid buttress, which strength- 
ened and nnited them and prevented any 
one passing freely round the inner 
wall when the outer one was broken 
through. The towers like the rest of the walls consisted of a 
ee and parapet, which last was crowned by the usual round- 
headed battlements . . The fortress was usually square with 
one or occasionally two entrances: but generally with one and 
a sally-port, or a water-gate if near the river . . . One great 
principle in the large fortresses was to have a Jong wall on the 
side most exposed to attack, projecting from 7o to 100 ft. at 
right angles from and at the same height as the main wall, upon 
which the besieged were enabled to run out and sweep the faces 
or curtain by what we should call ‘a flanking fire.’ In order to 
keep the enemy as far from the main wall as Peels it was 
raised on a broad terrace or basement, or had an outer low 
wall of circumvallation parallel to the main wall at a distance of 
from 13 to 20 feet,’ l 

That many of the details in the above descriptions 
hold good of the Palestinian fortresses during the 
royal period is undoubtedly true. Both 
Babylonian and Egyptian civilization 
exercised considerable influence in 
Canaan from very early times. The impress of the 
Babylonian, however, was deeper and more permanent. 
We should, therefore, expeet to find a closer approxi- 
mation to the Babylonian-Assyrian model. Thus the 
Migdal or Tower [g.v.] was a characteristic feature of 
Palestine from the earliest times. There were small, 
simple towers, and there were others of great size, solid 
and durable, such as would serve as landmarks and 
give their names to places (see MiGDAL-EL, MiGDAL- 
GAD). These erections in some cases go back as far as 
the fifteenth century B.C. at least. Compare (alu or 
mahasu) Magdali in the Amarna despatches,’ the de- 
terminative clearly showing that it was the name of a 
place (in one case Migdol on the NE Egyptian frontier). 
Moreover, we have frequent references to strong doors 
or gates in Canaanite fortified towns (Judg. 162 f. 15S. 
237 2 5.182433 [191] 2 Ch.146 [7] Neh.28 336 
1 Mace. 1833 1539). From 258.1824 we gather a few 
picturesque details. The gateway of the town had an 
inner and also an outer gate, and the king was sitting 
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near Nimriid), Nenophon’s measurements are: height roo ft., 
thickness 25 ft., stone foundation (xpywis) 20 ft. in height, the 
circuit of the walls 2 parasangs (or abont 63 m.); the walls 
themselves were built of clay bricks. In the case of Mespila, 
described by him in § 10, the dimensions are considerably 
greater. p 

Respecting the fortifications of Nineveh proper and Kuyunjik 
consult Layard, Win. and Bab. (abr. ed. '74), 395.8: 

1 Wilk. Ane. Æg. 12687. (78). 

2 Nowack, //.4 198 f., 200 9., 206.7 

3 AB v., 159 28 237 26 281 14. 
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between the two in the shade. There was a porter to 
the gate and a watchman on the roof above the gateway, 


who announced to the king the approach of messengers. 
With these fortified gates we may compare hit hillāni (places 
of windows, see LATTICE, § 2 [2]}—the name given by the 


Assyrians to the two towers in front of the city gate, connected 
by an open porch with two pillars or sphinxes, which they 
adopted from Syrian models in the time of Tiglath-pileser 111. 
On the bit-hillini, the ruins of which have been found at Zenjirli, 
see Ausgrabungen in Senjirlt, Heft 11., 1898, and Rost’s 
review, OLZ 1197 J- 

In front of the main wall there was frequently a lower 
rampart (bn, žēl), or glacis called in Syriac ġar Sard 
and in Greek wepirecxos or mporeixioua (Is. 261 25. 
2015 x K.2123([?]). Moreover, battlements were 
erected on the walls! (mzs, pinzoth, 2 Ch. 2615 Zeph. 
116; mepg, Sadsotez, Is.5412 [AV ‘windows,’ RV 
‘pinnacles']). Of course, migddlim (see TOWER), 
rendered mlpyo. in 1 Macc. 565 Judith13, formed a 
characteristic feature of Hebrew (as they did of other) 
fortified towns in Western Asia (Ezek. 264 2711). 
Ezek. 2711 and Cant. 44 (cp .\RMOURY) may perhaps 
suggest that it was customary to affix shields (ony, 
Slitim) to the walls for greater protection against the 
inissiles of the enemy, On the methods by which 
fortresses were stormed, see SIEGE, On ©, We 


FORTUNATUS (goproynatoc [Ti.WH]), a 
mentber of the Corinthian Church. Along with 
Stephanus and Achaicus he brought news of the Cor- 
inthians to Paul at Ephesus which gladdened and 
refreshed him (1 Cor. 1617 f). See CORINTHIANS, 


$3 3, 13. 


FORTUNE (13; to AalmONION [BA], 0 AaIMWN 
[NQ]; fortuna), and Destiny (a 7 Thx” [BNAQ]; 
super cant; Pesh. unites the two as gaddé, ‘the 
fortunes’). Two deities (Gad and Méni) worshipped 
by Jews who had ‘forsaken Yahweé and forgotten his 
holy mountain’ (Is. 65114). Obviously, though both 
are male deities, they form a pair, and if Gad be early 
Canaanitish, Méni can hardly be a late variation of an 
important Nabatzean god Manot (=the Arabian Manat, 
Koran, 53 19-23. 

The antiquity of the worship of Gadis shown by the names 


BAAL-GAD, MIGDAL-GAD, the one localised in the far north, the 
other in the territory of Judah ; less certainly by the exclamation 


of Leah (Gen. 8011 J), for %3 in 933 or 73 N3 is perhaps 
more naturally taken as an appellative (so the same word often 


in Syriac [Baethg.]) than as a divine name (see, however, Ball in ` 


SHOT). The tribal nane Gap is also probably a borrowed 
divine name. Of the prevalence of the cultus of Gad or Tyché in 
Syria in later times there are abundant proofs (see Mordtmann, 
ZDMG 3199-101; Néldeke, 74. 52.474, «78,4; Baethg. Beitr. 
77f/-), nor can we doubt that it was part of the primitive Aramzan 
worship. Of the Syrian cultus of Méni we have only the 
evidence of some Aramzo-Persian coins of the Achzwmenida: 
(Ges. Thes., ‘Addenda,’ 97 4); but if there was really a Babylonian 
god Manu,? we may assume that it was not less ancient than 
that of Gad. 


It has often been held that Gad and Méni are the 
planetary gods, Jupiter and Venus. This view is 
supported from Arabic usage, in which Jupiter is called 
‘the great fortune,’ and Venus ‘the little fortune,’ but 
Jacks further confirmation. There were no doubt 
several varieties of Gad or Fortune (and consequently 
of Ménior Destiny). Thus in early times there was one 
at a well-known point of the Hermon range (Baal-gad), 
and a Christian writer (Jacob of Seriig) tells us that in 
his time many mountain-tops were crowned with temples 
of Fortune (Mordtmann). Moreover, there was also 
the domestic Fortune or good genius. 


In Ber. Rabba, par. 71, Leah's joyful cry is explained, ‘The 
Fortune of the house—the Fortune of the world—is come,’ and 


1 It is uncertain whether m33 and nine are quite syn- 
onymous, or whether the latter word denoted a special form of 
battlements, of pointed shape, to resemble solar rays. [On 738 
see CORNER-STONE. ] 

2 Lenormant, La Magie, 110; Davis, Presb. and Ref. Rev., 
Oct. '92, p. 773; Johns, -af. T. 10526 (Aug. ’99). See how- 
ever Hommel, xf. 7.10 566 / (Sept. '99). 
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in Ned. 56a, Sanh. 20a RII NDIN means the couch of state 


reserved for the Luck of the house, and covered douhtless with 
foods in his honour (cp Ball’s note on Bel and the Dragon, v. 3). 
This refers to the fourth and fifth centuries a.p.; but we may 
assume that the same custom was in vogue in the fifth century 
u.c. when Is. 65 was written, 


The people accused of worshipping Gad and Méni are 
most probably the half-Jews comnionly called Samaritans 
and those in the Jewish community who sympathised 
with them (see Duhnt's /esaza; Che. /wtr. Jsa. 3647-). To 
cmend 35 (MEéni) into +33 (Nani or Nanai ; see NANEA) 
with Lagarde (Ges. Adsandl. 16), is arbitrary (see 
v: 12). T. E. C. 


FOUNDATIONS (MTD, wdsddoth, DTD, mdse- 


dim, etc., BEMEAIOI) 

(a) Of the earth: 2 S. 22 16 (|| Ps. 18 15 [16]), Ps. 242etc. Mic. 
62 Is, 1313 etc. Job 384 Ecclus. 10 16 16 19. (Cp passage from 
legend of [Star on the ocean-foundations of the earth; Karppe, 
Journ, Asiat. 9 101.) aand 6 (see below) are practically synony- 
mous. This usage may be connected with the primitive Baby- 
lonian idea of the earth as a huge mountain.’ 

(6) Of the mountains: Ps. 187 [8] (l| 2 S. 228 wrongly ‘of 


heaven’), Dt. 8222 Job 184 (GENC opy [GA ġ yy] êk Oepedtwr : 
see Duhm). 

(c) Of the temple: 1 K. 614 79 Ezra 310. See TEMPLE. 

(d) Of Jerusalem: Ps. 871 (or less probably of the temple, 
Aq. Jer. Ba. 2), Is. 14 32 ete. 

(e) Of the wall of the new Jerusalem ; Rev. 2119. 

Laying the foundation of a new building was a sacred 
rite; how else could the presence and favour of the 
divinity be secured? Hence a foundation-stone was to 
be goodly and valuable. This is set forth with great 
fulness in the later Babylonian inscriptions. ‘Together 
with the stone, we are told that gold, silver, and stones of 
the mountains and the sea were deposited (AB 34, p. 5); 
a cylinder (femenx) containing a written record of the 
foundation was also indispensable. The most interest- 
ing account is that given by Nabu-nahid (Nabonidus), 
the last of the kings of Babylon (556-538 B.c.). After 
a long search for the foundation-stone of the ancient 
temple of Ištar of Agadé built by Sargon 1. (3800 B.C. ), 
he found it (AB 3%, p. 87). Such discoveries were 
common; they gave confidence to later builders who 
knew that a spot once sacred was always sacred, and 
that the divine power did not love changed altars. 
The foundation-stone might in fact be called an altar, 
as the primitive rite of laying the foundation in blood 
(see HiEL, § 3) sufficiently shows, According to Hil- 
precht, the cylinders and deposits in primitive Babylonia 
were at first placed under the threshold, and afterwards 
under the four corners of the building.’ here is 
therefore a close connection between the sacredness 
of the threshold-stone and that of the corner-stone ; 
and one remembers that ‘corner-stone’ and ‘ founda- 
tion-stone' are synonymous terms in the Hebrew 
Scriptures (see CORNER-STONE). 

We can now understand better why the foundation- 
stones of Solomon's temple and of the wall of the New 
Jerusalem are so carefully described. Also the reference 
in Is. 5411 Rev. 2119 to precious stones, and the 
description of Yahwè’s self-manifestation in Zion as a 
‘ precious foundation corner-stone’ (Is. 2816). It is note- 
worthy that the Israelites avoided such fantastic titles 
for their temple as ‘ foundation-stone of heaven and 
earth’ (E-temen-an-ki), borne by one of the Babylonian 
zikkurrats (Jastrow, Bab. and Ass, 639). 

Attention was drawn long ago toa curious use of GeuéAcov in 
1 Tim. 619. Men do not ‘lay up a good foundation.’ Clericus 
suggested xeruýàcov, which must surely be right. In the Epistle 
to Hero attributed to Ignatius, we read ras mapĝévovs Paea TE 


ùs Xpioroù keruýàra. A common word among church writers, 
‘Laying up a fair jewel’ is a natural expression. TRC. 


FOUNTAIN (ìt), Gen. 7rretc. See SPRINGS. 


FOWL (AND FOWLING). Under this head it is 
proposed to group those members of the family Aves 
1. Edible (Birds) which are mentioned in the OT or 
‘ * the NT as used for food (§§ 1-5), and to add 
some observations on the methods then in vogue of 


1 Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, 22. 
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catching the wild (§§ 7-12) and of rearing the domestic | 


fowl (§ 5 /). 

I. Food.—‘Of all clean birds ye may eat’ (Dt. 
1411, sce CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, § g, and Foon, 
§ 8). The Pentateuchal legislation contains no list of 
the birds allowed as food; it gives, instead, two lists, 
practically identical, of the species tabooed (Lev. 1113-19 
Dt. 1411-18), prominent among which are the birds of 
prey (myn, Gen. 1511). Of the birds that remain, 


‘clean’ and available for food, the first place belongs 
to the Columbide or pigeon family, comprising the 
turtle-dove and the pigeon (as to the originally sacro- 
sanct character of which see DOVE, SACRIFICE). 
The various species of PARTRIDGE (xqp) were hunted 


for the same purpose (1S. 26 20; cp Ecclus. 11 30, for 
which see below). The use of the nearly allied QUAIL 
(ib), we may be sure, was not confined to the period of 


the desert wanderings (Ex. 1613! Nu. 1131, cp Ps. 
7827 [26] 10540). In NT times, and doubtless for long 
before, the SPARROW (g.v.) was caught and sold at an 
exceedingly low price (Mt. 1029 7 Lk. 126 /). 

In r K. 423 [53] the list of provisions furnished daily 
for Solomon's table closes with mmay maya (dpridwy 
[éxNexra.] exAexT@v ocrevtd [BA], dp. êk. kal 
vouaddwy [L], aves altiles, whence our EV 
‘fatted fowl’; cp Kimchi’s ‘capons’), a 
phrase of uncertain meaning, and not free from critical 
suspicion (see FowL, FATTED). If the reading is 
correct are we to take the phrase as including various 
species of food-birds, or as denoting only a particular 
species? In the latter case, the identification of the 
bird with the goose (so Targ. Jer.) has perhaps most in 
its favour, The goose (nx) was certainly a common 


domestic bird in NT times, since it is several times 
mentioned in the Mishna with poultry and housc- 
pigeons (Shabé. 243 Chull. 121). Like the duck, of 
which also mention is made in the Talmud, the goose, 
from the nature of its food, can scarcely have been a 
popular food-bird with the more punctilious of the 
Jews. It was quite otherwise with the ancient Egyptians ; 
the flesh of the goose has been called their ‘national 
dish.’ 

The introduction of the domestic fowl into Palestine 
can hardly be dated beyond the Persian period, even 
should the ancients be right (see Cock) in identifying 
the obscure wry of Prov. 303: with the cock (© Aq. 
Theod. dd\éxrwp; but cp Cock). By the first century, 
at all events, fowls had long been domesticated (see 
below, § 4). The touching words in Mt. 2337 necd no 
quoting ; cp 2 Esd. 1 30. 

We have no express indication of the favourite 
methods of cooking fowls. Both roasting and stewing 

were doubtless in vogue among the 
E Method be Hebrews as among ae Egyptians. 
cooking. Among the latter the goose was either 
roasted on a primitive spit ‘stuck through the beak and 
neck of the bird’ (Erman, Zgy/f, 189), or stewed in a 
pan, as pourtrayed on the monuments (see Wilk. 
Anc. Eg. 235). Roasting probably remained the 
popular mode of cooking the smaller birds such as 
sparrows, which at the present day are roasted on 
skewers, like the gobbets of meat called 4edaé (see 
COOKING, § 6). 
The eggs (n°x"2) of several of the birds named above, 


in particular those of the domestic fowl, entered largely 
into the diet of the Hebrews. The egg of 
the ostrich (Job 3914) which ‘dressed with 
samn and flour in a pan savoured as a well-tasting 
omelette’ (Doughty, Arad. Des. 1132) is much relished 
by the Arabs of to-day; but beyond the fact that a 
portion of a shell was found by Bliss in the mound of Tell- 
el-Hesy (Lachish) there seems to be no evidence that it 


2. Domestic 
fowl. 


4, Eggs. 


1 The so-called Targum of Jonathan has converted the modest 
quails into pheasants (V29, gacvavot) ! Cp Targ. Ps. 105 40. 
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was so used in Palestine. For the strict Jews, the egg, 
like the flesh, was doubtless taboo (pp¢'). This objection 


did not apply to the eggs of the partridge, which also 
are eagerly collected for food by the Arabs; Jer. 1711 
may point to a similar custom among the Hebrews 
(cp PARTRIDGE). The eggs most in use (Lk. 1112) 
were, aS among ourselves, those of the domestic fowl 
(ndiz71n). Job, according to Bickell, Budde, and Duhm 
who have revived the traditional interpretation, draws 
(Job 66) from the white of an egg a figure to express the 
strange unreasonableness of his affliction; Dillmann, 
however,! prefers the rendering, ‘Is there any taste in 
the juice of purslain’ (or some other plant)? [The text 
needs emendation ; see PURSLAIN. ] 

There are frequent references in the Mishna—one of the 
treatises of which bears the name Aésa (egg 2)—to the use of eggs 
as food and to various methods of cooking them. They might 
be boiled (Sad. 9 5), or broken and fried (aby, 7. 110), or mixed 
up with oil and fried in a saucepan (74.85). A favourite dish 
Oe 21) consisted of eggs (perhaps poached) spread upon 

so. 


The law of D—from motives purely humanitarian or 
partly humanitarian and partly utilitarian—required that 
when the eggs were taken from under a wild bird the 
mother should not be interfered with (Dt. 2267). 

JI. Supply.—The requisite supply of fowls, in the 
wider sense of the word, was obtained (az) by the com- 
plete or partial domestication of pigcons 
and poultry on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, (4) by the skill of the fowler, 
amateur or professional, 

(a) The partial domestication of the pigeon was 
already accomplished when Is. 608 was written, where 
the reference in the ‘windows’ spoken of is clearly to 
the lattice-like apertures (nians) of the dovecote (see 


LATTICE, § 2). The fowls (ogs) prepared for 


Nehemiah's table were probably pigeons and the smaller 
species of edible birds (Neh. 518; cp Ps. 843(4] and 
Tob. 210). 

The usual name of the pigeon-house in later times was 4210 
(Shabd. 243, Bab. bath. 16 and often) Another name was 
San (lit. ‘tower’), which suggests the pigeon-towers, so common 


in certain parts of the East at the present day. The Jews, it 
would seem, recognised a distinction between the semi-domesti- 
cated pigeon, which had its home in the dovecote or pigeon- 
house, and the more completely domesticated house-pigeon. 

The house-pigeons were called p'ona or nyo tn after Herod, 
who is said to have introduced them into Judæa. It was per- 
mitted on the Sabbath to provide them (along with the geese 
and poultry) with water, whilst less completely domesticated 
pigeons, like the bees, were supposed to be able to find water 
for themselves (SAa4é, 243). These Herodian pigeons evidently 
shared the living-room with the family, as is very often the case 
in Ne present day, and had their nests in the house (Chui. 
121). 

The art of fattening artificially the goose and other 
birds used for food was widely practised in ancient 
Egypt. ‘The birds were fattened in 
the same way as the cattle; the fatten- 
ing bolus was pushed down the throat of the goose in 
spite of its struggles’ (Erman, Zgyft, 442). The process 
here described was not unknown to the Jews, as we 
see from Skad. 243. 

It was forbidden on the Sabbath, however, to feed the poultry 
in this way. Water might be poured over their bran (232), but 


kneading or mixing was forbidden, and the aninials were to be 
allowed to feed in the ordinary way (ibid, cp for Passover time 
Pésach. 27). 

Hens then as now had the habit of laying outside their 
proper houses (CA? 12 1). 

The Talmudic precept (Baba Kammd,7 7) that poultry may 
not be reared in Jerusalem ‘on account of the holy things’ (or 
‘on account of the sanctuary’) must be regarded as a pious 
dream in view of the express and repeated testimony of the NT. 
It is just possible, however, that the accompanying prohibition 


5. Domestic 
pigeons. 


6. Fattening. 


1 ‘The white of an egg was hardly familiar to the ancient 
Hebrews, who did not keep fowls’ (D1.). 

2 For the curious discussion to which this treatise owes ils 
name see Delitzsch, Jesus und Hillel, 22 f. 

3 On a hen’s egg as a pretended unit of the Hebrew measure 
of capacity, see Nowack, /7A 1 206. 
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‘nor by priests throughout the land of Israel because of (possible) 
uncleanness’ (7éid.) may have been observed by the more 
scrupulous of the priesthood. 


(6) For the supply of the non-domesticated birds, the 
Jews, like every other ancient people, were dependent 
7. Fowling, °” the art of fowling. The wide popu- 

$ & larity of fowling may be inferred from the 
number and variety of the metaphors borrowed from it. 
The psalmists liken the evil machinations of enemies to 
the fowler’s snare (cp Ps. 1405 [6] 1419 f. etc.), and the 
author of Job (e.g., in 187 7) describes the end of the 
wicked in metaphors borrowed from fowling and the 
chase. Indeed, Jesus himself emphasizes the sudden- 
ness of his parousia by a simile drawn from the same 
source (Lk. 2134 f. ; see below, § 10). 

With regard to the fowler’s equipment, the dow and 
the sling (y>p)—the latter especially in such capable 


hands as those of the left-handed Benjamites (Judg. 
20 16)—at once suggest themselves as possible weapons ; 
but according to Wilkinson the Egyptian fowler used 
them but seldom.! 

The most effective, however, of all the fowler’s ap- 
paratus was the NET (ngj, Prov.117 Hos.712 and 


often). Fowling nets are of four kinds: the 
8. Nets. 4. Spare ; ; 
ight-net, which is hung up in a perpendi- 
cular position to intercept the birds in their flight ; the 
drag-net (well-known to poachers), which is dragged 
across the ground where the birds are resting, —Ezekiel 
probably refers to this species of net (1213 1720 323); 
the bag-net, which is hung loosely between two poles, 
and is still in use in Syria (‘The birds alarmed by a 
lantern held in front of their roosting places at once fall 
into it’; Tristram, VÆB 163); and the most elaborate, 
and, to judge from the Egyptian practice, the most 
popular form of fowler’s net, the clap-net. 

The clap-net was in daily use for securing the geese and other 
wild-fowl frequenting the marshes of the Delta, and was ‘from 
10 to 12 ft. long, and about 5 ft. wide.’ It was closed at the 
right moment by means of a rope pulled vigorously, at a signal 
from the fowler, by four or five attendants (for further details 
and life-like illustrations see Wilk. 2109 f., Erman, 236 /). 

he modern reversible horizontal fowler’s net, of which a minute 
and lucid description with detailed illustration will be found in 
Payne-Gallwey’s The Fowler in Ireland, does not differ in 
principle from the ancient Egyptian, and presumably the Pales- 
tinian, clap-net. 

The art of trapping birds was doubtless practised by 
the ancestors of the Hebrews long before the latter 
entered Caanan. In historic times we 
find a variety of traps and snares (cp 
especially Ps. 1405 Job 188-10); but 
two stand out as the trapper’s special companions, the 
moke¥ (wpm) and the ža% (np). It is usual to describe 
the mékef as the trigger (the oxdvdadov or oxavdd- 
AyOpov [not in G] of the Greek) on which the bait was 
placed and by which the spring of the pa% was released 
(see Hoffmann, ZA TW 8 ror). 

This view, however, is dependent on the MT of Amos3 sa, 
which is here inferior to © (że. MB in sæ is an intrusion 
from 54). Scarcely less dubious, in the present writer's opinion, 
is the view adopted in BDB (cp also Driver, Joel and Amos, 
158) that sds originally signifies ‘ bait.’ 

A careful examination of the biblical data in the light 
of the practice of fowling among primitive peoples leads 
to the view that d%éf is the Hebrew name for the 
noose or snare known to bird-catchers, young and old, 
all the world over. 

It is thus synonymous with ban, hébhel (cord) in Ps. 140 5 [6] 
which may have been used for larger birds—with the aso of 


Mish. Xēlīm, 23 5 (see Levy, Lex. s.v.), and with the a7) of 


Baba Kamméa,77. The last was clearly a snare by which 
pigeons were caught, although it could not be set within 30 
stadia of an inhabited place, and, according to the Talmud, was 
made of hair from the tails of horses and cows (Levy, of. c¢t.). 

a es 


1 The use of the sling was almost confined to gardeners and 
peasants, who thus frightened the birds from the vineyards and 
fields (Azc. Eg. 1381). The favourite weapon of the Egyptian 
oe was the ¢hrow-stick, a species of boomerang (76. 

105). 


9. Snares : 
mokes and pah, 
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The fa, on the other hand, we take to be a general 
name for any form of bird-trap. 

It need not, therefore, be identified (so Driver, as above) with 
the special form of trap so frequently depicted on the Egyptian 
monuments, and explained and illustrated by Wilkinson and 
Erman. 


The most widely distributed form of bird-trap is 
probably that in which the native elasticity of a twig is 
r utilized (naturally with almost infinite 
oe variety > detail) to draw a noose 
tight round the legs or head of the 
unwary bird. The free end of the twig, to which the 
noose is attached, is bent down till it reaches the ground 
or some other suitable support, to which it is held fast 
by varying devices. The touch of the bird releases the 
twig, which rebounds, carrying with it noose and bird 
through the air. Some such springe was in Amos’ 
mind when he asked: ‘ Does a bird fall to the ground 
when there is no snare (set) for him? Does a springe 
fly up from the ground and take nothing at all?’ (35). 
A still simpler form of trap is also in universal use, and 
receives in the Mishna the name of A Or clap-board. 


It consists of a sloping board resting on two or more 
slender supports, the adjusting of which suits the verb 
(mnn xyz) in the difficult verse, Jer.526. When the 


bird, in search of the bait spread beneath, touches the 
supports, the board falls and maims or kills the bird 
(cp the Arab boys’ method of trapping partridges in 
Doughty, Ar. Des. 1433). Since the success of such an 
instrument depends on the almost instantaneous fall of 
the clap-board, the aptness of Jesus’ words: ‘that day 
[shall] come upon you suddenly as a snare’ (Lk. 21 34) 
is at once apparent.! Other forms of trap, such as the 
basket-trap, with its funnel-shaped entrance precluding 
egress, and the trap-cage, in which the bird on alight- 
ing frees a spring and shuts itself in, can only be men- 
tioned, as there is no reference to them in OT or NT. 
We find, however, a solitary reference to the crate (see 
CAGE) in which the fowler collected the birds which he 
had netted, trapped, or snared (Jer. 527). © in Am. 
8 1f. has dyyos léevrod (fowler’s cage?) instead of ‘a 
basket of summer fruit.’ 

The fowlers of the ancient world early learned the 
value of decoy birds. It would be out of place here 

: to enlarge on their use as valuable 
11. Decoy birds. auxiliaries to the methods of fowling 
already explained. In the Syria of to-day ‘larks, 
linnets, pigeons, quails, and especially partridges’ are 
employed as decoys (see for details Tristram, VHB 
163 f.) The only mention in the older Jewish litera- 
ture of this mode of fowling is in Ecclesiasticus: ‘Asa 
decoy partridge in a cage, so is the heart of a prond 
man’ (1130 RV). 

No fowler’s equipment, however, can have been com- 
plete without the universal bird-lime (Mishna pay dée#). 

P : It was probably made from the cactus 
12. Bird-lime. or the fig. Pliny gives a recipe for 
making it from the berries of the mistletoe (ÆN 
1694). The Jewish fowler smeared with his lime the 
end of a long rod (n3yinv), and with this he cautiously 
approached the birds as they rested, touching them 
with the point of the rod, to which, of course, they 
adhered (Shaéd. 8 4). 

It only remains to add that by the Jewish Law the 
fowler, no less than the hunter, when he had brought 
down a bird that was intended for food, was required 
to ‘pour out the blood thereof and cover it with dust’ 
(Lev. 1713 7). A.R.S. K. 

FOWL, FATTED (DDAN O53), or more plaus- 
ibly ‘geese’ (cp Ass, birbirru, ‘brilliance ’) 1 K. 423 [53]. See 
FowL, § 2. When, however, we consider (1) that no other 
food-animal’s name is given in the sing., and (2) that DNA, 


traps. 


which occurs earlier in the list (in apposition to 323), and 


1 Note especially the alternative punctuation ùs mayis yàp 
energeheúgrerat emt mávras x.7.A. and the recurring preposition. 
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D'DIN are synonymous, it is not improbable that the true 
reading is ‘ax DRY, and that the words are a gloss, and should 


be rendered ‘for DNJ read D'MIN' (a rare word, which the 
previous scribe had altered into D°X 13). TORK. Ci 


FOX. The Hebrew term £2'd/ Oyy seems to 


include both ' fox’ and ‘jackal.’ 

Hence some writers think that Samson’s sk ‘alin (Judg. 15 4) 
may have been jackals, for 300 sh#‘alim are said to have been 
caught by Samson, and this is thought not to accord with 
zoology (see below). It has also been remarked that jackals 
may have abounded in Samson’s country, for Hasselquist 
(Voyages and Travels, 1766, p. 119) found ‘the little eastern 
fox jackal in large numbers’ near Jaffa. Even Hitzig is not 
averse to this view, and he accordingly interprets the words of 
Ps. 44 19 [20} (‘that thon hast sore broken us in the place of 
jackals,’ RV) as referring to the neighbourhood of Jamnia—not 
far from Samson's country—where Joseph and Azarias were 
defeated early in the Maccahean period (r Macc. 5 56-62). Sucb 
rationalistic arguments are quite needless. 

If the story in Judg. 15 is a legend, we need not con- 
sider the respective claims of the fox and the jackal, 
and unless any one can prove that Philistta had been 
laid waste and been given up to jackals, it is useless to 
argue from Ps. 44 rọ [20] that the event referred to is the 
real occasion of that psalm. Presumably this passage, 
like so many others, is corrupt.! At any rate, in Ps. 
6310 [11] ' jackals’ (RV™-) is clearly more correct than 
‘foxes’ (EV), for it is characteristic of the jackal to be 
ever on the watch for the bodies of the dead. In Neh. 
43 [335] Lam. 518, and, according to Cheyne (Ps.()), Ps. 
74146 (emended text), the jackal appears to be referred 
to. Foxes (4\wané), however, are certainly meant in 
Mt. 820 Lk. 958 1332. 

There are, according to Tristram, two species of fox inhabit- 
ing Palestine: Canis niloticus (the Egyptian fox) and C. faves- 
cens. The former is common in the central and southern 
regions; the latter is found in the wooded districts round Galilee 
and in the N. The C. flavescens, however, is regarded by 
some authorities (¢.g., Blandford, Fauna of Brit. [nd.; Mame 
malia, ’88) as simply a local variety of the common fox, C. 
vulpes, from which it differs in coloration. 


The fox, unlike many other species of Canidae, is 
solitary, and does not associate in packs, which is a 
point to be considered by translators and commentators 
{see above). Foxes excavate holes in the ground (Mt. 
820), in which they live and bring up their litter (usually 
from four to six) of young. Frequently they take pos- 
session of the burrow of some other animal, such as a 
badger, and thus save themselves the trouble of digging. 
They are omnivorous. Their fondness for grapes ts pro- 
verbial (Cant. 215), and, when crowded out by the more 
powerful jackal, they are confined to a vegetable diet. 
They usually lie concealed during the day ; but as even- 
ing comes on they make their appearance, and are 
everywhere to be seen prowling amongst the ruins. 

: TR CA ES. 

FRANKINCENSE (7222; ABanoc, ABAN- 
TOC ;’ rendered ‘frankincense’ Ex. 3034 Lev. 217 
rf. 5rr 615 [8] 247 Nu. 515 1 Ch. 929 Neh. 1359 
Cant. 36 46414 Mt. 211 Rev. 1813, rendered ‘ incense’ 
[RV ‘frankincense '] Is. 4323 606 663 Jer. 620 1726 
41 st) isa fragrant gum-resin, technically called olisanum 
(M. Lat., apparently from Ar. al-Juġān), which is yielded 
by trees belonging to certain species of the genus 

1 Che. renders (Ps.(2}), with an emended text : 

‘For thou hast made us to dwell in dark places, 

And enveloped us in gloom (of Deathland).’ 
See, however, Duhm, A HC ad loc., who thinks that the ‘place 
of jackals’ may be a phrase for the wilderness, and compares 
1 Macc. 93362. This, however, does not suit the parallelism. 

2 Ba. admits that the jackal is referred to, but supposes an 
obscure allusive term to be used, 


‘Hast given him for food to a people—dwellers in the 
wilderness.’ 


Duhm omits apd. Read rather, for avs oy), p oyu (Che.). 
Cp BEHEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN, § 2 

3 The latter only twice in © (1 Ch. 9 29 [BNA]; 3 Macc. 52); 
atBavos is the word in Mt. 211 Rev. 18 13. 

4 [The ‘hill of frankincense’ in Cant. 46, however, should 
probably be the ‘hill of Lebanon,’ and the ‘smell of Lebanon’ 


(v. 11) should be ‘the smell of frankincense '—nryab and pad 
being confounded. Cp CANTICLES, $ 15.} 
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Boswellia.1_ These are now met with chiefly in Somali- 
land about Cape Guardafui ; but the ntost famous growth 
in ancient times was in the central district of Hadramaut 
in S. Arabia, The Heb. éhdnaéh, which denotes whzte- 
ness, appropriately refers to the form of milky exudation 
in which the gum issues from the tree; the same word 
is found in Arabic (/uédm) and has passed into Greek. 
Of the two forms in Greek, Lagarde (Mitt. 2357) holds that Aí- 
Bavos=a supposed Hebrew ee “ébhan, and AcBavwrds= M339 
iebhandth; he infers that the word had its origin in Hebrew 
rather than in any of the cognate languages; but it seems more 


likely that the name arose in the dialect of a people who were 
acquainted with the tree itself. 


Pliny’s interesting account of the manner in which 
the gum is obtained from the tree (1214) may be com- 
pared with the following modern description of the 
operation as carried out in the Somali country.? 

‘ About the end of February or beginning of March, the Bedouins 
visit all the trees in succession and make a deep incision 
in each, peeling off a narrow strip,of bark for about five inches 
below the wound. This is left fora month, when a fresh incision 
is made in the same place, but deeper. A third month elapses 
and the operation is again repeated, after which the gum is 
supposed to have attained a proper degree of consistency. The 
mountain sides are immediately covered with parties of men and 
boys, who scrape off the large clear globules into a basket, whilst 
the inferior quality that fas run down the tree is packed 
separately.’ 


This mention of two kinds differing in quality reminds 
us that the frankincense employed in making the holy 
incense and in connection with the shewbread was a 
specially ‘ pure’ kind—n3; nash (“bhindh sakkah). 

Wellhausen (Proé.) 65) and Nowack (HA 2247) point 
out the comparative lateness of all the passages where 
frankincense is mentioned in OT. Still the Egyptians 
at an early period imported fragrant resins—and among 
them probably myrrh and frankincense—from the land 
of 'Punt,’—z.e. (as most scholars agree), Somaliland. 
Thus in some of the paintings of Deir al-Bahri (see 
Memoir, Egypt Exploration Fund), trees of the sort that 
yields these gums are portrayed as being brought to 
Egypt about the seventeenth century B.C. 

In the developed Levitical ritual, frankincense appears 
with stacte, onycha, and galbanum, as a constituent of 
the holy incense (Ex. 3034), and is also placed upon 
the shewbread (Lev. 247), but is oftenest mentioned as 
an accompaniment of the ANID» minhih, or cereal offer- 


ing (Lev. 2etc.), with which also it is repeatedly 
associated in the language of the prophets (1s. 4323 663 
Jer. 17 26 415). The offering of which it forms a part, 
and in one place (Lev. 247) the frankincense itself, is 
called an pnp, 'azkārāãh (EV ‘ memorial,’ but the root 
idea may be that of fragrance; see SACRIFICE). 
The S. Arabian origin of the frankincense known to the 
Hebrews is indicated in Is. 606 Jer. G20. Naturally 
frankincense and myrrh are often mentioned together 
(Cant. 36 46 Mt. 211 etc.) Cp MYRRH. N. M. 


FRIEND (NY); © ertaipoc), a title applied to 
Ahuzzath, a courtier of Abimelech, Gen. 2626 (VVJ |l 
S23 WY; G vvupaywyós) ; to Hushai the Archite (con- 
stantly), 2S. 15371616 (MY), 1 Ch. 2733 (VJ, GBA 
pioc ; but see Husual); and to Zabud ben Nathan, 
1K. 45 (AY), who was also probably called {2D, ‘ chief 
minister’ or ‘administrator’ (see MINISTER, CHIEF). 

In Gen. 2626 (and elsewhere) YW should probably be 915, 


‘kinsman.’ The title ‘friend’ often occurs in 1 and 2 Macc.— 
e.g., 1 Macc. 2 18 ‘so shalt thou and thy house be in the number 
of the king’s Friends’ (cp 2 Macc. 724), This isa bribe held ont 
to Mattathias. 1 Macc. 1065: ‘ And the king gave him honour, 
and entered him among his Chief Friends’ (rev mpwrwy dirwy) 5 
Jonathan is referred to. It was atitle in use at the courts of the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucidz: (cp Polyb. xxxi. 37); @ thought 


1 The species are enumerated by Flückiger and Hanbury 


(Pharm. ) 1347). Sir G. Birdwood says (£8) 12718), ‘the 


m-resin of Boswellia Frereana and B. Bhau-Dajsiana of the 
Somali country, and of B. Carterti of the Somali country and 
the opposite coast of Arabia.’ 

2 Cruttenden in Trans. Bombay Geograph. Soc.7 121, quoted 
by Fliick. and Hanb.(?) 137. 
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of it in rendering Dy, ‘princes,’ by tAor, ‘friends’ (Esth. 13 
21869; cpx Esd. 826). It must not be considered a novelty. 
Diodorus (16 50) speaks of the ‘friends’ of Artaxerxes; from 
Persia the title was adopted by Alexander. A similar title was 
also in use at the court of the old Egyptian kings, where there 
were several grades of Friends (Maspero, R P(?} 2 18). 


The title may have lingered on traditionally in 
Palestine from the long-past Egyptian rule; at any 
rate, there were kings of countries adjoining Judah who 
must have adopted this court-title before David. The 
name was not merely honorific; the friends of David 
and Solomon were those whom ties of race or of 
personal gratitude had made absolutely devoted to the 
king ; hence the surprise of Absalom in 2 S. 16r7 (see 
HusHal). TR, C: 

FRINGES, the EV rendering of DD}, gédilim 
(crpettta [BAFL], funicula [Vg. adding in fimbriis)). 
According to D, they were to be worn by every Israelite 
upon the four borders (Adzdph, 533, kpactteAon) of 
the garment as a distinctive mark (Dt. 2212), The 
RV™S. «twisted threads’ is probably better (cp Dr. ad 
loc., Bab. gidlu, ‘a string’ [e.g., of onions]) ; the word 
is used in 1 K. 7177 of festoons of chain-work upon the 
capitals of columns. Corresponding to this is the law 
in Nu. 1537 (P, or perhaps in particular H [Dr.]) 
which goes more into detail over the nature and object 
of these appendages. 

This law enacts that sisi¢h (N¥°S, Sam, MVS% EV ‘fringes : 
RVmg. ‘tassels, 'xpdomeda, f2thriz)are to be worn upon the borders 
(a33, mtrepúyia RVmg.- ‘ corners’) and that upon the RIDA mss 
tee tay mrep.) is to be set a blue cord.! There can be little 
doubt that here again in spite of © the RVmg. is preferable, and 
that pms's, sisi#/ Gin Ezek. 8 3t ‘lock’ of hair) is to be connected 
with sis, a ' flower’ (Is. 406 etc ).2 

The Jewish /a/lith (mba) of later times, an oblong 
cloth with a hole in the middle for the head, and its 
tassel at each corner, is well known.? Its excessive 
size led to Christ’s rebuke (Mt. 235); but the form of 
the forerunner of the /a//ith in post-exilic and pre-exilic 
times must remain uncertain. 

Jehu’s tribute-bearers, portrayed upon the black obelisk of 
Shalmaneser 11. (860-824 B.C.), wear a garment with a sort of 
fringed border (see illust. Moore, SBOT,‘ Judges,’ ET 58) similar 
to those depicted in Assyria (cp Perrot-Chipiez, Art. in Chald. 
2 221, fig. 118); and fringed horders were not unknown in Egypt 
{see Wilk. Anc. Eg. 2174, 323 and 324, figs. 1 7 9),4 and W. 
Asia (see WMM As. u. Eur. 341 [Champ. r91). The early 
existence of tassels is nevertheless vouched for by representations 
found upon the ruins at Persepolis (see Riehm, Æ WB 1 898), 
cand by the pictures of Asiatic tributaries depicted upon the tomb 
of Rekhmara (see As. u. Eur. 297 [Leps. Denkm. 116], 299 
[Leps. Denkm. 136]; and more fully Wilk. 1, pl. ii.) It is 
interesting to observe that these tassels (in some cases numbering 
five) are coloured 4/ue. 

The origin of the custom of wearing such appendages 
is not clear. That originally, like the frontlets, the 
fringes had a sacred significance, is not improbable ; 
Robertson Smith acutely finds an analogy in the goat- 
skins (@gides) fringed with thongs worn by Libyan 
women. He also compares the old Ar. rat or haus, a 
girdle or short kilt of skin slashed into thongs, worn by 
some women and also by worshippers at the Kaaba 
(Rel. Sem.) 437). See DRESS, § 7, and cp TUNIC. 

S AC: 


FROCK (wMmoNiNon [BNAC], . . NOD), only in 
Ecclus. 404¢, where he that is ‘clothed5 in a linen (RV, 


1 Apparently for the purpose of suspending the sisith (so 
£g., Dr.); otherwise, following EV, we may suppose that 
many such cords were hung along the border. Vg. affords a 
simpler text, reading, in 4, ponentes in eis vittas hyacinthinas. 


2 Cp Konig, Lehrg.2a60. Similarly JNa, 0 , a ‘tassel’ 


and ‘lock of hair’; and Eg. (loan-word) d-d7, ‘flower’ and 
“fringe or tassel’ (cp WMM As. u. Eur. 104, 299). 

3 Each fringe is made of eight threads, of which one is wound 
round the rest with double knots at prescribed intervals. No 
blue is now used. The tallith is usually made of wool or silk, 
with a striped border. Many Jewsalso wear under their clothes 
an oblong scarf of wool, with an opening for the head. The 
scarf hangs over back and breast, and fringes are added at its 
“four corners’ (hence the name of the garment ni519 pane). 

4 Cp the Eg. kaħásıpıs (Herod. 281), a garment with a fringe 
running round the border. 

5 ayy. The mg. has peny ‘he that maketh.’ 
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hempen) frock’ is contrasted with him that ‘sitteth upon a 
throne.’ @’s reading points to a kind of unbleached flax 
(cp Linen). Pesh. reads ‘garment of poverty’ (cp Vg. ligno 
crudo); so perhaps originally the Heb. which is unfortunately 
incomplete. See MANTLE. 


FROG (YINDY; Barpayoc). Frogs are mentioned 
as one of the plagues of Egypt (Ex. 727[82] J. etc.), 
and in Rev. 1613 workers of false miracles are virtually 
likened to frogs. 


Various species of Anurous Amphibians are found both in 
Egypt and in Palestine ; we can hardly venture to single out the 
Rana esculenta, or edible frog, as that referred to in the Bible. 


ATES. 

FRONTLETS (MYWII; acaAeyron [BAFL], aca- 
Aeyta [L] in Dt. in allusion apparently to their being 
Jirmlybound). In Dt. 68 f. (cp 1118) itis commanded : 
‘thou shalt bind [these my words] for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes, 
and thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, 
and on thy gates.’ The corresponding expressions in 
Ex. 139 (j731), 16 (nbyin), a passage closely related to 


Deuteronomy, are plainly metaphorical; but in the 
present instance the context (writing upon the door- 
posts and gates) makes it quite clear that by nipyis, 
totaphoth, certain external sacred signs are intended 
(see CUTTINGS, § 7). In the last resort the origin of 
these ‘frontlets’ (as of nin, the boxes fastened on the 


doors) is to be sought in the use of amulets which pre- 
vailed among the old Israelites as a matter of course, 
and, as it could not be wholly done away with, was 
in this way turned to holier purposes. 

In later Judaism also, frontlets were employed as amulets 
(see below). The Jewish interpreters, accordingly, are not far 
wrong when they find the use of phylacteries of some kind 
already alluded to in Prov. 33621; in any case we must at 
least suppose a literal binding of words of the law round the neck 


to be meant. On the other hand, however, Ezek. 2417 (788) is to 


be understood as referring to a head-tire or TURBAN (¢.v.), and 
not, as the rabbins held, to prayer-bands (cp Jer. on Ezek, 24 17, 
Rosenm. on Ex. 1316). The Karaites, however, explain the 
passages in Dt. figuratively; as also do the older Christian 
interpreters (Jer., Lyra, Calvin, Grotius), and, among the 
moderns, Hengstenberg, Knobel, and others, 

We do not know when out of the law in Dt. first 
arose the standing practice in accordance with which 
every one at morning and evening prayer (except on 
Sabbaths and festivals) was required to wear the two 


prayer-bands known in the Talmud as pean and in 


Greek as pvħakxrhpia (Mt. 235). In the form in which 
it still prevails the custom cannot be traced further back 
than to the first century B.C. These ¢ph7liz consist 
of two leather satchels or capsules each fastened to a 
band. The one band (y by nbem or yim Sy nbsp) is 
fastened by the worshipper round his left arm so as to 
bring the satchel towards his heart; the arm after 
receiving the ¢épA7z//ah is again covered with the sleeve. 
The other band (v83 by nbpn) is so fastened round the 


head as to bring the satchel into position between the 
eyebrows. The satchel of the head-“ph7/iah is divided 
into four compartments in which severally are placed 
four strips of parchment containing certain words of the 
law (Ex. 181-10 11-16 Dt. 44-9 1113-21). The satchel 
of the arm-/pillah is simple, containing a single 
parchment slip on which the same passages are written. 
Jesus censures it in the Pharisees, as characteristic of 
their tendency to dwell on the external acts of worship 
and to vain display of piety, that they ‘made broad 
their phylacteries’ (Mt. 235)—that is, that they wore 
the satchels larger and the bands broader than was 
customary. 

The rabhins hold the 2ép///in in special sanctity and place 
them, in their reverence, almost on a level with the sacred 
writings (Fad. 33); like these, they may be rescued from a 
fire on the Sabbath day (Skad. 161). They are holier than 
the frontal of the high priest’s MITRE (g.v.), inasmuch as this 
last contains the name mym’ only once, whilst on the 2épA7zllin 
in the aggregate it occurs twenty-three times. They are held 
to be highly effectual in protecting against demons; whence 
their name vAaxrjpia (amulets ; see Targ. Cant. 83). They 
are sworn by, by touching them. God himself, in the Talmudic 
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view, wears téphillin, swearing by them when he swears by his 
holy arm. Such being the sacredness attached ip phages 
it is easy to understand why their production and application 
should have become matter of minute and elahorate prescription 
down to the minutest detail. They ought to be so arranged as 
to represent the divine name Shaddai (mg); the head-satchel 
contains, upon two little pieces of wood, a three-cornered and 
a four-cornered w; the loop of the head-band is so arranged 
upon the neck as to figure a 4; the loop of the arm-hand 
represents ^ 

Only male Israelites of thirteen years old and upwards 
may wear phylacteries ; women, lepers, mourners, and 
unclean persons of every kind are forbidden to do so. 
In putting them on and taking them off they ought to 
be kissed. 


The Rabbinical precepts are collected in the extra-canonical 
tractate 7¢phillin, published by Raph. Kirchheim, Septem libri 
T. almudici parvi Hierosolymitani, Frankfort, 
sr; Ugolini, Thesaurus, 21, ‘de Phylacteriis 
Hebrzorum’; Buxtorf, Ler. Chald., s.v. bbs, 
and Synag. Jud. 170-175; Carpzov, Apparatus hist.-crit. _190- 
197; Spencer, De leg. Heb. ritualibus (‘De natura et origine 
Phylacteriorum’); Lundius, Die alten jüdischen Heiligtümer, 

798 7.; Lightfoot, Wolf, and, other commentators on Mt. 235; 
T. Realencykl. a art. ‘Tephillin’; Klein, ‘ Die Totaphoth 
nach Bibel u. Tradition’ in JPT, 81, pp. 666-689; Schiirer, 
Gesch. (2) 2 406-408 (where further literature is cited). IB: 

FRUIT TREES, FRUIT. From the settlement in 
Palestine onwards fruit was an element of the first im- 

portance in the dietary of the Hebrews. That this is 
true of the later days of the monarchy is sufficiently 
evident from the injunction of the Dt. code requiring 
the trees in the orchards of a besiéged city to be spared ? 
(Dt. 2019), which so strikingly contrasts with the un- 
scrupulous procedure of an carlier age (2 K. 31925). 
The most convincing evidence, however, of the large 
place filled by fruit in the social and religious economy 
of Judaism is supplied by the rules so painfully elaborated 
in numerous Talmudic treatises for the use, under re- 
ligious sanction, of the fruits of the field and of the tree 
(see references below, passim). 

Canaan was, from early times, distinguished as ‘a 
land of wheat and barley, and vines and fig trees and 

: pomegranates ; a land of oil olives and 
pone honey’ (Dt. 88). To the fruit trees here 
* specified Joel adds the palm tree and the 

tappudh (112). More extensive lists are found in later 
Jewish literature—as, e.g., in the Mishna treatises Pé'a 

(1s) and Afa‘dséroch (12f.). 

Ma'ăsēroth mentions, as subject to tithe, figs, grapes (two 
varieties), sumach (? see helow, § 14), sycamine berries, pome- 
granates, dates, peaches, nuts, almonds, carob beans, pears (two 
varieties), quinces, and medlars; these, as in all probability i in 
use in Palestine in NT times, will be briefly noticed here, along 
with some others, such as the tappidh, the sycomore fig, and 
the citron. A still more extended list of fruit trees is given in 
the so-called ‘ Alphabet of Ben Sira’ (11th cent. ; cp Schür. Æ rst. 

. 528, G/ V8) 3 an Ben Sira, in reply to a test question put by 

Nebuchadrezzar as to the number of trees in the royal garden, 
replies, ‘There are thirty varieties: ten bear fruit which is 
entirely edible, ten fruit of which only the inner portion may be 
eaten, and ten fruit of which only the outer portion may be 
eaten.’ 2 

Before we proceed to inquire into the use of the 
individual fruits, let us notice the law regulating the 

3 date from which the owner of an 

orchard might enjoy its produce. By 
the legislation of H (Lev. 1923 7%), all food trees (py 
Saxq) or fruit trees ( %3 py; so always in P) were 
to be allowed three years to come to maturity. The 
fruit during that period was technically said to be ‘ un- 
circumcised’; hence the title of the treatise ‘Or/ahk 
(aby, ‘ foreskin’), comprising the later Talmudic legis- 
lation on this subject. The fruit of the fourth year + 
was to be exclusively reserved as an offering to God, 
and only from the fifth year onwards was the owner free 


1 RV is here much to be preferred to AV. Point DINI for 
DIN (so most moderns, following Vss.). 

2 See Löw, Aram. Pfl.-nam., for names and identifications. 

3 See also §§ 3, 14. 

4 Cp ZDPV 11163. The vine-shoot is here said to begin to 


bear in the second year; but it does not produce mature fruit 
till the fourth year. 


Literature. ’ 


2. Legislation. 
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to employ the fruit for his own use (Lev. 1923-23; cp 
Dt. 206). 

The first place among the fruit trees of Palestine must 
be given to the vine (for varieties, mode of cultivation, 
etc., see VINE) Although the greater 
part of the produce of the vineyards was 
made into wine (see WINE), whence wine was spoken of 
as ‘the fruit of the vine’ par excellence (Mt. 2629 and 
parallels ; J533 15 of contemporary Hebrew, Mish. Ber., 


61), grapes were as much relished as among ourselves. 
They appear as an article of commerce alongside of 
wine in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 181s). 

In the Mishna (Vdd. 911) it is said of wine that ‘some is 
ted (O11) and some is black (vimw).’ The dark red grapes 


suggested the phrase ‘blood of the grape’ for wine] (Gen, 49 11 
Dt. 32 14 Ecclus. 39 26 5015), and comparisons like those in Is. 
682 / Rev. 1420 etc. 


The pure juice of the grape also is once described 
as ‘the blood of grapes’ (1 Macc. 634). The bunches 
or clusters of grapes (see GRAPE) were gathered in 
baskets (see BASKET) to be carried to the wine-press 
or to market (so too in Egypt; Wilk. Anec. Eg. ['78] 
1379 /.). Under certain restrictions, passers-by could 
help themselves from their neighbour's vineyard (Dt. 
2324 [25])—a privilege afterwards extended to other 
fruits (.1fa'dsér. 27); fallen grapes were the perquisite 
of the poor and of the resident alien (Lev. 1910). The 
Pharaoh is represented as drinking the juice of the 
grape pressed by hand into the cup (Gen. 4011). To 
squeeze the grape for this purpose, even to drink the 
juice that flowed out of itself, was forbidden on the 
Sabbath (S05. 221). This ‘liquor of grapes’ (Nu. 
63 RV) was forbidden—as were also grapes themselves 
—to those under the Nazirite vow (Nu. 617). The 
Mosaic legislation is in this point more drastic than the 
Mohammedan, which allows the use of the grape 
whilst forbidding wine (Koran, 2216 592). 


At the present day in Syria large quantities of grape juice are 
boiled down to make grape syrup or grape honey (Ar. dibs= 


way, débas), the sapa and defrutum of Pliny (WH 1411). This 
seems to be referred to in such passages as Gen. 43 11 Ezek. 27 17 
(see Honey, § 1 [3]). 

In addition to the grape in its natural state, the 
Hebrews from early times made large use of raisins 
(simmakim, mps, oradldes), the 
‘dried grapes’ of Nu. 63. 

The freshly gathered grapes were laid out, precisely as at the 


present day (see Van Lennep, Bible Lands, etc., 111), to be 
dried by the hot sun. The flat house-top or other suitable 


spot (nowin,? see Levy, VHIVB, s.v.) was spread with leaves 


(Mish. Tcharoth, 1047), on which the grapes were dried in 
clusters. It is possible that, as at the present day, they were 
previously dipped in a strong lye (cp the elaborate processes 
mentioned by Pliny, WH 14). 


In the form of raisins, the grapes were more con- 
venient for transport, and hence, as we might expect, 
we find raisins appreciated by travellers and soldiers 
on the march (1 Ch. 1240). Thus Abigail brought ‘an 
hundred clusters of raisins’ to David and his men (1 S. 
2518, cp 3012), and the servant of Mephibosheth the- 
same number (25S. 161) with ‘an hundred of summer 
fruits’ (pp for which see below, § 10). 


Raisins are now exported in considerable quantities from 
Es-Salt, Damascus, and other parts of Syria(ZDPV 11174). In 
ancient and i in modern times we find an inferior sort of wine pre- 
pared from raisins (see WINE AND STRONG Drink). 


Among the accompaniments of Baal worship Hosea 

(31) mentions mzyy ‘yx (G méupara perà orapidos 

[wv]; Vg. vinacia uvarum). 'ASišĀh 

5 Truri (without o'33y, ' grapes ') occurs also in 

2 S. 619 (|| x Ch. 163), Cant. Qs and Is. 167; ; RV every- 
where renders it ‘cake (or cakes) of raisins,’ or ‘raisins’ 


3. The vine. 


4. Dried grapes. 


Cp, however, WRS Rel. Se772.(2) 230. 

2 The word (cp Ezek. 265 4710) corresponds to the Arab. 
ails One such ‘spreading place’ stood in the midst of the 
vineyards of et-Ta’if (Kazwini, 264, quoted by Jacob, Aliarab- 
isches Beduinenteben, 97) In modern Ara ic sataha is ‘to 
spread out figs or grapes. 
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(Cant.25; mg. ‘cakes of raisins’), or ‘raisin-cakes’ 
(Is. 167; mg. ‘foundations'). Let us [first] try to ex- 
plain the word on the assumption that MT is correct. 

1. Robertson Smith (MS note on Hos. 31) would 
identify the 'd7sdhk with the later pan habis, which 
was a confection of flour, honey (w37), and oil. ‘A 
cake baked with grape honey’ would be almost, if not 
quite, the same as the nerwu. Most scholars, however, 
since Gesenius, have explained it 'a cake of pressed 
raisins’ like the dédélim or ‘ fig cakes’ (see below, § 7). 
Perhaps a better explanation is 'a cake of flour kneaded 
with grapes (or with grape juice, which would ferment 
in the process of baking).’ This suits the reference in 
Cant. 25, where a restorative is clearly meant. Such 
grape cakes would correspond to the cakes still used at 
festivals in Cyprus (‘ Isa.’ SBOT 170). The following 
are the grounds of this explanation :— 


(a) The Greek translators, in all cases probably, understood a 
cake of mixed ingredients. Thus we find Adyavoy amò myávov, 
a ‘girdle cake’ (@BAL 258.619), and amop(e)imms GBRA (1 Ch. 
163; GL Adyavoy mydvov), a cake made of dudpa, which 
Athenzus and Hesychius define as ‘fine flour baked with 
boney’ (weAtrrwua).l (6) The Mishna speaks of o-yyx, which 
the Gém4ara explains as lentils cooked with honey (see Levy, 
op. cit.). (c) Tg. Ps.-Jon. uses the Aramaic form to render 


v4 nmBS (Exod. 1631), which was clearly a species of sweet 


cake or confection. (d) Offerings of sweet cakes are common 
to many ancient cults (see the commentators on Jer. 7 18 44 19, 
and cp QUEEN OF HEAVEN). (c) The Jews ofa late time were 
familiar with the practice of mixing dough with the juice of 


various fruits (Y5 ‘Ð, an expression frequent in the Mishna), 
which acted as leaven (7éramdth, 51 f., Challah, 22). 

2. [No adequate philological justification, however, 
having been found for 'd&siSah, ‘cake,’ it is legitimate 
to regard the word as probably corrupt. 

In 25.619 1 Ch. 163 the degree of probability is very great 
(the corruptness of 45yx just before is undeniable), and it is not 


much less in the other places. The emendations called for in 
the several passages are plain. David presents each Israelite 


with ‘a cake of bread, a piece of flesh (IND na), and a séahk of 
lentils’ (OKZ AND); cp the Mishna passage above cited (1 [ġ). 
The bride (Cant. 25) asks to be ‘stayed’ or ‘refreshed' with 
lilies (nugäg, not with ‘raisin-cakes.’ Evidently something 
which grows in the garden is meant, and the context points to 


‘lilies’ (|| zappūhīm—i.e., ‘quinces,’ see APPLE, § 2[4]). The 
Moabites in the elegy (Is. 167) mourn, not for the raisin-cakes, 


but, as the context shows, for the ‘ fruit harvest’ (T'ON) of Kir- 


hareseth ; and the Israelites (Hos. 3 1) who ‘look to other gods’ 
would hardly be said to ‘love cakes of raisins, —‘ Ashérim and 
Hammianim’ are the right words (—i.e., DYM D'WÍN, not 
oy N). The emendation of Hos. 31 is due to Gratz (cp 
Is.178 279). These are instructive specimens of necessary 
emendation. The lexicon loses one word (ayy); but the 
exegesis of five passages gains. A reference to the use of 
‘sweet cakes made of pressed grapes and flour’ (SBOT ‘Isa.’ 
170, after Ohnefalsch-Richter) at festivals does not by any 
means prove the correctness of the disputed words. Such 


cakes would probably have been called 0'339, or Duy NBs, or 
possibly 7°20; such a word as TWN, ‘cake,’ lacks philological 
justification.—T. K. c.] 
Next to the vine, among the fruit-bearing trees, stands 
the fig tree, ‘the sister of the vine,’ as a Greek poet 
i has called it (svkĝv péħawav, duTéħov 
6. Fig tree. kagvyvyTny : Hipponax, quoted by Hehn, 
Kulturpf. u. Hausth.®) 94). These two are repeatedly 
named together in the OT (see FIG, which see also for 
varieties raised, time of ripening, etc. ). As an article 
of diet, indeed, figs must have been even more prominent 
than grapes, the range of their season being greater, 
although Josephus declares that about the Sea of Galilee 
figs and grapes alike were procurable for ten months of 
the year (B/ iii. 108). The place of the fig among the 
staple articles of food in NT times is well shown by the 
fact that, in the case of a fire on the Sabbath day, only 
three necessaries of life were to be rescued, viz., a basket 
of loaves, a cake of dried figs, and a jar of wine (Shadé. 
163; cp FRONTLETS, end). 
1 The reading èv uvpors [BRAC] of Cant. 25 is probably a 


ConEEeen of azdpacs. In Isaiah all the Greek versions are at a 
Oss. 
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The unripe figs (35, pl. op Cant. 213; Avvo 
[BNAC]; NT only Rev. 613; but see BETHPHAGE) 
were of course not edible ; but as soon as they began to 
take on colour, they might, like half-ripe grapes, be eaten 
with bread (S4267'.47/.). The early fig(nnaa, bikkürāh), 
which appears on last year's wood, was clearly a choice 
delicacy, as we see from Is. 284, where the prophet 
speaks of the ‘firstripe fig, which when he that looketh 
upon it seeth, while it is yet in his hand he eateth it up’ 
(RV), and from the comparison in Jer. 242, ‘ very good 
figs, like the figs that are first ripe’ (ninzza YNN; CP 
Mic. 7: Hos. 910). When ripe the early figs were easily 
shaken from the tree (Nah. 312). The ordinary summer 
fig (mxn, 4’éndh, LXX and NT odxov—the free is gvKh) 
was a favourite in all periods of Hebrew history. The 
Hebrews at Kadesh missed the figs, vines, and pome- 
granates of Egypt (Nu. 205); the ' sweetness’ and ' good 
fruit’ of the fig were appreciated in the rough days of the 
Judges (Judg. 911); references abound in the prophets, 
whilst figs appear with grapes and wine in the markets 
of Jerusalem (Neh. 1315) after the exile. In the first two 
centuries of our era—the period covered by the NT and 
the Mishna—figs were still one of the first articles of diet 
(see, for the Gospels, Lk. 1867 Mt. 716 2119 7% Mk. 
1113 f. etc., and the Mishna passim). Jewish prisoners 
at Rome in the time of Josephus lived on figs and nuts 
(Jos. Vit. 3). 

Of the varieties of figs mentioned in the Mishna two are 
specially interesting, the so-called dark (nnim) and pale (ma) 
figs (Tërümöth, 479). These—more correctly dark purple and 
green—were, according to Hehn (0f cit. 96), the favourite 
varieties of ancient times, corresponding to the zeri and bianchi 
of the present day. ‘The latter (he adds) are the sweeter and 
therefore better adapted for drying; the former, of greater 
acidity, are eaten fresh.’ 

Figs dried in the same manner as raisins were termed 
7 Dried ee! Sa PAGINA nyin, see Levy, NH WB, 

s.v., with Fleischer’s note, 436 7). 

As ioydées and caricæ they ‘were certainly the most ex- 
tensively used of all fruits’ (Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. d. 
Antig., s.v. ‘Cibaria,’ 11504) among the Greeks and Romans. 


They were not less popular among the Jews, to judge from their 
frequent recurrence in the Mishna. 


Although, as it happens, they are not mentioned in 
OT or NT, we do find mentioned an equally popular 
mode of preserving figs by pressing them into a cake 
(aba5, dëbhēlãh, radd6n), which wasallowed tohardenand 
was thus easily transported. This method of treating 
figs was known in Egypt from very early times (Maspero, 
Dawn of Civilisation, 66). Two hundred fig-cakes 
formed part of Abigail's present to David (15.2518; 
cp 3012), and, as we should expect, they formed part 
of a soldier's rations (1 Ch. 1240). One such fig-cake 
Judith took with her to the camp of Holofernes (Judith 
105, EV ‘lumps of figs’). 

When round in shape the fig-cake was termed Saay (Mishna 
frequently), also n937 923 (S#éi'.12); when square 129 
(see Tërüm. 48), from the name of the brick-shaped mould (cp 
28.1231; Kr. Nah.314). From the Mishna we learn further 
that the dé4hélah or fig-cake was so hard as to require to be cut 
with an axe (Sha@dé. 17 2). 

A slice cut off (nba, in late Hebrew, ay’sp) was given 
to a sick ‘Egyptian’ (see MizRaiM, § 246) by David's 
men (1S. 30 r2). 

One interesting use of the fig (although scarcely 
falling under the head of food) remains to be mentioned 
—viz., the medicinal. Pliny has much to say regarding 
the medicinal properties of the fig (ÆN 2363 7.), and 
in the OT we find Isaiah prescribing a lump or cake of 
figs (mga nba maddy [ex] ovxwv) as a poultice for 
Hezekiah’s boil (Is. 3821 =2 K. 207). 

Next of kin, though not in importance, to the fig 
(Ficus carica) is the fruit of the sycomore or fig-mulberry 
(Ficus sycomorus). For the nomen- 
clature in Hebrew and Greek, and for 
the process by which the fruit is rendered edible, see 
SYCoMoRE (for illustrations of fruit and fruit instruments 
see Henslow, The Plants of the Bible, 89). 
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The fruit of the sycomore was formerly held in high esteem by 
the Egyptians. Hence its use in the service of the altar (see 
Wilkinson, Ac. Æg., '78, 3419, illustration, and especially 
Ohnefalsch-Richter, Sie ak pl.71). At the present day, on the 
other hand, ‘it is only the poorest, as well as children and dogs, 
that eat the sycomore figs’ (Henslow, of. crt. 91). By the Jews 
the tree was, like the carob tree, valued more for its wood than 
for its figs (see the proof from the Talmud quoted by Anderlind 
in his essay on the fruit trees of modern Syria, ZDPV 11 100), 
which are said to be ‘insipid or woody’ to the taste. 


The allied sycamine (Morus nigra, Lk.176; see 
SYCAMINE) is still cultivated everywhere for its delicious 
berries (Post, Flora, 729; ZDPV 118: f.) under the 
name of ¢v¢ shdmi (Heb. mm Ma‘dsér. 12). Their 
juice is of a bright blood-red colour, the alua pópwv 
(EV ‘ mulberries’) of 1 Macc. 634, by the sight of which 
the elephants of Antiochus were provoked to fight. 

Returning to the more important fruit trees, we meet 
first with the olive (nt, see OLIVE for details of culture, 


9. Olive etc.), the chief economic value of which is 

x * indicated by the fuller name it sometimes 
receives in the OT, the oil olive (py m1, Dt.88; cp 
2 K. 1832). See Or. From the earliest times to the 
present day the ‘olive berries’ (Jas. 312, AV for é\atar) 
were beyond all doubt an important article of diet, 
although, singularly enough, there is no biblical refer- 
ence to their use.! The fruit was plucked by the hand 
—the method recommended by Roman writers on 
arboriculture (cp Pliny, HN153)—from the lower 
branches at least (pog? hence ppp, the olive harvest, 


Chall.89), or the branches were shaken or beaten (yan, 
Dt. 2420 Is. 2712), probably with a long wand (cp Pliny, 
‘harundine levi ictu'), care being taken not to injure the 
tree. Hence the ‘beating of the olive trees’ (nv Api, 
nokeph zdyith, Is.176 2413) became synonymous with 
‘ olive harvest.’ 


_ The Mishna distinguishes between olives of three sorts accord- 
ing to their destination (Teräs. 18 /)—viz., olives destined for 
the oil-press, olives for preserving, and olives for eating (cp 26, 
32 m} and [gv ni). The last-named must always have 
heen the exception. The poor man would no doubt be glad to 


have the berry, even in its natural state, to eat with his morsel 
of bread, or dipped in salt (A/a‘asér. 43). Such were probably 
the dry olives (œ ON) of Ted. Yöm36. The usual way, 
however, as in all countries, and in all periods, was to lay the 
olives to soak in brine(D°N! ‘1p, A/tkewa’ bth, 7 2). Forthis purpose, 
at the present day, the brine is formed by adding salt to water 
till an egg can float on it (Anderlind, ZDPV 1172). The olives 
are left for a period of twenty to thirty days (according to the 
native authority quoted by Landberg, Prov, et Dict. ete. 16), 
at the end of which time they are soft and palatable. 


Another method, also still practised in Palestine, was 
first to crush the olives (ysB, Ter.107 Jfa‘dsér. 41, and 


often in Mishna; for the term cp Dt. 232[1]), then to 
place them in a jar and preserve by the addition of 
salt. The berries seem to have been occasionally 
pickled—the technical term for which is y33—with the 


leaves (‘Uzs. 25). From these and many other 
passages in the Mishna we are well entitled to affirm 
that the use of olives as a relish to the poor man's 
bread, and as a table requisite for the rich, was as uni- 
versal among the Hebrews as among the other peoples 
of antiquity. 
The same remark holds good of the fruit of the palm 
tree, Judæa, according to the testimony of classical 
writers (Horace, Pliny, Tacitus), was 
10. Palm tree. famous in the ancient world for its 
palm trees and its dates, yet, if we were to argue from 
the silence of the Bible, we should have to maintain 
that dates were never seen on a Jewish table. The 
word does not occur in EV, except once in the margin 
of AV as a mistaken alternative for honey (2 Ch. 315). 


1 In every passage of the OT where n" signifies the fruit of 


the olive (as, e.g., Mic. 615) the reference is to its oil-producing 
properties. 


2 See Buxtorf’s Lex. s.v. for the later Hebrew termini 


technic? for the gathering of the chief kinds of fruit. 
3 For further details of present-day methods, see the references 
given above to Landberg and Anderlind. 
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@ 84 also in one passage (2S. 16:1 f. ) gives polvixes, dates, 
as the rendering of pp, Zayzs, usually rendered ‘ summer 


fruit’ generally. Joel, however, ranks the palm with 
the vine and the fig among the fruit-trees of the land 
(112).1 In this, as in similar cases, the later testimony 
of the Mishna must be admitted as throwing light on 
the habits and tastes of preceding centuries, although 
the abundance of other fruit prevented the date from 
assuming the same unique place in the dietary of the 
Hebrews as it had in that of the ancient Egyptians 
(Wilk. of. cit. 1398 f.) and still has in that of the 
Bedouin of modern Arabia, who live for weeks at a time 
on dates and milk. 

Still it is significant that in one passage of the Mishna three 
varieties of dates are mentioned as forbidden to be sold to the 
heathen, one of them the famous Nicolaus date, so named by 
Augustus after the friend of Herod, Nicolaus of Damascus, who, 
on the occasion of a visit to Rome, had presented the emperor 
with dates of this choice species (cp Pliny, 7139). Pliny 
also connects with Palestine two other varieties, the Caryote 
and the Chyde@ot (ibid.). 

Dates (pn, nyp; also Spg from which it has been 
proposed. to derive date through áxrvňos), like figs, 
were eaten either in their fresh state,? or dried in 
clusters ( 726. Yõm 36), or pressed in the form of cakes. 
To secure the fruit it is necessary to climb the tree and 
let down the clusters by a rope (see the description of 
the date-gathering at Teima in Doughty, Ar. Des. 
lss7 7; cp Plin. 137). The dates were dried on the 
housetop, or on some other exposed flat surface such as 
the threshing-floor (Fleischer in Levy, of. cit. i. 437 4), 


` the better sorts being used for dessert (cp Xen. Anab. 


ii. 315). According to Doughty, dates eaten alone as a 
meal are ‘overheating and inwardly fretting’ (op. cit. 
1148). Pressed date-cakes of great antiquity have been 
found in Egypt (see illustration, Wilk. 243), and they 
are still the most convenient form for export and for 
travellers. It has even been suggested that pp should 


be rendered ‘date-cakes’ in 28.161. (Nowack, HA 
1113). 


The oriental practice of eating the sweet, juicy crown or 
‘cabbage’ of the growing palm (roy éyxépadov Tov Poivexos) is 
known to us from Xenophon (Azaé. ii. 316), who was also aware 
that it meant the destruction of the tree. It was also known to 


the later Jews (Mishna, ‘U#s.37), whose rabbis were much 
exercised as to whether the ‘cabbage’ (fdr, #ord, Wp, NTP) 


should be classed as fruit or as vegetable (Löw, 1164). On the 
much-esteemed date-syrup see HONEV, § 1 (3). Dates were also 
one of the principal fruits from which wine and vinegar were 
prepared (see W1NE). 


The pomegranate (ja) pba; for description of fruit 


see POMEGRANATE) remains to complete the choicest 
productions of Canaan (Dt.88). The 

coe tree is represented in the tombs of Egypt 
gr * (illustration therefrom, Wilkinson, of. 
cit. 1376), and the Hebrews are said to have there 
enjoyed its fruit (Nu. 205). The pomegranate might 
be eaten in its natural state (cp Cant. 43: ‘thy temples 
are like a piece [nbe, perhaps ‘slice’; but see Wetz- 


stein in Del. Comm. zx /oc.] of a pomegranate’), or it 
might be first cut up and dried in the sun (AZa‘dsér. 16; 
see 775 in Levy and the Tosephta quoted in Suren- 


husius zz /oc.; another interpretation [Maimonides] 
explains the word as the seeds of the pomegranate; so 
also Löw, 363). The somewhat acid juice of the pome- 
granate mixed with water is a favourite cooling drink in 
the East. A species of ‘sweet wine’ (py, vâna pov 
[BNA]) also was prepared from this fruit (Cant. 8) ; 
Pliny calls it ‘rhoites’ (ÆN 1419). 

With the pomegranate is associated, in Joel's list of 
fruit-trees (112), the much-debated /appadk (man), which 
is not improbably used somewhat loosely in the 

1 In Cant. 78{7], mbaux evidently means ‘clusters of dates’ 
(note the parallelism). RV, however, ‘clusters of grapes’ (cp 
Siegfried, ad doc.). 

2 For the special Hebrew names for the various kinds of dates 
(e.g., I9), the fresh ripe date, NIMJ, the dried date), see 
Löw, of. cit. 122-4. 
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FRUIT TREES, FRUIT 


OT to include the apple, quince, pomegranate, etc. 
P wea (but cp APPLE)? As a fruit the 
Pee tappadh is spoken of as sweet to the 
quince, pear, taste (Cant. 23), as of a pleasant smell 
alee ia (78), and as a favourite restorative 
eri; (25, ‘comfort me with apples’). It was 

one of the commonest fruits in NT times (see Mishna 
passim), Besides its ordinary table use, the juice was 
used to mix and leaven dough (Zerum.102). Cider 
or apple-wine (msn 71) was a favourite drink (Véd. 69 


Térim.1127.). The quince (Cydonia vulgaris), which 
many authorities since Celsius have identified with the 
tappudh of the Bible, was named 9 by the later 


Jews. It can scarcely have been eaten raw, like the 
apple, but only when made into a preserve. That it 
was so treated we know from an attempted etymology 
of the word in Talm. Jer. (see Levy, s.v., and Low, 144). 
The name ypvadundov for the quince (see Pliny, 1510) 
suggests the ‘ golden apples’ of the Hesperides (quinces 
according to Hehn), and the ‘apples of gold in baskets 
of silver’ of Prov. 2511 (RV).?_ In several Talmudic 
lists of fruit trees, the quince follows the pear (Pirus 
communis, DIN), many varieties of which were known 


to the ancients, and are still grown in the orchards of 
Syria (Post, Zora, 309). This fact notwithstanding, 
the Greek translators were mistaken in identifying the 
baca tree (r33; see MULBERRY TREE) with the pear 


tree (ämıos, 1 Ch. 1414 [€§®°4]), a mistake repeated in 
Vg. both in this passage and in 2 S. 523 f. (so also 
Aq. in v. 23; but Aq. Symm. in v. 24 dpodpnots). Pliny 
has much to say of the methods in vogue in his day 
for preserving apples and pears; both of these were 
sometimes boiled with wine and water to make a pre- 
serve to be eaten with bread (pulmentarii vicem), ‘a 
preparation never made of any other fruit with the 
exception of qninces’ (WA1517; cp ‘ Cibaria’ in Dar. 
and Saglio, of. cit. ).3 

The introduction of the citron (Citrus medica cedra, 
ny), as of various other Eastern fruits, was one of the 


many results of Alexander's conquest of the East (see 
Hehn and Candolle, opp. citt. ). 

Our earliest witnesses to its cultivation among the Jews are 
perhaps the copper coins usually assigned to Simon the 
Maccabee (circa 138 B.c.), on which an ethvég (citron) figures 
either alone or with other accompaniments of the solemn pro- 
cession at the feast of Tabernacles (see TABERNACLES). In 
view of the uncertainty as to the real date of these coins, all the 
more importance attaches to the incident related by Josephus 
from the reign of Alexander Jannæus (104-78 B.c.). His angry 
subjects are said to have pelted him with their citrons («czpéots, 
Ant, xiii. 135). The fruit is too sour ever to have been in 
request, except as a preserve. At the present day the pulp is 
never eaten in any shape (Post). From the Mishna (Mil. 64) 
we learn that a citron or a pomegranate might be bonght for a 
periitah (the NT àerrtóv), an infinitesimal coin of which prob- 
ably twenty to twenty-four were the equivalent of an English 
penny. 


1 Cp the use of pñàov in Greek. It is still disputed, however, 
whether pyAov had first this general and then the special appli- 
cation (apple)—so Hehn—or vice versa, as Hehn’s ei editor 
suggests (Kulturpflanzen), 594 7). For the same compre- 
hensive use of #zalum see Pliny, 1511. 

2 Cheyne thinks the passage corrupt, but believes that the 
true reading can be recovered (/BL 1899, pt. ii.; cp BASKETS). 
Assuming the phrase ‘apples of gold ’—z.e., ‘apples bright as 
gold ’—to be correct, we must, at any rate, reject the claims of 
the orange to be the fruit referred to, since the orange did not 
reach Syria from India by way of Arabia till the middle ages. 
See especially Hehn, of. eit., with the evidence of Mas’iidi, 
4307; De Cand. Orig. 184; Wildeboer (in HK, 1897) has over- 
looked this. 

3 The apricot (Prunus Armeniaca) was unknown in Syria in 
Bible times, though to-day it enjoys the highest popularity in 
the East (see Wetzstein, ZDMWG11517_f, and, especially for 
modern preparations of the fruit, Anderlind, ZDPV 1175 7). 
Few fruits, it is true, are so highly esteemed in the East to-day 
as the delicious wzskmush; but the fact remains that the 
apricot was unknown even to the Jews of the second century 


A.D. Of its congeners, the peach (Prunus persica, POIB; but 


cp, Schür. Hist. 343) was known to the authorities of the 
Mishna (Kil. 14 Ma‘dsér. 12), the famous Syrian plum (Prunus 


domestica, 8'PODT1, Saparxyve, whence our ‘damson’), on the 
other hand, only to those of the Gémara (Löw, no. 105). 
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Many fruits of less importance were no doubt as popular 
as at the present day, such as the fruit of the Christ-thorn 
(Zizyphus spina-Christi), which is eaten fresh or dried, with 
sour milk (Tristram), the service tree (Sordus domestica), medlar 
Va seared germanica), hawthorn (Crategus)—for references to 
which in later literature see Löw, of. cit.—not omitting the 
humble bramble! (Rudus). The nutritious properties of the 


bramble berries (7305 °Ji1y, Toseft. 7é7. 114, the pópa ard tov 


Bdrov of Hippocrates; cp Lk. 644) are not overlooked by the 
encyclopzdic Pliny, HN 2473). 


A very early list of ‘the choice fruits’ of the land of 
Canaan closes with ‘nuts and almonds’ (Gen. 4311 [J] 
13. Nuts and Dp ODS; @ has repéBuwOov reple]}- 
puvOov kal xdpva [ADEFL] probably 
‘berries of the Pistacia Terebinthus [so 
Hehn] and walnuts’). The do/z7m of the original are 
now generally identified, since Bochart, with the nuts of 
the Pistacia vera, which are still, both fresh and roasted, 
a delicacy among all ranks in the East (cp Wetz. ZDMG 
11520). The ' garden of nuts’ (112) on the other hand, 


of which we read in Canticles (611), produced not pis- 
tachio nuts but walnuts. 
These it was forbidden to crack (}’5) with a hammer on the 


sabbath (S#aéé. 17 2); nor was a merchant allowed to give such 
delicacies as parched corn and nuts to children ‘ because he might 
accustom them to come to him’ (Bisdé Měş. 412). Acorns and 
walnut shells were children’s playthings (AK@/. 1715). It has 
already been mentioned that certain Jewish prisoners at Rome 
lived on figs and walnuts (xapvots) to avoid pollution from eating 
heathen food (Jos. V7z#. 3). An excellent oil was (Shaéé. 2 2), 
and still is, manufactured from the green nuts. 


Of the almond we may say that the OT references 
(Gen. 4312 Jer.lır Nu. 178 [23] Eccles. 125) form suc- 
cessive links in a chronological chain of evidence for 
the familiarity of the Hebrews with this favourite fruit 
till we reach the writings of the Mishna. 

Here we find two varieties distinguished, the bitter almonds 
and the sweet (A7a‘dsér. 14). Classical writers recommend that 
the sweet should be roasted, while ‘ bitter almonds in the whole 
of antiquity were supposed to prevent drunkenness if eaten before 
drinking’ (‘Cibaria,’ of. cit. 1155 4). The modern Syrians 
use almonds extensively, not only as a dessert fruit but also in 
the preparation of a great variety of toothsome confections (see 
Landberg, Prov. ef Dict. ete. 123-126, for a list of modern con- 
fections into most of which almonds and nuts enter). 

The Carob or locust tree is said to be indigenous in 
Palestine, and yet we have in the Bible bnt a single 

incidental mention of its fruit (Lk.1516; 
BS us see, however, Husks). The carob 
tree, however, is frequently named in the Mishna. As 
food trees to which the law of the ' corner’ (xs, JË Ah > 
see Lev. 199. ) applies we find enumerated ‘ the Og-tree 
(six, see below), carob trees, walnut trees, almond trees, 
vines, pomegranates, olives, and palms’ (Päh 14 f). 
The carob tree was also among the trees whose fruit 
had to be tithed (AZa‘dsér. 13), and was accepted and 
presumably eaten by the priests as part of the ‘ heave- 
offering’ (Zérd#m. 114). Although we further hear of 
the pods being preserved in wine (SAédz'.77), which 
points to their fairly general use as an article of diet, 
their great abundance and consequent cheapness made 
them a special food of the poor. It is only those of the 
cultivated species that are edible by man. 

The Og-tree above mentioned is the sumach (Rhus 
coraria), still common in Syria, not, as some have 
thought, the cornel, whose habitat is too far to the 
N. (cp Post, Flora, 377 f.). The red (Afa‘dsér. 12) 
berries of the snmach are said to make an excellent acid 
drink. By the Jews they were probably used chiefly as 
a condiment (cp fois 6 ml rà öya, Dioscor. 1147) like 
the berries of the myrtle (p17 ni3). These, we learn 


almonds. 


1 The rudus in later Hebrew is n9 (cp Busn, § 1 [1]); the 
TON (EV ‘bramble,’ RVmg. ‘thorn’) of Jotham’s fable is the 


Rhamnus or buckthorn (cp BRAMBLE, 1). A singular ignorance 
of the history of plants is betrayed by Gratz in his attempt 
(ATGW7 21390) to identify the ’@/dd with the Opuntia ficus 
indica, the Indian fig or prickly pear (which now forms so 
conspicnous a feature of an Eastern landscape), whose ‘figs 
hold a place almost second to none in the summer dietary 
of the Syrian peasant.’ This species of cactus is a comparatively 
recent importation from America. 
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FRYING PAN 


from Pliny (1535), were largely employed as a season- 
ing before the introduction of pepper (cp Foon, § 7). 
Myrtle berries are still a favourite delicacy of Syrian 
ladies (Wetz. ZDMG 11 480524). A similar purpose 
was served by the CAPER BERRY (APIR Eccles. 125 


RV), the young berries of which are still used as a 
condiment in Syria. On the duddim see MANDRAKES. 
A. R. S. K. 
FRYING PAN (NËT) Lev. 27. See COOKING 
UTENSILS, § 7. 
FUEL ((U] NSDND, Is.9519; NOIN, Ezek. 1546 
2132 [37]). See CoA, § 2. 


FULLER (D32», lit. 'treader’! [mrAynwn, BNAQT] 
Mal. 32; pnaħpeyc Mk. 93). In the preparation of 
woven woollen materials there are two processes, both of 
which are now termed ‘fulling’ (from the Low Lat. 
fullare); probably at one time a common operation 
sufficed for both. ‘The primary sense is to cleanse or 
bleach, and this is undoubtedly the sense in Mk. 93. 
The secondary is to mill or felt the wool together in 
such a way as to minimise shrinkage in the finished 
article. This is done by heating or stamping the woven 
fabric in hot water. Cp LYE, NiTRE, SOAP. 

The Fuller’s field (D33 mi, dypds T. yvadews 
[BAL], ager fullonis) is mentioned only in defining the 
locality of the conduit of the upper pool. Its exact 
position is obscure. Stade (G VZ 1592 f. ) suggests that it 
lay to the SE. of Jerusalem. From Is. 362(=2 K. 1817) 
it would appear to have been situated on the road to 
Lachish, whereas in Is. 73 a N. or NW. position is 
looked for. At all events it must have been near the 
wall (3611); see JERUSALEM. The ‘fuller's monu- 
ment’ (rò rod yvapéws uvĝĵua) with which it has been 
associated, lay near the NE, corner of the third wall 
(Jos. B/ v. 42). 


It is perhaps an objection to the usual rendering of the name 
that elsewhere the Piel form of p35 is regularly met with, the 


Kal particip. 035 finding its only analogy in the Punic D33 a 
washer(man). For another supposed resort of fullers, see 
EN-ROGEL. A. E. S.-S. A. C. 


FURLONG (cTadion), Mt. 1424, etc. See WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


FURNACE. Of the words enumerated below, nos. 
1-4 are names for smelting furnaces, though no, 3, ifa 
genuine word, rather means ‘crucible.’ All except 
no. 3 are rendering by «duos, which is also used in 
Ecclus. 3828 Rev. lis of the smelting furnace, and in 
Ecclus. 275 and 3830 of that of the potter.? Kéuivos 
‘furnace’ in Mt. 13 42 50 is a symbolic term for Gehenna, 
which was imagined as a fiery furnace, on the ground that, 
according to Is. 319, God had ‘a furnace in Jerusalem’ 
(‘Zriubin 19 a), cp TOPHET; EsCHATOLOGY, § 70, 
3[v]. In Dan. 3 a ' fiery furnace’ is mentioned as used 
for the punishment of great offenders, and ‘roasting in 
the fire’ is the anticipated punishment of two Jews in 


1 ‘Fuller’ comes ultimately from Lat. fullo. The true Eng. 
term is ‘walker’ (also in Germ.), for which cp Wyclif, Mk. 93: 
‘a fullere or walkere of cloth.’ 

2 For the Egyptian potter’s furnace see illustration in Wilk. 
Anc. Eg. 2108. 
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FURNITURE, CAMEL’S 


the Babylonian period (Jer. 292r-23} That this was a 
Babylonian practice is undeniable (see, e.g., Smith, Hist. 
of Assurbanipal, 163; cp AHAB, 2). It has also been 
reported as found in Persia down to the seventeenth 
century (Chardin). 

i 1223, kibkan, v5, to subdue; xaptvos [xaptvata] 
Jornax; Gen. 1928 Ex. 9810 1918t. See METALLURGY, 

and cp PotTEerv; Nissuan. Allusions to the 

1. Hebrew smelting furnace or brick-kiln («djtvos) are found 

terms. also in Ecclus. 25 22 24 27 5 31 26 38 28 30 43 4; see 
also Wisd. 36 (xwvevrjptov). 

2. 33, 2%7, derivation uncertain; xdptvos, fornax; Dt. 420 
1 K 85x [here xwvevr#prov], Prov.17 3 27 21 [here mipwars], Is. 
48 ro (‘the furnace of affliction [°]; text doubtful), Jer. 114 
Ezek, 22 18 (@ om.) 20 22; also Ecclus, 434 (Heb. difficult). 3 
is also to be read, perhaps, in Is.1 25 (032 for 123: Lowth, etc.) 

3 bby, ‘alil; õokímov; Tg. NPI; Ps. 127 [6]. The older 
critics think that Sby may possibly mean ‘crucible’; @ gives 
Soxiutoy in Prov.272r for ASD. The phrase, however, in 
which baby occurs is plainly corrupt. It becomes in Che. 
Ps.(?), ‘in the toils of the wicked’; if this is so, the phrase must 
have got in from the margin, where it was placed by a corrector, 
with reference to v. 6[7]. See SILVER. 

4. PAN, ’attin, probably an ancient loan-word; Ass. atânu, 
utûnu (see Del. Ass. HWB 158 6; Muss-Arn. 131 4); cp Syr. 
Ar. Ethiop.; xdpwvos, fornax; Dan. 36 11 15 17 19-21 23 26ł. 
See METALLURGY. 

5. NIA, fannir, Ass. tintru (Del. Ass. HWB jrr 6); 


xAiBavos, clibanus; rendered ‘furnace’ in Gen. 1517 and Is. 
319; also in the expression ‘tower of the furnaces’ in Neh. 311 


12 38 [va@ovperu (BN), Bavvovperu (AL), Oevvovpiu (N=?) Bavov- 
pein (L in 12 38)]. 

The last term (¢aznzr) is much more frequently ren- 

dered ‘oven.’ Tanniir is in fact the special term for a 

baking-oven. In Mal. 41 [3x9] Ps. 
2 Fhe tanan, 219 [r0] RV has sought to ae dignity 
to the figure by changing ‘oven’ into ‘furnace.’ This 
is done quite needlessly, even in Ps. 219 [10], where one 
is glad to hope that the emended text which makes 
‘thorns of the wilderness’ the objects burned in the zan- 
nur, not human beings, may be right.! In Is.3l9 EV’s 
rendering ‘furnace,’ though more dignified, is less accu- 
rate than ‘oven.’ The passage is probably not Isaiah's 
work (see Che. Znźr. Is. 204), and is based on Gen. 
1517, where the divine appearance is likened to a smok- 
ing oven and a flaming torch. The oven intended is 
the ordinary baker’s oven, for a description of which see 
BREAD, § 2 (c). Such ovens have been found at Tell 
el-Hesy, with sides baked hard, showing use (Bliss, 
A Mound of Many Cities, 114 f.). Modern Syrians 
still use the same primitive kind of oven. 

From the phrase ‘the tower of furnaces’ (Neh. 311 12 38) it 
has been supposed that a number of public furnaces stood to- 
gether near one of the towers of Jerusalem. It is possible, 
however (13 or 4) are often confounded with p), that p»yainn Sain 
is a very early corruption of DWM 1D, ‘tower of the palm trees' 
(Che.); even now ‘several fine and ancient [palm-] trees still 
wave among the buildings of Jerusalem within the walls’ (Tris- 
tram, VHB 383). Cp also Neh. 815 Jn. 1213. 


FURNITURE, CAMEL’S (yan), Gen. 31 34. 
See CAMEL, § 2. 


1 Thou wilt make them as [thorns of the wilderness 
In] a heated oven at the time of their punishment. 
(Che. Ps.(2)). 
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GAAL 


GABRIEL 


G 


GAAL (bya, ‘dung-beetle’?—§ 68; cp Ar. ju'al 
{Wellh.]; radaad [BA; A has also raad constantly, 
: ? and once in v. 36 rad]; raaà [L]; 
D OA: Jos. pyàànc, and other forms), an 
early demagogue with a striking story (Judg. 926-41). 
To understand the rôle he played we must seek to 
determine the vexed question whether he was an Israelite 
or a Canaanite. Those who adopt the view that he 
was an Israelite appeal (1) to the name of his father 
(Judg. 926), (2) to the speech assigned to him in Judg. 
9 28 (yaad [BA]). 
L4 lt is true, Gaal is described in MT as ‘son of Ebed’; but 
in @8 he appears as vids IwßyàÀ, and Kuenen (Ond. 119 n. 5), 
Stade (GV7 1194), Budde (Ri. 117), Kittel (Gesch. 27731 and 
W. R. Smith (74.7 1886, p. 197) identify this ‘ Jobel’ with 
t Jobaal’ (sys), a possible Israelitish name meaning ‘ Yahwé is 
aal.’ According to these scholars ‘Jobaal’ is the correct 
name of Gaal's father, which was altered contemptuously into 
‘ Ebed’ (slave) out of repugnance to the divine name ‘ Baal’ (cp 
Ishbosheth for Ishbaal). This theory, however, though widely 
accepted of late, is certainly erroneous ;2 IwfyA, as Moore has 
abundantly proved, is simply 41y (Obed), a synonym of 43y 
(Ebed), and Obed or Ebed is a shortened theophorons name—#.z., 
the second and omitted part of the name which began with 
Obed or Ebed was that of a god. 

2. As to Judg. 928, it is no doubt a difficult passage, but so 
much is clear that Robertson Smith’s view of it as ‘a Hebrew 
declaration of revolt against the king of Shechem (96), who for 
three years has by the aid of his mercenaries tyrannised over 
Israel (9 22),’ is opposed to the context. Unless (with tbis 
scholar) we transfer v. 28 elsewhere (viz. to a place after v. 22), 
it is undeniable that Gaal identifies himself with the Shechemites, 
and appeals to their pride of race against the half-Israelite king 
Abimelech, who maintains himself on the throne (as appears 
from 955) by Israelitish warriors, A demagogue who talks thus 
cannot possibly be an Israelite. 

It is almost equally important to recognise that the 
account of the doings of Gaal in vv. 26-29 stands in no 

2. Stor connection with vv. 22 (23)-25. It is not 

i Y: the organised brigandage set on foot by the 
Shechemites that tempts Gaal (as We. represents) to 
place himself and his kinsmen at the service of the 
Shechemites. The sequel of vv. 22 (23)-25 is to be 
sought in vv. 42-45, whilst in vv. 26-41 we have an in- 
dependent, parallel account of the hostilities between 
Abimelech and the Shechemites which issued in the 
victory of the former. Tt is a writer symbolized by J 
who has preserved the tradition of Gaal's short-lived 
greatness; the other account may be assigned to E 
(Moore, Bu.). The occasion which the newly-arrived 
Gaal seized to make his fortune was the annual vintage- 
festival (v. 27a), or, as another report says, a solemn 
sacrificial meal ® in the ‘ house of their god’ (see BAAL- 
BERITH). The temper of the people was already hostile 
to Abimelech. After cleverly stirring up race-pre- 
judices he came boldly to the point and proposed 
himself as the leader of a Shechemite revolt (928 f). 
This part of the narrative is an admirable specimen of 
the traditional Hebrew folk-stories. The festival scene 
has been justly praised by Robertson Smith (/.c.); but 
the scene between Gaal and Zebul (vv. 36-38) is hardly 
less striking. For the issue of Gaal'’s attempt, see 
AABIMELECH, 2. TK. C: 


GAASH, THE HILL OF (XYII), in the hill- 
country of Ephraim, had TIMNATH-HERES (g.v.), the 


1 Note, however, the qualification in ET (Hist. 286). 

2 Wellhausen, who argued for it in 187r (TBS p. xiii.), has now 
abandoned it (Z/G (1) 26 [’94)). Hothenberg (TLZ, 1891, p. 371), 
Moore, and Budde (commentary differs from Ri.-Sa. 117) adopt 
the form Obed, which is found in some MSS (30, 56; cp 63 
{o]wBn5), and (see above) is probably @’s true reading. A 
and other MSS, quoted fully by Moore, give age. For the 
prefixed ¢ in wna, cp r Ch. 212374 267, 2 Ch. 231, where 
GB has wByd, GA rwpnô. 

3 Namely, that in which Gaal was admitted to full religious 
rights as a Shechemite (Budde, Ri. 75). 
See ABIMELECH, 2; but cp We. CH (2) 353, n. 23 Z/GQ) 27. 
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burial-place of Joshua, on its northern slope or at its 
northern base ; Josh. 2430 (roy opoyc [roy] padadad 
[BL], T. o. raac [A]}, Judg. 29 (T. o. raac [BAL]). 
‘The brooks [or ‘ wadies’] of Gaash’ are also alluded 
to in 2 S. 2330 (aro xeuappwv yad [B], ex vaadeas [A], 
o e vexaBar rado[aPins}, L), and xCh. 1132 (ex 
vaxader yaas [B], ex vaxadn y. [A], aro vaxanr y. [L]; 
see HURAI), and may perhaps be found to furnish a 
clue for deciding between the claims of Tzéxeh and 
äris respectively to represent Timnath-heres. 


GABA (23), Josh. 1824, Ezra 226, Neh. 730 AV, 
RV GEBA. 
GABAEL (raBarAloc] [BNA], also ram. [A];—z.e., 


perhaps 2N N23), ‘Godhaschosen out’ (see NAMES, § 27). 

1. The great-great-grandfather of Tobit (Tob. 11). 

2. (TaBandw [BNA], -Bnàw [XŽ, 1 14), yapa. [A, 4 20 ]) brother 
of Gabrias, the Jew of Rages to whom Tobit lent bis money 
(Tob. 114 420). 

GABATHA (raBaĝa [BNALE]), Esth. 12r. See 
BIGTHAN. 

GABBAI, SALLAI (9D °33), the name (in spite of 
the comma after Gabbai) of a Benjamite clan among the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., § 5 [4]§ 15 [1] a), Neh. 118 (ynBn 
ondce [B], ynBeee s. [A], ynBecs yaa (x; ? ynBer onde, so 
HR Conc.], ceBove onAcec[L]). In 1 Ch. 98 the corresponding 
name is [BNEIAH (m33), no doubt the more authentic reading 
of Gabbai. It is conjectured that Sara: came into the text 
from the margin, where SALLu (v. 7) had been written to explain 
the word ysnx) (‘and after him’). 


GABBATHA (raBBaea [Ti. WH], the ‘ Hebrew ' 
equivalent of Aij@OcpwrToc in Jn. 1913) is the Greek 
transcription of the Aram. N34 (emph. st. of Nai 
‘height, back, ridge'; cp Kautzsch, Aram. Gram. 8 
2) I0)! 

A similar Heb. word gi is doubtless to be read instead of 
the difficult 733 ‘height’ in Ezek. 418 (so Davidson, Kautzsch, 
Bertholet ; cp RV ‘ basement’), see PAVEMENT. 


GABBE (raBBuc [A]), 1 Esd. 520 RV, AV Gabdes 
= Ezra 226 GEBA. 


GABRIAS (raBple]ia [BA] raBpei [N] że NNA 
‘man of Yahwé’), brother of Gabael [2], Tob. 114 420. 


GABRIEL (Oxy ai—ie., man of God, raBpiHA [87 
and BAQT Theod.; Ti. WH)) is the name of the angel 
who was sent to Daniel to explain the vision of the ram 
and the he-goat, and to communicate the prediction 
of the Seventy Weeks (Dan. 816 921). He was also 
employed to announce the birth of John the Baptist to 
Zechariah, and that of the Messiah to the Virgin Mary 
(Lk. 11g 26). Both Jewish and Christian writers gener- 
ally speak of him as an archangel—a habit which is 
readily accounted for when Lk. 119 is compared with 
Rev. 82, and also with Tobit 1215. In Enoch (see 
Charles, Ezoch, notes on chap. 40) he is spoken of as 
one of the archangels; his task is that of intercession, 
and he is set over ‘all the powers.’ 

His name frequently occurs in the Jewish literature of the 
later post-biblical period. Thus, according to Targ. Ps.-Jon., 
the man who showed the way to Joseph (Gen. 8715) was no 
other than Gabriel in human form; and in Dt. 346 it is 
affirmed that he, along with Michael, Uriel, Jophiel, Jephephiah, 
and the Metatron, buried the body of Moses. In the Targum 
on 2 Ch, 3221 he is named as the angel who destroyed the host 
of Sennacherib ; and in similar writings of a still later period he 
is spoken of as the spirit who presides over fire, thunder, the 
ripening of the fruits of the earth, and similar processes. See 
ANGEL, § 4, n. W. R.S. 


1 According to Bar-Hebræus yaßfaða is from Jas, 


(the Syr. eD being equivalent to the Gk. 8). See Duval 
Syr. Gram. 22, n. 3, 30. 
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Character (§ 10). 

Settlement stories ($ 11). 
Land (§ 5). Towns and boundaries (§ 12). 
Struggles ($8 7-9). Genealogies (§ 13). 


Gad (73, rad)! was a name borne by inhabitants 


of eastern Palestine. In 1S. 137, indeed, we read 
of the ‘Zand of Gad’ (73 pox); but neither 
this nor the phrase ‘men of Gad’ in the in- 
scription of Mesha (line 10) need imply that Gad is a 
geographical name like Ephraim. 

“Land of Gad,’ if the text is sound,? is most naturally explained 
on the analogy of ‘land of Naphtali’ (1 K. 1520), ‘the land of 
Zebulun and the land of Naphtali’ (Is.91 [8 23]),3 and the 
recurrent ‘land of Israel’ G .52, etc.) just as ‘land of 
Ataroth’ in the inscription of Mesha (Z.c.), doubtless means the 
land controlled by Afaroth, which ‘the king of Israel had 
{re]built for himself.’ 

Similarly the phrase ‘men of Gad’ (43 wx ; see below), although 
it might no oaks be interpreted on the analogy of ‘ men of [the 


town] SRN,’ and ‘men of [the town] MHRTh' (lines 13,4), and 
of ‘men of Jabesh’ (1 S. 119), may be explained just as well 
otherwise. 

We might compare ‘people of Chemosh’ (genns py) and ‘his 
sons’ (Nu. 21 29 Il Jer. 48 posed suppose that Moab was, in the 
gth century, still conscious that ‘Gad’ was abbreviated from 
some such phrase as ‘sons of Gad’ 4 (cp IssacHar, §§ 3, 6, and see 
below). It is more probable, however, that we should follow the 
ie of the frequent OT expression ‘men of Israel ’5 (r S.136 
etc.). 


Gad is therefore, probably, a people, not a district. 
The name of the district may have been Gilead, with 
which Gad is sometimes confused (see next paragraph, 
and col. 1580 note 4, and cp GILEAD). 

EV speaks once (25. 245) of a wady (sma; AV ‘river,’ RV 
‘valley ’) of Gad; but GL confirms Wellhausen’s restoration : 

. in the midst of the wa@dy to Gad [ØL ‘the Gadite’].. .’ 
The only question is whether ‘Gad’ does not represent an 
original ‘ Gilead’ (cp v. 6a). 

Popular etymology as usual supplied the name Gad 
with several explanations. According to one version, it 
contained a reference to bands of freebooters: in the 
‘blessing’ of Jacob, as we have it (Gen. 49 19), 

Gad—raiders [gedid] raid [yegädénnu] him 

But he raids [yagi] their rear,® 
the people might think of the bands of Jephthah. 
According to another version the accession of Gad to 
the ranks of the Leah tribes was a piece of ‘ good 
fortune’ (Gen. 80:1, J). 

So RV rightly, following BADET (êv riyn). Holzinger wisely 
rejects Ball's theory that we should render ‘by the help of [the 
god] Gad’; although the tribal name is no doubt in fact de- 
pendent on the divine name (see below): it was, probably, the 
possibility of this reading that led MT, Targum Onkelos, Aq. 


Alev À Sears), Symm. (j. Tad) and Peshitta to read N3 ‘there 
has come,’8 for 3 ‘with.’ 

The fact is, Gad bears the same relation to Gaddiel 
(Nu. 1310) that Dan does to Daniel. Alongside of 
Gaddiel, we find the abbreviated form Gaddi (as a Man- 
assite, in the same list of ‘ spies’ ; v. 11), and, strange to 
say, the still more abbreviated form Gad (next art.).9 
The gentilic would naturally be 3, ‘Gaddite.'’ The 


Massoretic form “D EV Gadite, is doubtless a late 


euphemistic device (cp above). @ has preserved the 
correct form (yadd[e]) [BNAF]; but yad Deut. 315 
[B*AF], 1 Ch. 518 [B], 128 [A]). 


Name and race (8$ 1-3). 
Non-biblical data ($ a 


1. Name. 


1 For the gentilic see below (§ 1). 

2 ‘Gad’ and ‘Gilead’ may be merely variants, the original 
having been simply ‘ the land of Gilead.’ 

3 On ‘land Ht Beni >see BENJAMIN, § 1. 

4 53°33; thirteen times in Nu., fifteen times in Josh.; also 
x Ch.5 11 12 14. 

5 Compare the parallel phrase ‘men of Judah' in 2 S. 1917 
and other early passages (also in the post-exilic insertion 1 S. 1184). 
See Moore on Judg. 7 14. 

6 C. J. Ball, PSBA 17171 (95). 

7 GL probably differs ante apparently : ebrixnea «aí is doubt- 
less a miswritten v rúxyņ «aí, not a rendering (as Holzinger 
thinks) of %33. 


8 Ber. rabb. sect. 71 explains: pwned sis Tnyy a NI 
mow be, which, it says, refers to Elijah. 

Manasseh is the only other tribe-name said to have been 
borne by an individual in pre-exilic times. 
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Other readings in © are: yad [L; except 2 K. 1514, 1 Ch. 
526, yadé&; and 2 S. 23 36, aynpe], yadaadder [B, 2 S. 2336; A, 
2 K. 1033], yeddeo [B, 1 Ch. 128, yadda [Avid 2 K. 1517], 
yoddery [Nr Ch. 1237], A, 2 K. 154). Peshitta has $h like 
L, or (twice)! re o>. 

In the inscription of Mesha (2. 10) the expression used is 
33 wx, ‘men of Gad’ (see above). 

The evidence, lacking in the case of DAN? [g.v. 1], 
that the tribe-name was a divine title is conclusive 
(see FORTUNE). In Gilead, indeed, beyond the tribe- 


name the worship of the god Gad seems to have left no- 


trace ; but he was honoured in the farthest N. (BAAL- 
GAD) and in the S. (MIGDAL-GAD) of West Palestine 
(see also AZGAD), and, at a later date, in the central 
highlands (cp FORTUNE). 

As Gad is known to us best as an Arameean deity (cp 
Baethgen, Beitr. 76 7; but see also We. Ar. Hezd.(), 

146 and PHŒNICIA)}, it is natural to in- 
rag eat quire whether there is anything to suggest 
that the Gadites were Aramzean. 

The name of a prominent figure in the East Palestinian episode 
in the reign of David suggests that its bearer was Aramzean (see 
BARZILLAL),3 and later there were others in Gilead who bore 
the same name; Gaddiel, also, occurs as an Ar.-Ass. name 
(5x93); and, as we shall see (8 9), East Jordan came more and 
more under Aramzan influence. Did the imperious Aramzan, 
then, impose his deity on the people of Gilead? It isa fact that 
our earliest reference to East Palestine has nothing to say of 
Gad: it was ‘ Gilead’4 that abode beyond Jordan (Judg. 5 17), 
and the same peculiarity is to be noticed in the story (or stories} 
of Jephthah. Further, the genealogical system followed by J 
and E made Gad a son of Zilpah, which has been supposed to 
be Aramæan (see, however, ZiL.PAH). 


That Gad was of a stock somewhat different from 
Joseph is likely enough ; this seems to be true of its 
‘brother’ tribe in the highlands of Galilee (see ASHER 


ibn Se 

Whatever may have been the affinities of Asher, however, it 
can hardly have been Aramzan. The linking together of the 
two tribes may have to be explained otherwise. Asher and Gad 
are deities of Good Fortune. It may he that the grouping of 
the tribes under a common name is a memorial of the worship of 
those related deities (see ZILPAH). The tribal name Manasseh 
is perhaps a parallel to this ; Siegfried has ingeniously explained 
Manasseh as a memorial of the worship of Meni (Is. 6511), a 
deity akin to Gad (see MANaSSEH). If the Song of Deborah 
as we have it has been changed (as some have argued) to suit 
later views about Yahwé, may the objectionable tribe-names 
Gad and Manasseh have been suppressed (in Judg. 5 14 ‘ Machir’ 
apparently takes the place of Manasseh)?5 Asher might escape 
the censure for some reason unknown to us. It is at least a 
plausible conjecture, however, that the explanation of the variety 
of nomenclature is to be found in the exceedingly mixed char- 
acter of the population of Gilead. 


When the Gileadites began to ask themselves whence 
they came, they would not unnaturally think of the 
Aramzean districts towards the north. The northern 
Aramaic, we know, was much nearer to Hebrew than it 
became later (cp ARAMAIC, § 2, begin.). There 
were constant dealings with the Aramzeans; and there 
was no physical barrier to be an obstacle. In fact, one 
of the most important features of the history of Syria in 
general, during the centuries that elapsed from the time 
when Israel began to become a nation to the time when 
it finally lost its independence, is the advance southwards 
of the Aramzeans. 


Accordingly we find traditions of the kind just suggested. At 
the important sanctuary (and fortress) of MAHANAIM 6 it seems 
to have been told that the divine host, from the alighting of 
which the place had received its name, met the immigrating 
Jacobites after they had severed themselves from the Aramzans 
(Gen. 8214, E) “Elsewhere also there were places that did 
honour to the immigrant Jacob (see SuccorH, PENUEL, and 
especially RAMOTH-GILEAD). 


1l rı Ch. 526 and 128. 2 Cp Kuenen, 7%.75 291. 

3 On his son’s name see CHIMHAM. 

4 Unless we should read ‘Gad’ for Gilead; cp 2 S. 23 36 [B], 
2 K.1033 [A]. The whole clause is commonplace and not 
beyond suspicion (cp C. Niebuhr, Gesch. 254). 

5 Inthe Ehen list of David's tribe rulers (r Ch. 27 16 7) 
Gad and Asher are selected for omission to make way for two 
half-Manassehs and Levi; so, in Ezek. 48, Gad to make room 
for Levi. Cp also ĪSSACHAR, § z 

6 Perhaps ‘Ajliin; but it has been suggested that there may 
have been more than one trans-Jordanic Mahanaim. See 
MAHANAIM. 
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It must be remembered, however, that the relations 
of Israel as a political power with Aram were unfriendly 
(below, § 9), and the Jacob-story is evidently influenced 
by later events. We have no more reason to expect 
to find a genuine tradition of the settlement of the 
various tribes and clans in Gilead than of settlements 
elsewhere. Indeed, everything in Gilead was so unstable 
that memory would more probably go back an excep- 
tionally short distance. 

It was well known that the people living in Gilead 
were of diverse origin. Whether any considerable 

i element in the population was recognised 

Eh Mizon as being oct (see below, § 11) or 
Population. Rephaite? we cannot tell. It is clear, 
however, that people were distinctly conscious of a 
Reubenite strand (Judg. 515). How far the Reubenites 
were settled in any one portion, or were represented by 
families here and there (so, perhaps, the writer of Nu. 
32.34-38),2 or were nomadic shepherd clans, is uncertain 
(see REUBEN): naturally the conditions changed. ë 

We must turn now to extra-biblical sources. Un- 
fortunately we cannot hope for much light. The 
Egyptian expeditions aimed at Lebanon 
and the N., which did not naturally take 
them into Gilead. It would seem, indeed, 
that as early as the time of Thotmes III. they were not 
unacquainted with the country N. of the Yarmik, if 
no, 28 (‘.\-si-ti-ra-ty) in the Rtnu list is Tell ‘Ashtera 
(ASHTAROTH), and no. 91 ('O-ta-ra-‘a) is EpRE1;+ 
Flinders Petrie has even conjectured that the same list 
names two places farther S. , in 'Ajlūn,” where also W. M. 
Miiller places no. 16, Hamat. Of the inhabitants, 
however, this (were it certain) would tell nothing. On 
the other hand, three or four generations later, if letter 
161 of the Amarna collection tells us nothing more than 
that Artamanya ruler of Zir-BaSan (Zi-ri-ba-Sa-ni: a 
trans-Jordanic place ?) professed readiness to be loyal to 
the Egyptian arms, another letter (XB 5145) in the 
same collection tells the Pharaoh of that time that one 
of his caravans (?) has been led by the writer to Busruna 
(BOZRAH ?), whose king, along with the king of 
Halunni,® is accused by the writer of letter 142 of being 
in league with BiridaSya, a ruler who had handed over 
AStarti?7 (ASHTAROTH) to the SA.GAS.  Habiri, there- 
fore, if we may identify SA.GAS and Habiri, were 
already getting a hold in the district where a late Hebrew 
story told of the fate of Og, seizing his very city. 
Farther S., in Gilead proper, of which we hear nothing, 
they may have been already present in force.® 

We should have evidence that the condition of things 
implied in letter 145 was still present in the time of 
Amenhotep IV. if we could accept the conjecture of 
Flinders Petrie about the letter (no. 11) in which that 
Pharaoh is requested by a Babylonian king (Burna- 
burias) to make reparation for the plundering of a 
caravan, on the ground that the Pharaoh is suzerain. 
Petrie proposes to identify Hinnatuni in Kinahhi (cp 
HANNATHON), where the attack was made, with 
Kanawat (KENATH) in Hauran. However that may 
be, letter 196 (l. 32) suggests that Egyptian authority 
at Hinnatuni was weak. 


4. Egyptian 
evidence. 


1 It has been conjectured that there may at one time have 
been a people called Girshite settled on both sides of Jordan (see 
GILEAD, § 6, GiRZITES). 

2 The cities assigned to Reuben seem to form a group sur- 
rounded by cities assigned to Gad (see REUBEN). 

3 Perhaps the most striking example is the case of Heshbon : 
Amorite (Nu. 21 25), Reubenite (Nu. 3237 Josh. 1317), Gadite 
(Josh. 13 26 [?] 2139 =x Ch. 681 [66]), Moabite (Is. 154 169 

er. 48 2), Ammonite (Jer. 49 3). Cp § 12. 

_ 4 Flinders Petrie conjectures, further, that no. 29 (‘A-no-r-po) 
is the modern Rafah and no. 30 (Ma-ka-ta) the modern Tell 
Mikdad, farther N. 

5 Esh-Shuni (no. 24: ’A-ma-Sa-na), and Fahil (PELLA ; no. 
33: Pa-hu-ra). 

6 A name connected conjecturally by Petrie with Golan and 
the river Allan. 

7 Mentioned alsoin 237 21. Is‘(az) Ya-bi-8i’ in line 28 JaBESH? 

Ar Gp Ernst Trampe, Syrien vor dem Eindringender [sraeliten, 
16 [’98]. 
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By Seti I., however, of dyn. 19, Egyptian authority 
was reasserted in Palestine; and in the time of 
Ram(e)ses II, it was so far effective over East Palestine 
that civilians could erect monuments with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions (the ‘stone of Job’ at esh-Sheikh Sa'd : the 
reff. are given in col. 1241, n. r). There is no evidence, 
however, that his son Me{r]neptah made his power felt 
E. of the Jordan, and Egypt disappeared below the 
horizon for more than two centuries (see below, § 6). 

Of the state of things just described we could not 
have guessed from what has survived of the East 
Py Character Palestinian traditions. Their confused 

Of Imad. and fragmentary character is an inevit- 

able consequence, as we have already 
hinted (§ 2, end), of the physical conditions of life in the 
uplands E. of Jordan. 

No doubt it was a goodly land to live in. Writers 
have vied with one another in praising its well-wooded 
hills and valleys green with corn (cp GILEAD). Its 
streams, too, call forth general admiration, the Yarmik 
especially, which is as large as the Jordan which it joins, 
and which may (see JABBOK) once have played an 
important part in Hebrew legend. There was one 
blessing, however, that it lacked —security. Its 
uplands were in direct contact with the 
eastern desert. From year to year, 
from century to century, from millennium to millennium, 
the desert of North Arabia has driven its waves of 
hungry nomads westwards as a devastating flood. So 
it has been, and so it must be till some strong hand 
intervenes to bid the flood hold back. It is probably 
only because the centre of observation lay W. in 
Ephraim that we do not hear more about the endless 
conflicts with nomadic tribes; what we read in Judg. 
6 f: (incursions of Midianites)! owes its preservation 
to its connection with an Ephraimite tale.? 

According to MT there was a place called Kamon that 
boasted of containing the remains of one of the ancient heroes 
(air; see, however, Camon). The Chronicler (1 Ch. 5109) at 
any rate preserves the names of desert tribes that must have 
contributed, at one time or another, to the general unrest (see 
HAGAR, § 2, ISHMAEL, § 4 [7]). 

There was not wanting, however, another source of 
unrest—the danger of invasion by other tribes settled 
in the east. It is true, invasion might come even from 
the west. In proof of this see JEPHTHAH, § 5, and note 
Shishak’s claim to have included in the sweep of his 
incursion trans-Jordanic cities such as Mahanaim (no. 
22: Ma-ha-n-ma) and Penuel? (no. 53: Pe-nu-’a-ru) ; 
see SHISHAK. These, however, were isolated events. 
Gad usually looked to the west for fruits of peace. 

What people is referred to in the stories of Jephthah 
and Jair is not clear (see JEPHTHAH, where it is 
suggested that the people lived in Hauran); but we 
know of three enemies that gave little rest. 

(i.) Whether the inroads of the Ammonites began 
with the time of Saul we do not know certainly. The 

legend about the relationship of 
7. From Ammon. Ammon (Moab) and Israel may 
be late (see Lot). The measures taken by Davip 
(§ 8, a) must have given Gad some relief ; but there is no 
evidence that the relations with Ammon established by 
him continued long ; and it is not clear what they were. 


Winckler thinks (GZ 1 214) that Shobi (2 S. 1727) was a king of 
Ammon appointed by David. Its king Ba’sa, however, is men- 
tioned by Shalmaneser II. (COT 1127) as a vassal of Bir'idri of 
Damascus. Indeed, he seems to have been an Aramæan from 
Beth-rehob (Wi. 1 214) Ammon probably remained dependent 
on Aram for long. Ultimately the place of Aram was taken b 
Assyria, Winckler therefore suggests that the attacks on Gilead, 
also subject to Aram, complained of by Amos (113-15) were 
instigated, or at least countenanced, by Assyria, just as 


6. Insecurity. 


1 Elsewhere it is suggested that Jerubbaal was a Gadite, and 
the city of Succoth, which he took, the frontier-fortress towards 
the desert better known as Salhad (see GIDEON). 

2 The literary history, and therefore the meaning, of the 
references to unfriendly relations with Midian in Nu. 2225 is 
obscure. 

3 On Jeroboam's fortification of Penuel see PENuEL. 
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Nebuchadrezzar may have been responsible for the raids that 

are said to have occurred in the reign of Jehoiakim (2 K. 242). 
(ii.) We have no means of determining with certainty 
whether Moab or Gad arrived from the desert earlier. 
8. Conflict In later times there prevailed in Israel a 
with Moab belief that it was Moab; but it has been 
* maintained! that Moab thought it was 


Gad (ATI l. 10; but see below, § 8). 

A priori, perhaps, the probability is in favour of Gad’s being 
the earlier (Wi. G/1 Be ) The story of Eglon, indeed, 
which has been thought (Wi. G/1 204 48, n. 1) to refer to the 
first arrival of Moab, nowhere mentions Gad. In its present 
form, however, the scene is laid W. of the Jordan.? 


Whichever of the tribes arrived first, Wéinckler’s 
argument that a considerable interval must have 
intervened between their arrivals seems to be valid. 
The tribes had become too dissimilar to unite. The 


conflict of interests must therefore have led to struggles. 

What relations prevailed in the time of Saul we cannot say 
definitely (1 S.1447 is not authoritative ; see SAUL); but the 
fact that, after the disaster at Gilboa, the royal seat was in 
Gilead (MWAHANAIM=‘Ajlin?), could not be indifferent to Moab. 
When we come down to the time of David we seem to reach an 
actual tradition of a subjugation of Moab (Davin, § 8), which 
must have relieved Gad of one source of anxiety. The subjuga- 
tion cannot have been as thorough as that of Edom (Wi. GZ 
1206); but Gadites and other Israelites may at this time have 
settled north of the Arnon (A// Z. 10: obyn)- At what times 
this quiet prevailed, through Israel’s being able to make its 
suzerainty effective, we do not know. Omri and Ahab were 
able to maintain the upper hand, by the confession of Mesha 
himself.3 On the story of a punitory expedition by Ahab’s 
younger son see JEHORAM (1); Moab continued to be a thorn 
in the flesh to Gad. Whether Moab was ever again subject to 
Israel is not clear (see JEROBOAM, 2). That during the reign of 
the house of Jehu, Moab assumed the rôle played in the days of 
Gideon by Midian, could not be stated on the authority of 2 K. 
1320; it is not for such things that Amos threatens Moab (Am. 
21-3). On the other hand, Winckler argues somewhat plausibly 
for an intervention on the part of Moab in the time of turmoil 
thet preceded the fall of Samaria (G/1208/) See, further, 
MOAB. 


(iii.) On the other side were the Aramæans. The 
struggle with them involved all North Israel (indeed, at 
, .. times, South Israel also) and is one 
ye aspect of its history ; but the details 


are obscure. On the history of the relations with 


nearer tribes, such as Maacah, Geshur, etc., see 
MACHIR. The great historic struggle was with 
Damascus, which was in the main successful in 
Gilead. The writers who brought the Book of Kiags 


into the shape in which we read it4 knew nothing of the 
horrors experienced across the Jordan in the bitter 
struggle, and did not care to preserve a connected 
account of the contest. Omri may have been, Baasha 
probably was, Ahab certainly was, a vassal of 
Damascus. This in no way interfered with Israel's 
relations towards Moab. The spirit that inspired 
the struggle with Benhadad was a desire to assert 
independence. Accordingly we need not suppose 
that Gilead was detached from Ephraim. Both were 
attached to Damascus (see OMRI, AHAB). If it was the 
accession of Hazael that tempted JEHORAM (g.v., 1) 
to revolt, he paid the penalty with his life.6 Whether 
or not 2 K.1032 warrants the statement that from the 
time of Jehu East Palestine belonged to Damascus (so 
Winckler), it is noteworthy that in Shallum, Menahem 
(PEKAHIAH ?) and Pekah, Gilead apparently set revolu- 
tionary kings on the throne of North Israel, Pekah 


1G. H. B. Wright, Was Israel ever in Egypt? 252; Guthe, 
GVI 46. 

2 On the question of the position of Seirath see SEIRATH. 
Winckler thinks that in one version of the story Eglon was 
slain somewhere on the eastern side. See further, EGLon. 

3 Mesha claims to have recovered ‘the land of Medeba’ 
(MJ 2.8), Ataroth (10), Nebo (14), anz (19), and Horonen (31). 
For the twelve towns that he rebuilt see lines 9 4 13,7 21 f 26/7 


o. 
ae Israelitish writers might have had more to tell us about 
Gad. 

5 Hence the conflicting theories as to the identification of the 
city which was repeatedly the object of contention (see RAMOTH- 
GILEAD). 

6 The indignation against the Aramzan policy felt in Israel 
appears in Am. 13. 
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receiving the active support of Rezin (because Menahem 
[or his son ?] remained loyal to Assyria ?).1 
Inhabiting a tract of country ever exposed to the 
ravages of peoples of the desert (§ 5), Gad could provide 
a refuge for fugitives from the W. 
aoe (ISHBAAL, DAVID} and rear a race of 
of people daring spirits (MENAHEM, PEKAII, 
*  SHALLUM) such as those whose warlike 
skill is praised in the poetical fragment preserved by the 
Chronicler (1 Ch. 128); occupying a land fitted by nature 
for the rearing of cattle (§ 4) it could offer a home for the 
accumulation of wealth (BARZILLAI) ; but, if the primi- 
tive society which we may suppose to have lived on in 
such a retreat was able to produce a religious enthusiast 
and send him forth to champion the old against the 
innovations of an Ahab (on the question of the origin of 
ELIJAH See col. 1270, n. 1), there is at least no evidence 
of its ever having made any contribution to the literature 
of Israel.2 It is not so certain, however, that it may 
not have had a contribution to make to the development 
of its civilisation. The very insecurity of life may have 
produced a greater willingness to submit to the limita- 
tions of monarchy than is characteristic of Ephraim 
(Jephthah, Saul, David; see Wi. GZ 1lsin.). If 
Winckler’s solution? of the mystery of Jabesh-Gilead 
should be accepted (for a different view see SAUL) the 
true foundation of monarchy in N. Israel, and con- 
sequently in all Israel, was really laid east of Jordan. 

Communication between the trans-Jordanic lands and 
the highlands of Ephraim being easy (see EPHRAIM, 
§ 3f., JORDAN, § 7),4 the eastern tribes, although they 
took no part in the fight celebrated in Judg. 5, became 
closely linked with northern Israel.” When at last 
Ephraim succumbed before the advance of Assyria, Gad 
shared or rather anticipated its fortunes (see TIGLATH- 
PILESER). The change thus produced was radical (see 
AMMON, § 5 7., MOAB, ISRAEL, § 32). 

Henceforth we hear of Gilead as a land where Israel 
used to dwell (Mic. 7 14) and whither it might return 
(Zech. 1010), where later there were Jews (1 Macc. 5) 
—but not of Gad: Gad was a tradition of the past,® 
or a dream of the future (Ezek. 48 Rev. 7 5). 

An unfortunate consequence of the failure of the 
Eastern Israelites to leave any literary remains is that 
we are almost entirely confined, for 
our knowledge of them and their 
traditions, to such hints as western 
writers have chosen to give. From 
what has been said (§ 5, begin.) it is obvious how little 
we can hope to learn of the actual condition of things 
east of Jordan from any of the contributors to the 
Hexateuch. 

Most of the legends about the early settlements of 
Israel in western Palestine seem to be connected with 
some sanctuary or other. In the E. too there were of 
course sanctuaries: Penuel, Succoth, Ramah of Gilead 
(its very name shows its character: see RAMOTH- 
GILEAD), Mahanaim (probably); see further, SHITTIM, 


11. Sanctuaries 
and theories 
about settlement. 


PISGAH, NEBO, BETH-PEOR (on Goren Ha-Atad 
see ABEL-MIZRAIM), ZEPHON, MIZPAH. We have 
perhaps contemporary testimony to such local 


sanctuaries in Hosea (68 1211: [12]; but the text is 
doubtful: see GILEAD, 2). There are seldom, how- 
ever, the clear local traditions that we find in the W. 


1 Guthe, however, argues conversely that the Gileadite kings 

meeng the anti-Aramæan party (GV7 188). 
See, however, EZEKIEL i., § 1. 

3 In the forthcoming second vol. of his G7. ° 

4 On the strange genealogical linking of the Zilpite Gad with 
the Leah iribes see ZILPAH, REUBEN. 

5 When David succeeded to the Benjamite kingdom, therefore, 
his rule extended in time across the Jordan. In the hist of 
Solomon’s prefects we read (see ©) of one for the land of Gilead 
(see GEBER, 2), one at RAMOTH-GILEAD (g.v.), and one at 
Mahanaim. 

6 We can understand how one of the writers called P said 
(Josh. 132s) that Gad inhabited half the land of the sons of 
Ammon (see, however, AMMON, § 3). 
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Probably the reason is one we have referred to already : 
our literature was all produced inthe W. If any old 
tradition underlies the story of the altar in Josh. 22, 
it has been quite obscured. It is even a question on 
which side of the river the altar is represented to have 
been. JABESH [g.v.], which may have been a sanctuary, 
and must have been a place of considerable influence, 
is linked strangely with Benjamin (see above, § 10). 

It would appear that the writers of the Hexateuch, 
who regarded the eastern population as a part of Israel 
just as truly as the western, were much perplexed to 
account for their not being in ‘the land of Israel’ :? 
Ezek. 4718 (Co. Zzechiel) seems to regard Jordan 
as separating ‘the land of Israel’ from Gilead. Such 
a problem had its attractions. It is all the more 
necessary to be circumspect in dealing with the solutions 
that were offered. 

Where the writers formally give a reason they agree in sug- 
gesting that the East-Jordan tribes were (in some unexplained 
way) distingnished from the other tribes by being pastoral, and 
that they asked for, and received permission to settle in, the 
pre-eminently pastoral eastern plateau. We need not wonder 
at this inversion of cause and effect : it is inevitable in such 
naive philosophy of history. A question that seems to have 
awakened considerable interest was whether there was in this 
settlement beyond Jordan any blame. The answer given 
was that it would have been blameworthy had the tribes simply 
remained behind, but that as a matter of fact they crossed over 
with their brethren and then returned. According to one ver- 
sion, however, they did this after censure by Moses at their own 


suggestion (Nn. 32616), whereas according to another it was at 
the direction of Moses (Dt. 3 18-20). 


A favourable view of the conduct of the eastern tribes 
finds hearty expression in the saying incorporated in the 
‘Blessing of Moses’ (Dt. 3320 /.). 

The text is uncertain in places. It may have read somewhat 
as follows :— 


Blessed is he that gives room for Gad. 

[Gad] has let himself down 2 [but] like a lion(ess) ; 
He rends arm and crown. 

He looked him out the first-fruits of the land, 

For a portion [fit] for a leader was there ; 

But he came [hither] at the people's head : 
Yahwe's righteous acts he wrought 

And his ordinances with Israel. 


It might be asked: Are we to connect these stories 
with other hints of a movement eastwards (see MACHIR, 
REUBEN), and infer from them that there was a theory 
that the Israelites E. of the Jordan reached Gilead from 
the Ephraimite side? It is not very likely; and if 
there was it was no doubt a pure guess. On the other 
hand, the degree of probability of the story that the 
settlement of Gad was earlier than the entrance of 
Joseph into W. Palestine will be estimated variously 
by different minds. It may be asked, Must not the 
tribes farthest E. be those that arrived last?4 It is 
not impossible, on the other hand, that Gad came, no 
later than Joseph, but was content, or was forced, to 
remain in Gilead while Joseph pressed over. 

The view prevailing among the various writers who 
have contributed to the Hexateuch is that Gad obtained 
possession of its home E. of the Jordan by conquest. 
Every one of the peoples whom Israel knew on the E. 
of the Jordan is represented in some story or other as 
unfavourable to the settlement; see AMMON, MOAB, 
MIDIAN. The most popular story, however, seems to 
have been that most of the territory was found in the 
possession of Amorites. 

According to J,5 Moses, after sending to spy out Jaazer, drove 
the Amorites out of its towns (Nu. 2132) and took them and 
settled in all the Amorites’ cities : in Heshbon and all its towns 


(v. 25; on v. 26see below). According to E, Israel asked Sihon 
to allow them to traverse his territory (Nu. 21 21 /-), and when 


1 Compare the contrast between ‘land of Canaan’ and ‘land 
of Gilead’ in Josh. 229[P]; also 2211 (end), whatever view of 
the position of the altar be taken. 

2 Taken, perhaps, from the saying in the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5 17). 

3 Judg. 1244 could not be cited in confirmation ; the text is 
corrupt. See SHIBBOLETH, and cp Bu. Moore, ad loc. 

4 Compare Winckler, GZ 145. 

5 According to Stade a late addition. 
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he refused defeated him at Jahaz and occupied his territory 
from Arnon to Jabbok (21 23-244). 

There were historical difficulties, however : the most 
prominent trans- Jordanic element was Moab ; moreover 
Israel obtained possession of lands far N. of the 
Heshbon district. 

A later writer, therefore, explains that the district of Heshbon 
as far S. as the Arnon had been won for the Amorites from 
Moab (v. 26); and in later documents it is represented that the 


northern portion was ruled by a certain Og whose chief cities 
were Edrei and Ashtaroth (see Oc). 


That at Jahaz and about Edrei tradition told of great 
battles once having been fought near by is not unlikely. 
On the other hand, the story that the fights were with 
Amorites! has been variously estimated.2 What we 
have learned of the Amurri from the Amarna letters 
niakes it more plausible than it was (cp Wi. G/ 151-54); 
see SIHON. 

In contrast with the prevailing story that ‘Heshbon and all 
the towns thereof’ (Nu. 2125, hy, or ‘ Jaazer and the towns 
thereof’ (v. 32, J), were taken from the Amorites by all Israel, 
we find the statement that [all] Gilead was taken from the 
Amorites by Machir3 (Nu. 82 39-41; ultimate source uncertain). 
On Josh. 13 25 see above, col. 1584, n. 5. 

The later historiographers had lost the thread of 
events in the trans-Jordanic territory, and until (or 
unless) some further sources of information become 
available, all we can regard as certain is that the popula- 
tion among which Gad and the other clans and tribes 
ultimately reckoned to Israel were settled, was very 
heterogeneous. 

As has been hinted (§ 8), Winckler thinks that the earliest 
story represented Gad and Renhen as settled in territory that 
had been Midianitish (cp G/ 148), not Moabitish. 

Some addition to our stock of local traditions would 
be obtained if we could regard the mention of certain 
places in the stories of the arrival of Israel E. of the 
Jordan as owing their origin to traditions actually current 
at those places. To do so, however, seems somewhat 
precarious. We cannot be sure, for example, that there 
was really any place that boasted of being the burial- 
place of Moses ; Gad may have been content to assign 
the figure of that hero to the twilight period preceding 
the arrival of their fathers in the home known to history 
(see Moses). On the question of the date of the arrival 
of Gad, see above (§§ 11, 8). 

To attempt to assign to Gad a definite territory is 
useless. The conflicting statements found in the Hexa- 
A teuch and the references to the same 
Le Geer ne hical subject in the historical books are, 

i in their present form at least, the 
work of men who had no real knowledge of the early 
conditions E. of Jordan. 

According to Nn. 82 Reuben and Gad were impressed with 
the desirableness of ‘the land of JazEr and the land of Gilead’ 
(v. 2), ‘the land which Yahwé smote before the congregation 
of Israel’ (v. 4) as ‘a place (land) for cattle,’ and Gad and 
Reuben asked Moses and Eleazar the priest and the princes of 
the congregation that it shonld be given to them; v. 3 identifies 
the land with nine towns: ‘Ataroth, Dibon, Jazer, Nimrah, 
Heshbon, Elealeh, Sebam, Nebo, Beon.’ According to v. 33 
(minus the interpolation) Moses actually gave them ‘the 
kingdom of Sihon king of the Amorites and the kingdom of 
Og king of Bashan’; an interpolator adds that they were given 
to Gad, Reuben, and half Manasseh. In vv, 34-38 we read 
that the nine towns asked for in v. 3 were rebnilt, the last five 
by Reusen, the first four (which appear elsewhere, Is. 15 4 
Jer. 48, as Moabitish) by Gad, who also built four others: 
AROER, ATROTH-SHOPHAN (unknown), JoGBEHAH (cp Judg. 


1 To suppose that there_was really at Ashteroth-Karnaim a 
Jocal tradition of an early Elamitic invasion (Gen. 14) would be 
unwise (see CHEDORLAOMER). 

2 Favourably by Wellhansen, Winckler and others, unfavour- 
ably by Meyer, Stade and others. 

3 [It may be asked whether the story of Machir who took 
Gilead and dispossessed the Amorites is not due to a misunder- 
standing of an old tradition that Manassites possessed them- 
selves of the strong city of Salhad, both Machir and Gilead 
being very possibly corruptions of Salhad. The process of 
corruption Ae names seems to have begun very early, and differ- 
ent corrupt fragments of the same name were actually taken 
to represent different persons, not only in the genealogies of 
Chronicles, but even in earlier writings. The occurrence of 
‘ Machir’ in Judg. 5r4 is a problem which requires fuller con- 
sideration.—T. K. C. 
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811ł), and BETH-HARAN (cp Josh. 1827), of which the first 
is Moabite elsewhere (Jer. 4819). The first of each group 
is claimed by Mesha as Moabite (Daibon, AZ X. 1 28; Aroer, 
¢. 26), and Ataroth as a conquest, whilst Josh. 13 16 / assigns 
Aroer, Daibon, and Heshbon to Reuben. 

Finally, an attempt is made in the Hexateuch to 
delimit the territory given by Moses to Gad. 

Apparently it is made to include the whole of the E. side of 
the erian valley, and the uplands between Heshbon and 
Ramatu-M1zpen reaching as far E. as the upper course of 
the Jabbok (Josh. 18 24-28). See further REUBEN, MANASSEH, 
Macuir. According to one of the writers called P, Ramoth- 
Gilead, Mahanaim, Heshbon, and Jaazer were Gadite levitical 
cities (Josh. 21 38 /). 

For a list of Moabite cities referred to in the prophetic 
writings, see MOAB. 

The genealogy of Gad in Gen. 4616=Nu. 2615 con- 
tains seven names.} 

Zephon suggests the place-name ZAPHON [¢.v.]; Haggi might 
be the clan from which came the mother of Adonijah (see, 

however, HacciTH): David was well re- 
13. Genealogies, ceived E. of the Jordan when the son of 

Maacah rebelled against him; Shuni Cyw) 
may be a corruption of Sharonite (y4y; cp r Ch.516; MI L 13; 
see SHARON); Ozni (Nu.) and Ezbon (Gen.) may be merely 
variants; ‘Eri’ ~y) may be half of ‘ Aroerite’ (ay ny; Josh. 
1325);2 Arel may be really Uriel (cp JeRuBBAAL, who was 
perhaps a Gadite). 

The passage in which the genealogy in 1 Ch. 5 occurs 
is plainly corrupt. 

Possibly Gad’s genealogy really begins at v. 13 (see REUBEN) 
with a group of seven names (one of whichis yaw !). v.14 
appears to say that these seven are sons of a certain Ahihail, 
whose genealogy is then traced. Among the links we find 
Gilead and Michael (both, it is maintained elsewhere [ZELO- 
PHEHAD], corruptions of the same name—Salhad),3 Jeshishai 
(corrupted from Manasseh 4), Jahdo, Buz-Ahi (@8A Abibuz5; 
see KEMUEL, Uz, and cp Ant), Abdiel, Guni. All these ‘dwelt 
in Gilead in Bashan, and in her towns,’ etc. ; whether ‘Gilead’ 
is the original word 1s disputed (see ZELOPHEHAD). 

Not many personal names are definitely assigned to 
Gad. 


The list of eleven attached by the Chronicler to the poetical 
fragment referred to above (§ 10) does not seem to be of value. 
In P’s list of ‘spies' we have Geuel, son of Machi. The omis- 
sion of 7 prinos (x¢ws) of Gad (and Reuben) from P's list of 
dividers of western Palestine in Nu. 34 17-28, needs no explana- 


tion. H. W. H. 


GAD (73, § 57; rad [BAL]), a seer (cp PROPHECY) 
especially devoted to the interests of king David, 
to whom he gave warning of the divine displeasure at 
the famous census, and whom he afterwards directed to 
raise an altar on a certain threshing-floor (2 S. 2411 f. 
=1 Ch. 219 Æ). In the description of him as ‘the 
prophet Gad, David's seer,’ the title ‘the prophet' 
seems to be a later insertion (H. P. Smith, following @* 
and Ch.), derived from 1S. 225 where ‘the prophet’ 
Gad is represented as warning David to seek a refuge in 
Judah (see MIZPEH, 3). The latter passage is, accord- 
ing to Budde, a late addition. In 2 Ch. 2925 Gad 
appears as concerned in the regulation of the musical 
service in the temple, and in 1 Ch. 2929 as a historian 
(see Driver, Znźrod. 528 f., and cp CHRONICLES, § 6 [1], 
HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 14). T. K.C. 


GAD (13), Is. 6511 EV™8-, RV FORTUNE (g.v.). 


GADARA (ta radapa), Gadarenes, Mk.5ı Lk. 
82637, AV; Mt.828 (RV). For Greek readings see 
GERASENES. 

It has been shown elsewhere (GERASENES) that, though 
“Gadarenes’ is probably correct in Mt., the original tradition 
spoke of ‘the country of the Gerasenes.’ The vigorous defence, 
however, of the reading ‘Gadarenes' by Keim (Jesu von 
Nazara, 2 531) is reason enough for devoting some space to the 


1 The Book of Jubilees (44 21) calls them eight, but the present 
text has only six names. Gad’s wife’s name is given: Maha. 
_ 2 Compare, however, the Benjamite name lri (95y), also follow- 
ing Ezbon in: Ch. 77 (BENJamin, § 9 ii. a). 

3 More strictly H Salhad and Salecah respectively. For 
Michael Pesh. reads ‘ Machir.' [In fact, 4999 itself might be a 


A A of 339p = Şalþad, and Say of Zelophehad.— 
TeK. C 


4 sp fell out after 73. 
5 Gx omits Ahi, and Pesh. omits several names. 
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famous city of the Decapolis called Gadara (now Afkēs), which, 
moreover, plays a certain part in Jewish history. Gadara lies 1194 
feet above sea-level, near the western edge of the Bashan plateau, 
44 miles from the Joran, about midway between the Yarmūk 
(Hieromax) and the Wady el-'Arab. lt was captured by 
Antiochus the Great in his first invasion of Palestine in 218 B.C. 
(Polyb. 5 71), and again, after a ten months’ siege, by Alexander 
Jannæus (Jos. Anz. xili.33, B/i.42). Under Jewish rule it 
does not seem to have flourished; Pompey restored it, after his 
Syrian campaign in 64-63 B.C. (Jos. And. xiv. 44, B/i.7 7), and 
Augustus gave it to Herod in 30 B.C. (Ant. xv.73, B/1. 203). 
After the death of Herod it came under the immediate suzerainty 
of Rome (Anz. xvii. 114, B/ii.63). At the beginning of the 
Jewish war it was laid waste by one of the Jewish generals (Jos. 
BJ ii. 181); but at a later stage the Gadarenes asked and received 
from Vespasian a Roman garrison (8/ iv. 73). Josephus speaks 
of it as moAts ‘EAAnvis (Ant. xvii. 11 4, B/ ii. 6 3), and pyrpóroàts 
ms wepaias (BJ iv.7 3). That its territory extended as far as to 
the sea of Galilee seems to be shown by the frequent occurrence 
of the figure of a ship on its coins, and perhaps also by the 
mention of a vavzaxéa upon one coin. 

Gadara was for several centuries the seat of a bishopric (Geogr. 
Sac. S. Paul. 307; Rel. Pal. 776). It fell to ruins soon after 
the Mohammedan conquest, and has now been deserted for 
centuries, save for a few families of shepherds, who occasionally 
find a home in its rock-hewn tombs. The ruins occupy a 
narrow and high ridge, which projects from the mountains 
of Gilead. On its northern side is the deep valley of the 
Hieromax, now called Sheri‘at el- Manadireh; on the west is 
the Jordan valley; and on the south is a glen called Wady 
el-‘Arab, running parallel to the Hieromax. The ruins crown 
the ridge, and as it declines in elevation towards the east, the 
site is strong and commanding. The space occupied by the city 
is about two miles in circuit ; and there are traces of the ancient 
wall all round. 


GADDI (73, § 57, abbrev. for GADDIEL (?); 
raddAfe]i [BAL]), a Manassite (Nu. 1311 [12]). See 
MACCABEES i., § 3, n. Cp GADi., col. 1579, end. 


GADDIEL (aa, ‘God is Fortune,’ § 31; Hommel, 
very unhappily, ‘my grandfather is God’ [1/77 300] after Ar. 
Jjaddun, ‘grandfather’; yovdimA [BAL], youge. [F1]), a Zebu- 
lunite (Nu. 1310 [11]). Cp. Gab i., col. 1579, end. 

GADDIS (radAic [VA], radder [N]), surname of 
John the Maccabee. See MACCABFES i., § 3, n. 


GADFLY is the plausible rendering of RV™8- for 
YI. keres, Jer. 4620 (EV DESTRUCTION), following 
Hitzig, Graf, Keil; ep Chrysostom, Field’s Hex. 2708. 
Mic. 213, however, suggests that 4éres was originally 
y, ‘an invader.’ T 

The versions have: améonacua [BNAQ], éyxevrpigwy [Aq., 
Symm.), stimulator [Vg.], Le [Pesh.]—z.e., ‘a host.’ 


Schultens compares Ar. äris, a species of Cimex. See Ges. 
Thes. add. 111. Tek. GC; 


GADI(°13; radAlel [BL], redder [A v. 14], radAer 
[Avid v. 17]), father of Menahem (2 K. 1514 17). 

The analogy of ‘ben Jabesh' (see SHALLUM, 1) in v. 13 sug- 
zests that ‘ Gadi’ expresses the local or tribal name of Menahem. 
Rede ‘a Gadite’ (Klo.); but cp Names, § 57. T. K. C. 


GADITE (71), Deut. 312. See GAD, § 1. 
GAHAM (O73; taam [AD], raam [L]; radamoc 
[Jos.]), a Nahorite clan (Gen. 2224). From its position 
between Tebah (Tuiki) and Tahash (Tekis), Gaham 
should be a disguise of Hamath. The loss of the final 
n is intelligible, but the prefixed 3 remains a riddle. 
TRTE: 


GAHAR (114; raap [A]), family of NETHINIM in 
the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9), Ezra 247 (yaeà [B], 


yonp [L])=Neh. 749 (om. BX, yanA [L])=1 Esd. 530 (yaya 
[L], EV possibly Catuua (g.v.) or Geppur (but cp 
GiDDEL, 1). 


GAI (N3, without the article, therefore representing 
a place-name; rat [A], but peg [BL]—7.c., 13), the 
spot to which the men of Israel pursued the Philistines 
after the death of Goliath (1 S. 1752). Wellhausen, 
Driver, Budde, Klostermann, and others agree in 
reading ‘Gath’ for ‘Gai.’ Whether the verse is even 
then restored to its original form is doubtful (see We. 
ad loc.). Cp GATH, SHAARAIM, 1. 


GAIUS (raioc [Ti. WH)). 
1. A Corinthian, baptized by Paul (1 Cor. 114). 
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acknowledgment of his hospitality to Christians Paul calls him 
‘my bost, and of the whole church ’ (Rom. 16 23). According to 
Origen (ad loc.) this Gaius afterwards became bishop of Thessa- 
lonica ; the grounds of this statement are unknown. The list of 
the seventy disciples by pseudo-Dorotheus contains a Gaius, who 
is said to have Pacce i Timothy as bishop of Ephesus. It is 
not worth while to support this by the theory that Rom. 16, 
where Gaius is referred to, was addressed to the Ephesian 
Church. 

2. A Gentile Christian, who went with Paul to Miletus (Acts 
204). As the Gk. text stands, he was of Derbe ; but this seems 
inconsistent with 1929, where Gaius and Aristarchus are repre- 
sented as both Macedonians (the reading Maxedéva—‘ Aristarchus 
a Macedonian '—being very ill-supported). Many scholars (e.g, 
Salmond, in Hastings’ DB 2 80a) suppose two different persons to 
be referred to; but the two passages stand so close together that 
this is improbable. It is necessary to read either AepBatos ôè 
Tipuóleos (Blass, after Valckenär) or cai Aep8. Tip. (Lachmann). 


GALATIA 


That Timothy was of Lystra, is no doubt a commen opinion ; but 
it is not certain that xai eis Aozpay is not an interpretation (see 
Blass, and cp TIMOTHY). 

3. Gaius ‘the beloved’ (6 ayamprés), to whom 3 Jn. is 
addressed ; cp EPISTOLARY LITERATURE, § 7. Of his person- 
ality nothing is known. TKG 


GALAAD (fadaad [ANV]), 1 Macc. 5ọ etc., RV 
GILEAD [g.v., 1]. 


GALAL (223; radaad [B], rwAnA [A]) 

1. A Levite, apparently in the line of Asaph, in the list of inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., § 5 [b], § 15 [1] a), 1 Ch. 915 
(yaSep [L]). The name is, however, corrupt, see HERESH and 
cp MATTANIAH, 2. 

2. A Levite in the line of Jeduthun in list of inhabitants of 
Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § 5 [b], § 15 [1] a), 1 Ch. 916 (yaàaà [L]) 
= Neh. 1117 (yaàeà [xc-a mg. sup.], yadex [L], BA om.). 


GALATIA’ 
CONTENTS 


A, HISTORY OF GALATIA 


Settlement of Celts (§ 1). 


Roman Intervention (§ 2 f}. 


Settlement of Jews (§ 4). 


B. GALATIANS OF THE EPISTLE AND ACTS 


I. Case for South Galatian Theory. 
Geographical Nomenclature (§ 5). 
Difficulty of Accepted View (§ 6). 
South Galatian Theory (§ 7). 


Il. Case for North Galatian Theory. 


General Case for North Galatian Theory (§ 8). 
Any Churches in North Galatia? (§§ 9:19). 
New Testament references suit North Galatia best (§§ 20-31). 


C. GALATIANS ELSEWHERE (§ 32). 
Literature (§ 33). 
MAP, 


Asia Minor, with the political divisions about ṣo A.D. (after col. 1592) 


A. HISTORY OF GALATIA. 


The migration which left a settlement of Celts 

1. Settlement islanded in Asia Minor was the last 

J of Celts phase of a movement of which the in- 

* roads into Italy (390 B.C.) and Greece 

(279 B.C.) were episodes ; but its history is known only 
in outline. 

In 280 B.C. the Celtic bands overran Macedonia, killing the 
brave Ptolemy Ceraunus who rashly opposed them with inferior 
force. The main horde under Brennus and Acichorius pene- 
trated Greece proper; but, being repulsed in Etolia and before 
Delphi, retired northwards again, and uniting with their brethren 
in the neighbourhood of Byzantium determined to cross into 
Asia Minor. In this design they succeeded, being assisted by 
Nicomedes I. of Bithynia, who concluded a treaty with the 
seventeen Celtic chiefs, securing their aid against his brothers. 

The invaders must have seized immediately at least 
some part of the country known afterwards as Galatia. 
Our authorities represent its seizure as coming somewhat 
later; but the survival of the Celts as a nation implies 
the possession of some place of deposit for their wives 
and children during those early years. 

With their settlement on the uplands of the interior the Celts 
entered upon the second stage of their history, forming a true 
robber-state, from which bands of marauders issued systematic- 
ally to fall upon the rich city-territories of western Asia, 
According to Livy (88 16), the three tribes cast lots for the region 
in which each plundered : this may not be true ; but certainly all 
Asia Minor within the Taurus was at their mercy for the next 
fifty years, and the kings were fain to purchase partial immunity 
from their raids by the hazardous device of employing them as 
mercenaries in their armies (Polyb. 553 65; Justin, 252). 

A change came with the victories of the Pergamene kings 
(especially those of Attalus I. gained between 240 and 230 B.C. 
The inscriptions reveal several victories : cp Livy, 3817, Attalus 
cos rex sepe fudit fugavitgue. They are closely connected 
with an important chapter of Greek Art). The main result was 
toconfine the Celts within definite limits (Paus. i.81 ; Strabo 567): 
henceforth they were restricted to Galatia proper, and their 
historical influence was exerted mainly indirectly. 


The Celts occupied the NW. part of the great plateau 
constituting the interior of Asia Minor (cp Holm, Gr. 
Hist., ET, 496 f.) The range having no distinctive 
name, of which the last member to the W. is the 
Mysian Olympus, separated them from Bithynia and 

l Tadaria (Ti. WH] only in Gal.l2 1Cor.16r 1 Pet.11; 


GaLaTians, Taàdrar [Ti. WH]in Gal. 31; GALATIAN, Tadatixds 
[Ti. WH] in Acts 168 18 23. 
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Pontus. On the E. the Halys (Kizil Irmak), the 
greatest river of Asia Minor, on the W. the Sangarius 
(Sakaria), ran through deep gorges to the Black Sea, 
dividing the land of the Celts into three nearly equal 
portions. 

The Trocmi settled E. of the Halys, round Tavium (Nefez 
Keui); the Tectosages between the two rivers, around Ancyra 
(Angora); the Tolistobogii! W. of the Sangarius round Pessinus 
(Bala Hissar). The territory of the three tribes formed a rough 
rectangle, extending about 200 m. from E. to W. On the S. lay 
the Axylon, or treeless steppes of Lycaonia, and the plateau of 
Iconium (Xoria), in the E. part of which is the salt lake Tatta. 

The importance of the Celts was due entirely to their 
geographical situation. The three tribes held in their 
hands the old Royal Road from Ephesus, by way of 
Pessinus, Ancyra and Pteria (Boghaz Keuz, near Tavium), 
to the Euphrates (Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AM 27 f.). 

The alternative and more direct route following ‘the one easy 
path that nature has made between the Ægean coast and the 
high grounds of the plateau’ (74., and 49), through S. Phrygia 
and Lycaonia, was only in the infancy of its development ; con- 
sequently the Greek cities of western Asia Minor, and those of 
Syria and Cilicia, were partially severed from one another, so 
that the former escaped the blighting shadow of Seleucid auto- 
cracy (Holm, of. cit. 498). 


Strabo (567) gives a sketch of the Galatian political 


organisation. P 

Each tribe was divided into four clans (cp the Helvetii, Cæs. 
BG 112), ruled by a tetrarch under whom were a judge and a 
general, the latter with two subordinates. The general council 
of the twelve tetrarchies consisted of 300 men, who met at a 
place called Drynemetum (=Dryu-neimheidh, ‘the temple of 
the oaks’ according to Perrot, Expl. arch. de la Galatie, 182, 
who locates it near A ssarli-Kaya, 7 hrs. SW. of Ancyra. Holder, 
however [A/fhelt. Sprachschatz), regards Dry- as merely an 
intensive prefix, and msemefon as=sanctuary. Cp Rams. in 
Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1898, p. 2347). This assembly was 
principally a high court of justice; in other respects the clans 
were independent. By Roman times this old system had quite 
disappeared. (See especially on this subject Ramsay, ist. 
Com. on Gal. 72 ff). i 

The commanding position of the Galatians upon the 


R old route, and on the flank of the new 
aoe one, explains the necessity for the puni- 
ery eee tive expedition of the Roman consul 
Cn. Manlius Vulso (189 B.C., Livy, 3812 f.). 

1 The form Tolistobogii is usual in inscriptions and coins of 


the Roman period, and is found in early authorities. In early 
inscriptions the form Tolistoagii is given. 
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This broke their power, and apparently they partially suc- 
cumbed to Ariarathes of Cappadocia and the rulers of Pontus 
(Van Gelder, Galat, res. 257 Jf., Polyb. 3113). Their losses on 
this side were balanced, however, according to Rams. Stud. 
Bibl. 449 f., by the conquest of the Lycaonian tetrarchy, con- 
taining Iconium and thirteen other cities ep Pliny, ÆN 595 and 
Ptol. v.410 who calls it mpovetAnupeérm, ‘the added territory’). 
This was probably about 160 B.c. 

During the latter part of the second century B.c. the Galatians 
seem to have been under the ascendancy of Pontus—that is to 
say, the Pontic party among the Galatians themselves was 
triumphant. Then came a national reaction. At any rate 
the Romans in their struggle with the Pontic sultan found no 
allies more faithful than the Galatians, and ‘by the side of the 
command of Mithridates to murder the Italians went the 
massacre of the whole Galatian nobility’(Momms. Prov. of R. 
Emp. [ET] 1339). Only three tetrarchs escaped. 

In 64 B.c., when the contest with Mithridates was 
ended, Pompeius established over the Celts three 
tetrarchs (a misuse of the title, see above). Of these, 
the most successful and prominent was Deiotarus of the 
Tolistobogii, who gradually made himself supreme over 
the other two tribes, and after temporary eclipse during 
Czesar's lifetime was finally recognised by the Romans 
as king of Galatia (died in 41 B.c.). 

In 39 B.C., Amyntas, formerly a secretary of King 
Deiotarus, was made king of Pisidia (including Antioch) 
by Antonius, who between 39 and 36 B.C. disposed of 
kingdoms with a high hand in Asia Minor (App. BC 
575). In 36B.c. Amyntas was given in addition Galatia 
proper, with Isauria, part of Pamphylia, and W. Cilicia, 
as well as the Lycaonian plain intervening between his 
Pisidian and his Galatian domains, so that Iconium 
and Lystra were both under his sway (Dio Cass. 4932). 

The manifest ability of Amyntas as an instrument of Roman 
policy caused Augustus to confirm the Celtic prince in his 

ingdom, notwithstanding that he had fought for Antonius at 
Actium. He was also given a free hand on the non-Roman part 
of his frontiers. Soon therefore he made himself master of 
Derbe, which had been seized by Antipater (once Cicero's friend ; 
Ef. ad Fam. 1373). 


In 25 B.C. the whole question of Roman policy in 
central Asia Minor had to be faced anew, for Amyntas 
met his death unexpectedly in an expedition against the 
Homonades, an independent tribe in Mt. Taurus. 

The death of Amyntas threw the burden of govern- 
ing his vast territories upon the Romans themselves 

3. Galatia lay secs 5326). Marcus Lollius ves 

a Province. İPE frst governor of the new province ; 

but its organisation was not completed 
before 20 B.C. Pamphylia was separated from Galatia 
and put under a governor of its own (Dio Cass. 53 26). 
Various dynasts were recognised as rulers of the parts 
adjacent on the NE. and SE. frontiers: Polemon ruled 
over Pontus, whilst Cilicta Tracheiotis, with eastern 
Lycaonia, including Kastabala and Kypbistra, the old 
eleventh Straéegia,! was attached to the kingdom of 
Archelaus of Cappadocia (Strabo, 535 537; App. B. 
Mithr. 105). In course of time, however, these parts 
were absorbed one after another and attached to Galatia 
Provincia. 


Additions to Province. 


5 B.C. Paphlagonia (the district round Mt. Olgassys 
[Ulgaz Dagh] with the cities Gangra and Andrapa) 
after the death of Deiotarus brother of Castor es 
Rams. in Rev. des Et. Gr., 1894, p. 251; Reinach, 
Rev. Nuniisin. '91, p. 395). 

2. B.c. Amasia and Gazelonitis, together with the domain of 
Ateporix (cp Rams. Mist. Comm. 121 f.) 

34/35 A.D. Komana Pontica. This region together with that of 
Amasia is called as a whole Pontus Galaticus 
(Ptol. v.63) as distinguished from Pontus Pole- 
moniacus—i.e., the part of Pontus governed by 
King Polemon. 

41 A.D. Derbe and the Lycaonian part of the eleventh 
Strategia of Cappadocia transferred to Galatia by 
Claudius on the restoration of Antiochus IV. (see 
DERBE). ; 

63 A.D. Pontus Polemoniacus, the kingdom of Polemon II., 
which retained its title even after incorporation 
(Ptol. v. 6 4). 


1 The eleventh Strategia dated probably from 129 B.C. (cp 
Justin, 871); it originally included also Derbe and Laranda. 
See Ramsay, Hist. Coman. 64 f. 106 J. 
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The core of the province was constituted by the old 
kingdom of Amyntas,—z.e., the territory of the three 
Celtic tribes with eastern Phrygia, Pisidia, Isauria, and 
Lycaonia,—so that all the towns mentioned in Acts 18 /. 
as visited by Paul (except those of Pamphylia) belonged 
at that time to the Province Galatia. 

There is no literary evidence as to the constitution 
imposed upon the Province, and inscriptions other than 
epitaphs are rare in Galatia (see Anderson in J Hell. 
Stud. 1952 f.). 

The governor was a legatus Augusti pro pretore—i.e., the 
procs was imperial, but there were no legions within its 

orders. ncyra, as being the old bome of the Galatian 
kings, far exceeding, then as now (cp Murray, Handė. to AM 
18), the other towns of the province in wealth, was the official 
capital. It had been an important city even before the Celts 
entered the country (///S 19 48). In Galatia, 
Antioch (Colonia Cesareia Antiocheia) was a sort of secondary 
capital, for it was in this region that the work of Romanisation 
was specially active from ro B.C. to 50 A.D., as is clear from the 
number of Roman colonies founded by Augustus about 6 B.C. 
(besides Antioch, Lystra and Parlais in Lycaonia, Cremna in 
Pisidia, Comama and Olbasa further W. Cp C/Z 3, Suppl. no. 
6974). ‘These were connected by a system of roads which 
radiated from Antioch as the military centre of the whole 
of southern Galatia’ (Rams. /fist. Geogr. of AM 398 f). 
Under succeeding Emperors, especially Claudius, this policy 
was continued, and several cities (¢.g., Derbe and Iconium) were 
remodelled and renamed in Roman fashion. 

In a special way the southern part of the province 
was important in Paul’s time. 

The two main roads from Ephcsus to inner Asia traversed it, 
dividing at Apameia in Phrygia, the one to go N. of the 

Sultan Dagh through Laodiceia Combusta 
4. Settlement and Czsareia in Cappadociatothe Euphrates, 
of Jews. the other to go S. of the range through An- 
tioch and Iconium and the Cilician Gates. 
To this fact we must mainly attribute the presence of large 
numbers of Jews in the cities of this region (see DELUGE, § 20, 
end). The Jewish colonies, indeed, dated from the time of the 
Seleucid kings, who established them with special privileges 
and citizen rights in their garrison towns in Asia Minor (Jos. 
Ant. xit. 31 and 34. Cp vópos tay “Iovsatwy in an inscription 
of Apameia, Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 538, 668. See 
also Schiirer, Hist. of Jews, ET, ii. 22524). Hence Paul’s 
experiences in Acts 1314 141 Gal. 17 417. Ramsay has pointed 
out that the analogy between Jewish ceremonial and the entire 
native Phrygian and Lycaonian religious system would tend to 
increase the influence of the Jews (Sz. Paul, 141). 


B. GALATIANS OF THE EPISTLE AND ACTS. 


What remains of this article is devoted to the 
5. Galatians question, Where were the churches to 
“Ce â which the epistle to the Galatians was 
in NT: 1 foes 
aemenclatir® sent ? The accepted opinion has 
* been that they were in northern cities 
not mentioned in Acts. This opinion may conveniently 
be called the ‘North Galatian theory.’ The argu- 
ments in favour of it are discussed below (§§ 8-31). In 
recent years (see § 33) it has been proposed by many 
scholars to find the churches in the southern cities 
mentioned in Acts—Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, and 
Lystra. This opinion may conveniently be called the 
‘South Galatian theory.’ As Ramsay has said (Expos. 
'954, p. 34), ‘The central question as to the two 
Galatian theories... is so fundamental, that it 
affects almost every general enquiry whether in regard 
to Acts as a history and as a literary composition, or in 
regard to Paul's policy and character.’? The question 
should not be taken in too narrow a sense (Ramsay, 
Hist. Comm. 9). 


I. Case for South Galatian Theory. 


The official title of the vast province we have de- 
scribed, extending almost from sea to sea, was ‘ Galatia.’ 

This is proved by Ptolemy’s enumeration of l'aAaria side by side 
with the other official titles of the provinces of Asia Minor, and 
by Pliny's definition of Galatia as extending S. to Pamphylia 
(HN 51464, attingit Galatia Pamphylie Carbaliam et 
Milyas). It is also clear from Tacitus (Hist. 29, Galatiam ac 
Pantphyliam provincias Calpurnio Asprenati regendas Galba 
perniiserat (=68/69 a.p.], Cp Rams. in Stud. Bibl. 421 /.). 


1 The references in 1 and 2 Macc. also are dealt with below, 


§ 3 


2 
2 For a different view, see below, § 8. 
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GALATIA 


Ramsay, however, contends that the Greek-speaking 
natives did not habitually call the province ‘ Galatia’ ; 
they called it the ‘Galatic Province’ (cp C/G 3991, an 
inscription of Iconium which speaks of an érirporos 
Tadarexfs éemapxias), or else enumerated its parts. The 
use of the single term ‘Galatia’ implied the adoption 
of the Roman point of view, in which national distinc- 
tions counted as nothing before the imperial organisa- 
tion. To this antithesis between the Roman and the 
native standpoint is traced the difference in phrase be- 
tween the Epistles and Acts. 

On the other hand, whilst it is now admitted that 
‘Galatia’ was the official name of the province,! it is 
still maintained by those who favour the North Galatian 
theory that the derivative name ‘Galatians’ could not 
be used in addressing Pisidians and Lycaonians as it is 
used of the readers of Galatians in Gal. 31 (see below, 
§ 29). ‘This contention, however, is not convincing. 

By the Romans the ethnic derived from the name of the pro- 
vince was regularly used to denote the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince, irrespective of internal national distinctions. This is 
conclusively proved by the exhaustive discussion of Ramsay 
(Stud. Bibl. 4267). On the other hand, the national appella- 
tions, such as Phryx or Lycan, were extra-Roman and servile 
(cp Momms. in Hermes, '84, p. 33/-), and in their nature nega- 
tive of that unity which was the imperial ideal. No general 
term for the whole population of the province Galatia other 
than ‘Galatians’ was possible for the Roman governor or for 
the Roman historian (Tac. Ann. 156, Pontica et Calatarum 
Cappadocumque auxilia) The same is true, also, of the 
Roman Paul. Indeed no other address was possible in the case 
of men belonging to Roman colonies like Colonia Cwsareia 
Antiocheia (Antioch) and Colonia Julia helix Gemina Lystra 
(Lystra), and of semi-Roman towns like Claud - Iconium 
(Iconium) and Clazdio-Derbe (Derbe). So long as we refuse to 
think of the four cities under these, their Roman names in Paul’s 
time, we obscure for ourselves their true position within the 
province, and fail to grasp Paul’s own Roman character and 
attitude towards the imperial system (Rams. St. Paul, 135, zd. 
Was Christ born at Bethlehem? 52). 

This argument can be met only by adherence to the old form 
of the North Galatian theory, that the ‘Churches of Galatia’ 
were the northern cities Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium (Lightf. 
Gal. 20; he doubtfully adds Juliopolis, which, however, be- 
longed to Bithynia); but this view runs counter to the fact that 
the development of the northern part of the plateau resulted 
later, from the transference of the seat of government first to 
Nicomedeia and afterwards to Constantinople (Rams. //7s¢. 
Geogr. of AM, 74 197 242). It further demands an erroneous 
interpretation of Acts 146 1823 (on these verses, see, however, 
$ 9, 12-14), otherwise no record can be found in Acts of the 
foundation of churches in N. Galatia, 

It is a significant fact, however, that the history of the North 
Galatian theory shows a steady tendency to place the scene of 
the apostle’s activity ever farther southwards. Zéckler main- 
tains the impossibility of Ancyra or Tavium, and restricts the 
churches of Galatia to Pessinus and the villages of the Axylon 
(St. Av. '95, pp. 59, 79). Others hold that whilst the S. Galatian 
churches mentioned in Acts are addressed in the Ep., it includes 
also foundations, otherwise unknown, in N. Galatia. The South 
Galatian theory is that we have in Acts a complete list anda 
complete account of the foundation of the Galatian churches, 
and that Paul never travelled in any part of Galatia proper. 


The attempt to restrict the application of the name 
‘Galatians’ (Tañdrar) to those of Celtic blood is futile, 
as the majority of the inhabitants of Galatia proper 
must have been descended from the old conquered races, 
—the Phrygians or the Cappadocians together with, 
in Paul's time, Greeks, Romans, and Jews (cp, however, 
below, § 29, end). Especially in the towns must this 
have been the case (Van Gelder. Gal. res). 


It is true that even in the first century A.D. the Celtic element 
retained its distinctive characteristics (as late as the 4th cent. 
A.D., according to Jerome, the Celtic tongue, a dialect resem- 
bling that of the Gallic Zrereri, was used side by side with 
Greek); yet no sound argument can be based upon the supposed 
correspondence between the characteristics of the Galatian con- 


verts (Gal.519 4 16) and those charged against the Gauls, 


though no doubt many passages may be quoted in support of 


such correspondence (cp Meyer-Sieffert, Brief an Gal) 5). 
On this ‘pedantic analysis’ of Galatian character see Ramsay, 
Hist. Comm. 162. 


The Roman provincial title ‘Galatia’ is not used 
in Acts; but in 166 we find the phrase rhy bpvylay xal 
Tadarixhy xwpay (EV ‘region of Galatia’), and in 


1 The untenable position that it was not, first assumed by 
Schiirer in JPT, '92, p. 471, was abandoned in 7LZ, 30th 
Sept. '93, p- 506. 
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Acts1823, the phrase rhv Tañarıxhy xwpav kal Ppvylav 
(AV ‘country of Galatia,’ RV ‘region of Galatia ')}. The 
phrases are ambiguous, and various explanations have 
been proposed (see §§ 9 f. 12-14). 

The question as to the precise significance of these phrases 
must be distinguished from that as to the locality of the Galatian 
churches. The latter question must be fought out on the field 
of geography and history; and the example of Zahn (Ard, 
1 134) shows that essential acceptance of the S. Galatian theory 
is compatible with a desire to interpret the doubtful phrases as 
referring to N. Galatia, It is for the North Galatian theorists that 
the interpretation of the two expressions is of vital importance, 
if they wish to secure coincidence between Acts and the Epistles ; 
otherwise they must fall back upon a theory of lacunæ which 
turns the edge of all criticism (Rams. Stud, Bibl. 4 16). 

The holders of the accepted North Galatian view 


take the term ‘Galatic country’ (TeAarixh xwpa) to be 


6. Difficulty of pale a Sees ae ‘Galatia’ 
accepted view. (ladaria)—i.e., Galatia proper. 

The argument against this is de- 
cisive: Why, if Paul and the writer of Acts both refer to 
Galatia proper, should they differ so remarkably as to 
the name, the writer of Acts employing a circumlocution 
which stands alone among all the references collected 
from ancient authors?! On the other hand, the ad- 
jective ‘Galatic’ (Taħarıxós) is used by Ptolemy and 
in the inscriptions? always in a definite special sense, to 
indicate the extensions of the original Galatia. Paul, 
writing as a Roman citizen, and from the Roman im- 
perial standpoint, never uses any but Roman provincial 
titles (coinciding, of course, in some cases with pre- 
Roman national designations), whilst the Greek writer 
of Acts adopts the popular and colloquial usage of the 
more educated classes (Rams. in FxZos.,'986, p. 125 f. = 
Hist. Comm. § 23, P. 3147). 

The North Galatian view demands also that ‘ Phrygia’ 
(Ppvylav) be a noun in both passages; but this only 
makes more pressing the question why the simple term 
‘Galatia’ was not written. 

Lightfoot (Gal. 22) correctly argued that the phrase 
of Acts 166 (see § 5, end) must denote a single territory 
to which the two epithets Phrygian and Galatian are 
applied—' it was, in fact, the land originally inhabited 
by Phrygians, but subsequently occupied by Gauls.’ 
For the proof of this point as a matter of grammar, 
consult Ramsay (Church in R. Emp. 486, St. Paul, 
210). The historical justification of the phrase, how- 
ever, given by Lightfoot, though true, is inadmissible 
here, being quite out of harmony with the style of Acts, 
and failing to explain why the writer shouid have been 
at the pains to use a cunibrous expression that serves no 
purpose. 

Accepting the unity of the expression in Acts 166, 
we may take it to be a ‘general and comprehensive 

description rather than as the exclusive 

a eed denomination of any one particular dis- 

* trict’ (so Gifford in Lagos. July '94, 

p. 12). It denotes then the borderlands of Galatia and 

Phrygia.4 This certainly gives a perfectly intelligible 

route to the apostle, from Antioch northwards as far 

perhaps as Nakoleia, where, being forbidden to cross 
into Bithynia, he turned westwards (Acts 167). 

The route from Antioch to Nakoleia, however, lay well within 
the borders of Asfax Phrygia (since the boundaries of Asia 
fell E. of Troknades, Orkistos, and Amorion, according to 
Ramsay [H7ést. Geogr. 172] and Wadd. [/astes, 25]). The only 
road to which the description ‘ Phrygian and Galatian’ is really 
applicable is the direct road from Iconium to Dorylaion (Esk 


Sheher), the modern araba route from Konia to Constantinople, 
lying many miles E. of that suggested by Gifford (cp Rams. 


1 See Holder, Altkcltischer Sprachschatz, s.v. ‘Galatia,’ 
where most of them are given. 

2 ‘Pontus Galaticus,’ C/Z 3, Suppl. 6818; ‘ Phrygia Galatica’ 
in Acta Sanct, 28th Sept., p. 563, as emended by Rams. (77 urbe 
Antiochie Pisidie ex regione Phrygie Galatice, where the 
MS has Galacie. See Stud. Bibl. 426), InC/G 3991, TadAariny 
érapyxeia is the enlarged province (date of this inscr. = 54 A.D.). 

3 So also, and for the same reason, are Roman provincial 
titles used in 1 Pet. 11, which sums up all Asia Minor within the 
Taurus. See Rams. Church in R. Emp. 110; Zahn, Eini. 1124. 

4 Lightfoot seems to approximate to this view in his Codoss.(?) 


24. 
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op. cit. 198). From the supposition that Paul diverged N. from 
Iconium, the natural inference is that the prohibition to speak 
in Asia was given at Iconium, or at Lystra, and that Paul did 
not go on to Antioch (though his intention had been to visit 
all the churches, Acts 15 36: kara méAw magap). i : 

In the second place, Lightfoot is certainly right in his 
remark (Coss. 26 n.) that the boundaries of the pro- 
vince Galatia were drawn with precision. 

We must not take our own ignorance of the details of the 
frontier line as indicating any uncertainty as to the actual limits 
of jurisdiction of the various governors. Even though such un- 
certainty might obtain in particular districts, the question still 
remains unanswered, why here alone the writer of Acts has 
been careful to insist upon the ambiguity, if such there was. 

Ramsay follows Lightfoot in the translation of Aets 
166, rendering ‘the Phrygo-Galatie territory’ (so RV 
‘the region of Phrygia and Galatia,’ as against AV 
‘Phrygia and the region of Galatia’). He differs from 
him, however, in the explanation, holding that the 
various parts of the province were to some unknown 
extent distinct, and were termed y@pai, Regiones.} 
‘Two of these Regiones were traversed by Paul in Acts 
161-6 18 23—viz., Galatie Phrygia and Galatie Lyeaonia. 

The ‘ Phrygia[n] region’ (Ppvyia x. ; more fully ‘the Phrygia[n] 
and Galatic region,’ n Ppvyia kai Tadartxy ywpa, as in Acts 
166= Phrygia Galatica) was that part of Phrygia which be- 
longed to the province Galatia, containing the cities Antioch 
and Iconium (cp Actsl46, where the E. boundary of the 
Phrygian part of the province is put between Iconium and 
Lystra). í ; : : 

Just as SE. Phrygia lay in Galatia Provincia, whilst NW. 
Phrygia lay in the province of Asia (hence called "Aqtavy Ppvyia 
by Galen, 4312), so E. Lycaonia formed part of the kingdom of 
Antiochus (hence called Lycaonia Antiochiana, CIL 10 8660), 
whilst W. Lycaonia lay in the province Galatia (and was prob- 
ably called Lycaonia Galatica: cp Pontus Galaticus). Vt is 
obvious that these two sections of Lycaonia might also be spoken 
of respectively as the ‘region of Antiochus’ (Avrioxetavy ype 5 
so Prol.v.617) and the ‘Galatic region’ (Vadartxh xwpa : 
Acts 18 23). r ; 

In Acts166 the Phrygo-Galatic district is given the 
full name; but in Acts 1823 it is simply called 7 Ppvyia 
(x#pa);? in the latter passage the Lyeaono-Galatic 
region, cf the cities Derbe and Lystra (Acts 146), is also 
mentioned, under the title TaNarex xwpa. 

Ramsay further holds that Paul was ‘actually in Asia’ 
when the prohibition to preach reached him (Church in 
R. Emp.) 75). 

Ramsay refuses therefore to understand the participle ‘ having 
been forbidden (xwAvdévres) as giving the reason for the step 
described in the words ‘they went through the region of Phrygia 
and Galatia (SejAov. .. xdpav), arguing that the order of verbs 
is also the order in time (7d. 89); in short, that AV ‘and were 
forbidden’ is correct (as though the Greek ran SemA@ov... 
kai éxwAv@yaav). This is not impossible, though harsh. It is 
noteworthy, however, that in his St, Peul, Ramsay follows 
Lightfoot (Bibl. Ess. 237) in retaining the reading (dceA@dvres) 
of the inferior MSS, upon purely subjective grounds? that can 
have no weight against the authority of the great MSS, The 
aorist, ‘they went through’ (uj\@ov) must be read, and the 
participle ‘having been prevented ’ (cwAv@evres) gives the reason, 
not so much for the action ‘they went through... region’ 
(StyAdov . . . ywpav), as for the suppressed verb implied in the 
emphasis put upon the expression ‘the Phrygia[n] and Galatic 
region’ as opposed to ‘in Asia’—‘they made a tour of the 
Phrygo-Galatic region (only, and confined themselves to that), 
having been forbidden,’ etc.4 


The point at which the prohibition was received is im- 
material, and is in no wise indicated, but is most 
naturally assumed to have been Antioch. 

In opposition to Ramsay, who, on grounds never fully 
explained, regards Acts 166-10 as ‘ the most remarkable, 
the most emotional, and the most instructive paragraph 


1 An inscription given by Sterrett, Epig. Journey, n. 92, 
mentions an éxarovrdpxny peyewvdpioy, or centurion of the 
Regio in which Antioch lay, i.e., Phrygia Galatica. St. wrongly 
alters his copy to Aeyewvdprov. In Str. 568 h 'Isavpexý, and 
Prol. v. 617, N Avreoxecamj, the word ywpa is to be supplied. 

2 So Ramsay, taking @pvyia as an adjective. It may be a 
noun and yet bear the same significance, for in inscriptions of 
Antioch the noun is often used=Galatic Phrygia, C/Z 3, Suppl. 
6313 and 6819. 

3 Ramsay, SZ. Paul, 195, ‘The succession of participles suits 
so perfectly the strange and unique character, the hurry, and the 
deep-lying emction of the passage . . . the unusual emotion de- 
manded the unusual expression.’ 

4 The explanation given by Askwith (Tke Ep. to Gal. 34), 
who takes the participle predicatively, ‘they went through 
forbidden,’ seems to amount to the same thing. 
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in Acts’ (Church in R. Emp. 484), we must call atten- 
tion to the hiatus between 6:7\Gov and édNOdrtes. 

All mention of entry upon Asian Phrygia is omitted, together 
with the reasons which led 10 such entry; for it is only by 
anticipation from the subsequent ‘they assayed 10 go into 
Bithynia’ that such reason (é.e., the desire to evangelize 
sithynia) can be adduced. Seeing that at the outset no in- 
tention of opening up new ground was expressed by Paul (Acts 
15 36; the implication seen by Ramsay in Acts 163 [Church in 
R. Emp. 75) is unjustifiable in the face of the words rots övras 
èv tots TómoLis Exeivors), We require some explanation of his going 
N, instead of retracing his BEDS, or descending to Attalia, as 
on the first journey (Acts 1425).1 (Cp, however, below, § 10 n.) 

Further, we must not demand a too rigid parallelism 
in meaning between the phrases of Acts 166 and 1823. 
The North Galatian view makes them mean precisely the 
same thing, accounting for the difference in form by 
saying that the route was reversed on the third journey ; 
and Ramsay, but for different reasons, regards ‘ Phrygia’ 
(Ppuylav) of Acts 1823 as equivalent to the whole ex- 
pression ‘ the Phrygia[n] and Galatic region’ (r. Ppvyiav 
Kal Tadarexny xwpar) of Acts166. Acts 1823, how- 
ever, should rather be brought into closer connection 
than is usually the ease with the resumption of the nar- 
rative in Acts 191 after the digression about Apollos. 
The word ‘ Phrygia’ (Ppuvylavy) must be taken in Acts 
18 23 in the sense natural and obvious in this passage, as 
a noun (ep Acts 210). It here indicates the xon-Galatian 
part of Phrygia, the special region thereof being particu- 
larised as ‘the upper country’ (Tà dvwTepixà pépn of 
Acts191) which, following Ramsay (Church in R. Emp. 
94), we explain as the district traversed by the shorter 
hill-road by way of Seiblia and the Cayster Valley. In 
his most recent utterances Ramsay connects the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Eumeneia and this region 
with this passage (Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 2502 715; 
cp Expos. '95a, p. 389). i : 

That ‘Phrygia’ in Acts 1823 is to be taken as including, or 
even solely signifying, Asan Phrygia is supported by the para- 
phrase given by Asterius, bishop of Amaseia, in Pontus, about 
400 A.D. —peTHAGer ov ex KopivOov mpos Thr Twv Iiriĉorv xwpav’ 
eira mhv Avkaoviay Kal tas ms Ppvyias méActs KatadaBur, 
kaxelOey Thy ’Agiav emirxeWauevos, ctra hy Maxedoviay, Kowvos 
Hy THs olxovuérs biddoxadros (Latr. Gr., ed. Migne, xl., Hom. 8). 
The traditional confusion of the Syrian with the Pisidian 
Antioch does not justify Zahn (47#/.1136) in setting this 
evidence aside as a mere false inference. ‘he passage proves 
that Asterins interpreted ‘the Galatic region’ E Vadarixny 
Nopa) of Acts 1523 as Lycaonia (against the N. Galatian hypo- 
thesis) ; but it also proves that he took Ẹpvyíav to signify the 
country between the Galatic region and Asia (using the latter 
term in the narrower Byzantine sense). A possible re- 
joinder might be based upon the words ‘confirming all the 
disciples,’ in Acts 18 23—that, on the hypothesis expressed 
above, there could not have been any ‘disciples’ in Asian 
Phrygia at the time of Paul’s passage through that region. Yet 
we must grant the probability of the expansion of the teaching 
from the Christian centres in Galatian Phrygia and Lycaonia, 
even as from Ephesus in Asia ata later date. Paul’s work would 
be wrongly conceived as that of a pioneer simply. vy, J. W. 


11. Case for North Galatian Theory. 


The following paragraphs are devoted to a statement 
of the reasons which in the view of the writer compel 
adoption of the North Galatian theory. 

i. General case for North Galatian theory. —It may 
perhaps conduce to a dispassionate consideration of 
these if it is pointed out at once that the 


pa daa question is, after all, not one of first-rate 
theory: moment. How comparatively subor- 


dinate in iniportance it is is illustrated 
even in the strange way in which it has 
severed allies and united opponents.? 

It would be a great mistake to imagine that the 
establishment of the South Galatian theory would mean 
the vindication of the thorough credibility of the whole 


1 So also Zahn (£7n#/.1135) rightly protests against the in- 
variable but unjustifiable assumption that Bithynia was Paul’s 
goal from the moment that Asia was closed against him. ‘ Der 
Absicht aber, nach B. vorzudringen, wird erst in dem Moment 
gedacht, wo P. nahe an der Grenze B. und zugleich an einem 
Punkt stand, wo eine andere Strasse nach Mysien abging.’ 

2 Thus we find conservative theologians lke Zahn and 
Zöckler ranged on opposite sides, and similarly critical writers 
like Hausrath and tipes —Zatin and Hausrath supporting 
the South, and Zöckler and Lipsius the North Galatian theory. 
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of Acts, or that to prove the North Galatian theory ' second pair of these four cities, Iconium and Antioch 


would be to discredit the book entirely. Only a few 
sections of Acts areinvolved. The rest of the book has 
to be tried by other tests (ACTS, §§ 2 4-7 12-14; cp also 
such articles as APOLLOS, BARJESUS, CORNELIUS, 
CiuristtAN, COMMUNITY, COUNCIL, SIMON MAGUS, 
Turupas). Nor can acceptance of the North Galatian 
theory be said to cast a reflection on the author of 
Acts that is excessively grave. He has not stated 
what is untrue; he has simply omitted to mention a 
subject at its proper place and touched upon it very 
slightly when he mentions it later—the subject, namely, 
of the founding of the Galatian churches. Much more 
serious (to confine ourselves to Galatia) is a shortcoming 
of a different kind—his total failure, namely, to mention 
another matter of which we learn from the epistle to 
the Galatians. The appearance of the Judaizers, their 
baleful influence, and Paul’s polemic against them con- 
stitute one of the most important chapters in the history 
of early Christianity, and yet Acts does not mention 
them at all. Still this charge does not depend on the 
acceptance of the North Galatian theory; it is quite 
as serious from the point of view of the other. It is 
unnecessary, however, to anticipate here what will have 
to be said later (see § 19); we proceed accordingly to 
lay down a general basis for the discussion of the 
question which ought to be treated as purely historical. 

It is established beyond dispute that in Paul’s time 
the districts in which are situated Derbe, Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antiochia Pisidia—z.e., the cities visited 
by him on what is usually called his first missionary 
journey (Acts 13 f.)— belonged to Galatia Provincia 
{see above, § 3), and that in official usage the word 
Galatia also included them.} 


Derbe and Lystra lay in that part of Lycaonia which had been 
added to the province of Galatia; Iconium and Antioch in the 
portion of Phrygia 2 which then belonged to the same province. 


Thus it becomes in a general way not impossible that 
the epistle to the Galatians may have been addressed to 
the churches of South or New Galatia. 

il. Any churches tn North Galatia ?—The possibility 
would be changed into certitude if Paul had founded 
no churches at all in North Galatia. In that case Acts 
166 1823, the only places in Acts where mention is 
made of Galatia, would have to be understood of South 
Galatia, for churches in Galatia are presupposed in 1823 
at least. 

Ramsay, the most recent and most cautious advocate 
of this theory in Great Britain, at the outset, and even 

down to p. 77 f. of the 3rd ed. of his 
eso Church, identified the ‘cities’ traversed 


ao by Paul and Silas according to Acts 164 f. 
Galatia ? with the four we have mentioned — Derbe 


and Lystra (already visited in 161), 
Iconium (incidentally mentioned in 162), and Antioch 
(last named in l42r}. On this view he explained the 
‘And they went through’ (d:9\Oov 6€) of 166 as ' geo- 
graphical recapitulation of the journey’ through the 


1 See especially Pliny, ZZV v. 42146 4; Ptol. v. 41143 also 
Pliny, HN v. 2795; Tac. Ann. 1335 156, cp Hist.29; cp 
Ramsay in St. 626. et eccles. 421-39, and Exp., ’986, p. 129 
= Historical Commentary on Galatians, 318-320 (chap. 24). 

2 At that time Iconium belonged, more strictly, to Lycaonia. 
Acts 146, however, seems to represent Lycaonia as being first 
entered on the way from Iconium to Lystra. Ramsay, there- 
fore (Church, chap. 2 5), assumes that the author is here following 
the ancient popular usage in accordance with which Iconium 
belonged to Phrygia ; so in Xenophon (Anab. i. 219) and even 
down to the second century a.p. According to Ramsay (chap. 
23), Antioch in Paul’s time belonged to Phrygia, and ought to 
have been called ‘on the side of Pisidia’ (ù mpds Tleaedia), to 
distinguish it from a city of the same name on the Mzander, on 
the border of Phrygia and Caria. From this, he considers, came 
the abbreviation (Acts 13 14) ‘ Pisidian Antioch’ (Avredxeta ġ 
Tltoedéa), whilst at a later date the conception Pisidia was so 
far extended that it included Antioch, and the reading of D, 
‘Antioch of Pisidia’ (‘Avredxeca ris Teotdias), came to be 
appropriate. The non-Galatian portion of Lycaonia constituted 
the kingdom of king Antiochus; the non-Galatian portion of 
Phrygia belonged to the province of Asia. 
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that is to say, through Galatian Phrygia. 

On the other hand, in an appendix to the same book, p. xiit, 
he finds in 164 / only the Lycaonian-Galatian churches, Derbe 
and Lystra, named in 16 1, together with the Syrian and Cilician, 
mentioned in 15 41, and no longer saysof 166 that it recapitulates 
the journey, but that the journey ‘is resumed from Lystra’— 
as from the last point which, according to the narrative, Paul 
and Silas had reached. In agreement with this, in St. Paul, 
chap. 81 (180 /.), he expressly controverts the interpretation of 
162 according to which Paul had already reached Iconium by 
way of Lystra. 


In both views of the matter, however, Ramsay takes 
‘the Phrygia(n) and Galatic region’ (rhv Ppvyiav Kal 
Tadarixhy x.) to mean the regio—i.e., the portion of the 
province which by its ancient popular name is Phrygian, 
but by its new official designation is Galatian. Thus he 
takes ‘and’ (kal) as= sive, and ' Phrygia’ as adjectival, 
just as ‘Galatic’ is. In 1823, according to Church), 
chap. 5, n. 1 (p. 90), ‘the same territory’ is intended 
as in 166; all that we have is a ‘variation in form’ 
(or ‘in order’)——‘the Galatic region and Phrygia’ 
(T. Tararcxhy x. kal Ppvylay)—and this is ' correct and 
excellent, if ‘t Phrygia ” here is a noun.’ 

For further elucidation Ramsay refers to p. 93. 
There, however, we find him expressing another view, 
namely, that in 1823 are included not only Iconium 
and Antioch but also Derbe and Lystra. ‘If the writer 
wished to carry out this complicated phraseology he 
would have had to say: Lycaono-Galatic and Phrygo- 
Galatic. He avoids the difficulty by using the simple 
phrase: the Galatic country.’ “The Galatic region’ 
thus, according to Ramsay, here includes the Lycaonian 
and the Phrygian portion of the province of Galatia. 
This is implied, also, in the expression immediately 
following the words quoted above: ‘after traversing 
which, Paul would reach Asian Phrygia.’ On this view, 
accordingly, ‘Phrygia’ in 1823 denotes, not (as in 166) 
the portion of Phrygia belonging to the province of 
Galatia, but that which belonged to the province of Asia. 

In the appendix (p. xiit) Ramsay expresses a third view 
—that in 1823 'Galatic region’ is only ‘ Lycaonia 
Galatica, whilst '‘ Phrygia ” is Phrygia Galatica.’} 

Further, as regards the prohibition to preach in Asia 
—.e., according to Ramsay, in the province of Asia— 
Ramsay's former view (Church®), 75 ; also app. p. xiit) 
was that Paul had already received it in Antiochia 
Pisidia. In the Æxpos., '95a, p. 392, and in Church, 
75, however, he maintains that it came to him only 
after he had already entered the province of Asia. In 
either view, however, this ‘ being prevented’ (kwAv0év7es) 
comes in point of time after ‘they went through’ (d:9A- 
dov)—what Ramsay holds to be linguistically possible 
(Abov KwArvoévres=OijOov kal éexwrAOnoay = ĝe- 
Oóvres ExwrOnoar ; Church, chap. 4 ad fn., p. 89 in 
3rd and 4th editions, in 4th ed. also 485 f; St 
Paul, chap. 94, n. 2), At the same time, he declares 
(Expos. '95a, p. 393, n. 1; Church), 486) his South 
Galatian theory to be ' perfectly consistent with taking 
Kwdvbévres [‘‘ being prevented ”] as giving the reason 
for 6eA\Oov [' went through’"’].’ It is hard to perceive 
how this can be; but, in any case, as has been noted 
above (§ 7), Ramsay has changed his position, inas- 
much as now (S¢. Paul, ch. 91 [p. 195 /-]), along with 
Lightfoot (Bibl. Ess. 237 f.) he follows the ‘inferior 
manuscripts’ (reading ‘And having traversed 
having been forbidden . . . having come over against 
Mysia, they attempted, etc.’; similarly AV; dceAdévres 
ôè . . . KwrtvuOdvres . . . éXObvres karà Thy Muolav 
éreipator, ete.). This reading of TR ‘suits the South 
Galatian theory admirably’; but the reason he gives 
for preferring it is purely subjective (see above, col. 


1 Similarly St. Paul, chap. 546 (pp. 104, 111 f.); Stud. bibl. et 
eccles.456; Church), 482 f and go*, whilst p. 93, word for 
word agreeing with Churchi), follows the second view. And 
in $Z. Paul, chap.94,n 1(p. 210 J); Stud. bibl. et eccles. Lew; 
Church\), go* 483; Gat. introd., § 19, p- 209, he holds‘ Phrygia’ 
(Ppvyiav) in 1823 to be an adjective. See below, § 13. He 
has not changed his view of 166. 
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1595, n. 3}. Considerations of this kind do not admit 
of argument; but it may be said that the MSS HLP 
which support the reading have no weight. 

With regard to the correct reading ‘they went through, 

. . being prevented’ (Abov . . . KwdvOévres), it 

has to be maintained that the participle 

10. No; to ae ee hi t 
Korth Galatia must contain, if not something ante- 

* cedent to ‘they went’ (6:7\Gov), at 
least something synchronous with it, in no case a thing 
subsequent to it, if all the rules of grammar and all 
sure understanding of language are not to be given up. 

Synchronism is what is denoted by the aorist participle (for 
example) in 124, where it precedes the verb, and in 17 26, where 
it follows it;1 2335 and even 2513 must be similarly taken if 
the text is to be accepted (WH conjecture some primitive 
error, and prefer with cursives, Vg., elc., the fut. agmagdmevot). 
In 166, however, ‘being prevented’ (cxwAv@éyres) could be con- 
ceived to refer to something synchronous with ‘they went’ 
(StqAGov) only if Asia (Agia) could be taken to denote the same 
country as ‘the Phrygia(n) and Galatic region’ (h @puyia xa 
Tadarixy xpa) In point of fact, however, only Phrygia 
can be taken to mean a portion of Asia, and that only in one 
case—viz., when ‘Asia’ is understood as meaning the entire 
province of that name; yet Galatia, whether taken as desig- 
nating a district of country or as the name of a province, is 
in any case distinct from Asia. 

Thus ‘being prevented’ (kwAv@évres) must be held 
to have been antecedent to ‘they went’ (d:7\@ovr). 
Again, as Ramsay himself assumes, the prohibition 
to preach in Asia cannot naturally be supposed to 
have been made until Paul had entered Asia, or (at 
least) was on the point of doing so. From Lystra, 
where we left him (162[-s]), it is impossible to pass 
directly into Asia (the nearest portion of which would 
be Asian Phrygia); Asia could be entered only after 
traversing Galatian Phrygia (Iconium and Antioch). 
This region, accordingly, must have been passed 
through Jdefore the occurrence of the ‘ preventing’ 
{xwd\verOa). Now, if a journey through this same 
Galatian Phrygia (as Ramsay understands the geo- 
graphical name) is indicated in the text as having 
Jollowed the ‘ preventing,’ the journey in question can 
only have consisted in a renewed visit to the churches 
which had just been left. If this were what the author 
really meant, he would expose himself to a charge of 
very great carelessness for not having been more ex- 
plicit; but if he did not know that a return was involved, 
an accusation of geographical confusion would become 
inevitable. Moreover, it would be contrary to the 
whole practice of Paul (see e.g., 167 7), because he 
had been prohibited from preaching in a given district, 
to give up all search for a new field for his activities, 
and consent to have his mission brought to a stand in 
a country which he had just left as being already suffi- 
ciently provided for.? 

Thus, we must take ‘the Phrygia(n) and Galatic region’ 
(riv Ppvyiav kal Tadarixhy xvpav) to mean something 


1 So also in Gal. 319, where Ramsay (Z-x4., '98, p. 333 = 
Gal. 381 [ch. 38]) wrongly takes dcarayeis 6’ ayyéAwy, ‘ ordained 
through angels,’ as something following 6 vómos mpoorerédy— 
‘the law was added ’—in point of time. 

2 This improbable supposition seems to be the inevitable 
result even of the attempt made above in § 7. If the pro- 
hibition to preach in Asia (Acts 166) constitutes the reason, 
not for the journey of Paul and Silas through the Galatian 
portion of Phrygia (and thus through Iconium and Antiochia 
Pisidia), but for a fact which the reader is left to infer from 
the explanation given, viz., that ‘they confined themselves to 
this region,’ then they must either have remained in Antioch, 
which according to § 7 they had already reached, or they 
must have retraced their steps. Moreover, we fail to find 
that any such additional fact is suggested by the simple 
statement ‘And they went through,’ etc. (duyAdov Sè, «.7.A.), 
or that when supplied it harmonises with the subsequent 
context. According to v. 7 Paul and Silas did xo¢ confine 
themselves to the Phrygo-Galatian territory, but advanced 
farther to the N. Thus in very deed we havea ‘ hiatus’ ;— 
not, however, between ‘they went through’ (t#AGov, v. 6) and 
‘[Then] they went’ (é€A@dv7es, v. 7), two expressions which, on 
the view we are about to develop, hang excellently well to- 
gether, but between the (supplied) notion that Paul and Silas 
were restricted to Phrygo-Galatia, and the actual continued 
journey to the N. (€A@ovres, etc.) The ‘hiatus’ is obviated as 
soon as the supplement is taken away. 
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else than Galatian Phrygia (or otherwise Galatian 
Lycaonia), In that case, however, the only remaining 
alternative is to take ‘ Galatic region’ as meaning Old 
Galatia. ‘Phrygia’ can then be that portion of Galatian 
Phrygia which—if we assume the prohibition to preach 
in Asia to have been received in Galatian Phrygia— 
Paul and Silas had not yet traversed, but had to tra- 
verse in order to reach North Galatia: or it can be 
Asian Phrygia, if they thought they could reach North 
Galatia by this route more easily, or if they had already 
entered Asian Phrygia before the prohibition came. 
That this last is what had actually occurred is now 
assumed, as already mentioned, by Ramsay himself; 
and that it was only the preaching in Asia that was 
interdicted, not the travelling through it, is excellently 
argued by himself from the fact that in 167, at Bithynia, 
mention of the prohibition to travel through it is ex- 
pressly added. 

It is objected that North Galatia is very difficult of 
access to travellers. Broadly, however, this cannot be 
granted if we look at the roads 


11. Paul's route which are shown in Ramsay's own 


Face map.! That Judaizers in particular 

5 were able to find their way thither 

easily enough is shown by the fact that Jewish 
names occur in as many as five inscriptions of 


Old [North] Galatia (C/G 3 4045 4074 4088 4092; add 
4087 with Ramsay, Gal., introd., § 15, p. 169, and 
REJ 1077 ['85]). The only point for consideration 
is as to whether Paul and Silas could have found a 
tolerable route into North Galatia from their last halt- 
ing-place before 166. If, as Ramsay will have it, this 
halting-place was Antiochia Pisidia, the direct route 
northwards lay over the Sultan Dagh. If this range 
could not be crossed, it was possible to go round it, 
either eastward through Galatian Phrygia or westward 
through Asian Phrygia. The only remaining geographi- 
cal difficulty is as to how they could subsequently get 
out of North Galatia xara tv Muoiay (167). Whether 
we take this to mean ' over against Mysia’ (cp 277), or 
‘in the neighbourhood of Mysia,’ is immaterial ; in 
either case, a point is intended from which it would be 
possible to go to Bithynia also. Such a point is best 
found in Asian Phrygia. 

Although North Galatia is the last region mentioned as tra- 
versed before 167, we are not precluded from supposing that, after 
passing through some part of Phrygia into North Galatia, Paul 
and Silas actually made their way from North Galatia into the 
northern part of Asian Phrygia. Ramsay assumes that the 
journey from 166 to 167 must have been due N. through Asian 
Phrygia. Thus, North Galatia would be excluded because 
not named. This assumption, however, is not compelled by the 
text. Even on Ramsay's interpretation of 166 as referring to 
Galatian Phrygia, the journey through one district is omitted in 
Acts—that, namely, through Asian Phrygia—unless ‘ being pre- 
vented’ (xwAv6épres) is to be taken as subsequent to ‘they went’ 
(S:jAGov). At this point, in fact, the narrative is curt; and 
assuredly it admits of being filled up in the sense indicated above 
quite as readily as in that advocated by Ramsay. 

In 1823 the text is explicit in favour of the assumption 
that Paul’s route was directed to North Galatia and lay 
through Cappadocia, in other words, somewhat as 
follows :—wviza Arabissos, Kokussos, Arasaxa, Matiane, 
Archelais, Parnassos, and then Ancyra, Germa, 
Pessinus. 

Had Paul gone through Cilicia to South Galatia, he would 
certainly have strengthened the Cilician churches also; and this 
would have been mentioned, as in 1541, all the more because in 


18 23 stress is laid upon ‘in order’ (xa@e&ys). That is further a 
reason why we should not think of this third journey (if North 


1 The only route by which Ephesus, it may be remarked, can 
be reached from Ancyra, the capital of Old [North] Galatia, is a 
circuitous route, leading first to the north-westward almost as 
far as to the Black Sea (crossing the river Sangarius, NE of 
Nicza in Bithynia) and then turning southward to Kotiaion ; 
and yet (Ramsay, Ær., 98a, p- 413= Gal 254 [chap. 6]) between 
the two cities there was such ‘abundant (or ‘easy’) com- 
munication’ as ‘leaves it,’ in Ramsay's opinion, ‘ unexplained 
why Paul's news [of the Galatians’ change of altitude referred 
to in Gal. 16] was so sudden and so completely disastrous,’ even 
if one ‘places Galatians as early as possible in the Ephesian 
residence’ of Paul. 
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Galatia is regarded as its goal) as having, nevertheless, been 
taken (as the second had been) through Cilicia and South 
Galatia (cp § 17). In that case, moreover, the idea conveyed 
by ‘Galatic region’ (YadAatixy xwpa) would become unclear. 

According to what has just been said, the Phrygia of 
1823 will be not the Galatian but the Asian Phrygia, 
as the route from N. Galatia to Ephesus (191) lay 
through the latter, not through the former (see above, 
§ 11, note, and § 7, end). In 166 also we must under- 
stand the Asian Phrygia, not the Galatian, a question 
which up to this point of the enquiry has been left open 
(cp, further, § 15, end). The successive journeys, 
then, are to be figured thus: according to 166, Paul 
had already come from South Galatia westwards 
as far as to Asia (for what we are to understand, 
more exactly, by this, see below, §§ 14/7), or at 
least to the neighbourhood of Asia; then, in con- 
sequence of the prohibition to preach there, he directed 
his steps in a north-easterly direction, and reached 
North [Old] Galatia through Asian Phrygia, 

If it be felt, with Ramsay, that North Galatia had too unim- 
portant a place in the movement of the world to deserve to be 
chosen by Paul as a mission field, it always remains open to us 
to suppose his objective to have been East Bithynia, that he 
tarried in North Galatia on the way only on account of illness, 
and that as soon as he had recovered sufficiently he made for 
West Bithynia. 

According to 1823, on the other hand, if we do not 
neglect the changed order of the words, he travelled 
from the E. through Cappadocia into North Galatia in 
the first instance, and afterwards into Asian Phrygia 
and thence to Ephiesus. 

Linguistically also the North Galatian theory thus 
offers three great advantages. First, it enables us to 

A -4:, interpret ‘Galatic region’ 7 
12. Linguistic _, Pre BIOR a 
xöpa) in both passages consistently ; 

advantages of A sted 7 : 
;nn 50 also ‘Phrygia’ (Ppvyia); whilst, 

North Galatian Ane R te : 
theory according to Ramsay’s second view 
i (referred to above; see § g), both 
expressions and, according to his third view, ‘ Galatic 
region,’ have to be taken in 1823 in a sense different 
from that which they bear in 166. Secondly, it does 
justice to the changed order in which the words occur, 
which Ramsay certainly does not. Lastly, on this 
view the association of the two geographical names 
becomes correct, whilst in 1823 alike according to the 
second and according to the third view of Ramsay, we 
have the anomaly that the first member of the pair is 
designated by the name of the province of which it 
forms a part, whilst the second is designated by its 
own special name without any indication of the province 

to which it belongs. 

On Ramsay's second interpretation, according to which the 
two districts belong to separate provinces, uniformity would 
have demanded that both provinces should be named—the 
Galatic and the Asian region (though, indeed, this would not 
tell which region of each of the provinces is intended). The 
confusion of the text of Acts 1823 would be the more incredible 
because the second member would denote the Phrygian region 
without more precise designation, whilst the firs: member also 
contains, as Ramsay holds, a Phrygian region—namely, that 
belonging to the province of Galatia. 

According to Ramsay’s third view both members belong to the 
same province—Galatia. On that hypothesis it becomes all the 
more inconceivable that the first member (Galatian Lycaonia) 
should be called simply ‘the Galatian region,’ as if the second 
(Galatian Phrygia) were not equally a Galatian region. As on 
Ramsay’s second view we should have expected to read ‘the 
Galatian and the Asian region,’ so, on his third, uniformity 
would demand ‘the Lycaonian and the Phrygian region’ 
(supply, ‘of the province of Galatia’). 

Ramsay now says (S¢. Paul, chap. 546) that in 
Lycaonia ‘Galatic region’ (Taħarıxh xyópa) without 
qualification was a current expression used to distin- 
guish the Galatian Lycaonia from that region of 
Lycaonia which belonged to king Antiochus. If this 
be so, we have in this member of the phrase not an 
official but a quite local expression. How, then, could 
any writer have coupled with this as a second member, 
by the use of a common article, another expression 
which has no local usage to justify it? 

Who could be expected to understand even this second 
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expression correctly? According to Ramsay—St, Paul repre- 
sents his third view—only Galatian Phrygia is intended; but 
the anthor says ‘Phrygia’ without qualification. Moreover, 
who could be expected to understand the first expression? In 
Phrygia also one could equally well use the phrase ‘Galatic 
region’ (VaAartxy xwpa), without qualification, to distinguish 
Galatian Phrygia from Asian Phrygia. In fact, Ramsay himself 
(Church), 482) adds: ‘When persons at a distance dis- 
tinguished the two parts [viz., of Lycaonia], they of course sub- 
stituted [‘ Lycaonia '] Avxaovía for [‘region’] xwpa, designating 
them as Lycaonia Antiochiana and Lycaonia Galatica.’ This is 
exactly what the author of Acts does not do. 


In a word, we have here three pieces of carelessness 
which Ramsay ought not to have attributed to an 
author whom he ranks as a historian with Thucydides 
(St. Paul, p. 3 f.) On the North Galatian theory the 
meaning of ‘Galatic region’ (Tadarixh xadpa) is clear 
without any knowledge of local phraseology. 

Ramsay (Church, 79-81, got, Exp., 98d, pp. 126-128 
=Gal, 314-316 [chap. 23]) maintains that for North 

1 ‘ Galatia the form ‘ Galatia’ (Tadaria) is 

3. In spite ; ee 
; always used, and urges the adjectival 

of ‘Taar f ; E : : 
ate: orm ‘ Galatic’ as proving that a region 
Pat in added to Galatia only at a later date is 
intended. As an analogy he cites Pontus Galaticus. 
In this case, however, the indication that the district 
did not originally belong to Galatia lies not in the 
adjective but in the substantive (Pontus); and the 
case will not be changed even if, for the sake of 
brevity, the substantive is dropped, for the reader 
would still have supplied the word Pontus. The 
substantive ‘region’ (x@pa), also, Ramsay considers 
to be against the interpretation ‘Old Galatian,'’ and 
to point to a new district recently added; and the 
position is supported (Church), 483) by the newly- 
adopted rendering of ‘Phrygia’ (@puyia) in 1823 as 
an adjective, inasmuch as hereby, besides the Ly- 
caonian, the Phrygian district which had been newly 
added to Galatia is designated as ‘region’ (xdépa). 
But in Mk. 15 ‘the Judæa region’ (7 "lovdaia yw&pa) is 
quite the same as ‘ Judæa’ (7 "Tovdéala) in the parallel 
Mt. 35. In truth, it is quite arbitrary to assume, as 
Ramsay does, that region (yw#pa) must necessarily be 
the Greek equivalent for regio in the sense of an officially 
delimited division ofa province. lf ‘region’ (yépa) ina 
non-official sense means simply ‘district,’ then ‘ Galatic 
region’ (Taħarıx) ywpa) will naturally mean the district 
inhabited by Galatians properly so-called—7.e., ‘Old’ 
[North] Galatia. Nor would this meaning be excluded 


` evenif ‘region’ (xw&pa) were to be taken in the official sense. 


There is, however, absolutely nothing remarkable in 
the author's employment of the non-official language. 
He does it, for example, also in Lk.28 826 1513-15 
1912 Acts 1039 2620 (cp Jn. 1154). In so doing he 
follows the usage of the LXX (7 x@pa trav Xaddalwy, 
Gen. 1128 31 Neh.97; rv ‘Acoupiwy, Is. 2713; Tay 
"Tovéaiwy, 18.1917; év xwpa Aiyvurriwv, Is. 1919; 
Alyérrov, |s.1920; els yy Nyelp eis xopav "Eddy, 
Gen. 323[4] [xøpa thus=y%: just as in I] 2831 77 
and ywpa are parallel]). This use of language de- 
prives of all force Ramsay's question (Zx/., '984, p. 126 
=Gal. 314 [ch. 23]): ‘ Why should Luke alone employ 
everywhere a different name for the country, diverging 
from the universal usage of Greek and Latin writers, 
and also from his master Paul?’ Lk.’s use of ‘region’ 
(x#pa) shows that he is employing not (ina strict sense) 
a name but a periphrasis as in Acts 10 39 2620 (xWpa Tijs 
*Iovdalas). Perhaps the purpose of the periphrasis is 
to suggest the participation of the inhabitants in the 
events recorded (cp col. 1604, n. 3). It may even be 
conjectured that Lk. uses ‘region’ (xwWpa) in the non- 
official sense in all the other passages also (Acts 1349 
[as in Lk. 1514], Acts 1220 Lk. 31), perhaps also in Acts 
81, although the plural (x@pac) can also mean the 
country districts as contrasted with the town, as in Lk. 
2121. As for the divergence from the practice of 
Paul in particular, since that apostle would certainly 
have found such a periphrasis inappropriate in passages 
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so formal as Gal.l2 r Cor.161 (2 Tim. 410), we are 
unable to find in these few passages any proof that he 
never expressed himself otherwise. On the other hand, 
we cannot share Ramsay's presupposition that the 
author of Acts was a companion of Paul and painfully 
followed his manner of expressing himself execpt in 
cases where he could follow a usage that had a Greek 
rather than a Roman flavour (see next col., note 2, end). 

Ramsay insists that, on account of the common 

article, the words ‘the Phrygia(n) and Galatie region’ 
A 4 + 
Ppvyl i PaXtarixny 

i nd of etter ("SANE Toa xere 
con mon articles © | 6 must denote a single territory, 
* which must thus have lain in South 
Galatia. This cannot be conceded, if only because 
‘and’ (kal) in the sense of ‘or’ (sive) can never be 

the rule, but only at most a rare exception.! 

Ramsay himself has withdrawn this contention by his further 
elaboration of his argument in the .rfos., '954, pp. 26-40. 
‘There he says rightly, that the writer of Acts regards two 
substantives, when he takes them together under one article, 
as a unity only in a certain sense—namely, asa pair. He denies 
the applicability of this rule to 166, not because in this passage 
we are dealing with adjectives, not substantives, but only 
because the two, if regarded as different countries, would belong 
to different provinces (‘ Phrygia’ [Ppvyía], he says rightly, on 
this view—that is, on the North Galatian theory—must be the 
part pertaining to the province of Asia), and because, accordingly, 
preaching had been prohibited in Phrygia but not in Galatia. 

“ven if this distinction had to be made, there was 
nothing in it to prevent the writer, in so summary a 
narrative, from ineluding both districts under one 
article.? To do so beeame still easier as he employed 
the common substantive ‘region,’ xwpa (it is best, with 
Ramsay, to take ‘ Phrygia’ [Ppvyia] in 166, as well as 
in 1823, as an adjective).$ 

Apart from this, there is another answer to Ramsay's 
objection. If by Phrygia (following one of the two 
possibilities mentioned above, § 10, end) we are to 
understand the remaining portion of Galatian Phrygia 
which Paul and Silas had still to traverse before enter- 
ing North Galatia, the prohibition to preach applies to 
this just as little as to the ‘Galatic region’ (laAarexy 
xwpa). Or, if Asian Phrygia is intended—the con- 
clusion come to under § 1r—and by Asia not the entire 
province of Asia but only ‘in the popular sense’ ‘the 
Ægean coast lands’ without Phrygia (§ 15; cp Ramsay, 
Church, chap. 82), the prohibition to preach applies 
to Phrygia as little as to the 'Galatic region’ and the 
two quite accurately constitute a pair. 

It would not, it is true, be permissible to take ‘ Asia’ 
in this popular sense if the view held by Ramsay— 

.., formerly at least (Church, 82)—were cor- 

A eA rect: the view, namely, that the narrative 
stri on Lk of Panl’s travels—a)} of them, not merely 
FIC * the ' we’ portions—under Paul's influence 
invariably uses the geographical expressions that were 
capable of more than one meaning in the official Roman 
sense, and that Luke, the author of the narrative, is 
distinguished by this from the usage of Acts elsewhere, 
which in 29 f. (where Phrygia is mentioned along with 

1 Ramsay even supports this rendering (St. Paul, ch. 94, n. 1, 
p. 210.7.) by Acts 139—‘ Saul, who also [is] Paul, —Zañàos 6 xat 
IIatAos—as if ‘also’ and ‘or’ were the same cy Winer’s 
Gramin.) § 18, n. 6; in Moulton’s translation of the earlier 
edition, 133). Hardly less bold is the rule which he lays down 
in St. Paul, 2c. : ‘when a list is given in Greek, the items of 
which are designated by adjectives with the same noun, 
the regular order is to use the noun with the first 
alone’; and in Church(4), 486: ‘when two separate things, desig- 
nated by the same noun accompanied by different adjectives, 
are coupled together, the proper order is to express the noun 
with the first adjective and to leave it to be understood with the 
second.’ ‘He has himself found it necessary to recognise excep- 
tions in Strabo (Church), 486t). 

2 Ramsay (/.xfos., '95¢, pp. 29-33) does not venture to allege 
that in Acts two districts can be grouped under a common 
article only when they are politically connected; he is con- 
strained to add that this may happen also if they constitute a 
unity for the purpose of the mission. Even this, however, 
hardly holds good in 15 3, and certainly not in 19 2r or in—what 
he himself recognises as an exception—27 5. : 

3 Ramsay is mistaken in supposing that the adjectival char- 
acter of ‘ Phrygia’ (Ppvyia) is an argument against the North 
Galatian theory. 
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Asia), and perhaps also in 69, follows the popular use. 
Even at this earlier date, however, Ramsay found himself 
forced to concede that, in the ease of Iconium, Lk. 
follows the popular usage (see above, col. 1597, n. 2). 
As Ramsay now completely identifies the author of the 
entire book of Acts with the author of the journey- 
narrative (Sf, Paul, ch. 171), he is all the less justified in 
attributing to the latter in 166 a conception of ‘ Asia’ 
different from that in 29.1. Moreover, the critical view 
of Acts regards both passages as due to the author of 
the complete work, the ‘we’ source not beginning till 
169. Thus that ‘ Asia’ is used in the popular sense in 
166 becomes probable, because it is so used undoubtedly 
in 29 and the remaining passages in Acts admit of 
either interpretation. ? 

Here, then, we can now say still more precisely than 
in § rr that Paul, proceeding from South Galatia 
(Lystra, ete. 161-5) westwards, had already reached 
Asia (in the narrower sense) or at least its neighbour- 
hood (1664); that, on account of the prohibition to 
preach there, he directed his steps (166a) towards the 
NE., and founded, first, in Asian Phrygia, those 
churches which we find him visiting anew in 1823, and 
afterwards those in North Galatia.? As for the word 
Phrygia, it must unquestionably be used in the popular 
sense, for the word has no different official sense what- 
ever. The word thus includes in point of language the 
whole of the former territory of Phrygia, and it is only 
as a matter of fact that the meaning is limited to the 
Asian portion (see above, § rr). 

Apart, however, from the question whether Lk. ad- 
16. Or in Paul. hered exactly to the usage of Paul, 
it is quite unpermissible to say of 
Paul that he invariably confined himself to the official 
usage. 4 


1 Ramsay believes it possible from his point of view to main- 
tain so much at least—that Luke, as long as he was under the 
influence of Paul, and thus while he was writing out his memoirs 
of the journey, followed the official usage, and only afterwards 
adopted the popular. Such a change would in itself be remark- 
able enough. Moreover, see § 16. 

2 See the enumeration of them given elsewhere (As1A, col. 339 
end, col. 340 end). In Stud. bibl. et eccles. (4 43-46) Ramsay 
withdraws his concession of a popular use of the word Asia ina 
sense less extended than as denoting the province, because other 
writers of the same period use ‘ Asia’ only of the entire quarter 
of the globe if not of the province. But an author who, as in 
Acts29/7, names Phrygia alongside of Asia unquestionably 
does employ ‘Asia’ in a narrower sense than as denoting the 
province of this name ; and the fact remains, even if this usage 
is not followed by other writers. Against the restriction of the 
meaning to Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and smaller districts—in 
short, the Ægean coast lands— Ramsay, Stud. Bibl. 430/, 
urges that it did not come in till after the division of the province 
in 295 A.D. The point, however, is not whether exactly these 
districts are what is meant, but merely that Phrygia is not 
included along with them. On Ramsay’s own showing 
(Church, chap. 8 2) this was so also when the province of Asia was 
constituted in 133 B.C. ; and the narrower use of ‘ Asia’ (without 
Phrygia), which unquestionably occurs in Acts29, may be a 
survival from that time. As for the name Galatia, the fact 
of its not occurring in Acts13 4 might seem to make against its 
being used in Acts in the official sense. The objection would 
apply with double force on Ramsay’s assumption that when 
Luke mentions a certain district in which Paul proposes to 
make a missionary tour, he always names it by its comprehensive 
and official name before particularising (7-x/., ‘954, 35-40). The 
assumption, however, cannot be maintained. Ramsay himself 
in one place (Sz. Paul, ch. 51, p. 91) limits the assumption by 
the insertion of the word ‘ aR but he afterwards (7. 
ch. 91, p. 196) leaves it unqualified (‘ wherever’), Apart from 
the notices of entrances upon new missionary fields, Ramsay 
attributes the employment of the official phraseology to Luke 
in other places Als (ch. 61, no. 3, p. 135 7 and ch. 114, p- 
2537). On the other hand, in Ær., '986, p. 126=Gad. chap. 
23, p. 315, he accentuates the opposite view: ‘it has been shown 
in page after page of my SZ. Paul that Luke follows the Greek 
popular and colloquia] usage, as it was current among the more 
educated half of society in the cities of the Ægean land’ (cp 
§ 13, end). 

3 We assume, with Ramsay, that in Acts166 and in other 
(though not, as Ramsay holds, in all) pieces in Acts the ‘ going 
through’ (é¢épyec@ar) was accompanied with missionary preach- 
ing. See Asta, col. 340, n. 1. Compare also the conjecture 
regarding ‘region ' (xwWpa) above, § 13 (col. 1602, end). 

4 So Ramsay, Church, chap. 82, St. Paul, chap. 61, no. 3, 


l p. 13543 Exp., 984, pp. 29-32 125 /.=Gal. chap. 14, pp. 275- 
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The assertion may possibly hold good for 2 Cor. 11ọ, if, as 
Ramsay (£x/., '954, p. 38) tells us, Philippi did not belong to 
Macedonia in popular parlance, for 2 Cor. 118 /. certainly re- 
lates to the same events as Phil. 4154 Besides this instance, 
there is yet one other—curiously enough, unnoticed by Ramsay 
—which favours his view. Galilee and Samaria became incor- 
porated with Judæa as a single territory under Roman rule— 
according to Tane Ant. xix.92 Jii. 116, after the 
death of Herod Agrippa I. (Acts 1223) in 44 A.D., but accord- 
ing to Tacitus (Ax. 1254) after the deposition of Ventidius 
Cumanus in 52 A.D. (Schür. G/V 1 476 /, ET 2172/7). That the 
official name of this territory was Judæa we have evidence 
going as far back as 69 A.D. (Tac. Hist. 25) It can hardly be 
doubted, therefore, that the name had been already given to 
it in 44 A.D. (or 52 A.D.) If, now, we are at liberty to assume 
the existence of Christian churches in Galilee we may be sure 
that Paul did not intend to exclude them when he wrote 
1 Thess.214 Gal. 122. As, nevertheless, he mentions only 
Judæa, he appears to be following the official phraseology.} 

All the other passages adduced by Ramsay, on the 
other hand, prove nothing. 

Judæa is named by Paul in 2 Cor.116, Rom. 15 31 also; but 
here only the narrower meaning need be understood. 

Where, apart from 2 Cor. 119, he names Macedonia (1 Thess. 
17f 410, 1 Cor. 165, 2 Cor.116 213 7581, Rom.1526, and 
also Phil. 415) the apostle may be using the word quite as well 
in its popular as in its official sense. 

So also with the Syria and Cilicia of Gal.l21. The order 
in which they are named here is not in accordance with that in 
Acts9 301125 4, which brings Pau] from Jerusalem first to 
Cilicia, and then to Syria. Ramsay seeks to remove the dis- 
crepancy by showing that at that time Syria and Cilicia were 
united as a single province but had not received a common 
name. But should Paul ever have found it necessary to 
enumerate them in an order which was not that of his actual 
route, this necessity could only have arisen from the existence 
of a fixed and unvarying xsus loguendi such as we have for 
example in the case of provincia Bithynia et Pontus. Ramsay 
himself, however, has to confess that in the present instance he 
has not been able to find any proof of sucha fixed usage. All 
that he can adduce is a collocation of three names (Z.x4., ’984, 
p. 31 f. = Gal. ch. 14, p. 277 4.3 Stud. bibl. et eccl. 424) in 
accordance with which he designates the province on his own 
map in S#. Paul ‘provincia Syria et Cilicia et Phoenice’; but 
this he takes so little seriously that in the same work ($S. Paul 
ch. 81, p. 181r) he says ‘Cilicia was part of Syria.’ But that 
Paul is thinking of Syria and Cilicia as a geographical unity is 
rendered positively improbable by his repetition of the article 
(ris Supias xat THs KtAckias).2 

Where Paul then mentions Asta (1 Cor. 1619 2 Cor. 18) and 
Achaia (1 Thess.17 f. 2Cor.11 92 1110 Rom. 1526), the 
popular sense is quite as possible as the official. Indeed, if it is 
accepted as a fact (so, for example, by Ramsay) that Paul made 
some converts to Christianity in Athens (Acts 17 33,4), whilst yet 
we find him calling the Corinthian Stephanas (1 Cor. 116 16 15) his 
first convert in Achaia, he here uses Achaia in its popular sense, 
which, as Ramsay tells us (Ær2., ’954, p. 38), did not include 
Athens (see ACHAIA). If Rom. 1519 is assumed to be genuine 
and Tit.312 to have reference to it, Paul here uses //lyricusz 
in a wider sense, which includes the whole coast of Epirus as 
far as to Actium, where the Epirotic Nicopolis lay. Epirus 
never was part of Illyria, From 40 B.C. onwards they did not 
even touch each other; the southern border of Illyria was ninch 
farther N., passing through Scodra and Lissus on the Drilon. 
There are many other cities named Nicopolis, but not one of 
them in any district visited, so far as we know, by Paul. Ramsay 
does not express himself upon 1 Cor. 1615 and Tit. 3123 but on 
the other hand he notes that in Rom. 1519 Paul uses the Roman 
form ‘Illyricum’ whilst the Greeks used /¢/yztkos only as an 
adjective, the substantive being ///yrts (ExŻ., '984, p. 30= Gal. 
chap. 14, p. 2762). This, however, tells us nothing as to the 
geographical denotation of the expression.3 Further (Æx. and 


278, chap. 23, p. 314; also Zahn (Zind. in das NT, § 11, n. 
4), who, however, although a supporter of the South Galatian 
theory, traverses every other contention of Ramsay’s dealt with 
above in §§ 9-15 (so far as they are to be found in Church; St. 
Paul he had not yet seen). 

1 This of course will not hold good if we follow the chronology 
(based on Tacitus) adopted by O. Holtzmann (V7 Viche Zetigesch. 
128-130) and Harnack (Gesch. d. altchr. Lit. ii. [=Chronol.] 
1233-239), for in this case both epistles belong to a date earlier 
than the introduction of the official nomenclature. 

2 The omission of the second article, though adopted by 
Pamay as the right reading, is supported only by x* among the 
uncials, 

3 Toa like category belongs Ramsay's assertion (Zx4., ‘984, 
P- 135=Ga?. chap. 25, p. 321) that Paul of set purpose calls the 
Philippians P£7/7pAzsioz (Phil. 415), which ‘is the Greek repre- 
sentative of the Latin Philippensis, according to a rule familiar 
to archzologists . . . he avoids the Greek ethnic, which was 
Pidurmevs or Pidimmvds. He would not address the inhabitants 
of a Roman colony by a Greek name, but only by the Latin 
name written in Greek form.’ Elsewhere (/. of Theol. Stud. 
1116 [’99]) he says still more definitely: ‘the suffix -yovos was 
only used in Greek to reproduce Latin names.’ But—does not 
Homer call the Ithacans I@axjovoe (Od. 2 25 and often)? Bühler 
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Gal., as above) he lays emphasis on the point that in 2 Tim. 410 
Paul designates as Dalmatia the province which in Rom. 15 19 he 
had called ///yrtkox in agreement, he thinks, with the change in 
the name of Illyria which had actually happened in the closing 
years of the apostle’s life, Dalmatia having previously denoted 
only the southern portion of that province. It is, however, a 
mere hegging of the question to assume that the Dalmatia of 
2 Tim. 410 covers the same area as the Hlyria of Rom. 1519. 
Dalmatia in Timothy could quite as easily mean that part of 
Illyria which in popular speech had retained its old name. 


Further, it is not legitimate to argue for Paul's adop- 
tion of the official phraseology from the fact that he 
nowhere employs geographical expressions which have 
only a popular but no official meaning ; before doing 
so, it would be necessary to produce passages in which 
Paul-had occasion to use such expressions, and yet 
avoided doing so. Lastly, that Paul must have followed 
the official usage on account of the manner in which 
his missionary activity connected itself with the official 
capitals (Zxp., 950, p. 35 /., and often) is a mere theory 
that proves nothing. 

Moreover, even if Paul did invariably follow the 
official practice, the conclusion so often based upon 
this—viz., that Paul must by Galatia have meant South 
Galatia—would still be quite illegitimate. As if North 
Galatia did not equally belong to the province of 
Galatia! Thus, if we assume the word Galatia to be 
used in its official sense, it becomes only a possibility, 
not a necessity, that our epistle was addressed to South 
Galatians. 

In 1823 Paul ‘stablishes a// the disciples.’ As there 
were disciples in South Galatia, it has been thought by 
some that we must interpret only in 


6 
lean this sense ‘the Galatic region (rhv 
disproof of Tadarixhny xwpav) traversed by him 


- along with Phrygia, and that North 
Morii Galati, Galatia must be excluded. To escape 
the second necessity, some have assumed the course of 
the journey to have been as in 166—first through 
South Galatia and afterwards through North Galatia 
(against this see, further, § 11 above). Neither assump- 
tion is at all compelled by the text. ‘All’ (mavras) 
must be meant to be limited by the route stated to 
have been taken. One who travels through Galatia 
(and Phrygia) can stablish only the disciples whom he 
finds there—in other words, if South Galatia is meant, 
only the South Galatians—if North Galatia, only those 
of the N. The possibility of the existence of the 
latter is not excluded by the fact that there were 
disciples in South Galatia. ‘In order’ (xa@e&fs) in 
like manner means only that Paul visited successively 
each church which lay on his route, not that he visited 
every place in Asia Minor where there were disciples. 
It may be the case that in wide districts of North 
Galatia nothing but Celtic was spoken, and that 
; travelling in the interior—especially 
a Por for an invalid (Gal. 413)—was very 
ieee ce © arduous. Lightfoot’s assumption, 
Jourasy, however, that Paul carried his mission 
throughout the whole of North Galatia is as gratuitous 
as it is embarrassing. Ramsay's disinclination towards 
the North Galatian theory is in large measure due to 
the fact that he looks at it only in the,form presented 
by Lightfoot. In reality, it is sufficient to suppose that 
during his illness, or during his convalescence, Paul 
founded a few churches, none of them very far apart, 
(Das griech. Secundérsufix -ms 40 [Gott., ’58]), besides a 
large number of other adjectives in this termination, has collected 
fifteen which are derived from proper names—among them 
names of various Greek places—in which a derivation from the 
Latin -ezsis is quite improbable. ‘YBAyjovos occurs in documents 
in Demosthenes, ’Axaxyovos in Callimachus (circa 260 B.C.). 
Nor are they all derivatives from words ending in -y or -a, such 
as I@éxy or "YBAa. Not to mention any but words that are un- 
questionably early, from pre-Roman times: ’Axaxyjovos comes 
from "Axaxas (like Sporjovos, therefore, in Hesiod, and dpotjatos 
in Aratus, circa 270 B.C.), and Tetapyacos is, in Jad, 2751, a 
river descending from Mount Terapuov, in Hesiod, SAze/d, 181, 
and in Apollonius of Rhodes (cirea 250 B.c.), a man from the 
same district. Cp also Kiihner, Ausf Gramm. d. griech. 
Sprache, § 334, n. 2. 
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and all situated in the W. of North Galatia, where 
acquaintance with Greek, as far as Pessinus and Germa 
are concerned, is conceded even by Ramsay (Church, 
chap. 61, no. 6). Nor, in this case, need the Galatian 
mission have taken up such an excessive amount of 
time as to embarrass the chronology of the journeys of 


Paul, as Ramsay supposes (Church, 84-86). 1 

Even granting that our first notice of a bishop (and so of a 
Christian church) in these regions is as late as 325 A.D., whilst 
for Ancyra, more to the eastward, on the other hand, it is as 
much as some thirty years earlier, we have in this no sufficient 
justification for saying, as Ramsay does (S7. 470/. et eccl. 419), 
that ‘the only form of the North Galatian theory that is not 
a historical absurdity is Lightfoot’s, who held that Paul's 
Galatian churches were in the great cities, especially Ancyra.’ 


The limitation of the old Galatian missionary field 
indicated above deprives of much of its weight the 
objection that the founding of the North 
poo a Galatian Churches is not recorded in 
of Acts Acts. Ramsay repeatedly declares their 
“existence to be for him incredible for the 
reason that, had they existed, he could no longer hold 
Acts to be a work produced within the first century by 
a companion of Paul (Church, chap.8, and pp. 59 83 
86 f., etc.). On the claim for Acts thus presupposed by 
Ramsay, see ACTS, §§ 2, 4-7, 12-14. As far as the 
silence of Acts as to the founding of the North Galatian 
churches is concerned, it may be pointed out that the 
same book says practically nothing about the founding 
of the churches in Cilicia, and absolutely nothing about 
those of Colossze and Rome, or about Paul's journey to 
Corinth, which we infer from 2 Cor. 21 1214 1221-132. 
Still more noteworthy is its absolute suppression of the 
very name of Titus on account of the bitter controversy 
that had been waged over him (Gal. 23). The same 
consideration must have determined the author to 
recall as little as possible the memory of the Galatian 
churches within which there had been such violent 
disputes. Not till 1823, and even then only incidentally, 
does he allude to their existence. 

iit, NT references suit North Galatia best.—lIf it is 
to be held as proven that Paul did found churches in 
North Galatia, the point which we have now to deter- 
mine is whether the references in the NT, and especially 
in Galatians, suit North or South Galatia better. That 
both portions of the province are meant equally is 
inadmissible. According to Gal.413-15, the occasion 
of their founding must have been the same for all the 
Galatian churches. 

Nothing decisive is made out when it is proved that 
passages in Galatians which would be appropriate to 
North Galatia are suitable also to the 
South. (a) Had Paul actually cir- 
cumcised Timothy and delivered the 
decree of the apostles (Acts 163 /. ; but see Acts, § 7, 
and CoUNCIL, § ro), enabling the Judaizers to cite a 
case of self-contradiction in view of his preaching of 
freedom from the law (Ramsay, S¢. Paul, chap. 82, Exp., 
"984, pp. 17-20 193 f. = Gal. [chap. 8] pp. 256-260, [chap. 27] 
Pp. 324-326; but on Gal. 511 110, see next article, §§ ro 
and 13, n.), the fact could have been proclaimed quite 
as easily in North as in South Galatia. (4) Star gods, 
which are meant by the orotxeta in 439 (EV, ELE- 
MENTS, g.v., § 2), were worshipped not only in 
Antiochia Pisidia (where moon-worship is proved to 
have existed); and castration and stigmatisation (if 
512 617 do really refer to the practice of these in 
pagan worships) also were widely spread. (c) Gal. 
828 is regarded by Ramsay (Church, 43) as an 
‘allusion’ to the readers ‘as Greeks. . . for purpose 
of courtesy.’ This also would be equally appropriate 
for North Galatia. Besides, the statement can be 
intended quite generally, without any ‘allusion’ at all. 


20. Indecisive 
arguments. 


1 This divergence from Lightfoot’s view is therefore not, as 
might perhaps at first appear, a half retractation of the North 
Galatian theory and an approximation to the South Galatian. 
It is simply a fee formulating of the North Galatian, which 
avoids the difficulties needlessly na iteed by Lightfoot. 
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(d) Paul can conceivably have been received as an ‘angel 
of God' (&yyedos Geod) (414) on other occasions besides 
that of his deification at Lystra (Acts 1411-18), to which 
Ramsay (Church, chap. 61, no. 9; Sz. Paul, chap. 58) 
refers the passage. (e) Ramsay argues (Church, chap. 
62) that ifin the Pauline Epistles the South Galatians are 
alluded to only in 2 Tim. 311, and not in Galatians and 
I Cor. 161, Acts must be regarded as unhistorical when 
it speaks of his conspicuous love for them; yet that an 
erroneous representation of the kind could not have 
arisen in the second century, in which those churches 
had no importance whatever. Very possibly, however, 
Paul may have written epistles to the South Galatians 
which we no longer possess. An epistle to the Lao- 
diceans has perhaps been lost (Col. 416); certainly one 
to Corinth has (1 Cor. 5911). The apostle may in any 
case be supposed to have loved the North Galatians 
also, as far, at least, as to write an epistle to them if it 
was they who stood in danger of drifting away from the 
true Gospel. 

Another argument for the South Galatian address of 
21. Inherit- De Epistle is found by Ramsay in the 

ance, etc, 1218048° used by Paul regarding in- 

, heritance and other matters. 


1. The laws of inheritance according to Ramsay. — 

(a) When the Gentiles who follow Abraham in his faith are 
called his sons (Gal. 37), this, Ramsay holds, has its explanation 
in the conception that they are Aesvs of his faith. This con- 
ception, he goes on to say, rests upon a law of inheritance 
according to which only sons (real or adoptive), not daughters 
or strangers, can inherit, so that, conversely also, all heirs can 
be called sons, Such was indeed the ancient Roman law of 
inheritance. In Paul's time, however, it was by Roman law 
open to a man to make any one his heir without adopting him 
as a son. On the other hand, the ancient Roman idea held 
good in the Greek law, and this according to Ramsay’s con- 
jecture had ‘certainly’ been introduced into South Galatia 
under Alexander the Great and the Seleucide (334-189 B.C.) 
long before it came under the Roman rule, and had continued 
to be the law under that rule while in North Galatia the 
Romans had introduced their contemporary law at once in 
place of that of the Celts (2/., '984, pp. 203-6 290-94 = Gal. 
(chaps. 31 35] pp. 337-344, 370-375). : 

(6) Further, according to the contemporary law of Rome, a will 
remained secret during the lifetime of the testator, came into 
force only at his death, and until his death could always be 
changed by the testator. In Ramsay’s view, the opposite 1s the 
case with the will (Sca@j«y) of Gal. 31517, and therefore, he 
thinks, it is a will in the Greek sense that Paul has in his mind. 
Such a will was from the first ‘ open and public, immediately 
effective, and irrevocable,’ ‘it must be deposited either in 
original or in a properly certified copy in the Record Office’ of 
the city, ‘and the officials there were bound to satisfy them- 
selves that it was a properly valid document before they ac- 
cepted it; if there was an earlier will, the later must not be 
accepted unless it was found not to interfere with the preceding 
one’; and so it continued to be in South Galatia down to the 
apostle’s time, whatever the changes, greater or smaller, it may 
have passed through elsewhere (Erø., '984, pp. 299-303 326-9 
435= Gal. [chaps. 33 34 39] pp. 349-355 364-368 384). 

(c) Lastly, in Roman law, a son under age remains till his 
fourteenth year under a tutor, and till his twenty-fifth under a 
curator, The tutors, Ramsay takes it, answer to the ‘ guardians 
(émtrporotr), the curators to the ‘stewards’ (oixovoxot) of Gal. 42. 
He discovers, however, this difference—that according to 
Roman law the father can nominate by will only the tutor, not 
also the curator, of hisson. Greek law here presents no analogy; 
it seems to know only ‘guardians’ (€éirporot), not ‘stewards’ 
(oixovéuot), On the other hand, Ramsay finds a full analogy 
to what we meet with in Galatians in the ‘Syro-Roman,’ or as 
he prefers to call it ‘Graco-Syrian,’ ‘law-book” of the fifth 
century A.D., edited by Bruns and Sachau in 1880. Here the 
father nominates by will not only the future‘ guardian’ (émtzpomos) 
but also the future curator of his son. Ramsay holds that this 
law dates from the time of the Seleucidz, and had force in South 
Galatia before that of Rome. When in Syria the Roman law 
likewise became influential, ‘the name curator was substituted,” 
in the Syrian law-book referred to, ‘for oikonomos, while the 
word epitropos, written, however, in Syriac letters, was retained 
(Exp., '98¢, pp. 439-441= Gad. [chap. 41] pp. 391-303). 


2. Are the facts established ?—The present writer is 
not in a position to bring to a test these various state- 
ments in all their details. It has to be observed, how- 
ever, not only that many of them are pure conjectures, 
but also that what they allege regarding Greek law is 
in the most essential points at variance with what we 
know as Attic law, or indeed as Greek law generally. 
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(a) Schulin,! Beauchet,2 as also Thalheim,? find in an author 
as early as Isæus (circa 370 B.C.) that in Athens a man was at 
liberty to make any one his heir without adopting him; and 
Lipsius (in Meier-Schoemann, A ttischer Process, 2590.) and 
Mitteis (Aeichsrecht u. Volksrecht, 341) accept this as holding 
good everywhere for the third century B.C., since the testa- 
ments of the philosophers as preserved to us by Diogenes 
Laertius certainly are not restricted to the Attic field alone. 
The wills of Greek settlers recently discovered in the Faiyūm in 
like manner reveal a similar state of the law (Mahaffy, ‘On the 
Flinders Petrie papyri’ in Cunningham Mem. Koy. Ir. Acad, 
no. 8, ’9x, Introd. p. 41). This last is the only instance noted by 
Ramsay ; but he does not regard it as having any bearing on 
South Galatia ; he holds it to be a ‘rapid development’ extending 
to Greek wills only in the case of the soldiers in question who 
in Egypt were separated from their families. But it isnot only un- 
proven, it is quite improbable, that Paul and the South Galatians 
should have remained entirely unaffected by this development 
which had been going on in Athens and elsewhere for three or 
four centuries, and that they should have gone on taking it for 
granted as a matter of course that no one could inherit except 
an actual or an adopted son. The Syrian law-book also does 
not show any continuance of what Ramsay calls the Greek law, 
for it allows the testator to name as his heirs his wife or his 
illegitimate children alongside of his legitimate children (London 
Text, §§ 36, 63, pp. 12, 19). eet 

(6) In Attic law, not only written wills in most cases were 
sealed and deposited without disclosure of their contents, 
and opened only after the death of the testator (Diog. Laert. 
v. 214, § 573 Aristoph. Wasps, 583-90; Isæus, 627 71; Bekker, 
Char, I. sc. 9) but they could also be demanded back by the 
testator in order to be destroyed or declared in the presence of 
witnesses to be no longer valid (lsæus, 6 30-32; Meier- 
Schoemann, 2596; Thalheim, § ro; Schulin, pp. 7-9; 
Beauchet, 3668-672). The passages referred to also supply 
the proof that a will did not of necessity require to be deposited 
with a magistrate, that it could equally well be entrusted to a 
private person, or, for greater security, to several private persons. t 
This effectually disposes of the theory that there was an official 
inspection of the contents of a will. In fact, even in the 
Faiyām, where a public Record Office has recently been brought 
to light, Mahaffy (of. cit. Introd. p. 41) assures us that ‘the 
entry of these private documents on the records of some public 
office is not accompanied by any supervision, any official 
countersigning of each as inspected and approved by the State.’ 

For Ramsay, however, the most important thing is the 
irrevocability of a will. None of the scholars we have cited 
know anything of this. Schulin (z suør.), whojdeals, not with 
Attic wills only, but with all Greek wills accessible to him, 
never mentions it; indeed the opposite is taken to be self- 
evident, and both Schulin (21 £ 49) and Beauchet (222) affirm 
that, so far as Athens is concerned, even a will containing an 
adoption could at any time be recalled though an adoption 
completed during the lifetime of the adoptive father was irre- 
vocable. Nor can Ramsay call the Syrian law-book to his 
aid; on this point it follows the Roman view, according to 
which an earlier will is annulled by a later (London Text, 45, 
p- 15). Here Ramsay in fact relies exclusively on the wills 
found in the Faiytim. These, however, by no means prove 
what he requires. He adduces only this, that on them 
‘is often contained the provision that the testator is free to 
alter or invalidate’ (Z-xf., '986, p. 329 =Gad. chap. 34, p. 366), 
from which he infers “the customary presumption that the 
diatheke is irrevocable.’ But the customary presumption has 
no legally binding force, otherwise it would not be possible for 
wills to be revoked; and Ramsay himself says (Gal. 366): ‘I 
confess that several high English authorities on Greek wills in 
Egypt, when consulted privately, expressed the opinion that 
these wills were revocable at the testator's desire’; though he 
adds : ‘but they have not satisfied me that the evidence justifies 
that opinion earlier than the Roman time and Roman influence.’ 
In the interests of Ramsay's argument, to have been able to 
adduce a single instance in which Greek differed from Roman 
law in this respect would have been much more valuable than 
any number of conjectures; in point of fact, so far as we have 
been able to discover, it is not possible, in the Greek sphere, 
to point to any area, however limited, within which prevailed 
that irrevocability which Ramsay (Ga/. 351) without qualification 
speaks of as ‘a characteristic feature of Greek law.’ His assump- 
tion might be explicable if we could venture to suppose that in 
bringing into such intimate connection the ideas of will-making 
and adoption (e.g., Exp., 984, p. 30r, ‘the appointment of an 
heir was the adoption of a son,’ and, conversely, Gal. 351, 
‘the adoption was the will-making’) he held all wills to be 
irrevocable because adoption by a person while still alive was 
irrevocable ; but this would be a daring supposition. Moreover 


l Das griech. Test., Basel, 1882, pp. 29-33- 

i 2 Histoire du droit privé de la république Athénienne 3 
C97)691-607. $ 

In Herrmann, Lekrd. d. griech. Anti.) ii. 1= Rechts- 
alterthiümer ('95), p. 72, n. 3. 

4 Dareste, Bull. de Corresp. Hellen., 1882, pp. 241-245, on 
whom Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, i. 2 368 f. and Gal. 355, 
relies, produces inscriptional evidence for the existence of a 
public archive in more than thirty cities, chiefly in Asia Minor, 

ut of the depositing of a deed of adoption in only one, of the 
depositing of a will in none. 
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we know that at Gortyna in Crete (see Gortyna inscr. 11 10 4) 
even an adoption 7zter wives, such as we have been speaking of, 
could be revoked, and the Arabic and Armenian versions of the 
Syrian law-book already referred to are in remarkable agree- 
ment with this (roz [ror], p. rog, 140; Mitteis, 214). The 
Egyptian wills have been cited by Ramsay so vaguely that it is 
imporibie to verify them in detail, and moreover many of them 
still remain unpublished. The present writer is unable to say 
where it was that the customary presumption, against which 
the testators guard themselves, held good. Perhaps their 
saving clause has no reference to any actual law. According 
to Mahaffy (Introd. p. 39), in them often ‘a son is mentioned as 
sole heir.’ When the revocability of the testament is spoken of 
it is conceivable that we have another instance, similar to that 
just cited, in which it is the obvious that is said. 

(c) If oikovóuos in Paul's time, and even as far back as the time 
of the Seleucid (so Ramsay, Æx., '984, p. 441= Gad, chap. 41, p- 
393), corresponded to the Latin curator, why is it that in the Syrian 
Jaw-book the Latin is substituted for oixovéjos only, and not for 
erirporos also? Why does the Roman jurist Modestinus in his 
Greek treatise de Excusationibus (3rd cent. A.D.) also write 
€wizporos, but in Greek letters kovparwp (Lex 1, Dig. de con- 
firmando tutore vel curatore 26 3, in Corp. Jur. Civ., edd. Krüger 
and Mommsen, 1 3364, also 340a 352a, and often)? Ramsay 
has not observed that Mitteis (p. 2174) adopts the view of 
Bruns, the co-editor of the Syrian law-book and himself a lawyer, 
and confirms it by additional examples, that ‘the formal dis- 
tinction drawn by the Romans between f¢ufeda and cura was 
not rightly understood by the Orientals.’ Bruns says (p. 184.4), 
and certainly with justice: ‘the ancient Greeks had only one 
kind of tutelage and therefore had only one word—émizporos— 
to express it. This word the later Greeks restricted to the mean- 
ing of ufor, and they introduced alongside of it the word 
Kkoupatwp.’ Indeed, when weight is laid upon the Egyptian 
papyri, it ought to be observed that alongside of éxtzposros they 
employ as a second word to designate male tutors, not oixovópos 
but dpovrams (Aegypt. Urkunden aus... Berlin: griech. 
Urkunden, no. 35294205 4279 27,4, cp 447184 21 [2nd cent. 
A.D.], and often). Mitteis (pp. 156, 217) in speaking of a 
Peloponnesian inscription of the second century A.D. (cp Lebas 
et Waddington, Voyage Archéologique, 2 2, no. 243a [p. 515] |. 60) 
in which the representative of a woman describes himself as her 
ppovreorhs Kat kýpios, remarks without further note: ‘por. 
tioTýs is the translation of the Latin curator. Inthe Egyptian 
documents cited above, dpovrrazys, and, still more, xúptos, are 
the usual designations for the guardian of a woman. 

3. Are the legal conceptions applicable to Galatians ?— 
(a) Even were Ramsay's identification of sons and heirs 
justifiable, there would not be any fitness in the assump- 
tion that the Gentile followers of Abraham in his faith 
are regarded as Aezrs of his faith, Ramsay says (£x/., 
984, p. 203= Gal chap. 81, p 337): ‘the idea that 
they .. . are sons of Abraham . . . would certainly 
be understood by the Galatians as referring to the legal 
process called adoption, vio@ecia.’ Now Paul indeed 
expressly uses this word in speaking of their adoption 
(Gal. 45); but this adoption makes them sons of God. 
He cannot at the same moment have intended to make 
out that they were by adoption sons of Abraham. On 
the contrary, their designation as ‘sons of Abraham ' is to 
be regarded asa mere Hebraism. ‘Sons ofthe Prophets’ 
(2 K.23 Am. 7 14 etc., see SON) are those who adhere to, 
or follow, the prophets. It is precisely in this sense that 
we read in Rom. 412 of the believing gentiles that they 
‘walk in the steps of the faith of our father Abraham 
which he had in uncircumcision.' In the same way we 
are dealing only with a Hebrew idea when Paul in 
Rom. 411 f. 16-18 speaks of Abraham as their father. 
Ramsay’s conjecture (x. ,'98%, p. 294 J. = Gal. chap. 31 
p. 3427.) that Paul uses this particular expression with a 
reference to the more comprehensive sense of the word 
pater (somewhat like protector), which is frequent in 
Latin, is quite away from the point. 

(6) Even where it is possible to show that in some case a will 
comprising anadoption had been held to be irrevocableit would not 
be legitimate toassume that by the word d:a6yjxy,employed without 
qualification in Gal. 31517, Paul and the Galatians understood 
a special kind of will—that, namely, associated with the adoption 
of a son; still less is it legitimate when it is remembered that 
in the case before us there can be no thought of adoption, Christ, 
God’s own son (Rom. 832), being the sole heir. But if, as we 
contend, the apostle and his readers must have taken the word 
in its general sense, there is still less proof forthcoming for 
Ramsay’s thesis that they must have held wills to be irrevoc- 
able. True, Ramsay says (47., '985, p. 301=Gal. chap. 33, 
p. 351): ‘We think of a will as secret and inoperative during 
the lifetime of the testator, as revocable by him at pleasure, and 
as executed by him only with a view to his own death. A will of 
that kind could have no application to God, and no such analogy 
could have been used by Paul.’ These words can hardly be 
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understood otherwise than as meaning that what Pan! had in 
his mind was adoption by a person still alive. But this is 
absolutely excluded ; éta@jxn in the langnage of the law as that 
had been long established in Paul’s time never means anything 
else than a will made with reference to death (the sense of 
‘covenant’ does not come into consideration here). It is of 
course true that the analogy to a man who makes arrange- 
ments with his death in view halts somewhat when applied to 
God ; but that Paul does so apply it is unquestionable. 


Thus another view of Gal. 3151719, which has the 
support of many scholars, though not taken into account 
by Ramsay, becomes all the more inevitable. When it 
is said (315) that ‘no man maketh void or addeth to' 
a man's testament, the testator himself is not to be 
regarded as included in the proposition. He himself 
might perhaps have it in his power to change it. Only, 
this possibility does not come into account in the case 
under consideration. For in the apostle’s view it is not 
God but the angels who are regarded as authors of the 
Mosaic law, which announces a change of the divine 
purpose— compared to a testament—given in the 
promise to Abraham. Of the angels he assumes that 
their action was on their own responsibility, not at the 
command of God. On this interpretation, the question 
whether it is with Greek or with Roman law that we are 
dealing, does not arise. In every system of law it holds 
good that an outsider cannot alter another man’s will. 

(c) As for Gal. 42, the plural ‘ guardians and stewards ' 
(émirpórovs kal oikovópovs) makes it very improbable 
from the outset that the apostle is thinking of the son 
as being subject to the ‘guardians’ during one part of 
his minority and to the ‘stewards’ during another 
part only; for the law speaks, as is but natural, in the 
singular, of one tutor and one curater. If, however, 
Paul is thinking of both tutors and curators as dis- 
charging their office simultaneously it becomes impossible 
to detect his exact legal meaning. Equally impossible 


is it to do so if, as is not improbable, he is thinking of | 


the father of the heir as still living. It must be re- 
membered that in the figure the father is God. In 
31517 he is compelled to think of God as dead ; but 
not in 417. 

(d) Evenif we grant, however, for the sake of argument, 
the possibility that Paul's manner of expressing himself 
in Galatians is in agreement with Greek law, what has 
been proved? Only that Paul himself was acquainted 
with this law, not by any means that his readers also 
were. Or has the apostle in other matters paid such 
careful regard to the circumstances of his readers? 
The Galatians were all, or nearly all, Gentile Christians 
(see next article, § 11) and yet he writes in a way that 
includes them also with reference to the Mosaic law, 
‘Christ redeemed ws from the curse of the law’ (313); 
‘we were kept in ward under the law. . . so that the 
law hath been ovr tutor,’ etc. (323-25), and ‘Christ 
redeemed them which were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons (45). The church of Corinth 
in like manner was, practically, entirely Gentile ; yet 
Paul writes (1 Cor.10x), ‘our fathers were all under 
the cloud, and all passed through the sea,’ ete. In the 
case of a writer who is so careless to guard his language 
on obvious and important points, it is futile to single 
out individual phrases, assume them to have been 
carefully chosen with reference to the special environment 
of the readers and on these to base far-reaching con- 
clusions as to where that environment was (as, Cae 
Ramsay does in Gad. chap. 35, p. 374). 

The same remark applies to the proof of a South Galatian 
address which Ramsay finds in the ‘tutor’ (radaywyéds) of 324 
on the ground that there were no slaves of this kind in North 
Galatia, or again in 328 because in South Galatia the women 
enjoyed greater independence than elsewhere (Exp., '984, pp. 
433-436, 438 =Gal. chap. 39/4, pp. 381-385 389-391), and other 
proofs of the same nature. 

It is probable that in Acts 204 we have an enumera- 
tion of the representatives of churches who had been 

appointed as men of trust, in accord- 

22. Acts 204. ance with 2 Cor. 818-23, to see to the 
due conveyance of the proceeds of the great collection 
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to Jerusalem. Among these, whilst we find two South 
Galatians—Gaius and Timothy—no North Galatian is 
mentioned ; and from this it has been supposed that in 
1 Cor.161 South Galatia must be meant. The list, 
however, is not complete. It has no representatives of 
Corinth and Philippi, and names of North Galatians 
can equally well have been omitted. Above all, it 
would have been quite irrational to carry moneys from 
South Galatia to Jerusalem by way of Macedonia? and 
run all the risks (2 Cor. 11 26) of such a journey. More- 
over, Timothy was the constant companion of Paul, and 
in like manner Gaius also will have been a member of 
the company on other accounts than that of the col- 
lection. 

1 Cor. 16: comes into consideration for the reason 
that Paul presumably used ‘ Galatia’ in Galatians in the 

same sense as here. Now, 1 Cor.161 
23A ae tG is held to refer to South Galatia, 
because it is deemed improbable that Paul did not 
invite the South Galatians also to take a part in the 
great love-offering of the Gentile churches. But he may 
very well have invited them even if 1 Cor. 161 refers to 
North Galatia. Paul here says only that he has ap- 
pointed a particular manner of making the collection in 
Galatia. It is open to us to suppose that he has not as 
yet had occasion to do this for South Galatia also, or 
that another method had already been adopted there. 
ln Galatians Paul makes no reference to the journey 
to Jerusalem mentioned in Acts 1822 From this is 
drawn the inference that the epistle 
24. Acts 1822 must have been addressed to South 
Galatia, because, as is shown by 
‘the former [time]’ (7d mpórepor) in 
Gal.413, Paul must have already visited the readers 
twice before the despatch of the epistle. These two 
visits can perhaps, if one is willing to be satisfied with 
the meagrest possible evidence, be held to be proved 
for South Galatia from Acts 1314-1420 and 14 21-23; 
or, the first visit from Acts 1314-1423 and the second 
from Acts 161-5; as far as North Galatia is concerned 
they are not to be found till 166 and 1823. That, how- 
ever, the journey of 1822 may very well have occurred 
and yet not be mentioned in Galatians, see COUNCIL 
OF JERUSALEM, § 1c. 

In Gal. 21-10 Paul speaks of the Council of Jerusalem 
as hitherto unknown to the Galatians. This also has 
25. ‘Council’ suggested the inference that Tale second 
oea o °° the readers must have occurred 
before the council—in other words, that 
it is related in Acts 142r-23, and so must 
have been made to South Galatia. On the other hand, 
even if the Council of Jerusalem had already been held, 
Paul surely had every motive for keeping back as long 
as possible from newly-converted Gentile Christians all 
knowledge of the existence of misunderstandings of the 
kind. His principle was to feed such churches with 
milk, and to set forth Christ plainly before their eyes 
(1 Cor.32 Gal.31). At his second visit he had, it is 
true, found the churches already to some extent under 
the influence of Judaism (19, ‘said before,’ rpoecpyxaper, 
53, ‘again,’ áw); but the ‘I marvel’ (Oavypdtw) of 
16 shows that he had left them in the honest belief that 
he had been successful in counteracting this danger. 


unnoticed in 
Galatians. 


Galatians. 


1 As the Corinthians had only shortly before brought against 
Paul the charge that he was applying the collection to his own 
purposes (2 Cor, 12 16-18), it want have been inconceivably im- 
prudent on his part to take upon himself the responsibility for 
due conveyance of the Corinthian contribution (so Ramsay, Sz. 
Paxil, chap. 182), even had he been asked to do so. In point of 
fact, the apostle had very clearly expressed, in 2 Cor. 820 ve, 
the principle by which he was precluded from this. That 
Luke was a Philippian is only a bold conjecture of Ramsay's 
(St. Paul, chap. 93 103 112 17 4, and frequently), quite apart 
from the consideration that it is by no means certain that it 
is Luke who speaks in ‘we ' (see Acts, § 9). 

2 IIpoeA@évres, not mpoceABdvres, must be read in 205; the 
latter is quite irreconcilable with the fact that the persons 
wo have already accompanied Paul from Europe (guveirero 
20 4). 
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From the ‘again’ (ad)uw) of 53 it is legitimate to infer 
that in this connection he had employed substantially 
the same arguments as those which he afterwards used 
in the epistle (e.g., 52-4 31-5 49); and we may regard 
it as a proof of his apostolical wisdoin that he declined 
to make use of the controversies of the Couneil of 
Jerusalem in furtherance of his end. 

At the Council of Jerusalem Paul supported the 
interests of the readers of Galatians, according to the 

e , ‘with you’ (mpòs tmas) of 25. This 
zo aes J OU, would still hold good, however, even 
es on the assumption that at that time 
they had not yet been converted-—which was the case 
with the North Galatians. Paul was concerned at that 
crisis in vindicating freedom from the law for the 
churches which he was yet to found as well as for those 
which he had already established. Even if the letter be 
assumed to be addressed to South Galatians, ‘ with 
you’ (mpòs buds) constitutes only an individual applica- 
tion. That in the Council of Jerusalem Paul should 
have had in his mind only his South Galatian churches, 
and not equally those founded by him in Syria, Cilicia, 
etc., would be a wholly untenable supposition. 

The sickness of Paul, alluded to in Gal. 413, Ramsay 
(Church, chap. 3, pp. 62-65) considers to have been 
27. Paul's malaria, which- is endemic in Pamphylia, 

malady and, as he thinks, was the cause of the 

` apostle’s going for recovery to the more 
highly situated Antiochia Pisidia. 

As Ramsay further (S4. Paul, chap. 52) identifies this sick- 
ness with ‘the thorn in the flesh,’ il is very improbable that 
malaria can be meant. The view finds no real support in the 
fact that fever occurs in inscriptions as a punishment sent by 


the gods of this lower world, to which Ramsay supposes the 
* messenger of Satan’ (3yyehos garava) of 2Cor. 1274 to refer 


(E-xp., ‘996, È: 21 f.=Gal. chap. 48, p. 423). 
Unless 2 Cor. 127a@ is to be held to be meaningless, the 


apostle’s malady was associated with ecstatic visions ; and these 
are not, so far as we know, symptomatic of malaria, though 
certainly they are of epilepsy, with which Krenkel’ (among 
others) has identified Paul's ‘thorn in the flesh’ (Beitr. BUT 
Aufhellung der Gesch, u. d. Briefe d. Ap. Paulus, '90, pp- 47- 
125, and, earlier, in ZWT, ’73, pp. 238-244). Ramsay (Gal 
chap. 48, p. 427) himself says: ‘In fact, it is the visions which 
give probability to the theory of epilepsy. es The theory 
is seductive. But are we prepared to accept the consequences? 

. Has the modern world, with all that is best and truest 
in it, been built upon the dreams of epileptic insanity?’ This 
is the argument of a theologian, not of a historian. 

However this may be, the fact that Pamphylia ex- 
poses the traveller to risks of malaria is no proof that 
Paul could not possibly have been seized with illness 
even in North Galatia. Moreover, Paul says that on 
account of his sickness he was received as an ‘angel of 
god’ (dyyedos Oeo ; Gal. 414). About any reception of 
this kind in Antiochia Pisidia (where, according to 
Ramsay, he had this illness), we read nothing in Acts 
(on the contrary, we are told of a persecution instigated 
by the Jews [1350], of which Galatians says nothing) ; 
and Ramsay cannot think of him any longer as having 
been ill in Lystra, where, according to Ramsay, the 
favourable reception occurred. 

Thus, whilst on the points formerly discussed, all that 
it was possible to prove was that the individual actual 
data warranted the North Galatian theory just as much 
as the Southern, here we have a consideration which 
makes positively for North and against South Galatia. 
On the four points remaining to be considered we come 
to this same conclusion. 

Barnabas, it is thought, must have been personally 
known to the Galatians. He is introduced without 
remark in Gal. 21913; and he was the 


28. Barnabas companion of Paul only on his first 


eo ona journey, not on his second (Acts 
* 1536-40). Peter also, however, is 
mentioned in Gal.118 without explanation; and 


Barnabas, although he was unknown to the Corinthians, 
is introduced in the same manner in 1 Cor. 96—it was 
enough that they had heard about him. Besides, Paul 
expresses himself as having been in so exclusive a sense 
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the founder of the Galatian churches (Gal. 18 f. 31 f. 
412-20) that it is almost impossible to suppose South 
Galatia to be meant. According to Acts 1412, Barnabas 
was even taken for Jupiter in Lystra. 

The apostrophe ‘O Galatians’ (@ Vaddrac), in 31 
addressed to persons who, by origin, were much rather 

Lycaonians or Phrygi i in- 

29. ‘O Gala- ycas ns I rygians, w ould be in 

tians’: Gallo: telligible in an official manifesto; but 

: “““in a letter such as this of Paul's it 
would become so only if besides New Galatians Old 
Galatians were included (against which supposition, see 
above, col. 1607, beg. of iii.}. On the assumption that 
the apostrophe was addressed to the New Galatians 
alone, such a mode of address is in the highest degree 
improbable. 

It must not be forgotten that Ramsay has been able to cite 
not a single instance, so far as Galatia is concerned, and in the 
case of the province of Asia, which had subsisted more than a 
century longer, only one, in which the inhabitants of districts 
first incorporated with the provinces by the Romans designated 
themselves by the official provincial name (C/G 86626; see Sv. 
bibl. et eccles. 431). It is only by a series of exceedingly bold 
hypotheses that he endeavours (of. cit., 25, 46-55 ; Gad., introd., 
$ 7, P. 64.) to establish a probability that Iconium and Ly stra 
had already become part of Galatia before the setting up of the 
Roman province, about 160 B.C. Derbe, certainly, was not 
added to Galatia until 25 B.C., according to § 3, above, not until 
41 A.D. Accordingly the aptness of the exclamation ‘O Gala- 
tians’ as addressed to the North Galatians, depends not on 
their Celtic descent, but on the fact that only in North 
Galatia was to be found the people who had borne that name 
from of old, and in common speech, not merely in official docu- 
ments. 

But we will not, however great the improbability, 
dispute the abstract possibility that Paul might have 

made use of the term ‘Galatians’ as a 
30. ‘Unto the Mees À : 
» comprehensive designation of inhabit- 
Churches Pca icaddcd : 
Gal. l2 ants of several recently-added portions 
vee of the province of Galatia. Not even 
in such a ease could he have made use of the address ‘to 
the churches of Galatia’ (rats éxxAnolats rs Vadarias ; 
Gal. 12) in writing to South Galatia if there were 
churches already in North Galatia. Even if the letter 
were sent by the hands of a trusty messenger who quite 
understood where to deliver it, the article (raîs) would 
have been inadmissible. Now, the letter contains in- 
formation about the Council of Jerusalem and the 
controversy with Peter in Antioch in Syria. lf ad- 
dressed to South Galatia, the letter must, accordingly, 
have been written between the date of the controversy 
and that of the founding of the North Galatian 
churches (Acts 166). If so, the first alternative is that 
it was written from Antioch, in Syria, before Acts 1540; 
in which case the two visits of Paul implied in the ‘ the 
former [time]’ (rò mpérepov) of Gal. 413 would have to 
be sought in Acts 1314-1420 and 1421-23 (see above, 
§ 24). Against this view we must bring an observation 
which also makes against Ramsay’s dating of the epistle 
from Paul's next stay in Antioch in Syria (Acts 1823 ; 
see St. Paul, chap. 84). On both occasions there was 
an immediate prospect of a renewed visit to the readers 
by the apostle. Ramsay considers that Paul may have 
entrusted the bearer of the epistle with an oral announce- 
ment of his proposed visit. In such a case, however 
(1 Cor. 418-21 165-8 2Cor.1214 1381f.), the apostle’s 
procedure is very different. Moreover, he manifestly 
writes Gal. 420 on the supposition that he is not about 
to see them soon. 

A second possibility would be that the epistle was 
written between Acts165 and 166. In that case Acts 
1314-1423 would have to be reckoned as the first visit, 
and 161-5 as the second. How would this leave a 
sufficient interval during which, after the second visit, 
the Judaizers could have had time for going to the 
readers and so completely changing their attitude 
towards the apostle and his message, and for Paul to 
hear of all this before his arrival in North Galatia from 
the South ? 


Most decisive of all is Gal.ler lf the epistle were 
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addressed to South Galatia, Paul would, according to 
Acts13/., have been with his readers 
31. Gal.ler + 3 Soe : 
in the period indicated in Gal. 12r 
between his first and his second visit to Jerusalem (see 
COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, § ra). It is not fora moment 
to be thought that Paul would have left unnoticed so 
very conclusive a proof of hts absence from Jerusalem, 
and have mentioned precisely two other provinces which 
were not those to which his readers belonged. 

On the very bold attempt, which has on this account been 
made, to transpose Acts 13,4 so as to make it follow Acts 15 34, 
see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, § 1¢. In any case, the project 
will not be favoured by those who have any interest in maintain- 
ing the credibility of Acts, Ramsay (Church, chap. 63; SZ. 
Paul, chap. 83) proposes another way of meeting the difficulty. 
He brings the journey to Jerusalem mentioned in Gal. 118 into 
connection with Acts 926-30; and that in Gal. 21-10 into con- 
nection with Acts 1130 and 1225; and concedes that before 
Galatians was written Paul had certainly been a third and a 
fourth time in Jerusalem (Acts 15 and 18 22), but maintains that 
there was no need to mention this in Galatians, as in that 
epistle all he wished to show was his independence of the 
original apostles at the time ‘ when he converted the Galatians.’ 


This last contention is not only destitute of any 
warrant from the text, but is also entirely inconsistent 
with the situation. The Judaizers could have over- 
thrown Paul's authority in Galatia just as well if after 
his first missionary activity there he had shown that he 
was dependent on the original apostles. This was, in 
fact, what, according to Ramsay, actually happened. 
In Acts 15 ‘he was commissioned’ ‘by the older 
apostles’ ‘to deliver to them’ (z.e., to the Galatians) 
‘the Apostolic decree’ (Ramsay, Gal. chap. 18, p. 287). 
In these circumstances how can Paul still attach im- 
portance to his being able to prove that he was inde- 
pendent of the original apostles af first? Only on one 
assumption—that although his dependence became 
evident at the Council of Jerusalem, the Galatians 
are still unaware of it. If he takes for granted that 
they know it (according to Acts 164, which Ramsay 
holds to be historical, he himself personally informed 
the South Galatians of the apostolical decree), the proof 
of his independence in Gal. 111-210 is meaningless ; if 
on the other hand he hopes by silence—nay, by the 
express declaration of 26 (éuol of doxodvres ovd€év mpos- 
avéfevro: RV, ‘they who were of repute imparted 
nothing to me')—to prevent his readers from learn- 
ing or remembering the fact of his dependence, he is 
deliberately setting himself in his epistle to deceive 
them. In this case his moral character must be sacri- 
ficed to save the credibility of Acts. This is what Ramsay 
(Gal. ch. 19, p. 302) accuses the advocates of the North 
Galatian theory of doing when they hold that Paul 
leaves unnoticed the journey mentioned in Acts 1130 
1225. That he did so, however, is assumed only by 
those of them who, like Ramsay, hold absolutely by the 
historical character of everything contained in Acts. In 
any case, for Paul to omit all mention of this journey 
would be a small matter compared with his hiding that 
dependence on the original apostles which is testified to 
by the apostolical decree. On the South Galatian 
theory, Paul could be exonerated only by placing 
Galatians earlier than Acts 15, and if Ramsay's date be 
adhered to, only by rendering Gal. 111-221 wholly 
purposeless. Moreover, it is quite illegitimate to identify 
Gal. 21-10, not with Acts 15 but with Acts 1130 1225 
(see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, § 12). 

In Gal. chap. 18 f., pp. 286 304 Ramsay inclines not 
to identify the journey in Gal. 21-10 with any of those 
recorded in Acts, but to insert it between Acts 9 and 
Acts 1130. We do not press, as against this, that 
on such an assumption Paul has omitted to men- 
tion not two journeys, but three; for Ramsay may 
say of the one in Acts1l30 1225 what is said in 
COUNCIL, § 1¢, of that in Acts 1822—that Paul does not 
mention it because in chaps. 3-6 he has lost sight of his 
intention to enumerate his visits to Jerusalem. So far as 
Acts is concerned, Ramsay’s assumption that such a 
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visit is omitted is much more remarkable. The main 
thing, however, is that by the assumption the situation 
is no wise improved: Paul still ignores his dependence 
on the original apostles at the Council of Jerusalem in 
Acts 15. On the contrary, on Ramsay's interpretation 
of Gal, 21-10 the situation becomes worse. According 
to Ramsay (Gal. chap. 18 p. 296) on the journey of 
Gal. 21-10, which is not mentioned in Acts, Paul 'con- 
sulted’ (Gal. 22 [ave@éunv]) the original apostles, 
‘asked their advice,’ because his gospel ‘ was not fully 
matured until shortly before the beginning of the first 
journey’ (Acts 131). This means entire dependence ; 
for the contrast is that ‘after it had fixed itself in his 
nature as the truth of God . . . he no longer ‘‘con- 
ferred with flesh and blood.’ The upshot then is this : 
Paul seeks to make evident his independence of the 
original apostles precisely by recording this act of 
submission to them. 

Equally impossible as an expedient is it to maintain that in 
Gal. 12r Paul is naming only two provinces (Syria and Cilicia) 
for the reason that they were the only provinces on account 
of his successful activity in which the Christians of Judæa 
‘glorified God’ (124), and that he is silent on his sojourn in 
South Galatia because his mission in that country had perhaps 
ceased to have their approval. Without the aid of the unten- 
able theory (see next article, § 10) of Clemen (to which Ramsay 
now [Ga/. chap. 18, pp. 291, 296] seems to lean), it would be 
impossible to perceive why Paul should have conducted his 
mission in South Galatia on any other principles than those 
which he followed in Syria and Cilicia. 

Above all, no unfavourable judgment on the part of 
the Jewish Christians regarding his mission to his 
readcrs could have determined the apostle to leave 
unused the clearest proof of all that he had kept away 
from Jerusalem. Gal. 123 /. can be dispensed with as 
far as the primary object of the argument is concerned, 
and Paul would willingly have refrained from adding 
these verses had he been able at this point to say that 
during the interval in question he had been with his 
readers. P. W. S. 


C. GALATIANS ELSEWHERE. 


In 2 Tim. 410 the reading varies between Ta\Niav 
[N] and Vadariay [WH]; and even if the latter be 
._» adopted the reference may still be to 

32. ‘Galatia’ ad y 

: nae aul. 
aoe ee The current Greek name for Gaul 
° * during the first two centuries A.D. was 
Tadaria (laddrat) unless the older title Kedrex7 
(Kerol, Ké\rat) was employed.} 

To distinguish the Asiatic Celts the phrases ot év ‘Agia 
Taddra:(Plut. Aor. 258), 4 kata ryv Aciay Vadaria (Dios. Mat. 
med. 356), or Tahhoypeik ia: TadAoypacxot (Strabo 130, 566) might 
be used; but generally the context must decide (cp Plut. Pomp. 
31, 33, 38) Not until late did the Greeks adopt the Roman 
terms T'aAAéa, FadAAoe. It is in Herodian that we first meet 
with the distinction, adopted by modern writers, between Tadia 
= Gaul, and Taàaría = Galatia in Asia Minor. There wonld be 
a strong tendency to alter TaAaria into PadAAta in NT MSS in 
this passage, owing to the general belief that western Gaul was 
meant, combined with the fact that at the time of their origin 
the word Tadaria as applied to Gaul had been abandoned in 
favour of the Latin Tadia, ai PaAAtat (cp Theod. 2 227,Galatiam 
dixit guas nunc nominamus Gallias). 

On linguistic grounds, then, no general decision is 
possible. The passages in which the name occurs must 
be examined separately. 

1. It has been argued that if Paul had meant Gaul 
he would, according to his usual practice, have used 
the Roman provincial name, and that, as Timothy was 
in Asia Minor, possibly even in Galatia, he would have 
avoided an ambiguous term. Paul was, however, after 
all, Greek in language and thought (ep Hicks, Sz. Paul 
and Hellenism, in Stud. Bibl. 47, ‘he thinks in the 
tongue that he speaks and writes’). Further, if 
Crescens had actually gone to Timothy's own sphere 
of labour, more would have been said, and Timothy 
certainly could not fail to attach the right significance to 


l Cp Paus. i. 41, owe 6€ more avtovs xadetcOar Tadaras 

Bed : Se ae ae = 

égevixnoev. KeArot yap kard te opas 70 apxatov Kai mapa Tots 
dAAats WvORagovTO. 
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the word. Finally, the combination with Dalmatia is 
significant (and is curiously paralleled on Mon. Ancyyr. : 
cp Momms. Res gest. D. Aug. 95, €& ‘lowavias Kal 
Vadarias xal mapa Aadparév). The reference there- 
fore is probably to Gaul. Although the churches of 
Vienne and Mayence claimed Crescens as their founder, 
their claim may be based merely upon this very passage. 

2. In 1 Macc. 82 the Roman victories ‘among the 
Galatians’ (AV™&. ‘Frenchmen’; RV ‘Gauls’) are 
mentioned. The date is about 160 B.C., some sixty. 
years after the Roman conquest of Cisalpine Gaul 
(Polyb. 214-34). That the reference is to this war is 
suggested by the addition ‘and brought them under 
tribute,’ and by the mention of Spain (v. 3); for Livy 
(38 40) says nothing of tribute having been imposed upon 
the Asiatic Celts. On the other hand, the victorious 
march of Manlius through Galatia was of comparatively 
recent date (189 B.C. ) and must have made a profound 
impression throughout the Seleucid dominions, so that 
the reference is almost certainly to that event. 

3. In 2 Mace. 8 20a victory gained by Jews in Baby- 
lonia ‘against the Gauls’ (RV, Gk. Taddra) is men- 
tioned ; perhaps an allusion to the victories of Antiochus 
I. Soter, king of Syria (281-261 B.C. ). wW J aN 
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For the history of the Celtic tribes, G. Perrot, De Galatia 
provincia Romana, '67, and his Exploration arch. de la 
A Galatie, '72; Marquardt, A'òrmische Staats- 
33. Literature. verfassung, 12), 358-365 ; Chevalier, Gadlier 
in Kleinasien, '83; Koepp, ‘Ueber die 
Galaterkr. d. Attalus, in Xkein. Mus. 40 114-132 (85); Niese, 
ibid. 38 583-600 ('83) ; Stähelin, Geschichte der K einas. Gal., '97. 
Van Gelder, Galatarum res in Grecia et Asia geste usgue 
ad medium seculum secundum a. Chr.,'88; Zwintscher, De 
Galatarum tetrarchis et Amynta rege, '92; Holder, Althe/- 
tischer Sprachschatz, s.v. ‘ Galatia.’ 

The South Galatian address has been maintained principally by 
Perrot (o cit. supra, '67), Renan (St. Paul), Hausrath (Paulus, 
and Niche Zeitgesch.), Weizsäcker (Ap. Zeitalter), Clemen 
(ZWT, '94, pp. 396-423), Zahn (Lind. in das NT), and W. M. 
Ramsay (/f:storical ‘Geog. of Asia Minor, '90; Church in 
Rom. Emp.) (?)'93, @)’94, 4) ’o5, ©) ’97 3 Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia '95-'97; St. Paul the Traveller and the Rom. 
Citizen, Q) ’os, & 96, (3) ’97, (4) '98, ©) ’993 Hist. Comm. on 
Gal, (l) "99, (2) 19005 it should be noted that the later editions 
differ from the earlier in many details; consult also especially 
Studia bibl. et eccles. 415-57 {'96], and see articles in Æxpos., 
Jan., Feb., Apr. '94, July, Aug. ’95, and ‘ Galatia’ in Hastings’ 
DB 281-89). 

The Neah Galatian address is supported especially by 
Sieffert (Zischr. für hist. Theol., '71, pp. 257-306, and /ztrod. 
to Ef. to Gal. in Meyers NT Comment. T Abih.®) ’99), where 
a fuller list of authorities on both sides is given; chee. 
Galatians(), Introd. 1-35; Chase, in E.xfos., Dec. '93, May 
943 and Zéckler (S4. Kr., '95, pp. 51-102). 

W. J. W., SS 1-7, 32; P, W.S., §§ 8-31. 
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CONTENTS 
A, GENUINENEsS (§§ 1-0). 2. Readers (§ rr). 5. Its place in history (§ 15). 
B. OTHER PROBLEMS ($§ 10-15). 3. Judaizing emissaries (§ 12/). 


1. Date (§ ro). 4. Purpose of Epistle (§ 14). 


A. GENUINENESS. 


The genuineness of the four so-called ‘ principal’ 
epistles of Paul—Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., and Gal.—so 
unreservedly accepted by the Tübingen school, has not 
been allowed to remain unquestioned in recent times. 
When the opposite view was first set forth with charac- 
teristic boldness by Bruno Bauer (Avitik d. paulin. 
Briefe, '50-'52), it received no serious attention; but 
it has recently been again pressed in all seriousness by 
Loman (72.7, '82, '83, '86) and his many successors 
in Holland,! by Edwin Johnson, the anonymous author 
of Antiqua Maier ('87), and especially by Steck ( Galater- 
brief, '88). 

Of the arguments brought against the genuineness of 
Galatians we may mention first: The difficulties pre- 

: . sented by many of its details. For 
Tet ile sist example, a contradiction has been 
found between lio where the apostle diselaims any 
desire to please men, and 22 where, notwithstanding, 
he submits himself to the judgment of the original 
apostles, This, as well as many other examples of 
hypercriticism, we may safely disregard. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the epistle contains much that is 
obscure and (to us) surprising. It ean only be welcomed 
as a gain for scienee that such difficulties have been 
pointed out anew. But the spuriousness of the epistle 
follows from them only by a fetidio principiti—viz., by 
assuming that the historical Paul, of whose writing we, 
in the view of these negative critics, do not possess a 
single line, was invariably in the habit of expressing 
himself with absolute elearness, and also that the text of 
what he wrote has at no point ever suffered at the hands 
of copyists. 
_ For example, 17 is certainly obscure ; but it admits of being 
interpreted as meaning ‘another gospel which [is no gospel at 
all hut] consists in nought else [or, rests upon nought else} than 
this, that there be some’—etc. Again, in 218 the thesis is: 


‘If I build up again the Mosaic law which I have declared to 
be obsolete, I thereby declare the life I have hitherto been living 


1 Among them Vélter, Komp. d. paulin. Hauptbriefe, '903 
van Manen, Paulus 1.-III. (Acts, ‘90; Romans, ’91 ; Corinthians, 
’96). See van Manen (JPT, 83, '84, '86, '87; 72.7,'90; Exp.T 
9 [Feb.-Apr. '98]), also Steck (Prot, AZ, ’91, no. 31-34, "92, no. 
34 J- 3 '95,no. 74.3 Prot. Monatshefte, '97, pp. 333-342). 
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in freedom from the law to have been a life of transgression. 
In 219 the sequence is unexpected; but the intention is to 
justify the implication in v. 18 of the sinfulness of again building 
up the law. In 110 the conjectural emendation rí yap, with the 
mark of interrogation instead of the present ap7e yep, has much 
to recommend it (asin Rom. 33; in Gal. apr: occurs Immediately 
before, in 19); so has the interpretation of wet@w as equivalent 
to knpvoow (or, still better, the supplanting of wei@w by a word 
bearing this meaning); for Pau] apparently is here guarding 
himself against the same reproach as in 2 Cor. 45. Once more: 
in Gal. 320, the thesis sought to be established is that the law 
was given, not immediately by God, but mediately by angels, 
who were but inadequately fitted for the service. Asa step in 
the proof, use is made of the (erroneous) assumption that only 
a plurality of persons will make use of a mediator, and thata 
single person will always communicate what he has to say 
personally and directly. The assumption here follows rabbinical 
modes of thought,—resembling the argument in 316 (against 
329, Rom. 416), where jit is urged that in the OT by the ‘seed 
of Abraham’ Christ alone can be meant, inasmuch as the word 
o7épya. is used in the singular ;—resembling, also, the argument 
elaborated in 421-31, according to which the Jews who continue 
in unbelief are the children not of Sarah but of Hagar. Here 
again it isa mere fetitio principii to take for granted that the 
historical Paul must have heen incapable of adopting such 
rabbinical lines of thought.! 


As regards other obscure points, there has been an 
attempt to explain them as due to unskilful borrowing 
R Jrom ihe author of Romans, "t must 

2: aF be eonceded not only that the two 

usea epistles have many thoughts in common, 
but also that in Romans these are for the most part 


elaborated with greater elearness. 

In Gal. 36 the mention of Abraham comes in quite abruptly, 
whilst in Rom. 4 it fits naturally into the contex1; in Gal. 3 27 
there is a mixture of two metaphors which in Rom. 63 and 
13 14 are applied separately and suitably ; in Gal. 3 rọ the words, 
literally taken, admit of being construed as meaning that the 
law was given in order to prevent transgressions, and only from 
Rom. 5go does it become clear that ‘for the multiplication of 
transgressions’ is what is intended. 


On the other hand, positive blunders, of the kind that 
can occur only in the case of a compiler manipulating 
another man’s work, cannot be shown anywhere. 

In 56 circumcision is spoken of as a matter of indifference, 
and in v.2 as positively hurtful; but, as the first passage is 
intended to refer only to those who had been circumcised before 


their conversion to Christ, whilst the latter has in view only 
those who, being already Christians, suffer themselves to be 


1 As regards 4 21-31, it has been proposed by some critics to 
strike out vv, 24-27, or at least v. 25a, from 76 to 'Apaßig. 
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circumcised, there is no contradiction. Such a digression as we 
have in 3 11 f. at the close of which 3 13 resumes the interrupted 
connection with 3 10, or such as occurs in 5 17 (from iva or perhaps 
even from ravra), can very well have been made by the historical 
Paul (or written on the margin by a very early reader). Many 
other points that at first sight are very puzzling to us we can 
easily suppose to have been clear to the Galatians through the 
oral teaching of Paul. 

Steck, it is trne, on the ground that we have no information 
as to what Paul may have preached in Galatia, forbids this 
supposition ; and, in like manner, he holds it to be illegitimate 
to regard the collection alluded to in Gal, 2 10 as historical, in- 
dependent evidence from other sources being wanting. On 
such lines as these we need not be surprised that in the single 
word mpoetroy in Gal. 5 21 he finds conclusive evidence that the 
author of our epistle is quoting 1 Cor., and more particularly 69 / 

It is alleged, further, that xse of the synoptical guspels 
is seen in at least Rom. 1214 138-10 1 Cor.1827 10 f. 
As it is maintained that these epistles 
: are older than Galatians, it is relevant 
earlier than . ae: 

Gal. ? to discuss the allegation in the present 

` connection. In point of fact, all the 

observed phenomena can be sufficiently explained by 

the assumption that the author knew the gospel history 

from oral sources. Indeed, it is actually in 1 Cor. 7 to f. 

that the genuine (because stricter) form of the prohibition 
of divorce has been preserved. 

It is not to be supposed that if Jesus had mentioned the case 
of adultery as an exception to the general prohibition—as we 
read in Mt. 532 199—any tradition would have overlooked such 
a mitigation; least of all is it to be supposed that Paul would 
have done so, In fact, the latter finds himself compelled on his 
own responsibility to establish a new exception—that, namely, 
by which it is provided that a marriage with a non-Christian 
may lawfully he dissolved if there scems no prospect of its 
being continued ‘in peace’ (1 Cor. 7 15). 

The attempt to trace the account of the resurrection 
of Jesus in 1 Cor. 153-8 to the written synoptists also 
must be held a failure. 

In view of the denial of the resurrection of Jesus current in 
Corinth, the writer of the epistle was under the most stringent 
necessity to adduce everything that could be alleged in proof 
of it. That being so, he wonld assuredly have passed over none 
of the circumstances connected with the event detailed in the 
gospels ; least of all could he pass over what is related about the 
empty grave. we 

On the other hand, it is easy to understand why the 
synoptists left on one side the accounts recorded by 
Paul. What Paul constantly affirms is only that the 
risen Jesus had been seen. The synoptists believe that 
they have much more conclusive evidence to bring— 
namely, that Jesus had been touched, and that he had 
eaten. 

It is claimed that extra-canonical writings also have 
been used in the composition of the four epistles. Even 

A Extra should this be made out as regards 
; i Philo(born about 20B.C. ; see Vollmer, 

canonical ; Be : A 

watines used? Die ATlichen Citate bei Paulus, 83- 

5 ' 98 ['g5]) and Seneca (died 65 A.D. ; 
see Steck, 249-265, especially for Rom. 1219), the 
genuineness of the epistles would not (when we consider 
the early date of these writers) thereby be impugned. 
Nor would it be impugned because of their employment 
of the Assumptio ALosis. 

George Syncellus, in the eighth century, finds such employ- 
ment in Gal. 615; a MS of the eleventh century finds it in 56. 
Euthalius in the fifth century mentions an amdxpudov Mwiicéws 
as source. The passage does not occur in the portion of the 
Assumptio that has come down to us (cp Schür. GFZ, § 32, 533 12, 
2636, ET 5814; Clemen, Chron. d. Paul, Briefe, 257). Whether 
a Jewish book conld have contained so anti-Jewish a proposition 
unless through interpolation by a Christian hand need not here be 
discussed. The AsszzAtio was in any case Composed within 
the time of the sons of Herod the Great ; in 66 4 (according to 
the most reasonable reading) it erroneously predicts for them a 
shorter reign than their father has had (see APOCALYPTIC, § 64).1 
aC Se gS nk a RA RS 


l See R. H. Charles, Assumption af Moses (97) p. WS 
The view of Volkmar and Hilgenfeld—that in the Assumptio 
the use of the plural cervices in 108 proves use of 4 Esd., and 
paiva: of chaps. 11.4, which speak of the eagle with three 

eads (Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian)—is quite mistaken, 
The passage rests simply on Dt. 8211 (cervices, which, more- 
over, in Cicero and Sallust invariably means but one neck, 
renders werdppeva), and is speaking of elevation in heaven, not 
of elevation over the Romans. For a fuller discussion of this 
point sce the present writer's articles in the Protestantische 
Monatshefte, 1898, pp. 252-2543 1899, Pp. 150-152; 1900, pp. 
20-22, 


3. Synoptists 
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4 Esd. was written, it is true, under Domitian, and would, 
therefore, be decisive of the question before us if the departure 
from the OT text in Rom. 107 could be traced to 4 Esd. 48, 
The variation, however, comcs simply from Ps. 107 26; cp. 1398. 

It is also contended that, as compared with Acts, the 
representation given in Galatians is only of a secondary 
character, ln particular, it is improb- 

5 eee able (it is argued) that the historical 

Paul proclaimed his Gentile Christian 
gospel for fourteen years without gainsaying, that at 
the Council of Jerusalem he agreed to so manifestly 
untenable a solution of the matter, and in Antioch came 
into so violent collision with Peter (Gal. 219 11-21). As 
to this, see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM (S$ 4, 9, 3). ‘The 
only serious difficulties are those arising from the state- 
ment in 122, that Paul was unknown by sight to the 
churches of Judæa, though they must have known him 
very well as their persecutor. The statement seems 
intended to mark with the utmost possible distinctness 
Paul’s independence of the Jewish Christians. Even 
on the part of a writer of the second century, however, 
it would have been too grave a slip to say of the Pales- 
tinian Christians who had survived the persecution, 
that they had not known Panl. If written in the 
second century, the meaning of such a declaration 
could only be that the churches of Judgea, having been 
broken up and dispersed by the persecution, and only 
at a later date reconstituted, were as such unacquainted 
with Paul. Thus interpreted, however, the passage 
can very well have been written by Paul himself. That 
it is not quite literally accurate must be conceded : the 
reconstituted churches must still have included persons 
who had known Paul in his persecuting days. Still, it 
is easy to understand why Paul did not have these 
persons in his mind. What he wishes to prove is 
simply that his own Christianity had not been derived 
from any man, but had come to him immediately from 
Christ. Had he received any Christian instruction 
from man, that would have been after his conversion, 
not before; and there is no difficulty in believing that 
from the time of his conversion he had entered into no 
personal relations with the churches of Judzea, and, 
more particularly, that in Jerusalem at the time of his 
first visit (118 /.) he had remained incognito, and com- 
municated only with Peter and James, since otherwise 
there was reason to apprehend a renewal of the perse- 
cution that had broken out against him in Damascus 
(2 Cor. 11327). Paul, accordingly, leaves out of con- 
sideration those persons in the churches of Judzea who 
had known him before his conversion, because their 
acquaintance with him then did not affect that inde- 
pendence of the Jewish Christian churches which he 
claimed for his own view of Christianity; and this 
cannot with any fairness be charged against him asa 
failure in veracity (120). On the other hand, that is 
exactly what, we are told by Steck, is so improbable 
historically—that Paul after his conversion remained 
away from Jerusalem for three whole years; and the 
view of Acts (919-30) is preferred. This brings us to 
what lies at the root of the question in this aspect— 

namely, the demand for a straight- 

6. Theory of ke: rectilinear development me 

dey eron est history. It is, we are told, historically 
inconceivable that the view of Jesus and the original 
apostles, which was still entirely Jewish-legal, was 
followed immediately by that of the principal epistles of 
Paul, and only afterwards by the mediating view of 
Acts and the other writings. Steck, therefore, has 
made out—and he alone with fairly good success—what 
he considers to be straightforward development as 
follows :—Jesus, the original apostles, the historical 
Paul, Mk. and Mt., Lk., Acts, Romi, I and 2 Cor., 
Gal., the remaining Pauline Epistles (leaving out those 
to Timothy and Titus), then Marcion. To this series 
the objection suggests itself that, whilst its author 
makes out the historical Paul to have been only a shade 
freer from the law than Peter (Acts 163 2118-26, e.g., 
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are accepted as historieal}, he at the same time (p. 373, 
369 7.) speaks of him as fundamentally free from the 
law, and names him as apostle of the Gentiles kar’ 
éčoxýv ; and Steck is open to the further criticism that he 
attributes to Acts the ‘tendency’ to smooth over differ- 
ences—in other words, to go back to a point of the 
development that had been reached before. But the 
most fatal objection of all is that Steek himself, after 
an interval of no more than a year (Prot. KZ, 1889, 
pp. 108, 841), found it necessary to demolish the entire 
structure, and to place Rom. and Cor. before Lk. and 
Acts, because he (rightly) saw that Acts (see ACTS, 
§ 16) could not be assigned to a date earlier than after 
the beginning of the second eentury, and because in 
Marcion (circa 140 A.D.) the existence of ten Pauline 
epistles—of which, moreéver, three (Rom. and 1 and 2 
Cor.), according to Steck’s view, must be regarded as 
each made up of three (or more) originally independent 
pieces—is already recognised. Further, the historical 
evolution argued for by Steck will not for a moment 
allow two separate lines of development, such as the 
line of the synoptic and that of the Pauline Christology, 
to go on coneurrently. Still, alongside that line of 
development of Christianity, which had its roots in 
Palestine, he recognises another, almost independent, 
which took its rise in the heathen philosophical ideas 
current in Rome—a line of development as belonging 
to which he reckons, for example, the principal epistles 
of Paul (denying at the same time their use of the 
Rabbinical forms of thought). Within his first-men- 
tioned series, too, he reeognises a certain weakening 
of the antinomism of Galatians in the minor Pauline 
epistles, as well as an aeeentuation of it in Marcion. 
In all this it becomes abundantly evident that historical 
scienee does not in the least require that a rectilinear 
development should be made out. It is, of course, the 
business of historical science to understand everything 
that happens ; but a development is not unintelligible 
even if it runs far ahead of its own time, and afterwards 
falls back upon the footsteps it has already outrun, to 
retraverse them anew, step by step. Were this other- 
wise, we should have to eliminate from history all its 
great and epoch-making men — Luther, for example, 
and, in the end, Jesus himself. 


The fact is certainly eloquent that not only Bruno Bauer and 
others, but Loman also (down to 1884 at least), denied the 
historicity of Jesus, and that in this respect Johnson has even 
gone beyond the last-named. On the other hand, it is highly 
significant that it is not enough for Johnson if Bruno Bauer 
derives Christianity from the humanist ideas of Philo, Seneca, 
and the Roman emperors down to Marcus Aurelius. In this 
quarter he misses the oriental fervour which he deems necessary 
to the founding of a religion, and, therefore—it is the least he 
can do—he transfers the origination of Christianity out of such 
ideas to the East. Over and above this, he is compelled to see 
in Marcion a highly important reformer, through whom Chris- 
tianity was at least liberated from its rudimentary Jewish 
beginnings. We find Steck, on the same lines, characterising 
as an original and spiritually-gifted person the. very man who 
Gn his view) put together the epistle to the Galatians with so 
little skill. 


As far as Paul in particular is eoneerned, it must be 
admitted that any ordinary man in his position would 
assuredly have gone immediately after his conversion 
to Jerusalem for authentic instruction in his new faith. 
Now, what if Paul was not an ordinary man? The 
more fanatical he had been as a Pharisee in his zeal 
for the Mosaic law, the more clearly must he have 
recognised the impossibility of ever fulfilling it com- 
pletely, and all the more manifest must it have been to 
him that in Christianity an altogether new way of 
salvation was opened up. Then, further, the appear- 
ance of Christ to him on the way to Damaseus gave 
him a elearer view of the divine purpose of the death on 
the cross than all the original apostles together could 
have supplied. It was in this manner that he obtained 
an idea quite different from theirs of the Christ whom 
he had never seen on earth (so 2 Cor. 516 rightly 
interpreted}. It was in this manner that he discovered 
in Christianity at once the true religion for the world 
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and the divine decree of abrogation as regarded the 
Mosaic law. It was in this manner that he found 
himself constrained to vindicate the great religious 
blessing of freedom against every attempt at a re- 
imposition of bondage with the keenness which we 
perceive in Gal. 214-21 187 512 

The traces of a later age, which 
eck believes himself to have dis- 
covered, have reference only to Rom. 
and r and 2 Cor. 

It will be sufficient here to remark that in the first instance 
these would only justify the excision of a few verses—e.g., 1 
Cor. 1529 Rom. 161 (if baptism for the dead, or the institution 
of deaconesses, were still unknown within the lifetime of the 
apostle). Some of the particulars alleged by Steck rest upon 
false exegesis—e.g., where 1 Cor. 7371 is taken as referring toa 


man wishing to preserve his virginity in monastic fashion—a 
sense which would require the word map@eviar. 

On the other hand, the epistles con- 
tain much that would have been mean- 
ingless and even impossible in the 
second century. 

The close adhesion to the Mosaic law which gives the chief 
occasion for Gal. and Rom. was, at that late date, but feebly 
represented (Just. Dial. 47; Ignat. ad Philad. 61; ad Magnes. 
$1, 91, 103, ete.) The gift of tongues, regarding which such 
elaborate precepts are laid down in x Cor.14, was already un- 
known to the author of Acis, otherwise he would not have taken 
it (Acts 21-11) as meaning speech in existing foreign languages 
(see SpirtruaL Girts). To put into the ‘mouth of Paul an 
expression of the expectation of surviving till the second coming 
of Christ (x Cor. 1551), would have been a most perverse pro- 
ceeding on the part of a second-century writer, The case of 
the incestuous person (x Cor. 61-2), the intimate relation 
between Paul and the Galatian churches (Gal. 412-20), the 
journeys of Timothy and Titus to Corinth, the charge of fickle- 
ness brought against Paul on account of a change in the plan 
of his tour r (2 Cor. 112-24), and, indeed (very conspicuously), the 
whole of 2 Cor., are so personal and full of individuality, that in 
this case we are really entitled to draw the conclusion (so often 
illegitimate) that they could not have been invented. As it is 
conceded on all hands that the four epistles stand or fall to- 
gether, that conclusion must apply with equal validity to the 
many portions of Rom., 1 Cor., and Gal., in which the in- 
dividuality is less marked. 


Lastly, the genuineness is sufficiently attested by the 
external evidenee. If the four epistles 
are to stand or fall together, the first 
epistle of Clem.Rom. would be proof 
enough of their genuineness. 

It cites (471-3) 1 Cor. by name as a writing of Paul, and 
(35 5 362-5) transcribes, without giving a name, Rom.129f and 
even Heb. 1 

Now, this cpistle of Clement (1r) informs us that it 
was written in a time of perseeution ; it is still unaware 
of a distinetion between wpeoBirepo: (445) and érlokorot 
(4441424 f. ; see BISHOP, § 8, MINISTRY); and it knows 
nothing of Gnosticism. Probably, therefore, it was 
written under Domitian (93-96), or perhaps under 
Trajan (112-117); at the very latest, under Hadrian 
(circa 120). Its colourlessness forbids the suggestion 
that eircumstances of the time, as indieated by it, are 


7. Objections St 
confined to 
Rom. and Cor. 


8. Considera- 
tions implying 
early date. 


9. External 
evidence 
sufficient. 


fictitious. If it were a produet of imagination dating 
from 150-170 A.D., it would serve the interests of that 
time—viz., the idea of the episcopate and the polemic 


against Gnosticism. Let only this be further observed, 
that the principal Pauline epistles are largely made use 
of in 1 Pet. (especially, and manifestly, Gal. 323 51317 
in r Pet. 15 21611, and Rom. 12 f. in i Pet. 38-12 47-11 
213-18), and that there is a great probability that r Pet. 
dates from 112 A.D. The epistle of James also, which 
is of still earlier date (see CHRISTIAN, NAME OF, § 8), 
in like manner shows acquaintanee, not only with the 
Pauline doctrines, but also with the text of the chief 
epistles. 

The clearest proofis Jas.41. This verse is clearly dependent 
on Rom. 7 23; otherwise the word uéàņ would not have been 
used, for the context is speaking, not of the conflict of desires 
within the man, but of the conflict of the desires of one man 
against those of his fellow-men (ëv byiv, as if èx tov Hoover ray 


gTpatevouévwv kata 70 mAnodor, instead of which phrase we 
have, borrowed from Rom. 7 23, êv tots pécos vuv). 


Finally, on the evidence supplied by the Pseudo- 
Clementine Recognitions and Homilies, see SIMON 
MAGUS. 
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There is thus hardly any necessity for going into the 
evidence of Marcion, who about 140 admitted ten 
Pauline epistles into his church lectionary, or for calling 
attention to the wholesale execution among the extra- 
canonical writings (and even among the heathen writings) 
of the second century which has to be made by Johnson 
before he can affirm that the NT came into existence 
between Justin and Irenzeus about 155-180 A.D., and 
that even Marcion perhaps was still unacquainted with 
any personal Christ—acquainted only with the ideal 
figure of a xpyords (sce CHRISTIAN, NAME OF, § 1). 


B. OTHER PROBLEMS. 


Having disposed of the objections to the genuineness 

of Galatians we turn to the remaining problems. The 

10. Date superior limit for the date of the epistle has 

: ` been indicated already (see preceding article, 

§ 24). In view of Gal. 16 it is not advisable to bring 
it much lower. 

True, o¥tws rayéws means, not ‘so soon,’ but ‘so suddenly.’ 
Thus the expression, considered in itself, allows the supposition 
that the beginning of the Galatians’ falling away was of late 
origin—a supposition precluded by the other rendering—and 
requires us to think only that the subsequent steps of the declen- 
sion, once begun, took but a short time. On the other hand, it 
has to be remembered that the churches had already begun to 
show inclinations towards Judaism before Paul’s second visit, 
and that Paul believed himself to have obviated this by his 
oral communications with them. His surprise at the sudden- 
ness of the change that had come over them is intelligible only if 
we suppose the change to have happened shortly after his last 
visit. 

Thus, the epistle is best assigned to the beginning of 
Paul's three-years’ stay in Ephesus, whither he had 
gone after leaving Galatia (Acts 191). 

On account of its similarity in contents to Romans, 
some have thought it necessary to assign the epistle to 
the same period. In that case its date would be some 
three or four years later ; for it is highly probable that 
Romans was written during the apostle’s last stay in 
Corinth (Acts 201-3; ep Rom. 1623 with 1 Cor. 114). 
Only, identical subjects are not handled in an identical 
manner in the two cpistles. 

In Gal, 430 the Jews who continue in unbelief are expressly 
excluded from the inheritance, whilst in Rom.93 1125-32 the 
apostle shows a strong interest in their ultimate salvation. In 
Gal. 33 439A the Mosaic worship is placed on precisely the 
same plane with that of the heathen, whilst in Rom. 7 12-14 the 
defect is sought, not inthe Mosaic law, but only in the sinfulness 
ofman. In Gal.16-9 Paul anathematises every doctrine not 
in accordance with his own, whilstin Rom. 1 12 617 he recognises 
the doctrines which prevail in Rome, though devoting the whole 
letter to their correction, as on an equal footing with his. 

Clemen (Chron. d. Paulin. Briefe, '93) appeals to 
those differences in support of his contention that 
Galatians is (as Steck also holds) the last of the four 
chief Pauline Epistles, in the belief that in this way he 
is able to accept what is true in Steck’s position and 
yet to conserve the genuineness of the epistles. His 
proofs admit of being turned the other way. Besides, 
his theory that Paul, during the first period of his 
missionary activity, continued to be Jewish-Christian 
in his thought and teaching, and that he reached the 
culminating point of his anti-Judaism only at the end 
of his life, is erroncous, kn the case of so energetic a 
thinker as the apostle, the development indicated above 
in § 5 f is certainly more probable. As far as the 
apostle’s earlier period is concerned, Clemen’s view is 
in direct opposition to Gal. 116. The culminating point 
of Paul’s antinomism must have bcen reached in his 
controversy with Peter in the Syrian Antioch at latest. 
That after that—nay, after his refusal to circumcise 
Titus at the time of the Council of Jerusalem—he con- 
tinued to preach circumcision is inconceivable (cp pre- 
ceding article, § 20a). If this reproach, then, was 
levelled at him even at so late a date as that of Galatians 
(511; on lio see below, col. 1625, n.), it cannot have 
been anything but a slander. If his adversaries were 
capable of this, there is nothing to show that with 
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reference to any period after the apostle’s conversion 
they had any ground for their assertion, They may 
safely be held to have applicd to the present an asser- 
tion that was true only of the time during which Paul 
was still a Jew. It is also on general grounds probable 
that Paul in the closing years of his life became gentler, 
not, as Clemen says, harsher. ‘The sccond coming of 
Christ he believed to be near at hand; yet, before 
this could happen the gospel had to be preached to 
all the world (Rom. 1018 I125). It must have become 
clearer and clearer to him that he and his disciples 
were not in a position to accomplish this by them- 
selves, and that accordingly the Jewish-Christian way 
of looking at things also was willed by God. Phil. 
115-18 expresses this with special clearness. In the 
Epistle to the Romans.an irenical attitude was par- 
ticularly desirable, inasmuch as he wished to estab- 
lish friendly relations with the church in Rome, and 
thus to have a new centre from which to carry on 
activities. It is further worthy of remark that in 
Galatians, as in Rom. 325, the death of Christ is repre- 
sented only as a propitiation for sins that are past— 
not yet, as in Rom. 83, as serving also for the averting 
of sins to come, and that the doctrine of the ‘spirit’ 
(wvetua) in Gal. 5 16-25 is much less elaborately thought 
out than it is in Rom. 6-8. 

On the home of the readers, see preceding article. 

As for their nationality—aecording to Gal. 48 52 612 /. 

they were, at least preponderantly, 
11. Readers. Gentile Christians. Whether there may 
not also have been among them a sprinkling of Jewish 
Christians cannot be decided by reference to 3 13 23-25 
45, for in that case all the readers together must have 
been Jewish Christians. These passages, therefore, 
show only that Paul is inadvertently applying to his 
readers that which holds good as regards himself 
{see preceding article, § 21, 3 ¢). In 421, on the 
other hand, he says, truly, not that his readers are yet 
under the law, but that they are now only contemplating 
the assumption of that yoke. That there was a Jewish 
element in the Galatian churches might be inferred 
more readily from 828, though here also, perhaps, 
Paul is speaking more from principle than was exactly 
required by the personal cireumstances of his readers. 
The Judaizing emissaries, too, could have found access 
all the easier if born Jews already belonged to the 
churches. But the question must be allowed to remain 
undecided. 

From 31 57 we learn that the Judaizing emissaries 
were personally unknown to Paul. Both before and 
after his second visit they had heen at 
work among the Galatians. Whether 
the same persons were engaged in this 
on both occasions we have no means of knowing; but 
on both occasions they wrought in the same spirit, 
though on the second with immeasurably greater 
success (see preceding article, § 25). 


12. Judaizing 
emissaries. 


That one or more prominent persons were included among 
them follows from the darts av ù of 510. It is impossible, 
however, to say whether any individual (possibly one of the 
original apostles) is intended. For 6 rapággwv vas can mean 
‘every one who brings you into perplexity’ just as easily as ò 
epxónevos in 2 Cor. 11 4 refers lo allithe Judaizers who had already 
arrived in Corinth (oi bmrepAiavy améatoAot, 115), since the pro- 
position that follows (aveiyegðe, or avéyerGe) does not state a 
conceivable case merely, but an actual fact. It is certain, 
however, that the original apostles, in Jerusalem at least, did not 
interfere with the activity of these rapággovres (17; cp 512: 
see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, § 3) From 612 some have 
thought it must follow that they themselves had not as yet been 
circumcised, but were only fanalical proselytes. In that case 
it would he incomprehensible why they should not have 
accepted circumcision long before, or how they could without 
this have brought the Galatians so far. The determination of 
the question lies not in the reading mepererunuévor, which is quite 
plainly a correction intended to make the meaning easier, but in 
taking the present of mepcreuvduevoe in a timeless sense—the 
men of the circumcision (cp 1 Thess.212: 6 xaA@v, lio: ó 
pvomevos). 


What their representations to the Galatians had been 
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can be plainly gathered from the answers of the apostle. 
- They had said that in order to gain salva- 

13. Their . ~. ie i with th 

doings. tion it was not enough to comply wl e 

teaching of Paul, who had simply demanded 
faith in Christ crucified (3r f. 5) and risen, but that it 
was also necessary to fulfil all the prescriptions of the 
Mosaic law (325 10 54), to which alone the promise of 
salvation was attached (3818 54). They had said that, 
on the other hand, the doctrine of Paul opened a wide 
door to moral laxity (513). These arguments on the 
merits of the case they fortified by personal ones. They 
maintained that Paul was not strictly an apostle at 
all, but dependent on the original apostles (lr 11 f. 
115-221). Only these, the ‘ pillars’ (29 ; see COUNCIL, 
§ 6), were competent to decide the true doctrine, as 
they had formerly (ord, 26) been taught by the Lord 
himself when he was on earth. Wherever, therefore, 
the teaching of Paul departed from theirs, it was to be 
rejected. Nay, more, elsewhere (this is obviously what 
we are to understand) Paul himself was still preaching 
circumcision (511); he is thus in contradiction with 
himself if he has failed to exact it of the Galatians. 
Thereby he has deprived them of their title to salvation ; 
and this he can have done only out of a desire to please 
men,! and so make the acceptance of Christianity seem 
easier than it really was. To these Judaizers, ac- 
cordingly, the description in Acts 1515 applies admirably. 
They had already brought it about that the Galatians 
observed the Jewish feasts (410), and were seriously 
thinking of receiving circumcision (51 f. 612 f.). Their 
moral character is represented by Paul as very despicable. 
He ascribes to them motives quite as low as the motives 
which they ascribe to him. It is not, he says, about 
the salvation of the Galatians that they are concerned : 
all that they seek is personal consideration among theni 
(417) and repute with their Judaistic (perhaps even 
Jewish) co-religionists for having brought the Galatians 
to circumcision (613), and they are in dread of persecu- 
tion by these same comrades should they fail to insist 
on circumcision in their proselytising efforts, and, like 
Paul, rest satisfied with faith in the cross of Christ (612). 
It is probable that in this Paul is as unjust to them as 
he was to Peter in charging him with hypocrisy (2 11-13; 
see COUNCIL, § 3). From their point of view, they 
could hardly do otherwise than, on religious grounds, 
hold Paul’s preaching to be not only dangerous but 
also God-dishonouring. But we have seen that among 
the means which they made use of even slander had a 
place (511), and that they flagrantly violated the compact 
of the Council of Jerusalem (29). 

It was to counteract the influence of those persons 
that Paul wrote Galatians. Its course of thought is not 
rightly apprehended if we view chaps. 
lf. as constituting a personal apologia, 
and chaps. 3 f. and 5 f. as forming 
respectively a dogmatic and a practical section. Nor 
does it avail to take the dogmatic portion as ending at 
47 or 4x1, or not till 56 or 524, as if 4 21-3r were not 
intensely dogmatic, and 48-20 very much the reverse. 
The epistle must be viewed much more as being an 
epistle ; repetitions must not be ignored or denied; and 
a chief turning-point must be recognised in 513. 

After the salutation, 11-5, and statement of the position of 
matters, 16-10, there follows what constitutes the first main 
division of the epistle, the historical demonstration that the 
gospel of Paul isindependent of the original apostles, and is of 
directly divine origin. Here there are three sections: 1 11-24 
21-10 211-21. The second main division contains the dogmatic 
proof thar Christian freedom and observance of the law are incom- 

atible. This in the first instance occupies 3 1-4 7 continuously. 

ext follow a practical application to the readers (48-11), a 


calling to mind of their former good relations with Paul (4 12-20), 
a renewed proof from the OT (421-31), a new proof drawn from 


14. Purpose 
of Galatians. 


1 The gyr avOpamots apécketv of 110 will refer to this. It is 
not till et ére dvO@pumo.s peskov that this alleged ‘pleasing of 
men, as shown towards Gentiles, will he put on a level with the 
complaisance which Paul, before he became a Christian, and 
when persecuting Christians, had shown towards the Jews. 
See, further, above, § xr. 
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first principles (5 1-6), and a renewed application to the readers 
(5 MER The third main division consists (like Rom. 6-8) of 
exhortation and proof that morality is not impaired by Christian 
freedom—this in 5 13-24 in general terms, in 525-6 ro in relation 
to particular points of special importance for the readers. 
Finally, the eumerp> conclusion, 6 11-18, sums up once more 
the leading polemical points. 
The importance of Galatians for its first readers un- 
doubtedly consisted in the first instance in this—that it 
A on them back i ; 
15. Place in ¥ back to Paul and his gospel 
Mista Thus much may be presumed, if 1 Cor. 
ny? (16x), which, as we gather from 168, was 
written at the close of the three-years’ stay in Ephesus, 
is of a later date than our epistle (see above, § 10). 
For the history of primitive Christianity Galatians is a 
historical source of the first order. It constituted for 
the Tübingen school the Archimedean fulcrum by which 
it revolutionised the traditional conception of the history 
of the first century. What has already been said under 
Acts (§§ 46.) and COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM (§§ 1 7-11) 
may suffice to show the magnitude and fundamental char- 
acter of the errors to which we should have been exposed 
had this epistle not been preserved tous. The character 
of Paul, the imperiousness which he showed in the service 
of what he had recognised to be truth, his ardent love 
and zealous care for the churches which he had founded, 
the rabbinical ingenuity yet truly religious depth of his 
thinking, and at the same time the far-reaching nature 
of the differences that separated the various tendencies 
in the early church, find immediate expression here 
as hardly anywhere else. In all time Galatians will 
be the charter of freedom, not only from the Mosaic law 
but also from every yoke that is imposed upon the 
religious life as an external condition of salvation without 
reference to any inner necessity of the soul. It was in 
this sense that it supplied Luther with a foundation from 
which to carry on his life-work against the freshly- 
asserted clainis of work-righteousness in the Catholic 
Church of his day. 
The outstanding commentaries are those of Luther (Latin in 
1519, German in 1525, and fuller Latin in 1532); Winer (21; 
- 4: ‘, '59); Rueckert ('33); H. A. W. Meyer (41 ; (), 
16. Biblio- 70; ©, by Sieffert in ’80, (8), ’94, identical with 
graphy. (of "86, (),’99; ET from German ed. '70); Hil- 
genfeld (52); Jowett (55; (2), 59; condensed ed. 
94); Wieseler (59); Holsten (/uhalt u. Gedankengane des 
Galaterébriefs, 59, expanded into Zum Evangelium des Paulus 
und des Petrus, ’68; also—a new work—Das Evangelium des 
Paulus, 11, ’80); Lightf. (65; (9), ’90); J. Ch. K. von Hof- 
mann (Die Heilige Schrift Neuen Testaments, 21, '63; (2), 
72); Lipsius (Handcommt. 22, '91, (2),’92); also in Dutch, by 
Baljon (89) and Cramer (Nieuwe bijdragen door Cramer en 
Lamers, 6, ’90), both with many textual conjectures. As to 
the conjectures, see Baljon (De tekst der brieven aan de 
Romeinen, Corinthiérs en Galatiërs, akademisch proefschrift, 
Utrecht, ’84), and on the attempts at dissection see Clemen 
(Einhettlichkeit der paulinischen Briefe,’94). Marcion’s text 
is specially dealt with by Hilgenfeld (Z. hist. Theol. ’55, 
426-483), van Manen (Theol. Tijd. 1887, pp. 382-404, 451-533), 
and Theod. Zahn (Gesch, d. NTlichen Kanons, 2 409-529, '92). 
Mention must also be made of the work of Volkmar (Paulus von 
Damaskus bis cunt Galaterbrief, '87; partly also in Theol. 
Zeitschr. aus der Schweiz, 84 f-) P. W. S. 


GALBANUM (man. XaABaNH HAycmoy [BL], 
yaBp. H. [A], galbanum boni odoris [=DD 'N?], 
Ex. 30341), which was an ingredient in the holy 
incense, is a resinous substance often mentioned by 
botanical writers, ancient and modern. Though the 
etymology of mabn, Zeléenah, is uncertain,’ the names 
xar\BSavy and galbanum are certainly connected with, 
and probably derived from, the Hebrew word. 


The source of the gum is even yet not quite certain. Diosco- 
rides and Theophrastus speak of it as the product of a Syrian 
narthex; but in modern times the galbanum of commerce is 
known to be produced only in Persia, and since Boissier it has 
generally been identified—e.g., by Flückiger and Hanbury(?) 
(320 #.), and by Dymock (2152 #%)—as the gum of the um. 
belliferous Ferula galbaniflua, Boiss. et Buhse, and rhe kindred 
species F. rzbricaulis, Boiss.2 The resin is formed of ‘tears 


1l Its connection with abn, ‘milk,’ is improbable. 
2 Besides these, its principal known sources, however, there may 
have been others : thus Sir G. Birdwood speaks in this connection 
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which exude spontaneously from the stem, especially on „its 
lower part and about the bases of the leaves.' It has ‘a peculiar, 
not unpleasant, aromatic odour’ (Fliick. and Hanb. d.c.). 

NTM: 


GALEED (7993), 1. or Jegar-Sahadutha (77 
SDT), the former the Hebrew, the latter the 


Aramaic, designation of the heap or cairn which was a 
sign of the covenant between Jacob and Laban, Gen. 
3147 (‘Galeed’ again in v. 48), 

The renderings of @ and Vg. (on which see Nestle, Marg. 
p. 10 /) show an uncertainty as to whether =y is a noun or a 
verb, For Galeed, Bouvvds paprupet [A], P. wdprus [Dsil E 
L]; ACERVUM TESTIMONII in v., 47. P. maptupec [ADL], 
B. paptupiov [E]; GALAAD in v. 48. For Jegar-sahadutha, 
Bouvos máprus [A], B. mis m. [Dsil L], Bovvdy paprupias [E]; 
tumulum testis. 

Both have the same meaning—viz., ‘heap of witness’ 
—and the intention of the fornier is to suggest a deriva- 
tion of the name GILEAD (g.v. ). 

The original tradition, however, must have been without this 
trivial etymology. magy 73) (Jegar-sahadutha) is certainly a 
corruption of ans" (Gar-Salhad), ‘fortress of Salhad.’! We 


have to suppose that J and E both had access to stories of the lives 
of the patriarchs in a written form, among which was that of the 
meeting of Laban and Jacob. J's source of information con- 
tained one statement which was very possibly wanting in E’s, 
and which J’s account gave, partly in a mutilated, partly in a 
corrupt form. The early tradition must have said that Jacob 
set his face towards Gar-Salhad on Mount, Hauran, but * Gar- 
Salhad’* had become corrupted into ‘Gar-Sahad’ (Anw 43) and 
‘on Mount Hauran’ into ‘on the mountain’ (773). The latter 
phrase may have originally stood in v. 25, where we now read 
373, ‘on the mountain.’ Reasoning on the strange phrase 


Gar-Sahad, J seems to have come to the conclusion that it was 
really Jegar-Sahadutha (‘heap of witness’ in Aramaic), and 
that it referred to a cairn which Jacob must have erected asa 
boundary mark, and this suggested explaining Gilead as a 
modification of Gal'éd, the Hebrew equivalent of Jerar saha 
dutha. He forgot the improbability (pointed out by We. CH 43) 
that the grandchildren of ‘ Nahor’ and Abraham—both sons of 
Eber—should have spoken different dialects ; but how else could 


he have explained Gar-Sahad? That Wellhausen is wrong in 
treating v. 47 as a late archæological gloss should be clear; 
‘heap of witness’ is by no means an obvious explanation of 
‘Gilead,’ and has to be accounted for. The verse belongs to 
J, but is misplaced; v. 48 should run, ‘therefore he (Jacob) 
called it Gal’éd, but Laban called it Jegar-Sahadutha.’ Vu. 49 
(on which see GILEAD, § 4) and 50 belong to E; they give an 
explanation of E’s pillar (wzassz4a) corresponding to that of J's 
cairn (gal). It has only to be added that Nahor is miswritten 
for Hauran Gan); the ‘God of Nahor’ in v. 53 (E) was origin- 
ally ‘the God of Hauran’—a phrase which lost its force when 
E, like J, brought the meeting of Laban and Jacob farther 
S. in order to suit the subsequent travels of the patriarch. 


2. GALEED (ayı) may also originally have stood in 
another important passage now evidently mutilated—viz. , 
Josh. 2234, where we read of a great altar set up by 
Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh, as a ‘witness’ (cp 
v.27) to the tribes on both sides of the Jordan that 
those on the eastern side were equally worshippers of 
Yahweé, in the strict legal fashion, with their brethren 
onthe W. (So Di., Bennett in SBOT, EV, following 


Pesh. and some Heb. MSS, is content with supplying 
sy ['éd].) 

The narrative to which the passage belongs (vv. 9-34) must be 
very late, but may be based upon an early record which cgn- 
tained a second explanation of the name Gilead, connecting it 
with a great altar erected in early times by the eastern tribes. 
Whether this is probable or not, is a question on which critics 
are not at all unanimons. Those who agree with Di. will 
ascribe to the editor the anxious assurances of the eastern tribes 
that no sacrifices should be offered upon the altar, and certain 
other peculiarities, such as the indistinctness of the description 
of the locality of the altar (v. 10 4), and the omission of the 
name of the altar (v. 343 cp Bennett). If on the other hand the 
narrative is ‘an absolutely unhistorical invention framed to 
defend the doctrine of a unique sanctuary’ (Kue. Hex. 107, 
cp 339 7, and see We. CH 135), we must suppose that the 
name of the altar was accidentally omitted by a very early 
scribe, or perhaps (cp 1 S. 131 and Budde’s crit. note in SBOT) 
was never inserted by the narrator. It is worth noticing that 
hoth in v. 11 and in v. 34 ® reads differently from MT. In 


of Ophoidia galbanifera of Khorassan, and Galbanum officinale 
of Syria (£.B(9) 12 718). 

1 Cp Kar-ASur, Kar-IStar, Kar-Sarrukin, ‘fortress of Ašur, 
of Ištar, of Sarrukin.’ 
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particular @8 has in v. 11, éwi tod yadaad (‘in Gilead’ ; GL om.) 
where MT has nivypa-bx (‘in the districts’ ?), and in v. 34, xai 


érwvonacey Ingots Tòr Bwpòry . . . cai etrev(‘and Joshua named 
the altar... and said’). At any rate, both texts (and also 
Jos. Ant. v. 1 26) agree in not giving the name of the altar. 
Cp ED. Toke G, 


GALEM (Josh. 1559, Var. Bib, G only). See 
GALLIM, 1. x 


GALGALA (raàraàa [ANV]), r Macc. 92. See 
ARBELA, § 2 #, and cp GILGAL, § 6 (c). 


GALILEE (ban, mbban [2K.1529]; Aram. 
NoD; radetAata [B]. -AtA. [BaNAQTVL and NT]; 
GALILÆA, G. GENTIUM). 

The name gééiZ means ‘circle,’ ‘district,’ ‘region.’ Once 
only we find the qualifying addition ‘of the nations ’—viz., Is. 

91[823], ‘In the former time he brought into 

1, Name. contempt the land of Zebulun and the land of 
Naphtali, but in the latter time he confers honour 

on the road to the sea, the other side of the Jordan, the district 
(gaiil) of the nations’ (6 geen tov eOvwv). The latter 


hrase clearly means ‘the district inhabited by a mixed pop - 
el 


ation of Jews and foreigners.’ Josh. 1223 is partly paral 
for we should doubtless read (with Graf, St. Kr. 1854, p. 870 
‘the king of the nations of the gé/i/’ (not, asin MT, ‘of Gilgal’). 
Cp 1 Macc. 515, yadtAata ddAopiAwy ; 7 yaAcAaia simply, often 
in 1 Macc. (once in Macc. and twicein NT the article is omitted). 
‘Galilee’ (to retain the convenient though late-coined 
Grzecised name) seems at a comparatively 
early period to have specially designated 


the territory of Naphtali. 

The cities mentioned in the list of Tiglath-pileser’s conquests 
(2 K. 15 29) as constituting ‘the gäll’ (Galilee) are, with prob- 
ably one exception,! all in Naphtali, and, as if to prevent mis- 
understanding, the narrator sums up thus: ‘and Galilee, all the 
land of Naphtali.’2 : 


Although the early Naphtalites failed to occupy all 
the land which they coveted (Judg.133), and in Gen. 
307 f. Naphtali is the son of a slave-girl, Naphtali, 
like Zebulun, is praised for its heroism in a patriotic 
war (Judg. 518). Probably, therefore, the special appli- 
cation of the phrase ‘district (of the nations)’ to Naph- 
tali arose out of the occupation of Naphtali by the 
Aramzeans under Benhadad I. The chief {Naphtalite) 
Galilæan city was of course Kedesh, which is called 
‘Kedesh in the ga/i? (Galilee), in the hill-country of 
Naphtali’ (cp Tob. 12). 

The ga/il was, however, a vague expression, and 
must surely have been sometimes used with a wider 
reference. For this we may cite 1K.910-13, though 
this passage is’ decisive only for the time when it was 
edited. ‘The connection between the Cabul mentioned 
here and that of Josh. 1927 seems hardly disputable. 
Whoever gave the last touches to the story of the de- 
spised twenty cities of ‘Cabul’ must have considered 
that the ‘land of the gd/i/7’ extended to the Asherite 
town of Cabul, for to exclude the town of Cabul from 
the ‘land of Cabul’ would be as unnatural as to exclude 
the town of Goshen from the land of Goshen (Josh. 
1041; cp 1551). In the time of Josephus we know 
that CABUL [g.v.] was a border city of Galilee, and 
there is every probability that this ancient place was 
spoken of as Galilzean long before this; Janoah, too, 
even if Asherite, was apparently regarded as Galilzean 
when 2 K. 1529 was written, though the writer certainly 
seems to have applied the term ‘ Galilee’ more especi- 
ally to Naphtali. How, indeed, could Asher have 
failed to be included in the »*/il haggéyim? Accord- 
ing to Judg. 131-33 the non-Israelitish element in Asher 


2. Original 
reference. 


l Janoah (= Yenu‘amu) being probably Asherite (see JANOAH), 
in spite of Buhl’s hesitation (Geog. 229). It is no doubt out of 
the right geographical order; but this is probably a con- 
fusion introduced by the editor, and was not in the original 
record. It would, of course, be possible to emend myy into 
mip (cp 1 K. 1520, and see CHINNERETH), but the corruption 
assumed seems not very likely. 

2 As Benzinger points out, the preceding word sya) cannot 
be right ; he misses, however, the true explanation of the pres- 
ence of the word. It is simply miswritten for bby}; the scribes, 
as usual, left the wrong word and the right side by side. Cp 
the corruptions mentioned under GILEAD, 2. 
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was considerably larger than that in Naphtali. The 
highly mixed origin of the tribe so-called is implied in 
Gen. 3012 f. (birth of Asher), and is confirmed by the 
fact that the Hebrew tribesmen dorrowed their name of 
Asher from their non-Israelitish parents, an extensive 
North Palestinian region having been called Aserz in 
the time of the Egyptian kings, Seti I. and Rameses II. 
(see ASHER, § 1). 

The land of Zebulun also had a natural claim to be 
called Galilean. Zebulun is not indeed said to have 
been, like Asher, the son of a slave-girl, but, like Asher 
and Naphtali, it had to tolerate Canaanitish exc/aves in 
its territory (Judg. 130), and, if Is.91 [823] may be 
followed, it suffered, like Naphtali, from the invasion 
of Tiglath-pileser—z.e., was partly Aramaised. In the 
latter passages Zebulun (which corresponds to the ‘ road 
to the sea’; see ZEBULUN) and Naphtali together form 
‘the district (gd/7/) of the nations,’ 1? and very possibly 
in 1K. 913 ‘the land of Cabul’ should be emended into 
‘the land of Zebulun ' (see CABUL), implying that the 
‘twenty cities in the land of the gd/7/’ were in Zebulun. 

After 734 B.C. ‘the ga/i/’ in its widest sense became 
an integral part of the Assyrian empire, and hence, 

though the greater part of the old 

Mr Israelitish population remained, its 

* purity must have become by degrees 
more and more contaminated. In 2Ch. 3010, how- 
ever, there may be an allusion to post-exilic attempts of 
the Jews of South Palestine to strengthen the Jewish 
spirit in the N. ‘as far as Zebulun,’ and rı Macc. 
5 14-23 shows that Jews lived in ‘Galilee’ in Maccabean 
times. The term Galilee in post-exilic times, however, 
had obtained a wider meaning than of old. We know 
the boundaries of Galilee in the time of Josephus, and 
we may assume that they were the same in the preceding 
centuries. According to him, Galilee was bounded on 
the N. and W. by the territory of the Tyrians, to which 
Mount Carmel also belonged, on the S. by Samaria and 
Scythopolis (Beth-shean), on the E. by the trans- 
Jordanic region and by the Lake of Gennesaret (B7 
iii. 3x). It was divided into two parts, Upper and 
Lower Galilee, the boundary line of which was, natur- 
ally, the plain of er-Rameh (the ha-Ramah of Josh. 
1936). The Mishna, which recognises the same 
divisions, though it adds the district of Tiberias (taken 
from Lower Galilee), names as the frontier city Kefar 
HWananyah ;? Josephus, however (V7z#.188), mentions 
Bersabe or Beer-subai (see § 7). Elsewhere this his- 
torian mentions Kedasa or Kydasa (the ancient 
Kedesh) as a Tyrian fortress on the Galilaean border 
(Ant. xiii. 56 B/ii.181 iv.23). This is important, for 
it suggests a change in the N. boundary of Galilee. 
In the N., Galilee seems to have lost; but in the 
S. it gained considerably, for Ginaia or En-gannim, 
S. of the Great Plain, marked the southern limit of 
Galilee. Sometimes, too, localities on the E. of the 
Lake of Gennesaret (or Sea of Galilee) are reckoned as 
Galilzean (see, e.g., Jos. B/ii. 81, where Judas of Gamiala 
is called dvyp T'adtAatos)—a natural inconsistency. 

Nominally, therefore, Galilee was cut off from the 
Lebanon by the territory of Tyre. It was, however, 

: its relation to the Lebanon and to 
Nhe Hermon hi made Galilee so rich 
in moisture,ł and especially in streams 
and wells, and therefore so pre-eminent in fertility, as 
compared with both Samaria and Judæa. There is no 
difference in this respect between Lower and Upper 


1 The phrase ‘the other side of Jordan’ corresponds to 
‘Gilead’ in the traditional text of 2 K. 1529, which lay before 
the author of this late insertion in Isaiah (see SBOT and cp 
Duhm). Guthe (PR£@) 6 337) seems wrong in explaining 43y 
of the district on the W. shore of the Jordan from Hileh to 
Dan. ya is surely corrupt (see col. 1628, note 2). 

2 Neub. Géogr. 226. 

3 ‘All vegetation,’ says Merrill, ‘would be affected by the 
‘t dew of Hermon,” which is praised in Ps. 133 3.’ See, however, 


Dew, § 2 (d). 
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Galilee ; the distinction drawn in the Mishna is merely 
that the latter produces, and that the former does not 
produce, sycomores. Not only in Asher (Dt. 3324), but 
also throughout Galilee, olives were so abundant that it 
was easier, as a Rabbi said, to support an entire legion 
by means of olives than in the land of Israel (where food 
is less easily had) to raise a single child.? Naphtali 
was specially famous for its vines, and for 16 m. round 
Sepphoris the land ‘flowed with milk and honey’ 
(Meg. 6a). All this luxury might have enervated the 
inhabitants but for the long stretches of highland 
country. 

Upper Galilee, in particular (p53 "g, ‘the hill- 
country of Naphtali’), consists of a broad mountain- 
ridge, a continuation of the Lebanon range. On the 
summit is a tract of undulating table-land, diversified 
by wooded heights and smooth green plains. In the 
centre of this table-land stood Kedesh-Naphtali, among 
whose rich pastures Heber, the Kenite, sojourned 
(Judg. 411). On the E. the mountains break down 
abruptly into the deep basin of the upper Jordan. On 
the W. the slopes are more gradual, and long ravines 
of singular beauty and wildness wind down to the sea- 
coast and the plain of Acre. These western declivities, 
once the possession of Asher, are still celebrated for 
their olive groves (cp the name Bir-zaith). The town 
of Safed, perched on the culminating point of the 
mountain chain to the S., is one of the four sacred 
cities of the Jews. It is also noted as the centre of 
a wide voleanic region (see EARTHQUAKE, § 3). 

The southern slopes of the mountain range, from the 
castellated heights of Safed to the broad plain of 
Esdraelon, afford some of the most picturesque scenery 
in Palestine. Forests of evergreen oak sweep round 
the flanks of the hills in graceful belts, and line the 
sides of the valleys, leaving open glades, and undulating 
expanses of green grass, such as are seen in English 
parks. Here, too, are upland plains, like vast terraces, 
with rich soil and rank vegetation. The largest is that 
now called el-Battōf— fertile, but without sufficient 
drainage on the eastern side, and therefore marshy. 
There are others to the eastward, along the brow of the 
hills that encircle Tiberias, and extending down to 
‘Tabor. ‘These are separated from the great plain of 
Esdraelon by a line of rocky but picturesque hills, 
which culminate on the E. in the dome of Tabor. 
Esdraelon stretches out beyond them like a sea of 
verdure, leaving in the distance the base of Carmel and 
the mountains of Samaria. 

Lower Galilee was a land of husbandmen, famed for 
its corn-fields (the wheat of Chorazin was proverbial), 
as Upper Galilee was for its olive groves, and Judæa 
for its vineyards. The demand for the Galilzean wheat 
must have been large indeed (cp Acts1220). GEN- 
NESARET (see GENNESAR), however, surpassed all other 
regions ; its fertility excites Josephus to an unwonted 
enthusiasm (2/ iii. 32 f. 108). The best pomegranates 
came from Shikmonah —z.e., we can hardly doubt, 
the Sykaminos of Josephus, between Cæsarea and 
Acco, near Mount Carmel; and it should be noted 
that Eusebius (OS 26770) expressly identifies Syka- 
minos and Hepha—z.e., the modern Haifa. Probably 
the old town lay a little to the N. of Haifa, on the site 
of some ruins still called ‘the old Haifa.’ For the 
oil of ancient Galilee cp 2 Ch. 210, and for its wheat 
and fat oxen (but not ‘fowls’; see FowL, § 2), 1K. 
423 [53]. Turning to the rivers and lakes, we must 
give the first place to the Jordan, all of which to 
the N. of the Lake of Gennesaret, and one-third of 
its length to the S., belonged to Galilee. Many small 
streams flowing from the eastern watershed meet the 
Jordan ; those on the W., including the Kishon (Nahr 
el-Mukatta’), flow into the Mediterranean (see K1sHON). 
The Semachonitis or Lake of Hitleh (~o¢ the ‘ Waters 


1 Ber. Rabba, par. 20, following Wiinsche’s translation (cp 
Neub. Géogr. 180). 
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of MEROM') and the SEA OF GALILEE are the two 
lakes. The former is a triangular basin, about 6 ft. 
above the sea-level; it is very disappointing, being 
shallow and reedy; water-fowl abound in it. The 
latter is described in the next article. On the famous 


hot springs of ‘Tiberias (rivalled by those of Gadara) see 


TIBERIAS. 
The population of Galilee in the time of Jesus was 
of more diverse origin than it had ever been before. 


5. Later TPe somewhat mixed old Israelitish 
nn ulation population had been further modified by 
pop * Phoenician, lturean (Arabian?), and 


Greek elements, so that the Jews, with perfect justice 
from their point of view, could look down on the 
Galileans, whose imperfect legal orthodoxy and in- 
accurate pronunciation! soon ‘bewrayed’ them (Mk. 
1470 Mt. 2673). Still, the Galilzeans could boast of 
great names in their past history,? and they were them- 
selves no cowards when their religion was at stake ; the 
old spirit of the Naphtalites lived again in their descend- 
ants, however mixed the race of those descendants 
might be. They were doubtless too industrious to be 
strictly orthodox from a Pharisaie point of view; but 
the Messianic hope burned more brightly in Galilee than 
anywhere else in Palestine, and hundreds of inquirers 
from the populous Galilzean towns and villages followed 
the great Teacher wherever he went. He had a word 
for al. He knew them indeed, as brothers know 
brothers, for it can hardly be doubted that, as Prof. 
Percy Gardner has well said, ‘according to all historic 
probability, Jesus of Nazareth was born at Nazareth’ 
(Exploratio Evangelica, 254 ['99]), or rather at the 
Nazarene or Galilzean Bethlehem, for which, by a mis- 
understanding, ‘ Nazareth’ appears to have been sub- 
stituted (see NAZARETH). This connection of Jesus 
with Galilee has been well treated by Renan, though 
he has doubtless fallen into exaggerations which repel 
sober minds. 

‘ The region adjacent to Jerusalem is perhaps the most /v/ste 
country in the world. Galilee, on the other hand, is full of 
verdure and of shade, the true country of the song of songs. 
During March and April the fields are carpeted with flowers. 
The animals are small, but of great gentleness. The forms of 
the mountains are more harmonious there than elsewhere, and 


inspire higher thoughts. Jesus seems to have had a special 
fondness for them’ (Vie de Jésus t), 67 /.). 


The early history of Christianity cannot be understood 
apart from its physical environment. Galilee is dear to 
us, because by every right Jesus can be 


6. Local called a Galiloean, and must have imbibed 
influences : é : 

the moral and physical influences of his 
on Jesus, 


village home; Unibria gives the key to 
St. Francis; Galilee, in some sense, gives the key to 
Jesus of Nazareth. How he ‘had compassion’ on its 
teeming multitudes we know from the Gospels, and it 
is no slight merit in Dr. Selah Merrill that he has sup- 
plemented the one-sided (though not untrue) statements 
of Renan by proving the density of the population of 
ancient Galilee. 'He who wandered among the hills 
and valleys of Galilee was never far from some great 
and populous city.”4 Yet, such are the revenges of 
history, this home of the fulfiller and transformer of the 
Law became, in the second century after Christ, the 
centre of Jewish study of the Law. Galilee must at 
this period have contained a large and wealthy Jewish 
population. Traces of their splendid synagogues are 
still to be found at Tell Hiim, Kerazeh, Irbid, Kedes, 
Meirén, Kefr Birim, and other places. Strangely 
enough, in six of these there are carved representations 
of animals. 

1 They confounded x with y, and 3 with p. : 

2 In Jn. 752 for mpopýrņs we should probably read, with the 
Sahidic version, 6 mpopyrys, else strange ignorance is ascribed 
to the Jews. Prophets and other great men had come out of 
Galilee. See Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ET 313-15. 

3 Josephus asserts (Vit. 45; B/ iii. 32) that there were 204 
cities and villages, the very least of which contained more than 


15,000 inhabitants. We need not accept this. 
4 Besant, quoted by GASm. ZG 432, n. 2. 
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The best-known localities in Jewish Galilee are in the 
lower part of the province. On the W. of the southern 
7. Chief border, S. of the Wady el-Melek, is 
localities the village of Seminiyeh, the _ancient 
* Simonias (Jos. Vil. 24), identified by 
the Talmud with SHimxon [g.v., i-]. “The modern 
village of Yafa, SW. of Nazareth, is the Japha of 
Josephus (B/ii. 206, iii.73x). The frontier town of 
Xaloth or Exaloth (B/iii. 31; Vit. 44)is the modern Iksal ; 
cp CHESULLOTH or CHISLOTH TABOR. Another frontier 
town, Dabaritta(Jos. Vit. 2662; B/ii. 213), isthe modern 
Debiriyeh, at the foot of Mount Tabor on the north, 
the ancient DABERATH. Close to or upon Mt. Tabor 
was a fortress called by Polybius (v.76) Atabyrion. 
S. of Tabor, on the slope of Little Hermon, is the 
small village of Nein, the Nain of the NT. The plain 
between Tabor and Gennesaret was called (Eus. OS 
2968) Saronas ; the name is echoed in that of the village 
Sārōnā. EsSDRAELON is treated elsewhere. 

Let us now move westward from the shore of Gen- 
nesaret, and pause first at the ruins of Irbid, the Arbela 
of Josephus, famous in the history of Herod (B/i. 162 4), 
and look up to the round rocky hill called Karn Hattin 
(1135 ft. above sea-level), regarded by the Latins as 
the Mount of the Beatitudes, and identified by the 
Talmud with the ZippiM of Josh.1935. To the SW. 
is Kefr Kenna, which tradition identifies with CANA OF 
GALILEE. Conder’s site for Cana (‘Ain Kana) has the 
seeming advantage of being only half an hour to the N. 
of Nazareth; the fountain flows on though the village 
has disappeared. But what if ‘ Nazareth’ is really a 
mistake for the Nazarene Bethlehem? Seftiriyeh is no 
doubt Sepphoris, so famous in the Roman war; the 
Talmud calls it Sippori. Beit-Lahm, the ancient 
Bethlehem of Zebulun and en-Nasira, or Nazareth, 
require to be noticed together (see NAZARETH). 

In the N. of the Plain of BattOf (the Asochis of Jos.) 
we pause with interest at the Tell Jefat, upon which 
ence stood the fortress of Jotapata, defended by 
Josephus (B/iii.7f.); cp JIPHTAH-EL. The border 
cities, Kefar Hananyah and Bersabe, are respectively 
Kefr ‘Anan and Abū Sheba (N. of Kefr ‘Anan), unless, 
indeed, Bersabe is the Birsabee of Theodosius (circa 
530 A.D.), which Guthe identifies with [hirbet el- 
‘Orémeh, above Khan Minieh on the Sea of Galilee. 

Of the doubtless ancient sites in Upper Galilee, few 
have a proved biblical connection—e.g., Kerazeh (Chora- 
zin); Safed (the Sefet of Tob.11 in the Latin), the 
highest town in Galilee (2749 ft.), and, as some have 
fancied, the ‘city that is set on a hill’ of Mt. 514; 
Meir6n, where many old Jewish. teachers are buried ; 
el-Jish, the Gischala of Josephus, and the Guš Halab 
of the Talmud; and, to the NW., Kefr-Bir'im, already 
referred to. See also GALILEE, SEA OF ; ESDRAELON ; 
JEZREEL i.; TABOR. 

Neubauer, La Géographie du Talinud (68); Guérin, Galilée 
(80); Survey of Western Palestine; Memoirs, vol. i., ‘ Galilee’ 

C81); Merrill, Galilee in the Time of Christ 

Literature. vee Macgregor, The Rob Roy on the Jordan 

(69); GASm. G20; Guthe, art. ‘ Galilia’ in 

PRE), Bd. vi. (99); also Art. ‘Galilee’ in Kitto’s Bib. Cyel 

by J. L. Porter, from which a few portions of the present article 
have been adapted. Te RC. 


GALILEE, SEA OF (H Baacca THC FaAtAalac 
[Ti. WH]), a Hebraistic expression (see GEOGRAPHY, 
§ 4) for the fine sweet-water lake through which the 
Jordan flows on the E. of Galilee. 

It occurs five times (Mt. 418 1529 Mk.116 731 Jn.61). 
Other names are (1) ‘sea of Tiberias’ (} 0. THs TiBeprados 

[Ti. WH], Jn.2l1; (2) ‘sea of Galilee, of 
1. Names. Tiberias’ (ņ 0. rs Faà. ms Tes. [Ti. WH) Jn. 61), 
where ‘of Tiberias’ seems to be a scribe’s cor- 
rection, intended to supersede ‘of Galilee,’ and pointing for- 
ward to v. 23 where ‘Tiberias’ is mentioned ;1 (3) ‘lake of 
Gennesaret’ (9 Aiu Tevyvyoaper [Ti. WH]), Lk. 513; (4) ‘the 


1 B. d.e. Syr. Hcl. (Tregelles) prefix cig rà pn, which is 
also a correction, but one that does not suit, the eastern shore 
being meant. 
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The references following some names having no biblical equivalent are to passages that mention them. 
betical arrangement ignores prefixes: ‘Ain (‘spring’), Bir(‘ well’), el(‘ the’), J. (Jebel, ‘mt.’), Jisr (' bridge ') 


MAP OF GALILEE AND ESDRAELON 


INDEX TO NAMES 


The alpha- 


Kefr (‘village’), Kh. (Khirbat, ' ruin’), L. (lake), Mt., N. (Nahr, ‘ river’), Nabi (‘prophet’), R. (river), 
Sahl (‘plain’), Sheikh (‘saint’), Tell (‘ mound'), Umm (‘ mother’), W. (Wady, ‘ valley’). 
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Simonias, B4(GALILEEi.,§7) 
Sodlam, C4 
Sur, Br 
Susitha, D3 (GALILEE İİ., § 7) 
Sycaminum, Ag 


Taanach, B4 

Ta‘annuk, B4 [$ 7) 
Tabakat Fahl, D5 (GiLEap, 
‘Tabariyeh, D3 

‘ain Taba‘iin, C4 (Harop) 
et-Tabigha, D3 (cp CAPER- 
Tabor, C4 [Naum, § 4) 
Tantirah, Ay [§ 7) 
Taricheze, D4 (GALILEE ii., 
wady et-Tawahin, C3 
et-Tell, D3 (BeTH-saiva) 
Tiberias, D3 

sea of Tiberias, D3, 4 
jebel et-Tor, C4 

Tyre, Br 

Tyrus, Br 


wady Yabis, D5 (Jasesn) 
Yafa, C4 (Japuia) 

Yakik, C3 

Yanuhb, Cr, 2 

Yarmiik, D4 (Gotan) 

Va tin, C2 

Yemma, CD4 (Arex, 3, c) 
Zer‘in, C4 

nahr ez-Zerka, A4 

ez-Zib, Ba 


GALILEE AND ESDRAELON. 


Scale, 1: 506,000. 
English Miles 
CE 4 


Kilometres 
10 15 


Explanation. 

Perhaps” indicated thugze......... ANAHARATH ?? 
"Probably" „ " 
Modern local names thus:-........ 
Modern European names thus:-.. 
Biblical names thusie............4.. ACCHO 
Talmudio 4, (SUSITHA) 
Classical ,, n Hippos 

HEIGHT IN FEET 

ABOVE 3000 


O SEA LEVEL 
$ BELOW SEA LEVEL 


ACCHO, Ptolemais, £ 
dk A 


eikka, Acre 
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sea’ (7) @aA.), Jn.Grr-25; (5) ‘the lake’ ( Adu.), Lk. 52 
8227. 33. To these must be added (6) ‘sea of Chinnereth’ 
(ND), and (7) ‘sea of Chinneroth’ (nin33°D'), see CHin- 
NERETH, CHINNEROTH 3 also (8) ‘the water of Gennesar ’—7z.e., 
(RV) ‘of Gennesareth,’ 1 Macc. 1167. See GENNESAR. For 
Talmudic notices the reader will consult Neub. Géogr. 25, and 
Kohut, ‘ Lakes of the Holy Land,’ JQR 4 691 ('92). 

The extreme length of this lake is 13 m. ; its greatest 

width is little less than 7 m. It is an irregular oval 
2. Physical in shape. Its surface is 681 ft. below 
dra A the level of the Mediterranean. Its 
` greatest depth has been exaggerated 

by M ‘Gregor and Lortet. 

As Barrois (1894) states, it varies from 130 ft. to 148 ft., 
according to the season, the greatest depth occurring along the 
course of the Jordan, through the meridional axis of the sheet. 
‘The surface temperature varies considerably. Down to 30 ft. it is 
on an average about 68° or 69°, and at 50 ft., 62° or 63°. Between 
65 ft. and 130 ft., however, there is a uniform temperature of 
59°. This is much higher than in the Swiss lakes at the same 
depth, but the lake of Tiberias lies at a much lower elevation, 
under a much hotter sun, and is fed from the sides and the 
bottom by several hot springs (see PE FQ, ’94, pp. 211-220). 


The scenery of the lake disappoints some travellers ; 
but arriving from the S. where the landscapes are by no 
means always pleasing, one feels it a relief to catch a 
first view of its pale blue waters and the steep but bare 
and by no means bold mountains which so nearly 
surround it.! It is unjust to speak of it as dreary. It 
is only under certain aspects that it presents a painful 
monotony of gray; the evening hues are delightful, and 
round it there is a broad beach of white pebbles with 
small shells. The Jordan enters at the extreme northern 
end and issues ‘ plunging and swirling’ at the southern. 
Here there are wide openings, which permit a view of 
the valley, and suggest interesting excursions. 

The favourable physical conditions of Gennesaret (eé- 
Ghuwér) have been referred to elsewhere (see GEN- 
NESAR). Here it suffices to add that the harvest on the 
shore is nearly a month earlier than on the neighbour- 
ing highlands of Galilee and Bashan. Frost is entirely 
unknown. The trees, plants, and vegetables are those 
usually found in Egypt—e.g., the palm, the Zizyphus 
lotus, and the indigo plant. 

‘Though the whole basin of the lake, and, indeed, 
the Jordan valley, is of volcanic origin, as evidenced by 
the thermal springs and the frequent earthquakes, yet 
the main formation of the surrounding wall of moun- 
tains is limestone. A large number of black stones and 
boulders of basaltic tufa are scattered along the slopes 
and upland plains, and dykes of basalt here and there 
burst through the limestone strata in the neighbourhood 
of Tiberias and along the northern shore.’ ? 

In the OT the lake is only mentioned in descriptions 
of boundaries. It receives ample compensation in the 

3. NT NT, for its well-peopled, pleasant shores 
referentes attracted the preacher of the kingdom of 
* God. Four of its fisher-folk became his 

first disciples, with whom he took up his temporary 
abode in the ‘village of consolation’ (Capernaum )—he 
who was emphatically méndhem (i.e., Comforter, a 
Jewish title of the Messiah). The local colouring of 
the Gospel narratives which have the lake and its shores 
for their scene, is wonderfully true. The sudden storms 
—the multitude of fish—the ‘desert place’ near Beth- 
saida where there was ‘much grass’—all this is in 
accordance with facts. The hot, tropical air of the 
GhGr is often filled by the cold winds from Lebanon 
which rush through the ravines of the Perzean hills 
(Thomson). So much for the storms. The fish are 
famous, both for variety and for abundance (see Fisu, 
§ 1). Josephus (B/ iii. 107) remarks—and Hasselquist 
corroborates this—that some of them are found also in 
the Nile. To Beth-saida the fish of the lake perhaps 
gave its name, and Taricheze was mainly devoted to 
the curing of fish. The desert but grassy place intended 


J Cp Harper, Jz Scripture Lands, 323; H. v. Soden, Reise- 
briefe, '98, P. 157. 
2 Porter, Kitto s Bib. Cyed. 3 Cp Neub. Géogr. 25. 
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in the narratives of the first feeding of the people (see 
especially Mk. 639) is surely the rich but swampy plain 
of el-Bateiha in the NE., at the N. end of which are 
the ruins of BETHSAIDA (g.v.). Nor can we doubt 
that towards the S. of the lake there were also ‘desert 
(solitary) places,’ even if they were only on high hill 
tops. 

This consideration is important with reference to the 
two narratives of the feeding of the multitude. That 
3 the same tradition may receive different 
be acre ok forms, so that two distinct events 

‘appear (but wrongly appear) to be 
reported, is clear from the lives of the patriarchs. lt is 
the application of the comparative method, not any 
wish to rationalise, that prompts many good critics to 
identify the two narratives referred to.1 If this be 
done, we are placed in a position to rectify some very 
natural mistakes in the present form of the traditions. 
We shall see that the scene of the most original narra- 
tive of the feeding was probably not in the NE., but 
more towards the S. Jesus had gone hither to be as far 
as possible from Antipas,? and yet, even in this remote 
spot, he could not hide himself from eager followers. 
How did he deal with them? There was probably a 
gap in the oral tradition, and the early Christians did 
not shrink from filling it up by ascribing to him who 
was a prophet, and more than a prophet, a deed such 
as Elisha was said to have performed of old. How 
well they expanded the scanty suggestion of 2 K. 
442-4413 How much more spiritually suggestive are 
the evangelical narratives ! 

The view presented here is different doubtless from 
that commonly received ; but it seems to remove not a 
few very real difficulties. Nor is it only geography and 
exegesis that owe something to a keener textual criti- 
cism, We are thus helped one stage further towards 
the perception that the central importance of the Gospel 
narratives does not consist in their freedom from the 
inevitable errors of much-edited popular traditions. 

Let us now compare the various Gospel statements as 
to the scene of the reported event, assuming (as we may 
and must) that there is a duplication of the original 
story. 

Mt. 1413, ‘When Jesus heard of it, he withdrew from thence 
in a boat toa desert place apart.’ No name of a place is given 
before v. 34, where we read, ‘. . . they came to the land, unto 
Gennesaret.’ Mt.1529, ‘And Jesus ... came nigh unto the 
Sea of Galilee ; and he went up into a mountain, and sat there’; 
v. 39, ‘And he sent away the multitudes, and entered into the 
boat, and came into the borders of (RV) Magadan.’ 

Mk. 631, ‘Come ye yourselves into a desert place’; v. 45, 
‘And straightway he constrained his disciples to enter into the 
boat, and to go before him unto the other side to Bethsaida, 
while he himself sendeth the multitude away’; v. 53, ‘And... 
they came to the land, unto Gennesaret.’ Mk. 84, ‘Whence 
shall we be able to fill these men with bread here in a desert 
place?’ v. 10, ‘ And straightway he . . . came into the parts of 
Dalmanutha.’ . f 

Lk. 9 ro, ‘And he took them, and withdrew apart to a city 
called Bethsaida’; v. 12, ‘for we are here in a desert place.’ 
The reading in v. ro is uncertain (cp Blass’s edition of Lk.) RV 
follows Treg., Ti., WH. Certainly the reading of the received 
text (followed by AV) is the work of a corrector. It does not, 
however, follow that that of B and D, etc. (D has xwyyv for 
móàıv) is the right one. We must leave the question open. 
There is nothing else in the text of Lk. to indicate exactly 
where the scene of the narrative is to be placed. 

Jn.61, ‘Jesus went away to the other side of the sea of 
Galilee’; v. 8, ‘And Jesus went up into the mountain’; v. 10, 
‘Now there was much grass in the place’; v. 17, ‘And they 
entered into a boat, and were going over the sea into Caper- 
naum’; v. 23, ‘Howbeit there came boats from Tiberias,’ etc. ; 
U. 24, ‘. . . and came to Capernaum, seeking Jesus.’ 


The greatest difficulty here is in Mk. 645 (mpodyew 
ets TO wépav pos ByOcaiday). Are there two Bethsaidas? 
.4. or Shall we suppose (GAS, 7G 458; see 

5: Bethea’ BETHSAIDA, § 2) ae ‘going across’ does 
aie E not mean crossing to the W. shore, but 
“only taking the short journey zo7vthward to 
Bethsaida? The present writer thinks both views improb- 


1 Cp Keim, Jesu von Naz. 2528 /. 2 Cp Kein, Ze. 
3 Note the barley loaves, and cp Jn. 69. 
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able, and instead of adopting the reading of old MSS of 
the Itala (followed in AV™s- ‘over against Bethsaida’) 
would suppose that there is a scribe's error, and that 
for ‘ Bethsaida ' (By@catdav) we should read ‘Tiberias ’ 
(Ti Beptada). 

A similar change is certainly necessary in the case of 
Magdala (Ree. Text) or Magadan (Treg., Ti., WH) in 
Mt. 1539, and Dalmanutha in Mt.610. These names 
have been discussed over and ovcr again (see DAL- 
MANUTHA), and the latest solutions are hardly more 
natural than the earliest. The name in the original 
tradition must have been one which would account 
equally well for all these forms, and it should be one of 
which we are not obliged to say with Bruce (speaking 
of Magadan in the £xfositor's Bible) ‘place wholly 
unknown.’ lt seems to have been Migdal-nunia! 
(Nm Sup, ‘the tower of fish’), which was 1 R.m. 
from Tiberias, probably to the S. of that city.? 

It will be seen that just as Bethsaida and Capernaum 
go together in one form of the tradition, so some un- 
known place on the E. coast (the neighbourhood of 
Gamala would suit) and Migdal-nunia go together in 
another.? We may perhaps find traces of this latter 
view of the localities in Mk. 645 (reading TiSepada) 
and also in Jn. 623, where the ships are brought by 
the evangelist from Tiberias, because the spot where 
he places the feeding was obliquely opposite Tiberias.4 
‘The land where they were going’ (v.21) was not 
Capernaum (a mistake surely of the redactor of the 
Fourth Gospel), but Tiberias. 

Nothing has been said here as yet of the calming of 


the storm. Here again the spiritual suggestiveness of 
6. Calming the MATENE makes it am inalienable 
treasure. We cannot, however, pin our 

of the A ee Tei 
BtOrtI. aith to the literal accuracy of the beauti- 


ful story, any more than to that of Ps. 
T719 [zo], ‘ Thy way was in the sea and thy path in the 
great waters,’ and of Ps. 107 28-30; see especially the 
suggestive words with which the latter passage con- 
cludes, —‘ So he bringeth them unto the haven where they 
would be.’ Such symbolic language is characteristic 
of faith in all earnestly-held religions, and the symbol 
soon fixes itself in narrative. These are no doubt 
held to be facts; but the faets are valued chiefly as 
vehicles of spiritual ideas, and never examined into 
with the strictness of historic investigation. 

We referred above to a little-known Migdal, as 
almost certainly the Magdala of the received text of 
Mt. 1539. 

The ordinary view identifying it with Mejdel, that miserable 
village with which the plain of el-Ghuwér begins, has to 

be abandoned. The Talmud mentions several 

7. Magdala, Migdals in this neighbourhood; Mejdel was 

Tarichez, one of these—possibly that from which Mary 

etc. Magdalene seems to have derived her name, 
scarcely the MIGDAL-EL (g.v.) of Joshua. 

Other places on the W. shore are referred to in 
special articles (see, e.g., CAPERNAUM, CHORAZIN). 

Let us now turn to the S. end of the lake, where 
stands the ruin of Kerak, at the point where the Jordan 
issues. Here we should probably place Taricheze, 
which, according to Pliny (VÆ 515), in his day gave 
itg name to the whole lake.5 Its site indeed is not 
undisputed, being sometimes placed at Mejdel, and 
though the theory of Gratz—Taricheze = Migdal-nunia 
= Mejdel—is unacceptable, the simpler theory which 
has commanded the assent of Wilson (PEFỌ, '77, 


1 Dalma= Ma(g)dal; nutha=nunia. It is implied that the 
substratum of the narrative is Hebrew or Aramaic. Renan 
(Vie de Jésus('4), 146) thinks that ‘Magadan’ comes from Dal- 
man(outha).’ This does not help much. 

2 See Neub. Géogr. 217; Buhl, 226; but cp Gra. A(GIV/, ’80, 
P. 484; who makes the distance 4 m, (we return to this later). 

3 It would not do, therefore, to suggest that ‘Bethsaida’ 
(place of fish?) might be a second name of Migdal-nunia. 

yo ced differently Furrer, Bedeutung der bibl. Geographie, 
24 ('70). 

5 Gritz, however, suspects the text to be inaccurate. 

6 MGIV, '80, pp. 484-495- 
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p. x0 f: ; Furrer, ZDPV256f. 12 194 f. 13194 7), and 
Socin (Baed. Pal.) 290) cannot be lightly rejected. 
Upon the whole, however, the arguments of Schürer 
(Gesch. 1 515) appear to be provisionally decisive in 
favour of Kerak; Conder, Guthe, and Buhl also 
ineline in this direction. One would like to be able to 
speak more positively. Taricheæ was famous in the 
first Roman war ; it was a centre of Galilæan patriotism. 
Jesus may perhaps have been there ; itis a little strange 
that it should nowhere be mentioned in the Gospels. ! 
Turning round the lake from Kerak, we pause first at 
Kal'at el-Hosn, most probably the ancient Hippos (the 
Talmudic Sisitha). The name of Gamala (mentioned 
above ; famous in the Roman war)? seems to be pre- 
served in that of the village of Jamli; Kersa is probably 
the ancient Gerasa (see GERASENES). But what an 
inadequate idea these few names give of the girdle of 
towns which inclosed the Sea of Galilee in ancient 
times! As Lamartine says, ‘the borders of the Lake 
of Gennesaret seem to have borne cities instead of 
harvests and forests.’? The scene is very different now. 
Without the help of the imagination even the travelled 
student will see nothing but a sheet of water unenlivened 
by vessels and surrounded by treeless hills. T. K. C. 


GALL. (1) UN, 703, or WT,4 raf (yoAH),> Dt. 
29 18 [17] 3232 Ps. 69 21 [22], Jer. 814 915[14] 23 15 Lam. 
3519 Am. 612: the same Hebrew word is in Dt. 3233 
rendered ‘venom,' in Job 2016 ‘poison,’ and in Hos. 
104 ‘hemlock.” The word primarily denotes an 
extremely bitter plant (Hos.104) and its fruit (Dt. 
2918 [17] etc.}; it is constantly coupled with my, 
la‘indh, ‘wormwood,’ the two together denoting the 
extreme of bitterness. Though there is no evidence 
that the plant denoted by w1 was poisonous, the word 
is metaphorically applied to the venom of serpents 
(Dt. 8233 etc.), the notions of bitterness and of poison 
being closely conjoined in ancient thought (cp Di. on 
Job 2014). 

As the etymology of the Heb. word is unknown and there is 
no kindred form in any other Semitic language, we have no 
data for discovering the particular plant intended, the proposed 
identifications with hemlock, colocynth, darnel, and poppy 
heing alike conjectural. The reference in Hos. 104 points to 
some weed growing on cultivated land (as © dypworts); whilst 
in Dt. 3232some berry-bearing plant is indicated. Thecolocynth, 
which is otherwise prohable, is a plant that grows, not on 
cultivated, but on barren land. Cp Foon, § 5, end. 

(2) amp, m¢rérdh, Job1613+, and (3) avin, mérorah, 
Job2014 25t (in © xor, exc. v.25, dtalrais [BA], biairy 
[NC]), are analogous derivatives from slightly different 
forms of the same root (Lag. Uebers. 40), which denotes 
bitterness. They mean properly the human gall or 
bile ; and, from the association of the ideas of bitterness 
and poison (sce above), ajọ is once applied, like 


wins, to the venom of serpents (Job 20:14). 
N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 


GALLERY. (1) DNN [Kt.], attük, Ezek. 4115, 
PRN, attik, Ezek. 41 15 (Kr.) 16 425 (rà amdAoira, vropavoers, 
mepiorvaoyv). The sense seems correct. With regard to @’s 
third rendering, observe that in 42 5% the ‘galleries’ have no 
pillars. Cp Ass. ētiku, méteku, * passage, road,’ from 4/pnx, 
‘to pass on’ (Del. Ass. H IVB, s.v.). An architectural applica- 
tion of this word, however, is not mentioned. See TEMPLE. 

(2) 17, véhaz, in plur., Cant. 75 [6] ‘The king is held in the 
galleries’; RV corrects, ‘in the tresses thereof.’ Neither 
‘gallery’ nor ‘tresses’ is philologically defensible (see Bu. 
ad loc.). myn elsewhere means ‘troughs’; here it seems to be 


1 See GAS HG 45177 

2 See Jos. BJ iv.11. The view adopted above is that of 
Furrer and Buhl; Baed. Pad.(4), however, still adheres to the 
older view which identifies Gamala with Kal‘at el-Hosn. 

3 Quoted by GASm. 

4 The latter spelling only in Dt. 32 32. : 

5 This, the word used in Mt. 2734 Acts§23, is the usual © 
rendering of pina; but we find @vpzés in Dt 3233 Job 2016 Am. 

12, mexpdv in Jer. 2315, and dypworts in Hos. 104, whilst in 
Lam. 3 5 75% is rendered xepaàý eeteh confusion with the other 
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a corruption of M387, ‘pomegranate trees.’ @ has mapa- 
Spopais, Aq. Beparecu, Symm., etAjpaor, Read v. 54, ‘pleasant 
are they as an orchard of pomegranate trees’ (cp413). So 
Cheyne, /QR, Jan. 1899; see COLOURS, $ 15. 

(3) wm, rakit, Kt. (wm Kr.) in plur., Cant. 117 AVmg. ; 
but EV ‘rafters.’ © ġarvópara, Symm. darvwcers, Quint. 
orpwrnpes. This sense is best reached by reading vynas (Syr. 


kgo, Nöld.), with Budde. Wetzstein (Del. //ohestied 


u. Koh. 165) would read 39N) ‘and our walls’ (œ n=p°n). 
(4) obx, é2am, nbn, läm, Ezek. 40 16 7. AVmeg. (EV ‘arches,’ 
RVmg. ‘colonnade’). G transliterates. See TEMPLE. 


GALLEY (WWI), Is. 3321. See SHIP. 


GALLIM (D93, radeLim [BNCL]). 

1. A place included among the additional ‘cities’ of 
Judah in 6's text of Josh. 15 sga (Tatu [A]; see SBOT, 
‘Joshua,’ Heb.), Itoccurs between Karem (‘din Karim, 
see BETH-HACCEREM) and Baither (i¢¢ir ; see BETHER 
i.); it was therefore W. of Jerusalem. 

2. A hamlet to the N. of Jerusalem, mentioned with 
Laishah and Anathoth, Is. 1030 (yaħħeiu [AQ], raderu 
[N*]). It was the home of Palti, the husband of 
Michal (see BAHURIM), 1S. 2544 (poupa [B], yaddee 
[A], -66. [forte A*], yoda? [L]; ye#AG@ [Jos.]). No 
plausible identification has been offered; the text is 
probably corrupt. Elsewhere (SBOT, /saiah, Heb., 
Addenda)! it is proposed to read, for obinz (EV 
‘daughter of Gallim’), baba mz. <A place called Beth- 


gilgal is mentioned in Neh. 1229 (RV) in connection with 
Geba and Azmaveth, and one called Gilgal in Josh. 157, 
and Gelilothin Josh. 1817. Probably the same village is 
meant in all the three passages (so independently 
G. A. Smith [GILGAL, § 6 (4)]): we cannot identify it, 
but we know whereabouts it must have stood. It 
seems to have grown up near a cromlech facing the 
ascent of Adummim which formed a conspicuous land- 
mark, and was probably regarded as sacred. 


For Gallim in Vg. Is.158 see EGLaim. T Kc. 


GALLIO (radAiwn [Ti. WH]), proconsul (AV 
‘ deputy’) of Achaia probably towards the end of Paul's 
eighteen months’ sojourn in Corinth 
(about 53 A-D.). His father, M. 
Annzus Seneca, was a rhetorician of 
Corduba (Cordova), whence he migrated 
to Rome and became an egzves; his mother Helvia was 
also probably a native of Spain (hence eguestri et pro- 
vinctali loco ortus in Tac. Ann, 1453). L. Anhzeus 
Seneca the philosopher, and L. Annzeus Mela, the geo- 
grapher and father of the poet Lucan, were his full 
brothers, both younger than himself; his own name was 
Marcus Annzeus Novatus, and to him under this name 
Seneca addresses his books De Jra. From his father he 
received a careful education, and in Rome he attracted 
the notice of L. Junius Gallio, a rhetorician of repute (cp 
Tac. Ann. 63), who ultimately adopted him, so that his 
full name became apparently L. Junius Annzeus Gallio. 
Gallio’s younger brother Seneca was in banishment in 
Corsica from 41 to 49 A.D., when he was recalled by 
Agrippina to be Nero's tutor (Tac. Ann. 128). There 
is no sufficient reason, perhaps, to suppose that Gallio 
shared in his brother's disgrace (but cp Ramsay, S£. Paul, 
258). Towards the close of the reign of Claudius, he 
received the governorship of the province of Achaia. 

Achaia being a senatorial province between 27 B.C. and 15 
A.D., and again from 44 A.D. onwards,? the term proconsul 
(avðýraros) is rightly used in Acts 1812, for the governor of such 
provinces bore always the title ‘proconsul,’ but in the case of 
Achaia the governors were of prætorian rank only, five years at 
least intervening between the pretorship and the appointment 
to a province (Marq.-Momms. öm. Staatsz. 1545). We thus 
know only approximately the date of Gallio’s prtorship ; nor 
is the year of his consulship ascertained; it was presumanly 


later than his governorship. That he actually held the consu 
ship is known from Pliny (HN 81 33), who tells us that he left 


1. Facts from 
classical 
sources. 


5 1 Cp ‘Geographical Gains from Textual Criticism,’ Expositor, 
ept. 1899. 

P Under Nero it received ‘liberty’ for a time in 67 A.D. (Suet. 
Nero 24), but Vespasian soon withdrew the useless gift. 
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Rome fost consulatum on a voyage for his health. This must 
have been a different occasion from that recorded by Seneca, 
who says that Gallio suffered from fever in Achaia, and went a 
voyage in consequence (ZA. Aor. 18 x [1041] : ‘illud mihi in ore 
erat domini mei Gallionis, qui cum in Achaia febrim babere 
coepisset, protinus navem adscendit clamitans non corporis esse, 
sed loci morbum °’). This allusion gives us the only corroboration 
of the proconsulship recorded in Acts. It has been suggested 
that the L. Junius given as consul Sees with A. Marcellus 
at some time under Nero on a wax tablet from Pompeii is to be 
identified with Gallio (Nipp. in Hermes 12130). We know that 
he was in Rome in Nero's fifth year (Dio Cass. 61 20=58 A.D.). 
His appeal for mercy saved his life for the moment when Seneca 
was driven to suicide in 65 A.D., (Tac. Ann. 1573); but next year 
he also was one of Nero’s victims (Dio Cass. 62 25 Jer. Chron, 
Eus.). 

Gallio’s genial and lovable and thoroughly upright character 
is sketched for us by his brother, and is summed up in the 
epithet ‘dulcis’ applied to him by Statius (Si%w. 27 aay and by 
Seneca himself (Naz. Qu. 4 pref.:—‘ quem nemo non parum amat, 
etiam qui amare plus non potest .. . Nemo enim mortalium 
uni tam dulcis est, quam hic omnibus’). Dio (6035) records a 
witticism of his, in which he spoke of Claudius, who was 
poisoned by his wife Messalina, as ‘unco in ccelum raptus’ (in 
allusion to the deification of dead emperors, and the haling of 
dead malefactors through the streets to the Tiber), 

It has often been remarked that the narrative in Acts 
accords perfectly with Gallio’s character as otherwise 

; known ; but the erroneous impression 
Zihen Aci given by the phrase of AV in Acts 1817 
(‘and Gallio cared for none of those things’) has ‘ made 
his name proverbial for indifferentism in the Christian 
world’ (Farrar, Sé. Paul, 410). To speak of his ' char- 
acteristic indifference,’ or ‘disdainful justice,’ seems 
beside the mark. Ramsay (Church in R. Emp.*349 
n.) points out that the Jews ‘could act against the 
Roman Paul only by arousing official Roman action on 
some pretext.” It is a mistake to imagine that because 
Judaism was a religio licita Gallio could be invoked in 
the interests of Jewish orthodoxy (the recorded instances 
of official protectton when Jewish privileges were 
attacked by municipal authorities are of quite different 
nature): in other words, the accusation, if exactly 
reproduced in v. 13, was designedly vague, and by the 
words ‘contrary to the law’ it was intended that Gallio 
should understand Roman law, which alone he was con- 
cerned to administer (so also Zahn, Æinleit. 1 190). 
Further, in order to gain a correct conception of the 
incident, all idea of ‘sult must be rejected (kar- 
evéoTysav opobvpadév of v. 12 merely signifies united 
action on the part of the ‘community of Jews’ at 
Corinth). ‘It is clear that Gallio’s short speech 
represents the conclusion of a series of inquiries’ (Ramsay, 
St. Paul, 258), in which the attempt of the Jews to prove 
that Paul's teaching put him outside the pale of Judaism, 
and so rendered him liable for introducing a new 
religion (cp the charge at Philippi, Acts 1621, and 
Thessalonica, Acts 177) revealed the true grounds of 
their action. Gallio’s refusal to accept a prosecution 
‘seems to show that he shared the broad and generous 
views of his brother about the policy of Rome in regard 
to the various religions of the provinces’ (Ramsay, 2d. 
259). wJ We 


GALLOWS (\'Y), Esth. 514 etc. ; AV™E- and RV™s- 
‘tree,’ See HANGING, i. 


GAMAEL (ramandA [A]), 1 Esd. 829= Ezra 82, 
DANIEL [¢.v., 3]. 


GAMALIEL (612; «Elis a reward’; § 28 ; cp 


GAMUL, and Palm. Sybpa ; ramaAiHA [BAL and 
Ti. WH)). 

1. b. Pedahzur, a chief of Manasseh (Nu. 110 220 
75459 1023 [P]t). 

2. Gamaliel, or Rabban Gamaliel the elder, who, 
according to Jewish tradition, was the son of Simeon 
and the grandson of the famous Hillel,! is twice 
mentioned in the NT. Of his biography little is known 
beyond the facts that, early in the first century, he lived 
and taught in Jerusalem, where Saul of Tarsus is said 
to have been for some time his pupil (Acts 223); that 


1 Against this, however, see Schür. Hist. 2 363. 
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he was a student of Greek literature; and that he was 
a member of the Sanhedrin, which body he successfully 
counselled to moderation in their treatment of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus (26. 534 f-). 

It would be extremely interesting to have some outside con- 
firmation of the two notices in the NT. That Paul himself 
makes no_reference in his epistles to his teacher, appears 
strange. Looking back on his past history the apostle describes 
himself (Phil. 35.7) in away that'’we should hardly have 
expected in a pupil of Gamaliel, if the ‘rabban’ is to be judged 
by the notice in Acts5 34 Zahn (Æinl.(2) 1354850) warns 
us not to exaggerate the Hellenistic influences of Paul's home. 
His Pharisaism was an inheritance from his fathers (cp Acts 236, 
RV ‘a son of Pharisees’); but in this case why did he choose 
out Gamaliel? The problem seems insoluble. 

According to Wendt, Acts538/ may be based on some 
traditional saying of Gamaliel, which the author of Acts (who 
may have heard that Gamaliel’s advice determined the action 
of the Sanhedrin) applied to the present case. Certainly pro- 
visional conjectures of this sort may be admitted. Any cee 
connection, however, between Paul and Gamaliel is not without 
its difficulty. a 

There is a late and otherwise improbable Christian tradition 
to the effect that Gamaliel ultimately became a Christian, 
and received baptism at the hands of Peter and John; the s me 
tradition Ieee the tomb of ‘Saint Gamaliel’ at Pisa.! ‘Chis 
tradition, however, is almost conclusively refuted by the fact that 
he is spoken of in the records of Judaism as having been the 
first of the seven ‘rabbans’ (see Rassi). Such an honorific 
title would scarcely have been bestowed upon a Christian Jew. 

The Talmudists speak of him as having been the 
president of the Sanhedrin during the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius. This, however, is certainly 
unhistorical, as may be seen from the NT and Josephus, 
where it is invariably the high priest who presides over 
the council. It should be added that the name Gamaliel 
is of frequent occurrence in the history of later Judaism. 
A grandson of the elder Gamaliel, who bore the same 
name, was the master and friend of Aquila, the 
‘Onkelos’ of the Babylonian Talmud. 

See Schiirer, GV'£2299 7; Derenb. Pal. 239-246; Gritz, 
Gesch. (4) 8a 3497. 5 Ew. Hist. 7193. 


GAMES (2 Macc. 414). See HELLENISM, § 5. 

GAMMADIM, AV Gammadims (0'7'33, but some 
MSS OW; byAaxec[BAQ]—z.e., DVI, with which 
Pesh. agrees; aAA& Kal MHAOt [Q™: Symm. ]—z.e., 
BN O30; myrmaioi [Aq.'], teresecmenot 
.Aq.]— że., ekna! ; romadeim [Theod.]; ‘NPDIBP 
‘Cappadocians’ [Tg.]; pycaces [Vg., deriving from 
Wa, Judg.316; see Cusir]). In describing the 
political and commercial relations of Tyre, Ezekiel 
(2711) says that ‘the sons of Arvad were on [Tyre's] 
walls, and the Gammadim on [its] towers.’ Plainly 
a proper name is required, and since ‘Cappadocians' 
(Lagarde) and ‘Cimmerians' (Halévy) do not accord 
well with the Phoenicians of Arvad, it is evidently 
wrong to emend ppa Into pama, with Lagarde and 
Halévy. Bearing in mind the numerous corruptions 
in the text of Ezek.27, we need not hesitate to 
read ops ‘the Simyrites’ (or people of Simyra), 
called in EV ‘the Zemarite(s)’ (so Co. Ezech., ad doc. ; 
Wi. AT Unt. 180). ops might easily be corrupted 
either into pnay (6) or into ops (M, etc.). ‘The 
Arvadite’ and ‘the Zemarite’ are mentioned together 
in Gen. 1018. ‘Thus we once more get evidence of the 
close relation between Gen. 10 and Ezek. 27. 

That a name so unfamiliar in later times as Kamadu (the 
Egyptian form) or Kumidi (Az. Tab. 87 75, and elsewhere) 
should be referred to (as 393) is improbable, though it is not 
unnatural that some scholars,? who (needlessly) think Cornill's 


conjecture ‘violent,’ should think of identifying the two names. 
In Am. Tab. 87, Kumidi and Sumura3 are even brought into 


some degree of connection; Rib Addi states there that the fall 
of Sumura makes it hardly possible to hold Kumidi for the 
king. Guthe, with the assent of E. Meyer and Petrie, recognises 
the name Kumidi in the mod. Kamid el-Liz, 29 m. SE. of 
Beirfit, 31 m. WNW. of Damascus. This is certainly ‘an 
excellent position to command the upper Litani basin,’ so that 


1 Cp Clem. Recog.165; Photius, cod. 171, p. 199. 

2 WMM, E. Meyer. 

3 Sumura should be the later Simyra= Ass. Simirra, though 
Winckler (XB 5 40*) doubts this. Cp Flinders Petrie, Syria 
and Egypt, 183. 
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the identification of Kumidi has a geographical value apart 
from the doubtful combination proposed by Miiller. Cp WMM, 
As. u. Eur. 193; E. Meyer, ‘Glossen' in Agyptraca, 72; 
Lag. Mittheilungen, 1211; OS(2), 367. TK. C. 

GAMUL (Þ35}, ‘benefited,’ § 56; ramoyA [B], 
-OYHÀ [A], ka. [L]), representative of the twenty-second 
(so MT and ^t) or the twenty-first (so G®) of the 
courses of priests (1 Ch. 24 17). 

GAR (so Aldine ed.), RV GAs (rac [BA], om. L), 
a group of children of Solomon's servants (see NETHI- 
NIM) in the great post-exilic list (EzRA ii., § 9, § 8c), 
one of eight inserted in 1 Esd. 534 after Pochereth- 
hazzebaim of || Ezra 257= Neh. 7 59. 

GARDEN (ji gan, Ass, gannatu, Arab. jannat", 
Syr. gann¢thd). 

The Sem. word is derived from the root 733 ganan, ‘cover,’ 


‘protect,’ the garden being secluded from the surrounding 
uncultivated country and the incursions of strangers, and con- 
cealed by overshadowing trees from observation (cp Mellen. iv. 
115, meptecpypevoe mapadecoor). Inthe Persian and the Greek 


period Hebrew also used DB gardës (mapddeccos), park or 
garden of larger extent than x«jmos (or }3); see Neh. 2 8 Cant. 


413 Eccles.25. In Assyrian &£i7z (pl. -a¢z) means a plantation 
of trees. 


‘Gardens’ of the sort just described came in very early 
times to be specially attached to temples and also to the 
1. Depot residences of wealthy persons. An illustra- 

* SBYP* tion of the former will be found figured in 
Lepsius' Denkmäler (395), reproduced from the wall- 
painting in the tomb of Mery ré’, high priest of King 
Chuen'aten of the eighteenth dynasty (circa 1400 B.C. ; 
discovered at Tell el-Amarna). ‘This figure represents 
the temple of the sun with the surrounding buildings. 
The space that intervenes between the buildings is planted 
with trees, and in every case the base of the trunk is 
enclosed in a round ridge of earth hollow in the centre 
in order to retain the water. Apparently there are also 
water-tanks for irrigation. All features, however, are 
not quite clear. From the same tomb we obtain other 
graphic details. A small house, the private residence 
of the priest, is depicted, and in one corner we have a 
glimpse of the garden portrayed in the conventional 
forms of old-world artists in which perspective is dis- 
regarded. Among the trees we can recognise the fig, the 
pomegranate, and the palm, whilst an arbour covered 
by a trailing grape-bearing vine is clearly visible. 

The Theban tombs frequently represent gardens of 
considerable size divided into separate enclosures for 
vines, dates, and sycomores respectively. The inter- 
esting illustration given in Wilkinson, Aue. Eg. 1377, 
Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. 195, represents a large garden 
of rectangular shape surrounded by a wall. A canal 
of water flows in front. Between it and the wall there 
is a row of trees, 

We quote from Erman’s description :— 

The house is concealed ‘in the furthest corner of the garden; 
no sound from the stirring life on the canal could penetrate its 
seclusion. . . . There is no entrance except in front where a 
broad flight of steps leads down from the large porter’s lodge 
to two small doors which open upon the canal. Through the 
chief entrance . . . we pass out of a small door directly into 
the vineyard which is seen in the centre of the plan. The 
luxuriant vines... are trained on trellis-work built up with stone; 
through these vine walks the path leads straight up to the 
house. If we pass, however, through either of the side doors, 
we come to a part of the garden resembling a small park; here 
there is a fish-pond surrounded with palmsand shrubs. . 
Two doors lead out of this garden; one into the palm-garden 
which occupies a narrow strip on either side of the piece 
of ground; the other door leads into the hinder portion of 
the garden. Whether we enter the right or left side we now 
come again toa ‘‘cool tank."... A pretty little arbour stands 
at the head of the pond ; here the master would sit in the evening 
and watch the water-birds at their play in the water amongst 
the lotus and papyrus plants. Finally at the back surrounded 
by a donble row of palms and high trees lies the house itself.’ . . . 

Egyptian sovereigns took great interest in horticulture. 
Rameses III. (1200 B.c.), according to the Harris 
papyrus (i. 83 7), made ‘great vineyards, walks shaded 
by all kinds of fruit-trees laden with their fruit, a sacred 
way splendid with flowers from all countries.’ Queen 
Ha't-Sepsut (Hatasu), living about 1500 B.C., imported 
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thirty-one incense trees from their habitats by the Red 
Sea. 


In a footnote to Sir G. Wilkinson’s work (1378) we have a 
long list of trees which was discovered in the tomb of an officer 
of Thotmes I. In this catalogue we find date-palms, sycomores, 
acacias, quinces, tamarisks, willows, and figs. 


In Babylonia and Assyria the features of garden culti- 
vation are very similar and there also monarchs interested 
themselves in the art. Among ancient 
Babylonian documents we read of a 
garden similar to that just mentioned. 
This belonged to Merodach-baladan and contained the 
names of seventy-two trees, shrubs, and plants. This 
inscription, called the ‘ garden tablet,’ is entitled at the 
close ganndti ša Marduk-aplu-iddina farri, ‘Gardens 
of King Merodach-baladan.’ 

Assyrian kings, as well as Babylonian, took a pride 
in planting gardens with choice and rare trees, brought 
from other lands. Tiglath-pileser J. (1100 B.C. ) evinces 
this fondness for horticulture. 


In his prism inscription (col. 717-27) he says: ‘Cedar-trees, 
urkarinu and allakanu trees I took away from the lands which 
I had conquered; trees which no one among my predecessors 
[4i¢. former kings, my fathers] had planted, I planted them in 
the parks (47rat7). Valuable garden -fruit which was not to 
be found in my own country I brought away, and caused the 
plantations of Assyria to bear these fruits.’ 1 


Four centuries 
later Sennacherib, 
in describing his 
‘palace without 
rival,’ announces 
that he planted a 
great park ‘re- 
sembling the Am- 
anus land (moun- 


2. Assyria 
and Babylonia. 


tain), in which 
were ‘all kinds of 
fragrant plants, 


fruit-trees, and the 
produce of the 
mountains and of 
Chaldea.’ 


Amid some obscure 
details we learn that 
a canal was dug 1} 
kaspu from the river 
Husur, and that a 
pond was made. Vines 
and other fruit-trees 
as well as sirdďu trees, 
cypresses, and palms 
were planted. Birds 
and other wild animals were placed among them.2 A bas-relief 
representing a river and gardens watered by a canal, discovered 
by Layard at Kuyunjik, perhaps furnishes a rough illustration. 


Esarhaddon also (in two prism-inscriptions}, after 
describing the erection of a palace of hewn stone and 
cedar, passes on to describe (col. 614 7) the adjoining 
park thus: ‘A lofty plantation like the Hamanu moun- 
tain, overgrown with all kinds of sweet-smelling bushes, 
I placed by its side’ (XB 2138). 

From the deeds of Babylonian purchase and sale published 
by Peiser we may infer that a plantation of date-palms (birä 
gisimmeart), sometimes bordering on a canal (%irītu), formed a 
not infrequent accompaniment of a Babylonian private dwelling 
(Peiser, Ketlinsch. Actenstiicke, Sargonstein, col. 423-25 ; 121). 

From the Babylonians the Persians acquired the art 
of horticulture and carried it to considerable perfection. 
Thence the skill in planting, as well as 
the name for a cultivated park (pazridaéza), 
spread to the Hebrews (p39) and also to the Greeks 
(mapddeccos ; see PARADISE). 

It is from Greek writers that we mainly derive our information 
respecting these parks, Thus Xenophon employs the word para- 
deisos in describing the large park attached to the palace of 


Cyrus at Kelænæ in Phrygia through which the river Mæander 
flowed, and which was stocked with wild animals of the chase. 


River and Garden. 


3. Persia. 


1 KB 141; ussib is rendered as Pa‘el of eš2bu. : 
2 See Meissner and Rost’s ‘ Bauinschriften Sanheribs,’ 14-16 


and notes, p. 394 Evetts in ZA, Nov. 1888, gives another 
text. 
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Its extent may be surmised from the fact that Cyrus here re- 
viewed his contingent of 11,000 Greeks (Anab. i. 27 f). 

A biblical hint as to the size of these parks is conveyed 
in Esth. 15 where we are told that the Persian king gave 
a feast to all the inhabitants of Shushan in the precincts 
of the royal park attached to the palace. From Hellen. 
iv. 11s we learn that Pharnabazus also had his enclosed 
parks at Daskyléum, where animals for the chase were 
kept (cp Cyrop. i. 314). From Neh. 28 we acquire the 
additional detail that the keeper of the royal parks was 
an important court official by whom building materials 
were granted. 

It is surely possible that Canaanite civilization 
presented features in the matter of garden cultivation 
analogous to those of the ancient empires 
of the Nile and of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. Phoenician inscriptions, however, yield us no 
information on the subject, whilst the biblical evidence 
is exceedingly scanty.! 

Under the circumstances mentioned above (§ 4) the 
features presented by the Paradise-narrative Gen.28-17 

are of special interest and value. The 

5. The : : . s : 
Paradise Ma” portion of this account is acknow- 
ti ledged to belong to the earlier stratum 
narrative: of J (J,). It is pointed out elsewhere 
(see PARADISE) 
that vv. 10-14 are 
probably a later 
addition? to the 
narrative of Jy. 
The critical result 
is of considerable 
importance as we 
thereby eliminate 
the most definite 
Babylonian traits 
{mention of Eu- 
phrates, Tigris, Aš- 
Sur, etc.) from the 
narrative. There is 
accordingly left to 
usa Palestinian nar- 
rative apparently 
based on an ancient 
tradition of Baby- 
lonian origin which 
had survived for 
several centuries at 
least on Canaanite 


4. Canaan. 


After Layard. 


soil and had then been remoulded. 

Even when vv. 10-14 are removed from the section, 
there remain traits in the narrative that remind us of 
Assyria and Babylonia (see again PARADISE). The 
expression ‘all kinds of trees agreeable to sight and 
good for food’ (v.9) recalls the phraseology of Esar- 
haddon’s above-quoted inscription Xala rikki u işt 
f@urrusu ‘all kinds of fragrant spices and shrubs’ (cp 
Khorsab. 143); and if we adopt the Assyriological 
explanation of ax as not ‘mist’ but ‘stream of water’ 
(cp Esarh. col. vi. 19 7), the counterpart of the 
Babylonian irrigation canal is restored to us and the 
picture is fairly complete. It is clear too from Nu. 246 (J? 
—see BALAAM, § 5) that garden-plantations were 
familiar features in Palestinian scenery in pre-exilic times. 


On the text of this difficult passage see Dillmann, also Cheyne, 
Exp. T. 10401 (June '99), who critically emends (JQR Jan. 
1900) the text more fully ; cp CEDAR ; Patm-TREE. 


What are the precise facts underlying the tradition 
of Solomon's botanic lore (1 K. 433 
[5 13]), cannot be determined; but 
Phoenician influences would help to 


6. Solomon’s 
plant-lore. 


1 The text of Gen. 1310 is disputed ; but Ball may be correct 
in reading D's, ‘Egypt,’ and jy, ‘Zoan.’ If so, a familiarity 
with Egyptian gardens is presupposed in the narrator. [See, 
however, Mizraim, § 2 4, Zoar.) 7 

2 Budde, to whose critical sagacity this observation is due, 
assigns the addition to the time of Ahaz (Urgesch. 515). 
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account for the great king's interest in plants. “Later 
kings, at any rate, had their plantations. Ahab, who 
had a passion for building, coveted Naboth's vineyard 
in order to secure a suitable plantation as an adjunct 
to his palace (1 K. 212). In Heb. pya js, gan hayyärãk, 
furnishes, however, a very vague conception of its 
character. } 

Gardens were naturally chosen as burial-places. 
Trees having a sacred character are often conjoined 
with tombs (cp Gen. 358 and RS®) 
196). Thus in 2K. 211826 we read 
that Manasseh and also his son were 
buriedin the ‘garden of Uzza’ (see MANASSEH, UZZA ii. ). 
In the time of Jesus, family burying-places were 
frequently in gardens (Jn. 1941). 

Through ‘the king’s garden’ the Jewish soldiers 
escaped, when Jerusalem was captured by the armies 

_ of Nebuchadrezzar (2K. 25,4 Jer. 394 
8. ma E * Neh. 315; see a in Stade's GIT 

° i l593) In all these cases we have 
not a single descriptive trait presented in the biblical 
record. We must therefore supply this lack by the 
legitimate inferences which may be drawn from the 
general features of Hebrew civilization presented in OT 
literature. In the first place it is evident that in the 
eighth and the following century Israel had advanced in 
civilization. Am. 315 clearly shows that it was a 
common custom for the wealthy Hebrew citizen to 
have a winter and a summer mansion.? These were 
adorned with cedar woodwork and inlaid ivory (cp Is. 
99 f. [8 /-]). That gardens possessing orchards affording 
a grateful shade were attached, may be accepted as 
certain (cp Am. 511). These would contain the well- 
known Palestinian fruit trees, the vine, fig, and pome- 
granate. The ideal of a happy life 'to sit under the 
shade of one’s own vine and fig tree’ (1 K. 425 [55] 
2K.183r Mic. 44, cp Jn. 150), as well as the general 
features of the Paradise narrative, enable us to supply 
these main traits. Probably in pre-exilic Israel fruit- 
trees predominated. Nowhere do we read of fragrant 
plants or trees. 

By Hos. 413 Is. l29 and 1710 we are reminded that 
Hebrew sanctuaries had their plantations in sacred en- 
closures in which stood the terebinth, the oak, and the 
mad (see POPLAR), together with the sacred pole repre- 


senting the deity Ashérah (see ASHERAH). Some 
different kind of sacred plantation is referred to in 
Is. 1710 as ‘plants of pleasance.’ The view that they 
were connected with the worship of Adonis (see RV™-) 
is not improbable. Robertson Smith (Propfh.() 273, 425) 
thinks that pots of quickly withering flowers are referred 
to.” The women who wept for Tammuz (Ezek. 814) 
may have covered the bier of their god with such pots 
or baskets. See, further, ADONIS. 

Among the consequences of the Babylonian exile we 


7. Gardens as 
“pburial-places. 


1 The combination of this phrase with Egypt in Dt. 111o 
gives the impression of good irrigation and elaborate cultivation 
(cp Gen. 1310). On the other hand, the expression in Prov. 1517 
PLO NON ‘daily portion [so Toy ; Che. ‘meal’) of vegetables’ 
(erà Aayavwv) suggests Ibe idea of a homely meal to which 
the exceptional and festive meal of animal diet is placed in con- 
trast. This view is reflected-in G's rendering xyros Aaxavwy ; 
Ahab’s garden, therefore, must have fallen far short of a true 
napadecoos. But is a disparaging epithet here purposely 
applied, and can we detect the influence of Judaic and Deu- 
teronomic redaction (designated Dzby Kittel)? See ‘Ahab’ in 
Hastings’ DB, ad fin. 

2 See House, § 3, and cp xing m'a in the Bar-Rekub in- 
scription from Zenjirli. 

3 (In Is. 1711 the swift destruction of the ‘gardens’ is not 
presented in MT so vividly as we should expect. The trouble 
is with the second part of the verse, the text of which Che. 
(‘Isaiah,’ SBOT, Heb., 195) has critically emended, so that the 
whole verse runs thus :— 

(Even) though as soon as thou plantest them, thou fencest 

them in, 

And early bringest thy shoots to blossom, 

Thy grape-gathering shall perish in the day of sudden terror, 

And thy young plants at the crash of ruin.] 
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may venture to place the improvement of Jewish horti- 
3. Later culture. s As we pass into the literature of 

; * the Persian and the Greek period, the por- 
trayals of gardens become more vivid and detailed. 
See especially the picture of the ‘garden barred and 
bolted,’ with its ‘well of living waters,’ and its fruit- 
trees and fragrant plants in Cant. 412-16 62, and the 
description in Eccles. 24-6 (see CANTICLES, § 15; 
BATH-RABBIM). The comparison of the righteous to 
a well-watered garden (Is. 5811) suggests that the 
writer was well acquainted with Babylonian canal 
irrigation. This resembles the imagery of Ps. 13, and 
similar language appears in Ecclesiasticus, where wisdom 
is compared to various trees (2413 7), as the cedar, 
palm, rose, olive, cinnamon, and so forth, and lastly to 
a garden canal! (v. 30 f.) The Book of Enoch, too, 
yields some illustrations of our subject. In 3237 
(Charles) we read, ‘And I came into the garden of 
righteousness, and saw beyond those trees many large 
trees growing there, including the tree of wisdom of 
which Adam and Eve ate, and which was like the carob 
tree' (see Husks). So in 6112, we have the ' garden 
of life.’ 

We may infer from these descriptions that rich men 
in the Persian and Greek periods delighted in their 
gardens (cp Susan. 4, 15). In the time of Josephus, 
Jerusalem was crowded with gardens and hedges outside 
its walls in the Gihon valley (?) which debouches into 
the Kidron (8/v.22). In the midst of these Titus 
nearly lost his life. Probably the garden of GETH- 
SEMANE (g.v.) was not remote from this spot. 

Baruch 670 [69](Ep. of Jeremy) gives us an additional 
feature of magic superstition noticed by the Hellenistic 
Jewish writer. Gardens (including parks as well as the 
homely cucumber field) were provided not only with 
keepers (cp HUT), but also with mpoSackava ‘ scare- 
crows’ to ward off evil spirits and probably birds and 
beasts as well. 0. C. W. 


GARDEN HOUSE (}33 Ni‘), 2 K. 927. See BETH- 
HAGGAN. 


GAREB (IM, ‘leprous,’ § 66), the ITHRITE, one of 
David's heroes. ©'s readings are :— 

2S. 2338: ynpaß 6 6@evaios [B], yapy@ ò re@pirys [A], yaBep 
ò veOeu [L]; in 1 Ch. 1140: yapyoBat coOnper [B], yapnoße +. [X], 
yapnB vedepe [A], y. ò ce@pe [L]. 

GAREB, THE HILL (294 NYJ; BoyNwn rapHB 
[BNAQ]), is named only in Jer. 3l39f as a landmark 
indicating the future great expansion of Jerusalem ; see 
GoATH. Possibly it is the hill described in Josh. 158 
at the N. limit of the Plain of Rephaim (Buhl, 95). In 
this case, G-R-B may be transposed from G-B-R—i.e., 
Gibbor[im], a synonym of REPHAIM [g.v., i. ]. 

T. K. C. 

GARIZIM (rapizfelin [VA]}, 2 Mace. 523; RV 
GERIZIM. 

GARLAND. RV rendering of NÐ, zër, Is. 613 10; 
see TURBAN. EV rendering of oréupa, Acts 1413; see CHAPLET. 

GARLIC (OVA; cxopAa [BAF], -poda [L], Nu. 
11st) bears the same name in Heb. Syr. and Ar., and 
its identity with Alium sativum, L., or some kindred 
species is thus assured. Pliny’s statement (xix. 632), 
‘alium cepasque inter deos in iureiurando habet 
Ægyptus’ (cp Juv. Saf. 15), points at least to such 
plants being common in ancient Egypt, though, accord- 
ing to Wilkinson (8350), ‘there is no direct evidence 
from the monuments of their having been sacred.’? It 
is not indigenous in W. Asia, but is a native of Zungaria, 
from which it must have been carried westward in pre- 
historic times. N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 


GARMENT, EV’s rendering of (a) some general terms 


1 Cp also 40.27, where the fear of the Lord is compared to a 
t garden of blessing.’ 

2 De Candolle (Orig. 51) suggests that it was not represented 
because it was considered impure by the priests. - 
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for dress—viz., 132, Jéged, Gen. 89 12,77} hab, bhis, Job 3018; 
TLYD, ma'ätéh, Is. 613; nw, sith, Ps.736 (Dress, §$ 1, 3), 
1D, wadh, Lev. 6 103 ëvõvpa, Mt, 22 rı (DRESS, § 3) ; and also (4) 
of certain special articles of dress, NIIN, 'addéreth, Gen. 2525 
Josh. 721 (RV ‘ mantle’); nop, Simldh, Gen. 9 23; abe, 
Salmah, 1K.1l29; JA, takrik, Esth. 815 (RV ‘robe'); 
indtiov Mt. 916, aroAW Mk. 165 (RV ‘robe’, éo@ys Lk. 244 
(RV ‘apparel’), for all of which see, further, MANTLE. For 
nina, hkutténeth, 2 S. 13 18 etc., xeróv Jude 23, modypys Rev. 1 13, 
see Tunic. Cp, further, DRESS. 

GARMITE (2047), the gentilic name applied to 
KEILAH in 1 Ch. 419, perhaps miswritten for Calebite 
(ada); cp CARMI, I. 

@’s text in v. 19 evidently differed much from MT, though 
it is not easy to restore that text exactly, owing to the tran- 
scriptional errors (arauei [B], ó rappi [A], ó yappet [L], zri 
[Pesh.]). T KC 


GARRISON is used to render massdb (33%, once 
MIND maşşãbäh, 1 S. 14 12) in EV of 1 S. 1323 141 J. 2 S. 23 14. 
For sid (1°33) in r S.105 133 A (see Saut, § 2n.), 28.8614 
2 Ch. 172 (EV ‘garrison’), a preferable translation is ‘ officer’ 
(or the like) in spite of 1 Ch. 11 r6 (where || 2 S. 2314 has 2¥9). 
Mussab ND Judg. 96 (RVmg. ‘garrison’) is probably an in- 
tentional alteration of n3y2 ‘pillar’ (EV), which rendering in 
RV of Ezek. 2611 (MY nay) is to be preferred to AV’s ‘strong 


garrisons’ (cp RV mg. ‘obelisks’); see PıLLAR, MAssEBAH. In 
2 Cor. 1132 AV ġpovpéw is rendered ‘kept . . . witha garrison’ 
for which RV prefers ‘guarded’ (cp Phil. 47). Cp, generally, 
FORTRESS. 


GAS (rac [BA]), 1 Esd. 534 RV, AV GAR. 
GASHMU ana), Neh. 66. See GESHEM. 


GATAM (DPY3; roeom [ADEL]), one of the ‘sons’ 
of Eliphazin Gen. 36 11 r Ch. 136 (yolw]ðau [BA]); in Gen. 36 16 
(yoba [AL)]) called a clan (read ADR). 


GATE (Ww, J'ar; tryAH. also mywn [BAFL]; 
cp Bib. Aram. YF) Dan. 249 326), used collectively of 
the whole structure, including posts (MAND, mzezzsoth), 


and doors (nq, déleth), as well as the open space before 
it (NB, pcthak, YAWN; cp Josh. 204). The doors 
themselves (the dual, Dt. 35 ctc., suggests that there 
were two) seem not to have been hinged to the posts 
but to have revolved upon pins in sockets. When closed 
they were kept secure by ‘ bolts’ or ' hars’ (psa, bridž), 
made of metal (1 K. 413), but often of some destructible 
material (see Am. I5 Nah. 313). For the denom. syiġ, 
ër, ‘ gate-keeper,’ see PORTER. 

One of the exploits of Samson (Judg. 16 1-3) may be mentioned 
here. When lodging at Gaza the hero rose in the middle of 
the night and went to the gate of the city. There he ‘laid hold 
of the doors of the city-gate and the two gate-posts, and pulled 
them up, together with the bar,’ and carried off the doors and 
the whole framework to the top of the hill facing Hebron1 
(say 40 m.). The origin of the story can here only be glanced 
at. We may have in it a mere practical joke in keeping with 
Samson’s jovial character. But a connection with some early 
mythical phrase, misunderstood by later generations, is not 
excluded, The descent of Heracles to the gates of the nether 
world has been compared by Steinthal.? 

The sanctity of gates is well known (cp THRESHOLD, 
§ 2); the gates of Babylon had their special names, and 
temples beside them. This partly explains why justice 
was administered ‘in the gate’ (2 S. 152 Dt. 2119 etc.), 
and this perhaps is how ‘your gates’ came to be equivalent 
to ‘your cities’ (Dt. 1212 etc.; cp Ps. 872, ‘the gates 
of Zion’ || ‘the dwellings of Jacob’). The ‘ gates’ were 
also symbolical of the might of the city—-gates of bronze 
such as could not easily be broken. Hence we read of 
the ‘gates of Hades’ (Mt. 1618)—z.e., the power of 
Hades (traditionally described as a city). 

In NT @v¥pa is translated ‘gate,’ Acts 32 AV; but cp Door. 
The usual terms are man (Lk. 7 12; cp the ‘ gate Beautiful,’ Acts 


810), and muddy, the latter of a palace (Lk. 1620), house (Acts 
10 17), or porch (Mt. 2671 ; cp Court, Porcn). 


1 Possibly, however, (as Che. suggests), ‘Hebron’ should be 
‘Sharuhen’ (see Gaza, SHARUHEN). 
2 Goldziher, Hebrew Mythology, 403 f. 
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Compare, further, City, § 2 (4), Door, Fortress, §§ 2, 5; 
JERUSALEM, TEMPLE. 

GATH (Ni, ‘wine-press’; re@[BNAL]; Jos. ritta; 
Vg. GETH), one of the five royal or princely cities of the 
Philistines (Josh. 133 1S. 617). The 
ethnic form is GITTITE (‘m3 5 6 yeO@atos 


[BAL]}; see 2 S. 610 f. 1518 etc. ; whether GITTITH in 
Ps. 8 (title) means ‘ Gittite,' is disputed (see GITTITH). It 
is not assigned in Josh. to any of the Israelitish tribes, and 
in Josh. 11 22 (D) [@® om. Jit is mentioned as inhabited by 
ANAKIM. ‘The Philistine champion, Goliath, came from 
Gath (1 S. 174 etc.), and David took refuge with Achish, 
king of Gath (1S. 2l10[11] 272; see Davip, § 5).? 
According to r Ch. 18: David ‘took Gath and her 
towns out of the hand of the Philistines’; this state- 
ment, however, may be based on a conjectural restora- 
tion of a defective text (see METHEG-AMMAH). At any 
rate, a Gittite named Ittai was the leader of 600 men 
in the service of David (2 S. 1518, emended text; see 
Irrat, 1), and on one occasion had equal rank with Joab 
and Abishai (182). Rehoboam is said to have fortified 
Gath (2 Ch. 118); but Uzziah, according to 2 Ch. 266, 
found Gath still a Philistine city, and when warring 
against the Philistines ‘broke down the wall of Gath.’ 
About fifty years earlier the Syrian king Hazael is said 
to have taken Gath as a preliminary to the siege of 
Jerusalem (2K. 1217). In Am. 62 (a passage later 
than the time of Amos ; see Amos, § 6 4) reference seems 
to be made to another disaster that befell Gath—a 
disaster similar to, and nearly contemporaneous with, 
that which befell Calneh in 738 and Hamath in 720. 
The presumption, therefore, is, that Gath, as well as 
Ashdod, was taken by Sargon in 711. This is indeed 
attested as a historical fact by Sargon himself, who says, 
‘ Asdudu, Gimtu, Asdudimmu § I besieged, I conquered ' 
(Khorsabad inscr., 104 7). That Gimtu (= Gath) is here 
mentioned between Ashdod and the port of Ashdod (?) 
is probably no mere error of a scribe, but indicates that 
Gath then formed part of the Ashdodite territory (see 
ASHDOD). This may perhaps explain the fact that 
Amos (16-8), Zeph. (24), Jer. (? 475), and If. Zech. 
(957) make no mention of Gath among the Philistine 
cities ; it had fallen to a secondary position. 

We also find Gath mentioned in a fragmentary context 
in 2S. 21 20 22 (David's war with the Philistines). This 
derives plausibility from the fact that Goliath was 
certainly a Gittite. 24 and Pesh. (Grä.) also read 
‘Gath’ for ‘Gob’ in v. 18 (@* rated), and Gritz would 
read ‘Gath’ for ‘Gob’ in v. 19 (see GOB). 


‘Gath’ is referred to also in 1 S. 17 52 (cp ©; see H. P. Smith), 
and in the elegy of David (25S. ES; a reminiscence of which 
has produced the doubtless incorrect reading in Mic. 1 1o, M13 
Tanx, ‘Tell it not in Gath.’ ®© agrees in reading ‘in Gath,’ 
and introduces a reference in the next clause to ot evaxeip, (Sw. 
ot év arein], ‘the Anakim.’ Elhorst and Winckler (4 7 Unters. 
185) would read FON Sabaa, tin Gilgal rejoice not’; 


1. References. 


Cheyne, for the sake of geographical consistency, yaad ibaa, 
‘in Giloh rejoice not’ (JQR 105734 [’98)). 

‘Gath of Philistia’ (as Am. 62 calls it) is very probably 
referred to (as Kn-tu) in the Palestinian list of Thotmes 
IIL., nos. 63, 70, 93 (AP) 5484), and (as Gimti and 
Ginti) in the Amarna tablets (18382; 1856). Am. 
Tab. 18384 will be referred to again (see GEZER, § 1); it 
states that the warriors of Gazri (Gezer), Gimti (Gath), 
and Kilti (Keilah) have joined together to attack the 
land of Rubuti and of Urusalim (Jerusalem). The sites 
of Gazri, Kilti, and Urusalim are known; those of 
Gimti and Rubuti have to be investigated. Gimti ought 
to lie between Gazri and Urusalim, and it ought to be 
not less important a fortress than these places. 

The biblical evidence with regard to the site of Gath 

1 On these and some other passages, however, see JUDAH, 
$ Possibly, too, David took a wife from Gath (see HacciTx). 
3 So Wi. (Textbuch, 29) and Peiser (XB 267). 


4 This can hardly be doubted. See WMM As. x. Eur. 393 
(cp 159); E. Meyer, ‘Glossen’ in Ægyptiaca, 73. 
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is not as decisive as could be wished. The most definite 

2. Site. Pass*8° is 2 Ch. 116-10, where, in the list of 
4 * the cities fortified by Rehoboam, Gath occurs 
after Soco and Adullam and before Mareshah and Ziph. 
If, however, the Chronicler means the Philistine Gath, 
one cannot help thinking that he is in error (Jos. 
seems to call this place ema, or ira); such an error 
might account for the name Betogabra borne by 
Eleutheropolis at a later time (see ELEUTHEROPOLIS, 
§ 1). Such a name as ‘ Wine-press-town,’ however, 
may surely have been borne by more than two places 
in S. Palestine. Conder speaks of a large ruin called 
Jenneta, S. of Bét Jibrin, which he proposes for the 
Kn-tu in the list of Thotmes III. (no. 70). From r S. 
1752 (RV Gat [g.v.]) we gather simply that Gath lay 
more inland than Ekron. 

The notices of Eus. and Jer. (OS®) 244 20, 127 15) are so con- 
fused that we are driven to suppose that they had no exact 
knowledge of the site of the Philistine city. Josephus (Azz. v. 
122) places Gath within the tribe of Dan, and couples it with 
Jamnia; the Crusaders actually identified the two places. 

At present there are two sites which have been de- 
fended by geographers of repute. M. Clermont-Ganneau 
(PEFOQ, July '99, p. 204) has lately revived the theory 
of Thomson (LB, 564) and Tristram (Bible Places) 
that Gath, Eleutheropolis, and Bét Jibrin are the same 
place. The most plausible argument is derived from 
the name Moresheth-Gath (Mic. 114), which is thought 
to suggest that Mareshah was a suburb of Gath. 
Mareshah, however, was no mere suburb; and if ‘Gath’ 
in Mie. 114 is correct, we must regard it, with Wellhausen 
(Xl. Proph.()), as a vocative, and render ‘Therefore 
must thou, O Gath, give farewell gifts to Moresheth.’ 
More probably, however, ni is a corruption of na (cp 
Che. JQR 10576 f., and see MORASTHITE). 

There is only one site that seems to meet all the 
requirements of the case; it is worth mentioning, even 
if Dr. Bliss's excavations should one day prove it to be 
the wrong one. It is Tell es-Safiyeh! (collis clarus, 
William of Tyre), the Blanca guarda of the Crusaders, 
a tall white cliff 300 ft. above the valley of Elah, 18 m. 
from Ashkelon, 12 from Ashdod, and 6 from Eleu- 
theropolis. J. L. Porter made a careful topographical 
study of Philistia in 1858 with the result that he con- 
vinced himself of the claims of Tell es-Safiyeh to be 
the ancient Gath. Some of our best geographers have 
followed him, though others prefer to keep Tell es-Safiyeh 
for the Mizpeh of Josh. 1538. The objection of Sir C. 
Warren (Hastings, DB 21144) that the sites of other 
Philistine fenced cities ‘do not present any natural 
features capable of defence,’ does not seem decisive. 
The disappearance of Gath from history is surely not 
more surprising than many other sudden blows to 
flourishing fortified cities. 


‘The site,' says Porter, ‘is a most commanding one, and would 


form, when fortified, the key of Philistia. It is close to the 
mountains of Judah, The Tell is about 200 ft. high, with steep 
sides, now in part terraced for vineyards—Gatk signifies a wine- 
press.’ ‘On the summit are the foundations of an old castle, 
probably that built, or rebuilt, by the Crusaders ; and all around 
the hill are great quantities of old building stones. On the NE. 
is a projecting shoulder, and the declivities below it appear to 
have been scarped. Here stands the modern village. Its houses 
are all composed of ancient materials, and around it are ruins 
and fragments of columns. In the sides of the hill, especially 
towards the S., a great number of cisterns have been excavated 
in the limestone rock’ (Kitto’s Bibl. Cyel. 276; cp Porter, 
Handbk. for S and P, 252). 

Dr. Bliss’s first report of his exploration of Tell es-Safiyeh 
(PEFO, July '99) leaves it quite uncertain whether Gath was, 
or was not, on this interesting and important site. Inscriptions, 
however, such as will determine the point, may be reasonably 
hoped for. Dr. Bliss states (‘Second Report,’ PEFQ, Oct. 99) 
that the boundary of the ancient city on the S., E., and W. has 
been determined by the discovery of a massive rampart. The 
town was irregular in shape, measuring about 400 yds. in 
maximum length and about 200 yds. in maximum breadth, and 
thus contained a space about six times the size of the fort on 


2 Clermont-Gannean states that the locality figures upon the 
mosaic map of Medeba under the Greek name of Sapbitha, a 
name which shows that it was still flourishing during the Byzan- 
tine period (PEFOQ, Oct. '99, p. 359). 
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Tell Zakariya (Azekah?). The city walls are r2 ft. thick; they 
are built without mortar, like those at Tell Zakariya, but are 
twice as thick and twice as high; they are preserved in places 
to a height of 33 ft., and show a system of buttresses regularly 
spaced. ‘They rest not on the rock, but on some 6 ft. to ro ft. 
of débris, which is characterised by very early pre-Israelitish 
pottery. As their massive foundations must have been sunk in 
a considerable quantity of soil, we gather that they were not 
erected much before jewish times. The gate has still to be 
found. At the NE. of the Tell, at a depth of from 18 to 20 ft., 
has been discovered what appears to be a primitive sanctuary, 
with three standing stones, or menhirs, surrounded by a rude 
enclosure (cp WRS Rel. Senz.(2) 200_f.); it is shown by the 
pottery to belong to what Dr. Bliss calls the later pre-Israelite 
period. It is unnecessary to give details of minor discoveries. 
It is much to be regretted that the position of the village and 
the cemeteries prevents a complete examination of the site of Tell 
es-Safiyeh, which must certainly have been occupied by a fortress 
long before the appearance of the Israelites and the Philistines. 
T KIC: 


GATH-HEPHER (9907 N3; reoyoBep [B]. reo- 
odpa [L]; cp HEPHER), a place on the border of 
Zebulun, where the prophet Jonah was born (2 K. 1425, 
re@ axoBep [A]), mistakenly called GITTAH-HEPHER 
in AV of Josh. 1913 (RV, Gath-hepher ; peBepe [B], 
raieea [A], re00ae pep [L]); Jerome (Proæm. in 
Jon.) says that the tomb of Jonah was shown in his 
day at the small village (kaud grandis viculus) of 
Geth, 2 R. m. from Sepphoris on the road to Tiberias. 
In Talm. Jer. (SAéi‘tth 61) the place is called 
Hepher?; a disciple of the school of Sepphoris could 
live at Hepher, because the two places were not 
12m. apart. Benjamin of Tudela (12th cent.) states 
that the tomb of Jonah lay on a mountain near Sep- 
phoris. ‘These data seem to point to the village of el- 
Meshhed, about 3 m. NE. from Nazareth and 2 E. by 
S. from Sepphoris, where a tomb of Jonah is shown ; 
the place lies between Yafa (Japhia) and Rummaneh 
(Rimmon), as Gath-hepher did, according to Josh. 19 eye 

T KJC: 

GATH-RIMMON (MAYNA). 1. A Danite town 
(Josh. 1945, yeðpenuwy [BAL]), assigned to the Levites 
(Josh. 2124, yeðepeuuwv [B]). On the apparent mis- 
statement of 1 Ch. 654 [69] (ye@wpwv [B]) see DAN, 
§ 8. Gath-rimmon must have lain a little to the E. of 
Joppa. In OS 24659 it is placed between Diospolis 
and Eleutheropolis; but this is too far S. A yeĝĝa 
(Gath), however, is mentioned (OS 246 73) as situated 
between Antipatris and Jamnia, and as otherwise 
called y.00au. WKhobel suggests that this may be the 
GITTAIM of the OT; and our Gath-rimmon. ‘There is 
a city called Giti-rimu[nu?] in Azz. Tad. 164 45. 

2. A miswritten name in text of Josh. 2125 (veBada [B], 
Barða [A], but yeOpexpwy [L]). Gath-rimmon occurs in V, 24. 
The true reading must be either Beth-shean Genna), which is 
supported by GB (n21) and GA (rema), Or, less probably, 
Bileam (x Ch. 6 55[70})—z.e., IBLEAM [g.v]. Dillmann prefers 
the latter; but we want a compound name corresponding to 
Gath-rimmon. ygwe-p3 can easily have become pyplai-na. Beth- 
shean and Ibleam are both mentioned in Josh, 17 11. 

De Kar Gs 


GAULANITIS. See GOLAN. 

GAULS (01 radatal [VA]), Mace. 82 2 Mace. 820 
RV; RV™s: in 2 Mace. and AV GALATIANS. See 
GALATIA, § 32. 

GAUZE, in Is. 4022, RV™& rendering of D7, dk; 
EV Curtain. The Hebrew word is doubtful; © xapapa, 
suggesting Yp] (Klo., Che. SBO T), whilst Aq., Symm., Theod. 
have Àerróv (P). 


GAZA, or AZZAH [¢.v.] (MIY; raza [BAL]; Ass. 
Ha-zi-ti, Ha-as-2u-iu, Ha-(az)-sa-at-tu; Eg. Ga-da-tu 
[WMM As. u. Eur. 159]; Gentilic 
1.0T IWI, o razaioc [BAL], Josh. 133 
references. ay; Gazathites, RV Gazites). The 
most southern (2 K. 188) of the five chief cities of 
Philistia (x S. 617; cp Zeph. 24 Zech. 95), mentioned 
in the lists of Rameses II. and III. (RP) 627 4). 
In primitive times it was the S. limit of the AvviM [1] 
I Neub. Géogr. du Talm. 201. 
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(Dt. 223), and afterwards was regarded as the most 
southern point of Palestine (Judg. 64; cp Gen. 1019), 
and of the province W. of the Euphrates (1 K. 424 
[54] [@%4t omit]). 

“According to Judg. 118 (yacep [A*vid]) it was conquered by the 
tribe of Judah; but this verse is inconsistent with v. 19, and is 
based on a misunderstood gloss (see Budde’s note). In Josh. 
15 47 (R) Gaza is assigned to Judah; but this late passage has no 
historical authority. The enigmatical Avva (AV Ava) in 
2 K. 17 24, and Ivvan in 2 K. 1834 1913 Is. 37 13, should very 
possibly be Azzah=Gaza (ary for my). See Avva. 

Gaza is mentioned once again in Judges (161-3) ; the 
passage has a twofold interest, legendary (see GATE) 
and topographical. An error has made its way into 
the text, which can perhaps be corrected ; this we shall 
reserve for the close of the article. The next reference 
of interest (for 1 K. 424 [54] is late and unimportant) is 
concerned with Hezekiah’s victory over the Philistines 
‘as far as Gaza’ (2 K. 188). This victory is probably 
connected with the circumstance that Hezekiah sym- 
pathised with Ashdod in its rebellion against Assyria 
(713-711 B.C.), whereas Gaza remained quiet. Heze- 
kiah’s success against Gaza, however, was not lasting, 
for in 701 Sennacherib transferred a part of the territory 
of Judah to his faithful vassal Sil-Bel (?) of Gaza.? This 
strong city, however, had not always been so devoted to 
Assyria. In 734 B.C. Hanun sought, though in vain, 
to resist Tiglath-pileser, and in 720 Sargon in his turn 
had to take the field against this same king. How ill 
Hanun fared at the battle of Raphia is well known (see 
SARGON). 

What happened to Gaza we are not told; but if the emendation 
of 2 K. 18 34, etc., proposed above be accepted, Sargon carried 
away the idols of Gaza, or, at any rate, introduced Ašur as the 
supreme deity. (The local deity of Gaza was called Marna, 
t Lord’ or ‘our Lord.’) So much at any rate would be implied 
by the words, ‘ Where are the gods of Hamath and of Arpad— 
of Sepharvaim and of Azzah[Gaza]?’ Regardful of its commerce, 
Gaza seems from this time forward to have been punctual in its 
payment of tribute. Nabnna’id says that all his vassals as far 
south as Gaza contributed to the building of the temple at 
Harran (555 B.C.). 

In the prophets there are three references to Gaza. 
Of these, Am.16/. is the only one that is undoubtedly 
genuine. Gaza is there threatened with punishment for 
delivering up Hebrew slaves to Edom, a country with 
which it naturally had close trade relations. Zeph. 24-6 
is without a historical point of contact, and may there- 
fore be a late insertion, framed on old models (see 
ZEPHANIAH ii.); so also Jer. 471-7 (where the heading 
is late; only Q£- of © has ydfav), and Zech. 95 (see 
JEREMIAH ii. ; ZECHARIAH ii). Herodotus, writing 
probably in the time of Nehemiah, calls the city of Gaza 
xadutis ; he says that it seemed to him not inferior to 
Sardis (35).? 

In the NT there is one reference to Gaza (§ 3); but 
before referring to it we must briefly sketch the later 

2L history of the city. Its name means ‘the 

. Later : ay ; ae 
history. strong’; and this strength is illustrated by 
its resistance for five months (332 B.C.) to 
the powerful engines employed by Alexander in besieg- 
ing it (Arrian, Alex. 226 f.; Q. Curt. iv. 67); Strabo 
(as quoted next col., n. 5) states that it was destroyed 
at this time, and that it ‘remained deserted’ until his 
day. If, however, Strabo wrote this, he committed an 
error, for Gaza was a strong place in the wars of the 
Ptolemies and Seleucidze, and is mentioned as such in 
the story of Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Macc. 1161 f. ).’ 
It was razed to the ground by the fierce Alexander 
Jannzeus after a year's siege (Ax/. xiii. 133). Gabinius, 
governor of Syria, rebuilt it (Azz. xiv. 53); Augustus 
gave it to Herod {(Anż. xv. 73), after whose death it 
was annexed to the province of Syria (4z¢. xvii. 114). 
In 65 A.D. it was destroyed by the Jews (B/ ii. 181), 
but soon recovered. Mela (temp. Claudius) calls it 
‘ingens urbs et munita admodum’; Eusebius (OS®) 242 


1 Taylor cylinder, 325; cp Wi. GZ 1 220 f. 

2 On the Kadytis of Herod. 2159 see Josian, § 2. 

3 In x Macc. 13 43, too, the MSS read ‘Gaza.’ See, however, 
GAZARA. 
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62) says that it ‘even now remains, a notable city of 
Palestine.’ The most southern fortress of the Crusaders, 
however, was not Gaza, but Daroma,—z.e., Dér el- 
Balah, S. of Gaza, near the Egyptian frontier.! See 
further, GASm. 4G 187-189. 

We now turn to the much-disputed passage, Acts 8 26. 
As Philip was starting to meet the Ethiopian eunuch, 

an an I i ‘ Ari 
a) Awe 826 angel said to him, ‘Arise, and go 
z toward the south unto the way that goeth 
examined. 
down from Jerusalem unto Gaza: the 
same is desert’ (so RV)—atrn éorly ëpnpos. Many 
commentators (e.g., Holtzmann and Blass) suppose one 
of the roads from Jerusalem to Gaza to be meant. ‘This 
view is best supported by Robinson (BR 2640 f). 

‘The most frequented at the present day, although the longest, 
is the way by Ramleh. Anciently, there appear to have been 
two more direct roads ; one down the great Wady es-Sarar by 
Beth-shemesh, and then passing near Tell es-Safiyeh ; the other 
to Gaza throngh a more southern tract. Both these roads exist 
at the present day; and the latter now actually passes through 
the desert ; that is, through a tract of country without villages, 
inhabited only by nomadic Arabs.’ 

It is not, however, the most natural interpretation of atm éo7iv 
épyuos that these remarks presuppose. If the phrase were ý 
éativ épnuos, Robinson’s view would be very much more 
plausible. We could not, indeed, illustrate by Arrian’s words 
(bk. 3, p. 211) referring to the time of Alexander, épyyny 8 
elvat Thy OSoy ràvvôpiav (quoted by Wetstein), because the 
narrator expressly says that there was water to be found on the 
road,? so that the eunuch could be baptized. 

The word ‘this’ (alr), however, must surely mean 
Gaza, not the road to Gaza, and then the difficulty arises 
that Gaza in the time of Philip was (as we have seen) a 
large and flourishing city. Hug’s explanation that the 
words airy x.7.X. refer to the destruction of Gaza by the 
Jews in 65 A.D., mentioned by Josephus (B/ ii. 18x), 
is forced ; what object would the notice serve? It has 
often been held (e.g., by Erasmus) that after Old Gaza 
had been destroyed, the new city was built on another 
site. G. A. Smith (ÆG 187) defends this with much 
plausibility. He thinks that the road to Egypt passed 
by the deserted Gaza, not by the new city, which 
was nearer the sea (but does not this involve an 
unnatural use of atrn?). And even if old Gaza were 
not absolutely deserted in Philip’s time—even if the fine 
position had drawn people back, yet ‘the name épyuos 
might stick to it.’ Evidently this is not quite satisfactory. 
If Gaza were characterised at all, some other epithet 
than ëpņuos would have been used, at least if the notice 
airy x.7.X. comes from the writer of Acts. But does 
it really come from that writer ? 

From Beza's time to our own the words have repeatedly been 
viewed as a gloss, and it can hardly be denied that the clearness 
of the narrative gains by their omission. Schmiedel4 suggests 
that they may have a purely literary origin, and be the marginal 
note of a man who knew, perhaps from Strabo,® that Gaza had 
been destroyed, and wondered that the road to a deserted city 
should be mentioned. 

The only alternative to treating the words as a gloss 
seems to be to suppose a lacuna in the text, and to read 
alirn ésrl mAnoiov THs èphuov, ‘the same is near the 
desert’ (whence the Ethiopian eunuch comes). 

From its position as the last town on the road 
to Egypt Gaza was bound to be a place of import- 

: ance (cp GASm. ÆG 184). Even now 
4. Site, ete. it has tolerable bazaars, resorted to by 


native travellers. 


1 Conder, PE FQ, 1875, p. 160. 

2 Robinson (BX 2641) suggests that the water in the Wady 
el-Hesy may be intended. There is no such water in the second 
part of the road by Bét Jibrin, which from its directness comes 
first into consideration. In the time of Eus. the spring con- 
nected with the story was on the road to Hebron. Since 1483 
A.D. a well in the Valley of Roses near ‘Ain Karim has been 
pointed out by tradition. 

3 So Wetstein, who thinks that the narrator remarks the 
coincidence that the prefect of the treasure (yea) was on the 
road to Gaza. He also quotes ancient authors who state that 
Gaza was so named from its riches. 

4 Theol. Z. aus der Schweitz, 98, p. 50 f. 

5 Strabo xvi. 2 30, évdoéds mote yevouevy, kareo naguévn & vo 
*AdeEdvSpov, kal pévovoa épyuos. The correctness of the last 
three words, however, is disputed. Jos. (B/ ii. 18x) remarks 
that when Gabinius rebuilt Gaza, it had been ‘long time desert.’ 
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The modern town (Ghazza) consists of four quarters, resembling 
so many large villages. Of these, one stands on the flat top of a 
hill, whilst the others are on the plain below.) The hill, within 
which no doubt are the ruins of successive cities, is crowned by 
the great mosque which was originally a Christian church, built 
by the Crusaders out of ancient materials. The town has no 
walls; but the sites of gates remain, and one of them (see 
below) is actually shown as that of the gate famous in the story 
of Samson (GaTE). Broad, yellow sandhills separate Gaza 
from the sea; the sand is steadily encroaching on the cultivated 
ground. However, between the sand and a long ridge of low 
hills parallel to the coast the fertile soil produces abundance of 
the choicest fruit and vegetables. A large and magnificent olive 
grove, said to be of great antiquity, stretches to the northward ; 
orchards of fruit and palm trees encompass the suburbs.? 

The exact site of ancient Gaza is doubtful. It is 
certain, however, that the town stood on a hill in the 
time of Alexander, and this hill may have been that on 
which the main part of the modern Gaza stands. 

‘Broad mounds,’ says Conder, ‘surround this eminence, and 
appear in the middle of the buildings.’ The ruins among the 
sandhills seem to be those of the ancient Majumas or port. ‘A 
beautiful garden of lemons, surrounded by a mound, seems to 
mark the site of this second town; near it is a ruined jetty on 
the seashore.’ 3 

Samson’s gate, referred to above, is on the SE., and, 
riding farther for a mile, we come to the hill of el- 
Muntār, which commands a wide view over the whole 
plain away to the distant mountains that encircle 
Hebron. Itis the highest point in the ridge of hills on 
the E., and is pointed out as the hill (179) to which 


Samson carried the gate. Porter and Conder accept 
this as the ‘real site.’ Gautier, too (Sov. 128), thinks 
that el-Muntar must be the mound which the biblical 
narrator had in view. But how should the giant have 
got tired so soon? and how can ‘before Hebron’ mean 
‘looking towards the distant Hebron mountains’? 
‘Hebron,’ however, is an improbable reading. The 
Danite champion would naturally keep to the SW. of 
Palestine. Probably the true reading in Judg. 163 is 
‘before Sharuhen,’ not ‘before Hebron.’ On the site 
of Sharuhen, or Shaaraim, see SHARUHEN. 

Besides the works referred to, see Reland, Pad. 788 7; 
Guérin, Judée; Stark, Gaza (52); Gardner, Index 2178 7.5 


Gautier, Souvenirs, 166 f. (2) '98, pp. 114-134); Gatt in ZDPV 
10 149 (88), (plan of Gaza). T. K. C. 


GAZA, RV Azzam (IY; 1 Ch. 728; so in most 
printed Bibles). There is much variation; my (cp 
EPHRAIM, § 13) and my; myy and myyy are also sup- 
ported. RV™Zz. (following Gi., Bä. y gives AYYAH 
(xy; yuav [B], vatns [A], [ka] aða [L]). The Philis- 
tine Gaza cannot be meant. The text may be corrupt. 


GAZARA (so RV always), GAZERA (razapa[n] 
[ANV]); one of the three chief fortresses of Judæa in 
the early Maccabæan story. Judas the Maccabee 
pursued Gorgias as far as Gazera (1 Macc. 415 yaonpwy 
[A], yat. [NV]). Bacchides, the adversary of Jonathan, 
fortified it against the Jews (952; Jos. Ad. xiii. 13), and 
among the exploits of his great successor Simon, the 
conquest of this stronghold takes a leading place 
(x Macc. 1343-48;4 cp 147 [yatapwr, ANV], 33/6 
[yapagav, N*], 15 28 35 [yatapyywvr, AJ). 

A different account of this event is given in 2 Macc. 10 32-38. 
The writer, who is opposed to Simon because he assumed the 
high-priestly dignity, transfers this achievement to his hero 
Judas, whose behaviour is so described as to contrast with the 
conduct ascribed to Simon in the authentic historical record of 
1 Macc. (see Kosters, 7h.7, 1878, p. 519,43. MACCABEES, 
SEcOND, §2/). Josephus (Anz. xiii. 67 92; BJ ìi. 22), as might 
be expected, follows the account given in 1 Macc.; nor can we 
attach any historical importance to the strongly biassed state- 
ment of 2 Macc. 

„On obtaining possession of Gazara Simon installed 
his son John there as commander-in-chief of the Jewish 


1 Porter in Kitto’s Bibl Cycl, s.v. ‘Gaza.’ 

2 Rohinson ; Porter. 

3 PEFOQ, '75, p. 16r. 

4 We are indebted to Josephus for the right reading in v. 
43, which is required by v. 53 (cp v. 48) and by subsequent 
references to Gazara. The MSS and versions, however, read 
‘Gaza’ (yagav [ANV]); so AV, but not RV. CpSchiirer, GIV ® 


1043 ens, 
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forces (see MACCABEES i., § 7). Gazara or Gazera is 
of course the same place as GEZER (g.v., § 1). There 
is no occasion to seek for a second..Gazara in order to 
avoid a discrepancy between 1 Macc. and 2 Macc, 


GAZELLE, the better rendering of s¢dz ‘2, fem. 
mas, §ozyyah ; Sopxds [BAFL)), adopted by RV in Dt. 1215 22 
14515221 K. 423 [5 3] (Il box, ‘avyal; see Hart), and by RVmg. 
in Is, 18 14 (6opxaétov, ©) Prov. 05 etc.! for AV Roe (g.v.). 

The gazelle—the word is derived through the Ar. 

gazāl— was known to Assyrians, Aramzeans and 
Arabians alike under the cognate forms saditu, tabyd, and 
saby@ respectively; it is still common in all the country 
S. of Lebanon, and extends into N. Africa, and Asia 
Minor. 
_ The modern representative Gazella dorcas iscommonly known 
in Arabia as the thobdy (cp Doughty, Ar. Des., Index, s.v.). It 
stands two feet in height at the shoulder, and its horns, which 
are lyrate, attain a length of 13 inches. {fn the broad sandy 
plains it is white in colour, but in the volcanic districts dark 
gray, closely approaching the colour of basalt (4r. Des. 
1328 395). For other species see ANTELOPE. 


The gazelle has always been remarkable for its 
graceful appearance? and its extraordinary speed (cp 
25.218 1 Ch. 128). It is usually found in small herds, 
and is hunted ut the present day by the Arabs with 
dogs and falcons. The ‘chased gazelle’ was a frequent 
sight not only in Palestine (Is. 1314 Prov. 65), but also 
in Assyria, and Egypt (see illustration in Riehm’s 
HWB 1 669). 

The flesh of the gazelle was eaten by the Hebrews 
(1K. 423 [53] Dt. 145); but the animal was not accepted 
as a sacrifice (Dt. 1215 22 1522)—even among the 
Arabs a gazelle is regarded as an inferior substitute for 
a sheep (We. Heid.) 115). Whatever be the origin 
of this usage, it can scarcely be due, at all events, to 
the belief that so common an animal would be an 
unworthy sacrifice. 


Abundant analogy suggests that an animal that may be eaten, 
but not sacrificed, possessed, at an early period, a sacred char- 
acter, and also was associated closely with some deity. Now 
in Arabia there were herds of sacred gazelles at Tabāla and 
Mecca, even in the time of Islam (We. Hezd.(?) 106, cp WRS Red, 
Senz.(2) 466), and it was told of the clan Harith of S. Arabia that 
when they come across a dead gazelle they wash and bury 
it, and the whole tribe mourn over it for seven days (Rel. 
Sent.(2) 444). The latter practice implies either that the members 
of the tribe considered themselves of one kin with it, or that it 
was to them a deity (cp the weeping for Aponts [g.v.]).4 The 
gazelles of Mecca were probably connected with the cult of el- 
‘Uzza, who is usually identified with Aphrodite (Venus, Ash- 
toreth), and Robertson Smith points out that among the 
Sabzeans the antelope was connected with the worship of ‘Athtar 
(see ASHTORETH, § 3), and has been found figured upon coins 
from the Phoenician Laodicea 5 along with the star and the dove, 
symbols of Ashtoreth (Xin. 1947). Was the gazelle sacred to 
Ashtoreth? 

Personal names derived from the gazelle are found in the 
Ar. clan-name Zabyān, the S. Judæan Z1p1an (cp also Z1B1A), 
and the later Dorcas and TapiTHa. See further Goat. 


A. E.S.-S. A. C. 

GAZER (7}3), 2 S. 525 AV, RV GEZER. 

GAZEZ (313) is twice mentioned in 1 Ch. 246, as a 
son of Caleb b. Hezron by his concubine Ephah, and as the son 
of Caleh’s son Haran; r Ch. 246 (6 yegove [BA], 6 yaget, but in 
46 ò yagas [L], m [Pesh.]). Pesh., omitting all mention of 
Moza and (the first) Gazez, presents the simple genealogical 


series, Caleb, Haran, and Gazez. Houbigant supposes the 
second Gazez to be an error for JAHDAI (v. 47). 


1 In 2S, 2181 Ch, 128, however, RV follows AV. 
2 Hence used as a simile in describing female charms by the 
Arab poet up to the present day; cp Cant. 29 etc., and see 


Hommel, Saugethiere, 271, who notes Indian analogies. °*280 
in 2S.119, for which the interpretation the ‘gazelle’ has been 
suggested, should perhaps be pointed ‘287; see, however, 
H. P. Smith, ad loc. N ` 

3 To whom (according to analogy) it was probably sacrificed 
on exceptional occasions. 

4 The two views, however, are not unrelated. 

5 The annual stag-sacrifice at Laodicea illustrates n. 3 above. 


6 We., De gent. et fam. Jud., 26, would point N3. The 


readings yegove, yaget are due to scribes’ errors; but cp GL’s 
second reading yacas. 
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GAZZAM (Dli; pazam [L]), family of NETHINIM 
in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra 2 48 (yageu 
[BA])= Neh. 7 51 (yngan [BNA])=1 Esd. 5 3x (xagnpa [B], ya. [A], 
Gazera [EV)). 

GEBA, or (thrice in AV) GABA. 

tr. (Y24; faBaa [BAL]), a town of Benjamin, men- 
tioned certainly in Josh. 182421 r7 (raged [B]; raBee 
[A], raBe [L]), 1S. 13:6 (raBee [B; A om.], 145 
(raBae [B, A om.]), 2 K. 238 (raiBad [B]), 1 Ch. 
645 [60] (raBaı [B], raBee [A], raBeat[L]), Ezra 226 
=1 Esd. 520 (AV GABDES, RV GABBE; KaBBHc [B]. 
kat y. [A]) Neh. 730 (Tamad [B], TaBaa [N]), 1229 
(raBae [N°2-"8-], raBee [L]), Is. 1029 (not in 6), 
Zech. 1410 (raBe BN*T'], raBee [N~?A], raBed [Q]), 
and hardly less certainly in the emended texts of 
1S. 132 (raBee [B, A om.]), 15 (A om.), 142 (BŁ 
Boynoy; A. om.), 16 (raBee [B]), and perhaps also 
in 1 K. 1522 (see below). On the confusions between 
Geba and Gibeah see GIBEAH, § 1. 

During the Philistine domination there was a tri- 
umphal ‘pillar’ (see SAUL) at Geba (18.133; 7@ Bourg 
[BL; A om.]), the primitive sanctity of which place is 
shown by its second title (according to a probable inter- 
pretation of 1 S. 105 [@ rò» Bovvdvy]; see GIBEAH, 
§ 2[3]), ‘Gibeah of God.’ The pillar was probably 
dedicated to the god of the Philistines. It was from 
Geba that JONATHAN started on the daring enterprise 
deseribed in 1S. 14; the expressions of v. 5 prove that 
Geba was on the S. and Michmash on the N. of a 
ravine; the ravine is the wild glen of Suweinit ; and 
Geba must consequently be the modern /eba’. Under 
Asa [g.v.] Geba was fortified with the stones and timber 
with which Baasha had begun the fortification of Ramah 
(1 K. 1522=2 Ch. 166). So at least the present text 
states. It is a question, however, whether either Gibeah 
(Buhl, Pal. 171) or Gibeon may not rather be meant. 

In 1K. 15 22 © (wav [Trav L] Bouvov Beviapev) certainly favours 
Gibeah ; Geba, Gibeah, and Gibeon are easily confounded. Nor 
can we in any case be quite sure that Geba from this period 
forward marked the N. limit of the southern kingdom,! Zech. 
1410 (‘from Geba to Rimmon’) and 2 K. 238 (in its present 
form) not being of pre-exilic origin. It may also he noted that 
in Is. 10 28-32, which describes the route of a northern invader, 
the writer takes an equal interest in the fate of Aiath (Ai), Geba, 
and Jerusalem.2 It may plausibly be inferred that Ai was near 
the border of Judah when this passage was written, and we know 
that Josiah claimed sovereign authority over Bethel, NW. of 
Ai—/eéba‘ is about 54 m. N. from Jerusalem; it stands on the 
top of a rocky ridge, commanding an extensive view, especially 
towards Dér Diwan (near Ai) and et-Tayyibeh. The large hewn 


stones that appear in the foundations and walls of the houses 
are evidently ancient. 


2. (yarBac [B], -ar [N], rußar [A]), a place in N. 
Palestine, between which and Scythopolis Holofernes is 
said to have encamped (Judith 3ro). According to 
Grove (Smith's DB) 1659) it is the modern Jeba‘, in a 
strong position, 3 m. N. of Samaria on the road to 
Jenin (En-gannim); but this is not near enough to 
Scythopolis; the place was N. of Dothan (see v. 9). 
It is perhaps rather ENGANNIM [g.v., 2], the Tuvala of 
Josephus, which is on the boundary between the moun- 
tains of Samaria and the plain of Esdraelon. Cp, how- 
ever, Buhl, 210. T: Ke. 


GEBAL Ga ‘mountain-height,’ probably a false 
vocalisation for g#dd/; cp Ass. gubli, gudbla), the 
Byblus of the Greeks, and, aceording to ancient legends, 
one of the oldest places of the habitable globe, still 
survives in the small maritime village /edei/,3 S. of 
el-Batriin (Botrys) and about 4m. N. of Nahr lérahim 
(the river Adonis). It is rich in arehzeological remains, 
dating from the early times of Egyptian suzerainty ; cp 
Renan, Miss. de Phéx. 153 7. ; Baed. Pal.) 386, and 


1 So Stenning in Hastings’ DB 2 116 4. 

2 Grove (Smith's DA) 1658a) argues from the reference to 
the bivouac Gide) at Geba that this place is mentioned ‘as the 
northern boundary’ of Judah. This seems rather arbitrary. 


3 At the time of its capture by the Crusaders it was known as 
Giblet. 
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on its religious associations esp. Maspero, Struggle of 
the Nations, 172 ff. 

Like all Phoenicians the men of Gebal were renowned 
sailors, and were skilled in shipbuilding (ep Ezek. 279, 
Bufo [B*Q™e-], pe. [B?vit-AQ@], yapar BuBrw 
[Q™e-]), a reputation of many centuries’ standing. The 
Egyptian “në (k=3, p=3, 2=5) is already a well- 
known seaport (see WMM As. u. Eur. 188 77). Gebal 
is frequently mentioned in the Amarna tablets (Gual, 
Gubfa) and in the later cuneiform inscriptions. The 
names of some of its kings have been preserved. 
‘These are Ta-ka-ru-b--ra in the Egyptian Pap. Go- 
lenischeff (4s. u. Eur. 3957), cp Punic Sicharbas 
(both = byx331); Si-bi-it-ti-bi-'-li (Sya-nyavi?) temp. 
Tiglath-pileser I1J.; Mil-ki-a-Sa-pa (mpxv2n), temp. 
Esarhaddon; and U-ru-mil-ki (cp bpw, ancestor of 
3b ww below), temp. Sennacherib. 


Apart from the passage in Ezekiel (above) further reference to 
Gebal in the OT is obscure. Were the Gebalites, as RV 
supposes, employed by Solomon as stone-masons in the building 


of the temple, r K. 5 18 [32] (mbain or rather ‘335, cp above)? 


The specific mention of Gebal after the ‘builders of Hiram’ 
is strange and unnatural. AV’s rendering ‘stone-squarers’ is 


equally unreliable, and the suggested emendation mba, ‘and 


they bordered them’ (Then., Klo., Benz., cp Ges.-Buhl, and 
BDB, s.v.), finds scanty support.! Again, in Josh. 135, the land 
of the GIBLITES (RV GEBALITES; Tyv ynv yarab pvàioriern [B], 
T. y- yaBac $. [A], T. y. yaBat hidiorieru [L]) is mentioned by 
Də as one of the S of the land unconquered by Israel. 
Di. (cp also Bennett, SBOT) has already pointed out that the 
present MT is corrupt, and reads baan Da3 (1y). It seems 
probable, however, that +335 (pan m) has corruptly arisen from 
the following 3am 3 we have no reason to suppose that Gebal 
was the name ofa district in D’stime. The difficulty is evaded 
in a different manner by Bu., Steuernagel, who read yuna 


paba nbaia. 


Gebal, famous as the birthplace of Philo, was formerly 
the centre of the Tammuz cult. Already in the Egyptian 
period it was under the patronage of Hathor-Astarte, 
with whom we may compare the $¢/it sa Gubla of 
frequent occurrence in Am. Tab., and the b31 nbya 
upon the well-known Phoenician inscription of Yehaw- 
melek (bøn), king of Byblus (CZS 1, no. 1). There may 
be an allusion to the ‘Lady of Gebal’ in Is. 104, 
where, according to the emended text (see Lag. 
Academy, 15th Dec. 1870), the (northern) Israelites 
are taunted with their futile attempts to propitiate 
Phoenician, Egyptian, and Assyrian (Babylonian) deities, 
The words are: 


Beltis has sunk down, Osiris is broken, 
And under the slain they fall. 


The first line of the couplet seems to have taken the 
place of some effaced words; it represents, therefore, 
the thoughts of a writer later than Isaiah (cp Am. 5 26). 
By Beltis (the female counterpart of BEL) he means the 
goddess of Gebal, whose cultus was fused with that’ 
of the Egyptian Isis (see Che. ‘Isaiah,’ SBOT, ad loc.). 


S- A.C. 
GEBAL (a3). Among the enemies of israel 
enumerated in Ps. 837[8] (NaiBad [B], rasBad 


[N°@(?R)], reBad [A(?R)T])? we find the name of 
Gebal. This has long ago been identified with /zdaZ, 
the term used by Arabic writers, and even by the Arabs 
of the present day, to designate the northern part of 
Mount Seir, the ancient home of the Edomites. The 
Arabic name /id/, which means simply ‘mountains,’ 
‘mountain country,’ probably came into use at the time 
when the Arabic-speaking Nabatzeans took possession 
of the country in question, while the Edomites settled 
in southern Judæa 


1 6,435 elsewhere ‘to set bounds for’ (with people, etc., as 
obj.) A connection with nona, nban does not help us. No 
stress can be placed upon the rendering of @ (xai ¢Badav [B], 
évéBadov [L], BeBAcot [A]). It is probable that B and L have 
simply adopted the reading from its similarity to the MT (b33 
misread $33; for examples see Dr. ad 1 S. 54, and We. TBS 
1o n. 58/.). 

2 A psalm of the Maccabæan period. 
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In Jos. (xz. ii. 1 2 and iii. 2 x) the country is called yoBoAtrs, 
a form with a peculiar vocalisation ; but the same writer employs 
yaßaàiraı as the nomen gentile (Ant. ix.91) Ens. (OS) 
several times mentions yeBaAnvy (so apparently Steph. Byz. 
(Jos. Ant iii. 21)) as wal as yaBaAnvy and yaBadActixyj. The 
name is likewise found often in the Targums, somewhat rarely 
in the Pesh.,1 to represent the Heb. s~ypiy (SEIR). T. N. 


GEBER (134, ‘a man,’ see NAMES, § 64, and on 
vocalisation, § 6). 

1. The son of Geber or, better, BEN-GEBER (so AVmg. and 
RV) was prefect of Argob under Solomon (1 K. 4133 vids yaBep 
[BA], vi. yaßep- [L], yaBapys [Jos. Anz. viii. 23]). See RAMOTH- 
GILEAD (2). 

2. Geber b. Uri, prefect of the land of Gad (so @BA; MT 
wrongly ‘Gilead’), which is described further as ‘the countr 
of Sihon’? (x K. 418[r9], vids adae [B], vi. addac [L], yaßep vi. 
aĝaı [A]). ‘Uri’ is hardly right. Klo. suggests ‘ Uriah’ (2 S. 
23.38); but © suggests Wy, ‘Iddo’ (x Ch. 62r [6], aĉe: [B]); a 
Zechariah b. Iddo held another prefecture beyond Jordan (v. 14). 
Hippat (cp ÕL aĝôaı) is less probable. The close of the verse 
contains a great error. The Hebrew (with which contrast EV) 
has ‘one prefect who was in the land ’—an imperfect and quite 
unintelligible clause. Ewald and Tg. read ‘in the land of Judah’; 
but this leaves the most faulty part of the clause untouched— 
viz., that which precedes ‘who’ CYR). Klo., who has done so 
much for this obscure section, reads ‘and one (chief) prefect 
was over all the prefects who were in the land’; he also supplies 
the name of this chief prefect from v. 5, where we read, ‘ And 
Azariah b. Nathan was over the prefects.’ TRK C 

GEBIM (0°23, riBBerp [BNAQ]), a place near 
Jerusalem, mentioned between Madmenah (?} and 
Nob (?), Is. 103rf. Eusebius and Jerome (OS®) 2482 
1305) identify it with Geba, 5 R. m. N. of Gophna, 
probably the mod. /iézd, and Conder (Hastings’ DB 
2x17 6) approves this; but neither Jibia nor el-Jib 
(usually held to be GiBEON [¢.v., § 4]), with which 
Hitzig (cp PEO ('75) 183) identifies Gebim, is in the 
right district. No such place as Gebim is known else- 
where, and several names in Is. 1028-32 are probably, 
or even certainly, corrupt. 

This name in particular (‘the cisterns’?) is in itself improb- 
able. It is proposed (SBOT, ‘Isa.’ Addenda) to read OINS— 
îe., Bahurim; this place seems to have been not far from Jeru- 
salem on the old road to Jericho. The emendation suits the 


mention of Anathoth in v. 30 and of the Mt. of Olives (if this 
is really referred to; see Nop) in v. 32. T.K. C. 


GECKO (NDIN), Lev. 113o} RV, AV FERRET [4.v.]. 


GEDALIAH (37173, and NY in x, 4, 5 ; ‘Yahwè 
is great,’ § 38; found also on tombs near Nippur, 
time of Darius [Hilprecht]; [o0] roAoA1ac [BNAQL]). 

1. b. Ahikam b. Shaphan, a Jewish governor of 
Judah (under Nebuchadrezzar), who resided at Mizpah. 
A man of upright character, trusted alike by Jews and 
by Chaldzeans, he was cruelly murdered, as a nominee of 
the hated Babylonians, together with the Chaldzeans 
who were about him. One of the traders of the Jewish 
guerilla bands (Johanan b. Kareah) heard of the plot 
against the governor's life, and warned him; but in vain. 
He was treacherously slain by ISHMAEL [g.v., 2], who, 
with ten companions, had been entertained by the 
governor. Johanan pursued the murderer, but was 
only able to deliver the Jewish captives whom Ishmael 
had carried off (2 K. 2522 Jer. 40 [© 47] 5-41 [6 48] 16; 
in Jer.408 yaħaðıav [Q8], 411 f. mba -yodav [N*]). 
See AMMON, § 5 (end); ISHMAEL, 2; ISRAEL, § 43; 
JEREMIA. 

2. b. Pashhur, a chief belonging to Jerusalem, temp. Jeremiah, 
Jer. 38 x (yoàras [N*]). 

3. b. Hezekiah, an ancestor of Zephaniah (Zeph. 11). 

4. b. Jeduthun, 1 Ch. 253 (rouva [B]) 9 (yañovia [B]). 

5. One of the b'ne JESHUA [g.v., ii., 5], Ezra 1018 (yaĉĝañcia 
[BA], yoAadera [x], -Sacas [L])=1 Esd. 919, JOADANUS (rwêavos 
[B], wwadavos [A], caédecas [L], a corruption of yadadeas ; see 
the form in ØL). 

GEDDUR (redAoyp [A]), 1 Esd. 530=Ezra 2 47, 
GIDDEL, 1; or GAHAR. 


1 For its use in Samaritan cp Gen. 33 14 16 368; in the Targ. 
see Levy, NĦIV 1123. In Syr. cp Payne Smith, Thes. 642, 
and see 1 Ch. 442 2 Ch. 20 ro 25 rr r4 and Ecclus. 5026 (Pesh.). 

2 The words, ‘and of Og, king of Bashan,’ are obviously an 
incorrect interpolation (see v. 13). 
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GEDEON (reAcwn [A], reAcwn [N], om. B), Judith 
81; also Heb, 1132(reAewn [Ti. WHJ); RV GIDEON 
{g.v. ]. 

GEDER (173—i.e., ‘wall’ or ‘fortified place’; cp 
GEDERAH), one of the thirty-one royal Canaanite cities 
in the list of Joshua's conquests, mentioned with Gezer, 
Debir, Arad, and Libnah ; Josh. 1213 (acei [B]; radep 
[AL and Eus. OS® 24427]). BAAL-HANAN, 2, the 
Gederite (1 Ch. 2728, "y3, yedwpeirys [B], yedwp [A], 
‘yeOdwpirns [L]), may have been a native of this place. 
See also BETH-GADER. It should be noted that in 
1 Ch. 25: Beth-gader seems, according to one view of 
v. 55, to stand in close relation to Kirjath-sepher. 

GEDERAH. 1. (1773i3—i.e., ‘the enclosed [forti- 
fied] place,’ cp Geder, radeipa [OS® 24537]). One 
of the towns in the lowland of Judah mentioned with 
Adullam, Socoh, Azekah, and Shaaraim (Josh. 1536 
yadnpa [BA], -ıp. [L]). Its position agrees fairly with 
that of the Kk. Jedireh (see GEDEROTH); but more 
probably (see Krpron, § 1) Gederah in Josh. 1536= 
kedowy of 1 Macc. 1539=mod. Kasra. The gentilic 
Gederathite (1 Ch. 124: ‘nq, yadapadeepm [B], 
yadapa [N], yadypw& [AL]), applied to JOZABAD, 
[7.v-, 1], may be derived from this place, or may 
refer to the Judahite GEDOR [¢.v., 1]. 

2. Gederah (7773) is mentioned with NeTaim (O'Y03) in a 
singular account of a guild of brothers of the B’ne SHELAH [g.v., 
1]; 1 Ch. 423 RV. AV, however, translates ‘(among) plants 
(uét@im) and hedges’ (eédérah); cp RVmg.. (a¢acu xat 


Papel es [B], ara. xat yadnpa [A], era. xa yaderpos [L].) See 
HELAH, I. 


GEDEROTH (i773, Josh. 1541, or “$01, 2 Ch. 2818; 
radHpweé [AL]}), one of the third group (which includes 
Lachish, Eglon, and Lahmam) of lowland cities of 
Judah; Josh. 154: (reAAwp [B]). It is mentioned 
also in 2 Ch. 28:8 (raAHpw [B]) along with Beth- 
shemesh, Aijalon, and Soco as having been taken from 
Ahaz by the Philistines. This collocation suggests 
that there may have been two cities of the same name, 
one lying more to the E. than the other. The more 
westerly is probably the cedpwy [ANV] of 1 Macc. 153941 
169(CEDRON, RV K1DRON, xatdpwr [A] in 1539; xeBpwr 
[Nc c-b], keðpw [VA], kedpwy [N*], in 1541), and the 
yedpovs [Gedrus] of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 127 32 
245 39), defined by them as a very large village 10 R.m. 
from Lydda on the road to Eleutheropolis (ep Buhl, Pad. 
188). This corresponds fairly well with the modern 
‘ Katra 34 m. S. by W. from ‘Akir’ (Ekron), or ‘ Ghedera 
about 4 m. SE. of Jabneh’; but the site seems to be 
too much in Philistine territory. The more easterly one 
may possibly be the Khirbet Jedireh (see PEF map, 
sheet 14) situated in close proximity to ‘Ain-Shems 
(Beth-shemesh) and Yālō (Aijalon). 

In Jer. 4117 for Geruth-chimham we should probably 
read Gidroth-chimham (see CHIMHAM). 

GEDEROTHAIM (D'NI), ‘place of enclosures,’ 
see NAMES, § 107), a place in the Shephelah of Judah, 
Josh. 1536+, in which passage (SPAL has xal al éravdets 
avris, possibly through misunderstanding a mark of 
abbreviation in the Heb. (“snv2). 


Nöld. (Untersuch. xor) omits Gederothaim, as due toa corrupt 
repetition of Gederah ; similarly Mühlau in Riehm’s AIVB(2). 


GEDOR (7)73,—i.e., ‘enclosure’; peàwp [BAL]). 
1. Acity in the hill country of Judah: Josh. 1558 (yeddwv 
[B]), 1 Ch. 127 (yeddwp [NL]), the modern Jedär, asmall 
ruin, 2890 feet above sea-level, 64 m. N. from Hebron, 
somewhat westward of the road to Bethlehem, with 
which also should perhaps be identified the BETH- 
GADER (g.v.) of 1 Ch. 251. 

In 1 Ch. 417 4. Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah are represented as 
second cousins of Eshtemoa ; they were grandchildren of MERED 
hy his Jewish wife whilst Eshtemoa was his grandchild through 
his Egyptian (?) wife. In z Ch. 44 Gedor is brought into genea- 
logical relationship with Bethlehem; in r Ch. 831 (Soup [B], 
yedoup [A], yed8wp [L]) 937 (cedoup [BN], yedoup [A], yeddwp [L]) 
with Gibeon. 
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2. For Gedor (173) in 1 Ch. 439 we ought to read with © 
GeERAR (yepapa [BAL]}—/.e., 113). See SimEon. 


GE-HARASHIM (D'Y N°3), r Ch. 414 RV, and 
Gehaharashim (D303 °3), Neh. 1135 RV™. See 
CHARASHIM. 

GEHAZI ("M3 and ‘j= ‘valley of vision’?, cp 
Is. 225; rrezleli [BAL], Giesi ; or perhaps rather 
GIHONI pma, see VISION, VALLEY oF], § 76), the 
confidential servant (YJ) of Elisha. He is introduced 


twice in the story of the Shunammite woman (2 K. 
4121425-31) ; first as suggesting that the birth of a son 
would be the most acceptable return for her hospitality 
(vv. 13-15, however, seem to interrupt the text, and may 
come from another source; see Aud 7 392), and secondly 
as running before Elisha to lay the prophet’s staff on 
the dead child’s face. He is mentioned again at the 
close of the story of Naaman as fraudulently obtaining 
from the restored leper two talents of silver and two 
‘changes of raiment,’—7.e., sets of costly or holiday 
garments, and as being smitten with the ‘leprosy of 
Naaman’ (2 K. 520-27). See LEPROSY. Another 
narrative (8 4 f.), evidently out of chronological order 
(see especially Kue. Ond. i. 6., § 25, n. 12 f.), repre- 
sents Gehazi as engaged in familiar converse with a 
king of Israel who is questioning him on the great 
deeds of Elisha (see ELISHA, § 2). W. EL A. 


GEHENNA (reénna [Ti. WH]; also penna, but 


incorrectly, the word being derived from Aram. 2373). On the 


original Hebrew expression, and on the position and history of 
the locality so designated, see Hinnom3 and on eschatological 
Cat see EsCHATOLOGY, §§ 10 4 63 (3) 70 (iii A) 81 
3y iii. ). 

GELILOTH,—ż.e. stone-circles (Josh. 1817; radiaw 


[B], aradAtAwe [A], rawe [L]). See GILGAL, 
§ 6(4), and GALLIM, 2. 


GEMALLI (*51D3), father of AMMIEL, 1, Nu. 1312 
(ramai [B], ramai [AL], M.|Ay [E]. 


GEMARIAH (1023, 1753, ‘God accomplishes,’ 


§ 31; cueelel ae ([BRAQ)). ee y f 
1. The son of SHAPHAN and father of Michaiah, mentioned in 
connection with the reading of Jeremiah’s prophecy by Baruch 


(Jer. 8610 f 12, 25). 
2. b. Hilkiah; he was sent by Zedekiah to Nebuchadrezzar 


and bore a letter of Jeremiah to the captive Jews (Jer. 293). 


GENEALOGIES. The word ‘genealogy’ is fre- 
quently found in the ordinary sense of an enumeration of 
ancestors and descendants in the natural 

1. Character- order of succession, in the EV of Chron.- 
istics. Ezra-Neh., where {ptl (deriv. uncertain) 
‘genealogy ' (Neh. 7 5t), and its denominative 

wna ‘to reckon by genealogy,’ are used to express the book 
and the act of registration respectively. The Hithpael of 4b. 
is once found with the meaning ‘to declare one’s pedigree’ in 


Nn. 118([P], and the derivative toédath (nindin), ‘ generations,’ 
is of frequent occurrence, especially in P in Genesis (g.v, § 2), 
to denote genealogies properly so called. This is the sense in 
which the English word is used in RV of Heb. 73 (ayeveadd- 
ynTos), 6 (uy yeveadoyovpevos). 

To forin a correct estimate of the nature and worth 
of OT genealogies we must remember that the terms of 
relationship are used in a wider sense among the 
Semites than with us. When two or more clans have 
a traditional sentiment of unity and regard each other 
as brothers (cp GOVERNMENT, § 9, end), this may be a 
survival from a time when the groups formed but one; 
on the other hand, a historical tradition of a common 
ancestor does not always necessarily follow, since, 


1 © renders yeveadoyetoOar (1 Ch. 51), éyxatadoxigew (2 Ch. 
31 18 [B]), caraAoxtopds (six times), karadoxéa (2 Ch. 31 18[A]), 
apiOuds (four times); BiBAcov ris cuvodias [BNA], B. T. yevea- 
Aoyias [L] for wmn spp (Neh.75). In Ezra 262 Dv nig is 
simply transliterated of peOwecetp (BA; but oi yeveadoyourtes 
in L). From m (pn) are derived the later names of the books 
of Chron.-Ezra-Neh. ; vizz—omn >an mbin (Bad. Bathra, 
15a), pony e (Pes. 62). 
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according to Semitic custom, any covenant relation 
makes men brothers. 1 

_ Other terms, ‘father,’ ‘mother,’ ‘son,’ and ‘daughter,’ are used 
in an equally wide sense (see KinsniP, § 6, etc.). It isa common 
Semitic idiom to calla land or town the father or mother of its 


inhabitants or of its various divisions; thus Mizraim begets 
Ludim, etc. (Gen. 1013), SALMA [g.v. ]is the father of Beth-lehem 
(1 Ch. 251), the dependencies of Beth-sheanare called its ‘daughters’ 
(Judg. 1 27 ; cp DAUGHTER), and the members of any guild or clan 
are frequently referred to as ‘sons’ (cp, e.g., sons of JEDUTHUN).2 
Observe also such notices as ‘Gilead begat Jephthah’ (Judg. 
1114, based on ww. 14 7; see Moore, SBOT, ad loc.). 


Hence the scheme by which statistical information 
and geographical data are represented in the form of a 
narrative, or an ethnology, becomes perfectly intelligible 
(cp Gen. 10 2220-24 251-4 13-16, and see below). It is 
always possible to put into the form of a genealogy the 
composition and relative history of any people or place 
at any given time, and obviously, therefore, lists which 
have originated at different times (when clan or tribal- 
divisions may have’ varied) will be found to contain 
formal contradictions. 4 

The early conception of the formation and division of 
clans and tribes in the Semitic world is most clearly 

seen in the genealogical schemes of the 
2. Theory of 5 S 8 
Genealonists Arabs.° It was commonly assumed by 
B1SUS: them that all groups were patriarchal 
tribes formed by subdivision of an original stock on the 
system of kinship through male-descent, and that each 
tribe bore the name or cognomen of the common 
ancestor. 

After a while, it was supposed, a tribe would break up into 
two or more divisions, each embracing the descendants of one of 
thesons of the great ancestor and each taking its name from 
him. Successive divisions and subdivisions would take place 
until at length there would be a number of divisions, clans, 
septs, etc., all of which traced themselves back to a common 
ancestor (see GOVERNMENT, § 2). In Arabia, there were, in 
fact, two ultimate stocks, the Yemenite (Aa//az) or S. Arabian 
(cp JoKTAN), and the Ishmaelite (Adnāãn, subdivided into 
Nizar, Ma'add) or N. Arabian, and every individual who 
possessed a zista, or gentilic, was able to trace his genealogy 
back to one of these. 

Similarly in Israel every man by virtue of his being a 
member of a clan or tribe was able to point to Jacob, 
the father of all the tribes, as his great ancestor.6 Now 
this theory—for it is nothing more—is based upon the 
mode of reckoning descent in the male line, which, as 
is becoming ever more generally recognised, is an 
aftergrowth and has superseded the more primitive 
method of matriarchy; see GOVERNMENT, §§ 2-4, 
KINSHIP, § 3 /. 

1. The great majority of OT genealogies of indi- 
viduals are found only in post-exilic writings. Whereas 
in Judges, Samuel, and Kings there are 
searcely any genealogical statistics at 
all, Chronicles and the writings be- 
longing to its age are full of them. We find no trace 
in the earliest times of any special class (similar, e.g., to 
that found among some tribes in India and elsewhere) 
whose business it was to keep a knowledge of the facts 
of relationship. Genealogies of individuals are the 
exception, and those which are found rarely reach back 
more than one or two generations. 7 - 

1 Thus Amos (19) speaks of Tyre (but see MızRAIM, § 24) 
and Israel as allied by a ‘covenant of brothers’ (wnx m2). 

2 As a corollary to this the taking of a wife is sometimes used 
genealogically to signify that a clan (personified as a man) has 
settled upon a certain district (personified as a woman); see 
AzuBAH, 1, and cp CALEB, § 37. See also DAUGHTER, 3 f, 
FATHER. 

3 For artificial examples see Sprenger, Das Leben u. d. Lehre 
d. Mohammad, iit. cxliv; G. A. B. Wright, Was Israel ever 
in Egvit?33f | TE 

4 This may explain, e.g., why SHEBA (g. v., iii.) is a son of Cush 
in Gen. 107, but a son of Joktan 74. 28. See also Timna, Uz. 

5 On Arabian genealogies see Sprenger, of. cit. iii. cxx-clxxx, 
and, more especially, Robertson Smith’s luminous exposition in 
Kinship, chap. 1. p 

6 Whether the names Jacob-Israel may represent a fusion 
of two separate stocks cannot be discussed here ; see TRIBES. 

7 Contrast, for example, the brief Joshua b. Nun (Josh. 11) 
with the lengthy ancestry ascribed to Bezaleel (Ex. 35 30 [P]). 
The exceptions will be found to be due chiefly to the presence 
of a conflate text. 


3. Rise of gen- 
ealogical zeal. 
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The same remark holds good, also, in the case of the older 
Arabian genealogies. Meyer (A2fst. 163) observes that an 
analysis of the Ar. genealogies in Wiistenfeld’s tables shows 
that those of the contemporaries of Mohammad hardly ever go 
back beyond the grandfather, often not even beyond the father. 

A census-taking is mentioned in 2 S, 24, but the chapter is 
not an early one, and even civic lists are only alluded to in 
comparatively late passages (cp Dt. 232-8 [3-9] Jer. 2230 Ex. 
3232 [P] Ps. 568 [9] 6928[29] 876 Mal. 316 Ezek.13ọ Dan. 
121 Is. 43 [see Isatan ii, § 5], etc.) 

There is no reason for doubting, however, that a distribution 
of communities into clans and families goes back to an early age 
(cp § 47, below, and see HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 2), but 
such a division of Israel as is spoken of in Josh. 716 f. and 
1S. 1021 can scarcely refer to pre-Davidic times; the unity of 
Israel, there represented, is in itself a sign of a later view. In 
Josh. Zc., Achan is usually designated ‘h. Zerah’ simply (see 
Bennett, SBOT), and Zerah is better known as a post-exilic 
Judahite clan.} 

It may be added that genealogies were not common among 
the Egyptians of the Old Empire. It is always the individual, 
seldom the race or family, who is dealt with. A genealogy of 
seven generations, cited at the beginning of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and another reaching back to the grandfather, in the 
following dynasty, are therefore exceptional. Complete genea- 
logical trees only appear during the latest epoch of Egyptian 
history, in the times of the Ethiopian kings, the Psammetichi 
and the Persians. There is no trace of surnames, not even of 
vague appellatives, until we reach the decadence of the Egyptian 
kingdom (Erman, Life in Anc, Eg. 155). 

2. Genealogical zeal among the Jews seems to have 
first arisen during the Exile. ‘They feared lest the con- 
tinuity of the race should be broken ; they desired to be 
written in the register (an) of the ‘house of Israel’ (cp 
Ezek. 139); and hence it happened as one of the results 
of their religious isolation that the man who could claim 
descent from the exiles in Babylon was considered to be 
a member of the community rather than the native of 
Judæa.? This importance attached to genealogical 
pretension and to the proof of the absence of foreign 
admixture is one of the chief evidences of the Icgal 
spirit manifested among the Jews after the Exile, which 
could hardly have appeared before the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. In the case of the priests a special impetus 
was afforded by the newly established desire to dis- 
tinguish between the priests, the sons of ZADOK, and the 
Levites—a feeling which appears in Ezekiel as a novelty. 
The growth of the care bestowed upon priestly gene- 
alogies is well known (see below, § 7 [iv.]), and an 
early example of the result is seen in Ezra 259 f., a 
passage belonging perhaps to a register of the restored 
Israel (see EZRA ii., § 9) where certain families, both 
secular (the b'ne Delaiah, Nekoda, Tobiah} and priestly 
(the b’ne Habaiah, Hakkoz, Barzillai), were unable to 
produce their genealogies, in consequence of which the 
latter were deemed ‘polluted’ and dismissed from the 
priesthood. 3 


3. To Arabia again we may turn for an instructive example of 
the rise of a love for genealogies (see WRS Krn. 6 7). In 
the reign of the caliph Omar I. a system of registers was drawn 
up to prove the rizht of each claimant, who was entitled through 
kinship with the prophet or through participation in his early 
struggles, to the spoil taken from the ‘infidels,’ and to ensure its 
just distribution among the ‘true believers.’ A great impetus 
was thus given to genealogical research, and from that time 
onwards the genealogists became an important class. Much 
oral tradition existed, and doubtless material was to be found in 
the official’ records ; but as these sources were fragmentary and 
limited in range, conjecture had to be resorted to.4 The 
genealogists made the pedigree of Mohammad (obviously a most 
untrustworthy one) the back-bone of all their work, and grouped 
the northern Arabs in such a way that every great ancestor or 
tribe was a brother or cousin of some ancestor of Mohammad. 
To make the number of ancestors tally with the lapse of time 
presumed to intervene, ‘dummy’ names (¢.g., Kais, ‘Amr, Zaid, 


I Note that 39) ‘to name,’ 3n5 ‘to write’ or ‘enrol,’ are late 
usages. 0°3n3 (Nu. 11264), it is true, occurs in a context 


which may be ascribed to a late Elohist source, but the word is 
part of a gloss (see ELtpAp AND MEDAD). 

2 We. Prol., ET, 494. 

3 The passage is later than Ezra; the names of the priestly 
families occur elsewhere in the book, cp Meyer, Entst. 170. 

4 But the shortness of memory among the Arabs is well 
known—indeed in the time of Mohammad they had no trust- 
worthy tradition of any of the great nations which flourished 
after the time of Christ (cp Nöld. Amadehiter, 25 H; WRS 
J. Phil, 980). 
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‘Abdallah) were introduced.l In dealing with the older 
material, place-nanies were transformed into ancestors or 
ancestresses, and sometimes even tribal designations were taken 
and treated as the names of ancestors.2 It was to the ad- 
vantage of a weak community to discover some bond of con- 
nection with a stronger neighbour, whilst a powerful chief was 
equally desirous of including as wide a kinship as possible. 
Moreover, it was the scheme of the genealogist to treat the 
political combinations of his time as the expression of ancient 
onds in kinship (for an example see SPARTA). The inevitable 
result was much genealogical fiction; not only were the names 
of his own time thrown back by the genealogist into the past, 
but also those which had become traditionally famous were 
inserted in the ancestry of his contemporaries, and the more 
honourable the individual the more reputable and famous became 
his ancestry. In fine, ‘the system of the genealogists and the 
method by which traditional data are worked into the system 
are totally unworthy of credit’ (A%. 11). 

The OT genealogies begin with the creation of man- 

kind. A man and a woman stand at the head? (see 

zna ADAM AND EVE), and a series of seven 
4, Genealogies DE ee aie Fa L nS a 

in Genesis, "2m™es carries mankind own to Lamec 

* (Gen. 41-24 [J]). This list, like the old 
vyeveadoyiac of the Greeks,4 is doubtless the remains of 
a historical connection once woven out of primitive 
stories, and deals with the introduction of civilisation 
(see CAINITES ; HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 2). 

A parallel genealogy based on it is given by P in chap, 5; it 
is a dry uninteresting „list, and the primitive simplicity of the 
legend is cumbered with a complicated system of chronology 
(CAINITES, § 12, SETHITES). P's genealogies in Genesis are 
based throughout upon a specific scheme (Genesis, § 2), in 
marked contrast with those in JE—where they are merely the 
string connecting the narratives—they form in fact the principal 
feature of his history. 

For Gen. 10, which in the form of a genealogy gives 
a conspectus of the surrounding nations, and shows the 
supposed relation of the Hebrews to the other peoples 
of the habitable globe, see GEOGRAPHY, §11 f. P now 
confines himself to Shem, the ' father’ of the Hebrews, 
and brings us down by a list of seven names to Terah, 
Abraham's father (chap. 11). Here again there is much 
dispute as to the nature of the names occurring in the list, 
although it is probable that they are ethnographical.® 
From Abraham onwards a number of old genealogies 
are presented by J. Jacob and Esau are brothers, the 
former intentionally represented as the younger (see 
Esau). Moab and Ben-Ammi (Ammon) are sons of 
Lot (cp the Edomite name LOTAN), and the relationship 
presumed between Israel (Jacob), Edom (Esau), Moab 
and Ammon points to their belief in having had at 
some time a common history. The close relationship 
with Aram which finds expression in Gen. 28 f° ex- 
presses a feeling which could hardly have arisen before 
David's time. 

The assumption that certain tribes were of Aramzean origin 
may perhaps explain that phase of the early Hebrew tradition 
which brings the patriarch Jacob into connection with Aram 
and marries him to an Aramzan stock. When tribes of different 
origin unite, their early tribal traditions (Urgeschichte) become 
fused, with the result that they possess a tradition in common. 


Other genealogies express relations between Ishmael 


1 ‘These were got by doubling known names or using personal 
names of no tribal significance’ (Xiz. 10); cp the Gershonite 
genealogies, § 7 (iii. 4) below. 

2 The Ar. Khozd‘a (‘separated ones’) were so called because 
they broke off from the Asd in the great Yemenite dispersion. 
The genealogists, however, made XAozã'a the name of their 
ancestor (see WRS Kins. 17). The member of the dog-tribe 
‘banu Kitab’ were similarly made to descend from an ancestor 
‘Avldb.’ The genealogical notices of Anak and Arba were not 
less curiously derived ; see ANAKIM. 

3 This is a later conception, for, on the analogy of other 
peoples, the Hebrews would have traced themselves back to 
gods or demigods ; and, indeed, traces of this are found in the 
early writings; cp Gen. 61. For Arabian examples see Arn. 


7f 

4 Of such a kind, probably, are the ‘genealogies’ referred to 
in Tit. 39 1 Tim. 14; the combination ‘syts and genealogies’ 
is significant. h 

5 The triple division of the b’ne Terah finds an analogy in the 
three Levitical heads, and the three guilds of singers. 

6 The list includes the mythical ancestor of all Hebrews—viz., 
‘Eber’ (see EBER, 1). Similarly the Berbers (lit. ‘ barbarians ') 
invented an ancestor Berr whom they, influenced by Moham- 
medan lore, connected with Noah. (Another genealogy repre- 
sents their ancestor as ‘ Berber,’ a descendant of Canaan b. Ham 
b. Noah.) 
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and Isaac (half-brothers), and tribes of the great spice- 
bearing region in S. Arabia are traced from Abraham 
through a wife who bears the significant name Keturah 
(‘incense’); Gen. 251-6 (J). 

A later genealogy makes Ishmael the father of certain 
Arabian tribes which, at the time of its compilation, occupied 
the Syrian desert (Gen. 2513 P). Ishmael, in post-exilic and 
Rabbinical times, became the common designation for the 
Arabs generally, and these, in turn, were wont to trace their 
ancestry back to /Vadit (Nebaioth), or Aakfan (Joktan), sons 
of Ishmael ; cp above, § 2., 

Jacob, the younger! son of Isaac, is understood to be 
the father of the twelve tribes, the chief of whom were 

5. Tribal descended from his wives, RACHEL and 

ealo an LEAH [gg.v.]. That four of the tribes 
5 81eS. are sons of concubines might show that 
they were looked upon as of less importance, and as not 
belonging to Israel in the same sense as the others 
(see DAN i. ; GOVERNMENT, § 13). 

It is only in the later writings that the twelve tribes are 
represented as coexistent and enjoying unbroken continuity. 
Moreover, the number twelve is certainly artificial,2 and was 
obtained, either by the omission of Levi or by reckoning the two 
‘sons’ of Joseph as one. 

Further, it may be questioned whether ‘Judah’ with its S. 
Palestinian elements (see CALEB, JERAHMEEL) was ever a tribe 
previous to the time of David, and whether the priestly tribe 
of Levi does not owe its enumeration among the ‘twelve’ to 
the desire to place its members on the same genealogical footing 
with the rest. See, further, JUDAH, Levi, and cp TRIBES. 


The subdivisions of the tribes are enumerated in 
Gen. 468-27 Ex. 614-26 Nu. 265-sr [all P], and at greater 
length in 1Ch.2 7 For an estimation of their contents 
and value, see the separate articles. 3 

It must suffice here to observe that a study of the 
names which are found in these tribal lists often affords 
suggestive hints concerning the relations of the tribes to 
one another. The truth of the old folk-legend which 
spoke of Israel and Edom as brothers is fully borne out 
by the significant number of names common to Edom 
and Judah (and Benjainin).+ ‘The tribe of Simeon, 
though unknown in historical times, seems, nevertheless, 
to have dwelt on the extreme SW. of Judah, and hence 
it is not surprising to find names in the Simeonite list 
which have affinities with Edom (see BILHAH, 1, SHAUL), 
Judah (ZERAH, HAMUEL), Ishmael (MIBSAM, MISHMA) 
and Jerahmeel (Isn1). See also below, § 7 [v.]. 

It has been stated above (§ 3 [1]) that the great majority 
of genealogies are found only in P and kindred literature 
(Ch.-Ezra-Neh.), and it remains now to 


6. The le a : 
Chronicler’s COmSsider their genuineness and value. It 
genealogies is only just to suppose that the Chronicler 


«+ had older lists to work upon; but the 
Oriental genealogist was no incorruptible judge, and 
not only would he be sure to have spurious evidence 
placed before him—‘a zozus homo desires a noble 
pedigree ’—but his lists when fragmentary would have 
to be supplemented and completed.” Faithful to the 
spirit of his age he idealizes and magnifies the past, 
and in many of his genealogies we are able to see that 
he employed the same methods as did his Arabian 
brother centuries later. 


1 Tt is noticeable how many of the descendants of Terah who 
became famous and strong were the younger sons. See J. 
Jacobs, ‘Junior Right in Genesis’ (Studies in Biblical 
Archeology). 

2 Cp the number of the b’ne Nahor (Gen. 22 20 7), the b’ne 
Ishmael (Gen. 25 137), the families of Gad and Asher (Nu. 26 
152. 447.) and of Ephraim and Manasseh (74. 28-37). For 
seo oa analogies see Spiegel, Eranische Altertumskunde, 

237. 

3 The tribes with their subdivisions amount to seventy ; this 
number, too, is most probably artificial. 

4 Common to (a) Edom and Judah are Husham (cp Hushah), 
Iram (cp Ira), Jether (cp Ithran and see JETHETH), Korah, 
Onam (cp Onan), Shoba) and Zerah ; (8) Edom and Benjamin, 
Ashbel Ep Ashbea), Iri (cp Iru, IrAm), Jeush, Manahath, 
Shepho (cp Shephupham and Suuprim?), Onam (cp Oni), 
Bela, Jobab. 

5 The nature of the hook of Iddo the Seer, 2 Ch. 1215, is 
unknown. wmnab, as Hi. suggests, may have been accidentally 
transposed from 1116: cp Be. ad loc. The Chronicler’s ‘ancient 
records’ of x Ch. 4226 are equally obscure, although in point of 
age they may have been only exilic. 
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Thus over sixteen of the twenty-four ‘heads’ ordained by 
David (1 Ch. 24) are names of post-exilic priests and Levites, 
and it is only reasonable to suspect that the Chronicler desires 
to show that the honourable families of his own day lived, or 
were founded, centuries previously under David. 

A list in Neh. 1113 mentions ‘ Meshillemoth b. Immer.’ But 
the name Meshillemoth is essentially the same as Meshullam, 
and when the writer of 1 Ch. 912 found in his copies ée¢4 forms 
(so, at least, we are entitled to assume) he accordingly wrote 
down ‘Meshullam b. Meshillemoth (so GBAL for Meshillemith ; 
see MESHILLEMOTH, 2) b. Immer’ (for another similar instance 
cp below, § 7 [iv.] end). NT 

Of a different character are the lists in 1 Ch. 2 18-24 7 30-40, 
where it is evident that we are dealing no longer with individuals 
but with clan- or place-names; cp Gray, HPN z239/ In 
1Ch. 2, for example, one can distinguish pre-exilic from post- 
exilic sources, and it is possible to see expressed in genealogical 
form the fact which is known from other sources, that Caleb, 
whose seat in pre-exilic times lay in the Negeb of Judah, 
migrated north, and after the Exile appears in the district around 
Jerusalem (see Wellh. De Gent. ; CHRONICLES, § 10; and cp 
CALEB, § 2/.). 

The structure and nature of the names themselves may some- 
times prove helpful in considering the antiquity of a list, and 
the fact that the majority of the names in the list 1 Ch. 434-41 
are those of the Chronicler’s own time and ‘are at least not 
genuine survivals’ makes it probable that the list is largely an 
invention (Gray, of. cit. 2367). It is not difficult to observe 
the methods of the genealogist in compiling ancestral lists, and a 
good example is seen in the post-exilic genealogy of David which 
is wholly wanting in the earlier writings (see Davin, § 1 a, 
n.1). Itisthe object of the author of ESTHER (¢.v., § 1, end) to 
make Mordecai a Benjamite, and so, when he fashions a genea- 
logical list, he includes among the ancestors of Mordecai such 
well-known Benjamites as Kish and Shimei (see SHIMEI, 10), 
whilst the second Targum actually adds Machir and Mephi- 
bosheth.1 ; s : 

(i.) jA/ethod.—Fuller details regarding the intricate 
genealogies of the Levites and priests must be sought 
for in the minor biographical articles ; 
here it must suffice to indicate the lines 
upon which the Hebrew (post-exilic) 
genealogist seems to have worked, and 
to try to discover the various views to which he intended 
his lists to give expression. 

To start with the belief that these genealogies are wholly trust- 
worthy or that they proceeded from one hand? would quickly 
involve us ina hopeless maze. Contrast, for example, the ancestry 
which 1Ch.6 gives of the three contemporaries Asaiah (seven 
members, 1Ch.630[15] 156), Ethan (twelve), and Heman 
(nearly twenty),3 and observe that Ethan’s immediate ancestors 
reappear in the time of Hezekiah (2Ch. 2912). Libni and 
Shimei are both Gershonite and Merarite divisions; Jahath 
and Shimei are varyingly sons and grandsons of Gershon. 
Amasai and Mahath, like Mushi and Mahli, are sometimes 
brothers, at other times father and son. Instances of similar 
inconsistencies might easily be multiplied. 

In order to gain some idea of the origin of the 
Levitical genealogies we may start with the working 
theory that they are the result of later genealogizing skill, 
which has endeavoured to bring together into some sort 
of family relationship clans and divisions formerly quite 
distinct (cp § 2 above). Thus we find that one of the 
simplest lists of the Levitical families enumerates merely 
the clans of Jeshua, Bani (or Binnui), Hodaviah (Judah, 
Hodiah), and Kadmiel (cp Ezra 2 40 [see HODAVIAH, 4] 
389Neh. 94).4 Another equally simple but more interest- 
ing scheme in Nu. 26585 enumerates five 7 sp¢hdth of the 
Levites—35, ‘sina, ‘bn (GP4FL om.), wap, and «mp. 
Again, when r Ch. 155-7 divides the Levites among the 
families of Gershom, Kehath (EV Kohath), Merari, 
Elizaphan, Hebron, and Uzziel, it is apparent that we 
are a step nearer the famous triple division—the three 

1 Cp Salamiel b. Salasadai (¢.¢., Shelumiel b. Zurishaddai, 
the Simeonites, Nu.16) in Judith’s genealogy (8 1). i 

2 A study of the name-lists alone supports the recognized 
view that P,in its present form, is composite. Similarly the 
genealogical and other lists of the Chronicler in Ch.-Ezra-Neh. 
are not from the same hand. On the whole, it is probable that 
some of the latest specimens of genealogical zeal survive in the 
genealogies of the high priests, and the three singers (x Ch. 6). 

3 Note further the inconsistency in the number of generations 
from Judah to David, from Levi to Zadok, and from Levi to 
Heman (see Wright, Was Israel, etc. 76/.). b 

3 The names remind us of priestly families. This older 
division seems to have died out—with the doubtful excep- 
tions of Hashabiah b. Kadmiel, a Levite in 1 Ch. 27 17 (reading 
bwon for MT KEmUEL), and the b’ne Bunni (Neh. 1115 |l 
1 Ch. 914 9). 

5 The verse is hardly from the same source as wv. 57, 59.8- 
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great names have been introduced, but are on an equality 
with the rest. At a later stage Libni is assigned either 
to Gershon or to Merari, to the latter of which Mahli? 
and Mushi were consistently reckoned; the rest were 
ascribed to Kehath.? 

(ii.) Singers and Porters. —Together with these 
developments we have to notice the gradual ‘ Levitizing ’ 
of divisions and classes formerly distinct—viz. the singers 
and porters (or doorkeepers). 


(a) The familiar triple division of Asaph, Heman, and Ethan 
(or Jeduthnn), assigned to Gershon, Kehath, and Merari 
respectively (1 Ch. 6), is preceded by an earlier in Neh, 1117, 
where the singers are Mattaniah b. Mica, Bakbukiah (see 
BAKBAKKAR), and Abda (or Obadiah) b. Shammua.? A later 
hand has probably supplied the names of ancestors tending to 
associate them with Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun (cp B84). 

(4) Now the singers or ‘b’ne Asaph’ were primarily 
kept distinct from the porters, and both classes were 
separated from the Levites (Ezra 241 Neh. 744; see 
WRS, O7/C) 204); see ASAPH, 3. The next step 
was the inclusion of the guild of porters in the name 
‘Korah,’ * although it must be observed that Korah is 
not yet a Levite. He is absent from the list of Levites 
in r Ch. 23, and in the earlier phase of P's account of 
the rebellion in Nu. 16 Korah is actually not yet a Levite 
(cp Kue. Hex. 334 f., and see KORAH ii., § 2).2 Next 
we find that both Asaph and Korah are Levitical 
divisions. ‘There are, therefore, Levites of Asaph (2 Ch. 
2913, cp 2014), and Levites of the Korahites (2 Ch. 2019). 
Still another stage finds Asaph incorporated in Korah 
under the eponym of Abiasaph or Ebiasaph (see ASAPH, 
3, ABIASAPH), and finally Korah is assigned to Kehath 
—observe that in 2 Ch. 2019 Korah and Kehath are still 
distinct—and, strangely enough, Asaph is removed from 
Korah b. Kehath and assigned to Gershon. 

(c) Traces of these changes are seen in the survival of the 
eponym Abiasaph (see AsaPH, 3), which is reckoned as a ‘son’ of 
Korah, and in the fortunes of certain names belonging to these 
classes. In 2 Ch. 2913 Mattaniah and Zechariah are of the 
b’ne Asaph (cp Zaccur and Nethaniah, sons of Asaph in 1 Ch. 
252), in 2 Ch. 2014 they reappear in the genealogy of Jahaziel 
an Asaphite Levite.6 © Comparing 1 Ch. 91931 (Mattithiah) 
261 we find them sons of Shallum (or Meshelemiah) traced 
through Asaph to Korah; and finally Zechariah and Meshullam 
(=Shallum) turn up as Kehathites in 2 Ch. 3412. 

(£) According to the later genealogies the singers and porters 
Ethan (or Jeduthun), Hosah and Obed-edom belong to Merari. 
Quite consistently, therefore, the names Hashabiah and Jeshaiah 
appear as sons of Merari (Ezra 8 19), or sons of Jeduthun (1 Ch. 
25 3), and the former is a Merarite (x Ch. 914), and a member of 
Ethan’s genealogy (1 Ch. 645 [30]). Of the two sons of the 
Merarite Jeduthun, Uzziel and Shemaiah (2 Ch. 29 14), the latter 
isa descendant of Jeduthun (1 Ch. 916= Neh. 11 17 [Shammua)), 
a son of Obed-edom (1 Ch. 26 4), anda Merarite Levite (1 Ch.9 14), 
and both names perhaps go to bnild up the genealogy of the 
Merarite Asaiah in the forms Shimea b. Uzza (1 Ch. 629 4 
[x4 £). Similarly Hilkiah and Shimri, ‘sons’ of the Merarite 
Hosah (1 Ch. 26104), may perhaps correspond to the Shemer 
and Hilkiah in the genealogy of the Merarite Ethan (1 Ch. 
645 7 [30 /]) See also Turi. 


Not only was Asaph removed from Korah to Gershon, 
but it is probable that Ethan was once ascribed to 
Gershon, and, curiously enough, from r Ch. 15717 we 
should expect to find that Heman, too, was Gershonite !7 
This is apparently due to the fact that the three 
heads of the ‘singers’ were, at one stage, treated 


1 Mahli appears to be distinct from Merari in Ezra 8 18 

2 Observe that Elizaphan is a ‘son’ of Uzziel, the Kehathite, 
in Nu. 330(P). 

3 GBA omits the second name; perhaps the earliest division 
was a twofold one. 

4 Strictly speaking, the guilds of the porters (Obed-edom, 
Jeduthun, Hosah, etc.) are assigned to Korah and Merari; cp 
1Ch. 261-19. They seem to he separated from the Levites proper 
in vv. 20 Ff (in v. 17 read cvs anamh). Note that when the 
Asaphite KGré (v. 1) 1s made a Levite in 2 Ch. 3114 he appears 
as the son of Heman (reading jon for 737"}~—Asaph, Korah, and 
Heman are (in the final stage) consistently assigned to Kehath. 

5 ‘But Israelite,’ adds Kuenen ; on this, however, see below, 
v., col. 1665. 

x 6 z also Mattaniah and %3) Levites of the b’ne Asaph (x Ch. 
9 15). 

7 See ETHAN, 3, and cp Jahath, Shimei, and Libni, names 
common to Gershon and Merari; Shimei, also, is the name 
of a son of Jeduthun (= Ethan); see SHIMEI, 12. 
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as independent Levitical divisions (see Neh. 1115-17),? 
and in the process of incorporating a@// the Levites 
among the three ‘sons’ of Levi, the positions of the 
heads of the singers were not at first definitely settled. 

(iii.) Levitical Lists in 1 Ch.6.—The Chronicler’s 
method of building up genealogies from names tradition- 
ally current will account for the remarkable incon- 
sistencies and striking resemblances which the most 
superficial consideration reveals. 

(2) Some of the Merarite names in 1 Ch. 6 have already been 
noticed (above [ii.] 7). Of the others, Malluch and Amzi (6 44 46) 
have priestly associations (cp Neh. 1112), Mahli and Mushi are 
usually brother clans, and the former is also the head of a 
Merarite genealogy ending with Asatau [3] (1 Ch. 6 29 f [14 £- 
It is, moreover, a feature of considerable significance that this 
Merarite list has little in common with that in 1 Ch. 23 21-23, 
2427-30, which probably represents an earlier stage in the 
genealogical schemes.? 

(4) The Gershonite genealogies in 1 Ch.6 descend (a) to 
Jeatherai (or Ethni), and (8) to Asaph, the intermediate names 
being probably ‘dummy’ names (Maaseiah [of which Baaseiah 
is a corruption], Berechiah, Malchijah, Michael are sufficiently 
colourless and common). The names maa NN]. wy seem 


to be related in some way to the Gershonite pyy ayw and 
TD Ja 0Y of 2 Ch. 29 12.3 


(c) The largest and most important branch of post- 
exilic Levites are the b’ne Kehath, the most prominent 
branches of which are Amram—to which Moses (the 
father of the subdivision Gershon) and Aaron belong— 
and Korah b. Izhar* b. Kehath. Korah is associated 
with the porters (see above), and his three ‘sons’ 
Assir, Abiasaph, and Elkanah (Ex. 6 24 etc.) are here 
descendants in a regular line (1 Ch. 637[22]). The 
ancestry of the Korahite Heman is rendered particularly 
complicated by repetitions.” The names in 2 Ch. 29 12 7% 
again proved an invaluable quarry for the genealogist, and 
from them he borrowed Mahath b. Amasai, and Joel b. 
Azariah. The list comprises, appropriately enough, 
names borrowed from the genealogy of Samuel, who, as 
the gencalogist knew, was a doorkeeper (1 S. 315).® 

(iv.) High priests’ genealogy. —The high priests from 
Aaron to the captivity are traced through Amram 
to Kehath (1 Ch. 6 3-15 [529-41], cp 49-53). 

The list is substantially the same as the genealogy of Ezra in 
Ezra71 (=1 Esd.82), which recurs, with some changes, in 
2 Esd.1.7 That in 1 Ch. 6 starts with (1-3) Aaron, Eleazar, and 
Phinehas, names common to, and derived from, P. (4) Abishua® 
(Abiezer, Jos. Azz. v. 115) is no longer extant. The following 
five names are new (5-9) :—Bukki, Uzzi, Zerahiah, Meraioth, and 
Amariah (in Jos. Aé. viii. 13 ; Bukki, Joatham, Meraioth, Aro- 
phzus). Nos. 10-12: Ahitub, Zadok, and Ahimaaz are derived 
from 1 and 2 S. (see AHITUB, 1, AHIMAAZ, 1). Of nos. 13-15 
(Azariah, Johanan, Azariah) it must be to the first that the 
misplaced note 6 104 [5364] refers; it is related to zı K. 426 
(also a gloss). Nos. 16-18 duplicate 9-11, and finally nos. 19-22 
(Shallum, Hilkiah, Azariah, Seraiah) carry us down to Jehozadak. 
An allowance of forty years for each generation gives us nearly 
g60 years, agreeing pee ay with the received post-exilic 
chronology. The thirteenth name will coincide with the 
rebuilding of the temple and the twenty-third 9 with the captivity ; 
cp the similar artificiality in GENEALOGIES ii., § 1. 

The unhistorical nature of this list of high priests 
needs no demonstration. The inclusion of Zadok is as 
remarkable as the ignoring of the famous line from Eli 
to Abiathar (1 S.), due, perhaps, to the later exaltation 
of the Zadokites (see ZADOK, 1).!? We find no men- 


1 2 Ch. 2912-14 enumerates Levites of Kehath, Gershon, 
Merari, Elizaphan (see § 7[i.] end), Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun. 

2 Note, e.g., the mention of Moses, 2314 7 

3 Perhaps we may connect the Gershonite by (2 Ch. 157) 


with Joel (Ox for MT byb) b. Eliasaph in Nu. 3 24. 


4 In 1 Ch. 622 [7] his ‘father’ is called Amminadab; but see 
ELISHEBA. 

5 Elkanah to Elkanah, 6 34 35@ [19 20@)=25 [10] 4 Joel to 
Ebiasaph 366 37a =23 [7] / 

6 Hence, also, we see the appropriateness (and probable 
origin) of the choice of the names Elkanah and Berechiah (in t 
Ch. 916% Levites only ; in 25. 15 23 door-keepers), the latter of 
which is borne by the father of Asaph. 

a See, for other lists, Jos. daz. x. 86, and the Jewish Seder 
lam. 

8 Perhaps rather Ab-yeshua ‘father of Jeshua’; cp JESHUA. 

9 Jos. Azt. (xx. 10) speaks of 31 names. 

10° When, for example, Abiathar is assigned a lower order in 
1 Ch. 2436 this is perhaps a later genealogical fashioning to 
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tion of Jehoiada, Zechariah, or Urijah ; nos. 15-18 find 
no support in the historical books, nor can we reconcile 
the priests Amariah (2 Ch. 1911), Azariah (2 Ch. 2617 
3110), Hilkiah (2 Ch. 349) with no. 20 f. 

So highly was Ezra the scribe esteemed that his name takes the 
place of Jehozadak, and heappears in Ezra 7 2 as the son of Seraiah 
at the end of the long list of high priests. (Nos. 9-14, however, 
are omitted in 1 Esd.8 2 Esd.1, and by MT [and BAL] in 
Ezra, /.c.) He is thus made to be a contemporary of ZEDEK1AH, 
who lived 130 years previously. His genealogy in 2 Esd., 
however, has received an interesting addition ; between nos. 16 
and 17! are inserted the names of Eli, Phinehas, and Ahijah, 
derived directly from 1 S. (cp 143). The new names in Jos. (Ant. 
x. 86) and the Sader ‘Olam are of no critical value; the former 
enumerates ten names between nos. 13 and rọ, several of which 
recur in the latter writing.? 

The key to the origin of the high priests’ genealogy 
is perhaps found in Neh. 111r, where nos. 20, 19, 18, 
Meraioth (= Amariah, no. 16 ?), and 17 are the ancestors 
of the priest Seraiah, the grandfather of Jeshua (cp 
1 Ch. 614[540], Ezra 32) in the ascending line. It is 
interesting to find that |} 1 Ch. 91x has Azariah for 
Seraiah, and that the genealogist has been content to 
incorporate ofk names in the list of high priests (no. 
21 f.), an exact parallel to which procedure is seen in 
1 Ch. 912 (see above, § 6). The intervening names from 
Aaron downwards would be easily supplied once the 
start had been made (observe the duplicates). A place 
had to be found for Zadok, and (asin 1 Ch. 24; cp § 6) 
the most important care of the genealogist was to in- 
troduce priestly names famous in his own time or 
traditionally renowned. 

(v.) Origin of Levitical names. —When it is recognised 
that the Levitical genealogies have passed through 
several stages before reaching their present form, it is 
obvious that in discussing the origin of the Levites 
too much stress must not be laid upon the names of the 
three great heads. As representing Levitical divisions 
they have no great claim to antiquity. Gershon is 
derived directly from Gershom b. Moses, and it is not 
impossible that Merari (+139, an ethnic) has originated 


from Miriam (oD, cp MERAIOTH). This leads us to 


the ‘ Mosaic’ origin of Levitical names, the most famous 
example of which is Mushi—‘the Mosaite’ (see also 
ELIEZER, GERSHOM, GERSHON, MUSHI). 

That names in the family of Moses were derived from Levi 
(1 Ch, 23 14) is a perversion in the interests of a post-exilic age; 
note that Shebuel b. Gershom b. Moses (1 Ch. 23 16) is no other 
than Shubael, an Amramite (1 Ch. 2420); and that Shelomith b. 

< Eliezer (r Ch. 26 25 4) becomes chief of the (Levitical) b’ne Izhar 
(23 18).3 It is curious, also, to find in the genealogy of the Levite 
Gershom, properly the son of Moses, the names SHIMEI (11), 
JAHATH (2), Zimmah (api), and ZERAN (2), corresponding to 
SHAMMAH (1), NAHATH (2), Mizzah (ay), and ZERAN (3), sons 
of the Edomite Reuel (Gen. 3613), the traditional name of 
Moses’ father-in-law. 

Suggestive of S. Palestinian origin are, moreover, the 
names KORAH (g.v., i.), JESHUA and, in Nu. 2658, 
Mahli (cp MAHALATH), where, moreover, the ethnics 
Hebroni and Libni remind us of the S. Palestinian Hebron 
and Libnah. The ‘ Hebronite' Jekameam (pnynp) per- 
haps derives his name from pyp (see JOKNEAM}, the 
Merarite Eder and Jeremoth (nny) from Eder (Josh. 


1521) and mn% (see JARMUTH), and the Kehathite 


Shamir from the locality in Josh. 1548. Jerahmeel b. 
Mahli b. Merari is, in itself, a significant hint for the 
origin of some of the Levitical clans4; for other con- 


account for the omission of his ‘house’ in the list of high priests 
(but see ABIATHAR, and cp WRS, O7//C(?) 266, n. 1). 
1 Arna and Marimoth, Aziei and Amarias, correspond to 7/. 
15 7 respectively. 
ideas and Pedaiah, tovnAos and Joel, twĝðapos and Jotham, 
cups and Urijah, mpcas and Neriah, wéatas and Hoshaiah. 
The Aaronite Eleazar is later than the Mosaite Eliezer just 
as Shubael is probably a modification of the Calebite Shobal (see 
SHUBAEL). 

4 Undue stress, perhaps, should not be laid upon the circum- 
stance that Abin and Obed are names common to Jerahmeel 
and Merari (the latter through Obed-edom). Abihail (see 
Micuat) perhaps occurs also in the family of Kish (also a 
Merarite name, see Kısu, 2). With the Jerahmeelite Zaza we 
may probably connect the Gershonite Zizah (r Ch. 23 11). 
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nections see AMASAI (1), AMASA, JEUSH. Finally, 
one notes the un-Hebraic character of several of the 
Levitical names (Kehath, Ithamar, Izhar, Jeatherai [if 
correct], etc.}, which, perhaps, may be due to their S. 
Palestinian origin ; cp the name GERSHON (g.v.). The 
eponym Simeon, the ‘brother’ of Levi, has probably 
left its mark in the Levitical division Shimei,? variously 
assigned to Gershon or Merari, and it is not impossible 
that the Kehathite Izhar (47y:) was primarily the same as 
the ‘son’ of Simeon who is named sns (see JAHATH, 
2,n.).3 These evidences, pointing to a S. Palestinian 
origin for the Levites, agree with the tradition that 
Yahwe’s worship came from the S.4 See LEVITEs. 

From the above evidence we may infer that the Levites came 
from the S. of Palestine, and that they were not confined to any 
one particular tribe or clan. ‘This makes it probable that the 
term ‘Levite’ (on its meaning see Hommel, AHT 278 /) was 
a later designation applied to special members of the southern 
clans who, it has been suggested elsewhere, had come originally 
from Kadesh-barnea (Exopus i. §§ 4 7%, KADESH i. §3). Since, 
therefore, there is reason for supposing that such well-known 
figures as ETHAN (2), HEMAN and OBED-EDOM were of southern 
extraction (see also MAHOL), it would appear that the Chronicler 
was not wholly unwarranted in making them Levites. More- 
over, when he ascribes to David the inauguration and establish- 
ing of the Levites, may this not be merely based upon the 
circumstance that the southern clans did actually attain import- 
ance first under David? 

The care spent over genealogies by no means 
diminished in later times (1 Macc. 21 Bar. 11 Tob. 11), 
and in the time of Josephus (c. 4. 17, 
see also Vita, 1) all the priests were 
able to adduce evidence to show the 
purity of their descent by means of public documents 
which he refers to as dyuoola: érou According to 
the Talmud (Xidd. 76 4) there were men who spent their 
time wholly in making and studying genealogies which 
were based upon those in Ch.-Ezra-Neh.> But when 
Elizabeth is called a daughter of Aaron (Lk.1s), 
Anna an Asherite (24.236), or Panl a Benjamite (Rom. 
111), and Hillel the Babylonian is traced back to David 
(even the ‘desposyni’ in Domitian's time claimed a 
direct descent from David), we cannot suppose that 
every link in the long chain of ancestors was known. 
Yet, how great was the importance attached to the 
registry of birth and ancestry is proved by the gene- 
alogies prefixed to the gospels of Matthew and Luke in 
which Christ's origin is traced back to Abraham and 
Adam respectively (see article below). 

See Sprenger, Das Leben u. d. Lehre d. Mohammed; WRS 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (especially chap. 1); 

Wellh. de Gentibus, etc., Prol.(4) 211 F., 
9. Literature. art. ‘Genealogy’ in AB); Guthe, GYZ (’99), 
2-6; art. ‘Genealogy’ by Curtiss in Hastings’ 
DB (a useful collection of material); and M. Berlin, ‘Gershonite 
and Merarite Genealogies’ in /OX 12291 f. En (illustrates 
their complicated character, and seeks to show that the Levites 
fell into twenty-four subdivisions corresponding to the ‘heads’ in 
1 Ch. 241-19). For general principles see M‘Lennan, Studies 
in Anc. Hist, 2nd ser., chap. 9, ‘Examples of fabricated 
genealogies,’ and on the genealogical knowledge in the time of 
Jesus, see Dalm. Worte Jesu (98), 262 7 S. A. C. 


GENEALOGIES OF JESUS IN MATTHEW AND 
LUKE. While Mk. and Jn. manifest no interest in 
the pedigree of Jesus (BiBdos yevécews "Inood Xpurrot 
[Ti. WH])—Jn. 727 representing the tenet of Messianic 
doctrine current among the Jews (cp Weber, Syst. d. 
altsyn. Theol. 339 f.) that the origin of the Messiah 
is a secret—the two fuller gospels produce formal 
genealogical tables. 

The first point of interest was to prove that Jesus was 


8. Genealogies 
in later times. 


1 The name may survive in the Assyrian land of Sa-mi-n[a] 
on the road S. to Musri (Wi. AZusr?, etc., 8). 

2 See WRS JPA. 996 (80). 

3 Of the Simeonite names which are reported (1 Ch. 424 7), 
several are elsewhere borne by Levites; Rephaiah, Seraiah, and 
Shallum are also Judahite, and one (see Hort) distinctly suggests 
a S. Palestinian origin. : 

4 Thus, ¢.g., there were worshippers of Yahwé at Zephath in 
the time of Elijah (1 K. 179, MT Zarephath, see ZAREPHATH). 

5 Cp Talm. yd òn gon iat na xb, and Pes. 624, 
where it is said that the commentaries on 1 Ch. 8 37-9 44 (from 
Azel to Azel) amounted to goo camel-loads. For the Alégillath 
Yahésin, see Dalm. Worte Jesu, 4. 
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descended from David. For whilst this question is only 
: once touched upon in Jn. (742) and only 
or thrice in Mk. (1047 £ 1110 1235-37), the 

a eter Davidic sonship appears in Mt. and Lk. 
chara * (not to speak of the passages parallel to 
those cited from Mk.) as a matter of fundamental 
importance in the preliminary history (cp Lk. 127 32 69 
2411 Mt. 120, and in the story of the Magi, Mt. 2, the 
designation of the ‘new-born king of the Jews’), as it is 
also emphasized further, in a manner analogous to the 
casesin Mk.,in Mt. 927 1223 1522. The genealogies, how- 
ever, reach back even beyond David; in Mt. to Abraham, 
in Lk. toAdam. This tracing of the line back to Adam 
(Lk.) may be connected with the conception of the 
Messiah as a second Adam, for which reason the 
patriarchal head of the new mankind is brought into 
relation to that of the old. On the same analogy, since 
there is no interest, anywhere else in the NT, in regard- 
ing Christ as the son of Abraham, the tracing back of 
the line at least as far as to him might be due to a wish 
to bring into mutual relation the father of the people of 
promise and the father of the people of fulfilment. 

That the pedigree in Mt. is in a special degree specificall 
Jewish in its character, appears from its delight in playing wit 
numbers—three series each of twice seven names—and from the 
succession downwards from David being traced through the line 
of Jewish kings. The pedites adopted by Lk. at least does 
not emphasize numerical features (11 X 7), follows a different 
branch of David's family, and does not pause at Abraham any 
more than at David. We may perhaps distinguish it as the 
Hellenistic, and Mt.’s as the Palestinian, attempt to con- 
nect Jesus the Messiah with sacred history by a genealogy. 


That the one came into the hands of the first evangelist, the 
other into the hands of the third, may be accidental. 


The two genealogies are beyond doubt mutually 
independent scholarly attempts. That adopted by Mt. 
A eae 11-17) follows the linguistic form of 
2. Me's ist. O04 Ruth dudes Ch diong, the 
heading, the phrase ‘ Book of the Generation’ (BlBħos 
yevéoews), being taken from Gen. 51. The table con- 
tains thrice fourteen names, fourteen from Abraham to 
David, fourteen from David to Jechoniah, fourteen from 
Jechoniah to Jesus. 


The reckoning, however, is not quite accurate. For the first 
series (vv. 2-6) needs both Abraham and David, and the third 
(vv. 12-16) both Jechoniah and Christ, to make up the number 
fourteen, and yet the second series (vzv. 6-rr) must count either 
David or Jechoniah over again, without which it contains but 
thirteen names (see, further, below, 4). 

(a) The series from Abraham to David (vv. 2-6) is taken from 
1 Ch. 21-143 only, in addition to the case of Thamar (RV 
Tamar) the wife of Judah (v. 3), mention is twice made of the 
mother, viz. in the case of Rachab (RV Rahab v. 5) the mother, 
and of Ruth (v. 5) the wife, of Booz (RV Boaz)—the latter 
based on Ruth 413, the former without any support from the 
OT and indeed in the face of chronological impossibility. 

Rabbinic scholars also interested themselves in these women. 
On Tamar and Ruth compare Weber, Adtsynag. Theol. 341. 
Rahab they transformed into an inn-keeper (Jos. Azz. v. 1 27)and 
traced to her eight prophets(Lightfoot, Mor. Heb. 180; Menschen, 
NT u. Talim. 40). She was an object of interest also to the 
early Christians, as Heb. 1131 and James 225 show. Perhaps 
they interpreted ‘harlot’ allegorically as ‘heathen’: the fact 
that Ruth was a Moabite, and Rahab a heathen, would then 
explain the interest of Christians in their mention in the pedigree 
of the Messiah, 

(4) In the second series (vv. 6-11) the list of kings is 
reduced to fourteen. 

As compared with 1 Ch. 311 Joash (twas), Amaziah (apaccas) 
and Azariah (agapia) are omitted between Ozias (RV Uzziah, 
o¢ecas) and Joatham (RV Jotham, twadap [v. 9]), and Jehoiakim 
(vwaketu) between Josias (RV Josiah; twoevas) and Jechonias 
(RV Jechoniah, texoveas [v. 11]) Zedekiah (cedexcas) may be 
represented by ‘brethren’ (aéeAdovs [v. 11]) inasmuch as, 
according to 1 Ch. 316 2 Ch. 8610 he is mentioned as brother— 
sole brother it is true—of Jechoniah (ceyorvtas) (otherwise in 
Jer. 871 and 2 K. 2417). Perhaps Jehoiakim (twaxety) dropped 
out later, so that the second series also originally contained four- 
teen names. 

(c) For the third series (vv. 12-16) there is no authority in the 
OT, which mentions (1 Ch. 817 Ezra53 Neh. 121 Hag. 11) only 
Salathiel (RV Shealtiel ; cada6eyA [v. 12]) and Zorobabel (RV 
Zerubbabel ; GopoBaBea [v. 12/]), and we have nohint of the origin 
of the names. For the rest, the names from David to Jechoniah 
are to be distributed over a period of about 460 years, those 
from Jechoniah to Christ over one of about 590 years. 


The genealogy given by Lk. (323-38) begins with 
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Christ and leads upwards, using the simple formula, 

le lige USUAally employed in the OT in giving 

3. LE.’s list. names, of adding the father’s name in 
the genitive. 

The series from David to Adam (vv. 32-38) follows the lists of 


1 Ch. 1 1-4 24-27 21-14 and Ruth 418-22. However, in the line 
from Abraham to Adam (vv. 34-38) the name Cainan (xatvau 


BN etc.]) is used a second time (v. 36; cp v.37) hetween Sala (RV 
Shelah; gaña [v. 35]) and Arphaxad (apagaé [v. 36]); while 
in the line from David to Abraham (zw. 32-34) admecy (B etc. ; 
omitted in EV ; Admin in RVmg.) and apvee (RV Arni; AV has 
‘Aram’) have been inserted (v. 33) in place of apay between 
Aminadab (ap.vada8) and Esrom (eapwu). Neither change finds 
any support in the OT. Arni (apyvec) might indeed be an ancient 
variant for Aram (apay). In this case, what we have is the 
insertion of new names at some place that seemed suitable before 
and at another after Abraham-——additions which, like the 
omissions of Mt., may be explained by the love for round 
numbers, For there are now (vv. 38-31) from Adam to David 
(inclusive) 35 (z.¢., 5 X 7) names, or (if we look more closely) from 
Adam to Abraham (vv. 38-34) 3X7 and from Isaac to David (zw. 
34-31) 2X7 (Ze, 14 asin Mt.) Between Christ and David (vv. 
23-31), however, Lk. gives us a list nowhere to be found in 
the OT. Instead of the line of kings he gives us that of 
David's son NATHAN [2] (vaaw; 1 Ch. 35). It is all the 
more remarkable that the list coincides with that of Mt. in 
the names Salathiel (RV Shealtiel; gaàaðınà) and Zoro- 
babel (RV Zerubbabel, CopoBafed, v. 27) and in no more. From 


Nathan (vadap [BX*] v. 31) to Salathiel (v. 27) we have again 
3X7 names, and so from Zorobabel to Christ (Mt. giving in each 
case fourteen, or, rather, from Zorobabel only twelve). The 
father of Salathiel, however, is called Jechonias(RV Jechoniah ; 
texoreas [v. 12]) in Mt., Neri (mpe: [v. 27]) in Lk.; while the 
son of Zorobabel is Abiud (aBtové {z'. 13]) in the former and Rhesa 
(pyga [v. 27]) in the latter. The intention, however, is in both 
cases unmistakably the same, in spite of the divergence of the 
genealogies, to find a place ina list for the two famous names. 
The agreement on the other hand of Mt. and Lk. in the name 
of Joseph’s grandfather, Matthan («a@6ay [v. 15]) and Matthat 
y.a00a0 [v. 24] respectively, may well be accidental, since the 
aoe and son of the latter bear quite different names in the two 
ists. 
Lk.’s plan of following, not the royal line, but a 
lateral branch of David's house, may have been due to 
: the reflection that the Messiah could 
ee not come of the line rejected in 
* Jechoniah (Jer. 2228 30 8630). The 
conjecture that one of the genealogies follows the line of 
Mary is excluded by the fact that both end in Joseph, 
as well as by the Hebrew custom of attending only to 
the genus patris. Moreover it is Joseph, not Mary, 
that Lk. declares to be of Davidic descent (127 24). 
The two genealogies are independent attempts to 
establish the ancestry of Jesus as Messiah and thus to 
connect him with the sacred past. The round numbers 
figuring in both of them show how little they aimed at 
simply reproducing documents. The complete diver- 
gence makes it more probable that the pedigree did not 
admit of documentary establishment. All that was 
postulated was descent from Zerubbabel, David, and 
Abraham. ‘The mode of supplying the intervening links 
was a matter of indifference. Proof of the physical 
descent of Jesus from David was doubtless not to be 
found. Nor in Jesus’ days was there need for such ; 
for the Messiah was in any case de jure David's son— 
z.e., heir and legitimate successor ; and if any one ever 
had occasion to turn this ideal into a natural sonship, 
this was done by deducing the latter from the former. 
If Jesus was the Messiah, he was David's son, and no 
documentary proof of the fact was needed. For there 
is no trace anywhere of any one’s having deduced the 
Messiahship of Jesus from his being son of David, or 
having sought to oppose the former claim by questioning 
the latter. H. v. S. 
[One singular error in Lk.'s genealogy may be 
indicated here, the more so as Bacon (Hastings, DB 2140), 
5. Rhesa etc following Plummer (Comm. on St. Luke, 
i 3 * 104), has perhaps notexplained itaright. 
It is the introduction of the name Rhesa (pyoa) between 
Joanan (so RV; AV Joanna) and Zorobabel (Lk. 3 27). 
The view of these two scholars is that Rhesa is simply the 
Aram. word NY} (Résh4), ‘chief,’ which was mistaken (as Dr. 
Plummer puts it) by ‘some Jewish copyist (?)’ for a fresh name 
in the genealogy, but which was really a title appended to the 
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name Zerubbabel. Thus the original order of the names will have 
been, Zerubbabel-Resha, Joanan, Juda. The title of Zerubbabel, 
however, was not, as far as we know, Rēskā. He was 
“governor of Judah’; not merely one of the ‘ heads’ of the com- 
inunity, but in supreme authority ; in Hag.1122 the Targ. 


renders NNB ‘governor (of)’ by 827. We must not, of course, 


follow Herzfeld (Gesch., A,379 7) in his inferences from the 
Breviarium of the pseudo-Philo (on which cp of. cit. 264 f). If, 
then, a disarrangement of names is to be supposed, it is better to 
identify Rhesa with Assir [g.v.], and to suppose the original 
order to have been this, ‘the son of Joanan, the son of Zoro- 
babel, the son of Salathiel, the son of Assir, the son of Neri.’ 
‘ Assir Azs son’ is a Talmudic reading in 1 Ch. 317 and may have 
been that adopted in the genealogy reproduced in our text of 
Lk. 323-38. “oxn might, by accidental transposition of letters, 


easily become ND’J or N'D]; or, since the error began in a Greek 


document, asıp might become poa (pycia). Note that peaye 
(Melchi) may be a fragment of weAx[e]tpay (1 Ch. 318), korau 
(Cosam) of woapw[6], and even perhaps eApasau of vaBadias 
[eAvadap]; though see ELMopAM. W. C. Allen (Ex. T. 
11 135_7.) has argued that the writer of Mt. compiled the gene- 
alogy in chap. 1 with the help of 1 Ch. 1-3 ; it is clear at any rate 
that the second genealogy is partly derived from this source.— 


TK- C] H. vs S.s S$ 1-4; T.K. Co $5, 
GENESIS 
Name (§ 1). J and E in Gen, 12-50 (§ 5). 
Narrative : Age of J and E (§ 6). 
Of P(§ 27). J in Gen. 1-11 (§ 7). 
Of JE (§ 4). Special sources (§ 8). 


Bibliography (§ 9). 

Genesis is to modern apprehension the first book 
of a comprehensive Hebrew history from the creation 
of the world to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (Gen.— 
2 K.); more particularly of its former 
half, which ends with the conquest and settlement of 
Canaan (Gen.-Josh.}. To the Jews who made the 
division, however, Genesis was the first part of a 
smaller whole, ending with the death of Moses (Gen,— 
Dt.), which, from its predominating character, they 
called the law (Torah), and which they divided into 
five books (Pentateuch).1_ The first book, whose open- 
ing chapters describe the creation of the world, bears in 
the Greek Bible the title Téveots kósuov,? commonly 
abbreviated Tévesıs,? which is derived from Gen. 24 
(GAEL). In Hebrew it is usually cited by its first words 
myriad (‘In the beginning ').4 

The Book of Genesis consists of two parts: first, The 
Primeval History of Mankind (1-11 26); including the creation 
of the world, the origin of evil, the beginnings of civilization, the 
great flood, the confusion of tongues and dispersion of peoples ; 
and exhibiting in the form of genealogies the relation of the 
races of mento one another, and the place of the Semites, and 
particularly of the Hebrews, among them; and, second, The 
History of the Forefathers of the Israelitish People, beginning 
with the migration of the Terahites (1127-32), and ending with 
the burial of Jacob at Hebron and the death of Joseph in Egypt 
(50). The periods of this history are represented by three 
generations: Abraham (121-2518), Isaac (25 19-36), and Jacob 
(37-50). In each of these periods the son through whom the 
line descends becomes the central figure in the story before the 
death of his father ; the other branches of the family are briefly 
catalogued and dismissed (the sons of Keturah, 251-4; Ishmael, 
2512-18; Esau, 36; cp also Moab and Ammon, 19 30-38; the 
descendants of Nahor, 2220-24). The goal of the history is 
kept constantly in view by a series of promises of numerous 
posterity and of possession of the land of Canaan, made first to 
Abraham and repeated in like terms to Isaac and Jacob.5 A 
similar method appears in 1-11 26. Closer examination shows a 
somewhat more artificial scheme marked by the recurrence of 
the formula, ‘ This is the genealogy of N. N.,’ by which the book 
appears to be divided into ten sections : viz, —1-46 51-68 69-929 
101-119 11 10-26 11 27-25 11 25 12-18 25 19-35 29 36 1-43 37-50. 


It is a fortunate circumstance that the author of the 


1. Name and 
contents. 


1 Cp Canon, §§ 6, 23 7% 

2 Title in cod. A. 2 

3 Philo, de Abrahamo, $ 1. 
Scripture, xx. f. 

4 Bonge Origen in Eus. HE 625; Beresith, Jer. Prol, gal. 

5 These promises or covenants are found in both the principal 
strata of the narrative: 171-8 281-4 859-12 483, (P); 121-3 
13 14-17 155 13-16 1818 71; 2215-18 262-5 24 27 27-29 2813-15 
49 10 (chiefly J and Rje) 

6 The formula, catachrestically applied to the creation of 
heaven and earth (cosmogony), has been transposed to the end 
of the section (2 4a) at the beginning of which it originally stood. 
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Pentateuch has so faithfully preserved the representation 
and even the language of the earlier 
works from which he borrows, ‘This 
renders critical analysis possible, and enables us to 
recover, at least in part, the older histories from which 
our Pentateuch was compiled.! These older works are 
primarily two, one of which is commonly called, from 
its predominating interest in the religious and especially 
the sacerdotal institutions of Israel, The Priestly History 
and Law-book (P); the other, from its affinity with the 
literature of the flourishing period of prophecy, is 
sometimes named The Prophetic History (JE).2 The 
former is marked by such peculiarities of matter, style, 
and diction that the parts of Genesis which are derived 
from P are easily separated from JE ; and consequently 
in this part of the analysis there is substantial un- 
animity among critics.3 It is not always so easy to 
distinguish from P the additions and changes which 
were made by the author, or rather compiler, of our 
Hexateuch (Rp), or by later editors; since both Rp and 
the diaskeuasts who followed him belonged to the school 
of priestly scribes, and in thought and expression show 
close affinity to P. In Genesis, however, the additions 
are of small extent, and the changes only such as the 
union of two distinct and not always consentaneous 
sources rendered necessary.” For the present purpose, 
therefore, the priestly stratum may be treated as a 
whole. 

To it are assigned :6 Gen. 11-23 4@ 5 1-28 30-32 69-22 76 11 
13-16@ 174 18-21 (22a 236 in part Rp), 24 81 2a 36-5 134 14-19 
91-17 28 29 101-7 2022 f. 31 f. 1110-27 31 f. 12465 186 118 
12a (14)7 16ra 3 15. 17 1929 21 14 26-5 23 257-114 12-17 19 f. 
266 26 34 J- 27 46 28 1-9 29 24 286 29 30 22a 31186 3318a (341-3* 
4-6 8-10 13* 14* 15-17 20-24 25" 27 29—late midrashic addition) 
355 (Rp) 9-15* 226-29 36 54-8 40-43 (1-5@ 9-39 Rp in part after 
other sources) 37 1 2a 41 36 46 47 (? Rp) 4667 (8-27 Rp or later) 
47 56 6a 7-11 27a*b 28 483-6 (7 Rp) 49 ra 286-33@ 50127, 


The reconstruction of P discloses no serious gaps ; 8 
and the redactor’s partiality for this source makes it 
antecedently probable that he preserved it substantially 
intact. It thus appears that P’s Genesis—if we may 
use the name thus—was much shorter than the history 
of the same period in JE.2 The groundwork of P is a 
series of interconnected genealogies—viz., Adam (51-28 
30-32), Noah (69/.), Noah’s sons (101-7 20 22 f. 
31 f-), Shem (1110-26), Terah (112731 f.) Ishmael 
(2512-17), Isaac (2519 f. 266), Esau (36), Jacob (35 
226-26 872).10 These are constructed upon a uniform 
plan: each bears the title, ‘This is the genealogy of 
N. N.’; each begins with a brief recapitulation con- 
necting it with the preceding table ;!1 the method is the 
same throughout. The genealogies are made the basis 
of a systematic chronology ;!* and short historical 


2. Sources: P. 


_hotices are appended to them, as in the case of 


1 Cp HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 3. : 

2 This name must not be taken to imply that JE was written 
by prophets, nor that it has in the proper sense a prophetic 
character ; still less must ‘prophetic’ be understood to connote 
antagonism to the priesthood. ‘Popular History’ would 
perhaps he a better designation. 3 

3 See Nöld. Untersuch. 1869, pp. 1-144. For a comparison 
of the analyses of different critics, see Bacon, Hebraica 4216-243, 
57-17, or the tables appended to Holzinger’s Ezx#/. Typo- 
graphical presentations of the sources will be found in the 
works of Kautzsch and Socin, Bacon, Fripp, Addis, Ball and 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, the titles of which are given 
in §9. For the history of the analysis see HEXATEUCH, § 1 

4 They are found especially in 14 34 36 46, 

5 On the procedure of Rp in Genesis, see Kue. Hex. § 16, 
n. 123 Co, Ein? (3) (4) 75 7: n 

6 The asterisk indicates contamination. 

7 See below, § 8. À 

8 For such a reconstruction see Bacon, Genesis, 315 7-; Fripp, 
151 f, or Addis, 2193 7 : ; 

9 By a rough estimate, P in Genesis is about one-third as 
long as J, and three-fifths as long as E. In Gen. 12-50 P is only 
one-fifth as long as J, though the latter has been much abridged 
hy Rje 

10 Here the title only remains in place. 

ll Similar recapitulations in the following books ; see Exapus, 
§ 2, n. 2, 

12 See CHRONOLOGY, § 4. 
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Abraham and Lot (124% 5 136 1d12@ 1614 3157. 
1929) ; but the only things in the story of the patriarchs 
which are related in any detail are the covenant with 
Abraham (17; cp 359-12 483-6) and the purchase of 
the family sepulchre at Hebron (23). With the ex- 
ception of these chapters, the patriarchal history in P is 
a meagre abstract,! and would hardly be intelligible 
except to readers familiar with the fuller narratives. In 
the primaeval history the creation and the flood are 
narrated at some length ; for all the rest we have only 
genealogies and a chronology. The author's predom- 
inating interest in the history of religious institutions is 
apparent throughout. The sabbath had its beginning 
and its perpetual type in the rest of God after the 
creation of the world; the prohibition of eating flesh 
with the blood in it is the new commandment given to 
Noah and his sons (z.e. to all mankind) after the flood ; 
the covenant with Abraham has the seal of circumcision, 
practised, in somewhat different form, by Ishmaelites 
(and presumably Edomites) as well as Israelites. The 
contrasted accounts of the marriages of Esau and Jacob 
(2634 J. 2746 289) reflect the stress which strict Judaism 
put upon purity of race—unlike Edom, Israel shunned 
internrixture with the peoples of Canaan. 

In contrast with the popular character of JE the 
treatment of the history in P makes the impression of 
3. P contrasted | work of study and reflection. An 

> antiquarian interest is often apparent. 

with J and E. The unconscious anachronisms of the 
older writers, in whose pictures of the past their own 
present is always recognisable, are sedulously avoided ; 
in their place we find a calculated archaism. The chief 
sources of P in the patriarchal history were obviously 
the same older narratives which, united with P, have 
been preserved to us—viz., J and E; nor is it demon- 
strable that in these chapters any other sources were 
employed. In the primeval history the dependence 
of P upon J is evident; but the problem is rendered 
difficult by the lack of homogeneity in J itself (see § 7). 
The marked differences between P and J in the story of 
the flood are most naturally explained by the hypothesis 
of recurrence to the Babylonian original, perhaps in a 
variant form. It has been conjectured, not without 
plausibility, that Gen. I is based upon a Yahwistic cos- 
mogony which it supplanted ; but the relation of this 
assumed original to the main stock of J is obscure. 
In any case our J was not P's sole source in Gen. 1-11.3 

From its very nature P's compend lacks the living 
interest of JE's fuller narrative. From a literary point 
of view also there is a vast distance between the free- 
dom, ease, and poetic charm of the older writers and 
the stiff and constrained style of P, who always seems 
to be labouring not to be misunderstood.4 Theologic- 
ally, on the other hand, P stands on a higher plane 
than his predecessors. The unity of God is assumed 
without controversy; God is absolute and supramundane ; 
creation is a transcendent act for which a specific term 
is necessary ; history is in an eminent sense the work 
of God, the execution of a divine plan; revelation is 
without sensible mediation—theophanies, angels, dreams 
have disappeared ; its successive stages, marked by the 
names of God— Elohim, El-Shaddai, Yahwé—corre- 
spond to three stages in the history of religion, the 
covenants with Noah, Abraham, and Israel. The 
religious institutions of Israel had their origin at Sinai; 
sacrifices were not offered in the patriarchal age. 
Anthropomorphisms are avoided, or reduced to those 
harmless figures without which men can hardly speak 
of a personal God at all; anthropopathisms are still 
more scrupulously shunned. The mythical elements 


1 See Wellhausen, Prod. (4) 331-336= Hist. Isr. 327 f (84). 

2 Even for Gen. 23 it is perhaps unnecessary to assume a 
special source. Gen. 14 was not contained in P ; see § 8. 

3 On these points see Holzinger, Zin. § 45. 

1 See HEXATEUCH, § 19, where these points are more fully 
discussed. On the style of P see Nöld. Unters. 108 7; Hol- 
zinger, Lint, 349 7.3 Dr. Jntrod.(6) 129 f. 
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in the primzeval history are almost completely eliminated 
or neutralised. The chapters in the lives of the fore- 
fathers which gave offence to a more refined morality 
are passed over in silence. The colourlessness of P’s 
Narrative is in part due to this expurgation. Alike in 
the lofty theology, the historical pragmatism, and the 
moral depuration, the reflection of a later age is mani- 
fest. 1 

The removal of P leaves a continuous and almost 
complete history, extending, like that of P, from the 
4s - JE creation of the world to the death of 
tate ag Joseph,? in which we recognise the 
second chief source used by the author of our Genesis 
(JE). This narrative has a distinctly popular character, 
resembling the older parts of the books of Judges and 
Samuel. The stories are such as we may suppose to 
have been gathered from living tradition, and they are 
told with the spirit and freedom of the best folk-tales. 
Compared with P, this source as a whole represents a 
less advanced stage of religious development. Certain 
differences in this respect which may be observed in 
particular stories, as well as some diversities of con- 
ception and expression, might be attributed to the diverse 
origin of the stories or to divergence in oral tradition. 
The numerous and striking doublets in the patriarchal 
history, however, and especially the way in which they are 
combined, prove that the material of JE was not drawn 
immediately from popular tradition, that the author 
had before him at least two older written histories of 
this period. One of these histories (J) from the be- 
ginning uses the name Yahwe; the other (E), like P, 
throughout Genesis employs only Elohim or ha-Elohim 
—a peculiarity which for a time deceived the critics, 
and led them to attribute the elohistic stories of the 
patriarchs to P, with which they have otherwise no 
affinity. In all other respects E is much more nearly 
akin to J; the resemblance in matter, form, and spirit 
is indeed so close that, where for any reason the criterion 
of the divine names fails us, it is often impossible to 
determine with confidence from which of the two sources, 
J or E, certain parts of the composite narrative are 
derived. The difficulty of the analysis is enhanced by 
the fact that the author of the older history (Ryz) united 
his parallel sources more intimately, and in general 
treated his material more freely than did the author of 
our Genesis (Rp).° In the analysis of JE there is there- 
fore a wider margin of uncertainty, and much greater 
diversity of opinion among critics. 

The narrative of E begins abruptly in Gen, 20, plunging into 
the midst of the story of Abraham; the beginning has not 
been preserved.? In 20-22 E is the principal source (J in 2l1a 
za 66 7—combined with P—33 22 20-24; Rjg 2018 2134 22 14%- 
18). In24 A the removal of the parts assigned above to P (§ 2) 


leaves the narrative of J unmixed.8 At the beginning of 26 
(1-6) Rjg has enlarged upon the original text of J which may be 
recognised in 1aa 6 2a 3a 6 (5 Rp); 15 18 are also by Rjg; 
the remainder is from J. In 271-45 J is the main source; but 
the duplication at more than one point and certain peculiarities 
of expression show that the (closely parallel) narrative of E has 
also been laid under contribution; to the latter we may with 
some probability ascribe the verses which represent Jacob as 
deceiving his father by wearing kid skin on his neck and hands.9 


1 See We. Prol.(4), chap. 8= Hist. Isr., chap. 8 ['84]; Sta. 
GVI 2144 7; Holzinger, Zini. 3767; Dr. Lxtrod.(6), 122 J. 

2 Exhihited in Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch, 1 
(193). 

4 This may be most clearly seen in Gen. 20-22. Cp His- 
TORICAL LITERATURE, § 2. 

4 See HExATEUCH, $$ 2, 6% 12. 

5 Those critics who, like Di., suppose that E and J separately 
were united with P by R are led ìn their analysis to ascribe to 
J agreat deal which belongs to Ryg, and thus to form an errone- 


ous notion of the character of J. 3 
6 E seems to have been used, however, by Rjg in the first 


verses of 15. 

7 For a conjecture as to the reason, see Kue. Her. § 8, n. 8. 
On the question whether E originally had a primæval history 
parallel to Gen. 1-11, see below, § 7. 

8 Some transposition has probably taken place in 24-26. 

9 An exact analysis is impossible; by more or less prob- 
able conjecture we may assign to E 14 46 11-13 16 184 19 21-23 
28a 29aa 30a8 336 34 39. 
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In 28 10-22, vv. 11 f 17 f. 20-22 are from E (13-16 Rjg) The 
greater part of 29 4 is from J ; but with a considerable, though 
not always precisely definable, admixture of E—notice the 
interchange of Yahwé and Elōhim, the double etymologies of 
the names of several of Jacob’s children (3016 and 18, 20, 23 and 
24), and the different accounts of Laban’s contract with Jacob 
(3025 A). Chap. 31 is chiefly from E (J in 1 3 25-27 46 48-50%). 
To E belong also 31 55-32 2 [82 1-3] 134-21 [146-22] 23 [24]; the 
rest of the chapter is from J (? Ryp 9-12 [10-13] 32 [33]). In 
83 J is still the chief source (E in 54, perhaps 8-10* 184-20). The 
groundwork of 34 is J (1-3* 7 11 f 13* 19 25* 26 30); the 
second element, ascribed by some critics to Eo, is more probably 
of later origin (see above, § 2), Chap. 351-8 16-20 are chiefly E ; 
21 f.* J (the rest of the chapter is from P). Chap. 36 10-39, or 
at least 31-39 are ascribed by many to J (or Jə) In 37 J is 
found in 2* 3 f 12-18 (in the main) 20@ 21 23% 25-27 28* 32 f 
35 ; the remainder is from E. In the rest of the story of Joseph 
the two sources are not so closely interwoven; the author's 
method was to make large extracts from one or the other, intro- 
ducing here and there traits taken from the parallel narrative. 
Thus 38 39 are almost wholly from J (traces of E in 391-7); 40- 
42 are from E, with sporadic verses or clauses of J (4014 36 56 
155; 4141 49*; 422a 4b-6a 7 27 f. 38); 437- again are from J 
(E only in 43 14 234); 45-46 sæ are chiefly E (J in 45 ra 2* 4 5* 
13 f. 28 4612); 4628-476 4713-26 29-31 is from J; in 48 E is 
found in 1 84 9a 106-1215 J. 20-22; the rest (after P is removed) 
is J. Chap. 49 1-27, the so-called Blessing of Jacob, was prob- 
ably included in J. Chap. 501-11 14 are chiefly, if not wholly, 
from J; 15-26 from E. For a fuller exhibition of the grounds 
and results of the analysis, and discussion of particular points, 
see the works whose titles are given in § 9. 


The history of the patriarchs is related at considerable 
length in both J and E. ‘The two narratives are in 
general closely parallel, representing 


5. Character of slightly different versions of the same 


the sources : 


stories, ‘These chapters therefore offer 
JandEin h f bl var 
Gen, 12-50,2 the most favourable opportunity for a 
: * comparison of the two sources. From 
a literary point of view J is the better narrator. His 


vocabulary is rich and varied ; while the intractable 
Semitic sentence becomes in his hands wonderfully 
flexible and expressive. He tells his story directly, 
swiftly, with almost epic breadth, and with just that 
degree of circumstance which gives the note of reality. 
Nor is he simply content to bring before us with un- 
equalled vividness the external action; he makes us 
enter into the inner drama, the feelings and motives of 
the actors. 

The religious element in the stories is constant and 
pervasive. The forefathers are favourites of Yahwe, 
who guides them in all their migrations, and is with 
them everywhere to protect and bless them. He appears 
to them in person, and holds converse with them as a 
man with his friends; they answer him with pious 
reverence, but with the freedom of intimacy.4 Yahwe 
is the living God of simple faith and childlike imagina- 
tion ; reflection has not yet begun to find his immediate 
intervention in the ordinary affairs of men inconsistent 
with his exalted Godhead. The morality of the patri- 
archs naturally reflects in the main the moral standards 
of the author’s age; in this, as in religion, the forefathers 
are idealised by popular legend, and are not consciously 
created ideal figures. A didactic aim, a disposition to 
underscore the lesson of the story, nowhere appears. 
The ‘ fine vein of ethical and religious reflection’ which 
has sometimes been attributed to J is the result in part 
of an erroneous analysis ; in part it comes of ascribing 
to the author the very modern reflections of his inter- 
preters. Of the influence of the prophetic movement 
of the eighth century there is no trace in those parts 
of J which on other grounds we have reason to regard as 
original ; the work represents the soil in which the new 
prophecy had its roots, not the first fruits of that prophecy. 

E is not quite the equal of J in the art of narrative or 
in mastery of the language ; though the distance between 
them is not very great. The treatment is on the whole 


1 In 29 E is generally recognised in 115-183 others include 
15-23, Or even 15-30 (except 26, and the verses given to P). In 
30 the parts ascribed to E are 1-30 6 8 17-20@ 22a8 236 26 28; 
in 30 31 7 Rjg has made many additions or changes. 

2 See especially Holzinger, Ziz/., $$ 13-17, 24-26; Kittel, 
Hist. 1, § 8. 


3 See, e.g., Gen. 437. 4 See, e.g., Gen. 18. 
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less poetical, the impression which his story makes less 
vivid. Compared with the parallels in J, the patriarchal 
legends in E show the beginnings of theological reflec- 
tion. The consistent avoidance of the name Yahwè 
down to the moment of its revelation to Moses (Ex. 314) 
is evidence of this. The story of the offering of lsaac, 
teaching that God refuses human sacrifice, and accepts 
a ram instead of the firstborn, is also from E.} True 
theophanies, such as J describes, do not occur in E ; if 
God appears to men, it is not in bodily reality, but in 
dreams ; when he speaks to them, it is by a voice from 
heaven. The idealising of the patriarchs goes a step 
farther; Abraham, for example, is a prophet, whose 
intercession is effectual with God; a disposition to 
remove or mitigate offensive traits of the tradition is 
hardly to be ignored. ‘There is also a touch of learning 
in E; he notes that the Syrian Laban spoke Aramaic 
(Jegar-sahadutha ; but see GALEED, 1), and that the 
ancestors of Israel in their old home beyond the 
Euphrates were heathen;? especially in things 
Egyptian —-topography, customs, names, etc., he 
brings out a good deal of knowledge. In this also E 
appears to be younger than J. 

The great mass of material common to J and E, and 
the close resemblance, even in details, between the two 
versions of the patriarchal story, prove that they must 
have had a proximate common source, in which the 
traditions of the forefathers had been united, and to a 
certain degree fixed. 

In this common stock, from which both J and E are drawn, a 
fusion of the traditions of Israel and Judah had already been 
effected ; traditions of the central sanctuaries— Bethel, Shechem, 
Gilgal—stand side by side with those of Hebron and the remoter 
south—Beersheba and Beer-lahai-roi—and of Mahanaim and 
Penuel E. of the Jordan.8 There can be no doubt that this 
fusion took place in Israel, rather than in Judah ;4 observe that 
—in J as well as in E—Rachel is the beloved of Jacob, Leah the 
unloved wife who was foisted on him by deceit; that Joseph 
and Benjamin are his favourite sons; and that Joseph is the one 
character who is throughout above reproach. The variations 
which J and E present in the reproduction of this common tra- 
dition are in part attributable to the individuality of the authors, 
in part, as has been already intimated, to a somewhat different 
religious point of view; in part, however, they reflect the 
particular interests of Israel and Judah. When we find, for 
example, in the story of Joseph and his brethren, that in E 
Renben is the good brother who tries to save Joseph from them, 
and is afterwards their leader and spokesman, as it was his 
birthright to be, whilst in J this 7e is played by Judah, we can 
hardly fail to recognise in the latter a Judæan recension of a 
story which in its origin was certainly Ephraimite. 


Critics are agreed, without dissent,’ that E was written 
in the northern kingdom. In regard to J there is not 
the same unanimity, some scholars 


Bs par Sr attributing it also to an Ephraimite 
af e author,” whilst the majority believe it to 


be of Judzean origin. The reasons for 
the former opinion, however, prove no more than that 
the common stock of Israelite tradition from which both 
J and E are drawn was collected and systematised 
at the Ephraimite sanctuaries (§ 5, end). On the 
other hand, we have already noted in the story of Joseph 
(§ 5, end) one decisive indication that J gives us a 
Judzean version of the history. This is confirmed by 
other evidence. The legends of Abraham and especially 
of Isaac—the heroes of the southern saga—are given 
much more fully in J than in E; and, what is more 
significant, the original locality of the story is preserved, 
whilst in E Abraham is removed from Hebron to Beer- 
sheba, a sanctuary much frequented by pilgrims from 
the northern kingdom. In other points also the greater 
interest of J in the situation in the south of Palestine is 


1 Not, however, from the oldest stratum. 

2 These passages, like 22, are believed by some critics to be 
secondary (Eg). 

3 The brother pairs, Isaac and Ishmael, Jacob and Esau, 
perhaps belonged originally to the southern and the northern 
tradition respectively. The real relation of Jacob to Israel is 
not clear ; see JACOB, § 6. 

4 We. Prol.(4) 323; Holz. Eini. 161. 

5 [See, however, Wi. GZ, ii.] 6 See Holz. Æinl. §§ 20, 28, 61. 

7 Schr., Reuss; in a modified form also Kue. 
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manifest; note the genealogics of (Joktan) Keturah, 
Ishmael, Esau (all J; see GENEALOGIES i., § 4); the 
large space given to the relations of Jacob and Esau ; 
local Judzean clan-legends such as Gen. 38; Kenite 
traditions in the primaeval history, etc. (see CAIN), 

There is no evidence of literary dependence on either 
side; what J and E have in common is drawn from the 
common stock of tradition. A comparison of the two 
such as we have made in § 5, especially in their religious 
standpoint, shows that J is the more primitive; E gives 
signs of more advanced historical and theological reflec- 
tion. Since we have no reason to think that the 
development of the southern kingdom was much behind 
that of Israel, we may safely infer that J is the older of 
the two sources. Both were written at a time when 
the national spirit was unbroken, and when the ancient 
holy places which are the scenes of so much of the 
patriarchal history were in all their glory. Nor did the 
authors who tell with so much interest of the founding 
of the cultus at these sanctuaries dream that the worship 
which was offered to Yahwe there in their own day was 
not acceptable to him. They wrote, therefore, before 
the fall of the northern kingdom (734, 721 B.c.); and 
since even E is untouched by the teaching or the spirit 
of Hosea,? we must take our lower limit at least a 
generation earlier, say about 750 B.C. 


The rare historical allusions in Genesis do not enable us to 
determine the date of the two sources more exactly. Gen. 925 
presupposes the complete subjection of the Canaanites, the work 
of David and Solomon ; 2729 (J) refers to the conquest of Edom 
by David, and 4o to the re-establishment of its independence 
under Joram (died 842 B.c.; 2 K. 820); 3144 f. (J and E) 
derives its significance from the conflicts between Israel and the 
Aramzans of Damascus over the frontier in Gilead in the second 
half of the ninth century. The Egyptian names in the story of 
Joseph (E ; ?Eo) in the judgment of competent Egyptologists 
point to the times of the twenty-sixth dynasty (7th cent. B.c.). 
To this century Gen. 22 also probably brings us. 

The allusions in the prophets of the eighth century, 
especially in Amos and Hosea, to the patriarchal stories 
are not of such a nature as to make it certain whether 
they are derived from J or E, or from some other source. 
On the whole, so far as the evidence in Genesis goes, 
we should be inclined to assign to E a date near the 
middle of the eighth century, while J may be put a half- 
century or more earlier. 

Additions have been made to both J and E by later hands. 
Thus, Gen, 12 10-20, though exhibiting affinity to J, is manifestly 
a younger variant of the story 206-11 (J), and is violently 
intruded in its present connection, A number of other passages 
are regarded by most critics as secondary accretions to the 
original narrative of J;3 it is in some cases difficult to say 
whether they should be ascribed to Ry, or to previous editors of 


J. (On the strata of J in the primzval history, see § 7 below.) 
‘The secondary elements in E are in Genesis of less importance 3 
one strand of 34 is by some thought to have this origin.4 

In uniting J and E, Ryg plainly desired to make the 
history as complete as possible, and took pains to omit 
no significant detail which he found in either narrative. 
He adapted his method to the nature of the sources and 
their mutual relations; sometimes transcribing almost 
unchanged long passages from one or the other, some- 
times so closely interweaving them as to baffle our 
analysis. In general he appears to reproduce the text 
of his authors faithfully, though not altogether so 
mechanically as Rp. His own additions are for the 
most part designed either to connect and harmonise the 
extracts from the sources or to emphasise the religious 
motives of the history. The language of these additions 
resembles that of J rather than of E; but in both thought 
and style there is a marked approximation to the 


1 This is of course not inconsistent with the fact that in many 
cases E has preserved a more primitive form of the tradition. 

2 Later additions to E (Ee), which in Genesis are not 
many, are here disregarded. 

3 Gen, 13 14-17 18 17-19 228-334 39 (Kue., Co.). Kuenen thinks 
that such passages belong to the Judzan recension of J; the 
original work (J1) was Ephraimite. 

4 Co. ZATIV 111 & (91). 

5 On the work of Rjg see Kue. Hex. § 13, n. 29; Holz. Eini. 
§ 61. 
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Deuteronomic school. There is no doubt that the 
author was a Judzean, and that his history was composed 
in the seventh century. In Genesis there is nothing to 
indicate whether he wrote before or after the reforms of 
the year 621. Nor are there in this book more than 
sporadic traces of a Deuteronomistic redaction. 
We have seen that E first appears in the story of 
Abraham (Gen. 20-22; perhaps in 151-5); if this source 
: also included a history of the beginnings 
T. J in the of mankind, no ae of it has al 


a may preserved.? In the primeeval history 
Gen eek the subtraction of P leaves a narrative 


which has the general characteristics of J. 
Closer examination shows, however, that this narrative 
is not consistent throughout. It was long ago observed 
that by the side of the Yahwistic version of the deluge- 
myth there are passages which know nothing of the 
great flood, and by all their implications exclude such a 
catastrophe. This is conspicuously the case with the 
account of the origin of civilisation among the posterity 
of Cain (417-24); further, in 920-27 111-9 (see CAINITES, 
§ 2; DELUGE, § 14). Nor, if we remove the story of 
the flood and what else is obviously connected with it, 
does the remainder appear to be homogeneous ; chap. 
41-16, for example, is in striking conflict with 4 17-22 (see 
CAIN). The conviction has thus forced itself upon 
critics that J in Gen. 1-1] is not a unit; and much 
labour and ingenuity have been expended in efforts to 
solve the difficult problems which the chapters present. 

The simplest hypothesis is that the original primeval history 
of J, which embraced 2 46-3 41 24 166-24 61-4 9 20-27 111-5, was 
supplemented by another writer who introduced the Babylonian 
deluge-myth ; a Sethite genealogy (now supplanted by P’s) of 
which only 425 f. 529 remain (see SETHITES); and an ethno- 
graphical table in the form of a genealogy of which parts are 
preserved in chap. 10: chap. 4 2@* 3-164, though also secondary, 
is of different origin and was probably inserted by an earlier 
hand.4 A methodical and acute attempt to explain the 
phenomena by the hypothesis of composition has been made by 
Budde,5 who supposes that two distinct, though not independ- 
ent, Yahwistic versions of the primzeval history were combined 
by a third hand. The older of these (Ji), the ancient Hebrew 
primzval history, comprised substantially the same parts of 
Gen. 1-11 that are ascribed by Kuenen to the original text of 
J. A later writer (Jo) enlarged this to a primzval history of 
mankind by taking up the Babylonian mythical cycle trans- 
formed in the spirit of a lofty monotheism, This writer incor- 
porated in his work as much of J as he was able to adapt to his 
other material and to his religious standpoint ; producing thus, 
not an enlarged edition of J; but a counterpart designed to 
supersede it. A subsequent editor (J3) united Jı and Jo, 
harmonising them as well as he was able. It was in this com- 
posite form that the Yahwistic narrative in Gen. 1-11 lay before 
the author of the Hexateuch (Rp) and was by him combined 
with the primeval history of P.6 

Two chapters in Genesis have been thought to be 
derived from special sources. (a) Gen. 14 narrates the 
campaign of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, 
sour es: and his allies or vassals in Palestine, 
pes 14 49 Abraham's pursuit of them, deliverance of 

i * Lot, recovery of the spoil of Sodom, and 
meeting with Melchizedek, king of Salem and priest of 
El-‘ely6n. 

Opinions differ widely about the historical value of this 
chapter, some critics regarding it as a factitious legend, without 
any discoverable basis of fact, whilst others take it for a substan- 
tially trustworthy record of that remote age. This much 
controverted question is discussed in the article CHEDORLAOMER ; 
here we must confine ourselves to the literary problem. It is 
now generally recognised that in its present form the story 
cannot be derived from any one of the chief sources of the 


8. Special 


1 For the literature see § 9. 

2 Among the Greeks Zoilus wrote a history from the theogony 
to the death of Philip (his own time), while Ephorus began his 
history with the migration of the Heracleide. 

3 For a synopsis of various theories see Holzinger, Zin. 


§ 19. 

@ Thus Kue. Hex. § 13, n. 26; similarly We. CH6) 7-14. 

5 Urgesch. 455 f 

6 Budde endeavours to define minutely the work of these 
successive redactors and to restore the primitive text of Jy. 
For a synopsis of his argument and results, see Holzinger. In 
accordance with his theory of the relation of thesources, Dillmann 
ascribes the flood stratum in Gen 1-11 to J ; ee re which 
conflict with this part of the narrative were found by J in one of 
his sources (presumably E) and recast by him. 
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Pentateuch, Dillmann and Kittel (cp Ewald) endeavour to 
show that the late author (R or Rp) found the substance of the 


story in E, which in turn drew the facts from an older special 
source, presumably a Canaanite account of the Elamite invasion.1 
The point of view and interest of the story are, however, dis- 
tinctly Israelite throughout ; there is no trace of a different 
representation ; the supposed foreign original can hardly have 
furnished more than the mere setting—Dillmann himself admits 
that_it may only have narrated the successful participation of 
the Hebrews in the war against the Eastern Kings—and for this 
it is unnecessary to assume a special source. Nor is the 
hypothesis that E furnished the basis of the present text much 
better supported, 

The impression which the contents and style of the 
chapter make as a whole is of affinity with P and the 
midrashic elements in Chronicles rather than with the 
older Israelite historians. 

(4) Gen. 49 1-27? is a poem, in which the dying 
patriarch Jacob delineates the character and forecasts 
the future of his twelve sons. Praises for some and 
prophecies of power and prosperity are mingled with 
severe censure of others and unfavourable predictions, 
so that Testament of Jacob would be a more suitable 
name for the poem than Blessing.2 The predictions 
reflect historical events long subsequent to the supposed 
time of their utterance—the settlement of the tribes in 
Palestine, the decadence of Reuben, the breaking up of 
Simeon and Levi, the rise of Judah to pre-eminence. 
Nothing in the poem points to a date earlier than the 
establishment of the Davidic kingdom. 

The blessing of Joseph is thought by many critics to contain 
allusions to the northern kingdom (264), and to the Syrian wars 
of the ninth century (23,4), to which a reference is also found in 
19 (Gad) ;+ the interpretation of these verses is, however, con- 
troverted. Reminiscences of the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5) are 
unmistakable in 13 4; on the other hand the blessing of Moses 
(Dt. 33) is plainly dependent upon Gen. 49.5 

Some scholars question whether the historical back- 
ground is the same throughout; the chapter seems to 
them rather a collection of sayings of diverse origin and 
age, from the period of the Judges to that of the Syrian 
wars, to which only a unity of redaction belongs.® 
‘The poem as a whole makes, however, the impression 
of a work of one conception, though it is not free from 
glosses and perhaps longer interpolations.” 

The pre-eminence given to Judah leaves no doubt 
that the author was of that tribe ; the historical allusions 
which can be most certainly traced (in 4 to Gen. 3522 in 
5-7 to Gen, 34) are to the Judæan Tradition (J). It is, 
therefore, generally, and with all probability, inferred 
that the Testament of Jacob was incorporated in J. 

1, Commentartes.—v, Bohlen, '35; Fr. Tuch, 38; (2) (by 
Arnold and Merx), '71; Fr. Delitzsch, (1), ’s2, 6) (Werer Com- 

y mentar üb. d. Gen.), '87, ET 2 vols., ’88, ’89 ; 

9. Literature. M. Kalisch, London, 's8; A. Knobel, ’52; 

(8), A. Dillmann, ’92; J. P. Lange, '64; (2), 
‘77, ET. _ For the older commentaries see Dillmann, Genesis(8), 
xx; E. Reuss, La Bible, Pt. 8, '79; Das AT 3, '93; E. H. 
Browne, ’7r (Speak. Comm.); R. Payne Smith, ’82 (Ellicott’s 
Comm.) ; Strack, in KGK, ’92-’93. 

2. Critical—(For the history of criticism see HEXATEUCH, 
§1/). Hupfeld, Die Quellen der Gen., '’53; E. Böhmer, Das 
erste Buch der Thora,’62; Th. Néld. Untersuch.,’69; Kau. 
u. Socin, Die Gen. mit dusserer Unterscheidung der Quellen, 
"88; (2), ‘91; B. W. Bacon, ‘ Pentateuchal Analysis,’ Hebraica, 
4216-243 57-17; The Genesis of Gen., ‘92 (with an introduction 
on the method of criticism); W. E. Addis, The Documents of the 
Hexateuch, 2 vols., '93,'98; E. J. Fripp, Tke Composition of 
the Book of Gen., '92; A. Westphal, Les Sources du Penta- 
teuque, 2 vols., °88, 91; Piepenbring, ‘Le livre de la Genèse,’ 
Rev. de l Histoire des Religions, 211-62 ('90); C. J. Ball, 
Genesis, '96 (SBOT; the analysis indicated by colours); J. 
Halévy, Recherches Bibliques, 1 (Gen. 1-25), "95, against recent 


1 See CHEDORLAOMER and related articles. 

2 See Diestel, Der Segen Jacobs, 's3; J. P. N. Land, Dis- 
putatio de carmine Jacobi,’58; C. Kohler, Der Segen Jacob, 
mit Berücksichtigung des  Midrasch, ’67; Doorninck, De 
Zegen van Jakob, "83; C. J. Ball, PSBA 17 164-191 (95); 
Zimmern, ‘Der akobssegen und der Tierkreis,’ 2A 7 r61 J. 
C92); Cheyne, ‘ The Blessings on Asher, Naphtali, and Joseph,’ 
PSBA, June’g9. Older literature in Di. Gev.(6) 456. 

3 In this respect it differs from the Blessing of Moses, Dt. 33. 

4 We., Kue., St. 

5 See DEUTERONOMY, § 25. 

6 Renan, Land, Kuenen. 

7 Verse ro is particularly suspected ; and 264 may be. 
(ZATW 11 262 7 [’9t]) regards 244-26 as a later addition. 
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criticism; The Hexateuch, edited by J. E. Carpenter and G. 
Harford-Battersby, 1900. The most exhaustive recent discussion 
of the analysis of Genesis is that carried on in Hebraica by 
Professor W. R. Harper (5 18-73 243-291 61-48) and Professor 
W. H. Green (2d. 5 137-189 6 109-138 161-211 7 1-38); see also 
W. H. Green, The Unity of Genesis, '95. G. F. M; 


GENNÆUS (rennaioy [V]), 2 Macc. 122 RV, AV 
GENNEUS (g.v. ). 


GENNESAR ([rò tdwp rol] yerynoap [A], 1 Macc. 
1167) and Gennesaret (yevyyoaper ; but D, It. (Vg.), 
Pesh., Syr. Cur. and Lewis, yeryyoap), a name of the 
Sea of Galilee, derived from a district, also called Gen- 
nesaret, on the W., side of the sea, towards its N. end: 
Mt. 1434 and Mk. 653, ‘they came to the land, unto 
Gennesaret’ (éri rhv yĝv els y. [WH]); Lk. 51, ‘he 
was standing by the lake of Gennesaret’ (rapa Thv 
Aluvyv y.) The best form is Gennesar, the p3 
(700392) of the Talmud and the Targums, the yernvoap 
of Josephus (y. Aiuvy or h yevvnoapirs). Talmud 
and Targums identify Gennesaret with the Chinnereth 
of the OT—z.e., the name belongs primarily to a city 
supposed by the Jews to have lain on the W. shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. 


Thus, ‘ Chinnereth,’ said R. Johanan (Meg. 6a), ‘is Gen- 
nesarat. Why? Because its fruits are as sweet as the artichoke 


(83725). According to R. Berachya, however (Ber. rab. 98), 
Gennesar was so called because it had princely gardens ('33 
Di). Though Dillmann accepts the old Jewish identification, 


it is difficult to see the critical grounds for this. The very old 
name Chinnereth cannot be corrupted 2 from the recent name 
Gennesar, nor can Gennesar have arisen out of Chinnereth. 
{t is probable, however, that Chinnereth was on the Sea of 
Galilee, and not impossible that Chorazin is a popular distor- 
tion of the old name Chinnereth (transposition of letters, and 
z for ¢k). Chinnereth (misvocalized?) may be connected with 
Ass. kardnu, (1) ‘ vine,’ (2) ‘wine’;3 Gennesar is most probably 


from ]3, ‘garden’ or ‘plantation,’ and 1D ‘Galilee’4 (or a 


district of Galilee), a collateral form of which name (asi or ps3) 
is implied in the use of Nazoræan (vagwpatos) for Galilean in 
Mt. 223, and in the phrase the [Ne]sarite Bethlehem,’ (onb m'a 
Avista) in contradistinction to ‘Bethlehem of Judah’ (see 
NAZARETH, and cp JosEPH iii., § 8 /). 


The classical passage on the avd of Gennesaret is 
Jos. B/ iii. 10 8.5 The length of the district is estimated 
at 30 stadia, its breadth at 20. ‘It is marvellous in 
beauty. The hardy walnut-tree grows there, but none 
the less the palm, which flourishes in hot climes, and 
close to it fig and olive trees. An ambition of nature, 
one might call it. Of the most princely fruits—grapes 
and figs—it gives an unbroken supply for ten months 
together, as well as other kinds. In addition to this 
excellent temperature, it is watered by a most fertilizing 
spring called xagapyaovy (Capernanm).’ The Talmud 
is equally enthusiastic (see Neub. Geogr. 45). 

It is no doubt the plain of el-Ghuwér (the little Ghor), 
which stretches, ‘in the form of an irregular paral- 
lelogram, verging almost to a crescent,’ from the cliffs 
at ‘Ain et-Tin (‘fountain of the fig tree') to the hill 
behind Mejdel, on the S., a space measuring 3 m. 
by ır m. It is shut in by rugged hills, except on the 
N. and NW., where there is a steep descent from the 
hill-country of Naphtali, and from the plains of Lower 
Galilee, respectively. Its soil is a rich, basaltic loam, 
but cultivated only in patches. The rest is covered 
with thickets of nebk trees, oleanders, dwarf palms, and 
gigantic thistles and brambles. The melons and cu- 
cumbers grown on the plain are the best and earliest 
in Palestine. This is of course due to the great depres- 
sion of the plain. 

The principal spring is the ‘Ain el-Mudauwera (‘round 


1 Similarly M. Schultze (Gram. der aram. Mutterspr. 
Jesu, 45, ‘gardens of a princess’). 
Cp Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ET, 2363; Porter in Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia. 
3 Cp Jos. B/ iii. 108, quoted in next paragraph. 
4 Buhl (Geogr. 113), after We. ZJG), 220, n. 3 (who, how- 


ever, following Jerome, makes 873 ‘valley’ the first part of the 
name). 


5 Cp GASm. HG 446. 6 Rob. BR 3 277. 
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fountain’), which is 25 minutes NW. of el-Mejdel. The 
basin, enclosed by a round wall, and alive with small 
fish, is concealed by thickets ; but the water wells out in 
a full stream. The spring which excites the enthusiasm 
of Josephus is no doubt the “Ain et-'Tabiga. 

The Greek name mentioned in the texts of the Pilgrims was 
Heptapégon ; there are in fact seven springs, mostly hot, which 
to-day supply motive power to a mill. An aqueduct hewn in 
the rock brought the water southward to the plain. This is 
one reason why Tell Hiim can hardly be the ancient Capernaum. 
Josephus (see above) is positive as to the name, and there was 
certainly no provision for guiding the water towards Tell Hūm.1 
‘Ain et-Tin, near which is Khan Minyeh (the most probable site 
for CAPERNAUM), is distinguished for the sweetness of its water, 
which bursts forth impetuously and hurries to the lake. Close 
at hand are other springs; hence, in Burckhardt’s time, the 

astures of Minyeh were proverbial for their richness. The 
lees volume of water, however, is that supplied by the Wady 
er-Rabadiyeh, which is scattered over the plain in all direc- 
tions by small canals and watercourses (Rob. BR 3285). On 
the sites of biblical localities, and on the gospel references, see 
GALILEE, SEA OF. TRE E 


GENNEUS RV Gennæus(rennaioy[V]-neoy[A]; 


in Syr. 33.92), apparently the father of APOLLONIUS, 5 (2 Macc. 
122), who is thus distinguished from the other two men of that 
name mentioned in 2 Macc. 35 421. 


GENTILES. The Hebrew term Goyim (D'3)—i.e., 


‘nations ’—is specially used for the aggregate of non- 
Israelite nations (Neh. 58), as opposed to and con- 
trasted with Israel, socially, racially, politically (Ps. 21), 
and religiously (Ps. 13515). As connoting this contrast, 
goyim is translated in AV often, and in RV 
less frequently (see Preface), ‘Gentiles’ or 
‘heathen’ (in © commonly é@vy, in Vg. gentes), whilst 
ny, ‘am {used of Israel—e.g., Ex. 1513 Is.426 Di.), is 


rendered ‘people’ dads, populus. In Rom.29/, AV 
inconsistently renders €A\yy ‘ Gentile,’ thus effacing the 
later antithesis between Jew and Greek (see HELLENISM, 
§ 2). 

_Inthe Apocrypha and NT the same distinction is preserved 
side by side with the new one just referred to. In Lk. 232 6m 
and Aads gov tapayaA are contrasted. 

From another point of view the contrast between Israelites 
and non- Israelites is expressed by the term Dyes, resi tae, 
‘wicked’ = 03, géyiiz ‘nations’ (e.g, Ps. 95 [6]). Other 
general terms used synonymously with géyim are: Day 
"ammīm, Lev. 2024 26 Ps. 3310, and often; peg 'ummīm, 
Ps. 1171; psyb, Æ'umimim, Ps.21. All these terms=peopies, 
Also pix, ādām, ‘man,’ Jer.3220 Zech.91, and poins, 
bne 'ädhām, ‘sons of men,’ Ps. 532[3] (Smend, A T Rel-gesch. 
380); WÄIN, nat, ‘man,’ Ps. 56x [2] (We., in Smend, 380). 
Similarly, in NT, xéaqos is used of the world, excluding and 
opposed to the Church. 

The individual foreigner is 33, xokhri, EV ‘stranger,’ 
‘foreigner’; 337033, 4'xe nëkhār, RV ‘strangers’; m, a7, EV 
‘stranger’; or, if he becomes a resident alien, 43, g27, EV 
‘stranger,’ ‘sojourner’; 4yi\p, 203264, EV ‘stranger,’ ‘sojourner.’ 
In the later books of OT (2 Ch. 30 25; Bertholet, SteJlung d. Isr. 


178) and in later Heb., 43, gé7, ‘Proselyte.’ Cp STRANGER, 
PROSELYTE. 


During its nomad life, Israel was scarcely a well- 
defined whole, clearly marked off from all non-Israelite 
peoples; its constituent elements were 
still somewhat variable. Some of the 
tribes or clans which afterwards con- 
stituted Israel may have been, at times, 
connected with non-Israelites as closely as with Israel, if 
not more closely. Israel, at this stage, figures as a loosely 
connected group of tribes or clans, similar in character 
to the other groups which made up the wandering 
population of the Arabian and Syrian deserts. Genesis 
(J, followed later by P) suggests that the first stage of 
the religious differentiation of Israel is the consciousness 
on the part of these Arab and Syrian nomads of a 
religious and ethical status distinct from that of the 
more civilised Chaldzeans. In response to a divine call 
Abraham and Lot migrate westward. 


In our present text only P narrates the migration of Terah 
and therefore of Nahor the ancestor of Laban, but that of Nahor 
seems implied in J, Gen. 24; cp E, 3153 ‘the God of Abraham 
and the God of Nahor.’ This group, Abraham, Lot, Nahor, 


1. Terms. 


2. Israel before 
the Conquest 
of Canaan. 


1 Cp H. von Soden, Reisebriefe, 5 160 (’98). 
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stands for Israel, the Ishmaelite, Keturaite, and other Arabs 
(Gen. 2220-24), Ammon, Moab and Edom, and Aram. So, in 


| Gen. 926 Yahwé is the God of Shem. Also Lot—i.e., Moab and 


Ammon—is the subject of Yahwé’s special care; Ishmael and 
Edom are blessed of Yahwé, and Laban speaks of Jacob as 
‘ Blessed of Yahwé,’ Gen. 24 31. 


As these ideas of tribal kinship are not likely to have 
arisen after the settlement in Palestine, we may prob- 
ably regard them as handed down by tradition from 
the nomad period. ‘Thus apparently the Israelite 
tribes in their nomad state regarded themselves as part 
of a complex of tribes of a similar religious status, in a 
measure superior to or, at any rate, distinct from that 
of other peoples. At the same time each tribe and 
group of tribes would have its own sacra, whose 
sanctity, however, could not differ in kind from those of 
other tribes. Thus, on the one hand, the idea of the 
gõyim or non-Israelite peoples as contrasted in religious 
status with Israel was for the present impossible—(a) 
because Israel was not yet a nation clearly marked off 
from kindred clans, (4) because Israel was unconscious 
of any difference in kind between its own and other 
religions. On the other hand, the elements of the dis- 
tinction between Israel and the géyim were present— 
(a) in the special relation of Israel and its kindred 
tribes to Yahwe, and (4) in the possession by each tribe 
or group of tribes of its own special sacra. 

The settlement in Canaan and the stirring incidents 
that preceded it, united Israel by a common history, cut 
off the nation from the nomad tribes, 
and fixed and defined not only its 
national scope, constitution, and life, 
but also its special relation to Yahweée. 
The necessary wars of the early period, 
and especially the strong united monarchy of Saul, 
David, and Solomon contributed to strengthen the new- 
born self-consciousness of Israel. The settlement in 
Canaan, however, as has been shown elsewhere, also 
brought into play an exactly opposite tendency (see 
ISRAEL, § 8 f., GOVERNMENT, § 11.77). 

In the early periods of the settlement in Canaan, Israel had 
no sense of any marked contrast, religious or otherwise, between 
itself and the Canaanites, so that down to the appearance of 
Elijah it shows little trace of any religious particularism, It is 
true, it made special claims for its national God, but only in the 
same sense as the neighbouring peoples. It does not seem to 
have risen to the consciousness that Yahwé was absolutely unique, 
and had universal and exclusive claims to obedience. Other 
gods also are thought of as real, with legitimate claims over 
their own peoples. An exile from the land of Yahwé must serve 
other gods (1 S. 2619). Probably Am. 7 17 Hos. 9 3% represent 
traditional ideas in speaking of foreign lands as unclean—i.c., 


not admitting of the worship of Yahwé. Chemosh is able to 
bestow an inheritance on the Ammonites (Judg. 1124; Smend, 


mf.) 

The attitude of Israel towards foreigners is largely 
conditioned by the chronic hostility common to half- 
civilised nations in primitive times. War is sacred, 
and Yahwe the national champion ; hence the enemies 
of Israel are also the enemies of Yahwé, and their de- 
struction (see BAN, § 2 f. )is a religious act well-pleasing 
to him. On the other hand, hospitality to strangers 
is a sacred duty, and the resident alien (13) is carefully 


protected and provided for. Moreover, Israel had 
friends and allies as well as enemies. ‘The patriarchal 
narratives of JE were doubtless current during this 
period. ‘The close kinship claimed with Moab, Edom, 
Ammon, Aram, and the Arabs suggests friendship and 
even a certain community of religious feeling between 
Israel and many of its neighbours (see above) ; compare 
the alliances with Tyre and Hamath. Moreover, accord- 
ing to J, the human race is of one divinely-created stock 
descended through Noah from Adam. Neither the 
character of Israel itself nor its relations to its neigh- 
bours suggest that the term foreigner connoted any 
religious ideas peculiar to Israel. On the other hand, 
the population of the Hebrew state was very hetero- 
geneous. In addition to the surviving Canaanites, ac- 
cording to Ex. 1238 Nu. 114 (JE), Israel included foreign 
elements before the settlement; and the many refer- 
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ences to resident aliens (o) suggest that there were 


in Israel considerable numbers of other foreigners.! 
As has been well pointed out, the religious status 
of foreigners in Israel did not differ essentially from 
their status elsewhere. ‘The relations of Israel to resi- 
dent aliens are political and social rather than spiritual.” 
This does not of course apply to the permanent non- 
Israelite population, Canaanites, etc. As we have seen, 
the interaction of religious influences between the latter 
and Israel is a most important feature in the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew attitude towards non-Israelites and 
their religion. During this period the tendency was 
towards assimilation and syncretism. 

In tracing the development of the doctrine of the 
gõyīm, it is convenient to treat the prophets and Judaism 

as two consecutive stages; but no 
ON EropLEt hard and fast chronological line can 
be drawn between them: they overlap for a considerable 
period. It is not merely that there were germs of 
Judaism in the prophets, and that the writings, and, 
in some measure, the ideas and spirit of the prophets 
survived even to the Christian era; the great move- 
ment which began with Amos and Hosea continued at 
least till 2 Isaiah ; whilst Judaism begins formally in 
Deuteronomy, and Ezekiel belongs far more to the 
Judaistic than to the prophetic stage of Jewish theology. 

i. Particularism.—Jewish particularism had its root 
in the reaction against the syncretistic tendencies of the 
previous period. Elijah, Elisha, and their successors 
felt that Baal-worship, or any confusion of Yahwè with 
Baal or Moloch, or any assimilation of his worship to 
theirs, corrupted the national life and dissolved that 
close union of Yahwé with Isracl which was essential 
to the very existence of the nation. The struggle was 
continued, in varying forms, till the fall of Jerusalem 
in 70 A.D. In a measure the prophets started from 
the conception of national gods to whom the nation 
should be loyal (Jer. 211)—.g., Israel to Yahwé; but 
their application of the principle was novel. National 
gods expected a profusion of sacrifices from their 
peoples ; but if they were duly honoured they did not 
grudge any tribute offered by their worshippers to other 
gods. The prophets and JE, however, claimed for 
Yahwe Israel's exclusive homage (Ex. 203). - 

This protest against Yahwé being confounded or associated with 
‘other gods’ involved an assertion of his unique character and 
authority. When the prophetic revelation declared the absolute 
morality of Yahwé, it implied alike his uniqueness (Kayser- 
Marti, OT Theol. 142) and his supremacy. ‘ Other gods,’ who 
neither professed morality themselves nor exacted it from their 
worshippers, were obviously inferior and abominable (Miayin; 
Dt. 725 4 2715 Is, 4419). Yahwée’s supremacy over the nations 
is implied in the prophetic oracles concerning foreign nations, 
in his use of Assyria and Chaldæa as instruments to chastise 
Israel, and this uniqueness and supremacy are most fully stated 
in 2 Isaiah; cp also the use of the general term Elohim for the 
God of Israel in E. While stress is chiefly laid on the incom- 
parable superiority of Yahwé, the necessary deductions as to 
‘other gods’ are drawn with increasing clearness. A certain 
reality is still ascrihed to them, and their worship by other nations 
seems regarded as legitimate ; Dt. 419 has been interpreted to 
mean that Yahwéassigned the host of heaven as objects of worship 
to all the nations under the whole heaven(cp Jer. 211), and, accord- 
ing to Smend (182, 206), Jer. 28 2313 Is. 8022 817 recognise 


a certain reality in heathen gods. Still, they are mbby, ‘no. 
gods’ (Is. 28 etc. Hab, 218 Ezek. 3013), nox Nb, ‘not gods’ 


(Jer. 211); in Dt. 726 their images are banned (E70); soin r K. 
18 Yahwè is shown to be ‘the God’ (onde) by the discomfiture 


of Baal (cp 2 K. 515 1915-18 Is. 4123). In Is. 44 9-20 and 
the dependent passage, Jer. 101-9 (post-exilic addition), the 
foreign gods are identified with their idols and overwhelmed 
with contempt as stocks and stones. In Ezek. 3013 the ‘no- 
gods’ are to perish; cp the Aramaic gloss, Jer. 1011. 


This exaltation of Yahwé, in all its varying aspects, 
established a religious contrast between Israel and other 
nations. (a) Baal-worship and the corruptions of the 
high places had arisen from intercourse with foreigners, 


1 The gérim, however, are sometimes Israelites, living in a 
strange clan or trihe. Cp JEREMIAH il. 
2 Bertholet, 76, slightly paraphrased. 
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hence the religious polemic tended to social separatism. 
(4) The inferiority of foreign gods implied the religious 
inferiority of foreigners. (c) The foreign invaders did 
not recognise that they were instruments of Yahwe; 
they went beyond their commission in oppressing Israel, 
and did not acknowledge Yahwe’s supremacy. Hence 
they excited the righteous indignation of their victims ; 
they set themselves in opposition to Yahwe, and géyim 
came to represent a world at enmity with him, and 
therefore doomed to destruction (Jer. 1025; Schultz, 
OT Theol. 2373 f, ET). (d) The exaltation of Yahwè, 
the God of Israel (Dt. passim), implied the exaltation 
of Israel. Israel is the wife of Yahwè (Hos. 2 3 Jer. 22 
Ezek. 16 Is. 545 f.) united with him by a special 
covenant (Hos. 218 [20] Jer. ll1o0, etc.) Judah (and 
especially Jerusalem) is exalted as the special dwelling 
of Yahwe: Am. 12 Mic. 41-3=Is, 22-4 (the authorship 
and date of these passages is matter of controversy). 

The growing tendency to particularism is clear in the 
literature. The prophets consistently denounce foreign 
alliances. 

E, in the relations of Abraham ‘the Prophet’ to Abimelech, 
Gen. 20 21 22-31, foreshadows the spiritual pre-eminence of 
Israel (Bertholet, 84). According to Smend C the concep- 
tion of the anti-religious character of the Gentiles is first found 
in Hos. 81o 91. Dt. 71-6 displays fierce hostility to the 
Canaanites of Western Palestine, probably as types of foreign 
races. All intermarriage with them is forbidden. In Dt. 23 


3 [4] the Ammonites and Moabites are excluded from the con- 
gregation of Israel to the tenth generation. Soin Hab. 1413 


Israel is righteous (P78) and the Chaldeans wicked ory). 
Lam. 1 10 says of the géyi#e who sacked Jerusalem ‘whom thou 
didst forbid to enter thy congregation.’ 

ii. Universalism. —Neyertheless, the prophetic exalta- 
tion of Yahwé tended not only to particularism but’ also 
to universalism. It was, indeed, natural that the suprem- 
acy of Yahwé over the nations should be thought of 
as manifesting itself in their chastisement ; thus many 
of the oracles of the nations seem to contemplate their 
utter ruin, especially Jer. 2515-33 4628. Naturally, too, 
in Is. 60, etc., Israel shares Yahwe's political supremacy. 
Still, as time went on, it was obvious that although 
many calamities befell the géyim, and great empires 
like Assyria disappeared, yet the gõyřm as a whole 
remained. The fact that their extinction was not, at 
any rate, the immediate purpose of Yahwé is recognised 
and explained in two ways: (a) Some passages speak 
of the restoration or renewed prosperity of at Icast a 
remnant of certain nations—e.g., Jer. 4626! (Egypt) 
48 47 ! (Moab) 4961 (Ammon) 4939! (Elam) Ezek. 29 
13 J} (Egypt). (4) Other passages contemplate a 
double judgment of the gõyřm, one in the immediate 
future from which they may recover, and another later, 
which will involve their complete and final overthrow. 
In Ezek. 38 /., after the overthrow of Chaldzea, which 
was to be the prelude to the restoration of the Jews, 
Gog and Magog are induced to attack Judah that they 
may be totally destroyed (cp Is. 2422 6618 Zeph. 3 
8 F; Smend, 381 f.) Again, however much Israel 
might be interested in its own political supremacy, 
politics were closely connected with religion. Thus 
Yahwe’s supremacy implied religious claims upon the 
govim, his supremacy was not complete unless they 
acknowledged and obeyed him; but he was the God 
of Israel, and such obedience implied the religious 


supremacy of Israel. 

So in Is. 22-42= Mic, 41-3 all nations are to come to Zion to 
learn the true religion ; in Is. 1918-25 2 Egypt and Assyria are to 
be united with Israel as Yahwe’s people; in Is. 2317/2 the 
merchandise of Tyre is to be consecrated to Yahwé (interpreta- 
tion doubtful); in Jer. 1214 # the neighbours of Israel are to be 
restored if they will learn the ways of Yahwé (cp 317 (2 16 
19 7.). These ideas of the comprehension of géyi#e amongst the 
worshippers of Yahwé, and of the mission of Israel to reveal 
him, reach their climax in the passages in which 2 Isaiah sets 
forth the servant of Yahwé—z.e., Israel—as ‘a light to the Gen- 


1 According to Kau., Co., Jer. 4626 496-39 are by Jeremiah, 
but 48 47 is a gloss (not in ©). All these passages are somewhat 
doubtful. Cp Jeremiah ii. 

2 Date and authorship doubtful. 
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tiles’ and ‘my salvation unto the ends of the earth’ (496; cp 
614). Soin 425 Yahwée’s care is for all mankind, in 45 22 Yahwe 
appeals to all the ends of the earth to turn to him, in 44 5 4514 7 
594 f. the restoration of Israel leads the géyinz to recognise 
Yahwé as the one God; cp 1 K. 8 41-43. 

Similarly, Dt. shows a kindly feeling towards some of the 
kindred nations ; in 2 1-13 it was Yahwé who gave Esau and Moab 
their inheritance, and the children of Esau are the brethren of 
Israel; in 237[8] Edomites and Egyptians are commended to 
the kindly consideration of Israel. Yahwé is not wholly taken 
up with Israel, he cares in like manner for Philistines and 
Syrians (Am.97). Nebuchadrezzar is his servant (Jer. 259) 
and Cyrus his anointed (Is. 451), 7 ` 3 

Moreover Dt. extends to the resident alien a share in the 
religious duties and privileges of the Israelite (16 10-17; parti- 
cipation in feasts). The provision of sabbath rest for the gër 
in Ex. 2010 2312 is often regarded as due to Rp (Bertholet, 
102). 

Whenever OT consciously deals with the doctrine of 
man it recognises a religious relation of man as man 
with Yahwé; hence the géyim are the objects of the 
justice of Yahwé and may perish under his chastisements, 
but they may also honour and obey hin and receive his 
favours. 

We have seen that the prophetic revelation, in exalt- 
ing Yahwé above other gods, initiated two apparently 
contrary tendencies towards (i.) Jewish 
particularism, (ii.) universalism in re- 
ligion; with a tendency to identify the gčrīm more 
closely with Israel. We have now to trace the further 
development of these tendencies. 

It should be noted, however, first of all, that the prophetic 
exaltation of Yahwé by no means develaped, as we might have 
expected it to do, into an abstract monotheism. It is not 
upon the imaginary character of other gods that Judaism dwells, 
but upon their subordination to the only God worthy of the name 


(Ps. 18 31 [32]). The constant reference to the sacred objects 
of heathenism as ‘abominations,’ ‘filth,’ etc., suggests of itself 


that a kind of reality, a kind of sanctity (Wp) attaches to them 


(Smend, 206, n. 1); they continue to belong to the class of 
superhuman beings, either as angels or as demons. This, how- 
ever, does but intensify the earnestness of Jewish opposition to 
heathenism. Hence the old question as to the position of 
the géviz came to be viewed in a new light. If the Jews were 
to be absolutely separate from the géyzi, they had to decide 
whether to exclude the gévimz altogether or to include them in 
Israel. ‘They adopted the latter course. The gézi#z, who had 
shared the captivity, shared also the antagonism of the Jews 
to the Chaldzans; the differences between Jews and gériix 
were forgotten in the infinitely greater differences between hoth 
and their oppressors (Bertholet, 110). ‘Phus, for Ezek. 47 22 
and P (Ex. 12 49, etc.), the religious status of the géviiz is prac- 
tically identical with that of the Jews. Two important non- 
Israelite bodies were at last formally incorporated into the 
Jewish community by being genealogically connected with 
Israelite tribes, the Kenites with Judah, 1 Ch. 255 413, the 
temple-servants with the Levites, 1 Ch. 631-48 [16-23] 914-34. 
See KENITE, NETHINIM. 


5. Judaism. 


i, Jewish particularism.—The shame and misery of 
the exile and of much of the post-exilic period fostered 
and deepened Jewish hatred of foreigners. Their con- 
sciousness of spiritual pre-eminence prompted them to 
claim political distinction. Yahwé gives Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Seba as a ransom for Israel (Is. 433). They were 
constantly exasperated by the contrast between their 
claims and their achievements. The old prophetic con- 
demnation of Israel as corrupt, and the consequent 
sentence of ruin, lay in the background. The psalter 
—which, at any rate in its present form, mainly ex- 
presses the sentiments of post-exilic Judaism — dwells 
with much iteration on the contrast between Israel, 
sinful indeed, but yet the righteous people of Yahwe, 
and the gdyim, who are wicked (mywn) and God's 
enemies (Ps. 82[3] 682 744-23 833 [4] 8951[s2]). Israel 
still looked for deliverance through the ruin of the gdyim 
(Hag. 2erf Zech. 118-21 [21-4] 14 Dan. 121 Ps. 2; 
cp ARMAGEDDON, Rev. 1612-16 1911-21), The in- 
tensity of Jewish feeling towards foreigners is specially 
shown by Pss. 7 35 69 109 and the Book of Esther. 
Moreover, the legislation from Dt., through Ezek., the 
Law of Holiness, and the various Priestly Laws, to the 
Mishna and the Talmud, all tended to make the Jews 
arace apart. Not only were foreigners excluded from 
the temple and intermarriage with them strictly for- 
bidden, but the manifold regulations as to ceremonial 
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cleanness produced mutual dislike and contempt be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. They prevented any mitigation 
of race antipathy by social intercourse ; and made every 
distinction between Jew and Gentile a mark of religious 
superiority, a token that Israel is Addo (EV ‘holy’; see 
CLEAN, § 1), as becomes the people of Yahwè. 

Even the two rites of the eucharist and baptism have been 
most fruitful sources of bitterness and schism in Christendom. 
The countless rites of Judaism worked similar results still more 
effectually. Theological contrasts intensified the mutual aliena- 
tion. Prophets might see mankind at the feet of the God of 
Israel ; but there were no signs of any realisation of such visions. 
Meanwhile these same prophets had put an end to the old indiffer- 
ence to and tolerance of the worship of other gods by foreigners. 
The fierce and scornful denunciation of these gods obviously 
involved the condemnation of their worshippers (ls. 4124 449 
479 52111; Smend, 371). As far as foreigners understood the 
Jewish faith, this assumption of superiority would be intensely 
irritating, scorn would beget scorn, and mutual alienation and 
hostility would rapidly increase. 


Thus the Exile would naturally incline loyal and 
zealous Jews to particularism ; and exiles who returned 
with Ezra and Nehemiah or at an earlier period would 
be specially loyal and zealous. Palestine, as they 
found it on their return, was wholly at variance with all 
their religious ideals. Indeed the very existence of 
revealed religion was in jeopardy. The population left 
behind in Palestine after Samaria and Jerusalem had 
fallen was probably as heterogeneous in race as that of 
the old Hebrew states. Samaria, moreover, had been 
partially repeopled by foreigners who, in a fashion, 
worshipped Yahwé and became amalgamated with the 
remnant of the Israelites, thus introducing a new link 
between Israel and the géyim. During the Exile rela- 
tions were established between these Samaritans, the 
remnant of the Jews, and the neighbouring tribes. Thus 
the Jews in post-exilic Palestine tended to become 
a mixed community, with an eclectic faith, in 
which Yahwè, though the highest in rank, would have 
been indistinguishable in character from the foreign gods. 
The Jews, indeed, would have been a mere section of a 
loose aggregate of peoples in Palestine (Ezra41f.). In 
spite of Ezra 43, ‘ We have nothing in common, that ye 
should join us in building a temple for our God,’? in 
which Zerubbabel repudiates all connection with the 
Samaritans, it is clear that both among the nobles 
and among the people Ezra found many Jews who lived 
in the closest intercourse with their Samaritan and 
Gentile neighbours, The connection had been cemented 
by frequent intermarriage. Ezra and Nehemiah speci- 
ally attacked this latter practice, and after a long and 
desperate struggle succeeded in dissolving many, if not 
all, of these alliances, and in rendering such marriages 
illegal in the future (Ezra 9 ff Neh. 1030 13, see EZRA i. 
§ 5/7). Thus they prevented the Jews from being merged 
in the neighbouring tribes, and made them a people by 
themselves, cut off from the géyzm as by a physical barrier. 
By the establishment of a Samaritan religious community, 
with a temple of its own, Nehemiah'’s enemies confessed 
themselves defeated. They no longer hoped to force 
themselves into the temple at Jerusalem and the Jewish 
fellowship. | Henceforward the orthodox doctrine rc- 
specting the géyim was that of P; they were unclean 
persons, whose presence would pollute the sacred land, 
people, and temple, and who were therefore to be kept 
aloof from these as much as possible. Ezra 621 speaks 
of those who ‘separated themselves from the unclean- 
ness of the vdyim of the country.’ P's denunciations of 
the abominations (nyìn) of the Canaanites and of all 


association with them are a standard to determine the 
behaviour of the Jews towards other foreigners (Lev. 
18 24-30 2023 Nu. 33 50-56; cp Is. 8358 521 Ps. 1016 7855 
791). 


ii. Universalism in Religion.—The tendency to 


1 In view of Kosters’ theory of the post-exilic period, it has 
heen doubted whether these words are correctly ascribed to 
Zerubbabel (Bertholet, 125); but at any rate it seems certain 
that they were the watchword of a Judaistic party before the 
advent of Ezra. 
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particularism, however, did not extinguish the uni- 
versalist aspect of the prophetic teaching; partly no 
doubt because the writings of the prophets were read 
and their authority acknowledged. The actual political 
opponents of Ezra and Nehemiah seem to have been 
worldly and half-heathen ; yet earnest, spiritual men, 
who may have given a general support to the reforms, 
protested against pushing particularism to extremes; 
Ruth (on the date see RUTH, BOOK OF) favours mixed 
marriages, and Jonah is a strong protest against hatred 
towards the goyzuz. 

Other universalist passsages were probably written without 


any thought of their relation to current particularism ; they were ° 


ideal rather than practical. The catholic spirit of the prophets, 
which (as we have seen, § 4 ii.) especially manifests itself in 
2 Isaiah, reappears in Is. 1919-25 (on the date, see ISAIAH ii., 
§ 9 [r0]), Zech. 1416 etc. This tendency shows itself even in 
the strictly Judaistic literature. P (Gen. 191-7) recognises the 
divine origin and snaity of man as man; Zech.211 [15] 97 
Mal. lrx Tob. 1811 speak of many nations submitting them- 
selves to God. Moreover the form of the Wisdom literature 
is cosmopolitan ; the contrast is not between Jew and Gentile, 
but between wise and foolish. 

Finally, particularism and universalism blended in 
proselytising. Mankind might all enjoy the divine 
favour, and yet this favour might still be strictly limited 
to Jews, by the simple condition that mankind must 
become Jews, must receive circumcision, the physical 
token of Judaism, and adopt its social and religious 
customs. Even in this attempted combination the old 
antagonism broke out afresh. The school of Hillél (cp 
Mt. 2315) were zealous in proselytising and sought to 
make admission to Judaism easy; the school of Sham- 
mai were strongly opposed to proselytes; and relics of 
the conflict are still to be read in the Talmud (Bertholet 
319 f). On the other hand, Jewish particularism was 
constantly endangered by the influence of HELLENISM 
(g.v.) and by political relations with foreign powers. 

The Jews prayed and offered sacrifices for their snzerains (Jer. 
297 Ezra 69/7 15-23 1 Macc. 7 33 Bar. l rı Jos. B/ii. 17 2) and 
for friendly nations(1 Macc. 1211: Spartans); Pss. 45 and 72 have 
been supposed to be written in honour of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The Maccabees and the Herods had very close and often very 
friendly relations with foreign powers, Greek, Roman, Arab, 
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Syrian, and Parthian. These relations often led foreigners to 
adopt Judaism and circumcision; but they also exercised a 
strong influence upon the Jews. The Dispersion (¢.v.) of the 
Jews had a similar twofold effect. 


Thus from B.C. 200 we constantly meet with a strong 
Hellenising party in Palestine, and a similar tendency 
asserted itself elsewhere. It was checked in Palestine 
by the success of the Maccabzean revolt and the zeal of 
the Pharisees. Christianity, by drawing to itself the 
universalist elements, secured the victory over particular- 
ism in Judaism. Judaistic Christians, indeed, attempted 
to secure that Gentiles should not be admitted to the 
Church, unless they became Jews; but Paul finally 
delivered Christianity from Jewish exclusiveness by en- 
forcing the principle that in Christ ‘there is neither Jew 
nor Greek.’ Here we touch the fringe of a new and great 
subject—HELLENISM (g.v.). Cp GALATIANS, § 12 f. 

Oehler, OF Theol. (ET), 1168-242 2398-405; Schultz, OT 
Theol, (ET) 2 373-382; Smend, AT Rel.-gesch. 111-119, 130-139 

r 147-150, 348-423; Kayser, AT Theol. 2 (ed. 

6. Literature. Marti) and (3) (called Gesch. d. israel. Rel), 

§§ 23, 35,45; Di. AT Theol. 15-52, 354-402; 

Cheyne, OPs. 291-297, 305-3073 cp 118f 131, 145 A 16943 

Benzinger, HA, and Nowack, HA, s.v. ‘Heiden’; Bertholet, 

Die Stellung der [sraelitenund der Juden zu den Fremden (96). 
W. H. B. 


GENUBATH (N2033 panHBað [BAL]), son of 
Hadad the Edomite (1 K. 1120). The text is in much 
disorder (see HADAD i., 3; MIZRAIM, § 26) We 
shall best restore v. 19 f. as follows, assuming that Hadad 
had fled to Mizrim (the N. Arabian Musri), the king 
of which land, or of the larger realm to which it 
belonged, was called Pir'u—‘And he gave him as a 


midst of Pir’u’s house. 
of Pir'u in the midst of Pir'u’s sons.’ Probably Genu- 
bath, like his father, became a fierce enemy of Israel. 
His name (Gunubath?) may mean ‘foreigner’; cp Ar. 
Januba, ‘ peregrinus fuit’ (cp, however, NAMES, §§ 63, 
78). Speculations based on Egyptian (PSBA 10372 f) 
are misplaced. See /OR 11551 J: ('99). TK C: 
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Geographical horizon of Israel at various 
periods (after col. 1696). 


The object of this article is not to discuss the identi- 
fication of places. That can in general be done better 
under the several place-names,? and is here a means, 
not an end. The object is to investigate the nature of 
the geographical conceptions of the Hebrews and the 
extent of their geographical information. The last three 
centuries (200 B.C.-100 A.D.) of the period covered by the 
scheme of this Lxcyclopedia are treated more briefly, 
because, as the Hebrews became more and more a part 
of the Hellenistic or the Roman world, they came to 
share more and more fully the general geographical 


1 The outline maps (after col. 1696) are tentative and suggestive 
merely. Nothing 1s indicated as known at any period for which 
there does not appear to be documentary evidence; on the 
other hand, the argument from silence is nct to be pressed with 
reference to details, and the actual line dividing the known from 
the unknown must have been vague and fluctuating. The 
maps are intended only as hints to aid the reader in forming 
some general idea of the expansion of Israel’s horizon. 

2 On the further question of the correctness of the traditional 
reading of some place-names, see NAMES, § 88. 
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Map no. 1. Pre-monarchic. 
Map no. 2. In roth cent. 


Map of the world according 


Map no. 3. In 8th cent. 
to Strabo (col. 1691). 


Map no. 4. In 5th cent. 


ideas and information of a world that lies beyond the 
immediate scope of the work ; see Strabo’s map (below, 
col. 1691). 

Among the ancient Hebrews there is little evidence of 

interest in geography as a scientific study. Their view 

of the earth as a whole seems to have been 

ik Early for the most part unreflecting and dependent 

gonan on their common experience of natural 
phenomena. 

Chief among these were the apparent rising and setting 
of the heavenly bodies (especially the sun), and the 
horizon-line enclosing the visible earth. 

The sun ‘goes out’ (gys, Judg. 531 Gen. 19 23 [J] Is. 1310; 
nsin is sun-vzse, Ps. 19 7 [6]) in the morning, and at night ‘ goes 
in’ (x33, Gen. 1512 r7 [J] 28 11 [E], and often; nyam is sun-se?, 
Ps, 104 19 = West, Dt. 1130 Jos.14). Reflection upon this appears 
in the very late passage Eccles. 1 5. 3 

The earth is a stationary mass ; its trembling is a sign 
of supernatural power (Judg. 54 Is. 2192r). 

That its surface is relatively flat and circumscribed, seems to 
follow from the expression (poetical and comparatively late ; but 
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this may only arise from the fragmentary character of our 
sources) PIN CEN, “ends cf the earth’ (Dt. 3317 r S.210 Mic. 
54 [3] Jer. 1619 Ps.28; cp Winb), as well as from the story 
of the flood (Gen. 7/). : 

In the earliest times the question of support for this 
earth, felt to be solid and firm, was not raised. 

There was water beneath it (Ex. 204 [E], Gen. 49 25 [older 

oem in J, whence Dt. 33 3) see Dr. ad loc.) ; cp Gen. 7 11 [P]); 
Bue not until Ps. 24 2 (probably post-exilic, see Ols., Bä., Che. OPs. 
236) does the conception of Yahwée's founding the earth upon 
the seas appear. This may be nothing more than poetic imagery ; 
and the same remark will apply to the thought of its resting on 
pillars (poet. and late; 15.28 Ps. 1045 Job 384 Is, 48 13, etc.). 
A still bolder conception is that of Job 267 : ‘ Who hangeth [the] 
earth upon nothingness’ (nora ; Che. mban). i 

The rising and setting of the heavenly bodies gave 
` the Hebrews, like other peoples, the 

2 be standard of direction. They took their 

ome tand facing the sunrise. 

What we call the East they called the Front (nmp, Gen. 28 
128{[J], and often) or place of dawning (mnn; avaToA}). So our 
West was for them the Behind Ginx, Is, 912 [11], cp Zech. 148 
Joel 220), but usually (from their situation in Palestine) the 
direction of the sea (0°, Gen. 128 18 14 28 14 [J], and often). The 
North they called the Leff ONDE, Gen. 1415 Job 289 Josh. 


19 26) but usually the //idden, or Dark (}5%)—probably (if this 


be the true interpretation)! because in N. latitudes the N. is 
farthest from the course of the sun. The South was the Right 


7p, 1S. 28 24 [J], etc. ; j2°A, Zech. 66914 Job 3926 Ex, 26 18 
[P]; chiefly in P, Ezek., and late poet.), but also (most prob- 
ably) the Shixzng (ana ; also poet. and late; Dt. 33 23 Job 37 17 
Eccles. 16 113, and often Ezek. [v. BDB 204 4)), and also 
the Dry, Barren (233, Gen. 129 [J], and often, see Di. on Gen. 
129; 2333 is, however, usually a specific name—the South 
Country, the southern part of Judah and the adjoining region to 
the south). Cp NEGEB, EARTH (FOUR QUARTERS on 


How far did the knowledge of the Hebrews extend in 
these several directions? The extreme limits, as far as 
3. Extent of CU" canonical books testify—and their 

- &xtent Of information was doubtless often frag- 

known world. mentary and vague—were these: On 
the E. to Media, Elam, Persia, with an allusion to India 
(Gan; see INDIA) in Esth. 1: 89f (OPHIR and SINIM are 
doubtful); on the N. toa range of (peoples and) countries 
extending from Northern Armenia (Magog, Ashkenaz, 
Ararat, Togarmah) across Asia Minor (Gomer, Tubal, 
Meshek); on the W., past Cyprus (Kittim), Ionia 
(Javan), Crete (Kaphtor), Carthage (or Sicily [Elisha]), 
to Tartessus (Tarshish) in Spain; on the S. to Ethiopia 
(Cush), and Southern Arabia (Sheba, Hadramaut). 

It is possible that Hebrew knowledge extended still 
farther ; the Greek historians learned of regions farther 
N. (Thracians, Kimmerians, Herod. 411 f., Strabo, vil. 
22, Frag. 47); the Phoenicians, if the Greeks can be 
believed, sailed farther W. and NW., and, commis- 
sioned by the Egyptians, circumnavigated Africa (on the 
same authority, Herod. 442; it was under Necho, 610- 


594 B.C. ; cp E. Meyer, GA I. § 411; Wiedemann, AG 


627; Junker, Umschifung Afrikas durch die Phénizier, 
1863); the Assyrians pushed farther to the NE. Some- 
thing of this knowledge may have come to the Hebrews 
in Palestine, and doubtless did to the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, before our last canonical OT book was written. 
Here, however, we can only conjecture, We are with- 
out definite testimony. 

Within these limits certain great physical features 
are noted, such as seas and rivers, and (less 
often) mountain ranges and deserts. 

i. Of seas the Mediterranean naturally takes the first 
place ; it is #he sea. 

DJ, ‘the sea’ (Nu. 1329 [E], and very often in all periods 


4. Seas. 


[see 0? = Hest, above]); so also plur. 2'2}, Judg. 5 17 and (prob.) 
Dan. 11 45 (Meinh., Bev.); more fully ‘the great sea of the sun- 
set,’ Josh. 14 234 ([both D]; so in Assyrian żiamtu rabitu sa 
sulmu samst, Schr. Namen der Meere, 171 #7), and simply ‘ the 
great sea’ (Nu. 346 4 Josh. 151247 [all P or R]; cp Josh. 91 


1 Barth conjectures a relationship with Ar. sadd=east wind, 
the meaning having become changed. This seems very doubtful, 
but cp EARTH [Four Quarters], § 1. 
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Ezek. 47 101519 J. 4828); ‘great and wide-stretching sea’ (Ps. 
10425) is rather a description than a name; also ‘the hinder 
(or western) sea,’ Dt. 11 24 342 (perhaps with pedantic explicit- 
ness) Zech. 148 Joel 220 (in these by contrast with the ‘front 
{or eastern] sea’). 


Particular parts of the Mediterranean were known as 
‘the sea of the Philistines’ (Ex. 233: [E]) and ‘the 
sea of Joppa’ (2 Ch. 216 [15] Ezra 37). 

ii, The RED SEA [9.v. ]is yam Suph (r3p-pv), referring 
usually to the western arm between Sinai and Egypt 
(Ex. 1019 [J] 1818 [E] and often). 


í Sea of Siiph’ also may be simply ‘ ¢/e sea,’ when the reference 
is clear from the context (Ex. 141626 [E], and often); also ‘sea 


“of Egypt’ Is.1115). In 1K.926 mD? denotes the gulf of 


‘Akaba; cp the parallel expression ‘ Eloth on the shore of the 
sea in the land of Edom’ (2 Ch. 817). 


iii. Of local importance and often mentioned is the 
‘Salt Sea '—7.e., the Dead Sea. 

noaz O° (Gen. 143 Josh. 316 [JE], etc.), called also ‘sea of 
the ‘Arabah’ (anya n’), Josh. 316 Dt.317 2K. 1425, etc.; 
‘the front (=eastern) sea,’ ‘33397 0°97, Ezek. 4718 Zech. 148 
Joel 220 (see Ainder sea, above, § 2, begin.); and simply O° 
(Is. 168 Jer. 48 32). 

iv. More rarely we hear of the ‘Sea of Chinnereth’ 
or ‘of Chinnéréth’ (= Lake Gennesaret, Sea of Galilee), 
nY O°, Nu. 3411 Josh.1327 [both P], and n33 O°, Josh. 
123[D]; simply p', Dt. 33 23 (see CHINNERETH, GENNESAR). 

These seas are thus known under slightly varying 
names in all OT times. 

The OT knows nothing of the Euxine and Caspian 
Seas, and nothing of the smaller but nearer lakes of 
Van and Urumiyeh. lts acquaintance with Magog and 
the early history of Gomer, as well as with NE. Assyria 
and E. Armenia, is therefore imperfect, or else its 
interest in these great sheets of water is not sufficient 
to secure mention of them. It is possible that the 
Persian Gulf is to be recognised in the phrase ‘desert 
of the Sea’ (nr27p), Is. 211 (so Di.; but the text is 
doubtful ; see Che. SBOT). 

The phrase ‘from sea to sea’ occurs three or four times (9 
oa, Am. 812 Zech. 9 ro Ps, 728; cp DD Dh Mic. 7 12) marking 
the limits of the region from which the Jewish exiles will return 
(in Mic. 7 12 read ‘ from sea to sea’), and of the dominion of the 
great future king of Israel (Zech. 910 Ps. 728). In Am. 8 12, 
however, if the passage be genuine, the two seas intended will 
be the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. It is true this seems 
an improbable designation of the boundaries of the northern 
kingdom. Hence (and for other reasons; see Amos, § 14) Am. 
811 /: may be a later insertion. 

The general term sea (or seas), as a comprehensive 
name for the watery portion of the earth’s surface, is 
a late idea. The contrasted idea is that of dry land, 
which, in the cosmogony of P, is thought of as having 
emerged to view by the process of collecting within 
certain limits the waters that originally covered the 
entire earth (see Gen. lo f 21 f Job 38816 Ps. 6935 
899 10467 Prov. 829 Eccles. 17, ete.). 

Rivers played an important part in the 
history of OT times. 

Of foreign rivers the most important are the Euphrates 
and the Nile. 

i, The Euphrates is often simply ‘złe river.’ 

nP, Euphrates (Gen. 2 14 [J), 138773 (Gen. 1518 [J] Dt. 17 
1124 Josh.14 [D], etc.), ‘4e River,’ 1733 (Gen. 3121 Ex. 23 31 


Nu. 225 Josh. 2424 147 [all EJ 28.1016 Is. 720 1 K. 424 [5 4) 
l4 r5 Jer. 2 18, etc.); less often, redundantly, ‘ the river, the river 
Euphrates’ (Dt. 1124), and ‘ the great river, the river Euphrates’ 
(Gen. 1518 Dt.17 Josh. 14); it is called p' because of its vast- 
ness and might (Jer. 51 36 [Graf, not Gie.], and according to Del. 
also Is, 21 r). 

The people believed that across the Euphrates lay 
their early home (Josh. 242f. 144f, [E]) On the 
question of the earliest historical seats of the Israelites, 
see ISRAEL, § 1 7; EXODUS i., § 1 7; HEBREW, § 1. 
ARAM-NAHARAIM (Gen. 2410, etc. [J]) contains cer- 
tainly a reference to the Euphrates; it became the 
ideal boundary of their land on the NE. (Gen. 1518 
[JE] Dt. 17 1124 Josh. 14 [all D]), a boundary which, 
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according to Israel's tradition, Solomon for a time 
realised (1 K. 421 [51] 424 42s [54]); not only did the 
crossing of it make an epoch in the individual life 
(Jacob, Gen. 312r [E]), but the Euphrates formed also 
a real boundary between the Assyrian and Babylonian 
kingdoms and the territory to the W. Just as, on the 
one hand, we find Assyrian kings noting with care the 
fact of a passage of the Euphrates (see, e.g., COT on 
1 K. 201) as a departure from their own soil, so on 
the other, the challenging Egyptian army under Necho 
went thither against Assyria (2 K. 2329), and of Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s conquest it is said that ‘the king of Baby- 
lon had taken, from the ‘river of Egypt’ [see EGYPT, 
RIVER OF] unto the River Euphrates, all that pertained 
to the king of Egypt’ (2 K. 247); and so we have the 
promise of the return of scattered Hebrews ‘ from Egypt 
even to the River’ (Mic. 712). The Euphrates became 
in poetical usage one of the boundaries of the known 
world, in the phrase ‘from the River unto the ends of 
the earth’ (Ps. 728= Zech. 9 ro). 

ii, THE NILE is known as y+, "xs, a word of Egyp- 


tian origin meaning stream (see EGYPT, § 6), but usually 
employed in the OT with the art. as a proper name. 

So in Gen. 4114318 Ex.122 Am.88, and often; in Am. 88 
95 it occurs also as pasn ax’ (Nile), stream of Egypt, and in 
Is.195 Nah. 38 47s even as p'; cp Is. 27 r and pm, Ezek. 822. 

Although the Nile was historically less important (to 
the Hebrews) than the Euphrates, the references to it 
show a more intimate and particular acquaintance. 

It was bordered by reeds or sedge (MN, Gen. 41218 (see 
FLAG, 2]; 7D Ex. 235 [see FLAG, r]; cp 2) [see REED, 1] 
and 1D, Is. 196) and by meadows my, Is. 197 [see REED, 2]); 
it was divided into arms, branches, or canals, O'S “IN? (Is. 
718), NSD “Jk! (Is. 196), ‘Nile-streams of Egypt’ (cp SHIHOR 
oF Ecvpr); it was used for bathing (Ex. 25); its water, for 
drinking (Ex. 7 1821 24); it had fish (Ex. 7 21 Is. 198, cp Ezek. 
29 4), and frogs (Ex. 8 3[7 28] 8911[57])—all in JE passages of 
Hex.; it had its periods of rising and falling (Am. 8895); it 
occasioned abundant crops—hence the phrase ‘the seed of 


Shihor, the harvest of the Nile’ (Is. 233, but on the text see 
SBOT ‘Isaiah’); the drying up of the Nile was therefore the 


worst calamity for Egypt, Is.19 5 2. (193, ‘river,’ is applied to 
the Nile only in Is.195), On the ‘rivers of Cush’ (Is. 18 r Zeph. 
3 ro) see CusH, § 1. 

iii. The Tigris (H1IDDEKEL), being mentioned in 
only two books, can be treated more briefly. 

Gen, 214 [J] mentions the Tigris as one of the Eden 
rivers. The description (which is probably later than 
the mention of the name) is as follows: ‘This is the 
one that flows in front of Assyria.’ Dan. 104 is the 
only other passage which refers by name to the Tigris ; 
it is noteworthy that the Tigris is here styled ‘the great 
river’ (elsewhere the Euphrates); in Dan. 125 dis, 6f. 
it is called sk:—another indubitable sign of late date. 


This scanty reference to so important a stream cannot 
fail to surprise us. Even more strange is it, however, 
that the nearer river Orontes is entirely ignored. Nor 
do we hear the names of Araxes and Kyros; the Oxus 
‘and the Indus are as little known as the Ganges, the 
Danube, or the Tiber. The most easterly stream men- 
tioned is the Elamite river ULAI (g.v.), and that not 
until the second century B.C. (Dan. 82). 

iv. Within a narrower area the water-courses or 
‘wadys' (bm= Ital. fumara) attracted attention, being 


especially characteristic of Canaan and the adjacent 
territory, and conditioning its development. As the 
Euphrates was the ideal limit of Israelitish domain on 
the NE., so a ravine (and its stream) served the same 
purpose on the SW. ‘This is the Wädy e/-Arish, the 
natural frontier of Palestine towards Egypt (see EGYPT, 
ii,), described by Esarhaddon (Del. Par. 311) as ‘the 
wady of Egypt where there was no river.’ 

The term nakal mat Musur (‘wady of Egypt’) exactly 
represents psp bn), and we have a right to be surprised to 
find the phrase o-qyp 57y in Gen. 1518 (JEŅ. The subject is 
treated elsewhere (EGypT, River oF); but the present writer 
may express his opinion that 473 is an error of tte text (observe 
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133 almost immediately afterwards) for bap, True, © has and 
rod worapov for the usual xeruáppov, or, as in Josh. 154, pápay- 
yos; but it has rorapod also in x K. 865. 

Few but the most familiar mountains or mountain 
ranges are brought before us. Outside of Palestine 
the most famous mountain is that con- 
nected by tradition with Moses (see 
Srnal), NE. from which lay Mount SEIR (strictly, the 
mountain region of Seir). See also Hor, PISGAH, 
ARARAT, § 3. That Mt. Taurus should be ignored is 
surprising, for this was the barrier between Syria and 
Asia Minor, Nor is anything said of Mt. Zagros, NW. 
of Media; or of the Elamitic and Susian mountains. 
The Caucasus would be beyond the Israelitish horizon. 

Of deserts (137) as an important feature of the earth's 


surface the Hebrews were well aware 
T. Deserts. (see DESERT). 

i. There were among them (see Exopus i., § 2/) 
early recollections of the sparsely populated region— 
offering pasturage yet often desolate and wild, and not 
the natural home of a settled people—stretching from 
their own southern border farther southward to Elath 
and to Sinai, forming the western boundary of Edom, 
and extending SW. to the confines of Egypt. This is 
the ‘ wilderness’ or desert referred to in Gen. 146, with 
which compare Gen, 2ler (E, ‘Ishmael dwelt in the 
wilderness of Paran'), Nu. 1216 (E, a station in the 
wanderings), 1012 (P, distinguished from, and bordering 
.on, the ‘wilderness of Sinai’), 133 (whence explorers 
were sent out), 26 (both P; the addition of Kadesh 
in v. 26 seems to be from R}. It was, according to 
the representation of P and D, in the desert of Paran 
that Israel spent most of the forty years of its wan- 
dering (see WANDERINGS). It is called the desert 
of Edom (oag 139) in 2 K. 38. Abutting on the desert 
of Paran (jNg) on the N. seems to have been ‘the desert 
of Beer-sheba’ (Gen. 2114 [1¢]).. In P the more com- 
prehensive name of the desert N. of Paran was the 
‘desert of Sin’ (snap ; see ZIN); it was the southern 


limit of the land explored by the spies (Nu. 132r, cp 
343), and in it lay Kadesh (201 27 14 4275, 3336 Dt. 3251; 
see on the other hand Nu. 1326, above). S. of the 
desert of Paran lay the desert of Sinai (see above), 
mentioned by namein Ex. 19r f. Lev. 738 Nu. lrr9 and 
eight times more in P, commanded by the Sinai group 
of mountains; NW. of that, toward Egypt, lay the 
desert of Sin (not Sin), poogi, Ex. 161 (between 
Elim and Sinai) 171 Nu. 3313 f. (all P}. The portion 
of the desert immediately bordering on Egypt is in the 
older tradition connected with Shur (Ex. 1522 [JE]), and 
in the later with that of Etham (Nu. 388; cp Ex. 1320, 
both P). Nearly the same seems to be meant by ‘the 
wilderness of the Red Sea’ (Ex. 1318 [E]) and ‘the 
wilderness by the way of the Red Sea’ (Dt. 140 21). 
The simple term 'the wilderness’ is applied, now to 
the whole ‘desert of the wandering’ (Ex. 233: [E], 
etc.), now to a particular part (e.g., Ex. 162 f. and 


6. Mountains. 


. often), subject to the ordinary principles of clearness. 


ii. Of the great Arabian Desert we hear comparatively 
little, and that little relates to its western edge. ‘The 
desert which is before Moab, on the sunrise side,’ it is 
called in Nu. 2111 [JE]. 


In Judg. 11 22 the wilderness (43714) is the (eastern) limit of 
Israelitish territory E. of the Jordan; ‘like a steppe-dweller 
(C2992) in the desert,’ Jer 3 2,is.a simile of lying in wait ; Jer. 2524 
speaks of ‘all the kings of Arabia, and all the kings of the border 
tribes that dwell in the desert’ (Gie., Co. emend text by excision ; 
cp © ; but the reference to the desert remains), From the desert 
comes the east wind (Hos.1315 Jer.411, cp Job 119) The 
“Sabzeans’ of Ezek. 23 42 must, however, be given up, and per- 
haps the whole reference in that verse to ‘the wilderness’ or 
‘desert’ (which without the Sabzeans loses its value for our 
present purpose), Some familiarity with this desert is indicated 
also by the allusion to the ostriches in Lam. 43 Job 89 13 8. 

The ‘wilderness of Damascus,’ 1 K.1915, is the upper part 
of the same desert (if text and transl. are right; see KINGS, 
Book oF, § 8; HAZAEL)— Że., the Syrian Desert. This ‘is 
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denoted also by the descriptive phrase ' (Tadmor) in the wilder- 
ness’ (2 Ch. 8 4), after which 1 K.918 Kr. has been shaped; 
the original Tamar (g.v.) of 1 K.918 does not allow such an 
inference. The verses just cited (it may he observed in passing) 
show that cities might flourish in the midst of ‘ desert '—see also 
the other late passages, Josh. 1561 208 (all P) 1 Ch. 6 78 [63], 
not to mention Is. 4211. (On smaller deserts in the W. Jordan 
territory cp PALESTINE.) 

Even this imperfect survey shows that the Hebrews 
had no great interest in geography as such. ‘The various 
characteristics of the earth's surface were 
not noticed or thought of by them except 
as they came into some direct relation with 
their own life. The poetic imagination no doubt often 
laid hold of natural phenomena, and has left us some 
vivid pictures. From the nature of the case, however, 
these are general, not specific. The spirit of exact 
scientific observation does not appear. Such reports 
as may have reached Israel of the nature of the coun- 
tries in which the more distant nations dwelt seem to 
have made little impression. Ontside of their own 
experience they were more concerned with persons and 
peoples than with soil and mountain-peak and stream, 
with desert and sea. 

Among the first countries with which we should 
expect to find the Hebrews making (or renewing) 

9. Egypt acquaintance would be Egypt and Ethiopia. 
` The latter country (the African Cush) seems 
to have come within their ken in the eighth century 


8. Foreign 
countries. 
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(Am. 97, and especially Is. 181 Zeph. 310! Is. 203-5 
[but cp ISAIAH, BOOK OF, § 9, beg.] 2 K. 199), when 
the 25th—Ethiopian—dynasty was making itself felt in 
Palestine.? An increased familiarity with Egypt is also 
attested by the writings of the prophets. 


Isaiah (30 4) refers to Zoan and Hanes, Hosea (96; cp Jer. 
216 etc.) to Moph or Noph—ie,, Memphis—and Nahum (38), 
with great particularity, to the Egyptian Thebes (No-Amon, 
[7-v.], Ass. Vi-i, cp Egypt zt ‘city,’ Steindorff BAS 1596; 
for later references to No=No-Amon, see Jer. 4625, 
Ezek. 3014-16), Such remoter neighbours of Egypt as Put 


(535; seeon Gen. 106 below, § 22)also, and Lubim wn? Libyans 
—if it be not the same as Lehabim maz] Gen. 10 13 [see below, 
$ 15[4]) occur for the first time in Nah. (3 9). 


It was, singularly enough, the Babylonian conquest 
of Judah that made many Judæans better acquainted 
., with Egypt. The fear caused by the 
area murder of GEDALIAN led a large 
“remnant of the people to flee into 

Egypt (Jer.4117 f- 431-7), and then began the familiarity 
with Egyptian cities exhibited by Ezekiel. Of course, this 
was but a small part of the geographical debt which the 
Hebrews owed to the Babylonians and (we may now 
add) the Assyrians. Contact with these nations did 
more than anything else to change their geographical 


1 These words at least in this disputed verse may be original. 
_ 2 In Nu. 121 28.1821 /, etc., it is only a question of isolated 
individuals (see Cus, 2 6; Cusut, 3). 
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knowledge of the country E. of the Euphrates from 
fragmentary tradition to definite acquaintance, 

Direct contact with Babylonia began after the fall of 
the N. kingdom with the famous embassy of MERODACH- 
BALADAN to Hezekiah. Contact with Assyria naturally 
began earlier. In the historical books the name appears 
first in 2 K. 1519 29, which tells that Tiglath - pileser 
(IIL), = Pul, devastated (B.C. 734) the same northern 
districts that Benhadad had ravaged 175 years earlier 
(Ijon, Abel-beth-maacah, Janoah, Kedesh [of Naphtali]) 
and Gilead as well (cp his own record, COT ad loc.) ; 
but Israel had already learned to know Assyria in the 
previous century under AHAB and JEHU (gg¢.v.). Amos 
does not name it (but see AMOS, col. 149, foot) ; 
yet he certainly refers to it (614), and the expectation of 
the coming of the Assyrians underlies his book. Hosea 
names it often (513 711 89 93 106 11511 121 [2] 
143[4]). It is even possible that Shalmaneser IV. 
(2 K. 173) is referred to in Hos. 1014 as Shalman (see 
BETH-ARBEL). We find Assyria in Micah (55 [4] 7, 
cp 712), and abundantly in Isaiah (718 201 etc.). 
Nahum’s prophecy is devoted to an announcement of 
its overthrow (cp Zeph. 213); 2 K. 171-6 gives the 
account of Samaria’s fall before it, and the deportation 
of the inhabitants to various places in the Assyrian 
empire. 

It need hardly be said that the Hebrews, so far as 
we know, made no at- 
tempt to construct a map 

of the world. 
Tans If they had done 
“so, it would 
doubtless have appeared 
to us grotesque enough. 
Even the comparatively 
sober geographical data 
of Eratosthenes (3rd cent. 
B.C. Jand Strabo (near the 
beginning of the Christian 
era; see the accompany- 
ing reproduction), who 
combined all the infor- 
mation they conld pro- 
cure, with painful labor- 
ionsness, yield maps 
quite recognisable, it is 
true, but much distorted. 
Hebrew cartographers of 
the seventh or the fifth century B.C. would have pro- 
duced much more astonishing maps, we may be sure. 
Attempts have been made to construct maps of the 
world as known to the Hebrews, or at least of the 
central portion of it, on the basis of the description of 
Eden and its rivers in Gen. 2.2 These attempts are 
interesting in a high degree; but the data are not 
sufficient in amount or in certainty to make them secure. 
The utmost we can say is that one or two of them are 
quite possible. At best they can claim to give only the 
view of one writer, at a single period, 

The four maps given here (after col. 1696) have a much more 
modest aim. They are meant simply to indicate the actual regions 
on the earth’s surface as now known, which were embraced by 
Hebrew knowledge at different periods. For purposes of com- 


parison, at least, these may perhaps be quite as nseful as an attempt 
to construct such as the Hebrews themselves would have drawn. 


Little interest as the Hebrews had in geography in 
the abstract, they could not remain impervious to the 
influences which were enlarging their 
knowledge of the world, nor wholly 
escape the impulse to systematize that 
knowledge. The most convincing evidence of this 
appears in the lists which tabulate it in some detail. 
These lists were arranged on a genealogical scheme, 
representing assumed racial connection, or contiguity or 


l See especially Haupt SBOT, ‘Isa.,’ note on 181; PAOS, 


Mar. ’94. p. cili. ; Uer Land u. Meer, 1894-5, no. 15 (with map). 
Cp also WMM Asien u. Europa, 252 f. 
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historical association (see Di. Gen. 168); see GENE- 
ALOGIES i., § 1/6 They were compiled by the same 
hands that undertook the story of the national life. 

The motives underlying the lists can be only conjectured. An 
interest in geography pure and simple was hardly one of these 
motives, although the geographical order is here and there dis- 
cernible in the arrangement of names. The names are usually 
those of peoples, and it would be more exact to call the lists eth- 
nographical. They appear to represent the circle of peoples 
(arranged with some regard to locality) which at the time fixed 
the attention of the authors. Their purpose is not the same as 
that of the Assyrian catalogues of tributaries, or the more formal 
Egyptian lists of foreign cities and tribes. In those we have 
chiefly the parade of conquest. The Hebrew lists show a much 
more impersonal, or at least more dispassionate, interest. They 
include peoples with whom the Hebrews had no practical con- 
cern, and their own conquerors are named with perfect calmness. 
All indications point to an intellectual purpose. The impulse 
to write history was already at work, and with it the desire of 
providing a setting for the history, which should present what 
was known of other peoples, and indicate their organic relations. 


The first consecutive list of this kind appears not 
earlier than the end of the ninth century. Israel was 
firmly established in its own land,—had a fixed point 
of observation. David had made it compact and 
powerful. The commerce and foreign relations of 
Solomon had led the thoughts of the people outside 
their own land. The Phoenicians were followed, in 
thought, as they traversed the Mediterranean, and their 
reports were heard in Jerusalem as well as in Samaria. 
The national self-consciousness was beginning to assert 
itself—even although the political life was divided—so 
as to develop the historical instinct, and lead to the 
recognition of other peoples as historical units, like 
themselves. Finally, a great new power was looming 
up on the eastern horizon. All these circumstances 
contributed to the formation and systematic arrange- 
ment of historico-geographical ideas. 

The document which embodies such an arrangement 
is the genealogical table of the descendants of Noah's 
three sons in Gen. 10. This is really a list of the 
peoples which, at the time of the writers, seemed of 
consequence. The chapter is not homogeneous, It is 
formed by the union of two distinct lists of different 
dates. The older (J) was probably compiled about 
800 B.C. ; the younger (P) perhaps 350 years later. 

There is great unanimity among critics in assigning to P zz, 
1-7 20 22 f., 31,7, and practical unanimity also as to J (vv. 8-19 
21 25-30); the (shght) divergences relate to the different layers 


of J, and to the work of the Redactor, to whom v. 24 is assigned 
by almost all. Neither list is preserved in its original form. 

The lists of J and P afford the framework for a 
geographical scheme. When we attempt to combine 
these with the other data, however, for 
the purpose of tracing the growth of 
geographical knowledge among the 
Hebrews, we are met by difficulties 
which can be surmounted only in part ; 
our results must often be provisional. 

The nature of our sources is such that it is impossible to be 
always sure at which point in the history a given geographical 
fact first appeared. The documents have passed through so 
many hands, that conceptions of different dates may ey be 

ong 


present. Conversely, geographical ideas may have existed 
without finding expression in the surviving literature. 

Especial difficulty attache® to a clear representation 
of the geographical horizon in the early period. 

Very early documents are few, and the later accounts of early 
matters have to be received with discrimination. Each particular 
statement must be carefully weighed, and the probabilities con- 
sidered. Direct Egyptian and Canaanitish influence on early 
geographical knowledge in Israel is an unknown quantity. We 
cannot jump to the conclusion that the Amarna tablets, im- 

ortant as they are, represent knowledge which was, or speedily 

ecame, the common property of the Hebrew invaders a century 
or two later. By degrees, no doubt, much geography known to 
the Canaanites would be appropriated by the new-comers, but 
how much, and_ how long it took, we are wholly without means 
of deciding. Uncertainty meets us, also, as to the amount of 
genuine geographical material in the traditions of early nomadic 
wanderings. We are quite in the dark as to Hebrew contact 
with the Hittites and the Aramæans between the conquest and 
David’s time. 

In these circumstances it has seemed wisest, both in the 
following descriptions and in the accompanying maps, to deal 
somewhat rigidly with the materials, and to require a maximum 
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of evidence for the facts presented. A careful student will be able 
to expand the area of certainty, as evidence may seem to justify. 

It would appear that to the generations following the 
Hebrew settlements in Canaan the outside world was of 
little consequence. The unanimity of traditions point- 
ing to Egypt compels us to regard acquaintance with 
that country as among their earliest possessions. There 
is no_reason to think that they had any but the vaguest 
ideas of Africa to the W. and S. of Egypt. ‘The same 
is true of the lower shores of the Red Sea and the 
interior of Arabia. The roving Amalekites on their 
southern border, the Edomites, Moabites, and Ammon- 
ites, to the SE. and E., were of course in full view. 
Midian, on the eastern side of the eastern branch of the 
Red Sea, was closely associated with their early wander- 
ings, and was looked upon as Israel’s half-brother 
(Gen. 2527), and the story of Gideon preserves an 
account of a desperate conflict with a branch of the 
same people—predatory Bedouin, like the Amalekites, 
during the time of the Judges (see MIDIAN). There 
were traditions of an early Aramzean home, and even, 
as there seems no good reason to doubt, of a still earlier 
one in Babylonia ;} local traces of Babylonian influence 
in Canaan may have revived and confirmed these tradi- 
tions; but they can hardly have been outlined with 
geographical clearness. As to the northern boundary 
of Hebrew knowledge in this period our sources are 
very scanty. The one great literary monument of these 
troubled years, the Song of Deborah, composed in the 
N., and dealing with events in the N., does not carry 
us beyond the immediate vicinity of the plain of 
Megiddo. Hazor is mentioned in Judg. 4—a good 
source of the second order—as also in Josh. 11 (JE), 
and Judg. 13x 33 (cp Josh. 118) carry us northward on 
the coast as far as Sidon. Hints at wider knowledge 
of northern geography are afforded only by late docu- 
ments. Reminiscences of Egyptian campaigns may no 
doubt have preserved on the soil the names of northerly 
regions ; but from tle Hebrew documents themselves 
we cannot derive, for this period, any acquaintance 
with territory northward of a line joining Sidon, Lebanon, 
and Hermon. 

On the W. the sea was the limit. There is no 
evidence that in this period the Hebrew mind ventured 
across it. If the first intercourse with Pheenicia brought 
knowledge of Phoenician traffic, no trace of this know- 
ledge has been lett in the records of the early time. 

A much more extended area and a more detailed acquaintance 
with Babylonia and with Aramzan localities must be recognized 
for this period if we could suppose that Gen. 14 represents 
knowledge in the possession of the Hebrews at this time, 
whether due to their own ancient tradition, or to local history 
appropriated by them after the conquest. The question of the 
existence in this noteworthy chapter of good historical material 
cannot be discussed here (see Genesis, § 84a). It is quite 
possible to answer the question in the affirmative, and at the 
same time to maintain, as the evidence requires us to do, that 
the chapter cannot be used as a source of information for the 


geographical knowledgeof the time of the Judges. Cp Lehmann, 
Altor. Chron. p. 84 ('98). 


The advent of the Philistines, the alliances and 
-.., conquests of David, and the alliances 
ue Geographical eee of Solomon widened the 
knowledge in Hebrew horizon, and filled in spaces 
Be Sis which were nearly or quite vacant. 
David’s wars (see DAVID, § 8) with Hadadezer and 
his allies must have afforded some definite acquaintance 
with the Aramzean country as far as the Euphrates. 
Maacah, Geshur, Zobah, Hamath, and Damascus 
now grew familiar. Mesopotamia became a neighbour. 
David's friendship with Hiram of Tyre must have led to 
knowledge of lands beyond the sea, and the Philistines 
brought with them to the shores of Canaan the news of 
Caphtor as their early island home: Caphtor is with 


1 Ur Kasdim in J (Gen. 1128 157) cannot be discussed here 
(see Ur [i.]). The present writer believes that fewer difficulties 
are occasioned by regarding it as original with J, and as repre- 
senting old tradition, than by denying either of these things. 
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probability identified by most scholars with Crete 
(see PHILISTINES; but cp CAPHTOR, CHERETHITES).} 
As the Philistines were new-comers, some report of their 
origin would naturally spread at once; hence, although the 
name of Caphtor does not appear till the eighth century, it is 
probable that it was known under David and Solomon. 


Solomon's reign enlarged the Hebrew world still 
more. That there were variant traditions of the extent 
of his kingdom appears from 1 K. 54 compared: with 
5 5 (EV 42425) and with 1124; we cannot even tell 
whether the Euphrates was sufficiently known in 
Solomon's time to justify the mention of Tiphsah 
(Thapsacus) in the late passage 1 K. 54 [424]. The 
mention of ‘Tadmor’ (¢.e., Palmyra) in 2 Ch. 84 is at 
any rate valueless for the time of Solomon (see TAMAR). 
On the other hand, the probable emendation of 1 K. 
1028 f. which finds there a mention of the northern 
lands Musri and Kwué as the source of the Hebrew 
supply of horses (see MIzRAIM, § 2 [a], CHARIOT, § 5, 
col. 726, n. 1), brings us to the very foot of the Taurus 
mountains, S. of which the Syrian A/usré lay, and even 
through the mountain-passes of the Amanus into Cilicia, 
to which Awé belonged (see CILICIA, § 2). 

A still more notable extension of geographical 
knowledge took place toward the S. If the story 
of the visit from the queen of Sheba stood by itself it 
might not be enough to assure us of the actual acquaint- 
ance of Solomon's time with Southern Arabia. But 
the impulse given to exploration and commerce by 
Solomon's luxury led to the fitting out of ships on the 
gulf of ‘Akaba, which sailed away southward on long 
cruises, bringing them into close contact with the 
Arabian shores. Besides the various tropical products 
(not all quite certain; see APES, GOLD, Ivory, 
OPHIR, PEACOCKS), with which they contributed to the 
splendour and the entertainment of the court, they 
brought reports of distant lands, and whether or not 
OPHIR (g.v.) was in Arabia, it is certain that at least 
Arabian territory bordering on the Red Sea must have 
been observed and described. ‘The same is trne of the 
African shore of the Red Sea; how much further S. 
and E. the new knowledge stretched we cannot tell, and 
the voyagers themselves may have been as ignorant of 
the real geographical relations of Ophir as Columbus 
and his sailors were in regard to the West Indies; but 
it is quite certain that a large extent of the earth’s 
surface, before unknown, must from that time onward 
have been taken into the more or less definite concep- 
tions of the educated Hebrews. 

It is probable that those conceptions now embraced 
at least one remote point in the W. Phoenician 
voyages, colonies, and settlements were already 
opening markets in many quarters to the trade of 
the cities from which they set out. It is likely that 
the Phoenicians had planted themselves before the 
tenth century on the coast of Spain, at Tartessus.? 
Since Phoenician seamen went with Solomon's ships, 
and these ships are called ‘ships of Tarshish'—z.e., 
large sea-going vessels, such as were fit to go to 
Tarshish (1 K. 1022, cp Is. 216)—there is a presumption 
in favour of some Hebrew knowledge of Tarshish in 
Solomon’s time (although 1 K.10 was written much 
later), and TARSHISH ([i.] g.v.) is admittedly Tartessus. 

Solomon's ficets were not successfully imitated by his 
successors ; but a new agent now appears. After these 

fleets the strongest influence in enlarging 

Ta a the Hebrew view of the world was the 
oo™ westward extension of Assyrian power. 


That power took a fresh start under ASur-nasir-pal (885-860 
B.C., see ASSYRIA, § 31), who marched to the Mediterranean, and 


1 The question of the identification of Caphtor is connected 
with that of the origin of the Philistines, who are derived thence 
in Am. 97 Jer. 47 4, and probably Dt. 223. For recent evidence 
that the P ae came from Crete, see A. J. Evans, Cretan 
Pictographs (95), 99.2: 

2 Strabo, i. re tas a that the Phcenicians had sailed beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules soon afier the Trojan war. Cpiii. 2 r2 J. 
where he speaks of Tartessus, and cites Homer's mention of it. 
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received tribute from the Mediterranean cities. Of direct con- 
tact with Israel we do not hear; but the silence of the Hebrew 
records cannot prevent us from saying that, with the intimac 
between Phoenicia and the house of Omri, then on the Teih 
throne, Israel must have learned lessons in Assyrian geography 
from Ašur-naşir-pal. We cannot of course tell how far even the 
names of territories overrun by him on the remote Assyrian 
borders—Kummuh, the Muški, the Nairi-lands, the regions of 
the Upper and the Lower Zāb, and the rest—became known in 
Palestine ; but Eastern Mesopotamia, the Tigris and its cities, 
must have begun to take a place in Hebrew thought. 

Shalmaneser II. (860-825 8.c.), whom Ahab’s men faced, under 
Benhadad, in 854, and who received tribute from Jehu, must 
have continued the geographical teaching begun by his father. 
Rammian-nirari III. (812-783 B.C.) brought it apparently still 
closer home, for not only Phoenicia and Israel, but also Philistia 
and Edom recognised his sovereignty by tribute, and since prob- 
ably the former, and certainly the latter, in its mountain 
fastnesses, would hardly do so without previous personal contact, 
we must suppose, either that two streams of Assyrian invasion 
enclosed Judah on the E. and on the W., or, if Edom was 
reached by the western route, that the southern border of Judah 
was skirted. In any case, by the middle of the eighth century, 
at which time, certainly, J's geographical survey was complete, 
the kingdom of Judah, in which J wrote, had facilities nearly 
as ample as those of Israel for knowing the main features of 
Assyrian geography. Judzan embassies were, it is true, not 

et passing to and fro, carrying tribute, and bringing back new 
impressions and the stories of strange lands, but the knowledge 
gained in this way by their neighbours would in the course of 
time naturally become theirs. 

Shalmaneser II. and his successors had come into close 
relations with Babylonia, and ancestral tradition would lead the 
Hebrews to an eee interest and even inquisitiveness regard- 
ing it, which would result in some familiarity with local names, 
while by no means yielding precise and full knowledge, or dis- 
pelling the mystery overhanging that ancient Semitic home. 

The first part of J's list that is preserved to us looks 
toward the E. It begins abruptly with a summarized 

7 statement regardingan individual monarch 

18a Sor Babylonia IN f 
Babylonia of Babylonia— NIMROD [g.v.], son o 

* Cush. The sites of BABYLON and ERECH 

are well known; those of ACCAD and CALNEH (1) 


are not yet identified. Shinar (y3x)) most probably 


represents the Babylonian Šumēr, or its dialectic variation 
Sungér.! Whether the term ‘land of Shinar’ in Gen. 
1010 includes all Babylonia, from the sea northward, 
we cannot however say. Another tradition preserved 
by J makes a plain (nyp3) ‘in the land of Shinar’ the 


scene of the building of Babel, and of the sudden 
dispersion of the race (Gen. ll1-9; see BABEL). The 
only contribution made by this passage to the vexed 
question as to the geographical limits of Sumér consists 
in the requirement that it shall contain both Babylon 
and Erech. Familiarity with the name is indicated 
especially by the expression ‘a goodly mantle of 
Shinar’ (Josh. 721 [JE]; see RV™&-); ‘land of Shinar’ 
occurs also in Zech. 5rr Dan. ]2, and Shinar, Is. 1] 11. 
If J located his Eden (Gen. 2) in Babylonia, his geographical? 
information concerning the region must be regarded as still 
vague, The Euphrates and the Tigris approach each other 
there, and were doubtless connected by canals; but as to the 
rest, the description is unrecognisable. This, however, would 
not of itself disprove the theory that he had that localily in 
mind. Without entering into the vexed question of CusH (¢.v.), 
mentioned in Gen. 213 108, we may note here that ASur-nasir- 
pal and Shalmaneser I1, both encountered the KaSsites, and it 
is by no means impossible that in the mind of J there was 
already confusion between the KaSSites and the Arabian and 
African Kuš. The embassy qf Merodach-baladan to Hezekiah 
(2 K. 20), at the end of the eighth century, although it seems to 
presuppose some mutual acquaintance, was plainly a novelty, 
and is quite consistent with much mutual ignorance, as well. 
The assignment of the beginning of Nimrod’s 
kingdom to Babylonia, and the stress laid on the 
subsequent founding of Assyrian cities, 
points to an ultimate Assyrian source 
for at least vv. ro-12. ASSir, EV ‘Asshur’ (mx), is 
undoubtedly here, as in 214 and elsewhere, the country 
of Assyria (see especially ‘land of Assyria,’ parallel 
with ‘land of Nimrod’ Mic. 56 [s]), not the old capital 
Ašur on the W. bank of the Tigris (at Kal'at-Sherkat 
about 45 m. below Nimriid; see ASSYRIA, § 5). 


132. J’s Assyria. 


1 Paul Haupt, ‘ Ueber ein Dialekt der Sumerischen Sprache,’ 
GGN, 1880, no, 17; Akkadische Sprache, 1883; ‘Akkadische 
u. Sumerische Keilschrift-texte’= Ass. Bibliothek, Bd. 1 (81 4) 3 
Del. Par. 198; Schr. COT on Gen.111; Tiele, BAG, 74 7. 
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The Assyrian kingdom, like the Babylonian, is repre- 
sented by four cities (see NINEVEH, CALAH, REHOBOTH- 
IR, RESEN), for the words, ‘that is the great city,’ in 
Gen. 10124, which imply the view that these several cities 
made up the one great Nineveh (cp Jon. 1232411, where 
the city is of enormous size), are probably a gloss. It ts 
J also who mentions the Tigris (see above, § 5, iii.). 

Western Mesopotamia becomes familiar. Not only 
dowe find the city of Nahorand ARAM-NAHARAIM (g.v.),} 
besides other references to this region as of early interest 
in Hebrew migrations (Gen. 2410; cp 2220 f. 2810, 
etc., J), but the exiles of Samaria are planted by the 
Habor (Chaboras), the river of Gozan (2 K.176), and 
Gozan, Harran, Reseph, (Bit-)Adini and Telassar 
all figure in the conquests of Assyria (2 K.19x2), and 
all show knowledge of the same region, by the close of 
the eighth century. 

The northern border of Assyria is still obscure. At 
the NE corner of the Mediterranean, whilst on land we 

14. J's do not get across the Amanus, in the sea 

k 4 d the island of Cyprus (Kittim) comes into 

nowledge |. : Pee a, : 

f the West. VEW: It is not in J’s list; but it meets us 
o in Nu. 2424 (JE), as well as in Is. 28. 

It is doubtful whether Nu. 2424 belongs to an early stratum 
of JE, and, without claiming Kittim where it first occurs in the 
much disputed ‘oracle of Tyre’ (Is. 2314), we may admit 
Kittim in v. 12 as belonging to the poem, and may not 
unreasonably ascribe it to the hand of Isaiah. It is true that 
this would of itself take us hack no further than 725 B.C. ; but the 


reference to Kittim is made in such a way as to imply previous 
acquaintance, 


From Assyria in the NE. J’s list passes to Egypt 
F in the SW. In the same group are eight 

He h l king : territorial 

Egypt, ete. other peoples, marking as many territoria 
distinctions (Gen. 10 13 #7=1 Ch. l rı f}. 

I. First are the LUDIM, who are quite distinct from 
the Lup (g.v.) of Gen. 1022 (P)=1 Ch. 117, and must 
be sought in Africa. More we cannot say, and our 
present ignorance extends to several other names in the 
same group. The very next one is an example. 

2. Of Anamim (only here, and in r Ch. 1rr) we 
know nothing geographically, and the name is not even 
certain textually.? 

3. KASLUHIM, EV CASLUHIM,® is just as obscure. 
See PHILISTINES. 

4. LEHABIM perhaps = Lūbīm, pnb, Libyans. 

GAEL, however, has Aaßıeiu, or AaBery x Ch. [A], whilst 
mb is AíBves (see Nah. 39 [BNAQ] 2 Ch. 123 [BAL], 168 
[BAL]; and mab, Dan. 11 43¢ Baer); read also Lib, Db for Heb. 


399 (AV Cuur, RV Cus), Ezek. 305; @BAQ Buves (Co. WMM 
As. u. Eur. 115). 

The passages do not help to fix the boundaries of Libya. 

5. Naphtithim is in doubt. 

Possibilities are4: (1) Napata (in Cush), a view of Tuch and de 
Goeje; see also Di.; (2) Na-ptah, ‘(people) of Ptah’—z.e., 
inhabitants of Memphis (where the god Ptah had his chief seat), 
and Middle Egypt generally (Kn. ad loc., Ebers); and (3) the 


origination of pnns) out of pnonas— i.e., pstsmhi, ‘northern 
land’ (cp [6], so Erman, ZA TW 10 r18 f). 

6. Pathrisim (moins) is the. gentilic from Pathrōs 
(onna, —i.e., in Egyptian, ‘land of the S.’; in cunei- 
form, Paturisi), which is referred to in Jer. 44r as a 
region distinct from Migdol, Tahpanhes, and Noph, in 
Jer. 4415 (Graf, Gie.) and in Is. ilı: (Baßvňwvlas 
[BXAQ]) as distinct from Mizraim or Egypt, and in 
Ezek. 3014 among the Egyptian towns and districts 
(Noph, Zoan, No, Sin, etc.) on which judgment shall 
fall. In Ezek. 2914 it is called the land of the ‘origin’ 
(RV™-) of the Egyptians (a good historical tradition). 

7. On Caphtorim and (8) the Philistines see § 124. 

From Egypt J’s list passes northward along the coast, 


1 For a different view see HAURAN. F 
2 In Gen. aiveperieiu [A], eveperceey [E], atvecamcery [L]; in 
Ch, avaycerp [A], aivo- [L]; B om. 
3 In Gen. xagpwvieiu [A], -cAw- [L), yaħàoceiu [E]; in Ch. 
xacdwreerp [A], -Aweru [L]; B om. 
We vedOartecn [A], -Aciu [EL]; in Ch. -Aip [A], -Owcerp [L]; 
om. 
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and mentions Canaan and his ‘sons.’ 


16. J’s 
Canaan, etc. 


Verse 15 names 
two of these—viz., SIDON and Heth. 
The Hittites, or sons of Heth, are treated 
elsewhere (see HiTTITEs). Suffice it to 
notice that for J they are simply an aboriginal Canaan- 
itish people, by the side of the Phoenicians. 

The following verses present several difficulties. 
They contain gentilic nouns, which is peculiar,—not in 
itself, for already in v. 13 f. the genealogical scheme 
has become a transparent fiction, but because of the 
disagreement in form with Sidon and Heth. 

In part the verses suggest the familiar list of Canaanitish 
peoples which Israel is to dispossess, as contained in the account 
of the Exodus and march to Canaan furnished by J and D 
(e.g, Ex.33 Dt.71); but in part they are different. The 
PERIZZITES (g.v.) are wholly lacking. The Canaanites do not 
appear ; Canaan is here, not one among the particular peoples, 
but the comprehensive term uniting all the rest. Heth is an 
unusual form, and is set apart from the rest of the list. There 
are here also five names (v. 17,4) which do not occur in the lists 
elsewhere, and differ from the four preceding (except the 
Jebusites of Jerusalem), in being plainly geographical. 

x. ‘The Arkite’ is a gentilic derived from the city name 
Arka (Ass. Arka, COT; mod. Tell ‘Arka, Burckhardt, Travels, 
162; Rob. BR 3 App. 183), northward from Tripolis at the 
NW. foot of Lebanon. See ARKITE. 

2. ‘The Sinite’ is of doubtful derivation, Del. Par. 282 


proposes to read °3?D and to connect with the city Siannu 


(=Sidnu) ‘on the shore of the sea’ mentioned by Tiglath- 
pileser III. with Arka (and Simzrra) 3 R.946. Strabo (xvi. 2 18) 
mentions a town Szzxza, Jerome (Que@stt. ad loc.) a civitas 
Sini in this region, and Breydenbach (Kerse, 1483) a village Syz 
about 24 m. from Wahr ‘Arka. See SINITE. 

3- On ‘the Arvadite’ see ARVAD. 

4. ‘The Zemarite’ is from the city S7#zi7(ra) mentioned re- 
peatedly by Tiglath-pileser III. and his successors, 745 7% B.C. 
(Schr. COT on Gen. 1018, Del. Par. 2814), and long before in 
the Amarna letters, as Susur (Bezold, of. cit. 155; otherwise 
Winckler, of. cît. 40%); it was known to the Greeks as otpzupa 
(see reff. in Di.) It is perhaps the modern Susza, between 
Ruad and Tripolis (Bad. Pal.) 407; see other reff. in Buhl- 


Ges. Lex., s.v.) Cornill restores D'y in Ezek, 2711 (see 


GAMMADIM). j 

5. Finally, ‘the Hamathite,’ from the well-known city of 
HAMATH (g.v.) on the Orontes. 

All these are places in the extreme N., and can be, 
in most cases, with certainty identified. 

This increases our surprise at finding them combined 
(v. 167.) with the ‘Jebusite and the GIRGASHITE 
(g.v.) and the HiviTE’ (g.v.), which are either in the 
S. or are geographically vague. 

‘The Amorite’ is a name which requires separate treatment. 
We may understand it to be used here in the same sense which 
it bears elsewhere in the stereotyped lists of Canaanitish peoples, 
and assume that v. 16, as well as ‘the Hivite’ in z. 17, 1s not a 
part of J’s original table (see AMORITES). 

The account of the sons of Canaan in J comes to an end with 
two more general remarks: v. 18 ‘and afterward (7.e., after 
Canaan had begotten these sons=in the course of time, by 
degrees) were the families of the Canaanite spread abroad’; 
v. 19 in its turn, gives the boundary of the Canaanites. | 

It is evident from a comparison of vv. 18 and rọ that in both 
cases the Canaanites are the inhabitants of Canaan (Phoenician 


colonies, e.g., are not included). $853, v. 18, must therefore 


mean, ‘spread out so as to occupy the land of Canaan.’ Verses 
15-18, however, contain names (z.e. in v, 16) which certainly 
cover substantially the Canaanitish territory ; z» 186 is not in- 
telligible if the whole space over which they spread is already 
occupied by them. The characteristic names of the present list 
are, however, all in the N., and it seems highly probable that 
the others (Jebusite, Amorite, Girgashite, Hivite) are not 
original, but inserted by a scribe who missed the familiar forms. 

If the above criticism be sound, what J tells us is 
that the original seat of the Canaanites was in the 
N. (=Phoenicia and Hamath), and that they spread 
from that region over Canaan. 

This obliges us to take a further step. a 

Verse 19 cannot give the houndary of these original northern 
Canaanites. It does not even include them, for it goes no farther 
N. than Sidon, and all the other names under consideration 
(Heth, Arka, Sin, Arvad, Simir, and Hamath) are to the north- 
ward of Sidon. Moreover it passes down at least as far as 
Gaza (reading mN, ‘towards Gerar’); but Gaza is near the 
southern border of the Philistine territory, which must therefore 
be included in the Canaanitish border; but evidently the 
Philistines are, for J, not Canaanites (v. 14). i 

It appears, then, that not only the five names in zv. 16 174, 
but also the border-tracing v. 19, are later additions. If this is 
the case, however, the 3453(‘spreadabroad’) of zv. 18 is no longer 
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to be explained by v. 19, and may well refer to the planting of 
Phænician colonies, which is more in accord with the meaning 
of pa (e.g., Gen. 1184 Zeph. 310 Is, 241 Ezek. 11 17 and often). 


The next geographical reference in J is in v. 26. 

Verses 21-25 simply connect the Eberites with Shem, the eldest 
son of Noah, and fix the time of the division of the peoples. 

Verses 26-30 name the sons of Joktan (see JOKTAN), 
and give their locality. The names, as far as identified, 
17. J’s sons Prove,t© be Arabian (see special articles). 

o f Joktan The interior of the Arabian peninsula, 

* whose coast had been skirted by Solomon's 

flects, was gradually disclosing itself. Hadramaut 
(HAZARMAVETII, Gen. 1026 = 1 Ch. 120) appears for the 
first and only time in the OT, side by side with Sheba 
(see § 3). The more settled Arabian communities are 
coming into view. Amalek and Midian, the wilder 
Bedawin of the desert, have disappeared. 1 

Verse 30 gives the limits of the territory of these descendants 
of Joktan :—‘from NH towards 950 the mountain of the East.’ 

The change of Mesha to Massa (gim), a branch of the Ishmael- 


ites, is plausible. Massa would then mark the northern limit of 
the tribes of Yoktin. See MEsHA i. 

Sephar, the opposite limit (12D), must be sought in the S. if 
nen is in the N. It is usually identified (but with doubtful 
warrant) with the ancient Himyarite capital Tafar, perhaps 
(Ges. and Buhl) the seaport of Hadramaut (near Mirbat) now 
called /sftr or sfär (see SEPHAR). 

‘The mountain of the East’ is too general an expression to 
give precision to undefined geographical terms (cp GOLD, § 1c). 

The list of J ends here. It was doubtless once fuller 
than itis now; R hascontented himself with a selection. 

The only sons of Shem to whom J devotes space, besides 
Eber and Peleg, are Joktan and his Arabian descendants. We 
miss, ¢.g., all reference to Aram, which J would not ignore. 

J has contributed only part of the materials to Gen. 
10. We have now to consider the contribution of P. 

The longer the relations with Phoenicia and with 
Assyria continued, and the closer they became, the 
. „greater their effect on the geo- 
= 2 n ae ee graphical knowledge of the Hebrews. 

pes 5 In sae The fall of the Northern Kingdom 

cent. B.C. and the settlement of foreigners in 
that territory meant less to them geographically than it 
would have done if there had been northern writers to 
make use of new knowledge that the colonists brought. 
The exile of Judah took place under very different 
conditions, and, after the Babylonian power had passed 
to the Persians, the religious and literary activity at 
Jerusalem not only manifests a vivid acquaintance with 
distant countries before known only by reports at second 
hand, but also shows that there were men who had 
learned from their own observation, as well as from the 
heterogeneous character of the armies which had con- 
quered them—-men who knew something of the remoter 
campaigns of their foreign sovereigns, and who had a 
growing familiarity with the traffic of the world. 

Accordingly the circumference of P's map is greater 
than that of J. He follows a different order; but, to 
aid in comparison, it will be simpler to rearrange his 
material, and begin, as in the case of J, with the Kast. 

We have particularly a wealth of eastern, north- 
eastern, and northern details. Babylonia is of course 

; familiar (see below) ; Elanı (Gen. 10 22) 
ee and Susiana are now well known,— 

Ta s e Nehemiah was at home in Susa (SHU- 

Cograpay: sian, Neh. 11),—Media (MADAI) ap- 
pears often (Is. 1317 Gen. 102 etc.), and had indeed 
probably been known for centuries (2 K. 176); it is the 
Assyrian Madai (Ramman-nirari [812-783 B.c.]—Esar- 
haddon [681-668]), E. of Assyria, NE. of Babylonia ; 
its capital, ECBATANA (ACHMETHA) is mentioned in 


1 We find Midian still in the later writers of Is. 606 aud Hab. 
37, where they are simply poetic representatives of distant 
peoples. In 1 K. 1118 the text is doubtful (Then.,cp Benzinger). 
As for Amalek, if credence can be placed in 1 Ch. 442% the last 
remnant of it was destroyed in the time of Hezekiah. In Ps. 
837 [8] the mention of it is in a poetic figure, either to designate 
present foes by the title of an ancient foe, or to describe the 
character of the present ones (cp Baethgen). 
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Ezra 62. Persia appears first in Ezek. 2710 385 (see 


however, PARAS), and then abundantly in Ezra. 

Persia is not explicitly connected with Cyrus before the time 
of the Chronicler (when it is superabundantly joined with his 
name; 2 Ch, 3622/. Ezra lıf.8 37 435). The contemporary 
mention of him in Is, 4428 451 does not, it is true, reveal any 
knowledge of Anzan, or Susiana, as his early dominion; but 
neither does it displace such knowledge by the inexact substitu- 
tion of Persia, which afterwards grew so familiar. 


P's list as preserved does not mention Babylon. It 
was needless. Familiarity with Babylonia is of course 
a marked feature of the exilic and post-exilic literature. 

Besides the frequent mention of the Chaldzeans from 
the time of their appearance before Jerusalem under 
Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 2225 2149 etc.) we have frequent 
mention of the land of the Chaldzeans. 

Specific mention, in Jer. 245 2512 (om. ®©, Hi., Gie., etc.), also 


50182545 51454 Ezek. 13 1213; reference, in Jer. 5010 5124 35 
Ezek. 1124 1629 2315 f Dan. 91 (in Is, 2313 the text is corrupt). 
For the Hebrews the land of Chaldzea is the land of 
which Babylon was the chief city. Of an earlier 
Chaldzean home in S. Babylonia they show no know- 
ledge. It was only after Babylon became the Chal- 
dzean capital that the Chaldaeans attained importance 
for Israel (Judah ; cp Merodach-baladan, 2 K. 20). 
Chaldza is identified with Babylon in Ezek. 1213 2316, cp 
Jer. 501; see also Jer. 214 etc. In Ezek, 2315 we have ex- 
plicitly ‘sons of Babylon, whose home-(lit. kindred-)land is 
Chaldza,’ The mention of both Chaldza(ns) and Babylon is by 
far most feque in Jeremiah (Chaldæa 46 times; Babylon 169; 
the land of Chaldæa, especially Jer. 504); the expression ‘land 


of Babel’ (Babylon) is peculiar to Jer. 5028 51 29; ‘the kingdom 
of the Kasdim ’ in Dan. 91 is the kingdom of Darius. 


There is a reference to Southern Babylonia in the 
(land) MERATHAIM (rather Merathim) of Jer. 5021, if 
this is equivalent to the Ass. (sat) marrati, ' sea-land’ 
—zi.e., land on the shore of the Persian Gulf (so Del., 
Schr.). In what part of Babylonia PEKOD (Jer. 5021 
Ezek. 2323) is to be sought is unknown; the cuneiform 
Pukudu does not help us. The general situation of 
SHOA and KOA seems to have been determined (E. of 
lower Tigris). 

1. The absorption of Assyria into the Babylonian 
Empire has not prevented P and his contemporarics 
20. P’s Northern ne Pale an acquaintance 

Geography. with more northern countries, Eastern 

Armenia (ARARAT, 1) had been in- 
troduced to the Hebrews through the account of Sen- 
nacherib’s murder (2 K. 1937), was known—perhaps 
in a wider sense—to the author of Jer. 5127 before the 
Persian conquest of Babylon, and was incorporated 
into P’s version of the flood (Gen. 84). It has been 
observed [§ 4], and it is not a little surprising, that 
neither here nor anywhere do we find biblical mention 
of the Armenian lakes, Van and Urumiyeh. If Arpach- 
shad (Gen. 1022 24; see ARPHAXAD) contains the name 
of Arrapachitis, then P’s knowledge actually penetrated 
into the region between these lakes, and yet he docs not 
name them. MINNI and ASHKENAZ [¢¢.v.] are also 
in Armenia, and RIPHATH and TOGARMAH at least in 
Western Armenia, whilst P knows GOMER [1] (the Gimir- 
rai of the Assyrian inscriptions appear in Cappadocia 
from the time of Esarhaddon); see Gen. 102. It is 
plain therefore that, when P's list was made out, the 
Taurns and the Amanus, although still unmentioned 
(see above, § 6), have ceased to be an absolute barrier. 

The fifth son of Japhet is Tubal, the Assyrian Tabali, and the 
sixth Meshech, the Assyrian Muški (Gen. 102=1 Ch. 15), almost 
always named together; only in Is. 6619 does Tubal appear 
without Meshech (as a distant nation; but @ reads Mogox for 
Heb. *20, see Du., Che. SBOT, Marti), and in Ps. 1205 


Meshech without Tubal ( || or opp. Kedar). Since Bochart they 
have been identified with the Moschi (poexot) and Tibareni. 
Schrader(A FG, é.c.) shows that as late as Esarhaddon the Tabali 
bordered on Cilicia, and that the Muški were just NE. from 
them. They push up from the south like a wedge, between 
Cappadocia and Armenia. Since they appear in the second row 


1 Except such as is indicated by the name Ur Kasdim, which 
J has used, and which P repeats (Gen. 11 31157, cp Neh. 97). It 
1s not certain, however, that P had a definite idea of the site of 
Ur. Still less does it appear that he associated the Chaldæans 
specifically with S. Babylonia. 
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of P’s northern peoples, it is now clear that P knew them before 
they were driven farther N. See TuBAL. 

Tiras (Gen. 102=1 Ch.15)'is the seventh son of Japhet; not 
identified with certainty; on a possible connection with the 
ancient Tyrseni, see TIRAS. 

On the difficult name ‘ Magog’ (Gen. 102) see GoG. We can 
only infer that P set ‘Magog’ inthe N. The traditional identi- 
fication of him with the Scythians (Jos. pers though without 
definite evidence, is plausible. The Scythians came down, as 
fierce northern raiders, late in the seventh century (Zeph. Jer.), 
and little would be known with precision about a region so dis- 
tant as that from which they came. 

2. Before passing entirely away from the N. and E. 
we must notice P's account of the Aramzeans, 

Gen. 1023 gives four sons of Aram who in x Ch. 
1174 appear as sons of Shem, Gether is unidentified. 

For Uz, the connection with Nahor (Gen, 2221) would 
lead us to look beyond the Euphrates, and the relation 
to Aram (Gen. 1023) would make no difficulty. 

The exegetical details of Job will be treated elsewhere. There 
is no objection to locating Uz somewhere ou the N. side of 
the Arabian desert, where indeed Ptolemy (v. 19 2) speaks of a 
people called the Algirae who lived W. of the Euphrates. We 
also find Uz connected with Edom (Gen.3623 P, and Lam. 42r 
[om. G]). So, too, @’s addition to the book of Job refers to 
him as ‘dwelling in the Ausitid land on the borders of Idumaa 
and Arabia.’ l 

On Jer. 2520 see Uz. Del. (Par. 259) claims to have found 
the name Uz, under the form,'mat Ussa,’ on an inscription of 
Shalmaneser II. (Obelisk, 4. 154); if correct, Uz must have been 
near the Orontes, but Winck. (AB 1146) reads Kun(?)-uzza as 
a man’s name. Del. (ZAF 287/.) thinks of the extreme N. of 
the Syrian desert, in the region of Palmyra;2 but Lam. 421 
opposes this. All these data cannot be made to refer to one 
single region ; but Robertson Smith’s suggestion that Uz denotes 
all the scattered tribes—or rather the various tribes who 
worshipped the same god, ‘Aud Gay), a god well known to 
heathen Arabia—is not favoured by the connection of pyy with 
Aram, or with a home E. of the Euphrates, although this is not 
conclusive. 

Masu [g.v.], which occurs only here, is connected by Di. 
(after Ges. Thes.) with Mons Mas(ius), now 7%r ‘:iédin, north- 
ward from Nisibis—the mountain range separating Armenia 
from Mesopotamia (Strabo xi. 142; Ptol. v. 18 2), which may well 
have been peopled by Aramzans. Accepting this conjecture, we 
might proceed to identify Hal, the remaining son of Shem, with 
the district äia (from Ass. Addu, ‘sand’?), mentioned by 
A&ur-nisir-pal in connection with Mons Masius (Del. Par. 259). 
This, however, is uncertain. 

In the time of P light has been pouring over the W. 
also. It is possible, notwithstanding the present order 

; of the names, that Lud, fourth son of 
21. P's Western Shem (Gen, 1022), is to be identified 

erapay: with Lydia, which Cyrus's conquest 
had made familiar. Identification with the African Lud 
(Ludim, v.13) is out of the question; and to connect 
Lud with the Egyptian Rf (Ruten) of Northern Syria 
(WMM _ As. u Eur. 143 f.) is opposed by phonetic 
laws (Erman in CO T, ad loc.), The connection of Lud 
with Shem is no insuperable obstacle to its identification 
with Lydia. See Lup. 

The next name (in geographical order) is quite 
certain. The fourth son of Japhet is Javan =the 
Ionian. In Dan. 821 112 1020, and probably in Zech, 
913 (if the text is correct), the reference is to the 
Macedonian power. In Ezck. 27 13 Is. 6619 the original 
reference to Ionians is more prominent. See JAVAN. 

Four descendants are assigned to Javan (Gen. 104). 
Of these, Tarshish and Kittim, as we have seen, early 
became familiar to the Hebrews ; ELIsHAH [g.v.], which 
occurs elsewhere only in the phrase ‘x »x, ‘ coas¢-lands of 


Elishah' (Ezek. 277), may perhaps be Carthage ; on the 
fourth descendant see DODANIM. ‘The intervening 
spaces offer room for the unnamed islands and coast- 
lands (pñ vx, Gen. 105) so abundantly referred to in 


the later literature. 


1 èv pèr yf katona T Avoleleride emi rots aptors ms "Tdoupacas 
cat "ApaBias. Cp aol fob 322, where @ adds after ‘Elihu. . 
of the kindred of Ram’. . . ms avae:tidos xwpas. 

2 So Jos. (Anz. i. 64) says that Uz (ones) wate the founder of 
Trachonitis and Damascus (cp Jer. Quest. Gen. 1023); but 
whence had he the tradition? . 

3 See WRS Kinship, 261; RS) 43; We. Heid.) 146; and 
on the other side Nöld. ZDAG 40183. Notice too that @’s 
adjectival form aùø[e]irıs points also to a pronunciation ‘Aus= 
‘Aud, there being no distinction in Heb. between the two Arabic 
consonants § and g. 
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The term 'R (DR) is only here in P; but it is characteristic 
of the late literature, and has a consistent, although general, 
geographical use. The singular ‘8 appears in Is. 206 used of 
the Palestinian coast (including Judah) and so in 232 6 of the 
Phoenician coast, and in Jer. 474 of the coastland of CarHTor 
(9.2%, § 1); in Jer. 2522 we read of ‘the kings of the coastland 
which is beyond the sea’ (with kings of Tyre and Sidon). Inthe 
wider application, however, it is elsewhere pl., and is sometimes 
more, sometimes less, defined. It always, as far as can be 
determined, refers to coasts of the Mediterranean. It is other- 
wise quite indefinite (of coast-lands, whether of islands or con- 
tinents, often with idea of distance) Jer. 31 ro Ezek. 2615 18 dts 
2731535 896 Is. 4115 4241012 491 515 5918 609 6619 Ps. 7210 
971 Dan. 1118; fully oP “X Is, 1l 1r 2415 Esth. 101; Daa YR 
occurs Zeph.2rr as in Gen.105; less often the pl. is used of 

articular coasts: of Kittim Jer. 210 Ezek. 276, and of Elishah 

izek. 277; once it means ‘islands,’ Is. 4015, and once (if the 
text is right; see SZOT, ‘Isa.’ Heb. 201) ‘habitable ground,’ 
Is. 4215. The earliest indefinite use of the pl. is Jer. 31 10 Zeph. 
21x3all the others are in Is. (second and third) Ezek. Esth. Dan. 
and late Psalms, unless Is. 11 rı be an exception, which, however, 
in view of the usage, is most unlikely. See further, IsLE. 


In v. 6 P goes on to the sons of Ham. These are 
Kiish, Misraim, Phut, aud Canaan. The first two are 
22. P’s Sons ee ara African, _ poe here is 

of Ham, PrOPably the same as in Is. 81 etc. 
(at@comla)—z.e., the country S. of Egypt 
(see ETHIOPIA). Misraim (see M1zkA1M) has no doubt 
substantially the same meaning as in J (§ 15); Phut 
occurs as early as Nahum (39). 

Also in Jer. (469, with Kūš and Lidim; read perhaps 
Lubim), Ezek. (805 with Kūš and Lud, probably also Lib; 
see Co. ; in both these last as part of the Egyptian army; 2710 
with Paras [see, however, Paras] and Lid, as in the Tyrian 
army; 385 with Paras [see, however, Paras] and Kid as be- 
longing to the hordes of Gog), and in Is. 6619 (Tarshish, Pul 
[rd. Pat, dovs, BQmg-], Lid, Tubal, Javan). In Jer. 469 and 
Ezek. 27 ro 885 © reads coe see Jos.; in Nah. 39 ms puyis 
kat ABves represents D277) C35, 

On the whole & points to identification with the 
Libyans, or a part of them adjoining Egypt on the W. 

For another view see Put. WMM As. u. Eur. 114 f. argues 
strongly on phonetic grounds for Punź (on the African shore of 
the Red Sea); but he minimizes and explains away the evidence 
of ©. He also adduces the order of names in an inscription of 
Darius (v. Spiegel, APK 54 4 30); Putiya, Kustya, Magiya 
—i.e., Punt, on the Red Sea coast (beginning from the E.), 
Kuš, inland, etc. ; but as Fauna=/Javan precedés, the order 
from E. to W. is by no means certain. The whole matter is 
doubtless involved and difficult. 

P’s list of the sons of Misraim has not been preserved ; 
knowledge of Egypt, however, although perhaps not 
covering greater distances than in the eighth century, 
was certainly more intimate, from Takpanhes on the 
frontier (Jer. 437 Jf. etc., Ezek. 3018) to Thebes, far up 
the Nile (Vo; Nah. 38 Ezek. 3014 7% ; see these vv. 
also for other Egyptian cities). Ezekiel (2910) takes us 
as far S. as Aswan (‘from Migdol to Syene’ [read 
Sewān = Aswan)), to say nothing of Cush (see § 23). 

If we reserve Kiish, the only non-African son of Ham, 
according to P's list (as far as preserved to us), is 
Canaan. ‘This represents the pre-Israelitish population 
of the land which bears the same name (see CANAAN). 

Passing over SEBA and HAVILAH (¢.v.), we pause 
23. Ps S at the difficult tribal name Sabtāh (Gen. 

Je Song 107, where 21 codd. have xnaiy||1 Ch. 
of Cush. 1a) 


Tuch and Knobel propose caffaéa or Sabota (see reff. in Di.), 
an ancient Arabian commercial city, Sab. may (but w=p?), 
whilst Glaser (Skizze, 2252 f.) thinks of caf@a (Ptol. vi. 7 30), 
near the (W.) shore of the Persian Gulf. 

Sabteca (Gen. 107) is unknown. See SABTECA, 

We have left Ra'ma(h) (Gen. 107 xpya1 Ch. 19), with 
his two sons. Of these sons, Sheba has been con- 
sidered already (8§ 3, 17). For the other see DEDAN. 

The descendants of Ra ma(h) being Arabian, it is not 
surprising that the same is true of Ra'mah. 

The name occurs elsewhere only in Ezek. 2722 among the 
traders of Tyre (with Sheba), The g in @’s forms (see RAAMAH) 
agrees with Sab. ppp It is plausible to connect with the 
poppavirar (Strabo, xvi. 424), between the pvato. and the 
Xarpapwrirar, for Sab. apais near Mein Qen; SW. Arabia). 
See further RAAMAH. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice ths 
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increase in other exilic and post-exilic writers of names 
of tribes living in the N. Arabian and Syrian desert. 
ISHMAEL (g.v.) is known to J, who specifies the limits 
of the Ishmaelite rovings (Gen, 2518) ; but he is better 
known to P. It is partly that the desert tribes en- 
croached on former Israelitish territory, and so became 
known, partly that the tribes dwelling nearer Babylonia 
became acquaintances of the Hebrews by way of 
Babylon, and partly that the movements of peoples and 
individuals were becoming, from various causes, more 
frequent and extended, and general information more 
widely diffused. The population of the desert between 
Palestine and Babylonia became more definitely known 
to the Hebrews as the Jewish community was preparing 
to take on its later form. Of precise geographical yield 
there is here, however, very little. The list of Ishmael’s 
twelve sons (Gen. 2513 J: [P] =1 Ch. 129 f.) well 
illustrates the facts (see especially Di. and reff. ). 

Such names as Kedar (Jer. 210 Ezek. 2721 Is. 2116 f. 
etc.) and Nebaioth (Is. 607 etc.; see on these, ISHMAEL, 
8$ 2, 4) now begin to appear, and the prophets have 
already begun to use the name Araġian with a definite 
significance (Jer. 2524 Ezek. 2721, see ARABIA, § 1). 

At the end of Gen.107 the list of P is interrupted by that of 
J. Inv. 20 P reappears in a closing formula (as it does also in 
v.31f.). v.22 f. deal with the sons of Shem (see above). With 
v.23 P’s list ends abruptly. 

It remains only to consider a few later notices. The 
trading habits of the Jews, developed in and after 
24. The distant the exile, not only resulted in „the 

: planting of Jewish colonies at various 

Bee foreign centres, such as Alexandria 

Greek Period. 8 d : 


which naturally became sources of | 


geographical knowledge, but also doubtless led them 
in the track of the conquering Macedonians (cp Dis- 
PERSION, § 11 f.) We are therefore not surprised to 
find, in a late book, a mention of INDIA (Esth. 11 89), 
which marks one of the youngest geographical notes of 
the OT and the farthest eastern point reached by 
biblical geography. If the land of Sinim in Is. 4912 
were China, the limit would be much farther eastward ; 
but this interpretation can no longer be maintained (see 
SıNıM). It will be observed that even Strabo knows 
nothing to the E. of India. 

It is noteworthy that down to the time of this late 
reference, even after the long Hebrew contact with 
Babylonia and the adjacent countries to the E., there 
is no sign of acquaintance with the remoter Orient ; nor 
is there even yet any clear token of familiarity with over- 
land trade-routes to countries as distant as India. This 
is quite in keeping with the silence of our Assyrian and 
Babylonian sources on the same subjects, and points to 
the conclusion that such trade-routes were opened much 
later, or were much more insignificant, and perhaps 
shorter, than some have been inclined to suppose. 

The geography of the Apocryphal books shows the 
transition from the older Hebrew geography to that of 
the Hellenistic and Roman worlds. 
We find much of the older geography 
continued and enlarged. Babylon is the familiar scene 
in Baruch, the Song of the Three Children, Susannah, 
Bel and the Dragon, as Media (Ecbatana, Rages) is in 
Tobit. The river HybDASPES [g.v.] appears as a 
novelty in Judith 16 and the city of Persepolis in 2 Macc. 
92. Idumæa, 1 Macc. 429 61 631 etc., is named often, 
Egypt occasionally (eg., 1 Macc. 11113). In the 
distance are the SCYTHIANS (2 Macc. 447), as an example 
of a barbarous people. Arabia in a wide sense is 
frequent (e.g., 1 Macc. 1116). The names of Syria 
(e.g., 1 Macc. 11260), CoELESyRIA (e.g., 1 Macc. 
1069, 2 Macc. 35), and Ptolemais (1 Macc. 515 22 etc. 
now appear; also the harbour of Tripolis (ôtà ro 
kara Tplrrokw Muévos; 2 Macc. 141), Antioch (1 Macc. 
435, etc.), and Daphne near it (2 Macc. 433). 

As we move farther W. there is still more novelty. 
In the sea we have of course Cyprus (2 Macc. 1013 122) 
and the Cyprians (429), and Crete (e.g., 1 Macc. 1067) ; 
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on land we have Cilicia (e.g., r Macc. 1114 Judith] 7 12) 
and Tarsus (2 Macc. 430); Asia as a kingdom (1 Mace. 
86 1113 etc.) ; the Galatians (82; RV ‘Gauls’). Cross- 
ing the Ægean we have ' Alexander the Macedonian’ 
(x Macc, 1x), and besides [h] 9 xerrielu (cp Tòv mepoéa 
kirtéwy Bagidéa 85), in the same verse (and elsewhere) 
thy édd\dda ; the Spartans (omwapridra:) appear, especi- 
ally in r Macc. 1225 f. 20f. We encounter an ' old 
man of Athens’ in 2 Macc. 61; but this is doubtful (see 
GERON). Especially noteworthy is 1 Macc. 1523, which 
contains a list of countries, including Sampsames, Samos, 
Rhodes, Gortyna, Cnidus, Cyrene, to which letters were 
sent from Rome (v. 15). The new power of Rome 
(1 Macc. lio etc.) is often mentioned, and, farthest W. 
of all, the land of Spain (1 Macc. 83). 

The meagreness of reference in these books to territory 
E. of Media and Persia indicates in part a lack of geo- 
graphical interest and in part the ignorance of the 
authors. The Book of Tobit, whose scene is laid in 
Media, shows little trace of real acquaintance even with 
that country. The mention of India in the additional 
chapters of Esther (13x 161) is a mere repetition of that 
in the Hebrew Esther, and that of 1 Macc. 88 is an 
obvious textual error. F. B. 

A survey of NT geography would take us into regions 
that have hitherto hardly come within view ; but such a 
26. NT. SYY is not necessary for the purposes of this 

A * article (see above, introduction). A large 
part of it would almost resolve itself into a study of the 
missionary journeys of Paul (see PAUL, GALATIA). It 
is enough to refer to the wide range of his journeys in 
Asia Minor, Greece, and the Greek islands and lastly 
his journey from Jerusalem to Rome, journeys that are 
familiar from deservedly popular works, the latest of 
which is Ramsay's St. Paul the Traveller (a valuable 
contribution). 

We might almost say that to study the NT geography 
is to study the geography of the Roman province of 
Asia. In fact not only the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles of Paul but also the Apocalypse of John 
(chaps. 1-3) send us mentally on a tour of investigation 
in Asia. It must not be forgotten, however, that whilst 
Rome could be introduced into the OT only by the 
Rabbinic device of taking ‘Edom' as a symbol for 
‘Rome’ (cp EDOM, § 10), ‘ Rome’ itself stands written 
plainly again and again in the second part of the NT. 
Once the great missionary looks even beyond Ronie— 
not merely to Tarshish, but to Spain (Rom. 1524 28). 
Thus the realised and unrealised travelling purposes 
of Paul embrace a large section of the Roman 
empire. Against his will he even visited the island of 
Malta, where Punic was spoken. ‘The soil of Africa he 
never touched, though in a remarkable catalogue of 
countries of the Jewish Dispersion (Acts 29 f.) the 
‘parts of Libya about Cyrene’ are mentioned, and one 
would almost have expected to read in the sequel that 
Africa as well as Asia had been visited by Christian 
missionaries. 

The passage, which, as Blass remarks, is in the style of 
prophecy, runs thus,—‘ Parthians and Medes and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judæa (?) and Cappadocia, 
in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and 
the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and sojourners from Rome, 
both Jews and proselytes, Cretans and Arabians, we do hear 
them speaking in our tongues the mighty works of God.’ 
‘Judæa, however, is plainly a scribe’s error, Jerome would 
read ‘Syria’; Tertullian ‘Armenia’; elsewhere (see INDIA) 


‘Ionia’ is proposed. There is special interest in the mention of 
the Jews from Parthia (see PARTHIANS), 


F. B. ($$ 1-25). 

GEON (rHwn [BNA]), Ecclus. 2427 AV, RV GIHON, 
3 (gv). 

GEPHYRUN (redypoyn [A] om. V, Syr.), appa- 
rently the name of a city, called also Caspin (see 
CASPHOR), which was taken by Judas (2 Macc. 
1213 RV); but the relation between the two names is 
obscure. The former name might plausibly be identified 
with the Gephyrus of Polybius (see EPHRON i, 2), if the 
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‘distance between the proposed sites of Caspin and Ephron 
were not too great to permit this. 

Very possibly © is corrupt (so RVmg.). Some read mów 

epúpais (so cod. 55; cp Vg. firmam pontibus), or yepýpaiw 
eee. Z6.), where yep. might have the sense of ‘dams’ or 
‘mounds.’ AV translates, ‘to make a bridge’ (yedupodr). 

GERA (N13, a compound of 13? § 68; cp Phæn. 
N11; rHpa [BAL]), a prominent Benjamite division to 
which belonged EuD (Judg. 315), and SHIMEI, 1 (2 S. 
165 1916 [17], 1 K. 28). This and the name BECHER 
[g.v.] are the only Benjamite divisions mentioned in 
the historical books. 

Gera is mentioned in late genealogical lists in Gen. 4621 
(ADL adds that he was the father of Arp) and 1 Ch. 835 
(yepa [B v. 5]) etc. (on the complications see H. W. Hogg, JQR 
11102-114 ['98], and cp BENJAMIN, §9 ii. 8). It is omitted in 


Nu. 2638-40, Marq. (Fund. 22) discovers the gentilic *N337 in 
28. 23 365 (MT ‘ Bani the Gadite,’ 137); but see Hacr1. 


GERAH (773, prop. ‘grain,’ Ass. girē, see Muss- 
Arnolt; òßoàos [BAFL], obodus [Vg.], mää, zäzā [Pesh.]), 
Ex. 3013 Lev. 2725 Nu. 3 47 18 r6 Ez. 4512t. See WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 

GERAR (193, repapa [ADEL]), a place (and a 
district ?) in the extreme SW. of Palestine or, perhaps 
more strictly (unless a second place of the same name 
be meant), in N. Arabia—mentioned by J in Gen. 
1019 261617 20 26, by E (?) in Gen. 201 f. (in v. 2 
yalyapapwy [E]), and by the Chronicler in 2 Ch. 1413 
([12] /. ‘yedwp [BA]). 

Since the time of Rowlands, it has been generally 
identified with the ruins called Umm el-Jerar, about 5 
m. S. of Gaza, in a deep and broad torrent-bed called 
Jurf el-Jerér (the upper part of the Wady Ghazza). 
This identification suits 2 Ch. Ze., where, after defeat- 
ing Zerah near Mareshah (J/er‘ask, near Beit Jibrin), 
Asa pursues his foes as far as Gerar ; also Gen. 1019, 
where ‘towards Gerar’ is given as an alternative 
geographical point to ‘unto Gaza’ (even if the latter 
should be a gloss, it is probably correct), and 261, 
where Abimelech, who resides in Gerar, is called ‘king 
of the Philistines’ (Philistia cannot have reached much 
farther S. than the ‘strong’ city of Gaza). It is incon- 
sistent, however, with Gen. 2621 f., where SITNAH and 
REHOBOTH (g.v.) are localised in the valley of Gerar, 
and with Gen. 20: where ‘and he sojourned in Gerar ' 
is an alternative geographical statement to ‘and dwelt 
between KADESH (i.) and SHUR ’ (gg.v.). The passages 
just mentioned absolutely require a more southerly 
situation for Gerar than that proposed by Rowlands 
and adopted by Robinson, Socin (Baed.®) 143), and 
Mihlau (Riehm’s A WB®). For these passages at any 
rate the site fixed upon by Trumbull (Xadesh Barnea, 
63 f. 255) and Guthe (ZDP V 8 ars) seems indispensable. 
SW. of ‘Ain Kadis is the Wéady Jerir, a lateral valley 
of the W. esh-Sherdif, which issues into the W. el- 
“Arish; the name, as Robinson who describes it re- 
marks, nearly corresponds to the Gerar of the OT. 

In short, it is probable that there were two Gerars, 
and that J, who was equally unaware of this and of the 
true situation of Rehoboth and the other wells, con- 
founded them, and consequently made Abimelech a 
‘king of the Philistines,’ which the lord of Rehoboth 
and Sitnah cannot have been. 

This view of the locality intended in the original form of the 
tradition, of which we have J’s recast in Gen. 26, is confirmed 
by the version of the same folk-story given by J in his life 
of Abraham (Gen. 1210-20), where the scene of the story is 
laid in Mizraim. That J understood the Mizraim of this 
tradition to be the land of Egypt, is obvious. There is indeed 
no special Egyptian colouring, but the mention of Pharaoh 
is enough to prove this reference. Elsewhere, however, it 
has been shown (see Mizraim, § 24) that some of the earl 
traditions may have been misunderstood by J, through his 
ignorance of the early application of the term Mizraim (or 
Missor) to a region bordering on Edom, and adjoining the 
‘Wady of Mizraim,’ in N. Arabia (see Ecvpr, Brook oF). 
This region probably included the territory between Kadesh 
and Shur, and also the wells Rehoboth and Sitnah. Winckler 


(AF 1 32) suggests that 3932, 97°, ‘ And he sojourned in Gerar,’ 
in Gen. 201 may be an editorial addition, designed to harmonise 
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the following narrative (E) with that in Gen.26(J). This is 
very probably correct; otherwise we must insert ‘also,’ and 
attach the words in question to v. 2 (so Strack), a most un- 
desirable expedient. The modern name /evdr means ‘ pots’; 
but this is no guide to the sense of the Hebrew Gerar (cp the 
modern name of BEER-SHEBA). 

Of the two Gerars only the first is known to 
tradition. It is, however, not the K-ru-ru of the 
famous list of Thotmes III., which was hardly near 
Gaza (WMM As. u. Eur. 159). Josephus apparently 
knows of Gerara as a Palestinian city (4d¢. i. 121). 
Eusebius mentions it as 25 R. m. S. of Eleutheropolis, 
and as capital of Geraritica (OS 24028; cp 29974 
77 80). It seems to be mentioned in the Talmud 
(Neub. Geog. 65). Sozomen (Hist. 632) says that there 
was there a large monastery. Cp GERRHENIANS, 

T. K, C. 


GERASENES, THE COUNTRY OF THE. In the 
original tradition of the casting out of the legion of 
demons it was, most probably, stated that Jesus was met 
by a demoniac, or by two demoniacs, in the ‘ country 
of the Gerasenes.' The story occurs in three forms, 
and according to both AV and RV, the three evangelists 
differ as tothe scene. In Mt. 828 AV gives ‘Gergesenes,’ 
RV ‘Gadarenes’; in Mk.5: and Lk. 826 AV gives 
‘Gadarenes,’ RV ‘Gerasenes.’ It is not very easy to 
say in each case which is the best reading. 

In Mt., Ti., Treg., WH., and Weiss adopt yadapnyvay; in 
Mk., Ti. and WH agree in preferring yepagyv@v; in Lk., 
WH adopts yepagnvar, but Ti. yepyeonvar (so N). 

‘ Gergesenes’ may, however, be confidently rejected. 
It has arisen out of ‘ Gerasenes,’ and supplies an ex- 
ample of the tendency of the scribes to repeat the 
initial g in gad or gar at the beginning of the next 
syllable (see GIRGASHITE). It was equally the habit of 
the scribes to substitute a well-known for an uncommon 
name. ‘Gerasenes’ therefore is to be preferred to 
‘ Gadarenes,’ if we can only find a Gerasa which was on 
the E. coast of the Sea of Galilee ; to identify this Gerasa 
with Jera (see GILEAD, § 6) is out of the question. To 
start with, we have some reason to expect that there was 
such a place, because Origen (Zz Ev. Joann. 624) states 
that there was an ‘ancient city’ called Gergesa near 
the Lake of Tiberias, and hard by it a precipice, with 
which the descent of the swine into the lake was 
traditionally connected. So also Eusebius (OS 248 14). 

Under ‘Gergesa, where the Lord healed the demoniacs,’ he 
says, kal vov Setxvutae ext Tov öpovs Kaun mapa THY Atuyyy 
TiBeptddos cis Hv Kat of yotpoe KatexpynuvicOycay’ Keita Kai 
avwtépw. Further, in an earlier place (24268), where yepyaces 
is treated of, it is defined as éméxetva tod ‘lopddvov rapar- 
eyévy nóis TO Tadaad qv čaße và) Mavagoy. He adds 
that ‘it is said to be Gerasa, a notable town of Arabia. 
And some say that it is Gadara. And the Gospel makes 
mention of the Gerasenes’; and under Geszrvim, 24424, we 
read that ‘Gergasi is in Basanitis, from which the children 
of Israel were unable to expel the Geshurites’ (cp 127 18 under 
*Gesom’), 

The probability is that Origen and Eusebius had 
really heard of a place on the Sea of Galilee called 
Gersa, and now that it has been shown that ‘ou the 
left bank of the Wady Semak, and at the point where 
the hills end and the plain stretches out towards the 
lake,’ are ruins called Kersa, and that about a mile 
south of this the hills approach within forty feet of the 
lake, terminating in ‘a steep, even slope,’ we can 
hardly doubt that here is the lost Gerasa. ‘The site,’ 
says Sir C. W. Wilson,} ‘is enclosed by a wall three 
feet thick. On the shore of the lake are a few ruined 
buildings, to which the same name is given by the 
Bedouin.’ Thomson (ZB 375), who first of all in- 


_ dicated these ruins, states (in harmony with Wilson) 


that though it was but a small place the walls can be 
traced all round, and there seem to have been consider- 
able suburbs. 
Thomson further states that there are ancient tombs 
in the high grounds about the ruins of Kersa (cp 
1 Recovery of Jerusalem, 368 (71). Cp Schumacher, The 
JSaulan, 179. 
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Macgregor, Rob Roy on the Jordan, 423). About 
Gadara on the Hieromax, caves are also abundant, and 
the territory of the city seems to have extended to the 
lake. GADARA (g¢.v.), however, is at least six miles 
from the lake, and though this is maintained by Keim, 
was certainly not intended in the original tradition. 
The possibility that Kersa is Gerasa is not taken into 
account by G. A. Smith (ÆG 458 f.), who identifies it 
with Gergesa, and considers ‘Gergesenes’ to be ‘ the 
reading supported by the documents.’ 

For a statement of the documentary evidence see WH AJA. 
tr; from which we can hardly avoid the inference that 
Tadapyvav is probably correct in Mt., Depagnvav in Mk. and 
Lk. The decision, however, is not historically of great moment; 
yepaonvev is virtually supported by the MSS which present 

epyeonvery, for the reason given above, and should be preferred. 
With the statements of Eusebius in OS, cp the parallel passages 
in Jerome (viz. 18018 12527). The most important variation is 
at the close of the latter passage, which reads ‘quidam autem 
ipsam esse Gadaram estimant, sed et evangelium meminit 
Gergesenorum.’ The authority of Eus. and Jer. for calling it 
Manassite appears to be merely the general statement in Josh. 
13 29-31. : 

GERGESITES (o1 repyecaio: [BNA]}), Judith5 16 
AV, RV GIRGASHITES (g.v. }. 


GERIZIM, MOUNT (0°14 97 [Sam. writes the two 
words as one, D'MA]; ‘ mountain of the GIRZITES’ 
[g-v.]; less probably from T=), 
‘to cut in two’; the vocalization of a 
certainly primitive name has but slight authority ; 
rap(e)izein [BAFL], but pazipein [A in Dt. 1129 
Judg.97] and rapizfelin [VA] in 2 Macc. 523, EV 
GARIZIM), the mountain (now called Jebel et - Tör) on 
the southern side of the valley or fissure in which 
Shechem lies, facing Ebal which is on the north. 
The height of Gerizim (properly Gerizzim) is 2849 ft. ; 
that of Ebal 228 ft. more. The former is composed 
almost entirely of nummulitic limestone; in its rocky 
slopes are large caverns which were probably once 
quarries. The ascent at the present day cannot be 
called difficult, and the splendid view from the summit 
amply rewards the climb. One feels that if the union 
of N. and S. Israel could only have been accom- 
plished, the sacred mountains Gerizim and Ebal, with 
the beautiful city nestling between them, might have 
been thought by Israel's leaders to have superior claims 
to Mt. Zion and Jerusalem. 

A remarkable description is given of the situation of 
Gerizim in a passage hitherto much misunderstood. 
Moses has set before the Israelites a blessing and a 
curse, and directs them, when they have been brought 
into the land of promise, to ‘put the blessing upon 
Mount Gerizim, and the curse upon Mount Ebal, on 
the other side Jordan, beyond Jericho, towards the 
entrance into Shechem, in the land of the Canaanites, 
who dwell in the House of the Tower beside the sacred 
trees [tree 7] of Moreh’ (Dt. 1129 f. ).1 

The terrible state of corruption into which this passage early 
fell, led Eusebius (OS(2), 243 89) to state that according to the 

Scripture Gerizim and Ebal were ‘near Golgol 
2. Dt. 1129 /. which is Galgala’ (ToAywA, 4 kat Taàyaña. 

ravmys elvor mwAnciov ù ypady SidaoKxer Tò 
Tapigecv xal tod TacBad dpovs), and an acute proposal has been 
made to identify the ‘ Gilgal’ of the received text with the ruins 
called Juléjil, SW. of the valley of Shechem (see GILGAL, $ 5). 
This, however, does not suit the phrase ‘over against (byn) 
Gilgal,’ and on grounds of principle it is undesirable to attempt 
identifications until the passage containing a place-name has 
been thoroughly scrutinised from ithe point of view of textual 
criticism. Juléjil may represent an ancient Gilgal or cromlech ; 
but this does not show that it is referred to in Dt.1130. On 


the other hand, the text, as emended, gives a thoroughly accurate 
picture. 


The ‘entrance into Shechem' is completely com- 


1 Cp Gen.126. We read axssp for mamba; ypvth) for 
“ny; mow for enya: Sauma ma for aaya Saban Sip. See 
Crit. Bib. All that can be done to make MT intelligible has 
been done, Rea) by Dillmann ; but few will call the result 
very satisfactory. C. Niebuhr (Gesch. 1328 7.) has realized the 
doubtfulness of the text; but his suggestions that a highway 
through the land of the Canaanites is spoken of, that Shechem 
is deliberately omitted, and that ‘the Gilgal’ was a circumval- 
lation of Gerizim are hardly felicitous. 
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GHRIZIM, MOUNT 


manded by these two grand mountains, Ebal and 
Gerizim, as indeed the description in another striking 
passage (Josh. 833) also presupposes. ‘Near the 
eastern end, the vale is not more than 60 rods wide’ 
(Thomson), and from the highest gardens in the W. 
corner of Nablus we turn at once to the path which 
skirts the rocky slopes of Gerizim. At no great distance 
is a platform of rock, with a projecting triangular crag, 
about 10 ft. in diameter, from which, as from a pulpit, 
Jotham could easily have shouted his parable in the 
ears of the people below? (Judg. 97), ‘running away' 
afterwards (cp EV’s naive rendering of pm v. 21) before 
Abinielech could take him. Nor is this, probably, the 
only portion of the story of Abimelech which refers to 
Gerizim. When that tyrant heard that all the people 
of the tower of Shechem were gathered together, we are 
told, he took his men to a mountain close by to get 
wood to set their refuge on fire. With axes he and his 
men cut down branches of trees and carried out his 
stern plan (Judg. 947-49). ‘The mountain referred to can 
only be Ebal or Gerizim, and the corruption of Gerizim 
into ZALMON [g¢.v., i.] or Hermon (@#4*) is easy. 
„Dean Stanley's attempt to provide Gerizim with other 
historical associations (the meeting of Abram and Melchizedek 
and the sacrifice of Isaac) can hardly be called a success. The 
Samaritan traditions are of no historical value and have no 
sound biblical basis. One of them even represents Jacob as 
having had his great vision (Gen. 28117) on the summit of 


Gerizim (on the ruins called Löze? [the Luza of OS(2) 2745 
135 13] see Rob. BX). See SAMARITANS. 


There are still two biblical passages in one of which 
possibly or probably and in the other beyond any doubt 


Mt. Gerizim is referred to—viz., Is. 661 
rieinet  Jn.420f. Certainly if Is. 661-4 is post- 


exilic (and it is difficult to maintain any 
longer an exilic date), we can hardly find any other 
concrete object for the passage than that first assigned 
by Duhm—viz., the intention of the Samaritans to 
build a temple to Yahwé on Mt. Gerizim (see ISAIAH 
ii, § 21). Still, owing to the brevity of the passage 
we can scarcely claim more than high probability 
for this conjecture. 

The second passage is also somewhat enigmatical. 
A modern writer quoted by Wetstein 4 remarks on v. 22, 
‘Christ and the woman were both agreed in the object 
of worship. The question she puts is only which is 
the true place for it. But how is that determined by 
the answer?’ The truth is that Jesus goes beyond the 
question of the Samaritan woman. He asserts (or is 
made to assert) that neither the Jerusalem nor the Gerizim 
temple is a fit place for spiritual worshippers, but also 
denies that the Samaritans as a body worship the Father 
(who requires spiritual worship) at all; and he looks 
forward to the time when the Samaritans shall give up 
the cultus on Mt. Gerizim without accepting (as the 
author of Is. 661-4 had doubtless wished) the cultus on 
Mt. Zion. Thus Mt. Gerizim, which loomed above 
Jesus and the woman as they conversed by Jacob's well 
(‘in ¢kis mountain,’ v. 20), gave occasion to Jesus, 
according to the Fourth Gospel, to enunciate the great 
principle of spiritual religion. We must not, however, 
allow ourselves to exaggerate the blame extended by 
Jesus to Mt. Gerizim. Partisans of the temple at 


1 Moore (Judges 246) ascribes this very plausible theory to 
Furrer (Wanderungen, 244 /-); cp also Baed.()256. But as 
Thomson, ZZ [6o] (473) remarks, several lofty precipices 
literally AO Nablus. Similarly Porter (Kitto’s Bzé. Cyclop. 
' Gerizim’). 

2 May we compare the name of the village Talliza, a little to 
the N. of Ebal, sometimes identified with ‘11RZAH (¢.v., 1)? 

3 Kadnig, it is true, sees no necessity for any ‘concrete motive’ 
such as Gressmann suggests (the rebuilding of the temple at 
Jerusalem). The writer of vv. 1-4 wishes to emphasise his 
conviction that only a ‘house of prayer’ (cp 567) was ‘an 
appropriate place of worship for Yahwè’ (The Exiles’ Book of 
Consolation, 201 f. ['99}). Is. 66 1-4 according to him is an exilic 
passage, but 665 7% ‘were added after tue building of the 
temple.’ 

3 Beaia ap. Wetstein (Bowyer, Critical Conjectures, 
143 [1782]). i 

Cp B. Weiss, Evang. des Johannes, 193 ('86). 
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Jerusaleni were, in his eyes, not less ‘sectarian’ than 
partisans of the temple on Gerizim. See SAMARI- 
TANS. 


The summit of this mountain testifies to a succession of 


faiths. The most prominent monument is not the most import- 
ant; it consists of ruins of the castle built by 

4. Ruins. Justinian in 533 A.D. to protect the Christian 

church erected in 475 A.D. (the foundations of 
which still remain). In the centre of the plateau, however, 
is something much more venerable—a smooth surface of rock 
which is the traditional site of the altar of the temple of the 
Samaritans, and therefore their ‘Holy of Holies.’ The cup 
hollow in it resembles those in many Syrian dolmens, and may 
well have been used in primeval times for libations. Conder 
(Syrian Stonelore, 169 A suspects that, though this rock may 
‘once have been enclosed, there was no proper temple. Josephus, 
however, had no interest in exaggerating, and his words are 
plain—‘a temple like that at Jerusalem’ (Axt. xi.82). The 
drafted blocks of the walls of Justinian’s castle may possibly 
belong to a still older structure (Baed.(3) 256). In the founda- 
tions of the western wall there are some ten or twelve large 
stones beneath which tradition places the ‘twelve stones,’ 
brought up from the bed of the Jordan by the Israelites (Josh. 
420). The place where the lambs of the Samaritan passover 
are killed is a short way down the W. slope of the mountain, a 
little above the spot where the Samaritans pitch their tents 
seven days before the feast. For an account of the passover 
ceremony, see SAMARITANS, 

Gerizim rejoices in a copious spring of delicious water (the 
Ras el“ Ain), which may quench the thirst of the scanty band 
of Samaritans at passover time, but was naturally insufficient 
for the multitude gathered on the mountain and slaughtered by 
Cerealis in the time of Vespasian (see Jos. B/ iii. 7 = 

T. K. C 


GERON, an Athenian, introduced by RV™- into an 
account of measures taken by Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the Jewish religion (2 Macc. 61). ‘The text has 
yépovTa "AOnvaiov [VA], which EV renders ‘an old 
man of Athens.’ The || passage, 1 Macc. 144, speaks 
of messengers sent by the king. The leader of these 
messengers would naturally be either a civil or a military 
official under Antiochus. 


Prohably a@yvatoy is a clerical error for avrioyéa; Vet. Lat. 
and Vg. have ‘ Antiochenum,’ which may of course be the con- 
jecture of a translator, but is none the worse because it is 
ancient. It is a further question whether yépovra is not itself 
corrupt; RVmg., perhaps unintentionally, suggests this view. 
But Ewald’s rendering, ‘a senator of Antioch’ (Hist. 5 298, 
n. 5), is very plausible. The name of the official was not 
necessary ; the Ar. vers., however, gives it as Filkfis (see Grimm, 
ad loc.) For a subtle but hardly necessary critical conjecture 
see Kosters, TA. T 12 495 (’78). TRC. 


GERRHENIANS, RV GERRENIANS, THE (ewc 
TWN PENNHPWN [A], €. T. reppHNæwn [V]), evidently 
a term for the southern limit of the Syrian dominion 
under Antiochus Eupator (2 Macc. 1324). The town 
of Gerra (rà yepsa, Strabo, xvi. 233; yeĝjorv Speov, Ptol. 
iv. 511) lay between Pelusium and Rhinocolura, but can 
hardly be intended here, since the coast as far N. as 
Rhinocolura was at this time Egyptian (cp Polyb. v. 803). 
The Syriac reads G-Z-R. More probably, however, we 
should read yepapnywv, which agrees with the reading 
yepapypwy of one MS (cod. 55). ‘From Ptolemais 
unto the Gerarenes’ (see GERAR) would represent the 
whole of Palestine in its widest extension from N. to S. 


Compare the expression in 1 Macc. 1159 where Simon is made 
captain of the country ‘from the LADDER oF Tyrus (about 100 
stadia N. of Ptolemais) unto the borders of Egypt.’ 


GERSHOM (DYA? cp WTA in Sin. Inscriptions, 
and see GERSHOM, GESHAM; rHpcam [BNAFL in 
Ex. and Ch.]; in Judg. rHpcom [B], repcwm [A], 
PHPCWN [L]). 

1. The first-born of Moses and Zipporah (Ex. 222 
183), from whom JONATHAN (2), the priest of the sanctu- 
ary at Dan (Judg. 1830), claimed descent.2 We also 
find a Levitical name Shebuel b. Gershom in Ch. 
2315 /. 2624. The popular etymology, oy 73, ‘a So- 
journer there’ (Ex. Z. ce. ), is followed by @ (ynpoap) and 


1 For the orthography of pena (Sjem) see Frensdorff, 
Massoret, Worterb. 277; the two names are essentially identical ; 
cp Onam and Onan, Hemam and Heman. 

2 Bennett (Zr. 84 ['98] 78) points out a possible reference to 


Gershom in Judg. 177 pyi-n3 Nym, as though, ‘and he (was) 
Gershom.’ 
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Jos. Ant. ii. 13 1 (ynpoos). 
cp CIRCUMCISION, § 2. 

2. The head of the b’ne PH1NEHAS (3), a family in Ezra’s caravan 
(see Ezra 1 § 2, 2 § 13 [1] d), Ezra 82 (ynpowu [BA], -cau [L]) 
=1 Esd, 829 GERSON (rapororouos [B], ynpowy [A], -dau [L}). 

GERSHON (W9), for which in Ch. regularly DWA 
and DWA with the exception of 1 Ch. 6r [527], 
redewn [A], 236 rHpcwn [A]; reAcwn [BAFL]), 
b. Levi, is mentioned only in P and Ch. He is 
the first-born of Levi in Gen. 4611 (ynpowr [AD]), 
Ex. 616 (yypowv [AF]) 1 Ch. 61, and makes up with 
Kěhāth and Merari the three chief subdivisions of the 
Levites. Although the first-born, he is overshadowed 
by the Kehathites (to whom Aaron belonged). His 
sons Libni and Shimei (Ex. 617 Nu. 31821 1 Ch.617 [2] 
237) were known, according to the Chronicler’s con- 
ception, already in David's time (1 Ch. 237-11). 

The sons of Gershon or the Gershonites (wiz ; 
6 yedour[e}. [BAFL], 6 ynpowr[e} [BA]) are num- 
bered at 7500 in the wilderness (Nu. 8 22)—which 
has an artificial look when we recollect that the whole 
number of the Levites is enumerated at about three 
times that number, viz. 23,000 (Nu. 2662). P de- 
scribes moreover their special work at the tabernacle 
and also the position taken up by them on their journey- 
ings (46. 325 424 77). Far more iniportant, however, is 
the notice of the cities apportioned to them (Josh. 
2127 33 ynpow [AL]; 1 Ch. 662[47] 71-76 [56-61] ynpowy 
[A]}; these all lay to the N., in Manasseh beyond Jordan, 
Issachar, Asher, and Naphtali, and if we take this 
in connection with the notice of Jonathan b. Gershom b. 
Moses in Judg. 1830 it would appear that the priests 
of Dan formed a group which traced its origin back to 
Moses, and derived its name from his first-born.! In 
the post-exilic and priestly genealogies the place of 
Gershon b. Moses is taken by Gershon b. Levi; com- 
pare the similar case of ELIEZER b, Moses and 
ELEAZAR b. Aaron. See GENEALOGIES i., § 7. 


GERSON (rHpcwn [A]), 1 Esd. 829 = Ezra 82, 
GERSHOM, 2. 


GERUTH CHIMHAM (0723 MNA), Jer. 4117 Kr. 
See CHIMHAM. 


GERZITES (979303), 1 S. 278 Kt, AV™e-; AV 
GEZRITES. 


GESEM (precem [BNA]), Judith 19, RV GosHEN. 


GESHAM, or rather, as in RV, Geshan HAEN cp 
perhaps }¥/3), b. JAHDAI, a Calebite (1 Ch. 247; 
cwrap [B]: rHpcwm[A], rercwn [L] 

A’s ynpcwu may be due to a misreading, or possibly enough 
points to an original py 3 (so Ki. SBOT, see GERSHOM)} It 
Is noteworthy that in both cases the Calebite name finds evident 
analogies in names of N. Arabian origin. 

GESHEM (04, rHcam [BNA], ric. [L], Goszaz), 
called ‘the Arabian,’ an ally of Sanballat and Tobiah, 
and an opponent of Nehemiah (Neh. 219 61/7. 6} In 
Neh. 66 the name takes the form GASHMU Gogi yore 


[Nta me], om. BN*A; Goszar); the correct form is prob- 
ably Gushamu, a well-known Arabian name (cp Cook, 


Aramaic Glossary, s.v. mwi). 

For the ending -# which occurs frequently in Nabatean in- 
scriptions compare }5°$p [Kr.], Neh. 1214 (RV Malluchi, RVmeg. 
Melicu), JETHRO, and perhaps BOCHERU, and see Nöld. in Eut. 
Nad. Inscr.73; ZDMG 41715. See ARABIA, §3. S.A.C. 


GESHUR (AYA). 1. A territory in NE. Palestine, 
adjoining the Israelite possessions, and reckoned as 
Aramzean (2 S. 158). According to 1 Ch. 223 (om. 
Pesh.), Geshur and other Aramzean peoples took the 
Havvoth-jair from the Israelites. It may often be 
dangerous to treat statements of this kind in 1 Ch. 1-9 


See MOSES, and on Ex. 425, 


1 A portion of the Merarite branch of Levites actually bears 
the name of Mushi—z.e., the Mosaite. Observe that this 
Levitical name, in common with so many more, is remarkable for 
its S. Palestinian associations ; see GENEALOGIES i., § 7 (v.). 
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as historical ; but the statement here made is not in itself 
improbable ; it implies that Geshur was at any rate N. 
of the Havvoth-jair. Still less reason is there to doubt 
the correctness of the geography of Dt. 314 Josh. 125 
(late as these statements are), except indeed as to the 
localisation (in Dt. 4¢.) of the Havvoth-jair in Bashan 
rather than in N. Gilead (see HAVVOTH-JAIR). 

In these passages the Geshurites and the Maacathites 
are mentioned together as bordering on the territory of 
Og king of Bashan, and therefore on that of Israel. 
Hence Guthe (ZDPV 12233), Wetzstein, and G. A. 
Smith incline to place Geshur and Maacah in the 
modern province of Jolin (Gaulanitis); Geshur would 
of course be S. of Maacah. 

Conder (Smith’s D4(2)) and von Riess (Bibel-A tlas(8), '95), 
indeed, still prefer to identify it with the plain of Jédir, which 
is SE. of Hermon and NE. of en-Nukra. This view is not only 
linguistically hazardous, but also involves identifying en-Nukra 
with Bashan, and placing the Havvoth-jair outside the N, 
boundary of Gilead. Furrer (ZDPV 13 198) places Geshur still 
farther E. He identifies it with the Leja, that great lava 
plateau which lies E. of en-Nukra and NE. of the Jebel 
Hauran, and corresponds approximately with Trachonitis ; but 
his reasons are very insufficient. 

It is a disputable point whether Ishbaal was really 
king ‘over Gilead and over the Geshurites’ (2S. 29 
Pesh., Vg.). For two reasons:—First, because in 
Absalom’s time (2 S. 158) ‘Geshur in Aram’ (?) was 
an independent state, and secondly, because though in 
Josh. 1311 (cp v. 13) Joshua is said to have assigned 
Geshur and Maacah to the two-and-a-half tribes beyond 
Jordan, we cannot safely accept this as correct in the 
face of the contrary statements in Dt. 314 Josh. 125. 
The truth probably is that ‘in Aram’ in 2 S. 158 and 
‘Geshurites’ in 2 S. 29 are incorrect readings. See 
GESHUR, 2; ASHURITES. 

In Josh. 125 GB has yepyeget, in Dt.314 @BAFL [but B* 
yaprace, see Swete] yapyage (cp Eus. in OS 244 24, who takes 
ye rouperp to be the city of yepyaoet in Bashan where the Israelites 
did not destroy the Geshurites); GAF in Josh. 125 yerovpe, GL 
yeoovpe. Other forms are: in 2 S. 13 37 14 23 158 yedcovp[BA], 
yeooerp [L]; in 1 Ch, 223 yedcoup [B], yearoup [A], yerovp [L]; 
in Josh. 13 13 yeoerper [B], yeooup[e}t [AL]. In Josh. 125 Pesh. 
exceptionally ae “Endor.' 


2. (“nwin, ‘the Geshurite.’) A district at the extreme 


limit of Palestine, S. of Philistia, Josh. 182 (AV 
Geshuri), 1 S. 278 (EV ‘the Geshurites’; so RV 
in Josh.) The former passage (late) introduces a 
description of the land in the SW. towards Egypt, which 
in Joshua’s old age still remained unconquered. <A 
reference to the northern Geshur is therefore impossible. : 
In the latter passage the Hebrew text gives, as the 
names of peoples or districts attacked by David from 
Ziklag, ‘the Geshurite, the Girzite or Gerizzite (see 
GIRZITES), and the Amalekite.’ @, however, gives 
only two names; one of the first two names in MT 
is doubtless a doublet. Wellhausen, Driver, and Budde 
give the preference to the second name in the form sanc- 
tioned by the Kre, viz. “aq, ‘the Gizrite,’—z.e., the 
Canaanites of GEZER (so RV™-, see Judg. 129; 1 K. 
916). But Gezer lay too far N. It is better to read 
either ‘the Girzite’ or ‘the Geshurite,’! and the latter 
is on the whole the more probable, for the Girzites 
probably belonged to northern or central Canaan. It 
was probably a chieftain of these southern Geshurites 
whose daughter Maacah became one of David’s wives 
and mother of Absalom. He is called Talmai, which 
is also the traditional name of a Hebronite giant 
(Judg. lro; see HEBRON, § 1); David’s close connec- 
tion with S. Palestine is well known, and the list of the 
children born to him in Hebron in 2 S. 32-5 mentions 
the son of Abigail the Carmelite just before Absalom. 
Maacah is given as the name of a concubine of Caleb 
{x Ch. 248). This theory accounts more fully than 
‘he rival view for Absalom’s flight recorded in 2 S. 
1337 (cp 1423 158). In the southern Geshur, close to 
and yet outside of Judah, the pretender would have 


1 Kamph., however, retains both names (ZA W 694). 
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every opportunity of preparing for his revolt. Ahithophel 
(Ahiphelet ?) and Amasa, his chief supporters, belonged 
to S. Judah, and it was the tribe of Judah which was 
principally concerned in the rebellion (cp 2 S. 1911 [12] 
ff). The only objection to this is that in 2S. 158 
Absalom says to David, ‘Thy servant vowed a vow 
while I dwelt at Geshur iz dram.’ ‘This specification, 
however, would rather be expected in 2 S. 1337. It is 
clear that pix ‘in Aram’ is a gloss (for oix3?), sug- 
gested by the vicinity of the northern Geshur to that of 
Maacah. 

The suggestion of Glaser (AT 242) that in Josh. 1321S. 
278 we should read for sy35, wa (see ASsHURIM), should 
also be mentioned ; consistency would then oblige us to change 
Absalom’s ‘Geshur’ into ‘ Ashur.’ 

Bin 1S. Le. gives only yeoerpe =y) ; GAL gives both names 
(yerepe [A] or tov yeooovpatoy [L] and ray yegpatov). After- 
wards, instead of ‘Shur,’ @L gives ‘Geshur’ (yeooovp). In 
Josh. 18 2 GB yerepe, GAL yeoouple}t, Pesh. ‘Endor.’ In2S. 
13 37 G adds eis Thy payas [B] (‘to the land of Maacah’), e. yyy pe 
[A], e. y. xaàaapa [L]. T. K.C. STA C 


GETHER (173, perhaps 1N3=WWY3 [i.e. GESHUR, 
1]; Marq. ZATW 8155; yaðep [AEL]), one of the 
‘sons’ of ARAM (Gen. 1023, 1 Ch. 117 yeOep [L]). 


GETHSEMANE (re@cHmanei [Ti. WH]—~.c., 
‘oil press,’ see OIL; the word is Aramaic, but the 
LI form somewhat uncertain [=(D)12Y N}, 

. In NT. = 

Dalm. Gramm. 152. ‘The forms yesen- 
Haver, ynoap.=(O)DY N3]; GETHSEMANI, GESE- 
MANI) is given in Mt. 2636 Mk. 1432 as the name of 
the place to which Jesus retired with the disciples after 
the Last Supper. In both passages it is called ywplov 
(see FIELD, 9); EV renders ‘place’ (but see RV™E); 
the word answers to the Latin predium (so Vg. in Mk., 
but vëlla in Mt.). What is meant is a piece of ground 
enclosed by a wall or fence of some sort; this is con- 
firmed by Jn. 18:1, which speaks of a ‘ garden’ (xj7os ; 
see GARDEN, § 7) and uses the expressions ‘ he went in’ 
({eloHAOev, v. 1) and ‘he went out’ (é£9\Gev, v. 4). Lk., 
like Jn., does not name Gethsemane and uses the vague 
expression ‘ place' (róros ; 2240). Possibly it belonged 
to owners who willingly afforded access to Jesus; at all 
events, he was in the habit of resorting to it (Lk. 2137 
2239), and the habit was known to Judas Iscariot. 
Doubtless the enclosure contained a press, perhaps also 
a house in which the other disciples, apart from Peter, 
James, and John, may have sheltered. It has been 
conjectured that the owner may have been Mary the 
mother of John Mark, that she may have had some 
kind of country-house there, and that the young man 
mentioned in Mk. 1451. may have been Mark himself 
suddenly aroused from his slumbers. In any case, we 
know that Gethsemane was situated (Jn. 181) to the E. of 
KIDRON [g.v., § 3] and was regarded as belonging to the 
Mt. of Olives (Lk. 2137 2239). Thus we have to think 
of Jesus as quitting the town by one of the gates of the 
eastern wall, descending into the Kidron valley, crossing 
the bed of the brook, and reascending on the other side. 
It is at Gethsemane that the touching scenes recorded 
by the evangelists are placed—the agony and prayers 
of Jesus, the sleep of the apostles, the arrival of Judas 
and his train, the arrest ; the NT does not enable us to 
fix the site more exactly. 

Tradition became more precise. From the fourth 
century onwards, perhaps from the time of the visit of 

ike the Empress Helena, the garden of Geth- 
2. Tradition. semane has been shown a the foot of the 
Mt. of Olives on the left bank of the Kidron, some fifty 
yards from the present bridge. 

Eusebius tells us that in his day the faithful were diligent in 
prayer at the place, and Jerome says it had a church (OS(2) 
13024; 24820). The Franciscans, to whom the ground now 
belongs—it measures about 150 ft. by 140—-surrounded it with 
a wall in 1848, adorned it with chapels, and laid it out as a 


European garden with walks, borders, and beds (the oriental 
garden is a plantation of trees; see GARDEN). 


1 See 4/SLZ 16153 159 /. 
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It contains eight old olive trees which pilgrims 
willingly believe to date from the time of Christ, or at 
least to come from trees of that date. On the other 
hand, it has to be remarked not only that olives are not 
in the habit of attaining so great an age, but also that, 
according to Josephus (B/ vi. 11 /-}, all the trees about 
Jerusalem were cut down by the army of Titus at the 
time of the siege. The earliest trace of a tradition 
relative to the olives of Gethsemane does not go back 
farther than to the sixteenth century. Some hundred 
yards to the N. of the garden a cave (ancient cistern), 
transformed into a Latin sanctuary—the Grotto of the 
Agony—is shown; the suggestion is that here is the 
place spoken of by Lk. (2241) as ‘about a stone’s cast’ 
from where the three apostles were. The Greeks have 
a garden called Gethsemane close to but distinct from 
that of the Latins ; the Russians also have built a church 
in the neighbourhood, See PEFQ, 1887, p. 159; 
1889, p. 176. 

The authenticity of the site, then, is not demonstrable ; 
but neither is it utterly improbable. In reality, however, 
the scene must at all events have been larger. It may 
have been perhaps more to the N., or more to the S., 
in the valley ; or, more probably still, further to the E., 
higher up on the western slope of the Mt. of Olives, 
though not on the very top—a site ill adapted for a 
retreat (Reland, 857). If Lk. (2137 2239) had said ém} 
instead of els (Tò Spos), the expression would have been 
more conclusive against the traditional site (Eus. OS®) 
24820 has mpds TỌ öper; Jer. OS®) 13024, ad radices 
montis Oliveti). ‘The Emperor Hadrian caused exten- 
sive terracings to be made in the Kidron valley ; by these 
doubtless the previous contours were considerably 
modified (PEFQ, '93, p. 80). 

Robinson, BRE) 1234; Tobler, Die Siloahquelle und der 
Oelberg, 191-229, Dritte Wanderung nach Palestina, 353-553 

Gatt, Beschreibung über Jerusalem, 211 f., 

3. Literature. Furrer, Wanderungen durch das HL}, 79- 

81; Keim, Leben Jesu von Nazara, 3297- 

30r; Guérin, Jérusalem, 288 /.; Petavel, ‘Le Domaine de 

Gethsémané,” Chrétien Evangélique, ’88, pp. 219-25; ‘The 

House of Gethsemane,’ Expos. 1891 a, pp. 220-32; Le Camus, 

Voyage aux Pays Bibliques, 1252-56; Conder, Bible Places, 
204. LU. G. 


GEUEL (ONINI, ‘majesty of God’; cp Gray, HPN 


ato; Sam. ON; royAiHA [BAFL]; toyAiHA 
[B*(foot}b] ; GUEL), b. Machi, a Gadite (Nu. 18 rs). 


GEZER (113, cp two places, one of them near 
Aleppo, called el-Jazra [Yaktt, Mxjam al-buldan, 
271 4.1]; most usually razep [BAL]), an 
ancient Canaanitish city said to have been 
conquered by Joshua (Josh. 1033 [razHc, BA] 1212), 
and situated on the S. border of Ephraim (165, not in 
MT [cp wv. 3]; razapa [BA], -pwn [L]); towards 
the W. (1 Ch. 728); a Levitical city (Josh. 212r 
[razapa, B; -zepa, L), 1 Ch. 667 [s2]). It remained 
Canaanitish (Josh. 16x0 Judg. 1 29) until ‘ Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt,’ or, as has been conjectured, Pir'u, king of 
the N. Arabian Musri (see GENUBATH, HADAD i. [3], 
MIZRAIM, § 2 [4]), took and burned it, and gave it as 
a marriage portion to his daughter, Solomon’s bride 
(1 K. 916, yeep [A]; for B see 433; L53); Solomon 
fortified it (v. 17). It is mentioned in 25S. 525 (AV 
GAZER, yagnpa [BAL]) = 1 Ch. 1416 (yagapa [B], -tnpa 
[AL] = MT m3) as the limit of David’s pursuit of 
the Philistines ; obviously it was on the border of the 
Philistine territory. In 1Ch. 204 ‘Gezer’ is given 
where the text of Samuel (2S. 2118) gives ‘Gop.’ 
As Maspero has pointed out, it is the Kazir (W. Max 
Müller, Ka-di-ry) of Thotmes III.’s list of names of 
Palestinian cities (RPC) 55x); in the Amarna tablets it 
appears as Gazri, whose ruler Yapahi protests his fidelity 
to the Pharaoh (XB 5328 f.). On its share in the revolt 
against Rameses II. see EGYPT, § 58; and on the 
mention of it in the ‘Israel inscription’ see EGYPT, § 60. 

As Gazara (yafapa) it is frequently mentioned in the 
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Maccabzean wars (1 Macc. 415 etc.); see GAZARA. In 
the time of John Hyrcanus it was taken by Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes; but at the conclusion of the war the 
Hasmonzeans were permitted to retain it, apparently 
through the intervention of the Romans (see Schiirer, 
GIV 1206 f. ). 

By Strabo (xvi. 229) it is mentioned as yadapis ‘which also. 
the Jews appropriated’ ; but he seems to have somewhat confused 
it with Gadara beyond Jordan. In Josephus (Azz. xii. 7 4) the 
form yaapa also occurs for Gezer, and, in a Notitia Episco- 
patuum, peyeov yaddpwy near Azotus is distinguished from 
yaéecpa between Pella and Capitolias. At a synod in Jerusalem 
in 536 there were two bishops, each of Gadara. In the OS 
(24416; 127 ro) it is Gazara (yagdépa a ‘villa’ or køn) 4 m. 
northward from Nicopolis. (See ZDPV 17 36-41.) 

The long-lost site of Gezer was discovered in 1873, 
by Clermont-Ganneau, close to the village of Abi 

2. Site Shisheh, a little to the S. of Ramleh, towards 

3 * Jerusalem. It is the high and isolated point 
known as Tell Jezer, which being just 4 m. W. by 
N. from ‘Amwas (Emmaus-Nicopolis) is no doubt the 
Gazara referred to in OS. The Tedd is described (see 
PEFM 2428-440) as having terraces of rude stone, and 
a sort of citadel at its eastern end. There are also 
rock-hewn tombs, and a great reservoir near the modern 
European farm, and the correctness of Ganneau’s 
identification is placed beyond dispute by his discovery 
of three bilingual inscriptions—one of which includes. 
the word 513 ‘Gezer’ 1—which are placed palaeographically 
between the Hasmonzean and the Herodian periods. 

For the present state of the archzological questions which 
have been raised, see his Archeological Aesearches in Pales- 
tine, 2257; Recueil d’Archéol. Orient. 1351-391, cp 4or. 
Ganneau has shown that Tell Jezer is the Mont Gisart, near 
which in 1177 Baldwin IV. gained a victory over Saladin, See 
also Lagrange, Rev. Bibl. 1899, pp. 422-427. 

GEZRITES, THE (ait), Kr., for which Kt. THE 
Gerzires (AV™8-) in 1S. 278 (o pezpaioc [AL]), 
where RV more corrcctly has GIRZITES (¢.v.; see 
also GIRGASHITE), mg. GIZRITES. The GESHURITES 
(see GESHUR, 2) and the Gizrites (?) are mentioned 
together. ‘The Gezrites' might mean the Canaanites, 
of GEZER [g.v.], but more probably should be deletcd. 
See GIRZITES. 


GIAH (73; rat [BA], priez [L]), supposed to be 
the name of a place on the road in which Joab pursued 
Abner (2S, 224). See, however, GIBEAH, § 2 (6). 

GIANT, GIANTS. 1. ND], DDJ, raped’ ; DINE, 
reph@ im, 2S. 2116 f: Gen. 145 etc., see RAPHAH (2), 
REPHAIM (i.). According to Duhm, Rephaim means. 
(a) giants, (6) the shades (Zanes), inasmuch as the God- 
defying giants were hurled into Shé6l and became the 
chief among the inhabitants of Shédl. See, however, 
DEAD, § 3. 

2. nro"), nephilim, Gen. 64 Nu. 1333t. See NEPHILIM. 

3. N33, gibbdr (yvyas, often in ©). The rendering is based 


on the Ar, use of jaġġārun for ‘giant’ (cp Gen. 64); but moderns 
prefer the sense ‘ warrior’; cp David's g7/ééris or ‘ warriors.’ 


4 DPY, ANAK1M [g.v], may also be explained as ‘ giants.’ 


GIBBAR (133; taBep [B]. ra. [AL]), a district of 
Judah mentioned in the great post-exilic list, Ezra 220 
(see EZRA ii. § 9, § 8c). 

It has been proposed to read pya3, ‘Gibeon’ (so Berth.- 
Ryssel as in | Neh. 725, yaBawy [BXAL]), but against this see 
G1BEON, § 3. Guthe prefers 11°32 or n m3 following 1 Esd. 
517 (RV BAITERUS; [viol] Bartnpovs [BA]). See BETHER i. 

GIBBETHON (1024; raBadwn [BAL]), a city 
which, according to 1 K. 1527 1615 (raBawn [B]), 17, 
in Baasha’s time and after it, belonged to the Philis- 
tines, and was apparently their frontier fortress towards 
Ephraim (see PHILISTINES). Possibly it is the sarme 
as Gibeah of Phinehas (see GIBEAH, § 2[2]). In Josh. 
it is Danite (1944; Beyedwv [B], yaBaréwy [L]) and 


1 The entire inscription, which is very short, is read 513 prn.. 
which M. Ganneau (Researches, 2 264) rightly renders ‘ boundary: 
of Gezer,’ and supposes to define the sabbatic limit. 
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Levitical (2123; yededav [B*], yeOaiBar [Bvid], yaBe- 
Owr [A], yeB@wv [L)). 

Conder'’s identification with Kibbiah, to the NE. of Lydda, 
reappears in PEF map, but not in those of Fischer-Guthe or 
Buhl. Kibbiah does not appear to be an important site. G. 
A. Smith (A/G 351) favours it; but it is surely too far N. for 
a Philistine stronghold. All memory of Gibbethon seems to 
have been lost from a very early date. Eusebius and Jerome 
(OS(2) 12815; 24652) after enumerating several places named 
Gabathon, content themselves with adding : ‘there is also another 
yaßaĝwv (Gabatha) of the Philistines in the Book of Kings.’ 


GIBEAH. Any isolated eminence such as those 
which abound in the central plateau of Palestine might 
be called ny), gibah, as distinguished from żar, 
‘mountain,’ ' mountain range,’ or ‘ mountain district.’ 
The distinction cannot, however, be rigorously carried 
out. 

We will first consider the two places called Gibeah 
without any descriptive qualification. It must be borne 

: in mind that Geba, Gibeah, and Gibeon 
AA are very liable to be confounded ; for 
* example, in Judg. 2010, and perhaps 
in v. 33 (but see Budde, ad Zoc.), 'Geba' should be 
‘Gibeah'; in v.31 ‘Gibeah’ should probably be 
‘Gibeon’ ; in v. 43 ‘Gibeah’ should perhaps be ‘ Geba.' 
So, too, in 1S. 13215 142 16 ' Gibeah’ has been written 
in error for ‘Geba’; and in 2 S. 216 ‘Gibeah of Sanl’ 
for ' Gibeon’ ; see the commentaries of Moore, Budde, 
and H. P. Smith. On1K. 1522 see GEBA, 1, and on 
1 Ch. 829 (= 935) see below. 

1. A city of Judah, included in the same group with 
places to the SE. of Hebron (Josh. 1557; yaSaa[BAL)]). 

In 1 Ch. 249 it is called Gibea (NYy22; yaad [B], -Baa [A], 
yaßßaa [L]), and a Calebite origin is assigned to it. It may be 
(see Di.) either the Gabaa (yafaa) or the Gabatha (yafaéa) of 
Eus. and Jer. (OS) 24655; 12818). There is a Kb‘u, no. 114 
in the name-list of Thotmes HI. (R P(2) 5 53). 

2. (yaBaa [BAL]; 6 Bourds [often in G4]; of Bovvol 
[Hos. 58]). A city of Benjamin ('G. of Benjamin,’ 
1S. 132 [?] yaSee [B], 15 [om. A], 1416 yaßee [B]; cp 
Judg. 1914; also ' G. of the children of Benjamin,’ 2 S. 
2329 yaßaeð [B], but G+ has rod Bouvot). It seems to 
be identical with GIBEAH OF SAUL (hing nyaa), 1S. 


114 (yaBaa@a [A*], yaada [A?*], Bouvdy [L]), 132 
(yaBee [B]), 1534 (Boudry [L]), 2 S. 216 (yaßawr [BA], 
Bow@ [L]), Is. 1029 (G ayyar), but not with the 
GIBEATH of Josh. 1828 (ya8aw@ [BL], -aað [A]), nor 
with ‘ Gibeah of God" (see § 2[3]). In Hos. 58 99 (© 
Tod Bovvod), 109 (© re Bovr@) it is called ‘ the Gibeah’ 
(nyaan). The reference in Is. 1029 is important as clearly 
distinguishing the two places Geba and Gibeah. The title 
‘Gibeah of Saul’ implies that this was Saul’s birthplace 
{cp SAUL); probably the true text of 1S. 9: and of 
1 Ch. 829 (=935) stated distinctly that Saul’s father 
was of Gibeah of Benjamin.! The gentilic Gibeathite 
Coya i; 6 yeBwOelrns [BN], 6 yaBawvirns [L], ò raBa- 
6irns [A]) occurs once (1 Ch. 123). 

Gibeah was the scene of one of the most elaborate 
narratives of the Book of Judges; chap. 20 describes 
how the assembled tribes captured the guilty city of 
Gibeah, and destroyed the Benjamite army, except 600 
men (see BENJAMIN, § 5; JUDGES ii., § 13).2 In the 
history of Saul frequent mention is made of the royal 
city (references above). Two passages are specially 
helpful in fixing its situation, From Judg. 1912-14 it 
appears that Gibeah was on or near the main N. road, 
and S. of Ramah; and from 1 S. 102-7 10-13 that from 
Beeroth (see below, § 2[3]) to Geba and from Geba to 
Saul's home was an easy journey. Both passages become 
intelligible if Gibeah is located, as Gross and Valentiner 


1 In 1Sam.91 read with Marq. (Fund. 15) yoa nyaap 
(i for men), and in r Ch.829 correct ‘Gibeon’ into ‘Gibeah’ 
(Che.). ‘The Bichrites (see Bicur1) dwelt at Gibeah. On ‘the 
father of Gibeon, Jehiel,’ see JEIEL, 2. 

_ 2? Wi.’s attempt to show that the ark was brought by some 
into connection with Gibeah, need hardly be considered here 
(see BENJAMIN, § 6). 
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first suggested,! and as Robinson established, at Tell (or 
Tuleil) el-Fūl, a bare conical hill (2754 ft. above sea- 
level) about 4 m. N. of Jerusalem, towards er-Rām. 

According to Josephus, ‘ Gabath Saul’ was from 20 to 30 stadia 
from Jerusalem on the way thither from Gophna (Ant. v.28 
and BJ v.21 combined), which suits the proposed site. Moore, 
however, would have been inclined from the narrative in Judg. 19 
to look for a site somewhat nearer to er-Ram. 

There’ are several place-names compounded with 
Gibeah or Gibeath ; 1-3 are represented as such in RV™E., 

1. GIBEATH HA-ARALOTH (pya3 
mbya ; Bovvòs Trav åkpoßvoriĝr), ‘the 
hill of the foreskins,’ RV™8- of Josh. 
53 (J), between the Jordan and Jericho, connected with 
the report of the circumcision (cp GILGAL i., § 1). 
The name suggests Aralu, a Babylonian name for the 
kingdom of the dead ; a popular etymology arose when 
Aralu had been forgotten (Che.). For another view see 
Stade, ZAT W, ’86, p. 132 7 See also HELKATH- 
HAZZURIM. 

2, GIBEAI OF PHINEHAS (onys ny33; yaßaap [B], 
yaßaað [AL], ¢[e]ivees), a city (cp Jos. Ant. v. 129) in 
Mt. Ephraim where Aaron’s son, Eleazar, was buried 
(Josh. 2433). Possibly it is the same as GIBBETHON. 

Perhaps the Geba (yna) of Eus. and Jer. (O.S(2) 248 3 130 5), 
which was 5 R. m. from Gophna (Jifna) on the road to Neapolis 
(Nablus), and, according to PEF Alem. 2290, corresponds to 
phia NW. of Jifnā, and only x hr. from Tibneh (Timnath- 

eres). It is of no importance that the tombs of Eleazar and 
hinehas are shown at ‘dwartd, situated in the plain of 
Makhna, SE. of Mt. Gerizim. 

3. GIBEAH OF Gop (paba ‘3, © ròv Bouvdv 70d Oeod 
18.105; but in w 10 a simple ‘Gibeah’ [B84 rév 
Bovvòr, ŒL rdv Baya Bovvór] occurs). The locality is 
defined as being ‘ where is the pillar of the Philistines’ 
(see SAUL, § 2n.), and, since this definition was thought 
necessary, it may be questioned whether Stenning 
(Hastings, DB 2170a) is right in identifying it with 
Gibeah of Saul. Prof. G. A. Smith (4G 250) considers 
it to be the modern Ramallah (Ewald’s Ramah), about 
10 m. N. of Jerusalem. The names agree in meaning, 
and the situation of Ramallah is quite consistent with 
regarding TABOR [¢.v., ii.] in 1S. 103 as a corruption 
of Beeroth (Bireh) and with the identification of Gibeah 
of Saul with Tell el-Fūl. Still, the mention of the ‘ pillar 
of the Philistines’ is more favourable to the view that 
the Gibeah of God is identical with Geba (2.¢., Jed’). 
We may suppose that Saul went straight across the hill- 
country from Beeroth (' Tabor’ in MT) to Geba, and 
thence by Ramah (15. 1013, see below) to Gibeah of 
Benjamin. 

In 1S. 1013 ‘he came to the high place’ should be ‘he came 
to ha&-rdémah'—i.e., to Ramah (er-Ram). GBA has eis rov 
Bovvov, GL eis rov Bovvov Baya; cp v. ro, Either Saul's uncle 
dwelt there, or something has fallen out of the text between 
v. izand v.14. This is the easiest emendation. 

4. THE GIBEAH OF (THE) MOREN (Judg. 71). “See 
MOREH i. 

5. THE GIBEAH OF (THE) HACHILAH (15S. 2319 
261). See HACHILAH. 

6. THE GIBEAH OF AMMAH (2 S. 224). 
in great disorder. 

Was there any ‘wilderness of Gibeon’? and how was it that 
the pursuers got no farther than the district of Gibeon by 
sunset? Supposing some transposition and corruption to have 
taken place, an intelligible view of the situation can be 
produced. pyan ‘Gibeon’ may be a corruption of pyas, 


‘Zeboim,’ and apy, ‘ Ammah’ of mpm, ‘Adummim.’ In 18S. 
13 18 (see H. P. Smith) we read of ‘the hill which overhangs the 
valley of Zeboim.’ The same hill may be referred to here under 
the name Adummim. The ‘ascent of Anummim’ [g.v.] is the 
ascent which leads up from Jericho to the fad ‘at ed-Dam; some 
overhanging hill may, however, have borne the same name. 


Read, therefore, 9327 JT D yaya ta DOY TN D'ON ny2 
‘(when they were come) to the hill of Adummim which fronts 
the valley of Zeboim towards the desert.’ 2 


2. Compound 
names. 


The text is 


1 St.Kr. '43, p. 1082; ZDMG 12 161 f. (Moore, Judges, 414). 

2 It will be noticed that the pin py here becomes 3 and is 
attached to the word which probably underlies pya We. and 
Bu. eliminate mj altogether, and suppose the +3 to be a ditto- 
gram; they read x for p, and prefix it to 777. 
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7. THE GIBEAH OF GAREB (Jer. 31 39). 
ii, 

8, 9, 10. Conjecturally, the Gibeah of Baal-perazim 
(see GiBEON, § 1), Gibeath-jarib or Gibeath-jearim 
(see KIRJATH-JEARIM, § 1); and Gibeath-Elohim (in Is. 
1032; see Nos). TK: C 


GIBEATH (NY33: raBaae [A], raBawe [L] 
r.-(1apeim) [B]), Josh. 1828. Usually identified with 
Gibeah of Saul, but perhaps rather a fragment of 
Gibeath-jearim[?]; see KikJATH-JEARIM, § 1. 


GIBEATH-HA-ARALOTH (midava nya), Josh. 
53 RV™s-, See GIBEAH, § 2 (1); CIRCUMCISION, § 2. 

GIBEATHITE (MY23), 1 Ch.123. See GIBEAH, 
§ x (2). 

GIBEON (}Y13, raBawln], BAL), a city of the 
Amorites (28.212), or more definitely of the Hivites 
(Josh. 937). According to a redactor it 
was even ‘greater than Ai’ (Josh. 102) ; 
but we can estimate its importance better from the fact 
that it was the head of a tetrapolis or confederacy of 
four cities, to which Chephirah, Beeroth (not perhaps 
the Beeroth which is disguised under MT’s ‘Tabor’ in 
1S. 103, and which is the modern Bireh, but a place to 
the SW. of Gibeon?), and Kirjath-jearim also belonged 
(Josh. 917). ‘The humorous story of the deception by 
which they escaped the fate of Jericho and Ai is well 
known. It is evidently the attempt of a later age 
to account at the same time for the long independence 
of Gibeon and for the use of the Gibeonites (my37 ; ol 
yaBawr[ekrac [BN*AL; Ayaßwvirns N* once]) for 
slave-service in the Solomonic temple. The story of 
the war of ‘the five kings of the Amorites’ against 
Gibeon in Josh. 101-5 is but the sequel of the story of 
the Gibeonitish ruse, and is therefore both untraditional 
and unhistorical; this does not, however, necessarily 
involve the rejection of the at any rate traditional battle 
near Gibeon (Josh. 1010-14) ; see BETHHORON, § 3. We 
next hear of the Gibeonites in the reign of Saul, though 
the event referred to, as most critics have held, is not 
mentioned in due chronological order (cp Stenning in 
Hastings’ DB 21706). Tradition told of a three years’ 
famine in David's time, which was regarded as a punish- 
ment for Sauls having ‘slain the Gibeonites’ and 
‘thought to destroy them’ (2S. 21:17). The motive 
of Saul is said to have been ‘zeal for the b’ne Israel’; 
the continued occupation of cities and villages by the 
Gibeonites (cp 2S. 215, end) was inconvenient for the 
Israelites. It has been pointed out elsewhere (see Nos) 
that the deed referred to was not improbably the 
massacre described at length in 1S. 2217-19. We can- 
not, however, suppose that the priests of the sanctuary 
of Gibeon (' Gibeon,’ not ‘ Nob,’ must be read in rS. 
211[2] 2291119) at the time of the massacre were 
Israelites. They must surely have been Gibeonites, and 
the fact that the Gibeonite priests aided and abetted 
David was probably the excuse which Saul urged for 
decimating the Gibeonite population. 

The ‘ pool of Gibeon’ attained a melancholy notoriety 
through the event related in 28. 212-32 (but see 
HELKATH-HAZZURIM ; in v. 24 GE" rod Bovvod). It is 
mentioned again in the account of the violent conduct 
of Ishmael b. Nethaniah after he had assassinated the 
Jewish governor Gedaliah (Jer. 4111 7). Another act 
of blood-guiltiness was placed by tradition at the ‘ great 
stone which is in Gibeon’ (2 S. 208-10 ; @* rod Bovvod) ; 
perhaps it was recorded in order to degrade the stone, 
which had been treated as sacred like the ‘great stone’ 
at Beth-shemesh (1S. 614). The desecrating aet was the 
murder of AMASA [¢.v., 1] by Joab. A brighter memory 
was that of Yahwè’s great deed ‘in the plain (poy) by 


See GAREB 


1. History. 


1 So Buhl, Geeg. 173. 
2 Where the ‘tent of Yahwé' referred to in 1 S. 17 54 (emended 
text: see Nos) really was, may be left uncertain. 
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Gibeon’ (Is. 2821), if the Gibeon referred to is really 
the well-known city of that name, and if Isaiah's words 
may be explained by 2 S. 525 (@), where David is said 
to have routed the Philistines ‘from Gibeon to the 
approach of Gezer’ (so, too, 1 Ch. 1416, where @® has 
yaßwv). Gibeon, however, though more possible than 


_ Geba (see Stenning in Hastings’ DB 21712), is still too far 


from the Plain of Rephaim to be the starting-point of 
David's pursuit of the foe. Perhaps in all three passages 
we should read ‘Gibeah’ and suppose the hill-town of 
BAAL-PERAZIM [g.v.] to be meant. 
We have already seen that there was an important 
sanctuary at Gibeon in the time of Saul—most probably 
a Canaanitish sanctuary. Early in the 
2. The : f Sol $ ah ti 
Sanctuary reign of Solomon we meet with this 
* sanctuary again, and this time it is un- 
doubtedly Israelitish. One of the young king’s first 
cares was to go to Gibeon to sacrifice, ‘for there was 
the great high place’ (1 K.34); the antiquity of the 
notice is proved by the anxiety of the Chronicler to 
justify the action of Solomon by the assumed fact that 
the tent of meeting and the brazen altar were at Gibeon? 
(2Ch.13). It is certainly remarkable that the sanctuary 
of Gibeon should even without the ark (which was still 
in the ‘city of David,’ 1 K. 81) have been regarded as 
the right place for a newly made king to resort to for 
an oracle. But clearly without the spiritual aid of a 
great sacrificial feast Solomon could not have ventured 
on the solemn act of erecting a temple by which the 
ancient sanctuaries were to be overshadowed. Probably 
the sanctuary of Gibeon was chosen in preference to any 
other on account of its nearness to Jerusalem, lts 
central position made it ‘the great high place,’ and 
accordingly, Stade thinks, it is referred to as such in 
Dt. 3312 (but see BENJAMIN, § 8). 
There is little more to add. From Josh. 92327 we infer that 
the Canaanites of Gibeon were made temple-slaves; cp 1K. 
921, and the phrase ‘the children of Solomon’s 
3. Other servants’ (Ezra258 Neh. 760113). In1Ch.8 29-32 
notices. (=! 35-38) there may be a confusion of two state- 
ments, one referring to Gibeah (where the clan of 
Becher dwelt), the other to Gibeon. The father (or son?) of 
Gibeon may have been JED1AEL (x), who was the brother of Becher. 
The father (or son?) of Gibeah would naturally be Becher (see 
18.91, and cp GinEan, §1[2n.]). The ‘sons’ mentioned in 
8 30 (=936) are Bichrites (cp KısuH, 1). In Josh. 18 25 Gibeon is 
assigned to the tribe of Benjamin ; in Josh. 2117 to the Levites. 
The men of Gibeon took part in rebuilding the wall under 


Nehemiah (Neh. 37; @BNAom., GL yoBawvimns, aPawver), and 
in one form of the post-exilic list of ‘the men ar ihe people of 
Israel’ the ‘men of Gibeon’ are mentioned (Neh. 7 25). Since, 
however, Gibeon is separated by several names from the three 
other members of the Gibeonite tetrapolis, and its nearest 
neighbours are Bethlehem and Netophah, the correctness of 
the reading ‘Gibeon’ may be doubted. Ezra 220 has instead 
‘ Gibbar,’ which is a little nearer to the (probably) true reading 


3, Bether (see G1BBAR). 


We can hardly hesitate to identify the ancient 
Gibeon with the modern village e/-/ié. The aneient 
é name is no doubt strangely mutilated ; ? 

ca m but the biblical data and the statements 
roe of Josephus and the Onomasticon? 

all point to the correctness of the theory. A mile 
north of Neby Samwil (see MIZPAH, 1), at the point 
where the road to the coast divides into two branches, 
rises a low, isolated hill, eomposed of horizontal 
strata of limestone, which in places form regular 
steps, or small terraces, from bottom to top. At other 
points, especially on the east, the hillside breaks down 
in rugged irregular precipiees. Round the hill is spread 
out one of the richest upland plains in central Palestine 
—meadow-like in its smoothness and verdure, covered 


1 See CHRONICLES, §7,n.2. The same spirit which animated 
the Chronicler seems to have prompted the alteration of 
1233 into NNAM in the Heb, text of 1 K. 34 (see Benzinger). 

2 Analogy forbids us to suppose that Jib has come directly 
from Gih‘on (Kampffmeyer, ZDPV15 27). | 

3 Jos. (B/ 11,191) places Gibeon ṣo stadia NW. from Jeru- 
salem; Aat. vii, 1l 17 less correctly gives 40 stadia; kl-Jib is 
5-6 m. W. or N. of Jerusalem, according to the road taken. 
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near the village with vineyards and olive groves; and 
sending out branches, like the rays of a star-fish, 
among the rocky acclivities that encircle it. Upon the 
broad summit one sees old ruins—notably one massive 
building which was probably a castle, and among the 
ruins the houses of the miserable hamlet. At the 
eastern base of the hill, beneath a cliff, 
fountain. The sonrce is ina large chamber hewn out 
of the rock. Not far below it, among venerable olive 
trees, are the remains of an open reservoir or tank, into 
which the surplus waters flow—no doubt the ‘ pool’ or 
‘great waters’ of Gibeon (25S. 213 Jer. 41 12). 
TK G! 


GIBLITES (0337), Josh.135 1 K. 518(32). See 
GEBAL (i.). 


GIDDALTI (MOTA; rodoAAad [L]), a son of 
HEMAN [g.v.]. 


1 Ch. 25 4, yoĉodàaðbe: [B], yeSoAAae [A], v. 29 yodouaber [B], 
yeddeA [A], GEDDELTHI (Ven. 


GIDDEL (573, ‘[God] has reared’; § 50; PeAAHA 


[AL). 
1. The eponym of a family or group of NETHINIM in 
the great post-exilic list (see Ezra 1i., § 9); Ezra 247 (xeded 


[B)=Neh. 749 (yadyA [BRL], oa. [A])=1 Esd. 530; EV 
GEDDUR (xedboup (BI, ye. [A], yond [L]), or CATHUA (cove [B], 
xa@ova [A]). 

2. (gadac2[L]) a group of ‘Solomon’s servants’ (see NETHINiIM) 
in the great AAR list (see Ezra ii., § 9); Ezra 256 


(yedna [B])= Neh. 758 (yadnA [BN], -85nA [A], raôðĝaı [L])= 
1 Esd. 533, ISDAEL (oSayA [BA]). 


GIDEON (W73, as if from 4/A'T ‘ to fell,’ §§ 66, 77; 
redewn [BAL]; GEDEON in Heb. 11 32 AV; the name 
appears also in the genealogy of Judith[8 1]) son of Joash, 
of the Manassite clan of Abiezer, dwelling at OPHRAH 
[g.v., 3], renowned through his success against the 
Midianites, otherwise called JERUBBAAL, Judg. 6-8, 
and referred to in Judg. 9 as the father of Abimelech, 
king of Shechem. The narrative is highly com- 
plicated, and traces of composite origin abound. 
The Hebrew text, too, contains many errors which 
must, if undetected, lead the student astray. No- 
where has criticism been more carefully and acutely 
applied than here; it is only in textual and historical 
criticism (especially in the former) that there is much 
still to be done. A fresh combination of textual, 
literary, and historical criticism, which owes much to 
predecessors, leads to the results given below. The 
degree of their probability varies considerably, owing to 
the large amount of success attained in the early fusion 
of the narratives. Itis, however, scarcely open to doubt 
that Gideon (Gaddiel ?) and Jerubbaal ( Uribaal ?) are two 
different heroes (the one belonging to W. Manasseh, 
the other either to Gad or to E. Manasseh) whose 
respective legends have been combined and expanded 
by successive narrators and editors. 

The Gideon-story in its earlier form began with the 
statement that nomad invaders? froin the Syrian desert 
were wont to spread themselves at harvest- 


as ipl time over the fertile country near Shechem 
Bvary: and over the plain of Jezreel, plundering 
the crops. Then Yahwe appeared to Gideon® at Ophrah 


§ 4 mainly from Porter's art. ‘Gibeon’ in Kitto’s Bib. Cyc. 
The readings of GL and in 1 Esd. of @BA seem to point to 
a name containing "RŽ. 

3 ‘ Nothing can beclearer than the fact that 8 4-21is not from the 
same source as 8 1-3 with its premises in the preceding narrative. 
Close examination shows that chaps. 67 are not of one piece 
throughout; 625 Æ, e.g., is not the continuation of 611-24; 
the second sign, 6 36-40, is strange after the miracle 6 21; cp also 
6 34 with 635 72-8, and on the other hand 635 with 7237 
81’ (Moore). Cp JuncEs, § 8. 

4 In Judg. 6333 712 Pesh. reads np "33 for MT’s ppo 


Now opi (REKEM) is most probably a corrupt fragment of 
sont (Jerahmeel). Pesh. appears to have the right reading. 
‘The sons of Jerahmeel’ is a variant of ‘the Amalekites’; for 
parallels see Job 13, 1 K. 510 (Jos, MAHOL). 
5 Joash is the father of Jerubbaal, not of Gideon. 
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of the Abiezrites as he was beating out wheat secretly in: 
the wine-press, and bade him go with his trusty clansmen! 
against the Midianites. At once a divine impulse seized 
him; he sounded the war-horn; his clansmen joined 
him, and with them warriors of Manasseh and Ephraim. 
They marched early to Mount Gilboa, and took ‘up. 
their position on a projecting hill of that range, ‘ by 
(above) the spring of Harop [g.v., 1], while the 
Midianites were encamped to the north of them, be- 
neath Mount Gilboa, in the vale.’ Towards daybreak, 
Gideon crept down with his armour-bearer Pu(r)ah (an 
Issacharite ?)? to the hostile camp, and heard one 
Midianite relate to another a significant dream which 
he had had that night. On his return Gideon called his. 
men to the attack. They raised the war-cry, ‘ For 
Yahwé and for Gideon,'? and threw the Midianites into. 
such confusion that they fled as far asthe distant slopes. 
of Abel-beth-maacah.4 The Israelites, however, 
hurried after them, and took the two princes of the 
Midianites,®° and brought their heads to Gideon. Thus 
Midian was subdued. And Gideon judged his people. 
forty years. He had seventy sons, besides Abimelech, 
the son of his Canaanitish concubine. 

The later insertions in this narrative are due partly to a desire 
to place the theophany above doubt, partly to a tendency of late 
editors to use the old narratives for edification (cp 7 2-8 with 1S, 
14 64), partly to a patriotic wish that as many tribes as possible 
might be shown to have had a share in Gideon’s exploit (in vi. 35. 
t Asher’ is probably a corruption of ‘ Issachar '), and partly toa 
desire to provide a link between this narrative and that in ch. 8. 
With regard to the last-mentioned point, it will be found that in 
7 226 the description of the direction of the flight of the Midianites, 
the text of which had become accidentally corrupted, was. 
manipulated in such a way as to bring Gideon across the Jordan, 
ready to be enriched with the exploits which properly belong to 
Jerubbaal. The inserted passage, 81-3, stands by itself. It 
seems to be suggested by 12 1-3 and 25.19 41, and is a con- 
sequence of the insertion of 7 24, in which the Ephraimites are 
said to have been summoned to cut off the fugitive Midianites. 
It should also be mentioned that ‘ Jerubbaal’ in chap. 9 seems 
to have been substituted by the editor for Gideon (Wi.). 

The Jerubbaal-story may have been somewhat as 

follows :— 
{At Jazer in the land of Gad (?) there dwelt a man of 
the Gadite family of Uribaal, which name he himself 
bore ; later generations changed it to 

2. gW a Jerubbaal (?);® his father’s name was 

Every: Joash. Now the Midianites oppressed 
Israel, driving away their cattle, and plundering the- 
fruits of the ground. And Jerubbaal, and ten of his 
household, went by night, and made a slaughter among 
the Midianites.? To avenge this the Midianites came 
upon Jerubbaal's brethren in Beth-sur,’ their stronghold, 
and slew every one of them, wherenpon they turned 
and went northward on their camels, plundering as they 
went, till] they came to Karkor,? S. of Hamath. 
Jerubbaal, however, called his clan together, three 
hundred warriors, burning with zeal for Yahwé, and 
with the desire for vengeance. They took the ‘road of 


8 29. ~The context of the former passage shows that originally 
Jerubbaal, not Gideon, was referred to. 
l arqnaa ‘in this thy strength’ (614) needs emendation ; 


read perhaps 7'3°1N2 (cp Gen. 14 14). 

2 For nB (7 10) read perhaps MB Puan [g.v., 1] (Gen. 4613 
etc.). Cp IssacHar, § 4. 

3 335 ‘sword,’ in 7 20, is an interpolation (Moore, Bu. etc.). 

4 Read ngyong bax naynay for ano bax rey W 
(722), The text is disfigured by transposition and corruption. The 
editor thought of 77s (DNs), which he placed near Abelme- 
holah. This agrees with the probable position of ZAKETHAN 


g.v.). 

5 On the (probably) true name of the princes (or prince?) of 
Midian, see OREB [i.]. 

6 Jerubbaal is possibly the same as ARELI [¢.v.], or rather 
Ariel (Uriel = Uribaal ?), the name of a ‘son’ of Gad, 

7 C. Niebuhr rightly observes that the early fortunes of 
Jerubbaal must be told in the passage underlying Judg. 6 25-32, 
if we could only recover it. Only a few words, perhaps, were 
legible to the later narrator to whom 6 25-32 is due. 


8 Read Ws"7"33 for 203 (8 18). See THEBEZ, TIRZAH, 1. 
9 Read PP N2 (S 10). 
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Damascus,'! to the E. of Jogbehah (Ajséhat), and 
Nobah (azawét),? passing by Salecah? (or Salhad) 
and Penuel, at the SE. corner of the Hauran.4 Faintand 
hungry,’ Jerubbaal asked for bread for his band. The 
‘elders’ or ‘ princes’ (see GOVERNMENT, § 16) of both 
places, however, feared the wrath of the Midianites and 
refused the request. Both places (Penuel was probably 
the citadel of Salecah; cp v.17 ‘ tower’) were threatened 
by Jerubbaal with punishment. And when he came to 
Karkor he divided his band into three parts (cp Gen. 
14:15 1S. 1lir Job 117; cp 2 8.182), and gave them 
empty jars with torches inside, and said, Do as I do. 
Then each company blew a blast on the horn,® and the 
three hundred broke the jars (with a clash), and held 
fast the torches. And the Midianites were panic- 
stricken, and Yahwe set each man’s sword against his 
neighbour. Jerubbaal caught the two kings of Midian,” 
and returned. On his way he punished the rulers of 
Salecah and Penuel,§ and so announced himself as king 
of Gilead. Then came the turn of Zebah and Zalmunna, 
the kings of Midian, who confessed their slaughter of 
Jerubbaal's brethren, and underwent their doom. On 
their camels’ necks were necklaces of golden crescents, 
which were the marks of their high dignity. These the 
conqueror took for himself [for the people had made 
him their king].?® Then Jerubbaal ben Joash went 
[to Jazer?}4], and dwelt in his own house. And he 
made for himself [a royal sanctuary in Jazer with an 
altar and] an ephod, the ephod which he had made 
with the golden rings (earrings?) taken from the fallen 
Midianites. 

The insertion in 822 f reminds us of 1S. 87 10 19 1212 Z, 
Hos. 99 1091310_/,, that in v. 27 expresses the view of later 
times that the use of the ephod was an act of infidelity to 
Yahwe. 

The essential features of the above reconstruction are 
the distinction between the Gadite (or E. Manassite 1???) 
and the W. Manassite heroes (due to C. Niebuhr) and 
the critical emendation of the text in Judg. 84-21. It is 
possible that the original Gideon-story represented the 
hero as accompanied only by his three hundred clans- 
men, though, since the scene of Gideon’s encounter with 
the Midianites is in the Great Plain, it is only natural 
to suppose that on his way thither Gideon gathered in 
fresh volunteers; possible, too, that the enrichment 
of the Jerubbaal-legend by the story of the jars and 
torches is erroneous, and that this story really belonged 
to a second version of the Gideon-story. The similarity 
of the stories not unnaturally led to their combination. 


If Jerubbaal dwelt at Jazer, the similarity of this name to 
Abiezer would facilitate the combination of the legends. We 
might also assume that Jerubbaal belonged to the Gr/eadite clan 
of Abiezer; in 1 Ch. 7 18 Abiezer is a son of Hammolecheth, the 
sister of Gilead. It should also be noticed that HAMMOLECHETH, 


1 For mbano nawn ($11), which ‘does not admit of any 
grammatical interpretation’ (Moore), read při = pym 
‘Damascus.’ mbaya is an exegetical insertion. 

2 *Nobah’ ought to follow ‘ Jogbehah.’ 

3 Reading nao for map (85 etc.); see SALCAH, Suc- 
COTH, I. ` 

1 Reading MIDO for MYI (8 4). 
(Moore) or a corruption of hlyn. 

5 Reading D397 (Bu., atter ®©) for Day (8 4). 

6 See C. Niebuhr. We need not suppose 300 horns! The 
horn takes the place of the war-cry in the corresponding part of 
the Gideon-story. 

7 Sce ZEBAH AND ZALMUNNA. The chiefs are here called 
‘kings,’ to heighten the glory of $ing Jerubbaal. 

8 For “HIN (8 16/7) read probably "2P1. There is some con- 
fusion in v. 16 (see Niebuhr). 

9 aban 7712 means ‘thy sons, O king.’ So Niebuhr; cp 
Kittel, Mist. 2 81, n. 1. 

10 It isnoobjection to this that Judg. 7 5 points to an oligarchy 
rather than a monarchy. Jerubbaal was every inch a king 


while he lived, nor could the oligarchy of his seventy sons (9 2) 
have lasted long. 


11 Something has clearly dropped out after ab) in 8 29. 
12 E. Manassite, according to Niebuhr. 


3239 is either a gloss 
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like Zelophehad, is probably a corruption of Salecah (Salhad), 
the city which is so prominent in the story of Jerubbaal. 
The religious interest of these stories in their combined 


and expanded form was very early felt (Is. 9 4 [3], 


10 26). To the modern student their historical and 
archzeological interest must almost necessarily be 
greater. See, however, Elmslie’s striking lecture, 


Expositor, 1892 a, 50-65. 


See Stade’s and Kittel’s Histories of Israel; and Moore’s and 
Budde’s commentaries; Wi. AOF 1 42-59 ; C. Niebuhr, Studien 
u. Bemerkungen zur Gesch. des alten Orients, i. ('94], 1-29; and 
the critical literature cited by Moore and Budde. T. K. C. 


GIDEONI (92973; radewnle]i [BAFL)]), the father 
of ABIDAN [g.v.], Nu. 11x (red. [B]) 222 760 (reà. 
[F], radar@nei [B]) 65 (rede. [F]) 1024. 


GIDOM (D973; redan [B], reAaaad [AL], CEN 


[Pesh.], ura [? Vg.]), apparently the limit of the 
pursuit of Benjamin by ‘Israel’ (Judg. 2045). 

Such a place-name is in the abstract possible, but there is no 
mention of it elsewhere ; hence the guesses ‘ Gilead,’ ‘ Giheon.’ 
The text has a strong appearance of corruptness. 

GIER-EAGLE. 1. RV VULTURE (rdhdm DIN], and 
rahamadh MƏM) [see Dr. Dt., ad loc.]; the name is 
derived from the care it bestows on its young, cp Di. 
Lev., ad loc.), an unclean bird (Lev. 1118, xvxvos 
[BAFL], Dt. 1417, mop@uptw» [BL, om. AF *]) identi- 
fied as the Neophron percnopterus, the white scavenger, 
or Egyptian or Pharaoh’s vulture, belonging to the 
Vulturidee. 

The Neophron percnopterus feeds on offal and the vilest 
forms of refuse, but does good service to man as a scavenger. 
Its nests, of sticks and rubbish, are built on rocks, trees, or 
buildings, often in the suburbs of towns, and are not so inacces- 
sible as is the case with many of its congeners. ‘Whilst they are 
with the Aarab [Arabs],’ says Doughty, ‘they lie wheeling upon 
the wing all day, stooping and hovering at little height above 
the menzil [camp]’ (Av. Des. 1393). Both in Arabia and in 
Palestine it is a migratory bird, returning from the S. in the 
spring, and is usually found in pairs. In Egypt the vulture 
was the sacred symbol of Nekhabit, the goddess of the South 
(Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 102). 


2. péres, DD, Lev. 1113 Dt. 1412 RV, AV OsSIFRAGE 
(g.v.). A. E.S. 


GIFT. For NMM, minhah, MANN, têrümåh, 
aváðņua or aváðepa (Lk. 215 AV), and pov, see SACRIFICE }. 
for nie /xas'ēth, see TAXATION AND TRIBUTE; for GiFTs, 
SPIRITUAL (xapicuara), see SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 


GIHON (ÌM), and [r K.] M3; aT] ‘to burst 
forth’). 

1. A spring near Jerusalem (1 K. 1333845). From 
2 Ch. 3230 3314 it appears that it was to the E. of the 
city, and that Hezekiah's aqueduct diverted its waters. 
All our data point to the Virgin’s Fountain (see En- 
ROGEL, SHILOAH). 


1 K. 133 3845 ylekwor [BAL], 2 Ch. 3230 ofelwwr [B], ylekwr 
[AL], 3314 ytor Bh, vorov [Ba.bA], yecwy [L]. 


2. One of the four rivers of PARADISE [g.v.], Gen. 
213 (ynwy [ADE], ye [L]). 

3. The Nile, Jer, 218 G®842 (ynwyv; Heb. WY [owp, 
Q™s-], SHIHOR [i.]), Ecclus. 2427 RV, AV GEON (ynwv 
[BNA]), and, by crit. emend. Job 40234 (see JORDAN, 
§ 2 (3)), where read ‘though Gihon overflow.’ This 
use of Gihon implies the belief of a later age that the 
‘Cush’ of Gen, 213 was the African Ethiopia. 


GILALAI 0553), the son of a priest, a musician in the 
procession at the dedication of the wall (see Ezra ii., 
§ 13 g), Neh. 1236 (reAwAat [Nea TEL], om. BN*A). 

GILBOA, MOUNT (Y3737) 37, r S. 31:18 2S. 16, 
reBoye [A], but ^} 37 || 1 Ch. 101, reABoyo [A], 8; 
op. reABoye [BAL], so Jos. Ant. vi. 142, etc.; arons 

1 The difficulty found by critics in Is. 10 26 arises probably 
from an error in the text (see OREB AND ZEEB). 

2 [It is possible that @ represents the word by wopdupiwy in 


both passages, for in Lev. 1118 this word and xvxvos may have 
been misplaced.] 
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GELBOUVE), more rarely GILBOA (a0, I 51284 2 5. 
2112); once, corruptly, MOUNTAINS IN GiILBoA (33 0, 
2S. ler; cp 18.318; ta opH r. [BA]). 

The name Gilboa, which occurs in MT only in the 
life of Saul, but should most probably be restored in 
Judg. 73 (Gideon), and possibly in 1 K. 
2027 (Benhadad, see below § 3 [e]), 
has no obvious meaning. The early guesses in the 
Onomasticon (OS 3527 18053 18995) are valueless, and 
the modern explanation ‘a bubbling fountain’ (see Ges. 
Lex.()) is no better. Transposition, however, so often 
accounts for otherwise inexplicable words (including 
names) that we may conjecture the name Gilboa, or 
rather Haggilboa (with the article), to be a corruption 
(probably designed) of Gibeath Habbaal (by37 nyai), 
‘hill of the Baal’; cp KIRJATH-JEARIM, § 1. The 
corruption, if designed, was of course early ; G knows 
only ' Gilboa,’ and the same name was preserved in 
the time of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 2478r 12914) in 
that of the ‘ large village’ called Gelbus (Gelbu = Gelboe) 
in the mountains distant 6 R. m. from Scythopolis. At 
the present day there is a small village called Jelbon, 
SW. of that other village, called Fakū', which has given 
its name to the mountain range presently to be described, 
and is very naturally supposed to represent also the old 
name Gilboa. 


What then does the geographical term ‘ Mount 
Gilboa’ designate? Gilboa (or Haggilboa, ‘the Gil- 
boa’), if the name has been rightly 
accounted for, belonged originally to 
one of the elevations in the Gilboa 
ridge, probably to the highest (Sheikh Burkan), not to 
the ridge itself. ‘The mountain of Gilboa,’ however, 
is a collective term for the entire mountain mass now 
known as Jebel Fakū', which ‘may be best described 
as a horn-like projection from the hills bounding the 
plain upon the S., which first curves round towards the 
W. for more than three miles, and then runs towards 
the NW. for five miles further, straight out into the 
level ground like a peninsula. ‘The greatest height is 
towards the E. {Sheikh Burkan, 1696 feet above the 
sea], where the curve merges in the straight line, and 
where the range looks down upon the valley of the 
Jordan and the Acropolis of Bethshan, as it starts 
abruptly from the plain three miles from the foot of the 
mountains. At the southern commencement of the 
curve is the village of Jelbbn. . . . Three miles NW. 
of the highest peak, where the peninsula of hills is 
already well out into the plain, is a second peak, some 
1400 feet in height, crowned by the tolerably prosperous- 
looking village of el-Mezar. Still farther to the NW. 
are two much lower peaks, between which lies the 
miserable village of Niris. NW. again from these 
peaks, for two miles or a little less, the range falls down 
into a broken and irregular tableland, narrowing and 
becoming lower as it goes down into the plain, and 
bounded by steep, but nowhere inaccessible, stony 
slopes. ‘The ridge ends in three fingers, as they may 
be called—the two southern ones mere narrow spurs, 
the northern, which is the true termination of the ridge, 
somewhat above a mile in breadth. Across this blunt 
end of the whole peninsula runs the valley which separ- 
ates it from the broad, flat mound, on which Jezreel 
was built’ (Miller, Less than the Least of all Lands, 
169 f. ['88]). 

The ridge of Gilboa, which is the southern boundary 
or rampart of the Vale of Jezreel, is of bleak and bare 
aspect, except on the S. side, where it is used as arable 
and pasture land. Probably, however, it was once 
wooded ; one might fairly contend that when 2 S. lar 
was written (see JASIER, BOOK oF, § 2) the ridge was 
not so conspicuously bare as it is at present. The 
poet's aim is not to account for an existing pheno- 
menon ; he feels too deeply for that. Gilboa has, at 
least in parts, its clothing of grass and trees; he would 
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have Gilboa compelled to sympathise with the mourning 
Israelites. 

We have next to ask, Where are the scenes of the 
two great events certainly connected with Mount Gilboa 
3. The ‘Gilboa’ to be placed ? r he answer can best 

be given by quoting the two passages 
of Judg. 7: and |?) describe th : 

1, 18%, Bic, Yi eudescn the respective encamp- 

co" ments of Gideon and Saul. (a) *Gideon 
and all the warlike force (nya-d3) that was with him 


encamped by (or at) the fountain of Harod, while the 
camp of Midian was to the N. of them, beneath Mount 
Gilboa, in the Vale’ (Judg. 71, emended text; sce 
HAROD, WELL OF, 1). This was where Gideon collected 
his force to meet the hordes from the other side of the 
Jordan. The expression 'by the fountain of Harod’ 
is loose. Gideon's men were separated from the foun- 
tain by a steep and rugged slope; but they had the 
command of the fountain. It ‘is on the plain, but so 
close beneath the hill, so encompassed by rocks, that 
a small detachment could secure it' (Miller, of. cit. 
178). <A reference to the fountain made it at once 
plain whereabouts Gideon's force was posted. To 
have encamped beside ‘Ain Jālūd would have been 
unnatural for mountaineers like the Israelites. 

(4) At a later time, we read, ' the Philistines gathered 
together all their battalions to Aphek, while the 
Israelites were encamped by the fountain of Harod 
which is in Jezreel’ (r S. 291, emended text; see 
HAROD, WELLOF, 2); or, as another account says, ‘ The 
Philistines mustered, and came to Shunem, and Saul 
mustered all Israel, and they encamped on Gilboa’ (1S. 
284). We are not to infer that Aphek and Shunem 
were close together.) Aphek was in the N. of the 
plain of Sharon; the two statements quoted come from 
different hands. They are, however, easily reconcilable. 
The mustecring at Aphek was swiftly followed by the 
arrival of the Philistines at Shunem; the Israelites ex- 
pected this, and had no occasion to change their posi- 
tion. Soon, however, the Philistines must have found 
that they could not attack Saul's position from Shunem; 
the Nahr Jaliid has too deep a channel, and the ascent 
from the lIakelet below (see HAROD) to the broken 
plateau above is too steep to permit a hostile attack on 
warriors drawn up above. An attack would be per- 
fectly feasible, however, if the Philistines went up the 
far easier slopes and wādies to the S., which lead to 
open ground about the village of Niris, and directly 
above the ‘Ain Jalid.? Thus there is a clear parallelisni 
between the position of the Midianites and that of the 
Philistines, and between that of Gideon and that of 
Saul. 

Dean Stanley has given a picturesque account of the battle 
of Gilboa (Jewish Church, 225 f., cp Sinai and Pal. 345). 
According to him, the position occupied by Saul was ‘on the 
rise of Mount Gilboa, Fard by the “spring of Jezreel,” the 
Israelites as usual keeping to the heights, whilst their enemies 
clung to the plain.’ The objections to this, however, drawn 
from close observation of the ground, are very strong.3 The 
chariots of the Philistines conld not have pursued the Israelites 
up that steep and rugged slope. The fighting between Saul and 
the Philistines must have occurred on the southern slopes of 
Gilboa. 

(c) One more event may perhaps be assigned to this 
mountain-region—viz., the defeat of Benhadad, king of 
Syria, by Ahab. 

RV, following the received text, states that ‘at the return of 
the year Benhadad mustered the Syrians, and went up to Aphek, 
to fight against Israel. And the children of Israel were mustered, 


and were victualled, and went against them’ (1 K. 2026 /). 
‘And were victualled,’ however, must be wrong; we require, 


1 Prof. G. A. Smith formerly held that Aphek was somewhere 
near Jezreel (cp H. P. Smith, Sazz. 244); now, however, he has 
come over to the view advocated by WRS (APHEK, 3 (b), supr. 
col. 192) pa the Aphek in Sharon is that intended (PEFỌ, 
1895, p. 252). 

oSm, HG 403; cp Miller, Less than the Least of all 
Lands, 175, 180 f. 

3 It is inaccurate, however, to represent Stanley as saying 
that the battle was ‘on the plain’ (Miller, 175 ; GASm. 403). 
See passages referred to above. 
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instead, a statement of the mustering-place of the Israelites. 
9393) should perhaps be yadan, ‘in Gilboa’; the error was 
obviously produced by the following word 4354 (‘and went’). 
This is confirmed by v. 304, where we read in RV that ‘ Ben- 
hadad fled, and came into the city, into an inner chamber,’ a 
rendering which is violently extracted from an obviously cor- 
rupt text. Klo. reads 93 5 py by kami, ‘. . . and hid 
himself by the fountain of Harod in Harod, or T1023 va by, 
“by the fountain in Harod.’ The difficulty lies in the distance 
between Aphek in the N. of Sharon (see ArueEk, 3 [4]), which 
is surely meant here (not el-‘Aftleh), and Mount Gilboa; but 
the textual suggestions are extremely plausible, and a mustering 
of the Philistines at the same Aphek preceded their final attack 
upon Saul by the southern slopes of Gilboa. Cp, however (for 
the whole subject of this article), SAUL. T.-K. C. 


GILEAD (53, and, with thearticle, W930; rañaaà 
[BAL]), a trans-Jordanic region frequently referred to. 
The name, which can be explained from 
the Arabic ja/‘ad, ‘hard, rough,’ is at first 
sight not very appropriate, the hills and dales of Gilead 
being full of natural beauty, and well adapted for 
cattle (cp Nu. 321} and for the flocks of goats which 
are still fed there (cp Cant. 41; and see HAIR, § 1). 
Upon the whole, Gilead is better provided with water 
and woodland than any part of W. Palestine. Hence 
Merrill (Hastings, DB 2174 4) seems inclined to doubt 
the correctness of the explanation. ‘The name ‘hard, 
rough’ is, however, at once seen to be appropriate 
when we study the geological formation of the country. 

The base slopes of the mountain chain of Moab and 
Gilead consist of sandstone. 

This ‘is covered in part by the more recent white marls, which 
form the curious peaks of the foothills immediately above the 

p Jordan valley ; but reaches above them to an 

2. Geological elevation of 1000 ft. above the Mediterranean 

formation. on the S., and forms the bed of the Bukei‘ 

basin, farther E. and 1000 ft. higher. Above 
this lies the hard, impervious Dolomitic limestone, which 
appears in the rugged gray hills round the Jabbok, and in Jebel 
‘Ajliin, rising on an average 1500 ft. above the sandstone, and 
forming the bed of the numerous springs. It also dips towards 
the Jordan valley; and the water from the surface of the 
plateau, sinking down to the surface of this formation, bursts 
out of the hill slopes on the W. in perennial brooks. It was 
from the ruggedness of this hard limestone that Gilead obtained 
its name. Above this again is the white chalk of the desert 
plateau, the same found in Samaria and Lower Galilee, with 
bands of flint or chert in contorted layers or strewn in pebbles 
on the surface. Where this formation is deep the country is 
bare and arid, supplied by cisterns and deep wells. Thus the 
plateau becomes desert, while the hill-slopes abound in streams 
and springs’ (Conder, in Smith, DB@) 11191 æ). 

The plateau here spoken of is that extensive highland 
which extends eastward to the Euphrates, where 

nothing but desert shrubs will grow. On 

2 wee eW the edge of this region, and rising at 

Be. most 500 ft. above it, are the long 
mountain-ranges which from their geological formation 
deserve the name of Gilead. Rocky as they may be, 
the higher slopes are covered with pine-trees (Pinus 
carica, Don., a species resembling the Aleppo pine), 
and, as Conder says, mastic-bushes,? whilst lower down 
are beautiful woods of oak trees and carob trees, form- 
ing altogether, with the addition of numerous streanis 
and springs, the most perfect sylvan scenery in Palestine. 
The ‘wood of Rephaim’ (so read for ‘wood of 
Ephraim’ in 2 S. 186) is still represented by the thick 
groves of the Jebel ‘Ajliin, with which the woods of es- 
Salt in S. Gilead alone can compete. Far below the 
Gilead range lies the Jordan Valley, which is reached by 
a very steep descent, and a natural division in the range 
is formed by the river Zerka (Jabbok). The 
Hebrew writers, whether they were conscious of the 
original meaning of Gilead or not, were well aware that 
the name had properly no narrow or merely local refer- 


1. Name. 


1 [In G occur the following forms :—Judg.104 yaaaô [B*], 
108 yaraadires [AL], 115 topandA [A], 1K. 413 yadraad [B], 
yoraadsimys [L], 419 yaô [L], 1 Ch. 516 yaàaau [B], Hos. 1211 (12) 
ie 1Q? semel], Am.113 yaAcad(e)imms [BAQ*T], -ercAwy 

Os vid.], 1 Macc. 59 yaAaadirts (A).] 

? Smith's DB) 1 zr191 ; see also Conder, Heth and Moab, 188. 
See, however, Post, cited swf. col. 465, with reference to the 
‘Balm of Gilead.’ 
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ence. ‘They apply it, when they speak most deliberately, 
to the whole mountain range between the Yarmik on the 
N. and the Arnon on the S., which was cut into two parts 
by the great trench of the Zerka or Jabbok (cp Dt. 312 
Josh. 1225 1325). ‘The two parts together are some- 
times called ‘all Gilead’ (Dt. 310! 2 K. 1033), and the 
general term Gilead is applied to those districts on the 
E. of the Jordan which were in Israelitish occupation 
(Nu. 3229 Josh. 229 Judg. 108 20r 2 S. 246 1 K. 419 
Am. 13 13); but also to the northern, or to the southern 
part alone (see for the one, Dt. 236 3x5/. Josh. 17: 5, 
and for the other, Nu. 321 Josh. 1325). ‘The elasticity 
of the term is strikingly shown by the fact that in Dt. 
841 1 Macc. 520f7 ‘Gilead’ even includes the region 
N. of the Jabbok. 

We have seen that the term ‘ Gilead’ belongs of right 
to a large mountainous district, not to a particular 
h Gen, 3x74 mountain. It would be a mistake to 

: i ‘infer the contrary from the interesting 
composite narrative in Gen. 3117-54. It is true that 
what is said of Jacob and Laban in v. 25? and of Jacob 
in v. 54% implies that a particular mountain, known to 
the respective writers of these passages, was sometimes 
called in a special sense aphia sa, ‘the mountain of (the) 


Gilead’; but this specialisation merely indicates that 
the mountain referred to was a conspicuous one in some 
part of the Gilead range. That the two narrators J and 
E meant the same part of the Gilead-range can hardly 
be maintained. They both differ from the original 
story (see GALEED, 1); they also differ from one another. 
When Jacob uttered the fine prayer in 329 # (J) he 
must have been near some great ford of the Jordan. 
Probably he was at Succoth, not very far from the ford 
ed-Damieh, for the notice in Gen. 3317 has surely been 
misplaced by the editor of JE, and in J's narrative stood 
before 324[3].4 It is possible that the Jebel Osha’, the 
highest point in the Jebel Jil'ād (N. of es-Salt, and N. 
of the Zerka) is J's Gilead mountain. E, however, who 
makes Jacob go, after parting with Laban, to MAHANAIM 
(y.v.), presumably localises the meeting of Jacob and 
Laban near some high point of the Jebel ‘Ajlin. One 
might think of the Jebel Kafkafa (3430 ft.) which is to 
the NE. of Sif and Jerash, close to the great pilgrim 
road from Damascus to Mecca ; but Sif itself (2720 ft. ) 
has great claims on our consideration. This is one of 
the sites where dolmens are to be found.® It is probable 
that by the ‘pillar’ and the ‘heap’ of Gen. 3145/ the 
narrators meant some of those primitive stone monu- 
ments, which are specially abundant on the E. of the 
Jordan. 

According to the theory here presented, there should 
also be such a monument on Jebel Osha’. All that we 
find is a shrine (perhaps 300 years old) containing a 
long, open trough, said to have been the tomb of Hosea, 
beside which the Bedouins kill sheep in honour of the 
prophet. ‘The trough, however, may have been pre- 
ceded by a cairn; sepulchral cairns are still common 
among the Arabs, and Absalom’s cairn (2 S.1817) is 
familiar to readers of the OT. The narrative in Gen. is 
directed against the attempts of the Aramzeans to possess 
themselves of Gilead ; the standing-stone (masséba) on 
E's mountain and the cairn on J's were represented 
by E and J respectively as having been erected, 
the former by Laban, the latter by Jacob, as sacred 
boundary-stones. The masséba, by a slight distortion, 
was called ‘the Mispah' to indicate that Yahweé would 

1 Gilead is here’ distinguished both from Bashan and from the 
tableland of Moab. 

2 Jacob is here said (by J) to have pitched his tent ‘on the 
mountain [of . . .],’ Laban on ‘the mountain of (the) Gilead.’ 

3 Jacob sacrifices ‘on the mountain’; v. zr shows that some 
part of the Gilead range is meant. E is the writer. 

4 It was followed probably by a mention of Jacob's crossing of 
the Jabbok. Cp Holzinger, ad loc. 

5 Conder, Heth and Moab, 243 f. 

6 Baed. Pal.) 163 ; cp Conder, of. cit. 182, A large tree 


stands beside the shrine which is ‘one out of the very few 
sacred domes E. of Jordan.’ 
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‘keep watch (and interpose) between’ Laban and 
Jacob, when occasion for this arose! (v. 49). We may 
certainly infer from this that the place referred to by E 
was one of those called Mizpah. Possibly it was 
Ramath-ham-mispeh, which in Josh. 1326? is described 
as the N. limit of the territory of Gad, and is elsewhere 
called ham-mispa (see MizpAn, 2). The cairn also 
received a name; it was called Gal'éd—z.e., Heap of 
Witness, implying a playful etymology of the name 
Gilead. 

There is yet another conceivable inference from this 
singular narrative (when explained as above), against 
which a caution may be desirable. It 
Tation of might be SEERA that when E wrote, the 

Gileaa,  et™tory know n as Gilead began at the 

* Jebel ‘Ajliin. The truth is that the 
Jebel ‘Ajlin is the representative of the whole land of 
Gilead. Soat least it must appear to those who approach 
Gilead fron1 Damascus, and see, looming up beyond 
the plain of Bashan, the summits of the Jebel ‘Ajlin. 
On the other hand, to those who come from Moab, 
the natural representative of Gilead will be the first 
lofty range to the N. of the plateau of Heshbon—z.e., 
the Jebel Jil'dd. How this latter name fixed itself just 
here isan obscure problem: why is the Yahwist’s 
Gilead mountain preferred to the Elohist’s? Problems 
of this kind, however, are numerous and baffling. 
Why, for instance, is the highest mountain in this 
range—the Jebel Osha'—named after the prophet 
Hosea? It is true, Hosea, according to the MT, 
speaks of a city of Gilead in 68 (cp 1211), and has been 
thought to refer here to some locality in the Jebel 
Jil'ād (see, however, 2). Can this have been known, 
however, to those who first used the Arabic name? 
Surely Hosea has displaced Joshua. Who, then, pre- 
ceded Joshua? The truth is hidden from us. 

It would seem as if this specialization of the term 
Gilead had already occurred by the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome (see 2); and it should also be noticed that 
5 m. N. of es-Salt there is a ruin known as Jal‘id,? 
perhaps the ‘Gilead’ of the Onomasticon. Not im- 

6. Called eee too, amolinar seemingly recent 

Gerash 7 Place-name preserves the memory of a naine 

of Gilead, which, though but slightly 
attested, may be genuinely ancient. The place-name 
referred to is Gerasa (the famous city of the Decapolis 
of Peraea), now called Jerash.* Aecording to Neubauer,5 
the Midrash (Samuel, 13) affirms the identity of Gerash 
and Gilead; and Sir G. Grove has noticed that the 
Arabic version of Josh. 208 2138[36] gives Ramat 
al-JaraS for MT’s ‘Ramoth in Gilead,’ and that the 
Jewish traveller Parchi (circa 1315 A.D.) also says, 
‘Gilead is at present Jerash.’® ‘That the name Gerasa 
is derived from the yépovres, or veterans, of Alexander 
the Great is of course absurd. It reminds us so much 
of Girzites and Girgashites that one is tempted to sus- 
pect that a tribe called Girzim or Girshim (ep GIRGASH- 
ITES) may have dwelt in Gilead in pre-Israelitish times 
(cp 2S. 29, where Ishbaal reigns ‘over Gilead and 
over the Girshite’) ; see GiRZITES. Gerash, like Gilead, 
may have obtained a specialized reference to a town and 
a district later; hence Yakit speaks of ‘the Jerash 


5. Special- 


1 Verse 49, which, as it stands, is obviously imperfect, must be 
supplemented from v.45. Read with Ball, ‘And the pillar 
which he set up he called “the Mispah,” for he said,’ etc. 

2 The two names next mentioned are Betonim (rather Botnim) 
and MAHANA [g.v.]. 

3 This name is not to be confounded with Jalid, the name of 
a river which starts from the ‘Ain Jalid under GiLBoa [g.v., § 3]. 
This Jālūd is also pronounced /ali#t, which is the Ar. form of 
Goliath. Goliath impressed the Moslem mind. Mokaddasi 
(arth cent. A.D.) calls the citadel of ‘Amman the ‘castle of 
Goliath. 

4 According to Guthe (ADP, '98, 57.7.) Jerash, not Jerash, 
is the popular pronunciation. 

5 Géogr. du Talm. 250. 

6 Zunz, quoted by Grove (Smith, D&(1) 2 1003). He also states 
that the Jews derived Gerash from Yegar-sahadutha (Gen. 31 47). 
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mountain district ' (Jebel Jarash), as well as of the ruined 
city of that name. 

If the name of Gerasa is rightly thus accounted for, 
it still remains to determine what ancient city, if any, 

i once stood upon its site. It is difficult 
te ot indeed to believe that the founders of that 
F magnificent city, the ruins of which still 
fascinate us, placed it upon a site unconsecrated by the 
sanctuaries of the past. Both Ramoth-Gilead and 
Mahanaim have been thought of ; but we have reasons 
sufficient for accepting neither view. Just an hour W. 
of Jerash is the wretched but well-situated village of 
Reimiin (Ewald’s Ramoth-Gilead), divided by a ridge 
from Sif (Mizpah?). ‘Turning to the W., in two hours 
the traveller comes to ‘Ajliin (Mahanaim ?), ‘ nestling at 
the bifurcation of the valleys, in its gardens and vine- 
yards,’ with the great castle already spoken of in the 
neighbourhood; on either hand are the well-clothed 
heights of the Jebel ‘Ajlin. A descent, a climb, and 
again a descent bring us to the Wady Yābis (a plausible 
claimant to the title of ‘ the brook Cherith,' were it not 
for the faultiness of the reading CUERITI [g.v.]), and to 
an isolated round-topped hill, strewn with ruins (ed- 
Deir)—but these not ancient—Robinson’s site for 
Jabesh-Gilead. If we turn to the N. of the same 
Wady, we come to Miryamin, Merrill's site for the 
same famous city. About seven miles off is Pella 
(Fahl), which ‘enjoys perhaps the finest climate, from an 
agricultural point of view, that can be found in Syria.’ 1 
The known history of Pella is a short one; but it may 
be noted here that, according to Eusebius (HÆ 35), 
the Jewish Christians fled, before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, to Pella. 

And what shall one say of Irbid, the capital of the- 
district of ‘Ajliin? Doubtless this was an ancient 
Arbela. Was it, then, the BETH-ARBEL of Hos. 1014? 
Our answer will probably be in the negative; but the 
site is of strategic importance, and the name implies the 
antiquity of the place. Es-Salt, too,—at present the 
only capital of the Belka, and the only important place- 
in it—-though not as strikingly placed as ‘Ajliin, must 
surely have been always a centre of population, and the- 
lofty Jebel Osha‘ to the north must always have been 
crowned by an important sanctuary, surely not, however, 
Penuel. Where the latter place was, it is not easy to 
say ; SUCCOTH (1), however, is possibly the modern Tell 
Dér ‘Alla. With more confidence we can identify JOG- 
BEHAH with Jubeihat, and the JABBOK with the ‘ blue’ 
river, the Zerka.? 

A passing reference is all that can be given to the 
interesting genealogies of Gilead (Nu. 2629-33 Josh. 

8. OT Wa- TCF 14-19); see MACIIHR, 
references ASRIEL, HEPHER (ii., 2), and especially 
* ZELOPHEHAD. The last of these names 
occurs in a mutilated form as Jidlaph in Gen. 2222; it is 
probably identical with Salecah, and as Milcah, the mother 
of Jidlaph, is a corruption of Salecah, we see how mechani- 
cally the genealogies were often filled up. Nor can we 
here gather up the fragmentary notices of the history of 
Gilead. The country was the eastern bulwark of 
Palestine, and was the first district to suffer from Syrian 
and Assyrian invasions. In sacred legend it is dis- 
tinguished by the passage of Jacob and by the residence 
of JEPHTIIAH [g.v.]. The names of Barzillai, David, 
Ishbaal, Ahab, Elijah (was he really a Tishbite ?—see 
TISHBITE) also will readily occur to the reader as con- 
nected with Gilead. The clansmen of GAD, whose name 
is almost treated as synonymous with Gilead (e.g., Judg. 
517 1S. 137), had opportunity for learning resource and 
courage in the mountains and glens of the ‘rugged ” 
land. Cp GAD, § 2, PERÆA. 
Oliphant, Land of Gilead ('80): graphic descriptions ; Conder, 


1 Le Strange, in Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 272. Pella 
is the bny of Talm. Jer. (Neub. Géogr. 274); cp GASm. HG 292,, 


N. 2. 
2 On the Jabbok of Gen. 3222, see JABBOK, § 2. 
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Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases added to non-biblical names having 
The alphabetical arrangement usually ignores prefixes: abu (‘father of’), ‘ain 
(‘ spring’), ‘ardk (‘district’), ‘ayn (‘ springs’), bahr (‘sea’), beit (‘house’), bild (‘country’), jebel (‘ mt’), 
jisr (‘bridge’), Ral'at (‘castle’), Ranat (‘conduit’), karn (‘horn'), kasr (‘castle’), khirbet (‘ruin’), kim 
(‘mound’), makhddet (‘ford’), nahr (‘river’), rads (‘head’), tell (‘mound’), umm (‘mother’), wady 


no biblical equivalent. 


(‘valley’). 


Abel-Meholah, B3 
Abel-shittim, B4 

Abil, C1 

Abila, Cr (ABEL-sHITTIM) 
W. el-Abyad, B3, 4 
Adam, B3 

Adamah, B3 

wady el--Adeimeh, B4 
Ajbéhat, C3 (Jocnenan) 
'Ajlūn, B2 (Gitean, § 2) 
jebel 'Ajlūn, BC2 (GILEAD, 


§ 7) 

wady ‘Ajliin, B2, 3 (CHe- 
RITH) 

el- Al, C4 

tell dér Alla, B3(GiLEAD, § 7) 

Amateh, B3 

um(m) el-Amdan, B2 

‘arak el-Amir, C4 

‘Amman, C4 (ABEL-CHERA- 
MIM) 

wady ‘Amman, C3, 4 

Aqueduct, Cr 

wady el-Arab, Br (Epu- 
RON, 2) 

Arbela, C1 

Kh. "Atif, A2 

W. el-Aujeh, AB4 

“Aytin Misa, B4 

wady ‘Ayin Misa, By 
(BETH-PEOR) 


Batanah, B4 
Beisan, A2 
Bethabara, B4 
Beth-haran, B4 
Beth-jeshimoth, 34 
Beth-shean, A2 
Betonim, B4 

W. el-Bireh, Br 
Bithron, B2 

W. el-Buké’, A3 
el-Buk@a, C3 (GILEAD, § 2) 


Camon, Br 
Casphor, D1 


ed-Damieh, B3 

Dathema, D1 

ed-Deir, B2 (Janesu, § 2) 

ed-Delhemiyeh, Br (Dat- 
MANUTHA) 

Der ‘at, Dr 


Edrei, Dr 
Iidin, C2 


Elealeh, C4 

Mar Elyās, B2 

'Arāk el-Emir, B4 (Hvr- 
CANUS) 

Ephron 2, Cr 

Ertha, Aq 


Fahl or Tabakat Fahl, B2 
(JABESH) 

W. Fajjas, Br 

j. Fakū', A2 

kanät Firaun, BCr (Cox- 
DUITS) 


W. Fasail, A3 


Gadara, Br 

Gerasa, C2 

kasr wady el-Ghafr, Cr 
(EPHRON) 

wady el-Ghafr, C1 (Epuron) 

W. el-Ghuweir, B4 (Dean 
SEA) 

Mt, Gilboa, A2 

Mt. Gilead, B3 

Gilgal, A4 

‘ain Hajla, By 

makhadet Hajla, B4 

jebel Hakart, C3 

tell Hammam, B4 

W. el-Hammam, C3 

Hammath, Br 

el-Hammeh, Br 

Kh. Hamzeh, C4 

Hesban, C4 

‘ain Hesban, C4 (Hesuson) 

wady Hesbān, B4 (Betu- 
PEOR) 

Heshbon, C4 

wady el-Himar, B2 

el-Héd, B4 

Humeid, B2 

W. el-Humr, AB3 


W. Ibtén Ghazal, B3 
Irbid, C1 


Jabbok, B3 

Jabesh, B2 

N. Jālūd, Ar 

Jal‘ad, B3 (Giteap, § 2) 

Jazer, C3 

‘ain Jenneh, C2 

Jerash, C2 (DeEcapo.is) 

W. Jerash, C2, 3 

jebel Jil'@d, B3 (Gitrap, 
§ 4) 


Jericho, Crusaders’, A4 
Jericho of OT, A4 

W. el-Jozeleh, ABZ 
birket Jiljiliyeh, A4 
Jogbehah, C3 

wady el-Jorfeh, B4 


jebel Kafkafa, C2 (GILEAD, 
§ 4) 

ane. B3 

Kaukab el-Hawa, Br 

Kh. el-Kefrein, B4 (ABEL- 
SHITTIM) 

tell el-Kefrein, B4 

wady el-Kefrein, B4 (ABEL- 
SHITTIM) 

W. el-Kelt, AB4 

Kerak, Br 

ras unm el-Kharriibeh, A3 

W. el-Khashneh, A2 

Kumeim, Br 


bahr Lit, By 


Mahas, C4 

Mahne, B2 

W. el-Malih, B2 
jebel el-Mastabeh, C3 
W. Meidan, B4 

W. el-Mellaha, AB4 
jebel el-Mi'rād, B3 
Miryamin, B2 

‘ Mizpah '?, C2 

jisr el-Mujami', Br 
W. Mukelik, By 
el-Muzeirib, Dx 


Neba, B4 
tel Nimrin, 


ABARA) 
W. Nimrin, B4 


By (BetuH- 


jebel Osha’, B3 (GILEAD, § 4) 


Pella, B2 (JABEsu) 
Philadelphia, C4 


kal'at er-Rabad, B2 (Epu- 
RON, 2) 

Rabbath Ammon, C4 

tell er-Rameh, By 

beit er-Ras, C1 (DecaroLis, 


§ 2) 
Reimiin, C2 (Giteap, § 7) 
er- Remtheh, Dr  (Da- 
THEMA) 


W. er-Retem, B4 
er-Rujéb, B3 (Arcos) 
wady er-Rujéb, B3 
er-Rumman, C3 


tell es-Sa'idiyeh, B2 

‘ain es-Sakat, Be 

es-Salt, B3 (MAHANAIM) 

Samakh, Br 

es-Samik, C4 

khirbet Sar, C4 (Jazer) 

karn Sartabeh, A3 

Scythopolis, A2 

wady Shab, B4 

‘ain esh-Shamsiyeh, B2 

Sheri‘at el-Kebireh, Br-4 

Sheri‘at el-Menddireh, Br 
(GOLAN) 

W. esh-Shomer, Br 

W. Shiibash, A2 

W. es-Sidr, B3 

W. abu Sidreh, B3 

wady Sir, C4 (Jazer) 

Kh. Siyāga, B4 

Succoth, B3 

Sif, C2 (GiıLean, § 7) 

tell es-Sultān, A4 

Sūmiyeh, C4 

Kh. es-Sūr, B4 

‘ain Suweimeh, By 

khirbet Suweimeh, By 
(BETH-JESHIMOTH) 

jebel bilad es-Suwét, Dr 


Tabakat Fahl, B2 
bahr Tabariyeh, Br 
et-Taiyibeh, Br 
wady et-Taiyibeh, Br 
W. abū Tara, By 
Taricheæ, Bz 
Tibneh, B2 

et-Turra, Ci 


Um Kés, Br 
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Heth and Moab (83); Selah Merrill, East of Jordan (81); 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan ('86), contain- 
9. Literature. ing ‘A Ride through Ajlun,’ by Guy Le 
Strange; Tristram, Land of Israel; G. A. 
Smith, HG; and Gautier, Au delà du Jourdain(?) (96). 

2. A city, mentioned perhaps in Judg. ‘1017 and 
(64L) 127; also in Hos. 68 12:r [12], Ewald (on 
Hos. Zcc.) thinks of Mizpeh of Gilead (Judg. 1129), 
which was the seat of an ancient sanctuary (Judg. 1111 
‘Mizpah'). Buhl (Geogr. 262) thinks of Ramoth, or 
rather Ramath-Gilead ; Hitzig of Jabesh-Gilead ; Budde 
(on Judg. 1017) of the site of the modern Jal'ŭd, N. of 
es-Salt (see 1), which may represent the ‘Gilead’ 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome (OS 241 42, 124 
30). But ‘Gilead’ for ‘ Mizpeh of Gilead,’ or the like, 
is hardly conceivable, and the passages quoted, except 
the first, prove to be corrupt. 

In Judg. 1017 ‘in Gilead’ simply covers over the narrator's 
ignorance ; 1111 supplied ‘ Mizpah’ as the place of encampment 
of the Israelites ; that of the Ammonites could not be determined 
(cp Moore’s note). In Judg. 127 the text is mutilated; read 
probably ‘in his city, in Mizpah of Gilead.’ In Hos. 68 
1211 [12] yy should most prohably be bisa (cp yaAyaAous 
12 11 [12] i for yaAaad [z2a]). No doubt Hosea might have 
referred to a second sanctuary in Gilead, and Ruben’s res- 
toration of 69 is geographically and historically plausible 
(cp Che. E.xf., Jan. '97, p. 47 4). But the sanctuaries of 
Bethel and Gilgal are much more likely to be referred to than 
the hypothetical sanctuaries of ADAM [¢.v., i.] and ‘Gilead.’ For 


EINI inv. 7 read probably 718 m33 ‘in Beth-aven,’ and read 
vv. 8f. thus—‘ Gilgal i$ a city of those that work wickedness, a 
hill fortress of evildoers (Dy My3s). And a company of 
traitors are her priests; the way of Yahwé they reject ; they are 
eager to commit crimes’ (S37 3NI "FTE TTS OR WN 
sky mg. In l2rx [r2] pR ay$3 is a corruption of m'p baba 
JIN; the prefixed ON isa dittographed PR (Grä.). 
K C. 


GILGAL (always with definite article, Saban, except 
Josh.59 and MT of 1223), the name of 
EES several localities in the ae Land. 
© usually renders $y$an by the plural ra yaAyada [BAQFL], 
asin Josephus and 1 Macc. So in Josh. (except 1223 146 [B], 
1573 see below, § 6), 1S. (except 716 Thy yaàyaàa [BA], Thv 
yadyad [L]; 1533 yaàyaà [BA]), 2S. 2 K. Am. Hos. (except 
915 yaAyad [BAQ], 12 r24 [11a] yaàaað [BAQ*]). The singular 
yaàyaà occurs in Josh. 146 [B], 157 [AL], Judg.21 319 1S. 
15 33 (yaàyaàa [1.]), Hos. 915 Mi.65; yoAyoA [BA] in Dt. 1130 
{but yoAyo.’ [F], roàyoà [L]). On Josh. 12 23 see below, § 6. 
The name means literally ‘the circle’—z.e., sacred 
circle of stones, the form now called ‘cromlech’ by 
archzeologists.! Except in Galilee, such circles are not 
found W. of Jordan, where they may have been 
destroyed from the time of Josiah’s reformation onwards ; 
but many ancient specimens are extant in E. Palestine, 
similar to those of Western Europe, and Arabs still 
construct stone circles round graves. For a picture 
of a gilgal see PEFQ, '82, p. 72; and for a plan, 
Survey of E. Pal. 11. 
1. The first sanctuary and camp of Israel in W. 
Palestine. The earliest of the documents of which the 
2. geas as a Joshua is oe QE) a 
Gilgal. at, after crossing Jordan, Joshua erecte 
twelve stones which he had taken from 
the bed of the river on the W. bank ‘in the Gilgal’ 
(4320), and they became (v. 21 f., probably Dt.) a monu- 
ment of the miraculous passage. This account agrees 
with the meaning of the name. The same document, 
however (with its unscientific habit of connecting place- 
names with events of ancient history), derives Gilgal 
from the reproach ‘rolled away'—Galléthi, ‘I have 
rolled’ — from Israel by Joshua when he re-instituted 
there the rite of CIRCUMCISION (¢.v., § 2), that had 
been in abeyance during the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness (59). That the ‘place’ (mpn, probably meaning 
sacred place, 515) was already so called, and was a 
centre of Canaanite worship, is apparent both from the 
narrative quoted, and from Judg. 319 (yayar [BAL]), 


1 For an instance of twelve stones by the side of an altar see 
Ex, 244. 
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where for ‘quarries’ read perhaps ‘graven images’ ; 
see QUARRIES. The Priestly Writer, who records the 
celebration of the passover at Gilgal (Josh. 510-12), de- 
scribes the site as at ‘the east end’ of the territory ‘ of 
Jericho’ (419). 

In the parallel passage in Josephus (4x27. v. 1 4), Gilgal is given 
as 10 Stadia, or a little over a mile from Jericho—ze., not the 
OT Jericho at ‘Ain es-Sultan, but the NT site on the W. el- 
Kelt. Eusebius and Jerome (O.S 126 22 243 94) place Galgala or 
Golgol eiren) ‘to the E, of ancient Jericho,’ ‘a desert spot’ 
2 R.m. from Jericho, ‘ab illius regionis mortalibus miro cultu 
habitus.’ Theodosius (De Situ Terre Sanct@ 16, circa 530 A.D.), 
sets it at 1 R. m. from the city ; and later Christian records from 
a little less than r m. to as much as 5. After the eighth century 
the name was lost till Robinson heard a rumour of it in 1838 
(BR 2287); and in 1865 Zschokke (Topog. der W. Jordansaue, 
28) heard ‘Tell-Jeljul’ applied to a low mound, a little more 
than a mile E. of modern Jericho, on the N. bank of the Kelt, 
with a heap of stones and remains of a wall. Conder (Tent 
Work, 203 J) found the form Jiljiliyeh applied both to 
some small mounds and tó a tank. An Arab graveyard 
suggests the traditional sanctity of the spot; and associated 
with it is a legend, derived from the fall of Jericho. There can 
be little doubt that, whether the name is due to a continuous 
tradition (which is probable, for Jos. [-lz¢. v.14] could hardly 
have hit on the site otherwise), or is a Christian revival of the 
fourth century, the neighbourhood, and perhaps the very site, 
is that of the ancient sanctuary and camp of Israel. It should 
be said that the modern name is not altogether beyond suspicion, 
Zschokke having asked for it, ‘in various forms,’ before it was 

iven back to him by the natives (ø. cit. 28). Clermont-Ganneau 
Arch. Res. 237) was assured that the name Jiljiliyeh was ‘only 
used by the Franks.’ His excavations revealed nothing decisive, 
and he says ‘the matter still seems to me extremely doubtful.’ 

The ark and the headquarters of the host remained 
here during Joshua's invasion of the hill-country, to which 
more than five roads opened conveniently from Gilgal, 
96 106f.o15 (om. B*A; yaħyaħa [BÞ? ©? ™8-L]) 43 
(om. BA; yadyadta [L]); there is little reason for 
supplying another Gilgal for these passages (see below, 
§ 5), some of which are perhaps mere glosses (146, Judg. 
21 all JE or Dt.). The place of Gilgal in the reverence 
of the nation was secured for centuries. Even if it were 
not the sanctuary to which Samuel went yearly in circuit 
(1 S. 716 yadyan [L], see below, § 4) it was certainly that 
to which he sent Saul before him (108 yadaaé [B]), at 
which Saul was anointed king (1114 J), offered the hasty 
sacrifices which estranged the prophet, brought to Yahwè 
the devoted spoil, the Aévem (see BAN, § 2 f.) of the 
Amalekite campaign, and by his refusal to slaughter 
Agag lost his kingdom (1512-35). (The narratives here 
are doublets; see W. R. Smith, O7/C@ 135 7; see 
SAMUEL ii.). Under Saul as under Joshua the 
religious attractions of Gilgal were supported by its 
military advantages. The Philistines had overrun the 
central range to the W.; there was no other place in 
the land at which Israel could be rallied to attack 
them ; and Jordan and Gilead lay behind for a refuge 
(1347). In the following reign Judah assembled at 
Gilgal to meet David when he came back over 
Jordan (2S.1915 [16] 40 f41]) after his flight, and to 
escort him to the capital. 

At the disruption of the kingdom, Gilgal fell with 
the rest of the Jordan valley to N. Israel; but we have 
now a problem to decide ; whether the 
famous N. sanctuary of Gilgal was the 
Gilgal of this site by Jericho, or another 
Gilgal, which lay on the central range to the N. of 
Bethel, and was also a place sacred to Yahweé (see § 4), 
or still another which lay near Shechcm (see § 5). 
Amos and Hosea, who frequently speak of the great 
national sanctuary, give us no hint as to where it lay: 
—Am. 44 ‘come to Bethel and transgress—at Gilgal 
multiply transgression’ ; 55 ‘seek not Bethel, nor come 
to Gilgal, for Gilgal shall taste the gall of exile’ (so one 
must clumsily render the prophet’s play upon words 
hag-gilgal galoh yiglth ; Hos. 415 ‘come not to Gilgal 
and go not up to Beth-aven’; 9rs ‘all their evil is in 
Gilgal, for there I hated them. .. I will drive them 
out of mine house’; 12:1 [12] ‘in Gilgal they sacrifice 
bullocks’ or ‘to bullocks’ or (as We.) ‘to demons.’ 

Apropos of this last verse it is interesting that the Christian 
fathers should have read ‘Gilgal,’ sometimes for ‘ Bethel,’ some- 
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times for ‘Dan,'as one of the two places where Jeroboam set up 
his golden calf (Cyril, Comm. in Hoseam, 5; [Pseud.-] Epiph. 
De Vit. Proph. 237; Chron. Pasc. 161). 


Thus, then, we find Gilgal in the cighth century 
equal in national regard with Bethel ; where the pcople 
zealously worship Yahwé, but do so under heathen 
fashion with impure rites that provoke his wrath. In 
an age passionately devoted to the sacred scenes of 
antiquity, such a kind of sanctuary might well be that 
ancient Gilgal (now belonging to N. Israel) at which, 
it was said, the ark had found its first rest in the land, 
circumcision had been restored, the first king had been 
anointed, and David himself had been reinstated in 
the affection of Judah. Beyond these general con- 
siderations, however, there is no proof to offer—unless 
it be found in the facts that the prophets never speak of 
going up to Gilgal as they do to Bethel, and that the 
Gilgal known to the writer of Micah 65 appears to be 
the Gilgal on Jordan, We turn now to the rival Gilgals 
in the hill-country of Ephraini. 

2. As early as the time of Eusebius there were! 
‘certain who suspected a second Gilgal close to Bethel’ 

4 OS, s.v. yaħyaħa). This suspicion, 
=o > r by the list of Samuel's circuit 
(1 S. 716)— Bethel, Gilgal, Mizpah—of 

which Bethel and Mizpah are both on the central range, 
and strengthened by the prophets’ close association of 
Bethel and Gilgal, in regard to the latter of which, as 
we have seen, they never use the expression ‘go down,’ 
which would have been almost inevitable in the case of 
a site in the Jordan valley, is raised almost to the pitch 
of conviction by the narrative of Elijah’s last journey 
(2 K.21-8; v. 1 cepecxw [B*], yaryaňa [Bab ™2-AL]). 
‘The order given is Gilgal, Bethel, Jericho (@®* for 
Gilgal reads Jericho, but evidently by error; for 
variants of B have yahyahwv), and it is said (v. 2) that 
from Gilgal Elijah and Elisha ‘went down to Bethel.’? 
This implies a Gilgal on the central range, with at least 
an apparent descent on Bethel. Such an one has been 
found in Jiljiziyeh, about 7 m. N. of Bethel, and 24 m. 
W. of the present high road, between Bethel and 
Shechem and Samaria. It is now a large village on 
the summit of a commanding hill 2441 feet above the 
sea. This is lower than Bethel, which is 2890 feet, but 
the hill is so bold and isolated that the phrase ‘to go 
down to Bethel’ is quite appropriate. The view is one 
of the grandest in Palestine, from the sea to the hills of 
Gilead and as far N. as Hermon itself (Robinson, who 
seems to have been the first traveller to visit it, BA 3 81; 
cp PEF 1/2290, map, sheet xiv.). This Gilgal, like 
Jericho, had its school of the prophets. That it was 
the same as the Gilgal of 2 K. 438 (yaħyaħa [BAL ]), 
Elisha’s residence, seems implied by the connection of 
the latter (v. 42) with BAAL-SHALISHA [g.v.], another 
Samaritan town, also on the western watershed (see 
further Buhl, Geogr. 171 ; and cp GOURDS, WILD, ad 
n.). 
If all these facts be held to justify the existence of a 
sanctuary and prophetic centre at Jiljiliyeh in Elisha’s 
day, then a very strong presumption is established in 
favour of this being also the Gilgal famous in the time 
of Amos and Hosea. Moreover Jiljiliyeh is not far from 
Shiloh [g.v.], and the very curious passage in (Pseudo-) 
Epiphanius quoted above (§ 3), which identifies Gilgal as 
the shrine of the golden calf, adds 4 év on\wy—i.e., 
Shiloh. It would go far to explain the disappearance 
from Israel's history of so ancient a sanctuary as Shiloh, 
if we could believe that its sanctity had been absorbed 
by that of the neighbouring Gilgal, which in such a 
case would have strengthened its claim to be the rival of 
Bethel. ‘That, however, is only a guess : and the claims 
of this Samaritan Jiljiliyeh are as inconclusive as those of 

1 ©, however, reads simply #A@ev or épxovrar [L] (x13); cp- 
Schlatter, Zur Topog. 249. 

2 In this connection it is interesting that the place-name 


Ashkaf (¢.¢., cliffs of) Jiljal occurs at Rammdn 34 m. E. of 
Bethel (PEF Name Lists, p. 225, sheet xiv.). 
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the Jordan Gilgal. The case between them must still 
be regarded as open ; nor is it confined to them. There 
is a third Gilgal which also has strong claims to be 
regarded as the popular Israelite sanctuary of the eighth 
century. 
Dt.1130; [Ebal and Gerizim}. . . ‘are they not 
beyond Jordan, to the west of the road of the sunset, 
; in the land of the Canaanites, who dwell 
DA Gilgal the Arabah, over against Gilgal, beside 
the terebinth of Moreh?’ As punctuated 
by the Massoretes the text means that it is Ebal and 
Gerizim that are opposite Gilgal. ‘Taking the latter to 
be Gilgal by Jericho, certain Rabbis, followed by 
Eusebius, Jerome, and a constant Christian tradition, 
transferred Ebal and Gerizim to the hills immediately 
behind Jericho, Recent commentators have preferred 
to alter the punctuation, and taking ‘over against 
Gilgal’ as describing the home of the Canaanites in the 
Arabah, have thought to sccure both good grammar 
and accurate geography (see Driver, ad /oc.), Dillmann, 
however, preserving the Massoretic punctuation, sup- 
posed some Gilgal near Shechem; and his hypothesis 
has been justified by the discovery of a modern place 
named Juleijil, on the plain of Makhna, 1 m. E. of 
the foot of Mt. Gerizim, 24 m. SE. of Shechem and 
14 m. SW. of Salim (PEEM 2238). This suits the 
data of the passage. ‘The tercbinth of Moreh, ‘the 
Revealer,’ takes us back to Abraham, who built an 
altar beside it (Gen. 126). The place therefore was an 
ancient sanctuary, and further rendered sacred to Hebrew 
hearts by the worship of their great patriarch. 
(The only difficulty in Dt. 1130 is the clause ‘who dwell in 
the Arabah.’ It is very possible that this is a later insertion 


due to one who supposed that the Gilgal mentioned must be 
that in the Arahah by Jericho.) 


If then there was a Gilgal near Gerizim, sanctified by 
the worship of the patriarchs (for Jacob had been here 
as well as Abraham, Gen. 3318), and by the command 
of Moses to Israel to celebrate there their entry into the 
Promised Land, this Gilgal has equal claims with the 
two others we have already described, to be considered 
as the popular sanctuary of N. Israel in the ninth and 


eighth centuries. 

These claims have been defended in detail by Schlatter (Zur 
Topogr. u. Gesch. Palistinas, 246 7.) and accepted by Buhl 
(Pal. 202 f). Schlatter makes out a most probable case; but 
his argument that the Makhna Juleijil was also the Gilgal where 
Joshua placed the camp of Israel after the conquest of Ai (96 
10615 43, 146 yaàyaà [B]) is very doubtful, and his other, that it 
was the Gilgal of Saul’s appointment tothe kingdom (1 S. 108 #7), 
is quite unsuccessful. Schlatter mistakes the Judæan Carmel 
for Mt. Carmel. [For another view of the difficult passage Dt. 
11 30 see GERIZIM, § 2.] 

(a) In the list of the Canaanite kings conquered by 
Israel we find a ‘king of the nations at Gilgal’ (Josh. 1223 

[Dt.}: 2ab3? pis 39; ywen ms yedyea [A], 

6. Other ect THS yarerAaias [B], yoe THs yeAyeA [L)). 

Gilgals. ta harmony with GB's reading some propose to 
read ‘king of the nations of Galilee’ (see GALILEE, 
§ 1). The king, however, is mentioned between the kings of 
Dor (g.v., § 2) and Tirzah, and Eusebius and Lorong (OS) 
place a yaàyovàis 6 R. m. N, of Antipatris; and this is repre 
sented to-day either by Jiljūlieh, 4 m., or Kilkiliyeh, 6 m. NNE 
of Kal'at Ras-el-‘Ain, a probable site of ANTIPATRIS (g.v., § 2). 

(4) In Josh. 157 (P) the border ol Cae is said to turn N. 
‘from the Oak of Achor to the Gilgal (yaAyaA [AL], taayaé [B*), 
ra. aya [Bb]) which is over against the ascent of Adummim,’ 
the present Tal ‘at ed-Dam on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem. 
(In the parallel passage, Josh. 1817 (P), baban becomes mbbg, 
GELILOTH, yaAtawd [B], ayaw — ie., moyin [A] yait- 
Aw@ [L]). his is surely the hitherto unidentified Beth-gilgal 
or [AV] House of Gilgal Caban m3; BN*A om., Bn@ ay'yañyaà 
[xea mg.], Barðyaà [L]) which is given in Neh. 1229 along with 
the fields of Geba and Azmaveth as being ‘round about Jeru- 
salem.’ (So, independently, Che. [Gat1im, 2], who also reads 
‘Beth-gilgal’ for Bath-gallim’ in Is. 1030.) If placed at the 
Tal ‘at ed-Dam, Beth-gilgal would lie almost as far E. from the 
latter as Geba lies N. 


(c) On the Gilgal or Galgala of 1Macc.92 see 
ARBELA. The data undoubtedly suit best the Gilgal 
on the Makhna Plain, not the Gilgal suggested in § 3 
of that article. 1 G. A. S. 

1 Besides the modern place-names mentioned above the only 
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GILOH (703), a town in the highlands of Judah, in 
the same group with Shamir (=Shaphir), Debir, and 


Eshtemoh (Josh. 155: yanna [B]. rHAWN [A], Aanoy 
[L]), according to MT of 25. 1512 the home of Ahitho- 


phel (7731 YYVD; en modei ayToy eic [EN] pwAa 
[BA], €k THC TIOAEWC AYTOY THC METAAABA [L])- 

The gentilic is Gilonite, “$53 ; 25. 1512 (Bexwver[B], yrAwvarw 
[A], yeApwvorov [L]); 2 S. 2334 (yeAwverrov [B], yecAwrer. [A], 
yañaað [L])=1 Ch. 1136 (PELONITE, °Y787 a corrupt reading ;1 
pedwver [BX], HeAAwre [AL]). 

Giloh is probably referred to by Micah in connection 
with Ophrah and Shaphir, though the paronomasia is dis- 
guised in MT (Micah liz). It seems to be represented 
by /d/a, the name now attached to some ruins about 
3m. NW. of Halhil; the situation of Bēt Jala—a 
place NW. of Bethlehem—seems too far north. 

The text of 2S. 1512 is corrupt, but not desperately so. 
‘While he offered the sacrifices,’ if it has any meaning at all, 
can only refer to the important sacrifices connected with Absalom’s 
assumption of royalty at Hebron. Yet the position of the clause 
shows that it contains a statement respecting Ahithophel. The 
scribe must have wrongly deciphered his original. Read, with 
Klostermann, for O°NIVTNAX W313, ppb 4933, ‘ when he 
fled to the Ziphites’ (see 1 S. 2319). This awakens a suspicion 
that Giloh was not the real name of Ahithophel’s home, which may 
have been rather a place not far to the SW. of Jala, viz. Keilah. 
It is by no means certain that the translator of © had before him 
abi or m5. He may have had nbyp (Ké‘ilah); and even if 
he had not, 95»4 is an easy phonetic corruption of aop? (see 
KeLAaH). David was once in great straits at Keilah; the 
citizens were about to deliver him up to Saul, but he sus- 
pected them, and escaped in time (1 S. 238-13). | Ahithophel 
may have warned David or Abiathar. With this clue, Kloster- 
mann thus reads the former part of this passage, ‘Absalom 
had made a league (oben) with Ahithophel the Keilathite 


Gnb-yan, or ‘the Keilanite,’ “ypa, wbo made possible his 
escape (17292) from Keilah.’ We thus understand David's 
habitual reliance on Ahithophel’s counsel, and see how Ahitho- 
phel’s son came to be one of David’s ‘ thirty’ (see Etiam, 1). 
The text of Micah 110/ is also corrupt. It opens, ‘In Gath 
tell it not,’ which Nowack regards as an interpolation inserted 
from 2 S. 1 20, whilst G. A. Smith thinks that the words describe 
the doom in store for Philistia as well as for the Shephelah of 
Judah in which Micah’s home lay (Tweve Proph. 1383). In 
support of this G. A. Smith refers to the situation of Shaphir, 
the modern SawAfir, in the Philistine plain. It is not probable, 
however, that Micah extends his view beyond his own region, 
the fate of which alone evokes his sympathy. Sapurr [g.z.] 
need not be Sawafir. There is one place known to us, and only 
one, the name of which suggests a paronomasia fit to form a 
parallel to ‘In Bochim weep’ (see Bocuim), and that is Giloh. 


Read therefore, vuan-be 7723, ‘in Giloh exult not.’ Cp Che. 

JQR, July 1898. T. K.C, 
GIMZO (\1193), a town in the Shephelah of Judah, 

mentioned in 2 Ch. 28:8 (radezw [B], ramaizat 


[A], ramzar[L]). It is the modern Jizz, about 3 
m. SE. from Lydda. 


GIN atp, mokex; (2) NÐ, pak. See FOWLING, § 9. 


GINATH (Nì, § 77; rwnae [BA], -nwe [L]), 
‘father’ of Tipnt (1 K. 1621 f. t). Ginath (or rather, 
Gunath, cp 6) is probably a place- or clan-name. 

Klo. compares ‘Guni’ in Gen. 4624 1 Ch. 713; We. (4/G@) 
70 n.) refers to ‘Shallum b. Jabesh’ (#.¢., the Jabeshite). 

GINNETHO, RV Ginnethoi (N33; rennadwe 
[L]), a priest in Zerubbabel’s band (see Ezra ii., § 6); 
Neh. 124. In Neh. 1216 Ginnethon (jna) is a priestly 
family temp. Joiakim (see EZRA ii., § 64, § 11), which 
was represented amongst the signatories to the covenant 
(see EZRA i., § 7). 

Other readings in ® are: Neh. 106 [7] rvaroð [B], avarw6 [x], 
yeavvadwy [A], yavaðwð [L], 124 yerrmMove [nca mg. sup.], 


BR*A om. ; 12 16 yavabwy [pca mg. inf.], BR*A om. 


GIRDLE. Originating perhaps not so much in notions 


other in W. Palestine which seems to repeat the ancient 
Gilgal is Jeljel, about 4 m. S. of Beisān (PEF Name Lists, 161). 
x i remarkable that the name has not yet been found E. of 
ordan. 
7 On the passage see Klo. Sam., ad loc., and cp AHITHOPHEL, 
end. 
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of decency (Gen. 37) as in the necessity of protecting the 
loins from the extremes of temperature in tropical 
countries, the girdle forms one of the oldest and most 
serviceable of all articles of apparel. In Hebrew the 
commonest terms for ‘ girdle’ are ézdr and Hégér. 

1. ’£2dr, wiy (fwv7, ete. ), is exactly the Ar. ’zzd7, even 
the lengthened first vowel corresponding to the long form 
‘t2adr (Dozy, Dict. de Vêt. 32) which seems to be not 
merely Egyptian, since Payne-Smith has izdrd from 
Bar-Bahlil. The ’z@r, now a large outer wrapper, 
was originally a loin-cloth or wrapper not covering 
the upper part of the body, wound ronnd the loins 
(tied with a knot, Lane, s.v. p. 53) so as to be 
loosed if trodden on (Frey. Chr. Ar. 72 l 7, and 
Einl. in das Stud, etc, 298). This is the dress of 
the Saracens in Ammianus, and is retained in the 
‘thram. Mizar, now a pair of drawers, is not origin- 
ally different, Ham. 81 and Dozy, of. cit. Bar ‘Ali 
(Hoffm. 5842) explains Syr. misrānē by maydszir or 
tabdbin, The latter are the short drawers without 
legs worn by wrestlers or sailors. It is therefore an inner 
garment and so different from the Zdgér (see below, 2). 
This suits all the passages of OT. From Is, 527 we 
learn that it was easily loosed (alla in Frey. Chr., le. ), 
from Jer. 131 2K.18 that it might be either of linen 
(o’me'5) or of skin. Elijah’s was of the latter material. 


Like the old Arabs, he wore but two garments, the 
‘isdr and the addéreth} (Ar. rida’); see MANTLE. 

The person who wears the ¿sēr has of course no shirt. So 
the prophet Isaiah (202) has only a waist-wrapper, and this 
explains Jeremiah’s ‘za7 (Jer. 131). Hence it is that in Job 
1218 the king who is humiliated is represented as wearing the 
'izār. In Ezek. 2315 it is a peculiarity of the Chaldeans that 
they wear for girdle above their garments an ’7z@7, and this is 
seen on the monuments (Perrot-Chipiez, Art ta Chald. etc., 1 
fig. 14, 2 figs. 15 116). As the ’zs@r is next the skin, the phrase 
Is. 115 is intelligible, and so the Arabs say kuwa minni 
ma'kide l-izért, meaning ‘he is my near neighbour’ (Lane, s.v. 
makid, Fr. Einl, lc.). Phrases like $y yx (1 S. 24) are 
simply ‘ areclothed with.’ Butin Job 38 3 407 Jer. 117 psnp 1x 
msm (4323 like a man) is like shadda izdrahu or mizarahu 
=shammara, ‘tuck up the cloth so as to leave the legs bare,’ 
iam. 334, 383, n. It is probable, however, that a (short) ‘#247 
was the dress of active life (sailor's /ubėān is analogous), like the 
waist-cloth of the modern East and also of the warrior. In Ham. 
334, 2 1 the warrior is imuskammirn . . . ‘an shawahu—leaves 
his sides bare—like Ammianus’s Saracens, and cp Shanfara Z. 62. 
“inna Ps. 931 simply = yin). But in Is, 89 it is Hithp. ‘put on 
your ‘izér’ (which in that case is a warlike dress), or is it ‘ be 
a covering and support to one another’ as in Arabic ‘zara ‘to 
back’ (lit. ‘cover’), and of herbage, fa’d@zara ‘it grew thick and 
rank, the stalks supporting each other’? Zam. 657 2. 1 maszrtre 
mu azzarn = ‘ effective stout help.’ See also Asas al-Balagha.? 

From éz6r ‘ waist-cloth’ is distinguished :— 

2. Hdgor, hin, atin, Adgorah (favy, repifwya), a 
belt or girdle worn round the waist outside the dress. 
In modern times it is usually a coloured shawl, or 
long piece of figured white muslin. The girdle of the 
poorer classes is of coarse material, often of leather, with 
clasps. This leathern girdle is also much used by the 
Arabs, and by persons of condition when equipped for 
a journey. It is sometimes ornamented with work 
in coloured worsted, or silk, or with metal studs, shells, 


beads, etc. 


Such, probably, were the girdles worn by the ladies of post- 
exilic Jerusalem (Is. 324), and the eulogy of the ‘virtuons 
woman’ describes her (Prov. 8124) as making a #égér which 
Pheenician merchants did not disdain to buy (cp the guy 
xpvony of Rev. 113 156). The warrior used a /2igdr as a sword- 


belt (2 S. 208; on text see Comm.; 1 K. 25); cp aiin “wn 
2 K. 321, and 230 ‘Nn Judg. 3x16etc. That other objects also 


1 So the Baptist, see Mt. 34 Mk. 16. 

2 Elsewhere Robertson Smith sums up thus: ‘The general 
impression produced by a survey of the usage of the word is that 
among the Hebrews the ’ésdr ceased to be part of their ordinary 
dress pretty early, being superseded by the tunic [nin3, see 
Tunic], but that it was used by warriors, by the meanest 
classes, by prophets and mourners, and that the word (or the 
cognate word) was also retained in proverbial phrases and 
similes, just as was the case with the Arabs’ (‘ Notes on Hebrew 
Words,’ I., JOR, 1892, p. 289 f). Cp also, on the "ézd7 of 
Jeremiah, Che. Live and Times of Jer. 161 (88). 
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might be carried in it, is suggested by Dt. 23 13 [14] 6 ; cp Mt. 
109 Mk. 68! (EV ‘ purse’), 

3. Wézak, nin, Ps. 10919 (EVY ‘ girdle’); mip wfsidh, 
Job 122: (for np= np; AV ‘strength,’ mg. ‘girdle,’ 
RV “belt’). 

Che. reads in Ps. “W2=WR (cp Lag. Uebers. 177), and in 
Job ninsis, ‘greaves.’ MND occurs in a doubly corrupt context 
in Is, 2310 (AV ‘strength,’ AVmg. RV ‘girdle’); ‘girdle’ for 
‘restraint’ is intrinsically improbable. Du., Che. read 1h, 
‘haven.’ 

4. Aisurim, nsp (bands) of costly make, worn by 
women (Is. 320 éumddxtov, Jer. 232 ornOodeculs). 
Jewish interpretations vary; Kimchi and Rashi render 
‘headband ' (so AV; RV‘sashes'). The 42sfrim were 
richly studded with jewels and were the receptacle of 
the other ornaments worn by men and women. 

5. The priestly ’aénét, wax (Ex. 284 39 /. 3929 Lev. 
87 164; all P), was a sash rather than a girdle (fwrn ; 
balteus [Vg.]; see Lag. Ges. Abh. 39).2 The ‘adbnét 
was of great length, according to Rabbinic tradition 
32 cubits long and 4 cubits wide. Josephus (Azz. iii. 
72) says that the ‘aézé¢ was four fingers broad, ‘so 
loosely woven that you would think it was the skin of a 
serpent.’ It is embroidered with flowers of scarlet and 
purple and blue and fine linen ; but the warp is nothing 
but fine linen.’ It was wound under the breast, twice 
round the body, was tied in an ample bow or loop, and 
the ends reached the ankles. It was thrown over the 
left shoulder while the priest was officiating. Driver- 
White (SBOT, | Leviticus,’ 70) summarily describe the 
'abnët as ‘an embroidered loosely woven scarf." The 
'abnēt was the only garment in which an intermixture 
of wool and linen was permitted. ‘The same word is 
applied to the sashes of high officers in Is, 2221, 

6. On the ‘curious girdle’ (RV ‘cunningly woven band’ 
zwn) of the Ephod, see EpHon, § 3. 

The NT terms are :— 

7. $aiq (common in OT, cp also rapaguvy 2 S. 1811) Acts 
2111r Mt. 343 see above. 

8. oepexivOia, Acts 1912, see APRONS. 


W. R. S. (1)—I. A.—S. A. C. 


GIRGASHITE, GIRGASHITES (UIV; o rep- 
recaioc [BADEFL]; so Jos. ; Judith 516 toyce pep- 
recaioyc, AV GERGESITES, RV GIRGASHITES), a 
people of Canaan, Gen. 1016 (gloss), 1521 (gloss), Josh. 
310 (Do) 2411 (Dg), Dt. 71 Neh. 98 (AV always ' Gir- 
gashites’ except Gen.1016, where Girgasite; RV 
always ‘Girgashite’). Another form of the name is 
very probably GIRZITES (73), which has sometimes 
been corrupted into PERIZZITES (45). In the Table 
of Peoples the Girgashites have, properly speaking, 
no place; it is to the Deuteronomist, who had 
archzeological tastes, that the resuscitation of the name 
is due. Apparently for a good reason he places 
it next on the list of peoples in Dt. 71 to that of the 
Hittites. Whence did he derive it? Probably from 
the Song of Deborah, where the slaughter of the 
Kadasoni, or, as he probably read, Kadeshi or 
Gadeshi, is spoken of (Judg. 521); the N. or Hittite 
Kadeshites, see KADESH, 2. 4 [r] instead of 4 [d], 
and the repeated 3 [g] after the > [r] are ordinary errors 
of scribes. + TRC 


1 It is enough to mention the analogical use of ‘girdle’ (EV 
‘apron’; but see AVmg., RVmg.) in Gen. 37. 

2 Jos. (Anz. iti. 72) transliterates aßaıð (Niese; al. aßavnð), 
and notes that the term in use in his day was eatav (cp Targ. 
on Ex. pron), probably the Pers. Azwydn; see also NECK- 
LACE. 

3 [See picture in Braunius, Vestit. Sacerdot. Hebræeorum.] 

4 Phoen. personal names wyni, pwm are quoted. Are these 
too derived from Kadesh? The Hittites had allies called 
Karkis ; but these, as Sayce remarks (Pat. Pal. 51), can hardly 
have left their name in Palestine. According to W. M. Miiller 
(As. u. Eur. 355), the Karkis were Cilicians. We may compare 
the development of yepyeoqvar from yepaonvõv (see GERASENES), 
‘oa the reading of © for GEsHURI (see GESHUR, 2) in Dt. 314 
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GIRZITES, THE ("393 ; for the readings of @ and 
of EV see GEZRITES), 1S. 278 Kt. There seems to 
have been a widely extended pre-Israelitish tribe called 
Girzites or Girshites. In fact, wherever PERIZZITES 
{g.v.] or GIRGASHITES is read in the Hebrew text we 
should probably restore Girzites or Girshites. 

It is doubtful whether ‘ Geshurites’ or ‘ Girshites’ is the correct 
reading in 1 S. 278 (see GESHUR, 2); but in 2S. 29, instead of 
‘and over the Ashurites, and over Jezreel,’ we should most 
probably read simply ‘ and over the Girzites’ Cranbay, the rest 


being due to dittography (see Che. Crit. Bib.). Of the ‘ Girzites’ 
there is another record in the name miscalled ‘ Mount Geriz(z)jim’ 
(the mount of the Girzites), whilst the Girshites are also attested 
by gan (Że. ‘esa, see Hivires, § 1 #.) in Is. 17 10, and by the 
two trans-Jordanic places called Gerasa (see GILEAD, § 6). ~ 


Another (probable) occurrence of the gentilic Geraš 
has escaped notice—Boanerges, which seems to the 
present writer to have come from Baveyepos = wy 33, 
‘sons of Gerasa.’ That the phrase is both misread and 
misinterpreted need not disturb us; there are quite as 
great misinterpretations in Lk. 615 (‘Simon, called 
Zelotes’) and in Acts 436 (see BARNABAS). After mis- 
understanding it, Mk. wrongly ascribed the name to 
Jesus. 

Parallel corruptions are perhaps kavavatos or xavavitys for 
kavatos or kavis = Nip, ‘a man of Cana’ (but cp CANANÆAN). 
and ctoxapiwrys for cepexwrys, ‘a man of Jericho’ (cp Junas 
IscARi0T, § 1). Possibly, too (but see Jairus, first note) Timæus 
in Bartimzus may be from a place-name Timai (see Nestle, 
Marg. 91). TARIC 

GISPA, RV Gishpa (NBÙWÌ), named after ZIHA as 
an overseer of NETHINIM in Ophel (Neh. ll2zt; recda 
[Ne-a mg. inf], om. BN*A). According to Ryssel his 
name is a corruption of HASUPHA (nawn), which follows 
Ziha in the list in Ezra 243. 


GITTAH-HEPHER (151 NAA), Josh. 1913 AV, RV 
GATH-HEPHER (g.v. ). 


GITTAIM (D'N), reg0aim [BADEL]; probably 
=Gittām, ‘ place of a wine-press’; on form of name 
see NAMES, § 107). 

x. An unidentified town in the list of Benjamite villages 
(EzRA ii., § 5 [6], § x5 [1] a), Neh.1133 (yeOOtu 
[Xa mg. inf; om. BN*AJ). 

2. A town where the fugitive Beerothites were received 
as gērīm or protected strangers, apparently in the days 
of Saul (2S. 43). For the key to this incidental notice 
see ISHBAAL (1). This Gittaim can hardly have been 
the Benjamite town. The persecuted Beerothites would 
surely have fled to the territory of another tribe. There 
were probably several Gittaims as well as several Gaths. 
Thenius, Grove (Smith's DB), Klostermann, think the 
flight was towards Gath (yea [B], -@ecu [A]). 

3. Gittaim is also probably the name of a town in or near 
Edom, Gen. 3635 (ADEL), 1Ch.146 (so GB; GA ye@Gapn, 
but GL evi), where MT Kt. has Aviru (¢.v.). Note that vine- 
yards in Edom are referred to in Nu. 2017. 


4. By a manifest error Gittaim appears in @ 1S. 1433 where 
Saul’s speech begins, not with the appropriate ‘Ye transgress’ 


(8733), but with the difficult év ye@acu ([BL], GA yedex), ‘In 
Gittaim.’ TR C 


GITTITE (‘Mai}), 25.610. See GATH, § 1. 
GITTITH, ‘Set to the’ [RV], or, ‘Upon Gittith’ [AV] 


manb, urép T. Aqvay = nRT by [BBNAR Syr. Symm.]; 
pro [or, Ps, 81, in] torcularibus Ul; mt t. Anvov, Aq. in Pss, 
81 84[Syro-Hex.], but in Ps. 8 vrép T. yerOizcS0s (so also Theod. in 
Ps. 8), Ps. 8 81 (om. T.; ù. 7. aààorwðnoouevov [A]), 84 (headings). 

According to Wellhausen we have a twofold question 
to answer: (1) Is it a mode or key which is denoted by 
‘the Gittith’; and, (2) Does Gittith mean ‘ belonging to 
Gath,’ or ' belonging to a wine-press’? The latter ques- 
tion must be answered first. No doubt the vintage festi- 
val had special songs of its own (one such may be al- 
luded to in Is. 658), and Baethgen thinks the three psalms 
with the above heading appropriate for such an occasion. 
If this view of the appropriateness of the psalms be 
accepted, it becomes plausible to follow those old in- 
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terpreters who read ‘on (=with) the (treading in the) 
wine-presses.’ If it be rejected, there still remains the 
view that the temple music had borrowed a mode or 
key or (see Tg.) instrument from the city of Gath. 
Philistine influence on the temple music, however, is 
scarcely credible (see, however, Hitz., Del.), and in 
any case Gath had probably been destroyed before the 
exile. 

No theory therefore is in possession of the field, and 
when we consider the frequent miswriting of these 
musical headings (see, e.g., HIGGAION, SHIGGAION, 
MAHALATH [ii.]), it is as natural as it is easy to read 
myardy, ‘with string-music.’ 3 before 3 might easily 
be dropped; the next stage of development is obvious. 
Gesenius in 1839 (Thkes., s.v.) had already given a 
kindred solution (na for n=). The question rela- 
tive to the mode or key called the Gittith disappears. 

T. K-G 

GIZONITE, THE ('351373), r Ch. 1134; see GUNI, 1. 


GIZRITES (7319), 1S. 278 RV™s-; AV GEZRITES. 


GLASS. ‘The art of glass-making, unlike that of 
pottery, would appear not to have been discovered 
and practised by different nations in- 
dependently, but to have spread gradu- 
ally from a single centre.’! That the Phoenicians are 
not to be credited with this invention (Pliny, ÆN 
862665, etc.) is practically certain, since our oldest 
examples of glass proceed from the countries watered 
by the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. From 
Egypt we have a dusky green glass bead of the queen 
Hatasu (or rather Ha't-Sepsut, see EGYPT, § 53), of 
the middle of the fifteenth century B.c., also a light 
green opaque jar of Thotmes HII. (1500 B.C.),? and, 
ascending higher, an amulet with the name of Nuantef 
1V., of the eleventh dynasty (circa 2400 B.C.).2 With 
this agrees the fact that the most ancient representations 
of glass-blowing belong probably to the Middle Empire, 
the alleged earlier cases being capable of a different 
explanation—viz., smelting (Erman, Aac. Eg. 459). 

The Assyrians, too, were acquainted with the use of 
glass (ASSYRIA, § 13, cp n. zé.), and we have one of the 
most important specimens of their work in the unique 
transparent glass vase of the time of Sargon (722- 
705 B.C.).2 The recent excavations in Nippur, how- 
ever, appear to permit us to carry back the use of glass 
to a much earlier date. 

According to Peters (Vippur, 2134) ‘badly broken inscribed 
axe-heads of a highly ornamental shape’ of blue glass, coloured 
with cobalt (brought presumably from China) were found in 
mounds of the fourteenth century B.c.3 These and other glass 
objects found here had been run in moulds, not blown. A 
small glass bottle was found with the door-sockets of Lugal- 
kigub-nidudu (circa 4000 B.C. 3 of. cit. 160, 374); but, ‘in general, 
the glass objects found at Nippur were of late date, and while 
glass fragments were very numerous in the later strata, there 
were few or none in the earlier.’ The above examples should no 
doubt be looked upon as exceptions, since ‘the greater part of 
the glass found belonged to the post-Babylonian period' (of. 
cit. 373). 

The use of glass among the Phoenicians begins at a 
later date. Their acquaintance with it was probably 
derived from the Egyptians and spread abroad by them 
in their trading expeditions. To them, also, are pos- 
sibly due the many specimens of coloured beads found 
in many parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The part played by the Phoenicians in spreading the know- 
ledge of glass—as well as certain arts, etc.—may need some 
qualifying in the future (see TRADE AND COMMERCE). In 
Cyprus, at all events, it would appear that glass was a native 
production, rather than of Phcenician origin. The art itself 
was Probably derived from Egypt (Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, 
etc., 416). That Egypt exported glass is well known (cp, e.g., 
Martial, Æ2. 21, 74). 


1 A. Nesbitt, art. ‘Glass’ in ZB), 

2 Now in the British Museum. 
_ 3 In the same spot were found objects of Eubcean magnesite, 
implying regular intercourse with Greece. 

4 The later manufacture of glass in the districts of Beirit, 
Tyre, and Sidon (see MisREPHOTH-MAIM) does not therefore 
concern us. © 


1, Antiquity. 
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From the treatment which glass received in the 
ancient world it is evident that in Egypt and Baby- 
er lonia ijt was held to be a precious thing, a 
2. Biblical fit offering for the gods. It would, there- 
fore, be appropriate to find it mentioned 
along with precious jewels in the eulogy of wisdom, 
Job 2817 (sčkükith, Wn s/ ‘clear’ [transparency is 
not implied], AV CRYSTAL, RV ‘Glass’ ; 
[BNAC}). 

vados originally denoted any transparent stone or stone-like 
substance (e.g., Herod. 320). On the other hand, some vitreous 
Biase is undoubtedly referred to in &prýjuará re AtOiva xuTa 

ib. 269). 

In the case of the ‘glassy sea’ (@dAaooa vadivn, Rev. 46 152), 
and the comparison of the golden streets of the heavenly city to 
pure ‘glass’ (Ŭaàos, Rev. 211821), the earlier meaning of vados 
perhaps holds good, although we are reminded of the Arabian 
legend that Solomon prepared in his palace a glass pavement 


which the queen of Sheba mistook for water (Qoran, Sur. 27). 
A reference to glass-making has been found in Dt. 33 19 (‘the 


references. 


tados 


‘hidden treasures of the sand');1 but see ZEBULUN. 


The colloquial use of ‘ glass’ to denote a ‘ mirror’ 
of glass, or of any other material, is found in AV of 
(a) Is. 323 (wpa étadavn ħakwvika), see DRESS, § 1 
(2); (4) 1 Cor.1812 Jas. 123 (@comrpov); see further 
LOOKING-GLASS, MIRROR. 

See art. ‘Glass’ in /A(}, and in Kitto'’s Bib. Cyc?.3 also 
A. Löwy, PSBA, '81/. pp. 84-86. S. A.C, 

GLAZING (ypicma [BaNA]), Ecclus. 3830. See 
POTTERY. 


GLEANING (0p), Lev. 199. See AGRICULTURE, 


$ r2. 


GLEDE is EV's attempt to render the apparent 
Hebrew word DN] in Dt. 141:3 (ryy [BAFL]). The 
error of the scribe was corrected in the mg., and from 
the mg. found its way into the text before mxiany) (‘and 
the falcon’). That this view is correct is self-evident, 
even without the confirmation supplied by the || passage, 
Lev. 1l 14. The word gead or gled (AS glida) is Old 
English for 'kjte,' and has not yet entirely disappeared. 

To represent the phenomena of the text we might render, 
í And the bite [read ‘kite’] and the falcon.’ Tristram (NÆH B) 
thinks that our translator means the Buzzard, and adds that 
there are three species of Buzzard in Palestine. TEGE 


GNAT. 1. (kwnwy [Ti. WHI.) 
once in the Bible (Mt. 2324). 

The gnats or mosquitoes are dipterous insects belonging to 
the family Culicidæ. There are many species; they breed in 
swamps and still water, the first two stages, larval and pupal, 
being aquatic. The female alone inflicts the sting-like prick 
with its mouth-organs; the male insect does not leave the 
neighbourhood of the breeding-place. 

RV's strain out a gnat is a return to the old reading 
of Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva, AV’s sirain at 
being probably due to a misprint (see Whitney, Dict. ). 
Reference is made in this proverb to the scrupulous care 
exercised by devout Jews (as also in the present day by 
Singhalese Buddhists) in conformity with Lev. 1123 43 
(cp Chuillin, f. 671). ‘The comparison with the smallest 
and largest things finds analogy in the Talm.—e.¢., 
Shabb. 77 6, sa by wm nox, ‘the fear of the gnat is 
on the elephant’; cp the Ar. proverb, ‘he eats an 
elephant and is suffocated by a gnat.’ 

2. The word ‘gnat' (‘like gnats’) occurs also in the 


RVmg. of Is. 516. It would be safer to read m33 (Weir, Che.), 
which elsewhere AV renders Lick [g.v.]; in SBOT (Heb.) 147, 
however, a bolder correction is suggested (see Locust, § 2 [4]). 
In the case of the plague in Ex. 8 16 [12] 2 ‘ gnat’ is possibly more 
correct. The oxviy (G's word in Ex. éc.) is called by Suidas 
Ooy cwrwmades. A. E. S.—S. A. C. 


GNOSIS. In the second century, and also to some 
extent even in the third, the Church was engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle with the Gnostics. 
By Gnostics we are to understand a cer- 
tain class of Christians—of many different 
schools, bearing a great variety of names, and diffused 
all over the Hellenistic world—all having in common a 


Mentioned only 


1. Origin of 
term. 


1 So Aeg. 6 a interprets Sin (‘sand’) by 9335 mam, ‘ white 
glass.’ 
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certain speculative pretentiousness, all laying claim to a 
special knowledge (gnosis) in contrast to the mere faith 
of the masses, and all giving effect to their fantastic 
ideas about the origin of the world and the origin of 
evil in a peculiar ethic that offended the conscience of 
the Church. If we could assume Carpocrates and 
Cerinthus (circa 100 A.D.) to have been the earliest 
representatives of the tendency in question, and all the 
writings of the NT to have becn composed within the 
apostolic age, biblical science as such would have no 
concern with the Gnostics; and it is in point of fact 
truc that the name of Gnostic does not occur in the NT, 
nor is it mentioned in any extant writing earlier than 
176 A.D. 

However, ‘they who make separations’ (oi daodt- 
opttovres) referred to in the epistle of Jude (v. 19 RV) 
can only be taken as Gnostics of a libertinistic com- 
plexion ; the emphasis laid in vv. 3 20 on the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints is best explained on this 
assumption, and still more, their ironical designation 
as ‘natural’ or ‘animal’ (RV™&-=yWuyxexol); plainly 
they were in the habit of calling themsclves rvevyarcxot, 
‘spiritual men,’ as distinguished from the ordinary run 
of ‘ psychical’ Christians who rested content with faith 
merely. So also in 2 Pet., only- here the author 
points still more clearly at the Gnostics by his repeated 
references to the true knowledge (l2f. 5. 8 220 318). 
The polemic of the Johannine Epistles has a similar 
scope; if the substantive, gnosis, does not occur, the 
verb ‘to know’ is met with all the more frequently ; 
‘we have known and believed’ (1 Jn. 416) is intended 
to express the true knowledge that is in accord with 
faith as contradistinguished from the knowledge which 
sets it aside. When the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. 620) 
bluntly warn against the oppositions of the gnosis 
which is falsely so called, the adherents of which have 
erred, or ‘missed the mark,’ concerning the faith, 
it may perhaps be possible to doubt whether the 
reference is to the Gnostic Marcion, who wrote ‘ Anti- 
theses' about 140 A.D., but not to deny reference to 
the Gnostics altogether. Finally, in the Apocalypse 
we have at least the reference, in the case of Thyatira 
(224), to the false teachers who claim to have ‘known 
the depths of Satan,’ a grim characteristic of Gnostic 
speculation. 

To all the writings hitherto named as containing 
allusions to Gnosticism, it might perhaps be possible to 
attribute a date about the year 100 A.D. 
or even later, in which case the traditional 
account of the Gnostic movement as 
having arisen about the end of the first century would 
remain unshaken ; on other grounds also the Pastoral 
Epistles have, in fact, been assigned to the second 
century. Yet we are none the less compelled by the 
NT to recognise certain guostictsing tendencies as exist- 
ing within the apostolic church itself as well as certain 
extra-Christian and pre-Christian developments bearing 
a Gnostic character. In the Synoptic Gospels, it is 
true, the intellectual side of religion is but rarely and 
exceptionally brought forward : Lk. 1152 (key of know- 
ledge), Mt. 1311 and parallels (the gift of understanding 
the mysteries of the kingdom), and Mt. 1127 (the know- 
ledge of the Father [and of the Son] reserved for the 
chosen ones only) are the leading passages. The 
Fourth Gospel, however, lays an emphasis, that on this 
account is all the more striking, upon the capacity to 
understand, Just as the decisive confession of faith in 
Christ is (669), ‘we have delieved and know that thou 
art the Holy one of God,’ so elsewhere knowing and 
believing are interchangeable expressions with reference 
to the same objects, and the impression is left that 
knowing is higher than believing. Thus, for example, 
to ‘those Jews who had believed’ the promise is given 
(831 f), ‘If ye abide in my word... ye skall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.’ The Gnosti- 
cism of the Fourth Gospel is distinguished from the 
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heretical gnosis only (1) by the contents of the gnosis 
to which it attaches so high a value—in this case 
identical with the contents of faith; and (2) by the 
closeness of the connection between knowledge and 
faith ; here there is no such distinction as is elsewhere 
drawn between the disciples who only believe and the 
disciples who only know, as two separate classes. 

Paul often uses the words for knowing (ywdoxew, 
émtywwoKew) in their most ordinary sense, as for ex- 
ample in Phil. lrz 21922 45 1 Cor. 
1437, and, inasmuch as he attributes 
to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews 
(Rom. ]21 218) a knowledge of God 
—in contradiction, it is true, to 1Cor.l2r—he is 
obviously bound to assume in the case of every believer 
a knowledge of God, of Christ, of the Gospel as in 
Gal. 49 2Cor.89 135 Phil. 310 (here ywwekew Oeóv, 
Xpiordév, etc.) or 2 Cor. 214 46 Phil. 38 Col. 19 f. (here 
yao, éml-yywots, and the corresponding genitives) 
without our being thereby entitled to ascribe to hima 
vein of gnosticism. 

In 1 Cor. 139 12, however, he speaks of ‘knowing’ 
without mentioning any particular object, and the sub- 
stantive yv@ots is, in the majority of cases, used ab- 


3. Paul’s use 
of ywookey, 
etc. 


solutely ; occasionally and exceptionally (e.g., Rom.. 


1133) as an attribute of God, mentioned along with his 
wisdom, but elsewhere as a possession—highly to be 
prized—of the man who has become a believer. 

As proving that knowledge is here sharply separated from 
faith it will not do to cite 1 Cor. 128 4, where we read that to 
one is given the word of knowledge and to another faith; for in 
this passage miors, faith, is used in a narrower sense than 
usual, whilst, according to 1 Cor. 128 138, gaosis is one of the 
charismata that are bestowed only on certain individuals, and 
1 Cor. 87 [cp 810/] declares expressly that all have not know- 
ledge. It is half ironically only that Paul (8 r) declares himself 
as accepting the proposition that ‘ we all have knowledge,’ since 
in 7. 2, with manifest allusion to the conceit of the Corinthians, 
he distinguishes between knowing as one ought to know and a 
gnosis that, in all essentials, is merely imagined. The circum- 
stance also that in Gal. 49 (cp 1 Cor. 83) he speaks of it as the 
highest object of Christian effort that one should he known of 
God rather than that one should know God, is not to be under- 
stood as depreciating the high value he elsewhere attaches to 
gnosis, any more than 1 Cor. 1387. 12 is to be so taken, where 
he speaks of all knowledge in the present aon as only in part, 
and promises that in the time of perfection it shall, as imperfect, 
be done away. For the same thing is said of speaking with 
tongues and of prophecy, and of them also, as well as of ac- 
quaintance with all possible knowledge, he says (131) that 
they are of no profit to the man who has not love. 


It cannot be by accident merely that, in Paul, gnosis 
is always met with as the precious possession of the 
members of the Christian community and never as 
belonging to unbelievers ; it has its place, in fact, among 
the charismatic manifestations of the spirit of God, 
which this same spirit bestows on individuals tor the 
benefit of all (1 Cor. 127-11), and as such ranks with 
prophecy and the gift of miracles ; he who is endowed 
with knowledge—the ‘ gnostic,’ as the expression would 
have been at a later date—belongs to the number of 
the mvevparcxoi, the men of the spirit. 

We might venture, after Paul, to define gnosis as the 
result of the instruction which a ‘spiritual’ man has 

rete received from the spirit of God in the 

+ Definition. things of the spirit down to the very 
depths of the Godhead (1 Cor. 28-16) in such a manner 
that, possessed of the God-given teaching, he finds every- 
thing dark in earth and heaven become clear to him 
and (if only ‘through a glass,’ in mere outline) he sees 
that which is true, where others see nothing, or only 
what is false. Paul himself belonged pre-eminently to 
the number of such gnostics (2 Cor. 116), and if that 
piece of ‘knowledge’ which, as we learn from 1 Cor. 8, 
he shared with many Corinthians—that idols are nothing, 
and that consequently, to speak strictly, there can be 
no such thing as meat offered to idols—is of a somewhat 
elementary character, we must nevertheless remain lost 
in admiration at the deeper passages in his epistles 
(e.g., Rom. 8 and 9-11), in which he expounds the 
divine plan of salvation—at his ' gnosis,’ injfact. The 
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deeper understanding of the seripture, which beeame 
possible to him as a Christian (as in Gal. 37 421 f-), 
has the same origin. The gnosis of the individual 
becomes fruitful for the community only, of course, by 
the communication of it, whether orally or in writing ; 
1 Cor. 128 accordingly includes the word of knowledge 
in the list of the charismata ; and it is almost certain 
that in 1 Cor. 146 the ‘teaching’ (é:dax7) means the 
communication of ‘gnosis’ (ep 1426), and therefore 
that the ‘teachers’ (1228) who take the third place, 
immediately after apostles and prophets, in the enumera- 
tion of those who possess the gifts of the spirit, are to 
be thought of as 'Gnosties.’ Their sharp differentiation 
from the prophets is somewhat surprising; in many 
eases it cannot have been practically possible ; but as 
Paul in 1 Cor. 146 gives to ‘prophesying’ the same 
position with reference to ‘revelation’ that he gives to 
‘teaching’ with reference to ‘knowledge,’ he would 
seem to have distinguished the word of knowledge from 
propheey much in the same way as the latter was dis- 
tinguished from) speaking with tongues ; those exercising 
the last-named gift did so unconsciously, those who 
prophesied did so in at least enthusiastic exaltation, 
whilst those who gave the word of knowledge did so in 
full calm consciousness and with a view to convincing 
their hearers. Moreover, the contents of propheey were 
derived from former revelation and extraordinary ex- 
periences, whilst the word of knowledge proceeded from 
the continuons instruction of the Holy Spirit, making 
use of the forms of human thought. 

In 1 Cor. 128 Paul speaks of a word of wisdom along- 
side of a word of knowledge, and students have seldom 

2 failed to observe the elose connection be- 
5. Wisdom ee : e 
and gnosis. tween the two; in fact, the teaching of 
14626 must include them both. The dis- 
tinction between them has sometimes been formulated : 
thus: the essential feature of the word of wisdom is 
that it appeals to the understanding, whilst the character 
of gnosis essentially consists in intuition, in an ilumina- 
tion by the spirit of God, and in an immediate relation 
to this spirit (Weizsäcker, .[postolic Age, 2264). Wis- 
dom (cogia), however, of which Paul (apart from Col. 
and Eph., and apart from the faet that of course he 
does not deny it to be an attribute of God) almost 
always speaks in a tone of disfavour—the wisdom which, 
in his view, as the ideal of the Gentiles (1 Cor. 122), pro- 
eeeds from the rulers of this present world—could never 
become for his theology a conception of importanee 
comparable with that of gnosis; in 1 Cor. 26 f., what 
he opposes to the false wisdom as being the divine 
wisdom which he proclaims is the contents of his own 
gnosis (vv. 81r), and only on polemical and rhetorical 
grounds is it that he speaks of wisdom, not gnosis (v. 6), 
as the subject of his discourses. 

The unique passage in x Cor. 128 can hardly he taken as im- 
plying, on Paul’s part, a deliberate co-ordination of wisdom and 
knowledge; probably all that he desired was to mention the 
gift of teaching as heading the list of the charismata, and this 
he could have done with perfect clearness by using the expres- 
sion ‘word of knowledge’; but, inasmuch as the Corinthians 
attached great importance to wisdom, and a section of them had 
even perhaps chosen to rank themselves among the followers of 
Apollos as being the man of wisdom, it occurred to Paul that he 
ought not to allow it to appear as if he did not recognise the 

‘word of wisdom’ of (say) an Apollos as being a charisma also, 
as well as his own ‘word of knowledge’; and if in 2 Cor. 116 he 
contrasts his ‘rudeness’ in respect of speech with his mastery in 
respect of knowledge, it becomes natural to take the ‘word of 
wisdom’ of 1 Cor. 128 as a kind of speech distinguished by 
correctness and brilliancy of form, as employing the resources 
of a finished education and training. 

To sum up: Paul reckoned gnosis as among the 
highest gifts of grace belonging to the chureh of his day ; 
¿~ its possessor was able to solve the riddles 
6; i og of time and eternity which remained in- 

p? soluble to other believers ; aecording to 
1 Cor. 26 f. he even held that such pieces of knowledge 
could be communicated only to such as were ‘ perfeet,’ 
to Christians who, in truth, deserved to be called spiritual 
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men. ‘These opinions Paul shares with the later Gnosties ; 
it is easily intelligible why they all, and Marcion especi- 
ally, felt closer affinities with him than with any of the 
other NT writers ; what separates their gnosticism from 
his is the preponderance, to a greater or less degree, of 
heathen elements in their speculation, whilst his own con- 
fined itself to working out in a sympathetic, if speculative 
way, the fundamental ideas of the gospel. That Paul 
found such speculation indispensable is, however, no 
personal peculiarity of his; it was an element in his 
composition that he had derived from the atmosphere of 
his tine ; under its influence it was that he contributed 
to make Christianity, from being a religion, into a 
system of religious and metaphysical thought. 

At the same time Paul's epistles, and especially 
Colossians, show that already at that early date he had 
to combat certain developments of the spirit that prided 
itself on knowledge. ‘The false teachers of Colossæ (see 
COLOSSIANS, § 6) become intelligible only if we take 
them as judaizers on the one hand, and gnosticizers 
on the other, Christians who gave themselves up to 
fantastic dualistic speculation. A gnosticizing Judaism 
of this sort they must have imported with them 
from without ; that is to say, gnosticism already existed 
in the apostolic age, and it was introduced into the 
Christian Church by the Jews. But neither had it its 
ultimate origin in Judaism; from the strong heathen 
clement it contains we can see that it must have been 
imported from the heathen religious philosophy, under- 
going manifold modifieation and accommodation in the 
process. Respeet for gnosis is a pre-Christian, Hellenic 
phenomenon ; Christianity was no more successful in 
withdrawing itself from the influence of this predominant 
tendeney of the time than it was in the ease of Judaism ; 
but Paul at so early a date as that of his epistle to 
Colossze already found, and made use of, the oppor- 
tunity to draw the line beyond which gnosis could not 
be tolerated as a Christian basis, and succeeding genera- 
tions of the Chureh only followed in his footsteps, though 
with increasing earnestness as the danger inereased, 
when they carried on the struggle against ‘ Gnosties after 
the flesh. 

Cp F. C. Baur, Dire Christi. Gnosis, 35, and Das Pe ae 
thum u. d. ehrest- Kirche der 3 ersten Jahrhunderte), '60 

R. A. Lipsius, č Gnosticismus,' in Ersch and 
Literature. Grnber’s Kucye. vol. lxxi., ’60; Mansel, Tke 
Gnostic Heresies, '75; J. B. Lightfoot, Sz. 
Paul's Epistles to the Colossians and Phitlenton,’86; M. Fried- 
lender, Der vorchristliche giidische Gnosticitsmus, "98. 
Ax Je 

GOAD. 1. dorbhin, (3N (Apettanon ; stimulus), 
1S. 18 21 [also v. 20 d, emended text, see SBOT), am, dorbhin 
(BovKevtpor), Eccles, Wirt: 2. Wa biadi, -nbn (aporpémovs), 


Judg. 331ł. 3. «évrpov, Acts 2614 RV. See AGRICULTURE, 
§ 4, col. 79. 

GOAH, Jer. 3139 RV; AV Goati. 

GOAT. To supplement the general introductory 


notes respecting large and small cattle among the 
Hebrews (given elsewhere; see CATTLE) some re- 
marks upon the treatment of goats in particular are 
necessary. 

There are several different breeds of the genus Capra in 

Heb Palestine and adjacent countries ; but it is 
ik T eTe iat possible to distinguish each precisely by 
ETD is original Hebrew name. 

The generic Heb. term, common to all the Semitic family is 
(1) ‘zz, 1Y (Ass. enzu, Ar. ‘anz, Syr. ‘esz@, G usnally renders 
aig, also fee Gen. 27 9, etc.), which includes male and female 


(e.g., Gen. 159). 
Te denote the he-goat (so RV), four words are found: (2) 


‘attud, DPY (Ass. atüdu, mentioned asa swift mountain animal), 
AV ‘rams’ in Gen. 311012. ®© rpáyos; but «peds Gen. 31 ro 12, 
xíuapos Ps. 509 6615. 

(3) s@phir, YDS a late word (Ass. fapparu, Syr. sephraya), 
Dan. 8 56, and (Aram.) Ezra 8 35; ovyptal ” $ Dan. 8sa1 2 Ch. 


1 In Dan, 821 glossed by Yyyy (Bev.). 
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2921. © rpé&yos; but xtpapos 2 Ch. 2921. 
[o‘Inss in Neh. 518 (MT pps ‘ fowls’). 

(4) s@ir, TYY Chairyone’), cupin “ Gen. 3731 Ezek. 4322, 
etc., AV ‘kid of the goats’ (épehos aiyôv), fem. 'y pyyiy Lev. 
4 28, etc. 

(5) fayis, Wn, Gen. 3035 3214 [15], © tpayos. 


BENAL also read 


The generic terms for the young animal are (6) gédi, "13 
(fem. Cant. 18t), © čpiġos, or, in conjunction with (1) above, 
np) 13, 1S. 16 20 Gen. 279 16, etc. ; and (7) sek, NY’, used of 
both goats and sheep (Ex.125 Dt.144); cp CATTLE, § 2 (6), 
and see SHEEP. 

The Hebrew terms refer generally to the domesticated 
goat, Capra hircus, which, it is probable, is descended 
mainly from the Persian wild goat, C. 
@gagrus, though doubtless other strains 
are mingled in its ancestry. Of the various breeds in 
Palestine, the chief is the mzamder, or Syrian goat, which 
attains a large size. It is remarkable for its long pendant 
ears, half as long again as the head, an allusion to 
which is perhaps found in Am. 312, The hair is long, 
black and silky. Both sexes are generally horned and 
have short beards. Another breed which is found in 
some parts of the North of Palestine is the mohair or 
Angora goat. It is generally white and has long silky 
hair. 

The WILD GOAT (C. @gagrus) extends through Asia 
Minor and Persia, and in Homer's time was abun- 
dant in Greece. It would be well-known to the 
Assyrians, although the species occasionally figured is 
doubtless (so Houghton) the Asiatic ibex—viz., the 
Capra sinattica (colloquially called the dedenx). This 
animal occurs in the Sinaitic peninsula, in Palestine 
(but not N. of Lebanon), in Upper Egypt, and in 
Arabia Petrzea. It is quite distinct from the ibex of 
other countries, being rather smaller than the Alpine 
species, and lighter in colour than any of its congeners. 
It is a shy animal, with a keen scent, and its coloration 
is so like that of the surrounding rocks, etc., that it is 
very difficult to see. It usually goes in small herds of 
eight or ten, and, when feeding, has a sentry on the 
look-out for enemies. The flesh is said to be excellent, 
the horns, which are much smaller in the female than 
in the male, are often used for knife handles, etc. 

The generic Heb. term for the ‘wild goat’ is ya‘é/ (only in 
pl., y&edim, O° 2$"), to whose fondness for rocky heights allusion 


is made in 1S. 242 Ps. 10418 (€Aados), Job 391 (rpaydédados 
métpas). Like the GAZELLE, the ‘ wild’ or (better) ‘mountain’ 


goat is used of a woman (jf nby: Prov. 5 19, @BNA modos), 
and occurs as a personal name (see JAEL) Another, probably 
more specific, term is ’é2#4, mentioned as a ‘clean’ animal in 
Dt. 145 (see CLEAN, § 77). The Vss. vary between ya'él (so 
Targ. Pesh.), and tpayéAados (AFL, B om.), which is applied 
distinctively to the long-haired and bearded goat found in 
Arabia and on the Phasis.l We may probably identify the 
animal with the deden or Syrian ibex (cp above). 

It is possible indeed that several of the terms may be 
mere appellatives, and when we find that the Hebrew 
*ayyal (Cervus, see HART) and ’ayil (Ovis Aries, see 
SHEEP) are virtually identical, it is natural to infer that 
the Semites did not always distinguish precisely be- 
tween the Cafring and the Cervide and Antilopine. 

We cannot, therefore, state exactly what animals are meant by 
the Ass. arnu (cp ARAN, Syr. arnd2), daššu (see PYGAKG), 
ditanu, turdhu (Syr. tarhad; cp TERAH), and durhu (cp Syr. 
éarha), although the probability is that a mountain-goat is 
referred to in each. 

Goats form a large part of the wealth of a pastoral 
community. In hilly and poorly watered regions they 
are more abundant than the sheep. 
‘On the downs of Arabia where no 
shrubs are to be found, there are no goats. In the 
rich maritime plains their place is taken by horned 
cattle, for the luxuriant grasses are too succulent for 
their taste.’? They flourish best in the southern 


1 See Liddell and Scott. The gloss gouBpos (¢2.) is no doubt 
relaied to the Heb, zésnér, see CHAMOIS, 


2 In Di. 144 Pesh. for 31, see CHamorts, 
3 Tristram in Smith’s DB), 1200 3. 
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wilderness (Edom), and in the hills from Hebron 
(1S. 252) to the top of Lebanon, and beyond Jordan 
(Cant. 41 65 [cp GILEAD, § 1, HAIR, § 1], Gen. 8033 fA 
3214 [15]). They have given their name to ‘Ain-Jidy 
(see EN-GepD1), where they are said still to be found 
(Thomson, LB 603). 

As a rule they are herded with the sheep.) The 
two flocks? keep apart, however, the sheep browsing on 
the short grass whilst the more agile and independent 
goat skips along nibbling at the young shoots of trees 
and shrubs. In this way great damage is done to 
seedling trees, and the goat is to a large extent respon- 
sible for the absence of trees in Palestine. When folded 
together at night, the goats and sheep gather separately, 
and round the well, while awaiting the filling of the 
trough, they instinctively classify themselves separately 
(Tristram, oc. cit. ). 

The ¢ayzf is mentioned in Pr. 303: as one of the 
things ‘stately in march’ (rpdyos 7ryovmevos almoXlov 
(GBNAC]), an allusion, doubtless, to the he-goat’s habit 
of leading the flock (cp ‘attud Jer. 508). Hence 
the latter term is applied to the leaders of the people 
(Is. 149 Zech. 103; cp Jer. 5140 || ob), and Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 8717) contrasts the weak flock (the poor people) 
with their leaders, the rams and he-goats (the rich and 
powerful; cp Dan. 835). It is plain that there is no 
real affinity between this passage and Mt. 2532 f. where 
the blessed are separated from the cursed ‘as the 
shepherd divides the sheep from the kids’ (épigua ; 
RV: kids). This language does not imply that kids 
are either less valuable or (see Post in Hastings’ DB, 
21954) less mild and tractable than sheep.? On the 
passage as a whole see SHEEP. 

Herds of goats were a valuable possession in more 
ways than one (cp Prov. 27 26, and see CATTLE, § 8). 

Their hair was woven mn) by the 
4. Use, ete. women into curtains, a Sel ae ete. 
(Ex. 3526 Nu. 3120 etc., see TENT, § 3), and Paul's 
native country Cilicia, in particular, exported goats’ 
hair for this purpose (see CILICIA, § 3). The skins 
might be used to cover the body (see below, and cp 
Dress, §8; Heb. 1137 èv alyelos dépuacw), though, 
in later times, this would rather be the garb of an ascetic. 
More commonly they were used for bottles.4 Goats’ 
flesh was, of course, eaten (see Foon, § 15), and goats’ 
milk (oy abn Prov. 2727) formed one of the main 
articles of diet (see MILK). Hence a gift or present 
frequently takes the form of a goat or kid (Judg. 151 
1 S. 101 Gen. 3817 Tob. 212), and, as at the present 
day, it is dressed and prepared for the guest by every 
generous host (Judg. 618 f: 1315, cp Lk. 1529). 

The goat was one of the commonest sacrificial victims 
(Lev. 312 Gen. 159), and most frequently comes in 
connection with the priestly ritual of 
the sin-offering. It was the animal 
selected on the great DAY OF ATONE- 
MENT to bear away the sins of the people to AZAZEL. 
Cp SACRIFICE. 

The following terms are found: 1Y (Nu.1527), Oy ‘WSs 


2 Ch. 2921, WYY Lev. 424, “yllyyer Lev. 165 7, Nu. 7 16, 


fem. ‘poopy Lev.56, neonn bhryy Lev. 915 2 Ch. 2923. 
Similarly in the Carthaginian ritual the yy and x43 were used as 
offerings; cp CZS 1. no. 165, 22.7 9. 


The so-called Satyrs (see SATYR) must also be 
referred to in passing. If we may conjecture that there 
were ancient Hebrew rites wherein worshippers appeared 
in goat-skins (see Dress, § 8, ISAAC, § 4; and WRS 
Rel. Sem.(, 467) the origin of these zinz-like objects 


5. Religion, 
archeology, etc. 


1 xban denotes the fold of the goats (Ps. 509) as well as that 
of the sheep. 

2 The ‘flocks of kids’ (01y ‘Bi'N) in 1 K, 2027 is a precarious 
rendering derived from © (wo{uvia aiyayv). Klostermann reads 
D'y yasen (ava), ‘on the bare height, after the manner of kids.’ 

3 See Is. 116 Ecclus. 47 3. 

4 See BOTTLE, § 1. This is literally expressed in the 
Palmyrene 1y +4 pp (Tadmor, Fiscal Inscr. [137 A.D.], B 2 48). 
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of veneration becomes more obvious. It may well be 
that at some early period the goat was regarded in 
Canaan as a sacred animal (ep GAZELLE, HART). 
It was so venerated by certain communities in Egypt, ! 
and to some extent among the Greeks.? We know, 
too, that it filled a prominent place in Babylonian 
astronomy.? A. E. S.-S. A. C. 


GOATH, or better (RV) GOAH (V4, ‘to Goah’), 
one of the land-marks of the restored Jerusalem (Jer. 
3139). Read NNYI3, ‘to the Hill’—z.e., probably ‘ to 
the Hill of God,’ the Mt. of Olives (see Is. 1032, as 
emended under Nos). Griitz (MG WZ, 1883, p. 343) 
thinks of Gibeah of Saul ; but that is too far off. In v. 38 
the new wall is traced from the Tower of Hananeel on the 
the NE. to the corner-gate on the NW. in v. 39 from 
the NW. back to the NE. on the S. side, passing by 
GAREB [ii] (between the ravine of Hinnom and the Valley 
of Rephaim) to the Mount of Olives. 

Pesh. evidently read ynyaj; cp ¿mı yaßaða, cod. 36 (Field). 
G@BNAQ's rendering (cal wepixvxAwOynoerae KiKdw ÈE exAexTav 
AdOwv) represents the last clause (anys 259), and seems to be a 
paraphrase of a reading aya@a (cp Jay Syr. -Hex.) from 
yaaa (Aq.). Tek. iG, 


GOB (33, 2\s—i.e., ‘a cistern,’ Ges.), if the reading 
be correct, is the name of the place where David's 
warriors had two encounters with the Philistines (see 
Davin, §7; ELHANAN, §1), 2S. 2118 ft In the || 
passage (1 Ch. 2047.) the place is mentioned only 
once (v. 4), and is given as Gezer (so in 2S.; Then., 
Ew., with Jos. Azz. vii. 122) which is plainly a corrup- 
tion of 3j:=23. The commentaries are just here very 
meagre ; but we can hardly doubt that the true reading 
in 25S. is either nı, ‘Gath’ (so Grove, Gritz, Klo.), 


or {more probably) nain, REHOBOTH (g.v.). For the 


restoration of Gob in 2S. 2116 (We. and others) see 
ISHBI-BENOB. 

All the three encounters mentioned in 2 S. 21 18-21 presumably 
occurred in the same neighbourhood; © in v. 18, and MT and 
© together in v. 20, besides the reference in v. 22 (2), support 
‘Gath.’ Ges. naively remarks ( Thes., s.v., 33) that ‘Gob’ being 
little known, @ substituted other names, ‘The truth is that, 
though there probably in Talmudic times was a place called 3p, 
Kob (now el-Kubāb, Bed.{3) 15),4 there never was any named 
‘Gob.’ Either ‘Gob’ is a fusion of ‘Gath’ and ‘ Nob,’ or it isa 
corruption of Rehoboth. The latter view seems preferable. 
The yaged of GL in v.18 is a fusion of ‘Gezer’ (yagep), and 
‘Gath’ (ye8). (Some Heb. MSS have 333; so also the Soncino 
Bible [1488], etc. ; v. 18, ywB [Compl.]; yagep [HP 246]; yapgeà 
[id. xi. 29236, 242 etc.]; ye@ [BA]; ace [L]; v. 19, yoS [A], 
pon [B], poß [L ; Compl. xsi vw8 ; cp HP). T RC: 


GOBLET (13N), Cant. 72 [3]. See BAsoN, r. 
GOD, NAMES OF. See NAMES, § 108 f. 


GOEL (2N3). The idea expressed by the verb Os ; 
gal, is to resume a claim or right, which has lapsed 
or been forfeited, fo reclaim, re-vindicale, redeem, red- 
imo (to ‘ buy back'); it is thus used in Lev. 2525 7 of 
the redemption of a field or house after it 
has been sold, in 2547 J: of the redemption 
of an Israelite who, through poverty, has 
been obliged to sell himself as a slave to a resident 
foreigner, and in 271315 etc., of the redemption of 
something which has been vowed to Yahwé ; in the first 
two of these connections, the subst. mba, ge ullih, is 


used similarly, 2524 26 48 etc. In practice, how- 
ever, a man was seldom able himself to ‘redeem’ a 
right which had lapsed, and thus, by ancient custom, 
the right (and the duty) of doing so devolved upon his 
family (cp 2548 7), and, in particular, upon that 
member of his family who was most nearly related to 
him. The consequence was that the term Gé'é/, properly 
redeemer, came to denote a man’s 4imsman, and especi- 


1. Meaning 
of term. 


l See Wilk. Anc. Æg. 3303, and especially Wiedemann, 
Herodots Zweites Buch, cap. 46. 

2 See Frazer, Golden Bough, 1326 F., 234i; Paus. 4105 f 

3 Jensen, Kosmol. 76 f. 

4 Neub. Géogr. 76. 
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ally his next-of-kin (© dyxwred’s, ayxioreuris, ó 
ayxiorevw); see Lev. 2525 Nu. 58 Ruth 220 3912 
4136814 IK. 1611 (GEL om.), where it is rendered 
so (or similarly) in AV, RV (cp Ruth 313, where 
the verb ‘to redeem’ is rendered four times perform 
or do the part of a kinsman). What has been said is 
well illustrated by Jer. 327-9, where, Jeremiah's cousin 
Hanamicel wishing to sell some property, the prophet is 
represented as possessing the right of redemption, which 
he proceeds to exercise; and by Ruth 3, where, when 
Naomi had determined to sell her husband’s estate in 
Bethlehem, her nearest of kin, who has the right to 
redeem it (© dyxtorela), expresses himself unable to 
do so, and the right devolves upon Boaz, her next 
nearest kinsman, who accordingly purchases the estate, 
and takes with it Ruth, Naomi's daughter-in-law, as 
his wife (312 4 4-10). 
_ bya, gd@’al, to be carefully distinguished from the late verb 
ni, g2'é/, ‘to defile,’ occurs chiefly in the later literature, 
though the antiquity of the ideas and usages of which it is the 
expression is sufficiently attested by 25.14111 K. 161r. In 
the derived meaning ‘to act as kinsman’ (2 S. 14 11 1 K. 1611, 
and esp. Ruth, and the legal codes of DHP) it is generally 
rendered by ayxrorevw (-revr7s, etc.), whereas the other mean- 
ings ‘to redeem, redemption, etc.’ are expressed by pvopac 
(Gen. 48 16 and often [not always] in Is. 40-66), or, more frequently, 
by Avrpodpat (Avtpwats, etc.). On the use of Syy in the meta- 
phorical sense of ‘redemption’ from trouble, exile, death, etc., 
see BDB s.v. no. 3 (p. 145); in Job1925 Sy, ‘my vindicator’ 
(RVing.) is the vindicator of my innocence, whether (Di., Bu.) as 
against false accusations, or (Hi., Del., Che. Job and Sol. 288, 
Du.) as against an unjust death (see 2); on the distinction from 
mip see Dr. on Dt. 78. 
The principle of which these usages are the expression 
is the desire to keep the property—or, to speak more 
generally, the rights—of the family, intact ; 


; ae and the gd’él had-ddm (pin bwa), or ‘avenger 
of ocd , of blood,’ is just the embodiment of a parallel 


application of the same principle. The gé'ét 
had-dém is the man who vindicates the rights of one 
whose blood has been unjustly shed ; by primitive usage 
the duty of doing this devolves upon the members of 
the family, or clan (as the case may be), of the murdered 
man (cp 25.147: ‘the whole family is risen against 
thy handmaid, and they said, Deliver him that smote 
his brother,’ etc.); and any one of them (as now in 
Arabia) may find himself called upon to discharge it; 
but naturally the responsibility is felt most strongly by 
the more immediate relatives, and one of these is the 
‘avenger of blood,’ kar’ éfox7jv. 

The character is one that figures in many primitive or 
semi-primitive societies. In acompletely civilised society 
the right of punishment for murder, or for other crimes, 
is assumed by the state: for the revenge which might 
be inflicted in haste or passion (Dt. 196) by one prompted 
by personal feeling, is substituted the judgment of a cool 
and impartial tribunal. In a primitive community, 
however, the case is different; what the manslayer has 
there to fear is not public prosecution, but the personal 
vengeance of the relatives of the slain man. Hebrew 
law is an intermediate stage. Already in the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. 2112-14) there is drawn the distinction 
(which is not yet found in Homer) between intentional 
and unintentional homicide, and the importance of the 
distinction is insisted on in all the Codes (Dt. 191-13 
Nu. 359-34), where provisions are laid down to prevent 
homicide, as distinguished from murder, being visited 
by death. The d’2/, however, not the state, still 
executes justice on the murderer (2S. 147 11 Dt. 1912 ; 
and, in P, Nu. 35192127): on the other hand, his 
authority is /éméded; the altar of Yahwé in Ex., and 
the ‘cities of refuge’ in Dt. and P, are appointed as 
places at which the homicide may be secure from the 
vengeance of the go’é/,; restrictions are placed in the 
way of his acting hastily or in passion (Dt. 1936); 
according to Josh. 204. (D,) the manslayer is to state 
his case before the elders of the city of refuge, and, if 
he has satisfied them (it is implied) of its truth, is to be 
taken under their protection; in Nu. 8524 /. (P) the 
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ease between him and the avenger of blood is subject 
to the decision of the ‘ congregation’; and the murderer 
is to be put to death only on the evidence of more than 
one witness (Nu. 3530; cp the general rule, Dt. 1915). 

The practice of blood-revenge is widely diffused, 
especially among tribes in a relatively primitive stage 
of civilisation. It is essentially con- 
nected with the family, or clan; in- 
deed it is found only where a clan- 
system is fully developed and clan-sentiment strongly 
felt. Its aim is to maintain intact the honour and 
integrity of the clan; the feeling which prompts it is 
the esprit de corps of the clan. The duty is felt as a 
sacred one; in Australia, for example, for the nearest 
relative of a murdered man to refuse to avenge his 
death would be to repudiate a most sacred obligation, 
and at the same time to incur the taunts and derision 
of the entire clan. As has been said above, however, it 
is often a matter not simply between a particular relative 
of the murdered man and the murderer; the whole 
clan, on each side, is implicated, and a remorseless 
and protracted blood-feud between the two clans may 
be the consequence of a murder, until the penalty which 
custom demands has been exacted. 

Wherever the practice of blood-revenge exists, the 
principle underlying it is the same; though naturally 
there are many differences in the details of its applica- 
tion, and many special usages and customs arise in 
connexion with it. The limits of the clan implicated 
vary,—sometimes it is the murderer's more immediate 
family, sometimes it includes his relations in a wider 
sense; in Arabia it is the group called the Aayy— 
i.e.. the aggregate of kinsmen, living and moving 
from place to place together, and bearing the same 
name (WRS Kinship, 22-24, cp 36-39). Very often, 
again, a mow? or wergild is taken in compensation for 
a life (cp for instance Hom. //. 18498 7; Tac. Germ. 
21; and, among the Saxons, Stubbs, Const. Hist. of 
fing. 153 143 f. 157 161 f); this was against Hebrew 
feeling, and is strictly prohibited—implieitly in Ix. 
2li2 (JE) Lev. 2417 (H) and Dt. 1911-13, explicitly in 
Nu. 3531-33 (P).! Where a wergtld is accepted, its 
amount varies amongst different peoples, and also in 
accordance with the rank, age, or sex of the murdered 
person. For other varieties of usage in connexion with 
the institution, it must suffice to refer to A. H. Post, 


Studien sur Entwickelungsgesch. des Familienrechts 
113-137 ['g0]; also WRS, Kinship, 22 P. 38 47 520; Rel 
Sem. (2) 32 f. 272 f. 420; PEFỌ '97, pp. 128-130. S. R. D. 


GOG and MAGOG. Magog (M; marwr 
[BADEL]), in Gen. 102=1 Ch. 15 (marwa [A]), is 
a ‘son’ of Japhet. The name, which should be eon- 
nected in some way with Gog, occurs also in Ezek. 396 
(ywy [BQ], ce [A]), where Magog is spoken of as ex- 
posed to judgment (Gog, Meshech, and Tubal, v. 1), 
and in Ezek. 382 where we have ‘Gog of the land of 
Magog,’ ? mentioned with Meshech and Tubal. Gog 
(2; ywy [BAQ])* is to come from the remote part of 
the N. (3815 392). Meshech and Tubal (see TUBAL), 
as well as Gomer (386), also point northward. The 
order of the names would place Magog between Cap- 
padocia and Media,—z.e., in Armenia, or some part 
of it. 

The correctness of the Hebrew text has been doubted.4 


3. Practice of 
blood-revenge. 


1 It was permitted only in the case of a man or woman being 
gored to death by an ox (Ex. 21 28 £). 

2 Bertholet reads ‘against the land of Magog’ (‘p msan). 

3 G has ywy also in Am. 7 r (Bpotxos els ywy 6 BactAeds), and 
in Nu. 247 (see Agac). [B* also has ywy for ‘Og’ in three 
places in Dt. (8113 447). In Ecclus. 4817 ròv ywy [BC] (m) 
may be a corruplion of aywyóv which appears in c-a]. 

d [In Gen. 102 3139 is probably a corruption of 739, miswritten 
for 33. In Ezek. 382 read [733 prox qaa Dy, ‘set thy face 
towards the land of Migdon.’ Mig(a)don is probably aname of the 
Babylonian god of the underworld, which, like Beliar or Belial 
(Ze. Belili, see BELIAL, § 3), was adopted as a name of Anti- 
christ (see ARMAGEDDON). In Ezek. 4e. ‘ ynn springs out of 
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Wi. connects Gog with the gentilic name Gaégaya, ‘of the land 
of Gag,’ used in Am. Tab. 138 as a synonym for ‘barbarian.’ 
Others connect it with Ass. Gagu, ruler (Aazdn) of the land 
of Sahi, northward from Assyria, in the time of A&ur-bani-pal 
(Schr. AGF 159; KB 2180 7; Del. Par. 247; Tiele, Gesch. 
362); less probably with Gyges, king of Lydia (Ass. Gugu), 2 
contemporary of ASur-bani-pal (E. Meyer, GA 1558) The 
traditional identification with the Scythians ( os., Jer.) is plaus- 
ible, but without definite evidence (see further Di. on Gen. 102, 
Lenorm. /.c.). 

For Gog and Magog in eschatology see ANTICHRIST, § 12, 
APOCALYPSE, § 46, EscHaroLocy, § 88 (4), and ScyTHIANs. 

E. B. 

GOG (313), in a genealogy of REUBEN, 1 Ch. 54f 
(royr [BA], rær [L]. i 

GOIIM. (1) AV Nations (D3; e@Nwn [ADEL]; 


GENTIUM, LS. ; Gen. 141), possibly =Gutium (Kurdistan). 
See Koa, Tipar. (2) Josh. 1223 RV. See Gitcat, § 6. 


GOLAN abi > THN payAwn [BAFL], in Ch. 
rwàan), a town jn Bashan in the territory of the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, only mentioned in Dt. 443 Josh. 208 


(yds Kt.; THN rwàan [AL] as a city of refuge, and 


in Josh. 21 27 (nbs Kt.; THN PwAaN[AL]) =1 Ch. 6 71 
[56] (THN ræwàan [B]), as a Levitical city. 

The site is uncertain. Golan was known to Josephus 
as yavAdyyn (Ant. xiii. 153; B/i.448); and Eusebius 
(OS 242) describes it as a ‘large village in Batanæa' 
which gave its name to the surrounding district, Gaulan- 
itis (cp Schiirer, G/ V 1 226 354). Gaulanitis is frequently 
mentioned in Josephus (¢.g., Axt. xvii. 81 xviii. 46) as 
part of the tetrarchy of Philip. The ancient name is still 
heard in the modern /ax/in—the name of an adminis- 
trative district, bounded on the W. by the Jordan and 
the Sca of Galilee, on the S. by the Yarmūk or Shert‘at 
el-Menadireh, on the E. by the Nahr el-"Allan, and on 
the N. by the declivities of Hermon and the Wady el- 
‘Ajam, Schumacher (Across the Jordan, 92) thinks 
that Golan may have been on the site of the present 
large village, Sahem el-Jaulaén, on the W. of Hauran, 
17 m. E. of the Sea of Galilee; the ruins here are 
extensive, and there is a tradition current among the 
inhabitants that the place had long ago been the ‘capital 
of Jaulan,’ and the seat of government. It is true, 
Sahem el-Jaulan is about a mile to the E. of the present 
border of Jaulān ; but we do not know that the ancient 
Gaulanitis was exactly co-extensive with the Jaulan of 
to-day. ‘lhe grounds of the identification are, however, 
not such as to be conclusive. 

The modern Jaulān in its western part (between the Jordan 
and the Rukkad) consists of a plateau rising gradually from 
a height of about 1000 feet ahove the sea in the S. to upwards 
of 3000 feet above it in the N. The whole region is volcanic; 
and the country is studded with the conical peaks of extinct 
volcanoes. The N. and middle tracts of this part of Jaulin 
are stony and wild, abounding in masses of lava which have 
been emitted from the volcanoes. The soil is of little use agri- 
culturally ; but it is valuable as pasturage; wherever between 
the hard basaltic blocks there is a spot of earth, the most luxuri- 
ant grass springs up in winter and spring, affording fodder for 
the cattle of the Bedouin. Parts of the country are well covered 
with oaks and other trees; and there are indieations that it was 
once even better wooded than it is now. The plateau 
is intersected by deep wādys, mostly running in a SW. direc- 
tion into the Sea of Galilee. The SW. part of this plateau, in 
the angle formed by the Yarmiik and the Sea of Galilee is, on 
the other hand, stoneless ; the lava-rock surface gradually dis- 
appears and in its place is a rich dark brown lava soil, such as 
prevail: in Haurān, of extreme. fertility, on which wheat and 

arley flourish in large quantities. Timber is less abundant 
here than it is farther north, Æaæstern Jaulin (between the 
Ruķkād and the ʻAllān) is, in the N., covered with a number of 
pus; a isa fragment of yop. Sam Jen PXI Neie. 
Tiras; Meshech, and Tubal, is a late insertion from Gen. 102, 
whence also comes 3334, whieh the scribe substituted for [huz 
In 391 asimilar emendation is required. 3)), in 38 and 39, should 
always be pua In 89 rr anan-b N isa mere expansion of 


a miswritten pua. In 391115 13 pom and in 3916 anor Ty 
may come from puan ie. Harmigdon. We now perhaps see 


from which source the Apocalyptist drew the name ARMA- 
GEDDON [9.v.], and also where Armageddon was (see Ezek. 3911). 
T.K.C.] 
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volcanic mounds, so that the soil here scarcely repays cultiva- 
tion; inthe S., though the country is still basaltic, the land is 
richer and less stony, and it is accordingly more cultivated. 
Extensive ruins have teen discovered in different parts of Jaulan, 
dating from Roman times and onwards, which show that it inust 
once have been the home of a thriving population. 

Jaulan has been described very fully, with maps, sketches, 
and particulars respecting ruined sites, etc., by G. Schumacher 
in The Jaulan and Across the Jordan, 1-20, 41-102 (the two 
last named passages dealing with Eastern Jaulan, between the 
Rukkad and the ‘Allan). SSR D. 


GOLATH-MAIM. Golath-maim or Gullath-maim, 
as also Golath (Gullath)-illith and Golath (Gullath)- 


tahtith (Josh. 1519, D Mba, ny 3, PADA '3; 
Judg. 1:5 My ‘3, MANA ‘3, 192; EV ' springs of 
water,’ ‘the upper springs,’ ‘the lower springs’) are, 
according to Moore and Budde, proper names. See, 
however, KEILAH. 


GOLD. ‘The importance of gold in Semitic antiquity 
is suggested by the nuntber of words for gold in OT 
Hebrew compared with biblical Greek. xpuads and 
xpuolov (the latter also=wrought gold [1 Pet. 33] and 
gold coin) are the only Greek words. Hence in Is. 13 12 
Job 3l24 and Prov. 2512, where a second word is 
wanted, @ has to represctit ona by Ai@os, AiPos mohv- 
reihs, and gápõrov moduredés. See also (d). The 
Hebrew terms are: 

(a) VN, 2¢ha6, Aram. 377, Ar. dhahabun, perhaps ‘the spark- 
ling’; cp 35x. Note the phrases 151 3, ‘ refined gold’ (r K. 
1018), for which 2 Ch. 917 has tay IN, ‘pure 

1. Terms. gold’ (@ in each case xpvotp Soxtuw; but Pesh. 
reads TAND 1, ‘gold from Ophir’), and umy I7) (xpvoâ eAard), 
‘beaten gold,’ 1 K. 1016 2 Ch. 9154 See also UrHaz. 

() pom aris, Ass. Rurdsu, Phæn. pan (whence xpuaos, 
ypuoiov); in Hebrew, mostly poetical (Zech. 93 Ps. 68 13 [x4] 
Prov. 3 14 81019 1616). We find it twice, however, in prose, 
according to necessary emendations of Gen. 211 /. and 23 16. 
Gen. 211 f should run, ‘. . . the whole land of Havilah, where 
there is the Aa@rizs-gold, where there is the Z/Aéndz-stone, and the 
shoham’ (malachite?); see Opnir, § r; Onyx; Topaz. The 
sudden transition to naive wonder(‘ The gold of that land is good’) 
conceals, in fact, a reference toa kind of gold designated Aarzs. 
In Gen. 23 16 Adrés is concealed under dassdhér (see KESITAH). 
What, then, does Aéra#s mean? Nöldeke (ZDMG, 1886, p. 728) 
and König (2a 137) advocate the explanation ‘yellowish’; so 
BDB, Ges.-Buhl. See Ps. 68 r3[14], pon papy ‘with yellowish 
[or, greenish] gold,’ and cp BDB, s.v., py. Ps. 68 13[r4], how- 
ever, is corrupt (read ‘ph px, ‘with the glory of gold’). 
pn, 4477s, possibly described gold in one of the stages of 


its production. ‘The hard stone [quartz] was first made brittle 
by the action of fire, then oed out with tron picks’ (Aatopix@ 
oéypw Katamovotat .. . Tumiat oéypais THY pappapigovrav 
wétpav kémrovaew, Diod. Sic., 3 12). 

(c) 0n3, Aéthem, possibly from /0N3, ‘to cover’ (so Ass., 
Ar.); same word in Sab.; in Hebrew only, or mostly, poetical 
(Is. 1312 Job 28 1619 31 24 Prov. 2512 [and perhaps Prov. 2511, 
by emendation, see BASKETS, n. 1] Lam. 4x Dan. 105, but not 
Ps. 459[10] Cant. 511, where the text is corrupt). One of the 
kinds of gold specified in Egyptian records [New Empire] is 
‘the good gold of Katm’ (Erman). W. M. Müller gives the 
forms Ad-¢7-ma and, more common, Atut (As. u. Eur. 76). 
Possibly ons, 4éthen (Kathu), also is the name of a gold- 
producing place, like Ophir; in Is. 1812, as Duhm has seen, 
TDN, fhir, is a gloss on onz. Perhaps in Gen. 1030 p55 
O7p7 37 should be read O3 “17 TIED, ‘to Sophir] (Że., OPHIR, 


q-v.), to the mountains of Kethem.’ Tg. recognises, at any 
rate, a special kind of gold. 


(d) 18 (Talm. NYB; Tg. 8518), fas, ‘refined gold,’ probably 
=D) ram (see above, a). Ps. 19 10[11] 21 3[4] Prov. 8 x9, Adov 
Titov; Ps. 119127, romagiov [see Toraz]; Job 2817 Cant. 515 
[oxedn, Baoess], xpvoals]; Is. 1312 Lam. 42, ypvotov; Cant. 
51x, kat pag [BA], repas [x]. 

(e) THN, ‘Ophir,' also could be used poetically for VƏN Imn 
‘ Ophir-gold ' (Job 22 24 gwperp, also Ps, 45 ọ [10]: read n3).? 

(/) Similarly 30, séghdr (ovvkàceionós), or 39 (Hoffm., 


1 Sophir may perhaps be simply a corruption of Ophir; x 
and p are frequently confounded (e.g, wyn for p32), Is. 413). 
The forms cadlelip, owhetpa, awdypa, cwhapa occur in G. 

2 Vg.’s renderings are peculiar. ox png becomes (Job 
28 16) tinctis Indic coloribus (cp in ey Jer for pn33, Dan. 
10 5); Is. 1312, mundo obrizo, where oérizo=Ophir=Ophir 
gold. 
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Bu., Duhm) is perhaps used for 7330 3m, Job 2815, lit. ‘gold 


closed up.’ See the Comm. on r K. 620. Tg. ' ann; Vg. 
aurum obrizum. Most probably = Ass. Aurdsu sakru, ‘ massive 
or solid gold’ (Del. Ass. HIVB 4996). It seems that we should 


read 7/0 ‘gold’ for JLN (EV ‘ gifts’) in Ps. 7210,1 and 130 for 


son (EV ‘a round goblet’) in Cant. 7 3 [2] (JOR 11 404 ['99]). 

To these we must not add the phrase 15 pna, Cant. 511, EV 
‘the most fine gold’ (the bridegroom’s hair), the text being 
corrupt. 

Besides the above there are other terms (Latin, ete. ) 
of strange aspect, which may claim to be mentioned. 

1. Does the phrase xpvads drupos mean Ophir-gold? or gold- 
dust (Ass. epru, [a] masses of earth, [4] dust)? Scarcely ; 
against the latter view see Wi. AT Unters. 146, n. 2. Nor is 
there much to be said for Sprenger’s conjecture (4 /te Geogr. von 
Arab, 56 f) that both Ophir and dmupos descrihe the reddish 
colour of the best kind of gold (Opliir, therefore, not originally 
a place-name). 

2. OBpugov, Lat. odrussa, no doubt means the test of fire 
applied to gold in a cupel; the gold which has passed this test 
is called aurum obrizum; cp Arab. ibrizun, whence abrazu, 
cepit aurum purum, But what is the origin of oBpvgov? 

At any rate, the words just mentioned have a real right 
to be. That is more than we can say of the Heb. 182, dcser, 


however, commonly explained as ‘ gold-ore.’3 It is suspicious, 
that sy3, ‘ore,’ was altogether unknown to the ancients. There 
is only one passage in which almost all moderns have found it, 
and only one more in which one or two have suspected its 
existence. In both passages the word taken to be sy is sur- 
rounded by textual corruption, and there can hardly be a doubt 
that it is itself corrupt. The passages referred to are: 

(a) Job 2224 f. (82, AV ‘gold’: RV ‘thy treasure’ [mg. 
Heb. ‘ore’]; 7093, AV ‘thy defence’; RV renders as nsa): 
It is necessary here to give the context. Budde renders his 
somewhat emended text thus :— 

‘ And (if thou) layest ore of gold in the dust, 
And in the sand by the sea Ophir-gold, 
So that the Almighty is thine ore of gold, 
And his law is (as) silver unto thee.’ 
A reference to the Hebrew will show that 22 is in part happily 
emended. Still the gist of the passage seems to be misappre- 
hended, and the ;y3 of MT is not cleared up. Beer, too, while 
adopting Budde’s reading in 2 2, confesses that the phrase- 
ology of v. 24 seems to him very strange. So also, however, is 
that of v. 25. Nor is Budde’s emendation, ‘his law,’ ìna for 
mapin, plausible. Duhm hardly improves upon Budde. Prob- 
ably we should read thus,— 
And thou wilt heap up treasures as the dust, 
And as the sand of the sea Ophir-gold, 
And Shaddai will be thy diadem (4773), 


And a crown of Ophir-gold (ysyx sn2) unto thee.4 
(B) Ps. 68 30 [31], P2812 0909; RV ‘trampling under 
foot the pieces of silver’ For this Cheyne (Ps.(1) 393, 
doubtfully) and Nestle (JZZ, ’g1, p. 151) have read ‘3 3823, 
‘with (or for) pieces of silver ore’; but the extreme doubtfulness 
of 183 in Job makesit preferable to read ‘3 “¥in2, ‘with store of 


silver.’ On the corrupt ‘Sno see Paturos. (Duhm is rather 
disappointing here.) 

It does not, in fact, appear that the OT Hebrew has any 
expression for ‘gold ore.’ In the margin of Job 286 AV does 
indeed give ‘gold ore.’ However, this may only record the 
impression of the translators that 3m masy would not be good 


Hebrew for ‘dust of gold.’ For the same reason probably 
RV gives in the margin ‘and he winneth lumps of gold’; 
but the only safe rendering is that of Delitzsch, Dillmann, 
Hoffmann, ‘and he hath gold-bearing earth.’ Yet this cannot 
represent the poet’s meaning. No miner is mentioned in the 
context, and, as Bateson Wright has seen, the parallelism re- 
quires mnapy. Probably the verse should run thus, 


Its stones are the place of silver, 
Its clods are the mine of gold.6 


Thus z. 6 corresponds (as it should) tow. r. Cp SAPPHIRE. 


1 In Ezek, 27.15 (20'S should probably be 303. 

2 Gratz (cp Bu.) would read 4p3 for ona; but the best reading 
seems to be 5493, ‘like Carmel’ (see 76 [5], Hair, 1). G's 
xpvoíov Kat dagin Cant. 51x represents 75) ona (see Upnaz). 
This became wharg (Cod. 253 HP), ofarg (Cod. 300)—é.¢., ona 
wi (Lag. Mittheil 281). Neither form of text, however, 
makes a good sense, and the connection of 511a with 76aé can 
scarcely be dented. 


3 Abulwalid derives it from 782, ‘to break off,’ comparing 
Ar. żibri (native gold, whether dust or nugget). 

4 See Erg. T., 1094 (Nov. ’98). 
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The localities mentioned in the OT as sources of 
gold (Havilah, Ophir, Sheba) are all Arabian! ; Arabia 
was evidently the Eldorado of the Hebrews. 
Now it is the gold of Ophir, now that of 
Sheba that rises before the mental eye; 
never, for some reason, that of Havilah. Midian, too, 
appears to have abounded in gold; the reference in 
Nu. 3150-54 to the spoil of gold taken from the Midian- 
ites comes from a very late source (P), but reflects the 
traditional belief in the Midianitish gold; Gideon, too, 
is said in the legend to have won enormous spoil from 
the conquered Midianites (Judg. 824-27). According to 
Burton,? the ‘land of Midian’ was ‘evidently worked, 
and in places well worked’ in antiquity. There is just 
one allusion in the OT to the abundance of gold in 
Palestine in the pre-Israelitish period. Achan is said to 
have appropriated from the spoil of Jericho 200 shekels 
of silver and a ‘tongue’ of gold of 5o shekels weight 
(Josh. 721), One would like to know what the object 
called a ‘tongue’ really was. It was hardly a ‘ wedge’ 
(Jos. Ant.i.510, wafa; Vg. regula); both here and in 
Is. 1312 (‘ golden wedge’ for ona) AV must be wrong ; 
and even RV has been too conservative in its render- 
ing of Josh. Ze. Nor is there evidence for any object 
of use or ornament called from its shape a ‘tongue’ 
either in Hebrew or in Assyrian.’ It seems a reason- 
able, and it iscertainly an easy, conjecture that ped isa 
corruption of ji, ‘a cuirass ' (see BREASTPLATE [i.]) ; 
the king of a city like Jericho may well have been sup- 
posed by the late Hebrew narrator to have possessed 
golden armour. Certainly the quantity of the precious 
metals demanded as tribute by Thotmes III. and 
Ram(e)ses II], could have been borne only by a very 
rich country (see Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt); the gold 
was no doubt brought to Palestine by trading cara- 
vans from Arabia. In the Israelitish period Solomon's 
golden shields were carried off to Egypt by Soenk 
(Shishak). See 1 K.l425/. Solomon's hunger for 
gold may indeed have been exaggerated by legend (cp 
Jos. Ant, viii. 73); but solid fact lies under the possible 
exaggeration (see OPHIR). 

The Egyptians, however, were not confined to pillag- 
ing highly civilized Syria ; they were in direct relations 
with gold-producing districts. At Hammamat (see 
Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 596) and at Gebel ‘Allaki, near 
the country now occupied by the Ababdeh Arabs, and 
also at another place bearing the same name nearer the 
Red Sea, there were important gold-mines. An inter- 
esting account of the mines is given in Egyptian records 
(RP 875 f ; Brugsch, of. cit. 530; Erman, Anc. Eg. 
463}, and the ‘earliest known map,’ now in the 
Turin museum, represents the second of these mining 
districts, which was visited by Theodore Bent.4 The 
precious metal was for the most part found in veins 
of quartz (according to Hoffmann, the wrobn of Job 


289), and Diodorus (312) gives a description of the 
processes employed which throws light on some of the 
Hebrew terms and phrases relative to gold in the OT. 
First of all the hard stone was made brittle by fire ; 
then it was broken up into small pieces which were 
ground to powder between two flat granite millstones. 
This powder was washed on inclined tables furnished 
with one or more cisterns, so that all the earthy matter 
might be separated [cp Job 28 1, api} ‘where they 


2. Sources 
of gold. 


1 Parvaim and Upuaz [¢¢.v.] can hardly be mentioned ; these 
Supe place-names arise from corruptions in the text. 
The Land of Midian Revisited (79), 1329. Burton’s 
object was ‘to ascertain the depth from W. to E. of the quartz- 
formation which had been worked by the ancients.’ His ex- 
ploration was stopped by the Bedouin. 

3 Benzinger (HA, 190, n. 2) dismisses the rendering ‘bar,’ 
and supposes some tongue-shaped object to be meant. We can 
hardly acquiesce in this. 

4 See Chabas, Les inscriptions des Mines d Or ('62); and cp 
Burton, of. cit. 196; Bent, Southern Arabia, 323 f- Prof. 
de Goeje thinks it probable that the two sets of mines, though 
several hundred miles apart, may have belonged to the same 
reef and have been known by the same name. 
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cleanse it'], flowing down the incline with the water. 


* The particles of gold were then collected, and, together 


with a certain amount of lead, salt, etc., kept for five 
days and nights in closed earthen crucibles. By ex- 
posure to the heat they were formed into ingots which, 
having been extracted, were weighed and laid by for 
use. (On this description cp Bent, Through Afashona- 
land, 184; Southern Arabia, 325.) The commonest 
objects produced were rings (RP 226; Erman, 464), 
or ‘thin bent strips of metal’ (Maspero, Dawn of Civ., 
324) which were used as a basis of exchange. As 
distinguished from gold rings, the gold imported by 
Ha't-Sepsut from the land of Punt is called ‘green’ or 
‘fresh’; probably it was in ingots.’ At a later time 
six kinds of gold are specified,—‘ mountain gold, good 
gold, gold of twice, gold of thrice, gold of the weight, 
and the good gold of Katm’ (cp § 1 {c]). The wealth 
of Ram(e)ses III. (the Rampsinitus of Herodotus) must, 
to judge from the temple inscriptions, have been enor- 
mous. ‘Gold in grains, in bags filled to the weight 
of 1000 pounds, from the mines of Amamu in the land 
of Kush, from Edfu, from Ombos, and from Koptos, 
bars of silver, pyramids of blue and green stones,’ etc. 
(Brugsch, Gesch. 596). 

Gold (ġurasu) was in equal request in Babylonia and 
Assyria, though AV's rendering in Is.144 ‘ golden 
city’ (azg) is as impossible as the reading which it 
represents. Gudea (the very ancient partesi of Lagaš) 
speaks (XB 3 a 37) of having received gold dust from 
Miluhha (z.e., the Sinaitic peninsula). Nothing is said 
of gold coming from Miluhha elsewhere; probably, 
however, it was not dug up in Sinai, but brought from 
Egypt.? The greater part of the Babylonian gold 
doubtless came from Arabia; but gold entered into the 
tribute of all the richer conquered peoples ; Hezekiah, 
for instance, paid thirty talents of gold (2 K. 1814; 
KAT) 293). ? 

That the art of the Goldsmith (9Y, Neh. 38[ BNA™ ] 
TrypwTtHc [L]3: [6 transliterates], 32 yaAkeyc [BNA 
cp Is. 417], yaAxoyproc [L]. Is. 4019 466 Jer. 10914 
5117 [AV in Jer. ‘founder ’], ypycoyooc) was carried 
to as great a perfection in Nineveh and Babvlon as in 
Egypt does not appear. Merodach-Baladan, the adver- 
sary of Sargon, had a canopy, a sceptre, and a bed of 
gold (Sarg. Ann. 339; cp Del. AIVB 27), and 
gold was much used in architectural decoration. Still 
there was a Babylonian guild of goldsmiths whose 
patron was the god Ea. It may be noted here that in 
Gen. 420 f. no mention is made of a founder of the gold- 
smith's art. Yet there must have been goldsmiths at 
Jerusalem, though a doubt exists whether ‘ goldsmiths‘ 
in Neh.332 should not rather be ‘money-changers' 
(Perles, Anal. 78). See METALS, and cp HANDI- 
CRAFTS, 

For the Golden Calf, see CALF, GOLDEN. 


The investigation of the sources of the gold elsewhere than 
in Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, and Palestine does not con- 
cern us here. The accounts which Herodotus, Arrian, and 
Diodorus give of the treasures of the great cities of Asia show 
that gold-mines in widely separated regions were well-worked 
(see Smith’s Dict. Class. Ant.,s.v. ‘Aurum’; G. F. Hill, Hand- 
book of Greek and Roman Coins, 18-20). TK. 


GOLGOTHA (rodro@a [Ti. WH]; Syr. 
Nadi): Mt 2733 Mk. 1522 (roàroðan [NB, 
etc.]) Jn. 1917tł. The name of a place outside of Jeru- 
salem, where Jesus was crucified. It was 
'without the gate’ (Heb. 1312), and appar- 
ently beside some public thoroughfare (Mt. 27 39) leading 
to the country (Mk.1521), but ‘nigh to the city’ (Jn. 
1920). See Cross, § 4. 

The Aramaic form of the name (st. emph. xndoidx3 from 
bibi; see Onk. Tg. on Ex. 16 16) corresponds to the Hebrew 
nia, gulgéleth. ïn the Greek transliteration (except in A) 


1. Name. 


1 Naville, Deir ¢/-Bahari, 125. 
2 Krall, Grundriss der altorient. Gesch. 48; cp Jensen, ZA, 
1895, Pp. 372- 
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the second $ of the original word has been dropped in order to 
facilitate pronunciation (cp Ar. jadajatun, and see Zahn, NT 
Einl.120). Mt, Mk., and Jn, give its interpretation as «paviov 
tóros, the place of a skull; Lk. gives the Greek name only— 
‘to the place called Avanion’ (23 33, êm Tov Tómov Tov Kadov- 
wtevov xpaviov), RV ‘The skull’—or, as it is rendered in AV 
and RVmyg. after the Vg. (Calvaria), ‘Calvary.’ Eusebius 
mentions it as y. «paviov (OS, 17511), y. kpaviov (189 1 20263), 
and y. xpaviov rémos (248 21); Jerome gives Golgotha caluaria 
(OS, 6122) and G. locus Caluaric (13025). 


According to Jerome (Comment. ad Ephes. 5 14; 
Epist. 46), and Basil (fz Canesii Thes.1245) there was 
a tradition that the skud/ (whence the name) of Adam 
was preserved in this place; Epiphanius (contr. Her. 
146), Ambrose ( Æist. 7 1), and others speak of his burial 
at Golgotha (see Guthe, ‘Grab [das heilige]’ in PRZ®)). 
Such a tradition only needs to be mentioned. The two 
explanations that have found most support are—(1) 
that it was so called because the place abounded in 
skulls (so Jer. Comm. ad Mt. 2733; cp Jeremy Taylor’s 
description ‘Calvary... a hill of death and dead 
bones, polluted and impure. . .’); (2) because for 
one or more reasons it resembled a skull (so Renan, 
Vie de Jésus, 429; Brandt, Die Evang. Gesch. 168 ; 
Meyer, Comm. on Mt. 486 f: ['98], who compares the 
German use of ‘Kopf,’ ' Scheitel,’ and ‘Stirn’).! To 
the former explanation serious objections have been 
raised (see Keim, Jesu von Nas. 3 405). The latter sug- 
gestion is, therefore, preferred by most scholars. 

Several examples occur in the OT of names suggested by 
the configuration of the ground (see NAMES, § 99). The exist- 
ence ofra small village situated on a hill-top in the neighbour- 
hood of Tyre called el- Jusmzeizmeh (‘the little skulls’; BR 3 56 
58, PEF AL 194) makes it probable that a similar name was in 


ancient times applied to any knoll which was thought to resemble 
a skull. 

Whatever be the explanation of the name, the place 
intended must have been outside the city wall (so Jn. 
2. Site 1920, ' nigh to the city’ [cp Mt. 281: Heb. 
i ` 1312], and Jn. 1941, ‘near a tomb,’ new tombs 
would be outside the city). Further, it was a prominent 
position (Mk. 1540 Lk. 2349) and near a road (Mt. 2739 
Mk. 1529). These data, however, suit several positions. 

The traditional site, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, has 
lately heen proved to lie beyond the second wall (see fencers 
§ 32, ii.) which was the outside wall at the date of the Crucifixion ; 
and several rock tombs have been found about it. It was near 
aroad. It therefore may have been the site. The tradition in 
its favour, however, does not reach behind the fourth century ; 
and the manner in which the site is said to have been indicated 
to the Emperor Constantine who removed a temple of Venus, 
that stood over the spot, and discovered the alleged tomb of 
Christ and therefore erected the Church of the Resurrection, 
does not prove that the sanctity of the place was anciently, or 
even at the time, publicly known (Eus. Vit. Const. 325). When 
we consider the extension of the city over the site, the operations 
in the siege of Titus, whose principal camps were on this N. 
side of the city, the devastation of Jerusalem under Hadrian, 
and the interval before the first attempts of Christians to identify 
the sites, we can see how precarious the tradition is. The one 
element of value in it is the statement of Eusebius that a temple 
of Venus had been erected on the site; if we may argue from 
the analogons case of the Temple site, on which a temple to 
Jove was raised, this temple of Venus is evidence that its site 
had been regarded by the Christians as sacred.2 

That too, however, is precarious, and by no means strong 
enough to dispose of rival sites. Other sites for Golgotha have 
been suggested on several positions to the north of the city. 
One, first pointed out by Thenius in 1849, and adopted by 
General Gordon and Colonel Conder, has received recently a 
great deal of support. It is an eminence above the grotto of 
Jeremiah, outside the present wall not far from the Damascus 
gate. Besides suiting the general data of the gospels—it is near 
a road, stands high, and has tombs about it—its appearance 
agrees with Lk.'s rendering of the name; it has a strong re- 


1 The Old English ‘cop,’ on the other hand, seems to have 
Meant primarily ‘summit,’ and then ‘head’ or ‘skull.’ See 
Murray, s.v. 

2 A resumé of the voluminous literature on the Holy Sepulchre 
and a discussion of the claims of ‘the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre to occupy the site of our Lord’s tomb will be found 
in the article ‘Sepulchre, the Holy,’ by A. B. M‘Grigor in the 
Ency. Brit) his article notes that the existence in the 
rock on which the church is built of several ancient Jewish 
tombs may be used as an argument against the site, for Eusebius 
(Theophania, Lee's transl., p. 199) emphasises the fact that 
“there was only one cave within it, but had there been many, 
the pete of him who overthrew death should have been 
obscured. 
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semblance to a skull; and there is a modern Jewish tradition 
that it was the place of stoning in ancient times. But neither 
are these things conclusive, and on the whole we must be con- 
tent to believe that the scene of the greatest event in Jerusalem’s 
history is still unknown. From this, of course, it also follows 
that the site of Stephen’s martyrdom is uncertain. 


MA CoS; G A. S., 82. 


GOLIATH (nba, Ginsb.; some editions m3 [except 

qe i Che 205] e 79; roAia@ [BAL], also 

nite roAiad [B]; in Pss. rodiad [BNR], 
roàiað [AT], roAiadoc [Jos. ]. 


For the ending see AHuzzATH. G-l-y is probably a corruption 
of g-z-l.1 Goliath is a pale reflection of those so-called ‘ throne- 
bearers (gwzaéz) who ran over hill and dale at the Deluge (Bab. 
legend, /. 100), and who are rather=the Anunnaki, those ‘ ravag- 
ing’ ($73) evil spirits whom Ramman, Nebo, etc., let loose at the 
Deluge ; oe (Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 500) renders guzali 
in the Deluge-story ‘the destroyers.’ It is a title which belongs 
only to divine beings (see Muss-Arnolt and cp Jensen, A’osw. 
389); Achish is an analogous name, meaning ‘one rushing 
forward ’ (from Assyr. a&dsz). 

A Philistine giant, slain according to 15.17 by 
David, but according to an older tradition (2 S. 2119; 
in G® yodo\av) by ELHANAN (g.v.). Some details— 
as for example that Goliath was of Gath, that he lived in 
the time of David, and that the staff of his spear was 
like a weaver's beam—are common to the two stories. 
The older tradition adds, besides the real name of the 
slayer of the ‘giant,’ the statement (v. 22; cp @) that 
Goliath, like his three fellows, was a descendant of the 
Rephaites (cp Josh. 1122, where Anakim are said to 
have remained only in Philistia). It was, in fact, 
natural, so soon as the four tall Philistine champions 
had been magnified into giants, to account for their 
extraordinary stature by making them Rephaites. Ht 
is also noteworthy that in 2 S. 2115-22 the Israelite 
warriors meet the gigantic Philistines or Rephaites with- 
out the least alarm, whereas in 1 S. 17 Goliath succeeds 
in paralysing the entire Israelite army. 

It is certain, however, that this is not presented to 
us as the object of the giant’s appearance. He is called 
a champion (mzn vx, a man of the uer- 


2. Later , i : 3 aA 
tradition. 2X49; cP Jos. dnt. vi. 91, ords perakd tov 


mapardiewv), and in his speech he throws 
out a direct challenge to the warriors of Israel. The 
latter shrink back in cowardly dismay——an unaccount- 
able falling back on the part of the comrades of Jonathan 
(cp 1 S. 14), which had to be asserted in order to make 
room for David. With fine poetic imaginativeness and 
(as we shall see) religious insight the conqueror pro- 
vided for the giant in this later offshoot of tradition 
was no trained warrior (1 S. 1618 belongs to the older 
story) but a shepherd boy. 

In v. 56, indeed, he is called a ‘stripling’ (coy); but the same 
word is applied in 1S. 2022 to one who in v. 35 is described as 
a ‘little boy’ (or ‘lad’), and the youthful age of David is 
sufficiently shown by the scorn expressed by Goliath at his yet 
unspoiled complexion 2 (v. 42). 

The young champion’s plan was simple. He would 
have recourse to his sling—the weapon of the ‘ light- 
armed crowd’ in the army of the Greeks before Troy.’ 

He would replenish his shepherd's scrip with some good 
smooth pebbles from the ‘deep watercourse which like a ravine 
separates the armies’ (see ELAH [ii.]). He would then trust to 
the keenness of his bright eyes and his lightness of foot. The 
winding up of the drama 1s described thus (v. 48). ‘And it 
used to happen, when the Philistine set forward and came on 
to meet David, that David would haste and run to the battle 
array to meet the Philistine '’—z.e., whenever Goliath tried to 
come to close quarters with David, David would run quickly to 
the front rank of the Israelites to meet his foe under this friendly 
cover, and when the giant halted for a moment David would run 
upon him from another side in order to aim at him before he 
could be protected by the great shield.4 At last David’s 
opportunity came ; Goliath’s face was exposed, ‘Then David 


1 fe., guzalu, The only alternative is to derive p53 from 
Ass. gugatlu, ‘a leader’ (Scheil, ‘a giant’). 

2 See Che. Adds, 102, n. r. “278 in such a connection 
certainly implies a youthful freshness of colour (cp Cant. 5 10), 
Compare the description of an Arab shepherd boy quoted from 
Doughty in Aids, 100, n. 2. 

3 1.13716; cp A. Lang, Hom, and the Epic, 375 f. 

4 Cp JAVELIN, 5. 
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put his hand in his hag, and took thence a stone, and slang it, 
and smote the Philistine in his forehead; and the stone sank 
into his forehead, and he fell upon his face to the earth’ (v. 49). 
Though sorely wounded Goliath was not dead. So David ‘ran 
and stood upon the Philistine,’ triumphing over his foe, like 
Sanehat in a similar case in the old Egyptian story ;! next he 
drew the giant’s sword 2 from its sheath and cut off his head. 
Then the Philistines saw that the incredible had happened, and 
took to flight. 


Why did the Philistines flee? Had they not still 
their well-appointed infantry and their war-chariots ? 
Had they not still the memory of their former victories ? 
A Greek poet would have said that a god impelled 
them behind with mighty hand, and struck terror into 
their souls; and indced it was a religious dread that 
seized them. They were powerless to resist the fierce 
Israelites. Meantime, if the view suggested elsewhere 
(Nos) be correct, David took the head of the Philistine, 
and brought it to Saul; but he put his armour in the tent 
of Yahwe (v. 54). 

Goliath’s arms of attack are made of iron; those of 
defence, of bronze. ‘/avelin of bronze’ in 18.176 
3. The arms n be a mistake (see JAVELIN, 5). 

of Goliath. e sword was afterwards given to 

David the fugitive by Ahimelech (1S. 
2lg[10]; cp 2210). The tradition said (apparently) 
that David had deposited it as hallowed spoil in the 
sanctuary of Nob (or Gibeon). The (reputed) weapons 
of ancient divine heroes have not infrequently been 
found in Babylonia, and a sword like that with which 
a mere shepherd boy had cut off a giant’s head would 
have not less supernatural power than the fairy lance 
of Gilgameš. There may have been stories, in the 
fuller Odyssey of Hebrew tradition, in which this sword 
played a part. If so, it is obvious that they have been 
with good reason passed over. 

The story of David, as edited in the Book of Samuel, is that 
of aman who fought the ‘ wars of Yahwé,’ and was by his God 

delivered, and later ages clung with special 


4. Religious affection to the story of Goliath, hecause of its 
covering. latent religious significance (see Ecclus, 47 2-11, 


and cp title of Ps. 144 [143] in @BNRT).5 From 
the first the idea that God alone gives strength to conquer must 
have been present to those who told this tale, and it is beyond 
reasonable doubt thar a later writer of the post-Deuteronomic 
period inserted 18.17 464, to bring the lesson of the tale into 
clearer view.6 It is only with an eye to this latent idea that the 
legend of Goliath can be retained by critically trained teachers 
and preachers. It has indeed been urged against this changed 
attitude that the story of Odysseus could be treated in the same 
way. So it could, provided that there was a genuine, however 
small, historical kernel in the story, and also that Odysseus 
held a prominent place in the period of preparation for the 
coming of Jesus Christ. Such was not the case; the story of 
Goliath may therefore remain unchallenged in the repertory of 
the religious teacher. Nowhere else outside of the NT does 
the message of encouragement to the humble and exhortation 
to the weak in faith receive so affecting, so inspiring an expres- 
sion. Such a message could not have been engrafted even on the 
instructive life of David but for that process of idealisation, 
which is so characteristic of some Hebrew writers, but often so 
shocking to modern students, 


1 Flinders Petrie, Agyptian Tales, 1 110 135. 

2 Robertson Smith and Klost. think there was a conflict of 
traditions, one stating that David (Saul's armour-bearer) drew 
his own sword to slay Goliath, the other that, having no sword, 
he used the giant’s. 

3 Che. Aids, 109, 

4 Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 642; cp Revue d Assyriologie, 
352 7. [94]. A 

5 To AaveiS, mpòs ròv Todcaé. On the title in Pesh. see 
Sippai. The Greek Psalter also rejoices ina Psalm of David 
éfwhev tod apto, composed ore éovouáxnoe TO [pds Tov] 
Todtaé [-a0] (cp v. 6“). 

6 Verse 46 predicts the slaughter by David, not only of 
Goliath, but also of the army ofthe Philistines; and announces as 
the consequence of this the universal recognition of the divinity 
of Yahwé (cp Ps. 1847[48] 7% Is.554; both passages late). 
In v. 47 the warriors of Israel are spoken of just as if they were 
an ‘assembly’ gathered together for religious instruction (2Ch. 
20 14-20 is closely parallel), and the lesson that Yahwée ‘saveth 
not with sword and spear’ is precisely that which was so dear 
to the psalmists of the Second ‘Temple (Ps. 207[8] 445 [6] 4). 
The second clause of v.46 reminds us of Ps 792, while the 
phrase yxa mnOn'n) occurs elsewhere only in late writings 


(see Gen. 124 4 309210 Ezek. 295 324 3428 Job522 Ps. 79 2). 
So Che. Aids, 117; cp Bu. Ri. Sa. 214, who is more definite 
and satisfactory on this point than We. (Gesch.(4), 268 ; ET, 266). 
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The story of David and Goliath has taken the place 
of another narrative which described the call of the 
warrior David to the court, and his 

5. MT and ©. advancement in the army as the re- 
ward of his military talents (see DAvipD, § 1). The 
narrative, however, whether we take the version given 
in MT or that in @, no longer preserves its original 
form. The former is too long, the latter too short. 
Robertson Smith, indeed (with whom F. H. Woods, 
Stud. Bibl. 129, agrees), is of opinion that 62's 
text of 15.171-185 should be followed. He thinks 
that whatever the Hebrew text has in addition has been 
interpolated from some lost history of David which 
gave quite a different turn to the story of Goliath (see 
OTJC®) 120 f. 431 f.). When in 1892 Robertson 
Smith revised his fine volume of Lectures he had before 
him all the recent examinations of the Goliath-story 
which advocate a different view of 6®'s text, and was 
not persuaded by the arguments of Wellhausen (who 
once held the same view as his own), Kamphausen, 
Stade, Budde, and Kittel. On the other hand, he has 
not himself persuaded Stade and Budde, who have 
expressed themselves anew since 1892, and the present 
writer, in view of the difficulties which beset Robertson 
Smith's and still more Klostermann's theory (cp Budde, 
Ri. Sa, 213 f-), sees no choice but to hold that if we 
put aside later insertions (such as v. 46 f., pointed out 
above), MT represents the one original story of David 
and Goliath. Some of Robertson Smith's observations 
are, indeed, not only acute but also correct; but the 
roughnesses in the text can be accounted for differently 
(see Che. Expos.,’92 4, p. 156 f.; and cp Bu. SBOT; 
Kamphausen, ‘ Bemerkungen zur alttest. Textkritik,’ in 
the Arbeiten d. Rhein, Wiss. Pred.-Vereins, 713 F). 
These differences among critics, however, are un- 
important compared with the result on which there is 
no doubt whatever. The story of Goliath has poetical 
and religious truth, but not, except in a very minute 
kernel, the truth of history. Cp REHOBOTII, TAMMUZz. 

T R GC. 


GOMER (1) (133, ramep [BADEL]; Gen. 102/7 
I Ch. 15 7% ro. [L] Ezek. 386 ro. [BAQ]; Ass. Gimirrat 
[Schr. KGS, 15772, Del. Par. 245 7.]), one of the 
‘sons’ of Japhet, and ‘father’ of Ashkenaz, Riphath, 
and Togarmah (Gen., Ch.), mentioned ‘with all his 
hordes‘ along with Togarmah ‘in the uttermost parts of 
the north, and all his hordes‘ in Ezekiel (Zc.). The 
territory corresponds in general to Cappadocia (which 
in Armenian is Gamir (+pl. ending x); Kiepert, 
Lehrb. d. alt. Geog. 91; Lag. Arm. Stud. 32, 448; 
Übers. 77; see also Gimmeri=Cappadocians, Eus. 
Chron. ed. Migne, 138, and note also yáuep ¿ ob 
Kxamwmadoxes, Eus. 212). Probably their, earlier home 
was N. of the Euxine (xiwuépeot, Herod. 411 f. ; Strabo, 
iii, 212 7 222 7. ; cp Homer, Od. 1114; see Gelzer, AZ, 
"75, Pp. 14 f ; Schr. AGF 156 f). The Ass. Gimirrai 
appear in Cappadocia from the time of Esarhaddon 
(681-668 B.C. ; cp, further, on Gomer, Lenorm. Origines, 
ii. 1332 7). See CAPPADOCIA. F. B. 

(2) bath Diblaim (07237 ND Wi, Thy youep Ovyardpa SeByAacy 
[B], t-y.0. SeByAaecp [AQ]; cp perhaps onpa n'a, êr olxov 
SacBAadain (Se8. [NA]) [BNAQ] Jer. 4822), Hosea's wife (Hos. 
13). There is no reason for supposing that her name, like those 
of her children (see Lo-rUHAMAH, JEZREEL [ii., 2]), has any 
symbolical import. See Hossa, § 6. 

GOMORRAH (NIY), Gen. 1310. In Mt. 1015 
(romoppon [Ti. WH]), AV Gomorrha. Sce Sopom 
AND GOMORRAII. 


GOODLY TREES, FRUIT OF. See APPLE, § 2 (3). 
GOPHER (753, Gen. 614t), a very uncertain word, 


as it occurs only once and is unknown to the other 
Semitie dialects. 


1 For a personal name with this termination cp ApPaim, 
SHAHARAIM. 
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The ancient versions have various renderings; @ADEL éx 
ivAwy tetpaydvuv (àrńýmrwv and xedpivwy being cited as 
alternatives of other interpreters), Vg. de lignis levigatis, Pesh. 

‘of juniper wood,’ and ‘larg. ‘of cedar wood.’ 

1. Versions. Gopher is by some moderns taken to be the name 
of a tree; thus Celsius (1328 7%) identifies it 

as the cypress, being misled by the likeness of names.!_ The word 


may be akin to 353 ‘bitumen ’—itself according to Lag. (OS 
295; but see Bitumen) properly an Aramaic word, for which 
the Heb. equivalent is 12f—and may also, according to the 
same scholar, be connected with 54, ‘sulphur,’ for which an 
Indo-European etymology is offered (see Brimstone). The 
most plausible suggestion, therefore, is that of a fragrant 
resinous wood (so Di.); but the entire uncertainty of the word 
(see below) must be maintained with Lag. (Uebers. 218). 

The ordinary philological means fail us in dealing 
with the word Gopher. It is natural therefore to have 
, recourse to Assyriology, which accounts 
2. Assyriology. (see DELUGE, oe the mention of 
ned (EV ‘pitch’) in Gen. 614. Is it possible that 753, or 
some word which explains it, occurred in an early form 
of the Babylonian Deluge-story? If so, what can that 
word have been? Halévy and more recently Hommel 
(Hastings, DB12146) compare Bab.-Ass. gifaru; but 
this means ‘reed,’ ‘ canebrake’ (Jensen, Xosmol. 170 f., 
325 /.; but not so Halévy), and would have been more 
suitable in a description of the ‘ark' of Moses than in 
that of Noah. sar'sy (‘ gopher-wood’) should mean 
the timber of some tree used in shipbuilding when J,'s 
Hebraised Babylonian authority (see DELUGE, § 10) 
took shape—most probably some kind of cedar. 


The original Babylonian or Assyrian phrase probably ran— 
gusur (or gusuré erini—i.e., beams of cedar; see the Ass. 
Lexx.). Overlooking (ZS)erini, the Hebrew translator mistook 
gušur for a tree-name, and so produced the phrase sy3-+yy- 
Next, a scribe, who saw 4n3 at the end of the verse, miswrote 


the second word 453 (5 and g confounded, as in wbrp for nbn 
Jobi4i10 MT). 


lf this is correct, the timber used in the ark would 
be cedar-wood (erinu). Possibly, too, the substitution 
of a ‘box’ (ngm) for a ‘ship’ (e/zppu) arose from a 


confusion between erinu ‘cedar’ and erinnu (jy), ‘box,’ 


‘receptacle,’ in the phrase eusur (gušūrē) erini. See 
Che. ZATW, 1898, p. 163 7, 
Nene s tig) Tubs. C., S2 


GORGET (j)7°D), 1S.176 AVMS, See JAVELIN, 5. 


GORGIAS (roprleliac [ANV, but kopriac, A in 
1 Macc. 45]), one of the Syrian generals sent by Lysias 
against Judas the Maccabee. It was his vain attempt to 
surprise Judas by a night attack that led to the great 
battle of Emmaus [g.v., 1], in which the Syrian army 
was signally defeated (166-165 B.c.). After this, battle 
was offered to Gorgias, who declined it, and withdrew 
precipitately into Philistia (1 Macc. 4177). About two 
years later, being governor of Idumzea, Gorgias was 
threatened by a small Jewish force under Joseph and 
Azarias at Jamnia, which he put to flight (1 Macc. 
555). In the account of the first incident given in 
2Macc. 88 f., it is NICANOR [g.v., 1], not Gorgias, 
who is represented as being at the head of affairs ; and 
in 2 Macc. 1232-37 the second incident, so unfortunate 
for the Jews, only receives passing notice (v. 34), whilst 
a fuller but somewhat confused account is given of the 
defeat and flight of Gorgias. 

In 2 Macc. 1232 for ‘Idumza’ (iovuaias) we should prob- 
ably, but not certainly, read ‘ Jamnia’ (tayzvetas), with Grotius 
(cp 1 Mace. 558 1540, and Jos. Az. xii.86), and in w. 36 for 


“Esdris’ we should perhaps read (with 44, 64, etc. of ©) 
‘Gorgias’ (see Espris). 


GORTYNA (roptyna [NV]-Nan [A]; in classical 
writers FOPTYNA Or FOpTYN). The rival of Cnossus 
for supremacy in Crete (Strabo, 476, 478; Pol. 453 /-). 
It lies in the fertile valley of the Lethzeus, in the plain 
Messara, midway between the E. and W. extremities of 
theisland. Its only biblical interest is connected with the 


1 In the East chests are often made of the wood of Cupressus 
sempervirens, which is delightfully fragrant. In the Middle 
Ages they were much in request in Italy. 
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presence of Jews (1 Macc. 1523) in the time of Ptolemy 
Physcon (139 B.C.). In that year, as a result of the suc- 
cessful embassy sent by Judas the Maccabee to Rome, 
the Senate dispatched a circular-letter in favour of the 
Jews to Gortyna, and to eighteen other autonomous cities 
and countries. We may perhaps connect their presence 
with the abortive attempt of Ptolemy Philopator to 
surround the extensive site of Gortyn with walls (222- 
2OGEBaCd) 


The city was the Roman capital of the island. The site is 
now marked by the poor village of A4gi#s Deka. Among its 
ruins are those of a church dedicated to Titus, the patron saint 
of Crete; it dates from the fourth or fifth century (cp Tit. 15). 
Gortyn lies ten or twelve miles from Fair Havens (Strabo, 478), 
so that during the long delay there (Acts 279) it is possible that 
Paul visited the city. See Spratt, Zravels and Researches in 
Crete, 226 f. W.J. W. 


GOSHEN, but in Judith 19 AV GEsEM (JW3; recem 
[BNAL], recen [e.g., D, through later (Hexaplaric ?) 
influence], rarely fEccem, fECCE, 
etc.; Vg. Gessen, cp Jer. OS1254 Gesen 

rea [also Gesem, which agrees with Jer.’s 

i etymology]), usually in the phrase ‘ the 
land of Goshen’ (exc. Gen. 46282 29), is in J and E 
the name of the part of Egypt inhabited by the b’ne 
Israel from Joseph to Moses. P uses instead the 
phrase ‘land of Rameses,’ Gen. 4712, and remark- 
ably enough © in 4628 appends to kaf’ hpwwv mów 
(=nigia, ‘to Goshen’) the explanatory gloss es yiv 


paueson. The two expressions are in 6 synonymous 
(see, however, JOSEPH ii., § 3). The problem is to 
determine the situation, 

In 4634 Goshen is outside of Egypt and not inhabited’ 
by Egyptians; in v. 28 it is between Pharaoh's and 
Joseph's residence and Palestine; see also Ex. 1317 as 
to its situation on the frontier. It is (Gen. 476 11) 
‘the best of the land’—z.e., for a pastoral population ; 
cp v. 6 (Pharaoh's cattle pasturing there). It must 
therefore have been unsuitable for agriculture—z.e., too 
far E. to be as regularly irrigated as most of Egypt. 
In Ex. 23 f+ a branch of the Nile flows through (?) 
it, and a royal residence is near or in it. 

When we turn to & we get something more definite : 
2. Greek district T Gen. 45 10 Goshen is called ‘ the 

of “Arabia: and of Gesem of Arabia’ (y# yésen 

dpaBias). Unfortunately, ‘ Arabia’ 
is ambiguous. 


There was (1)a nomos of Egypt called 7 apaBia (in the Revenue 
Papyrus of Ptolemy II. always connected with the ‘ Bubastite 
nome’; see further Prol. 4553; Strabo, 803; Pliny, 59), correctly 
identified by Brugsch with the zoth of Lower Egypt in the 
Egyptian lists ;} but the Greeks (2) gave the name Arabia also 
to all the land E. of the Nile. The eastern part, indeed, was 
a distinct nome (see below) called Herodpolites (possibly the 
Phagroriopolites2 of Strabo [840] means ‘ Arabia’); but by the 
Greeks (3) the name Arabia was usually extended so as to 
include it and to reach to the Crocodile Lake (B. et-Timsah). 

The choice between the alternatives seems easy: © 
evidently means by Arabia a special district. It can- 
not well be the Arabian zome, however, as we should 
expect. On the contrary it must mean a more eastern 
part of the Arabian district; the Wady et-Tumilat and 
its western vicinity E. of Bubastus. This is the view 
of Gen. 4628 f. (see begin. of art.), where © is still 
more definite. It takes Goshen to be a city, Hero- 
6polis(!). The discovery by Naville of this city = Tell el- 
Maskhūta = Pithom (= EtTuAm [g.v.]), accordingly, has 
determined the centre of the region intended, and con- 
firmed the general assumption of scholars. There is no 
evidence in the Egyptian inscriptions, however, that 
that region was ever called Goshen, a name which, as 
we shall now see, probably represents an Egyptian 
name for the western nome (next §, end). 

We have said that the Greek district of ‘ Arabia’ was 


1. Names and 


1 On name and capital see below, § 3. 

2 With Oppert and Brugsch, the present writer derives«this 
name from Pakrur, the name of the ruler of Pisaptu in the 
Egyptian Arabia under ASur-bani-pal (A-B2160 2). Phagrori- 
opolis is possibly identical with the capital. 
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occupied by two Egyptian nomes, the western of which 
(the 2oth, already referred to) was by 
the Greeks specifically called ' Arabia.’ 
This was the earlier occupied. Its 
position is determined by the fact that 
it was called ‘that of the god Sapd(u),’! whose chief 
temple? was in the city P-(‘ house of’)Sapd(u),? a 
name which evidently has survived in the modern Saft 
(cp Brugsch, 42 8116) el-Henneh, 5 or 6 m. E. of 
Bubastus. Naville has argued that this /-sapd(z) 
(Saft el-Henneh), another name for which may have been 
P-kos(?), is the Paxovea, Phacusi(m), of the Tab. Peut., 
the Phaguse of Geogr. Rav., the ‘ village between Egypt 
and the Red Sea’ of Steph. Byz., because Paxoveca is 
called by Ptolemy (iv. 553) the capital of the Arabian 
nome, and Strabo states that at Paxovgga the canal to 
the Red Sea branched off from the Nile. 


The definition of the position of @axovga inthe Tab. Peut. 
(36 R. m. from Pelusium), however, suits better the modern 
Fakiis, 16 m. NE. of Saft el-Henneh, which had been supposed 
to be Phakusa by modern scholars. On the other hand, that the 
Greeks might pSDesred have confounded P-kosem (P-Sapd[u]) 
with a name like Pakos 9(?) (Fakiis) may be admitted. 


However that may be, the identification of P-sapd(u) 
(Saft el-Henneh) and P-kos(em) is probable. ‘The in- 
scriptions deal- 
ing with sacred 
geography ap- 
ply the phrase 
‘landofSapdu’ 
to a country 
‘ Ksm(t) of the 
East’® (Duem. 
` Geogr. Inschr. 
25). Theshrine 
of Saft (publ. 
Naville), pl. 6, 
calls the gods 
of Saft ‘gods of 
&’s’,7 connect- 
ing especially 


3. Its western 
(20th) nome 
called Kesm. 


o 
PI-B 


ki 
"ous sap canine apaa 
haart an i mean 


A 


nvm Cet Fel 


ELTE 


9 RAN JUDAKORUM 
Tell el-Yehüd 


o ee 
a 
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extended to the newly colonised territory to the E. of 


Saft? This might have been done by the 
A ert new settlers and the Palestinians. The 
(8th?) sacred Egyptian lists, however, treat this 


eastern country (at least after 300 B.C.) as 
a distinct nomos, the eighth of Lower Egypt,! called 
‘Eastern. . . ,’? its capital being T(z), Z2u(¢), T#0(2) 
{read Zukð?), which had the sacred name P-atum. (See 
SuUCCOTH and PITHOM on the question whether these 
names are identical. ) 

The principal god was Arun of Heliopolis, dwelling in the 
temple ‘seat (or house) of (the serpent) Aver '—evidenily this 
was the earlier local divinity. The canal flowing through the 
land was the //arnia ({/atsma),3 water, so called from the many 
crocodiles (Helma in the language of the Hamitic Troglodytes)4 
which have given its name also to the present Timsih-lake. This 
lake had in ancient times the name ¥eé-ser&5 ‘ Scorpion lake.’ 

The eighth nome belonged to the country called ‘x 6 
(‘atan? see Zant, Plin. HN 629, as name of the gulf 
of Suez), which included the desert between the gulf 
and Heliopolis (also the modern Mokattam-mountain 
opposite Memphis). This desert region was originally 
inhabited only by a few Semitic and some Troglodytic 
nomads ; it was unfit for agriculture, the narrow valley 
alone being reached by the yearly inundations, and that 
irregularly. At 
a very remote 


time, indeed, 
2 the Egyptians 
j had in the 
PITHOM-ETHAM é È 

HEROONPOLIS a a a et- 
Tuku ""Nefishehoz umilat, a 

> = oe $ : 
Tele aea ma strong fortifica- 


Serta 


tion called the 

ao Teli Retab(eh) ` ‘wall of th 
ae "(Roman Camp) va 5 , i 
prince, to 


guard (against 
the inroads of 
the nomads) 
the most vul- 


(Bitter Lakcs) 


Cc nerable spot of 
Sapdu with this : the Egyptian 
name ess frontier ;7 but 
Other texts Biblical... PI-BESETH the colonisa- 
combine Ksm Classical = eres. {Darius Stele) > tion of the 

7 ‘Egyptian.........-......P-sapdu n 
with the nonme Modern Local.......... Saft el-Henneh P eighth (east- 
of Sapdu, 1n- GOSHEN. Modern European.....{(Suez) (Darius Stelejo ern) nomos 
dicating by the {Suez)¢ seems to have 
r 

orthography Walker & Cockerell se. been due en- 
sometimes a tirely to the 
district, sometimes a city. See § 4 on the earliest | great king Ram(e)ses or Ra'messu II. (in the first 
mention. In any case, it is clear that the name Asz | twenty years of his reign), who must have improved 


(As seems only an abbreviation or ‘defective ortho- 
graphy ') referred originally to the land immediately E. 
of Bubastus. 


Thequestionarises: Was therangeof Asz (= Goshen 8) 

1 Sapd(u) is mentioned repeatedly as ‘lord of 

ihe E. and of the Asiatics’ (cp Naville, Ze 

Shrine of Saft et Henneh, 5-13 ['88)). In his 

chief temple (see above) he had the name ‘ van- 

quisher of the Asiatics’ (kw sntyw), as being a god of the 

frontier district. The present writer cannot follow de Rougé 

(Duemichen, Naville), who finds in a coin-legend of the nomos 
Arabia émra kwula l), Sepd-"AZ[sic Nom. 

2 1 was called ‘the place of the zxés-tree' (sycomore? lotus 
tree ?). 

3 Mentioned by ASur-bini-pal as Pisaptu or Saptu, ‘at the 
gate of the East.’ 

4 Op. cit. 14 f., where a full discussion of the name Goshen 
is given. Earlier treatises, e.g., in Ebers, Durch Gosen zum 
S a are now obsolete. On Saft see also Daressy, Rec. trav. 
20, 76). 

5 kws or xoos Bp8p (= Ar. Kiis, see Peyron, Lex. 71) is hardly 
Phakusa as Champollion (T Ég. sous les Phar. 276, cp Naville) 
thought. The article ž is not=fa-, fī- Lists of bishoprics 
make ‘the Arabian nome’=Fa/#s, which is in favour of 


Naville’s theory. 
i 
an 


6 
6 
= ©. 
8 k=g in the transcription is regular; but not Egyptian s= 
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the irrigation. The chief cities founded by him were ; 


wv Consequently the Semitic, or at least non-Egyptian origin 
of the name, proposed already by Semitic scholars, becomes very 
probable. The name seems to have been obsolete after 400 B.C., 
so that @’s small inaccuracy in making Herodpolis the capital 
becomes intelligible. 

1 On our present knowledge of the material, see Naville, 
Pithom), 

2 «2. The proposed reading (xe/er) of this sign is ve 


§ doubtful. The site of the ‘Western . . .' to whic 
™ this name is opposed, is not quite certainly de- 
; termined, 
a oo 4 See WMM in IWZKAZ, 
Sw '96, P. 3- 
5 6 n 
A =< AAA 


7 This was the point selected for attack—e.g., by the English 
army so recently as in the campaign against ‘Arabi. On the 
history of the fortification, which seems to go back to the first four 
dynasties, see WMM As, u. Eur. 43-45. The site of it is un- 
known. We should look for it near the ‘Great Black Lake’— 
i.e., about the S. end of the ‘Crocodile Lake,’ according to the 
earlier passages. The Se-nuhyt-story (//. 3, 8), however, would 
place it several hours’ march from the lake. Griffith has found 
a passage of dyn. 12 (Kahun-Pap. 214), which speaks of ‘the 
fortification of Safdu(?) (in) Asm.’ Therefore, the wall of the 
middle empire is to be sought for in the eastern part or near 
the entrance of the wady. 
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‘The house of Ram(e)ses’ with a royal residence 
and temples of Amon, Suteh, ‘Astart, and Buto,! 
evidently not very far E., and P-Atum=Pithom on 
the site, of modern Tell el-Mashiita. It is very ques- 
tionable whether before Ram(e)ses I]. there were in the 
eastern part of the valley any Egyptian settlements 
except the fortification mentioned above; at any rate, 
it fully deserved the name that it came to bear in 
later times—‘land of Ram(e)ses’ (this would hardly 
apply to the old western district). ‘Fhe position of the 
land colonised by Rameses was very advantageous. It 
possessed a healthy desert climate and was most fertile 
as long as the canal to the Crocodile Lake was kept in 
order.” The extension of the canal of Ram(e)ses? to 
the Red Sea by Necho I. increased the commercial im- 
portance of the district. Quite recently, the repairing 
of the canal has trebled the population, now 12000, 
of this district, which forms a part of the modern province 
esh-Sharkiye. Herodpolis-Patum thus became an im- 
portant place? for the trade on the Red Sea, where 
also the Romans built a fortitied camp. ; 

Thus we sce that Aesm -Goshen and ‘land of 
Ram(e)ses’ were with the Egyptians hardly identical. 

Pas The ‘country of Ram(e)ses’ could be 
5. The biblical ey iS) A 
only the eighth (eastern) nome. The 
and the Egyp- eer oui 

` application to that (eastern) district, of 

tian Goshen. % a 
the (obsolete and rare) name Aesm 
(vocalise Avsn?) of the western (zoth nome) has not 
yet been shown on the (later) Egyptian monuments. 

The Hebrew story (Nu. 33 5 /) of the Israelites marching two 
days (Rameses to Succoth, Succoth to Etham) through the 
whole valley of Tumilat (instead of starting from its eastern 
end) might suggest to some a mistake of P, JE placing the 
country of the Israelites between Bubastus, Belbés, and Tell Abū 
Islēmān (cp Naville). The probabilities, however, of such a 
theory are small; all sources seem to mean the same part of the 
country, 

Probably Herodpolis had, before the extension of the 
canal by Necho 1., less importance, and the possibility 
that once also the eastern district had P-sapdu as capital 
and belonged to the district Asaz is, therefore, not to be 
denied. It must be confessed that the geographical 
texts upon which we have to rely date from Ptolemaic 
times only. The division of the ‘ Arabian district’ may 
have been different in earlier centuries. 
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Tradition has been exceptionally fortunate with the name 
Goshen ;! Makrizi, in particular, identified Goshen with the 
region between Belbés and the land of the Amalekites. The 
limitation of Goshen to Sadir, a village NE. of Belbés, by Sa‘adia 
(and Abu-sa‘id) is as strange as the limitation to Fostat (Old 
Cairo) by Bar Bahlil. Modern scholars have, on the contrary, 
frequently extended Goshen too widely ; Ebers, e.g., included in 
it the whole eastern delta between the Tanitic branch (cp Targ. 
Jer. which made Goshen ‘the land of Pelusium’), Heliopolis, 
and the Bitter Lakes. We can afford to neglect certain 
hypotheses which date from the period before the decipherment 
of the hieroglyphics ; for the situation erroneously assumed by 
Brugsch, see Exonus, § 13. W M. M. 


GOSHEN (Y3; rocom [BAFL]; cosen). 1. A 
‘land’ mentioned in Deuteronomistic portions of Joshua 
among other districts of S. Canaan, Josh. 1041 (yĝr y- 
[AFL]}), 1116 (yfv y. [BAFL]). It is strange to find 
the name of Goshen outside the limits of Goshen proper. 
Hommel (AHT 227 f. 237 ; cp Exp. T. 8x15 [0ct. '96]), 
supposes that as the Israelites in Egypt multiplied, the 
area allotted to them was extended, and that the strip 
of country between Egypt and Judah, which still 
belonged to the Pharaoh, was regarded as an integral 
part of the land of Goshen. ‘This is obviously a con- 
servative hypothesis (see EXODUS i., § 2; MIZRAIM, 
§ 25). The text, however, may need criticism. That 
the MT sometimes misunderstands, or even fails to 
observe, geographical names, is plain ; we have learned 
so much from Assyriology. Let us then suppose that 
Goshen is wrongly vocalised, and should be jY; = jw, and 
compare the name of the Galilæan town abn gha (‘fat 


soil’), the Gischala of Josephus. Other solutions are 
open; we may at any rate presume that this old Hebrew 
name had a Semitic origin, see 2. 


As they now stand, Josh. 1041 and 1116 do not convey 
the same geographical picture. The words in 1116, ‘all the 
Negeb and all the land of Goshen wn) and the Shéphélah, 
suggest that ‘the Goshen’ lay hetween the Negeb or southern 
steppe region and the Shéphélah or Lowlands. We might hold 
that it took in the SW. of the hill-country of Judah. In Josh. 
10 41, where we read ‘all the land of Goshen as far as Gibeon,’ 
we may presume that some words have dropped out after 
‘Goshen.’ Cp NEGER, $ 4. 

2. A town in the SW. of the hill-country of Judah, mentioned 
with Debir, Anab, etc., Josh. 1551 [P]. Probably an echo of 
the old name of a district in the same region (see 1). Cp 
Gesham. Tok. G: 


; GOSPELS 
CONTENTS 
A.—DESCRIPTIVE AND ANALYTICAL. 
A,—INTERNAL EVIDENCE AS TO ORIGIN. 


I. THE EARLIEST TRADITION (§ 1 f.) 


I]. THE TRIPLE TRADITION (§§ 3-14). 
(i.) The edition of Mk. from which Mt. and Lk. borrowed 


(§ 3). 
Gi.) Mk. r relation to Mt. and Lk. (8§ 4-7). 
Gii.) Jn. in relation to the Triple Tradition (§§ 8-14). 
(a) Instances from the first part of Mk. (§ 8). 
(8) Predictions of the Resurrection (§ 9). 
(y) Deviations of Lk. from Mk. (or Mk. and Mt.) 
caused by obscurity (§ 10). 
(8) The Passover and the Lord’s Supper ($ 11). 
(e) The Passion (§ 12). 
(¢) Conclusion and Exceptions (§ 13 /-). 


II. DOUBLE TRADITIONS ($8 15-20). 
Ci.) Mk. and Mt. ; Jn. in relation to Mk. and Mt. (§ 15). 
Qi.) Mk. and Lk. ; Jn. in relation to Mk. and Lk. (§ 16). 
Gii.) Mt. and Lk., or, ‘The Double Tradition’; (a) 
Acts of the Lord ; (4) Words of the Lord (§§ 17-19). 
(iv.) Jn. in relation to ‘The Double Tradition’ (§ 20). 


1 A poetic description of the new city is to be found in 
papyrus Anastasi, 4 6. 

Neglect of the canal always led immediately to an 
encroachment ofthe desert upon the narrow cultivable area. 

3 The canal was 50 cubits wide (according to Strabo; 100 ft. 
according to Pliny [6165]; 50 yards according to traces near 
Balbés) and 30 ft. deep (according to Pliny; 16-17 Engl. ft. 
according to modern traces). 

4 The canal was repaired by Darius, Ptolemy II., Trajan— 
whence the name of the province Augustamnica from the 
Canalis Trajanus. 
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IV. THE INTRODUCTIONS (Mt. and Lk.}, §§ 21-23. 
(i.) The effect of prophecy (§ 21). 
(ii.) Philonian Traditions (7é.). 
(iii.) Justin and Irenæus (7é.), 
(iv.) Divergence of Mt. and Lk. (§ 22). 
(v.) Jn. in relation to the Introductions (§ 23). 


V. TuE Conciusions (Mt. Lk. and the Mk.-Ap- 


pendix), §§ 24-33. 
(i.) The Evangelists select their evidence (§ 24). 
(ii.) The Period of Manifestations ($ 25). 
Gii.) Traces of Poetic Tradition (§ 26). 
(iv.) Discrepancies ($ 27). 
(v.) Lk.’s view (‘ proofs °), § 28. 
(vi.) The Manifestation to the Eleven (The Mk.-Appendix, 
Lk., Ignatius), § 29. 
(vii.) The historical estimate of Lk.’s tradition (§ 30). 
(viii.) Jn.’s view (‘signs’), $ 31 . 
(ix.) Contrast between Jn. and the Synoptists (§ 33). 
(x.) Note on the Testimony of Paul (§ 33 note). 


VI. SINGLE TRADITIONS (8§ 34-63). 
(a) The First Gospel ($$ 34-36). 
Gi.) Doctrinal and other characteristics (§ 34). 


ii.) Evidence as to date (§ 35). 
ui.) Jn. in relation to Mt’s. Single Tradition (§ 36). 


1 The Coptic versions, which simply transliterate, seem, 
however, to have lost all tradition. Possibly the vocalisation of 
yeoeu disguised the Egyptian name to them. A woman pilgrim 
of the fourth century places the ‘terra Gesse’ 16 R. m. from 
Herodpolis, calling the capital ‘civitas Arabia.’ She believed 
Ramée)ses to be 4 R. m. to the E. of this capital (see Naville, 
Shrine of S. 19), meaning apparently Saft. 
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(4) The Third Gospel ($$ 37-44). 
(i.) [a] The Dedication, [8] Linguistic characteristics 


a7): 
(ii.) Doctrinal characteristics (§ 39). 
Gii.) A manual for daily conduct (§ 40). 
(iv.) Evidence as to date (§ 41). 
(v.) Supernatural narratives (§ 42). 
(vi.) Lk.’s position historically (§ 43). 
(vii.) Jn. in relation to Lk.’s Single Tradition (§ 44). 


(c) The Johannine Gospel (8§ 45-63). 
(i.) Hypotheses of authorship (8 45). 
Cii.) [a] Names, § 46, [8] numbers, § 47, and [y] quotations 
8 


§ 48). 
(ili.) Style ($$ 49-51). 
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(iv.) Structure (§§ 52-63). 
(a) The Gospel as a whole (§ 52). 
(4) The Details. 
(1) The Prologue (§ 53). 
(2) The Hag groom or the Doctrine of Water; 
(a) Galilee, (B) Jerusalem, (y) Samaria 


54). 
(3) The Bread of Life (§ 55). 
(4) The Light (§ 56). 
(5) The Life (§ 57). 
£8) The Raising of the Dead (§ 58). 
(7) The Raising of Lazarus (§ 59). 
(8) The Preparation for the Sacrifice (§ 60). 
(9) The ‘ Deuteronomy’ (§ 61). 
(10) The Passion (§ 62,4). 


B.—EXTERNAL EVIDENCE AS TO ORIGIN. 


I. STATEMENTS (S$ 64-82). 
i.) The Third Gospel (§ 64). 
(ii.) Papias ($$ 65-74). 
a) His ‘ Exposition’ (§ 65 a). 
(4) His account of Mk. and Mt. (§ 65 4). 
(c) The system of Eusebius (§ 66). 
(€) The silence of Papias on Lk. and Jn. (§ 67). 
(e) The date of his Exposition (§§ 68-73). (1) Was 
Papiasa hearer of Jm ?(2) and (3) ‘ Aristion and 
Jn. the Elder,’ (4) Papias’ ‘ Elders,’ (5) His list 
of the Apostles, (6) His relation to Polycarp. 
(/) Summary of the evidence (§ 74). 
(iii.) Justin Martyr (§$ 75-77). 
(a) His titles of the Gospels (§ 75). 
(4) Indications of Lk. as a recent Gospel (§ 76). 
(c) The origin of Justin’s view of the Memoirs (§ 77). 
(iv.) The Muratorian Fragment (§ 78). 
(v.) Irenæus (§ 79). 
(vi.) Clement of Alexandria (§ 80). 
(vii.) Summary of the Evidence as to Mk. and Mt. (8 81). 
(viii.) Summary of the Evidence as to Lk. and Jn. (§ 82). 


II QUOTATIONS (§§ 83-107). 
Gi.) Paul (§ 83). 
(ii.) James (§ 84). 
(iii.) Passages apparently quoted from the Gospels (§ 85). 
(iv.) The Oxyrhynchus fragment (§ 86). 
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(v.) Clement of Rome (§ 87). 
O83 he en eo the moe eg (§ 88). 
vii. e Epistle of Barnabas (§§ 89-90). 
(1) Alleged Synoptic OSE (§ 89). 
i (2) Anticipations of Jn. (§ go). 
a The Great Apophasis (§ 91). 
(ix.) Ignatius (§ 92). 
(x.) Polycarp ($ 93). 
(xi.) Papias (§ 94). 
(xii.) The Epistle to Diognetus (§ 95). 
(xiii.) The Shepherd of Hermas (§ 6). 
(xiv.) Basilides (§ 97). 
(xv.) Marcion (§ 98). 
(xvi.) Valentinus (§ 99). 
(xvii.) Summary of the Evidence before Justin (§ 100). 
(xviii.) Justin Martyr (§§ 101-104). 
(1) Minor apparent Johannine quotations (§ ror). 
43) ae fe neeetlen ay * ib.) 
3 er alleged quotations (74.). 
(4) Abstentions on quotation (§ 102). 
(s) Inconsistencies with Jn. (§ 103). 
(xix) nee TE of the evidence about Justin (§ 104). 
XIX., atian 105). 
(a) Traces of Jn. as a recent ‘interpretation’ 


(§ 106). 
(2) The Diatessaron (§ 107). 


B.—HISTORICAL AND SYNTHETICAL. 
A.—SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


I. TENDENCY IN THE SYNOPTISTS (§§ 108-114). 
Tn general (§ 108). 
In Lk. ($§ 109-111). 
In Mt. (§ oy 
In Mk. (8 113). 
Conclusion (§ 114). 


II. THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 
Tradition theory (§ 115). 
Dependence theory (§ 116). 
Original gospel (§ 117). 
Original Mk. (§ 1184) 

Logia ($ 120). 

Two-source theory (§ 12r). 
Extent of logia (§ 122). 

Special Lk. source (§ 123). 
Smaller sources (§ 124). 
Theories of combination (§ 125). 
Review of classes of theory (§ 126). 
Use of Mt. by Lk. (§ 127). 
Sources of the sources (§ 128), 
Critical inferences (§ 129). 
Semitic basis (§ 130). 


III. TRUSTWORTHINESS OF SYNOPTISTS. 
Fundamental principles (§ 131). 
Chronological statements (§ 132), 


Order of narratives (§ 133). 
Occasion of ‘ Words’ of Jesus (§ 134). 
Places and persons (§ 135). 
Later conditions (§ 136). 
Miracle stories (§ 137). 
Resurrection of Jesus (§ 138). 
Absolute trustworthiness— 
(a) About Jesus generally (§ 139). 
(6) About Jesus’ miracles (§ 140). 
Inference regarding the ‘signs * (§ 141). 
Metaphors misinterpreted (§ 142). 
Influence of OT (§ 143). 
Miraculous cures (§ 144). 
Conclusion as to words of Jesus (§ 145). 


IV. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OF SYNOPTICS AND 


THEIR SOURCES, 

Titles of gospels (§ 146). 

Statements of Fathers (§ 147). 

Author of 2nd gospel (§ 148). 

Author of rst gospel and the logia (§ 149). 

Date of logia (§ 150). 

Date of rst gospel (§ 151), of 2nd gospel 152), 
author and date of 3rd gospel (§ ai na 

Conclusion (§ 154). 

Gospel of Hebrews (§ 155). 

Other extra-canonical gospels (§ 156). 


B.—FOURTH GOSPEL. 


See JoHN (APOSTLE). 
Bibliography (§ 157). 
Special abbreviations used in this article. 


Clem. Alex. (reff. to pp. in Potter's ed. 
and margin of Klotz). 

Clem. Anc. Hom. =the epistle entitled 
‘An ancient homily,’ in Lightfoot’s ed. 

Clement. = Clementine Homilies, ed. 
Schwegler. 

Diatess.=The Arabic Harmony com- 
monly called Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
Ephrem =cosnr, ed. Moesinger. i 

Eus. = Eus. HE ed. Schwegler. 
Grätz=Grätz's G/, ET. 
Hippol.=Hippolytus’s Refutation of 
Gandell, 


16 9-20. 


Heresies, ed. Duncker. 
Hor. Hebr. = Lightfoot, ed. 


1859. Mt. 
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Ign. = Epistles of Ignatius, ed. Light- 
foot 


oot. 
Iren. = Irenæus, Refutation of Heresies 
(text of Grabe, books and sections of 
ET in ‘ante-Nicene Library’). ) 
Lightf. BE =Bp. Lightfoot, Bid. Essays. 
Lightf. SR=Bp. Lightfoot, Essays on 
Supernatural Religion. 
Lucian (ed. Gesner, Amsterdam, 1743, 
ref. to vol. and page). 
Mk.-App. = Appendix to Mk.—i.e., Mk. 


Mk.-Lk.=the Common Tradition of 
Mk. and Lk. where it differs from 


Mk.-Mt.=Common Tradition of Mk. 
and Mt. where it differs from Lk. 

Mt.-Lk.=Common Tradition of Mt. 
and Lk. (whether in Synoptic or 
Double Tradition). 

Orig. Cels. =Orig. contra Celsum. 

Orig. Com. =(ed. Huet, Rouen, 1668). 

Philo (Mangey’s vol. and page). 

Pseudo- Peter =Gospel of Peter. 

Schittg.=Schéttgen’s Hor. Heb. 2 vols. 

Ss.=The Codex (see Text), called 
Syrus Sinaiticns. 

Tryph. = Justin's (ed. Otto). 

Westc. = Bp. Westcott’s Com. on John. 

Wetst. = Wetstein’s Comm. on NT, 2vols. 
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[The aim of the following article is to set forth with 
sufficient fulness the facts that have to be taken into 
account in formulating a theory of the genesis of the 
gospels, to record and criticise some of the more im- 
portant theories that have been proposed, and to indi- 
cate if possible the present position of the question and 
the apparent trend of thought. 

Its two parts, as will appear from the prefixed tabular 
exhibit of their contents, are partly independent, partly 
complementary. Roughly it may be said that the first 
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($$ 1-107) is relatively full in its account of the contents 
of the gospels as a basis for considering their mutual 
relations, and in its survey of the external evidence as 
to origin. The second (§§ 108-158) aims mainly at 
giving an ordered account of the various questions bear- 
ing on (especially) the internal evidence that have been 
raised by scholars in the long course of the development 
of gospel criticism, and at attempting to find at least a 
provisional answer. ] 


A.—DESCRIPTIVE AND ANALYTICAL. 


Of the Four canonical Gospels the first Three (differ- 
ing from the Fourth) so often agree in subject, order, 
and language, that they are regarded as taking a 


A. 


I. THE EARLIEST TRADITION. 


Roughly it may be said that, of the Synoptists, Mk. 
exhibits the Acts and shorter Words of the Lord; Mt. 
Earliest ? combination of the Acts with Discourses 
x cee of the Lord, the latter often grouped 
TACIION. together, as in the Sermon on the Mount; 
Lk. a second combination of Acts with Discourses, in 
which an attempt is made to arrange the Words and 
Discourses chronologically, assigning to each the circum- 
stances that occasioned it. A comparison shows that Mt. 
and Lk., where Mk. is silent, often agree with one another. 
This doubly-attested account—for the most part con- 
fined to Discourses, where the agreement is sometimes 
verbatim —may be conveniently called ‘žel Double 
Tradition.” Where Mk. steps in, the agreement between 
Mt. and Lk. is less close ; and a study of what may be 
called ‘the Triple Tradition,’ z.e. the matter common 
to Mk., Mt., and Lk., shows that here AZt. and Lk., as 
a rule, contain nothing of importance in common, which 
ts not found also in our ALR. (or rather in an ancient 
edition of our Mk., containing a few verbal corrections 
for clearness [see below, § 3]). This leads to the 
conclusion that, in the Triple Tradition, Mt. and Lk. 
borrowed (independently of each other) either from our 
Mk., or (more probably) from some document? embedded 
in our ALR, 
Any other hypothesis requires only to be stated in order to 
appear untenable. For example: (1) that Mt. and Lk. should 


agree by accident, would be contrary to all literary experience ; 
(2) if Mt. and Lk. borrowed from a common document contain- 


ing Mk., or (3) differing in important respects from Mk., or (4)if ' 


Lk. borrowed from Mt., or Mt. from Lk., the two (7.e., Alt. and 
Lk.) would contain important similarities not found in Mk. : 
(s) if Mk. borrowed from Mt. and from Lk., he must have 
adapted his narrative so as to insert almost every phrase and 
word common to Mt. and Lk. in the passage before him—a 
hard task, even for a literary forger of these days, and an im- 
possibility for such a writer as Mk. 
The Fourth Gospel (henceforth called Jn.) does not contain 
the Synoptic ‘repent,’ ‘repentance,’ ‘forgiveness,’ ‘ faith,’ 
‘baptism,’ ‘preach,’ ‘rebuke,’ ‘sinners,’ 
2. John. ‘publicans,’ ‘disease,’ ‘possessed with a devil,' 
‘cast out devils,’ ‘unclean,’ ‘leper,’ ‘leaven,’ 
‘enemy,’ ‘hypocrisy,’ ‘divorce,’ ‘adultery,’ ‘woe,’ ‘rich,’ 
‘riches,’ ‘mighty work,’ ‘parable.’3 Instead of § faith (riers), 
Jn. uses ‘have faith in (murrevw).' ‘Faith,’ in Jn., is ‘abiding 
in Christ.” The Synoptistssay that prayer will be granted, if we 
‘have faith:’ Jn. says (15), ‘ Zf ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.’ Except in narrating the Crucifixion, Jn. never mentions 
cross’ or ‘crucify,’ but he represents Jesus as predicting his 
being ‘uplifted’ or ‘glorified.’ In Jn. the Synoptic ‘child’ 
rarely occurs; but the necessity of ‘receiving the kingdom of 
God as little children’ is expressed by him in the necessity 


Carbally different, but spiritually the same) of being ‘born from 
above. 


Since the author of the Fourth Gospel must have 


1 For the meaning of the emphasised ‘the,’ see below, § 15. 

2 The hypothesis of an Oral Tradition, as the sole origin of 
the similarities in the Synoptists, is contrary both to external 
and to internal evidence. 

3 ‘The kingdom of God,’ or, ‘of heaven,’ occurs in Jn. twice, 
the Synoptists more than eighty times. 
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in 


“common view’ of the facts, and are hence called 
Synoptic. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE AS TO ORIGIN. 


known (Eus. iii. 247) the substance of the Three,? it is 
antecedently probable that, where the Synoptists differ, 
if Jn. favours one, he does so deliberately. Inde- 
pendently, therefore, of its intrinsic value, Jn. is im- 
portant as being, in effect, ‘Ae earliest commentary on 
the Synoptists. 


Il. Tue TRIPLE TRADITION. 


Here we have to consider: (i.) The edition of Mk. 
from which Mt. and Lk. borrowed; 
(ii) Mk, in relation to Mt. and Lk.; 


Tradition: |... ‘ 
, (iii.) Jn. in relation to Mk., Mt., and 
Mt.-Lk.’s Mk. ie 


(i) The Edition of Mk. from which Alt. and Lẹ. 
borrowed differs from Mk. itself merely in a few points 
indicating a tendency to correct Mk.’s style. 

The most frequent changes are (æ) to substitute elmer for Aéyet,2 
and to insert pronouns, etc. for the sake of clearness. But there 
is often apparent (¢)a tendency to substitute more definite, or 
classical, or appropriate words. For example, éxxeto@at and 
améAAvaGat are substituted for the single aoAAva@at (Mk. 2 22, 
applied to wine and wine-skins), kàívņ (or some other word) 
for the barbaric (Mk. 24911 12) kpéBarros, mepemdree for (Mk. 
29) tmaye (to the onan) éemtBadde for the unheard of 
(Mk. 221r) émpdrre.3 Ambiguity is removed—e.g., by the 
following bracketed additions: Mk. 411 ‘[¢o know) the mystery 
of God ;’ (318) ‘Andrew [his brother];’ (44) év Te omecpecy 
{avrov]. In Mk. 415, for ‘them,’ Mt. and Lk. substitute ‘their 
heart.’ (c) Sometimes there is condensation (e.g. [Mk. 4 ro] oi 
wept avrov auv rois dwdexa [Mt.-Lk.oi wa@yrai adrod)); or an 
unusual word (e.g. [432] avaBaive: [of a plant] is changed to a 
more usual one [yvéyce]); or a less reverential phrase (5 27) roù 
imattov to a more reverential one (roù xpagmédov tov ipariov). 
In Mk.1025, tpumadtas is altered into tpyyaros or rpumj- 
partos, possibly because tpypzadcd means in G (four or five times) 


3. Triple 


1 This follows from the generally admitted fact that versions 
of the Three Synoptic Gospels were well known in the Church 
long before the publication of the Fourth (see below, ‘ External 
Evidence’). An interesting testimony to the authority of our 
Four Canonical Gospels, and also to the later date of the Fourth, 
comes from ‘the Jew’ of Celsus, who says that (Orig. Cels. 227) 
certain believers, ‘as though roused from intoxication to self- 
control (or to self-judgment, ws èx péðns nxovras eis TO eherravar 
éavrots), alter the character of (uerayaparrev) the Gospel from 
its first written form (êx ris mpwms ypadys) in threefold, four- 
Jold, and manifold fashion (rptxy kal rerpaxù Kat modayn), and 
remould it (ueramAdrrecv) that they might have wherewith to 
gainsay refutations (iv’ éyouev mpòs Tabs éÀéyxovs dpvetaBa.).’ 

Celsus apparently believes that there was first an original 
Gospel, of such a kind as to render it possible for enemies to 
make a charge of ‘intoxication’ (perhaps being in Hebrew and 
characterised by eastern metaphor and hyperbole), then, that 
there were three versions of this Gospel, then four, thus making 
an interval between the first three and the fourth, which he does 
not make between any of the first three. The word ‘manifold’ 
apps to refer to still later apocryphal Gospels. 

Perhaps elrev seemed more appropriate for history. At 
all events Lk. never applies Aéyer (without amoxpiBeis, etc.), Zo 
Jesus. The only apparent instance is Lk. 2436, ‘And saith 
unto them, Peace be unto you.’ This is expunged by Tischen- 
dorf, and placed in double brackets by WH. Alford condemns 
Tischendorf on the ground that ‘the authority is weak.’ But 
the internal evidence is strong. 

3 The deviations of Mt. and Lk. from Mk. are printed in 
distinct characters in Mr. Rushbrooke’s Synopticon, which is 
indispensable for the critical study of this question. It follows 
the order of Mk. 
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‘the cleft of a rock.’ Once at least, our Mk. (950: vadov 
‘yevnTac) seems to have the newer tradition, Mt. and Lk. (uwpav6j) 
the older: but there the parallel Alt. is ont of Mk.’s order, and 
is taken from the Sermon on the Mount, indicating that both Mt. 
and Lk. derive the saying, not from Mk. but from a different 
source, from which come the portions common to Mt. and Lk. 
above called ‘ Tke Double Tradition.’ 


An examination of the deviations from Mk. common 
to Mt. and Lk. in the Triple Tradition confirms the 
view that Mt. did not borrow from Lk., nor Lk. from 
Mt. Had either borrowed from the other, they would 
have agreed, at least occasionally, against Mk. in more 
important details.} 

(ii. ) Jk. in relation to Afi, and Lk.—It is a remark- 
able fact that—whereas the later Evangelists, and other 
writers such as Barnabas and Justin, 
appeal largely detai fulfilments of 
Character PE larg y to detailed ents < 

of Mk prophecy—Mk. quotes no prophecies in 

* his own person,? and gives no miraculous 

incidents peculiar to himself except (Mk. 825) an ancient 

and semi-poetical tradition of the healing of the blind. 

He makes no mention of Christ's birth or childhood, 
and gives no account of the resurrection. 

Occasionally, Mk. repeats the same thing in the form of question 
and answer. This may sometimes be a mere peculiarity of style, 
lg., 219 333,74 ; but in many cases (132 42 3 22 [compared with 
3 30] 29 415 515 12 44 elc.), he seems to have had before him two 
versions of one saying, and, in his ‘anxiety to omit nothing,’4to 
have inserted hoth. For amplifications in connection with un- 
clean spirits, see 126 4 44 37-12 914-27; for others, relating 
to the crowding of people round Jesus, the publicity of his 
work, and his desire for solitude, see 12835-3745 21-4 15 
3 10-12 631 etc. (some paralleled in Lk., but not so fully or 
graphically). Mk. abounds with details as to the manner, 
look, and gestures of Jesus (see 35 7 31-37 8 22-26). In some of 
these, Aramaic words are given as his very utterances, e.g., 5 41 
734 1436. Sometimes Mk. gives names mentioned by no other 
writer (cp 317 8 10 10 46). 

In some circumstances, Mk.'s elaboration of unim- 
portant detail (and especially the introduction of names), 
instances of which abound in the Apocryphal Gospels, 
would indicate a late writer. But Mk. often emphasises 
and elaborates points omitted, or subordinated, by the 
other Evangelists, and likely to be omitted in later times, 
as not being interesting or edifying. 

For example, Lk. and Jn. subordinate facts relating to the 
personal appearance, influence, and execution of John the 
Baptist. Now Acts 193 indicates that several years after Christ's 
death ‘the baptism of John’ was actually overshadowing the 
baptism of Christ among certain Christians. This being the 
case, it was natural for the later Evangelists to subordinate 
references to the Baptist. Lk., it is true, describes Jn.’s birth 
in detail ; but the effect is to show that the son of Zachariah was 
destined from the womb to be nothing but a forerunner of the 
Messiah. Jn. effects the same object, in a different way, by 
recording the Baptist’s confessions of Christ’s pre-existence and 
sacrificial mission. It is characteristic of Mk.’s early date, as 
well as of his simplicity and freedom from controversial motive, 
that, whether aware or not of this danger of rivalry, he set down, 
just as he may have heard them, traditions about the Baptist, 
that must have interested the Galilean Church far more than the 
Churches of the Gentiles. 


Another sign of early composition is the rudeness of 


Mk.’s Greek. 

Mk. uses many words expressly forbidden by 
5. Rudə Phrynichus, eg., (5 23) eoxatws exer; (24 

Greek style. 1 J+) KpdBarros; (1115) xoAAvBrorad; (541 
xopdacoy ; (1465) pamcopa; (1025) padis. Just 
as the Afostolical Constitutions improves the bad Grek of the 
Didaché (Taylor's Didaché, 43), so Lk. always (and sometimes 
Mt.) corrects these inelegancies. Such words (which stand on 
quite a different footing from Jewish Greek, such as we find in 


4. Primitive 


1 Almost the only addition of importance in this ‘corrected 
edition of Mk.’ is (Mt. 2668= Lk. 2264) ‘Who is it that smote 
thee?’ added to explain the obscure Mk. 1465 ‘ Prophesy.’ 

2 The parenthesis in Mk.12is the only exception. This was 
probably an insertion in the original Gospel (see § 8). 

3 For proof that Mk.’s Gospel terminates at 168, see WH 
on Mk. 169-20, which is there pronounced to be ‘a narrative 
of Christ's appearances after the Resurrection,’ found by ‘a 
scribe or editor,’ ‘in some secondary record then surviving from 
a preceding generation:' ‘its dathorhin and its precise date 
must remain unknown ; it is, however, apparently older than the 
time when the Canonical Gospels were generally received ; for, 
though it has points of contact with them all, it contains no 
attempt to harmonise their various representations of the course 
of events.’ 

+ So Papias, quoted by Eus. (3 39): ‘For he (Mk.) took great 
care about one matter, viz., 40 omit nothing of what he heard,’ 
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Lk.’s Introduction) might naturally find their place in the 
dialect of the slaves and freedmen who formed the first congrega- 
tions of the Church in Rome; but in the more prosperous days 
of the Church they would be corrected. 

Again, a very early Evangelist, not having much 
experience of other written Cospels, and not knowing 
exactly what would most edify the 
Church, might naturally lay stress on 
vivid expressions and striking words, or reproduce 
anacolutha, which, though not objectionable in discourse, 
are unsuitable for written composition. 

Many such words are inserted by Mk. and avoided by Mt. or 
Lk. or by both—e.g., (L10) sxtopévovs, (221) ayvados, (138) 
xwpomdAets. For irregular constructions see 12 40, of caréaOovres 
(altered by Lk.); 5 23 iva ém@fjs. Note also the curious change 
of construction from tva to the infinitive in 315, as compared with 
314, and the use of öre, to ask a question (216 911 23). The 
Latinisms of Mk. are well known: see 627 74 1515 39. Those 
in 1214 1516, and dpayeAAody in 1515, Mk. shares with Mt. 
Less noticed, but more noteworthy, are the uses of rare, poetic, 
or prophetic words (732 poyiAdAor, 823 6upara, 25 T™Aavyas), 
which may indicate a Christian psalm or hymn as the basis of 
Mk.’s tradition.! 

Mk. also contains ‘stumbling-blocks’ in the way of 

weak believers, omitted in later Gospels, 
7. Candour. and not likely to have been tolerated, 
except in a Gospel of extreme antiquity, 

For example (6 5 /), ‘/7e was not able to do there any mighty 
work’; (132 34) ač the sick are brought to pews but he heals 
only zany, whereas Mt. (S16) says that he healed all and Lk. 
(440) that he healed each one (évi éxdatw) ; (320-21) his mother 
and brethren attempt to lay hands on him, on the ground that 
he was insane; (1035) an ambitious petition is imputed to 
James and John, instead of (as Mt.) to their mother; (1544) 
Pilate ‘marvels’ at the speedy death of Jesus, which might 
have been used to support the view (still maintained by a few 
modern critics) that Jesus had not really died; Mk. omits (67) 
the statement that Jesus gave power (as Mt. 101 Lk. 91) to his 
apostles to heal diseases ;2 (824) he enumerates the different 
stages by which Jesus effected a cure, and describes the cure 
as, at first, only partial; (1120) the fig-tree, instead of being 
withered up ‘immediately’ (as Mt.21l19 mapaypņua), is not 
observed to be withered till after the interval of a day. 


(iii. ) J». in Relation to the Triple? Tradition.—(a) 
Instances from the first part of Mk.—The following 
comparisons will elucidate Jn.'s relation 


6. Vividness. 


oe oe to the Triple Tradition. (It will be found 
T A that Jn. generally supports a combination 
mine s of Mk. and Mt., and often Mk. alone, 


against Ik. ; the exceptions being in those 
passages which describe the relation of John the Baptist 
to Christ. There Jn. goes beyond Lk.) 

Mk.12/, ‘Asit is written in Isaiah, etc.’ If these prophecies, 
wrongly assigned to Isaiah, are not an early interpolation, they 
are the only ones quoted by the Evangelist in person. Mt. and 
Lk, assign one of these prophecies to Jesus; Jn. assigns both to 
the Baptist, so as to emphasise the willing subordination of the 
latter (‘ L am [but] the voice’). 

Mk. (16) mentions no suspicion among the Jews that the 
Baptist might be the Manish, Lk. mentions (315) a silent 
‘questioning’ (that does not elicit a direct denial). Jn. adds a 
public question (119), ‘Who art thou?’ followed by a pudlic 
denial, ‘1 am not the Christ.’ 

Mk.17: ‘after me.’ Rejected by Lk. (possibly as being 
liable to an interpretation derogatory to Jesus), but thrice 
repeated by Jn. (l15 27 30) in such a context as to ¢estify to 
Christs precedence and pre-existence. 

Mk. 18: ‘shall baptize you witk the Holy Spirit, omitting 
‘and with fire, which is added by Mt. and Lk. Jn. goes with 
Mk. (Jn. 133): ‘He it is thar baptizeth with the Holy Spirit? 

Mk. 19 mentions ‘ Jordan’ in connection with the baptism of 
Jesus; Lk. does zot (though he does afterwards in his preface 
to the Temptation). Jn. (128) does, with details of the place. 
(Note that Lk. never mentions the Synoptic ‘beyond Jordan’ ; 


1 It is beside the mark to reply that these words are used, 
occasionally, by classical prose writers. The point is, that dupa 
occurs in NT only here and in a Mk.-like account of blind: 
healing in Mt. 2034, whereas dfOadues occurs in NT about 
ninety times! In the canonical books of OT, dupa occurs only 
in Proverbs. TyAavyjs occurs only here in NT, and only twice 
(apart from a leper’s ‘right scab ') in OT, and there in poetical 
passages. MoytAdAos (practically non-occurrent in Greek litera- 
ture, see Thayer) is found nowhere in the Bible, except in © of 
Is, 356, and in Mk.’s account of the man who had (Mk. 732) 
‘an impediment in his speech.’ 

2 It is omitted also in 315 (where D and Ss. add it). 

3 The parallel passages of Mt. and Lk. to Mk. will be found 
hy reference to Rushbrooke’s Synofticon. It may be as- 
sumed that, in this section, Mt. agrees with Mk., except 
where otherwise indicated. 
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Jn. has it thrice.) Lk. (822), in describing the descent of the 
Spirit, adds ‘in a bodily shape.’ Jn. implies that the descent 
atthe Spirit was (133) a sign to the Baptist alone, and states 
that it perwranently abode on Jesus. Thus he excludes ‘bodily 
shape,’—at all events in the ordinary sense. Lk. alone (136) 
had stated that the Baptist was connected with Jesus through 
family ties; Jn. represents the Baptist as saying (133), ‘And I 
knew him not? 

Mk. 114 / (possibly also Mt.) leaves room for an interval after 
the Temptation, in which the reader may place Christ’s early 
teaching in Jerusalem before ‘John was betrayed.’ Lk. 414, 
omitting the mention of John, appears to leave no interval. Jn. 
repeatedly says, or implies, that the early teaching took place 
(324 4 13) before the Baptist was imprisoned. 

Mk.217: ‘I have not come to call the righteous, but the 
sinful.’ Lk. adds ‘to repentance.” Jn. never uses the word 
t repentance.’ 

Mk. 321 puts into the mouths of Christ’s household or friends 
the words (321), ‘He is beside himself (éféaTn)’; Mt. and Lk. 
seem to transfer this to ‘the multitudes.’ They render it ‘ were 
astonished (éfiaravro),’ or ‘marvelled (COavpacar).’ Jn. goes 
with Mk. in mentioning a charge of ‘madness’ (uatverar), and 
connecting it with the charge of possession (1020: ‘He hath a 
devil and is sad’), Mk.322-30 repeats the charge of the 
Pharisees, (a) in the form (322) ‘He hath Beelzebul,’ and (3 30) 
‘He hath an unclean spirit,’ while adding (4) a milder form 
(322): ‘In the prince of the devils he casteth out the devils.’ 
Mt. and Lk. reject (2) and adopt (64), defining ‘prince’ by 
t Beelzebul.’ Jn. goes with Mk. (Jn. 1020), ‘He hath a devil.’ 

Mk. 426-29: the parable of the seed that springeth up, the 
sower ‘knoweth net how,’ is omitted by Mt. and Lk. Jn. gives 
the essence of this in his description of the birth from the Spirit, 
as to which, we (38) ‘know not whence tt cometh and whither 
it goeth’ apparently modelled on Eccles, 115/:: ‘As thou 
knowest not what is the way of the wind (tis ù) oda5 tov 
mvevuatos), nor how the bones grow in the womb of her that is 
with child, even so thou knowest not the work of God who doeth 
all. Inthe morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thine hand: for thou knowest not which shall prosper, this 
or that.’ 2 

Mk. 61-6: ‘A prophet in his own country.’ Lk. alone connects 
this proverb with a visit to Nazareth, in which the Nazarenes 
try to ‘cast Jesus down a precipice’; Jn. (444) connects it with 
a visit in which the Galileans ‘ received’ Jesus. Cp NAZARETH. 

Mk. 827-29. Here Lk., alone of the evangelists, represents 
Jesus as (918) ‘ praying (rpogevxdpevor),’ and he does the same 
in four other passages where Mk. and Mt. omit it. Jn. never 
uses the word mpogevxeo6at throughout his Gospel. 

(8) Predictions of the Resurrection. —As to these Mk. 
and Lk. give us a choice between two difficulties. 

(a) Mk. 910 (comp. also 932) says, that ‘the disciples ques- 
tioned among themselves what was the meaning of rising from 

PA the dead.’ Yet what could be clearer? In 
9. In predicting Lk., Christ’s predictions of death and 
Resurrection. resurrection egin with fulness of detail, 
which diminishes as the Gospel proceeds; 
and the last prediction of death contains a statement that (945) 
‘it was as tt were veiled from them.’ (6) Also, whereas Mk. 
1428 (and Mt.) contains the prediction, ‘After I have been 
raised up, I will go before you zs Galilee,’ Lk. omits this; and 
subsequently, where Mk. (167) and Mt. repeat or refer to this 
promise, Lk. alters the words ‘ to Galilee’ into ‘while he was 
yet in Galilee.’ 

Jn.'s relation to (a) and (4) is as follows in (a’) 
and (2’). 

(a’) Jn, makes it obvious why the disciples could not 
understand Christ's predictions, 

Take the following :—(2 19) ‘Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up (eyepo)’ ; (3 14) ‘The Son of man must 
be lifted up (owOyvar)’; (1223) ‘The hour is come that the 
Son of man should be glorified’ ; (13 31) ‘ Now hath the Son of 
man cen glorified (é50féa0y)3 and God hath been glorified in 
him, and God wi? glorify him in himself and wil straightway 
glorify him.’ Who was to conjecture that, when Jesus spoke of 
being ‘¢i/ted up from the earth,’ he said this (12 33), ‘ signifying 
(onpaivwr)4+ by what death he was (yeAAev) to die’? or that 


2 ‘Call? used by Lk. 41 times, Mt. 26, Mk. only 4, is used 
by Jn. only twice. ‘Righteous (8écatos)’—frequent in Mt. and 
Lk. (but only twice in Mk.), to describe ‘one who observes the 
law’—is used but thrice in Jn., and then in the higher Platonic 
sense (17 25 ‘O righteous Father,’ and see 530724). ‘ApaptwAds, 
17 times in Lk., only 11 times in Mt. and Mk. together, occurs 
only 4 times in Jn., and zever except in the conversation of 
‘the Jews. Jn. differs in expression from Mk. and Mt.; but 
he differs far more from Lk. 

2 Similarly, in the Logia of Behnesa (see § 86), ‘ Raise the stone, 
cleave the tree,’ Jesus—while mainly referring to the Baptist’s 
doctrine about raising up stones as children to Ahraham, and 
about cutting down the barren tree of Jewish formalism—may 
possibly have had in his mind Eccles. 109. 

3 The aorist cannot be exactly expressed in English: ‘hath 
heen’ is nearer to the meaning than ‘was.’ 

4 ‘Signifying ’—2.¢., representing under a figure or ‘sign’ (which 
no one understood at the time). In 2118 the cross is ‘signified’ 
more clearly by the ‘stretching out’ of the ‘hands’; but no 
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‘ glorify’ meant ‘ glorifying’ the Father, and hence the Son, by 
the supreme sacrifice on the Cross? No one can deny that these 
were what Jesus calls ‘dark sayings (paroimiai).’ True, the 
disciples contradicted him: (16 29) ‘ Behold aż this moment (viv) 
speakest thou clearly and utterest no dark saying.’ But they 
were wrong. 

Jn. seems to say, therefore, not that Christ’s teaching, 
though clear, was ‘concealed’ (Lk. 945) from the disciples 
supernaturally, but rather that it was zecessarily allogether 
beyond them till the Spirit was given. Imbued with the 
popular belief that resurrection must imply resurrection 
in a fleshly form, visible to friends and enemies alike, 
how could they at present apprehend a spiritual resurrec- 
tion, wherein the risen Christ must be shaped forth by 
the Spirit, and brought forth after sorrow like that of 
(1621) ‘the woman when she is in travail?’ 

Mk. and Mt. seem to have read tnlo the utterances 
of Jesus details borrowed from subsequent facts or con- 
troversies.. Towards these, Lk. and Jn. take different 


attitudes. 

Lk., starting at first in accord with the Synoptic Tradition, 
gradually drops more and more of the definite predictions ; and 
at last, when confronted with the words, ‘After I am raised, I 
will go before you into Galilee,’ omits the promise altogether. 
Jn., on the contrary, recognises that the predictions of Christ 
were of a general nature, though expressed in Scriptural types. 

Jn. and Lk. differ also in their attitudes towards Scripture as 
‘proving’ the Resurrection. Lk. represents the two travellers 
as blind to the risen Saviour, till he (24 27) ‘zsterpreted to them 
tn all the Scriptures the things concerning himself.’ Jn. 
expressly says that the belief of the beloved disciple preceded 
the knowledge of the Scriptures: (208) ‘And fe saw and 
believed; for zot even yet did they know the Scripture, how 
that he must needs rise from the dead.’ 

In the light of Jn., returning to Mk.’s statement that the 
disciples discussed togethe# ‘what the rising from the dead 
might mean,’ we have only to substitute ‘this’ for ‘the,’ and it 
becomes intelligible. Every one knew what ‘rising from the 
dead’ meant. But they did not know the meaning of this kind 
of y rising from the dead’—ie., what Christ said about his 
resurrection. 


(') The promise (Mk.1428 and Mt.), ‘I will go 
before you to Galilee,’ occurs in close connection with 
Peter’s profession that he will not desert Jesus. Jn. has, 
in the same connection (142), ‘I go to prepare a place 


for you.’ 

This leads us to look elsewhere for a confusion between 
‘Galilee’ and ‘place.’ Comparing Mk.128 with Lk. 437, we 
find that Lk. has, instead of ‘The whole mepiywpos of Galilee,’ 
the words ‘every place of the mepiywpos’ (so also in Lk. 717, 
mágy TH meptxadpy stands where we should expect rdoy 7H Toa.: 
so Chajes [Markus-studien, 13], who also independently offers 


the same theory [double meaning of "al to account for Lk. 4 37). 


In Mk.37, Lk. omits ‘Galilee.’ The question, then, arises, 
whether the original may have been some word signifying 
‘region,’ or ‘place’ which (1) Mk.-Mt. interpreted to 
mean ‘Galilee,’ (2) Jn. ‘the place (of my Father)’ or ‘the 
(holy) place,’ while (3) Lk. found the tradition so obscure 


that he omitted it altogether. Now the word apa, a longer 


form of bba (‘Galilee’), is used to mean (Josh. 22 10%) ‘region.’ 


Again, Mt. 28 16, ‘to Galilee, to the zzountain where he appointed 
for them,’ suggests two traditions, (1) ‘Galilee,’ (2) ‘appointed 
mountain.’1 Lastly, besides many passages (Actsl25; Ign. 
Magn. 5; Barn. 191; Clem.Rom. § 5, tov òġeràóuevov toro, 
and also ròv &yiov rórov) where Jn.’s word témos is used, with 
an attribute, to mean ‘place (in the next world),’ Clem. Alex. 
(p. 978, mapa TÔ Té7w KaretxovTo), uses the word absolutely of 
“Paradise. All this leads to the inference [which is highly 
probable as regards ‘Galilee,’ and which further knowledge 
might render equally probable as regards ‘ place’) that an expres- 
sion, misunderstood by Mk. and Mt. as meaning ‘Galilee,’ and 
omitted by Lk. because he could not understand it at all, was 
understood by Jn. to mean [my Father's ‘ place,’ z.e.] ‘ Paradise.’ 
In any case, we have here a tradition of Mk. and Mt., rejected 
by Lk., but spiritualised by Jn. in such a way as to throw light 
on the different views taken by Lk. and Jn. of Christ’s sayings 
about his resurrection. 


one is said to have understood the ‘stretching out,’ and the 
context almost compels us to suppose that it was not understoad. 

1 In x Sam. 2020, where MSS of @ have a corrupt reproduc- 
tion of saftarah, Sym. has ovvrerayuévov (romov) ‘appointed 
place.’ Also compare Mt. 2810, ‘Go tell my brethren to 
depart to Galilee,’ with Jn. 2017, ‘Goto my brethren and say 
unto them, / ascend unto my Father.’ Does not this indicate 
that what Mt. understood as meaning ‘Galilee’ or ‘appointed 
mountain,’ Jn. understood as meaning ‘heaven’? This points 
to some original capable of being expressed by ‘the place,’ 
‘the holy place,’ ‘the (place) of the. Father,’ “ihe Mountatn,’ 
‘the Holy Mountain.’ 
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(y) Deviations of Lk. from Mk, (or Mk.-Mt.) caused 
by obscurity, appear to be corrected, 
or omissions supplied, by Jn., in 
the following instances :— 

Mk. (117, éxdOtcev) and Mt. say that Jesus ‘saf on the ass’; 
Lk. first confused éxd@toev with èxábtoav,! and then substituted 
for the latter the unambiguous éreBiBagay ‘they put him thereon.’ 

n. (12 14, èxáðioev) goes with Mk. The Synoptists all mention 
garments,’ placed on the ass and strewn in the road. But Mk. 
and Mt. mention also the ‘strewing’ of branches (Mt. xAddous) 
—Mk., however, calling them orBddas, a word that mostly 
means ‘Litter, or ‘grass and straw used for bedding, or for 
the sfinge of a mattress? This Lk. omits. John inserts 
‘ palm-branches’ (without mentioning ‘garments’), but in a 
different context: (1213) ‘They took (in their hands) the 
branches of the palin trees (ra Baia rev dowvikwv), and went 
forth to meet him.’ 2 

Whether Jn. or Mk. was right, or whether both were right, 
is not now the question. The point is that where Lk. omits a 
tradition of Mk. possibly as being difficult, Jn. modifies it, or 
substitutes a kindred one. 

Mk.’s (14 3-9) account of the anointing of Jesus by a woman 
is either omitted by Lk. (7 36-50), or placed much earlier and 
greatly modified, the woman being called ‘a sinner,’ and the 
host being described as ‘Simon,’ a ‘Pharisee.’ Mk. and Mt., 
however, call him ‘Simon the leper,’ and Jn, (12 1-7) suggests 
that the house belonged to Lasarus and his sisters. It is 
not impossible that the difference may be cansed by some clerical 
error. Chajes, of. cit. 74 J., accounts for ‘Simon the leper’ by 
a confusion between yyjsm ‘the pions’= ‘the Essene,’ and yss, 
“the leper.’ May there have been some further confusion between 
yrasit and 51y% ‘Lazarus’? Jn. apparently guards the reader 
against supposing the woman to be a sinner, by telling us (11 1) 
that it was Mary, the sister of Lazarus.’ 

(6) The Passover and the Lord's Supper. — The 
Synoptists, and especially Lk., seem to represent the Cruci- 
fixion as occurring after, Jn. as occurring before, the Paschal 

meal. There are traces of a confusion in 

11. Inthe Lk. between the Day of Preparation and 

Last Supper. the Day of Passover. It was one thing to 

(Mk. 1412 and Mt.)‘ prepare to eat the Pass- 
over,’ and another to (Lk. 228) ‘prepare the Passover that we 
may eat it,’ which Lk. substitutes for the former. Also Mk. 
1417, dyias yevouévns (which Mt. adjusts to a different context, 
and Lk. omits) indicates that Mk.’s original tradition may have 
agreed with Jn.’s view: for no one would have been abroad at, 
or after, sunset, when the Passover meal was to be eaten. Though 
Mk. and Mt., in parts, unquestionably sanction Lk.’s view, they 
do not express it so decidedly as Lk., and they contain slight 
traces of an older tradition, indicating that the Last Supper 
was on the Day of Preparation. 

1. Mk. 1418, ‘One of you shall betray me, ke that eateth 
(éo0iwv) with me,’ was perhaps a shock to some believers, as 
indicating that Judas partook of the bread. Mt. omits the 
italicised words, retaining Mk.’s more general phrase, ‘while 
they were eating.’ Lk. omits ‘eating,’ having simply, ‘the 
hand of him that is to betray me is with me on the table.’ Jn. 
(13 18) quotes Ps. 419, ‘He that cateth my bread... ,’ and 
specially mentions Judas as receiving the (13 26) ‘sop’ from 
Christ's own hands. 

2. Mk. 1420 (and Mt.), ‘ He that dippeth his hand in the dish 
with me’ will be the traitor, is omitted by Lk. Jn. com- 
bines a modification of this with the foregoing; Jesus (13 26) 
‘dips the sop’ and gives it to Judas. 

3. Lk. differs from Mk. and Mt. in (1) mentioning the 
meal (apparently) as (228), ‘the Passover’; (2) mentioning 
a ‘cup’ which Jesus (d. 17) ‘received’ before the meal, and 
bade the disciples ‘distribute to one another’ ; (3) inserting the 
words (id. 19), ‘Do this asa memorial of me +4 (4) mentioning 
a second cup, that was (/é. 20), ‘after supper’ 34 (5) speaking of 
the cup as (74. 20) ‘the new covenant.’4 In all these points 
Way Wee aie ee eee 


10. In correcting 
Lk.’s deviations. 


1 Or the confusion may have arisen from a Hebrew original, 
in which the active voice was mistaken for the causative, a 
common error in @, and one that may explain several deviations 
of Lk. from Mk.-Mt. 

2 Some have explained ‘the’ as meaning ‘the branches of the 
(well-known) palm trees (of the neighbourhood).’ More pro- 
bably Jn. meant ‘tke palm-branches, used in processions of 
welcome and religious triumph,’ as when Simon (1 Macc. 13 51) 
entered ‘the tower in Jerusalem’ in triumph ‘with praise and 
palm- branches (aivéoews kat Baiwv),’ and as was ife regular 
custom at the feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 2340), in which the 
‘bundles’ of palm-branches and other twigs were (Hor. Hebr. 
on Mt. 219) shaken formally during the recitation of certain 
parts of Ps.118, and so closely associated with (Ps. 118 25) 
f Hosanna,’ that the bundle itself was sometimes called a 
‘Hosanna.’ But cp Hosanna. 

3 Mk. says that Jesus said (146) äere avrijy, ‘ Let her alone.’ 
A very slight change (-« being often -ac in MSS) would alter 
this to ad(verar avt — i-e., Adievrar aùr, or adetrar abr7 (‘ [her 
sins} are forgiven her,’ or ‘she is forgiven’), which is what Lk. 
7 48 has in the form adéwrrat. 

4 As regards (1), Lk, 2215, ‘/ kave desired (ereObipynoa) ... to 
eat this passover, might have been originally used (however 
interpreted by Lk.) of desire not destined to be fulfilled’ (as in 
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Lk. amplifies and dignifies, while Jn. appears to subordinate, 
the circumstances of the Last Supper. What Jn. had to say 
about the feeding on the flesh and blood of the Saviour, he 
placed earlier, in the synagogue at Capernaum. There, Jesus 
insists, (663) ‘the words (pyjuara) that I have spoken to you are 
spirit and are life,’ and, ‘the flesh profiteth nothing.’ Now he 
reiterates this doctrine (13 ro), ‘ye are clean (ka@apot), but zot 
all’ This, when compared ae (15 3), ‘ye are clean (xa@apot) 
because of the word that I have spoken unto you,’ indicates that 
participating in the bread and wine and washing of feet was 
useless, except so far as it went with spiritual participation in 
‘the Word’ himself. A climax of warning is attained by 
making Judas receive the devil when he receives the bread 
dipped in wine by the hand of Jesus. 

4. Jn. avoids the ambiguous Synoptic word ‘covenant,’ 
‘will,’ or ‘testament (8:a6y«n),’ and makes it clear, throughout 
the final discourse, that he regards the Spirit as a gz/f (or 
legacy) that implies nothing of the nature of a bargain or 
compact. 

5. Mk. 1427 (and Mt.; but Lk. om.) ‘All ye shall be caused to 
stumble; for it is written, 1 will smite the Shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered abroad,’ was likely to cause a ‘ scandal’ 
—as though God could ‘smite’ his son. This may be seen 
from Barnabas, who gives the prophecy thus: (5 rr 4) ‘When 
they [i.e. the Jews) shall saite their own shepherd, then shall 
perish the sheep of the flock.’ Jn., while retaining Christ's 
prediction that the disciples should be (16 32) ‘scattered,’ 
effectively destroys the ‘scandal’ by adding that, even when 
abandoned by them, he would not be abandoned by the Father 
(é.), ‘And yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me.’ 

(e) The Passion. —The facts seem to be as follows :— 

1. Mk.1442 and Mt. place the words, ‘Arise, let us go’ at 
the arrival of Judas. Lk. omits all that intervenes between (a) 

Mk. 14 38 ‘ Watch and pray... temptation,’ 

12. In the and (4) Mk. 14 42 ‘ Arise, let us go,’ having 

Passion. merely (22 46) ‘Stand up and pray... 

temptation.’ Now ‘to stand (any) was 

‘nothing else than to pray’ (Hor. Hebr. 2142). But ‘stand’ 

might also mean ‘watch,’ cp Neh. 73. Lk. may have considered 

(4)a duplicate of (a), taking the meaning to be ‘stand fast and 

pray.’ Jn. places the words ‘ Arise, let us go,’ at the moment 

when Jesus feels the approach, not of Judas, but of (14 30/7) ‘ the 
prince of the world, who has just taken possession of Judas. 

2. Lk. omits all mention of the ‘binding’ of Jesus. Yet 
early Christian writers (e.g. Melito) regarded it as a symbolical 
act, being performed in the case of the intended sacrifice of 
Isaac, the prototype of Christ (Gen. 22 9). Jn. inserts it (18 12), 
as does Mk. 15 r (and Mt.). 

3. Lk. speaks of (22 52) ‘ generals (or arnyous) of the temple.’ 

n. says (1812), ‘The chsliarch, and he officers of the Jews.’ 

k. has, loosely, (32) ‘Annas and Caiaphas’ as ‘high priests’; 
Jn. says that (18 13) Caiaphas was high priest, and Annas his 
father-in-law. 

4. According to Mk. 1455-60, false witnesses asserted that 
Jesus had declared that he would destroy the temple. 
Mt. alters ‘would’ into was able, and implies that, though 
what had been previously testified was false, 27s may have been 
true! Lk. omits the whole. In his time the destruction of 
the temple by the Romans was accepted by Christians as a 
divine retaliation, which might be regarded as inflicted by 
Jesus himself, so that he might wish to avoid saying that the 
testimony was ‘false.’ Jn. says in effect, ‘Some words abont 
destroying ‘‘the temple” ad been uttered by Jesus (219); but 
they referred to ‘‘the temple of his body.” And the Jews were 
the ‘‘destroyers.”’ 

5. Mk.156 (and Mt.) says that it was the custom to 
release a malefactor at the feast. Lk. omits this. Jn. not 
only inserts it, but adds that Pilate himself (18 39) reminded the 
Jews of it. 

6. Mk. 1516-20 (and Mt.) mentions the (purple or scarlet) 
‘robe,’ and the ‘crown of thorns.’ Lk. omits these striking 
incidents—for what reason, it is difficult to say.2 Jn. inserts 
both of them. 

7. Mk. 1465, alone of the Synoptists, mentions ‘blows with 
the flat hand’ (famiopara; in ©, only in Is. 506). Jn. also 
mentions them 19 3 (and cp 18 22). 

(¢) Conclusion and Exceptions. —The instances above 
enumerated might be largely supplemented. The 
ago Conctus! conclusion from them is that—setting 

- Conclusion. aside (1) descriptions of possession, 
and other subjects excluded from the Johannine pro- 
vince,? (2) allusions to John the Baptist, (3) a few 
passages where Jn., accepting Lk.’s development, 
pee 


t 


Mt.1317 Lk. 1722). Also (3) and (4) and (5) may be interpola- 
tions (but more probably early additions, made in a later edition 
of the work) from 1 Cor. 1123-25, or (more probably) from 
tradition. 

1 D and Ss. destroy this possibility by reading ‘two Jalse 
witnesses.’ y 

2 Barnabas (7) connects them with the scapegoat. Possibly 
this connection may have seemed to Lk. objectionable. _ 

3 The miracle (Mk. 11 13 Mt. 21 r9) of the Withered Fig Tree 
may come under this head. It hasa close resemblance to Lk.’s 
(136) parable of the Fig Tree. Cp Fic. 
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earries it a stage further, J». scarcely ever agrees with 
LÀ., as against Nik., whilst he very frequently steps in to 
support, or explain by modifying, some obscure or harsh 
statement of ATR., omitted by Lk. 

Two important exceptions demand mention :— 

(a) Mk. 1525, ‘It was the ¢#7rd hour and they crucified 

him,’ is omitted by Mt, and Lk., and con- 
14, Exceptions. tradicted indirectly by Jn.1914, ‘It was 

about the s#xt/} hour’ (when Pilate pro- 
nounced sentence). Mk. may have confused FE sixth’) with 
P (‘third’). [In 1 Macc. 637 the impossible ‘two and thirty’ 
may be due to a similar confusion.] Or the sentence may be out 
of place and should come later, describing the death of Jesus 
as occurring when ‘it was the third hour from the time when 
they crucified him.’ How easily confusion might spring up, 
may be seen from the Acts of John (12), ‘when he was hanged 
on the bush of the cross 72 the sixth hour of the day (opas Exs 
qmepevys) darkness was over all the land.’ First, éerys, ‘sixth,’ 
might be mistaken for éx rs, ‘from the’ (or vice versa); then 
a numeral would have to be supplied. Or èx ms might be 
repeated (or dropped) before éxms. In Mk. 1533, D, which 
elsewhere gives éxros in full, has an unusual symbol Ç. 

The conclusion is that Mk. seemed to Mt., Lk., and Jn. 
to be in error, and that Jn. corrected by insertion what Mt. 
and Lk. corrected by omission. 

(4) Mk. 1430, ‘Before the cock crow zwrce thrice thou shalt 
deny me,’ is given by Mt. and Lk. with the omission of 
‘twice.’ This is remarkable, because ‘twice’ enhances the 
miraculousness of the prediction. May not Mk. be based on 
a Semitic original, which gave the saying thus, ‘ Before the cock 
crow, twice and thrice’ (=repeatedly, see Job 8329 405)? Jn. 
(13 38) accepts Lk.’s modification of Mt., but with a slight varia- 
tion—‘the cock shall not crow, until such time as thou deny 
me thrice (Ews oF aprýoņ me tpis).’ 

Here Jn. accepts, but improves on, the Synoptic correction of 
Mk., who, though perhaps literally correct, does not represent 
the spirit of what Jesus said. 


III. DOUBLE TRADITIONS. 


The Double Traditions include what is common to 
(i.) Mk. and Mt., (ii.) Mk. and Lk., (iii.) 


ae ate Mie andl) The lnctof (nese ie eaiuch 
Mk -Mt fuller than (i. ) or (ii. ) that it may be con- 


veniently called ‘ Ze Double Tradition.’ 

(i.) Ik. and lt., Jn. in relation to Aik. and AIt,— 
Much of this has been incidentally discussed above, 
under the head of the Triple Tradition : and what has 
been said there will explain why Lk. and Jn. omit Mk. 
16? and 624-29 (accounts of the Baptist), 913 (‘ Elias 
is come already’), 1534-36 (‘He calleth for Elias'’).3 
Lk.’s omission of a long and continuous section of Mk. 
(645-8 21)— including (a), Christs walking on the Sea, 
(4), the doctrine about ‘ things that defile,’ and (c), about 
‘the children’s crumbs,’ (æ), the feeding of the Four 
Thousand, (e), a comparison between this and the feeding 
of the Five Thousand, and (f), the dialogue (see § 39 n. ) 
following the doctrine of ‘leaven’—miay indicate 
that Lk. knew this section as existing in a separate 
tradition, which, for some reason, he did not wish 
to include in his Gospel. Most of it may be said 
to belong to ‘the Doctrine of Bread,’ as taught 
in Galilee. Jn. also devotes a section of his Gospel to 
a ‘doctrine of Bread’ (but of quite a different kind from 
Mk.’s), concentrating attention on Christ as the Bread. 
Lk. also omits (Mk. 943-47) ‘the cutting off of hand and 
foot,’ and (Mk. 102-9) the discussion of the enactments 
of Moses concerning divorce—the former, perhaps, as 
being liable to literal interpretation, the latter, as being 
out of date. The ambitious petition (Mk. 1035-40) 
of the sons of Zebedee, Christ’s rebuke (Mk. 832 f.) of 
Peter as Satan, and the quotation (Mk. 1427), ‘I will 
smite the shepherd,’ Lk. may have omitted, as not 
tending to edification. In the discourse on ‘the last 
day’ Lk. omits a great deal that prevents attention 
from being concentrated on the destruction of Jerusalem 
as exactly fulfiling the predictions of Christ; but 
especially he omits (Mk. 1332), ‘of this hour the Son 
knoweth not.’ 


l Attempts have been made, but in vain (see Classica Review, 
1894, p. 243), to prove that Jn.’s ‘sixth hour’ meant 6 A.M. 

2 The parallel passages in Mt. can be ascertained by refer- 
ence to Rushbrooke’s Syxzopticon. 

3 For the Withering of the Fig -Tree (Mk. 11 13-20) see § r3 n. 
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It must be added that, both in this Double Tradition 
and (toa less extent) in those parts of the Triple 
Tradition where Lk. makes omissions, Mk. and Mt. 
generally agree more closely than where Lk. intervenes. 
The phenomena point to a common document occasion- 
ally used by Mk. and Mt., and, where thus used, 
avoided by Lk. and also by Jn. The Walking on the 
Water is an exception to Jn.’s general omission. The 
Anointing of Jesus (since Lk. has a version of it) has 
been treated above as part of the Triple Tradition. ? 

(ii.) Mk. and Lk. Jn. in relation to Mk. and Lk. 
Mk.-Lk. is very brief. The larger portion of it relates 

to exorcism, Mk. ] 21-25 938-40 (and note 
BE eID the close agreement between Mk. and 
Lk. as to the exoreism of the ‘ Legion,’ a name omitted 
by Mt. in his account of it}. There are also accounts 
of Jesus (Mk. 135-38 45) retiring to solitude, and of 
people flocking to him from (38) Tyre and Sidon. A 
section of some length attacks the Pharisees, as (Mk. 12 
38-40) ‘devourers of widows’ houses,’ and prepares the 
(Mk. 1239 = Mt. 236) way for (Mk. 1241-44) the story of 
the widow’s mite. In the later portions of the Gospel, 
Lk. deviates from Mk. (as Mt. approximates to Mk.), 
returning to similarity in the Preparation for the Pass- 
over (Mk. 14 12-16), but from this point deviating more 
and more. 

Lk.’s insertion of what may be called the ‘ widow- 
section,’ is consistent with the prominence given by him 
to women and to poverty (see below, § 39). 

(iii.) AZZ. and 12. or, ‘ The Double Tradition’ ; (a) 

the Acts of the Lord, (4 y f 
17. The double *? a e Lord, (4) the Words o 
tradition: ‘© VO" 

che Acta? (a) The Acts of the Lord are con- 
* fined to (a) the details of the Tempta- 
tion and (8) the healing of the Centurion’s servant. 

(a) Mk. gives no detailed account of a ‘Temptation, but just 
mentions it, adding (113) ‘and the angels were ministering 
(Sinxdévouv) to him ’—z.¢., apparently during the Temptation ; Mt. 
says that, after the departure of the devil, ‘angels approached 
and egan to minister (mpoayAdov Kat 6uyxovovr) unto him’; Lk. 
mentions no ‘angels.’ Jn. omits all temptation of Jesus, but 
suggests (1 51) that ‘angels were always ascending and descend- 
ing on the Son of man,’ and that, in course of time, the eyes of 
the disciples would be opened to discern them. 

(B) As regards the healing, some assert that Jn. (4 46-53) does 
not refer to the event described by Mt. (8 5-13) and Lk. (7 r-9). 

But, if so, itcan hardly be denied that he, knowing their 
account, was influenced by it in inserting in his Gospel another 
case of healing, resembling the former in being performed (1) at 


a distance, (2) on the child (apparently) of a foreigner, and (3) 
near Capernaum. Mt. and Lk. differ irreconcileably.3 Jn., 


1 Space hardly admits mention of the possible reasons for Lk.'s 
several omissions. Some of these passages (e.g., the practical 
abrogation of the Levitical Law of meats in Mk. 7 24-30) may 
have seemed to him to point to a later period, such as that in 
Acts 109-16, where Christ abrogated the Law by a special 
utterance to Peter. Again, in the Doctrine of Bread, while 
(Mk. 7 28) ‘ crumbs’ and (Mk. 815) ‘leaven’ are used spiritually, 
‘loaves’ and (Mk. 814) ‘one loaf’ are used literally; and this 
mixture of the literal and metaphorical may have perplexed Lk., 
especially if he interpreted the miracle of the Fig-Tree meta- 
phorically, and was in doubt as to the literal or metaphorical 
meaning of the Walking on the Water. Some passages he may 
also have omitted as duplicates, e.g., the Feeding of the Four 
Thousand. As regards ‘leaven, Lk.’s insertion (121 ‘which is 
hypocrisy’), if authentic, is fatal to the authenticity of Mk. 8 17-20. 
Perhaps the original was simply ‘ Beware of leaven,’ and the ex- 
planation, given after the misunderstanding, was ‘ Beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees—7.e., hypocrisy.’ The rest was 
evangelistic teaching (‘ How could Jesus mean real leaven and 
real bread when he could feed his flock with the leaven of heaven 
at his pleasure ?’) inserted first as a parenthesis (perhaps about 
the Son of man or the Son of God), and then transferred to the 
text in the first person. The variation of Mt. 169-12 ftom Mk. 
suggests that the words were not Christ’s. 

Jn. inserts the narrative of Jesus walking on the Sea, but adds 
expressions (6 x6 21), borrowed from Ps. 107 23, ‘go down to the 
sea’ and (74. 30) ‘the haven where they a which increase 
the symbolism of a story describing the helplessness of the 
Twelve, when, for a short time, they had left their master. Jn. 
omits the statement (Mk. and Mt.) that Jesus constrained the 
disciples to leave him. 

2 The passages referred to in this section will be found in 
Rushbrooke’s Sy#opticon, arranged in Mt.’s order. 

3 D and Diatess. omit Lk. 7 7a ‘Wherefore neither thought I 
myself worthy fo come unto thee,’ thus harmonising Lk. with 
Mt., who says that the man dd come to Jesus. 
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while correcting both Evangelists in some respects, and especially 
in tacitly (448) denying that Jesus ‘marvelled,’ corrects Lk. 
more particularly, by stating (1) that the man came to Jesus, (2) 
that Jesus pronounced a word, or promise, of healing, (3) that 
the child was healed ‘in that kour, and (4) by making it clear 
that the patient was not a servant but a son.l In the first three 
points, Jn. agrees with Mt.; in the fourth, he interprets Mt. ; 
in all, he differs from Lk. 

(4) The Words of the Lord are differently arranged 
by Mt. and Lk. Mt. groups sayings according to 

5 , their subject matter. Lk. avows in 
18. Its ‘ Words. his preface (13) an intention to write 
‘in (chronological) order,’ and he often supplies for a 
saying a framework indicating the causes and circum- 
stances that called it forth. Sometimes, however, he is 
manifestly wrong in his chronological arrangement, e.g., 
when he places Christ’s mourning over Jerusalem (13 34 35) 
early, and in Galilee, whereas Mt. (2337-39) places it in 
the Temple at the close of Christ's teaching.? 

The Lord's Prayer (Mt. 69-13 Lk. 112-4) It was 
perhaps on the principle of ‘grouping’ that Mt. added 
to the shorter version of the Lord’s Prayer the words, 
‘thy will be done, as in heaven so on earth,’ as having 
been in part used by Jesus on another occasion (Mt. 
2642). Mt.'s other addition, ‘ Deliver us from the evil 
one,’ is not indeed recorded as having been used by 
Jesus elsewhere, but it resembles the prayer of Jesus for 
his disciples in Jn. 1715: ‘keep them from the evil 
one’ (and cp 2 Tim. 418). On Lk.’s changes, see 
LORD'S PRAYER; they adapt the prayer for daily use, 
and indicate that Lk. follows a later version of the 
prayer in his alterations, but an earlier version in his 
omissions. 4 

The exactly similar passages in the Double Tradition 
are for the most part of a prophetic or historical char- 
acter. Some describe the relations between John the 
Baptist and Christ; another calls down woe on Chorazin ; 
another, in language that reminds us of the thoughts, 
though not of the words of Jn., thanks God for revealing 
to babes what He has hidden from the wise and 
prudent ; another pours forth lamentations over doomed 
Jerusalem. Others, such as, ‘But know this, that if 
the goodman,’ etc., and ‘ Who then is the faithful and 
just steward,’ etc., appear to have an ecclesiastical 
rather than an individual reference, at all events in their 
primary application. All these passages were especially 
fitted for reading in the services of the Church, and 
consequently more likely to have been soon committed 
to writing. On the other hand, those sayings which 
have most gone home to men’s hearts and have been 
most on their lips, as being of individual application, 
seem to have been so early modified by oral tradition 
as to deviate from exact agreement. Such are, ‘The 
mote and the beam'; ‘Ask and it shall be given unto 
you’; ‘Take no thought for the morrow’; ‘Fear not 
them that kill the body’; ‘ Whosoever shall confess,’ 
etc.; ‘He that loveth father or mother more than me,’ 
etc. ; and note, above all, the differences in the Lord's 
Prayer. As Lk. approaches the later period of Christ's 
work, he deviates more and more both from Mt. and 


1 Mt. 86 mentions mats, which may mean ‘child,’ but more 
often means ‘servant’ in such a phrase as 6 mats pov, avrov 
etc. See (RV) Mt. 1218, ‘my servant’; Acts3 13,’ his Servant 
(marg. or ‘Child’). Lk. mentions (72) SotAos ‘servant’ Jn. 
has repeatedly (4 46 47 50) vids ‘son,’ but finally recurs to Mt.’s 
word (451), ‘his cild (rats) liveth’ (the only instance in which 
Jn. uses mats). 

2 The reason for Lk.’s transposition is probably to be found in 
the last words of the passage, ‘Ye shall not see me, until ye 
shall say, Blessed ts he that cometh in the name of the Lord,’ 
words uttered by the crowd (Lk. 19 38) welcoming Jesus on his 
entrance into Jerusalem. Lk. probably assumed that the 
prediction referred to this particular utterance, and must, there- 
fore, have been made sometime before it—/.¢., before the entrance 
By e rate 

3 Cp r Macc. 360 RV: ‘As may be the will in heaven, so 
shall he do.’ 

4 Cp Lk.923: ‘It any one wishes to come (épye@ac) after 
me,. . . let him take up his cross daily,’ where Lk. substitutes 
the present infin. for Mk.’s and Mt.’s €A@ety, and inserts ‘daily,’ 
in order to adapt the precept to the inculcation of the datly duty 
ofa Christian. 
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from Mk., perhaps because there was a Judzean as well as 
a Galilean tradition of the life of Jesus, and Lk., towards 
the close of his history, depended mainly on the former. 

The Parables, owing to their length and number 
(and perhaps their frequent repetition in varied shapes 

by Jesus himself, and by the apostles after 

19. Its ù : id il : 

drables the resurrection), would naturally contain 
Pp “more variations than are found in the 
shorter Words of the Lord. ‘The parable of the Sower, 
coming first in order, and having appended to it a 
short discourse of Jesus (Mk. 4117.) that might 
seem intended to explain the motive of the parabolic 
teaching,! might naturally find a place in the Triple 
Tradition. But this privilege was accorded to no other 
parable except that of the Vineyard, which partakes of 
the nature of prophecy. ? 

The longer discourses of the Double Tradition show traces of 
a Greek document, often in rhythmical and almost poetic style. 
Changes of words sucn as 78éAncav for éreOvpynoav, Bactrecs 
for Sixatot, éxAatoare for exdWacde, oiromérpiov for tpodyy, 
aniotwy for broxptT@v, may indicate merely an attempt to Pender 
more exactly a word in the original; but such substitutions as 
(Lk. 13 27) adexia for (Mt. 7 23) avouéa, and (Lk. 1113) ‘[the] Holy 
Spirit’ for (Mt. 711) ‘good things,’ may indicate doctrinal pur- 
pose. The original of Lk. 1113 was perhaps (i) mav aya@av (as 
Ja.117), (ii) rva ayadoy, (iii) va aycov (as in Ps. 143 to ‘thy spirit is 
good,’ tò ayiov [Nc-2 RT] ae Lk. appears to have the older 
version when he retains (Lk. 1426) ‘Aate his father,’ Mt. (1037) 
‘love more than me.’ , 3 £ . 

Other variations indicate a corruption or varions interpretation 
of a Greek original (not, of course, precluding a still earlier 
Hebrew3 one): e.g., Mt. 1029 Sve orpovOia agcapiou was probably 
in Lk.'s text ¢rpov8ca È agcapcou which he read as $ agcapue, i.e., 
‘for two farthings,’ and then he added € (‘five’) before orpou@ia 
to complete the sense. Perhaps a desire to make straightforward 
sense, as well as some variation in the MS., may have led Lk. to 
substitute rà évdvra for To évrós in Mt. 2323-29 Lk. 1137-524 
This last passage exhibits Lk. as apparently misunderstanding 
a tradition more correctly given by Mt. In Mt. it is part of a 
late and public denunciation of the Pharisees in Jerusalem ; in 
Lk. it is an early utterance, and in the house of a Pharisee, 
Christ's host. Probably the use of the singular (Mt. 2326 
‘Thou blind Pharisee’), together with the metaphor of the ‘cup 
and platter,’ caused Lk. to infer that the speech was delivered 
to a Pharisee, in whose house Jesus was dining, The use 
of (Lk. 1139) ò xupeos (see below, § 38) makes it probable 
that Lk.’s is a late tradition. Other instances of Lk.’s altera- 
tions are his change of the original and Judaan (Mt. 23 34) 
copovs xal ypauparecs into the Christian (Lk. 11 49) awoaréAovs. 
Lk. also omits the difficult (Mt. 2334) ocrauvpwoere. In Mt. 
2334, Jesus is represented as saying, ‘Wherefore, behold Z 
send unto you prophets .. . and some of them shall ye slay 
and crucify,’ etc. ; m Lk. 1149, ‘ Wherefore also the Wisdom of 
God said, 1 will send unto ¢hem prophets . .. and some of 
them shall they slay,’ etc., omitting ‘crucify.’ Here Lk. seems 
to have preserved, at least in some respects, the original tradition, 
whereas Mt., interpreting ‘the Wisdom of God’ (cp 1 Cor. 124 
‘Christ the Wisdom of God’) to mean Jesus, substituted for it 
‘J$ Also Mt. retains an apparently erroneous tradition (23 35) 
which made ‘Zachariah’ ‘son of Barachiah’; Lk. omits the 
error. 


In the ‘parables of exclusion’—e.g. the Wedding 
Feast, the Talents, and the Hundred Sheep—it may be 
said that Mt. lays more stress on the exclusion of those 
who might have been expected to be fit, Lk. on the 
inclusion of those who might have been expected to be 
unfit. 

Thus, in the Wedding Feast, Lk. adds (1415-24) the invitation 
of ‘the poor, the maimed,’ etc. ; Mt. adds (221-14) the rejection 


1 Cp PARABLES. 

2 Mk. 129 (also Mt. and Lk.) ‘he will destroy the husband- 
men '—i.e., the Jewish nation. The parable of the Sower may 
also be said to predict the history of the Church, its successes 
and failures. 

3 ‘Hehrew,’ when used in the present article concerning the 
original tradition of the Gospels, means ‘ Hebrew or Aramaic,’ 
leaving that question open. But see C/c, A. and C. Black, rgoo. 

4 Other instances are (Mt. 2521) em woAAwy ‘over many 
things,’ which might easily be corrupted into eme t moAewp ‘ over 
ten cities’ (see Lk. 1917, and comp. Mk. 520 AexamoAe:, perhaps 
written ¢ mode, parallel to Lk. 839 méAtv). Also, in the Mission 
of the Seventy (Lk. 1044), wy Bacrdgere . . . vrodypata wat 
pndéva xara thy Oddy aomaanabe cis hv 8 av etoéàbnre oixiay, is 
almost contents (Abbott and Rushbrooke’s Common Tradition 
of the Synoptists, p. xxxvii.) a confusion of two details in the 
Mission of the Twelve (1) ‘Take nothing for the journey,’ (2) 
(Mt.1012) ‘Salute the house.’ The corruption of a Greek 
original is perhaps sufficient to explain this ; but it is more easily 
explicable on the hypothesis of a Greek Tradition corrected by 
reference to a Hebrew original. 
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of a guest who has no wedding garment, and, in the Talents 
(2530), the casting out of the ‘unprofitable servant.’ fn Mt. 
22 ro 1347 the inclusion of morypo: prepares for an ultimate ex- 
clusion. The conclusion of the Hundred Sheep is, in Mt. 1812- 
14, ‘It is not the will of my Father in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish’; in Lk.157, ‘There shall be joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth.’ The Single Traditions 
of Mt. and Lk., when examined, |will he found severally to 
reveal the same tendency to dwell on exclusion and inclusion ; 
and this will confirm the inference, in itself probahle, that the 
hand of each Evangelist is apparent in the varying characteristics 
of the parables of the Douhle Tradition. 

(iv.) Jn. in relation to ‘ The Double Tradition.’ 
The discourses in Jn. have almost for their sole subject 

Be. Tn aid T T a aea the ss 
Mt.-Lk.’s ĉde outside the province of the precepts, 
‘Wor Ais » parables, and discourses of the Double 

* Tradition. In the Synoptists, Jesus is a 
teacher of truth; in Jn., Truth itself. 

The word ‘light’ (not used by Mk.) is employed by Mt. and 
Lk. (Mt. 516 623 Lk. 816 11 33-36) to signify the light given by 
the teachers of the Gospel, or else the conscience. The Disciples 
themselves are called by Mt. (514) ‘the light of the world.’ Jn. 
introduces Christ as saying (812) ‘I am the Light of the World.’ 
Again, Mt. 713 14 and Lk. 1324 declare that the ‘gate’ is narrow 5 
Jn. implies that it 7s zoz objectively narrow, but only to those 
who make it so,? being no other than (107) Christ himself, 
through whom the sheep (109) ‘ go in and go out,’ and ‘shall find 
pasture.’ Mt, 723 speaks of sinners as being excluded by avouia 
(breaking the law of Moses), Lk. 1327 substitutes aécxia (break- 
ing the law of justice): Jn., not in his Gospel but in his Epistle 
(x Jn. 34, cp with 517), appears to refer to some controversy 
about these words when he pronounces that ayapria is avouta 
in the true sense, and that all adcxia is apapria. 

Though Jn. never mentions ‘praying’ but always 
‘asking’ or ‘requesting,’ he nevertheless introduces 
Jesus as uttering, in his last words (171-15), a kind of 
parallel to the Lord’s Prayer, of such a nature as to 
imply that what the disciples were to pray to God for, as 

future, Jesus thanked God for, as past. 

It is true that prayer and praise are combined, and the words 
are wholly different : for example (171) ‘the hour is come’ has 
no counterpart in the Lord’s prayer. But (a) ‘the hour,’ in Jn., 
nieans (1223-27) ‘the hour of glorifying the Father through the 
Son,’ that is to say, ‘the hour of doing his will and establishing 
his kingdom’; so that, in essence, ‘¢e kour is come’ means 
‘Thy kingdom is already come.’ So, too (b) (176), ‘E have 
manifested thy name to the men whom thou hast given me’ 
means, in effect, ‘Thy name hath been hallowed.’ (œA The 
prover that, as the Son has glorified the Father on earth, so the 

ather may glorify the Son in heaven (17 5 rapa reavró) with the 
glory which he ‘had before the world was,’ means, in effect, 
‘Thy will 4azi been done on earth; so may it now be done in 
heaven as it was from the beginning.’ (d) Also, remembering 
that ‘the words’ of God are the ‘bread’ of man, we find in 178 
(‘ the words thou gavest me Z have given them’) an equivalent 
to ‘I kave given them day by day their daily bread.’ (e) The 
declaration (1711-15) that he has kept all except the son of 
perdition ‘in the name’ given him by the Father, seems to 
mean ‘I have prevented them hitherto from being led into 
temptation.’ (7) Last comes the one prayer not yet realised 
(715), ‘keep them safe /rove the evil one (èx Tod wovnpov)’ which 
seems to allude to the clause in Mt.’s version ‘Deliver us from 
the evil one (ard Tov movnpod).'3 

Possibly there is also an allusion to Mt.1034 Lk. 1251, ‘E 

have zo¢ come to bring feace’ (not as though denying the truth 
of Mt. and Lk., but as though supplementing what, by itself, 
would be a superficial statement), in Jn. 1427 ‘ Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you,’ and (1633) ‘ These things I have 
spoken... that iz se ye may have peace.’ 
_Jn.’s agreement with Lk. 1426 ‘hateth .. . his own soul (or 
life),’ against Mt. 1037 ‘loveth more than me’ (omitting ‘soul’), 
in Jn.1225 ‘he that Aateth his soul in this world,’ indicates 
Jn.’s belief that Lk. has preserved the older tradition. But Jn.’s 
addition shows his sense of the obscurity of Lk., who did not 
make it clear that ‘father,’ ‘mother,’ and ‘soul,’ are to be 
‘hated’ only so far as they are ‘in z%is world'—z.¢., instruments 
of temptation. 

More conjectural must be the theory of an allusion to the 
Double Tradition in Ju. 19 30 kàívew thv Kehadry, used of Jesus 
on the Cross. It is commonly rendered ‘bowing’ his head, but 
no authority is alleged for this} The expression is not found 


1 The relation of Jn. to the Double Tradition of the Acts of 
the Lord has been considered above, § 17. This section deals 
vith his relation to the Double Tradition of the Words of the 

ord. 


2 Comp. Clem. Alex. p. 79 : orev ért yas ùmepopwpérn, màareta 
ëv oùpavois mposkvvovpérn. 

3 Even in this last clause Jn. implies partial fulfilment already : 
‘They žave been delivered : now let them be kept in a state of 
deliverance.’ 

4 When Lk. means ‘ bowing,’ he uses 245 xAivewy Tà Tpocwra 


cis thy yqv. And the word ‘bow’ is so common in the Bible 
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in the LXX, and occurs in NT only in Mt. 820 Lk. 958, ‘The Son 
of man hath not where to rest his head.’ But there is pathos and 
power in the thought that the one place on earth where the Son 
of man ‘rested his head’ was the Cross, and the one moment 
was when he had accomplished the Father’s will. 


IV. INTRODUCTIONS (Mt. and Lk.). 

(i.}) The effect of prophecy in these is very manifest. 
The agreement of Mt. and Lk. in the introductions 

describing the birth and childhood of 

Ne ists in littl than fi t 

duchans: Jezns consists in little more than moments 
Mt. and Lk. rom Is, 714, which, in the Hebrew, is, 

‘A young woman shall conceive and bear 
a (or, the) son and sa// call his name Immanuel,’ 
but in 6, ‘The virgin (vedvis) shall be with child and 
bring forth a son, end thou (i.e., the husband) shalt call 
his name Immanuel.’ This was regarded as having 
been fulfilled, not by the birth of Isaiah’s son recorded 
in Is, 83 4 (but cp IMMANUEL) but by the birth of the 
Messiah. In the earliest days of the Jewish Church of 
Christ, the Messiah would naturally be described in 
hymns and poetic imagery as the Son of the Virgin the 
Daughter of Sion. In Rev. 121-6 ‘the Man Child’ is 
born of a woman ‘clothed with the sun,’ who evidently 
represents the spiritual Israel. Eusebius (H£ v. 1 4s) 
quotes a very early letter from the church of Lyons 
where the ‘ Virgin Mother’ means ‘the Church,’ and 
other instances are frequent. 

(ii.) Philonian Traditions about every child of promise 
would tend in the same direction: (i. 131) ‘the Lord 
begat Isaac’; Isaac (i. 215) ‘is to be thought not the 
result of generation but the shaping (wAdopa) of the 
unbegotten.’ The real husband of Leah is (i. 147) ‘ the 
Unnoticed (6 novxafduevos),’ though Jacob is the father 
of her children. Zipporah is found by Moses (i. 147) 
‘pregnant, (but) by no mortal.’ Tamar is (i. 598-9) 
‘pregnant through divine seed.’ Samuel is (i. 273) 
‘born of a human mother’ who ‘ became pregnant after 
receiving divine seed.’ Concerning the birth of Isaac, 
Philo says (i. 148): ‘It is most fitting that God should 
converse, ina manner opposite to that of man, with a 
nature wonderful and unpolluted and pure.’ If such 
language as this could be used by educated Jewish 
writers about the parentage of those who were merely 
inspired by God's Word, how much more would even 
stronger language be used about the origin of one who 
was regarded as being filled with the Word, or the 
Word himself! 

(iii.) Justin and Irenæus confirm the view that pro- 
phecy has contributed to shape the belief in a miraculous 
conception. Justin admits that some did not accept it, 
but bases his dissent from them on (77vph. 48) ‘the 
proclamations made by zke blessed prophets and taught 
by him (z.¢., Christ).’ Irenæus says that the Ebionites 
declared Jesus to have been the son of Joseph (iii. 212) 
‘following (karaxoX\ov@joarres),’ those who interpreted 
‘virgin’ in Is. 714 as ‘young woman (ve&vis).’ Pro- 
phecy will also explain the divergence between Mt. and 
Lk. Some, following the Hebrew, might say that the 
divine message came to Jfary, the mother of the Lord, 
others (following ®©) might assert that the message 
came to Joseph, Mary’s husband. Lk. has taken the 
former course, Mt. (though inconsistently) the latter. 
Prophecy also explains Mt.’s and Lk.’s attitude toward 


that the non-use of «Atverr kehadyny to represent it throughout 
© and NT makes it improbable that it would represent ‘bowing’ 
here. 

1 The name ‘virgin’ is sometimes ambiguous. Thus, when 
Abercius (A.D. about 190) writes that ‘ the pure Virgin grasped 
the Fish’ (the Fish meaning Christ), Lightfoot (gn. i. 481) 
hesitates between ‘the Virgin Mary’ and ‘the Church,’ but 
apparently inclines to the latter. Marcion is accused by 
Epiphanius of ‘seducing a virgin’ and being consequently ex- 
communicated. But (1) neither Tertullian (an earlier but not 
less implacahle enemy of Marcion) nor the still earlier Trenzeus, 
makes mention of any such charge ; (2) Hegesippus (Eus. iii. 327) 
says that ‘the Church remained a pure and uncorrupted virgin’ 
till the days of Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem, when heresies 
began. Marcion must clearly Be acquitted: cp Diognet. ad 
Jin. oùe Eva bbciperat dAAG 7apéévos (the Church) moreverac. 
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the Messianic name ' Immanuel.’ Jesus was zof (any 
more than Isaiah’s son) called by this name, and Lk. 
omits all reference to it. Mt. (or the author of Mt.’s 
Introduction),! though he represents Joseph as receiving 
the Annunciation, represents people in general as destined 
to give Jesus this name, and alters the prophecy ac- 
cordingly (Mt.l21-23), ‘Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus . . . that it might be fulfilled . . . They shall 
call his name Immanuel.’ 
(iv.) Divergence of Alt, and Lk,—¥or the rest, Mt. 
and Lk. altogether diverge. Both the genealogies of 
. Jesus (according to all reasonable inter- 
ae pretation) trace his descent through 
* Joseph, not through Mary,? and there 
survive even now traces of a dislocation between them and 
the Gospels in which they are ineorporated.? The 
Genealogies (for an account and analysis of which see 
GENEALOGIES ii.) appear to have denied, the Gospels 
certainly affirm, a Miraculous Conception. 


(a) Mt. 116, in its present text, has I. ôè éyevunoer tòr 'lwond 
tov avépa Mapias, €£ ñs eyevvýn ‘Ingots o Acyouevos Xprozds. 
But Ss. has ‘J. begat Joseph; Joseph, to whom was espoused 
Mary the Virgin, egat Jesus, who is called the Christ.’ 
‘Begat’ is also retained by a, 6, Bobb. and S. Germanensis, 
even though they make ‘ Mary the subject.4_ This indicates that 
the original had simply (a) ‘ James begat Joss and Joseph 
begat “Jesus.’ Then, when the belief in the Miraculous Con- 
ception arose, various corrections were made, such as (4) ‘to 
whom was espoused, or betrothed, Mary the Virgin,’ or ‘the 
husband of Mary,’ to indicate that the ‘ begetting’ was to be 
taken in a putative sense, or to refer the reader to what followed 
as a corrective of the formal genealogical statement. Then (e), 
‘Mary’ was repeated as the subject of a new clause in the 
genealogy, but with the repetition of the now misplaced ‘ begat.’ 
Then (d), some altered ‘begat’ into ‘brought forth, others 
into ‘from whom was begotten.’ 

(8) Lk. 323 (WH) has xaì autòs Hy “Incots apyopevos weet 
€TMY TpLaKoVTa, WY viós, ws Evoutero, lwayd. But Ss has, ‘And 
Jesus, when he was about thirty years old, as he was called the 
son of Joseph, son of Heli,’ etc., which is not a complete 
sentence. D has jp dé "Ingous ws ér@y TpidxovTa apydmeros ws 
évopicero elvat vids Iwand, etc., and just before, has (322) éyw 
Týpepov yeyévunxa oe: but both Clem. Alex. (407) and Iren. 
Gi. 22.5) read épxduevos (for apyéuevos), and interpret it as 
f coming to baptism.’ D may be interpreted to mean that Jesus, 
at the beginning of his thirtieth year, was (really), as he was 
supposed to be, the son of Joseph, but that, in the moment of 
baptism, he was begotten again by the Holy Spirit. Ss will 
have the same meaning if we insert ‘was’ as the missing verb, 
‘Jesus . . . [was], as he was called, the son of Joseph." The 
Acta Pilati throw light on almost forgotten Jewish charges 
against Jesus that may have influenced some Evangelists, 
inducing them to lay stress on the fact that Jesus was really 
‘the son of Joseph,’ or at all events that Mary, at the time of 
the birth of her first-born, was ‘ espoused to Joscph.’6 


1 It is highly probable, on grounds of style, that the author 
of the Introduction is not the author of the whole of Mt.’s 
Gospel. 

2 D rewrites the earliest part of Lk.’s genealogy, partially 
conforming it to Mt. 

3 This is all the more important if the tradition recorded by 
Clem. Alex. is correctly interpreted to mean that ‘those portions 
of the Gospels which consist of the genealogies were written 
first’ (see below, § 80). 

4 Codex æ (and sim. Bobb.) has ‘J. autem genuit Joseph, cui 
desponsata Virgo Maria genuit Jesum’; & has ‘Joseph, cui 
desponsata erat V.M., V. autem Maria genuit Jesum.’ Later, 
& and Bohb. (æ is missing) use ‘pariet’ and ‘peperit’ of 
Mary, showing that ‘genuit’ is not an error here, but is a 
retention of the old true reading, inconsistent with the altera- 
tions adopted. Codex d (D is missing) alters ‘genuit’ into 
‘peperit,’ but in other respects agrees witb a. Corb. and 

ŝrix. agree with the Greek text. The Vat. MS. of the Diatess. 
gives Mt. 1 r6 thus: ‘ Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
who of her begat Jesus, the Messiah.’ See the English transla- 
tion by Hogg (Ante-Nicene Christian Library, add. vol. 
1897, p. 45, n. 6), who points out the possibility of confusion 

etween ‘who of her begat,’ and ‘from whom was begotten,’ 
ee from Syriac to Arabic. 

Ss, however, has above(not ‘ This day I have begotten thee,’ 
but) (Lk. 322), ‘Thou art my Son and my beloved.’ But 
this may have been taken as equivalent to ‘I have begotten 
thee to-day as my Son,’ Codex 6 has ‘quod videbatur et 
dicebatur esse filius Joseph’; æ follows D. 

6 In Acta P. (A and B) 237, the ‘elders of the Jews’ say to 
Jesus, ‘Thou art born of fornication,’ (B, ‘of sin’), to which 
other pious Jews reply (1) (A), ‘we know that Joseph espoused 
(or betrothed [éu:atevoato]) Mary, and that he is not born of 
fornication’; (2) (B), ‘we know that Joseph received Mary his 
mother 72 the way of espousals, to guard her, of which another 
version is (3), ‘His mother Mary was given to Joseph yor 
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As regards the childhood of Jesus, Mt. looks on 
Bethlehem (21) as the predicted home of Joseph and 
Mary, and mentions their going to Nazareth as a thing 
unexpected and (223) a fulfilment of prophecy. He 
also mentions (as fulfilments of prophecy) a flight into, 
and return from, Egypt, and a massacre in Bethlehem. 
Neither of these is mentioned by Lk., and the latter is 
not mentioned by any historian.!_ But a typical meaning 
is also obvious in both Mt.’s narratives ; Jesus is the vine 
of Israel ‘brought out of Egypt." He is the antitype of 
Moses, who was saved from the slaughter of the children 
under Pharaoh. Lk. treads the safer ground of private 
and personal narrative, except so far as he has given 
trouble to apologists by his statement about an enrol- 
ment that took place under Quirinius, which was the 
cause why Joseph and Mary left their home in Nazareth 
in order to be enrolled at Bethlehem, the home of their 
ancestors.? Instead of prophetic there is contemporary 
and typical testimony :—Anna, the prophetess of Asher, 
representing the extreme north; the aged Simeon 
representing the extreme south; and Elizabeth and 
Zachariah, of the tribe of Levi. 

As regards the Baptist, while omitting some points 
that liken him to Elijah, Lk. inserts details showing 
that, from the first, John was foreordained to go before 
the Messiah, not really as Elijah, but (1 17) ‘iz the spirit 
and power of Elijah.’ 

(v.) Jz. in relation to the Introductions is apparently, 
but not really, negative. In his own person he makes 
23. John’s no mention of Nazareth or Bethlehem. He 
method takes us back to the cradle (Jn. 11) ‘in the 

* beginning,’ as though heaven were the only 
true ‘ Bethlehem (House of [the] Bread [of life]).'. The 
fervent faith of the first disciples defies past prophecies 
about Bethlehem, and present objections as to Nazareth 
and Joseph, by admitting the apparent historical fact 
to be fact, and yet believing (145 7.): ‘ We have found 
him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did 
write, Jesus, the son of Joseph, the man of Nazareth.' 
When the objection is urged against (146) ‘ Nazareth,’ 
faith in the personality of Jesus overwhelms the objector 
with the mystical reply (146), ‘Come and see.’? In Mt. 


espousal, not in actual wedlock, but to guard (cis pynotetar, 
ov yautKyy, add’ eis Tpyotv).’ The first of these three versions 
defends Jesus against the Jewish charge, but surrenders the 
Miraculous Conception. The second is obscure. The third 
sacrifices the defence, but retains the miracle. 

1 Some attempt to explain the omission by other omissions of 
the crimes of kings hy their panegyrists; but Josephus dwells on 
the history of Herod and his family, in order to show (Azz. 
xviii. 5 3) the retribution of Providence. 

2 Quirinius was governor of Syria, A.D. 6, fen years after 
this time. The most plausible explanation suggested is, 
perhaps, that Quirinius was ¿wice governor of Syria; but 
there 1s no direct, and scarcely any indirect, evidence to justify 
the belief. There is also no proof that Mary’s presence was 
obligatory. That Lk. invented such an ‘enrolment’ is im- 
possible; but that he antedated it is highly probable. Making 
(or revising) a compilation toward the close of the 1st century, 
he might naturally consider that the ‘enrolment’ supplied an 
answer to the difficult question, ‘How came the parents of 
Jesus to Bethlehem at the time of the birth?’ See CHRONOLOGY, 
§ 59%; also Quirinivs. 

3 For the meaning of this Rabbinical formula, see Schéttg. 
and Hor. Hebr., ad loc., and Wetst. (on Jn. 140) who quotes, 
among other illustrations, Rev.61. It introduces the explana- 
tion of a mystery. Note also a similar contrast between 
personal belief and pedantical unbelief in 740 J.: ‘Some... 
when they heard these words, said, This is . . the prophet 
. . . but some said, What, doth the Christ come out of Galilee ? 
Hath not the Scripture said that the Christ cometh of che seed 
of David and from Bethichem?’ And compare the sub- 
ordinate ‘officers’ (7 46, ‘ Never man so spake’) with ‘the chief 
priests and Pharisees’ (7 52, ‘Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet’). 
Westcott says, on Jn. 742, ‘There is a tragic irony in ine fact 
that the condition which the ohjectors ignorantly assumed to be 
unsatisfied,’ ze. birth in Bethlehem, ‘was actually satisfied.’ 
But are we to believe that Jesus knew that the ‘condition’ 
was ‘satisfied,’ and yet left the objectors in their ignor- 
ance, so as to keep back from them the fulfilment of God's 
word, making himself responsible for the ‘ tragic’ consequences? 
And in the face of such an objection, publicly and persistently 
made, is it credible that a conspiracy of silence cheat have 
been maintained by Christ’s relations, friends, and neighbours? 
This, at all events, cannot be disputed, that Jn. represents the 
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it is the fulfilment of prophecy ; in Lk. it is the testimony 
of visions and voices pointing to John as the messenger 
of the Messiah, and to the Messiah himself; in Jn. it is 
(114), ‘the glory as of the only begotten of the Father’ 
—that constitutes the true testimony to Christ. 


V. THE CONCLUSIONS, 


(Mt. Lk. and Mk.-App.) in 
effect treat of Christ's resurrection. 
This the genuine Mk. does not 
* describe, breaking off abruptly at 
(168), ‘for they were afraid.’ 1 

i. The Evangelists select their evidence. — Mt. 
mentions two appearances. In the first, Christ 
appears to women who ‘held his feet’; in the 
second, to the Eleven; but it is added that ‘some 
doubted.’ In Lk. Christ never appears to women. 
Indeed, Lk. almost excludes such an appearance by 
speaking of (2423) ‘a vision of angels,’ which the 
women are reported to have seen, without any mention 
of Christ's appearing to them. In this omission he 
resembles Paul, who enumerates several appearances 
to men but none to women.? Now, in giving a list of 
the ‘appearances’ on which he had laid stress, an 
apostle might write thus in a letter to his own converts. 
But Lk. writes as a historian, giving Theophilus evi- 
dence that he might know ‘the exact truth.’ Him, 
therefore, we might reasonably expect not to omit any 
important testimony, known to him, concerning Christ’s 
resurrection. His omission, in itself, disposes of the 
theory that the differences of Lk. from Mt. arise from 
mere haste or carelessness of observation, like those 
with which we are familiar in a court of justice. Like 
a glacier-worn rock, Lk. exhibits the signs of attempts 
to smooth away points of objection. Not, of course, 
that he invents. But while adopting old traditions, he 
accepts adaptations suggested in the course of new con- 
troversies. He shows a desire to prove, improve, 
edify, reconcile, select—motives natural, but not adapted 
to elicit ‘the exact truth.’ 

(ii.) Zhe Period of Afanifestations.—Even for the 
coolest and most judicial historian, the difficulty of 
reconciling and selecting must have been 
very great. Jn., though he mentions 
only three manifestations, implies (20 30) 
that there were many more. Not 
improbably the period of appearances and voices was 
much longer than is commonly supposed.” Mt. tells us, 
concerning the only manifestation that he records as 
made to the Eleven, that (2817) ‘some doubted,’ while 
disciples as believing in a ‘ Jesus of Nazareth,’ whilst the un- 
believing Pharisees demand a ‘ Jesus of Bethlehem.’ 

1 For the evidence of spuriousness (lately increased by the 
discovery of the Sinaitic Codex of the Syriac Gospels) see 
WH 2 (notes), pp. 29-51. 

2 Cp Acta Pilati (7) (A and sim. B), ‘We have a law that a 
woman is not to come forward to give evidence.’ Doubtless, 


such an objection was often heard by Christians from their 
adversaries. 

3 ‘The only evidence is Acts13 ôe quepav Teooapákovta, 
where D reads, in different order, rego. yu. without &a&. In 
Hebrew ‘days’ sometimes means ‘some, or several, days,’ as in 
Gen. 404, ‘They continued [for some} days (© huépas) in ward.’ 
By corruption, or tradition, M (ze. ‘forty’) might easily be 
added to ITIMEPQN (or HMEPQ) before or after it; and the 
number would suit OT traditions about Israel, Moses, and 
Elijah. The Valentinians supposed Christ to have remained 
with his disciples eighteen months: Pistis Sophia, ch. 1 
mentions eleven years. Lk. indicates that the disciples were to 
remain (Acts 14 /) in Jerusalem till the descent of the Spirit, #.¢., 
two or three days. Apollonius indicates (Eus. v. 1814) ‘from 
tradition,’ a period of twelve years : Clem. Alex. (764) says, ‘In 
the Preaching of Peter, the Lord says to the disciples after the 
Resurrection, ‘I have chosen you twelve disciples, judging you 
worthy of me... that those who disbelieve may hear and 
testify, not being able to say in excuse, ‘‘ We did not hear"”'; 
but, just before, (762) ‘Peter says that the Lord said to the 
apostles. . . . After twelve years go forth to the world, lest 
any should say, We did not hear.’ Perhaps there was a con- 
fusion between ‘twelve years’ and ‘twelve (really eleven) 
apostles.’ See below (§ 89), for the evidence that Barnabas and 
Jn. disagreed with Lk. as to the day of the Ascension. 
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others ‘worshipped.’ If other manifestations were of 
the same kind, different observers might record them 
differently. To testify to the resurrection was the 
special duty of an apostle, and such testimony was 
oral. The two carliest Gospels (even if we include 
Mk.-App. as genuine) contain very much less about 
the resurrection than the two latest. When at last 
the apostles passed away, and it became needful to 
write something about Christ’s rising from the dead, 
and to add it to the already existing manuals of his 
teaching, the writers might find themselves forced to 
choose a few typical instances that seemed to them 
most ‘according to the Scriptures,’ and best adapted 
for edifying the Church. At first, they might be con- 
tent (as Paul was) with bare enumerations ; but, when 
the time came to fill in details, the narrators might 
supply them, partly from prose traditions, partly from 
the most ancient and popular of those hymns, which, as 
Pliny testifies, they sang to Christ as to a god, on the 
day on which they celebrated his resurrection, partly 
from the Scriptures on which the earliest witnesses for 
Christ’s resurrection lay so emphatic a stress. 
(iii.) Zraces of poetic tradition.—In the more ancient 
traditions of Mk. and Mt., some details appear to arise 
. from hymnal traditions. Later accounts 
26. Poetic . ,.. i ; : 
tradition. indicate an intention to convey either (as 
Lk.) ‘proofs’ of a historical fact, or 
(as Jn.) ‘signs’ indicative of the real though spiritual 
converse held with the disciples by the risen Saviour, 
(iv.) Discrepancies. —Mt.'s account appears to have 
been (in parts at all events) the earliest. The testimony 
of the soldiers to the Resurrection (where 
note the words (2815) ‘to this day’) was 
dropped in subsequent gospels, perhaps 
owing to the unlikelihood that Roman soldiers would 
risk their lives by a falsehood such as Mt. describes.? 
Henceforth there was (Mk., Lk., Jn.) zo ‘guard’; the stone 
was not ‘sealed’; there was xo ‘great earthquake’; an angel 


did zo descend from heaven; the women came, zot ‘to look at 
the tomb’ (for they had carefully ‘looked at’ it before (Mk. 


27. Discrep- 
ancies, 


1 It is impossible here to do more than indicate one or two 
traces of this. The earthquake, which Mt. alone reports, might 
naturally spring from Pss. 46 4, ‘God is gone up with a 
shout,’ and ‘The earth melted’ (5 éoadev6y, ‘was shaken’). 
Mt.’s account of the resurrection of (2752) ‘many bodies of the 
saints’—a miracle, if authentic, more startling than the Raising 
of Lazarus, but omitted by the other Evangelists—was probably 
derived from some hymn describing how Christ went down to 
Hades and brought up to light the saints detained there. 
Mk. 162 says that the women came to the sepulchre when ‘the 
sun kad risen,’ inconsistently with his own ‘very early,’ Lk.’s 
‘deep dawn,’ and Jn.’s ‘dark.’ This becomes intelligible if 
tradition was variously influenced by hymns describing how 
(Mal.42) ‘the sun (of righteousness) had risen,’ or by the 
prophecy (Ps. 465) ‘God shall help her, and that at the dawn 
of the morning.’ It is difficult for us to realise the probable 
extent and influence of metaphor in the earliest traditions of 
the Christian Church. ‘The Logion of Behnesa, ‘Raise the 
stone, cleave the tree,’ is taken by many in a literal sense. But 
it probably means, ‘ Raise up stones to be children of Abraham ; 
cut down and cleave the tree of Phariszism.’ Christ never 
used such words as ‘sowing’ and ‘ ploughing’ in a literal sense. 
If his own disciples misunderstood, for example, his use of 
the word ‘leaven,’ it is highly probable that the hymns of the 
first Christian generation might be so misunderstood as to affect 
the historical traditions of the second. 

2 Later writers modify Mt.’s account so as to soften some of 
its improbabilities. Pseudo-Peter makes the soldiers tell the 
whole truth to Pilate, who (at the instance of the Jews) enjoins 
silence. In some MSS of Acta Pilati (A) the soldiers try to 
deny the truth, but are supernaturally forced to affirm it. ‘The 
retention of Mt.’s story, with modifications, in apocryphal books 
of the second century that delighted in the picturesque, does not 
prove a late origin. Some have thought that Mt.’s tradition is 
proved to be late by the excess of ‘prophetic gnosis’ in it. 
But that, alone, is not a sure criterion. ‘The difficulties pre- 
sented by Mt.’s account of the ‘dead bodies of saints arising,’ 
and of the women ‘grasping the feet of Jesus,’ and the 
bald statement that ‘some doubted,’ all suggest early origin. 
The use of ‘ prophetic gnosis’ depends in large measure not on 
the date but on the personal characteristics of the writer. For 
example, there is more in Mt. than in Jn. But the existence of 
‘ stumbling-blocks’ is a sure sign of an early date. In course 
of time, sceptics and enemies detected and exposed ‘stumbling- 
blocks,’ and subsequent evangelists adopted traditions that 
sprang up to remove or diminish them. 
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1547 Lk. 2355), but to ‘bring spices’ for the purpose of em- 
balming the body. But when did the women buy them? When 
the Sabbath was ‘guite passed (tayevouévov)’ says Mk. (161). 
Not so, says Lk. (2356); they bought them first, and then 
‘vested on the Sabbath.’ Again, what was the use of the 
‘spices’ if the ‘great stone’ was in the way? Mk. gives no 
reply. Lk. obviates the objection by not asserting that the 
stone was ‘great.’ Pseudo-Peter, who has committed himself 
to a ‘very huge stone,’ replies, ‘the women determined, if they 
could not enter, to eave the spices outside the door.’ Jn. says 
in effect, ‘The women brought #0 spices. The body had 
received this honour already from Nicodemus.’ From this 
point, incompatibilities constitute almost the whole narrative. 
The women (1) came to the tomb (Mk. 162 [a] Mr., Lk., Jn.) 
very early, before dawn, or while it was yet dark, yet (Mk. 
162 [4] after sunrise ; (2) they said (Mk.) nothing to anyone, yet 
(Lk.) they told the Eleven everything ; (3) they (Mk., Mt.), were 
to bid the Eleven go ‘zo Galilee,’ yet (Lk.) they were merely 
to remind the Eleven of what Jesus had said ‘7 Galilee,’ or 
(Jn.) they (or rather Mary) brought #0 message at all from 
angels, but subsequently a message from Jesus that he was on 
the point of ‘ascending’; (4) they (Lk., and perhaps Mk.)1 
entered the tomb, yet (Jn., prob. Mt.) they did zoz enter it ; (5) 
the angel was (Mk., Mt.) ove, yet (Lk. Jn.) zwo; (6) the angel 
(or angels) (Mt.) encouraged the women éecause they sought 
Jesus (Mt. 285): ‘Do not ye? fear, for I know that ye seek 
Jesus,’ and yet (Lk.) blamed them for so doing (Lk. 245: 
t Why seek ye the living among the dead?’3); (7) ‘The Eleven 
(Mk., Mt.) were to go zo Galilee to see Jesus, yet (Lk., Jn.) 
they saw him in Jerusalem, and were (Acts) wot to depart 
Jrom Jerusalem (apparently not having left it since the resur- 
rection); (8) Peter (Lk. 2412, v.I.4) looked into the tomb and 
then went home without entering, yet (Jn.) Peter entered the 
tomb ; (9) Mary (Jn.} was zot to touch Jesus because he had 
not yet ascended, yet (Mr.) the women eld fast his feet 
though he had not yet ascended; (ro) when the two disciples 
from Emmaus reported that the Lord had appeared to them, 
the Eleven (Mk.-App. 1613) did not believe, yet (Lk.) they 
replied ‘the Lord’ is risen indeed’; (11) the Lord (Mt. Jn.) 
appeared to the disciples in Galilee, yet (so far as we can judge 
from Lk. and Acts) no manifestations in Galilee could have 
occurred. 


(v.) ZA."s view (' proofs’).—Lk. concentrates himself 
on the accumulation of (Acts13) ‘proofs,’ by (r) 
28. Lk.’s rigidly defining the time when Jesus 
ase fs.’ ascended and left his disciples, (2) re- 

poe presenting Jesus as appearing merely 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, so as to omit all 
appearances in Galilee where ‘some doubted,’ (3) giving 
the impression that the women saw nothing but (2423) 
‘a vision of angels,’ (4) recording no apparition that 
was not attested by at least ‘two [male] witnesses,’ (5) 
introducing Jesus as eating® in the presence of his 


disciples. 

Yet even Lk. shows loopholes for detecting possible misunder- 
standing of metaphor. Compare, for example, Lk.’s narrative of 
the Lord’s drawing near, and conversing with the two disciples 
on their way to Emmaus, with the Martyrdom of Polycarp (ii.) 
‘the Lord was standing near and conversing with them 
(maperras 6 Kúpios aide. avrots).’ In the latter, the ‘standing 
near’ is spiritual; and so may have been (originally) the 
‘drawing near,’ and the ‘conversing,’ in the former.® 

The difficulties that befell Lk. in his attempt to ascertain the 
facts may be illustrated by the probable explanation of his 
omission of the appearance of Christ to Peter. In reality, Peter 
was probably one of the two disciples journeying to Emmaus, as 
is repeatedly assumed by Origen. But Lk.’s tradition confused 
the story, by attributing to the Eleven the words really uttered 
by the two travellers, Lk. 2433 f. should have run (as in D), 
the travellers ‘found the Eleven and those with them, and said 


1 B (€A@oteac) favours the supposition that they did xot 
enter. This is not inconsistent with é&eA@ecy, which some- 
times means ‘depart,’ nor with Mk. 168, épuyov amd roù 
pmueiov, which may mean that they ‘fled’ away from (not 
‘out of’) the tomb. 

2 ‘Ye’is emphatic. The soédiers might well be afraid, but 
the zvomzen were not to be afraid. 

3 This is still more obvious in Psexdo-Peter, ‘ But if ye believe 
not, stoop and look.’ 

4 Though probably not a part of the original Lk., this insertion 
represents a very early tradition, and perhaps formed a part of 
a later edition of the Gospel. It can hardly be a condensation 
ial | 20 3-10. 

See Tobit 1219 (and cp. Philo on Gen. 188) for the estab- 
lished belief that an angel or spirit might live familiarly with 
men for a long period, but could not eat. 

6 Also 2431, ‘their eyes were opened (Sunvolx@qoav)' may bea 
metaphor meaning that ‘their eyes were opened to discern 
Christ 72 the Scriptures’ (cp. Lk. 2445, Acts 1614, where it is 
used of opening the sind, or, heart); and their ‘constraining’ 
the Lord’s presence (mapeBidgvayro) at the breaking of bread, 
reminds the reader of the implied precept to resort to ‘violence’ 
in prayer (Lk. 16 16, and cp. 181-5). 
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(lit. ‘saying,’ Adyovres, not Aéyovras) ‘the Lord is risen indeed 
and hath appeared to Simon.’! This is consistent with Mk.- 
App., who says of the two travellers, ‘they went away and told 
tt unto the rest (7.¢., to the Eleven), neither believed they them.’ 
(vi.) The Manifestation to the Eleven (Mk.-App., 
29. ‘The Lk., Ignatius), occurring in Mk. - App. 
Eléven.’ ‘afterwards,’ but in Lk. while the two 

* travellers are telling their tale, is described 

by the latter as follows (2439): ‘See my hands and 
my feet that it is I myself: handle me and see 
(Yn\adjoard pe kal Were); for (öre) a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me having. [And when he had 
said this, he shewed them his hands and his feet.?] 
And while they still disbelieved for joy and wondered, 
he said unto them: Have ye anything to eat here (év@dde)? 
And they gave him a piece of a broiled fish [and a 
honeycomb.] And he took it and did eat before them.’ 
Cp Ignatius, Smyrn. 3: ‘For I know and believe that 
he was in the flesh even after the resurrection; and 
when he came to Peter and his company (rots epi 
Ilérpov), he said to them: ‘‘Take (AdBere), handle 
me (YyAag@joaré we) and see that (tere dre)? I am 
not a bodiless demon." And straightway they touched 
him and believed, eing mixed wilh (xpaOévres) his 
Jesh and his Spirit (or, v.l., blood).* For this cause 
also they despised death, and were found superior to 
death. And after his resurrection he ate with them 
and drank with them as being in the flesh (ws capxtxés) 
although spiritually united with the Father.’ The word 
AdBere (as in Mk. 1422 Mt. 2626 AdBere [Pdyere]) is 
grammatically, as well as traditionally, adapted to 
express a Eucharistic meaning, and the words, ‘ mixed 


1 Ss is confused, ‘They found the Eleven gathered together, 
and them that were with them. And he hath appeared. And 
they . . . saying, Our Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared 
unto Simon. And they also told them what things had happened 
in the way... . In direct speech the two travellers would 
say, ‘The Lord hath appeared unto us.’ In reported speech, 
this would become, ‘the Lord appeared unto them.’ The next 
stage of the tradition would define ‘them’ as ‘Simon and a 
companion.’ Lastly, Simon, as being the more important, would 
be alone mentioned. 

2 WH regard the bracketed words as an insertion ‘at a 
period when forms of the oral Gospel were still current.’ 

3 ‘See ¢hat’ is prob. the rendering of iSere Gre here (so 
Lightf.), though in the corresponding passage in Lk. it means 
‘see, because.’ 

4 The best MSS are in favour of rvevuart. 

5 No instance has been alleged of the use of Adere in the 
sense of the middle, AaBeoGe, ‘ take hold of.’ 

There are several signs of early variations as to this tradition 
both in Ignatius and in Lk. The words ‘and see that I am not 
a bodiless demon’ dislocate the sentence, which begins with an 
appeal to touch, not to sight. We know from Origen (see 
Lightf. ad loc.) that these words were in the Preaching of Peter 
which he rejected, and we have reason to helieve that they were 
not in the Gospel of the Hebrews, as known to him and Eusebius; 
Lightf. suggests that they were added in the recension of that 
Gospel known to Jerome. Cancelling them, we should have, as 
the original, in he Gospel of the Hebrews, ‘Take me; and 
they straightway handled him and believed.’ As regards Lk., 
Irenæus (iii. 143), when quoting passages from Lk. accepted 
by Marcion and Valentinus, omits this passage, though Tertullian 
inserts it as part of Marcion’s Gospel. Possibly Irenæus con- 
sidered that Marcion was quoting it from some apocryphal 
source (though Tertullian does not say so, but merely accuses 
Marcion of perverting the passage). Irenæus himself nowhere 
quotes this passage, but alludes to the assumption about 
‘spirits ’ expressed in it, in v.23 ‘ For zke Spirit (rò yap mvevua) 
hath neither bones nor flesh.’ Tertullian ((@} Marcion 4 43, 
[4] De Carne Christi 5) quotes the words twice, omit¢ing the 
appeal to handling, and also omitting ‘flesh.’ Even ïn (a), 
the context shows that he is not quoting a mutilated text of 
Marcion’s; but (6) makes it certain that the omission is 
Tertullian's own. He quotes thus, (a) ‘See my hands and 
feet that it is I myself,’ (6) ‘See that it is 1’; and in both cases 
adds, ‘for a spirit hath not domes as ye see me having.’ In the 
context of (4), he asserts that a spirit Aas ‘flesh,’ but has not 
‘bones,’ ‘hands,’ and ‘feet.’ Marcion (according to Tertullian) 
interpreted the passage thus: (Afarcion 4 43) ‘ A spirit hath not 
bones, as,’ ie. and so, ‘ye see me having [no bones)’: and he 
remarks that Marcion might as well have cancelled the passage 
as interpret it thus. [In (4) Clark has, by error, ‘hath not_/fesh 
and bones’ instead of ‘hath not bones.’} A fragment of 
Hippolytus from Theodoret (Transl. Clark, p. 95) has: ‘For 
He, having risen. . . when His disciples were in doubt, called 
Thomas to Him and said, “ Reach hither; handle me, and see: 
for a Spirit hath not bones and flesh, as ye see me have. ”?’ 

D (differing from d) has (Lk. 2439) ymàapnoare Kar 
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with his flesh and spirit (or blood),’ implying @ elose 
union such as binds each member of the Church to Christ 
in the one Body or one Bread, may very well be a part of 
the tradition (or of some comment on it) from which 
Ignatius is quoting, If so, the original (though not the 
Ignatian) meaning may be correctly expressed by the 
Armenian paraphrastic version, ‘they believed, who 
(or, and they) were participators of the Eucharist (lit. 
communicated), and who (?) feasted before on his body 
and blood.’ In other words, the disciples not only 
received a vision and an utterance of the Lord, but 
also were made one with the body and spirit (or blood) 
of Christ and were raised above the fear of death by 
participating in the Eucharist and therein handling his 
flesh. These facts, being literalised in later narratives, 
may have given rise to the statements, made in good 
faith, that they had ‘handled’ Christ's ‘ body,’ or that 
Christ had given them his ‘ body’ to ‘handle.’ 

(vii.) Zhe historical estimate of Lk.'s Tradition must 

be lowered, (1) by evidence of his other errors and 
nacht misunderstandings given above, (2) 
ee by the variations in the corresponding 
' tradition quoted by Ignatius and 
Tertullian, (3) by the fact that, about A.D. 110, 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch (of which city Luke [Eus. 
34 6] is said to have been a native), wishing to attest 
the reality of the bodily resurrection of Christ, quotes 
from an unknown authority a passage that omits all 
mention of ‘eating,’ and neither here nor elsewhere 
refers to the testimony of Lk. This certainly leads to 
the inference that Lk. had not, in the mind of Igna- 
tius, that preponderant authority which a ‘canonical’ 
or even authoritative Gospel might be expected to 
have. 1 

Lk.’s evidence must not be dismissed without a reference to 
Acts l4, suvadAtgouevos, which really meant ‘assemhling with,’ 
but was probably interpreted by Lk. (as by patristic com- 
mentators, eg. Clement, Epist. to James and Hom.1513) 
‘eating with,’cp Acts 1041 : ‘ Not toall the people, but to witnesses 
to those foreordained by God, namely ourselves, who (oireves) 
ate and drank with him after the resurrection from the dead.’ 
This, when combined with Acts14 Lk. 2443 and Lk. 1326 (‘we 
have eaten and drunk in thy presence’; not in parallel Mt. 7 22) 
indicates a consistent interpretation of sucha nature as (possibly) 
to convert metaphorical accounts of spiritual intercourse and 
revelation into literal accounts of historical ‘ proofs.’ 

(viii.) Jz.'s view (signs). In Jn., ‘proof’ is entirely 
subordinated to ‘signs'—+#.e., spiritual symbolisms. The 
31. In.’s first manifestation of Jesus is to a woman, 
`, who (2016) does not recognise him till called 
* by name. The Ascension is mentioned as 
impending and as (apparently) preliminary to being 
(2017) ‘touched.’ In the second manifestation, Jesus 
conveys to ‘the disciples’ the Holy Spirit which (7 39) 
could not be conveyed till after the Ascension—a fact 
indicating that, in the interval between the two, Jesus 
had ascended. In a third (making the second to ‘the 
disciples’), he offers himself to the ‘handling’ of the 
incredulous Thomas, and pronounces a blessing on 
those who have not seen yet have believed. Ina fourth, 
(2114 ‘the third’ to ‘the disciples‘), he is in Galilee, 
directing the seven fishermen in their task of catching 


were TO TVA ogTa ovK exer Kat TapKas Kadws eve BAETETE 
exorta, Codex a has ‘Handle me yourselves’ (reading abrot 
for aùrós in what precedes), In Ss the passage, which has been 
(142) scraped with a knife, runs thus, ‘Behold, see my hands 
and my feet, and zeť and see that it is I; for a spirit... 
flesh and bones. ..as...see me... When...not... 
were. Again he said unto them, ‘Have ye here anything to 
eat?’ Codices æ 6d and Brix. omit ‘me’ after ‘handle.’ 

The emphasis laid on ‘bones’ may have arisen from an 
allusion to Is. 6614 (GBNAQ): ‘Your bones shall spring up.’ 
‘Blood’ was omitted, perhaps in accordance with a sense that 
it could not appeal either to sight or to touch. (Justin [77yph. 
7al ee something specially non-human about the blood of 

rist. 

1 Apologists usually depreciate what they call ‘a mere 
argument from silence’; but it has weight varying with cir- 
cumstances. Here it isextremely weighty. The evidence is almost 
as strong as if Ignatius said expressly, ‘I did not know Lk., 
or else, ‘I knew Lk., but did not believe it to be so authori- 
tative as the tradition from which I quoted.’ 
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the one hundred and fifty-three ! fish in the net of the 
Church, and feeding them with the One Bread and the 
One Fish before they go forth to preach the Gospel to 
the world. Then, without definite demarcation of the 
period of manifestations and voices, the Gospel ends. 


In all this, the difference between Jn. and Lk. is obvious. 
Take, for aE tha iret manife aton “ ie disciples. In 
n., the disciples are not . 24 terrified 
32. Contrast and affrighted ’; they have ne message 
between from Mary in which Jesus calls them his 
‘signs’ and ‘brethren,’ and when Jesus ‘stood in the midst’ 
‘proofs.’ of them,2 they ‘rejoice’ as soon as they see 
P * ‘the hands and the side.’3 They do not (as in 
Lk.) suppose Jesus to be a ‘spirit’ (or, as D, ‘phantasm’); 
they require no appeal to sight or touch; nor does Jesus eat in 
their presence. The object of the first manifestation in Jn. is 
apparently not to prove the Resurrection but to convey the 
Spirit to the disciples. There is no explanation of prophecy ; 
the Spirit is conveyed at once, not promised as a future gift. 
The appeal to touch comes afterwards. ‘The incredulity of 
Thomas (absent on the first occasion) makes Jesus reproachtully 
suggest on a second occasion that the incredulous disciple may 
touch the wounds in his hands and side; but it is not indicated 
that Thomas does this. The words that follow suggest that it 
was not done: (2029) ‘Because thou hast seez thou hast 
believed’: (it is not said, ‘ Because thou hast fouched’).4 


The same spiritual (as distinct from Lk.’s logical) 
purpose pervaded Jn.’s sign of the ‘seven '—who, if 
‘proof’ and not a ‘sign’ had been intended, should 
have been ‘the Eleven.’5 There is indeed some 
similarity between the words of Jesus in Jn. 215: 
‘Children, have ye any meat?’ and those in Lk. (2441): 
‘Have ye here anything to eat?’ But how great a 
difference in reality! In the latter case the Messiah 
deigns to take food from the disciples in order to meet 
their (Lk. 2438) ‘reasonings’; in the former, the 
Saviour gives himself to the ‘children’ to strengthen 
them for the work of the Gospel. 

{ix.} Contrast between Jn. and the Synoptists.—There 


1 For the symbolism of this, see below, § 47. 

2 This ‘standing in the midst,’ however, is from prophetic 
gnosis: see Ps. 2222, quoted by Heb.211 4 and by Justin 
(Tryph, 106): also cp Lk. 24 36. 

3 Not, as Lk., ‘the hands and the eet’ In Jn., as in 
Pseudo-Peter, the feet are apparently regarded as bound, not 
nailed, to the cross. 

4 In Jn., the first manifestation to the disciples seems to 
include a new and spiritual Genesis or Creation of man. The 
old Genesis (27) described how God ‘breathed (évedionaer) 
into the face (of man) the breath of tife, and man became æ 
living soul.’ 

The rarity of éuduoay, which occurs in NT nowhere except in 
n. 2022, suffices to make the reference to Gen.27 certain. 
hilo also frequently quotes Gen. 27 (with éudvaar) to contrast 

the ‘earthy’ or ‘first’ man with the ‘spiritual’ or ‘second’ man. 
Not improbably Jn. also has in mind that Ignatian tradition 
which described the apostles as ‘mixed with his flesh and his 
spirit.’ (Careful analysis of all the passages where Ignatius 
combines ‘flesh and spirit’ and ‘flesh and blood’ makes it 
probable that ‘spirit’ (not ‘blood') is the correct reading. At 
the same time, if do¢% traditions were prevalent, Jn.’s first 
manifestation to the disciples would express the ‘being mixed 
with his sfi7f,’ and the second (that to Thomas) the ‘being 
mixed with his eed’). ide 

In any case, Jn. takes this historically sacred word, tradition- 
ally associated with the creation of man, and represents it as 
dramatised in an act, in Which the Logos remakes man in the 
Divine image, ‘breathing into’ him that Spirit of himself 
which (as Paul says, 1 Cor. 1545) was not only ‘living (Gav)’ but 
also ‘life-giving (¢womovovv),’ so as to enable the disciples to 
transmit life to others. 

5 It is interesting to note here (in the light of Mk. 1 16-20) the 
difference between Lk.’s and Jn.’s Draught of Fish, which 
Lk. connects with the calling of Peter to be a Fisher of 
Men, but Jn. with an imparting of the One Fish and the 
One Bread to the ‘seven’ disciples—apparently as a preparation 
for their apostolic work. It will be found that Lk. differs from 
Mk. and Mt. in seven points :—(1) the boats are ‘standing’ by 
the lake; (2) there are two boats (the Jewish and Gentile 
Churches), not one; (3) all (Peter included) have given up 
fishing in despair; (4) Jesus enters one of the vessels; (5) the 
nets are ‘rent asunder’; (6) Peter fears and bids Jesus depart ; 
(7) Jesus does not expressly bid any of the fishers ‘follow’ him. 
Jn. differs from Lk. čz alt these details: (1) It is Jesus (not the 
boats) who is standing by the sea; (2) there is but one vessel ; 
(3) Peter has not given up fishing ; (4) Jesus does not enter the 
vessel ; (5) in spite of the multitude of the fishes (21 11) ‘the net 
was not rent’; (6) Peter leapt into the sea and hastened toward 
Jesus; (7) Peter is bidden, after the Sacramental Feast, not 
only to feed Christ's sheep, but also to ‘follow’ him. 
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is a curious contrast between the personal and as it 
33. Last ere private nature of Christ's last 
‘words’: Paul, Utterances in Jn. and the public or 
* ecclesiastical utterances recorded by 

Lk., Mk.-App., and the last verses of Mt. 

In Jn., ‘ Hither, break your fast,’ ‘ Lovest thou me?’ 
‘Feed my sheep,’ ‘If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee?’ In the Synoptists, either (Mk.- 
App.) the injunction to preach the Gospel, the prediction 
of condemnation for those who will not believe and be 
baptized, and the promise of signs such as the ‘ casting 
out of devils,’ ‘ tongues,’ ' lifting up serpents,’! drinking 
poison, etc., and healing the sick ; or else (Mt. ) ' bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, teaching them to keep all things as 
many as I commanded you,’ and a farewell in Galilee, 
with an assertion that Jesus possesses all power, and 
a promise that he will be always present with the 
disciples; or, lastly (Lk.), an ‘opening’ of the dis- 
ciples’ minds to understand the Scriptures, and a long 
statement that the Scriptures 'must needs have been 
thus fulfilled,’ and that there must be the preaching of 
repentance in his name ‘with a view to the remission 
of sins to all the nations—beginning from Jerusalem,’ ? 
and then a promise, and a warning that they must 
remain in the city till the promise is fulfilled :—concern- 
ing all which utterances we are warned by our knowledge 
of the various accounts of Christ's revelations to Paul 
that we must accept none of them as necessarily repre- 
senting the actual words of Christ himself, though (in 
various degrees, and subject to various qualifications) 
they may be regarded as revelations to the Early Church, 
conveyed, during the period of manifestations, to this 
or that disciple, in the same way in which the vision 
and the voice were conveyed to Paul at his conver- 
sion.3 


1 An interesting instance of the combination of (1) the 
historical, (2) the exaggerated, (3) the metaphorical. (1) The 
healing of diseases by the Christians was a historical fact ; (2) 
the gift of ‘tongues ’—as we infer from Paul's Epistles—was a 
phenomenon remarkable, but not supernatural; (3) the ‘taking 
up,’ or, more probably, ‘destroying (apode.v) of serpents’ was 
probably a literalising of the promise in Lk.1019 that the 
disciples should ‘trample upon serpents and scorpions and all 
the power of the enemy.’ 

2 The text is doubtful. 

3 The Testimony of Paul, in any full discussion of the Re- 
surrection, would come first and claim a detailed consideration. 
Here we can only observe on 1 Cor. 153-8 that (1), among the 
earliest traditions communicated to converts, was a doctrine 
(probably oral, wapéSwxa) on the Resurrection of Christ ; (2) in 
the tradition, ‘accordance with the Scriptures’ played a prominent 
part ; (3) the manifestations of Christ were described by the 
word ‘appeared (9y),’ a word regularly denoting visions [the 
only instance in which it is used in NT of the appearance of a 
material body is Acts 7 26]; (4) Paul places first an appearance 
to Cephas, and last but one an appearance to James, neither 
of which is recorded in our canonical Gospels ; (5) he excludes 
all appearances to women; (6) he places the appearance of 
Christ to himself on the same footing as those witnessed by the 
apostles; (7) he speaks of the risen body as ‘a spiritual body’ 
(on which, note that Clem.Alex. (970-972) says that every spirit 
has a ‘body,’ and that demons are called ‘bodiless’ o#/y in 
comparison with the spirits that are destined to be saved), and 
as being (8) the same, in kind, for Christ, as for the faithful 
after death—i.e., as we should infer, not a tangible bedy. (9) 
The latest of Paul’s speeches on his vision repeats, as from 
Jesus, a long discourse (Acts 26 14-18). It then continues (74. 19) 

Whereupon... I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision. But Paul's earlier speech (22) assigns to Jesus merely 
a portion of this discourse, while another portion (mentioning 
‘a witness’ and ‘sins’) occurs (2215 /) in the report of a speech 
of Ananias to Saul, and another (mentioning ‘the Gentiles 3 
is uttered by Jesus indeed, but on a much later occasion (22 18-21 
when the apostle was in a ‘trance.’ On the other hand, in 
the earliest account of the vision, the mention of Saul’s mission 
to ‘the Gentiles’ is made by Jesus (915) not to Saul, but to 
Ananias; and Jesus is represented as saying to Saul no more 
than occurs in 22. 

These facts lead to the following general conclusions :—(a) 
Words recorded as having been uttered by Jesus may really 
have been heard in the course of a ‘vision.’ (6) Words recorded 
as uttered in a‘vision' may have been heard in the course of a 
‘trance.’ (e) The alleged occasion of utterance may really be 
a confusion of two or even more occasions. (d) Some of the 
words may have proceeded not directly from Jesus, butindirectly, 
through an inspired speaker. 
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VI. SINGLE TRADITIONS. 


(a) THE First GOSPEL. —(i.) Doctrinaland otherchar- 
acteristics. —That Mt. was primarily intended for Jewish 
34. Single readers is suggested by the stress laid 


ror ees on prophecy; the tracing of genealogy 
tradition: Mt. back to Abraham (not, as in Lk., to 


Adam; cp GENEALOGIES ii.); the Sermon on the 
Mount corresponding to the Law given on Mount 
Sinai; the contrast between what had been said ‘ of old 
time’ and what the new Lawgiver prescribed ; the-word 
‘lawlessness ' (altered in Lk. 1827 to ‘iniquity'), used 
by Mt. alone, and the strong condemnation of him 
who (Mt. 519) breaks, or teaches others to break, ‘ one 
of the least of the commandments.’ ! 


Mt.’s parables point less to the inclusion of the Gentiles than 
to the exclusion of unworthy Jews. He alone has the saying 
(2214): ‘Many are called but few chosen.’ He seems to move 
amid a race of backsliders, among dogs and swine unworthy of 
the pearls of truth, among the tares sown by the enemy, among 
fishermen who must cast back again many of the fish caught in 
the net of the Gospel. ‘The broad way’ is mentioned by him 
alone, and the multitude of those that go thereby, and the guest 
without the wedding garment, and the foolish virgins, and the 
goats, and those who even ‘cast out devils’ in the name of the 
Lord and yet are rejected by him because they ‘work lawless- 
ness.’ He alone introduces into the Lord’s Prayer the words 
‘ Deliver us from the evil (one).’ Elsewhere he alone gives as a 
reason for not being distracted, ‘sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.’ The wavering or retrogression of many Jewish 
converts when the breach between Jews and Gentiles widened, 
about the time of the siege of Jernsalem, may well explain the 
einphasis laid by Mt. on backsliding; and the condemnation 
of ‘lawlessness’ might refer to Hellenising Jews who considered 
that the new law set them free from all restraint, and who, in 
casting aside every vestige of nationality, wished to cast aside 
morality as well. Yet Mt. prefers (1233) even open and con- 
sistent wickedness to the sin of the ‘ hypocrites’ whom his Gospel 
continually denounced (the word occurs in Mt. 13 times, in Mk. 
1, in Lk. 3, in Jn. o); and he dwells more than the rest on the 
blessings of the meek, the merciful, and the little ones whose 
angels behold the face of the Father. 


Besides the fulfilments of prophecy or type mentioned 
in his Introduction, Mt. sees several others not men- 
tioned in the Triple Tradition. 


Some of these, e.g. that relating to the (212-5) ‘ass and the 
colt,’ (27 9) ‘the potter’s field,' (12 40) the ‘three days and three 
nights in the belly of the whale’ as representing the time of 
Christ's remaining in the tomb, and the (23 35) apparently in- 
accurate reference to Zachariah the son of Barachiah, contain 
such obvious difficulties that they may be regarded as evidences 
of early, not of late composition,? and the same applies to (2 23) 
‘He shall be called a Nazarene,’ which is found in no existing 
book of prophecy. See NAZARETH. 

Apart from his account of the Resurrection, few new miracles 
are introduced by Mt. Two of these consist of acts of healing. 
Two are connected with Peter, (1) Mt. 1428-33, the walking on 
the water, (2) Mt. 1724, the coin in the fish’s mouth. As to 
these, the omission of the former by Mk. and Jn., who record 
what precedes and follows, points to the conclusion that it is a 
poetic symbolism of Peter’s lapse and restoration. A metaphorical 
explanation probably applies also to the latter.3 


1 Cp also Proceedings of the Society of Historical Theology 
(97), 46%, as to the seven beatitudes on character (omitted 
or altered by Lk.), the seve petitions of the Lord's Prayer 
(where Lk. probably retains the original and shorter form), the 
seven parables in Mt. 18, the genealogy compressed into a triad 
of fourteen, and other numerical groupings that show Jewish 
influence. 

2 An authoritative and widely circulated Gospel stands in this 
respect on quite a different footing from an apocryphal and non- 
authoritative book. ‘The former would be attacked by con- 
troversialists, and any difficulties contained in it would be 
exposed. Christians could not cancel the difficult passages 
without giving up the authority of the book. Consequently 
the difficult passages would remain in that Gospel, but would be 
quietly dropped by subsequent evangelists. Hence, as between 
our canonical Gospels, the presence of difficulties is a mark of 
early date. But this criterion does not apply to comparatively 
obscure works not so liable to attack. 

3 See an extraordinary comment in Ephraem (p. 161) ‘So 
when Simon . . . took his #e¢ and went to cast it into the sea, 
they also went with khim’ (cp Jn. 213, ‘I go a-fishing. They 
say unto him, Wealso come with thee’). Also cp Philo (1 499) 
on ‘the holy didrachm,’ and Clem.Alex. (947), where he says 
that ‘the fish’ hints at (aivirre:) God-given food, and that the 
stater might admit ‘other solutions not unknown (ov« ayvoov- 
évas)'—which implies a tradition of symbolism on this incident. 
For other traces of Philonian symbolism in the Synoptic Gospels, 
cp Mt. 1333 and Lk. 1321 on the ‘leaven’ which a woman ‘hid 
(évexpuev, Expuwer) in three measures (rára) of meal,’ with 
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(ii.) Evidence as to date. —When Mt. recorded the pre- 
diction that the apostles (1023) would not ‘accomplish 
the cities of Israel’ until the Son of man 
35. Its date. had ‘come,’ must he not have assumed 
that, in some sense, he ad ‘come’ already? If so, this 
will explain the difficult expression in 2664, ‘ye shall 
henceforth, or immediately (ar dpre), see the Son of man, 
etc,’ It would seem that, as Jn. saw at least a primary 
fulfilment of Zech. 1210 (‘ They shall look on him whom 
they pierced’) in the moment when the spectators of 
the Cross gazed on the pierced side of Jesus, so Mt. 
regarded the ‘coming of Christ with power’ as com- 
mencing from the time of the sacrifice on the Cross, 
or of the Resurrection. But, whatever be the inter- 
pretation, the difficulty of this and some other passages 
leads to the belief that Mt. has in some cases preserved 
the earliest tradition. Other passages point to a very 
much later date—e.g., the name of the ‘Field of Blood’ 
borne (278) ‘to this day,’ the charge of stealing Christ's 
body repeated (2815) ' to this day,’ and the mention of 
‘the Jews’ in the same passage as an alien race; also 
the recognition of (715) ‘the false prophets ’as a definite 
class to be avoided, and of (1817} ‘the church’ as the 
arbiter in quarrels. Perhaps, too, when viewed in the light 
of the Didaché, the precepts (5 24) to be reconciled with 
a brother before ‘ bringing one’s gift to the altar,’ and 
(76) to avoid casting pearls before swine, indicate a time 
when the Eucharist had so long been celebrated in the 
Church as materially to influence the general traditions 
of the doctrine of Christ. 
(iii) Jz. in relation to Mt.'s Single Tradition.—Jn. 
often agrees with, but intensifies, the doctrine of Mt. 
Mt.’s depreciation of (521-48) the teachers of old time is more 
strongly expressed in Jn.’s (108) ‘thieves and robbers’; Mt.’s 
(1130) ‘easy yoke’ is less strong than Jn. 
36. Its 831r 7, which implies that Christ’s service 
relation to Jn. shall deliver from every yoke ; Mt. 125-7 
‘the priests profane the Sabbath’ is not so 
clear as Jn. 722 ‘on the Sabbath ye circumcise a man’; and 
Mt.'s (1234 23 33) ‘offspring of vipers’ and ‘serpents’ (Satan 
being ‘the sergent’) is less forcible than (Jn. 844) ‘ye are of 
your father the devil’ Mt., alone of the Synoptists, describes 
the Pharisees as (1514) ‘ blind,’ and mentions (15 13) the ‘ rooting 
up‘ of Pharisaism, and (1627) the rewarding of men according 
to their works ; and similar thoughts will be found in Jn. 939-41 
15 4-6 529. In a very few cases does Jn. appear to be tacitly 
correcting Mt.’s Single Tradition. Perhaps Mt.’s doctrine of 
‘little children’ and the stress laid by him on ‘meekness’ 
appeared to Jn. liable to be perverted into a confession that 
Christianity was a religion of weakness and puerility.2 At all 
events, though he alone of the Evangelists supports Mt. 215 in 
quoting Zech.99 ‘Behold thy king cometh,’ he omits ‘meek 
(pais) 3on which the Rabbis (Schdttg. 2139171, etc.) laid 
emphasis ; and, whereas Mt. immediately afterwards (2115 /) 
describes the testimony to Jesus as that of ‘ babes and children,’ 
Jn. (1242 f.) states that ‘even of the rulers many believed on 
him.’ Ina few other passages (Mt. 2622 25, Jn. 18244; Mt. 26 
52 Jn. 1811), though partly correcting Mt., Jn. appears to be 


er Sopperting him against omissions or statements of Mk. 
an : 


(6) THE THIRD GospeL.—(i.) Literary form.—(a) 
The Dedication of Lk.—The dedication (11-4) shows 
37. Single that we have passed into a new literary 
tradition: Lk, Province. The Muratorian fragment 
* ` calls attention to the fact that the 
author writes ‘in his owz name,’ a novelty among evan- 
gelists. He also dedicates his work to some one who, 
if not an imaginary ' God-beloved,'* would appear to be 


Philo (1173) on ‘the three measures (uétpa) of the soul’ that 
are to be ‘kneaded’ like cakes (¢yxpudiat) wherein the sacred 
doctrine ‘ must be idden (kexpvd@at).’ After the destruction of 
the Temple, Vespasian compelled Jews in all parts of the Empire 
to pay the didrachm to the Roman Treasury. Among Christian 
Jews there may have arisen the question whether they, being 
no longer ‘ Jews,’ were liable to pay it. 

1 Mk. 1462 omits ‘ immediately,’ Lk. 2269 substitutes ‘shall 
be’ for ‘ye shall see.’ Cp also Mt. 16 28 ‘till they see the Son 
of man coming in his kingdom,’ Mk.91 ‘the kingdom of God 
having conte,’ Lk. 927 ‘the kingdom of God.’ 

2 Cp r Cor. 1420 ‘be not children (rotdia) in mind: how- 
een Ú be ye babes, but in mind be men’ (see also 1 Cor. 

1131). 

3 There may have been, however, controversial reasons for 
omitting that epithet. 

4 Cp Lightf. BE 197, ‘Theophilus, if a real person and 
not a zom de guerre.’ Theophilus, in itself, is not an unlikely 
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a patron, a man of rank. The apostles—the (12) ‘ eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word’—appear to have 
‘ delivered ' their testimony by oral tradition (mapédocar) 
and to have passed away. To supply their places (1r) 
‘many’ had ‘attempted to draw up a formal narrative 
(avardiagbac iyne)’ concerning the matters fully 
established in the Church. ‘These writers had clearly 
not been eye-witnesses, nor were they, in Lk.’s judgment, 
so successful as to make unnecessary any further 
attempts. Apparently they had failed in the three 
points in which he hopes to excel: they had not (1) 
‘traced everything up to its source (zapynkoNovOnKére 
dvwOev mâsw),' and this (2) ' accurately (axpe8ds),’ and 
(3) they had not written ‘in order (xaGefs).’ 

All this affords an interesting parallel to the description of the 
collection of the Mishna by R. Judah (Hor. Hebr. 1161). 
‘When he saw the captivity was (séc) prolonged, and the scholars 
tobecome faint-hearted, and thestrength of wisdom and the cabala 
to fail, and the oral law to be much diminished—he gathered and 
scraped up together all the decrees, statutes, and sayings of the 
wise men.’ For ‘the captivity was prolonged,’ substitute ‘the 
Lord delayed his coming,’ for ‘sayings of wise men’ substitute 
‘traditions (rapaddéceis)’ and ‘narratives (Sinyjoets),’ some of 
which were probably based on the Psalms of Israel and the 
hymns of the first generation of Christians—and we have the 
same phenomena introducing themselves. Catechumens were 
disturbed by the diversity of traditions ; catechists and evangel- 
ists themselves found it hard to distinguish the genuine from 
the spurious ; it was time to ‘gather and scrape up together’ 
the traditions—especially those upon the Resurrection and the 
Incarnation, and to do this with such exactness (axpiBas) that 
the catechist might ‘know the certainty (agpdAetav)' about the 
points of Christian faith. 

(8) Linguistic characteristics.—As a corrector, in 
the Triple Tradition, Lk. has been shown above to be 

a linguistic purist, and his insertions 

38. Its style. often indicate a love of sonorous and 
compound words (18221733). But in his Introduction, 
when describing the days before the Nativity (as also 
when describing the first days of the church in Acts), 
the narrative takes an archaic and Hebraic turn. 

The vocabulary of Lk. is largely borrowed from the LXX, andin 

articular from the Apocrypha—e.g., émt(BAewov, arogracbevTwr, 
emiBadder (in the sense of ‘ belonging’), émtattegpds, the use of 
tyiaros for God, Teye, avtiBdàdew, evOeTos, mepromacbat, 
Karpòs émioxomys, oxy and AvattedAet. Cp Lk.’s story of the 
rich fool (1219) with Ecclus. 1118; Lk. 187 (‘Though he bear 
long with them [waxpo@uyet] . . .’) with Ecclus. 2222; Lk. 142 
( Blessed art thou among women’) with Judith 1318. Often 
there is an allusive use of LXX words. Cp Lk. 2351 (about 
Joseph of Arimathza who had not ‘consented to’ the decision 
of the Pharisees) with Ex. 231, ‘Thou shalt not consent with 
(cvyxatabyon) the unjust’; Lk. 2349 with Ps. 888 ‘Thou hast 

ut mine acquaintances (yvwe rovs) far from me’; and Lk. 2020 
éyxabérous with Job 1912, 319; also Lk. 1 7 mpoBeByxdrtes év Tais 
nuepats with Gen. 1811 mpoBeByxéres quepay. It 1s difficult to 
decide whether those portions of Lk. which approach the LXX in 


name for a Jew. And the omission of kpdériare in Acts 
lı might be explained on the ground that Lk. thinks it in 
bad taste to be-noble a young catechumen too much (just as 
Dion. Halic. Orat. Antig. [Reiske, 5 445] begins and ends 
[6 1128] a treatise with xpdriore "Aupote, but intersperses 
[719] to GiAtarw and [722] BéAriore). To use the term obtru- 
sively is characteristic of ‘the obsequious man’ in Theophr. 
Charact, 5, dvdpa kpátio tov eirwy (Jebb, ‘after a large display of 
respect’). : 

kpdtigte certainly cannot refer to moral qualities alone. 
This is proved (1) by Lk.'s use of the vocative in Acts 243 2625 
(and cp 2326); (2) by 2 Mac. 412, Jos. Azz. iv. 28 (in the 
latter, vocatively), where it is applied to ‘ young men of distinc- 
tion or nobility, and cp Lucian 2272 KpnT®v ot KPÁTLTTOL, . . . 
ovxi oi idi@Tar pdvov, GAAG Kal oi BactAtKaTepot Kai mpwrevery 
aftovvtes). (3) Dion. Halic. seems (as quoted above) to dis- 
tinguish between xcpatiore and BéAtiaore. (4) It seems highly 

robable that the author of the first part of the Epistle to 

iognetus has Lk. in view when writing (§ 1) érerdy Opa, 
kpariate Avéyvnte, where ‘ Diognetus’ represents not a Christian, 
but an inquirer, and is probably a fictitious name. If so, this 
tends to show that he regarded Lk.’s ‘ Theophilus’ as represent- 
ing a typical catechumen, just as his own ‘ Diognetus’ repre- 
sented a typical inquirer. On the whole, the impression left by 
the use of the name is that it is typical of one who might be 
addressed ina twofold sense as ( Falet, i. 5 38)‘ thou z0d/ youth.’ 
Philo undertakes a treatise on the Creation (1 r) ‘for the sake of 
the God-beloved (roù @eodtAovs).’ And does not Lk.’s (Acts 11) 
Tov èv mpõtov Adyoy eromjgdunv wept TavTwv, & Oeddidrc, sound 
like an echo of Philo 2444 6 pév mpdzepos Adyos Fv Hpiv, © Oeddore, 
mepitov ...? Tatian speaks of (12) ‘interpretations (of 
Scripture) which being published in writing make’ those who 
give heed to them greatly beloved of God (OeoptActs).” 
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rhythm and vocabulary are translations from Hebrew documents, 
or imitations, conscious or unconscious, of the books of the LXX. 
But the use of 6 Kupios,! ‘the Lord '—in(7 13) the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain, (10 1) the appointment of the Seventy, (11 
39) the rebuke of the Pharisees, (1242) the preface to the 
parable of the faithful and just steward, (1315) the healing of 
the daughter of Abraham bound by Satan, (17 5 /-) the parable 
of the sycamore tree, (186) the parable of the unjust judge, (19 
8) the story of Zacchaus, (2261) Christ's looking on Peter, and 
the verse (243) where it is said that ‘they found not the body of 
the Lord Jesus'—confirms the theory (which is also supported 
by internal evidence) that these passages in Lk. are translations. 
Another test-word is ‘lepovaaAyjp. Lk. uses“TepovaaArjp about 
twenty-six times, ‘IepoodAvya only three times (222 1928 237). 
The latter form is sometimes used geographically by writers 
who use the former rhetorically or historically ; but it is remark- 
able that in222and 41 the two forms should be used, apparently 
in the same sense, avýyayov atrov ets 'Ieporóàvpa and êro- 
pevovro . . . eis ‘lepoveadju.2 Cp JERUSALEM, § 1. 

(ii.) Doctrinal Characteristics. —The key-note of Lk.'s 

doctrine is touched in the song of Zacharias over the 

„s, Baptist, and struck more elearly in the 
39. Its spirit. song of Simeon over the child Jesus ; 
proclaiming, in the first case, redemption for (177) 
‘God’s people,’ in the second, for (231 f.) ‘add the 
peoples, a light for revelation of the Gentiles.’ 

The implied (416-30) rejection of the Jews in favour of the 
Gentiles at the ontset of Christ’s public life in Nazareth is a 
chronological error ; but it indicates the tendency of the Gospel. 
When (Mt. 632) ‘the Gentiles’ are condemned as seeking 
pleasures, Lk. is careful to add (12 30) ‘the Gentiles of the world,’ 
t.e., those who are spiritually Gentiles; and Lk.’s ‘seventy’ 
missionaries are emblematic of the Gospel to ‘the nations.’ Mk. 
makes no mention of the Samaritans; Mt. has merely (105) 
‘Go not into any city of the Samaritans’; but in Lk. the sons 
of Zebedee are rebuked for desiring to call down fire on a 
Samaritan village; a just Samaritan shames both priest and 
Levite ; and a grateful Samaritan puts nine Jewish lepers to the 
blush. As for the law, it is valid as long as Jesus is a child or 
(251) ‘subject to’ his parents; but as soon as he has been 
baptized, it is regarded as (418 1616) superseded because 
fulfilled. 

Lk.’s Gospel is ‘abundant in contrasts. It couples 
‘blessings’ with (Lk. 624-26) ‘woes.’ It proclaims a 
conflict pending—between God and Satan, forgiveness 
and sin, self-renunciation and worldliness—which is to 
culminate in the triumph of mercy imparting to the 
Gentiles (2447) a message of ‘repentance and remission 
of sins.’ 

When Satan departs from Jesus, it is only (413) ‘for a time’; 
Satan binds a daughter of Abraham, is beheld by Jesns ‘ fallen 
from heaven,’ enters into Judas, and demands the Twelve that 
he may ‘sift’ them. ‘There is a sharp demarcation between 
rich and poor. It is ‘the poor,’ not (as Mt. 53) ‘the poor in 
spirit,’ that are ‘blessed.’ In Lk., Christ pronounces a woe 
upon them that are rich, rebukes the ‘cumbered' Martha, 
exhorts the rich to entertain the poor, and dooms the rich fool 
to a sudden death, while Dives is consigned to unalterable 
torment. But, above all, Lk. contrasts ‘repentance’ with 

ride. If Lazarus is contrasted with Dives, the grateful 

amaritan with the ungrateful Jewish lepers, the merciful 
Samaritan with the heartless priest and Levite, and the trivial 
anxieties of Martha with the simple devotion of Mary, much 
more does the publican find his foil in the Pharisee who prays 
by his side ; the woman ‘which was a sinner’ and ‘loved much,’ 
in Simon the churlish host who loved little; the prodigal 
younger son in the envious elder son; and the penitent thief on 
the right in the impenitent thief on the left. All these stories, 
as well as that of Zacchzus, and the lost piece of silver, must 
have appealed with great force to many who applied to them- 
selves the words of Ephes. 21: ‘And you did he quicken when 
ye were dead through your trespasses and sins’; they magnify 
the power of forgiveness—contrasting the instantaneous and 
complete victories of faith (for the most part ‘without works’) 
with the inferior results of a long life of ordinary and prudent 
respectability. 


(iii.) A manual for daily conduct.—The insertion of 


1 The Gospel of the Hebrew always uses the form 6 Kvpvos, 
never 6 Ingos. 

2 Another test-phrase is etmev 3, frequent in Genesis and the 
early part of Exodus, but rare or non-existent in later books. 
It does not occur in Mk. or Mt. In Jn. it occurs only (a) in 
the interpolated 811, the woman taken in adultery; (4) in 126 
[where D transposes é, and Ss omits etwev &€ (‘Now Judas 
did not care’), the original probably being simply, ‘Not 
that Judas cared’); (c) in 2123 ov« elmey &é, where d€ is sup- 


ported by NBC and is perhaps genuine, meaning ‘however,’ 

In Lk. (as also in Acts) it 1s frequent, mostly in his Single 
Tradition, but sometimes in the Double or Triple when he 
introduces words or arrangements of his own, In view of 
these facts, Mt. 1247, bracketed by Tischendorf and placed by 
WH in marg., should be rejected as an interpolation. 
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‘day by day,’ both in the Lord's Prayer and in the 

-. precept to ‘take up the cross,’ indicates 
0. Tes aim. a purpose in the writer to produce a 
practical Gospel. Lk. seems to see, as the main obstacles 
to the Faith, not ‘hypocrisies’ nor Jewish backsliding, 
but the temptations of wealth and social position acting 
upon half-hearted converts; and his sayings about 
' building the tower,’ ‘ putting the hand to the plough,’ 
‘renouncing all one’s possessions,’ and ‘hating’ father 


- and mother, are pathetie indications of what must have 


been going on in the divided household of many a 
young ‘ Theophilus.’ The important part played 
by ‘devout women’ in Acts prepares the reader for 
finding prominence assigned to them here. Lk. alone 
gives us the songs of Mary and of Elisabeth, and the 
testimony of Anna, The mother of the Lord (not 
Joseph) ponders in her heart the words of her Son, and 
her sufferings are made (235) the subject of prophecy; 
Lk. alone mentions the domestic anxieties of Martha 
and the devoted faith of her sister, the cure of the 
afflicted ‘daughter of Abraham,’ the woman who 
invoked a blessing upon the womb that bare Jesus, the 
story of her who ‘loved much,’ and the parable of the 
woman rejoicing over the lost piece of silver. Lots 
wife is mentioned by him alone; nor do we find in any 
other Gospel the utterance of Jesus to the ‘daughters of 
Jerusalem.’ Mk. and Mt. concur with Lk. in pro- 
nouncing a blessing on the man who gives up father or 
mother or lands or houses for Christ's sake; but Lk. 
alone adds ‘ wife.’ 

Strangely incongruous with these sayings and with the great 
body of Synoptic doctrine, are the parables of the unjust steward, 
the unjust judge, and the friend persuaded by importunity. 
The moral of them appears to be ‘Copy the world, only in an 
unworldly fashion.’ Yet the thought, the style, and the language, 
make it difficult to believe that Jesus uttered these parables in 
their present shape; and the last two (as they stand) seem at 
variance with his command to remember that the Father 
knoweth what things we need hefore we ask for them. Every- 
thing points to the conclusion that we have here, and probably 
elsewhere in Lk., discourses, based indeed on Christ’s doctrine 
but not containing his words or modelled after his methods and 
style. Else, why, in the parable of the Shepherd, do we find the 
dramatic element in Lk, 156 whilst it is absent in Mt. 1813? and 
why do Lk.’s parables alone introduce the soliloguy—e.g., in the 
case of the rich fool, the prodigal son, the unjust steward, the 
unjust judge? 

(iv.) Evidence as to date.—Lk., more clearly than 
Mk.-Mt., describes the fall of Jerusalem as the result 

of a siege and capture. He also more 
41. Its date. definitely sets a term for all troubles. 
Lk. alone has the exhortation to (2128) ‘look up.’ 
Omitting the remarkable saying of Mk. and Mt. that 
the Son himself knoweth not ‘the hour,’ he declares 
that the trampling down of Jerusalem will be only till 
‘the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled.’ Then will come 
a time of ‘ distress '—not, however, now for Israel, but 
for the Gentiles—and amidst convulsions of nature the 
Son of man will come. In the hope of this coming, 
the disciples are to lift up their heads, remembering 
that, although some of them will be ‘slain,’ not a hair 
of their heads will be injured. The comparatively 
cheerful discourse on the Coming, combined with the 
joyful and triumphant tone of the Introduction, accords. 
with the general tenor of Lk. when compared with Mt., 
and indicates as the author a Christian Gentile to whom 
(as to Barnabas) the fall of Jerusalem was an aecepted 
and not unwelcome fact. Writing with recollection, 
but not under the present pressure, of persecution, 
when the Church was making rapid progress in the 
conversion, not only of the slaves, the poor, and the 
‘devout women,’ but also of the higher and more 
educated classes in the Roman Empire, the Evangelist 
seems to be looking forward to the moment when ‘the 
times of the Gentiles’ would be ‘ fulfilled,’ and the Son 
of man would suddenly ‘come.’ Such a date might be 
reasonably fixed at the close of Vespasian’s or the 
beginning of Nerva’s reign.! See EsCHATOLOGY, § 847 

1 Acts 28 30(‘ And he (Paul) abode two whole years [in Rome]’)} 
suggests, at first sight, that Acts—and, æ fortiori. (Acts 11) 
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(v.) Suxpernaiural Narratives peculiar to Lk., apart 
from the Introduction and the Conclusion, are: (1) the 

42. Its miraculous draught of fishes ; (2) the raising 

mina lon of the widow’s son at Nain; (3) the healing 

ele: of the woman bound by Satan; (4) the 
cure of the dropsical man; (5) the appearance of the 
angel strengthening Jesus, and (6) the healing of the 
severed ear.! 

As regards (6), its omission by all the other Evangelists is, in 
itself, almost fatal to its authenticity, and it is probably to be 
explained as the result of a literary misunderstanding. There 
was probably some tradition—-ambiguous, or obscure, and 
omitted by Mk.—that Jesus said (æ) ‘let it (Ze. the sword) be re- 
stored to its place.” This was misunderstood by Lk. as meaning 
(4) ‘let it (e. the ear) be restored.’ He therefore substituted 
(6) for (a), and amplified his narrative in such words as to leave 
no ambiguity.2 


(vi.) Zk.'s position historically. —We are led to the 


conclusion that, although Lk. attempted to write 
P ‘accurately’ and ‘in order,’ yet he 
acla T ern could not always succeed. When 


deciding between an earlier and a later 
date, between this and that place or occasion, between 
metaphor and literalism, between what Jesus himself 
said and what he said through his disciples, he had to 
be guided by evidence which sometimes led him right, 
but not always. 

In regarding the story of the fig-tree as a metaphor, and the 
promise about treading on scorpions as a spiritual promise, and 
in placing the home of the infant Jesus at Nazareth, not at 
Bethlehem, he was probably right. The Feeding of the Four 
Thousand he may have rightly rejected as a duplicate of the 
tradition about the Five Thousand. But he himself seems to 
give in his Mission of the Seventy a duplicate of the Mission of 
the Twelve.3 His two-fold description of Jesus as mourning 
over Jerusalem, once (1334) in Galilee, and once (1941) near the 
city itself, seems an error of an inferential character (like his 
inference from the expressions ‘cup’ and ‘ platter,’ that a certain 
discourse of Jesus was uttered at the table of a Pharisee).4 
Again, Mk. and Mt. show traces of duplicate traditions concern- 
ing the insults offered to Jesus in the Passion; and these 
(combined with the Psalmist’s predictions about (Acts 426) ‘The 
kings of the earth’) may have led Lk. to adopt a tradition—not 
mentioned by the other Evangelists—that Herod joined with 
Pilate to persecute Christ. In the journey to Emmaus and the 
Manifestation to the Eleven, it has been shown (§ 28,4) that he 
seems to take metaphor for literal statement. Some textual 
ambiguity may have induced him to believe that the Nazarenes, 
instead of (as Mk. and Mt.) ‘being caused to stumble in Jesus,’ 
tried to ‘cause Jesus to_/a/75 (down a precipice), and that the 
words uttered to the woman at the anointing® were not ‘Let 
her alone,’ but ‘ Her sins are forgiven her.’ 


Lk.’s absolute omission of some genuine and valuable 
traditions—especially in connection with Christ's ap- 
pearing to women after the Resurrection and with 
Christ’s promise to go to ‘ Galilee’—though it may be 
in part extenuated on the ground of the need of selection, 
and in part almost justified on the ground of the obscurity 
of the original, nevertheless seriously diminishes the 


‘the former treatise,’ Że., Lk.—was completed during the apostle’s 
life. But although Acts may incorporate documents written while 
Paul was living and left unaltered by the compiler, the compila- 
tion may have been made many years after the apostle’s death. 

1 Of these (3) and (4) demand no special mention ; (1) must be 
classed (§ 32 and § 47) with Jn.’s draught of 153 fishes, which is 
symbolical ; (2) will be discussed with the Raising of Lazarus 
(see below, § 58). As to (5) (described by WH as not a part 
of Lk.’s gospel, but as one of ‘the most precious among the 
remains of’ an ‘evangelical tradition,’ ‘locally current beside 
the Canonical Gospels,’ and as being ‘rescued from oblivion by 
the scribes of the second century’) see § 62 (4). 

2 The same word dwoxaiorava: means ‘restore’ a sword in 
Jer.29 (Heb. 47)6, and æ diwd in Lk.610. The solution is 
unconsciously suggested by Ephrem (236-7): ‘Justitiam (fe. 
gladium) in locum suum reduxit... Aurem in locum suum 
restituit? 

3 Cp Lk.’s accounts of the two Missions (a) 93-5 (2) 101-12 
with Mt.’s account of the single Mission (Mt. 107-15), and it will 
be found that (4) is almost entirely made up of that portion of 
Mt. which does not occur in (2). 

4 See above, § 19. 

5 Confusion between a verb and its causal form produces 
many variations in the LXX (Gen. 32 23 Num. 2027 Jer. 15 16etc.), 
and probably explains many Synoptic variations; cp Mk. 219 Mt. 
915 Svvavrae vyoreverv (Mt. wevOerv) with Lk. 534 Sivacde . . 
momoat mmorevoa; Mk. 92 Lk. 928 Mk. 117 Lk. 1935. A great 
many instances occur in Theodotion’s and the LXX version of 
Daniel (15 [arsar orvat] 11 213 16, etc.). 

6 See above, § 10 2. 
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value of his work. Every page of it shows signs of 
pains, literary labour, and good taste. It is by far the 
most beautiful, picturesque, and pathetic of all the 
Gospels, and probably the best adapted for making 
converts, especially among those who have to do with 
the life of the household. But, if bald bare facts are in 
question, it is probably the least authoritative of the 
Four. 

Jn. often intervenes to describe facts mentioned by 
Mk.-Mt. and omitted by Lk. But, as regards facts 
mentioned by Lk. alone, Jn. is either silent or gives so 
different a version of them (as in the case of the Draught 
of Fishes) that many would fail to recognise an intention 
to describe the same event. On this point, sce the next 
section. 

(vii.) Jn. in relation lo Lk.’s Single Tradiiion.—It 
is only where Lk. alters, or omits, some Synoptic 

.. Tradition, or where he attempts to 

a eo describe the phenomena that followed 

i the Resurrection, that Jn. (as a rule) 

steps in to correct Lk. ‘The Fourth Gospel lies outside 

that large and beautiful province, peculiar to the Third, 

which deals with the welcome of repentant sinners ; and 

some of the words most in use with Lk. —' repentance,’ 

‘faith,’ ‘rich,’ ‘riches,’ ‘divorce,’ ‘publican,’ and (in 

the words of Jesus) ‘sinner’—are altogether absent 
from Jn. 

Perhaps the only important point of doctrine in which Jn. 
may be thought tacitly to contradict the Single Tradition of Lk. 
is Prayer, as to which Lk. encourages something approaching to 
importunity, while Jn. so far discourages it that he avoids the 
very use of the word, preferring ‘ask’ or ‘request,’ and every- 
where implies that the essential thing is, not that the Geos 
should be importunate, but that he should be ‘2% Christ,’ in 
which case his petition #zusź be granted. p 

Lk. aims at chronological order. Jn., while giving a new 
chronology, groups his history according to symbolical and 
spiritual principles. Lk. often removes from the old Tradition 
such words as Atticists might condemn ; Jn. seems sometimes 
to prefer them,! and always uses a vocabulary simple even to 
monotony. Lk. writes what ‘eye-witnesses’ have ‘delivered,’ 
Jn. (not here dissenting, but indicating superiority) writes in 
the name of eye-witnesses concerning (Jn. 114) that which ‘we 
have contemplated (é@cagdme@a).’ 

So far, Ju. may be said to differ, without correcting ; but on 
one or two points of Lk.’s Single Tradition he seems to write 
correctively. For example: Lk.32 mentions ‘Annas and 
Caiaphas’ as ‘high priests,’ but Jn. 1813 describes Annas as the 
father-in-law of the high-priest Caiaphas; Lk. 2252 mentions 
“generals of the temple,’ but Jn.1S12 ‘the chiliarch.’ Lk., 
alone of the Synoptists, mentions Martha and Mary together. 
Mary, he says, was seated at Christ’s feet; Martha was 
‘troubled’ (@opyBdgy, Lk. 1041) ‘about much serving.’ Jn. 
does not contradict this; but he presents us with a different 
aspect of Martha. Mary, he says, was sitting at home with the 
Jews; Martha went to meet Jesus, and made a confession of 
faith in him, and induced Mary to come forth also to meet 
him. 

In two or three instances, Jn. represents as an act what Lk. 
represents asa word. Æg., Lk. 2227 (‘I am in the midst of 
you as he that serveth’) is parani to Jn. 131-5, where Jesus 
‘serves’; Lk. 2232 (‘I have besought for thee’) seems parallel 
to the prayer to the Father in Jn. 1715 (‘keep them from the 
evil one’), Perhaps we may add Lk. 2346 (‘I commend my 
spirit’) and Jn. 1930 (‘he delivered up [mapéSwxe] his spirit’). 

(c) THE JOHANNINE GOSPEL. —The Fourth Gospel has 

45. Jn.: been the subject of various (i. ) hypotheses 

A th hi of authorship. The internal evidence for 

aoe these (apart from direct statements) is 
derivable from (ii.) names, allusions, etc. ; (iii.) style ; 
(iv.) structure. 

(i.) Hypotheses of auihorship.—The Gospel states that 
(2120 24) ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’ is the witness 
and writer? of ‘these things,’ adding ‘and we know 
that his witness is true.’ A comparison of several 
other passages leads (by a process of elimination) to the 
inference that the author—writing perhaps with some 
co-operation or attestation of others—was John the son 
of Zebedee. But the belief that the apostle originated 
the Gospel is compatible with a conviction that he did 
not compose or write it insits present shape. 

1 E.g. xpdBarros, xoAAvBurnjs, merrexds (as used in Mk. 143). 

2 The text is uncertain. There may have been originally a 
distinction between ‘the witness’ and ‘the writer’: 2031 has 
simply ‘hath been written,’ and 1935 simply ‘hath witnessed.’ 
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For example, the teaching of the aged apostle may have been 
taken up by a disciple or ‘interpreter,’ and may have been 
me ae published by the latter, as Peter’s is said to have 
been recorded and circulated by Mark (see below, § 65), 
Peter’s ‘interpreter.’ If, as Irenæus says, John the apostle 
wrote the Apocalypse about A.D. 96, the difference of style 
between that and the Gospel would necessitate a very lon 
interval to admit even a possibility that he wrote the latter. 
Suppose the apostle to have been ninety, or, say, only eighty- 
five, when he wrote the Apoc., and concede an interval of only 
ten years to allow him to learn a new kind of Greek, change his 
vocabulary, and adopt a new style, new thoughts, and a new 
tone, yet this brings us to ro6 a.D. and the apostle to the age of 
a hundred or ninety-five. Is it probable that one so aged could 
retain powers of memory and expression suffiatent for the mental 
construction, or even the literary expression, of a work in which, 
as will be shown, every word is weighed and every detail 
adapted to a spiritual purpose? The improbability is increased 
by the tradition (reported by Jerome) that towards the close of 
his life the venerable apostle had to be carried into the midst of 
the congregation and could do no more than repeat over and 
over again the injunction ‘ Love one another.’ 

If this was so, John’s Gospel would nevertheless continue to 
be preached, probably by one or more of his ‘elders,’ preaching 
in his name, say from A.D. 98 to A.D. 110 or A.D. 115. Then it 
becomes easy to understand how the individuality of an 
‘interpreter’ may have combined with the force of new cir- 
cumstauces—attacks from philosophers without, conflicts with 
incipient Docetism within—to mould the oral Johannine Gospel 
into its present shape, first without an appendix, and then, when 
the nominal author had passed away (say A.D. 108), with the 
additional chapter that, in effect, alludes (2123) to his death. 
Who this ‘ Elder’ or ‘interpreter’ may have been we cannot now 
discuss.2 For the present it must suffice to point out that, as 
the Muratorian Fragment enrolls among the canonical books 
the Wisdom of Solomon, though admitting it to have been 
written not by Solomon but by Solomon’s friends ‘ in his honour,’ 
so a pupil and ‘interpreter’ of John, committing to writing a 

ohannine Gospel, might deem it a merit to ignore his own part 
in the composition, and to impute it as a whole to his master 
and teacher. The alternative was to do as Lk. had done: to 
use ‘I’ and ‘me’ in the preface, and to explain that the writer 
had received his doctrine from the apostle. That, however, was an 
innovation. The first two Gospels had given no signs of author- 
ship. The Fourth Gospel differs from the Third in method, 
arrangement, and system, as well as in matters of fact and views 
offact. Lk.’s novel precedent might even stimulate the Johannine 
‘interpreter ’ to merge his own authorship in that of the apostle, 


or, rather, in that of ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ and whom | 


he perhaps regards as a pattern and type of true discipleship. 

Some of these points will be more fitly discussed 
under External Evidence. What has been said above 
is intended to guard the reader against assumptions 
fatal to unprejudiced criticism. 

For example, it is commonly assumed (1) that the author 
must be an eye-witness or a forger ; (2) that if he knows soe 
things not known to the Synoptists he must know everything 
known to an apostle and must ġe an apostle; (3) that the 
minute details with which the narrative abounds are signs of an 
eye-witness with a taste for the picturesque, and of an ear-witness 
with a keen sense of the dramatic.3 On the contrary, (x) if the 
writer is a disciple regarding himself as the pen of a teacher, he 
is not to be regarded as a forger ; (2) if the writer received from 
John the apostle some things not known to the Synoptists, it 
does not follow that he received everything, still less that he 
must himself be an apostle ; (3) if, among a vast store of details 
of name and number (such as might naturally drop from the lips 
of a very old man in oral accounts of reminiscences) he selected 
those which lent themselves to a symbolical meaning, it does 
not follow that he was an eye-witness or ear-witness; and it 
may even be that he would have regarded picturesqueness as 
an impertinence approximating to profanity in one who was 
attempting to write a Gospel that should be a New Testament 
‘Scripture.’ 

(ii) Evidence from Names, etc.—Here we consider 


(a) Names, (B) Numbers, and (y) Quolations.4—(a) Names 


1 The Apocalypse contains much internal evidence (e.g. the 
reference to cheap wine and dear corn in Rev. 66) for placing at 
least part of the work in the reign of Domitian. The ancient 
external evidence for the Domitian date is singularly strong. Cp 
APOCALYPSE. 

2 See Joun, Son OF ZEBEDEE. If it was John the Elder—a 
contemporary who, as Eusebius (iii. 396) tells us, was confused 
with the apostle—the imputation of the Gospel to John the 
apostle might be more easily explained. 

3 Some critics actually extend this last inference to the 
dialogue with the Samaritan woman at which zo disciple was 
present! 

4 In order to appreciate what follows, the reader must re- 
member (1) that every name, number, detail, and even syllable 
in Scripture, was generally supposed in Rabbinical tradition to 
have some spiritual significance ; (2) that this significance or 
symbolism was reduced to a system by the Alexandrian Jews 
(see Siegfried and Drummond on Pile); (3) that Jn. (as will 
be shown in foot-notes to this section) was familiar with the 
Philonian teaching. 
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of places in Jn. divide themselves into two classes: 
first, the well known ; second, the ob- 
scure and contested. Concerning the 
former, Jn. may be shown to write 
mostly from biblical, or literary, not from local, know- 
ledge. The latter he mentions only when they are 
adapted for symbolism. j 

For example: (1) that Jesus (820) ‘spake in the Treasury’ is an 
error (so far as we know) arising from a supposition that what 
held in the days of Nehemiah (1037-39, and cp Neh. 135) held 
also in the time of Christ ;? that Be temple was built in (220) 
‘forty and six years’ was a false inference? from Ezra lr about 
the second temple. (2) That Jesus (18 1) crossed the Kidron may 
very well have happened; but the fact appears to be introduced 
as a parallel to David, who similarly (2 S, 1523) crossed the 
Kidron in mourning to return in triumph. (3) The mention of 
the cornfields of Sychar, or Shechem, far from implying an eye- 
witness, might have been made by any reader of Philo (1471) 
familiar with Gen. 4915. (4) Dialogues between a Samaritan 
and a Jew about ‘this mountain’ (Gerizim) as compared with 
Mount Sion, existed among the Talmudists, and it was the 
custom to place the scene at the foot of the former near Shechen.3 
SYCHAR (g.v.) appears to have been an opprobrious name for 
Shechem (see $ 54, y); it adapted itself to the dialogue on ‘the 
living water.’ (5) As for the alleged familiarity with Capernaum 
and its ‘sea,’ it reduces itself to this, that the writer knew 
Capernaum to be on the sea-shore, so that people would ‘go 
down’ to it, and knew that the sea was large enough to allow 
men to row—under stress of weather and not necessarily in a 
straight direction—for (619) ‘twenty-five or thirty furlongs.’ 

Passing to ‘obscure and contested ' places, we find (6) in (323) 
‘ Enon near to Salim’ [the var. loc. ‘Salem’ is cited] (i.e., Foun- 
tains near to Peace’), a reference to the Baptist’s purification by 
water as a preparation for the higher purification EMEL edek, 
king of Salem (or Peace)—i.e., Christ. Cp Sarım. As for (7) 
the corrupt passage 4 relating to Bethesda, Bethzatha, or Beth- 
saida, the most probable supposition is that Jn. wished to 
describe some place of bathing or purification in Jerusalem, 
that the Jews themselves (Wetst. ad doc.) called a bathing 
place by the Greek-derived name fvobaté (‘sheep-pool’), and 
that a kindred name appeared to be applied to a pool in Jeru- 
salem by Nehemiah.5 Lastly (8), the pool of Siloam, and its 
spiritual interpretation—which Jn. introduces in the healing of 
the man born blind, the type of the converted Gentile world— 
would be known to every reader of Is. 86, 


(8) Numbers.—If the man at Bethesda represents 
sinful Israel, his 38 years of waiting might correspond to the 38 
years that elapsed before Israel (Deut. 2 14) ‘went 

47. Its over the Brook Zered.’6 The 153 fish, according 
numbers. to Philonian principles,? would mean (as explained 
by Augustine) the Church as evolved from the 

Law and the Spirit. The 6 water-pots ‘containing 2 or 3 firkins 
apiece’ (after the Jews’ manner of purifying) represent the 
inferior dispensation of the week-days—z.e., the Law—preparing 


46. Jn.’s proper 
names. 


Further, how little security there is that names would be 
accurately preserved in passing from Hebrew to Greek (not to 
speak of the gulf dividing an oral tradition from Gospels written, 
say, A.D. 65-110) may be seen by comparing two fools of GB 
in the circumstances most favourable to accuracy, viz., where 
both translate the same Hebrew original by which errors 
might be corrected. Cp (a) 2 Ch. 35815 with (4) r Esd. 18 
15: (a) lemà (č) Hovnàos, v.8: (a) Amar, [derOwp (4) Zaxapras, 
EéSecvovs, v. r5. Similar discrepancies abound in x Esd. and Aod 
It was inevitable that variations in obscure Gospel names should 
abound at the beginning of the second century, leaving it open 
to the writer to choose that form which seemed most suitable, 

l Neh. 1039 might give the impression that ‘the children of 
Israel,’ when bringing their offerings into ‘the Chambers,’ were 
allowed to enter the treasure-house. Mk. 1241 (‘over against 
the Treasury’) is correct, and so is Josephus (B/ v. 52, Ant. 
xix. 61). But no unofficial person was, in Christ’s time, allowed 
‘in the Treasury.’ 

2 See the Classical Review, '94, pp. 89-93, and the Chronology 
of Eusebius (ii. 81) A pious Jew would regard Herod as re- 
pairing, not as ‘building,’ the temple. A historian would say, 
with Josephus (Az#. xv. 115), that Herod built his part of the 
temple ‘in eight years,’ 

3 Hor. Hebr. on Jn. 420. 

4 The RV rendering ‘by the sheep (gate)’ is unsupported by 
any instance of a similar ellipse in Greek literature, and is in- 
directly condemned by Eusebius and Jerome. è 

5 See Neh. 315 @, ‘the pool of the fleeces for the shearin 
of the king.’ ‘Sheep’ in Philo (1170) represent the irrationa 

assions. The sick man in Jn. typifies sinful Israel (Jn. 514 
sin no more’) waiting for the intermittent purification of the 
Law (typified by the intermittent pool). 

6 ‘Thirty-eight ' does not occur in the whole of the Bible except 
in these two places. 

7 The Law=10 (the ten commandments); the Spirit (Rev. 14 
81 etc.)=7. According to Philo (110), the fulfilment of any 
potentiality, say 3, is 1+-2+3; the fulfilment of 4 is r+2+3+4. 
The fulfilment of 10+7 (or 17) is r+2+3... +17, ie. 1§3:— 
absurd of course to modern readers, but a systematic Seat of 
Philonian interpretation, and not thought absurd by Augustine. 
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the way for the perfect dispensation of the Sabbath—i.e., the 
Gospel 1—of which the wedding feast at Cana is a type. Peter 
(218) swims over 200 cubits,? a number that represents (Philo 
on Gen.522) repentance. The ‘five porches’ in Bethesda 
represent the five senses of unredeemed humanity—z.e., the 
unregenerate passions—and so the ‘five husbands’ of the Woman 
of Samaria represent what Philo calls ‘the five seducers,’ who 
lead the soul from its union with God. 


(y) Quotations.—Quotations from OT (rare in the 
Gospel, and non-existent in the Epistle) are condensed 
and adapted to the context. Almost all 

ag kia oT differ both from the Hebrew and from the 
py eeeeraeeee LXX, even where these agree. For the 
most part, Jn. quotes the OT as illustrating funda- 


mental tendencies or pointing to types. 

The words (10 34) ‘I said ye are gods’ are taken to indicate 
that all men who have received ‘the Word of God’ are in some 
sense divine. (817) ‘The testimony of two men is true’ means 
that in the spiritual world, as in the material, experience is the 
test of truth; so that he who can produce the results he aims at 
is proved to be—so far as the province of the action extends—in 
the region of truth, having the testimony of ‘¢wo’ (himself and 
God, or himself and Nature). From first to last this Gospel 
abounds in allusions to the OT and is permeated with Jewish 
tradition, but the author seems to have shared in the growing 
dissatisfaction felt by Jews with the LXX at the beginning of 
the second century, and to have been largely influenced by 
Christian traditions of free quotation.4 


(iii. ) Style. —The Fourth Gospel abounds in iteration 

~—sometimes (a) double, sometimes (8) triple, sometimes 

(y) of the same statement expressed 

49. Its style. positively and negatively—quite different 
from anything in the Synoptists. 


(l 20) ‘ He confessed, and (y) denied not, but (a) confessed’; 
(820 f.) ‘everyone that doeth ill . . . cometh not to the light 
. .. but he that doeth the truth (y) cometh to the light’; (10 
7 9) ‘I am the door of the sheep. . . I am (a) the door.’ (a) In 
the Baptist’s testimony, and at the beginning of the Gospel, the 
iteration (with or without slight variation) is often twofold—e.g., 
13133 ‘I knewhim not’ (twice), and cp 331 4234 639. 635 48 
etc. (8) But not infrequently—with the aid of question and answer, 
or other slight variations, which have a meaning besides break- 
ing the sense of monotony—the effect of a threefold iteration is 
produced, as when Jesus is predicting his Resurrection (16 16- 
19), where the words ‘A little while and ye shall see me,’ are 
repeated thrice, and ‘a little while’ seven times. So the words 
of Mk. and Mt. ‘(cometh) after me’—rejected by Lk.—are 
converted by Jn. (1152730) into a triple testimony from the 
Baptist to the pre-existence of Christ. 

Westcott rightly calls attention to the triple repetition of 
‘these things’ in 1216, where the allusion is to an unconscious 
fulfilment of prophecy ; but in fact the Gospel abounds with such 
instances (3 3-7 6 54-57 855 1015-18 1613-16 1334 4); and some- 
times the repetition refers not to words but to acts. Thrice did 
Jesus (7 28 37 12.44) ‘cry aloud (éxpafev)’: thrice (65 11 41 17 1) 
raise his eyes to heaven, and always as a prelude to some 
sublime mystery of act or utterance. The writer implies that 
Ui manifested himself to the disciples after the Resurrection 

y many signs; but he selects three, and, of the last, he says 
(21 r4) ‘ This is now the third time...’ 

Numerical groupings, in threes, fives, sevens, etc., are frequent 

E E E RS E EN 


l For this mention of 6, in connection with 2 and 3, cp Philo 
223r: ‘The number 6... composed of 2x3, having the odd 
as male, and the even as female, whence originate those things 
which are according to the fixed laws of nature. . . What the 
number 6 generated, that the number 7 exhibited in full 
perfection.’ 

2 The number 200 occurs again (67) in the old tradition 
derived from Mk. 637: ‘two hundred pennyworth of bread.’ 
This is a good instance to show how Jn. may (as often elsewhere) 
have retained an old tradition that adapted itself to spiritual 
interpretation, as if to say, ‘ Not all the repentance in the world 
could suffice to uy bread to feed the Church; it must be 
received as the /ree gift of God.’ On the other hand, in 
mentioning (125) ‘three hundred pence’ (see Philo on Gen. 6 15), 
Judas Iscariot unconsciously (like Caiaphas, 11 49), testifies to 
the completeness of ‘the offering of sweet savour’ which 
represents (as 300 does in Philo) the harmony between God and 
man, or the symmetrical body of Humanity, so that it is here 
appropriate to the perfect sacrifice of Christ, and the consequent 
unity of the ones in his body. 
fics us) 24 appears at first sight to resemble Mt.’s quotations 
in being an instance of minute and exact fulfilment. But the 
‘vesture’ is the Church, which is not to be ‘rent,’ and there is 
also a reference to the Logos, which keeps the Church together 
(Phil. 1562) ‘Nor shall he rend his garments (Lev. 2110), for 
the Logos of the spiritual Universe .. . keeps all its parts in 
union, 

4 Perhaps also he did not know Hebrew enough to render 
the OT with that exact accuracy which was attempted soon 
after his days in the version of Aquila. That a writer might be 
familiar with Hebrew tradition but not with the Hebrew language, 
is proved by the example of Philo. 
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in the Talmudists; and something similar has been indicated 
($ 34.2.) as present in Mt. But in Jn. we find 
60. Jn. & repetition rather than grouping. Now Jn. differs 
‘witness.’ from the Synoptists (and shows some resemblance 
to the Apocalypse) in being from first to last a 
‘witness,’ whether from the Remagelist, or the Baptist, or the 
Son, or the Father; and it expressly distinguishes between 
(3 12) ‘earthly things’ and ‘heavenly things,’ to both of which 
Christ ‘bears witness.’ Hence we are led to ask whether Jn.’s 
twofold iteration may not be a kind of verbal image of the 
principle that ‘ The testimony of fwo sen is true’ (referring to 
the earthly witness of the Son attested by the co-operation of 
the Father), Again, the occurrence of threefold iteration in 
references to the Resurrection and other mysteries, recalls the 
mention (in the Epistle) of the ‘ TAree that bear witness on 
earth,’ (x Jn.5 7/2) ‘the Spirit, and the Water, and the Blood,’ 
which three ‘make up the one.’ Here the witness, though ‘on 
earth,’ yet testifies to a ‘heavenly’ mystery, namely, to the 
essence and redeeming powers of Christ. Thus, once more, we 
are led to ask whether this juxtaposition of twofold and three- 
fold iteration may be neither accident nor tautological blemish, 
but the result, partly of a style formed in the schools of Jewish 
thought, partly of a deliberate purpose to direct the spiritual 
reader to distinguish between the things of earth and those of 
heaven. And the question is almost changed into an affirmative 
inference, when we find Philo commenting on the distinction 
(1284) between the Lord’s speaking ‘once’ or ‘twice, and 
declaring—in allusion to Deut. 1915 (‘fwo witnesses or three’) 
—that (1243) ‘A holy matter is proved by ¢hree witnesses.’ 1 

Probably, also, the combination of positive and negative was 
based on principles of Midrash.2 

It may be objected that such a style would be highly 
artificial, whereas Jn.'s style is simplicity itself. But, 

in the first place, what might seem 

51. Its ‘ficial f ht D d 

ambiguities artificial for us might be a secon 

* nature for those bred amid Jewish and 

Alexandrian traditions of the interpretation of the OT; 

and, in the second, though Jn.’s words are as simple as 

those of Tennyson's Zz Jfemoriam, his style is not 
simple. 

There are more ambiguities in Jn. than in all the rest of the 
Gospels put together,3 so that sometimes it might almost seem 
as if he intended to leave his readers to choose between several 
possible meanings, or even to decide, according to their impres- 
sions, whether the Evangelist or some other is speaking. 
Moreover he abounds in subtle variations—impossible to render 
in English, and wholly wanting in the Synoptists—between 
Greek words such as: (21 15 sg.) þið and ayara (‘Simon,.. . 


1 Cp Hor. Hebr.184 for a quaint illustration of the ‘twice’ 
and ‘thrice’ (the ‘twice’ apparently denoting earthly confirm- 
ation, and the ‘thrice’ the ‘holy matter’). Siegfried (p. 168) 
gives as a Philonian rule, that ‘Scripture points to a deeper 
meaning by doubling an expression,’ and adds that this is ‘a 
principle of Midrash.’ It might be a mere accident that Jn. 
rejects the Synoptic ‘(Jesus) answering said’ and always prefers 
‘answered and said.’ But note that, in the Synoptists, Christ 
always says ‘Verily’; in Jn., always ‘Verily, Verily.’ Both 
can hardly be right; for who can believe that Christ used 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, and that the Synoptists 
by a mere accidental coincidence, rejected all the sayings that 
contained the latter, whilst Jn. rejected all that contained the 
former? Yet, if Jn. added the second ‘ verily’ without additional 
meaning, he was guilty of tautology, which Philo calls (1529) 
the vilest kind of ‘macrology’ (uaxpoAoyias tò fhavàórarov 
eidos, ravToAoyiav), denying its existence in the OT. Moderns 
may think this a trifle; but the question is, not what they think, 
but what was thought by a Jew A.D. 95-115. To him, no word 
in ‘Scripture’ could be trifling. 

This distinction between the heavenly and the earthly, repre- 
sented by threefold and twofold rhythms, is perceptible at the 
very outset (11), where the ¢A4ree clauses about the Logos, 
followed by their summary in one clause—suggesting the Three 
‘heavenly’ Witnesses, who are One—are followed by the 
account of the ‘man, named John,’ of whom it is ¿wice said 
that he (17/4) ‘came to bear witness of the light.’ 

2 On the Positive and Negative, see the Canon of Sokar, a 
treatise of suspicious origin but containing very ancient elements 
—(Gratz, Mist. 416), ‘All laws of the Torah . . . resolve 
themselves into the mysteries of the masculine and the feminine 
principle (positive and negative). Only when both parts meet 
together does the higher unity arise.’ As regards what may be 
called the Canon of the Twofold witness, see Schöttg. (2 362) 
(on Ex. 31 16): ‘It (the Sabbath) is mentioned ¢wice because of 
the Shechinah adove and below,’ i.e., in Johannine language, to 
attest it in the name of the Son and of the Father: and see the 
comment on Gen. 51 (čb. 1671): ‘ Behold wo Adams are named 
in this section: one is the mystical celestial, the other is the 
mystical terrestrial.’ So Philo (on Ex. 2513 14) speaks of ‘duo 
verba divina’ or ‘ duplicis mundi rationes.' 

3 The first chapter alone suffices to prove this (1 359 15 16 
50). Especially difficult is it to decide whether his verbs are 
used affirmatively, interrogatively, or imperatively (539 1219 
141 1518 27 16 31 2029); and his ort may often mean Ghat" or 
‘ because’ (8 21 5 28 7 52 etc.). 
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lovest [ayamgs] thou me?’ followed by ‘Simon, .. . art thou 
my friend [prr«ets]?’) and (24.) ola and ywaoKw (‘ Thou Anowest 
{oiéas] that I am thy friend [¢:Aw)’ followed by ‘Thou Anowes? 
[oléas] all things, thou xxderstandest [y.veoxers] that I am thy 
friend [p:A®]’). Similar distinctions are drawn between the 
meanings of wow and mpdcow, between Oewpety, syerOar, idety 
and ney, and between the aorist, and present, and subjunc- 
tive.l All these are natural in an Alexandrian Jew familiar with 
Philonian philosophy and so long habituated to Greek as to 
be able to play on its words and utilise to the utmost its minute 
differences of grammatical expression. 


(iv.) Séruciure.—(a) The Gospel, as a whole,—The 
Fourth Gospel (Westc. on Jn. 121) ‘begins and closes 
with a sacred week.’ The ‘week’ has 


Bams tio to be deduced from a careful reading of 
the context. But this is a characteristic 
pegucture: of the Gospel, distinguishing it from the 
Apocalypse. In the latter, symbolism is on the sur- 


face; in the former, latent. The word ‘seven’ occurs 
about fifty-five times in the Apocalypse (e.g., ‘seven 
Spirits,’ ‘stars,’ ‘angels,’ ‘ vials,’ etc.); in the Gospel 
never. None the less, as might be expected in a work 
that opens with the words ‘in the beginning,’ so as to 
suggest a parallel with the seven days of Creation and 
Rest, the thought of the perfect ‘seven’ pervades all 
Jn.’s highest revelations of the divine glory.? 

There are seven miracles or ‘signs.’ There is a sevenfold 
witness (West. xlv.) of (1) the Father, (2) the Son, (3) the Son's 
works, (4) Scripture, (5) the Forerunner, (6) the Spirit, (7) the 
Disciples. In the final discourse—a Deuteronomy in which 
Jesus reviews his ‘testimony,’ the clause raðra AeAGAnKa Upty 
(which occurs nowhere else in the Gospels) is repeated seven 
times. So is the noun ‘love’ (which the Epistle mentions as 
the very Name of God).3 Lastly, the sacred words, I AM, 
used (8 58) absolutely to represent the eternal being of the Son, 
are combined with seven predicates, to represent seven revela- 
tions : (1) the Bread, (2) the Light, (3) the Door, (4) the Good 
Shepherd, (5) the Resurrection and the Life, (6) the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, and (7) the true Vine. 

(4) The Details.—(1) The Prologue is based on 
ancient traditions, describing * Wisdom as having taken 
part with God from the beginning in the 
creation, and predicting the accomplish- 
ment of God's ‘truth and grace,’ and the ‘ tabernacling’ 
of his glory among men. ‘These traditions Jn. con- 
centrates on Christ. Only, instead of calling him 
Wisdom, he prefers the term Word,® more commonly 
used in the OT. 

The Synoptists begin their Gospels by saying in effect (Mk.) 
‘The beginning of the Gospel of ee Christ . . . was John? 
(éyévero "Ilwavvys),’ or by tracing the descent of Jesus to (Mt.) 
Abraham, or (Lk.) Adam. Jn. goes farther back, saying that 
the Word ‘was (jv) in the beginning, and. . . was God,’ and 
that the ‘man’ John merely (Westc. on Jn. 16) ‘avose, or came 
into existence (eyévero).’ He then turns to nature and history. 
‘What has been (yéyover) in the Word,’ he says, ‘ was (jv) Life, 


53. Prologue. 


1 E.g. 10 38: tva yvarte kal ywwoxyre ‘that ye may know and 
growin knowledge.’ A difference is also kept between morevwort 
and motevowo. 

2 There are indications that Jn., in writing his Gospel about 
the New Genesis or regeneration of man, had in view the 
Great Announcement of Simon Magus, who (see below, § 91), 
allegorising the Pentateuch, discerned in the five books a refer- 
ence to the five senses, and in the whole a description of the 
second creation. lf so, it is to the point to remember that the 
Talmudists (Schottg. ii. 363) found a mystical meaning in the 
sevenfold repetition of ‘the cloud’—z.e., the Shechinah—in the 
Pentateuch. 

3 Owing to the variation of MSS, it is impossible to speak 
with certainty as to the repetition of 6 @eds as the subject, repre- 
senting the divine Creator. There is fair evidence, however, 
for its sevenfold repetition, and still better for that of ëv in the 
words of Jesus, expressing the divine unity. 

4 Prov. 81-36 Job 2812-28. The latter declares that God 
alone ‘hath seen and declared (etéev xat edyyjoaro)’ wisdom. 

5 Mic. 7 20 Ps, 859-11. 

6 Thus he leaves it an open question—to be answered in what 
follows concerning the person of Christ—as to the #a¢uve of the 
Word. ‘Wisdom’ would have closed the question by giving it 
a too narrow answer. Note that Jn., alone of the Evangelists, 
never uses the word ‘wisdom, though it is found (four times) 
in the Apocalypse. He regards God as a Spirit, permeating, 
attracting, and harmonising all that zs, and especially all that 
zs in the sphere of righteousness. To call such a being 
t Wisdom’ would be bathos. In the Epistle he prefers ‘ Love.’ 

7 WH, vol. i., on Mk. 11, say that ‘several fathers’ 
connected the words thus, and this is far the least harsh con- 
nection, whether the parenthesis (1 24) be considered genuine 
or not. 
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and the Life was (ñv) the Light of men.’!1  Alluding to the 
name by which the Jews called the Messiah (the Comer, ò épx6- 
evos), Jn. tells us that the Light has been ever from the = 
ginning (19) ‘coming’ to the world, but that at last, as the 
Psalmist had predicted, the Word ‘tabernacled’ among men, 
and they beheld his “glory. But what ‘glory’? Not that of 
material splendour, but that of ‘grace and truth.’2 These words 
introduce a parallelism with the OT.3 The same Logos wbo 
has given fot and life to men has also given ‘grace’and ‘truth’ 
to Israel ; (117) ‘The Law was given through Moses, the grace 
(thereof) and the #ruťk (thereof) were through Jesus Christ.’ 4 
See TRUTH. 

Having prepared us by a parenthesis (114, ‘the glory as of 
an only-begotten’) to conceive of an ‘only-begotten,’ and of a 
‘glory’ in the unity of divine love, exceeding all Hebraic notions 
of the splendour of prophetic signs or visions, and all Hellenic 
notions of wisdom, he now concludes by saying that it is not 
(as Job had said) God who has ‘declared’ Wisdom, it is (1 18) 
the Only-begotten in the bosom of the Father who has ‘ declared 
(¢ényjoaro)’ God. 

(2) The Bridegroom.—This section contains the 
Doctrine of Water: 1st, the Water of the Law super- 
seded by the Wine of the Gospel; 
2nd, the Water of Purification ‘from 
above’; 3rd, the Water of Life that 
quenches the soul's thirst. ‘The three scenes of these sub- 
sections are severally Galilee, Jerusalem, and Samaria. 

(a) Galilee. After a period of (1293543 21) six 
days comes the wedding-feast at Cana,5 where Jesus, the un- 
acknowledged Bridegroom of the Church, after first doing justice 
to the ‘purification of the Jews,’ bids his ministers draw forth 
from the well§ the water which the Governor of the Feast pro- 
nounces the best wine.7 


(8) Jerusalem. The next act of the Bridegroom 


54. Doctrine of 
water. 


1 For the connection, cp Ps. 369, ‘ With thee is the fountain 
of “fe; in thy ight shall we see light.’ Also note the distinction 
between that which ‘has been and is (yéyovev)’ în the Logos, 
and that which ‘came into being (¢yévero)’ through the Logos. 
The former is permanent, the latter transient. This distinction 
is lost in the punctuation of the AV, ‘was not anything made 
that was made.’ 

2 Ps. 859-11, after mentioning ‘glory,’ ‘tabernacle,’ ‘mercy’ 
or ‘grace,’ and ‘truth,’ goes on to personify these virtues and to 
describe Truth as ‘rising up’ from the earth, and Righteous- 
ness as ‘looking down ' from heaven, This enables us to under- 
stand the spiritual meaning of (Jn.151) ‘the angels of God 
ascending and descending on the Son of man.’ They are ‘grace 
and truth,’ ‘ peace and righteousness,’ looking down from heaven 
and rising up from earth. Thus was fulfilled the promise im- 
plied in (Gen, 28 12) the vision of Bethel when Jacob rested on 
the stone which was afterwards ‘anointed (xptords),’ the type 
(Just. Tryph. 86) of Christ. Probably ófa ws (for Sofa 
ws) should be read with the Valentinians (Iren. 185), cp Orig. 
Cels. 668, where the context necessitates Sééa, though the text 
has been conformed to T.R. 

3 Light corresponds to ‘truth,’ as every Jew would feel who 
thought of the high priest's Urim and Thummim (‘light’ and 
‘truth’), and of Ps. 43 3, ‘Send out thy ght and thy truth. 
Again, the life of man, says the Psalmist (30 5), is in God’s 
cour (OeAjpatt, more often xdprs).’ Hence, what, from the 
point of view of nature, may be called ‘light and life,’ will be, 
from the point of view of the Law, ‘truth, and favour, or grace 
(xapts). 

4 Cp. Barn. 56, ‘the prophets Aaving their grace from him, 
i.e., Christ.’ For the curious expression (116) ‘grace for grace’ 
they apparently ‘grace following grace,’ ñg., one ‘grace’ or 
‘favour, after another—cp PAilo, 1342, ‘constantly bestowing 
his graces one after another (€xouevas aAAnAwy)’ (possibly 
based on some Jewish tradition about the repetition of ‘grace’ 
in connection with [Zech. 47} ‘the head stone,’ © ivdmmra 
xaperos Xapira av7ys. h 

5 Origen takes Cana(h) to mean ‘purchased possessions '; 
but it might mean (g3p) ‘jealous’ or ‘zealous,’ a word applied 
only to Yahwè as the husband of Israel. The meaning ‘zeal’ or 
‘jealousy’ suits the context, and also (217), ‘The zea? of thine 
house,’ etc. 

8 ‘From the well,’ not from the ‘ vessels.” So Westc. ad loc. 

7 Philo, 1 296: ‘he that hath received from God, directly (or 
indirectly, through an angel), draughts of wine (axpdrov), will 
not drink out of a cistern.’ See also his comment on Gen. 167, 
and his description of the Therapeutz as (2485) ‘intoxicated 
(ueOvaGevres)’ with the wine of the divine love of God. Ad 
also (1103) ‘Melchizedek' bringing forth bread and ‘wine 
instead of water,’ and (1683) ‘the truly great High Priest, the 
Cupbearer of God, who, having received the draughts of grace, 
gives them in turn, pouring forth the libation in its fulness, 
namely himself.’ or the ‘six’ vessels and the ‘two or 
three firkins,’ see above, § 47. According to Westcott’s view, 
adopted above, the water 7 the vessels “remained water,’ but 
the water afterwards drawn from the well became wine; so 
that the filling of the vessels was a purely emblematic act. 
This fact, the context, the structure of the Gospel, and the 
traditions of Philo, combine to indicate that the whole of the 
narrative is spiritual and emblematic. 
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is to attempt to win back and purify the unfaithful 
daughter of Jerusalem, typified by the temple. The 
Synoptists, from the human standpoint, describe the 
temple as ‘a den of robbers’; Jn. 216, as a ‘ place of 
merchandise (éumópiov).’ 

Herein Jn. seems to be following the prophets, who called 
Tyre (Ez. 273 Is.2317) ‘a place of merchandise (€umdprov)’ of 
the nations—z.¢., as ihe Hebrew in the latter passage expresses 
it, she ‘played the Zardot.' To Jn. the greedy ‘merchandise’ 
of the priestly monopolists in the temple appeared a kind of 
‘idolatry’ (cp. Col. 3 5)—#.e., unfaithfulness to the Bridegroom 
—and he represents Jesus as devoured by ‘jealousy (gyAos)’ for 
the House of God—#.e., for the true Church (his bride and his 
body)—and as predicting that, even though men might destroy 
it, it should be raised up in ‘three days.’ 

Closely connected with this attempt to purify Jerusalem 
(Ezek. 16 15-35), ‘the harlot,’ comes the mention of a new birth 
by ‘water and the Spirit.’! It is introduced as a doctrine of 
‘earthly things’—z.e., asa rudimentary one—and in inculcating it 
Jn. seems to be assuming baptism with water, and zusisting on 
baptism with the Spirit also. The full purification, which 
requires ‘blood’ (x abe ‘the Spirit and the water and the 
blood’) is yet to come; but it is faintly suggested by the (2 4) 
‘hour,’ and (3 14) ‘the (brazen) serpent.” 2 

(y) Samaria. From unfaithful Jerusalem the 
Bridegroom passes to unfaithful Samaria (the woman 
with the ‘five husbands’). She, too, like the House of 
Jacob of old (Jer. 213-25}, had played the harlot ‘ with 
many husbands,’ and had gone to the waters of Shihor?# 
to slake her thirst, having forsaken the Lord, ‘the 
fountain of living waters.’ 

The dialogue takes place near Jacob's well. In Philo, the 
‘well’ and the ‘fountain’ represent different stages of know- 
ledge. The well of Agar represents a lower stage than that of 
Rebecca; Rebecca (1249-55) supplies the camels from the 
‘well,’ but the servant from the ‘fountain,’ because the latter is 
(1255) ‘the holy word.’ The highest and best well of all is the 
Father of all, the Fountain of life, ever-/Zowing (aévaos).5 In 
Jn. we find a place called (45) Sychar or ‘drunkenness,’ prob- 
ably an opprobrious name for Shechem (see § 462), alluding 
to (Is. 28 r-7) ‘the drunkenness of Ephraim,’ but in any case 
suited to the moral of the dialogue. It is (45) ‘near the place 
that Jacob gave to Joseph his son.’ This is explained by Philo. 
Shechem (‘shoulder’) has two meanings; in connection with 
Gen. 49 15, where ‘a certain athlete’ becomes a ‘husbandman,’ 
it indicates ‘labour’; but when it is mentioned as given to 
Joseph, it means (192) ‘the bodily things which are the objects 
of the senses.’ Jesus (Jn. 46), ‘ wearied of his journey, saf thus 
at the well.’ So Philo (189) says that Moses ‘sat at the 
qvel?’—not in a cowardly retreat, but ‘like an athlete recover- 
ing breath’ for a new attack—an interesting parallel to the 
position of Jesus before his attack on Samaritan unbelief. It 
was (46) ‘about the sixth hour’—the hour described by Philo 
(on Gen. 181) as fittest for the revelation of divine truth. 
The woman of Samaria, coming to draw water from Jacob's 
well, received the rebuke from Jesus (418), ‘Thou hast had 
Jive husbands, and he whom thou now hast is not thy hus- 
band.’ Philo says (on Gen.36) that woman is symbolically 
“the sense (sensus),' and (1131) ‘ There are two husbands of the 
senses, one lawful, one a seducer’; but he proceeds to say that 
‘the seducer’ acts through the five senses; he also (1 563) con- 
nects ‘having many husbands’ (cp Jer. 223, moAvavdpiw) with 
‘having many gods,’ and speaks of (1609) those ‘enamoured of 
many gods,’ who know not the one Husband, namely God.8 


1 Cp the introductory words in the same passage of Ez.163/, 
‘Thus saith the Lord thy God unto Jerusalem. . . neither wast 
thou washed in water to cleanse thee; thou wast not salted. 
‘Salt’ is a symbol of the Spirit. Mk.949 speaks of ‘salting’ 
with ‘fire.’ 

2 See Philo, 180, on ‘the brazen serpent’ (the enemy of the 
serpent that came to Eve); it is (24. 315, 317) ‘the strongest 
virtue.’ For the apparently abrupt transition that ensues from 
‘the serpent’ to ‘the living water,’ see Philo, 1s2; ‘The one 
is healed by the brazen serpent, the other is caused to drink 
that most excellent draught, Wisdom, from the fountain which 
he brought forth from his own wisdom.’ 

3 The statement, that (Westc. Jz. p- Ix) ‘there can be no 
question as to the individuality of the discourse with the woman 
of Samaria,’ is perfectly true, if ‘individuality’ means unity of 
style and purpose. It is practically certain, however, that the 
dialogue did not actually occur in the exact words recorded by Jn. 
For (1) no disciple (48) was present ; and, even if we assume that 
the Evangelist received an account of the dialogue from Jesus 
himself, (2) both Jesus and the Woman of Samaria talk in Johan- 
nine style. The same applies to the dialogue with Nicodemus. 

4 T.e., ‘the Nile.’ 

5 Cp a tradition on Joel 3[4]18, Schdttg. 1361: ‘As the first 
G6él caused a well to spring up, so shall a second cause waters 
to spring up.’ 

6 What is the sixth husband (Jn. 418), ‘he whom thou now 
hast’? Philo speaks (26) of the ‘six powers’ of turbulence, 
namely, ‘the five senses and uttered speech,’ of which the last 
‘ prates with unbridled mouth of countless things that should not 
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The woman (Jn. 4 28) ‘left her water-pot (i8piav) and departed’ 
to carry news of the Messiah. Philo differs here, but in sucha 
way as to show that the ‘ water-pot’ is not a mere picturesque 
detail. He says that Rea) did not, like Agar, need 
the a&gxós, leather skin—ż.e., the body—to hold the water, but only 
the vépia, ‘ water-pot,’ which is a symbol of a heart that can 
hold the supreme draught. Jn.’s view may be that, as Rebecca 
needed not the aaxdés, so the woman of Samaria, who had risen 
a stage higher, needed not the úôpía, having received the in- 
dwelling spring of living water. 

The seed of the Gospel having been sown in Shechem, the 
associations of the piace are changed. It is connected no longer 
with Jacob but with Jesus (or with Jacob in his higher stage, as 
a type of Jesus); no longer with ‘the things of the senses,’ but 
with ‘the Husbandman.’1 Jesus bids the disciples ‘lift up their 
eyes’ to look on the fields ‘ white already’ with the results of 
his husbandry. Immediately the harvest begins. The Samari- 
tans come from the city. Some of them had believed in Jesus 
(439) on the testimony of the woman. But Philo says that it is 
characteristic of a false god to exist only ‘by report and con- 
vention, and the report moreover of a woman (l 258; axoj,, 
kai r@ vouiser@at, kai akoj) pévrot yuvatxés).’ Here it is added 
that afterwards the Samaritans (4 42) believed ‘no longer owing 
to the speaking (AaAcav) of the woman,’ but owing to the ‘ word 
(Adyov)’ of Christ. 

Jesus returns to Galilee and Cana. Thus the cycle 
of the Bridegroom ends in the place where it began, 
making way for the doctrine ot Bread. 

(3) The Bread of Life.2—-The healing of the sick man 
at Bethesda on the Sabbath, which represents the heal- 

ing of Israel—not unaccompanied with 
b5: a (5 14) warning that the work might be 

J undone—is followed by a statement? 
that the Son does nothing but what he sees the Father 
do. Hence, when he ‘lifts his eyes’* before the 
eucharistic sign of the giving of the bread, we are 
prepared to hear that what he gives, the Father is really 
giving. It is the bread from heaven. 

By placing the giving of Christ's flesh and blood early in the 
Gospel, and by introducing, much later, the one commandment 
of love, fulfilled by Christ on the Cross, Jn. gives the impression 
of a desire to discourage materialistic views of the Eucharist: 
(663) ‘The spirit it is that giveth life, the flesh profiteth 
nothing; the words that I have spoken unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.’ 5 : 


(4) The Light. —The doctrine of Light, though 
enunciated in the Prologue, and touched on (apparently 
5 not by Jesus but by the Evangelist) in 
56. The Light. 319-21, is not definitely set forth by 
Jesus till near the middle of the Gospel (812), ‘I am 
the light of the world.’ 
This revelation is described as being followed by a more active 
hostility in the enemies who now (8 37-44) seek to destroy him, 
revealing themselves as the children of the Destroyer. The 


depth of darkness (8 48: ‘thou hast a devil’) draws out the 
fullest light: (858 ‘Before Abraham was, I AM’). Then, upon 


be uttered.’ If Jn. wrote in part with a view to contemporary 
heresies, he might very well include that of Simon Magus, who 
is said in Acts (811) to have held the Samaritans at a very 
early period bound in his enchantments. Justin Martyr testifies 
to his influence in Samaria in the first half of the second century. 
More probably, however, it means, primarily, religious pride and 
ambition (leading to hatred of truth and moral goodness), Rev. 
13 5 ‘a mouth speaking great things,’ which some might identify 
with Simon Magus. 

1 Philo, i. 92 471, quoted above. 

2 For (Jn. 4 46-54) the healing of the nobleman s son compared 
with Mt.-Lk.’s healing of the centurion’s servant, see above 
(§ 17). BactAtkés may mean either ‘king's servant,’ or ‘king- 
like,” ‘princely.’ Origen (perhaps reading BagtAtoxos with D), 
regards the nobleman as representing Abraham, and the raising 
of the son as representing rhe action of the Logos in raising up 
Isaac, as if from the dead. If that is so, the three miracles of 
healing represent the action of the Logos (1) before the Law, (2) 
under the Law, (3) outside the Law. This ‘sign’ is wrought 
at Cana, and is (454) ‘the second.’ It terminates the section 
of the Bridegroom, and introduces that of health and food, or 
healing and the Bread of Life. 

3 Philo says that (1414) the First-born imitates the Father’s 
ways ‘looking to his archetypal patterns.’ 

4 Jesus thrice lifts his eyes (65 1141 171): when he (r) 
gives the Bread, (2) raises Lazarus, (3) offers the final sacrifice of 
praise and prayer to the Father. 

5 Words—but words received into the heart—not acts, nor 
miracles, are the climax of Christ’s life among his Disciples 
before the crucifixion. He washes their feet; but Judas, like 
the rest, is washed, and Judas is also expressly said by Jn. (not 
by the Synoptists) to have received ‘the sop.’ Neither act 
makes them (13 11) ‘ač clean.’ They are ‘clean’ (15 3) ‘ because 
of the word’ that he has spoken and they have received; 
Judas is not ‘clean’ because he has not received it. 
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an attempt to stone Jesus, he ‘was hidden (expdfy),! and 
went forth from the temple.’ This and a second (12 36) eclipse 
are ‘two witnesses’ against ‘the darkness’ that will not (15) 
‘apprehend the light.’ 

Next comes the healing of the Gentile world, typified 
by the man who was blind from his birth. 

As Naaman was sent to Jordan, so the blind man is sent to 
(97) the Pool of Siloam, which represents (Is. 86/2) the 
worship of the true God as distinct from the worship of 
false gods (see also Is.7322911362; /for. Hebr. 1365, 
8292). The Judaising inference that the Gentile world must be 
purified by Jewish waters—z.e., by the Law—is obviated by the 
statement—probably implying the supersession of the Law b 
(Gen. 49 10) Shiloh eee Siloam means ‘sent.’2 This sign is 
altogether different from the healing of the man at Bethesda 
(Israel), who is never said to believe, and who is threatened with 
penalty in case of relapse. The Gentile world (9 38) ‘ believes,’ 
so that this sign includes the creation of spiritual, as well as 
material, light. 


The section terminates with a denuneiation of the 
‘abiding’ sin of ‘the blind’ who profess to lead others 
and who say ‘we see." 3 

(5) The Life.—The mention of the ‘blind leaders' 
leads to the mention of the ideal Leader who ‘knows’ 

3 (i.e. loves) all that are his, and that, 
Bts IEG Lia too, individually (10 3 pwve? kar övopa), 
so that they are drawn towards him as the Good 


Shepherd who does not drive, but leads. * 
All the shepherds and deliverers of the world ‘that ‘came’ 
before the Logos are described as (108) ‘thieves and robbers,’ 5 


1 Westcott has no note here; but the second ‘hiding 
(éxpv¥By)’ in 1236 he translates ‘was hidden’ (not ‘hid himself’), 
and declares it to be ‘the result of the want of faith’ of Christ’s 
adversaries ; and he there refers to the present passage (8 59), 
as being apparently similar, The difficulty of this theor 
(‘ want of faith’) here will be at once detected by embodying it 
in the context: ‘They took up stones therefore, to cast at him, 
but Jesus was hidden from them as the result of their want 
of faith, and went out of the temple.’ 

Are there not “vo meanings: (1) one for spiritual readers (2) 
another for superficial? In (1), the meaning is that Christ was 
hidden from the soxz/s of his enemies, in (2), that he was hidden 
from their dodily eyes by divine intervention. The former is 
spiritual, but gives us no clear explanation of the way in which 
Jesus escaped. The latter is definitely miraculous, but not ne- 
cessarily spiritual. Jn. seems to leave it to his readers to choose. 
Perhaps he is here (as often) expressing dramatically what Lk. 
expresses non-dramatically (Lk. 19 42 éxpvfy ‘but now tey are 
hid from thine eyes’). (The meaning ‘hid himself,’ grammati- 
cally possible, is, from a Johannine standpoint, impossible.) 

2 Probably Jn. (as Grotius suggested) identified Siloam with 
the Shiloh of Gen. 4910; cp SHILOH. 

3 Cp Philo (1 382) on the two kinds of ignorance, of which the 
second fancies that it knows what it does not know, puffed up 
with a false notion of its own wisdom : this ‘ generates deliberate 
evil-doing (ex mpovoias adtxypata).’ It is this proud, complacent, 
and deliberate evil-doing (implying hatred and scorn of goodness), 
that is, in the Synoptists, unpardonable, and, in Jn., the sin 
that ‘abideth (wévec)'—7.e., cannot be effaced. (For pévet cp Jn. 
15 16 1 Cor. 13 13.) 

4 The true Shepherd and the true Husbandman (or Vine- 
dresser) are connected by Philo (1 300-305) in a disconrse about 
the husbandry, or tendance, of the soul. He distinguishes 
between the mere tiller of the ground (who is [74. 301] a ‘hire- 
ling’) and the real husbandman (who prunes, or encourages 

rowth, as the case may require). So (26. 304) the ‘shepherd’ 
is distinguished from the mere ‘keeper.’ Poets, he says (2d. 
306), call kings the shepherds of their people, but the title is 
rightly reserved for ‘the wise.’ The difference between Philo 
and Jn. is that the former makes no mention of ‘laying down 
life for the sheep.’ 

5 If the text is correct, ‘came (#A8ov)’ means (with allusion to 
the Comer, or Deliverer), ‘came in the character of the ideal 
Deliverer.’ Of Gideon, Barak, David, as of Abraham, Jn. 
would say that they (8 56) ‘saw Christ’s day '—z.e., they did not 
claim to be independent, but depended on the ideal Deliverer. 
But this does not explain mpd éuov ‘before me.’ We should 
expect ‘afart from me, or ‘setting themselves above me.’ 

A Hebrew original may have caused confusion between ‘be- 
fore (in time),’ ‘before (in estimation),’ and ‘in the place of.’ 
Cp Ex. 203 ‘defore me’ (mg., ‘beside me’) màýv, Job324 419 
‘before’ (mg., ‘like’). Or an original Gr. tradition, d6ga» 
éxortes dpxery mpd pot (cp Mk. 1042 Soxoivres dpxeww with 
parall.) might mean ‘before me,’ or ‘above me.’ Cp Justin, 
1 Apol. 12 (apxovres mpò THS AAYGEtas Stay rnb: Since 
Christ is ‘the Truth,’ mpd ris dAnOeias in Justin may represent 
a traditional version of the mpd éxov in Jn. Many authorities 
omit mpd epot owing to the perversion of the words by heretics. 
Justin may have adopted a new interpretation of them. 

Tatian č: and 14), gives the name of ‘robbers’ to ‘demons,’ 
and adds (18) ‘the admirable Justin has rightly denounced 
them as “‘rohbers”.’ Either he did not remember it in the 
Gospel, or he did not, at the time of writing, recognise the 
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because they, did not understand that ruling implies serving 
and even dying. The Shepherd (1012) ‘layeth down his life 
for the sheep’ (10 17) ‘ix order that it may be received again.’ 
In other words, the Resurrection, or attainment of life through 
death, is a law of the spiritual world, a part of the Father's will. 
Thus Jn. anticipates the objection that, if the Shepherd dies in 
conflict with ‘the wolf,’ the wolf is victorious. 

Later, the law is restated as the law of the Harvest: 
(12 24) ‘Except it (the grain) die, it abideth alone, but 
if it perish it bringeth forth much fruit;’ meantime, 
Jesus says (1038) that he has power to take up his 
life as well as to lay it down, and these words naturally 
prepare us for a ‘sign’ of this particular ‘power.’ 
Such a sign is afforded by the Resurrection of Lazarus. 

(6) The Raising of the Dead.—That marvellous cures (and, 
not improbably, revivifications) were wrought by the earliest 

58. Raisi Christians is indicated by the Pauline 

- RAISING Epistles, by indirect Talmudic testimony, 
of dead in and by early Christian traditions. There 
Gospels. are signs, however, of very early exaggera- 
tion arising from misunderstood metaphor. 
For example, Apollonius (Eus. v. 1814) alleges (170 A.D.) that 
John in Ephesus raised a dead man. How, we ask, did this 
escape earlier writers— Papias, for example, who records such 
an act of Philip, but not of John? The answer is to be found 
in Clem.Alex. (960), where the apostle, questioning an Elder 
about a young convert, receives the answer ‘He is dead.’ 
“What death?’ ‘He has died zo Ged.’ The apostle reconverts 
the youth, who becomes ‘a trophy of resurrection.’ Similarly, 
whereas the churches of Gaul speak of reconverted apostates as 
(Eus. v. 1 45) ‘the dead brought to life’ by the prayers of 
martyrs, Irenæus (ii. 31 2) says that, ere now, in the brotherhood, 
‘owing to sore need,’ many have been raised by the prayers of 
the Church, and this, literally; and it seems fighi probable 
that he has confused some metaphorical tradition.! The question 
arises, how early did such misunderstandings occur? ‘The 
wicked,’ says a Jewish tradition,? ‘though living, are termed 
dead, ‘Let the dead,’ says our Lord, ‘bury their dead.’ In 
Christ’s commission to the Twelve, Mt. (108) alone has ‘raise the 
dead,’ and afterwards (115) ‘the dead are raised.’ Yet Mt. de- 
scribes Jesus himself as revivifying no one except the daughter of 
pan concerning whom Mt. has written (9 24) ‘she is not dead 
ut sleepeth.’ See Jairus. It is probable that Mt. has here 
given the actual words of Jesus, or the closest approximation 
to them; they were perhaps omitted by Mk.-Lk. owing to their 
being first literalised and then regarded as difficult or erroneous. 
Lk. as well as Mk. records, it is true, (7 22) ‘the dead are raised’ ; 
but he meets the possible objection, ‘No dead have been raised,’ 
by inserting the raising of a widow's son (7 11-17) immediately 
before. Including Jairus's daughter, he might now plead that 
the raising of zwo persons justified the plural ‘are.’ But— 
besides the suspicion attaching to the absence of this narrative 
not only from Mk. but also from the parallel Mt. which closely 
agrees with Lk.—the story suggests a misunderstanding of 
metaphor. In 2 Esd. 943 7 there is a vision of a woman (Sion) 
sorrowing for the death of her ‘only son’ (the City or Temple). 
Christians would assert that Christ (Jn. 219) ‘raised up the 
Temple,’ or, in the language of Christian psalms and hymns, 
that he ‘raised up the only son of the sorrowing widow.’3 
Thus the possible influence of symbolism combines with other 
causes 4 to oblige us to reject as non-historical Lk.’s account of 
the raising of the widow’s son. See Nain, 


Gospel as authoritative. The saying has affinities to the Greek 
notion that the only lawful kingdom is that of the wise man (see 
Philo 2 38). 

1 (1) Eusebius, in quoting these words of Irenæus, prefixes to 
them (v. 7 1) ore ý, ‘that, as he says,’ which (though in ii. 176 
it introduces a statement attested by ‘the canonical Acts of the 
Apostles’) may imply, according to context, an emphasis laid 
on the subjectiveness and doubtfulness of what is alleged (see 
iv. 15 46 v. 18613); (2) the words ‘owing to sore need (da Tò 
avayxatov)’ apply very well to ostas (But less well to literal 
death; (3) subsequently, Irenæus (ii. 82 4) implies that, whilst 
healing of the sick still went on (t@vrac), the raising of the dead 
was a thing of the past (969 . . . țyépðnoav), and that, though 
they had lived for some time, none were living when he wrote 
(rapéueivav civ yuty ereoty ixavois) For the date of the 
Gallican letter, seventeenth year of Titus Antoninus Pius (not 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus), see Expositor, 1896 (p. 111 f). 
The earlier date (by lengthening the interval between Irenzeus 
and the Gallican letter) facilitates the theory that Irenæus mis- 
understood the metaphor. When Papias records similar acts, 
Eusebius, by the words (iii. 399) Oavpaciav and mapadofor, 
appears to indicate his disbelief in them, at least if we combine 
them with the following (#4. 11-13) ‘mythical,’ ‘not perceiving 
what was figurative and mystical,’ ‘of very limited intelligence.’ 

2 t Bérakhoth,’ 18, ‘ Béréshith Rabba,’ e. 39. The applica- 
tion is derived from Ezek. 21 25, ‘And thou, O deadly wounded 
wicked one, prince of Israel.’ The interpretation is applied to 
Eccl. 9 5, “The dead know not anything.’ See an article on 
‘The Raising of the Dead in the Synoptic Gospels’ in The 
New World, '96, pp. 473-493- 7 5 . 

3 So Lam. 11 ‘How doth the city sit solitary that was full 
of PE DLJE 1 How is she become as a widow !’ 

Lk. 7 14. says that Jesus (1) ‘came near and touched the 
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(7) Reserving the historical question for special treat- 
ment (see LAzARus) it may be said here that: in spite 
of Martha’s inferential statement in 1139 
the words of Jesus at the tomb (11 41), 
‘Father, I thank thee that thou heardest 
me,’ imply that the ‘hearing’ was already past, and the 
life of Lazarus was in effect already granted to his prayers. 
We must, however, suppose that the narrative—though 
possibly based on one or more of Christ's actual works— 
is mainly allegorical. The great negative reason is the 
silence of the Synoptists ! about Christ's greatest miracle, 
which was, according to Jn., the chief cause of both 
(a) the applause that greeted his entry into Jerusalem, 
and (4) the resolution of the priests to slay him.? 


The fosttive reasons are: (1) Jn., adopting Philonian tradis 
tions of style and expression, and writing on the lines of the OT, 
might naturally subordinate the literal to the symbolical. For 
example, Philo calls the creation of Eve from Adam’s rib (170) 
‘mythical (uv@ades).’ If such was Jn.’s view, he might well 
think himself justified in composing a single symbolical story 
that might sum up a hundred floating traditions about Christ's 
revivifying acts in such a form as to point to himas the Consoler 
of Israel, and the Resurrection and the Life of the world. (2) 
The name of Lazarus suggests symbolism. Another form of 
it is Eliezer, who is, in Philo (1 481), the type of a being ‘liable 
to dissolution and (indeed) a corpse,’ but ‘held together and 
kindled into life (Gworvpetrar) by the providence of God.’ (3) 
Lk. and Jn. alone mention Martha and her sister Mary. They 
appear to differ in their views of the sisters; possibly they 
differ as to the brother Lazarus.2 Some early writers took Lk.’s 
Lazarus to bea real person ;4 and it is easy to see that traditions 
about the Lazarus of Lk. may have prepared the way for the 
Lazarus of Jn. ‘Jesus,’ it might be said, ‘raised many from the 
dead ; but concerning one, Lazarus by name, he said (Lk. 1631): 
“ If they believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
believe though one rise from the dead’! The next step would 
be to say that this prediction was fulfilled: ‘ Lazarus was raised 
from the dead; yet the Jews did not believe.’ 


(8) The Preparation for the Sacrificea—We pass to 
the beginning of (121) the week before the Passover. 


The anointing of Christ (12 1-8) is a kind of preparation of the 
lamb for the sacrifice, and the coming of the ‘Greeks’ to the 
New Temple is hailed by Jesus as a sign 

60. Preparation that (1223) ‘the hour’ of glory’ has ar- 
for Sacrifice. rived. The Voice from heaven, which the 
Synoptists place at the Baptism (where 

Jn. omits it), and also at the Transfiguration, ts mentioned 
(1228) here alone in this Gospel,6 as ratifying the act of Jesus 


59. Raising 
of Lazarus. 


coffin,’ (2) ‘the dead man sat up,’ (3) ‘he began to speak,’ (4) 
Jesus ‘gave him to his mother.’ Similar details are found in 
(Œ) 2 K.132r and r K.1722 f, which describe miracles of 
revivification performed by Elisha and Elijah. 

1 Those who regard the speeches in Acts as historical would 
also have to explain how Paul, in mentioning the Resurrection, 
omits (17 31) the raising of any dead people by Christ, and, still 
more, how Peter (10 38), when emphasising his acts of ‘healing,’ 
makes no mention of revivification. 

2 This has never been explained. Some have suggested that 
the Synoptists kept silence to screen Lazarus. But how could 
they hope to ‘screen’ one who was known to all Jerusalem, not 
to speak of the multitude of pilgrims? 

3 As regards the different delineations of the sisters, see § 44. 
In Lk. (10 38) Martha comes first as entertaining Jesus, appar- 
ently (or certainly, see v. 1.) in žer house; then Mary is men- 
tioned, but Lazarus not at all. Jn. (111) mentions in order 
Lazarus, Mary, Martha. In Jn. Mary is (e/fore the anointing 
is narrated) ‘she who anointed the Lord,’ which implies knowledge 
of only one anointer. But in Lk. (7 37) the only woman that 
anoints the Lord is ‘a sinner.’ Again, in Lk., the anointing is 
in the house of ‘Simon the Pharisee’; in Jn. in the house of 
‘Lazarus.’ Lk.’s mention (1623) of a Lazarus in connection 
with the life after death in ‘Abraham’s bosom’ suggests that 
there is some confusion of tradition latent under these differences 
and similarities in Lk. and Jn. On-the name Lazarus, see 
above, § ro, and cp Lazarus. 
| 4 Iren.iv.2 4 (see Grabe’s note), Tertull. De Anim. 7, and 
the Fathers generally, regard the story as history. Lazarus is 
placed by Coastit. Apost. vii. 87 in the same category as Job. 

ut those who took this view, no doubt, distinguished the 
Lazarus of Lk. from the Lazarus of Jn. 

5 A literal interpretation of the narrative is accompanied by 
many minor difficulties, such as the question why Jesus, after 
he had been informed of the sickness of Lazarus, remained 
beyond Jordan (116) ‘two days.’ From this and from 1117 
Lightfoot infers (BÆ r78) ‘a journey which occupies ¢hree 
days,’ Westcott (on Jn. 116) ‘The journey would occupy about 
a day.’ There is no solid basis for either conclusion. A full 
discussion of the subject would show the mystical meaning 
underlying these and other details. 

6 Jn. takes pains to show that the Voice was not, in the 
popular and modern sense of the term, ‘objective.’ A ‘multitude’ 
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when he puts, and answers negatively, the question ‘ What shall 
I say? [Shall I say], save me from this hour?’ By this act, 
he virtually fulfills the Law of Sacrifice, or the Law of the 
Harvest, which he has (1224) just enunciated. If (Hor. Hebr. 
ad loc.) ‘the prince of this world’ is, in Jewish Tradition, 
the prince of the ‘seventy’ nations of the Gentiles, there is 

eculiar point in the words that follow the introduction of the 
Greeks’: (123r) ‘ Now is the judgment of this world, now shall 
the prince of this world) be cast out; and I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.’ But as before (859), with this 
second manifestation of light comes (1236) a second and final 
eclipse (éxpvBy). 

The unstable éxAos or ‘multitude’ of the Jews is now 
mentioned for the last time, quitting the stage as the devout 
Gentile world enters; and its last words are (1234): ‘Who is 
this Son of man?’ 

(9) The Deuteronomy.—The public doctrine of Jesus 

ends when he ‘cries aloud’ for the third 

61. Last ,. ; : 

Charge. time (see above, § 49), saying that his 

Be. word will judge the world and that (12 50) 
his word is the word of the Father. 

We are now transported to a higher sphere, to the 
inner teaching of Christ, the revision and summary of 
his doctrine, the giving of the One commandment, the 
promise of the Paraclete, and the prayer to the Father. 

It is a Deuteronomy, full of mystical allusions in which a 
numerical symbolism—sometimes veiled, sometimes manifest, as 
in the seven times repeated refrain ‘ These things have I spoken 
unto you’—is prevalent throughout. As Abraham (Gen. 184) 
washed the feet of the Three Persons and gave them food, so 
now the Son, or Messiah (Schéttg. 2614), repays the debt to 
Abraham's children. The Talmudists, speaking in the spirit of 
the prophets, describe (Schéttg. 2370) the ‘mansions and 
habitations’ of God as coming to man, and Philo speaks of the 
Divine word and Powers (i. 249 158) ‘making their home in,’ 
and ‘sharing their table with,’ the devout soul, and of (i. 643) 
God himself as ‘ walking in’ the souls of the perfectly purified. 
So Jn. teaches that the Father and the Son will (1423) ‘make’ 
thetr ‘mansion’ in the heart of the faithful.2 As Philo, agreeing 
with the Talmudists, warns us that (1 457) ‘place (ré70s)’ does 
not mean a region filled with matter, but God himself, the 
refuge of the Universe, so Jn., by his context, teaches us that 
the (142) ‘place (rdémos)’ which Jesus will ‘prepare’ for his 
disciples is a home in the bosom of the Father. 

All these allusive iterations of ancient traditions, and 
all the lines of various doctrine, converge towards 
Christ in his threefold character of (146) ‘the way, the 
truth, and the life.’ 


First, in the doctrine of the Way, the disciples are taught to 
pray in his name—a clause seven times repeated. Then the 

Truth,’ or the ‘Spirit of Truth,’ introduced before, becomes 
the predominant element, leading to the threefold (168) conviction 
of the Spirit. The two sections of the Way (or Son) and the 
Truth (or Spirit) terminate with a prediction of victory because 
the Father is with the Son; so that the latter has, in effect, 
already (16 33) ‘conquered the world.’ Last comes the doctrine 
of the Father himself (the Life), called (171) ‘ Father,’ (76. rx) 
‘holy Father,’ and finally (24. 25) ‘just,’ or ‘righteous® Father. 
Here ‘my name’ ceases and ‘ fAy name’ is introduced. Finally 
—with repeated references to the Church as being (172 67 10, 
etc.) ‘that which’ or ‘those whom’ the Father hath ‘given’ to 
the Son—the Last Words terminate in an outpouring of the Son's 
devotion to the ‘righteous Father,’ wherein his ‘name’ is, in 
effect, revealed as ‘love’ : (1726) ‘I have made known unto them 
thy name, and will make it known, that the love wherewith 
thou lovedst me may be in them, and I in thew.’ 


was present. Those who heard anything did not hear the true 
thing. They heard ‘thunder’ or ‘an angel.’ See Gratz, 2 341, 
for the decline of the authority of the Bath-Kol. 

1 Cp Lk. 1018, ‘I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven,’ uttered on the return of ‘the Seventy.’ 

2 Cp Is. 57 15. 

3 1413 14 26 1516 1623 24 26 (1521 is obviously to be excluded). 

4 The Paraclete or ‘friend called in to help,’ is connected by 
Philo sometimes (ii. 247) with the Elenchos, or Convicting 
Power, sometimes (ii. 155, 227) with the high priest entering 
God’s presence to represent the Cosmos, but perhaps more often 
with the Spirit of the ideal Cosmos (the name Logos being given 
to the High Priest, see i. 501). Sometimes (ii. 227) the Priest 
appears as interceding with the Father of the Cosmos, but 
calling to his aid the Son of the Father. Philo does not bind 
himself to one form of expression. The Elenchos is called (ii. 
247) Paraclete; (i. 219) God’s own Logos; (i. 195) the ideal 
Man, or Man according to Truth (6 mpòs aAyjdevav &vOpwrros). 
The whole of Jn.’s last discourse shows Philonian inina 
but (as usual), whereas Philo regards the intellect, Jn. regards 
the heart —a consequence of the belief of the latter in the incarnate 
Logos. e 

ae in Jn. and r Jn. 19 21, etc.—instead of having the 
narrow legal meaning implied in the Synoptists Mt. lrg Lk. 16 
Mk. 217, etc.—means ‘just’ in the Platonic sense, and is the 
climax of the attributes of God and Christ. 
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(10) The Passion (sce above, § 12).—Space can be 
found here for only one or two points, not only peculiar 
to Jn. but essential to his purpose. ‘They 
are connected with Christ's last utterances 
on the Cross, and with what followed them. 

1. The words ' Eli, Eli, etc.,’ recorded by Mk. and 
Mt., are said to have been misunderstood by bystanders 
at the time. Lk. omits them, and even Mk. and Mt. 
are at variance in the context.) In the corresponding 
passage Jn. has simply ‘I thirst.’ 

Of course the first impulse is to take this, as the bystanders 
took it, in a purely literal meaning, and to say that it has no 
connection with Mk. and Mt. But in the Fourth Gospel the 
words ‘ bread,’ ‘ water,’ ‘ food,’ ‘ eat,’ ‘drink,’ ‘feed,’ and ‘thirst’ 
are hardly ever used by dees in the literal sense ; e.g., when the 
disciples bring him food he replies that (434) his meat is to do 
the will of the Father and accomplish his work. This suggests 
that in Christ’s last utterance the same spiritnal standard must 
be maintained, so that, in effect, it was the expression of a 
‘thirst’ for that final accomplishment of God’s will which would 
enable him to say ‘it is finished,’ and then to break down the 
barrier of the flesh and to enter into unfettered communion with 
the Father (cp Ps.63 1). 

What Mk. and Mt. express in the form of (apparent) 
complaint, and what Lk. entirely omits (perhaps because 
of its difficulty), Jn. appears to express in the form of 
the highest spiritual aspiration. Not that he excludes 
the physical meaning, but (as always throughout the 
Gospel) he includes a spiritual meaning—that the Son 
of God, who is in the bosom of the Father, endured 
for our sakes to feel, for a brief space, as if, in a certain 
sense, he were not there, so that he ‘ thirsted’ for the 
presence of God. 

2. The spontaneousness of Christ's death was not 
clearly expressed by the two earliest traditions.? Lk. 
inserts, as uttered by Jesus, the first half of the quotation 
that, to this day, terminates a pious Jew’s confession on 
his death-bed (Ps. 315). Yet even this was liable to the 
Jewish objection that it implied, as the utterer, not a 
Redeemer, but one in need of redemption. No such 
objection applied to the tradition preserved by 1 Pet. 
223 (mapedidov, perhaps ‘ gave himself up as a sacrifice’ ; 
cp Gal. 220 Eph. 52). This word Jn. adopts. But he 
represents Jesus not as saying this, but as doing it: 
(1930) ‘he gave up his spirit.’ Sce above, § 20. 

3. The rending of the veil is omitted by Jn., partly 
perhaps because, in his view (1) Christ’s body is the 
Temple, and the ‘veil’ is his flesh, so that the piercing 
of his side by the soldier's spear constituted the true 
and essential ‘rending of the veil,’ but partly because 
(2) Jn. may have considered the Synoptic tradition 
erroneous, 

Jn.’s tradition here explains many difficulties. Death under 
crucifixion did not generally ensue till after two or three days ; 
Mk, (15 44) mentions Pilate’s ‘surprise’ (omitted by Mt.-Lk.) at 
the speedy death of Jesus. Unbelievers, explaining Christ’s 
resurrection as a fraud, might say, ‘ Pilate might well be ‘‘sur- 
prised," for death could not happen so soon.’ Jn. steps in to 
say that it did happen, and to spiritualise the circumstances. 
The ‘crurifragium’ (see Cross, § 6), was performed, he says, on 
the twocriminals ; but this infliction (which would have violated 
the ordinance about the Paschal Lamb [Ex. 12 46]) was averted 
from Jesus by his death, and the death was attested by the 
piercing of his side ; and thus two Scriptures were fulfilled. : 

It is more probable that the Synoptic account of ‘the rending 
of the veil’ should have sprung from a misunderstanding of the 
‘piercing of the side’ than vice versa. In the earliest days of 
the Church, when it became customary to speak of Christ’s flesh 


62. Passion. 


1 Mk. 1536 supposes adere to be addressed by the man with 
the vinegar to the bystanders, Mt. 27 49 supposes ages to be 
addressed by the bystandersto the man. See Ea i. Aramaic 
(or, in D, Hebrew) is confused in all the MSS. Pseudo-Peter 
interprets the words ‘My Power, my Power, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ Justin (Tryph. 125) translates HA by dvvapts, 
Eusebius (Dem. Ev. x.8494; Robinson on Pseudo- Pet. 21) 
translated the word in the Psalm by ioxvs, and Aquila by 


XUpPE, 

2 The word gwmyjv, in Mk.’s (1537) apetis dwvyy peyddAnv 
éfémvevoey (where MSS might have gwvy weyady), seems to 
have been, in the corrected edition used by Mt.-Lk., ca 
peyddy. , Mt. (27 50) retained adeds (in the form adyxev), but wit 
Tò mvevpa (from Mk.’s éféxvevgerv) as object. This expresses 
somewhat more of voluntariness, Lk. (23 46) goes farther. 
Retaining ééérvevoeyv in the sense of ‘breathing his last,’ he 
adds an expression of trust on the part of Jesus. 
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as ‘the veil’ (Heb. 1019 /), it wonld be natural to describe the 

iercing of his body as the ‘rending of the veil.’ It is said 
(Joel's A eligrans Hieke, 7) that the Jews believed the veil of the 
Temple to have been literally rent, shortly before the capture of 
the City. This may have helped to literalise the veil-tradition. 
Christians would say to Jews, ‘What you speak of, did not 
happen in the siege, or at least it did not happen only then; the 
veil was rent when our Lord was secre by you.’ Also, 
against the Synoptists, there is this consideration, that the 
‘rending of the veil,’ if it had occurred, would probably have 
been kept a secret by the priests (who alone would know of it), 
and, if it was ever revealed by any of them, wonld probably be 
revealed by zealous converts apt to make exaggerations and find 
coincidences. 


4. The piercing of Christ’s side takes us to the 
central thought of the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle, , 
namely, the love of God revealed in the Blood of Christ 
the Paschal Lamb. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews (919) recognises that the old 
way to God was through (Lev, 146) ‘blood,’ ‘ water,’ ‘scarlet 
wool,’ and ‘hyssop,’ but asserts that the new way was (Heb. 10 
19 /.) simply ‘by the blood of Jesus.’ The Epistle of Barnabas 
(111-8), however, will not give up the old Levitical elements: it 
even adds the Levitical ‘wood,’ which it discerns in the Cross 
({vAov), and, though not without difficulty, it brings in the 
notion of ‘ water’ by speaking of the Cross ($úàov) as a ‘tree,’ 
past which flows the purifying stream of baptism. In the 
Gospels, the ‘scarlet cloak’ represents the ‘scarlet wool,’ and 
the cross the ‘wood'; bnt the ‘blood’ that came from the mere 
piercing of the hands, or perhaps the hands and feet,! might 
well seem insufficient to express the purifying blood of the 
Lamb; and there was nothing at all to indicate the ‘ water.’ 
An early tradition inserted in Lk. (22 44) endeavonred to supply 
the ‘blood of sprinkling’ by relating how ‘drops as of blood’ 
streamed from Jesus in his agony; but still there was no 
mention of ‘ water.’ Yet not only did the Levitical requirements 
mention ‘running water,’ but Zech.131 predicted the opening 
of a ‘fountain’ against sin and uncleanness for Israel.2_ It is in 
the piercing of Christ’s side that Jn. sees a revelation of the 
opening of this purifying ‘fountain.’ This completes the three- 
fold sacrifice that Christ had made for men: (1) the invisible 
sacrifice of the breath, or spirit ; (2) the human soul, visibly re- 
presented by the ‘ blood’; (3) the human body, visibly repre- 
sented by water.3 

Physically, that these details should have been seen by the 
eye of a disciple kept probably at some distance from the cross 
by a crowd of hostile spectators and soldiers, must be, if not 
impossible, at least disputable. But, whatever p/ysical facts 
may have been seen, the essence of the narrative is a spiritual 
fact. A revelation 1s vouchsafed to the beloved disciple. His 
eyes are opened to discern the Fountain of Life.4 It may have 


1 In the Synoptists, the feet, too, are pierced, but not in Jn. 
and Psendo-Peter. 

2 The LXX, however, reads ppp ‘place’ for pp ‘fountain,’ so 
that Greek-speaking Christians would hardly be much influenced 
by this passage. Justin does not mention it, yet he quotes Lk.’s 
tradition, ovztting the word ‘blood,’ and seeing in it a fulfil- 
ment of Ps, 2214 ‘ poured out like water.’ 

3 This symbolism seems to be in accordance with Philo’s (1653) 
describing ‘ashes and water’ as ‘the origin of man’s genera- 
tion (yerévews ai apyat)’; and (2251) the purification of the body 
with water as preparatory for the purification of the soul with 
blood. But Jn. may be also alluding to the ‘mixed cup’ of the 
Eucharist, which contained wine mixed with water. Irenæus 
says that (51-3) the Ebionites (who denied Christ’s divine nature 
and used water alone in the Eucharist) ‘not receiving the 
combination of God and man into their soul,’ rejected the ‘ mix- 
ing of the heavenly wine,’ and did not ‘receive God into their 
mingling (non recipientes Denm ad commistionem suam)’: 
in other words he declares their rejection of the divine nature in 
Christ to be analogous to their rejection of the wine in the 
Eucharist. According to this view, the wine in the Eucharist, 
and the blood of Christ on the cross, would represent Christ’s 
divine nature. But whatever reference Jn. may have had to 
Ebionitism, or to a rising Docetism that rejected Christ’s human 
nature, it seems probable that his main object is to bear witness 
for the Church to Christ's Auman nature as being completely 
real—in body and soul as well as spirit. Applied to the 
Eucharist, the Johannine view would recognise the body in the 
bread, the sonl and spirit in the water and blood. 

4 Cp Ps. 369: ‘With thee is the /oustain of life: in thy 
light shall we see dight’—a passage closely connected with a 
key-passage in the Gospel (14): ‘The ¿ye was the digh? of men,’ 
and cp Rev. 216: ‘1 will give unto him that is athirst of the 
Jountain of the water of life freely.’ Also cp Rev. 221: a ‘river 
of water of life . . . proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb.’ It was a saying, older than the Fourth Gospel, that 
(Barn. 85) ‘The kingdom of Jesus is on the tree’ (or Cross, 
emt EvAou! cp Justin, 1 Apol. 41, Tryph. 73, ‘The Lord hath 
reigned from the tree’), So, in Jn., the Cross—being the place 
where Christ is ‘d/ted uf’ and where God is ‘ glovified'—is 
‘the throne of God.’ In Barn. 11 as in Rev. 222 a the 

astoral picture of Ezek. 477 sg.), the Cross is also ‘the tree 
léon) of life’ whose leaves will heal the nations, and it is planted 
by the side of the river of living water. But there were varieties 
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been given to some one to see literally the piercing of the side 
and to hand down to the church of Ephesus a historical fact 
obscured in previous traditions. But the spiritual meaning of 
the act is not to be regarded or criticised from the materialistic 
or historical standpoint.1 The whole of the context is spiritual 
in thought and mystically symbolical in expression. First 
there is a threefold mention of ‘accomplishment.’ Then, as 
there were seven ‘signs’ wrought by Christ during his life, so 
now there are, perhaps, seven ‘accomplishments’ of OT 
type or prophecy that accompany, or follow, his death.2 In 
the last of these, the most striking of all (prospective as well as 
retrospective, pointing backward to prophecy but also forward 
to the conversion of the Gentiles, to the christianising of the 
Roman Empire, and to the metamorphosis of blind persecution 
into awe-struck adoration), the soldiers of ‘this world,’ comin 
to ‘break the bones’ of the Paschal Lamb, are not only diverte 
from their purpose, but as it were forced to ‘look on him whom 
they pierced.’ 

Thus, amid mysticism and symbolism,® as it began, 
ends the Johannine life of Christ. Viewed as history, it 


must be dispassionately analysed so as to separate, as far 
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as possible, fact from not-fact. No criticism, however, 
ought to prevent us from recognising 
its historical value in correcting impres- 
sions derived from the Synoptic Gospels, and the epic 
power and dramatic irony with which it brings on the 
stage the characters and classes whereby the will of God is 
being continuously fulfilled, so that we find ourselves 
learning from Pilate to ‘behold the man,’ and discern- 
ing with Caiaphas that ‘it is expedient that one man 
should die and not that the whole people should 
perish.’ It often raises us above details of which the 
certitude will probably never be ascertained, into a 
region where we apprehend the nature and existence of 
a Word of Life, essentially the same in heaven and on 
earth, human yet divine, the incarnation of the concord 
of the spiritual universe. Yet, while no Gospel soars. 
so high, none stands more firmly, more practically, below. 


63. Conclusion. 


B. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


The External Evidence as to the authorship and 
authority of the Gospels consists of I. Statements, IT. 
Quotations. 


I. STATEMENTS. 


‘Written Gospels are neither mentioned nor implied 
in the NT Epistles, nor in that of Clemens Romanus, 
nor, probably, in that of Barnabas, nor in the Didaché. 

i. THE THIRD GospEL.—Lk. 11-4 implies (a) that 
‘many’ Gospels were current, and perhaps (4) that 

64. State- their diversity was calculated to obscure 

s f Lk (24.14) ‘the certainty concerning the 
mani € * things wherein’ the Christian catechu- 
men was instructed; (c) that whereas the apostles 
‘ delivered (mapéðosar)' these—z.e., taught them orally— 
‘many’ ‘drew up a narrative’—z.e., wrote. This 
points to a time when the apostles had passed away, 
leaving the ground open to the historians. Lk.’s 
qualification was, not that he had consulted an apostle 
and obtained his imprimatur, but that he had (13) ‘traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first.’ The 
particular defects implied in existing ‘narratives’ are, 
that they were not ‘accurate,’ and not in ‘ chronological 
order,’ 

ii, Papias, a bishop of Phrygian Hierapolis in the 


of tradition, and Barnabas himself quotes a saying that sug- 
gested the thought of the Cross as a Vine /rom which the 
juice, or blood, is dropping : (Barn. 12) ‘ When a tree shall bow 
down and rise up, and when blood shall drop from a tree.’ 

This view is developed in the later Johannine vision. The 
water and the blood flow_/70 the Cross, or rather from Christ 
on the Cross. See Rev, 2217. 

1 It may be objected that the author lays stress upon ‘seeing’ 
(1935 : ‘ He that hath seez hath borne witness’), The very stress, 
however, indicates that ‘seeing’ has a spiritual signification, as in 
(149) ‘He that hath seex me hath seen the Father,’ (114) ‘we 
beheld his glory’; and elsewhere in Jn. Space does not allow 
the exposition of the Philonian and Johannine uses of expres- 
sions relating to sight and vision, which would demonstrate this 
conclusion. But it may be assumed that, whenever verbs of the 
senses are used by Jn. with emphasis, they are always used 
primarily in a spiritual significance. ‘Handling’ in 1 Jn. 1x 
is no exception to this invariable rule; see above (on the 
‘handling’ in Ignatius), § 29. 

2 (1) The ‘thirst,’ (2) ‘hyssop,'(3) ‘ vinegar,’ (4) the ‘bone not 
broken,’ (5) the ‘looking’ on him whom they ‘pierced,’ are all 
definitely mentioned in the OT, and (6) the ‘delivering of the 
spirit’ may be regarded as a fulfilment of Ps. 315; but there is 
no verbal allusion either to Zech. 131, or to Ps. 2214. We 
cannot therefore assert that ‘seven’ is here in the author's 
mind. But the structure of the whole Gospel makes it probable. 

3 (1935): ‘(r) And he that hath seen hath borne witness (2) 
and 42s (avrov) witness is true (3) and Ze (éxetvos) knoweth that 
he saith true.’ On the assumption (so Westcott and Alford) that 
éxetvos is the usual substitute for a repeated avrds, the sentence 
is strangely tautological. But may not Jn. intend éxetvos to mean 
Christ? The passage is the keynote to the Epistle, and in the 
Epistle (see Westc. on x Jn. 26) ‘éxetvos 7s always used of 
Christ’ (cp especially 1 Jn. 316, 417). It is characteristic of 
Jn. that he should use the pronoun so that a superficial reader 
should render it in one way and a spiritual reader in another. 
In any case, the threefold form of the attestation appears 
deliberately adapted to the context describing the Three 
Witnesses. 
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first half of the second century, wrote five books of 
‘Exposition(s) of the Lord’s Logia.’ 1 

(a) His Exposition was probably a ‘setting forth' 
of the Logia, though it might include ‘interpretation’ 


65. The as well.2 By ‘Logia (oracles), he 
‘Ex osition’ of meant the Words (possibly also in- 
Da ati cluding the Acts) of Christ as being 


‘oracularly’ applicable to the guid- 
ance of man. This title was already in use to denote, 
in their oracular aspect, the Scriptures of the OT, and 
Papias here transfers it to what he regards as the 
‘oracles ' of Christ.3 


1 Eus. iii. 391, rod 8€ Haria cvyypdupara révre Tov apiO.ov 
déperar, & Kai éemyéypamtat Acyiwy Kuptoxay é&qyjoews (al. 
-ewv, Schwegl. conj. -ets). 

2 Lightfoot (SR 156-57) proves that Eusebius, dut not that 
Papias (two centuries before), uses e&jynats to mean ‘interpre- 
tation.” *EgyyetoOar, in LXX and NT, means ‘set forth’ (not 
‘interpret '). In Judg.715 eéjynots (AL dujyyors), ‘setting 
forth’ is distinguished from owyxptors, ‘interpretation.’ Heretics 
are called by Irenæus (Pref. 1, and i. 36) ‘bad setters forth (or, 
expositors) of things well said,’ because they ‘zamper with 

oqad.oupyety, sometimes=“‘ forge,” “make false entries ”)’ the 

riptures, besides ‘perverting interpretations (mapatpéreiw 
éppynvecas).’ For example, the Valentinians are said to (76. i. 8 1} 
‘transgress the order and connection of the Scriptures,’ ‘trans- 
posing and recasting (ueramAdrrovres), and making anything out 
of anything (@AAo é dAAov movodrres).’ As an instance, they 
asserted that the anguish of Sophia was indicated by the words, 
‘And what I shall say I know not,’ which Irenæus apparently 
regarded as a heretical éyynots, or ‘exposition,’ of Jn. 1227. 
Similarly pedodevery (Polyc. PAi. 7) does not refer merely to 
(Lightf. ad doc.) ‘perverse interpretations,’ but to ‘knavish 
tricks,’ ‘artful treatment,’ in ‘setting forth,’ as well as inter- 
preting. 

The eyyyraé of oracles in Lucian (ii. 255) deal with both 
éfjynocs (‘setting forth’), and édAvoets (‘solution’): the panto- 
mime makes his meaning so clear as to need (74. ii, 301) pydevos 
éfyynrov, ‘no one to set it forth in words.’ In Aristotle’s 
Rhetor. ad Alex. (30, 31) é&yyqats is perhaps a short version of 
facts, as compared with dujynots, a long narrative. Apollo is 
called by Plato márpros e£yynrys, ‘the setter forth of the will of 
Zeus,’ not because he explained, but because he set forth the 
Oracles, or Logia, of Zeus. Incourse of time, however, both among 
Christians and among Greeks, no new ‘oracles’ were forthcom- 
ing. Then the eregeres had to confine himself to explaining the 
old oracles ; and so, by degrees, exegesis and exegetic assumed 
their modern meaning, which also prevailed in the days of 
Eusebius. This explains why the Alexandrine scribe altered 
ebiynors into éupynocs in Judg. 715. 

3 It cannot be denied that a collection of the Lord’s Logia 
might contain nothing but his words, like the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus. It is true that Philo applies the term Logion even 
to a historical statement in the Pentateuch (e.g., Phi. 1538 
quoting Deut. 109; Phi. 1555 quoting Gen. 4 r5) But 
in the passage where (2163 4) he speaks of ‘all things 
written in the sacred books’ as ‘oracles (ypyopot),’ he proceeds 
to say that they were ‘ oracularly delivered through’ Moses, and 
then divides them into three classes according as they are uttered 
(x) in the person of God, (2) by question and answer, (3) in the 
person of Moses, under inspiration and control from God. This 
separates them, it would seem, from historical statements made 
by the historians themselves, in the books of Kings, Chronicles, 
Esther, etc. IntheLXX the regular meaning of Adytaisthe Words 
of the Lord, regarded either as commandments to be observed 
(eg. Dt. 339 Ps.11967 [sing.] 158) or as sure promises of 
deliverance Ceg., Ps.127 1831 10519 Prov.305). In NT the 
‘living oracles’ (Acts 7 38) are those delivered from Mount Sinai, 
apparently referred to in Rom. 32; and in the only two other 
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(4) Papias’ account of Mk. and Mt. is as follows: (Eus. 
iii. 39 15 4.) ‘‘Madpxos pèv épunveutys Ilérpov yevoueros, boa 
¿umpóvevoevl axpiBas eypaper, où pévroe tager, Ta UTd TOU 
Xprogrod Ñ? AcxPevra Hh mpaxGevTa. ovTe yap HKovge roù Kupéov, 


instances (Heb. 512 1 Pet. 411) it means the moral precepts, or 
Law, of Christ. In the only two instances given in Otto’s index 
to Justin, it means (1 A fod. 32) OT ‘ prophecy,’ or (Tr yph. 17-18) 
prophetic denunciation of woe (where the Lord’s Logia against 
the Pharisees are coupled with the prophetic Logia of OT). 
Eusebius perhaps expresses his view or ine meaning of Logia (as 
signifying zzain/y discourses), when hesaysthat(Eus. A Ein. 245) 
Matthew and John were the only apostles that left memorials 
of the Lord’s d:atpiBa’, a word that in sing. sometimes meant 
‘life’ (Epict. ii. 1629), but in pl. ‘discourses’ (Epict. iii. 24 5, 
ctc.) Althongh the term Logia might include actions, in special 
circumstances, it is extremely doubtful whether Papias would 
have given the name, for example, to Mk.614, ‘And King 
Herod heard it, for his name had become known; and he said, 
John the Baptist is risen from the dead, etc.’ We must there- 
fore be content to be uncertain how far, if at all, Papias embodied 
history in his ‘setting forth’ of the Logia, as distinct from the 
‘interpretations’ and traditions which he may have added to 
them. 

Papias calls them Kvptaxa, rather than Kvuptov, for obvious 
reasons. Kuptos is distinguished from 6 Kvpcos, in that the 
former often means ‘God,’ whilst the latter means ‘the Lord 
(Jesus).’ Aoytwy Kuptou (efnyjoews) might have meant ‘ Oracles 
of God’—é.e., the OT (as in Iren. Pref. 1). Ta@v Aoylay rod 
Kvpíov è. would be clear, but lengthy. Kupiaxds, being applied 
to the Lord's Day as distinct from the Sabbath, was exactly the 
fit word to distinguish the oracles of the Law of Christ from the 
oracles of the Law of Moses. 

l éuvypovevoey may mean ‘remembered.’ But it may also 
mean ‘mentioned.’ In deciding the meaning, the usage of 
Papias elsewhere will be our best guide here. In § 68 below, 
Papias uses it twice; and there Lightf. (SA 143) renders it 
first ‘remember’ and then ‘relate.’ That the same word should 
be used in two consecutive sentences to mean quite different 
things is, in itself, highly improbable; still more when Papias 
might have used pepvyo@ae for ‘remember.’ The meaning ‘re- 
peat,’ ‘teach from memory,’ which is absolutely necessary in the 
second, is highly probable also in the first. When a convert had 
been taught the Logia, his business was (Heb. 512) to ‘repeat’ 
them to others. Hence, in § 68, Papias contrasts himself, as 
‘learning well and feaching (urmpovevery) well’ the traditions of 
tthe Elders,’ with the heretics who ‘aught (uiqpoveverv) alien 
commandments’ and not those of the Lord. So Iren.i, 181 of 
the Valentinians Zeaching their dogma of the decad (urmpovevery 
with gen.) Eusebius (iii. 2412) describes the Synoptists as 
pvnwovevovtes (with accus.), co-ordinately with Jn. as tapadidous. 

It may be urged that, in the LXX, pzvypoveverv means ‘call to 
mind.’ There is close connection, however, between ‘calling to 
mind’ (e.g. Exod.133, the deliverance of the Passover) and 
‘commemorating.’ The two words are the active and causative 
forms of the same Hebrew verb (47), and @ renders both 
(‘remember’ and ‘make mention’) by the Greek piyjo@yoopat 
and éxvyoéyy in Ps. 7711. 1 Macc. 1211 speaks of ‘remember- 
ing’ friends in prayers, sacrifices, etc. (cp 2 Macc.106), and 
2 Macc. 921 (Tisch.), ‘1 would have remembered your good 
will,’ means, ‘I would have acknowledged or recorded it by 
some act’ Similarly, in NT, Gal. 210, ‘remember the poor’ 
means, ‘remember them in act.’ So Heb. 137, ‘remember 
them that had the rule over you, which spake unto you the 
word of God,’ would, by itself, imply what actually follows, 
‘imitate their faith.’ So the Ephesians are bidden to (Acts 20 
31 35) ‘call to mind’ Paul's life among them, and also ‘the words 
of the Lord Jesus.’ Col. 418, ‘remember my bonds’ (following 
Col. 43, ‘praying for us that God may open unto us a door for 
the word, to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I as also 
in bonds’), probably includes, or means, as in 1 Macc. 12 11, and 
as in later Christian writers, ‘remember my bonds (in your 
prayers)? (For the connection between ‘praying’ and ‘re- 
membering,’ see 1 Thess.13.) In Mt. 169, prmovevere tovs is 
probably a corruption of Mk. 8136 pympovevere ote tous. So 
far, in NT, with this exception, wy. takes the gen. or 671: but 
in r Thess. 29 pynsovevere yap Tov xdmov Hudy (best taken im- 
peratively), the meaning is, perhaps, ‘remind one another of” 
(implying ‘ mention’), and, in any case, 2 Tim.28 pwporeve 
"Ingow Xpioróv, following 22(‘the things which thou hast 
heard, commit to faithful men, who will be able to teach others), 
and preceding 2 14 (‘of these things put them: in remembrance’), 
almost certainly means ‘znake mention of, or teach, Jesus 
Christ.’ We see, therefore, in the Pauline Epistles, a com- 
mencement of the later tendency to pass from the active to the 
causative meaning of the Hebrew 43; (uvac@at, pveiav moretoĝbat, 
dvopagew, prnovevecv), from mere ‘remembering’ to some 
practical way of remembering—e.g.,in prayer,doctrine, preaching. 

The ambiguity of the word has probably caused Clem. Alex. 
(following, but misunderstanding and modifying, Papias) to 
describe Mark as (Eus. HÆ vi. 146) ‘remembering (ueumpévov) ' 
Peter’s words. Iren.iii.33 tov Aivov TlatAos pépvytat 
(ueminit) must mean ‘Paul makes mention of Linus.’ Justin, 
Tryph, 117 méuvyrat seems to mean ‘a commemoration is 
made. 

2 This (which is a very rare construction, if it occurs at all, in 
NT) appears to differ from ra Aex@évra kat ra. mpaxGevra, and to 
mean ‘whatever originated from Christ, etther discourse oraction." 
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oure mapyxodovdycev aut, ÜoTepov Sé, ws pnv, Tétpw, bs mpos 
Tas xpetas emoreiTo tas SidacKaAias, add’ ovy wWomep aúvrağġıv 
TOV KUpLaKwy ToLovpeEvos Adywy (V. r. Aoyiwy), wore ovdEer HuapTe l 
Madpxos, ovTws Eva ypdas ws dmeuvypdvevoer,? évos yap 
eToLjgaro mpóvorav, TOU uNdeY My HKOVoE mapaàıretv,  Pevoarbai 
TLEVaUTOLS. TAUTA MEV OVV iaTOpyTat Tw Harig mept TOV MapKov. 
mepi 5¢ rou Mar@atov tabr’ etpyrar.? “ Mar@atos pèv ovv EBpaide 


In the light of what follows—about the contrast between (1) 
Peter, who ‘adapted his discourses to the needs of the occasion, 
making no classified collection of the Lord’s Logia,’ and (2) 
Matthew, who ‘compiled the Logia’—he seems to mean that 
Peter neither confined himself to the Logia, nor attempted to 
group or classify them (as Matthew in the Sermon on the 
Mount), but taught all that related to Christ's life, ‘wether 
spoken or done’—i.e., without distinguishing between his words 
and his deeds. 

1 He ‘committed zo fault’ (not, ‘he made zo mistake’). This 
must be the meaning, as the verb is invariably so used in NT 
and almost always (if not always) in OT. Cp especially Acts 
258 1 Cor. 7 28, ‘thou didst zot commit a fault (ovx jyaprtes),’ 
also 1 Cor.736. See also Lucian, 2172, Tà péyeora apaptávwv, 
7, 176, Tots pndév nuaptynxoat, etc., Plut. Gracch. ed, Holden, 51, 
Xen. Cyr. iii. 1 40. apias is defending Mark against the very 
natural objection that he did not do the apostle justice in writin 
down oral and casual (or at all events ex tempore, mpos Tas ela 
teaching, unchanged, ina permanent book. The style that suits 
the former is often unsuitable to the latter. Lightfoot (SX 
163) in calling this (‘he did no wrong’) a ‘mistranslation’ of the 
author of SA, must be thinking of the sense, not of the Greek, 
But, thus interpreted, it makes excellent sense. 

2 awepvnuovevoev appears to be used by Papias as an emphatic 
form of éurnudvevaer (used above in the sense ‘repeat, or teach 
from memory’) and to mean ‘repeat exactly from memory.’ Cp 
another passage, generally admitted to he from Papias, in Iren. 
v.33 3, ‘As the Elders who saw John, the disciple of the Lord, 
repeated from memory (Lat. meminerunt), where there can be 
little doubt that the Latin points to a Greek original ameuvy- 
póvevov or éuynpovevoy, And a precisely parallel use occurs in 
the description given by Irenæus himself of the way in which 
Polycarp, the pupil of John and of the apostles (Eus. ZÆ v. 206), 
used not only to ‘relate (ampyyeAAe)’ his intercourse with them, 
but also ‘ to repeat exactly from memory (amenvyuoveve) their 
words.’ Justin goes a step further and apparently takes amour- 
jtovevery to mean something distinct from tzaching. Influenced 
by his belief that the dwouvnovevmatra were not adout the 
apostles but /rom the apostles, he appeals to those who (1 Afo. 

3) ‘having recorded (arwopyvnpovetoartes) all that concerned our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, have taught (ed(Safav) it.’ And subsequent 
passages show that he meant ‘recorded in waiting.’ There is 
no doubt that he was in error. But his error strengthens the 
evidence that awouvypovevey in Papias means something more 
than ‘remember.’ In Lucian, 28, evea damozvypovevoat means 
to ‘relate exactly, or in detail, some special instances’; (7. 3 
621) it is contrasted with ‘disorderly (ardxztws)’ speech, and 
seems to mean ‘repeating what one has thought out’; (2. 3 
419) it describes one who not only knew the exact facts but also 
‘repeated from memory (or? registered in memory) the exact 
words (axptBas eidevar Tà yeyevnueva Kat tos Aoyous avTovs 
amonvnpovevoat).” So Strabo 830, dmoxmpovevovgr Tov 
eidiov, introducing one of the sculptor’s sayings. 

As, therefore, Irenzeus describes Polycarp, one of John’s dis- 
ciples, as ‘repeating exactly from memory’ John’s doctrine about 
(Eus. HE v. 206) ‘the mighty works (Suvdets)' and ‘teaching 
(S8acKadtav)’ of the Lord, so Papias appears to be describing 
Mark, Peter's ‘interpreter,’ first as ‘repeating from memory 
(€urmpodveucey),’ and then as ‘repeating exactly from memory 
(ameprmpdvevaer)’ the doctrine of Peter about Christ's discourses 
or actions, and as afterwards committing to writing what he 
(Mark) had thus ‘ repeated.’ 

Lightfoot translates ameuyvnpovevoey here (SR 163) ‘re- 
membered.’ And the word has this meaning in a few phrases 
such as ‘bear a grudge against,’ etc. But (1) there is no notion 
here of ‘grudge’; (2) the general usage, and (3) the context, 
favour the meaning ‘recount’; (4) besides the ahove-mentioned 
passage from Irenæus, and (5) that from Justin (meaning 
apparently ‘record,’ but at all events something more than 
‘remember’), there is also (6) Justin’s frequent appeal to amom- 
povedparta. as ‘written records.’ These considerations, together 
with the kindred use of wyypovevery above mentioned, are con- 
clusive in favour of the decision that awozrnpovevery here means 
‘recount’ or ‘repeat from memory.’ There is a considerable 

robability that the word was in regular use to denote the 
Memoirs or Anecdotes aout the apostles, first ‘repeated’ by 
their immediate interpreters or pupils: then committed to writing 
by some of them in the form of Gospels; and lastly accepted by 
lustin as Memoirs written 4y the apostles about Christ. Yet 
he seems to have retained the old title. As Xenophon’s 'Amoum- 
povedpata Swxpdrovs mean ‘ Memoirs o/—i.e., abou?—Socrates,’ 
so 'AroumpoveúuaTta ArogToAwy would naturally mean ‘Memoirs 
about the apostles,’ and about Christ's teaching through them. 
Justin appears to retain an old title but to give it a wrong in- 
terpretation. 
erhaps the use of amouvyuworevery was influenced by the use 
of the Hebrew ‘sixd/.' This, meaning originally ‘repeat from 
memory,’ came to mean ‘teach the oral Law,’ whence came the 
word ‘ Mishna,’ the doctrine of the oral Law. 
3 Is elpyrat interchanged with the co-ordinate iorépyras for 
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ScadrdkTw Ta Adyia guveypaiiato, npujvevoe & abta ws jy duvaros 
éxagros.” y : 

(c) The system of Eusebius.—In order to appreciate 
the negative as well as the positive value of the evidence 
of Papias, we must briefly consider the purpose of 
Eusebius, who has preserved it. 

Eusebius promises (XÆ iii. 33) to record (1) the quota- 
tions of ecclesiastical writers from ‘disputed books,’ 

(2) ‘what they have said about the canoni- 
66. Method cal Scriptures and the uncanonical as 
well (riva te mepl Tav évdiabjKwr Kal 
oporoyoupévwy ypapdv kal boa mepl TOY wh TovovTwr 
aurots elpyrat).' His promise to include the latter we 
have reason to believe that he faithfully keeps. But 
he gives no extracts from Papias about Lk. and Jn. 
It may be reasonably inferred that Papias was silent 
about them. The silence may have proceeded from 
either of two causes: (1) Jn. and Lk. may not have 
been recognised by Papias as on an equality with Mk, 
and Mt.; (2) though recognising them as authoritative, 
Papias may have had nothing to say about them. 
67. Silence (d) The silence of Papias on Lk. and 
of Pavias Jn.—The latter of the alternatives just 
plas. ‘mentioned is highly improbable. 

Papias dwells on the defect of ‘order, or arrangement (rééet),’ 
in Mk., who, he says, never even contemplated an ‘orderly 
treatise (oUvragtv)' of the Logia, Now Lk. avowed it as one of 
his objects to write ‘in (chronological) order (xaOe&js),’ and Lk.’s 
‘order’ differs not only from that of Mt., but also from that of 
Jn. Itis hard to believe, then, that Papias would ‘have nothing 
to say’ about Lk., if he recognised Lk. Again, as regards Jn., 
would not Papias have naturally added what the Muratorian 
Fragment says—that this want of order was corrected by Jn. 
who wrote ‘in order (per ordinem)'? The Muratorian Frag- 
ment, Clement of Alexandria, and the anonymous tradition pre- 
served by Eusebius (iii. 2411) all kave something of great im- 
Żortance to tell us about the original authorship of the ‘spiritual’ 
Gospel of John the disciple of the Lord; and what they say 
testifies to the interest taken in its origin by those ecclesiastical 
writers who were among the first to recognise it as apostolical. 
Is it likely that Papias, if he acknowledged it to be the work 
of the last of the apostles, knew nothing about it that he deemed 
worth saying?! 

These considerations point to the conclusion that Lk. 
and Jn. were not recognised by Papias as on a level 
with Mk. and Mt.? 

If Papias did not recognise Lk. and Jn. as authorita- 
tive, it would seem likely that Jn.—though probably 
(Eus. AZ iii. 247) it had been for some time taught 
orally, and though traditions from it may have been in 
use in Proconsular Asia—was not yet cireulated in 
writing, or, if cireulated, not yet acknowledged as apos- 
tolic, when Papias wrote his Hxfosition. Consequently 
the date of the Æxposition becomes of great importance. 

(e) The Date of Papias’s Exposition. —There is no evi- 
dence of importance bearing on it beyond Eus. XÆ iii. 
39 1-4f. ' 

, Tot ôè Ilaria cuyypdupata névre Tov àpiðpòv þéperat, & ral 
emcyéypanrat, Aoyiwy kuptakay éényjoews. ToúTwv Kai Elpyvatos 
ws póvwy aÙT® ypahevrayv pvysovever, OSE mws Adywv’ ‘raidra 
ôè kai Iamias 6 “Iwavvou èv axovonjs, HoAvedpmou è ératpos 


of Eusebius. 


mere variety? Or as indicating a shorter statement? or as im- 
plying anydoubt? In Eus, MÆ ii. 15 2, pagtand ioropia probably 
denote distinctions of historical certainty (see below, § 80). 

1 Lightfoot, who assumes that Papias must have said some- 
thing about Jn., thinks it probable that (SX 207) the Mura- 
torian writer borrowed from Papias ‘his contrast between the 
secondary evidence of Mk. and the primary evidence of Jn.’ 
But, in that case, how is it that Ticats was bound to 
record whatever was said by ecclesiastical writers about 
canonical books—whilst inserting what was said by later writers, 
omits what was said by the earliest of all? 

2 This might be regarded as almost certain but for one con- 
sideration, Eusebius has a contempt for Papias, Forced by 
his antiquity to devote a great deal of space to him, he does it 
with terms of disparagement, and (iii. 3914-17, 4¢s) ‘confining 
himself to what is indispensable (4vayxatws).’ Want of space, 
and contempt for his author, may have induced him to break the 
promise he made just before, and to omit what Papias may have 
said about Lk. and Jn., reserving it till he came to later ecclesi- 
astical writers who borrowed from Papias. This is highly 
improbable. Eusebius is a most careful and conscientious writer. 
Though, for example, on one occasion he gives in his own words 
a tradition about Mk. at an early period in his history, and adds 
215) ‘Clement has quoted this story, and . . . Papias attests 
it,’ this does not prevent him from giving the testimony of Papias 
in full, in its chronological order. 
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yeyouas, apxatos arp, eyypabws éemyapruper év TH} TeTapTy Tay 
eavTov BipAwy. Eott yap aŭte névre BiBAta guvTeTaypéva.” Kai 
ó pèv Elpyvatos tavta. abtés ye uyv 6 Mamlas 
68. Date of wk Tò a a TOV ied) haw axpoarny 
Papias, pèr kal avrémrny oùðapðs cavTov yevérðat TOV 
tepay amogToAwy éupaivet, mapecdAAndévar è tà 
ms wloTews Tapa Tv Exetvors yrwpinwvl didaoxer du’ dv dyo 
Aekewy* “ode òkvýow é got Kat doa ToTe Tapa THY TperBvrépwv 
Karas pabor Kai Karas eurnpdvevoa,? cuvragat Tals epunvetats,3 
SiaBeBatovmevos vmép aùtav adńðeray, ov yap Tots TÀ TOAAG 
pete Exatpov orep oi Tool, GAAG Tois TAANOH SiSdoKOUCLY, 
ovde Tots Tas aAAoTpias EvTOAaS pMovEdoUCLY, GAA TOLS TÈS 
Tape. Tov Kupiov TH mirre Ôeðopévas Kal am’ aùrhs mapayivopéras 
THs aAndetas. ei S€é TOU Kai TapyKoAgUEnKws Tis Tois MpeaBuTEpots 
EADot, TOVS THY npegßBurépor avexpivoy Adyous—rti 'Avôpéas ù Tti 
Hérpos elev, te DiAummos Ñ Ti Oopas H 'Iárwßos Ñ ri Iwdvyns 
Ñ Mar@aios Ñ tes Erepos TÖV TOD Kupiov pabyToOr, & Te 'Aptotion 
kai ò mpeaBurepos “Iwavins [oi tot xupiov panra] 4 Aéyovoiw. 
ob yap Tà êk TOY BiBAlwv ToTOUTOV pe WhEAELY VTEAGLBavoY, örov 
TÀ Tapa Swans Havys Kat pevovons. 
I. Was Papias ‘a hearer of John’? 
69. Not a hearer . . . . 
—Was Eusebius right in denying, or 
of John. I . : : 
renceus in asserting, that Papias was 
‘a hearer of John’? 

Here, and in what follows, we must distinguish the statements 
of Eusebius from his inferences. The former are almost always 
accurate ; the latter are sometimes erroneous (though by giving 
us the grounds for them he enables us to avoid error5), Even 
the inferences of Eusebius are probably more trustworthy here 
than the statements of Irenæus. Now Eusebius rejects the 
definite statement of the latter that Papias was a ‘hearer of 
John,’ on the ground that Papias himself makes no such claim 
in his preface, where he naturally, and almost inevitably, would 
have made it, if he conld. He gives us the preface to speak for 
itself. He adds facts and extracts from the work of Papias, 
the whole of which was apparently before him. These convey 
no indication that Papias ‘heard’ John. That Irenzus—in- 
fluenced by the natural tendency of early Christian contro- 
versialists to exaggerate the continuity of Christian tradition, 
and by the fact that Papias lived in Polycarp’s time and reported 
what John said—hastily declared Papias to be ‘a hearer of 
John,’ is more probable than that Eusebius, subsequently 
reviewing all the evidence, was mistaken in denying it. 


The probable conclusion is that Papias was zot a 
‘hearer of John.’ 

2and 3. Was Papias ‘a hearer of Aristion and of 
John the elder’? And were they ‘disciples of the 
Lord’? 


2. Eusebius affirms that Papias did hear them, and he gives 
his reasons thus (iti. 397): ‘He (Papias) confesses that he has 
received the words of the apostles on the 

70. Nor Of one hand from those who had followed 
Aristion and (mapņnkoàovðykórwv) them; but of Aristion 
John the Elder, and of the Elder John he says he was him- 
self a hearer.’ The context indicates that 

Eusebius is drawing this inference merely from the ‘distinc- 
tion’? that Papias makes between the past and the present,— 
‘What (rí) Andrew, etc., said (eirev), and the things that 
(@ te) Aristion and the Elder John say (A¢yovo.)’—as though 
the two last were still living, so that Papias had probably 
consulted them ; and the historian’s habitual conscientiousness 
leads him (recognising perhaps the slightness of his grounds) to 
qualify his inference in the following sentence—‘ AZ all events 
(yotv), making /requent mention of them by name in his 
treatise, he sets down their traditions.’ He does not add ‘and 
Papias states that he received them from their own lips,’ and 
he appears to have no evidence beyond what he himself puts 
before us. But the change of tense from ‘said’ to ‘say’ is 


1 yvwpiuwv—i.e., ‘pupils,’ as in Origen, Ceds. 213; Clem. Alex. 


104 and 898; Epictet. passim ; and Eus. ili. 44, etc. It is equi- 
valent to Papias's mapyxoAovénkss. 
2 Probably ‘taught from memory,’ or ‘repeated.’ See note 


above, § 65, n. 

3 See above, § 65 n. Papias (x) ‘set forth (ééyyeto@ar)’ the 
Logia, (2) ‘interpreted épunvevery’ them, and (3) ‘arranged 
along with them (cvvrdéat)’ illustrative traditions. 

4 These bracketed words are perhaps to be omitted. See 
§ 70 (3) below. 

5 Eg., hesays that Luke had (Eus. iii. 46) ‘ diligently followed 
the rest of the apostles (besides Paul),’ but shows the source of 
his error by quoting Lk.13, taking maaw as masc. He also 
(cp iii. 46 with iii. 36 1) takes Lk.’s danpérat rod Adyov (the word) 
to mean ù. roð Kupiov (the Word). These are such errors as 
the most honest and impartial historian might make. 

6 This could be proved by a collection of Irenzeus’s mistakes. 
And a comparison of the eulogistic remarks made by Eusebius 
about other ecclesiastical writers with his general silence when 
quoting Irenæus would indicate that, although he would by no 
means call the latter (as he calls Papias) ‘a man of very little 
understanding,’ he nevertheless thinks less highly of his power 
of weighing evidence than of his (v. 203) orthodoxy and high 
standard of carefulness in copying MSS. 

T Eus. ili. 39 5 : StagretAas tov Adyor. 
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(Lightf. SR 150 n.) ‘probably for the sake of variety, 1 so 
that nothing can be inferred from it; and the mere fact that 
Papias ‘sets down their traditions’ and ‘ mentions their names,’ 
by no means proves that he obtained his information from them, 
and not from ‘those who had followed them.’ 

We conclude that (a) Papias is not proved to have 
been, and that (6) (so far as we can judge from Eusebius’s 
production of inadequate, and omission of adequate, 
evidence) he probably was not, a ‘hearer’ of Aristion 
and John the Elder. 

3. Again, the words ‘disciples of the Lord’ can 
hardly have followed ‘ Aristion, etc.,’ in the text used 
by Eusebius. For he regards Aristion as living at the 
time when Papias wrote. But that ‘disciples of the 
Lord’ should be living when Papias was making his 
investigations (Lightfoot, SÆ 150 n.) would involve ‘a 
chronological difficulty.’ 

This Eusebins would probably have felt, especially as he 
oe regards Papias as born too late to have been a 
‘hearer of John.’2 Moreover, if Papias was a hearer of any 
‘disciple of the Lord,’ this would contradict the spirit of Euse- 
bius's inference that Papias drew his information about the 
apostles merely from their ‘pupils.’ Aristion and the Elder 
John, if ‘disciples of the Lord,’ could not be called ‘ pupils’ of 
the apostles. This internal evidence that Eusebius did not 
find the words ‘disciples, etc.’ after ‘ Aristion, etc.’ is confirmed 
by (1) their absence from the Armenian version, (2) the omission 
of ot in several Greek MSS, and of rod xupiou by Rufinus, (3) 
the extreme harshness of (a) ‘ Elders,’ (4) ‘disciples of the Lord,’ 
(c) the repetition of ‘disciples of the Lord,’ as though they were 
three classes,’ and (4) the ease with which the words can be 
explained as an interpolation. 

Ae 4. Papias’s ‘ Elders.’—-It remains to 
mE S consider who are ' the Elders’ from whom 

* Papias obtained his information. 

There is no evidence to show that apostles were called ‘ Elders.’ 
Yet Papias’s words — seeming to amount to this, ‘If pupils of 
the Elders came, I used to ask about the words of the Elders, 
viz, Andrew, Peter, etc.’—appear, at first sight, to identify 
‘apostles’ with ‘the Elders." 

The truth appears to be that, in the days of Papias, the latter 
title was given to the generation of Elders ordained by the ‘dis- 
ciples of the Lord.’ The next generation of Elders was not yet 
called ‘tke Elders,’ but rather the ‘pupils of (or those who had 
followed) the Elders.’ The object of Papias was to get back to 
the teaching of the disciples of the Lord, whether through (1) 
‘the Elders’ or (2) ‘their pupils.’ If, for example, Papias met (1) 
au Elder appointed by John the apostle, or (2) a ‘ pupil’ of such 
an Elder, in either case his question would be, ‘ What said John?'4 

The most probable conclusions, then, are that (1) 
Papias was not a hearer of John; (2 and 3) whether he 
was, or was not, a hearer of Aristion and the Elder John, 
the two latter were not ‘disciples of the Lord’; (4) the 
Elders from whom he obtained his information were 
not apostles but Elders appointed by John or other 
apostles; and he supplemented this by information 
obtained from their followers and successors. 


5. Papias’s list of the apostles.—Why does Papias 


specially mention, as the disciples about whose sayings ` 


he made investigations, Andrew, Peter, 
Philip, Thomas, James, John, Matthew ? 
and why in this order? An answer is sug- 
gested by the context in the extract quoted above (§ 71). 


72. His list 
of apostles. 


! Note that in the same sentence ti is varied with a. So 
Eusebius (quoted above, § 66) varies ríva with 60a, where there 
is but a shade of difference in meaning. 

2 Eusebius might naturally assume that Papias—who tells us 
that he regularly cross-examined any who could tell him ‘what 
John said’—would have questioned John himself had he been 
alive and accessible to questioning. Denying that he was a 
‘hearer,’ he probably implies that he was too late to be one. 

3 See Expositor, 4th ser. 3 245. Papias probably wrote 
‘the disciples of the Lord... and Aristion and John their 
disciples.’ ‘ Their,’ avrò (in of padytat avTd, i.e. avt@v), was 
changed into ‘his (adrov)’ and avrod replaced by rod xupiov. 
(For the frequency of avrov, rovrou, etc., confused with aŭtor, 
TovtTwy, see Otto on Justin, Tryp. 106, p. 356.) Prof. W. B 
Bacon has suggested that ot rovr@ was corrupted into ot Tov Kv 
before the time of Eusebius. This is very likely ; cp Judg. 424 
twv viwy B, but A xu (Z¢., kupiov) viwy. 

4 This interpretation of ‘ Elders ' is confirmed by the following 
consideration. Irenæus, in passages where he is probably 
(Lightf. SR 202) quoting the substance, if not the very words, 
of Papias, speaks of the doctrine as that of (v.51 362) ‘the 
Elders, the disciples of the apostles’ (ib. 333), ‘the Elders who 
have seen John.’ If these are the words of Papias, the fact 
that he uses ' Elders’ there to mean ‘ the disciples of the apostles.’ 
makes it probable that he uses it in the same sense here, and 
that they represented the generation preceding his own. 
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‘ Most people,’ says Papias, took pleasure in ‘ voluminous 
(Tà mod) falsehoods’ ; and he was driven to conclude 
that he would gain more profit from the living voice of 
tradition derived from ‘the disciples of the Lord’ than 
from ‘the books’ that attracted popular attention. In 
‘the books’ he may have included Gnostic treatises, 
such as that of Basilides; but we must not exclude 
Christian apocrypha and ' disputed’ books, and various 
versions of authoritative books. 


For example, though Matthew had made a compilation of the 
Logia, it was variously ‘interpreted’; and this affords a very good 
reason for the desire of Papias to ascertain ‘ what Matthew said,” 
in order to throw light on what Matthew wrote or was supposed 
to have written. Again, the Epistle of James mentioned by 
Eusebius (iii. 25) not as spurious but as ‘disputed,’ was probably 
current in the days of Papias; and we can understand that its 
existence may well have caused him to add his name to the 
apostolic list. Between ‘Matthew’ and ‘ James’ comes ‘ John,’ 
in whose name a gospel (preached perhaps in his behalf at 
Ephesus during his last years) may have been recently circulated 
as a tradition in writing ; and this would account not only for 
the inclusion of John’s name, but also for its position between 
that of James and Matthew. Apocryphal works were early 
current in the names of (Eus. iit. 25) Andrew, Peter (whom 
Papias himself mentions as the originator of Mk.), and Thomas 
(as well as John and Matthias). The inclusion of Philip (whose 
apocryphal Acts Eusebius does not mention) may be explained 
by his Paap resided in Hierapolis, where Papias was bishop.1 
As regards Aristion, Eusebius (iii. 39 14) informs us that Papias 
inserted some of Aristion’s ‘accounts (8uyyycets) of the words of 
the Lord (rv Tod Kuptov Adywv),' and there is some slight evi- 
dence (Z.xf., 1893 4, p. 245) for regarding him as the author of 
Mk.-App. At all events, the fact that he wrote ‘accounts 
(Siyyyoers) of words of the Lord ’—presumably not found in Mk. 
or Mt., or else why should Eusebius mention their insertion ?— 
would make it desirable to ascertain what Aristion was in the 
habit of ‘saying.’ Lastly, the two disputed Epistles of John 
(the Second and Third) are written by ‘the Elder,’ and may 
have been naturally attributed to the Elder John. And Papias, 
who (Eus. iii. 8917) ‘ wakes guotations? from the First Epistle 
of John,’ may on this as well as on other accounts have made 
the traditions of John the Elder a special subject of investigation. 


Thus, though there may be, and probably are, other 
local causes, unknown to us, for Papias’s selection 
and arrangement,’ the drift of evidence, external and 
internal, indicates, as one important cause, the un- 
certainty arising from spurious Christian literature, and 
the special importance of ascertaining what had been 


1 Among other things that came to him (Eus. iii. 398) ‘as from 
tradition (wordy éx wapaddécews),’ Papias is said by Eusebius to 
have received ‘a wonderful narrative (composed) by the daughters 
of Philip (Gujyyouw waperAndévar Oaupaciay umd THY Tov P. 
@vyarépwv).' From this passage it is commonly inferred that 
Papias knew the daughters of Philip. But (1) deyynors (not 
mapddogts, see 76. 14 and vi.139, both of which icc 
between r., ‘oral tradition,’ and å., ‘ written narrative’), and (2) 
umd (not mapa or amd), and (3) wcàv éx mapaddcews and 
mapeAnpevat, all imply that, though the narrative had been 
related 4y them, Papias did not receive it/vo: them, but from 
others who handed it down and warranted its genuineness. 
This has an important bearing on the date of Papias. The 
words (Eus. iii. 399) xarà tovs aùroùs yevduevos, following on 
kata Thy ‘leparoAuy . . . drarptyae most naturally mean that, 
whereas Philip and his daughters /ved at Hierapolis, Papias 
was ‘born among the same (feopile).’ (They can hardly mean 
that Papias was ‘born during the time of the same people—z.c., 
Philip and his daughters.’) 

2 xéxypytat paptupiats. We are not to infer that Papias 
mentioned John, or any one, as the author. Had he done so, 
Eusebius would probably have said, as he does of Irenzeus (Eus. 
v. 87), “He also wakes mention of the First Epistle of John, 
introducing a good many quotations from it, and likewise from 
the First of Peter.’ From (1) this contrast, and (2) the early 
custom of quoting without names, we may reasonably infer that 
Papias did zof ‘mention’ John’s Epistle. It is shown elsewhere 
(see JOHN, EPISTLES oF) that some so-called quotations from the 
First Epistle are probably mere quotations from floating Johan- 
nine traditions. 

Why does Eusebius—-who was xof bound to tell us of 
quotations from canonical books—take up space by telling us 
that Papias quoted from (iii. 3917) ‘the First Epistle of John’? 
The answer is to be found partly (1) in the completion of 
Eusebius's sentence (‘and from ¢hat of Peter likewise’), partly 
(2) in the similar statement about (v. 87) Irenæus. It is simply 
a quiet way of saying, ‘You see Papias and Irenæus do ot 
quote from the Second and Third Epistles of John, nor from 
the Second Epistle of Peter.’ These were ‘disputed works’ and 
Eusebius is tacitly bringing against them ‘ the argument from 
silence.’ 

3 For example, he places Andrew first. Cp with this the 
leading part assigned to Andrew by the Muratorian Fragment 
(see below, § 78) in originating the Fourth Gospel. 
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said by those disciples of the Lord who were reported, 
truly or falsely, to have left wrz¢7/zgs also. 
6. Papias’s relation to Polycarp. —On this point, Euse- 
bius affords the following indirect evidence. 
He first (iii. 36 1-2) mentions Polycarpes ‘the scholar (6utAnnjs) 
of the apostles’—appointed to the bishopric of Smyrna ‘by the 
3 eye-witnesses and ministers of the Lord’—iz 
73. His whose time flourished ‘ Papias (he, too, bishop 
relation to of Hierapolis) and the world-famed (6 mapa 
Polycarp. mretarots ei ere viv S.aB6nros) Ignatius,’ second 
in succession to Peter in the bishopric of 
Antioch.! Then he (76. 4-15) describes the Epistles of Ignatius 
and Polycarp. Next he mentions (24, 871) Quadratus and the 
daughters of Philip as being among those who ‘occupied the 
first rank in the succession to the apostles,’ adding that he has 
confined his mention of these to (¢4. 374) such as have left 
extant records of apostolic teaching. Then, after (iii, 384) 
going back to Clement of Rome to protest against spurious 
works attributed to him, he continues, ‘Now I have (already) 
mentioned the works of Ignatius and Polycarp: of Papias five 
books are extant’; and he deals with Papias and his works in 
detail, denying that he was a ‘hearer’ of the apostles, which is 
equivalent to denying that he was one of those ‘in the first rank 
in the succession to the apostles.’ Some time after this (iv. 
147) comes Polycarp’s visit to Rome and martyrdom. All 
this harmonises with the supposition that Papias was so much 
younger than Ignatius and Polycarp that he could not be 
reckoned in their ‘rank of succession,’ but that Eusebius was 
obliged to insert his name with theirs on account of the import- 
ance of his ‘extant records,’ which he compiled before the death 
of the aged Polycarp. His habit of speaking (in his E-xposition) 
in the name of ‘the Elders that have seen John’ may have Jed 
Irenæus to the erroneous inference that Papias was ‘a hearer of 
John and companion of Polycarp.’ 


(J) Summary of the Evidence relating to Papias.— 
Reviewing the evidence, we are led to the following 
negative and positive conclusions. 
Papias was not a ‘hearer of John,’ 
nor a ‘companion of Polyearp,’ nor 
did he ‘ hear’ any ‘ disciple of the Lord.’ He was not in 
the same ‘rank of succession’ as Quadratus and Philip's 
daughters. Thedaughters dwelt in Papias’s native city and 
died (Lightfoot, SR 150) about 100-110 A.D. Papias 
records a narrative handed down éy them but not 
(apparently) as coming to him from them. °These facts 
suggest for Papias’s birth a date about 85 A.D. When he 
reached early manhood (ros A.D.) the last of the apostles, 
if still living, was probably incapacitated by old age for 
teaching. The Johannine Gospel, though preached orally 
at Ephesus, was not yet published. Being probably 
(Lightf. SR 153) of Pagan origin, and (Eus. iii. 3912) 
given to literalise Jewish metaphor, Papias may have 
been perplexed by a comparison of Hebrew with Greek 
‘interpretations’ of Christian traditions. He found 
current the Commandments (Eus. iii. 393) ‘given from 
the Lord to the Faith’; but he desired to add to these 
from the doctrine of the apostles, as repeated by 
the Elders whom they had appointed, and by the 
successors of those Elders. He also mentions (1) the 
teaching of the apostle Peter, first ‘repeated,’ and then 
‘written,’ by his ‘interpreter’ Mark, ineluding the Acts 
as well as the Words of Jesus, and making no attempt 
at elassifying ‘the Lord's Oracles’ ;? (2) a compilation 
by the apostle Matthew, in Hebrew, of ‘the Lord's 
Oracles’ certainly including Christs discourses and 
probably giving some account of Christ’s life. But this, 
instead of being circulated in Greek (as Peter's teaching 
had been) by one authoritative ‘ interpreter,’ had received 
many ‘interpretations.’ About Lk. or Jn. (or any 

1 /.e., Polycarp and Ignatius have phrases that suggest the 
authority of antiquity. Papias has none. Several MSS, very 
naturally, interpolate a compliment to Papias’s learning. 

2 If we may judge from the order of the extracts, Papias 
placed Mk. before Mt. This is slightly confirmed by the fact 
that in the former extract Papias uses the longer title Kkvpiakà 
Adyta, in the latter, the shorter Aóyea—a natural abbreviation 
when one repeats a title a second time. 

3 The ‘interpreter’ (Hor. Hebr. on Mt.1027, and Wetstein 
on r Cor. 1427) was the recognised attendant of the reader and 
teacher in the Jewish schools. When a Jewish apostle (e.g., the 
author of the Apocalypse, which is composed in most barbarous 
Greek) preached, or wrote, to Greek congregations, an ‘inter- 

reter’ may often have been in request. We have seen that 

Lark was called the ‘interpreter’ of Peter. It was an early 


belief (Eus. iii, 38) that Luke or Clement of Rome ‘interpreted’ 
the Epistle to the Hebrews from Paul’s Hebrew into Greek—a 
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other Gospel) Papias is silent, and we conclude that he 
knew neither, or ranked neither with Mk. or Mt. But 
the date at which he was investigating and writing * 
(about 115-130 A.D.) and his quotations from 1 Jn. 
(which was certainly written by the same hand as the 
Gospel) combine to make it probable that Jn. must have 
been known to him, at least in parts, as a tradition. 
We are led to conclude that he was writing at the time 
when Jn. was attaining, but had not yet attained, 
recognition as an apostolie Gospel. 1 

There were also current (as Lk. tells us), ‘many 
narratives’ of Christ's life, and (as Papias says) many 
diffuse writings, possibly including Gnostie gospels, and 
so ealled Apostolic Acts, Revelations, and Epistles. 
These appear to have prejudiced Papias against ‘ books,’ 
and to have inelined him to go back as near as possible 
to the fountaiu-head. His attitude is so well described 
by the following words of Irenzeus that we ean imagine 
Papias himself using them: (Iren. v. 201 f.) ‘ All these 
(hereties) are of much later date than the biskops to 
whom the apostles committed the churches... ‘Those 
who desert the teaching of the Church impugn the 
knowledge of the holy Elders.’ To these ‘biskops, 
then, or ‘holy Elders'—i.e., to the Elders appointed by 
the apostles—Papias made it his first object to go. But 
we learn from Clement of Rome (ch. 44) that, as early as 
95 A.D., some of ‘fke Elders appointed by the apostles,’ 
and even some of those ‘(appointed) in the next 
generation (we7vaév) by men of note,’ had died. It is 
improbable that John, during his last years of disability, 
appointed any Elders ; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that by A.D. 125-35 most of the Johannine Elders would 
have passed away. Hence, though Papias did his 
best to obtain information from them, he was glad to 
glean what he could from the next generation (‘ those 
who had followed them’), his question to an Elder's 
pupil always being, ‘What said John (or this or that 
Disciple of the Lord) by whom the Elder (whom you 
‘‘followed”) was appointed?’ In particular, having 
regard to the apoeryphal literature circulated in the 
names of Andrew, Peter, Thomas, to the traditions 
current in Hierapolis about Philip, and to the better 
attested but disputed literature circulated in the names 
of James and John, to the great diversity of the ‘ inter- 
pretations’ of the Logia compiled by Matthew, and to the 
objections brought against Peter's teaching as recorded 
by Mark—he made these Disciples of the Lord the 
special objeet of his investigations. It is, of course, 
possible, that Jn. may have been acknowledged as 
canonical in other churches before it was acknowledged 


supposition that illustrates the early and familiar recognition of 
an ‘interpreter’ as a natural companion of an apostle. In the 
(Eus. iii. 393) ‘interpretations’ that Papias inserted in his Æx- 
position, he may have included his own or other Greek versions 
as well as explanations, of the Logia. From Acts 8 31 (odyyyoer) 
and from Ign. Phil. 6 (àv ôé ris iovdaiopoy épunvedy) we see 
how large a part of apostolic and presbyteric teaching would 
consist of ‘interpretations’ of OT in a Christian sense, and these 
might sometimes be ‘interpreted’ from the Hebrew. Soon, 
however, the word would be confined to ‘interpreting’—ze., 
explaining, obscurities in the Greek Logia. For the word thus 
used, see Orig. Ceés. ili. 58, and quotations from Irenæus given 
above, § 65 n. 

1 The hesitation of Papias to accept Jn. may have been all 
the greater because (if we accept the theory that Irenzeus in 
his fifth book is quoting Papias in support of Millennianism) he 
appears to have accepted the Apocalypse as John’s on the 
authority of (Iren. v. 301)-‘those who saw John face to face,’ 
and to have habitually appealed to John in support of (74. 333 4) 
very materialistic views of the Millennium. A historian who 
believed (with Irenzcus) that the Apocalypse was written by the 
aged apostle about 96 a.D. might well hesitate to receive a work 
published, as coming from the same pen, a few years afterwards, 
yet differing from the former in language so completely as almost 
to be in another dialect, and also absolutely differing from Mk. 
and from the ‘interpreters of Mt.’ in its representation of the 
Words of the Lord. 

The teaching (lren. v. 3334) about the vines each with 10,000 
branches, etc., ascribed to the Lord by the elders who saw John 
according to Papias, helps us to understand how even Papias 
(oddépa prxpds Tov vodv, Eus.) might feel unable to believe that 
the expositor of this teaching was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. : 
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in Hierapolis ;} but, so far as Papias guides us, we are 
led to the conclusion that, in 115-130 A.D., Lk. and 
Jn. were not yet acknowledged as on a level with Mk. 
and Mt., by the first Christian historian who gives us 
any account of the Gospels. 

iii, JUSTIN MARTYR.—Justin Martyr (Lightfoot, BE 


- 87, 145-49 A.D.), whilst quoting the 
75. Justin. Gospels under various titles, makes some 
incidental but very important statements about their 
composition. 

(a) Justin's titles of the Gospels are adapted to his 
readers. In the Apology, addressed to Gentiles, he generally 
uses the term, ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ ;2 but in the Dialogue 
with the Jew, Trypho, he gradually subordinates ‘ Memoirs,’ and 
at last resorts to he Jewish authoritative form, ‘it is written.’3 

Like Lk. and Jn. (and perhaps Papias), though in a less 
degree, he avoids the term ‘Gospels.’ In the Dialogue, it is 
Trypho, not Justin, who first introduces it (77yA. 10, ‘the so- 
called Gospel, 7H Acyouévy €.).’ Justin, replying, calls it (24. 18) 
the ‘teaching given (esa ybara) by our Saviour.’ In 1 Afol. 
he does not use the word till toward the close, and then seem- 
ingly as a concession to popular language (66), ‘ Memoirs . 
which are [cosionly] ead (xaAettar) Gospels.” The Memoirs 
(apart from ‘Gospels’) he generally quotes for the facts of 
Christ's life ; but say7ngs are also quoted from them, twice from 
Mt., and twice from Lk. (One of the latter ee 103] agrees 
with D.) Christs words, when introduced by ‘he said, 
almost always agree with Mt.; they are called (77h. 100) 
Adyor,4 when ets is predicting his sufferings, bur (74. 18) 
Aéyta5 when denunciatory and when coupled with prophetic 
utterances. ‘Teachings (8Saypata) from Christ himself’ 
(1 Afol. 14) refer to chastity and Christian love, and are from 
Mt. and Lk. ; 1 Apol. 53 speaks of Gentiles, ‘men of every race, 
persuaded by the Teaching (8:Saxys) that came from his 
apostles.’ This quotation (as well as 7ryfA. 18 and 10, cp also 
35) indicates #ova/ precepts, such as are in the Didaché and 
the Logia of Behnesa. ut Iı Apol. 33, quoting Lk. with a 
clause from Mt., and describing the authors of the Memoirs as 
having ‘taught’ the Annunciation, and 1 A fo/. 66, stating that 
those who are to receive the Eucharist must first accept ‘what 
is taught by us,’ indicate a catechetical ‘teaching’ of facts, 
different from the Didaché. Moreover, in 2 Apol. 28 10, ‘ what 
Christ taught’ or Christ's ‘Teachings (ŝtôáypara)’ refer partly 
to his predictions, partly to the punishment of the wicked in 
fire. Crescens is charged with (74. 3) not having ‘read’ them, 
so that they must have been a book, or part of one. 

(3) Indications of Lk. as a recent Gospel.—In a few 

P instances Justin appeals, as itiwere, beyond 

76. His LK., the Memoirs, to those who composed them ; 
recent. or else he introduces a personal quasi-protest 
of authenticity, ‘I assert,’ ‘I have learned,’ etc. 

Ci.) 1 Apol. 33, ‘As those who recorded (anopvnuoveóravres) 
all things about our Saviour Jesus Christ have taught,’ intro- 
duces Lk.’s Annunciation to the Virgin (with a clause taken from 
Mt.); (it.) 1 Afod. 66, ‘For the apostles, in the Memoirs 
made (yevoxevors) by them, which are called Gospels, delivered 
(mapéSwxav) that Jesus had thus ordained § to them,’ introduces, 
in a condensed form, Lk.’s version of the Institution of the 
Eucharist, including the words, ‘Do this in remembrance of 
me,’ not found in Mk. or Mt., and regarded by WH as 
an interpolation from x Cor.1125; (iil.) Tryph. 88, ‘Both 
(xat) fire was kindled (avjé@n)7 in the Jordan..., and... that 


1 The Shepherd of Hermas is quoted once as ‘Scripture’ by 
Irenæus, and frequently as a divine revelation by Clem.Alex. 
Yet the Muratorian Fragment decides that it is not to be read 
in the churches. Now the Shepherd and tbe Muratorian 
Fragment probably both originate from Rome, and the Mura- 
torian writer shows familiarity with the authorship and recent 
date of the book. The more distant Fathers, Irenæus and 
Clem. Alex., accept it; the author, who writes on the spot, 
rejects it. Similarly we shall find Justin Martyr in the middle 
of the second century making Ephesus the scene of a Dialogue 
—and speaking of John as (Tryph. 81) ‘a man among us (map 
nuty) —yet abstaining in a marked manner from quoting Jn., 
while freely quoting the Synoptists and occasionally using 
Johannine traditions. 

2 These he regards, not as Memoirs abouź the apostles and 
their doctrine, but as Memoirs about Christ composed ġy the 
apostles (t Apol. 33, ws of aroprnuovetcarvres TaVTA Ta TEPL TOD 
Xwrmpos nuwy ‘lngov Xprorov édidatav). See note above, § 65. 

3 Cp Mt.1l27, quoted in 1 Afol.63 (‘Jesus . . . himself 
said’) with Mt. 1127 in TryfA. 100 (‘it is written in the Gospel 
that he said °). Whenever ‘writing’ ts mentioned, the passage 
quoted is in Mt. (which Justin may prefer to quote as being the 
Gospel best known to the Jew Trypho). 

d Tryph. 35, trav ms bidaxys Adywv, and 1 Apol. 66, ‘the 
prayer of the word that was from Christ’ over the Eucharist. 

5 These Logia (Tryph: 17) are from Mt., supplemented by 
Lk. (as in D) in such a way as to suggest that Justin used a 
rough harmony of Mt. and Lk., or a correction of the former by 
the latter. 

r 8 èvreráða, middle; cp Tryh. 21 and 40, évréraATat ò 

EOS. 

7? The rhythm demands roðar. 
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the Holy Spirit as a dove hovered on him has been written dy 
his apostles (the apostles 1 mean), of this our Christ (€ypawav 
oi anéaroAa aŭto rovTov Tov Xpiorov uav), if the text were 
correct, would exhibit Justin stating a non-canonical event 
(the ‘fire’) as a fact on his own authority, and the canonical 
event as on the authority of the ‘apostles’ si Gv.) Tryph. 
103, ‘For in the Memoirs which / assert to have been composed 
(ovvreráxða ?) by his apostles and dy those who followed 
(wapaxodovénrdytwy) them,’ introduces ‘it is written that sweat, 
as it were drops, streamed down from him while praying ’"—a 
paea found in some MSS of Lk. 2244, but bracketed by 
VH as not genuine 3 (and found in no other Gospel); (v.) 
Tryph. 105, ‘As we have learned through the Memoirs,’ accom- 
anies the words, ‘becoming a man through the Virgin’ (from 
k., combined with Mt.), and is followed 5 (vi) Tryph. 
105, ‘as also from the Memoirs we have learned this, too,’ intro- 
ducing an utterance of Christ on the Cross peculiar to Lk. 2346. 
All these passages reveal Justin as quoting with a 
special emphasis Lk.4—or a later version of Lk., in- 
cluding interpolated passages—as though protesting that 
Lk. 7s on a level with the Memoirs, and was composed 
by apostles. 
(c) Theorigin of Justin’ sviewof the Memoirs. —Wehave 
seen (col. 1814, n. 1) that, in Papias, rapaxoXoudely is the 
4 regular word for a ‘ pupil and successor,’ 
a, His a of Now Eusebius (iii. 46) misunderstands 
memoirs. a 
(Lk. 13) mapņnkoħovônkóre awaow as 
meaning that Luke had been a ' pupil of a// (¢he apostles), 
and Justin might do the same. This enables us to answer 
the question, How (in Justin’s opinion) was Luke taught 
the Miraculous Conception? Justin’s view is that Christ 
(1 Apol. 67 and cp Acts13), after his resurrection, 
‘appeared to his apostles and disciples and taught 
them’ everything relating to himself (Acts13 to 'the 
Kingdom of God').5 This ‘ teaching' would, therefore, 
apply (1 Apol. 33) to the Nativity and other mysteries, 
as well as to moral precepts, and Luke, as being 'a 
pupil of all the apostles,’ would receive it. As regards 
the form of transmission, Justin begins with an ambigu- 
ous expression (1 4 fol. 33), dmeuvnuóveveav, which 
may mean (1) ‘remembered,’ or (2) ‘repeated from 
memory.’ ‘Adopting the latter meaning, he uses it, not 
{as Papias did) of the successors of the apostles, but of 
the apostles themselves. Then he gradually inclines, 
and finally commits himself, to the theory that this 
‘repetition’ was not oral merely, but also in writing. 
Hence he allows himself to say ‘the apostles wrote,’ 


on the ‘fire’ as part of the story. Both here and in Tryph. 103 
Justin has, ‘This day have 1 begerten thee’ (as D in Lk. 322), 
indicating that he had a text differing from ours, which may 
very well have included the ‘fire’ as ‘written by the apostles,’ 
equally with the ‘dove.’ The reading, ‘this day,’ etc., is now 
found only in some versions of Lk., but in 77yfA. 103 Justin 
follows Mt.’s (not Lk.’s) order in the Temptation. 

1 Some have inferred that, in (iii), afost/es must include 
‘John,’ because only by including Mt. and Jn. can the plural 
be justified. Such an argument ignores (ii.), a passage a/so 
attributed by Justin to ‘apostles,’ yet neither in Mt. nor Jn. 

In (ii.) yevópeva and rapédwxay left a loop-hole for supposing 
that the apostles might not have w7tffen amouvnmovevmara, but 
simply ‘angi? them. But here Justin commits himself to the 
statement that they ‘wrote.’ 

2 ouvrerdyOat (see that and kindred words used by Justin 
[1 Apol. 26 63, 2 Apol. 1 15) to mean ‘the comsposition of a 
book’) represents the very act disclaimed by Papias for Peter 
and Mark (ovx ws ovvragtv). Remembering that this ‘assertion’ 
of Justin’s is preceded (a few lines before) by 'the Memoirs 
written by the apostles’ (mentioning the words, ‘ This day have 
I begotten thee,’ found now only in a v.l. of Lk.), we are led to 
infer that he is protesting against the statement of Papias or 
against similar statements made by others. Justin says, in 
effect, ‘The apostles did write regular books,’ and then half 
corrects himself: ‘Or, at all events, they and their pupils wrote 
them.’ : 

3 The interpolated Lk. has ‘drops of blood.’ 

4 ‘Lk.’ of course means ‘the hind Gospel as we have it.’ 
The author need not be, and probably is not, ‘the beloved 
physician,’ the companion of Paul. The author of the Preface 
of the Gospel may have revised, re-edited, or re-written it, 
and may be a different person from the Pauline Luke. 

5 havets Tois awoardAots avrov xal pabynrais edidafe rata, 
änep eis énioxeyiyv cat vutiv avedwrapyev. These words 
come at the conclusion of the Apology, just before Justin’s first 
appeal to the Romans to accept the Faith; and they show that 
tavra means the substance of the Christian Faith, which Christ, 
after his resurrection, was supposed to have taught to the 
apostles, and which Justin has set before the Romans in his 
treatise. Clem. Alex. has it somewhat differently (Eus. 
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though he uses but oze strictly apostolic Gospel (that of 
Mt.). Having these views about the apostolic consensus 
of the Memoirs, and having a preference for Lk.'s 
record of the Nativity and the Passion, Justin may 
naturally have recoiled from Jn., as being a new work, 
breaking this consensus both in style and thought, and 
especially unfavourable to the authority of Lk.} 

iv. MURATORIAN FRAGMENT. — The Muratorian 
Fragment (about 170 A.D.) begins thus—‘. 
quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit. 
Tertium Evangelii librum secundum 
Lucan. * The six words ap- 
parently referring to Mk. (on which supposition 
there is nothing extant about Mt.) appear to mean 
that Mark was present at only some of Peter's 
discourses.? Luke's disadvantages are dwelt on: it was 
not till ‘after the Ascension’ that Paul took him as a 
companion; he ‘compiled in his own name, on [his 
own] judgment, ex ofinione’;? he ‘had not seen the 
Lord in the flesh’; he [set down facts] ‘as far as he 
could ascertain them.’ On the other hand, the Fourth 
Gospel was written by John, ‘ (one) of the disciples,’ 4 at 
the exhortation of his ‘ fellow-disciples and his bishops.’ 
After a three days’ fast ‘it was revealed to Andrew, 


78. Muratorian 
fragment. 


ii.l4): ‘To James the Just and John and Peter was the 
Gnosis delivered (rapéSwxe) by the Lord after the Resurrec- 
tion, These delivered it to the rest of the apostles, and the 
rest to the Seventy.’ 

1 Does Justin recognise Mk. as a distinct Gospel? see 77yfh. 
106, Kal TO etrety peTwvopaxévat avToy Ilérpoy eva THY aTOTTOAWY 
Kat yeypap@ar év Tots amopyvnupoveńpagıiv AVTOD yeyery- 
wévov Kai TOUTO, pera FOU Kai dAàovs úo adeAhots vioùs 
ZeBedacov dvras, peTwvopakévas òvóparı TOV Boavepyés (Mk. 317 
alone). Here êv rots a. avrod would mean (we set aside the in- 
terpretation, ‘ Memoirs of Jesus’), ‘ Peters Memoirs,’ indicating 
(x) either that Justin accepted Mk. as, in effect, written dy 
Peter, or (2) that he here, inconsistently, would render the 
phrase, ‘Memoirs aéout Peter.’ (But avroð ($ 70 [3] n.) is re- 
peatedly confounded with avrav.) 

The passage is either tediously lengthy, or it distinguishes 
between what Christ sazd and what he did. ‘He said that he 
changed Peter’s name’; this is in Mt.1617-19 and nowhere 
else. ‘It is written in the Memoirs (that he changed the 
name]’; this is in the triple tradition (Mk. 316 Mt. 102 Lk. 6 r4). 
This distinction would indicate that Justin was here quoting the 
Memoirs of Peter (our Mk.) in support of the Logia of Mt. 
(a view somewhat confirmed by the fact that, when Justin intro- 
duces quotations with ‘(Jesus) says,’ he quotes from Mt.). 

2 This would indicate that Mark wrote after Peter’s death. 
Otherwise Peter could have supplied him with the substance of 
the discourses at which the latter was not present. Papias also 
implies that Mark could not correct what he had written by 
reference to Peter. Irenæus says (iii. 1 1) that Mark wrote after 
the ‘decease (é£0ov)’ of Peter (but see § 79). 

3 ‘Nomine suo ex opinione conscripsit. Dominum tamen 
nec ipse vidit in carne.’ Æx opinione may express an original 
¿£ axons ‘from hearing,’ not ‘from sight.’ (See Westc. Canon, 
519-27, Lightf. SR 183 7). But, in that case, should we not 
expect ‘enim’ instead of ‘tamen,’—‘ He wrote, not as an eye- 
witness, for he had not seen the Lord’? Writing a Gospel ‘in 
one’s own name’ was an innovation. Luke did it ‘on [Azs own] 
private judgment (ex opinione)'—Lk. 13 ‘it seemed good to 
me.’ How objectionable this may have seemed to some, is 
shown by the addition (Lk.13 codex b), ‘placuit et mihi ef 
Spirituo (sic) sancto.’ The Muratorian writer contrasts this later 
with the origin of the Fourth Gospel, which the Evangelist 
“wrote down’ (‘descripsit,’ not ‘conscripsit ’—z.e., wrote from 
knowledge, not from compilation) ‘in his own name’ as the result 
of a divine revelation; ‘revelatum . .. ut... Lohannes 
suo nomine cuncta describeret.’ If this explanation is correct, 

sua’ may have „dropped after ‘suo’ (‘Nomine suo sua ex 
opinione ’), or ‘ opinio’ may be used absolutely meaning ‘ private 
notion.’ ‘Tamen’ would imply a contrast between the bold- 
nes of Luke’s innovation and the limitations of his know- 

edge. 

4 Andrew is here called an ‘apostle, John a ‘disciple.’ 
Papias calls ‘Andrew, Peter,’ etc., ‘disciples.’ The Didaché— 
identifying (11 3-5) ‘apostles’ with ‘prophets,’ and specifying 
rules for them, which, if broken, stamp an ‘apostle’ as a ‘false 
pro bet ’™—suggests a time and place in which an ‘apostle’ was 
ittle more than a ‘missionary.’ It became a tradition to call 
John ‘the disciple’ (as Paul is peculiarly ‘ the apostle’). Poly- 
crates of Ephesus, at the close of the 2nd cent., after mentioning 
(Eus. 331) “Philip (who was of the Twelve apostles), goes on 
to speak of ‘John, who lay on the bosom of the Lord,’ without 
any mention of apostleship. This may be explained by (1) 
uncertainty whether John (like Nathanael) wasone of the Twelve, 
(2) a feeling that ‘disciple’ was a higher title than ‘apostle,’ 
or (3) a desire to describe the author of the Gospel as he de- 
scribed himself; (2) and (3) are the most probable. 
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(one) of the apostles, that, whilst all revised,! John 
should write all things in his own name.’ 

The writer admits that ‘different catholic truths (varia 
principfia) are taught’ in the Four Gospels; but he protests that 
there is ‘one Catholic Spirit? (unus ac principalis spiritus} 
dictating the facts of the Nativity, Passion, Resurrection, 
intercourse of the Lord with the disciples, and the two Advents: 
‘What wonder then if John so persistently (constanter) sets 
forth each point in his Epistle,3 saying with reference to himself, 
“What we have seen with our eyes and heard with (our) ears 
and our hands have handled, these things we have written?” 
For thus he professes himself to be not only a seer but also a 
hearer,? nay and a writer (too), of all the wonderful works of the 
Lord in order (per ordinem).’ In these words the writer meets 


objections probably urged against the Fourth Gospel. Though 
differing in facts and style from the Synoptists, it was pervaded, 
he says, by the same ‘one Catholic Spirit’ Though written 


‘in the name of’ John, it had been revised and attested by the 
Disciples and Elders at Ephesus, and this 7” consequence of a 
special revelation, so that it might be said to come direct from 

hrist, and to represent, even better than the earliest Gospels, 
his exact teaching. 

This theory of special inspiration was well calculated 
to facilitate the diffusion of a Gospel that seemed to 
supply just those things that were wanting in the 
Synoptists :—a certainty not to be found in the ‘ various 
interpretations’ of Mt., a fulness of doctrine to which 
Mk. did not pretend, and—in contrast with Lk.—the 
authority of a disciple, an eye-witness, and ear-witness, 
who also wrote ‘in order.’ 5 

v. IRENÆUS (about 185 A.D.) emphasises the 
unity of the Gospel as coming (iii. 11) from inspired 
apostles (who first preached it and then 
‘handed it down (¢radiderun?) to us in 
Scriptures ’), but touches also on the subject of distinctive 
authorship. He omits the various ‘interpretations’ of 
Mt. mentioned by Papias, and the disadvantages of Lk. 
mentioned by the Muratorian writer. Mark is ‘the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter’ ; Luke ‘ the companion 
(dxéXouvfos) of Paul’: thus he implies that their gospels 
were, in effect, apostolic. 

He places Mt. before Mk. as the Muratorian Fragment 
appears to have done. Jn. is placed after Lk., thus: 
‘Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, who also 
lay on his breast, he too published the Gospel (cai aùròs 
éfédwxe rò e.) while living in Ephesus of Asia.’ Else- 
where (iii. 111) he says that John directed his Gospel 
against Cerinthus and the Nicolaitans. Matthew, he says 
(iii. 1r), published his Gospel in Hebrew ‘while Peter 
and Paul in Rome were preaching and founding the 
Church’: after their ‘decease (or departure, é£odov 
but Lat. excessum =‘ death’),’ Mark (is known to have) 
handed down (perf. rapadédwxe) in writing what Peter 
was in the habit of preaching (kypvacdueva) ; Luke ‘set 
down (xaré@evo) in a book what Paul was in the habit 
of preaching (xypvocduevor).’ ® 


79. Irenzus. 


1 Recognoscentibus ; Lightf. SR 189, ‘certify’; but the word 
probably represents avaywwwoxev, ‘read,’ ‘revise.’ Had the 
original been PeBacovy or émtpaprupetv, we should expect con- 
firmare or testari. 

2 Our writer has in view Ezek. 15-12, the ‘four living creatures’ 
(i.e., the Gospels) dominated by onze world-wide or catholic 
(principalis) ‘spirit.’ Irenæus develops this, but hardly improves 
it; as there are (Iren. iii. 118) ‘four zones’ and ‘our world-wide 
winds (principales spiritus, xoBod.xa nveúpara, capable of 
meaning ‘‘catholic spirits”),’ so there #zust be Jour Gospels 
corresponding to the lion (John), ox (Luke), man (Matthew), 
eagle (Mark), in Rev. 47. Irenzeus seems to have felt bound to 
keep the order of Rev. and yet to place John first; but the 
result is so strained that Jerome carried posterity with him in 
assigning the eagle to John and the lion to Mark. 

3 Epistulis suis used of a single letter (see Lightf. SX 190), 
a very free quotation from r Jn. 11-3. 

4 J.e., not merely one of the exoteric spectators of the mighty 
works of Jesus, but one of those privileged to ‘hear’ or ‘hear 
from’ (cp the Talmudic ‘receive from’) Jesus—i.e., to be a 
disciple, and a transmitter of tradition. ‘Seer,’ alone, might 
not imply admission to the inner circle which was taught by 
Christ, according to Mk., during his life, and, according to 
Justin and Clem. Alex. (see § 77 ay after his Resurrection. 

5 Why does not the writer say that Luke, too, wrote ‘in 
o order (xaĝeġñs)'? Does he imply that Luke had 

ailed ? 

6 There is no early testimony to any simultaneous presence of 
the two apostles in Rome except at the time of their martyrdom 
(see Eus. ii. 258, quoting Dionysius of Corinth, eis thv "IraAtav 
oudoe Siddgavres euapripyoay Kata Tov aiTov Katpdv). This 
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vi. CLEMENT.—Clement of Alexandria (circa 195 
A.D.) gives (Eus. vi. 145-7) a tradition of the earliest 
elders (rv dvéxabev mpecButépwv) that 
80. Clement. , those portions of the Gospels which 
contain the genealogies (r&v edayyeNwv Tà mepiéxovra 
Tas yeveadoylas) were written first.’ ! 
Clement adds a tradition about Mk., apparently on the 
authority of the same Elders, viz., that after Peter had ‘ publicly 

reached the word in Rome and uttered (é£ermóvros) the Gospel 
in the spirit (wvevpate),’ his numerous hearers besought Mark 
to write out what the apostle had said; and that Peter, ‘coming 
to the knowledge (émvyvévra) . . . of this, neither hindered nor 
stimulated him.’ 

Eusebius, however, earlier in his history, gives two other tradi- 
tions about Mk., and appears to connect one or both of them with 
Clement. First he states in his own person, as a fact (ii. 151), 
that (a) Mk. originated from the request (as above described) of 
Peter’s hearers. Then he adds (4) (2d. 2), ‘ But they say (pact) 
that the apostle, learning the accomplishment (yvóvra rò mpaxðév) 
from a revelation of the Spirit, was pleased with their zeal and 
sanctioned the work for reading in (lit. for) the churches :— 
Clement in the sixth book of his Outlines has quoted the R fuii 
history (rv toropiav),and his account is confirmed also by the 
Bishop of Hierapolis called Papias—and further, that Peter 
... Now (4) is not in Clement’s or Papias’s account and 
differs from the spirit of both. Perhaps Eusebius, while dis- 
tinguishing fact from doubtful tradition (‘they say’), has 
inserted a parenthesis, corrective of the latter, to the effect that 
Clement has given ‘the [full and true) history,’ and that 
Clement’s view (namely, that Peter was merely the origin, but 
not the suggester, supervisor, or authoriser of the work) was 
supported in substance by Papias. If so, Eusebius, instead of 
committing himself to the view that Peter ‘ratified’ Mk., pre- 
pares the reader for finding it contradicted later.? 

Concerning Jn. Clement says that (Eus. vi. 157) 
‘John, last of all, reflecting that the earthly aspect (rà 
cwparika) had been set forth in the Gospels, at the 
instigation of his pupils (yrwpluwy), dy a special im- 
pulse of the spirit (rvevpatt OeopopynOévra), composed 
a spiritual gospel.' 3 

vii. SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE AS TO MK. AND 
MT. 4— Papias apologises for Mark (‘he was not 77 

Zt’).® The Muratoria agment 

81. Summary :/“” ) ce ne S 
appears to be apologetic (‘he was 

Mk. and Mt. . ' 

present only at some discourses’). 
Both imply that Peter was dead when Mark wrote, so 
that the latter could not have the apostle’s supervision. 
Irenæus, though stating that Mark wrote after Peter's 
‘departure’ (which probably meant ‘ death’), gives no 
indication that he did not adequately represent the 
apostle; and it is doubtful whether he did not mis- 
interpret the word ‘departure.’ Clement says that 
Peter lived to know what had been done by Mark, yet 
so far retains the apologetic as to add that Peter neither 
hindered nor incited the composition. Another tradition 
{apparently later) says that Peter was informed by the 


Spirit of the accomplishment of the book, and authorised 


favours the rendering ‘decease’ for odor, which has this meaning 
in Philo 2 388 Lk. 931 2 Pet. 115 Eus. v.136 (Letter of the 
Gallic Churches). 

Yet the inference from Acts 28 30 (referred to in Iren. iii. 141) 
would be that (Acts11) ‘the former treatise’—/.e., Lk.—was 
composed while Paul was living. Perhaps Irenæus may be 
setting down an old tradition correctly which he and subsequent 
writers— taking éfodov to mean ‘departure (from Rome) '—inter- 
preted incorrectly. 

1 repiéxery, in its literary sense, means (not ‘include’ but) 
‘contain as their substance,’ ‘have as their contents’: Diod. Sic. 
14 rev yap BiBAwy kuiv ëE ai mpõrtat wepr€xover tas mpd TOV 
Tpwixar mpafes ral pvOodoyias (7.e., ‘have as their contents); 
cp Eus. iii. 2413. The common phrase meptéyery ròv tpdmov 
ToOvTOV, OUTWs, etc. (rt Macc. 152 2 Macc. 11 16 22) means ‘was 7x 
substance as follows.’ Cp Hippol.1032 BiBA@ mweptexovon 
“Iep ms Tov mayrds ovaias,” ‘ as book having as its contents, 
or entitled, ‘‘On the essence of the All.”’ Hence, meproxy 
meant a ‘section’; and the meaning here is, ‘the sections that 
have the genealogies as their contents.’ To place Lk. before 
Mk. would be inconsistent with all early tradition. See § 22. 

2 The tradition that Peter ‘knew’ of the composition of the 
Gospel ‘through the Spirit (yvévra mvevuart)’ probably arose 
from Clement’s exvyvovta, confused with mvryvorvta—i.é., mvev- 
pare yvovta. 

3 The Muratorian fragment describes a ‘revelation’ to those 
who urged John to write ; Clement, a ‘spiritual impulse’ given 
to John himself. 

As regards Mt. there is practically no evidence (under the 
head of ‘Statements ') beyond that which has been quoted above 
from Papias (§ 65). 

5 See above, § 65. 
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it for public use. Lastly Origen, unsurpassed by early 
Christian writers for honesty and intellect, says (Eus. vi. 
25 4-5) ‘from tradition’ that Mark wrote as Peter sug- 
gesled (ws m. Ubyyhoaro aùr)! The investigation 
may stop here. Later writers have no further evidence, 
and can but exemplify the tendency of tradition, even 
among honest and able men, to exaggerate or to mini- 
mise, in the supposed interests of a good cause. 

vili. SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE AS TO LK. AND 
JnN.—(1) Papias (115-130 A.D.), recognising Mk. and 
Mt. as apostolic (but defective), did 
not thus recognise Lk. or Jn., though 

al traditions bearing on Jn. were a 
known to him, (2) Justin Martyr (150 A.D. ), regarding 
the Synoptic Gospels as Memoirs written by the apostles 
from the teaching of Christ, and showing a preference 
for Lk. (in an interpolated form), affords no trace of a 
recognition of a Gospel like Jn. outside the stream of 
the Memoirs.? (3) The Muratorian fragment (? 170 
A.D.), welcoming the Fourth Gospel as supplying the 
deficiencies of the Three, meets any objection that might 
be raised against its divergence fron the Synoptists 
(a) by an account of a special revelation to Andrew, in 
accordance with which this Gospel was written in a kind 
of joint authorship, though in John’s name, and (4) by a 
protest that the Four Gospels are animated by One 
Spirit. (4) Irenæus has no trace of the theory of 
revision or joint authorship of Jn. He compares the 
‘four Gospels’ with the ‘four winds’ or the ‘ four living 
creatures’ of prophecy, as being divinely ordained in 
number. (5) Clement makes no mention of a ‘revela- 
tion’ to Andrew or to any other of John’s friends, but 
says that John himself received a ‘divine impulse’ to 
write the Gospel.” From the time of Irenæus the 
Gospel met with almost universal acceptance. 4 


82. Summary: 


1 This may have been a misunderstanding of some such ex- 
pression as ‘in accordance with Peter’s teaching.’ But Origen’s 
words cannot mean the latter. 

2 For alleged quotations of Justin from Jn. see §§ 101-104. 

3 Traces of the tradition in this form are retained by Theo- 
philus (222 rvevparopépwv) and Tatian (see § 105 7). Eusebius, 
after recording (iii. 24 7-11) an anonymous tradition (‘they say,’ 
‘he says’) that John supplemented the Synoptists by request of 
friends, says, expressly in his own person (cp iii. 2414 and 16 
‘us’ with 74.16 trav apxaiwy), that John ‘began his theology 
from the beginning, since that had been reserved for him by the 
divine Spirit owing to his superiority [to the other evangelists].’ 
This appears to be the Eusebian way of expressing @eopopov- 
pevos, a word that might seem to him to savour of Montanism. 

4 An important exception has been recently brought to light. 
See Rendel Harris, Meras in Arcadia, Cambridge, 1896, pp. 
43-57. Eusebius gives extracts from a Dialogue against Proclus 
(a Montanist) written by Gaius (ii, 256 ‘an orthodox writer [avyp 
exxAnovagrixds],’ vi. 203 ‘of very great learning [Aoyewrarov]’), 
who wrote during the bishopric of Zephyrinus (211-217 A.D.), 
and whom passages from his writings indicate as resident in or 
near Rome. In one of these extracts, Gaius attacks (iii. 28 1-2) 
the notion of an earthly reign of Christ after the Resurrection, 
as well as the notion of ‘ pleasures’ and ‘ wedding festivities’ in 
Jerusalem, all of which he attributes to Cerinthus. Such an 
attack, even if it assailed the Johannine Apocalypse, would 

robably commend him to Eusebius. Now Ebed-Jesu, at the 
Leman e of the fourteenth century, recorded that Hippolytus 
wrote a treatise called ‘Heads against Gaius, and Dionysius 
Bar Salibi quotes from this treatise (along with replies from 
Hippolytus) objections raised by Gaius not only to the Apo- 
calypse, ut also to the Fourth Gospel. An inscription on the 
chair of Hippolytus (222 A.D.) shows that this bishop had before 
that date written a treatise ‘In defence of the Gospel according 
to John and the Apocalypse,’ and it is argued with great force 
that this treatise, or an epitome of it, was the ‘ Heads against 
Gaius.’ 

Eusebius, when mentioning (ZÆ vi. 22) the worksof Hippolytus 
(seven or eight in number) that had come into his hands, does 
not include the ‘Defence of the Gospel of John, and the Apo- 
calypse’; and it is possible that his ‘Heads against Gaius’ 
attacked some other work of Gaius unknown to Eusebius, 
not the Dialogue against Proclus. But the fact seems proved— 
a fact so strange that learned critics have described it as ‘im- 
possible’— that a writer of the Roman Church, described by 
Eusebius as ‘learned’ and ‘orthodox, attacked the Fourth 
Gospel at the beginning of the third century. The almost 
complete suppression of his book and of his literary existence— 
so complete that Bishop Lightfoot, till recently, maintained that 
he was a fictitious character in the Dialogue against Proclus, 
which (he affirmed) was written by Hippolytus—shows how 
difficult it is for modern critics to realise that at, and shortly 
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If. QUOTATIONS. 


i. PAUL.—Paul quotes nothing that is found in our 
Gospels (Lk. 22, part of 19 and 20 being set aside as an 
4 interpolation) except the saying about 

pogo orations (1 Tim. 518) ig ‘ labourer Worthy of 
in Paul. bis ive’ (cp Mt. 1010 ‘food,’ Lk. 107 
‘hire’). But this is also found in the Dédaché, 131 
(‘food’). 


Other sayings of Paul are akin to sayings in the Didaché: 
(a) Rom. 129-16 “Abhor that which is evi? (rò movnpóv), cleave 
to (xoAAdpevor) that which is good (ro dya0a) . . . Minding 
not lofty things (wma), suffering yourselves to be carried away 
with the Ausdle (rarecvots)’; Did.31-9 ‘Flee from all evil 
(mopo) and from all likeness of it.t . . . Thy soul shall not 
cleave (xoAAnOjceTat) to the lofty (B.) but thou shalt be conversant 
with the just and Azs5le (r.),’ where parts of the original might 
apparently refer either to things or to fersons2?: (6) 2 Thess. 
310 ‘If any will not work, neither let him eat,’ Did.123 
*, . . let him work and [on these terms] let him eaz.’ 

Paul and Did. probably used an antecedent tradition. 
Rom. 1221 ‘ Be not overcome by evil,’ closely resembles 
Pseudo-Clement’s (/7o.1312) ‘Let not evil overcome 
us’; but the latter could not have borrowed from Paul, 
whom he bitterly attacks. 

i. JAMeS.—The Epistle of James, which is of un- 
certain date, is permeated with doctrine similar to that 
64 In James of the Sermon on the Mount. It con- 

E * tains more and closer parallels, how- 
ever, to the Didaché and Barnabas.? 

The passage that is closest to Mt. is that which forbids swear- 
ing by earth, heaven, or any other oath (Mt. 534-37 James 5 12); 
but Mt. says ‘Let your speech he ‘‘ Yea, yea,”’ James (RV) 
says ‘Let your ‘‘yea” be ‘“‘yea.”’ The meanings are quite 
different. The former means ‘Say “yea” and nothing more 
than “‘yea,”’ the latter, ‘Let your ‘‘yea” of speech be also a 
“yea” of action.’ In the latter form it is (Wetst. and Hor. 
Hebr. ad loc.)a common Rabbinical precept (apparently alluded 
to in 2Cor.117). As it is also thus quoted by Justin and 
Clem. Alex., it was probably found in some versions of Mt., 
and therefore the Epistle may be quoting from Mt. But it 
cannot be regarded as proved. In its denunciations of ‘the 
rich,’ the Epistle resembles Lk. 624, but not so as to indicate 
borrowing. 

iii. APPARENT QUOTATIONS. —Passages apparently 
quoted from the Gospels, in the Epistles of Paul and 
James, have been shown above (§ 83 /) 
to be found in sources other, and prob- 
ably earlier, than the Gospels. 

There were probably many manuals of Christ’s moral teaching 
(of which the Sermon on the Mount is one) as well as of his 
predictions concerning the last day; probably, too, collections 
of OT prophecies bearing on the Messiah, and perhaps accounts 
of the Passion showing how these prophecies were fulfilled. 
These, together with tbe ‘narratives’ of his life mentioned by 
Lk. 1 1, and the various interpretations of Mt.’s Logia mentioned 
by Papias, necessarily left their impress on the earliest Christian 
writers even after the Four Gospels were recognised as canonical, 
and still more before that time. Hence, it is unsafe to infer 
(without further consideration of circumstances) that ‘ Barnabas 
quoted Mt.,’ or ‘Clem.Alex. quoted Clem.Rom.,’ or ‘ Justin 
quoted Jn. because of similarity, or even identity, in the quota- 
tions. For example, it has recently been inferred that the 
Vision of Hermas must be later than is usually supposed, 
because it (Vis.iv.24) quoted Dan.622 from the version of 
Theodot. (180 a.p.). But Heb. 1133 appears to quote the same 
version. Moreover, Rev. 920 127 137, etc., resemble Theodot.’s 
version. It appears, therefore, that Theodot. incorporated in 
his version an earlier one, used by the authors of Heb. and 
Rev. (see Dict. of Christ. Biogr., s.v. ‘ Theodotion,’ and Rendel 
Harris's Hermas in Arcadia, 25). 


iv. LoGIA OF OXYRHYNCHUS.— The Logia of 


85. Apparent 
quotations. 


ee 
after, the first appearance of the Fourth Gospel, it may have 
been regarded with suspicion by orthodox, educated, and con- 
servative Christians, such as Justin in the middle of the second 
century, and Gaius at the beginning of the third. 

aro tavros dzofov avrov, a saying found in the Talmud 
(Taylor, Teaching of Twelve Apost. 24). Cp 1 Thess. 522, amd 
wavros eidous wovnpov anéxeade. 

2 Clem. Rom. § 46, goes with the Didaché: ‘It is written, Cleave 
(xoAAaaGe) to them that are holy,’ followed by a quotation from 
Ps.1825 £, which he misunderstands, as if it described the 
influence of companionship for good or evil. So Clem. Alex. 
677, only reversing the order; he also (#4.) quotes Barnabas 
oan should cleave with (xoAacGat perá) them that fear the 

rd. 

3 E.g. the use of (a) &ipvyos, (4) Eudvuros, (c) rporwroànuwi 
(d) Isaac ‘offered on the re BTS) a (a) Ose 75 mE: 


19711, (4) Barn. 1 299, (c) Did.43, (d) Barn. 73 (Heb. 1117 
om. ‘ altar’). 
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Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus fragment) are an example of 
such a ‘ manual’ as has been described 
Pe ho above. They are a fragment of what 
“seems to have been a very ancient 
edition of a ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ The extreme 
antiquity of the MS (probably not later than 200 A.D.) 
and the frequent allusions to it (or to doctrine similar 
to it) in Clem. Alex.' combine to show the antiquity of 
the subject matter. But a still stronger proof is found 
in the nature of two of the sayings. Justin, when 
using such a phrase as ‘ Sabbatise the sabbath,’ avoids 
the danger of literalism by saying (77yfh.12) ‘the 
true sabbath,’ ‘the sabbath of God,’ etc.; and Clem. 
Alex. is even more cautious. Ignatius (Magn. 9) bids 
his readers vot ‘sabbatise’ but ‘live in accordance with 
the Lord's Day.’ No one, therefore, but Jesus (who 
did not shrink from utterances seemingly inconsistent) 
appears likely to have originated such a saying. The 
same argument applies to the last words in the same 
Logion (‘ Unless . . ., ye shall not see the Father’). 
The phrase ‘see God’ isin Mt.’s Sermon ; but ‘see the 
Father’ occurs only in Jn. 149, ' He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father,’ a rebuke to Philip’s expectation 
of a materialistic and future ‘seeing the Father.’ These 
and many other considerations indicate that the Logia 
are genuine sayings of Jesus, ignored or suppressed 
because of the ‘dangerous’ tendency of some of them, 
and the obscurity of others. 

The Logia testify to the antiquity of (a) passages in the 
Sermon on the Mount, (4) the proverb about ‘a prophet in his 
own country’ (favouring Lk.’s versions of these sayings). They 
also show traces of Johannine thought.2_ They use a Hebraism 
(‘the sons of men’) found only in Mk.328, and apparently 
corrupted in the later Gospels. Another Hebraism is probably 
latent in the phrase ‘fast {accus.) the world (tov xoopor)'—i.¢., 
‘fast during the [present] age’ (the Hebrew for ‘world’ and 


‘age’ being the same). The meaning is, ‘fast as to the six 
days of the flesh : sabbatise the sabbath of the spirit.’ 3 
v. CLEMENT.—Clement of Rome (about 95 A.D.) has 
(a) (13) a passage (resembling Mk. 4241125 Mt.5761472 
12 Lk. 6 36-3831) which, when compared 
er Vion om: with Polycarp (PAi/. 2) and Clem. Alex. 
(476), shows pretty conclusively that these writers had 
in mind some other tradition than that of the Synoptists. 
The subject is kindness and mercy. Clem.Rom., besides 
throwing the Synoptic tradition into a terse antithetical form, 
adds as xpnoreverbe, otws xypyorevOjcerat viv. The word 
xpyarevery occurs nowhere in NT except in 1 Cor.134. Here, 
and in the context (14), Clem.Rom. uses it thrice, and also (13; 
see Lightf.)misquotes under Pauline influence. This points to his 
use of some Pauline tradition of Christ’s teaching about kind- 
ness and mercy. The Didaché explains the reason. It has mis- 
understood the word ‘kindness’ in the narrow Jewish sense of 
‘almsgiving,’ so that, instead of ‘ Blessed are the merciful for 
they shall obtain mercy,’ it has (15) ‘ Blessed is he that giveth 
according to the commandizent, for he is exempt (from punish- 
ment at the Day of Judgment).’ Against such a Judaising 
version the broad Pauline ypnorevery would express a useful 
protest.4 The saying is introduced witha preface (‘ Remembering 


1 Dr. J. B. Mayor pointed out that Clem.Alex. (556) has rod 
xógpov moarevortes (not alleged as yet from any other Greek 
author). For similarities of thought, cp Clem.Alex. 992, 876, 
878, 810-811, 770, 323, 789-790, 214, 374, 466, 64-65, 883, 466. 

2 It is characteristic of Jesus to use sayings that are Urterally 
inconsistent. Hence (a) ‘seeing the Father’ is Johannine, in 
spite of, or because of, Jn.149. So also ts (4) ‘thirst,’ used abso- 
lutely of spiritual thirst (see Jn. 413-15 635 7 37 19 28, and the 
beautiful saying imputed to Jesus [Resch, Agr. 129] by Origen, 
‘I ¢hirsted for them that kirst’). Add (c) Jesus describing 
himself as (Jn. passim) ‘ coming to,’ ‘being in,” etc. ‘the world’ 
(Log. ‘I stood in the midst of the world’); (d) the impossibility 
that the true disciple can ever be ‘alone’ (Jn. 1632); (e) the 
impediment presented by ‘knowledge (y:vwoKovras)’ to the art 
of spiritual healing (Jn. 7 27). 

3 Log. X. 27-29, ‘raise the stone . . . cleave the tree,’appears 
to mean that any single disciple—while doing his Master’s work 
by ‘raising up stones’ to be ilden of Abraham, and by cutting 
down and ‘cleaving’ the barren tree of Pharisæan conventional 
Law that ‘cumbered the ground ’—would have his Master with 
him (cp Jer. 18-10‘ I am wrth thee... lhaveset ... thee to 
pluck up and to break down, . . . and to duild and to plant’). 
If so, it is parallel to the doctrine of the Baptist recorded by 
Mt. 3 ro Lk. 39 about the stones and the tree (see Amer. Journ. 
of Theol. vol. it. no. 1 ['98]). 

4 Cp Eph. 432, yiveode S¢ cis aAAyAous xpnatot. Rom. 1122 
(Ext ôè oè xpnoromms Oeov, àv êmiuérns TH XpNoTOTHTI) is equiva- 
lent to xpyorevov xai xpnarevOjcerat got. Clem. Alex. quotes this 
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the words of the Lord Jesus which he spake’) similar to that in 
Acts 2035, which is prefixed to a saying not found in any Gospel. 
This confirms the view that Clement is referring to a Pauline 
manual of the Words of the Lord. 

(6) Elsewhere Clem. Rom. (46}—in the same chapter in which 
he quotes ‘cleave to the holy,’ and is followed by Clem. Alex., 
both apparently quoting from some version of the Lord's Words 
—combines Mk. 942 1421 and parall. Mt.; and again Clem, 
Alex. (561) agrees with him. Clem.Rom. has ‘Remember the 
words of Jesus our Lord, how he said, Woe unto that man. 
It were well for him if he had not (où) been born, rather than 
that he should cause to stumble one of my elect. It were better 
for him that a mill-stone were put round him and that he were 
sunk in the sea, than that he should pervert (dtacrpéyat) one of 
my elect? Clem.Alex. (561) has the same, substituting wý for 
ov, and ‘saith (fyoiv) the Lord’ for ‘remember . . . saith.’ 
The reduplication of statement has a Hebraic sound, and it is 
probable (both because of Clem. Rom.’s preface, and because of 
the apparent borrowing from Logia in the same chapter) that the 
two authors are here, as above, quoting independently, from an 
ancient tradition of the Words oF the Lord.! 

(c) Clem.Rom. 15 condenses Is, 2913 similarly to Mk. 76 Mt. 
158, omitting the bracketed words in the following quotation 
from the LXX : [éyyiget por] ó Aads oros [Ev TH oTdpaTe avTOv 
Kal év] rois xetAcowy avtov Teiv pe (Clem, pe teug, omitting 
avtTor), 7 è kapõia abtay móppw améxet (Clem. ameoriv)ar êpot. 
The bracketed words interfere with the antithesis, and Justin 
omits them (allusively) in Tryp. 27 and 80 (yeíàegıv opodo- 

oŬvras Tov Oedy, ws avTds Kéxpayer ò Beds Thy è kapdiay móppw 
éxety [sic] dw’ avrov). Yet in Trypà. 78 he quotes the passage 
quite differently, omitting êv ra oréuare avrov Kai év with XAQ 
of G, but taking éyyiget por OA. ob. as a separate sentence, so that 
the latter part preserves the antithesis. These facts, and the re- 
markable variations in the text of the LXX and inthat of Mk.-Mt., 
indicate that Clem. Rom. may be here quoting from some Christian 
manual of prophecy used also by other authors. Clem. Alex., who 
frequently quotes it, is said by Lightf. (Clem. Rom. 15) to ‘ follow’ 
Clem.Rom. But this is not likely. For, in the only passage 
where he resembles Clem.Rom., Clem.Alex. (461) has éoriv, 
Clem.Rom. deat. Now eotty is the reading of D in Mt. 
158 (adopted by Clem. Alex. also in 143). Probably, therefore, 
Clem. Alex. is following Mt. 158 (or some ancient version of it). 
Clem. Alex. has elsewhere (206) @tAovar for teuo, and similarly 
D has ayarg for riua in Mk.76. Also Clem.Alex. has else- 
where (577) 6 €repos Aads. The facts are conclusive negatively. 
ane passage does xof prove that Clem. Rom. is quoting from 
Mk.-Mt. 


No further quotations of importance are alleged. 
The conclusion is, that (1) Clem. Rom. is certainly 
not proved to have quoted from our Gospels ; (2) in (a) 
and (4) he is probably quoting from Logia not now ex- 
tant; (3) in (c) he may be quoting from otr Gospels, 
but quite as probably from a Manual (or some Oral 
Tradition) of prophecy in Christian use. 

vi. DiIDACHE.—The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
(2 80-110 A.D.) is a composite document. The earlier 

: , part (1-6), consisting of the Doctrine of 
88. Didache. in ae ae neat precepts of the 
Lord, without appeal to his ‘words,’ or ‘Gospel’ ; the 
latter part appeals to both. The ‘Gospel’ meant is prob- 
ably Mt. The addition of a doxology to the Lord’s prayer, 
and the mention of (141) the Lord’s Day,? indicate for 
the latter portion a date toward, or after, the close of 
the first century. There is no indication that Lk. was 
known to the writer, apart from supplements or correc- 


passage twice : once (954), embodying in his own remarks (with- 
out indicating quotation)a free condensation of Mt. 71. Lk. 633; 
once (476), with the preface ‘saith (¢yoiv) the Lord,’ quoting 
almost exactly as Clem.Rom. The variation may indicate that, 
in the latter instance, he is borrowing from some earlier tradition 
from which Clem. Rom. also borrowed (as above, in the saying 
ahout ‘cleaving to them that are holy’), Similarly Clem. Alex. 
when he asserts (377) that the Scripture says, ‘My son, be not 
a liar, for lying leadeth to theft,’ is probably not giving the name 
of ‘Scripture’ to Hermas (Afazd. 3), ‘They therefore who Zie 
. . . have defiled the commandment of the Lord and become 
defrauders of him,’ but is quoting (what Hermas is trying to 
spiritualise) Did.35, ‘My child, be not a liar, since dying 
feadeth to ¢heft,’ or some book on which Did. 3 5 is based. 

1 The words ‘better . . . born’ occur only in our Lord’s 
utterance about Judas at the Last Supper. It seems very 
unlikely that Clem.Rom., even though he combines OT passages 
in a very arbitrary way, would apply such words to quite a 
different matter, and that Clem.Alex. would follow him, The 
authority of some collection of the Logia seems needed to explain 
it, and to justify the two authors. 

2 ‘The Lord’s Day’ occurs in the Apocalypse (1 10), which— 
at all events so far as concerns the passage including the term— 
ee probably written (as Irenæus asserted) in, or a little before, 
96 A.D. 
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tions of Mt. in the Two Ways.! So far as this little 
book is concerned, the ‘ Gospel’ to which it refers might 
consist of a version of the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Precepts to the Twelve. On the Second Advent, 
the writer mentions (166-8) ‘the Signs of the Truth’ 
with such apparent independence of Mt. as to make it 
doubtful whether, in the context, the resemblances to 
Mt. indicate quotations from Mt. 

Of all the promises or blessings in Mt. 53-11, the earlier part 
of the Didaché inserts only two. Did.37, *Be meek, since 
the meek shall inherit the earth, is based (as Mt. 55 is) on Ps. 
8711. Did.15, ‘Blessed is he that giveth in accordance with 
the commandment,’ refers to ‘the commandment’ which the 
writer has just quoted (Mt. 5 42 Lk. 6 30), ‘ Give to every one that 
asketh thee, and ask not again.’ But the Hebrew for ‘give 
alms’ is often represented by éAcetv, and ‘alms’ by éAennoovyn 
(cp Arms), so that ‘blessed is he that giveth’ might be, in NT 
Greek, paxdpior oi éàeoŭvres (or éAejpoves as in Mt.57). It 
should be noted that Lk. omits both these passages.” 


vii. BARNABAS.—The Epistle of Barnabas ; assigned 
by Lightfoot (BE 91) to 70-79 A.D., but by others 
placed later. 

(1) Alleged Synoptic Quotations in Barnabas.—(a) 
This Epistle is alleged to quote Mt. 2214 as Scripture 
Barn. 414): ‘Let us give heed 
on aie es E as ił is wrililen, we be found 

* ‘many called but few chosen.” ' 


The application of the title ‘Scripture’ to NT before the end 
of the first century, if here intended, would be unique. But 
there are several reasons for doubting the intention. (1) In other 
allusions to Synoptic tradition, the author does not quote as from 
: Scripture,’ (2) He twice quotes Enoch, either as (16 5) ‘ Scrip- 
ture,’ or with ‘it is written ’ (4 3): ‘The last stumbling-block hath 
drawn nigh, concerning whieh it is written, as Enoch? saith, 
“For to this end hath the Lord cut short the times .. .”’ 
Now (3) these two passages agree with the one under discussion 
in treating of the ‘last days,’ on which subject ‘Enoch’ was an 
authority. Also, (4) in the last-mentioned passage, whereas he 
might have quoted Mk. 1320 Mt. 24 22 GE known to him as 
canonical) about the ‘cutting short of the times,’ he not only 
guotes Enoch instead and treats it as ‘Scripture,’ but also (5) 
appears to add words not now extant in Enoch (‘For to this 
end,’ etc.). (6) The book of Enoch, as we have it, is a com- 
posite work, and is likely to have existed in many forms. (7) 
If it originated for NT (or, at all events, anticipated) the phrases 
‘Mammon of unrighteousness,’ ‘Gehenna,’ ‘the New Jeru- 
salem,’ ‘the Son of Man sitting on the throne of his glory,’ ‘it 
had been good for him if he had not been born,’4 it is a very 
natural supposition that it may have contained the saying in 
question. 


These considerations make it fairly probable that the 
author is either quoting the words from a version of 
Enoch, or confusing some tradition of the Words of 
Christ with a version of Enoch, and make either of 
these suppositions very much more probable than that 
he is quoting from Mt. as ‘Scripture.’ 

(4) and (c) In Barn. 59 Christ is said to have chosen as 
his apostles ‘men exceeding in lawlessness (avopwrépovs) beyond 
all sin, that he might show that Ae came not to call (the) righteous 
éut sinners.’ There is nothing to show quotation, but the words 
may come from Mk. 217 (or Mt. 913, Lk. inserts ‘to ie hare D 


or from some document, or tradition, used by Mk. (c) Among 
several quotations from unknown (7 4 119121) ‘ prophets’—Barn. 


refers to the New Creation of man thus (613): ‘The Lord saith, 


l Did.161, though at first sight suggesting Lk. 1235, is 

probably an allusion to Mt.251 amplified by an allusion (to 
loins girt’ in [Ex.1211] the first EnS which became 

current in the Church (x Pet. 1 13 Eph. 614). The latter part is 
more like a blending of Mk. 13835 and Mt. 2442 44, than like 
Lk. 12 40. 

2 Lk.'s omission of all the blessings pronounced on positive 
virtue (‘meekness,’ ‘peacemaking,’ ‘ purity,’ and ‘mercy’ [or 
‘almsgiving’]) is perhaps dictated by some doctrinal considera- 
tion. The same cause may explain why, in his parallel to Mt. 
5 48, réAecoe (‘ye shall be perfect’), he preferred a tradition that 
gave (Lk. 636) oixrippoves, ‘pitiful’ (possibly a synonym for a 
poetic eAewvor or eàetor—MS form of eAcetvor—a corruption of 
rédevot). eAcecvds (for which the Hatch-Redpath Concordance 
wrongly gives éAenvds) occurs thrice in Dan. (6). 

3 The Latin substitutes ‘Daniel’ for ‘Enoch’ and takes the 
words, ‘for to this,’ etc., as coming from Barnabas. 

4 See Charles (Zxoch, pp. 47-49), who traces its influence in 
almost every book of NT, and conspicuously in Heh, 4 13 (Enoch 
95, ‘All things are naked and open in thy sight, and thou seest 
all things and nothing can hide itself from thee’), which some 
suppose to have been written by Barnabas. It has also in- 
fluenced Irenzeus, Justin, and other early writers. The tradition 
of Papias about the vine with 10,000 branches comes, directly or 
indirectly, from Enoch 10 19. 
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Behold I make the last as the first.’ This may possibly be 
akin to the Synoptic (Mk. 103: and Mt.-Lk.) ‘The last shall 
be first’; cp Mt. 2014, ‘I will give unto this last even as unto 
thee.’ 

(d) In 71x and 1111 the author probably, but not 
certainly, assigns to Jesus words not in our Gospels. 
He (159) regards the Ascension as taking place on the 
day of the Resurrection. 1 

(2) Antictpations of Jn. in Barnabas.—The special 
points of interest in this epistle are that (1) it was written 
(Lightf. BE g1) ‘before the Fourth 

Sie = Gospel’ ; (2) the latter resembles it in 
* many points :—(a) (Barn. 1111-125) 
the juxtaposition of ‘ baptism’ and the ‘ brazen serpent,’ 
and the parallel between the serpent and Christ; (4) 
(66) the application of Ps. 2218 to the casting lots over 
Christ’s vesture; (c) (79) the ‘piercing (xaraxevry- 
aavres*)’ of Christ; (d) (111) the connection between 
the Cross and Water, followed by a connection between 
the Cross and Blood ; (e) (11 x1) ‘ ‘‘ Whosoever shall eaé 
of these shall live for ever." This means, '‘ Whosoever,” 
saith he, ‘‘shall kear these things when they are spoken 
and shall elieve, shall Zive for ever.”’® It will be seen 
below (§ ror) that many of the so-called ‘imitations 
of Jn. by Justin’ might be called, less inaccurately, 
‘imitations of Barnabas.’ 
viii. SIMON Macus.—The Great ‘ Apophasis’ of 
Simon Magus (Lightf. BE 105, ‘prohably composed some- 
F where about the close of the first century, perhaps 
91. Simon before the Gospel of John was written, or at 
Magus. least circulated’) twice uses the phrase (Hippol. 
61214) ‘remain alone in potentiality (uévew 
Ñ Suvdmer pórov), and once (7d. 16) ‘but if a tree abide alone 
(eav è peivy S€vépov pdvov)’ to denote, as in Jn. 1224, that 
which remains barren and which will perish with the world 
because it is not made fruitful by being ‘likened to the (divine) 
image’ of the Spirit.4 Simon’s doctrine of three divine beings 
(ib. 17) ‘there are three that stand,’ his allegorising of the 
Pentateuch in connection with the regeneration of man, the 
general tone of his materialism, and the wide scope of his influ- 
ence, make it probable that Jn. had Simon in view when he 
composed his Gospel. 

ix. IGNATIUS. —Ignatius (before 110 A.D.) mentions a 
‘ Gospel '—which he compares with ‘the Law’ and ‘the 
Prophets’ in such a way as to indicate 
that it was writfen—Philad. 5, 8, 9, 
Smyrn. 5, 7. He quotes short sentences found in Mt. 
(once [Æph. 16] a phrase peculiar to Mk. 943). He 
never quotes Lk.® 


l Herein he appears to anticipate Jn, 2017. 
and § 31. 

2 Jn. 1937 Rev. 17 éfexévrmoar. 

3 Cp Jn.524 74 651 63, ‘He that Aeareth my word (Adyor) 
and believeth in him that sent me hath ezernal life,’ ‘If any 
man shall eat of this bread, he shall Live for ever,’ ‘the words 
(púuara) that I have spoken unto you are spirit and are Zie.’ 

The similarity is striking; still it would be a mistake to say 
Bis borrowed from Barnabas.’ Barnabas, borrowing from 

szekiel, has previously been alluding (11g) to ‘the prophet’ who 

calls the land of Jacob (Ezek. 206) ‘praised’ (Œ xnptov, var. 
vvar, Hebr. ‘glory’), continuing as follows (il1o), ‘Next 
(elra) what saith he? ‘“‘and there was a river winding from the 
right, and there went up from it fair trees, and whose shadl eat 
thereof shad live for ever.’ The italicised words are not in 
Ezekiel; but they were (doubtless) in the writer's version of 
Ezekiel, or in some Christian Manual of prophecy containing 
Christianized extracts from Ezek.471-12, from which also 
comes probably Rev. 2217. (‘a river of water of life,’ etc.). 

The tradition, then, was common to the Church at the close 
of the first century, and Jn. may be quite independent of 
Barnabas. The latter generally regards the Cross as a ‘tree,’ 
and the ‘crucified Jesus as the fruit of the tree (cp Lightf. on 
Ignat. Syzyrn.1) planted by the side of the baptismal stream. 
The former regards the ‘fountain for sin and uncleanness’ as 
flowing out of Jesus himself, but out of Jesus on the Cross, 
his ‘throne’ to which he is ‘lifted up.’ 

4 Jn. applies the phrase to a grain of wheat, Simon to a tree. 
It looks as though Simon had misunderstood Christ's doctrine 
in such a way as to induce Jn. to emphasise it. The union of 
the ‘grain’ with the earth is intelligible; the union of a ‘tree’ 
with fertilising influences affords a far less natural and forcible 
metaphor. The Logion of Behnesa indicates that Jesus may 
have tanght a systematic doctrine about ‘abiding alone.’ 
Tatian (13) (‘If it (the soul] Zve alone (uó mèv Siartwpé) 
it inclines downward to matter, dying with the flesh; but if it 
has obtained xwnion (ovgvyiav) with the divine Spirit, it is no 
longer without an ally’) is closer to Simon than to Wn. 

5 Lightf.’s index contains several Ignatian ‘resemblances’ to 
Lk. One of these is Xovz. 7 (‘pleasures of this life’) resembling 
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The Gospel (Philad. 9, Smyrn, 7) is said to contain the Passion 
or Resurrection and also (PAzlad. 5, 9) the ‘ flesh’ and ‘(personal) 
presence (rapovcia)’ 1 of Jesus—z.e., it brings Christ OE us as 
inthe flesh. But when he speaks of the Incarnation, Ignatius does 
not appeal to the Gospel, but speaks in his own name; describ- 
ing, for example, (ÆA. 19) the ‘star in the east’ in language 
incompatible with any sober acceptance of Mt.’s account, and 
actually saying, almost in the language of Simon Magus, that 
the Logos (Magn. 8) ‘came forth from Silence’—a dangerous 
expression, hardly pask for any one who devoutly accepted 
the Fourth Gospel. 

The Ignatian passages commonly alleged to prove that 
Ignatius recognised Jn. as a Gospel simply prove that he knew 
the substance of some traditions incorporated in Jn. (a) Philad. 
7, ‘The Spitit . . . knoweth whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth, and convicteth the things that are secret,’ is closer in 
thought (though not in word) tan 814 than to Jn. 38. It is 
a tradition from Gen. 168, quoted by Philo 1576 (and Quest. 
Gen.), ‘Conviction therefore, speaking to the soul, saith unto 
her, ‘‘ Whence comest thou and where goest thou?”’ Ignatius 
is closer to Philo than to Jn. (6) Philad.g, ‘the door of the 
Father,’ may be traced to Clem.Rom.48 and back to Ps, 118 
19/,, it being a natural tradition that the ‘gaze of righteousness’ 
is ‘the gate in Christ,’ and that this leads to ‘life’ and to ‘the 
Father.’3 Lastly, such variations as (c) Rom. 7 ‘ bread of God’ 
(only once in Jn.), (7) pA. 17 19, etc. ‘prince of rhis age,’ and 
(e) Magn. 5‘ His living (tò ba is not in us’—instead of the 
familiar ‘bread of dife, ‘prince of this world,’ ‘His dife is not 
in us’—would be almost impossible, if the Fourth Gospel were 
familiar to the author as a gospel, but quite natural if he hada 
recent acquaintance with the substance of it as a recent doctrine. 

The conclusions are that Ignatius (1) recognised Mt. 


' and probably Mk. as a written gospel, but (2) did not 


recognise Lk. or Jn. The latter is confirmed by the 
fact that (§§ 29, 30) in order to demonstrate the reality 
of the Resurrection, he appeals, not to Lk. or Jn., but 
to an apocryphal tradition. The ‘gospel’ of Ignatius 
does not appear to have contained Mt.’s account of the 
Incarnation as we have it. The deficiency in Mt.’s 
account of the Resurrection he supplies from apocryphal 
sources. Though he does not acknowledge Jn. as a 
gospel, he accepts a rudimentary Logos-doctrine, and 
has an acquaintance (but not a familiarity) with Johan- 
nine thought. 

x. POLYCARP.—Polycarp (110 A.D. ; see § 87) has 
sayings similar to those in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Phil. 2), and to the words of the Lord 
in Mk. 1438 Mt. 26 41 (Phil. 7). 

The former may be from a version of the Didaché, 
but the latter indicates that, like Ignatius, he knew 
the ‘ gospel’ of Mk. and Mt. (a) His omission (PAi? 2) 
of the words ‘in the spirit,’ in quoting Mt. 53, ‘poor iz 
the spirit,’ resembles Lk. 620, but may only indicate 
that Polycarp and Lk. herein agreed in adopting the 
same version or interpretation of the Logia. (4) (Phil. 7) 
‘Every one that confesseth not that Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh is Antichrist,’ resembles 1 Jn. 43, ‘ every 
spirit that confesseth not Jesus is not of God; and this 
is the [spirit] of the Antichrist’; but it much more 
resembles 2Jn.7 ‘.. . they that confess not that 


Lk. 814 (‘pleasures of life’). But the phrase had been made 
popular by Euripides (4/7pZo/. 383) ciaiv hova modai Biov. 
Of the two marked as ‘quotations,’ one (ZA. 14 ‘the tree is 
manifest from its fruit’) is more like Mt. 1233 (‘ From the fruit 
the tree is known’) than like Lk. 644 (‘ Each tree is known from 
its own fruit’); the other (Szzyrn. 3 ‘Take, handle me, and see 
that I am not a bodiless demon’) has heen shown to be not from 
Lk. (see § 29 /). : 

1 Cp 2Cor.1010, 4 mapoveia rod odpartos, ‘his bodily 
presence.’ 

2 The statement that (ov. 2), as a martyr, he will be ‘God's 
Logos,’ but otherwise a mere ‘sound,’ is based on a distinction 
common from Aristotle downwards; Simon’s Afophasis similarly 
distinguishes between (4/74/0/. 69) ‘sound’ and ‘name.’ Suc 
a play on ‘ Logos’ would be possible while the Logos doctrine 
was plastic ; scarcely possible (because scarcely reverent) for one 
who had received as apostolic the Logos-doctrine of Jn. 

3 See Hegesippus (Eus. ii. 238), ‘What is the door of Jesus’? 
to which James replies apparently that ‘the Saviour zs the door 
(rotrov elvai tov Swrypa), cp Eph. 218 Rev. 38 Hebr. 1020. 

4 Swtyrn.2 (saying that Christ ‘raised Azzsedf up’) seems 
incongruous with Mt.’s account of the descent of an angel to 
roll away the stone, but agrees better with Pseudo-Peter, who 
says (9) that ‘the stone rolled away of itself, implying, 
perhaps, that Christ caused it to roll away and arose by his 
own power (so that the angels descended merely to carry him 
up to heaven). The more orthodox account is that of Paul, and 
1 Pet. 121 quoted by Polycarp, PAi. 2, ‘believing on him who 
raised our Lord Jesus Christ trom the dead.’ 
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Jesus Christ cometh in the flesh. This is the deceiver 
and the Antichrist.’ Now 2 Jn. isa ‘disputed ' Epistle, 
so that if Eusebius believed it to be a quotation, he 
would be dound to call attention to it} But he makes 
no mention of it, though he tells us that Polycarp 
(iv. 149) quoted 1 Pet. It is probable, therefore, that 
he regarded the words, not as a quotation, but as a mere 
use of Johannine traditions in vogue during the conflict 
against Docetism.? 

The conclusion, so far as any can be drawn from so 
short a letter, is, that Polycarp knew Mk. and Mt. but 
not Lk. or Jn., though he used a Johannine tradition 
embodied in ‘a disputed epistle.’ 

xi. PAPIAS.— Papias (120-30 A.D.) is probably 
(Lightf. BE 67) recorded by Irenæus (v. 8612) to have 
preserved a tradition of a saying of the 
Lord, ‘In the region (èv trois) of my 
Father there are many adiding-places (wovds).' CpJn.142 
‘In my Father's house (ol«ig) are many abiding-places.' 

The context indicates that Papias had one meaning and Jn. 
another. Papias (taking the word as used by Pausanias x. 317 
‘encampment,’ ‘halting-place’) means ‘there are many stages 
on the journey ufwwards'—viz. the New Jerusalem, Paradise, 
and Heaven. This explains why Papias has ‘in the region,’ 
while Jn. has ‘in the honse.’3 povai means ‘stages’ in the 
Petrine Apocalypse and in Clem. Alex. (pp. 1000, 1003, 579 f, 
645, 794), who also (p. 797) speaks of the Arce povai ‘hinted at 
(aivicgovra)’ by ‘the three numbers in the Gospel.’ The 
“three numbers’ are explained by Papias as the ‘thirty,’ ‘sixty,’ 
and ‘hundred’ of the Parable of the Sower. 

The conclusion is that Papias is not quoting and misin- 
terpreting Jn. ,but quoting, and interpreting in accordance 
with tradition, a Logion (illustrating the Synoptic Parable 
of the Sower) of which Jn. gives a different version.4 
And this leads to the inference that, if Papias had Jn. in 
his mind, že did not recognise it as an apostolic gospel. 

xii, D1OGNETUS.—The Epistle to Diognetus, in its 
former portion (Lightf. 117-47 A.D.), while accepting a Logos- 

$ doctrine, accepts it (ch. 7)in a non-Johannine 
95. Epistle to form (see Lightf. on Col. 116): but phrases in 
Diognetus. ch. 6%. 10 indicate a familiarity, if not with 
n. as a gospel, at all events with Johannine 
doctrine and method of expression. 

The latter portion (Lightf. 180-210 A.D.), short though it is, yet 
contains (ch. II) an apparent allusion to Jn. 1629 (‘ Now speakest 
thon clearly [wappyoiq)'), which makes it highly probable that 
the author had read Jn. The late date, however, makes this 
testimony of little importance. 

xiii. HERMAS.—The Shepherd of Hermas (114-156 
A.D.) contains no traces of recognised authoritative A pees 

thought. The alleged similarities of language 

96. Hermas. may generally be traced to common tradition 
based on OT—e.2., (S777. 912) the Rock and the 

Gate, (#6.) the Sona Fellow-counsellor with the Father in creation 
(cp Ecclus. 249 with Is. 96); (Sz. 56) ‘showed them the paths 
of life’ (cp Ps 1611). Aand. 3 has no connection with 1 Jn. 227. 
The Logos-doctrine (cp Si. 91 ‘That Spirit is the Son of God,’ 
and see $777. 56) is so strikingly unlike that of Jn. that the writer 


would seem either not to know Ju., or to reject it as non-authori- 
tative. 5 


94. Papias. 


l See § 66 above. Ensebius’s omission here is the more 
noteworthy because (though not bound to do it) he tells us that 
Papias and Irenæus quoted 1 Jn. Much more would he feel 
bound to tell us that Polycarp, earlier than either of them, 
quoted é0¢4 ı Jn. and2 Jn. Nor conld it have escaped him in 
so short an epistle, Polycarp’s only extant work. 

2 Besides the instances above-mentioned, Lightf.’s Index 
mentions, as a ‘resemblance’ to Jn., Phil. 12 ‘that your fruit 
may be manifest among all.’ . Jn. 1516 has ‘that your fruit may 
remain,’ but r Tim. 415 has ‘that thy progress may be manifest 
to all, and the notions of ‘fruit’ and ‘ progress’ are both Pauline 
(cp Rom. 622 ‘your fruit’). 

3 Clem. Alex. has (69) èv rots to describe a saint’s citizenshi 
in the region of the Father. The primary meaning of êv rots 
is ‘at a man’s piace, property, or estate"; ‘at his home’ is 
only a secondary meaning. 

4 Cp the Slavonic Enoch (Charles612) ‘For in the world to 
come . . . there are many mansions prepared for men, good for 
the good, evil for the evil, many without number.’ This may 
be one of several instances where the language of Enoch appears 
in the doctrine of Jesus. 

5 No doubt many early authors (such as Tatian and Theo- 
philus), though accepting Jn., may have retained for a long 
time traces of an older Logns-doctrine—sometimes more like 
that of Philo. But Hermas goes beyond any bounds consistent 
with acceptance of Jn. in Sim. v. 6 “The Holy Spirit which pre- 
existed, which created all the creation, was caused by God to 
dwell in fiesh [in] which he desired [it to dwell]. That [flesh] 
therefore . . . along with the Holy Spirit, he chose as a partner.* 
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xiv. BASILIDES.—Basilides (117-138 A.D.) is fre- 
quently alleged to have quoted from Jn.; but (owing to the diffi- 
Px culty of distingnishing between quotations 
97. Basilides. from Basilides and quotations from his 
followers, and the fact that Hippolytus and 
Clem.Alex. differ from Irenæus in their expositions of his 
doctrine) the only ground for the allegations is in an extract 
(Clem.Alex. 599 /-, expressly quoting the 23rd book of his 
F-xegetica) which teaches that all suffering proves the sufferer 
to have sinned. Against this doctrine—not by any means 
peculiar to Basilides—Jn. protests when it states that (93) the 
man who was born blind was not born so because he had 
sinned. With that protest before him, Basilides could hardly 
have accepted Jn., in its entirety, as authoritative. 


So far as it goes, then, the evidence indicates that 
Basilides did not accept Jn. as an authoritative gospel. 


xv. MARCION. — Marcion is mentioned by Justin Martyr 
(150 A.D.), after the two very early 
heretics Simon Magus and Menander, as 
‘even now teaching’ and as having gained followers 'in 
every race.’ 

This implies that Marcionism had been flourishing for several 
years, and points to 125-135 A.D. as the date for Marcion’s 
gospel. Rejecting the OT and the God therein assumed, he 
was forced, if he adopted any of the four gospels, to make many 
changes and omissions—e.g., in ‘I have not come to destroy the 
law but to fugfil’ he transposes ‘fulfil’ and ‘destroy.’ His 
gospel is shown by extracts to agree largely with Lk., but to 
omit many passages peculiar to Lk. He did not call it by Lk.’s 
name, and may have regarded it as but one of many ‘interpreta- 
tions’ of the Logia of Mt., more authoritative than most, and 
better adapted than our Mt. to express his anti-Jewish views. 
The omissions and alterations that he would have had to make in 
Jn. are trifling as compared with those which he was forced to 
introduce into Lk., and Marcion’s alleged Pauline predilections 
hardly afford a satisfactory reason for his not selecting Jn. 


The conclusion is that, in 125-135 A.D., Lk. had 
come into prominence as a recognised gospel in Marcion’'s 
region, but that Jn. was not yet equally prominent. 


xvi. VALENTINUS. — Valentinus (141-156 A.D.) is 
assumed by Tertullian (De Prescr. 38) touse our gospels. Irenæus 
5 says that his followers freely used the Fourth. 
99. Valentinus. Hippolytus (635) gives, as from Valentinus 
himself, a quotation from Jn. 108 ‘All that 
are come before me are thieves and robbers.’ But Tatian has 
thrice a somewhat similar allusion (calling it on one occasion a 
saying of ‘the most excellent Justin *)(chaps. 12 14 18), referring 
to ‘demons’ who have been ‘robbers of deity’ and have ‘taken 
men captive.’ As has been sbown above (§ 57 n.), it is 
probably the Synoptic tradition about the contrast between the 
ideal ruler and the ruler of this world, thrown into a gorannn 
form, which found its way into Christian tradition before Jn. 
was generally recognised as authoritative. 

xvii, SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE BEFORE JUSTIN. 
—Thus, up to the middle of the second century, though 
there are traces of Johannine thought 
and tradition, and immatureapproxima- 
tions to the Johannine Logos-doctrine, yet in some 
writers (e.g., Barnabas and Simon) we find rather what 
Jn. develops, or what Jn. attacks, than anything that 
imitates Jn., and in others (e.g., Polycarp, Ignatius, and 
Papias) mere war-cries of the time, or phrases of a Logos- 
doctrine still in flux, or apocalyptic traditions of which 
Jn. gives a more spiritual and perhaps a truer version. 
There is nothing to prove, or even suggest, that Jn. was 
‘recognised as a gospel.’ Many of these writers, how- 
ever, are known to us by extracts so short and slight that 
inference from them is very unsafe ; it is otherwise with 
the writer next to be considered. 


98. Marcion. 


100. Summary. 


xviii. JUSTIN.—Justin Martyr (145-9 A.D.) has been 

found above (§ 75 7 ) (1) quoting freely from Mt. and Lk. ; 
r 2) sometimes appearing to use a harmon 

101. Justin. o two; (3) a Lk. by aire 
as to the Miraculous Conception and the Passion; (4) 
quoting (apparent) interpolations in Lk.; and (5) 
showing a disposition to maintain the claims of Lk. as 
a new but authoritative version of the Memoirs of the 
apostles. The instances given (§§ 75-77) to prove these 
conclusions will suffice to show Justin's attitude toward 
the Synoptists. Ft remains to consider his attitude toward 
Jn. as deducible from alleged quotations, or types, 
borrowed from it ; abstentions from quotation ; agree- 
ments, or disagreements, with Jn.'s doctrine or statement. 
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(x) Minor apparent Johannine quotations. 

(a) Tryph. 123, ‘We are called and are the true children of 
God,’ is alleged (Lightf. BE 88)to be from Jn. 112, and r Jn.31/ 
‘that we should be cad/ed the children of God, and (so) we are.’ 
Both Justin and Jn. are alluding, partly (1) to Jewish tradition 
about God’s ‘calling’ Isaac to birth and thereby causing him to 
‘be’ (Gen. 2112 ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called,’ Rom. 417 
t calleth the things thatare not [rà uh 6vra] as though they were 
[ós övra]’); partly (2) to the tradition that Isaac was ‘called’ from 
the dead (Heb. 1119 ‘that God was able to raise [him] from the 
dead,’ to be compared with Josephus’s comment on the sacrifice 
of Isaac [Azz.i.132] ‘that God was able to bring men into 
abundance of the things that are not [trov oùk dovtwv), and to 
take away the things that ære’); partly (3) to Philonian traditions 
about God’s creative ‘call’ (Philo 2 367 ‘ He calleth the things 
that are not [ra ph Svra] so that they are [eis rd elvat]’: cp Philo 
2 176); and partly (4) toa Stoic phrase ‘1 arz and l az called’ 
(Philo 1 337), Epict. Zach. 15 ‘they both were Gjoav) and were 
called (éd€yovro) divine’ (cp tò. ii. 16.44 ‘ Heracles was believed 
to be the son of Zeus and he was [so]’). So, here, Justin first 
shows that God was to (Jer. 3l27 and Is.19 24 7) ‘raise up a 
seed’ to Israel; then asserts that he ‘caled’ this people Israel 
and declared it his inheritance; lastly, in answer to Trypho’s 
‘Are you (jets) Israel?’ he replies, ‘We both are called and 
are the children of God.’! (8) Apol. 6 ‘reason and truth’ is 
an allusion not to Jn. 424, ‘spirit and truth,’ but to what Justin 
has just said about the temper of Socrates ‘in frue reason, ie., 
reasonableness,’ and is a play on the word Logos. (c) Tryfh. 
17, ‘the only spotless and righteous [one], set [as] ¿digt from 
God to man,’ implies a recognition of Christ as (Is. 426 496 Lk. 
232; Enoch 484) a ‘light to lighten,’ not only ‘the Gentiles,’ 
but the world; and an allusion to Jewish traditions (Schattg. 2 
113 226) based on Ps. 433 ‘Send out thy light and thy truth.’2 
(d) 1 Apol. 65o (If ye .. . believe, ye shall be saved’), treating 
of the brazen serpent, differs so much from Num. 217-9 (‘that 
every one that is bitten, when he seeth it, shall live’) that it is 
urged (Lightf. BE 87) that the writer had in his mind Jn. 
3144 (‘that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life’). 
But Barn. (127 ‘let him hope and deéieve . . . and immediately 
he shalt be saved’) differs even more from Num. Justin is 
closer to Barnabas than to Jn., and appears to be condensing the 
former or some kindred tradition.3 Cie accuses the Jews 
of cancelling (77y%. 73) ‘He shall reign from the tree’ in Ps. 
9610; and some might infer that he borrowed this thought from 
Jn., who regards the Cross as a throne on which Jesus is ‘lifted 
up’ or ‘exalted.’ But see Barn. 85: ‘the reign of Jesus on the 
tree.’ 


The close and numerous resemblances between 
Barnabas and Justin in respect of prophecies and types 
prove that Justin followed either Barnabas or some 
tradition used by Barnabas, and go some way towards 
proving that, if he knew Jn., he preferred Barnabas. 

(2) ‘ Except ye be begoiten again.’4—1 Apol. 61, ' For 
in the name of God, the Father and Lord of the 
Universe, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, they then 
receive the washing with water. For indeed Christ 
said, Except ye be begotten again ye shall not (od uh) 
enter into the kingdom of the heavens. Now that it is 
absolutely impossible for those once born to re-enter 
the wombs of those that bare them is evident to all.’ 
Cp Jn. 33 f. ‘Except a man be begotten fron above,” he 
cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus saith unto 


l The antithesis was naturally common after the persecutions 
of Nero. It may be illustrated by Mt. 2214 ‘Many are called 
but few chosen, but also by Epict. ii. 920 ‘When we see a man 
trimming, we are wont to say, ‘‘ He is not a Jew, but pretends.” 
But when he takes on himself the condition of the imbued and 
chosen (rò roù BeBappévov Kai jpnuévov—i.e., the ‘elect ”), then 
he is indeed, besides being called (nai éote TO OvTL Kat KadEtTat), 
a Jew’: where ‘is . . . and is called’ seems parallel to Justin’s 
‘is called and is.’ 

2 Justin (7+yfA. 17) calls Christ ‘the only spotless and righteous 
man (av@pwrov),’ and then, repeating the phrase without ‘man,’ 
says that he was ‘sex? [as] //ght into the world.’ Cp Wisd. 
910 ‘ Send her forth from the holy heavens, and send her from 
the throne of thy glory,’ where ‘her’ refers to Wisdom, (2d. 7 
25) ‘the pure emanation of the glory of the Almighty, the 
shining (aravyaoy.a) of the eternal Light.’ Both Jn. and Justin 
adapt Jewish tradition to the Incarnation ; but Jn. (1246 ‘I am 
come a light into the world,’ 319 [?] 19) speaks of the Light as 
‘coming’ into ‘the World’: Justin speaks of it as ‘sent.’ (The 
rendering ‘spotless light’ is an error; nor is there a play on the 
double meaning of ġþwrós ‘man’ and ‘light.’) For the construc- 
tion (‘sent [as]’) cp 1 Jn. 410 améoretAey Trav viòv avTov tÀasuóv. 

3 For other passages in Justin and Barnabas resembling one 
another, and found also in Jn., see the connection of the Cross 
or ‘tree'(Zryfh. 86) with water (mentioned above, § go) and 
the ee of Ps. 2218 to the Messiah (though here Justin 
[Tryph. 97) and Jn. [1924] go a step farther than Barn. 66). 

"AvayevynOyre : this verb does not occur in NT except in 1 
Pet. 1323 (RV) ‘ begat again.’ 
5 Tevi &vw8ev. The evidence from Jn.’s use of the word 
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him, How can a man be begotten when he is old? 
Can he enter the second time into his mother's womb 
and be begotten? Jesus answered . . . Except a man 
be begotten of water and (the) Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.’ 


Justin is here meeting heathen misrepresentations of the two 
sacraments, by showing that they are based on Christ’s com- 
mand and on reason, and that the heathen themselves have 
imitated them. As to the Eucharist, he gives (1) Christ’s 
Words of Institution; (2) the Pagan imitation. As to baptism, 
since he gives the Pagan imitation later (62 64), he is (presum- 
ably) giving here what he regards as the words of Institution 
(for he gives no others).! That they are derived from Jn. is 
improbable for many reasons. (1) Justin’s tradition is thrown 
into the form of an indirect precept (‘thou shalt be baptized or 
thou shalt not enter’); Jn.’s is a statement of a law. (2) Justin 
omits the two elements mentioned in the full form of the Johan- 
nine utterance—viz., ‘water’ and ‘spirit.’ (3) Justin, though 
familiar with the use of dvw@ey to mean ‘from above,’ and 
though he once actually uses dvwOev yevvaodar, here has 
avayevvacdat.2 (4) That Justin agrees with Jn. in connecting 
the doctrine of regeneration with words about the impossibility 
of re-entering the womb, is not indeed an accidental coincidence, 
any more than the somewhat similar connection in an utterance 
of Simon Magus (Hippol.614), ‘How, then, and in what 
manner, doth God skape men (in the new birth)?’ to which 
Simon replies, ‘Admit that Paradise ts the womb, and that 
this is true the Scripture will teach thee,’ afterwards entering 
into minute materialistic details about ‘the womb.’ It is a 
connection so natural in controversy that it is easy to understand 
that it became a commonplace in Christian doctrine.? 


(3) Other alleged quotations.—(a) Tryph. 105, ‘ That 
this [nan] was [the] only-begotten of the Father of the Universe 
(ovoyevis yap Ore Åv TO warpi Tov GAwy odzos), having become 
from him in a special way Word and Power (idiws ¿£ abtod 
Adyos Kat Svvapmis yeyernuevos 4), and afterwards becoming man 
through the Virgin (xai Üørepov avOpmmos ĉıà THs mapOevov 
yevduevos), as we have learned from the Memoirs, 1 have shown 
above.’ Lightfoot (BÆ 88), omitting the italicised words, 
infers that Justin refers to Jn. as a part of the Memoirs for the 
proof of the ‘special’ antemundane birth. But the words he 
omits indicate that Justin refers to 77y fx. 100, where he ‘ shows’ 
this from the Memoirs, as an inference from Peter’s confession. 
This resort to the Memoirs to prove what they cannot prove, 
but Jn. could prove, indicates that Justin did not regard Jn. as 
authoritative; (4) Justin, against Marcion, is said 5 to have 


(331 1911) and from Philo 1 482 263 443 498 (and cp Menander 
in Eus. 326 and Simon Magus in Hippol. 618), and from 
Epict. i. 133 (ris adrys dvwbev kataBodyns [omépuaros]), is ir- 
resistibly in favour of the rendering ‘from above.’ “Avwev may 
mean ‘again,’ but only where the context clearly points to that 
meaning, as it does in Artemidorus (see Grimm’s Lexicon), who 
says that a man who dreams of being born over again (avwOer) 
yall have a son, because having a son is, as it were, æ second 
birth. 

Justin himself never uses the word to mean ‘again,’ but (1) 
‘from above,’ of the Incarnation, (77yph. 64) dvwdev mpoeàbóvra 
Kat avOpwmov ev avOpadmors yevouevov, and also probably (against 
Maranus) 7ryph. 63 dvw0ev cat 64 yaotpos avOpwreias o beds 
. . . yevvaodae (2) aùròv ëpedàev: (2) with k«npvocev or 
mpoerecv, Tryph. 24, 99 ‘from of old.’ If Justin were here 
quoting Jn., he would be altering a phrase that he himself 
USES. 

1 Justin’s words, ‘In the name of the Father,’ etc., show that 
he recognised the formulary of Mt. 2819 as binding zz practice. 
So the Didaché (71) recognises (but does not quote) it. 
Justin xowhere quotes Mt. for the facts of Christ's Resurrec- 
tion, but only Lk. And Lk. omits the command to baptize. 

2 If it be urged that Jn. states the doctrine in two forms, and 
that Justin may have preferred the rst (‘begotten from 
above’), then, besides altering ‘from above’ into ‘again,’ he has 
altered ‘see’ into ‘enter,’ which occurs only in Jn.’s second 
form. 

3 It may be worth noting that Barnabas (168), as well as 
Simon Magus, introduces his explanation of regeneration (which 
he bases on the metaphor of a temple) with a ‘How?’ (Cp 
Jn. 39 ‘How can these things be?’) In these two authors 
“how’ is rhetorical, in Jn. it is not; but the usage perhaps 
indicates a traditional way of stating and answering a perplex- 
ing question. Barnabas (like 1 Pet. 1323) regards the ‘be- 
getting’ as ‘again’ (not ‘from above’), xrigépevor madcy eÈ 
apxys. Space does not permit of showing the important difer- 
ence of the Johannine doctrine, which tacitly protests that 
t second birth’ is not the question. The question is, ‘1s it from 
above’ or (like some of the second births of heathen mysteries) 
‘from delow’? 

4 Teyevnuévos : cp 1 Apol. 22, iĝus ... yeyerno@at avroy 
éx eou A€yowev Aoyor Geov. Jn. would not apply the verb 

iver@ac to the Logos except in connection with (1 14) ‘flesh’; 
he frequently draws a marked distinction between the etvar of 
the Logos and the yiveo@at of man or matter (113 46 8 58). 

5 The words, ‘ But the only-begotten,’ etc., may be those of 
Irenæus, commenting on what he has quoted from Justin. 
(1) Eusebius (418), quoting, from Justin, this extract, stops 
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written (Iren. iv. 62), ‘I should not have believed . . . but the 
only-begotten Son came to us... .’ This Lightfoot (BE 89) 
asserts to be based on Jn, 118. But, besides the objection that 
many authorities, as W & H, read in Jn. 118 ‘God’ for ‘Son,’ 
this assertion assumes that Jn. must have invented this applica- 
tion of ‘only-begotten,’ whereas in fact it followed naturally 
Srom the Logos-passage tn Wisd.722 describing the Wisdom 
of God as containing a Spirit ‘only-begotten,’ and might be sug- 
gested by Ps. 2220, ‘Deliver my soul from the sword, mine 
only-begotten from the power of the dog.” Now inthe Apologies 
and Dialogue Justin (so far as Otto's Index shows) never uses 
the word ‘only-begotten’ except in Tryp. 105, referred to 
above (a), where he supported it by Ps. 22, and professed to 
have ‘previously shown’ it, the ‘showing’ being really a futile 
inference from the Memoirs. All this, so far from indicating a 
borrowing from Jn., proves that, if Justin knew Jn., he refused 
to base any statement on it; (c) Tryph. 88 has simply 
the Synoptic tradition of the Baptist, developed as in Acts 
13251 (with a tradition of Justin's own, xaGegdnevos, twice 
repeated in connection with the Baptist elsewhere, and with 
eßóa adapted from Is.); and Try. 57, as to the Manna, 
instead of alluding to Jn.631, is a quotation from Ps. 7825 
with an allusion to Ps. 78 19 (cp 1 Cor. 103 and also Wisd. 1620), 
representing a stage of tradition earlier than Jn.; (d) 
Tryph. 69, ‘those who were from birth and according to the 
flesh defective [in vision] (mmpovs),' is alleged by some? to 
refer to the healing of the man ‘blind /rom birth, mentioned 
only by Jn. (91-34). But Justin speaks of these people ŝin the 
Plural, Jn. 9 32 states that the healing was wnigue, unheard of 
‘from the beginning of the world,’ Justin was probably 
quoting from some tradition earlier than Jn. ; but in any case 
this instance tends to show that, if he knew Jn., he did zot 
regard it as authoritative.3 f 
Other alleged quotations, if examined, might be 
shown, even more conspicuously than those treated 
above, to fail to prove that Justin recognised Jn. as an 
authoritative gospel. 
(4) Abstentions from Quotation.—It is generally 
recognised that the Synoptists do not teach, whereas Jn. 
«_,,, and Justin do teach, Christ's pre-existence, 
aA the feeding on Christ's ‘flesh and blood’ 
an Eun (as expressed in those precise words), the 
application of the term ‘only-begotten’ to Christ, and 
the Logos-doctrine. When, therefore, we find Justin 
either not appealing to any authority in behalf of these 
doctrines, or appealing to pointless passages in the 
Synoptists instead of pointed passages in Jn., it is a 
legitimate inference that Justin did not recognise Jn. as 
on a level with the Synoptists. $ 
(a) 1 Apol. 66, ‘We have been taught that the food . . . is 
both the flesh and the blood of that Jesus who was made flesh.’ 
In support of this, instead of quoting Jn. 654, along with the 
Synoptic words of Institution, Justin quotes the interpolated 
Lk. 22193; (4) Tryp. 105, ‘only-begotten’ (see § 101 3 [2]); (c) 
Tryph. 48, the belief in Christ’s pre-existence is based on what is 


short before ‘but the only-begotten’; (2) the part omitted by 
Eusebius contains words common in Irenæus, but not in Justin, 
and (3) Aas two allusions to Pauls Epistles (to which Justin 
never alludes); (4) elsewhere Justin never uses ‘only-begotten’ 
apart from prophecy that justifies it. On the other hand, 
Justin might quote, to a Christian, authorities that he would 
not quote to a Jew, to whom everything needed to be proved. 
(In the words omitted by Eusebius [‘. . . zos plasmavit .. . 
venit ad zos . . . firma est szea ad eum fides . . . utraque Deo 
nobis præbente'] the intrusion of the sing. [‘mea’] would be 
strange, whether Justin or Irenæus were the writer; but nue 
meotis may have been misread as y pov meatis). On the whole, 
the words are probably not Justin's, 

1 Acts bmovoctre, Justin breAduBavoy: Acts ov etui èyo, 
Justin oùx cipi 6 Xpiorós. 

2 Not, however, by Lightfoot BE. 

3 After quoting Is.355 , ‘the lind (rvpdAoi), deaf, lame, 
dumb,’ Justin asserts the healing of robs éx yeverys kal xara THY 
cdpka THPOVS Kai Kwhods kat ywàoùs . . . TOY õè Kat Opay row- 
gas. Clearly mmpós includes, if it is not restricted to, those who 
are made ‘tosee’—/.e.,‘the blind.’ In his earlier work Justin (ora 
scribe ?) appears to have corrected mypovs into mõnpovs (x A fol. 
22 xwdovs Kai mapadutiKovs Kal éx yeverns movmpous). It looks 
as though Justin interpreted spiritually in the Apology, but 
literally in the Dialogue, some old tradition about Christ's acts 
of healing. Hence the strange addition ‘in the flesh.’ He 
seems to mean ‘not, as some say, spiritually, but physically 
defective.” 

4 On this point 1 Afo/. 46 is a key-passage, ‘We were taught 
that Christ is the First-born of God, and we indicated above that 
he is the Word wherein every race of men participated.’ The 
doctrine of the First-born is authoritative ‘teaching,’ the Logos 
doctrine is the ‘izdication’ of the writer. On the rare occasions 
when Justin asserts (7ryfh. 105) that he has ‘shown’ that 
Johannine doctrine is in the Memoirs, his ‘showing,’ when 
analysed, amounts to (77yfh. 100) ‘we have inferred (vevoy- 
xapev), supported by references to OT 
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‘ proclaimed éy the blessed prophets and taught by him (Christ). 
On this Westcott Gr. Introd, \xxxiv) says that the Synoptists 
‘donot anywhere declare his pre-existence,’ apparently inferring 
that Justin must have Jn. in mind, though he never quotes Jn. 
But the italicised words (cp 24fo/.810) simply indicate the 
general aia! between what Christ taught as the Logos, 
through the prophets, and what he taught as Jesus iz the flesh. 
When Justin ‘shows’ the pre-existence of Christ from a par- 
ticular passage, it is from the Memoirs, but in a most unsatis- 
factory manner (see last footnote). (d) Tryph. 86 says that ‘the 
rod’ in OT is a type of the Cross, and that Moses, by means of 
this, saw water that gushed from the rock'—i.e., from Christ— 
and (#4. 103) applies to Christ Ps. 22 14, ‘poured out like water.’ 
These words seem absolutely to demand some reference to that 
stream (if he knew of it) which the author of the Fourth Gospel 
alone records himself to have ‘seen’ flowing from Christ on the 
Cross. Yet Justin (74. 103), instead of quoting Jn., quotes the 
interpolated Lk. 2244, omitting Lk.’s mention of ‘d/o0d,’! so 
that the quotation accords with the Psalmist's ‘poured out like 
water.’ (e) Tryph. 97 follows Barnabas (66) in applying part 
of Ps, 22 18 to the ‘casting of lots’ for Christ’s garments. But 
Justin goes farther, by quoting the whole verse, which mentions 

dividing’ as well. Jn. also quotes the whole verse, but goes 
farther still, seeing in it zwo distinct and symbolical acts, It is 
highly improbable that, if Justin had known, as apostolic, this 
warrant for a fwo/old fulfilment of prophecy, he would have 
omitted to refer to it. But he neither refers to it, nor even 
recognises two acts.2 (/) Tryph. 110 says that the Vine is 
God's people, planted and pruned for its good by Christ, without 
reference to Jn. 151, where Christ describes himself as pruning 
the Church that the fruitful branches may bring forth more fruit. 
(£) 1 Apol. 63, ‘The Jews are justly charged .. . by Christ 
himself, with knowing neither the Father nor the Son.’ This 
ought to refer to such ‘charges’ as Jn.819, ‘Ye neither know 
me nor my Father.’ Yet Justin quotes for it nothing but an 
ancient version of Mt. 11 27 Lk. 10 22(‘ No one knoweth [éyvw, but 
yiweoxer or emp. in Mt. and Lk.Jthe Father, save the Son ; 3 
nor the Son, save the Father, and those to whom the Son will 
reveal [him]’), which is merely a general statement of the con- 
ditions of revelation. (4) Tryph. 40, ‘The well-known lamb 
(mpóßarov) that was commanded to be roasted whole (GAov) was 
a type of the Cross.’ Jn. alone describes the providential inter- 

osition by which ‘not a bone was broken’ of Christ, the Paschal 
amb. Yet Justin, instead of referring to this, refers to the 
roasting of the two lambs on two spits, one across the other, 
which typified the Cross ! 

(5) Inconsistencies with Jn. mostly concern Justin’s 

; views of the origin of Christ, and the 

103. Justin Logos-doctrine; but they also affect 

at variance ,..° . 

: his views of God, and of theology 
with Jn. 
generally. 

Justin’s view is that (2 4 fol. 6) God has no ‘name’; Jn.’s is 
that the Son came to declare the Father's ‘name’ and to kee 
them in that ‘name.’ The notion of a Trinity ina Unity of will, 
or love, is absent from Justin. Generally Justin shrinks from 
the phrase ‘begotten of God.’ According to him it is the Logos, 
or the Son, who ‘begets’ (77y#, 138) ‘the new race’ or (2d, 63) 
the Church, his ‘daughter’ (cp Tryg. 138, also 135, nets ex 
Ts KotAlas Tov Xptorod AatopnOévtes).4 Elsewhere he allows 
himself to say that God has begotten from himself (Trypž. 61) 
a kind of Logos-power (Aoytajy teva Sivapiv).5 Yet when he 
speaks of the Father as begetting the Son, he always inserts (74.) 
‘by Ais will,’6 or (ib. 100) ‘coming forth by the power and 
counsel’ of God, or, speaking of the birth of Jesus (24. 63), he 
uses the middle yevvag@ar, ‘cause to be begotten.’ In his 


1 Justin’s may be the earlier form, to which Lk.’s ‘of blood’ 
may be a later addition. But in any case the argument remains 
that whereas Jn. fulfils Justin's requirements exactly, and the 
interpolated Lk. does not, Justin quotes the latter and not the 
former. 

2 It may be replied that Justin, understanding the nature of 
Hebrew poetry, perceived that only ome action was intended; 
but Tryph. 53 accepts the ‘colt’ and ‘ass’ of Mt. 212 though 
rejected by the other Evangelists, The real explanation is that 
Jn. represents a later and more developed tradition than that 
adopted by Justin, 

3 RV, ‘No one knoweth the Son save the Father,’ but quoted 
as above by Justin again (Tryph. 100), and by Clem.Alex., 
Origen, and Tertullian. 

4 Thus, according to Justin, the Church (Ecclesia) and Man 
(Anthropos) are both begotten by Logos. So the Valentinians 
taught that Anthropos and Ecclesia were the children of Logos 
and Zoe. 

5 If Aoyexy means ‘containing Logos,’ S¥vvayis oyu means 
‘a Power containing Logos.’ What is this ‘Power’? Surely 
‘Thought ("Evvota).’ Hence Justin implies that the Father 
begot ‘Thought ("Evvota)’ as the Arché, or Beginning, and that 
in this Arché, or Beginning, there was Logos. But this is formal 
Valentinianism. If Justin had recognised Jn.’s Logos-doctrine 
as inspired, would it not have protected him from thus laying 
Ree open t¢ the charge of adopting what he himself considered 
heretical doctrine? 

6 Cp Jn.113, ‘were begotten of God,’ where Irenæus and 
other authorities insert ‘ex voluntate Dei’ and apply it not to 
believers but to Christ. Tertullian (De Carn. Chr. 19) accuses 
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anxiety to emphasise the supremacy and ineffability of the 
Father, he speaks of one (meaning the Logos) who is (Tryph. 
56) ‘a different (érepos, not dààos) God and Lord, wader the 
Maker of the universe’; (1 Afo/. 32, and similarly 2 A fod. 13) 
‘The first Power, next to the Father of all.’ This conveys the 
notion that the Logos is but one of many subordinate Powers. 
Also, the multiplicity of names given to the Logos (7ryfh. 56 
6r 100, etc.}—-Son, Wisdom, Angel, Day, East, Sword, etc.— 
suggests Philo’s (1 427) ‘many-named’ Logos rather than that 
of Jn.; and when Justin quotes Dan. 713, to lay stress on the 
‘as’ in ‘as Son of Man,’ and tells us that Christ was only (Trygt. 
76) parvduevoy xal yevómevov avOpwrov, the word dacvd,evor 
seems anti- Johannine, and bordering on Docetism. 
(6) Summary of the evidence about Justin. —It appears, 
then, that (1) when Justin seems to be alluding to Jn., 
. , he is really alluding to OT or Barnabas, 
ie * or some Christian tradition different from 
ry- Jn. and often earlicr than Jn. ; (2) when 
Justin teaches what is practically the doctrine of the 
Fourth Gospel, he supports it, not by what can easily 
be found in the Fourth, but by what can hardly, with 
any show of reason, be found in the Three; (3) as 
regards Logos-doctrine, his views are alien from Jn. 
These three distinct lines of evidence converge to the 
conclusion that Justin either did not know Jn., or, as is 
more probable, knew it but regarded it with suspicion, 
partly because it contradicted Lk., his favourite Gospel, 
partly because it was beginning to be freely used by his 
enemies the Valentinians. (4) It may also be fairly 
added that literary evidence may have weighed with 
him. He seldom or never quotes (as many early Christian 
writers do) from apocryphal works.) The title he gives 
to the Gospels (‘Memoirs of the Apostles’) shows the 
value he set on what seemed to him the very words of 
Christ noted down by the apostles. Accepting the 
Apocalypse as the work of ( 7xyfk. 81) the apostle John, 
he may naturally have rejected the claim of the Gospel 
to proceed from the same author. This may account for 
a good many otherwise strange phenomena in Justin's 
writings. He could not help accepting much of the 
Johannine doctrine, but he expressed it, as far as possible, 
in non-Johannine language; and, where he could, he 
went back to earlier tradition for it, such as he found, 
for example, in the Epistle of Barnabas. 
xix. TATIAN,—Tatian gives evidence (150-80 A.D.) of 
special value because, being a pupil of the recently de- 
é ceased Justin who does zoź quote Jn., he 
10, Waea wrote an Apology which apparently does 
quote Jn., or Johannine tradition; and, later, after 
he had become an Encratite heretic, he composed a 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, thereby accepting the 
Fourth as on a level with the Three. His Afology 
may throw light on the date, and perhaps on the 
reasons, of acceptance. 
The alleged (Lightf. BE 90) quotations in the Apology are the 
following : (a) (Apol. 4) ‘God is a spirit, not one that inter- 
. penetrates matter (où dijxov Sta THs VAys).’ This is 
106. His simply anegation of the Stoical dictum (Clem. Alex. 
Apology. 699) that God is ‘a spirit,” but ‘one that interpene- 
trates all being (6ujKerv dca raons THs ovoias)’ (and 
cp Orig. Cels. 617); (6) (Afol. 13) ‘And this, you see, is the 
meaning of the saying (rò ecipnudvov) “ The darkness compre- 
hendeth (xatadhapBaver) not the light” ; for the soul did not itself 
preserve (érwaev) the spirit, but was preserved (€06y) by it, and 
the light comprehended (xatédaBev) the darkness.’ Itis doubtful 
whether Jn.—who says that (1 Jn. 15) ‘God is light and in him 


the Valentinians of substituting ‘were begotten’ for ‘was be- 
gotten.” 

The fact appears to be that, whereas.preceding writers had 
laid stress on being ‘born again, Jn. laid stress on the nature 
of this second birth, describing it as (1 13) ‘ from God,’ (3 3) ‘ from 
above.’ Many took offence at this, as suggesting that man's 
second birth is of the same nature as Christs incarnation (which 
indeed may have been Jn.’s meaning). Therefore, in the first 
passage where Jn. states the doctrine (re-stated in the Epistle too 
often to be changed), some ventured to change it. Cp Ja.1 
18, ‘By aa act of will (BovAndeis) he brought us forth.’ This 
explains the general mistranslation of (3 3) ‘ from aéove,’ as though 
it must mean ‘again.’ 

1 He uses, it is true, a corrupt text of the LXX, and refers tothe 
Acts of Pilate; but he never quotes Exoch (as Barnabas does), 
the Gospels of the Hebrews, Egyptians, etc. Eusebius, who 
never bestows such praise on Irenæus, praises Justin’s (iv. 18 r) 
‘cultivated intellect. 
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is no darkness '—would accept the latter half of this antithesis. 
Paul’s saying that Christ (Phil. 3 r2) ‘comprehends,’ or ‘ catches 
(for its good),’ the human soul is very different from saying that 
the light ‘comprehends’ the darkness.! Also the use of eipnuévov? 
—which applies to any saying, and not specially to Scripture— 
combines with the meat tina lines of such a ‘saying’ in Cka 
controversy to make it probable that Tatian is quoting a common 
tradition, and not Jn.; (c) (420. 19) ‘Renounce demons and 
follow the only God. All things [are] by him (mávra in’ avrod, 
i.e. the Father), and without him kat% not been made (yéyovev) 
anything’; cp Jn. (13), ‘All things were made (éyévero) through 
him (Że. the Logos), and without him was not made (éyévero) 
anything.’ The two sayings are quite distinct in meaning; but 
the verbal likeness makes it certain that Tatian must have known 
Jn., though he has either misinterpreted it or altered it (possibly 
to avoid polytheistic inferences). 

(a) Traces of Jn. as a recent ‘interpretation,’ Though 
the Apology teems with subtleties (alien from Jn.) about matter 
and the Logos, and shows no recognition of the Johannine view of 
the spiritual unity of the Father and the Son, yet the above- 
mentioned allusions or quotations—occurring as they do in a 
very short treatise that contains hardly a single allusion to the 
Synoptists—indicate that Tatian attached considerable import- 
ance to a new method of stating the Christian case, such as he 
found in Johannine tradition or writing. Such passages as (A pol. 
5) ‘God was in the beginning: but the beginning, we ave re- 
ceived by tradition (wapednpaper), is a Logos-power (Adyov 
évvapcv),’ indicate what may almost be called an attempt to 
improve on Jn.’s ‘the Word was in the beginning,’ so that we 
can hardly call them recognitions of Jn. as an authoritative 
gospel. And the following passage points perhaps in the same 
direction. Supporting his theory that evil springs from the 
inferior of ‘two kinds of spirits,’ Tatian says (AZo/. 12), ‘These 
things it is possible to understand in detail for one who does 
not in empty conceit reject (arogxopaxiGovrt) those most divine 
interpretations which, in course of time, having been published 
in writing (read 6a ypadys éferqveypévar for ô. y. e€eAnAcywevat), 
have made those who give heed to them acceptable to God 
(GcoptAcis).’ Now the only passage in NT that definitely and 
fully recognises Tatian’s ‘two kinds of spirits’—bidding the 
reader ‘not believe every spirit,’ giving him a test by which he 
may ‘know the spirit of God’ and discern ‘the spirit of truth 
and the spirit of error’—is 1 Jn. 41-6. It seems probable, then, 
that Tatian is here referring to the Johannine Epistle and Gospel, 
which are obviously connected and are generally supposed to 
have been published together. 


This would fit in with a good many facts. The word 
‘interpretations’ was applied by Papias to the various 
‘versions’ of Matthew's Logia. Mark was called Peter's 
‘interpreter,’ so that Mk. itself might be called an ‘in- 
terpretation’ of apostolic tradition. There is evidence 
to show that the Johannine Gospel was long preached 
orally before being published ; and Tatian’s words seem 
to hint at a deferred publication (‘2 course of time hav- 
ing been published tn writing’). If it was ‘interpreted’ 
by an Elder of Ephesus, such as John the Elder, it might 
be known to Tatian as an ‘interpretation. Also, the 
clause about ‘rejecting’ implies that some /ad rejected, 
or were disposed to reject, the work in question—and 
this with contempt. Justin may not have gone so far as 
this. Tatian’s respect for (18) ‘the admirable Justin’ 
is quite consistent with the hypothesis that he already 
dissented from his former master’s cautious avoidance 
of Jn., especially if Tatian himself did not as yet rank 
it with the Synoptists. 

(4) The Diatessaron gives us little help beyond the 
assurance that, when it was composed, Tatian ranked 

? n. with the Synoptists. As handed down 
107. Diates- a Arabic, it o both in text and in 
Raron: arrangement, from the text commented 
on by Ephraem ; and both of these differ from the text 
commented on by Aphraates.* 


1 Cp perhaps Philo 2 415, ‘ If some were unable to comprehend 
(xatadaBetv) God,’ yet Israel received a revelation, ‘having 
been comprehended’ (read xatadnp@ets for xataBAndeis) —Z.e., 
grasped and drawn towards God, because God ‘ wished to reveal 
his own essential being.’ 

2 In NT eipnuévoy is not used to introduce Scripture, except 
when (Lk. 224 Acts 2 16 13 40) accompanied by some qualifying 
phrase—e.g., ‘in the Law,’ ‘in the Prophets,’ etc. When not 
thus qualified, it must be rendered ‘said,’ ‘spoken,’ etc. (cp 
Rom. 418 [RV], ‘according to that which had been spoken '— 
i.e., to Abraham—not ‘according to that which hath been said’ 
in Scripture). 

3 A complete collation of Aphraates, Ephraem, and the Latin 
version of the Arabic shows that there are not more than three 
or four passages—and these of little importance—where these 
three alleged representatives of Tatian’s work agree against the 
modern text (as represented by WH): Mk. 923 Mt. 621 1625. 
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This indicates—what of itself is highly probable—that at a 
very early period the D/atessaron was revised in the interests of 
orthodoxy, so as to leave few traces of the author’s Encratite and 
other heretical tendencies.) What may be the correct inferences 
from Theodoret’s account of Tatian’s excisions and of ‘the mis- 
chief of the composition,’ and what ought to be inferred from 
Eusebius’s (ZÆ iv. 29 6)(probably) contemptuous statement about 
the work, are questions that do not affect Tatian’s recognition 
of Jn. All agree that before the end of his life—ze., about 
170-180 A.D.—he recognised the Four Gospels as being of 
special authority, although his notions of authority may not 
have prevented him from handling them with considerable 
freedom. 

As regards the date of recognition, Tatian's Diatessaron adds 
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little to our knowledge, for by the time of its composition (about 
180 A.D.), Irenæus regarded ‘four gospels’ as no less essentiall 
four than the ‘four zones of the earth,’ so that in Gaul the Fourt 
Gospel must have been recognised much earlier. But the im- 
portance of Tatian’s testimony, following on Justin's, is that the 
two appear to fix the turning-point in sceptical criticism—the 
teacher favouring Lk. but rejecting Jn., whilst his pupil at first 
apparently took up Jn. as a ‘divine interpretation’ specially 
adapted for a philosophic appeal to the Greeks, and before long 
placed it in a Harmony of the Four Gospels. 


From this date investigation is rendered needless by 
the practically unanimous acceptance of the canonical 
Gospels, ETARA: 


B.—HISTORICAL AND SYNTHETICAL. 


What remains of the present article will be devoted 
to a brief statement and discussion of the principal 
hypotheses which have been at various times put for- 
ward as tentative solutions of the Synoptical problem. 
On the fourth gospel see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE. 


I. TENDENCY IN THE SYNOPTISTS. 


The question of tendency deserves the first place, for 
the more tendency can be seen to have been at work in 
the composition of the Synoptic gospels, 

108. Tendency the less room is left for the action of 


in lag merely literary influences and the like. 
ecu Now, tendencies of one kind or another 


in the Synoptists are conceded even by 
the most conservative scholars. Thus they find 
that Mt. wrote for Jewish Christians, or for Jews,? to 
prove to them from the OT the Messiahship of Jesus ; 
this appears fron: Mt.’s numerous OT quotations, often 
even prefaced with the words, ‘that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken’ (iva mwAnpwOq7 Tò pydév: 1 22 etc. ). 
Jerusalem is spoken of as simply ‘the holy city’ (45 
2753). Much space is given to the polemic against the 
Pharisees and Scribes. The contrast to Mt. pre- 
sented by Lk. is striking. Here many speeches, which 
according to Mt. were directed against the Pharisees, 
are addressed to the nation in general (Lk. 1115 f 29 
639 43 as against Mt. 1224 38 1512-14 715-20). In Lk. 
37 (contrast with Mt. 37) we have the (surely impossible) 
story that the Baptist addressed the masses who desired 
to receive his baptism asa generation of vipers (§ 127 a, 
a). The fact, too, that Lk. 334-38 carries the genealogy 
of Jesus back to Adam points to the conclusion that, in 
writing, he has Gentile Christians, or Gentiles, in his 
mind. The same inference can be made for Mk., 
who is at pains to explain Jewish words or customs 
(73 f. 11 34 817 541 1542) and by frequently using Latin 
words (59 627 74 1539) and forms of expression (36 523 
1465 1515) and even explaining Greek by Latin phrases 
(1242 1516) shows that he was addressing readers who 
spoke Latin. Again, from the relatively small number 
of discourses of Jesus reported by Mk. we may perhaps 
conclude that he attaches less importance to the teaching 
than to the person of Jesus. It is the person that he 
desires to glorify. 

Further, each evangelist in his own way is influenced 
by, and seeks by his narrative to serve, the apologetic 
interest. To mect particular objections, such as those 
preserved by Celsus (cp Mt. 28156), we find, for ex- 
ample, an assertion so questionable as that of Mt. 
27 62-66 (the watching and sealing of the tomb, of which 
the other evangelists know nothing), or that of the 
bribing of the watchers (Mt. 2811-15—-a charge which, 
if actually made and believed, would certainly have 
involved their death ; cp Acts 12 19). Once more, 


1 Dr. Rendel Harris says (Ephrem on the Gospel, 19), ‘ Bar 
Salibi seems to intimate that Tatian gave no harmonised account 
of the Resurrection. Every reader of Ephrem’s text, as current 
in the Armenian, will have been struck by the poverty of the 
Commentary at this part of the Gospel.’ But there is no corre- 
sponding ‘poverty’ now in the Arabic Diatessaron. 

2 In particular (see § 130a), for Greek-speaking Jews. It 
ought to be added, however, that Gentile Christians also were 
interested, or at least capable of heing interested, in the evi- 
dences of Christianity derived from the OT prophecies. 
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tendency appears also in another direction, the political 
—in the desire to make the Roman authority as little 
responsible as possible for the death of Jesus (Mk. 15 
1-14 Mt. 271-23 and very specially Mt. 2724; most 
strongly of all in Lk. 231-23, where Pilate even invokes 
the judgment of Herod, vv. 6-16—certainly an unhis- 
torical touch of which there is no hint in Mk. or Mt. 


(cp § 43; ACTS, § 5, 2). 
The very widely accepted view, that Lk. is of a 
z specifically Pauline character, can be 
E maintained only in a very limited 


sense. 
of Lk. (a) The mission to the Gentiles is 


brought into very distinct prominence by the evangelist 
(231 f-), not only in his own narrative but also in report- 
ing the words of Jesus. 

By Jesus, partly in express utterances (2447), partly in the 
choosing and sending forth of the seventy (101), whose number 
corresponds to that of the heathen nations enumerated in Gen. 
10, partly in his interest in the Samaritans, who were not re- 
garded by the Jews as compatriots and who in the Third Gospel 
are, to all appearance, the representatives of the Gentiles. The 
word ‘stranger’ (RVmg. ‘alien’; aààoyevýs), used to designate 
the cleansed Samaritan leper (Lk. 17 18), is the zerminus tech- 
nicus used for all Gentiles in the well-known inscription marking 
the limits in the temple precincts which non-Jews were pro- 
hibited from passing, under penalty of death.! Lk. has no 
parallels to Mt. 7 6 (pearls before swine), 105 f£ (‘Go not into any 
way of the Gentiles’),10 23 1524 (‘not sent but unto . house 
of Israel’). In Lk. 632 (‘even sinners love those that love 
them’) the persons spoken of with depreciation are not, as in 
|| Mt.5 46, publicans and heathens, but sinners. In Lk. 51-11 
(call of Peter) the mission to the Gentiles is hardly mistakable 
(§ 32, last footnote): the other hoat which is summoned (5 7) to 
aid Peter in landing the multitude of fish, is that of Paul and his 
companions, whilst James and John (according to 5 10) figure as 
the comrades of Peter, and the astonishment and apprehension 
they share with him (58 f), signify that until now they had not 
grasped the divine command of an extended mission. That they 
nevertheless took part in the mission to the Gentiles at the 
divine command (55, ‘at thy word’; cp 2447 ‘repentance .. . 
in hisname unto all the nations’) is in entire agreement with the 
representation in Acts 10 (see Acts, § 4). 

(4) The reverse side is seen in the rejection of the 
Jewish nation, in great measure, or indeed, if the words 
be taken literally, altogether. 

Cp 13 23-30 (‘few saved? . . . Strive to enter... last... 
first and first . . . last’), 136-9 (‘cut it down’), where the Jewish 
nation is intended by the fig-tree (see § 43), 416-30 (Nazareth 
synagogue).2 The rejection of Jesus in his native c7#y means 
that he met with no recognition in his native /azd, the word 
‘native place’ (warpts) being ambiguous. The mention of 
mighty works wrought in Capernaum (423), where, according to 
Lk., Jesus had not yet been (he reaches it for the first time in 
431), makes it evident that the narrative has purposely been 
given the earlier place by the narrator, though not in agreement 
with his sources, as a sort of programme expressive of the relation 
of Jesus to the Jews as a whole (8§ 39, 127 a, y) 


In an entire group of parables the whole point lies in 
the rejection of the Jews and the call of the Gentiles to 
salvation. 

_ Thus the Gentiles are indicated by the third class of those 
invited to the royal supper—those compelled to come in from the 
highways and hedges (1415-24; cp § 1126). Again, Mt.'s (25 


1 See TEMPLE. 

2 Exceptions such as 1316 199 (‘daughter’ or ‘son’ of 
Abra, 133 (‘ reign over house of Jacob for ever’), 54 (‘ holpen 
Israel his servant’), 77 (‘salvation unto his people’), 2326 
(‘glory of thy people Israel’), 38 (‘redemption of Jerusalem’), 
which doubtless come from the author’s sources, do not invalidate 
the above ohservation—all the less because they agree with what 
has already been observed under ACTS, § 4. 
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14-30) purely ethical parable of the talents receives, in Lk. 19 12 
(‘far country,’ ‘receive kingdom’), 14 (‘citizens hated him’), 27 
(‘these mine enemies,’ ‘slay them’), additions which give it a 
wholly different complexion. Here, the nobleman who goes 
into a far country and whose people, for declining his rule, are in 
the end put to death, was suggested by the well-known story of 
Archelaus, son of Herod the Great (see HEROD, § 8); but in the 
intended application of the parable the nobleman is Jesus him- 
self and the ‘far’ country into which he travels is the region of 
the Gentiles; cp the similar use of ‘far’ (maxpáv) in 1513 
(‘ prodigal’), Acts239 (‘promise to all... afar off’), 2221 
(‘send thee [Paul] far hence unto Gentiles’), Eph. 213 (‘once 
were far off’), 17 (same). Even Lazarus, who in Lk. 16 19-26 
comes into consideration only as poor and as suffering, must, in the 
addition in vv. 27-31, be regarded as representing the Gentiles, 
the rich man and his brethren being characterised in the words 
‘they have Moses and the prophets’ as representing the Jews. 
Cp also § 114. 

(c) Against the work-righteousness of the Mosaic law 
we have the saying about the unprofitable servant (17 
7-10), and the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican 
(189-14), with regard to which, however, there is no 
reason to doubt that it was spoken by Jesus. 

(d) In 1814 we have a specifically Pauline expression 
—the designation of the Publican as ‘justified’ (ded:- 
Katwyévos); another in 812 ‘lest they believe and be 
saved’ (iva ph morevcavtes cwOGow: cp 1 Cor. lat 
‘to save them that believe’); also 188 the claim that 
when Christ should return he would be entitled to find 
faith (tiv mior) on the earth ; lastly the formula, ‘ thy 
faith has saved thee’ (7 mlarts gov céawKév oe): Tso 
(woman in Simon’s house), 1719 (Samaritan leper), 848 
(woman with issue), 1842 (blind beggar).1 ‘The same 
formula, however, occurs also in Mk. 534 (woman with 
issue), 1052 (Bartimæus), Mt. 922 (woman with issue), 
It is therefore not specifically peculiar to Lk.; and 
moreover a careful survey of all the passages cited does 
not show that Lk. has appropriated any specific doctrine 
of Paul, but only that he has made his own in all their 
generality the gains of the great apostle’s lifework—free- 
dom from the law, and the assurance that salvation is 
open to all. 

The same conclusion is reached by examination of another 
parable—which also certainly was spoken by Jesus—that of the 
Prodigal Son who is taken back into favour by the father with- 
out anything being said of any sacrifice on his behalf such as 
Paul would certainly have regarded as necessary. The woman 
who was a sinner (Lk. 7 47 50) is saved not by reason of her faith 
alone but quite as much by reason of her love—just as Abraham 
and Rahab are in 1 Clem. Rom. 107, 121. 

Over against what has just been pointed out we must 
set those ideas which Lk. has in common with what is 

aoe il he Eblouitc. «i 

110. Ebionitic usually ca ed the Ebionitic side of 

assages in Lk, Primitive Christianity.” (2) The poor 
p & are blessed because of their poverty, 
the rich condemned because of their riches (Lk. 6 20-25 
‘Blessed . .., Woe unto. . .’; 1625 7, rich man 
and Lazarus; cp Jas. lg, let brother of low degree 
glory, 25 God . . . choose poor, 56 ye have killed... 
the righteous one; Clem. Hom.159 ‘possessions are 
in all cases sin; loss of them in any way is a taking 
away of sins’; waou Ta kKrýpaTa dmaprypara’ 7 TOUTWY 
érws woré orépyows auapriov éoriv ddalpects). (b) 
Beneficence wins salvation (Lk. 1141, give for alms... 
all things are clean [but see § 130 d]; 635, do good and 
lend; 169, make friends by mammon ; cp Ecclus. 3 30, 
alms an atonement; Tob.128 f., 2Clem. Rom.164, 
Clem. Æ. ad Jacobum, 9; beneficence the ground of 
salvation, edmoita 77s owrnpias airia). (c) God is to be 
stormed by earnest importunate prayer (118, ‘ because of 
importunity’; 181-8, judge and widow). Such thoughts, 
however, do not run through the entire texture of Lk. ; 
they are confined to definite portions, among which the 


1 Other coincidences are seen also in 108 (‘eat such things as 
are set before you’), 11 46 (‘ yourselves touch not the burdens”), 
20386 (‘all live unto him’), when compared with 1 Cor. 1027 
(‘whatsoever is set before you, eat’), Gal. 6 5 (‘each bear own 
hurden’), Rom. 148 (‘whether live or die, the Lord’s’). Cp 
Hawkins, 160 /. ; also (but with caution), Evans, St. Paul the 
author of the Acts and of the Third Gospel, 1884. 

2 It is necessary here to give a note of warning against the 
usage of the Tiihingen school, which simply made Ebionitism 
identical with uncompromising Judaism. 
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parable of the Unjust Steward, the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the Importunate Friend and the Unjust Judge, 
may be specially mentioned (§ 40, end). Indeed, the 
writer does not seem to have accepted them in their full 
extent, for by his appendix to the Rich Man and Lazarus 
(1627-3: question of sending warning) he has given the 
parable quite another meaning (§ 109 4); similarly in 
the case of the Unjust Steward by the appendix 16 10-14 
(little and much, one’s own and another's) (§ 128 d); 
and even in the last parable mentioned above, atten- 
tion is directed from the Judge's unrighteousness by the 
addition of 188 4 (‘ faith on earth ?’).4 

In Lk. great care is taken to warn readers against 
expecting the coming of the kingdom as imminent 
(219, end not immediately ; 12, ‘before 
all these things’; 24 f., until times of 
m dere Gentiles fulfilled ; 1720 f., ‘not with 

* observation’; 1911, ‘ parable because 
supposed kingdom immediately’). The ‘straightway’ 
(ev@ews) preserved in Mt. 2429 has disappeared in Lk. 
(2125); so also (2123 f.) the statement in Mt. 2422 that 
the days preceding the end shall be shortened for the 
elect's sake, and (2269) the announcement of the speedy 
(ám pri) appearance of the Son of Man coming on the 
clouds of heaven (Mt. 26 64). The idea in Lk. (2124) 
that the premonitory signs of the end cannot appear 
‘until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled’ rests upon 
the belief of Paul that before Christ's parusia the gospel 
must first be preached to all nations (Rom. 1111 25 31). 
See, more fully, § 153. 

(a) Just asin Lk. Ebionitic and Pauline ideas are found 
in juxtaposition and contrast, so in Mt. are universalism 

«., and Jewish particularism (1524, lost 
Pee ates sheep of Israel ; 1928, twelve thrones ; 
in Mt 1057, not into way of Gentiles; 23, 

i cities of Israel, as against 811 f., from 
east and west ; 2128-2216, two sons ; wicked husband- 
men; royal marriage; 2819, teach all nations; 2414, 
preached in whole world [olxovyévy]; 2613, wheresoever 
preached in whole world), legal conservatism ? and free- 
dom from the law (517-20, not destroy but fulfil; 232 f., 
what they bid you do; 2420, pray flight not on a 
Sabbath ;—as against 5 32 198, divorce; 534, swear not; 
39, resist not; 916 f, new patch, new wine; 127 f, 
Son of Man lord of Sabbath). 

(2) On further investigation, it is manifest, in the case 
of two parables especially, that the rejection of the Jews 
and the call of the Gentiles to salvation was introduced 
only as an after-thought. 


In the case of the royal supper, those first invited, after reject- 
ing the invitation and slaying the messengers, are conquered in 
war and their city burnt (Mt. 226); bur in the original form of 
the parable their place was in the king’s own city. After the 
military expedition the preparations for the supper remain just 
as they had been (2248). ‘The others’ (of Aotrot) too in 226 
has a strange look coming after 225 (‘they went their ways’). 
The insertion points unmistakably to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in 70 A.D. as a punishment for the slaying of Jesus and 
his apostles, and serves to indicate the whole nation of the Jews 
as signified by those first invited. Had this been the original 
intention of the parable, it would not be easy to understand why 
Lk. (14 16-24) should have enumerated three classes of invited 
persons of whom of course only the third can signify the Gentiles. 
But conversely it would be equally incomprehensible how Mt. 
could have reduced the number of the classes to two had three 
classes been already mentioned in the original form of the 
parable as in Lk. Since there the heathen are the third class, if 
Mt. omitted that class he was obliged to transfer the explanation 
to the second class, which he could do only by inserting 


111. Postpone- 


1 These remarks do not in any way contradict the fact that in 
Acts community of goods is an ideal with the author; for the 
idea of Community or Goons (¢.v., § 5) is indeed related to the 
Ebionitic ideas of the Third Gospel, but is not identical with 
them. Further, it must not be forgotten that, though with Lk. 
this community was indeed an ideal for the pan it is quite 
another question how far he wished to see it realised in his own 
time. 

2 The whole journey of Jesus into foreign territory (Mk. 7 
24-31) is set aside by the statement of Mt. 15 21 f that the Canaan- 
itish woman came out from the borders of Tyre and Sidon to 
meet Jesus. Far-reaching consequences follow from this ; see 
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2267 The two forms of the parable are in no case 
independent of each other, for of the three excuses of the first 
invited two agree very closely in Mt. and Lk. We must there- 
fore assume that the parable in its original form—in which we 
can, without any difficulty, attribute it to Jesus—distinguished 
only two classes of invited guests, as is now done in Mt., but 
that these were intended to denote, not the Jews as a whole and 
the Gentiles as a whole, as in Mt., but the esteemed and despised 
classes respectively, among the Jews themselves, asin Lk. Each 
of the two evangelists, therefore, has judged it necessary to bring 
some reference to the Gentile world into the words of Jesus 
which, as originally uttered, did not look beyond the Jewish 
nation, but each has carried out his object in a quite independent 
manner (§ 19, end). With regard to the parable of the 
wicked husbandmen we are expressly told in Mt. 2145, as well 
as in Mk, 1212 and Lk. 20 rọ, that the hearers understood it as 
referring to the chief priests and Pharisees. Clearly, therefore, 
it is a larer addition when Mt. (21 43) tells us that the Kingdom 
of God shall be given toa zation bringing forth the fruits thereof 
—that is, to the Gentiles. Moreover, had it been genuine, this 
verse would have found its appropriate place before, not after, 
2142 (‘Did ye never read .. .? On the other hand, 
Mt. 201-16 has been left unchanged. The fact that here five 
classes of labourers in the vineyard are distinguished ts enough 
to show that the reference cannot be to the Jews as a whole on 
the one side and to the Gentiles on the other. The distinction 
of two classes within the Jewish nation without any reference to 
the Gentiles, which has been shown above to have originally 
underlain the parable of the royal wedding, has been expressly 
preserved in the parable of the Two Brothers (Mt. 21 28-32), as 
also in that of the Pharisee and the Publican in Lk. (18 9-14). 


(c) In two places in Mt. some critics have even de- 
tected a polemic against the apostle Paul. 
(a) In 519, Whosoever shall break . . . and teach 
. shall be called the least (Paul having called himself 
in 1 Cor.159 the least of the apostles, é\axirres rev 
dtrogré\wr); (8)in 1328 (the ‘enemy,’ €xOpds &vépwros, 
who sows tares among the wheat). 


‘Enemy’ (€x9pos, with or without dv@pwros) is, in the Pseudo- 
Clementine Recognitions and Homilies, a constant designation 
for Simon Magus, by whom is meant Paul (see Simon Macus). 
Perhaps Paul himself in Gal. £16 (‘am 1 become your enemy ?’) 
is already alluding to the term ‘enemy’ (€x@pds) as having been 
applied to him by his Judaistic opponents, At the same time, 
however, it must not be overlooked that the First Evangelist him- 
self does not share this view of the ‘enemy’ (€x6pos av@pwrros) : 
according to him(13 39)the enemy is the devil; itis only the author 
of the evangelist’s source, therefore, that can have been following 
an anti-Pauline tendency here (cp § 128¢). As for Mt. 5 r8 7. 
(‘till heaven and earth pass . . . shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven’) it is almost universally recognised that these 
verses interrupt the connection,! and it therefore remains a 
posibility that they were not written by the author of the gospel 

ut placed on the margin by a later hand (see § 128 e). 


(d) As regards the remaining legal and Jewish par- 
ticularist passages in Mt. (see above, a, 4), on the other 
hand, it is not probable that they were first introduced 
after those of a universalistic character. 


They are neither so few as to admit of being regarded merely 
as isolated and mutually independent interpolations, nor yet 
so Numerous as to compel us to regard them as arising from a 
systematic redaction. True, it must be conceded that 1054 
(not into way of Gentiles), 23 (‘ cities of Israel’), also 23232 (. . . 
Moses’ seat, all. .. bid you, do), and (with special facility) 
‘neither on a Sabbath’ (undé oaBBdrw) in 2420 admit of re- 
moval without injury to the connection; but not 1524 (‘unto 
lost sheep’), 26 (children’s bread), or 1928 (twelve thrones). 
But precisely the ‘neither on a Sabbath’ (unde caBBarw) 
is quite certainly original if it comes from the ‘little Apoca- 
lypse’ (§ 1244). As for the substance, we can more easily 
refer back to Jesus those utterances in which salvation is re- 
stricted to Israel. So far as the principles of Jesus are con- 
cerned they most assuredly contain within themselves no such 
limitation. Purity of heart, compassionateness, the childlike 
spirit, can he shown by the Gentile as by the Jew. The outlook 
of Jesus, however, seems still to have directed itself but little 
towards the Gentiles. He felt himself to be primarily a child 


1 520 (‘For I say... except your righteousness’) would 
serve as giving the grounds Cao 5187 (one jot or one tittle) 
only if the Pharisees were open to the charge of denying validity 
to the minor precepts of the law. On the other hand, 5 20 
would serve Fatal as a ground for 5 17 (not to destroy but 
to fulfil) if by the word ‘fulfil’ (rAnpa@eat) Jesus wished to give 
to the law a fuller and more perfect meaning, far beyond the 
mere letter. Were 518 actually the ground (yap) for 517, the 
meaning of ‘fulfil’ (rAnp@oat) could only be that Jesus desired 
in his actions to follow the law down to its minutest details, and 
enjoined the same in others also. But this disagrees not only 
with 520 but also with 521-48 (‘Ye have heard’); Mk.227 4 
(‘Sabbath for man’); 71-23 (washing, corban); 101-12 (divorce), 
etc.—in a word, contradicts the whole attitude of Jesus towards 
the Mosaic law. 
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of his own people, and even as regards these the task he had in 
hand was a gigantic one. Mt. 1524 (lost sheep) 26 (children’s 
bread) as his first word to the Canaanitish woman (not as 
his last) is by no means incredible. He may very well have 
actually bidden his disciples restrict their preaching to the Jews 
(1054 23) on account of the nearness of the end of the world. 
Mt. 19 28 (twelve thrones) also is perhaps only a somewhat modi- 
fied form of one of his own utterances, even if assuredly it was 
not spoken by way of answer to so mercenary a question as that 
of 19 27 (‘what shall we have?’). In the mouth of Jesus perhaps 
the most difficult saying to understand will be the expression of 
friendliness to the Pharisees in Mt. 2323a (Moses’ seat), to 
which the words of 1612 (‘beware of the doctrine of the 
Pharisees’), 23 4 (heavy burdens), 11 29 4 (‘my yoke is easy’) 
are so directly contrary. 


See, however, in general, § 129¢. At all events it 
is necessary to assume that the last redactor (who was 
friendly to the Gentiles)—in other words, the canonical 
Mt.—-dealt much more gently with his particularistic 
source than Lk. did with his. 

(e) In spite of the ' straightway’ (ev@éws) of 2429 Mt. 
is not altogether exempt from the tendency we have 
already seen in Lk. to postpone the date of the parusia ; 


-cp 2448 (my lord tarrieth), 255 (the bridegroom tarries), 


25 19 (after a long time). 

Of the three Synoptics Mk. is characterised least by 
definite tendencies. ‘The traces of Paulinism which some 
-., critics have found in Mk. are of the 
pr Special slightest. For example, 115 (‘time is 
een ee rifled” ‘believe i l'; Gal 
in Mk. ulfilled’ . ‘believe in gospel’; Gal. 
44, ‘fulness of time’ ; 326, ‘sons through 
faith’), 9394 (x Cor. 123), 1044 (1 Cor. 919) are remini- 
scences of Paul; but they are not Pauline ideas. The 
mission to the Gentiles finds its place in 1310 (' gospel... 
unto all nations’), 149 (‘ wheresoever the gospel’); cp 
also ‘all the nations’ (mâs: rots @@veot) in 1117 (house 
of prayer for all the nations), unless indeed this be 
merely a filling out of the citation fromthe LXX. Some 
aversion to Jewish particularism may be seen in the 
toning down of the answer of Jesus to the woman of 
Canaan (727, ‘children first’ inserted) as compared 
with the form in Mt. 1526. Mk. also, like the others, 
seeks to postpone the date of the parusia. Instead of 
the ‘straightway' (eU0éws) of Mt. (2429) he has (1324) 
‘in those days,’ and in 91 he does not, like Mt. (1628), 
say there be some standing here that shall ‘see the Son 
of Man coming in his Kingdom,’ but only that they shall 

‘see the Kingdom of God come with power.’ 
On the whole, then, it would seem that such tendencies 
as have been spoken of manifest themselves only in a 
few parts of the three gospels. <A 


Rom one a special warning must be given against 
ap © secking to find too confidently any 
tendency. 


stich tendencies in the way in which the 
original apostles are mentioned whether as implying praise 
or blame. 

It would be in accordance with the general character of Lk. 
if some aversion to the original apostles were held to underlie 
the censure of James and John for their proposal to call down 
fire from heaven upon the inhospitable Samaritan village (Lk. 
9547); and it would be in accordance with the opposite char- 
acter of Mt. if it made no mention of the hardness of heart with 
which the original apostles are charged in Mk.652 817 But 
Mt. is precisely the one gospel which chronicles Peter’s faint- 
heartedness on the water, and Mt. as well as Mk. has the speech 
in which Jesus addresses him as ‘Satan’ (Mt. 14 28-31 16224 
Mk. 8324). On the other side, it is precisely in Lk. (22 32) that 
we find the passage which, along with Mt. 1618 4, could be in- 
scribed in golden letters on the Church of St. Peter in Rome. 

In another matter (should we be inclined to see here 
any ‘tendency ' at all)—the enhancement of the miracles 
of Jesus in number and character—all the evangelists 
have a share (§ 137). Thus, most of the tendencies 
we have discussed are followed, not in the interest of a 
party, but in that of the church which was ever more and 
more approximating catholicism in character. But, 
further, the tendencies affect only a limited portion of the 
gospel material, and by far the larger part of this material 
does not admit of explanation by their means. In the 
sections referred to there are but two instances in which 
it has been claimed by the present writer that ideas have 
been clothed in narrative dress—those of Peter’s draught 
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of fishes and of the tares among the wheat; the other 
places in which this can be alleged are but few ($ 142, 
and CLEOPAS), and even in these cases the symbolical 
meaning borne by the narrative arises almost always 
from an originally figurative manner of speaking being 
mistakenly understood as literal expression of a fact, not 
from deliberate and conscious invention for purposes of 
edification. 


Il, ATTEMPTS TO SOLVE THE SYNOPTICAL PROBLEM 
BY LITERARY CRITICISM. 


In considering the attempts to solve the Synoptical 
problem by literary criticism we begin most conveniently 
with what, in appearance at least, is the 


earn simplest hypothesis : that of a primitive 
a gospel handed down solely by oral tradi- 


tion. By continual narrating of the gospel 
history, it is held, there came at last to be formed a 
fixed type of narrative, in Aramaic. Upon this each 
evangelist drew directly without any acquaintance with 
the written work of any other. 

(a) This hypothesis is an asylum ignorantig. \t spares 
the critic all necessity for an answer to the question 
wherefore it was that one evangelist wrote in this manner 
and another in that—although the question presses for, 
and very often admits, a solution. If the Synoptical 
oral narrative was really so firmly fixed as to secure 
verbatim repetition of entire verses in three authors 
writing independently of one another, then the varia- 
tions between the three become all the more mysterious, 
or else all the more manifestly due to tendency. Think 
only of the variations in the Lord’s Prayer, in the words 
of institution of the Eucharist, in the accounts of the 
resurrection of Jesus. The coincidence appears, how- 
ever, not only in the discourses of Jesus, where it would, 
comparatively speaking, be intelligible, but also in narra- 
tive, in quite indifferent turns of expression in which the 
same writers often also diverge very widely. 


The doubly augmented form of the verb (amexarea7a6n) in 
Mt. 12 13= Mk. 3 5= Lk. 610 cannot indeed be adduced as an 
example, for the double augment is met with also not only in 
Mk. 825 (amexaréa7m) but often elsewhere ontside the NT in the 
case of this verb (Winer(), § 12, 7). But compare, for example, 
how Mt. 2712, in the hearing before Pilate, and Lk. 239 (who 
here has no parallel), in the hearing before Herod, uses the 
middle aorist—met with in Mk. I46r in the hearing before the 
Synedrium but very rarely elsewhere in the NT—‘he answered 
nothing’ (ovdév édmexpivaro), though immediately afterwards 
(Mt. 27 14) we have the passive ([oùx] amexpiOy), Mk. also in the 
parallel passage (155) having this form; or the ‘Lord, Lord’ 
(kúpte Kúpte) in the vocative of Lk. 6 46, retained from Mt. 7 21 
(or his source), though in Lk.’s modified form of the sentence 
“why call ye me’ (ri 8é pe kaAetre) only the accusative (kvpiov) 
would be appropriate. In one pair of parallels (Mt. 26 61 =Mk. 
14 58) the words of Jesus are reported as being to the effect that 
he would build the (new) temple ‘in the course of three days’ 
(rà tprdav huepõrv); in another (Mt. 27 4o=Mk. 15 29) ‘ in three 
days’ (êv tpioiv huépais or tpioiy yuépacs). Mk. 1115 (cleans- 
ing the temple) coincides in the first half word for word with 
Lk 1945, in the second, almost word for word with Mt. 21 12. 
Further examples are given abundantly in Hawkins, Hore 
Synoptice, 42-52 (99), or Wilke, Der Urevangelist, 483-505 C38). 
How far this agreement goes, in the discourses of Jesus, can be 
observed, for example, in Mt.394=Lk. 38/4; Mt. 624=Lk. 
1613; Mt.7357=Lk.641/. 119; Mt.820=Lk.9 58; Mt.937= 
Lk. 102; Mt. 114-6 = Lk. 7 22/3 Mt. I1 21-234 25 /- = Lk. 10 13- 
1521/5; Mt.1241/=Lk.lI31/.;! or, for instances of coinci- 
dence between all three evangelists, Mt. 23 6 7a= Mk. 12 384 39= 
Lk. 11 43 2046; Mt. 2419 = Mk. 13 17 = Lk. 21 23; Mt. 2434/4 = 
Mk.18304=Lk. 2132 Between Mt. and Mk. this close 
agreement is met with elsewhere mainly in the OT quotations 
(eg., Mt. 1584 4=Mk.76/ 10, Mt.194-6=Mk.106-9) and in 
the narrative of the Passion (¢.g., Mt. 2624 3032= Mk. 1421 26 28); 
of agreement between Mk. and Lk. Mk. 124 4=Lk.434/ may 
be taken as examples. Instances of deliberate divergence in the 
midst of the closest verbal agreement can be pointed to in Lk. 
Il 20 (cast out devils) as against Mt. 1228, or in Lk. 1113 (to 
give good gifts) as against Mt. T rı (§ 120c). ‘The artificiality 
and improbability which are seen to be necessarily inherent in 
the hypothesis under discussion as soon as one tries to apply it 
in detail, come very clearly to light in Arthur Wright’s 7e 
Composition of the Four Gospels (90), A Synopsis of the 
Gospels in Greek (96), The Gospel according to St. Luke (1900). 
Veit, the most recent German advocate of the hypothesis (Dze 


1 Consult further, Wernle, Die Synoptische Frage, 81 ('99). 
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Synoptischen Parallelen, '97), has even found himself driven to 
the assumption that Jesus communicated his teaching to his 
disciples catechetically, in the form of continually repeated 
question and answer, as was the custom with the Rabbis. 

(4) To many this hypothesis commends itself as an 
asylum orthodoxie. It dispenses with the necessity of 
assuming that original documents from which our 
gospels had been drawn—writings of eye-witnesses— 
have perished; also with the necessity of supposing 
that evangelists had deliberately—in other words, with 
tendency—altered the written text of their predecessors 
that lay before them. But such advantages are only 
apparent, not real; the variations are present, and 
they do not admit of explanation as due to mere 
accident. 

(c) Nevertheless, inadequate though the unaided 
hypothesis be as a complete explanation of the pheno- 
mena displayed by our present gospcls—and of course 
we have been here dealing with it in its purity and as 
unassisted. by any other assumption—it is at the same 
time equally certain that it contains an essential element 
of truth. Unquestionably the formation of a gospel 
narrative was oral in its beginning. The opposite 
theory that a creative writer freely composed the entire 
material without any previous oral currency (Bruno 
Bauer, Volkmar) may be regarded as no longer in the 
field. But, further, the propagation of the gospel 
story by oral tradition continued to be carried on for 
a considerable time even after the first written docu- 
ments had taken shape, and thus was capable of 
exerting an influence even upon gospels of a com- 
paratively late date (§ 119, end). 

The next hypothesis to rely upon very simple means 
is that the evangelist who wrote second in order made 
use of the work of the first, and the 
third used the work of onc or both of 
his predecessors. To grasp this hypo- 
thesis in its purity we must put aside all idea of any 
other written sources than the canonical, and must 
keep out of account as far as possible the idea of any 
oral sources. 1 

Of the six imaginable orders, two—viz., Lk., Mt., Mk., and 
Lk., Mk., Mt.—have long been abandoned. A third—Mt., 
kes Mk.2—may also be regarded as no longer in the field. It 
relied specially on the observation that Mk. often makes use of 
two expressions for the same thing, for which in the parallel 
passages only one is found in Mt. and the other in Lk. But 
this phenomenon admits equally well of another possible ex- 
planation—that the diffuseness observable in Mk. (§ 4) gave 
Mt. and Lk. opportunity for condensation.3 (Cp Hawkins, 
110-113, also 100-105; Wernle, 23,4 151-154; Woods in Stud. 
Bibl. et Eccles. 266 f). 

Three orders still continue to be seriously argued 
for: Mt. Mk. Lk. ; Mk. Mt. Lk.; Mk. Lk. Mt. In 
spite of the fact that every assertion, no matter how 
evident, as to the priority of one evangelist and the 
posteriority of another in any given passage will be 
found to have been turned the other way round by 
quite a number of scholars of repute,* we nevertheless 
hope to gain a large measure of assent for the following 
propositions :— 

OAs cele ae ee ne ee ee 


1 At the same time, even when these are assumed as sub- 
sidiary to the hypothesis, the remarks we have to make will 
still apply of course at all points where borrowing as between 
the three evangelists comes into the question. 

2 The hypothesis of Griesbach,—also called the combination- 
hypothesis, but not’happily, for evidently Mk. or Lk., if either 
had been the third to write, could also have combined the data 
PPL by his two predecessors. 

In the passage most frequently cited (Mk. 1 32) it was even 
necessary, after ‘at even,’ to add, ‘when the sun did set,’ for 
according to Mk. it was the Sabbath day and before sunset it 
would have been unlawful to bring any sick. Yet Lk. (440) 
could omit the first of the two clanses without loss, and Mt. 
(316), as with him the events did not occur on the Sabbath, 
could drop the second. 

4 Probably the most conspicuous example in point here is 


116. Borrowing 
hypothesis. 


‘the carpenter’ (6 réxTwy) of Mk. 6 3 as against ‘the carpenter's 
son’ (ô tod téxrovos vids) of Mt. 13 55, or ‘son of Jose * (ules 
Iwo) of Lk. 422, On the one side it is held that It. and 


Lk. are here secondary, because they shrink from calling Jesus 
an artizan ; on the other, the secondary place is given to Mk. 
because he shrinks from calling Jesus the son of Joseph. 
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(a) A very strong argument for the priority of Mk. 
is the fact that, with the exception of some thirty 
verses, his entire material reappears both in Mt. and in 
Lk., or at least in one or other of them, and that too— 
what is even more important—in both, or at least in one, 
in the same order as in Mk. The absence of the thirty 
verses admits of a satisfactory explanation (§ 118, n.), 
whilst on the other hand the absence from Mk. of so 
much matter contained in Mt. and Lk. would be un- 
accountable. For details as to this, and especially also 
for the explanation of the marked divergencies in the 
order of Mt. 8-12, we refer the reader to Woods, 63-78 
and Wernle, 127-130. 

For one example, see § 128 g :—Mt. 1334 f (speaking 
in parables) comes before Mt. 1344-52 (treasure, pearls, 
etc.) instead of after it. 


To Mk. 645-8 26 there is no parallel in Lk. In § 15 above, 
this section of Mk. is derived from a separate tradition ‘ which 
he did not wish to include in his gospel.’ Reasons for the omis- 
sion in Lk. are in fact conceivable; for example, the discussion 
of the ceremonial law in 7 1-23 (washing, corban, etc.), it may 
have been thought, had little interest for Gentile Christian 
readers, or in the narrative of the Canaanitish woman Jesus 
may have seemed too Jewish; in other sections the omission 
is less easily explained. Others have accordingly conjectured 
that in the copy of Mk. which lay before Lk., 6 45-8 26 were 
accidentally wanting. This suggestion cannot be set aside by 
showing that in Lk. 11 38 (Jesus not first washed) 12 1 (beware of 
leaven) we have echoes of Mk. 72 (disciples’ unwashed hands) 
815 (beware of leaven), for Lk. may have derived these from 
other sources. The most important point is that at Lk. 918 
(Whom do the multitude say that ] am?), where after omission 
of Mk. 645-826, Lk. again begins to follow Mk., he gives an 
introduction which embodies distinct reminiscences of the 
beginning of the portion omitted, 6 45-47 (praying alone, etc. : 
Kat, avTov, Tporevyóuevov, Kara póvas). If, therefore, the section 
of Mk. was wanting in Lk.’s copy, that copy must at least have 
contained Mk.’s three first verses, or the single words just cited 
must at least have been still legible in it. Through the immediate 
sequence of Peter’s confession (Mk. 8 27-30= Lk. 9 18-21) on the 
feeding of the five thousand (Mk. 6 31-44=Lk. 9 10-17) it has 
also come about that Lk. transfers the scene of the confession 
to the locality of the feeding, that is, to Bethsaida (so accord- 
ing to Lk.9 10 ; somewhat otherwise, Mk. 645), instead of placing 
it at Cæsarea Philippi (Mk. 827; cp § 135). 


(4) Mt. is secondary to Mk. 


In Mt. 145 Herod wishes to put the Baptist to death, and is 
restrained only by fear of the people; in Mk. 619, on the 
contrary, it is Herodias who wishes the death of John, whilst 
Herod hears him gladly. With this it agrees that in Mk. 6 26 
Herod is sorry because he is bound by his oath to order the 
execution. But the same sorrow is ascribed to him also in 
Mt. l4g. In Mk. 629 the Baptist is buried by his disciples ; 
in Mk. 6 30 the disciples of Jesus return from their missionary 
journey and report the miracles they have wrought. The 
connection of the two verses is quite casual, the account of the 
Baptist’s end being episodical. But in Mt.1412 it is the 
disciples of John who not only bury their master but also bring 
their report to Jesus—the report, namely, of this burial. The 
report by the disciples of Jesus of their own return would, in 
fact, come in too late here, as they were sent out as early as 
105 and their presence with Jesus again has been already 
presupposed in 121; but in 1412 Mt. would not have had the 
least occasion to mention a report by the disciples of John to 
Jesus had it not been that the report of Jesus’ own disciples 
had been mentioned in Mk. 6 30. In Mk. 1017/7. the 
answer of Jesus to the question, ‘Good Master, what shall I do 
that I may inherit eternal life?’ is ‘ Why callest thou me good? 
None is good, save God only.’ In Mt.1916/ the question 
runs: ‘Master, what good thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life?’ and the first part of the answer corresponds : ‘ Why 
askest thou me concerning that which is good?’ Very in- 
appropriate, then, is the second part: ‘One (masc.) there is 
who is the good (ò aya@ds).’ Had not Mt. here had before him 
such a text as that of Mk. and Lk. he would certainly, following 
his own line of thought, have proceeded ‘one (neut.) is the 
good (rò ayaédy),’ all the more because the immediate con- 
tinuation also (vv. 17-19), the exhortation to keep the command- 
ments, would have suited so admirably. The question of 
Mt. 193 contains the words ‘for every cause’ (xara wacav 
airtav) merely because Mt. wishes to introduce ‘fornication’ 
(wopveta) as an exception (v. 9). But in this form the question 
would have had no ‘temptation’ in it, for an authority so 
great as Rabbi Schammai had already laid down restrictions on 
the freedom of divorce. On the ‘were amazed’ (€&{oravro) 
of Mt. 1223 as coming from the ‘is beside himself’ (eteo) of 
Mk. 3 21, see § 8, middle, and Acts, § 177%. On the first journey 
of Jesus into foreign parts, see §112 a, n.; cp further § 137 a, 
§ r40@ 4, and § 145¢4; also Wernle, 130-178. 


(c) Lk.’s secondary character in relation to Mk. is 
shown with extraordinary frequency, especially in the 
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stylistic changes he makes while retaining individual 
words. Let a single example suffice. 

According to Mk. 419 ‘the lusts of other things’ enter into 
the man and choke the word of God. This ‘entering in’ 
(ciomopevéuevat) does not suit the figure for the explanation of 
which it is used—the figure, namely, of thorns choking the 
good seed. Lk. (814) accordingly avoids the expression 
“entering 77,’ yet does not fail to bring in the word (‘ going,’ 
mopevópevor), using it now, however, of men who in their walk 
(RV ‘as they go on their way’) are choked by cares and 
riches and lusts as if by thorns. ‘The participle had in fact laid 
such hold on his memory as he read his model, that it came at 
$ Many other 
examples will be found in Wernle, 3-40; Krenkel, Josephus u. 
Lucas, 35-49 (94). One can also make use of the collections 
in Hawkins, 53-61, though he himself prefers to infer from 
them ‘oral transmission.’ But in order to furnish also from 
Lk. an instance of a materially important and clearly intended, 
if not quite deliberate, distortion of an expression in his source 
into a very different meaning, as has already been done in the 
case of Mt. (19167: 1223; see above, 4), and will be done in 
that of Mk. (328 _/, see below, d), we point to his procedure 
with the word ‘Galilee’ (Lk. 246 ‘when he was yet in Galilee,’ 
as compared with Mk.167 ‘goeth before you into Galilee’= 
Mt. 287; see § 9, beginning). 

(d) While the preceding paragraphs seem to speak 
for the order Mk. Mt. Lk. (or Mk. Lk. Mt.) we must 
nevertheless go on also to say that Mk. is secondary to 
Mt. On Mk.727a@ (children first), 1824 (‘in those 
days after that tribulation’), 91 (some not taste of 
death), see above, § 113. 

In the parable of the wicked husbandmen Mk, mentions, on 
each occasion, only one messenger as having been sent, but 
finally, 125, in a quite unnecessary and even disturbing manner 
says that there were yet many others (in agreement with 
Mt. 21 35). Mt. says (12 32) that blasphemy against the 
son of man shall be forgiven, and only that against the Holy 
Spirit shall not be forgiven, and, immediately before (v. 31), 
that every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven to men, but the 
blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven. In place of 
these two sentences Mk. has only one (3284); all their sins 
shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and their blasphemies ; 
only not those against the Holy Spirit. Thus he has retained 
the word ‘Son of Man,’ but made it plural and thereby set 
aside the sense which seemed offensive from the point of view 
of a worshipper of Jesus, viz., that hlasphemy against Jesus 
can be forgiven.! Cp, further, the examples in § 119. 


If what has just been advanced is correct, it shows 
that the borrowing-hypothesis, unless with the assistance 
of other assumptions, is unworkable, if only for the 


1 The attempt has often been made to invert the relationship 
of the two passages and make out that Mt. 1231 is taken from 
Mk. 328, and that Mt. 1232 says the same thing and comes 
from Lk.1310, or rather from Lk.’s source. It is argued 
that the Aramaic expression ‘Son of Man,’ meaning any 
man whatever, as in Ps. 85, is rendered with justice ad 
sensum in Mk. by the plural, but in Lk.’s source was 
erroneously applied to Jesus. But since ‘Son of Man’ 
is the only, or almost the only, Aramaic expression for the 
idea ‘man,’ it is impossible that the first writers of Greek in 
primitive Christendom should not have had occasion, a thousand 
times over, to render it by ‘man’ (av@pwmos). All the more 
inconceivable is it that precisely here they should have under- 
stood Jesus alone to be meant by it, if such an interpretation 
had not been absolutely certain. In their worship of Jesus it 
must have appeared to them in itself the greatest possible 
blasphemy to say that blasphemy against Jesus could be 
forgiven ($131). It is precisely Mk. who has allowed himself 
to be influenced by this consideration. He alone it is, further, 
who in 3 30 adds the remark that the reason why Jesus spoke of 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit was because they had spoken 
of himself as possessed by an unclean spirit (822). But the 
accusation in 8 22 is not, as Mk. makes it appear, a blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, but rather a hlasphemy against the 
person of Jesus. Thus the saying to the effect that one 
blasphemy can be forgiven, another not, does not at all fit 
the context in the form it receives in Mk., and 330 is only an 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of Mk. to justify his addition. 
Mk. in so doing presupposes that Jesus had identified himself 
with the Holy Spirit. But the opposite view, that of Mt, and 
Lk., that he distinguished between himself and the Holy Spirit 
can have come only from Jesus himself, Moreover, it is to be 
observed that in Lk. this saying of pee stands in quite a 
different place (1210) from that of the accusation (11 15, by 
Beelzebub, etc.), which according to Mk. (322-30) and Mt. 
(12 24-32) furnished the occasion for it. Now, precisely here 
(11 184-2023) Lk. is drawing from the same source as Mt. 
(1227, f. 30). In that common source, therefore, the two por- 
tions referred to were not yet in connection with each other ; 
for in that case Lk. would certainly not have separated them 
here. We can attach all the less importance to their connection 
in Mk. if even their connection in Mt., though so much more 
suitable, is not original. $ 
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reason that it is compelled in one and the same breath 
to say contrary things as to the relative priority of Mt. 
and Mk. Nevertheless it is impossible to doubt that 
the evangelists did borrow from one another ; the only 
question is whether here it is only our present gospels, 
or not also other written sources, that have been made 
use of. For this reason we have hitherto refrained 
from expressing ourselves to the effect that Mt. (or Lk. ) 
was dependent on Mk. (or vice versa), contenting 
ourselves with saying that the one was secondary to the 
other ; we are thus led to consideration of the hypothesis 
of a written source or sources. 

(e) Before passing from the borrowing-hypothesis, 
however, it will be~well to illustrate by a definite 
example the various linguistic changes to which refer- 
ence has been made in the preceding paragraphs (a to 
d). We select for this purpose the parable of the 
Sower and the interpretation it receives. The circum- 
stantiality and diffuseness of Mk. appear in 4r (the 
thrice repeated ‘sea’ [@4\acoa], and the pleonasm ‘ by 
the sea, on the land’), in 42 (‘he taught them .. . 
and said unto them in his teaching’), 45 /. (the repeated 
‘and’ [xal]—four times—and ‘because it had not ’— 
twice), 47 (‘and it yielded no fruit’), 418 (‘others are 
they that are sown among thorns; these are they that 
. « «'); an infelicitous manner of expression is in v. 15 
‘these are they where.’ It is Lk. who has done most to 
smooth Mk. and turn it into idiomatic Greek. 

For Mk.’s paratactic sentences Lk. substitutes participial 
constructions (Lk. 86-8= Mk. 46-8) or a gen. abs. (Lk. 84= Mk. 
41); also he substitutes better Greek words (Lk. 88 aya@jv, 
éxatovramAagiova instead of Mk. 48 xadjv, év exardy; Lk. 812 
SiaBodos for garavas of Mk. 415; Lk. 813a Séyovrat for Aap- 
Bévovory of Mk. 416; Lk. 8134 adioravrar for cxavdaArigovrat of 
Mk. 417; Lk. 814 où reAeapopovery for dxapros yiveror of Mk, 
419; Lk. 815 xapdia Kady xai ayaby is addition: by. In Lk. 814 
he drops the Hebraism [cares] ‘of the world’ (roù ai@vos); he 
uses prepositional phrases in Lk.84 ‘of every city’ (ot xara 
moéAcv) and ‘by a parable’ (da mapaBodys), and in Lk.813 
inserts the relative clause ‘which, when they have heard’ 
(ot oray...) immediately after the antecedent ‘Those upon 
the rock’ (ot è émi ryv mérpav) instead of at the end of its 
sentence as in Mk. 4 16. Lk.’s dependence upon Mk. is shown 
by the ‘good ground’ (xaà} yn) of Lk. 815=Mk. 420 notwith- 
standing the substitution of a different adjective (aya@y) in Lk. 
88=Mk. 48 (kaàń), similarly by his ‘ into’ (ets)= Mk. 47 (418 ‘on 
to,’ êri), and his ‘are choked’ (rvurviyovra) in Lk. 814 = Mk. 
4 9 ‘choke’ (cvymviyovaty) in spite of the ‘amid’ (êv pér) for 
Mk.’s ‘into’ (eis) and substitution of a different verb for ‘choke’ 
(arénvcgay for Mk.’s ovvérviEav) in Lk. 87=Mk.47. Inv. 126 
Lk. reverts to the construction of Mk. (4154) which he had 
avoided in rea (=Mk. 415a). He is not felicitous in his sub- 
stitution of ‘rock’ (86) for ‘stony ground’ (Mk. 4 5), for on the 
bare rock nothing can growat all. 


Mt. (131-23) also smooths and Greecizes. 

Mt. (v. 2) omits the second ‘sea’ (@dAacaa) of Mk. 41 and in 

lace of the third adopts a turn of expression with ‘beach’ 
EEES In v.6 he makes use of the gen. abs., in v. 21 
substitutes other connectives (8¢ for kaí and for elra), The 
Hebraistic ‘make fruit’ (kapwov mowty; cp Gen. 111) he alters to 
‘give fruit ’ (xkapròv 6Sd6var). At the same time Mt. 13 23 shows 
his dependence on Mk. by retaining ‘make’ (rotetv) alongside 
of ‘produce fruit’ (xapmofopety) and in 1322 (just as Lk. 
874) two of Mk.’s turns of expression (eis of Mk.47 and 
ouptvtyery as in Mk. 47 19), orin v. 26 the sing. ‘crowd’ (oxAos, 
cp Mk. 4r), although immediately before he has used his favourite 
form ‘crowds '(axAot). That Jesus was sitting Mt. has already 
presupposed (v. and he has therefore to repeat the expres- 
sion in v. 2 from Mk. 41 after Jesus has entered the boat. In 
u. 19 Mt. has an infelicitous alteration to the effect that by the 
first sowing are intended those who do not understand the word, 
whereas we should think rather of those who easily allow them- 
selves to be again robbed of it. 


Though, from what has been said, Mk. appears to 
have lain before both Mt. and Lk. it is not possible 
to assign to him the priority at all points. 

_Mk.’s ‘ hearken’ before ‘behold’ in 43 is superfluous and 
disturbing ; in 45 Mk. (and with him Mt. 13 5) introduces an 
amplification of the description which has the effect of prepar- 
ing for the explanation of the parable; it is absent in Lk. (86). 
The OT expression ‘birds of the heaven’ which all three 
evangelists give in the parable of the mustard seed (Mk. 4 32 
Mt. 13 32 Lk. 13 19) has in the present case been preserved only 
by Lk. (8 5) as also the ‘make fruit’ (wotety xaprov) of 88. 

(J) On the relation of dependence as between Mt. 
and Lk. see § 127. If the contention at the close of 
§ 120 is correct, the borrowing-hypothesis when taken 
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without regard to the limitations demanded by Simons 
(§ 1274) leads to insuperable contradictions here also as 
in the question of the interdependence of Mk. and Mt. 

The hypothesis—especially associated with the name 
of Eichhorn (from 1794)—of ove Aramaic gospel, in 

which Lessing as far back as 1778 con- 
117. The . 7 fed the E icra 
original jecturally recognised the ‘Gospel of the 
veten Hebrews, is in many points open to the 

Gospel same objections as that of an oral original, 

* only with the difference that it explains the 
agreements in our gospels better, their divergences in 
the same proportion worse. Even the further assump- 
tion of various translations into Greek with addition of 
new material at each translation is far from supplying 
the needed explanation of the divergences, for it is not 
by any means the literary form alone that differs ; the 
matter also, even the representation of the same matter, 
varies widely. The same thing has to be said of the 
hypothesis recently put forth anew by Resch (Die Logia 
Jesu, '98), who has even sought to restore to their 
presumed original Hebrew (uot Aramaic) form the 
sayings of Jesus, along with a great number of narra- 
tives, including a history of the passion, the resurrec- 
tion, and the ascension of Jesus (thus even going beyond 
B. Weiss, see § 126, end), and moreover maintains that 
this original gospel was already known to Paul. The 
hypothesis of an original written gospel contains a 
kernel of truth, only in so far as it is certainly undeni- 
able that some one writer must have gone before the 
others in committing to writing the gospel tradition. 
But the fact of his having been first did not by any 
means necessarily secure for him exclusive, or even 
preponderating, influence over those who came after 
him; his production may have been promptly followed 
by equally important writings from other pens. 

A special form of the hypothesis of an original written gospel 
is that set forth above in §§ 3-14, according to which the 
Triple Tradition was written in very curt and often ambiguous 
form, somewhat after the manner of a discussion on the Mishna 
or of a modern telegram, and was variously expanded and 
supplemented by the several evangelists. 

The agreement of Mt. and Lk. against Mk., if the two 
former were not acquainted with each other, leads to 

DE the hypothesis that each of them had 
ate: tia a before him a Mk. in one and the same 
j form though different from that which 
we now possess ; this was used both by Mt. and Lk. 
whilst the canonical Mk. diverges from it. The superior 
age of the form of Mk. postulated by this hypothesis 
would gain in probability if the canonical Mk. were found 
to be secondary to Mt. and Lk. (see §§ 116 ¢, e, 119; 
for the other view see § 3, and, with reference to it, 
what is said in § 126a). Hawkins (or. Syn. App. B) 
reckons some 240 instances of agreement of Mt. and 
Lk. against Mk. Each individual case may be unim- 
portant and might in other circumstances admit of the 
explanation that Lk. of his own proper motion chose 
the same alteration of the canonical text of Mk. as Mt. 
had ; but their large number forbids such an explanation 
here. 

As for the extent of the original Mk. now conjectured, 
the difficulty with which the hypothesis can be made to 
work is increased if with Beyschlag we suppose it to 
have been nearly equal to the canonical Mk. ; in 
particular, it then becomes difficult to understand why 
a new book differing so little from the old should have 
been produced at all. If, again, the original book is 
held (so Holtzmann) to have been longer than the 
canonical Mk. it becomes possible to assign to it a con- 
siderable number of paragraphs (now preserved to us 
only in Mt. and Lk.) not so easily explained as derived 
from Mt.'s and Lk.’s other sources (§ 122). If finally 
we think of the original Mk. (so Weizsäcker) as 
shorter, then the additions of canonical Mk. that 
can be pointed to are merely the verses (some thirty 
or so) peculiar to him, together with such individual 
expressions as have no parallels either in Mt. or in Lk. 
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These individual expressions are partly for the sake of 
more graphic description (1 7 bowing down, xuwas; 143 
‘she brake the cruse'; see also 14x 23f 1023/ 
1543; and the like), partly they give greater precision by 
giving names (2 14 317 10 46 152r 40 161) or numbers 
(513 637 145; cp on the whole of this head Hawkins, 
93-103; Wernle, 45-47, 215 .). They do not give 
one the impression, however, of being interpolations 
of later date than the rest of the work, and they can 
more easily be supposed to have been dropped by the 
writers who came after Mk. as hardly interesting enough 
(Wernle, 237, 157 f.) or fitted to cause offence (so for 
example 64 320 f.—that Jesus had no honour among 
his own kin and in his own house, and that they even 
said, ‘He is beside himself,’ see § 131). The entire 
verses, or narratives, on the other hand, which are 
peculiar to Mk. are much too inconsiderable to make 
it likely that a new book should have been judged 
necessary for their incorporation; here too their 
omission by Mt. and Lk. admits of some explanation—- 
or it is possible to find traces of them in Mt. and Lk.! 

If the original Mk. is conceived of as having been 
materially shorter than the canonical Mk., the point 
at which this comes into consideration is when the 
origin of the latter rather than when that of Mt. 
and Lk. is being discussed, for we have no means 
of determining with precision the extent of the sup- 
posed original Mk. Particularly unpromising of any 
useful result must be any attempt (such as that 
made, for example, by Scholten) to construct an ori- 
ginal Mk. that shall be devoid of miracle. If 
Jesus did anything that seemed to men wonderful it 
would naturally be reported as in the fullest sense 
miraculous on the very day on which it occurred. In 
Acts 207-12 the eye-witness —that he was an eye-witness 
is not doubted—relates that Eutychus was taken up 
dead, though he also knows and tells us that Paul had 
said the young man’s life was still in him. 

If Lk. was acquainted with Mt., or Mt. with Lk., 
the need for postulating an original Mk. which has 
been spoken of in the preceding 
charactar of section seems to deppar; and in 

canonical ME point of fact Holtzmann when he ac- 

cepted Lk.'s acquaintance with Mt. 
(Jahrbb. PT,'78,5537.; Theol. Lt.-Zg.,'78, 553) seemed 
for a time to abandon the hypothesis of an original Mk. 

(a) The hypothesis nevertheless continues to be re- 
commended by a number of secondary traits in canonical 
Mk. which do not indeed, like those mentioned in 
§ 116d, prove dependence of Mk. on Mt. or on Lk. 
but still render it inconceivable that the canonical Mk. 
could have been the work which served Mt. or Lk. as 
a source. Of course there come into consideration here 
those places also in which Mt. and Lk. show no agree- 
ment against Mk. 

To this category belong such additions as ‘made with hands 
(xeeporroinros) and ‘made without hands’ (ayeporoinros) (Mk. 
14 58 || Mt. 2661; not in Lk.), as also the sense-disturbing 
parenthesis (Mk. 912 | Mt. 17115 not in Lk.), ‘And how is it 
written... set at nought?’ (kat mas yéypamrar . . . éfov- 
GevwOn), the remark, hased on Roman Law (Mk. 10 12 after v. 11 
=Mt. 199; Lk. omit), that the woman also can put away her 
husband, and (12 || Mt. 33 Lk. 3 4) the quotation from Malachi 
wrongly attributed to Isaiah. Conversely in 1462 the ‘hence- 
forth’ (am’ aprt), which Mt. (2664) has, is omitted. 7 27a 
(children first); 91 (some standing by); 1324 (in those days 
after that tribulation, see § 113) have been recast; and in 
1462 ‘I am’ (èyó eiut) is an elucidation of the obscure ‘thou 
sayest’ (od elwas) of Mt. 2664. In 421 f the sayings about 
the lamp and abont the hidden thing which must be brought 
to light are, by the introduction of ‘in order that’ (iva), 


adapted to the object for which they are here intended,— 
namely, to say that if one happens to have found out the 


119. Secondary 


1 Mk. 426-29 (stages of growth) finds its parallel in Mt. 
13 24-30 (tares) (see § 128 c), Mk. 731-37 (deaf and dumb), in 
Mt. 15 29-31 (multitudes diseased), Mk. 1024 (answereth again 
and saith . . . how hard), in Mt. 1924 (and again I say... 
easier for camel); the ‘were amazed’ a of Mt. 1223 
arises from the ‘is beside himself’ (¢&éo7m) of Mk. 321 (see § 8, 
middle, and Acts, § 17 2), the touching of the eyes of the blind 
(Mt. 20 34 9 29) from Mk. 8 23 (spat on his eyes, etc.). 
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meaning of any parable he is not to keep his discovery a 
secret; but this application of the two sayings is certainly 
not the original one (see § 134) In Mk. 316, when the 
statement that Jesus appointed the twelve is repeated, the 
designation of Simon as the first apostle is omitted, only his 
being surnamed Peter is mentioned. In 1042 the expression 
‘they which are accounted to rule’ (oi doxodyres dpxerv)— 
instead of the simple ‘rulers’ (ot dpxovres) of Mt. 2025—is a 
mitigating reflection of the same kind as is frequently met with 
also in Lk. (the closest parallel in Lk.818, ‘that which he 
thinketh he hath’). In Mk.1234 the statement that ‘no man 
after that durst ask him any question’ is introduced at a quite 
inappropriate point (namely, immediately after the commenda- 
tion of the discreet scribe); it is met with in its right place in 
Mt. 22 46 immediately after the discomfiture of the Pharisees by 
the telling answers of Jesus to their ‘tempting’ questions. In 
Mk. 1125, we find ‘the father who is in heaven’ (ô maryp 6 èr 
Tots ovpavois), the only instance in Mk. of an expression which 
is characteristic in Mt. Cp also 950 (§ 3). 


(2) It is open to us, no doubt, to try to account for 
these secondary passages by assuming that after the 
canonical Mk. had been used by Mt. and Lk. it was 
altered by copyists. 


The additions in Mk. 14 58 (‘ made with[out] hands’) do not, in 
point of fact, reappear in 1529 (‘railed at him, saying’); Mk. 
9 126 (‘ how is it written, etc.’) falls into place after 913 (‘Elijah 
is come’) and perhaps was originally a marginal note on this 
verse by an early reader. 12 (quot. from Mal.) or even 12/ 
(v. 3 from Is.) have often before now been thought to have been 
prefixed at a later date—especially 12, since only v. 3 comes 
from Isaiah while v. 2 on the contrary comes from Mal.31 and 
moreover coincides verbatim, in spite of original Heb. and LXX, 
with Mt. 11 1o=Lk.7 27 (§ 4, n. 1). Should we be prepared to go 
further and agree to treat as the work of a later hand everything 
that could by any h ssibility be so explained, we should regard 
also the end of Mk. 125 (‘and many others, beating some, and 
killing some,’ discussed in § 116 æ), and the mention of the sisters 
of Jesus in 3 32 (against vv. 31, 33), as having heen introduced by 
an old reader (3 32, in anticipation of v. 35 ‘ whosoever shall do, 
etc.); so also 112 (‘ whereon no man ever yet sat’) and even 
1113 (‘for it was not the season of figs’; see § 1374, B). ‘And 
the gospel’s’ in 835 1029 may also be an addition; the words 
‘for my sake’ make it superfluous. On the other hand, after 
‘prophesy’ (rpodijrevaov) in Mk. 1465, the words which Mt. 
(2668) and Lk. (2264) agree in giving, ‘who is he that smote 
thee,’ may have dropped out (§ 3, n. 2); so perhaps also ‘to 
know’ (yv@vat) after ‘is given’ in Mk. 411; it is found both in 
Mt. (13 11) and in Lk. (8 10). Cp Hawkins, 122. ‘ Henceforth’ 
(år apr), on the other hand, can have come into Mt. 2664 from 
divergent oral tradition, the existence of which alongside of 
written sources must always be taken into account, especially 
when dealing with such important utterances of Jesus (§ 115c). 


(c) On the other hand, there are many places to 
which this explanation (later alteration of canonical 
Mk.) does not admit of being applied. 


7 27a (‘children first’), 91 (some standing by), 1324 (in those 
days after that tribulation), 4214 (lamp), 1042 (accounted to rule) 
are much too well conceived to allow of our resolving them into 
marginal glosses; so also Mk. 330 (‘because they said’) (§ 11642, 
n.) and the weakening of the statement in 144 as compared with 
Mt. 268 (that ‘some,’ but not ‘the disciples,’ complained of the 
waste of the ointment). That the cock crowed twice at Peter's 
denial of Jesus is stated not only in 1430 but also in wz. 68 and 
72; and even if the statement must be traced to a misunder- 
standing (as in § 14), the misunderstanding must be imputed to 
the author, not to a glossator who would hardly be so very care- 
ful as to insert his note in three separate places. We should 
not be justified in setting down Mk. 9 48-50 (fire not quenched ; 
salted with fire ; salt is good) as a later addition simply because 
in this passage sayings are strung together without any inward 
connection with each other; for the same phenomenon can be 
observed elsewhere in the gospels (§ 133c). 


(d) It avails little to seek to find in Codex D and the 
allied MSS an older text of Mk. as compared with 
which the present Mk. has been corrupted by tran- 
scribers. 


In the first place, D but rarely presents different readings in 
those places where Mt. and Lk. offer a better text than canonical 
Mk. Moreover, when, for example, in Mk. 411r D has the ‘to 
know’ (yvõvat), the absence of which was noted above, this may 
be due quite as well to insertion from Mt. or Lk., or even to anti-- 
cipation of the ‘how shall ye know?’ (yvéceode) of 413. In D 
there are manifold traces of a very independent mind. For this 
reason we cannot be perfectly confident that D’s reading in 16, 
‘John was clothed in a camel’s skin’ (ŝéppiv rauýàov), is the 
original one, although the expression in canonical Mk. is diffi- 
cult: ‘ John was clothed with camel’s hair.’ The ‘camel’s skin’ 
may be a deliberate rectification of the text quite as well as that 
adopted in Mt. 34, ‘he had his raiment of camel’s hair.’ For the 
saine reason it would not be safe to lay stress on the fact that 
for Mk. 227 D has only these words: ‘But I say unto you, 
the Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabhath,’ or that Mk. 935 4 
(if any man would he first) is altogether absent (cp § 128 [/]}). 
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(a) From the statement of Papias given above in § 
65, Schleiermacher in 1832 first drew the inference 
.. that the apostle Matthew had made 

EP ae in Aramaic a collection only of the 
Mt. and Lk, °2Y!2gs of Jesus. Whether this is 
* what Papias really meant is question- 

able, for undoubtedly he was acquainted with the 
canonical Mt. and had every occasion to express 
himself with regard to this book as well as with regard 
to Mk. If he was speaking of Mt., then he was as 
much in error as to its original language as he was 
as to its author (see § 149); this, however, is con- 
ceivable enough. ‘That by his logia Papias intended 
the whole gospel of Mt., although this contains not 
discourses merely but narratives as well, is not by any 
means impossible (see § 65, n. 3). In Greek, logia, 
it is true, means only things said (Acts7 38, the angel 
which spake; Rom. 32 ‘oracles,’ etc.); but if Papias 
took the word as a translation of Heb. dibhré (+333) — 


which he may readily have done, on his assumption of 
a Semitic original—then for him it meant ‘events’ in 
general. 1 

(4) The actual state of the case in Mt. and Lk., how- 
ever, furnishes justification for the hypothesis to which 
scholars have been led by the words of Papias, even 
though perhaps only by a false interpretation of them. 
A great number, especially of the sayings of Jesus 
which are absent from Mk., are found in Mt. and Lk. 
in such a way that they must be assumed to have come 
from a common source. If these passages were found 
in absolute agreement in both gospels it would be 
possible to believe that Lk. had taken them over from 
Mt., or Mt. from Lk. ; but in addition to close general 
agreement the passages exhibit quite characteristic 
divergences. 

(c) In point of fact the controverted question as to 
whether it is Mt. or Lk. who has preserved them in their 
more original form must be answered by saying that in 
many cases it is the one, in many other cases the other. 

Secondary in Lk., for example, are: 124 as against Mt. 1028 
(be not afraid of them which kill the body), 1113 as against Mt. 7 11 
(prayer for the Holy Spirit), Lk. 1142 as against Mt. 2323 (the 
generalisation ‘every herb,’ mév Adyavov), or, 1144, the mis- 
understanding that the Pharisees are like sepulchres hecause 
they ‘appear not,’ and not because, as in Mt. 23274, they are 
outwardly beautiful but inwardly noisome. In Lk. 627-36= 
Mt. 5 38-48 Lk, makes love of one’s enemy the chief considera- 
tion and introduces it accordingly at the heginning inv. 27. He 
betrays his dependence, however, by repeating it in v. 35 because 
in the parallel passage, Mt. 544 (or in Mt.’s source), it is met with 
in that position, Cp further, § 127 æ. On the other hand Lk.’s 
representation in 13 26 (we did eat and drink) fits better with the 
i conditions in which Jesus lived than does Mt. 7 22 (Lord, 

ord, did we not prophesy?) In Lk. 2021 the Hebraistic 
expression ‘respect the person’ (AauBaverv mpórwrov: lit. ‘accept 
the face ’)is retained, whilst in Mk. 1214= Mt. 2216 the phrase is 
changed. On Lk. 86 (other fell on the rock) see § 116 e, end, on 
1130, § 140 a. Inthe Lord’s Prayer the text of Mt. where Lk. 
-has parallels is distinctly the more original ; on the other hand, 
the clauses which are not found in Lk. may have been intro- 
duced afterwards (see § 18 and the maxim in § 145 ¢3 also 
Lorp’s PRAYER). 


A similar conclusion—the existence of a source used 
in common by Mt. and Lk. but different from Mk.—is 
121. Doublets indicated by the doublets, that is to 
say the utterances which either Mt. or 
Po ebeoty of Lk., or both, give, in two separate 
two sources. een eee H 
places.“ 
(a) In the majority of cases it can be observed that 
in Mt. the one doublet has a parallel in Mk. and the 
other in Lk. In these cases it is almost invariably found 


1 In what follows, we use the word ‘logia’ (because it has 
become conventional) in both senses (‘ sayings’ alone, and ‘say- 
ings and narratives’) throughout, even if the authors to whom 
we have occasion to refer, prefer another word. This is specially 
desirable when they simply say ‘the source,’ for we must allow 
for the possibility of several sources for the synoptic gospels. 

2 In Mk. there are only two passages that can be called 
doublets—9 35 (‘if any man would be first’) and 1043 7 (f who- 
soever would become great’) on which see § 128[/]; for 91 
(‘there be some here’) and 1310 (‘gospel first preached’) can 
hardly be so classed. For doublets cp Hawkite 64-87, Wernle 
111-113 (in neither is the enumeration complete). 
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that in the parallel with Mk. not only the occasion but 
also the text is in agreement with Mk., and in the parallel 
with Lk. occasion and text are in agreement with Lk. 
Similarly, Lk., wherever there is a doublet, is found to 
agree in the one case with Mk. and in the other with Mt. 
If it must be conceded that in many cases the agreement 
of text is not very manjfest, this is easily accounted for 
by the consideration that the evangelist (Mt. or Lk.) 
in writing the text the second time would naturally 
recall the previous occasion on which it had been given. 
The passages, however, in which the observation made 
above holds good are many enough.” To account for 
them without the theory of two sources would, even 
apart from these special agreements, be extraordinarily 
difficult, —indeed possible only where an epigrammatic 
saying fits not only the place assigned to it in what is 
assumed to be the one and only source, but also the 
other situation into which the evangelist without follow- 
ing any source will have placed it. 

In some places indeed this would seem to be what we must 
suppose to have actually happened, as we are unable to point to 
two different sources. So Lk.1411=1814 (‘he who exalteth him- 
self shall be abased °); or the quotation from Hos. 66 (mercy not 
sacrifice) in Mt.913=127 (which, moreover, is not very ap- 
propriate in either case). It must be with deliberate intention 
that the preaching with which, according to Mk.115 (the time ; 
repent)= Mt.417, Jesus began his ministry is in Mt.32 already 
assigned to the Baptist; or the binding and loosing (§ 136) to 
Peter. On the other hand, the answer ‘I know you not’ whic 
follows the invocation ‘Lord, Lord’ in Mt.722/ (many will 
say) and 2511 J. (five virgins) is associated with a different narra- 
tive in the two cases and cannot therefore, properly, be regarded 
as an independent doublet; so also with the threatening with 
fire (3 12 =13 30). 

But, in other cases, such a repetition of a saying, on 
the part of an evangelist, without authority for it in 
some source in each case, is all the more improbable 
because Lk. often, and frequently also Mt. (see, e.g., 
§ 128 [f, g], or the omission of Mk. 838 = Lk. 926 after 
Mt. 1626 on account of Mt. 1033), avoids introducing for 
the second time a saying previously given, even when 
the parallel has it, and thus a doublet might have been 
expected as in the cases adduced at the beginning of 
this section. 

Were this not so, we should expect that Lk., having 
before him ex Ayfothest the same sources as Mt., would 
in every case, or nearly every case, have had a doublet 
wherever Mt. had one; and vice versa. As a matter of 
fact only three or four sayings are doublets in Mt. as 
well as in Lk.; on the other hand, although the 
derivation of a passage from the logia is not always free 
from doubt, we are entitled to reckon that Lk. has seven 
doublets peculiar to himself, and Mt. twice as many. 

(4) We are led to the same inference—that two 
sources were employed—by those passages common to 
the three Gospels in which Mt. and Lk. have in common 
certain little insertions not to be found in Mk. ; as, for 
example, Mt. 186 / (millstone) = Lk. 171 f. as compared 
with Mk. 942, or Mt. 3811 f. (baptize with water)= Lk. 
316 f. as compared with Mk. 17 f., at the close of which 
passage both even have in common the words ' and with 
fire’ (kal mvpi). Another very manifest transition from 
one source to another is seen in the parable of the mustard 
seed, This is given in the form of a narrative only in 
Lk. 131:8 f ; in Mk. 430-32, on the other hand, in the 
form of a general statement. Now, Mt. 1331 f- has in 


1 For example Lk.1133 (amp under bushel) agrees much 
more closely with 816 (under bed) than with its proper parallel 
in Mt.515; but Lk.816 agrees just as closely with its proper 
parallel in Mk.421 as it does with Lk.1133. _Cp further, 
especially, Mk. 8 35 (save life, lose it)= Mt. 16 25 = Lk. 9 24, from 
which the other two parallels, Mt. 10 39= Lk. 17 33, are distin- 
guised 77 contiuton only by the use of kai instead of 5é. 

2 E.g. Mt. 1312 (whosoever hath)= Mk. 4 25 (with Lk. 818 4); 
Mt. 25 29 (unto every one that hath)= Lk. 19 26, or Mt. 199= Mk. 
10113; Mt.532 (divorce)=Lk. 1618, or Mt.1930=Mk. 1031; 
Mk. 2016 (last, first)=Lk.1330, or Mt. 2121=Mk.1123; Mt. 
17 20 (faith as mustard seed)= Lk. 176, or Mt. 21 22= Mk. 11 243 
Mt.%7/ (ask)=Lk.119 f, or Lk.817 = Mk.422; Lk.122 
(covered up, revealed)= Mt. 1026, or Lk. 926= Mk.8 38; Lk. 129 
(denieth, denied)= Mt. 1033, or Lk. 923=Mk. 834=Mt. 1624; 
Lk. 14 27 (bear cross)= Mt. 10 38. 
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‘the one half narrative, in the other general state- 
ment. 

In short, the so-called theory of two sources, —that is 
of the employment by Mt. and Lk. of Mk. (or original 
Mk.) on the one hand, and of the logia on the other— 
ranks among those results of gospel criticism which 
have met with most general acceptance. 

If the original Mk. was more extensive than the 
canonical, possibly it contained things which, on 

z: another assumption, Mt. and Lk. 
=a A of might be supposed to have taken 
Sia s rom fom the logia. In particular has 

ogia. this been asserted of the centurion of 
Capernaum (Mt. 85-13 = Lk. 71-10), of the detailed 
account of the temptation (Mt. 41-11 = Lk. 41-13), and 
also of the Baptist's message (Mt. 1] 2-19 = Lk. 7 18-35), 
the logia being held to have been merely a collection of 
discourses. At present it is almost universally con- 
ceded that in any such collection the occasions of the 
discourses included must also have been stated in nar- 
rative form. This once granted, it is no longer possible 
to deny that, in certain circumstances, even narratives 
of some length may have been admitted, if only they 
led up to some definite utterance of Jesus. B. Weiss 
($$ 125d, 126c), and, after him, Resch (§ 117), have 
even carried this thesis so far as to maintain that the 
logia formed a complete gospel with approximately as 
many narratives as discourses. 

A definite separation of the portions derived from the 
logia might be expected to result from linguistic investi- 
gation. B. Weiss has in point of fact sought with 
great care to determine the linguistic character of the 
logia ; but his argument is exposed to an unavoidable 
source of error, namely this, that the vocabulary of the 
logia can be held to have been definitely determined 
only when we have already, conjecturally, assigned 
certain definite passages to this source. In so far as 
this provisional assignment has been at fault, the 
resultant vocabulary will also have to be modified. 
Such a vocabulary can never be accepted otherwise 
than conditionally—for this reason, besides the reasons 
indicated above, that it would be necessary first to de- 
termine whether it is Mt. or Lk. that has preserved the 
logia most faithfully. The task, moreover, is rendered 
doubly difficult, by the fact that Mt. and Lk. by no 
means adopt their sources without modification ; they 
alter freely and follow their own manner of speaking 
instead of that of their source, or allow themselves to 
be influenced by Mk. even in pieces borrowed from the 
logia ; and vice versa. 

tt is specially interesting to notice that Titius, a disciple of B. 
Weiss, expressly acknowledges the unprovableness of his 
master’s hypothesis as a whole. He calls it ‘an equation with 
many unknown quantities.’ Nevertheless he thinks he can 
prove it ‘quite irrefragably’ if it be restricted to the discourses. 
This has the appearance of sounder method, for greater unanimity 
prevails as to the extent of the discourses which belonged to 
the logia (Wernle, 91 187). At the same time, even when this 
restriction has been made, the difficulties that have been urged 
hold good, and all the more so since Titius at the outset assigns 
too large an extent to the logia and also, what is more serious, 
in his verbal statistics makes a number of assumptions of a kind 
that are quite usual but also quite unjustifiable. It was there- 
fore an exceedingly bold step when (amongst others) B. Weiss 
(Das Marcus-evangelium, 1872), Wendt (Die Lehre Jesu, First 
Part, 1886), Resch (Die Logia Jesu, 1898) and Blair (Apostolic 
Gospel, 1896) printed the logia, or a source similar to them, 
verbatim. Hawkins (88-92) came to the conclusion that by 
linguistic methods no trustworthy separation of the logia- 
portions could be made. See further § 126 c. 

(2) The divergences between Mt. and Lk. in the 
passages common to the two but not shared by Mk. 

5 120 4) are often so great that it be- 

123. Special ($ paai fe. i 

source for Lk. COMES 2 question whether both have 

* been drawing from one and the same 
source. If it be assumed that they were, then one or 
other of them, or both, must have treated the source 
with a drastic freedom that does not accord well with the 
verbal fidelity to their source elsewhere shown by them 
($ 115 a). It is the Ebionitic passages, chiefly, that 
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come into consideration here. According to § 110, 
Lk. derived them from some source. Now, this source 
must have had many matters in common with the 
logia; e.g., pre-eminently, the beatitudes,! as also Lk. 
6354 (lend, hoping for nothing again); 1141 (‘give for 
alms’); 1233 (‘sell . . . and give alms’). In § rro 
it has further been shown to be probable that it was 
not Lk. himself who was enamoured of Ebionitic ideas. 
All the more must they already have found a place in 
the edition of the logia which he had before him. 

(4) The hypothesis of a special source for Lk. must 
not, however, be stretched to the extent of assuming- 
that everything Lk. has from the logia had come to 
him only in Ebionitic form. Much of his logia material 
is free from all Ebionitic tendency, yet it is not likely 
that the Ebionitic editor who often imported his ideas 
into the text so strongly would have left other passages 
wholly untouched. Slight traces of an Ebionitic colour- 
ing perhaps can be detected in Lk. 14332 (‘ whosoever 
renounceth not all’), 21 f. (bring in the poor) (cp 13; 
bid the poor), 636 (‘ merciful,’ ofxrippoves); 1822 (‘sell 
all,’ mávra); 198 (half of my goods). But that Lk. had 
access to, and made use of, the unrevised logia also 
can hardly be denied. 

(c) All the more pressingly are we confronted with 
the question whether the Ebionitic source of Lk. con- 
tained also those passages which are peculiar to Lk, 
This is at once probable as regards the parables 
enumerated in § rro. In fact, for the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, at least in its Ebionitic shape 
(i.e., 1619-26 without the appendix vv. 27-31; see § 
tog 6), it is possible to conjecture an original form of 
a purely ethical nature which characterised the Rich 
Man as godless and Lazarus as pious, and thus had a 
place (along with the beatitudes) among the logia, and 
may have come from the mouth of Jesus. On the other 
hand, such pieces as the parable of the Prodigal Son 
(1511-32), of the Pharisee and the Publican (189-14), of 
the unprofitable servants (177-10), on account of their 
wholly different theological complexion, cannot possibly 
be attributed to the same Ebionitic source. For this 
reason alone, if for no other, it becomes impossible to 
suppose that Lk. had a special source for his account 
of the journey of Jesus through Samaria (951-1814); 
this narrative, too, has some things in common with 
Mk., others with Mt. We are thus led to the con- 
clusion, so far as Lk. is concerned, that he had various 
other sources besides Mk. (or original Mk.)—a con- 
clusion that is, moreover, in harmony with his own 
preface. 

(a) Short Narratives. — Going much beyond the 
results embodied in the foregoing section (§ 123). 

: Schleiermacher, as early as 1817, assumed 

124. Minor . . : 
Sources, 2 Series of quite short notes on detailed 
events which, founding (incorrectly) on 
Lk. 11 (see § 153,n. 2), he called ‘narratives’ (dupyjeecs). 
On the analogy of OT criticisin this might be called the 
‘fragment-hypothesis.’* That our present gospels should 
have been directly compiled from such fragmentary 
sources, as Schleiermacher supposed, is not conceivable, 
when the degree in which they coincide in matter and 
arrangement is considered (§ 116a@). As subsidiary 
sources, however, or as steps in the transition from 
merely oral tradition to consecutive written narrative, 

1 The two forms in which these are found admit of explanation 
most easily if we assume that ‘in spirit ' (r@ rvevparc; Mt. 5 3) 
and ‘righteousness’ (rhy dcxacoovemy; Mt. 56) were originally 
absent. The Ebionitic source—and, with it, Lk.—has in this 
case preserved the tenor of the words with the greater fidelity ; 
but Mt., by his insertions, has better preserved the religious and 
ethica] meaning in which unquestionably Jesus spoke the words 
—perhaps also by the addition of unambiguously moral utter- 
ances such as 58/ (pure in heart, peacemakers) which with 
equal certainty can be attrihuted to Jesus, and 54 7 (mourn, 
merciful). Both these are wanting in Lk., although they are 
capable of being used in an Ebionitic sense if he had chosen to 
take ‘meek ’ (rpaets) in the sense of Ps. 879 11 22 29, and ‘ merci- 


ful’ (€Aeqjpoves) in that of Lk. 11 41. 
2 [Cp HEXATECCH, $ 3.] 
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the possibility of such brief notes can by no means be 
disregarded (see § 1294). Still, to show that they ex- 
isted is by no means easy. 

(b) The ‘ little Apocalypse. —Nevertheless, the belief 
is continually gaining ground that into Mt. 24, into 
Mk. 18, and (only with greater alterations) into Lk. 21 
a work often called the ‘Little Apocalypse’ has been 
introduced. 

The evidence of this is found in the first instance in 
the want of connection. 

‘These things’ (ratra) in Mt. 24 33 (=Mk. 13 29=Lk. 2131), 
coming as the phrase does after v.31, must refer to the end 
of the world; yet originally it must have meant the pre- 
monitory signs of the approaching end, for it is said that when 
the beholders see all ‘these things,’ then they are to know 
that the end is ‘nigh.’ Therefore Mt. 2432 4 (=Mk. 1328 f= 
Lk. 21 29-31) is not in its proper place here. On the other hand, 
Mt. 2434 comes appropriately enough after 2431. Mt. 2429 
(=Mk. 13 24), speaking as it does of a ‘ tribulation,’ does not come 
in well after the discourse about false Messiahs and false prophets 
in Mt. 2423-28 (=Mk. 13 21-23)—the parallel to which in Lk. is 
actually fonnd in another chapter (17 23 /-}—but would be ap- 
propriate after Mt. 24 15-22(= Mk. 13 r4-20= Lk. 21 20-24), where 
the connection is excellent. Mt. 249-14 (=Mk. 1396-13=Lk. 
21 r2-19) occurs also in Mt. 1017-22, in a form which, as suiting 
Jewish circumstances better (1017, ‘in their synagogues they will 
scourge you’), must be regarded as the more original ; it is to 
he regarded as out of place in chap. 24. On the other hand, 
‘the abomination of desolation,’ Mt. 2415 (=Mk. 1814), comes 
fittingly afier vv. 6-8 (=Mk. 137-9a=Lk. 219-11). As for v. 5 
(=Mk. 136= Lk. 2184), it belongs, so far as its substance at least 
is concerned, to the passage, vv. 23-28, which we have already 
seen is ont of place here. v.14. (=Mk. 181 f= Lk. 215 /) do 
not fit well with v, 15 (=Mk. 1314) where only a desecration, 
not a destruction, of the temple is thought of (otherwise in Lk. 
2120—‘when ye shall see Teale compassed '—on which 
see § 153). Regarded as a unity, accordingly, the passage 
would consist of Mt. 246-8 15-22 29-31 34= Mk. 13 7-9a 14-20 24- 
2730. Asa discourse of Jesus it is prefaced by v. 36 (=Mk. 
13 4=Lk. 217)—an introduction which anticipates v. 3o—and if 
you will by v. 4 (=Mk. 135=Lk. 21 8a), and it is brought to a 
close in v. 35 (= Mk. 1331=Lk, 2133). 

In contents, however, the passage is quite alien from 
Jesus’ teaching as recorded elsewhere, whilst on the 
other hand it is closely related to other apocalypses. 
It will, accordingly, not be unsafe to assume that an 
apocalypse which originally had a separate existence 
has here been put into the mouth of Jesus and mixed up 
with utterances that actually came from him. The 
most appropriate occasion for a prophecy concerning 
an abomination about to be set up in the temple 
(24 15) would be the expressed intention of the emperor 
Caligula—which in 40 A.D. threw the whole Jewish 
world into the greatest excitement—to cause a statue of 
himself to be erected there. The origin of this apoca- 
lypse will best be placed somewhere between this date 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, which is not yet pre- 
supposed in Mt. 2415. Whether it was composed by a 
Jew or by a Christian is an unimportant question (see, 
however, § 145 [/]). 

(c) Anonymous Gospels.—Of other minor sources that 
have been conjectured mention may here be made 
of the so-called anonymous gospel found by Scholten ? 
in Mt.37-1012 43-11a 85-10 13 19-22 927-34 11 2-19,—in 
other words, in the main, the passages mentioned at 
the beginning of § 122,—and of the book which is held 
to be cited by Lk. (1149) under the title of ‘ Wisdom ' 
(copla, §§ 19 150). 

(d) Buddhistic sources.—Seydel (Evangelium von Jesu, 
1882; Buddhalegende, '84; , '97) has not actually 
attempted to draw up a gospel derived from Buddhistic 
material; but the parallels he has adduced from the 
life of Buddha are in many places very striking, at least 
so far as the story of the childhood of Jesus is con- 
cerned,* and his proof that the Buddhistic sources are 

1 Tac. Hist.59; Philo, Leg. 30-43; Jos. B/ii.10; Ant. xviii. 
82-9. See ISRAEL, § 96. 

2 Das älteste Evangelium, 1. end, p. 50/. 

3 To the virgin-hirth (Mt.118), the annurciation to Mary 
a 20 f-), the star (2 r-ro), the gifts (2 rr), Simeon (Lk. 2 25-39), 
the incident at twelve years of age (Lk. 2 41-50), must be added 
also the presentation in the temple; and here it is worthy of 
remark that such a presentation was not actually required either 


by the passage (Ex. 132 12 15) cited in Lk. (222-24) or yet by 
the other passages Nu. 3 46 1815 Ex. 2229. 
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older than the Christian must be regarded as irre- 
fragable,! 
‘The Synoptical Problem is so complicated that but 
few students, if any, will now be found who believe a 
š solution possible by means of any one 
125. Pe oe of the hypotheses described Ke its 
lepeiliesss, Cu other aids. ‘The need for combining 
yP * several of them is felt more and more. 
Most frequently, we find the borrowing-hypothesis com- 
bined with the sources-hypothesis in one form or another, 
and, over and above, an oral tradition prior to all written 
sources assumed. Instead of attempted detailed accounts, 
we subjoin graphic representations of some combina- 
tions which are not too complicated and which bring into 
characteristic prominence the variety that exists among 
the leading hypotheses. 
(2) Hilgenfeld combines with the borrowing -hypo- 
thesis the further assumption of a written 


original gospel in two successive stages, 08? Heb. 
Hebrew and Greek (so also Holsten, only Yrig. Mt. (Gh) 
with omission of the first stage). Mt 


hypothesis was argued for 
by Weisse in 1838; in 
1856, however, heassumed 
an original Mk. along with #- Hilgenfeld. 
the logia. 


ith 


(4) The simplest form of the two-source- VA 
Logic 


= F ee (c) An original Mk. alongside of the 
(in 1838). logia was postulated as a source (a) in 
simple form by Holtzmann down to 

1878. The borrowing-hypothesis 


in its purest state—the theory, 
namely, that one canonical gospel 
had been used in the preparation 


a Logia 
rh >< 


Orig. Mk Logia of the Lk 
Y 7 other— c(a). Holtzmann 
was thus (before 1878). 


Mk mi Ebionite Source SUPerseded (§ 118). 

(8) As a more complicated 
form we single out that of 
Lipsius (as described by Feine, 
Lk JPT,’85, p.17-). Inaddition 
¢ (6). Lipsius to Holtzmann’s scheme he 
assumed a borrowing from 
canonical Mk. by Lk., and 
also an Ebionitic redaction 

of the logia (§ 123). 
(d) B. Weiss reverts al- 
most to the hypothesis of 


Apost. Source (=Lgg) 


Peter (Ora!) 


ar are 
an original gospel. He Seine 
postulates for the logia 
(which he therefore prefers 

to call the 
Mh logia ‘ Apostolical ne ik 

one as d. B. Weiss. 

many nar- 


ratives as discourses (§§ 122, 126 c). 

N (e) Simons essentially simplified the 
ik theory of two 
e. Simons. sources by pos- 

tulating (what 
all the hypotheses hitherto enu- 
merated had avoided doing) a yy, 
borrowing by Lk. from Mt. 

(§ 127). 

(7) Holtzmann from 1878 
combined this last with the 
hypothesis of an original Mk. 
($ 119a). s 

(g) The latest form of the two-source-theory is that 
propounded by Wernle. Whether Mt. and Lk. severally 

1 Only the parable of the Wicked Servant (Mt. 24 45-51) and, 
indirectly, the narrative of the end of the betrayer (Mt. 27 3-ro) 
are affected by the resemblance to the story of Abikar; cp J. R. 
Harris, The Story of Ahikar, 60 f., ‘Did Judas really commit 
snicide?’ in Amer. Journ. of Theol., 1900, pp. 490-513; and 
see ACHIACHARUS, I. 


Ong. Mk Logia 


“th 
J. Holtzmann (1878). 
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used one or more subsidiary sources he leaves an open 
question, With regard to the logia he assumes that 
before they were used by Mt. and Lk. they had under- 
gone additions, transpositions, and alterations—yet not 
to too great an extent—at the hands of a transcriber 
or possessor, The copy which Mt. used had been 
worked over in a Judaistic spirit ($ r2g¢), that used 
by Lk. was somewhat shorter. Mk. was acquainted 
with the logia, but did not use them; he merely took 
them for granted as already known and on that account 
introduced all the fewer discourses (against this see 


logic 
Mi Log" Logi 
Subsidiary | © ie He yd 
Sourcefs) Source(s 
we th 
£. Wernle. 
$148). Our present Mk. is different from that used 


by Mt. and Lk. but only by corruption of the text, 
not by editing. 

It is the agreement between Mt. and Lk. as compared 
with Mk. that tries any hypothesis most severely, and 

it is with reference to this point that 

Confronta- all the most important e A 

tion of : ee oe i 

ieee the various theories have been 

yp made. We proceed to test the lead- 

ing hypotheses by its means—always on the presupposi- 

tion that neither Mt. was acquainted with Lk., nor Lk. 
with Mt. 

(2) The hypothesis of an original Mk. is in a general 
way very well ftred to explain the agreement in question 
in so far as canonical Mk. is secondary to Mt. and Lk. 
But if, on the other hand, our Mk. has elements of 
greater originality, as we have seen to be the case with 
many of his exact details, then one will feel inclined, in 
accordance with § 3, to suppose that it was a younger 
copy of Mk. thar Mt. and Lk. had access to. In actual 
fact, however, sometimes the one condition holds good, 
sometimes the other. Itis in this textual question, over 
and above the question already (§ 118) spoken of as to 
its extent, that the difficulty of the onginal-Mk. -hypo- 
thesis in its present form lies. 

(2) If certain passages which are found in Mk. 
occurred also in the logia, then Mt. and Lk. may have 
derived their representation, in so far as it differs from 
Mk., from the logia, provided that the logia was unknown 
to Mk. That there were passages common to Mk. (an 
original Mk. is not required when we approach the 
question as we do here) and the logia is at least 
shown by the doublets, and is by no means excluded 
even where there are no doublets (see § 1214 and 
Wernle, 208 /:). One, however, can hardly help think- 
ing that the great degree of verbal coincidence which 
nevertheless is seen between Mk. on the one hand and 
Mr. and Lk. on the other comes from oral tradition. Thus 
a very high degree of confidence in the fixity of the oral 
narrative type ($ 115) is required, and this marks one of 
the extreme limits to which such hypotheses can be 
carried without losing themselves in what wholly eludes 
investigation. But, moreover, the logia must be con- 
ceived of as a complete gospel if we are to suppose that 
it contained all the sections in which Mt. and Lk. are 
in agreement against Mk. Hawkins (pp. 172-176) 
reckons that out of 58 sections which almost in their 
whole extent are common to the three evangelists there 
are only 7 where Mt. and Lk. are not in agreement 
against Mk., and in 21 of the remaining 51 he finds 
agreements which are particularly marked and by no 
possibility admit of explanation as being due to 
chance. 

(c) According to B. Weiss not only Mt. and Lk. but 
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also Mk. made use of the logia ; Mk., over and above, 
drew upon the oral communications of Peter and was 
again in his turn used by Mt. and Lk. This hypothesis 
has the advantage of accounting for the secondary 
passages of Mk. as due to a more faithful reproduction 
of the logia by Mt. and Lk. , and the fresher colours of Mk. 
as due to the reminiscences of Peter. It still remains 
surprising, doubtless, that Mt. and Lk. should have 
omitted so many of these vivid touches if they lay 
before them in Mk. The supposition that they did 
not regard Mk. as of equal importance with the logia is 
not in itself inherently impossible; but it does not 
carry us far, for they elsewhere take a great deal from 
Mk. Still more remarkable is it that Mk. should have 
omitted so much from the logia. The suggested ex- 
planation that in writing down the reminiscences of 
Peter he regarded the logia as only of secondary value 
is, in view of the number of passages which according 
to Weiss he took from them, still more improbable 
almost than that already mentioned. 

As regards the coincidences between Mt. and Lk. 
against Mk., a very simple explanation seems to be 
found for them in the hypothesis of Weiss, viz. that 
Mt. and Lk. drew upon the logia with greater fidelity 
than Mk. did. This, however, can of course be 
claimed by Weiss only for those sections which he 
actually derives from the logia. Yet for one portion of 
the sections in which such coincidences occur (see 
above, 4) he finds himself compelled by his principles to 
regard Mk., not the logia, as the source of Mt. and Lk. 
In this way, of the 240 coincidences enumerated by 
Hawkins, some 50—no inconsiderable number—remain 
unaccounted for. Nor can we overlook the improb- 
ability that the logia, as conceived of by Weiss, should 
have contained, as he himself confesses, no account of 
the passion. 

In so far as the various hypotheses referred to in the 
preceding section are found to be in- 


z ? 
gg al gt sufficient, in the saine degree are we 


ae e compelled to admit that Lk. must 
en have been acquainted with Mt. (or 


vice versa), 

(a) Each of the two assumptions—partly without any 
thorough investigation and partly under the influence of 
a ‘tendency’ criticism—long found support; but the 
second ($157, Ai. c) has at present few to uphold it. The 
other has for the first time been taken up in a thorough- 
going manner with use of literary critical methods by 
Simons ($ 125 ¢). 


We begin with arguments of minor weight. 

(a) Out of the selection of specially strong evidences in sup- 
port of it given in Hawkins (1744) we have already ($ 1196) 
inted out that Mr.1311 Lk. 810 (as against Mk. 411) and 
Mr. 2668 Lk. 2264 (as against Mk. 1465) admit of another ex- 
planation, Similarly, the ‘Bethphage and Bethany’ of Lk. 
19 29 may be sufficiently explained by assuming that originally 
only the first word stood in the text (as in Mt. 211) or only the 
second (as in Mk. 11 1), and that it was a copyist who, of his 
own proper motion, introduced the name he found lacking. 
Possibly we ought to trace to the source of Mt., rather than to 
the canonical Mt., such material divergences as we find in Mt. 
2117 Lk. 2137 (that Jesus spent the night outside of Jerusalem, 
a statement not found in Mk. 1119); in Mt. 2123 Lk. 201 (that 
esus taught in the temple, as against Mk. 11 27 ‘he was walking 
in the temple’); in Mt. 26 50 Lk. 22 48 (that Jesus spoke to the 
betrayer in the garden—a statement not found in Mk. 1445); in 
Mr. 288 Lk, 249 (that the women reported to the disciples the 
angel's message, whereas according to Mk. 168 they said nothing 
to any one; on this last point, however, see § 138¢). Similarly, 
the representation, the impossibility of which has already been 
referred to in § 108 (by which the Baptist is made to address the 
itent crowds flocking to his baptism as a generation of vipers) 
is either due to an infelicitous juxtaposition of Mt. 3 5 (where it is 
said that the multitudes went out to him) and Mt. 37 (where 
the words in question are addressed to the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees); or it may be due to use of Mt.’s source. Lk. appears 
to be dependent at once on Mk. and on Mt. (or Mt.'s source) 
when, in 42-13, he represents the temptation in the wilderness 
both as happening during the forty days (as in Mk. 1 13), and also 

as happening after their expiry (as in Mt. 42-11). 
(8) Greater importance belongs to the verbal agreements. In 
Mt.917 Lk.537 ‘spilled’ (€xyeio@at) is used of the wine, 
‘perish ' (d4wéAAvo@ar) only of the bottles; in Mk. 222 ‘perish ' 
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(améAAvaGat) is used of both. In Mt.920 Lk. 844 the woman 
touches the hem of the garment of Jesus, in Mk. 5 27 simply the 
garment. In Mt. 141 Lk. 97 Herod Antipas is correctly called 
tetrarch, in Mk.614 22 25-27 and also in Mt. 149 inexactly 
‘king’ (BactAevs). Mt. 1929 Lk. 18 30 have ‘manyfold’ (roAAa- 
mAagiova), Mk. 1030 ‘a hundredfold’ (éxatovrarAagiova). In 
Mt. 2675 Lk. 2262 it is said of Peter ‘he went out and wept 
bitterly ’ (€feA@av é&w exAavoeyv mexpas); in Mk. 1472 ‘he began 
to weep’ (émBadwy éxdacev). In Mt. 2759/0 Lk. 2353 it is 
said of Joseph of Arimathza ‘he wrapped it ina linencloth... 
and laid’ (evervAckev avto auvddve . . . Kat €Onner), in Mk. 15 46 
‘he wound him in a linen cloth... and laid’ (éveiAyngey ti 
ovvddve Kat karéðnkev; IWH €@yxev). Mt. 281 Lk. 2354 have, 
as against Mk. 162, ‘it began to dawn’ (émpwoxery)—though, 
indeed, in a different connection. ln Mt. 283 Lk. 24 4, as against 
Mk. 165, the countenance of the angel, or the apparel of the two 
angels, is compared to lightning. In Mt.1413 Lk.910/, as 
against Mk.6 32, we find not only ‘he departed ’ (avexwpnoev 
or a ir instead of ‘they went away ' (amnàĝbov), but also 
‘the multitudes accompanied him’ (of oyAot . . . neoAov@naay 
aùr® instead of ‘many outwent them’ (moàot . . . mponàĝov 
auTous). 

A material divergence from Mk., but at the same time an 
approach to coincidence of expression, is seen in Lk. 22 70, where 
the answer of Jesus to the high priest is given in this form: ‘Ye 
say that lam.” The first two words are a paraphrase of the ‘thou 
hast said’ (od elmas) of Mt. 2664 ; the remainder of the sentence 
is a repetition of the paraphrase in Mk. (§ 119 @). For another 
material divergence from Mk. see Lk. 11 17= Mt. 12 25 as against 
Mk. 323 (Jesus knowing the thoughts of his enemies). 

(y) Specially important are cases in which a casual expression 
of Me. is laid hold of. So, for example, in Lk. 34 (‘ while he 
said these things’) as compared with Mt. 17 5 (‘while he was yet 
speaking’), and as against Mk.97. Similarly, Lk. (4 16-30) was 
able to find a justification for his erroneous statement, that Jesus 
had come forward in the synagogue at Nazareth at the very 
beginning of his public activity ee §§ 39, 109 4), in Mt. 413, 
where it 1s said that Jesus before coming to Capernaum left 
Nazareth (in Lk. 431 he comes to Capernaum from Nazareth). 
The scrihe’s question as to the greatest of the commandments 1s 
described not by Mk. (1228) but only by Mt. (2235) as having 
been asked for the purpose of ‘tempting’ Jesus. According to 
Lk. 10 25 the questioner asks what he must do to inherit eternal 
life. Nevertheless he too is represented as having sought to 
‘tempt’ Jesus. Lk.1617 would be specially convincing on the 
present point if here a sentence had been taken over from the 
latest hand of Mt. (518), But the original text of Lk. probahly 
said the opposite (see § 128¢). On the other hand, we really 
have a sentence by the latest hand in Mt.728 with which Lk. 71 
betrays connection, for with the formula, ‘When pen had 
ended all these words,’ Mt. concludes his great speech-composi- 
tions not only here, but also in four other places (111 13 53 19 r 
261). Moreover, Lk. also shares with Mt. the statement that 
the multitude heard the preceding discourse, though this is con- 
tradicted by the introduction to it in Lk. 620 as well asin Mt. 
51. Mk. says in 1218 correctly, ‘There came unto him Sad- 
ducees, oitives A€yovary, who [as is well known] say that there 
is no resurrection’; Mt. 2223 infelicitously reproduces this as 
‘there came unto him Sadducees saying (Aéyovres) that,’ etc. 
Lk. 20 27 seeks to improve this: ‘There came to him certain of 
the Sadducees, they which say (ot avrtAéyovres) that there is no 
resurrection, and they asked him, saying.’ The participle ought 
to have been in the genitive (ray Up heat In the nom. 
(oi avttAdyovres) we seem to have an echo of Mt.'s ‘saying’ 
(Aéyortes). Lk. rightly inserts the article missing in Mt. The 
reference, however, must be to the Sadducees, not to ‘certain’ 
(rivés). The formula, ‘while he was saying these things’ (see 
above, Lk. 934), is met with also in Lk.1137, where Jacobsen 
would derive it from Mt. 12 45 as also he would derive the state- 
ment in Lk.121, ‘When the myriads of the multitude were 
gathered together insomuch that they trode one upon another’ 
(which indeed does not fit well with what immediately follows: 
‘he began to say to his disciples’) from Mt. 13 2. fachen 1 
considers that when he wrote these passages Lk. had reached, in 
taking what he has taken from Mt., exactly the neighbourhood 
of the two Mt. passages just cited (1246 132). This, however, 
cannot be made evident. 


(4) On general grounds, on the other hand, the 
dependence of Lk. on Mt. (and, equally so, the con- 
verse) is very improbable. In each of the two evan- 
gelists much material is absent which the other has, 
while yet no possible reason can be assigned for the 
omission. Nay, more, the representations given in the 
two are often in violent contradiction. Even agree- 
ments in the order, in so far as not coming from Mk., 
almost always can be accounted for as derived from a 
second source—the logia. Simons has, therefore, in 
agreement with Holtzmann, put forward his hypothesis 
only in the form that Lk. regarded Mt. as a subsidiary 
source merely, perhaps, in fact, only knew it by frequent 
hearing, without giving to it any commanding import- 


1 Untersuch ii. d. synopt, Fvang., 1883, 51 f. 
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ance. This is in very deed quite conceivable, if only he 
knew the logia, and was in a position to observe how 
freely Mt. had dealt with that material. 

(c) Soltau sought to improve the hypothesis of Lk.'s 
dependence on Mt. by the assumption that it was with 
the penultimate form of Mt. that Lk. was acquainted. 
That Mt. 1f. was still absent from Mt. when Lk. used 
it is an old conjecture. The pieces from the middle of 
the gospel which Soltau reserves for the canonical Mt. 
are of very opposite character (to it he reckons even the 
highly legalistic saying in 518 f. and the strongly anti- 
Judaistic one in 226 /) and are attributed by him to 
very various motives. ‘This indicates a great difficulty 
in his hypothesis. Nevertheless the suggestion is always 
worth considering that OT citations of the latest hand 
which are adduced to prove the Messiahship of Jesus 
(§ 108), and perhaps some other portions besides, did 
not yet lie before Lk. ‘That there is no reason to shrink 
from a hypothesis of this kind, see § 129. 

Let us now proceed to consider whether the possible 
origin from still earlier written sources of those con- 
secutive books which were the last to 
precede our present gospels can be 
raised above the level of mere con- 
jecture. This of course can be done, if at all, only at 
a few points. To show that it has not unfrequently 
been affirmed, even though no very thoroughgoing con- 
sequences were drawn from the affirmation, we shall 
begin by giving three examples well known in the litera- 
ture of the subject. 


(a) Johannes Weiss (on Lk. 517, in Meyer’s Commentar) says 
that the exemplar of Mk. used by Lk. underwent, after it had heen 
so made use of, another revision, which we have in our Mk., and 
that it had been previously made use of by Mt. before passing 
into the hands STT Here and in the following paragraphs 
(a-g) let A, B, and C be necessarily different hands, and Aa, 
Ad, Ac, on the other hand, be such portions as may perhaps 
be due to one and the same hand but perhaps also proceed 
from different hands; similarly also with Ba, Bå, Be, etc. ; then 
the view of Weiss can be stated as follows. A is a written 
source on the healing of the paralytic without mention of the 
circumstance that he was let down through the roof. This 
source was drawn upon, on the one hand by Mt., on the other 
by B, who introduced the new circumstance just mentioned. B 
was drawn upon, on the one hand, by Lk., on the other by Mk. 
It is in this way that at the same time Johannes Weiss explains 
also how Mt. and Lk. coincide in many details as against 
Mk. B thus takes the position which original Mk. has in the 
usual nomenclature, not however—and this is the important 
point —being the oldest writing, but being itself in turn dependent 
on a source, For our own part we cannot regard this view 
as being sufficiently firmly based, since it has been shown in 
§ 1164 that it is Mt. who has greatly curtailed the narrative of 
the death of Herod ; it is therefore conceivable also that in the 
passage before us he should have left out the detail ahont the 
roof also, his interest being merely in the miracle itself as prov- 
ing the Messiahship of Jesus, not in any special detail of it 
such as this (cp Hawkins 127-129; and also Wernle, 156. for 
similar passages). 

(4) Woods, 86-88, assumes for the narrative of the Mission of 
the disciples two sources,—one (which we shall call A) relating 
to that of the twelve, the other (B) to that of the seventy. Mk. 
67-11 and Lk.91-5 drew only from A. A and B were both 
drawn upon by a third document (C) which was used in Lk, 
10 r-12 as the sole source, but in Mt. 101-16 along with A. It 
will create no difficulties if we recognise in A an original Mk. 
(according to Woods ‘the Marcan tradition’), in B the logia. 
Whilst, however, such critics as Bernard Weiss and Holtzmann 
are agreed that Mt. and Lk. 10 were drawn direct from the logia 
(as Lk.9 was from Mk., or original Mk.), Woods has found it 
necessary to interpolate an intermediate stage (C) in which both 
these sources were already fused. One might even feel inclined 
to go a step further. Lk. in 107 f would certainly not have 
given the injunction to ‘eat such things as are set before you,’ 
first in speaking of a house, and then in speaking of a city, un- 
less the one form had come from one source, the other from 
another. It happens, however, that neither of the two forms is 
found either in Mk. or in Lk.9. Lk. 10, therefore, apart from 
the Mk. source (A), which is made use of, for example, in 101 
(ava do, ‘two and two’), would seem to have had two other 
sources. In any case Woods’ observation is correct, that 
Mt. has fused together all the sources that can be discovered in 
Mk. or in Lk. Whilst passing over the rest of Lk. 108, Mt. 
introduces the ‘city’ into 1011 at the place where Mk. 6 ro 


128. Sources of 
sources. 


1 The main point is not affected if it be assumed that B also 
dealt with the mission of the twelve, and that the seventy were 
first introduced by Lk. (§ 109 a). 
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and Lk.94 speak of the ‘house’; the ‘house’ he introduces 
into 10 12 in the parallel to Lk. 105 which is absent from Mk. and 
Lk.9 In109 Mt. has ‘silver’ C with Lk. 9 3 (apyúptvv), 
and also ‘brass’ (xaàxóv) as well (with Mk, 68). Similarly, 
with Mk. and Lk. 9 he has ‘twelve’ in 101, though he had not 
hitherto given the number of the twelve and has to enumerate 
them for the first time in 102-4. The injunction laid on the 
missionaries in 109 to ‘acquire’ (xrjonoGe) no money is to be 
explained from 108 as meaning that they are forbidden to take 
any reward for their teaching or healing on their journey 
(‘freely ye have received, freely give '} whereas in 1010 (‘no 
scrip for the way,’ ph mýpav eis o8cv) we are to interpret it as a 
prohibition against taking anything with them when they set 
out from home (as in Mk. 68= Lk. 9 3). an 

(c) Loman ( 7%. 7, ’69, pp. 577-585) traces back to one original 
parable those of the Tares in the Wheat in Mt. 13 24-30 and of 
the Seed growing secretly in Mk. 426- i However different 
they may be apparently, he urges, and however possible it 
might be to show that even such words in which they agree as 
‘man,’ ‘spring up,’ ‘ fruit,’ ‘ blade,’ ‘corn,’ ‘harvest ‘(av@pwros, 
Bdaoray, xaprós, xópTos, iTos, Oepiouós) p- lonerd to two quite 
distinct parables, a common original form is betrayed by the 
word ‘sleep’ (xa9evServ). Mk. would never have introduced 
any touch so self-evident as that of the man sleeping and rising 
night and day had there not lain before him something in which 
the sleep was spoken of. By the addition that the man awoke 
again daily the original meaning of the sleep is obscured. 

If the two parables cannot be supposed to be of independent 
origin, it is at the same time only with great violence that we 
could derive Mk.'s from Mt. or Mt.'s from Mk. MUt.'s lacks 
the quality of a true original in so far as it is not an incident of 
ordinary life that any nne should sow tares in another's field— 
and the other parables of Jesus are conspicuously taken from 
affairs of every day. Mk.’s lacks the character of an original in 
so far as its fundamental idea—that the kingdom of God comes 
to its realization without the intervention of God or of the 
Messiah (in other words, the precept of /aisser aller, laisser 
Jaire) is quite a modern one, directly inconsistent with the 
conceptions of Jesus as disclosed elsewhere in the gospels. 

Loman therefore supposes that Mt. 13 24 26 27 alone stood ina 
source A: after the seed had been sown, the tares grew up with 
it and the servants asked their master whence these came. The 
answer he takes from Mk.428, but in the form: ‘the earth 
brings forth the tares of itself.’ With this the parable ended. 
That such a saying would be eminently appropriate in the 
mouth of Jesus he proves very aptly by Mt.1519 (out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts). An anti-Pauline form of the 
parable, however, Ba, took Paul as the sower of the false 
doctrine which was supposed to be denoted by the tares. It 
therefore introduced Mt. 13 25 saying that the enemy (on this 
designation for Paul see § 112c) had sown the tares, and 
it also, for the conclusion of the parable tn A, substituted 
Mt. 13 28¢—the master’s answer that the tares were sown 
by the enemy. Bé then added Mt. 13 284-30—signifying that 
nevertheless no attempt should be made to extirpate the false 
doctrine of Paulinism, that it should be left to the Final Judg- 
ment. The polemic against Paul here is thus milder than that 
of Paul against his Wedges adversaries in 2 Cor. 1113-15; 
Gal. 18f, 512. Canonical Mk., further, was acquainted 
with A and Ba. In order to avoid the anti-Pauline meaning 
of Ba he left out the whole figure of the enemy (€x@pds) and 
consequently also the tares. He had therefore to take the 


answer of the master from A, not however of course in the form , 


that the tares sprang up of themselves, but in the form that it 
was the good seed that did so. This last very modern idea 
accordingly did not find expression here out of the inde- 
pendent conviction of an ancient author, but arose from the 
difficulty in which Mk. found himself. The sleep of the master 
lost its original significance when the daily waking was added. 
From 429 it is clear that Mk. had also Bó before him, for he 
speaks of the harvest. Canonical Mt. expressly says in the 
interpretation of the parable attributed to Jesus (13 39) that the 
enemy is the devil. Either, therefore, he no longer perceives 
the anti-Pauline tendency of Ba, or like Mk. he deliberately 
seeks to avotd it, though he takes a quite different way to do so. 
There remains a possibility that he may have understood the 
Pauline doctrine to be meant by the false teaching introduced 
by the devil ; but it is equally possible that he was thinking of 
some form of heresy. 

This hypothesis of Loman combines with a literary criticism 
which has for its object the elucidation of the mutual relations 
of the various texts, also a tendency-criticism which postulates 
an anti-Pauline tendency in Ba. Even should one be unable to 
adopt the latter criticism, it is not necessary on that account to 
reject the former; it is open to any one to suppose that the 
‘enemy’ (€x9pds avOpwros) may have been at the outset some 
form (as already indicated) of heresy. 


(d) To the three examples given above we purpose 
to add a few others which, so far as we are aware, have 
not been previously employed in this connection. 

In Lk. 161-9 the Unjust Steward is commended. 
He accordingly must be intended in the commendatory 
clause (v. roa) which follows—' He that is faithful in 
a very little is faithful also in much’—not in the 
words of censure (v. rod) ‘he that is unrighteous in a 
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very little is unrighteous also in much.’ And yet in 
168 he is called ‘the unrighteous steward.’ In 
1611 we read further ‘If ye zken (odv) have not been 
faithful in the unrighteous mammon’ and so forth. By 
the ‘very little’ in which one is to show fidelity we 
must accordingly understand Mammon. Where then 
are we to look for the steward’s fidelity as regards 
Mammon? According to the parable, in this—that he 
gave it away. Unfaithfulness accordingly would 
manifest itself if one were to keep Mammon to oneself. 
The steward, however, did not keep Mammon to himself 
and yet was called ‘unrighteous’ (which of course is 
not to be distinguished from ‘unfaithful'). We see 
accordingly that the terminology in 16 10-12 is in direct 
opposition to that of the parable itself. Further, the 
contrast in the parable is not in the least between 
fidelity and its opposite. What the steward is com- 
mended for is his cleverness ; the opposite*’to this would 
be want of cleverness. Thus vv. ro-12 are an appendix 
to the parable by another hand. Taken by themselves 
their meaning would be simply an exhortation to fidelity 
in money matters. Here, however, they are brought 
into connection with the parable of the steward, whose 
relation to Mammon is represented as one of fidelity. 
Their fundamental idea accordingly is just as exactly 
Ebionitic as that of the parable itself. Thus two 
Ebionitic hands can be distinguished, and distinct from 
both is that of Lk. himself who has added yet another 
transformation of the meaning,—in v. 14, where he 
declares the parable to have been directed against the 
Phariseés and their covetousness. 

(e) According to § 112 4d we may take it that the 
final redaction of Mt. was made in a sense that was 
friendly to the Gentiles and thus attached no value to 
compliance with the precepts of the Mosaic law. 
Unless then Mt. 5 18 f. be a marginal gloss (see § 112 c), 
it must have been introduced not by the last, but by 
the penultimate hand, and its context comes from a 
source of an antepenultimate hand. 

5 18 itself rests upon Mt. 2434/4 or the source in which this 
originally stood. The close of 518, ‘till all things be accom- 
plished,’ does not amalgamate easily with the beginning of the 
verse, ‘ Till heaven and earth pass away [one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass away].’ Moreover, it is difficult to see why the 
law should cease to have validity the moment it is fulfilled in its 
entirety. But the closing sentence in 2434 is perfectly intelli- 
gible: ‘This generation shall not pass away till all these things 
be accomplished.’ ‘ All these things’ means here the premonitory 
signs nf the end. 2435 proceeds: ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away; but my words shall not pass away.’ Marcion has the 
same 'hougnt in his redaction of Lk. 1617: ‘It is easier that 
heaven and earth should pass away than that one tittle should 
fall from my words.’ For this, canonical Lk. has ‘than for one 
tittle of the law to fall.’ But this can hardly have been what 
Lk. intended to say, for this verse stands between two verses 
which accentuate with the greatest possible emphasis the 
abolition of the law. The conjecture of Lipsius therefore is 
very attractive—that Lk. wrote ‘than for one tittle of my law to 
fall’ () rod vóuov pov play Kepatay receiv). Here, on account 
of his antipathy to the idea of law, Marcion substituted (but 
without altering the sense) ‘words’ for ‘law’ (j trav Adywv pov 
piav xepaiay rececy), But a very old transcriber of Lk, took 
the word ‘my’ (uov) for a wrong repetition of the second syllable 
of ‘law’ (véuov); he therefore omitted it and thereby changed 
the meaning of the sentence to its opposite. This nomistic mean- 
ing is reproduced in Mt. 518 4 


One sees how many the intermediate steps must have 
been before these two verses could have received their 
present form. Still, as already said, 5 18 f. may possibly 
be a marginal gloss. 

(f) In Mk. 933-42 and parallels (Mt. 181-6 Lk. 946-50), 
very diverse things are brought into combination. First, 
the account of the disciples disputing with one another 
as to precedence (933 7), then the story of Jesus placing 
a little child in their midst with the exhortation to receive 
such in his name (936); next, the exhortation (9 38-40) 
not to forbid other miracle-workers ; further, the promise 
(941) that even a cup of water given to a follower of 
Christ shall by no means lose its reward; and lastly 
(942), the threatening against those who cause any of 
the little ones that believe in Christ to stumble. 
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The dispute about precedence is answered according to Mk. 
(v. 35) by the saying of Jesus, ‘If any man would be first, he 
shall be last of all, and minister of all.” This is not found in Lk. 
except in the place (22 26) where it occurs as a parallel to Mk. 
10437. Besides giving it in the same parallel to Mk. 10 437: (Mt. 
2025/7), Mt. has it again, only in a quite different place (23 11); 
and yet neither Mt. nor Lk. would have omitted it in the parallel 
to our present passage, Mk. 935, had they found it there. For 
indeed it is very appropriate to the matter, whilst the mention 
of the child by no means serves to settle the dispute, for the 
child is not brought forward as an example of humility but as a 
person to be ‘received,’ and not for the sake of his attributes as 
a child but for the sake of the ‘ Name of Christ.’ Mt. felt this 
want of connection, and in order to represent the child as an 
example he says inv. r that the disciples did not discuss the 
question among themselves but referred it to Jesus, who answered 
by placing the little child in their midst. Between this act and 
the exhortation based upon it he inserts further his third verse, 
t Except ye be converted and become as little children ye shall 
in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.’ This he borrows from 
Mk. 10 15, as is made unmistakably clear by the fact that in the 
parallel to this passage, viz., in Mt. 1913-15, he omits it, so as 
to avoid a douhlet. Mt.183 is also in substance a very fitting 
settlement of the dispute between the disciples, and would not 
have been passed over by Lk. had it lain before him. The ex- 
hortation to receive such a child is in Mt.185 in the same 
degree inappropriate to the context. Mt. therefore interpolates 
between the two distinct thoughts his fourth verse: ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall humble himself like this little child, the same shall be 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’ But even this insertion 
does not fill the hiatus between z. 3 and v. 5. 

The exhortation in Mt.185 to receive the little child is 
immediately followed (z. 6) by the antithesis, ‘ But whoso shall 
cause one of these little onestostumble.’ This fits well enough, 
on the assumption that children are intended by the ‘little ones.’ 
In Mk. and Lk., however, the two thoughts are separated very 
unnaturally by the account of the miracle-worker ‘ who followeth 
not with us,’ and in Mk., too (941), by the promise of a reward 
for the cup of cold water—a promise which Mt. (1042) gives 
in a quite different connection, and there, moreover, using 
the expression ‘ these little ones,’ by whom, however, he under- 
stands (differently from 186) grown-up persons of low estate. 
To this promise there is appended in Mk. 9 42 the threatening 
against him who shall cause one of these little ones to stumble, 
quite fittingly—only, however, on the assumption that by ‘ these 
little ones’ we are to understand grown-up people of low estate, 
not children, as in Mt. 

Let us now endeavour to trace, genetically, the origin 
and growth of this remarkably complicated passage. 
In a source A were combined only those two parts which 
are common to all three gospels—to wit, the statement 
of the dispute among the disciples and of the placing of 
a child in the midst with the exhortation to receive him. 
But no conuection between them had been as yet 
established. This (primitive) form is found with least 
alteration in Lk. 946-484 ; in Mk. it is represented by 
933f. 367, in Mt. by 1817. 5 Ba added to it the 
promise of reward for the cup of water to a disciple 
(Mk. 941). Bé further added the threatening against 
him who shall cause a little one to stumble (Mk. 942).1 
C interpolated the story of the miracle-worker who 
followed not with the disciples. [Its distinctive character 
forbids the obvious course of assigning it to Be. Now, 
in Mk., only 938 392 40 answers to the form of the story 
in Lk. 949, The form of the whole pericope which 
arose through addition of this piece (without Mk. 9394), 
thus takes the place which in the usual nomenclature is 
given to original Mk. But on this occasion ‘ original 
Mk.’ has had not one literary predecessor merely, but 
two, or, should Ba be separated from Bé, three; and 
these write not, it is to be noted, independently of each 
other ; the one was continually making use of the other. 


Canonical Mt. rests upon A+B (or at least Bå, but 


1 Since Mt. 18 offers parallels only to what we have attributed 
to A+Bé, one might be inclined rather to attrihute to Ba the 
addition of Mk. 942 and to Bå that of Mk.94qr. If this were 
done it would have to be presupposed (what was left open, above, 
under a) that Ba and B mean two different authors. We 
should then have the advantage of being able to suppose that 
Mt. was acquainted with Ba, but not with Bó. At the same 
time, however, we should have to attribute Mk. 9 41 in that case 
rather to C, for on the previously mentioned presupposition it 
must remain equally possible that Ba and Bé together mean 
only one author. The hypothesis would, therefore, only become 
more complicated, Further, it is not probable that Mk. 942 
should have been introduced earlier than 94x. It is simpler, 
therefore, to suppase that Mt. knew Ba+Bé—in other words, 
Mk. 9 41 as well as Mk. 9 42, but that he dropped 9 4x because 
he had himself already reproduced the same thought in 10 42 
(cp § 121a). 
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surely also Ba: see last footnote). Mt. then, as stated 
above, changed the introduction in v. 1, and added his 
own v. 3f., so as to bring into mutual connection the 
dispute about precedence and the precept about receiving 
the child. Mt.’s v. 6, through its direct contiguity with 
v. 5 (instead of with 1042 which here ought to have been 
repeated as parallel to Mk. 941), underwent a change of 
meaning, to the effect that children, not grown-up 
persons, were meant. Lk. rests on A+C. He added 
9 484, ‘he that is least among you all, the same is great.’ 
This does not, indeed, come in appropriately after the 
precept about receiving a child; it would have found a 
place with greater fitness before this precept and after 
the statement of the disciples’ dispute, in other words 
between v. 47a and v. 474—7.e., at the very point where 
Mk. v. 35 introduces the same thought. Mk. rests 
upon A+ Ba+Bé+C. He adds on the one hand his 
v. 39, which Lk. would certainly not have passed over 
had he known it, and on the other hand his v. 35, 
containing so excellent a settlement of the precedence- 
dispute. Neither Mt. nor Lk. was acquainted with the 
verse or (as already said) they would not have omitted 
it or introduced something like it at a later place, as 
in Lk. v. 48%. 

It is certainly worthy of notice that Mk., by the in- 
sertion of v. 35, has produced the only doublet which he 
has (§ 121a@,n. 1). The circumstance that Jesus calls the 
disciples to him in v. 35 whilst in v. 33 f. he has already 
been questioning them, points also to the conclusion that 
the passage is composed from various pieces. 

(g) The successive contents of Mk. 41-34 and parallels 
(Mt. 181-35 ; Lk. 84-18) cannot possibly have been set 
down in any one gospel in their present order at one 
writing. Let us examine them. After the parable of 
the Sower, Jesus is alone with his disciples (Mk. 410= 
Mt. 13 ro= Lk. 89); so also when he explains the par- 
able (vv. 13-20= Mt. 13 r8-23 = Lk. 811-15). Nor is any 
hint given of his again addressing himself to the 
people ; yet we read in Mk. 433 / that he spoke openly 
to the people in parables (so also Mt. 1334), and 
that he gave his explanations to the disciples in private. 
There is ground, therefore, for supposing that in one 
source, A, there stood an uninterrupted series of parables, 
viz., all those which have parallels in Mt. (Mk. 41-9 
26-29 30-32—-in an older form as regards 26-29; see 
above, c); also the conclusion v. 33 Ba, on the 
strength of the concluding statement that when they 
were alone Jesus expounded all things to his dis- 
ciples, introduced Mk. 410 13 14-20;1 Bé the verses 21-25 
to the effect that one ought not to keep back know- 
ledge once gained of the meaning of a parable, but 
ought to spread it freely. C introduced 411. These 
verses to the effect that the parables were intended 
to conceal the meaning they contained from the people 
are in contradiction alike to v. 33f and to vv. 21-25, 
and are, moreover, impossible in the mouth of Jesus. 
What pleasure could he have had in his teaching if 
he had to believe his God-given task to be that of 
hiding from the people the truths of salvation? It 
is, therefore, utterly futile to make out forced con- 
nection between Mk. 410 and Mk. 411 f., by inter- 
preting to the effect that Jesus, when asked as to the 
meaning of the parables, in the first place, said, by 
way of introduction to his answer, that to the disciples it 
was given to apprehend the meaning, and then went on 
to tell them what it was. Moreover, Mk. 413 does not 
fit in with this connection. The verse is clearly a 
question in which Jesus expresses his astonishment at 
the small understanding of the disciples: ‘How? you 


1 In Mk. 4 10 the disciples ask concerning ‘the parables.’ The 
plural carries us back to what is said in Mk. 42 that Jesus spoke 
several]. The sense, therefore, can very well be that which Lk. 
(8 9) expresses more clearly though with reference to one parable 
only: they asked about the meaning of these parables. Were 
it the intention of Mk. to say like Mt.(13 10) that they asked 
about ene of the parables, then we must suppose that 
only Lk. has rightly preserved the thought of the source Ba. 
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do not understand this parable; how then shall you 
know all the parables?’ This astonishment again is 
out of place if Jesus in v. 11 f. has found nothing to be 
surprised at in the circumstance that the disciples needed 
to have the meaning first of all imparted tothem. The 
question is appropriate, therefore, only as a direct reply 
to v. 10, and furnishes a very good occasion for Jesus to 
decide to give them the interpretation (cp, further, § 
129 4,n.). Here also, as under (f), C takes the position 
which elsewhere is appropriate to original Mk., and here 
also there are two or three antecedent literary stages. D 
inserted the parable of the leaven (Mt. 1333 = Lk. 1320 f). 

Each of the three canonical gospels then rests upon 
A+Ba+Bé+C;) Mt., too, upon D. Mk. did not 
change the extent of vv. 10-13 (perhaps it was he who left 
out the -yvévac from v. 11; cp RV with AV), on the other 
hand he gave to vv. 21 f. a form which suits the applica- 
tion here made of the saying better than does that of Mt. 
and Lk. (see § 1194). Mt. and Lk., on the other hand, 
in order to be able to retain from C, Mk. 411 f., deleted 
the surprised question of Jesus in Mk. 413 (from Ba), 
because it was inappropriate after this insertion. 

. Moreover, Mt. has also so altered the question of the 
disciples (who in Mk. 410 and Lk. 89 ask as to the 
meaning of the parable) as to make it suit the answer 
which was first brought in from C: ‘to you it is given 
to understand the parables, but to the multitude it ts not 
given.’ It now runs in Mt. (1310); ‘ Why speakest thou 
to them in parables?’ But such a form of the question 
cannot have been the original one—for this reason, if 
for no other, that according to it, Jesus would have had 
no occasion to expound the parable to the disciples. 
Further, Mt. has in 1312 introduced a saying which in 
Bé at first came after the interpretation of the first par- 
able. We further see that he must have found difficulty 
in the assertion that the purpose (iva, Mk. 412) of the 
parables was to conceal the meaning they contained. 
He substitutes therefore: ‘For this cause do I speak to 
them in parables because (871) they see not and hear 
not.’ He thus puts in the foreground the defective 
understanding of the multitude as a fact with which 
Jesus must reckon. By what follows, however (v. 14), 
taken from Isaiah, he gives it clearly to be seen that he 
had before him an exemplar in which their not being 
understood was alleged as the purpose of the parables 
(see the ‘lest perchance,’ uý more, in 1315). Finally 
perhaps it was Mt. himself who added the interpretation 
of the parable of the Tares (not immediately after the 
parable, but at the end of the whole section that is 
parallel to Mk. 41-34; cp § 116a), and also the other 
parables 1336-52; possibly also v. 35. 

Still it is also permissible to suppose that only Mk. 41-9 334 
stood in A, but this makes little change in our construction as a 
whole ; it only becomes necessary in that case to postulate that 
Be added Mk. 4 26- -32. 

On the other hand, the mutual relation of sources can become 
still somewhat more complicated if Loman’s hypothesis regarding 
vv. 26-29 (see above, c) be combined with what has just been 
elaborated about Mk. 41-34. Yet it is possible to do this without 
multiplying the number of sources. We therefore refrain from 
introducing the hy yporh i in question, all the more because it 


might, as being of the nature of tendency-criticism, call forth 
special objections. 


(4) Finally, it has to be pointed out that even the 
doublets might be used to give probability to the com- 
posite character of the logia. In § 121 @ they have been 
employed to show that Mt. and Lk. alike draw from 
two sources. For the most part these were, on the one 
hand Mk. (or original Mk.), and on the other the logia. 
Only, it happens by no means infrequently that both 
places in which Mt. has the same saying are generally 
traced to the logia. What would seem to follow for 
this would be that the writer of the logia himself made 


1 Asregards Bb—i.e., Mk. 4 21-25—it is possible to suppose that 
Lk. (8 18) may have omitted v. 246 because he already had it in 
6 38, and that Mr. may have omitted all these verses because he 
also had them all elsewhere in one place or another (5 15 10 26 
7 2 633)—the last, in particular, in the very pericope with which 
we are now dealing (13 12). 
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use of two sources. Now, we are not inclined to carry 
back Mt. 716=20 to two sources from which the logia 
drew, but prefer to regard the repetition as an express 
and deliberate accentuation of the statement upon which 
stress is here laid. But we do in all seriousness adduce 
Mt. 1013=1124 (‘more tolerable for Sodom’), 717= 
1233 (the tree and its fruits), as well as the utterances of 
John which are also afterwards put into the mouth of 
Jesus (37 =2333, ‘ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye 
escape’; 310=719, ‘every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire’). 

What has been said above as to sources of sources has 
far-reaching consequences. 

(a) If it holds good even partially, then most of the 
hypotheses hitherto put forward as to the origin of the 
gospels can no longer be maintained. 
For, in that case, in original Mk., or 
the logia, or whatever be the name 
given to the sources immediately pre- 
ceding our canonical gospels, we are no longer dealing 
with the earliest written compositions each produced 
by a writer working independently without written 
sources, and the canonical authors were not dependent 
(as used to be supposed) on these writers alone, but 
had at their disposal also the sources of these sources, 
It is no longer possible to control them in every detail, 
to ask what exemplar they had and why they made this, 
that, or the other change. On the other hand, the 
thesis that an ancient-seeming saying if it occurs in a 
writing that can be shown to be relatively young can have 
no claim to an early origin, must be wholly given up. 

(2) The first impression one derives from the new 
situation thus created is, that by it the solution of the 
synoptical problem which appeared after so much toil 
to have been brought so near, seems suddenly removed 
again to an immeasurable distance. For science, how- 
ever, it is not altogether amiss if from time to time it is 
compelled to dispense with the lights it had previously 
considered clear enough, and to accustom itself to a new 
investigation of its objects in the dark. Possibly it may 
then find that it has got rid of certain false appearances 
under which things had formerly been viewed. In this 
particular instance, it finds itself no longer under com- 
pulsion to assign a given passage to no other source 
than either to the logia, or to original Mk., or to some 
other of the few sources with which it had hitherto 
been accustomed to deal. The great danger of any 
hypothesis lies in this, that it sets up a number of quite 
general propositions on the basis of a limited number 
of observations, and then has to find these propositions 
justified, come what may.! 

(c) On the other hand, signs have for some consider- 
able time not been wanting that scholars were on the 
way to recognition of the new situation just described. 
It is not only Scholten and Wittichen who have postu- 
lated a tolerably complicated genealogy for the gospels, 
with Proto-, Deutero-, Trito-Mk., and the like; even 
those critics also who are confident in the adequacy of 
the usual hypotheses are often found reckoning with the 
possibility — or even probability — that writings like 
original Mk., or the logia, whether in the course of 
transcription, or at the hands of individual owners, may 
have received additions or alterations whenever any one 
believed himself to be acquainted with a better tradition 
upon any point. The possibility is taken into account, 
in like manner, that canonical Mk. in particular does 
not lie before us in the form in which it lay before those 
who came immediately after him; possible corruptions 


129. Inferences 
for gospel- 
criticism. 


1 Let one example suffice. Mk.413—the verse which was 
found so helpful in § 128 g—is regarded by Feine and others as 
an addition by canonical,” because it is in point of fact in- 
consistent with 411, and these two verses, since they occur 
in all three gospels, must be ascribed to the ‘source '—that is to 
say, to the only source with which one allows oneself to reckon, 
whether we call it with Feine, ‘original Mk.,’ or, with B. 
Weiss, ‘logia.’ If one could only tell how it was that canonical 
Mk. came to add this verse ! 
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of the text,! glosses and the like, have to be considered. 
Another element in the reckoning is that already our 
oldest MSS of the gospels have latent in them many 
examples of transference from the text of one gospel 
into that of another, examples similar to those which 
we can quite distinctly observe in many instances when 
the TR is confronted with these same witnesses. 

It may be that an older form of Mk., or of original 
Mk., or of the logia, whose differences from our 
present gospels are so limited in range and so little 
intended, can hardly, strictly speaking, deserve the 
name of a special source, the general contents and 
arrangement being so much alike ; yet the effect, in its 
bearing on the character of the text in its details, is pre- 
cisely the same as if we actually were to assume such a 
source. For in particular cases it is not possible for 
us to rely upon a text as lying before us or as capable 
of being more or less easily reconstructed, and so to judge 
of the changes that have been made by the canonical 
evangelists ; we have to reckon with an immense range 
of possibilities and thus security of judgment is lost. 

Lastly, scholars are also beginning to remember that the 
evangelists did not need to draw their material from books alone, 
but that from youth up they were acquainted with it from oral 
narration and could easily commit it to writing precisely in this 
form in either case—whether they had it before them in no 
written form, or whether they had it in different written form. 
In this matter again we are beginning to be on our guard against 
the error of supposing that in the synoptical prohlem we have 
to reckon merely with given quantities, or with such as can be 
easily ascertained. 


(d) From the point just reached to the recognition of 
sources of sources differing not only in text but also in 
extent, order, and tendency is always, it is true, a real 
step. Yet the distinction is after all but a fluid one. By 
mere additions it is possible to give a writing a tendency, 
which without these does not exist in it (8§ 109 4, 110, 
112). It is essentially by the introduction of additional 
touches that, as we have seen in § 128 a-g, the highly- 
complicated production, the disentanglement of which 
now causes so much difficulty, was produced out of a 
simple combination of related, or at least not mutually 
inconsistent, pericopes. And each intermediate stage in 


the process at one time had currency as a gospel writing | 


and served as a basis for further developments. But if 
this consideration is taken seriously, it becomes in- 
creasingly impossible to hold—what any one occupying 
the standpoint of c would wish to hold in spite of every 
concession to the actual state of the facts—namely, that 
the man to whom, whether by tradition or by the voice 
of some scholar, the authorship of the latest recognisable 
form of such a pre-canonical writing is ascribed, can 
also be regarded as the author of the earliest of these 
forms, Of the man who has made such manifest 
changes in the few places that still allow us to follow 
him in the process, it will be only safe to assume that 
he treated other passages also in the same way, only 
that we no longer have the means of detecting it. In 
that case, however, and still more certainly where there is 
individual ‘tendency,’ his writing must be regarded as 
a new work in so far as in this class of litcrature ‘new- 
ness’ can be spoken of at all; it cannot be treated as 
merely another form of its predecessor. From 
this point of view we shall be able to give its full 
force to Lk.’s prologue, according to which many authors 
had already undertaken in an independent way to draw 
up in writing (this is the force of the expression 
dvardgac0at, cp § 153, n. 2) an account of the life of 
Jesus. But Schleiermacher’s view of the ‘ narratives’ 
(denyHoecs) (§ 124 a) also in this way comes to its rights ; 
for doubtless there must have been quite short notes also 
as well as narratives of a more comprehensive character 
($$ 37, 64, 85), and yet these also can have had their 
influence on the subsequent form of individual pericopes. 
The reconstruction of original Mk. and of the logia, of 

1 Forexample, that Lk., according to 9 7 (‘it was said by some’), 
still read in Mt. 6 14 čAeyov instead of čAeyev (the present reading), 


while Mt. already, on account of this last reading, regarded Mk. 
6 16 as a mere repetition and therefore left it ont. 
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their arrangement and even of their very words—to 
which so much acuteness has been devoted—loses 
greatly in interest as soon as these writings are regarded, 
not as the earliest, but only as intermediate steps. In 
the same measure does one gain insight into the diffi- 
culty of the problem, and the lesson of caution in dealing 
with it. For further reasons for the view here taken of 
the situation see §§ 148 f., 153. 

(e) On the other hand, however, certain difficulties 
become easier to deal with. We can now, for example, 
offer an explanation of the passage in Mt. 2323a, so 
friendly to the Pharisees, and of all the Jewish-particu- 
laristic passages in § 112 a, d, which it is impossible to 
ascribe to Jesus, and also even, whatever the inter- 
mediate stages may have been, of the legalistic Mt. 518 f. 
(§ 128 e); they are attributable to a Judaistic redaction 
which the logia underwent before they were made use 
of, and (according to § 112 6) altered to an opposite 
sense, by Mt. The character of the original logia 
becomes in this way more uniform and more in accord- 
ance with the free attitude of Jesus towards the law, and 
one can understand better how it was that this attitude 
of his was successfully transmitted, whereas all record 
of it might very easily have dropped out of sight had the 
first transmitter already been so Judaistically minded. 

By way of appendix the question of late so keenly 
discussed—viz., as to the influence which the undeniable 
130. Semitic ae that Jesus spoke Aramaic may have 

original. ad upon the formation of the gospels— 

may here be appropriately considered. 
(a) If Papias was right in his assertion regarding Mt. 
(see § 65), this influence would have been very great. 
But our gospels were from the first written in Greek 
—even the genealogy in Mt. 11-17,! as well as that in 
Lk. 323-38, which contains (v. 36) the name of CAINAN 
(g.v.,2), met with only in the LXX. In fact, even in what 
we find reason for tracing back to the logia, the quota- 
tions are, at least in a quite preponderating number of 
cases, taken from the LXX (cp especially 44 where the 
original in Dt. 83 supplies no basis for uari). It is 
precisely the author of canonical Mt. who oftenest 
gives the quotations from the Hebrew (Hawkins, 123- 
127), and who could not have given such quotations as, 
eg., 215 23 817 279 f. after the LXX at all; but the 
allegation that his book is a translation from a Semitic 
original breaks down on the fact that it also nevertheless 
follows the LXX, and that, too, exactly in passages 
which would not have been available had the Hebrew 
original been followed. 

Only the mistranslation ‘ virgin ’ (rap@évos, cp MARY [MOTHER 
oF Jesus]) made it possible to adduce (in Mt. 122 f.) Is. 7143 
only the omission of the second member to ‘in the desert’ (ev 
TH epu) in the Hebrew parallelism in Is. 40 3 (6) made it pos- 
sible to bring these words, in Mt. 83, into relation with what 
precedes instead of with what follows, and thus to find in the 
words a prediction of one crying in the wilderness, though in 
Isaiah the crier is of course not in the wilderness, where no one 
could have heard him, but in the midst of the exiled Israelites 
in Babylon. In Ps. 83 it is only the LXX that speaks of ‘ praise’ 
in the sense in which Mt. 21 r6 finds it here. Further ‘ Hosanna’ 
(òravvá) in 219 with the dative is regarded as a cry of devotion 
— Praise,’ ‘ Vivat’—which is not reconcilable with the true 
understanding of the original passage (see Hosanna ; cp Dal- 
man, Worte Jesu, 1 180-182). 

(6) The language of Mk. Hebraizes still more strongly 
than does that of Mt. Nevertheless, the combinations 
of Allen (Æxpos., 1900, 1436-443) do not prove that the 
evangelist wrote Aramaic, but only that he wrote a kind 
of Jewish Greek that he had derived from a reading of 
the LXX. Lk. also has Hebraisms, not only in chaps. 
1f but elsewhere as well, and not only where he is 
dependent on Mk. or Mt. but also where he had no 
exemplar before him (as, for example, often ‘and it 
came to pass,’ kal éyévero; see Hawkins, 30), and yet 
no one holds Lk.'s writing to be a translation of a 
Semitic original, Is. 403 (Mk.13) could not possibly 
be cited in an Aramaic writing (see above, a). 

1 See Allen, Zx/. T, '99, pp. 135-137. Against his further 


assertion that the genealogy was constructed by the author 
of the entire Gospel, see, however, Mary (MOTHER oF JESUS). 
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Just as little can the very small number of variants—partl 
Lucan in character—in D and old Latin translations, whic 
Blass (Phil. of Gospels, ’98, pp. 190-218) does not regard as 
traceable to transcribers, be held to show that the entire gospel 
of Mk. was written in Aramaic and translated into Greek in 
different ways, or even—as Blass formulates the hypothesis— 
that Luke, the companion of Paul, himself before he wrote the 
third gospel, revised and published a bad Greek translation of 
the Aramaic Mk., on which account it was that afterwards he 
omitted much of it from his own book, not wishing to exceed 
the ordinary limits of a papyon roll. Elsewhere (see Acts, 
§ 17) it has been shown with what independence the text has 
been dealt with in D and its allied MSS. Least of all can 
Blass's hypothesis seek support in the contention that Lk. 
shows little verhal coincidence with Mk. This fact (so far as it 
is a fact) can of course be sufficiently explained by the linguistic 
character of Mk., which Lk. regarded as admitting of improve- 
ment. Whether Mk.’s linguistic imperfections are due, to 
translation from the Aramaic is a quite separate question. 
Finally, there are no grounds for the conjecture of Blass that 
the Aramaic original document dealing with the earliest his- 
tory of the church in Jerusalem, which is held to have been used 
by Lk. in Acts 1-12 (on this point, see Acts, § 17 [#.], col. 56) 
was written by Mark, and that he will on this account have written 
the gospel also in Aramaic—notwithstanding that, according to 
Papias, he was Peter’s interpreter and that he has so many Latin 
words (§ 108). 

(c) A written source still older than the logia or Mk. 
(or original Mk. : see § 148, end) may have been 
written in Aramaic. A writing in Hebrew (§ 117) is 
not wholly impossible but certainly quite improbable. 
There seems to have been a Hebrew original in the 
case of the Psalms of Solomon (see APOCALYPTIC, 
§ 83). But here the ruling pattern may have been 
that of the OT psalms, and perhaps also in Pompey’s 
time Hebrew was somewhat more generally in use than 
it came to be roo years afterwards. It is not very 
helpful to suggest that people would have been 
naturally inclined to treat of the sacred subjects of 
the gospel history in the sacred language. The masses 
did not understand Hebrew (see ARAMAIC, § 5), and 
vet gospel writings, unless they were to miss the purpose 
for which they were written, had to be adapted to the 
intelligence even of the least instructed. 

(d) The gain from recourse to the theory of such an 
original is in the first place this, that certain Greek 
expressions will then admit of explanation as being 
errors of translation. Once made, sueh errors could 
very well pass on without change from one Greek 
writing to a second and to a third. But it will be at 
once obvious that such an explanation can have im- 
portance only in regard to particular passages, not in 
regard to the origin of the gospels as complete books. 

Nor even for this purpose is it necessary to aim at retrans- 
lation of whole sentences, a process which will always offer 
room for new error; all that will be required will be that we 
should discover the individual words or expressions from which 
the error can possibly have arisen.! As an instance we may 
point to Wellhausen’s 457 (Lk. 11 41), which may equally as well 
mean ‘purify’ as ‘give alms,’ dére €Aequogvrny ; the sense will 
then be the same as in Lk. 11 39, and in the parallel Mt. 2325 7, 
and thus the character given to the passage in § 110 will be 
changed. 

(e) Another advantage will be that the consideration 
of an Aramaic or Hebrew original will aid in determining 
as to the meaning and use of important or difficult 
words and ideas in the NT. A very familiar example 
occurs in the snp which Jerome found in the gospel of 
the Hebrews for émiovcvos in Mt. 611, and which is 
assuredly right (see Winer®), § 16, 34; and ep Lorp’s 
PRAYER). But it must be said that the recent recourse 
had to Aramaie in this field of research has already had 
some very infelicitous results. 

Thus Lietzmann,?2 Wellhausen,’ and others assert that Jesus 
used the word ‘son of Man’ only in the sense of ‘man’ gener- 
ally (cp $ 116d, n.), but did not apply it to himself in that of 
‘Messiah’; in this last sense, they maintain, it was only taken 
by the evangelists from the Apocalyptic literature, and so came 


l Cp Wellh. in Nachr. d, Gesellsch. d. Wissensch, zu 
Göttingen, 95, pp- 11 4; Arnold Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 
*96; Nestle, Phriologica Sacra, ’96. 

2 Der Menschensohn, '96; also Theol, Arbeiten aus dem 
Rheinischen wissensch. Predigerverein, neue Folge, Hft. 2, ’99. 

3 ZJG) 381; and Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, 6,'99, pp. 194-215 
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to he introduced into the gospel history.!_ But Dalman in his 
turn (p. 159) disputes the genuineness of the words ‘not the son 
but only the Father’ (Mk.1332; cp Mt. 2436), on the ground 
that in the time of Jesus these expressions were not customary 
without additions such as ‘my [son],’ ‘of God,’ ‘my [Father].’ 
As if the meaning they express could not possibly, nevertheless, 
have come from Jesus, and only the form of expression be due 
to the later use assumed by Dalman (cp § 139). 


III. CREDIBILITY OF THE SYNOPTICS. 


The investigation of the mutual relationships between 
the synoptic gospels has in itself a scientific interest 
131. Funda- and can therefore be carried on with 
interest even by the student for whom 
mental tL: i 
cons deratiornà the credibility of the gospels is a matter 
* of comparative indifference. Still, in 
the end the answer to this question is the goal of every 
research in this field. The question is often, however, 
still handled quite unseientifically. Thus, many still 
think themselves entitled to aceept as historically true 
everything written in the gospels which cannot be 
shown by explicit testimony to be false. Others pay 
deference at least to the opinion that a narrative gains 
in eredibility if found in all three gospels (as if in such 
a case all were not drawing from one source); and 
with very few exceptions all critics fall into the very 
grave error of immediately accepting a thing as true as 
soon as they have found themselves able to trace it to a 
‘source.’ ; 

Once we have freed ourselves from the dominion of 
such fallacies it cannot but seem unfortunate that the 
decision as to the credibility of the gospel narratives 
should be made to depend upon the deterinination of 
a problem so difficult and perhaps insoluble as the 
synoptieal is. It would accordingly be a very im- 
portant gain if we could find some means of making it 
in some measure at least independent of this. Such 
means have already been hinted at above (§§ 27, n. 1, 
and 34, n. 2). 

The examination of the credibility must from the 
beginning be set about from two opposite points of 
view. On the one hand, we must set on one side every- 
thing which for any reason arising either from the 
substanee or from considerations of literary criticism 
has to be regarded as doubtful or as wrong; on the 
other hand, one must make search for all such data, as 
from the nature of their contents cannot possibly on 
any account be regarded as inventions. 

When a profane historian finds before him a historical 
document whieh testifies to the worship of a hero un- 
known to other sources, he attaches first and fore- 
most importance to those features which cannot be 
deduced merely from the fact of this worship, and he 
does so on the simple and sufficient ground that they 
would not be found in this souree unless the author had 
met with them as fixed data of tradition. The same 
fundamental principle may safely be applied in the case 
of the gospels, for they also are all of them written by 
worshippers of Jesus. We now have accordingly the 
advantage—which cannot be appreciated too highly— 
of being in a position to recognise something as being 
worthy of belief even without being able to say, or even 
being called on to inquire, whether it comes from 
original Mk., from logia, from oral tradition, or from 
any other quarter that may be alleged. ‘The relative 
priority becomes a matter of indifference, because the 
absolute priority—that is, the origin in real tradition— 
is certain. In such points the question as to credi- 
bility becomes independent of the synoptical question. 
Here the clearest cases are those in which only one 
evangelist, or two, have data of this class, and the 
second, or third, or both, are found to have taken 
oceasion to alter these in the interests of the reverence 
due to Jesus. 

If we discover any such points—even if only a few— 

1 See on the other side Schmiedel, Prot. Monatshefte, '98, 
pp. 252-267 291-308; Muirhead, Æx. T, Nov. ‘99, pp. 62-65; 

alman, Worte Jesu, 1191-219. 
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they guarantee not only their own contents, but also 
much more. For in that case one may also hold as 
credible all else which agrees in character with these, 
and is in other respects not open to suspicion. Indeed 
the thoroughly disinterested historian must recognise it 
as his duty to investigate the grounds for this so great 
reverence for himself which Jesus was able to call forth ; 
and he will then, first and foremost, find himself led to 
recognise as true the two great facts that Jesus had 
compassion for the multitude and that he preached with 
power, not as the scribes (Mt. 936 729). Let us, then, 
proceed to test in the two ways indicated some of the 
leading points in the synoptic gospels. 

The chronological framework must be classed among 
the most untrustworthy elements in the gospels. 

only are the data often quite vague—a 
a defect for which we could not blame the 
ihimoweik evangelists if they had no precise in- 
* formation; often also it is impossible 
to have any confidence, when Mt. so frequently says 
‘then’ (7é7e), ‘on that day’ (év éxeivy 779 huépg), or the 
like, or when Mk. says 'straightway’ (ev@vs), that the 
event really followed on what immediately precedes it 
in the narrative. Were we to take the evangelists 
literally, an enormous number of events would have 
to be compressed within the limits of certain days (e.g., 
Mt, 1215-1352), and there would be only a very 
moderate number of days of the public ministry of Jesus 
with regard to which any events are recorded atall. Of 
the six time-determinations in Lk. 3:1 /—manifestly 
brought together with great care—only the first three 
can be regarded as free from exception. Philip ruled 
over Trachonitis and other territories, but only over a 
small portion of Iturzea. The office of high priest was 
never filled by two persons at the same time; it is 
Caiaphas who ought to have been named, whilst Annas 
held the office from 6 to 15 A.D. On LYSANIAS see that 
article. The statement about the census of Quirinius 
in 2: f. is quite erroneous (see CHRONOLOGY, § 59/., 
QUIRINIUS, also above, § 22, last footnote). But the 
data are often even in direct contradiction to each other. 
In Mt. 8-12 especially, matters stand in a quite different 
chronological connection from that which they have in 
Mk. and Lk. (§ 116a). Or the mother and brethren of 
Jesus come, in Mk. 33: and Mt. 1246, after the discourse 
about Beelzebub, in Lk. 819 after the great parable- 
discourse (see further § 18, begin. ). 

The case is no better with the order of the narratives. 
(a) A large number of sayings of Jesus have been placed 

133. Order of together by Mt. in five longer dis- 

the narrative, USS which on each occasion he 

closes with the formula referred to in 
§ 127 (a, y). Among these are included, for example, 
a series of seven woes upon the Pharisees, 2313-36, a 
series of seven parables, 131-52, and a series of six 
theses in correction of the law (521-48; § 34, n. 1; 
Hawkins, 131-135). Lk. has arranged in two similar 
large groups—the so-called small and large interpola- 
tions, 620-83 and 951-1814—material partly the same 
as, and partly different from, that of Mt. 

The greater interpolation—the narrative of what is known as 
the Samaritan journey—can make no claim to historicity. In the 
midst of it we find (101 and 17) the mission of the seventy and 
their return, (1331) the warning against the plots of Herod 
Antipas, who ruled over Galilee only, not Samaria, (141) a feast 
in the house of a Pharisee, who can hardly have lived in 
Samaria, and (1711) the statement that Jesus was on the 
borders of Galilee and Samaria, which yet he had already 
passed (951) in his journey to Jerusalem. 

(2) But even outside of these compiled discourses the 
order of narration is often such as to suggest the sus- 
picion that it has been determined by the nature of 
the contents. ‘The rubbing of the ears of corn and 
the healing of the man with the withered hand (Mk. 
223-36) are related the one immediately after the 
other, only because both occurrences showed Jesus in 
conflict with the law of the Sabbath. Or are we to 
believe that the two or three men—the whole number 
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recorded in the gospels (Mt. 819-22 Lk. 957-62)—who 
asked of Jesus to be admitted to the number of his 
disciples, all presented themselves at one and the same 
moment—viz., when he was about to take ship across 
the Sea of Galilee, or, according to Lk., at one and 
the same point in the journey through Samaria? Com- 
pare, further, the wholly different order in which the 
events in Mt. 8-P2 (§ 116) are given as compared with 
Mk. and Lk., with the result that (e.g. ) the choice of the 
apostles comes to be placed immediately before their 
sending-out (102-4), and the series of miracles before 
the arrival of the messengers from the Baptist (§ 137 a). 

(c) In many cases it is not so much for the sake of 
the order, but simply for the sake of a word, that 
certain sayings of Jesus are brought into contiguity with 
others ; thus, Mk. 942-48 are brought together only by 
the idea of ‘stumbling-block’ (cxavédadifew), vv. 48 
and 492 only by that of fire, vv. 49% and so only by that 
of salt, Lk. 1133-36 only by that of light, 1824 f. only by 
that of the door. But what is said with regard to 
these things is in each case quite different, and he does 
no honour to Jesus who believes himself in duty bound 
to prove that the Master gave forth in one breath utter- 
ances so utterly disconnected. 

(d) In other places there is manifest lack of clear 
appreciation of the situation. The prohibition—which 
certainly comes from Jesus himself and is no mere in- 
vention of the evangelists—against making known a 
deed of healing wrought by him, a prohibition still 
found in Mt. 84 930, would be utterly futile if, previously 
(423 f.) and simultaneously (935), Jesus had healed whole 
crowds of sick persons. In 1216 the prohibition is laid 
even upon a great multitude of persons healed at one and 
the same time. But we find the same thing also in the 
parallel Mk. 312 and even in 134=WLk. 441; and here 
also follows the same prohibition laid upon individuals 
(Mk. 144= Lk. 514 Mk. 826). 

(e) In Mk. one is very willingly disposed to recognise 
an appropriate arrangement of the events of the public 
ministry of Jesus as a whole. It is certainly the fact 
that his first chapter gives the impression that the public 
activity of Jesus may actually have begun in the manner 
here related. But so far as the rest of the gospel is 
concerned, little confidence can be placed even in Mk.’s 
order. In saying this, we lay no stress on the assertion 
of Papias (see § 65) that he set down the deeds and 
words of Jesus without order; for Papias may very well 
have been judging of that order with Mt. as his standard. 
Nor can we accept the view of B. Weiss, that Mk. in- 
tended by his frequent use of the imperfect to convey 
that he is narrating not individual deeds of Jesus but 
only the sort of things that he was in the habit of doing, 
as for example in 42.! The whole sum, however, of 
separate events in Galilee (miracles, discourses, and the 
like) has so comparatively little that is characteristic, 
and their order—for a writer who wrote only for the 
glorification of Jesus and not for a laboriously exact 
account of his biography—was of so comparatively 
little importance, that it would not be safe for us to rely 
on them with any confidence whatever. In one point 
Mk. has a superiority over Mt. and Lk. ; in 72431 he 
records a journey of Jesus to Tyre and Sidon, in other 
words, a long distance abroad. So also the journey to 
Cæsarea Philippi recorded by him (827) in common 
with Mt. (1613) signifies for him a noteworthy epoch 
in the public life of Jesus {§ 135). See further § 1458. 

The alleged situations in which the recorded utter- 
ances of Jesus were spoken can by no means be implicitly 
accepted. Was the Lord’s Prayer 
given in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 
69-13), or at the special request of the 
disciples (Lk. 111-4)? Did Jesus de- 
liver the Sermon on the Mount to his disciples (Mt. 5x 


134. Occasions 
of utterances 
of Jesus. 


1 As against this view of B. Weiss see Feine, JPT, '87, pp. 
45-57; 773 88, pp. 405; Holtzmann, id7d., '78, pp. 168-171, 
with Weiss’s reply, pp. 583-585. 
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Lk. 620), or was it heard by the multitudes (Mt. 728 Lk. 
71)? Fora whole series of utterances of Jesus Lk. has 
assigned occasions of which Mk. and Mt. know nothing 
(e.g., 918 ll2g 37 f 1241 1323 1415 25 151 ff 175 37 
1911). Even where an utterance of Jesus recurs more 
than once in the gospels—and we may be certain that 
he repeated himself much oftener than is recorded (§ 
145 @)—they yet afford us not the slightest guarantee 
that the repetition took place precisely at the point at 
which they place it. 

The saying about the light under a bushel is found in three 
different connections. In Mk. 421 and Lk. 816 the light is the 
interpretation of the parables Jesus had spoken (see § 119a)— 
manifestly a very special application of a thonght of very much 
wider scope. In Lk. 1133 che saying comes after the sentence 
which affirms that in the person of Jesus a greater than Jonah is 
present ; here, then, the light can only be Jesus himself. In 
this connection, however, it is impossible to carry through the 
most obvious meaning of the saying that one oxgé? not to put 
the light under a bushel. Moreover we find in 1134 a saying 
added only on account of the verbal suggestion (§ 133¢}—that 
the light of the body is the eye. Once more, then, it is not 
likely that the saying belongs to this place. In Mt. 5 14-16 two 
different representations are combined; the disciples are er- 
horted to let their light shine, the city set on the hill on the other 
hand shines of itself. By the light the disciples are here meant, 
but the opening words, ‘ye are the light of the world,’ can easily 
have been framed on the model of the preceding sentence, ‘ye 
are the salt of the earth,’ and that, too, for the first time by Mt., 
for the two sentences can hardly have stood together in one 
source since in Mk. and in Lk. they are given in two quite dis- 
tinct places. Thus in no one passage have we any security that 
we are in possession of the original connection of the saying, and it 
would be just as conceivable that it may have been spoken by 
Jesus when one of his followers, concerned about his safety, had 
besought him, as Peter on one occasion (Mt. 16 22) did, to spare 
himself and not expose himself to danger—in fact very much as 
in Jn.94/, only without the specifically Johannine meaning of 
the word. See, further, Hawkins, 129-131; Wernle, 210% 

In the case of an eye-witness the recollection of an 
event associates itself readily with that of a definite 

place, but for those who are not eye- 
Be ee witnesses this has much less interest. In 
p * Lk. 918 Peter's confession is not made at 
Cæsarea Philippi; indeed, the evangelist knows nothing 
about a journey thither at all (§ 116a, end). The 
leper was cleansed according to Mt. 81 f. after Jesus had 
finished his Sermon on the Mount, but according to 
Lk. (512) a considerable time before that, when Jesus 
was ‘in one of the cities,’ similarly as in Mk. 1 40. 

On the return from his first journey abroad (to Tyre and 
Sidon) Jesus, according to Mk. 7 31, arrives at the eastern shore 
of the Sea of Galilee, according to Mt. 15 29 (if we are to take 
the most obvious meaning of the words), at the western. After 
the feeding of the 4000 both evangelists agree in saying that he 
crossed the lake ; but according to Mk. 8 10 the crossing is to the 
west shore, according to Mt. 1539 it is to the east. Then follows 
a new crossing, after which the apprehension about want of 
bread arises in Mk. 813% on the eastern shore, in Mt. 165 on the 
western. The two routes coalesce according to Mk.827 Mt. 
1613 only when Cæsarea is reached—unless we are to assume 
that Mt., in what precedes, means the same localities as Mk. 
and has only expressed himself misleadingly (cp § 112 4). 

As for persons—neither the names of the women at 
the cross (see CLOPAS, § 2) nor even the names of the 
twelve disciples (Mt. 102-4 Mk. 316-19 Lk. 614-16) are 
given in two places alike (see APOSTLE). On the 
divergence between Mt. 99 on the one hand and Mk. 214 
and Lk. 527 on the other, see LEv1 and MATTIEW. 

Several of the reported sayings of Jesus clearly bear 
the impress of a time which he did not live to see. The 

ile rec ut taking up one’s cross 
136. Conditions Precept abo SME 

: and following Jesus (Mt. 1038 1624) 

belonging toa : ; A 
inter time is certainly not to be explained by 
` pointing out that the sight of con- 
demned persons carrying their crosses to the place of 
execution was a familiar one; for in that spectaele the 
most important element of all was wanting—that of 
innocence. The words in question cannot have taken 
their present shape till after the death of Jesus. Ex- 
hortations as to how to behave in times of persecution 
(Mk. 139-13) he ean hardly have found it necessary to 
give so early, for, however numerous his followers may 
have been, he formed in his lifetime no definite com- 
munity outside the bonds of the Jewish religion, and 
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still less a church. It was therefore also in the lifetime 
of Jesus hardly possible that his followers should be 
expelled from the synagogue in the manner spoken of in 
Lk. 622, and still less so that they should be expelled on 
account of the name of ‘ Christian ’ (see CHRISTIAN, § 1). 
The graduated order of procedure against an erring 
brother (Mt. 1815-17) is much more easily explained 
when transplanted to a later time. In the mouth of 
Jesus it is, at all events, intelligible only if by ecclesia 
(éxxAnola) we understand not the Christian but the 
Jewish local community. But also the authority con- 
ferred in the verse immediately following (1818), 
‘Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven,’ could never have been given by Jesus 
either to the apostles or, what the context leaves open, 
to his followers in general, still less to Peter to whom it 
is limited in 1619 (cp BINDING AND LoosiING). Still 
more 1618 is open to serious question, quite apart from 
other reasons, on account of the word ceclestza, and 
because the verse is wanting in Tatian'’s Diatessaron. 
Into the discourse on the occasion of the mission of the 
disciples special precepts have been introduced, of a sort 
which canonly owe their origin to later missionary practice 
taught by painful experience (e.g., Mt.101113). The 
baptismal precept to baptize in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit (Mt. 28 19) is questionable, 
not only because, according to the older accounts, the 
risen Jesus was only seen, not heard (§ 138¢), but also 
because, according to the NT throughout, baptism was 
only in the name of Jesus (Rom. 63 Gal. 327 Acts 238 
816 1048 195 1 Cor.611 113; even in Hermas also; 
Vis. iii. 73). The Trinitarian formula is met with first 
in Justin (.4f0/. 161) and in the Didaché (71). So also, 
if Jesus had enjoined the mission to the Gentiles on the 
original apostles, as is stated in Mt. 2819, it would be a 
practical impossibility to understand, how they, or their 
followers, could have withstood Paul so hotly upon this 
very point. 

It would clearly be wrong, in an investigation such as 
the present, to start from any such postulate or axiom 
as that ‘miracles’ are impossible. At 


Rees the same time, on the other hand, some 
3 doubt as to the accuracy of the accounts 
narratives. 


cannot fail to arise in the mind even of 
the stoutest believer in miracles when he observes such 
points as the following :—(a) How contradictory they 
are. In Mk. 13234 al the sick were brought to Jesus 
and he healed some , in || Mt. 816 they brought many and 
he healed a@//, in || Lk. 440 they brought aé/ and he healed 
all, as also in Mt. 424. In Mk.37f. 10a great multi- 
tude followed him and he healed many, in || Mt. 1215 
many followed and he healed a//. According to this the 
view of the evangelist must have been that he was 
followed exclusively by sick persons. According to 
what is said in § 133 d@ not only the early date but the 
historicity altogether of those healings ez masse must be 
held to be doubtful. Before the feeding of 
the 5000, in Mk. (634) Jesus teaches the multitude ; in 
Mt. (1414) he heals their sick; in Lk. (911) he does 
both. At the beginning of his journey to Jerusalem, 
according to Mk. (101), Jesus feaches the multitude ; 
according to Mt. (192) he deals them. According to 
Lk. (721) Jesus heals a number of sick— possessed 
and blind—in the presence of the messengers of the 
Baptist, and immediately before this he ratses the 
widow's son at Nain (711-17); Mt. knows nothing of 
this, and Mk. as litte (the message of the Baptist is 
wholly wanting in Mk.). But on the other hand Mt. 
records as before this date not only the healing of a 
leper (81-4) and of a paralytic (91-8), as does Mk. 140- 
212= Lk. 512-26, but also the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus (918-26), and the healing of two blind men (9 27- 
31), and of a dumb man possessed with a devil (cwo@dés : 
9 32-34)—healings which in Lk. are all brought in as 
having been wrought after the message of the Baptist 
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(840-56 18 35-43 1114-16). Thus each of the two evan- 
gelists secured that the messengers of the Baptist should 
be able to hear of miracles of most various kinds as 
wrought by Jesus (Mt. 115=Lk. 722) ;1 but each has 
done so in a different way. After the cleansing of the 
temple, Jesus, according to Mt. (2114), heals blind 
and lame there; of this Mk. and Lk. know nothing. 
Similarly in 2852 f. he alone reports the resurrection of 
many dead persons on the death of Jesus. On the 
other hand, Mt. (2617-20) describes the preparation of 
the Passover meal without presupposing any super- 
natural knowledge on the part of Jesus as is done in 
Mk. (1412-17) and Lk. (227-14). Lk. alone knows not 
only of the miracles reported in 711-17 21, but also of 
the healing of the woman with the spirit of infirmity, of 
the man with the dropsy, of the ten lepers, and of the 
high priest's servant's ear, as also of the fact of 
Peter's miraculous draft (1310-17 141-6 17 11-19 22 50 f. 
51-11). In the last two cases the silence of Mt. and 
Mk. is all the more significant as they give a quite 
precise account of the very oecurrences in the midst 
of which a miracle, according to Lk., was wrought, 
and in Gethsemane all the apostles, and at the call 
of Peter at least he and some others, were present 
(Mk. 1447=Mt. 2651-54; Mk. 116-20=Mt. 418-22; cp 
§ 32, n. 5, § 42). Only Mk., again, knows of the 
healing of a blind man in two successive stages, by 
application of spittle and by laying on of hands (8 22-26). 
Instead of the one man, deaf and with an impediment 
in his speech, who is healed by Jesus in Mk. (7 32-37) by 
the same means, in|| Mt. 1530 /. a whole multitude of lame, 
blind, and dumb are healed. At Gerasa Mk. (52) and Lk. 
(827) make mention of one demoniac, Mt. (828) of two, 
and that too (v. 29) with clear divergence from || Mk. 
57=Lk. 828, and dependence on the words of the 
demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum (Mk. l24== 
Lk. 434), all mention of which has been wholly omitted 
by Mt. At Jericho Mk. (1046) mentions one blind man 
as Jesus was leaving the city, Lk. 1835 one as he was 
entering, Mt. 2029 f. two as he was leaving. The man 
who in Lk. 1114 is dumb is also blind in Mt. 1222.2 
According to Mk. 523 the daughter of Jairus is at the 
point of death, according to Lk. 842 she is a-dying; in 
Mt. 918 the father’s statement runs, ‘my daughter is 
even now dead,’ whilst in Mk.535 and Lk. 849 this 
announcement is brought to Jesus only after the healing 
of the woman with the issue of blood which has been 
wrought in the interval. ‘To the number 5000 as well 
as to the 4000 of those who were miraculously fed Mt. 
adds in each case (1421 1538) ‘besides women and 
children.’ In Mk.112o0 the fig tree is found to be 
withered away on the morning after the curse has been 
pronounced ; according to Mt. 2lig it withered away 
immediately. Whilstin Mk. 110 f it is Jesus who sees 
the heaven opened and the spirit descending and hears 
the voice, so that one is able, if so disposed, to take the 
whole passage as describing an inward mental experi- 
ence, with regard to which the disciples had derived 
their knowledge from himself alone, Mt. 316 f. repre- 
sents the opening of the Heavens as an objective occur- 
rence and gives the voice in the third person and thus 
not as for the hearing of Jesus alone, whilst according to 
Lk. 321 f. the Spirit even descends ‘in bodily shape.’ 
As for the narratives of the nativity and childhood see 
Mary (MOTHER oF JESUS) and NATIVITY. We pass 
over the numerous other minor differences in the accounts 
of miracles in the gospels, in order to touch upon :— 
(4) Two cases in which even one strongly predisposed 
1 It must be granted that in Mt. 9 32-34 «ads means a dumb, 
and in 115 a deaf, person. But the two infirmities so often go 
together that this difference of meaning cannot he held to in- 
validate the statement in the text, which in all other respects is 
aly exact. 
2 These two passages must be regarded as parallel hecause in 
each there follows this detailed examination of the criticism that 
Jesus cast out demons by Beelzebub (Mt. 12 24-32 = Lk. 11 15- -23). 


A second parallel to Lk. 11.14 is Mt. 9 32-34, which agrees in 
its details with Lk. more exactly. 
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to believe in miracles would find it difficult to accept a 
narrative of this kind on account of the time to which 
it is assigned. (a) Lk. 2344 /. expressly, and Mk. 1533 
Mt. 27 45 also to all appearance, allege an eclipse of the 
sun, a celestial phenomenon which, however, is pos- 
sible only at the period of New Moon—z.e., shortly 
before the ist of Nisan—and cannot happen on the 
15th or 14th ofa month. To save for the narrative some 
relic of credibility the suggestion has even been made 
that it is in fact an eclipse of the moon that is re- 
corded. But in offering this explanation it was for- 
gotten, not only that at midday such an occurrence 
would not produce darkness, but also that the shadow 
of the earth falling upon the moon is visible only from 
the side of the earth that is turned away from the sun, 
in other words, during the night, not in the middle of 
the day from 12 to 3. 

(B) As for the fig tree (Mk. 11] 12-14 20-25 Mt. 2118-22), 
it is certainly the fact that its fruits begin to form before 
the leaves unfold—approximately about Easter- tide. 
But at this early stage they are still exceedingly small 
and quite uneatable. The first ripe figs are gathered 
in the end of June, most of the rest in August, and 
some not till so late as February. Some do not reach 
their development at all in the year of their formation, 
but only in the following spring. Fruits of this last- 
named class might therefore have been found by Jesus 
on the tree; but they are in no sense a characteristic mark 
of a good tree; the characteristic of such a tree is its 
young freshly-produced figs. But with figs of this last 
kind Jesus could not have satisfied his hunger ; the nar- 
rative would have been possible at any time from June to 
February ; but, placed at Easter, it is not so; and yet it 
belongs so definitely to the Easter season that it would be 
indeed a bold thing to say that itis true in itself but wrongly 
dated. The only really pertinent remark is that of Mk. 
(1113): it was not the season of figs. ‘This is so contrary, 
however, to the whole of the rest of the narrative that 
Scholten thought himself justified in setting it down as 
a marginal note by a foreign hand (§ 119 4). Thus, 
even where there is not the slightest shadow of aversion 
to miracles as such, there is nothing to surprise us when 
these two narratives are declared to be unhistorical. 
See FIG TREE. 

(c) Taken as a whole the facts brought forward in 
the iminediately preceding paragraphs show only too 
clearly with what lack of concern for historical precisiou 
the evangelists write. “The conclusion is inevitable that 
even the one evangelist whose story in any particular 
case involves less of the supernatural than that of the 
others, is still very far from being entitled on that 
account to claim implicit acceptance of his narrative. 
Just in the same degree in which those who came after 
him have gone beyond him, it is easily conceivable that 
he himself may have gone beyond those who went 
before him. 

With reference to the resurrection of Jesus (a) the 
most credible statement in the Synoptics is that of Mt. 
(and Mk.) that the first appearances 


ane ae were in Galilee. The appearance in 
ak? Jerusalem to the two women (Mt.289/.) 


is almost universally given up—not 
only because of the silence of all the other accounts, but 
also because in it Jesus only repeats the direction which 
the women had already received through the angel. If 
the disciples had seen Jesus in Jerusalem as Lk. states, 
it would be absolutely incomprehensible how Mk. and 
Mt. came to require them to repair to Galilee before 
they could receive a manifestation of Jesus. The con- 
verse on the other hand is very easy to understand ; 
Lk. found it inconceivable that the disciples who, 
according to him, were still in Jerusalem, should have 
been unable to see Jesus until they went to Galilee. In 
actual fact the disciples had already dispersed at 
Gethsemane (Mk. 1450 Mt. 2656); this Lk. very signi- 
ficantly omits. Even Peter, after he had perceived, 
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when he denied his Master, the dangers he incurred, 
will hardly have exposed himself to these, gratuitously, 
any longer. At the cross only women, not disciples, 
were present. Whither these last had betaken them- 
selves we are not told. But it is not difficult to con- 
‘jecture that they had gone to their native Galilee. The 
angelic command, therefore, that they should make this 
their rendezvous, may reasonably be taken as a veiled 
indication that they had already gone thither. The 
presupposition made both by Mk. and by Mt. that they 
were still in Jerusalem on the day of the resurrection is 
aceordingly erroneous. It was this error of theirs that 
led Lk. to his still more erroneous inversion of the actual 
state of the faets. 

(4) The second element in the synoptics that may be 
aceepted with confidence is the statement that it was 
Peter who received the first manifestation of his risen 
master. All the more surprising is it that it is only Lk. 
who tells us so, and that only in passing (2434). It is 
the chief point in the statement of Paul, 1 Cor. 151-11. 
This passage must be regarded as the earliest account 
of the appearances of the risen Jesus; unquestionably 
it goes back to the communieations made by Peter 
during the fifteen days’ visit of Paul, three years after 
the conversion of the latter (Gal. 118). 

(c) Not only is it a mark of inadequacy in the gospels 
that they have nothing to say about the greater number 
of the manifestations here recorded; it also becomes 
necessary to withhold belief from what they actually do 
relate in addition. Paul would certainly not have left 
it out had he known it; the duty of bringing forward 
all the available evidence in support of the truth of the 
resurrection of Jesus as against the Corinthian doubters 
was of the most stringent kind. 

(d) Thus, on the one hand, the statements that 
Jesus was touched, and that he ate (Lk. 24 39-43), are seen 
to be incredible. But these are precisely the statements 
which make it possible to understand why the evangelists 
should pass over the mere appearing of Jesus (@@y) to 
whieh the statements of Paul are confined, inasmueh as 
they believed they could offer proofs of a more palpable 
character. £ 

In criticism it was a great error to believe that by the expres- 
sion ‘was seen’ (8) Panl was characterizing the appearances 
as unreal. It is indeed true that inthe NT this expression with 
one exception (Acts 7 26) is applied to visions ; but, unless he be 
a thoroughly modern person well versed in philosophy and 
science, the visionary is under a psychological necessity to 
regard as real the things which he sees in vision even though he 
distinguishes between them and the objects of ordinary sight. 
The only thing that would prevent him from doing so would be 
if the vision offered that which according to his ideas was utterly 
impossible. But in the case before us this is far from being so. 
In the NT the resurrection of a man—e.g., of the Baptist or of 


Elijah —is supposed to be thoroughly possible (Mk. 614-16= 
Mr. 142= Lk. 974 Mk. 911 Mr, 17 10 11 14). 


What the expression ‘was seen’ (@@0y) proves is, 
accordingly, rather this—that in no description of any 
appearances of the risen Lord did Paul perceive any- 
thing by which they were distinguished from his own, re- 
ceived at Damascus. With reference to this he uses the 
same expression ; he therefore characterizes it as a ‘vision’ 
(émracia), and, as he still distinguishes from this the 
‘revelation’ (dzoxd\vyis) in 2 Cor. 121, we shall have 
to take the word literally and interpret it as denoting 
seeing, not hearing. 

(e) The statements as to the empty sepulchre are to 
be rejected; Paul is silent regarding them, and his 
silence is very strongly reinforced by Mk. 168 which 
says the women told no one anything of what they had 
seen. This failure to carry out the angel's bidding is 
quite unthinkable, and one readily understands why Mt. 
and Lk. should say the opposite, though this is probably 
the most violent change they have anywhere made on 
their exemplar. (The word ‘fear,’ ¢d8os, in Mt. 288 
shows that he had before him the ‘were afraid,’ édo- 
Botvro, of Mk.) The statement of Mk. is intelligible 
only if we take him to mean that the whole statement as 
to the empty sepulchre is now being promulgated for the 
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first time by the publication of his gospel. He cannot 


.intend to say that the women held their peace for a 


short time only, for the general belief is that Jesus 
appeared very soon after his resurrection, and every 
delay on the part of the women would have put back 
the time at which the disciples could arrive in Galilee 
and behold the promised appearing of the Lord. If 
Mk. is understood in the sense we have indicated, then 
in him we have a virtual admission, veiled indeed, yet 
clear, that all statements as to the empty sepulchre 
were innovations of a later time. 

(f) Nor, as against this, will it avail to urge the 
inherent likelihood that the sepulchre must without fail 
have been visited. 

Here the assumption is that forthwith on the resurrection day 
the tidings of the empty sepulchre became known in Jerusalem. 
But this supposition has been shown to be groundless.. Yet even 
had the tidings been brought forthwith to the Christians in 
Jerusalem, and even if they had thereupon at once visited the 
sepulchre, their evidence would not have proved more than did 
that of the women. Only an examination by opponents could 
have claimed greater weight. But it is hardly likely that the 
tidings reached their ears forthwith, Yet, even had this 
happened and the sepulchre been found empty, the fact would 
have been capable of being explained by them as due to a 
removal of the body. The (unhistorical) statement of Mt. as to 
setting a watch over the sepulchre (§ 108) had in fact just this 
very purpose in view—to exclude the possibility of any such 
removal. But after the visit of the women the watch was not 
continued even in Mt. Further it has to be borne in mind that 
according to Jewish belief a body did not remain recognisable 
for more than three days (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 20 a). 
Had a body, therefore, really been found, it would no longer 
have been possible to identify it as the body of Jesus. 

This comes yet more strongly into view if we picture 
to ourselves the order of events in the way in which, in 
all probability, they actually happened. The first belief 
in the resurrection of Jesus arose through the appearances 
in Galilee on the third day after his death, or later. 
The disciples believed in them and therefore felt them- 
selves under no necessity to assure themselves by ex- 
amination of the sepulchre. Even if the tidings of the 
Galilaan appearances had been brought to Jerusalem 
forthwith, not even so would they have given oceasion 
for such an examination. It was unnecessary: the 
followers of Jesus believed them without further evi- 
dence ; his enemies laughed them to scorn. One knew 
that the emptiness of the sepulehre after so long a 
time could prove anything just as little as could the 
produetion of a no longer identifiable body. It is 
unnecessary to enter more fully into the almost inered- 
ible variations in the aceounts of what happened at 
the sepulchre, after what has already been said (see, for 
enumeration, § 27). 

(g) The eonelusion of Mk. (169-20) is admittedly not 
genuine (see W. and H., Appendix, and above, § 4, 
n. 2). Still less can the shorter conclusion printed by W. 
and H. lay elaim to genuineness. Should it be found that 
the longer, in aceordanee with an Armenian superseription 
found by Conybeare ( Expos., '93 6, pp. 241-254), was 
written bythe presbyter Aristion—the name in the inserip- 
tion is Ariston,—then a very unfavourable light would 
be shed upon this ‘ disciple of the Lord,’ as Papias calls 
him. Almost the entire seetion is a compilation, partly 
even from the fourth gospel and Aets. At the same time 
the words ‘for they were afraid’ (€goBodvro ydp, 168) 
eannot have been the close intended by the author, 
especially seeing that appearances in Galilee are an- 
nouneed (167). The suggestion that the author was 
interrupted as he was finishing is a mere makeshift. 
It cannot be urged in support of it that in Mt. and 
Lk. no traces of the conjectured genuine conclusion of 
Mk. are to be found. We could not be sure 
whether at least Mt. has not drawn from it, especi- 
ally as he coincides entirely with Mk. 1667. But 
deliberate divergence from the (supposed) conelu 
sion of Mk. would also be very intelligible, for Mt. 
and Lk. have already, as against Mk.168, said the 
opposite of what lay before them in their exemplar. 
The faet that the last leaf of a book is always the most 
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liable to get lost can suffice to explain how the close of 
Mk. should have disappeared without leaving any trace. 
Yet a deliberate removal of it is also conceivable, —if 
it did not answer the demands which had already come 
to be set up in the time of Mt. and Lk. Nothing can 
be conjectured with any certainty, except that it 
described an appearance of Jesus to the disciples. The 
fact that Peter is also individually named in 167 may 
perhaps be held to indicate that the conclusion con- 
tained also an appearance to Peter alone. 
The foregoing sections may have sometimes seemed 
to raise a doubt whether any credible elements were to 
be found in the gospels at all; all the 
139. Absolutely marea a en stress 


a , be laid on the existence of passages of 
( Racine Teshe the kind indicated in § 131. Refer- 
in general ence has already been made to Mk. 


1017 7 (‘ Why callest thou me good? 
none is good save God only’), as also to Mt. 123r f. 
(that blasphemy against the son of man can be forgiven),} 
and to Mk. 32x (that his relations held him to be beside 
himself; cp § 1164 d). To these, two others may now 
be added : Mk. 1832 (‘of that day and of that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither 
the Son but the Father’; the words ‘neither the Son’ 
(ovdé 6 viós) are absent from Mt. in many MSS and 
the whole verse from Lk.; cp § 130¢); and Mk.1534 
Mt. 2746 (‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ?'—an utterance which Lk. has wholly omitted). 

These five passages, along with the four which will 
be spoken of in § 140, might be called the foundation- 
pillars for a truly scientific life of Jesus. Should the 
idea suggest itself that they have been sought out with 
partial intent, as proofs of the human as against the 
divine character of Jesus, the fact at all events cannot 
be set aside that they exist in the Bible and demand 
our attention. In reality, however, they prove not only 
that in the person of Jesus we have to do with a com- 
pletely human being, and that the divine is to be sought 
in him only in the form in which it is capable of being 
found in a man; they also prove that he really did 
exist, and that the gospels contain at least some absolutely 
trustworthy facts concerning him. If passages of this 
kind were wholly wanting in them it would be impos- 
sible to prove to a sceptic that any historical value 
whatever was to be assigned to the gospels ; he would 
be in a position to declare the picture of Jesus contained 
in them to be purely a work of phantasy, and could 
remove the person of Jesus from the field of history, — 
all the more when the meagreness of the historical 
testimony regarding him, whether in canonical writings 
outside of the gospels, or in profane writers such as 
Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, is considered. 

(a) According to Mk. 812 Jesus emphatically declined 
to work a ‘sign’ (onuetov) before the eyes of his con- 
140. (5) On the temporaries ; s there shall no sign te 

miracles of EWE unto this generation. In Mt. 

Jesus. 1239 164 and Lk. 112 this saying is 

given in the enlarged form, ‘there 

shall no sign be given to this generation but the sign 

of Jonah (the prophet). Unless here the meaning 

intended be the exact contrary of what is said in Mk., 

the ‘sign of Jonah’ cannot be really a ‘sign,’ but 
rather the opposite of one. 

To illustrate how, notwithstanding, it was possible for Jesus 
to express himself so, let us put an imaginary parallel case. A 
conqueror, without receiving any provocation, invades a country. 
Its inhabitants send an embassy to ask of him what justification 
he can show for his aggression. He gives the answer: You 
ask me what I can allege in justification? I shall give you no 


other justification than that which my sword gives. The 
situation in the gospel is quite similar. 


__ The one thing which Jesus has hitherto done, and, 
if he refuses to work signs (anueta), the one thing which 


i Lk. also as well as Mk. has his share in the weakening of 
this sentence, the verse he gives immediately before it being 
(12 9), ‘he that denieth me in the presence of men shall be denied 
in the presence of the angels of God.’ 
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he can continue to do, is to preach. The main activity 
of Jonah also in like manner consisted in preaching. 
By the sign of Jonah accordingly is meant the opposite 
of a sign—viz., preaching like that of Jonah. This is 
shown also by the immediate sequel: ‘the men of 
Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonah.’ Next 
follows the example of the Queen of Sheba who came 
to hear the preaching of Solomon (Mt. 124: f. =Lk. 
IMG rea) 

It is only in Mt. (1240) that this good connection is broken by 
the interpretation that the sign of Jonah means his three days’ 
sojourn in the belly of the whale, and that by this is signified 
the three days’ sojourn of Jesus in the heart of the earth. But 
even apart from its breaking the connection, this verse, which 
rests only on misunderstanding of the ambiguous utterance in 
Lk. 11 30, is quite unsuitable; for a ‘sign’ of course makes its 
impression only when it can be seen. The people of Nineveh 
could not observe the emergence of Jonah from the place of his 


sojourn, nor indeed is it even stated that he told them of it; all 
that is said is that he preached to them. 


(2) According to Mk. 65 Jesus was able to do no 
mighty work (save healing a few sick folk) in Nazareth 
and marvelled at the unbelief of its people. This then 
is the reason why he was unable. Mt.1358 is a 
manifest weakening of this: ‘he did not many mighty 
works there because of their unbelief.’ 

(c) In Mk. 814-21 the disciples, in the crossing of the 
Lake, which has been touched on in § 135, are re- 
presented as having forgotten to take bread with them. 
Jesus says: ‘Take heed, beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of Herod’ (in Mt. 166: 'of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees’). This exhortation the disciples take 
as a reproach on them for their forgetfulness. But 
Jesus rebukes them for their little understanding, and 
reminds them of the feeding of the 5000 and of the 
4000. The conclusion is given fully only by Mt. 
(1611 f.), but unquestionably in the sense of Mk., ‘ How 
is it that ye do not perceive that I spake not to you 
concerning bread? . . . then understood they how that 
he bade them beware of the teaching of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees.’ Both evangelists have previously 
related the feeding of the 5000 and the 4000 as facts. 
If Jesus reminds them of this, the consequence must of 
course be that they should think of material loaves as 
being what they are to beware of. In reality, however, 
the deduction is quite the opposite. This is possible 
only on one assumption—if the feeding of the 5000 and 
the 4000 was not a historical occurrence, but a parable 
having this as its point that the bread with which one 
man in the wilderness was able to feed a vast multitude 
signifies the teaching with which he satisfied their souls. 
On this view the closing statement of the narrative first 
finds its full explanation; more bread remains over 
than was present at the beginning; truth is not con- 
sumed when it is communicated to others, but only 
serves to awaken in them ever new thoughts and an 
ever-growing power to satisfy in their turn the spiritual 
hunger of others. It is exceedingly surprising, yet at 
the same time evidence of a reproduction of earlier 
materials, that Mk. and Mt. should give the present 
narrative at all—a narrative which in their understand- 


ing of the miracle of the feeding is so meaningless. 

Mt. has made some attempt, albeit a somewhat feeble one, to 
bring the two narratives into harmony. With him Jesus (16 8) re- 
proaches the disciples for their little faith. Similarly Mk. at an 
earlier place (652), the wording of which recalls that of the 
present passage, alludes to the miracle of the loaves and implies 
that the disciples ought to have learned from it implicit faith in 
the supernatural power of Jesus even in the storm. All the 
more important is it to notice that in the passage of Mk. now 
before us (814-21) Jesus blames them, in the only fitting (and 
therefore the only original) way, for their little understanding ; 
and Mt. by taking up this reproach in 169 11 shows that the 
other, that of unbelief, is not the original one, 

(d) In Mt.115 Lk. 722 Jesus sends an answer to the 
Baptist that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and 
the poor have the gospel preached to them. As has 
been shown above (§ 137a), both evangelists have seen 
to it that all the miracles mentioned have taken place, 


either at an earlier date, or before the eyes of the 
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Baptist’s messengers. All the more remarkable there- 
fore is it that the list should close with what is not a 
miracle at all. It would be impossible to counteract 
the preceding enumeration more effectually than by the 
simple insertion of this final clause. The evangelists 
therefore cannot have added it of their own proper 
motion, Neither could Jesus have neutralised the 
force of his own words—if we assume miracles to be 
intended — in such an extraordinary way.» On the 
other hand the clause in question fits admirably, if 
Jesus was speaking not of the physically but of the 
spiritually blind, lame, leprous, deaf, dead. This is 
the meaning, too, which these words actually have in 
the OT passages, Is. 355 f 611, which lie at the root 
of this, and it also fits very well the continuation in Mt. 
116 Lk. 723, which reads, ‘Blessed is he who is not 
offended in me’ (z.e., in my unpretentious simplicity). 
Here, therefore, we have a case, as remarkable as it is 
assured, in which a saying of Jesus, though completely 
misunderstood, has been—in its essence at least— 
incorporated with verbal accuracy in the gospels. 

Jesus, then, declined to work signs (enueia), and that, 
too, on principle. Mk. 812 (and parallels) is not a 

saying of a kind that he could have 
ar ee uttered one day and broken the next ; 
* moreover he expressly says that no 
sign should be given to ‘ this [whole] generation,’ because 
as a whole it was wicked and rebellious against God. 
Now, the word sémeion does not denote any kind of 
wonder, but only a wonder of the kind which serves the 
end of showing the power of him who works it—as, in 
the present case, the Messiahship of Jesus. But, so 
far as the reported miracles of Jesus have this end, 
they are, if this saying of his is to be accepted, no 
longer to be taken to be credible; either they never 
happened at all or (at least), if historical, they were 
not miraculous. 

This applies very conspicuously to the withering of the fig-tree. 
Apart from the motive mentioned in § 137 4, 8, this particular 
miracle is rejected by many theologians on the ground that such 
a deed, having no manifest saving purpose, appears to them un- 
worthy of his character. The same principle will apply also at 
least to the stilling of the storm and the walking upon the 
water, and likewise to the stater in the fish’s mouth, even 
though, strangely enough, it is not expressly said anywhere 
that this miracle was actually carried out. 


(a) As for the feeding of the 5000 and the 4000, so also 
for the withering of the fig-tree, we still possess a clue to 
fas the way in which the narrative arose 

142. Origin of out of a parable. The narrative in 


miraculous question is not found in Lk., and this 
narratives in ; doubt] l EAN, 
fizuratiye 1%» doubtless correctly, explained from 
5 the supposition that Lk. considered his 
speech. 


parable (136-9) of the fig-tree — or 
rather the unspoken sequel to the parable, that the tree 
had at last to be cut down after all—as identical with 
the narrative. By the fig-tree, in this view, was meant 
the nation of Israel, and that which we have seen to be 
impossible if the story is taken as a relation of actual 
fact (§ 137 4, B) becomes very effective as soon as the 
symbolical interpretation is adopted. At the close of 
his ministry, at his last passover festival, Jesus utters his 
curse upon the nation that has borne no fruit. Figu- 
rative forms of expression, which could give rise to the 
story of the feeding, are also to be found in Mt. 
56: *blessed are they that hunger,! for they shall be 
filled,’ and the verse which in Mk. (634) stands before 
the miraculous narrative, to the effect that Jesus aught 
the multitude, embodies in reality the substance of that 
narrative, For Peter's draught of fishes, cp Mk. 
liz and Mt. 1347-50. It is not difficult to con- 
jecture expressions made use. of by Jesus out of which 
the narrative of the walking on the water and the still- 
ing of the tempest could be framed, somewhat after the 
analogy of Mk. 1122-24 and Lk. 176: ‘ if ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard seed, then shall ye be able to com- 


1 On the earliest text see § 123 @, n. 
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mand the storm and it will obey, and ye shall be able 
to walk unharmed upon the troubled sea (of life).’ 
Indeed even the words which actually stand in the 
passages last cited might have given occasion to the 
formation of miraculous narratives. ‘If ye shall say in 
faith to this mountain, Be thou cast into the sea, or to 
the sycomore tree, Be thou transplanted into the sea, so 
shall it be done.’ But literalism of this sort even in 
those days had its limits. 

(4) The same explanation is capable of being applied 
also where deeds or words attributed to Jesus himself are 
not concerned. It is very easily conceivable that a 
preacher on the death of Jesus may have said, purely 
figuratively, that then was the veil of the temple rent in 
twain (Mk. 1538 = Mt. 275: = Lk. 2345). | What he 
meant to say was that by the death of Jesus the 
ancient separation between God and his people was 
done away. By a misunderstanding, this saying could 
easily be taken up as statement of a literal physical fact. 
So also, if another preacher said, using figurative 
language, that at the death of Jesus the graves had 
opened (Mt. 27 52), or that darkness (of sorrow) had 
spread over all the earth (Mk.1533= Mt. 2745=Lk. 
2344). Cp also § 26, n. 

(z) In the present connection we need not do more 
than allude very briefly to what by Strauss was regarded 

143. Influence ĉ oe te only source of origin for 
of OT passages. such miraculous narratives as had no 
real foundation in fact— namely, 

passages of the OT. These may very well have con- 
tributed to the shaping of such narratives, even though 
we do not assume that they originated them. For the 
raisings of the dead cp 1 K. 1717-24 2 K. 417-37; for 
the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, cp Ex. 16 1-18 
Nu. 11 4-9 2 K. 442-44; for the walking upon the water 
Ps. 77 20 [19] Is. 4316 Job 98; for the stilling of the storm, 
Ps. 107 23-32; for the healing of the withered hand 
1 K. 136; for the healing of the dumb man, Wisd. 102r. 

(6) Apart from the miracles, there is one OT 
passage which has very clearly influenced the form of 
the gospel narrative in Mt. 217. It is impossible to 
deny Mt.'s representation here to be that Jesus rode into 
Jerusalem upon two asses. Even if one chooses to 
interpret the words as meaning that he sat upon the 
garments and not upon the animals the sense is sub- 
stantially the same, for the garments were laid upon the 
asses. The misunderstanding rests only upon a too 
literal interpretation of the prophecy in Zech. 99, which 
is not shared by Mk. and Lk. So also the number 
thirty (unmentioned in Mk. 1411 Lk. 225) given to the 
sum received by Judas, as also the casting away of the 
money into the temple (Mt. 2615 275), would seem to 
come not from tradition but from the passage in Zechariah 
(11 12 f.) expressly cited in Mt. 279 f. Upon 
Bethlehem, as the birthplace of Jesus, the virgin birth, 
the Magi, the flight into Egypt, the massacre of the 
innocents, see Mary [MOTHER OF JESUS] and 
NATIVITY. 

According to Mk. 65 f. (see § 140 4) we are to under- 
stand that Jesus healed where he fonnd faith, This 

n power is so strongly attested throughout 

aa e the first and second centuries that, in 
8 view of the spiritual greatness of Jesus 

and the imposing character of his personality, it would 
be indeed difficult to deny it to him. Even the Phari- 
sees do not deny his miracles of healing, though they 
trace them to a compact with Beelzebub (Mk. 322 Mt. 
934 1224 Lk. 111s). According to Mt. 1227= Lk. 1119 
the disciples of the Pharisees also wrought such miracles ; 
the man who followed not with the disciples of Jesns cast 
out devils (Mk. 938-490= Lk. 949/.); the same is said of 
those whom in Mt. 722 f. Jesus rejects in his final judg- 
ment. Paul asserts that a like power was possessed by 
himself (2 Cor. 12 12 Rom. 1519), and by other Christians 
(1 Cor. 128-11 28); Justin mentions castings-out of devils 
(Afol. 26 Dial. 30, 35, 39, 76, 85); so also Tertullian 
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(Apol. 23), Irenæus (231 f. Eus. HE 57), and Quadratus 
(Eus. HZ iv. 32).7 

That Jesus demanded faith is frequently stated (Mk. 
923 7. Mt. 928), as also that he was approached with 
faith (Mk. 25 = Mt.92= Lk. 520; Mt.810= Lk.79; 
Mt.1527, =Mk. 728 f. ; see § 109 d), and that he 
prayed. 

Many of the accounts contain particulars that could hardly 
have been introduced at will merely for effect. Thusin Mk. 5 7-10 
the devil does not leave the demoniac of Gerasa at the first 
adjuration; Jesus must first, just like a modern alienist, enter 
with the man into a conversation in which he elicits from him 
what his hallucinations are. In Mk.914-29 all the symptoms 
shown by the boy, except the falling into the fire, can be 
paralleled from the descriptions of epilepsy in ancient medical 
writers (Krenkel, Beztr. zur Aufhellung der Gesch. u. d. Briefe 
d. Paulus, ’g0, pp- 50-63). 

Of course we must endeavour to ascertain how 
many, and still more what sorts of cures were effected by 
Jesus. It is quite permissible for us to regard as 
historical only those of the class which even at the 
present day physicians are able to effect by psychical 
methods,—as, more especially, cures of mental maladies, 
It is highly significant that, in a discourse of Peter 
(Acts 1038), the whole activity of Jesus is summed 
up in this that he went about doing good and healing 
all those that were oppressed of the devil. By this 
expression only demoniacs are intended. Cp also Lk. 
1332. It is not at all difficult to understand how the 
contemporaries of Jesus, after seeing some wonderful 
deed or deeds wrought by him which they regarded 
as miracles, should have credited him with every other 
kind of miraculous power without distinguishing, as the 
modern mind does, between those maladies which are 
amenable to psychical influences and those which are not. 
It is also necessary to bear in mind that the cure may 
often have been only temporary. If there was a relapse, 
people did not infer any deficiency in the miraculous 
efficacy of the healer ; they accounted for it simply by 
the return of the demon who had been cast out. On 
this point Mt. 12 43-45 is very characteristic. Perhaps 
also Lk. 82 may be cited in this connection, if the seven 
devils were cast out of Mary Magdalene not simul- 
taneously but on separate occasions. 

Most ohscure of all are the two accounts, found only in Mk. 
(7 32-35 8 22-26), according to which Jesus made use of saliva to 
effect a cure. Precisely in these two cases it is extraordinarily 
eed to believe in a cure whether by this or by psychical 
methods. 


(a) Even if the public ministry of Jesus had lasted fora 
few months only, he must have uttered a thousandfold 
more than all that has been recorded 
in the gospels. His longest discourse 
would, if delivered in the form in 
which it has come down to us, not 
have taken more than some five minutes in the delivery. 
However self-evident, this has been constantly over- 
looked by the critics. ‘They are constantly assuming 
that we possess the several words of Jesus that 
have been reported approximately in the same ful- 
ness with which they were spoken. For the parables 
perhaps (apart, of course, from the manipulations 
pointed out above, in §§ 109 4, 112 6, 128 c d} this may 
be to a certain extent true. Of other utterances, we 
have traced in Mt. 115=Lk.722 and Mk. 8 14-21=Mt. 
165-12 (§ 140 c d) one or two which must have been 
preserved almost verbatim. In what remains, however, 
it can hardly be sufficiently emphasised that we possess 
only an excessively meagre précis of what Jesus said, 
namely, only so much as not only made an immediate 
impression when first heard, but also continued to survive 
the ordeal of frequent repetition (for much of it possessed 
too little interest for those who had not been actual ear- 
witnesses), In this process not only was an extra- 
ordinary number of utterances completely lost ; but a 


145. Conclusion 
as to discourses 
of Jesus. 


I As for Josephus, cp B/ii.86 vii. 63, Azz. ili. 113 viii. 25 
and c. 4f.131; for Pliny, VH 802; for Lucian, PAilops. 16 f. 
According to Tacitus (A/is¢. 481), Vespasian effected several 
wonderful cures (cp above, col. 1456). 
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large number of the sayings of Jesus now received for 
the first time that’ consecutive and pointed form which 
made them seem worthy of further repetition. Without 
doubt Jesus must very often have repeated himself; 
but what he assuredly often repeated in many variations 
has been preserved to us only ina single form. One 
may perhaps venture to compare the process with that 
of a photographer who prints from many negatives of 
the same individual on the same paper. There is pro- 
duced in this way an ‘average’ likeness which when 
viewed from some distance seems satisfactory enough, 
but when it is more closely viewed the vagueness of its 
contours is at once discovered. 

(6) The context in which we now find the sayings of 
Jesus must never (from what has been said in § 134) be 
taken as a trustworthy guide in determining what the 
original meaning may have been. In every case the 
context tells us only what the evangelists, or their pre- 
decessors, found it to mean ; indeed in many cases it is 
impossible to believe that even for them the place where 
they introduce the saying is intended to convey any hint 
as to the meaning. A source like the logia laid 
naturally very little stress upon this point. The greater 
number of the utterances of Jesus are like erratic blocks, 
All that one sees with perfect clearness is that they do 
not originally belong to the place where they are now 
found. What their original position was is unknown. 
The observer has to rest satisfied if in spite of its removal 
to a new site the real nature and quality of the stone 
can be made out; and this is happily very often the 
case. 

On the other hand, a wholly mistaken line is taken when, for 
example, the attempt is made to base consequences on any such 
assumption as that Jesus was apt to give forth parahles or say- 
ings in pairs. The parable of the leaven which in Mt. 13 31-33 
and Lk. 1318-21 immediately follows on that of the mustard-seed 
is still wanting in Mk. 430-32. In Lk.’s source as well as in Mk.’s 
the sayings about the salt and about the light were still separate 
(not connected as we now see them in Mt. 513-16). Equally 
futile are discussions as to the order in which Jesus may have 
spoken the beatitudes. If any one were to try to repeat the 
beatitudes after hearing them once he would not be sure of re- 
taining the original order. We cannot expect more of those who 
heard Jesus. In the Sermon on the Mount not only is it needless 
to ask whether it was heard by the disciples alone or by the 
multitude as well (§ 134); it is equally needless to ask whether it 
was intended for the one or for the other. It is a conglomer- 
ate. Little of what is found in Mt. 5-7 recurs in Lk. 6 20-49. On 
Mt. 513-16 see § 134, on 517-48 see § 145g. Inchap.6/a really 
good connection is found only within each of the following 
groups :—61-6 with 16-18; 625-34; 71-5; 77-113 not between 
these groups reciprocally, nor yet between them and the other 
sayings contained in these chapters. Nay, there is not the least 
ground for supposing, because they are three in number, that 
Jesus enumerated immediately in succession those things in 
which according to Mt. 61-6 16-18 hypocrisy is to be avoided, 
quite apart from the fact that the enumeration is disturbed and 
broken by vv. 7-15. i : 

(c) Words of such pre-eminent importance as the 
Lord’s Prayer or the words of institution of the 
Eucharist, or the description of a scene so unforgettable 
as that in which the sign ts given by which the betrayer 
is made known (Mk. 1418-20; Mt. 2621-23; Lk. 2221) 
are given in a very conflicting manner. Of the words 
uttered on the cross, Mk. and Mt. have only one, which 
in turn is omitted by Lk., who, however, gives three 
others. In this last case, however, one may be sure 
that Mk. and Mt. are in the right (§ 139); and to the 
three previous ones one may safely apply the maxim 
that additions are more likely than omissions ; omissions 
would in fact be difficult to account for (§ 120 c). Mk. 
1422-24 accordingly, with omission of ‘take’ (AdBere), 
may be regarded as the relatively (not absolutely) oldest 
form of the words of institution of the Eucharist. 
(Against the deletion of Lk. 22194 20 see Schmiedel 
in Hand-Commentar on 1 Cor. 1134.) 

(d) While in the case of the Eucharistic words only 
Lk. is dependent on Paul, Mt. and still more Mk. avoid- 
ing his novelties, Paul in 1 Cor. 7 10 f., as against all the 
synoptists, exhibits the earlier form of the prohibition of 
divorce. This we infer from the fact that it is he who 
gives the strictest form of the prohibition. Subsequent 
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relaxations in view of the difficulty, in working the 
severer form, are intelligible, increases of stringency are 
not; especially would these be unintelligible in the case 
of Paul, who actually finds himself constrained (1 Cor. 
715) on his own responsibility to introduce a relaxation 
of the law. Even the Epistle of James, although it 
already omits (512) Jerusalem as an object by which 
one can swear (§ 150), gives an older form of the precept 
against swearing than is found in Mt. 537; namely, Let 
your yea be a (simple) yea, and your nay a (simple) 
nay. 

(e) As for the substance of the sayings of Jesus, it has 
already been pointed out in §§ 109 4, 11r, 112 4, 136 
how little credence we can attach to the historicity of 
the sayings attributed to Jesus about the call of the 
Gentiles, the baptismal formula, the later conditions of 
the primitive church, and the postponement of his 
parusia. Here it may be added that in Mk. 149 a say- 
ing which certainly was originally the closing remark 
of a preacher on the anointing at Bethany is given 
as a word of Jesus. In Mt. (2663) it is still further 
altered by the addition: 'Wheresoever ¢hzs gospel shall 
be preached, that also which this woman hath done shall 
be spoken of.’ As regards a passage of such great im- 
portance as Mk. 1045 =Mt. 2028 (‘to give his life a 
ransom for many’), judgment can be given only in 
accordance with the following considerations. It can 
be accepted as genuine if Jesus spoke of his life as a 
ransom in no other sense than that in which he did so 
at the last supper—/.e., as an offering not for sin but 
for the immunity of his followers, after the manner of the 
Passover lamb in Egypt, or for ratification of their cove- 
nant with God as in Gen. 151017 Jer. 3418 Ex. 241-8, 
and if he did so at a date not too long before his death. 
Otherwise the doubt will have to be expressed, that the 
sentence comes from the Pauline theology. In any case 
it is noteworthy that it is absent from || Lk. 2227. 

That Jesus had in view the possibility of his death some con- 
siderable time before it came upon him is not unlikely. But 
the very precise predictions of it with their various details are 
open to the suspicion that they took shape at a later date in 
accordance with the facts of history, and least of all is it credible 
that Jesus should have put forth such a prediction directly after 
Peter's confession Mk. 831 Mt. 1621 Lk. 1622. This confession 
must have been one of the supreme moments in the joyous con- 
sciousness of Jesus—the discovery that he was finding recog- 
nition as the Messiah and was winning his battle. Suffering 
and death are the very opposite of all that is looked for in the 


Jewish Messiah, and of what Jesus at that moment could have 
looked forward to for himself. 


(f) From the eschatological discourses disappears 
everything specifically apocalyptic concerning the signs 
of his parnsia, if the separation of the ' little Apocalypse’ 
as made in § 124 4 is correct. This does not, however, 
by any means imply the elimination of all eschatological 
utterances whatsoever. On the contrary, there still 
remain to be attributed to Jesus the words in Mt. 1627 f. 
262964 (ultimately also 1023 1928 f.; see § 112d) in 
which he prophesies his return with the clouds of heaven, 
and the like. This is in fact quite intelligible, and even 
necessary, if he held himself to be the Messiah ; in such 
a case it would have been impossible for him to believe 
that God would allow him and his work to go to ruin 
through the persecutions of his enemies. ‘The failure of 
these prophecies to come to fulfilment ought in no case 
to lead to any attempt to make out that they were not 
uttered by Jesus, or to interpret them in such a sense 
as causes their inconsistency with the facts to disappear. 
As has been shown in §§ 111, 112 ¢, 113, the evangelists 
found that much trouble was required in order to tone 
down this inconsistency ; they had not the least occasion, 
therefore, to invent such predictions or to heighten them ; 
the prophecies must have lain before them as quite fixed 
elements of tradition. 


Another question is whether Jesus foretold the destruction of 
the temple asin Mk. 132 Mt. 242 Lk. 216. Ifthe ‘little Apoca- 
lypse’ (Mk. 13 14 Mt. 2415) or Rev. 1114 13 is from a Christian 
hand the answer can hardly be affirmative, for a Christian writer 
could hardly have presumed the continued existence of the 
temple in contradiction to Jesus’ own prophecy. Both these 
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pieces, however, may be Jewish; and Jesus could have foreseen 
the destruction of Jerusalem even without supernatural know- 
ledge. In no case, however, ought we to lay weight on the 
circumstance that he connects it with the end of the world, for 
this arises from the fusion of the (certainly vacillating) tradition 
regarding his own words with the ‘little Apocalypse’ (§ 124 4). 
Therefore, also, we must refuse to entertain the conjecture that 
in reality he prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem only, and 
that his alleged prediction of the end of the world rests on a 
misunderstanding of the disciples. According to the same 
mode of reasoning, he cannot hate prophesied his resurrection 
alone without adding a prediction of his second coming from 
heaven; for this, according tothe general and most ancient belief, 
which makes no mention of an ascension also (1 Cor. 15 4-12 Rom. 
834 Eph. 120 257. Acts 232-35 Heb. 13 1012 122 [1320 Rev. 
118] 1 Pet. 319 22 Eph. 49 /), carried him direct to heaven; but 
there was quite as general a belief that as Messiah his work of 
Pens up the kingdom of God upon earth required his presence 
ere. 5 

Of all these predictions it is possible to deny that they 
were uttered by him only if it be at the same time denied 
that he held himself to be the Messiah. But in that 
case it will be impossible to explain how the disciples, 
who had been thrown into the utmost depths of despond- 
ency by his death, nevertheless came to be able to believe 
in his resurrection. ‘Those theologians who go so far as 
to remove all the utterances of Jesus to the effect that 
he was the Messiah, hardly continue to hold that the 
belief in his resurrection rests on anything more real than 
the visions of the disciples which arose out of their sub- 
jective mental condition. All psychology, however, 
affirms that visions arise only when that which is seen 
in the concrete has previously taken firm and living hold 
on the soul of the visionary. The belief is therefore 
inevitable that the disciples had already, in the lifetime 
of Jesus, held him to be the Messiah. They could not, 
however, have done so without acquainting him with 
this belief of theirs; and if he had denied it, it is im- 
possible to understand how their respect for his authentic 
declaration should have permitted them to go on believ- 
ing the opposite, As regards the date of his second 
coming, the statements in Mt. 1628 (that it would be 
before the then living generation had passed away) and 
in 2664 (that it would be immediately, dm’ dprt) have a 
like claim to probability. Whatever he may have said 
as to this, it is most certain that he also declared 
that ‘none knoweth of that day or of that hour’ (Mk. 
1332 Mt. 24 36). 

(g) It would be quite out of place to look in the 
gospels for direct statements as to any development in 
Jesus during the period of his public activity. ‘The 
latest date at which reverence for him would have allowed 
a conception of anything of the kind to be assigned is that 
of his temptation (Mt. 41-11 Lk. 41-13) before his ministry 
began. It could only be from unconscious touches of 
theirs that we could be led to conjecture any develop- 
ment later than this. Yet such a conjecture we may 
venture to make, for example, as regards Jesus’ freedom of 
attitude towards the Mosaic law. What he says in Mt. 
521 f. about murder, or in 527 f about adultery, may 
be easy enough to reconcile with his declaration that he 
is not come to destroy the law (517); but the case is 
otherwise with the sayings immediately following, upon 
divorce (531. 191-9), upon swearing (533-37), upon 
retaliation (538-42), upon love of one’s enemy (5 43-48), as 
also upon the laws about foods (Mk. 7 1-23 = Mt. 151-20), 
and about the Sabbath (Mk. 223-386 and parallels). If 
the first-mengioned conservative saying (517) is to be 
held genuine, we must assign it to the first period of the 
public activity of Jesus. It is in fact quite credible that 
Jesus, who unquestionably was a pious Jew, at first saw 
in the Mosaic law the unalterable will of his Father, and 
regarded the errors of the Pharisees as consisting only 
in a too external apprehension of it. But it is equally 
intelligible that in the course of his controversy with them 
he should have become convinced how many precepts 
the law in point of fact embodied which were antagonistic 
to the spirit of religion as it had revealed itself to him. 
It was one of his greatest achievements that he sacrificed 
the letter of the law to this and not this to the letter of 
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the law; but we may be sure that it cost him many a 
hard struggle. 

(2) Another point in regard to which we may venture 
to conjecture some development in Jesus during his 
public life is his Messiahship. As late as on the occasion 
of Peter's confession we find him commanding his dis- 
ciples to keep this a secret (Mk. 830 Mt. 1620 Lk. 921). 
With this it agrees that in Mk., before this date, he 
applies the designation ‘Son of Man’ to himself only 
twice! (21028). In Mt., on the contrary, he does so 
very often, and, besides, the significance of Peter's con- 
fession is completely destroyed by 1433, where already 
all the apostles have been made to declare him to be the 
Son of God. In Mt., accordingly, this trace of develop- 
ment in Jesus’ thinking is obliterated. 

(2) It is when the purely religious-ethical utterances 
of Jesus come under consideration that we are most 
advantageously placed. Here especially applies the 
maxim laid down in § 131 (end) that we may accept as 
credible everything that harmonises with the idea of 
Jesus which has been derived from what we have called 
the ‘foundation pillars’ (§ 139 f.) and is not otherwise 
open to fatal objection. Even though such utterances 
may have been liable to Ebionitic heightening, and 
already, as showing traces of this, cannot lay claim to 
literal accuracy—even though they may have been 
unconsciously modified into accord with conditions of 
the Christian community that arose only at a later 
date—even though they may have undergone some 
distortion of their meaning through transference to a 
connection that does not belong to them—the spirit 
which speaks in them is quite unmistakable. Here 
we have a wide field of the wholly credible in which to 
expatiate, and it would be of unmixed advantage for 
theology were it to concentrate its strength upon the 
examination of these sayings, and not attach so much 
importance to the minute investigation of the other less 
important details of the gospel history. 


TV. AUTHORS AND DATES OF THE GOSPELS AND 
THEIR Most [IMPORTANT SOURCES. 


Evangelion means originally (and still continues to do 
so in 2 S. 410) the reward given for a piece of good news, 
: in late classical Greek the good news 

a R itself, for which the LXX has the fem. 
£ ROEDER: (eċayyela) in 2 S. 182027. For religious 
tidings we have the verb (evayyeAlferOac) in Is. 611, 
cited in Lk. 418. The NT has the substantive also in 
this sense. Jt was a serious error on Origen’s part when 
(ap. Eus. ZÆ vi. 256) he took the Gospel of Lk. to be 
meant where Paul speaks of ‘my Gospel’ (Rom. 216 
2 Tim. 28). In the Didaché154 also, evangelion still 
signifies the substance of the gospel history without 
reference to the book in which it was written ; so too in 
82, ‘the Lord says in his gospel’; so too in Irenzeus 
when he describes the gospel as fourfold (iii. 1112[8]) ; 
so too even in the Muratorian fragment (I. 2: evangeliz 
liber). But here we already find also (l. 17) evangel- 
orum libri; similarly Justin (§ 76) speaks of the 
‘ memorabilia of the apostles which are called gospels,’ 
and Claudius Apollinaris says in the Chron. Pasch. 
oTacidfew oke? Tà evdayyédia (cp JOHN, SON OF 
ZEBEDEE, §§ 42, 54), ‘the gospels seein to contradict one 
another.’ ‘Thus it was not till the middle of the second 
century that the word came to signify a book, and, even 
after that, till the end of the second century, it continued 
to bear its original meaning as well. The titles ‘ Gospel 
according to Matthew,’ ‘to Mark,’ etc., accordingly do 
not, linguistically considered, mean ‘ the written Gospel 
of Matthew,’ etc. ; still less, however, ‘written Gospel 
based on communications by Matthew,’ as if the very titles 


1 We firmly hold that by this name he means to designate 
himself as the Messinh—and that too even in Mk. 2 10 28, although 
these are the two places in which there is most justification for 
the attempt to make it mean ‘man’ in general. Cp § 130¢; 
also Son or Man. 
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conveyed that Matthew, Mark, and the others were not 
the authors, but only the guarantors for the contents of 
the books. The inscription means simply ‘Gospel 
history in the form in which Matthew put it into 
writing.’ In Mk.11 the expression ‘the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ’ seems already to designate a book; but 
at the same time it teaches us that the writer of these 
words cannot have set down as title to the whole book 
the words ‘ Gospel according to Mark ' (evay-yéAtov xara 
Mdpxov). Thus also in Mt. and Lk. etc. the titles (evay- 
yéXov kata M., xara A.) do not come from the authors. 
In fact the writings bore no superscription at all.! Every 
one who possessed any book of this sort will have called it 
‘the gospel’ (rò evayyéAtov), just as in the case of Marcion 
the gospel of Lk. which he caused to be used in his 
congregations was called simply ‘ gospel’ (evayyéAtor). 
The additions with ‘according to' (kard) became neces- 
sary at a later date when people began to possess several 
such books either separately or bound together in one 
volume. If, therefore, it should prove not to be the 
case that our gospels were severally written by Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, the statements that they were do not 
arise from falsification on the part of the actual authors, 
but only from error on the part of the church fathers, 
such as Papias or the person upon whom he relied. 

Besides the statements of Papias (§ 65), at most those 
only of the church fathers of the close of the second and 
147, Statements the beginning of the third century 

of the referred to in §$ 75-82 can come into 
church fathers consideration here. How small, how- 
* ever, is the confidence that can be 
placed in the authors of these will at once be evident 
when it is remembered that Irenæus (and similarly 
Tertullian, adv. Afarc. 42) declares Luke to have com- 
mitted to writing the Gospel preached by Paul. The 
details of the life of Jesus had so little interest for 
Paul that, for example, in 2 Cor. 89 in order to induce 
the Corinthians to contribute liberally to the collection 
for the poor in Palestine he is able to adduce no other 
feature in Jesus as a pattern than the fact of his having 
become man. As his explicit declarations in 2 Cor. 516 
I Cor. 123 Gal. 3r tell us, he preached extremely little 
to his congregations about the carthly life of Jesus. The 
whole attribution to Paul of the gospel of Lk., which, 
according to Origen, the apostle even refers to in Rom. 
216 as ‘my Gospel’ (§ 146), is only an expedient which 
the church fathers adopted to enable them to assign a 
quasi-apostolic origin to the work of one who was not 
himself an apostle. 

For this reason suspicion attaches also to the state- 
ment that the gospel of Mkê rested npon communica- 
tions of Peter (§ 148), especially as it is accompanied 
with an elaborate apology for Mark’s undertaking. 

The statements of the church fathers, moreover, are 
not in the least consistent among themselves. Accord- 
ing to Irenaeus, Matthew wrote his gospel while Peter 
and Paul were preaching in Rome—thus somewhere in 
the sixties,—while according to a tradition in Eusebius 
(HE iii. 246) he wrote it before his departure from 
Palestine into foreign parts, that is to say, much earlier. 
Again, according to Irenaeus, Mark wrote after the 
death of Peter and Paul, while according to Clement of 
Alexandria, Peter lived to see the completion of Mark's 
gospel. Nay, more,—the two statements as to Peter’s 
attitude to this gospel which Eusebius (XÆ ii. 152 and 
vi. 14 6 f.) takes from Clement (§ 80) are in conflict with 
each other, quite apart from the question whether 
Clement did not also regard the Gospels that had 
genealogies as older than those which had not. In 
short, all that can be said to be certain is this, that it is 
vain to look to the church fathers for trustworthy in- 
formation on the subject of the origin of the gospels. 


1 BiBaAos yevéoews in Mt.11 could, at a subsequent date, be 
regarded as such after the analogy of Gen. 24; after that of 
Cen: 51 it originally referred only to the genealogy of Jesus, 

It. 11-17- 
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According to Papias (see § 65), and also his authority, 
the second gospel was written by MARK (g.v.). Mark 
is known to us from Act Bs 
ey Kumor Enee ic also an indi an nace Hee 
of Mk ‘here is also an inclination to ì entify 
Š him with the young man who left 
his garment in the hands of his pursuers in the garden 
of Gethsemane (Mk. 1451/1). This conjecture, how- 
ever, has no value, of course, in the way of proof 
either that the young man was Mark, or that he was the 
author of the second gospel ; he need only be one of the 
chief vouchers for its contents. In what Papias says the 
important point is not so much the statement that Mark 
wrote the gospel as the further statement that Peter 
supplied its contents orally. If the student interprets 
the narratives of the feeding of the five thousand and 
of the four thousand, of the stilling of the storm; of the 
walking upon the water, of the withering of the fig-tree, 
and so forth, in the manner that has been indicated in 
preceding sections of this article (§§ 137, 140-143), 
then the supposition that the gospel is essentially a re- 
petition of oral communications by Peter, will at once 
fall to the ground. But even apart from this, the 
compass of the entire work is far too short. 

It is hardly felicitous to say in reply to this that Mk. repeats so 
few of the words of Jesus because he was aware that the others 
were already known through the logia (§ 125g). Why, in that 
case, then, does he fill some seven of his sixteen chapters with 
these? As for what Mk. tells us about Peter personally, it 
certainly is true that the statements concerning him in which 
Mt. is richer than Mk. (his walking upon the water, 14 28-335 
the promise given him, 1617-19; the stater in the fish’s mouth, 
17 24-27) can make no claim to historicity. But the statements 
in which, e.g., Wernle (p. 197) recognises the leading position of 
Peter (he finds it necessary to add also ‘and of the sons of 
Zebedee’), are found with trifling exceptions in Mt. and Lk. 
also. Only Mk.136 133 167 are wanting in both the others; 
Mk. 316 537 is wanting also in Mt. only, and Mk. 1433 37 in 
Lk. only. Peter's leading position in the gospel, in any case 
corresponds to the actuality. But precisely for this reason the 
statements regarding it are all the less conclusively shown to be 
derived from Peter personally. 


Whether it was original Mk. that arose in the manner 
described by Papias will be differently judged according 
to the various opinions that are held regarding that 
writing. No answer toa question of this sort, however, 
can be of any real service to gospel criticism, for we no 
longer possess original Mk. Should Mark have written 
in Aramaic then he cannot be held to have been the 
author of canonical Mk., which is certainly not a 
translation (see § 1304), nor yet, in view of the LXX 
quotations which have passed over into all three gospels, 
can he be held to have been the author of original Mk., 
but only to have been the author of the source from 
which the last-named writer drew. 

The employment of various sources (amongst others, of 
Mk., or original Mk.), the characteristic difference of the 

quotations from the LXX and the original 
eee ($130 a), the indefiniteness of the deter- 

the logia minations of time and place (§§ 132, 

" 138), the incredibilities of the contents 
(§$ 108, 137), the introduction of later conditions 
(§ 136), as also the artificial arrangement ($ 1332), 
and so forth, have long since led to the conclusion that 
for the authorship of the First Gospel the apostle 
Matthew must be given up. 

All the more strenuously is the effort made to 
preserve for Matthew the authorship of the logia. 
From the contents it is clear that one must assign to 
the logia many things which no ear-witness can have 
heard from the mouth of Jesus. This is the case 
even if only discourses (for examples, see § 136 
and also § 150) are sought in the logia, or if it is 
assumed that the legalistic and Jewish - particularistic 
passages were first introduced in the course of a revision 
(§ 129e). If one derives most of the narratives also 
from the logia, the considerations against their apostolic 
origin already adduced in § 148 became still more 
cogent. That the apostle Matthew should have been 
the author of a still older writing is not excluded. On 
this supposition the statement of Papias—that he wrote 
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in Aramaic—becomes also possible, which cannot be 
said of the logia according to § 1304. But there 
remains this difficulty, that according to the prologue 
of Lk. no eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus took pen in 
hand—none at least appear to have produced any 
writing which Lk. would have called a ‘narrative’ 
(deyynoes) (§ 153, n. 2) 

In Mt. 52r f. the Jewish judicial procedure is still 
presupposed ; in 523 f. the sacrificial system ; and in 

150. Date 535 Jerusalem is geleme] te as still a city 

of loia while in Jas. 5 r2 the swearing by Jerusalem 

Bia. is significantly omitted ; it was certainly 

no longer in existence then. While it is not practicable 

to prove by means of these passages that Mt. was com- 

posed before 70 A.D. (see § 151), they strongly tend to 
establish that earlier date for the logia. 

Mt. 23 35 is in the highest degree remarkable. Zachariah the 
son of Berechiah is the well-known prophet of the OT, who did 
not suffer martyrdom. But, according to 2 Ch. 2420 J., 
Zechariah the son of Jehoiada did so suffer. This was about 750 
B.c., so that he certainly cannot be called the last martyr, and 
least of all can he be so called merely because Chronicles is the 
last book inthe OT. From Josephus (B/ iv. 5 4, § 343) we learn 
that in the year 68 a.p. Zechariah theson of Baruch(Niese: Bapecs, 
Bapovxov, Bapioxacov) was put to death év pew ro tepg. The 
conjecture is a very obvious one that the author had this event 
in his mind. If it be correct, the date of composition will 
have to be placed considerably later than 68 A.D., as the writer 
could not, very shortly after this event, easily have confounded 
this Zechariah with some other who had lived before, or in, the 
time of Jesus. It must not be overlooked, however, that accord- 
ing to || Lk. 1149-51 the source of this narrative is the Sophia of 
God, that is to say, according to the most probable conjecture, 
a book distinct from the logia which either bore on its title the 
words ‘ Wisdom of God’ or introduced the Wisdom of God as 
speaking. It is doubtful therefore whether the passage is to be 
assigned to the logia. 

For the earliest instance in which a passage is quoted 
which now is to be found in our canonical Mt. (Epistle 

of Barnabas) see § 89. It is not per- 

ae missible to infer a date earlier than 70 

* A.D. either from the ‘straightway ' 

(et@éws) which Mt. 2429 has retained from the ‘little 
Apocalypse’ (see §§ 111, 1242) or from the other in- 
dicia adduced in § 150. In Mt. 227 the destruction 
of Jerusalem is clearly presupposed as already past 
(see § 1126). The church-conditions also, as well 
as the postponement of the parusia (see §§ 136, 
112¢), point to a later date, It is not practicable 
to separate these passages as later interpolations, 
and thus gain for the Gospel as a whole the earlier 
date. They are much too numerous, and many 
of them-—as, for example, precisely 226 /— much 
too closely implicated with a tendency which pervades 
the entire work (§ 112.24). On the other hand, it is quite 
open to us to regard some of them as interpolations : 
for example, 1617-19, or the baptismal formula 2819, or 
the appearance of Jesus to the women 289 f., or also 
chaps. 1 f. Substantially, these are the leading pas- 
sages on account of which many are disposed to bring 
down the date of the entire gospel as late as to 130 A.D. 
The fact that it was used, as well as Mk. and Lk., 
by the author of the Fourth Gospel would not 
forbid this late date (see JoHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, 
§§ 49-52). Probably, however, its main contents must 
have been in existence at an earlier period if they were 
known to Lk. (§§ 127, 153), and even the most of chaps. 
1 f. is presupposed to have been in existence if it can be 
shown that in 119 A.D. a final addition was introduced 
into it. This has been suggested as regards the story of 
the Magi; a Syriac writing, ascribed to Eusebius of 
Cæsarea, which was published by William Wright in 
the Journal of Sacred Literature, 1866, pp. 117f- 
and discussed by Nestle! and Hilgenfeld in Z WT, '93. 1, 
pp. 435-438, and’95, PP- 447-451, makes the statement, 
which can hardly have been invented, that this narrative, 
committed to writing in the interior of Persia, was in 

1 The heading of the whole tractate is, according to Nestle, 
Betreffend den Stern: zeigend, wie und durch was die Magier 
den Stern erkannten und dass Joseph Maria nicht als sein 
Weib nahm. 
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119 A.D., during the episcopate of Xystus of Rome, 
made search for, discovered, and written in the language of 
those who were interested in it (that is to say, in Greek). 

As regards canonical Mk. we possess a datum for 
fixing its date only if we assume it to have been the 

book that was used by Mt. and Lk. 

be Date of If we find ourselves ikable to do this 
canonical Mk. it is open to us to suppose that it may 
have received its final form later than Mt. and Lk. It 
is not, however, justifiable to find a proof of this in 
the fact that in lr it designates the public appear- 
ance of the Baptist as the beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus. Some scholars have detected here a silent polemic 
against those gospels which begin with the narratives 
relating to the nativity of Jesus. ‘The significant avoid- 
ance of the ‘straightway’ (ev@éws) of Mt. 24 29 in Mk. 13 24 
(§ 113) certainly points clearly to the period after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. On Mk. 169-20, see § 138g. 

If Luke, the companion of Paul, cannot have been 
the author of Acts (see ACTS, §§ 9 15), neither can he have 

183. Author a a a the Third Gospel. 
a E Lic at both works are from the same 

pen may be regarded as quite certain. 

The weightiest evidences of the employment of 
Josephus by Lk. are seen in Acts (see ACTS, § 16); yet 
tolerably many are found in the gospel also. fn that 
case the year 100 A.D. will be the superior, and some- 
where about rro A.D. the inferior, limit of the date of 
its composition, since there must have been a considerable 
interval between the production of the gospel and that 
of Acts. The very precise description of the destruction 
of Jerusalem in Lk. 1943. 2111 20-24 is in full accord 
with history and, in language, with Josephus. It cannot 
exactly be pronounced absolutely impossible that it 
should nevertheless have been written before 70 A.D., 
for a lively imagination acquainted with the localities 
could hardly have presented them very differently. 
Only, the prediction of the ‘little Apocalypse’ (§ 124 4) 
which is still rightly interpreted in Mt. and Mk. in ac- 
cordance With Daniel (see DANIEL, ii.) as referring to 
the setting up of a foreign image in the temple has been 
made by Lk., wrongly yet very skilfully, in accordance 
with the expression épjuwors,! to refer to the destruction 
of Jerusalem (2120). Upon this event, he says, will 
follow (v. 24) the times of the Gentiles (§ 111) during 
which Jerusalem is to be trodden under foot. Not till 
after these times are the signs in heaven to appear and 
the Son of Man to come with clouds (vv. 25-27), and 
not till this point does he promise to the followers of 
Christ their redemption and the coming of the Kingdom 
of God (vv. 28 31). Had Lk. written before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem we might have expected him to have 
thought of this event as connected with the second 
coming of Jesus. That instead of this he should re- 
present the judgment day (v. 22) and the beginning of 
the kingdom of God as being separated by so long an 
interval is, ascompared with all prophecy and apocalyptic, 
something quite new and admits of only one explanation 
—that the destruction of Jerusalem could at the time 
of writing be no longer regarded as a recent event. 

In his prologue Lk. distinguishes himself not only 
from the eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus but also from 
the many who before him had written comprchensive 
gospels,? and from the number of these, he again seems 
to exclude the eye-witnesses. 


1 pp pipe in Dan. 1211 (cp 927 11 31) is simply a veiled ex- 
pression for tay bya= ‘Lord of heaven’—7.¢., Zeus, whose altar 


(or statue?) was erected upon the altar of burnt-offering in 
December 168 B.c. (x Macc. 154 59). The Syriac Bible actually 
gives pow bys in 2 Macc. 6 2 in connection with this event asa 
rendering of the Greek word Zevs. Thus Daniel had not desola- 
tion in his mind in the least. See ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 
Further information as to similar veiled designations of heathen 
deities is given in Winer(8), § 5, n. 56. 

2 The verb dvardéacbar (EV ‘set forth in order’) denotes 
(both in itself, and because, by the words ‘also to me’ [kanoi], Lk. 
applies it also to his own performance) the composition of a com- 
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Lk. makes a quite clear division: the eye-witnesses have 
handed down (rapédocav), and that by word of mouth, otherwise 
no purpose would have been served hy adding to ‘eye-witnesses’ 
(airémrat) the further predicate ‘ministers of the word ’ (umnpérat 
tov Adyov); others have composed gospel writings; and Lk. 
seeks to excel these last by accurate research (or by taking up 
the narrative from an earlier point) and by correct arrangement. 
That he himself had direct intercourse with eye-witnesses is 
therefore not very probable, and it is not at all expressed by the 
word (12), ‘they delivered them unto vs which from the begin- 
ning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,’ for immedi- 
ately before he speaks of ‘the things which have been fulfilled 
among us,’ a phrase hy which he obviously cannot mean himself 
and his contemporaries, but only Christendom generally ; 
similarly therefore in v. 2. Cp §§ 37 64. 


The discussion of the dates of the gospel yields, it 
will be seen, but few definite results. We have deliber- 
ately refrained from making use of 
certain arguments which could be 
more or less easily applied otherwise. All the more 
would we emphasise the proposition, that our uncertainty 
on the chronological question by no means carries with 
it any uncertainty in the judgment we are to form of the 
gospels themselves. The chronological question is in 
this instance a very subordinate one. Indeed, even if 
our gospels could be shown to have been written from 
50 A.D. onwards, or even earlier, we should not be 
under any necessity to withdraw our conclusions as to 
their contents; we should, on the contrary, only have 
to say that the indubitable transformation in the original 
tradition had taken place much more rapidly than one 
might have been ready to suppose. ‘The credibility of 
the gospel history cannot be established by an earlier 
dating of the gospels themselves in any higher degree 
than that in which it has already been shown to exist, 
especially as we know that even in the lifetime of Jesus 
miracles of every sort were attributed to him in the most 
confident manner. But as the transformation has de- 
parted so far from the genuine tradition, it is only in the 
interest of a better understanding and of a more reason- 
able appreciation of the process that one should claim 
for its working out a considerable period of time. 


s 


154. Conclusion. 


By way of appendix a few words must be said here on 
the question, postponed from APOCRYPHA (§ 26, r) to 
this place, as to whether the gospel of 

OR ee the Hebrews is to be reckoned among 
* the sources of the synoptics. Accord- 

ing to the church fathers this gospel was the Hebrew or 
Aramaic form of canonical Mt. If this were correct, 
it would not have been necessary for Jerome to 
make a separate translation of it. According to 
Nicholson (Zhe Gospel according to the Hebrews, '79) 
it was a later Hebrew edition of the gospel of Mt., 
issued after the Greek had already been published by 
Matthew himself. Since Lessing’s time (§ 117) it has 
often been regarded—especially in the Tübingen school 
—as one of the sources, or even as the most ancient, or 
even as the only, source of our synoptics. Handmann, 
again (Hebrier-evangelium in Texte u. Untersuch. 53, 
*88), identifies it with the logia. That it may have been, 
in some older form, one of the sources of the Synoptics 
cannot be contradicted; but neither can it be proved, 
for we no longer possess the older form. Among the 
fragments preserved to us there are only a few which 
are not open to challenge on the score of their late date. 
Many on the other hand are unquestionably late legends ; 
e.g., James, the brother of Jesus, swore at the last 
supper (where according to our evangelists he cannot 
even have been present) to eat nothing till he should 
have beheld Jesus after his resurrection ; Jesus accord- 
ingly appeared in the first instance to him, brought 
bread, broke it, and gave it to him. Or, again, at the 
death of Jesus the superliminare or lintel of the temple 
was broken. Or, Jesus is reported to have said: ‘even 


prehensive work in accordance with literary aims. Amos 
(AV ‘declaration,’ RV ‘ narrative’) accordingly must also mean 
this, and not a mere statement about a particular occurrence, 
without pretension to literary art (cp $$ 124 æ 129 d). 
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now has my mother, the Holy Spirit, seized me by one 
of my hairs and borne me to the great mountain Tabor’ . 
and more of the like. D 

It is almost universally conceded that the fragments 
of the so-called gospel of the Ebionites can claim 
antiquity in a much less degree still than can the gospel 
of the Hebrews to which it is related. 

(a) Other uncanonical gospel-fragmenis.—The so- 
called logia of Jesus found at Oxyrhynchus, first pub- 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt. 

These contain, besides an (almost) verbatim repetition of 
Lk. 6 42, sentences which go far beyond the Johannine theology, 

and have absolutely nothing analogous to 

156. Other them in the canonical gospels. It would be 
uncanonical a great error to see in them a portion of the 

gospel logia of Mt. But the hypothesis also, that 
fragments they are excerpts from the gospel of the 
* Egyptians, has its strongest support only in 
the fact that according to accounts this gospel itself was 
of an equally mixed character. Moreover, the identification 
cannot be made out, were it only for this reason—that we cannot 
know whether these seven or eight sayings were excerpted 
wholly from one book, or whether they were compiled from a 
variety of sources. For, in fact, the principle on which such a 
heterogeneous variety of sayings has been brought together is 
quite obscure to us (cp § 86). 

(b) Jacoby (Zin neues Evangelienfragment, 1900) 
has published a Coptic fragnient which, amongst other 
things, touches upon the scene in Gethsemane, 

In character this is the same mixture of Synoptic and 
Johannine or even supra-Johannine ideas as has been observed 
in the Oxyrhynchus logia., [ts derivation from the gospel 
of the Egyptians is just as questionable as is that of those 
logia. If then we read in it—what, according to the con- 
nection, it can hardly be doubted, notwithstanding the frag- 
mentary character of the piece, we ought to read—that 
Jesus used the words, ‘The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak,’ with reference to himself and not with reference to 
the disciples, and if we should feel inclined to regard this as 
the more original application,! we must not do so merely on 
account of the source in which we find it. 

(c) The case is quite similar with the gospel accord- 
ing to Peter (see PETER). 

(d) The fragment, first published by Bickell in the 
Zischr. f. Kath. Theol., 1885, pp. 498-504, which has 
been dealt with by (amongst others) Harnack {Terze 
u. Uniersuch. 54, pp. 481-497) and Resch (24. 102; 
Pp. 28-34, 322-327). , 

This fragment contains in a somewhat divergent form the 
prediction of Jesus that all his disciples would be offended in 
him and that Peter would deny him, mentioning also that the 
cock crowed twice; it agrees most strongly with Mk. 1426-30 
but also with Mt. 263r by the words ‘in this night,’ since 
these words in Mk. do not occur in v. 27 but only in v. 30. 
That we have here before us a pre-canonical form of the text 
cannot be proved with certainty from the divergences in in- 
dividual words. A stronger argument is supplied by the fact that 
in the present fragment v. 28 of Mk. (=z. 32 of Mt.) is 
wanting—a verse which has long been recognised as disturbing 
the connection: ‘After Iam risen again I will go before you 
into Galilee.’ At the same time, we must not forget that it 
may have been omitted precisely for this reason, if we are dealing 
with a free excerpt. Neither does this fragment, then, supply 
us with an irrefragable proof for the existence of written sources 
for our gospels. 


(e) The so-called dicta Jesu agrapha, that is to say, 
sayings of his which are not met with in the gospels, 
have been collected with great care by Resch in Zexte 
u. Uniersuch. 54, '89. 


Resch's judgment of these, his readiness to recognise genuine 
sayings of Jesus preserved even in the latest church fathers, and 
his employment of these for his Hebrew original gospel (§ 117) 
have, however, met with very just criticism in the same series 
(142) at the hands of Ropes (Die Sprüche Jesu, die in den 
kanonischen Evangelien nicht überliefert sind, '96). At the 
same time Ropes himself in accepting so many as fourteen sayings 
as probably genuine has perhaps gone too far. A somewhat 
richer selection, but without pronouncing any judgment as to 
their genuineness, is given by Nestle in Novi Testamenti sup- 
lementum, '96, pp. 89-02, where, besides a collation of Codex 
D, the ext anneal fragments as a whole will be found very 
conveniently brought together. 


Literature.—A. In German.—For facility of refer- 
ence we group the present selection from the German 
: literature on the Synoptical problem 

ToT. Litengirer partly according to the methods they 


1 It is so applied in the Roman Missal and Breviary (sce 
Office for Palm Sunday). 
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employ, and partly according to the views they main- 
tain. 


i. Mainly tendency-criticism.—(a) Mt., Lk., Mk.: Baur, 
Krit. Unters. tiber die kanon., Evang., '47, Marcusevan- 
gelium, '51. Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nasara, i. 44-103 (67); 
Aus dem Urchristentum, i. 28-45, 221-226 (78). 

(4) Mt., Mk., Lk. : Hilgenfeld, Marcusevangelium, '50; Die 
Evangelien, '54; ZWT from '58 onwards. Holsten, Die drei 
ursprünglichen Evangelien, '83; Die synopt. Evangelien, '85; 
cp § 1254. 

(c) Mk., Lk., Mt.: Bruno Bauer, Kritik der evang. Gesch. 
der Synoptiker, 41 f.; Kritik der Evangelien, '5o-'52. Volk- 
mar, Die Evangelien oder Alarcus und die Synopsis, '703 
Marcus und die Synopse der Evangelien,’76; Jesus Nazarenus, 
82. Schulze, Evangelientafel, '61, (2) '86. 


i. Mainly, or entirely, literary criticism.—(a) Mk., Lk., 
Mt.: Wilke, der Urevangelist, '38. Pfleiderer, Urchristen- 
tum, '87. 

(6) Schleiermacher, Uder die Schriften des Lukas, '17; 
Stud. u. Krit., 1832, pp. 735-768 (= lWerke zur Theologie, ii. 
1-220, 361-392); cp §§ 120, 1244. 

(c) Theory of two sources (Mk. and the logia): Weisse, 
Evangel. Gesch.,'38; Evangelienfrage, '56 (but see § 1250). 
Wernle, Die synopt. Frage, '99. 

(d) Original gospel of Philip, with the logia: Ewald, Die 3 
ersten Evangelien, '50, )’713 JBI, 1848-65. 

(e) Original Mk. with the logia: Holtzmann, Die synopt. 
Evangelien, '63; JPT, 1878, pp. 145-188, 328-382, 533-568; 
Theol. Jahresbericht, from ’81. Cp § 125c/. Weizsäcker, 
Unters, tiber die evangel, Gesch., '64; Das apostol. Zeitalter, 
'86, (2) ‘92, Johannes Weiss, SZ. x. A7., 1890, pp. 555-569 
(‘ Beelzebulrede"); 1891, pp. 289-321 (‘ Parahelrede’); 1892, pp. 
246-270 (‘ Wiederkunftsrede’); in Meyer's Komm. zu (Mk. 
und) Lk. 9'92. Beyschlag, St. wv. Ar., 1881, pp. 565-6363 
1883, 594-602; cp § 118. Feine, /P7, 85-88; Eine vorkano- 
nische Uberlieferung des Lk., "91. 

(/) Apostolic source =the logia : Bernhard Weiss, SZ. u. Kr., 
1861, pp. 29-100, 646-713; 1883, 571-594; JDT, 1864, pp. 49- 
140; 1865, 319-376. JPT, 1878, pp. 569-592; Jlarcusezvan- 
gelium,'72; AMlatthdusevangelium,’76; in Meyer's Komm. zu 
Mt., 7) "83, ©) '98; zu Mk. und Lk., 0) ’85, 8) (Mk. only), ’92. 
Titius in Theol. Stud. fiir Bernh. Weiss, 284-331 (97); also 
separately under the title, Das lerhdliniss der Herrenworte 
im Marcusevangelium zu den Logia des Matthäus. Cp ahove, 
§§ 122, 125d, 126¢. 

(g) Theory of two sources with borrowing from Mt. by Lk. 
(§ 127): Simons, Hat der dritte Evangelist den kanonischen 
Alt. benutzt ?, ’80; Stockmeyer, ‘Quellen des Lk.-Evang.’ in 
Theol. Zeitschr. aus der Schweiz, 1884, pp. 117-149; Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, i.,’86. Soltau, Eine Lücke der synopt. Forschung, 
993 Zeitschr. J. neutes’. Wissensch., 1900, 219-248. Combined 
with hypothesis of an original Mk.: Jacobsen, Unters. tiber die 
synopt. Evangelien, '83; ZWT, 1886, pp. 152-179; 1888, pp. 
129-158. 

(2) More complicated hypotheses (§ 129¢): Wittichen, /D7, 
1866, pp. 427-482 ; ZIVT, 1873, pp. 499-522; JPT, 1879, pp. 165- 
182; 1881, pp. 366-375, 713-720; 1891, pp. 481-519; Lede 
Jesu, '76. Scholten, Het oudste evangelie, '68 (Germ. transl., 
69: das älteste Evangelium); Het paulinisch evangelie, '7o; 
Is de derde evangelist de schrijver van het boek der handel- 
ingen, '73 (German translation of both, ’80; under title das 
paulinische Evangeliunt). 

B. In English.—It may be well to notice that the 
efforts of recent English students have been mainly 
devoted to collecting and arranging the material for the 
solution of the critical problems under consideration, as 
a preliminary to the critical hypotheses which may, 
unforced, suggest themselves in the future. 

(a) Books helpful to students :— Rushbrooke’s Synofticon 
(80), and Abbott and Rushbrooke’s Common Tradition of the 
Synoptic Gospels (84); A. Wright, Synopsis of the Gospels C96) 
and St. Luke's Gospel (oo); Sir J. Hawkins, Hore Synoptice 
('99); F. H. Woods in Studia Biblica, 259 f- (90). 


(8) Special treatises, etc.:—A. Wright, The Composition of 
the Gospels (‘90), and Some New Testament Problems (98); 
Badham, The Formation of the Gospels ('92, ed. 2); St. Alark’s 
Indebtedness to St. Matthew (97); E. A. Abbott, Clue: A 
Guide to Hebrew Scripture (1900) and The Corrections of 
Alark (1900). 

(y) Important articles :—E. A. Abbott, art. ‘Gospels’ in Excy. 
Brit.)'79; W. Sanday in E-xposttor for ’91, '92, ’93, and art, 
‘Gospels” in Smith’s DBB), ’93; V. H. Stanton, art. ‘Gospels’ 
in Hastings’ DB, vol. 2, '99; Ll. J. M. Bebb, art. ‘ Luke,’ zdzd. 
1900; S. D. F. Salmond, art. ‘ Mark,’ 27d. 1900; J. V. Bartlett, 
art. ‘Matthew,’ ibid. 1900. W. C. Allen in Ær. T, "99 and 
1goo (vol. 11). 

(8) The following books bear upon the subject :—Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (60; (8) '94); Salmon, 
Introd. to NT (85); Plummer, Commentary on St. Luke (96). 
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The numbers to the right of the Gospel citations indicate the section (or footnote) and column respectively. 


MATTHEW. 
sé n. 1, 1890 
11-17, $ 130, 1870 
116, § 22, 1779 
123, $ 21, 1778 
41-11, § 145, 1888 
45, § 108, 1839 
51, § 134, 1874 
5 3-11, § 88, 1828 
514, § 20, 1777 
514-16, § 134, 1875 
S17 § 145, 1888 
517-20, § 112, 1843 
5187, § 128, 1864 
519, § 34, 1788 
Barf, S 150, 1892 
5237, § 150, 1892 
5 35, $ 150, 1892 
69-13, §& 18, 1775 

§ 134, 1874 
76, § 109, 1840 
7 22, § 120, 1853 
7 28, § 134, 1875 
Bf, $ 135, 1875 
84, § 133, 1874 
810, § 144, 1885 
8 16, § 7, 1768 
§ 137, 1876 
S 19-22, § 133, 1874 
99, § 135, 1875 
9 28, § 144, 1885 
1057, § 112, 1842 
107-15, N. 3, 1793 
101113, § 136, 1876 
1015, § 128, 1868 
10 23, $ 35, 1789 
115, § 137, 1877 
§ 140, 1882 
§ 145, 1885 
ll 24, § 128, 1868 
1227, § 144, 1884 
12317, § 116, 1848 
§ 139, 1881 
12 309, § 140, 1881 
12 4o, § 140, 1882 
IRATA S 140, 1882 
1243-45, § 144, 1885 
131-23, § 117, 1849 
131-35,  § 128, 1866 
13 24-30, $ 128, 1863 
n. 1, 1851 
13 28, § 112, 1843 
13 58, § 140, 1882 
14 14, § 137, 1876 
14 28-33, § 34, 1788 
152r J Ns 2, 1842 
15 24, § 109, 1840 
§ 112, 1842 
164, § 140, 1881 
166, § 140, 1882 
W117, § 140, 1882 
1617-19, § 148, 1891 
16137,, § 114, 1844 
16 20, § 145, 1889 
16 21, § 145, 1887 
1627, $145, 1887 
16 28, § 113, 1844 
§ 145, 1888 
17 10, § 138, 1879 
17 24, § 34, 1788 
17 24-27, § 148, 1891 
18 1-6, § 128, 1864 
1812-14, § 19, 1777 
1815-17, § 136, 1876 
19 28, § 112, 1842 
20 28, § 145, 1887 
217, § 143, 1884 
2118-22, § 137, 1878 
21 28-32, § 112, 1843 
221-14, | 19, 1776 
34, 1788 
2247, § 112, 1842 
227, § 151, 1892 


MATTHEW. 
22 46, $ 119, 1852 
232 3a, § 112, 1844 
§ 128, 1870 
23 13-36, $ 133, 1873 
2327/., § 120, 1853 
23 35, $ 34, 1878 
§ 150, 1892 
23 37-39, $ 18, 1775 
24, § 124, 1857 
24 22, § 111, 1842 
2429, $ 1517, 1892 
and 1893 
2514-30, § 109, 1840 
25 30, § 19, 1777 
262964, § 145, 1887 
26 31, § 156, 1895 
26 56, § 138, 1878 
26 63, § 145, 1887 
279, $143, 1884 
27 24, § 108, 1840 
27 45, § 137, 1878 
QT 46, § 139, 1881 
27 49, n. 1, 1807 
2i 51, § 142, 1884 
27 52, § 26, 1782 
§ 142, 1884 
27 62-66, § 108, 1839 
281-17, § 27, 1783 
28 3, § 138, 1879 
SoU, § 138, 1878 
28 10, m. I, 1770 
2811-15, § 108, 1839 
2875; § 27, 1782 
28 16 § 9, 1770 
28:17, § 25, 1781 
28 19, § 136, 1876 
2819 f, § 112, 1842 
MARK. 
Li, § 146, 1890 
ea; m. 2, 1767 
laf, § 8, 1768 
Tef, § 8, 1768 
La § 8, 1768 
13, * § 8, 1768 
log, § 8, 1768 
Pray, § 8, 1769 
116-20, n. 5, 1786 
1 28, § 9, 1770 
132, n. 3, 1846 
13234, $ 137, 1876 
135-3845, § 16, 1774 
25, § 144, 1885 
21028, n. 1, 1889 
214, § 135, 1875 
217, 8, 1769 
§ 89, 1828 
312, § 133, 1874 
321, § 8, 1769 
§ 139, 1881 
3 22, § 144, 1884 
328., § 116, 1848 
Ai ff, § 116, 1849 
41-34, § 128, 1866 
dira $ 19, 1776 
412, § 128, 1866-67 
421, § 134, 1875 
426-29, § 8, 1768 
§ 128, 1863 
N. 1, 1851 
57-10, $ 144, 1885 
6 1-6, § 8, 1769 
63, n. 4, 1846 
65S, § 7, 1768 
§ 140, 1882 
$ 144, 1884 
614-16,  § 138, 1879 
6194, $ 116, 1847 
6 34, § 137, 1876 
§ 142, 1883 
645-8 26, § 15, 1773 
§ 116, 1847 
724-31, n. 2, 1842 


Mark. 
732-35, § 144, 1885 
812, S140, 1681, 

1883 

814-21, § 140, 1882 

§ 145, 1885 
817-20, n. 1, 1774 
822-26, § 137, 1877 

§ 144, 1885 
825, § 4, 1767 
827-29, § 8, 1769 
8 30, $ 145, 1889 
831, § 143, 1887 
O17, § 113, 1844 
9 10, $9, 1769 
914-29, § 144, 1885 
923, $144, 1885 
933-42, § 128, 1864 
938-40, § 144, 1884 
941, § 128, 1865 
9 42, § 128, 1865 
942-48,  § 133, 1874 
943-47, $ 15, 1773 
945, $ S, 1769 
102-9, 15, 1773 
1017, $139; 1881 
10 35-40, § 15, 1773 
1045, § 145, 1887 
117, § 10, 1771 


11 12-14 20-25, § 137, 1878 


11 25, § 119, 1852 
1213, § 10, 1771 
1238-40, § 16, 1774 
1241-44, § 16, 1774 
3, § 124, 1857 
132, § 145, 1887 
139-13, $ 136, 1875 
13 14, $ 145, 1887 
13 24, $ 113, 1844 
$ 152, 1893 
1332, $ 15, 1773 
§ 130, 1872 
§ 139, 1881 
§ 145, 1888 
143-9, § 10, 1771 
149, § 145, 1887 
14 18, § 11, 1771 
1418-20, § 145, 1886 
14 20, $ 11, 1771 
1422-24, § 145, 1886 
14 26-30, § 156, 1895 
1427, § 11, 1772 
14 28, § 9, 1769 
$ 9 1770 
14 30, $ 14, 1773 
14 42, Ñ 11, 1772 
1459, § 138, 1878 
14517, § 148, 1891 
1455-60, § 12, 1772 
1465, $ 12, 1772 
151, § 12, 1772 
131-14,  § 108, 1840 
156, $ 12, 1772 
1516-20, § 12, 1772 
1525, § 14, 1773 
15 33; § 137, 1878 
§ 142, 1884 
1534 /-, $ 62, 1807 
§ 139, 1881 
15 36, n. 1, 1807 
15 38, § 142, 1884 
16 1-8, § 27, 1783 
16 6-8, § 138, 1880 
167, $ 9, 1769 
168, § 138, 1879 
169-20, n. 3, 1767 
§ 138, 1880 
LUKE. 
11-4, § 37, 1789.4 
l2, § 153, 1894 
13, § 18, 1775 
Iira, § 22, 1780 
177, § 39, 1791 


LUKE. 
22, § 22, 1780 
2317, § 39, 1791 
REVA $ 132, 1873 
37 § 108, 1839 
315, § 8, 1768 
3217, $ 137, 1877 
323, § 22, 1779 
3 23-38,  § 130, 1870 
4 40, $7, 1768 
§ 137, 1876 
51-11, § 109, 1840 
512, $ 135, 1875 
514, § 133, 1874 
527, $ 135, 1875 
6 20, § 134, 1875 
620-25, § 110, 1841 
6 22, § 136, 1876 
624-26, $ 39, 1791 
6 30, § 88, 1828 
642, § 156, 1895 
TI, § 134, 1875 
7 11-17 21, § 137, 1877 
Cigs  n. 4, 1804 
T22, § 137, 1877 
§ 140, 1882 
123, § 140, 1883 
74750, $ 109, 1841 
8 4-18, § 128, 1866 
8 16, $ 134, 1875 
93-5, n. 3, 1793 
911, § 137, 1876 
9 18, § 116, 1847 
§ 135, 1875 
923, Ne 4, 1775 
945, $ 9, 1770 
9 46-484, § 128, 1865 
946-50, § 128, 1864 
M547, $114, 1844 
957-62, § 133, 1874 
101-12, § 128, 1862 
n. 3, 1793 
10 38, n. 3, 1805 
10 41, $ 44, 1794 
111-4, = § 134, 1874 
11 2-4, § 18, 1775 
118, § 110, 1841 
1113, § 19, 1776 
11 29, $ 140, 1681 
1131f/, § 140, 1882 
11 33-36, $ 133, 1874 
ll 44, § 120, 1853 
1149-51, $ 19, 1776 
§ 150, 1892 
129, n. 1, 1881 
136-9, § 142, 1883 
13 26, § 120, 1853 
133474, $ 43, 1793 
$ 18, 1775 
1415-24, $ 19, 1776 
§ 112, 1842 
157, § 19, 1777 
16 1-9, § 39, 1792 
§ 128, 1863 
16 22, § 145, 1887 
1627-31, § 110, 1842 
177-10,  § 109, 1841 
18 1-8, § 110, 1841 
189-14, § 109, 1841 
§ s12, 1843 
19121427, § 109, 1841 
19 38, § 18, 1775 
19 41, $ 43, 1793 
1943/f, $ 153, 1893 
21, § 124, 1857 
21 11 20-24, § 153, 1893 
2Qleaqaf, STII, 1842 
2125-27, $ 152, 1893 
21 28-31, § 153, 1893 
21 28, § 41, 1792 
228, Siar 5177.1 
2215; § 11, 1771 
22 27, § 44, 1794 
2232) § 114, 1844 
22 44, § 62, 1808 
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GOTHOLIAS (yo@oAi0y [BA]. -onioy [L]), 1 Esd. 
833=Ezra87, ATHALIAH, 3. 


GOTHONIEL (rodoNniHA ([BN*2 A], roðonioy 
[N*]), the father of CHasris (g.v.), Judith615. The 


name is identical with OTHNIEL (ON*INY). 


GOURD (VRP; KoAOKYNOa [BAQ*]; Jon. 46, -NTH 
[AQ* 62s]; 7, -ntan [A]; 9, -NTH [AQ*]; 29, -NTHC 
fAQ@]t), rather, as AV™- ‘ palm-crist,’ RV™S ‘ Palma 
Christi '—zż.e. the castor-oil tree, Ricinus communis, L. 

The rendering ‘gourd’ is that of © and Pesh. ; Sym. and Vg. 
render ‘ivy’; but Jerome's remarks in his commentary (quoted 
Ges. Thes. 1214) point to the vicinus, Aq. and Theod. trans- 
literate. 


The Hebrew word (4ikdydx) seems to be identical 
with, or derived from «ixi, which, according to Herod. 
294 Plin. 157, was the Egyptian name of the castor-oil 
plant, the xporw» or xp5rwv of the Greeks. This plant, 
which ‘in France, Germany, and the south of England, 
is an annual herb of noble foliage, growing to a height 
of 4 or 5 feet,’ becomes ‘in the Azores, and the warmer 
Mediterranean countries, as Algeria, Egypt, Greece, and 
the Riviera, . . . a small tree, 10 to 15 feet high’ 
(Flick. and Hanb.?) 567). Its rapid growth (de C. 
Orig. 341) and the effective shade given by its large 
leaves, support its identification with the A7kdyon. 

On the other hand, in favour of the rendering 
‘gourd ' or the like, a statement of Kazwini (2 309) may 
be noted (see also JONAH, BOOK OF, § 5). 

Speaking of Mosul, Kazwini describes the custom of making 
tents of reeds (on the shores of the Tigris), in which the inhabit- 
ants pass the summer nights, when the water is becoming low. 
As soon as the earth, where the tents are, has become dr 
enough, they sow gourds, which quickly spring up and clim 
round the tents (G. Jacob, Altarabische Parallelen, 17 /-). 

EVmg. proposes ‘gourds’ for D'YPÐ in 1 K. 618 (BL om. ; 
éravagragers [A}); it should also stand for ‘y in 7 24f (b7o0- 
omptynara [BAL], om. in clause £) (EV ‘knops,’ in the 
former verse they have mg. ‘gourds’). The word is commonly 
explained ‘gourd-shaped ornaments’; but though the form of 
the colocynth (see next article) would suggest a graceful 
decoration, there is too much uncertainty about the text (see 


Klo.) to permit us to acquiesce in this explanation. Cp TEMPLE 
and Sea (BRAZEN). N. M. 


GOURDS, WILD (MIY NYPS; toAymH arpia 
[BL]; om. arpia? [A]), 2 K.4a9t. EV agrees 
with the ancient versions and tradition. The kindred 
Ar. fukka’ denotes the ‘colocynth’? (Dozy); .and 
although the etymological connection with the root yp, 
which has the sense of splitting or bursting, is not 
quite clear, it may be explained by the tendency of the 
ripe fruit to split when touched, or even of its own 
accord (see below).3 


The fruit intended may be (1) the 'colocynth’ or: 


‘bitter apple’; the fruit of Citrullus Colocynthis, Schrad., 
‘a slender scabrous plant with a perennial root, native 
of warm and dry regions in the Old World, over which 
it has an extensive area.’ Its fruit is ‘a gourd of the 
size and shape of an orange, having a smooth, marbled- 
green surface.’ The pulp of which it consists ‘is nearly 
inodorous, but has an intensely bitter taste’ (Fliick. and 
Hanb.) 295). (2) The ‘squirting eucumber,' 
yielded by £cballium elaterium, A. Rich, a plant which 
is common throughout the Mediterranean region and was 
known to the ancients as the ‘ wild cucumber,’4 It has 
a peculiarity which might be eonnected with the 
etymology of pakk'äh :—‘ the fruit when ripe separates 
suddenly from the stalk, and at the same moment the 
seeds and juice are forcibly expelled from the aperture 
left by the detached peduncle.’ Tristram (Smith’s 
DB), s.v.; NHB, 451) thinks that the details in 2 K. 439 


1 The dypiav is apparently a hexaplaric addition (see Field, 
ad loc.). Sym. had Bordvyy dypíav, and ‘another’ translator 
xodoxuvéisas ; so Vg. colocynthidas agri. 

2 Its more ordinary meaning, however, is ‘mushrooms.’ 

3 Others explain it by reference to medicinal effects. So 
Riehm, //W7B(2). 

4 A kindred species was named by Linnæus Cucumis pro- 
phetarum., 
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point clearly tothe colocynth. ‘The squirting cucumber 
is not so bitter, nor does it bear the same resemblance 
to the good fruit.’ It is also common everywhere and 
should have been at onee recognised. One who came 
to Gilgal from another part, however, might mistake the 
coloeynth for the wholesome globe cucumber, because 
it only grows on barren sands like those near Gilgal 
and round the Dead Sea. But was the Gilgal of the 
narrative the famous one near Jericho? Buhl thinks 
otherwise (see GILGAL, § 4). 

At any rate, the fact that the plant on which the 
pakki'oth grew is described as a ‘wild vine’ is against 
the identification with (3) Momordica elaterium, which 
is ‘a coarse, hispid, fleshy, decumbent plant without 
tendrils ' (Fliiek. and Hanb.() 292). 

Both (1) and (2) are extremely bitter; and the faet 
that the taste instantly suggested poison {2 K. 440) is 
another example of the close association of the ideas of 
bitterness and poison in the Hebrew mind (ep GALL). 

N. M. 
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Tribal relations, §§ 1-3. Administration, §§ 16-24. 

Formation of tribes, §§ 4-7. Persian period, §§ 25-27. 

Position of individuals, §§ 8-10. Greek period, § 28/7 

Union of Tribes, §§ 11-15. Roman period, § 30/7 
Literature, § 32. 


Until the institution of the monarchy the Bne Israel 


represented the stage of political organisation that we are 
wont to call tribal. This type of consti- 


H 
ae A tution is not peculiar to Israel. It is to 
a be found amongst the most diverse peoples 
origin. 


at a certain stage of civilisation. ‘The OT 
records, however, belong for the most part to a much 
later age, and supply us only with an imperfect and even 
(in many points) misleading picture of the real nature of 
the old tribal life. Hence in trying to ascertain what the 
actual conditions really were, we are compelled to turn to 
what we know of such life amongst other peoples, 
especially the pre-Islamic Arabs and the modern 
Bedouins. We must suppose that similar conditions 
at one time prevailed amongst the Hebrews. The 
justification of this inference lies in the essential identity 
of the external conditions that called forth the tribal 
organisation amongst the ancient Hebrews and Arabs 
and have held the Bedouins to this very day at this 
stage of political development, namely, the nomadic life 
of the steppes. 

Hebrew, like Arabic tradition, in the form it has 
reached us, has reduced the mutual relations of the 
tribes to a fixed system in genealogical 
form. Such systems rest on the 
theory, common to the Hebrews and 
the Arabs, that the tribe is an expanded family. See 
GENEALOGIES i., § 2. 

This conception has a certain amount of foundation 
in fact. The bond that holds together the family or 
the clan is not any form of political organisation ; it is 
the feeling of consanguinity. For the ancient Semite, 
blood-relationship was the only basis on which a stable 
society and absolutely binding duties could rest. 

This appears most clearly in the fact that alliances with 
strangers, and obligations towards them, did not acquire inviol- 
ability till the lacking blood-relationship had been artificially 
produced (see Kinsuip, § 1). 


We must not, however, follow the old genealogists 
and at once infer from this feeling of blood-relationship, 
actual descent from a common ancestor. 
Not to speak of the numerous traces 
which indicate that amongst the Heb- 
rews, as amongst the Arabs, descent was in the earliest 
times reckoned not from the father but from the mother 
(matriarchate; see KINSHIP, § 4), it is clear enough 
that the feeling of community of blood was not quite 
the same thing with the ancient Semites as sense of 
relationshipis with us, The latter varies according to the 
degree of nearness ; in the ease of the Semite, on the other 
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genealogists. 
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hand, community of blood knew, theoretically at least, 
no such thing as degree. A man who belonged to a 
given kindred group was connected equally with all its 
members, irrespective of degree of relationship (see 
KINsHIP, § 2). Moreover, this blood-kinship can be 
artificially brought about by blood-covenant between 
persons belonging originally to alien groups. 

This representation must not, however, be pressed too 
far. In practice, at least in historical times, it is the 
narrower circle of closer kindred that has been most 
intimately bound together by unity of blood., 

Within the larger tribes the several families and clans 
frequently constituted closely united groups, carrying on blood- 
feuds amongst each other—a proof how naturally the feeling of 
unity of blood became weaker in the larger groups. Robertson 
Smith cites cases (AZ. 159) that show how the feeling of kinship 
bound together families of alien stock. We may adduce also 
the line in the Hamdsa (367): ‘Ally thyself with whom thou 
wilt in peace, yet know: In war must every man be foe who is 
not kin’ Among the Hebrews, moreover, the blood-feud, as we 
meet it in the OT, was confined to the limits of the family—z.e. 
the nearest relatives. 


In this emergence of relationship by descent, indeed, 
Robertson Smith sees the decay of the ancient tribal 
system (Xin. 52, 57, 160). He regards it as the first 
appearance of a new principle, quite foreign to the 
original tribal organisation. 

We must leave this an open question. We cannot here enter 
into the problem how the Semitic families and clans were con- 
stituted in the earliest times before the various Semitic peoples 


separated from each other. It is indeed a question that in our 
opinion cannot yet be answered with certainty. 


Although kinship by descent through the father played 
in historical times a great part, the records show that 
4. Aggregation even then there were also other 
of fainilios. ate factors in the formation of the tribes. 

? * The Hebrew tribes, like the larger 
Arabian tribes, were not simple but composite, com- 
prising several kindred groups. 

These groups are commonly called in the OT szispahoth 
(minag) ‘clans,’ though an older designation, which at a later 
time fell into disuse, seems to have been hai CI), the commonest 


term in Arabic. (Cp Kiz. 3943; Nöld. ZDMG 40176; 1S. 
18 18 according to We. TBS p. ili, and Dr. TBS 119; 25. 2313; 


also preserved according to Nöld., 4c, in VN? NIN; see 
Havvotu-J air.) 

We must indeed admit the possibility with Nöldeke 
(ZDMG 40158 [’86]), that in the case of these ‘clans’ 
the families that formed the nucleus were often really 
descended from a common ancestor whose name they 
bore. Even in this case, however, it remains true that 
the family did not grow simply by the natural process 
of marriage and birth. 


It grew also by accession from without. Slaves were acquired ; 
freedmen remained as clients of the family of thelr master ; 
individual strangers, cut loose for some reason or other from 
their own clan, sought refuge in the family; poor and weak 
families attached themselves for the same reason to the more 
powerful. These all reckoned themselves as belonging to the 
family of their adoption and bore its name. 


In order to understand this process one must realise 
how, amid the endless feuds of the desert, it was only 
the man or the family supported by a powerful group 
of kinsmen, ready to avenge an injury, that was safe. 
This insecurity also made necessary a certain amount 
of cohesion. The individual was no doubt at liberty 
in time of peace to sever himself from his clan; but 
as he went farther away from it his security propor- 
tionally diminished, unless he obtained admission as a 
sojourner in some other clan. Thus it is the dwelling 
together and roaming together, rather than the common 
descent, that is the characteristic feature of these 
‘kindred groups.’ ‘The Hai is the community of 
people that live and travel together’ (Néld. ZDMG 
40176; WRS Kin. 38). 

The same process is repeated in the formation of 
tribes. The instinct of self-preservation drives the clans 

5. N into closer association. It is plain that here 

. NeW Pee 

tribes: also local contiguity must have been an 
important factor in forming tribes ; clans that 
were in the habit of meeting on adjoining pasture lands 
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and at common wells were by that very circumstance 
bound together by a certain community of interests (cp 
ISRAEL, § 8). 

It is not the case, as is frequently supposed, that the Bedouin 
tribes roam at large over the entire Arabian wilderness ; on the 
contrary, now, just as in ancient times, each one has its own 
definite territory with the pasture lands and wells belonging to 
it, and the proprietary rights of the tribe over such territory are 
jealously guarded against the encroachments of other tribes. 


Many other causes contribute to the formation of a 
tribe, and produce a constantly shifting result; new 
tribes arise, old ones disappear. Mutual jealousy and 
feuds, migrations, the disuniting influences of war, and 
other circumstances, may result in the separation of a clan 
from the main body. This almost necessarily happens 
as soon as a tribe has become very strong or extended 
itself over a wide area. Should a subordinate tribe in 
these circumstances succeed in asserting itself without 
becoming incorporated with a foreign tribe, —should it, 
for example, have grown by attaching other clans to 
itself, —it then, in course of time, forms a new tribe 
which assumes a new tribal name (after that of a 
prominent family, one of its leaders, or the like). 
Legend next comes in, and soon gives it a patriarch, 
the original bearer of the name, and the connection of 
the new tribe with the old also finds some expression 
here, the Zeros eponymus of the tribe being brought into 
some sort of relationship (usually that of a son) with 
the patriarch of the older tribe. 

In other cases tribes have arisen out of alliances that 
originally were only of a temporary character. In the 
i tribal history of Arabia, such federa- 

e aec on: (called 4£22/) play a prominent 
part (Goldziher, Afu. Stud. 16). Sections of a 
larger tribe enter into closer relations with one another 
or with outside clans; whole tribes form treaties with 
one another, and sometimes even these federated groups 
in turn form connections with other similar groups. 
Such alliances do not arise out of considerations of 
kinship ; they are determined by the daily exigencies of 
offence and defence, and, in particular, by the necessity 
felt by the weaker of seeking support from the stronger, 
the instinct of groups, weak in themselves, to attain the 
strength that comes of union. 


In many cases the alliances are formed for particular and 
definite ends, as for example for the sake of a common blood- 
revenge. Their formation is often inaugurated in a very solemn 
way,—as with sacrifices, oaths, and the special ceremonies con- 
nected with blood-brotherhood(see KinsuiP, §1). Sometimes they 
are quickly dissolved again after their immediate object has been 
gained ; but sometimes also the temporary becomes a permanent 
relationship ; the component parts become completely fused, and 
the group naturally takes a new collective name by which the 
old and proper names of the individual elements are often 
driven completely into the background. Thus the formation of 
new tribes is a process that is related on the other side to the 
seeming or real decay of old ones. 

Clearly, the process is capable of taking place in a 
very great variety of ways, and it would be quite a 
mistake to try to explain them all in 
accordance with a single scheme. 
In the continual process of modification it cannot 
surprise us to find in Hebrew (as we do in Arabic) 
tradition that the most contradictory statements are 
made as to the relation of the clans to the great tribes. 

Finally, it results from what has been said that the 
words ‘tribe’ and ‘clan’ (subordinate tribe) are used 
only relatively ; they express nothing as to size. 

A tribe may, if numbers be regarded, fall below the strength 
of a clan, and yet at the same time, if it remains independent, it 
will continue to bear the designation of tribe. (Thus in the OT 
Dan is at one time spoken of as a tribe (030%, Sedhet) at another 
as a clan (ane, mixpahah); cp, e.g., Josh. 19 40 Judg. 18 1177 
In Arabic phraseology the change in the use of the words is 
much more strongly marked (cp Néld. ZDMG 40175 #7); in 
Hebrew tradition the relative persistency with which either word 
is used is a result of the arbitrary limitation of the application 


of the word )2w to twelve (or thirteen)! tribes, 
For a full comprehension of the tribal system it must 


7. Terminology. 


1 See JOSEPH i., § 1 n. 
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further be observed that these social unities (family, 
clan, tribe) are at the same time religious 
unities. Not only among the Semites, 
but also among the Greeks and Romans, 
it was their common worship that marked 
the clans and held them together. This is not the 
place to discuss the many (still disputed) questions 
as to the nature and character of the tribal gods among 
the Semites. However these questions may be decided, 
there remains the fact that ‘the original religious 
society was the kindred group, and all the duties of 
kinship were part of religion’ (WRS Rel. Sem. 47). 
Community of blood between man and man derives 
its absolutely uniting character precisely from this, 
that it is at the same time a real community with the 
divinity. 

The tribal god stands in just the same relationship of blood- 
community with his worshippers, the members of the clan. 


Every sacrifice seals anew this mystic oneness of the members 
with each other and with the deity. 


Where a person of alien blood is received by blood- 
covenant (see above, §§ 2, 6, and cp KINSHIP, § 1) into 
clan-fellowship, he is at the same time by the covenant- 
sacrifice received into blood-fellowship with the deity. 
Every violation of the duties of blood-community thus 
becomes a crime against the deity. 1 

The tribal constitution is excellently adapted for the 
steppe and for nomads. lts importance here lies in 

Eee this, that, on the one hand, it allows 
9. Flexibility. the necessary freedom of movement to 
the individual and the smaller aggregates (family and 
kindred), whilst at the same time it creates a certain 
natural social unity which satisfies the demands and 
necessities of the nomadic life. In the wilderness no 
great tasks present themselves, such as demand the 
strength of a whole people. What the individual, and 
the group of kinsmen, require, in this state of universal 
war, is some protection for life; and this is guaranteed 
by belonging toaclan. For blood-revenge and mutual 
help in war are the most sacred duties of those who are 
united by community of blood. Conversely, the 
individual who has been expelled frgm his tribe is a 
wanderer and a vagabond so long as he has failed to 
gain admission to some other clan. It is this that gives 
its power to tribal custom and law, a power from which 
none can shake himself free. On the other hand the 
freedom of the individual and of the separate clans is 
tolerably unrestricted in times of peace. The organisa- 
tion of the tribe exists only for purposes of war and of 
migration ; it is only in these conditions that the sheikh 
has any say and any command ; in times of peace his 
authority is purely a moral one: it reaches just so far 
as the influence he has been able to acquire by his 
personal qualities can carry it. He can only advise, 
not command. In a dispute he can, doubtless, give a 
decision ; but he has no power to execute his judgment 
if those affected by it refuse to submit to it; he can 
neither declare war nor conclude peace, neither pitch 
the camp nor break it up, until the leading men of the 
tribe have been consulted.? In a tribe of those related 
by blood all the individual members are ‘ brothers,’ and 
thus on a footing of equality ; there is no such thing as 
permanent authority or subjection, for even the Roman 
patria potestas was unknown among the Semites. The 
freedom of individuals and of clans reaches so far that 
in time of peace they can separate from the main camp 
without any ceremony and go their own way, if only 
they have strength enough to give the feeling of security. 
It is in this, as Goldziher (fk. Stud. 168) and Well- 
hausen (//G 24 7.) have rightly pointed out, that the 
moral importance of the tribal constitution lies. In 
‘proportion as the feeling of kinship becomes weaker 
when set against the wider tribal bonds, in the enjoy- 
ment of such freedom, its place is taken by that public 


8. Religious 
meaning 
of tribes. 


1 On this sacral character of sacrifice, see e.g., WRS Rel 
Sem, 269 F. 312 F; We. Arab. Heid. 119 f. 
2 Burckhardt, Bemerkungen über die Beduinen, 94 f. 
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| spirit which acts freely and is capable of making 


sacrifices for the public good. Fidelity to covenant 
obligations extending beyond the narrow bounds of kin 
is reckoned by the Arabs among the higher virtues. 

It is in the way we have indicated that we must picture 
to ourselves the condition of the Israelite tribes before 
their migration into Palestine. With 
them, too, family and clan were origin- 
ally a community of worship, held to- 
gether by common ancestral cults. Many of the old 
and famous sanctuaries appear to have owed their posi- 
tion as such to their being regarded as the burial places 
of heroes, There was a sacred stone at the tomb of 
Rachel (Gen. 3520); Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
buried at Hebron (Gen. 259 3529 5013), Joseph in 
Shechem (Josh. 24 32 Dt. 1130), Miriam at Kadesh- 
barnea (Nu. 201), and Deborah under the sacred tree 
of Bethel, Gen. 358 (see the several articles). 

Within historical times we have one recorded instance 
of clan worship—none the less convincing that it is the 
only one—in 1 S. 205 7, where David 
excuses his absence from Saul's table at 
new moon on the ground that his clan 
are celebrating their yearly festival at this season—an 
excuse which is regarded as perfectly adequate. In like 
manner we may take clan worship to be presupposed 
in the question with which the Danites seek to induce 
Micah the Levite to accompany them; ‘is it better for 
thee to be priest unto the house of one man, or to be 
priest unto a tribe and a family in Israel ?’ (Judg. 1819). 

How far the tribes, which afterwards constituted the 


10. Ancestor- 
worship. 


11. Traces of 
clan cults. 


people Israel, had already been welded into one before 


the settlement is a more difficult question. 
That they were firmly knit together as a 
people and felt themselves to be so, as is 
assumed in the OT tradition, is refuted by the simple 
fact that even after the immigration, during the so-called 
period of the Judges, such a people, with an ordered 
government and the like, did not exist (cp ISRAEL, § 7). 

It is now universally recognised that the Judges were not 
rulers of the whole people but only heroes of particular tribes. 
Neither does the manner in which the immigration took place 


—gradually, by tribes and clans—show any evidence of a unified 
organisation. 


All this by no means excludes, however, as Winckler 
(GI 114% 21 #-) and others suppose, every sort of con- 
nection between the immigrating tribes. On the con- 
trary, the analogy of the Arab tribal history makes it 
in every way possible and probable that those tribes 
which had a point of contact and common meeting- 
place at the oasis of Kadesh (see KADESH, 1) may, 
on one occasion or another, have entered into a solemn 
covenant, after the manner referred to above as prac- 
tised by the Arabs (cp COVENANT, § 4). The covenant- 
sacrifice in Ex. 24: f exactly recalls the ceremonies 
elsewhere practised on such occasions. ‘Theadoption, by 
the tribes, of a common worship, the service of Yahwe, 
gave to the alliance an enduring character still more 
than solemn oath and sacrifice had done; and the 
common name, B’ne Israel, assumed by all (perhaps 
after the name of the strongest of the contracting tribes), 
was the outward expression of the firmness of the bond. 
Such a confederation was loose enough to allow of the 
independent advance of the individual tribes and clans, 
in the process of the settlement as we now read of it in 
the sources before us; but just on this account it was 
firm or elastic enough to survive the various changes 
within the separate tribes and the reconstructions and 
readjustments of their mutual relations, which were the 
inevitable results of the settlement in the territory to the 
W. of Jordan (see below). What was necessary for its 
continuance undcr the altered conditions was not a rigid 
unity or a strong executive authority, but somcthing 
quite different, namely, that the common worship of 
Yahwé, as the god of the B’ne Israel, should already 
have taken a hold that was deep enough. The Song of 
Deborah plainly shows that their common worship was 
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the sole bond of unity in those times, but also that it 
was sufficiently strong ; the war of the confederate tribes 
is a war of Yahwe, and whoever fails to come to their 
help, in so doing has failed to come to the help of Yahweé 
(Judg. 523). Winckler (GZ 134) will have it that the 
reference to Yahwé in the song ought to be deleted as a 
later addition. Evenso, however, the song bears witness 
to the subsistence of a confederation of Israelite tribes, 
to which even the tribes eastward of Jordan belonged. 
Such a confederation cannot possibly have arisen for the 
first time after the settlement, for the territories E. and 
W. of Jordan have no common interests of such a kind 
as would lead to a junction ; on the contrary, the main- 
tenance of intimate relations was always a matter of 
difficulty, owing to the nature of the respective territories, 
as is shown by their history. On the other hand, no 
bond between the eastern and the western tribes, entered 
into before the settlement, could have survived all the 
vicissitudes of such a time otherwise than by the inter- 
vention of some factor which stood supreme above the 
divergent political interests. Such a factor was supplied 
by the cominon religion. Even, therefore, if their 
common worship of Yahwé did not manifestly appear 
in our present sources as being the uniting bond of the 
confederation, we should still have to postulate such a 
community of religion in order to explain the continued 
subsistence of the Israelite tribal union. Hebrew tradi- 
tion is, therefore, justified in regarding (as it does) the 
union of the tribes with one another, and their accept- 
ance of the religion of Yahwe as coincident facts, and 
as both of them having been accomplished by the instru- 
mentality of one and the same person—MOsSEs (¢.v.). 

What were the tribes that originally joined in this 
covenant can only be matter of conjecture. No his- 

13. Individual torical validity can be claimed for the 
tribes. conventional statement of the genea- 
logists, according to which Israel wa 

gists, 8 S, 
from the first, composed of twelve tribes, a number 
which never afterwards varied (cp GENEALOGIES i., § 5, 
ISRAEL, § 2). It is possible that, originally, different 
genealogies may have been kept at different sanctuaries ; 
the present form apparently being, as Stade has pointed 
out (GZ 1145 f), the result of compromise. An ancient 
tribal list has come down to us in the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5), where Ephraim, Machir, Zebulun, Issachar, 
Reuben, Gilead, Dan, Asher, Naphtali are enumerated. 
To this list may be added Simeon and Levi (see below). 
The Kenites also seem to have been an old tribe that 
had disappeared at an early period (Judg. 116 524; sce 
KENITES); on the other hand, Judah (and Benjamin), 
also absent from the Song of Deborah, may have come 
into existence at a later date. It seems very doubtful 
whether, from the circumstance that Naphtali, Gad, and 
Asher figure in the genealogy as sons of concubines, 
we are entitled to infer that these tribes did not come 
into the confederation till after the sons of Leah and 
Benjamin (We. Z/G 16). With regard to the tribe of 
Joseph a further conjecture may perhaps be permis- 
sible; if the view that the ark (see ARK, § 10) was 
originally the sanctuary of Joscph-Fphraim be correct, 
we may venture to infer that in the federation this tribe, 
from the first, had in some sense a leading part. 

The settlement in Palestine at once brought with it, 
as a necessary consequence, a series 
of far-reaching changes in the con- 
dition of the tribes. 

Simeon and Levi disappeared from their number; it is probable 
that they became disintegrated in the course of the struggles of 
the occupation, and that the fragments that remained were re- 
ceived into other tribes (cp Gen. 495 7%, and see Simeon, LEVI, 
Dinan). The case of REUBEN seems to have been similar; in 
ancient times one of the most powerful of all the tribes (cp Gen. 
493 /:), it seems to have steadily lost ground. At an early date 
Eglon of Moab figures as ruler of the Reubenite territory (Judg. 
3127); the list of towns in Nu. 3234. exhibits this same 
territory largely curtailed, and entirely surrounded by the tribe 
of Gad ; and in the inscription of Mesha the Gadites alone are 


spoken of as having been masters in these regions. 
On the other hand, new formations have to be noted. Perhaps 
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it was only after the settlement that Joseph split up into the two 
branches of Ephraim and Manasseh (cp Josh. 7147.5 but 
see also above). The case of Gilead may also have been similar 
Judg. 517 25); its place is subsequently taken invariably by 

ad and Eastern Manasseh. Judah, which has not yet come 
into prominence in the Song of Deborah, first became a great 
tribe in the reign of David—in all probability, as the result of 
the coalescence of several minor tribes in the south, such as the 
Calebites (Nu. 3212 Josh. 14614), the Kenites (1S. 2710; 
cp Nu.1029 4 Judg. 116), the Jerahmeelites (1 S. 27 10), and 
the absorption of the sedentary Canaanite population (Gen. 38). 
Doubtless, also, the transference of individual clans from one 
tribe to another, must have been of frequent occurrence. This 
has already been suggested above, with reference to the surviv- 
ing portions of Simeon and Levi, and another example is pre- 
sented by the Kenite clan of Jael, which figures in the Song of 
Deborah as an isolated fragment in the north (Judg. 524; cp 
417). See the articles on the tribes and clans named. 


The most important consequence of the settlement, 
though it did not manifest itself so immediately, was 
; the complete dissolution of the entire 

Pie see tribal constitution. The form under 

co kies Y which the unions of tribes and clans 

* were maintained—the fiction, namely, 

of a common descent—was kept up, it is true, for a long 

time, one might almost say, indeed, permanently ; but 

its contents and its significance underwent essential 

change ; once settled on the soil of Palestine the clans 

and tribes became metamorphosed into local communities 
and territorial unions (cp ISRAEL, § 8). 

It is an inevitable process wherever nomad tribes take to a 
settled life. Ndéldeke adduces instructive examples from the 
Arabian tribal history (Z DAG 40 183); Caliph Omar found it 
needful to exhort his Arabs to hold by their genealogies and not 
to do like the peasants of ‘Irak, whose answer to the question, 
‘From whom comest thou?' was ‘ From such and sucha village.’ 
In like manner it was said of the people of Khorasan: ‘ Their 
villages are their genealogies.’ What happened in the case of 
the Israelites was precisely similar. 


Families living together in the same place united to 
form a clan, held together by community of interests. 
Thus it is that in so many instances place-names and 
clan-names are identical. Here little question was 
made as to descent ; Canaanite clans were quite readily 
received into Hebrew clans and genealogies (cp Gen. 
38 Judg. 127 J etc. ). 

With this may be compared the observation of Burckhardt 
(Néld. ZDMG 40183) that all Arabs of the Nejd, settled in 
Baghdad, belonged to the tribe of ‘Okail, whatever their descent 
might have been. Under such circumstances, even if the old 
formulas applicable to the clan and the family were transferred 
to the new local communities, in other words, if the families 
living in the same locality continued to express the fact of their 
belonging to one another by alleging descent from a common 


ancestor, this none the less meant, substantially, the transition 
from a tribal to a civil constitution, 


In the Canaanite communities which had formed 
themselves around a city as the central point, we already 
find a species of nobility who were desig- 
nated by the peasants as marna, ‘our 
lords’ (Pietschmann, Gesch. d. Phön. 198). 
In the towns, which in process of time peacefully threw 
open their gates to the Israelites, we may suppose these 
nobles to have retained their rank and to have shared 
it with the more prominent Israelite families. The heads 
of these leading families (not, as under the tribal consti- 
tution, the heads of all the clans) constituted the ‘lords’ 
or ‘elders’ of the city (sdrim, b&dlim, 2tkénim ; Judg. 
8x4). It would seem also that, from the first, the 
villages adjoining the cities stood to these in a relation 
of subordination. In the old sources frequent mention 
is made of ‘ the cities and their villages,’ or of ' the cities 
and their daughters’ (Nu. 21 25 32 Josh. 1711); similarly, 
a city is occasionally spoken of as a ‘ mother in Israel’ 
(2S. 2019). Even if we must not think of these ‘ elders’ 
as having, from the first, constituted an organised 
magistracy, yet the development advanced naturally in 
that direction ; it was necessarily involved in the settle- 
ment that the rule of the heads of the communities 
should tend more and more’to organise itself on an 
assumed basis of legal authority (Ex. 2228 [27]). In 
respect of jurisdiction, in particular, the local community 
had a direct interest in seeing that the judicial findings 
of its heads were given effect to. 
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The tribes also gradually came to acquire mainly a 

territorial significance, just as the clans had done. After 

aag its union with Caleb and the other tribes 

a ae a of the S. (see above, § 14), Judah 
1visions: , 5 

Tyranni. was no longer a tribe to be placed in 

the same category with one of the large 

Bedouin tribes; it was also a geographical idea—a 

primitive state, capable of embracing elements of the 

most diverse kind as long as they were geographically 


connected. 


For an interesting proof of this, see the parenthetic note in 
2S8.426f. on the words ‘a Beerothite of the children of Ben- 


jamin.’? Cp also the Deuteronomic phrase ‘in all thy gates’ 
(Dt. 16 18), which is parallel to ‘throughout thy tribes,’ and the 
use of tribal names as geographical terms—Ephraim, Gilead (in 
Judg. 10/7 the iwo are interchanged), Judah, Gad (2 S. 245), etc. 

In this process the tribes lost the character they had 


possessed as communities of blood involving strict obli- 
gations. When the separate clans of a tribe settled in 
separate localities and became amalgamated with the 
native population, they lost their mutual interdependence. 
Each had its own interests and went its own way, 
regardless of the weal or woe of the other. The nature 
of the country facilitated this parting ; and it was further 
assisted by the circumstance that, even in the time of 
the monarchy, Canaanite settlements still maintained 
themselves sporadically throughout Israelite territory. 
Henceforth it required unusual firmness and energy to 
stir even a single tribe, and still more a number of tribes, 
to concerted movement. The territorial character which 
the ‘ tribes ' had now assumed shows that the patriarchal 
leadership of the elders was no longer sufficient ; the 
new circumstances demanded the ¢yrannis (so to speak) 
of petty ‘kings’ such as there had already been among 
the Canaanites. ‘The so-called ‘judges’ mark the tran- 
sition stage. These were, in the first instance, clan 
chiefs; but some of them (among whom JEPHTHAH 
and GIDEON [gg.v.] still live in the fragments of tradi- 
tion) succeeded in becoming tribal kings. Israel was 
now, perhaps, in a fair way to fall asunder into petty 
‘kingdoms.’ 
How this fate was averted and from what causes the 
transitional period issued in a united kingdom and a 
18. The united people, is told elsewhere {see 
monarchy ISRAEL, § 10 #:). The practical trans- 
* formation of the tribes into unions of 
communities, linked together by identity of local interests, 
however, did not remove the danger arising from ex- 
cessive tribal feeling and consequent tribal rivalry. The 
proof of this is found in grave internal complications in 
the early regal period. David had good cause for 
devising some means of neutralizing this danger, and 
such a means he found in the creation of a very small 
permanent force (see DAvtD, § 11[@]). Hence, whilst 
Saul in time of peace was little more than a tribal chief, 
David, with the aid of his body-guard (gidddrim), re- 
tained his supremacy even when no danger threatened 
the land. Saul’s simple way of life gave place to an 
imposing establishment at Jerusalem, and a series of 
officials supported the king. With a view to regulating 
the military service and the collection of the revenue, a 
census of the citizens was taken even in David's time 
(2S. 24: f), whilst Solomon, as a further step in 
advance, divided the whole land into administrative 
districts, over each of which he set an officer called 
nissab (a3); 1 K. 47). A division of the northern 
kingdom into médindth (mv, ‘ administrative circuits’) 
is mentioned also in the time of Ahab (1 K. 2014 77). 
It is a noteworthy fact that in the arrangement of his 
districts Solomon purposely ignored the ancient tribal 
distinctions (see § 19 and Benzinger on 1 K. 47 f). 
The most essential duty of the ruler was then, and 
ever continued to be, the administration of justice; David, 
the pattern king, was pre-eminent 
eA in this (see DAvip, § r1 f.). In fact, 
* in that age, it was self-evident that 
1 See BEEROTH, ISHBAAL, 1, and cp Néld. ZDMG ('86)40 183. 
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the king must be supreme judge. A case was naturally 
decided by the man who had the power to enforce his 
decision. Thus the second main element of the power 
of the old zčķēnīm (mpi) of the clans was taken from 
them, when every one could go directly or appeal 
against them to the king (28.152 1K.316 Dt. 179, 
where pa, Jophét =‘ ruler’—7.e. ‘king’). What these 
lost the officers of the king gained, for they also 
obtained a share in his jurisdiction and dispensed 
justice in his name. | 

According to the notions of the age, it was also 
self-evident that the king was the priest of highest rank, 
who represented his people before their God. 
_ Saul and David sacrificed in person (1 8.14337 2 S. 613), as 
indeed at that time eves Israelite was at liberty to do. David 
wore the ephod bad, the priest's gown; it was as priests that 
David and Solomon blessed the people at great (Ale thmtings 
(2S. 618 1 K. 8 14), and it was as Pontifex Maximus that the king 
was anointed. 


Still, on the whole, the priestly character was not as 
prominent in Israelite kings as, e.g., in Babylonian and 
Egyptian ; they discharged their priestly functions for 
the most part through the intervention of their officers, 
the ordinary priests; for such were the priests at the 


royal sanctuaries (2 S. 2023 7). 

These priests were appointed and removed by the king at 
pleasnre (25.817 1 K. 226, etc.); they held office by royal ap- 
pointment, not by hereditary right. For the royal citadel it 
was an indispensable requisite that it should contain a sanctuary. 
It was as such that Solomon built the temple; and, even as 
late as Ahaz, the king made free with it as private property. 


Any other information that we have regarding admini- 
r strative affairs has to do for the most par 
20. Fiscal . 2 pari 
3 i is with the collection of the revenue, the 
institutions. $ : : 
most important work of oriental princes. 


Nothing is told us of Saul in this connection; for the main- 
tenance of his simple establishment on his paternal estate there 
was needed, in addition to the produce of his own land and the 
customary share of any war booty, nothing but the voluntary 
gifts of his subjects who came to do homage or to seek justice 
and protection (cp 1 S. 16 20). 

Under David the forced labour became the special 
care of an officer of rank, and probably taxation in 
general was then regulated (2 S. 2024). 


We can hardly be mistaken in connecting the census of 25. 
241 % with this control of the public works, which is explicitly 
said to have been the chief object of Sclomon’s division of the 
land into districts (1 K.47_%, cp 427 [57]. 1f Judah was really 
exempted from this burden, this was a very significant con- 
cession; but the text is corrupt, and Stade (GH/1 309) con- 
jectures that Judah was perhaps mentioned as a thirteenth 
district (but see Benz. on 1 K. 47,7). 


These taxes and forced labours were felt by the 
people to be an oppressive innovation (1 K, 124). As they 
were the occasion of the secession of the Northern King- 
dom, we must suppose that they were there dispensed 
with at first. For the same reason we can hardly 
assign a much earlier date to the institution of the 
king's tithe mentioned in 1S. 81517 (to which 18. 1725 
may also refer) than that of the document, the ‘law of 
the king,’ in which it is mentioned. Unfortunately we 
are told practically nothing of regular taxes, although 


such were doubtless exacted. 

A land tax seems to have been unknown, as Wellhausen 
rightly concludes from the mention of the introduction of such 
a tax in Egypt (//G 86). A property tax is mentioned only 
once, and then as an exceptional imposition (2 K. 2335). In 
such cases of extremity the kings of Judah had recourse to the 
temple treasures, which they always regarded as lying at their 
disposal. They also drew an income from crown lands, which 
they probably rented to trusty subjects (1 S.812) What is 
thus attested for Judah (Ezek. 45 7 /-), we may assume for Israel 
as well. ‘The king’s mowings’ (Am.71) probably refer to a 
contribution in kind from the first mowings in spring intended 
for the war horses, for the support of which the king was re- 
sponsible (1 K.18 5; cp Syr. Rém. Rechisbuch, ed. Bruns u. 
Sachau, 121). Certain commodities were, in Solomon's time, a 
royal monopoly (chariots and horses 1 K. 1028 7), and a duty 
was levied on passing caravans (1 K. 1015); in certain cases the 
property of an executed man seems to have been confiscated by 
the king (1 K. 211 #). 

i information 
21. Officers: Not much fuller is our informatio 


about the royal officers (sdrim, ont). 
The commander-in-chief of the army (sar ‘al hassaba, 
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xaxa by =) and the captain of the royal bodyguard, the 


gibborim, occupied probably the most influential posi- 
tions. The mazkir (yap; EV RECORDER) stands first 
amongst holders of administrative offices. He is not, 
as has often been supposed, a state historian, but, as 
the title shows (+31p=one who brings to mind), a kind 
of chief counsellor and state orator, the Grand Vizier of 
modern oriental states. By his side was the Secretary 
of State (sdphér, apd), charged with the duty of conduct- 


ing the king’s correspondence with foreign princes (see 
SCRIBE). ‘The chief superintendent of works (at least in 
Judah ; see above) and the priest of highest rank, as 
already stated, were also high officials in attendance on 
the king (25.2023 7). Later we hear occasionally of a 
master of the palace (or of the household, naz Sy rw, 


dser ‘al habbdyith, 1K.46 2K.1818 Is. 2215), who, 
from Is. Zc., appears to have been also called 720 


(sdkhén, see MINISTER[CHIEF]). Finally we come upon 
the designation king’s servant (aban ray) as the title of 


a high dignitary (2 K. 22 12, also on seals), most plausibly 
explained by Stade (G V/ 1650) as the principal eunuch. 
Strange to say this official, so high in rank in modern 
oriental courts, is nowhere mentioned (unless this be he), 
although in a harem like Solomon's he can hardly have 
been lacking. 


Of other officers of inferior rank, the prefects of the provinces 
have been mentioned already. Of court officials proper we 


meet with a cup-bearer (azaskeh, NEID, r K.105), a master of 


the robes (2 K. 10 22), and others. Chronicles speaks of twelve 
stewards of the royal treasury under David (r Ch. 2725 /£). 
Probably among the court servants were also the chamberlains 
(s@7isim, orp nD, 1 K.229 2K.86 932, etc.), an expression 
which we find later as the designation of the overseer of the 
harem at the Persian court (Esth.2314 44/7). As such a 
saris is elsewhere called a captain (2K.25x9, cp Gen. 37 36 
891) we can hardly regard the s@7fsimz in the earlier times as 
eunuchs, See Eunucu. 

The stage of civilization that had been reached placed 
great power in the hands of these officers; for in the 
still quite undeveloped political relations of the time, no 
attempt was made, except in the case of the chief 
ministers mentioned above, to define the spheres of the 
several departments. 

In particular there does not yet appear to have been any dis- 
tinction drawn between administrative and judicial functions, or 
military and civil authority. The resident officer of state, 
wherever there was such, combined in his own person, in pro- 
portion to the authority committed to him, the functions of 
commander of the forces, administrator of the province, collector 
of taxes, and also, and above all, judge (see above, § 18). 


The impression left by the description of this bureau- 
cracy given us by the prophets is by no means flatter- 
ing. It exhibits all through the radical vices character- 
istic of the oriental official in all ages; towards 
superiors, the unscrupulous tool of the royal pleasure 
(cp e.g., 1K.12:%0f 25.1114 7); towards inferiors, 
the overbearing, reckless tyrant. 

No Jonger bound to their subjects by the ties of clanship, the 
governors took advantage of them for their own interests. 
Venality and partiality in particular characterised high and low 
alike ; al] that distinguished the former, the Ahners, Joabs, and 
Jehus, from officers of lower grade, was that their intrigues and 
violence were on a grander scale, 


It was the will of the people that gave Saul and 

David their authority. Still this does not warrant us 

in calling the monarchy, either in 

22. The throne. Judah or in Israel, elective. Its 

hereditary character was really bound up, so to speak, 
with the royal dignity. 

Thus even a Jerubbaal could secure his authority sufficiently 
to bequeath it to his sons. That Saul never dreamed of any 
successor but his son Jonathan, may be the kernel of truth in 
18.2030 7% When the men of Judah set up David against 
Ishbaal, the rest of Israel regarded it as a revolt against the 
legitimate heir—a revolt to be suppressed hy force of arms (cp 
¢.£.,25.210 7). Two sons of David, Absalom and Adonijah, 
successively posed as his successors (28.151 7 1K.15 /). 
Solomon, too, reached the throne simply by the will of his 
father, the people having no say in the plot to set him on 
the throne. Accordingly the election of Jeroboam by the 
northern tribes was virtually a fresh revolt against the legitimate 
dynasty, though it must be admitted that Ephraim and Ben- 
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jamin bad never thoroughly accepted the line of David as 
legitimate ; ‘we have no part in David, no inheritance in the 
son of Jesse '—such had been the rallying cry also on an earlier 
occasion (2S. 201 f); see BENJAMIN, § 7. In the many later 
revolutions, of which North Israel was the scene, the people 
had no voice; on the contrary, they retained throughout a 
passive, not to say an apathetic attitude. 


Still, there lay in the popular will an important 
limitation of the power of the sovereign. One might 
imagine on reading the so-called ‘law of the kingdom’ 
(1S. 810 J) that the kings of Israel as a whole were the 
greatest despots,—men whose power was at the service 
of every whim and fancy. This picture, however, con- 
formably to the whole tendency of the narrator, who 
had little fondness for the monarchy, is overdrawn and 
painted in colours too dark. In reality the state of 
affairs was quite otherwise. If there is one impression 
that remains with us more than another it is that the 
power of the kings lay rather in their personality, and 
depended on their success in war and their personal 
weight. Powerful men like David, Solomon, or Jero- 
boam could allow themselves many liberties that men 
like Rehoboam could not venture on. 
Law or constitution defining the mutual 
rights of king and people there was none 
(the ‘law of the kingdom,’ Dt. 17 rq-20 is a later growth). 
Thus in the forms of government in the kingdom of 
Israel we meet with a singular blending of despotism 
with elements of democracy. 

Saul could massacre the priests of Nob, David could appro- 
priate the wife of Uriah, Solomon could drain the very blood of 
the nation, Ahab could bring about the judicial murder of 
Naboth, Jehu and Athaliah could make havoc amongst dangerous 


adherents of the reigning house; yet these kings had themselves 
to learn that their caprices were hmited by the popular will. 


The people did not, iike other oriental nations, put 
up with the atrocities of their rulers as something inevit- 
able. Jehu’s massacre was long regarded with universal 
detestation. The imperiousness with which the public 
conscience could speak is seen in Nathan's famous 
reproof of David, and in the action of men like Elijah 
and Elisha, who spoke for the people as well as for 
Yahwe (see ISRAEL, § 33, and cp PROPHET). 

Disregard for this on the part of Solomon, Ahab, and Athaliah 
cost them their throne. Nor must we fail to observe how it was 
that the Deuteronomic Code was rendered a universally binding 
law-book ; not by royal decree, but by a compact between king 
and people, did a law come into existence. Jn all else law and 
right, even for the king, was determined by custom and usage. 

In such circumstances local authority must have been 
to a great extent left to itself. Outside of the royal city, 

24. Local €T which was set a royal governor (1 K. 
th rit 2226), the village communities were prob- 
SUUROEILY: ably independent of the government, so far 
as their own affairs were concerned. In the Northern 
Kingdom the revolutionary changes of dynasty hindered 
the sovereign from becoming dangerously predominant 
over the local authorities and the ancient nobility, as 
was somewhat the case in the smaller kingdom of 
Judah. See xK. 21. 

This local independence is still acknowledged by the Deutero- 
nomic code (Dt. 16 18), although it tries to restrict it (Dt. 1738 7 
1917; cp Law ann Justice, §8/). Even in affairs of state, 
though probably only in exceptional cases, the ‘elders of the 
people’—i.e. the local magistrates—had their voice (x K.207 
2K. 23 1). , F 

In the Persian period the Jewish territory became a 
district (médinadh, nyn, Neh. 76 Ezra2 t) of the trans- 


Euphratic province (Ezra 53 1 Mace. 
>e 832, etc.), which was the province 
period : westward of the Euphrates. For a 
governors. time it had a governor of its own 
(anD, éd [see GOVERNOR, 1]; ngan [see TIRSHATHA]), 
who was placed under the ruler of his province (see 
ISRAEL, §§ 50 ÆA, 64). This arrangement, however, 
seems to have been terminated comparatively soon. 


Nehemiah, it is true, ranks himself with former governors 
(Neh. 515 #); but the narrative of his doings, taken as a whole, 
rather suggests that he was sent as a high commissioner with 
dictatorial powers. Thus we do not hear of a substitute or suc- 
cessor being appointed when he leaves Jerusalem (cp We. 
ZJG) 164, (9) 168), This is confirmed by the letter of Rehum to 
Artaxerxes in Ezra 48-23 (see v. 12 /.). 
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For the rest, the central Persian authority seems to 
have left the Jews a considerable amount of freedom 
with respect to their internal affairs. That it should 
concern itself about such matters as the building of the 
temple or of the walls was a matter of course; but 
apart from these instances we hear next to nothing 
about any intervention of theirs. Of course, the pay- 
ment of the tribute and the enrichment of the officials 
had to be seen after; but on the whole there was 
much internal liberty, which, indeed, was involved in 
the freedom of worship granted to the Jews. In the 
time of Ezra we find law and police in the hands of the 
national authority (ep Ezra 1014). 

The history of ZERUBBAREL (g.v.)is obscure. He is 
represented as the secular head of the community with 

26. Local Joshua (see JESHUA, 5) as spiritual head 

oe tic by his side. Yet strangely enough we 
Organisation. fidin EzraQe=Neh.77 (=1 Esd. 58, 
mporyorpevor) a list of twelve ‘heads’ as the chiefs of the 
community, at whose head stand Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, presumably as primi inter pares. We also 
hear of the ‘elders of the Jews’ {Ezra5s 67 108, etc.), 
of certain ‘rulers’ or ‘deputies’ (so RV, psia) in Neh. 
216 48 [14], ctc., and of ‘princes of the people’ who 
dwelt at Jerusalem (Neh. 111). Are these names then 
perhaps synonymous? If not, what are the mutual 
relations of the officers whom they severally denote ?? 

We shall not go far wrong if we recognise in the 
twelve ‘heads’ the chiefs of the leading families (cp 
Ezra43), a proof of the tenacious life of the tribal 
organisation.2 At the head of the clans were the ratë 
Ad-dhoth (pana sina, Ezrals 268 Neh. 770, etc.) ; over 
all were the twelve men already mentioned. The 
number twelve was of course suggested by that of the 
tribes; indeed the Priestly Writer speaks of twelve 
‘princes of the tribes’ (Num. 7). Itis not necessary, 
however, that this number should have been permanent. 
We may plausibly suppose that the ‘ princes’ (including 
the ‘heads’) were the beginning of the later serusia 
(below, § 27). From Neh. 57 we may infer that the 
plutocratie principle had much to do with their appoint- 
ment. Most important of all, the priests did not yet 
belong to the gerusia, they are always sharply dis- 
tinguished from the ruling magistrates, the heads of the 
people (ep e.g., Neh. 938-1027 [101-28]). 

This was soon changed, and not least in consequence 
of the measures of Ezra and Nehemiah, little as they 

27. Priestly ee left for Eliashib or any other 
Code igh priest to do (cp Neh. 1347. ). The 

i tendency of the law bronght by Ezra from 

Babylon was to exalt the spiritual over the secular 
power. In this law, which corresponded in the main 
with the so-called Priestly Code (on this point ep Law 
LITERATURE ; ISRAEL, § 59; CANON, § 23/0; EZRA 
i., § 8); the community was provided with a constitu- 
tion. It is true, Ezra and his adherents had consider- 
able difficulty in getting their theory of the law accepted. 
The theory was brietly this. The high priest was 
supreme head, alike in the spiritual and in the secular 
sphere. To him were transferred all the powers of the 
king, in so far as they were at all compatible with the 
Law. Not even such an unassuming place as Ezekiel 
assigned to a king remained. Far below the high priest 


1 See ISRAEL, § 64, and Benzinger’s article ‘Älteste’ in 
PR EB) 1226 /. [Guthe (see ‘Ezra and Neh.,’ SBOT) regards 
Ezra2 2=Neh. 7? (from p'an down to nya, with the addition 
of gyen (see || t Esd. 58) as an addition of the chronicler. 
He thinks that the existence of the twelve ‘heads’ presupposes 
the activity of Ezra and Nehemiah. The ‘heads’ are not 
identical with the ‘elders,’ who come before us at the close of 
the rebuilding of the temple, when Zerubbabel seems to have 
disappeared. Perhaps they were supplanted by the twelve 
‘heads.’ The ‘ruleis’ (oD) of Nehemiah are regarded by 
Guthe as officials; the term may be equivalent to the ‘princes' 
(mng) of Neh. (12 32).) 

2 Even during the Exile the ‘elders ‘or heads of clans directed 
the affairs of the settlements; we find them seeking oracular 
advice of Ezekiel (Ezek. 81 14 r201 J; cp Jer. 291). 
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in rank stood the ‘princes,’ the chiefs of the twelve 
tribes—é.¢., in reality, the men who had had in their 
hands the administration of affairs. ‘The numerous 
priestly families constituted a sort of spiritual nobility 
surrounding the high priest. What the law required 
was probably not nfter all very new. That the influ- 
ence of the priests, even if they had not a seat in the 
ferusia, was really great, appears from Zech. 610 f 

How long it was before the theories of the Priestly 
Code were translated into practice we do not know. 
Our information regarding the internal development 
and the forcign relations of the community in the second 
half of the Persian period is unfortunately very meagre. 

That the abolition of the provincial governorship (see above, 
§ 24) meant a great increase of power for the high priest, is rightly 
emphasized by Wellhausen; Nehemiah's provision for rhe 
regular payment of the taxes to the priests furnished the 
needful material basis for their claim to power. The quarrel of 
the brothers Johanan and Joshua about the high-priesthood and 
the interference of the Persian governor Bagoses (Jos. Ant. 
xi, 7 1) presuppose an important position for the high priest. 


By the beginning of the Grecian period, at latest, 
the law had become a reality. Neither the Ptolemies 
28. Greek "° the Seleucids had a governor of their 

period own in Jerusalem, and generally speaking 

* these Hellenistic sovereigns left a large 
amount of freedom to the communes. Thus in the 
Jewish capital, as elsewhere, the national assembly 
seems to have enjoyed fairly extensive powers. Its 
organisation had probably undergone no essential 
change from what it had formerly been; the gerusia 
continued as before an aristocratic senate. This of 
itself is sufficient proof that we have not here to do 
with a new institution, a creation of the Grecian period; 
for the new communities of Hellenistic times had, as a 
rule, democratic institutions. There is no good ground 
for doubting the connection between this senate and the 
genuine Semitic institution of a ‘council of the elders’ 
which survived in the Persian period. It is merely a 
casual circumstance that the gerusia—under this name 
—does not happen to be mentioned until the reign of 
Antiochus the Great (223-187 R.C.). Whether or how 
far Grecian influences may have co-operated in the 
development of this gerusia out of the college of elders 
(so Schiirer, G/V 2 144 f.) we have no means of deciding, 
as we possess no sufficient information as to the manner 
in which the assembly of elders as a ruling body was 
organised towards the end of the Persian period. The 
ordinary traditional designation of ‘ elders,’ rpecBvrepor, 
is applied also without qualification during this period 
to the gerusia (cp t Macc. 126 with 1420, ete.). Long 
before this, of course, the word had ceased to mean 
the heads of clans ; by elders were intended simply the 
more distinguished men, the d/ife of the people. Along- 
side of the secular nobility, the priesthood also seems 
from an early date to have obtained a place in this 
assembly (cp 2 Ch. 198). 

During the Greek period it is the high priest who is 
at the head of the gerusia and thus of the entire com- 
munity. The Ptolenies first, and afterwards the 
Seleucids, recognised him as ethnarch. On him lay 
the duty of seeing that the tribute for the community 
was paid to the court at Alexandria ; and in order to 
do this he had the right of levying a tax in Judæa (Jos. 
Ant. xi. 4r f). We have an evidence of the importance 
of the position of high priest in the internecine strife 
with reference to the office which was the prelude to the 
Maccabean revolt (2 Macc. 41 Jos. Ant. xii. 51 f). 
On account of its importance Ptolemies and Seleucids 
alike claimed the right of appointment to it and removal 
from it. 

The rise of the Hasmonawans meant, strictly, no 
constitutional change, only a change of persons. During 

H the continuance of the war strictly so-called 

29. Has- ine commanders, the Maccabees, exercised, 
ee o course, asort of dictatorship. In2Macc., 
it is true, mention is made of the gerusia also, alongside 
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of Judas (110 444 1127); but on internal grounds more 
reliance must be placed on the representation given in 
1 Macc., where besides Judas no governing body is 
mentioned save the people themselves (459 516 820 
10 2546 11303342). On the other hand, in the period of 
peace after the victory at Beth-zacharias, Demetrius at 
once restored the old order of things—Alcimus being 
high priest, with 'elders'—(1 Mace. 633), and in like 
manner after the definitive peace had been negotiated 
it was again rehabilitated in its entirety, with the single 
exception that the office was now bestowed not on the 
legitimate heir but on Jonathan, who legally was dis- 
qualified for it (1 Macc. 1127). This, of course, meant 
for the priests of jerusalem a great ditninution of power 
and influence, especially since the old aristocratic party 
which had been friendly to the Greeks had now to 
retire into the background altogether; and, in the 
gerusia also, had to make room for the partisans of the 
Hasmonzeans. The institution of the gerusza, as such, 
however, continued alongside of the Hasmonzean high- 
priests and princes (Jonathan I.: see z Macc. 1123 
12635; Simon I.: see ı Macc. 1336 142028). 

The Jews became entirely independent of Syria under 
John Hyrcanus (135-105). Hyrcanus himself, however, 
remained as before, the people’s high priest. On the 
other hand, of course, he was not unconscious of his 
dignity as prince, and he put his name upon the 
coinage. His son and successor Aristobiilus (105-104) 
actually took the royal title, continuing, however, to 
retain that of high priest on the coinage. Alexander 
Jannzeus (104-78) was the first to call himself king 
on the coinage. Here again, however, the assumption 
of the kingly title meant no constitutional change; it 
was only the fitting expression of the fact that from 
the first the Hasmonzeans had subordinated the spiritual 
side of their office—their high priesthood—to the exercise 
of their political authority as ethnarchs. 

The gerusia, therefore, continued, at least in form, 
under the kings. At how early a date the name of 


synedrium—which subsequently seems to have been the | 


usual one—arose, is unknown. Possibly the expression 
héber (san) upon the Hasmonzean coins refers to this 
body. At this period it would of course be out of the 
question to look for any sharply defined jurisdiction 
as possessed by such a court. Under strong rulers 
like Hyrcanus and Jannzeus its power can hardly have 
been great ; of Alexandra, on the other hand, who on 
account of her sex had to hand over the high-priesthood 
and the presidency of the council to her son Hyrcanus, 
Josephus remarks that ‘she held the kingship in name, 
but the Pharisees had the power’ (Ant. xiii. 162). 
probable that it was through her that the Pharisees had 


gained admission to the gerusia alongside of the | 


Sadducean nobles and the priests. 


Pompey brought the Hasmonzean rule to an end in | 


63 B.C. In other respects he found no change necessary 
in the forms of the internal administra- 
tion of the country. He appointed 
Hyrcanus II. to the high-priesthood, and at the same 
time invested him with 'the government of the nation’ 
(Jos. Ant. xx.103: thy mpocraclay roi éOvous). The 
proconsul Gabinius (57-55) on the other hand, withdrew 
this political dignity from the high priest, dividing the 
Jewish territory into five jurisdictions—Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Gazara, Amathus, Sepphoris. By the ex- 
pressions used by Josephus (ctvodor, cuvédpia) we are 
doubtless to understand independent districts each 
under the synedrium of the chief city (Jos. B/i. 8s). 
By this measure the political importance of the Jeru- 
salem authorities was virtually destroyed. 

This condition of things, however, was of brief 
duration. Cæsar (in 47 B.C.) again made the high 
priest ethnarch; nominally and constitutionally the 
gerusia shared the government with him. The juris- 


30. Romans. 


diction of the gerusia appears to have included even | 


Galilee ; at least we read that Herod was summoned 
62 1913 
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before the synedrium on account of misdeeds committed 
there (Jos. Azz. xiv. 93-5). In point of fact, however, 
as is shown by the course of this very prosecution 
against Herod, the synedrium had come to be a helpless 
tool in the hand of the ruler, who at this time was 
Antipater. Herod accordingly began his own reign by 
purging the synedrium of his own opponents, forty-five of 
its members being executed at his command (Jos. Anz. 
xiv.94, compared with xv.1l2). Though doubtless 
replenished with nominees of his own, the council 
henceforward played no part of importance during 
his reign (cp e.g., Ant. xv. 62). The high priests also, 
whom he appointed and deposed at pleasure, were 
entirely his creatures. 

The territory of Herod was divided at his death. 
Archelaus received Judzea, Samaria, and Idumza, with 
the title of ethnarch ; but after a short term of years he 
was deposed (6 A.D.) and his ethnarchy made a Roman 
province under a procurator (émirpomos ; in NT hyeuwr, 
Mt. 272 etc.) of equestrian rank. The procurator of 
Judzea was subordinate in rank to the governor of 
Syria, and the latter could in special cases of need 
interfere with him (see Mommsen, Aém. Gesch., 5509, 
n.). In all other respects the procurator of Judzea had 
military command and jurisdiction ; in other words, was 
independent in his province. 

In other matters the Romans allowed the Jews a 
considerable degree of internal freedom and self- 
government. Josephus is not very wide of 
afaire. the truth when he describes the new con- 

synedrium stitution as aristocratic, as distinguished 

* from the monarchical despotical rule of a 
Herod (Ant. xx.101). The synedrium enjoyed greater 
power than ever before. The Roman procurator was 
the court of review ; the synedrium was the governing 
body, and, more particularly, no longer had to share 
its powers as formerly with its president, the high 
priest. 

After the high-priestly office ceased to be held for life, 
and hereditary high priests had come to be appointed 
and deposed in rapid succession, first by Herod and 
then by the Romans, their political power diminished 
greatly, and they no longer held a paramount position 
even within the priestly college, although formerly the 
high priest could still be regarded as holding ‘ the govern- 
ment of the nation’ (4z#.2010) Next in rank to 
the reigning high priest stood those who had previously 
held the office. In the NT and in Josephus these ‘ high 
priests’ figure as properly speaking the leaders of the 
high council (cp e.g., Mt. 2659 2741 and parallels). 

As a second class within the same body we find the 
‘scribes’ or professional ‘lawyers’ (Mt. 2018 2115 27 41 
and parallels ; see SCRIBES, § 2). 

The other members, helonging to neither of these two groups, 
are called simply ‘elders’ (mpeaBurepor : see passages already 
cited); or the word ‘councillor’ (Bovàevrýs) is occasionally 
employed (Mk. 15 43; but cp JOSEPH OF ARIMATHA&A, $ 4). 
To this body as a whole, besides synedrium, we find the names 
presbyterium (Lk. 2266 Acts 22 5), gerusia (Acts 521), and doudé 


(Jos. B/ ii. 156 xi.162) applied. In the Mishna the supreme 
court is called ġēź% din hay-gadél, or by the Hebraised Greek 


name of J°1790 (sanhedrin). See ISRAEL, § 81. 

The number of members of the supreme court of 
Jerusalem is in the Mishna (Sanh. 16) given at 71— 
a tradition that is not inherently improbable. As for 
the mode of replenishing its numbers—popular election 
is excluded alike by the history of its origin, and by its 
aristocratic character. 

Whether the original custom which gave the right of member- 
ship to particular families was retained also during the Grecian 
period is unknown; for the Roman it is at least very question- 
able, During this last period we find the political authorities 
(e.g., Alexandra, Herod, the Romans) introducing into the 
supreme court persons acceptable to themselves at their pleasure. 
The Mishna knows only of co-optation (Sanh. 44). _ 

The jurisdiction of the synedrium, so far as its moral 
influence was concerned, extended over all Jewish 
communities everywhere; its decrees were regarded 
as binding by all orthodox Jews even beyond the con- 
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fines of Judæa (cp Acts92). Regarded as a high court 
of the state, however, its jurisdiction and authority, 
after the division of the land on the death of Herod, 
were confined to Judæa proper, the province ruled by 
the procurator. In point of fact its range was very 
wide. It was at once the supreme administrative 
council and the supreme court of justice. As adminis- 
trative council, its functions included in particular that 
of levying taxes. The Roman practice was to cause the 
taxes to be levied by the senates of the towns. In 
accordance with this, the synedrium of Jerusalem also 
(see Jos. B/ii.171) was responsible for the taxes of the 
whole of Judzea. The actual collection, on the other 
hand, was farmed out to private speculators, As a 
court of justice the synedrium had civil as well as 
criminal jurisdiction, in which it was governed by the 
Jewish law (cp Acts45% 52177); it had its own 
police, and could make arrests of its own accord 
(Mt. 2647 7, etc.) Its full freedom was restricted 
in one point only: it was not allowed to carry out 
capital sentences; these required the confirmation of 
the procurator and had also to be carried out by 
him, as is clearly shown by the whole narrative of the 
trial and death of Jesus (note in particular, the express 
declaration in Jn.183:). The stoning of Stephen 
must therefore be held to have been illegal. Roman 
citizens were of course exempt from Jewish jurisdiction 
(Acts 25107). In like manner the procurator had 
the right to intervene at any moment or to transfer a 
process to his own judgment seat; but these were 
exceptions from the stated order of things. i 

The division of Judæa into toparchies—eleven, 
according to Josephus (Ø/ iii. 35), ten, according to 
Pliny (ÆN 5 70)—most probably dates from the Roman 
period. Unfortunately we are told nothing as to the 
origin or object of this division. We may venture to 
guess that in all likelihood it had something to do with 
the system of taxation. No conjecture even can be 
hazarded as to whether these administrative divisions 
were justiciary circuits also. 

The great synedrium in Jerusalem was also the 
municipal council. In close analogy with this, the 
various communities throughout the country had also 
their local synedria (cuvédpiov, Mt. 1017 Mk. 139 Mt. 
522; Bovdry, Jos. B/ii.141, etc.; mperBirepou, Lk. 
73). This also, as shown above, was an ancient in- 
stitution among the Jews. As in earlier times so also 
now these local courts exercised judicial functions. 
According to what Josephus tells us (4x4 iv.814 B/ 
ii. 205) the membership of one of these provincial courts 
required to be not less than seven; in larger centres 
they seem to have had twenty-three members. As for 
jurisdiction—even grave criminal cases came before 
them (Mt. 521.) In relation to them the great 
synedrium was not a court of appeal; but recourse 
was had to it when the judges of the local courts could 
not agree (Jos. Ant. iv. 814; Sanh. 112). 

On the general subject see the recent works dealing with 
biblical history (We., Ki., Klo., St.) and archeology (Benz., 

Now.) On the tribal constitution see 
32. Literature. WRS Xin. '85, and Néld.'s review ZDMG, 

1886, pp. 148-187; Riehm, art. ‘Stamm’ in 
H IVB). Onthe monarchical period Oehler, art. ‘ Kénigthum’ 
in PREI? 8102-110; Diestel, art. ‘Kénigthum’ in Riehm’s 
/#/WB); the commentaries of Benzinger and Kittel on Kings. 
On post-exilic government; Schiirer, G/V(2)25r-174 and art. 
‘Synedrium’ in Riehm’s HWB); Strack, art. ‘Synedrium’ 
in PR El?) 15 ror-103; Ed. Meyer, Entstehung des Judenthums, 
96. The older literature will be fonnd fully indicated in 
Michaelis, Mos. Recht?) (1775), Saalschiitz, Mos. Recht (153); 
abo in the works on Hebrew Archæology by De Wette, Ew., 
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GOVERNOR. This word is used widely in the EV 
to denote any title of rank or superiority. Neither 
EV nor @ is always consistent, and the words referred 
to below are sometimes differently rendered. On the 
methods of organization among the Hebrews cp the 
preceding article ($$ 15 7%), and see ARMY, $$ 2, 4; 
DAVID, § 11; ISRAEL, § 64. ; 
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1. Pehhah, NB (cp Ass. piht, to tax or govern, dé] pahadi, 
governor or satrap). Itis not quite clear what kind of officer 
we are to understand by Solomon's ‘governors of the land’ 
(yaxa mnp, 1 K. 1015 2Ch.914 [sarpáms]), or by Ben-hadad’s 
‘governors,’ as distinguished from ‘kings’ (1 K. 2024 [rar.]}). 
In the latter case the title is manifestly expressive of military 
rank. In like manner it is used by RABSHAKEH [g.v.] in 2 K. 
1824 Is. 369 (rowdpyys) in the sense of ‘general.’ In Jeremiah 
(51 23 2857 [nyenwv]), Ezekiel (25623), Daniel (32 [roz.])! and 
Esther (3 12 89 93 [AV ‘deputies ’)), however, a civil administra- 
tive officer of high rank is intended. Palestine, while under 
Persian dominion, was under the jurisdiction of such officers, 
called 373 929 'D, ‘governors beyond the river’ [Euphrates] 
(Ezra 836 Neh. 279 Neh. 37 [émapxos mépav tov rorapov)); see 
GOVERNMENT, § 25. The title ‘governor of Judah’ was borne 
hy Zernbbahel (Hagg.1114 2221) and, also by Nehemiah 
(Neh. 514 18 [allusion to the ‘bread of the governor’; cp 
Mal. 18, nyovpevos] 12 26,7). 


2. Tirsathd, xnw IR, Ezra263 EVmg., etc. See TirsHaTHA. 
4. Nāgid 
7. Pakid, 


3- Sagan, 11D, Dan. 32, etc. See DEPUTV, 1. 


133, 5. ndsi, NWI, and 6. sar, IY; see PRINCE. 
TPI, see OVERSEER. 8. Al/uph, nN; see DUKE, 1. 


9. Salit, ohy (from Dr, Heb., Aram., Ass., ‘to rule, have 
power,’ cp Ar. suliān), the word used by J in Gen. 426 (ap,wy 
[ADEFL)]) to denote Joseph’s position as the Pharaoh’s steward 
of the palace and grand vizier. In Dan. 2 15/: (‘ captain,’ dpywy) 
it denotes military rank (see Artocn, 2), and it is used more or 
less vaguely in Dan.529, etc. (Daniel, third ‘ruler’ EV), 
Eccles. 719 (‘ten rulers[RV, AV ‘mighty men‘) in a city,’ 6 
efovotagwv). 

10. Hokek ppin, EV ‘governor,’ Judg.59 (ra dtaretraypéva 
[AL)}), used poetically in a somewhat vague sense; cp pen, 


‘governor,’ in Judg. 514, eepevv@vres [BAL]), usually rendered 
Jaw-giver ' (Gen. 4910 Dt. 33 21 Is. 101 33 22). 


11. Mosél, byin, Jer 30 21 (apxwyv); usually ‘ruler,’ in a general 
sense. Cp RULER. 12. Hadddberayyd, INI, Dan. 324, 


AVmg.; see COUNSELLOR, 3. Six Greek words come under 
consideration. 
13. Emapxos (cp 1, above), 2 Macc. 427 RV (AV ‘ruler’); see 


SosTRATUS. 14. Hyodmevos, Mt. 26 (quoting Mi. 5 xr [2], bein, 
dpxwv). See 11, above. 15. wyen@y, the title given in MT to 
the Roman procurators (Pilate, Mt. 27 2, etc. ; Felix, Acts 23 24, 
etc.; Festus, Acts2630); see ISRAEL, § 9o. 16. €@vdpyys, 
1 Macc. 14 47, etc. ; see Damascus, § 13, ETHNARCH. 17. For 
apxutpixAuvos (Jn. 28 AV) see MEALS, § 11. 18. evOdvwr, Jas. 
34, RV ‘steersman.’ 1g. oixovduos, Gal. 42, RV STEWARD. 

GOZAN (PRE ; in Ki. pæzan [BA]; in Ch. ywzap 
[B], ræwzā [A]; roizan L; Ki: Ch. J one of the 
districts to which Israelites were deported by the king of 
Assyria (2 K. 176 [poozap B] 18:1 1 Ch. 526), also men- 
tioned (with Haran, Rezeph, and the B’ne-Eden of Tel- 
assar) in a letter of Sennacherib to Hezekiah, according 
to 2 K. 19:2 (=I1s.3712). It is no doubt the Assyrian 
Guzanu, the Tavfaviris of Ptolemy (v. 183 f), mentioned 
in 2 R. 53 43a between Tughan and Nasibina (Nisibis). 
This province was ruled by a governor who sometimes 
had the honour to give his name to the year as limi 
(eponym). It rebelled in 809 B.C., and again in 759, but 
was finally subdued in 758. Its chief stream was the 
HABOR [g.v.], now the Habiir, on the banks of which 
the exiles were settled. (See Del. Par. 184, and cp 
Schr. XB 2275, 326; AGH 167, n., 310, 352 f. ; also 
Hasor, HALAH, HARA.) 


{In 2 K. 176 and 1811 GL, and in 176 GBA read roraputs F., 
‘yivers of Gozan.’ The former is universally represented as 
6's reading. This may be so, but is not proved by the evidence. 
motaocs may very well be a scribe’s conjecture. There is 
hardly occasion to inquire, with Winckler (4T Unters. 108) 
and W. M. Müller (Hastings, DB 2285 4), which rivers may 
be meant.—T. K. €.] CRT 


GRABA, RV Aggaba (ar(r)aBa [B= "s AL]), 
1 Esd. 529= Ezra245, HAGABAH. 


GRAFTING (enkenTpizein[Ti. WH]), Rom. 1117. 
See OLIVE. 


GRAPE. Blossom, early berry, sour and ripe fruit, 
all find mention in the OT. 
1. NIB, Zérah (avb0s), blossom, Is. 18 5+; cp Gen. 4010. 


2. 0Y), nissah (Bħaorós [Gen.], av8os [Is.]), properly the 
blossom, but perhaps also the cluster of tiny berries which 


1 Mentioned along with ]2d» see DEputv. 
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becomes visible as soon as the blossom is over (Gen, 40 10 Is. 185), 
In Job15 33 the "03 or ‘sour grape’ is parallel to the ¥ of 
the olive. 

3. TID, séddar (kumpigovew, -oau kumpiopos, but oivavdy 
[Sym.]), the fragrant vine-blossom, the appearance of which was 
asign of spring, Cant.213 15 713. The impossible reading 
ninw in Is. 168 (late; see Isaran ii., §9[4]), should be emended 


TID (see Che. SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ 121 198 7); read ‘withered are 
the vine-blossoms of Heshbon’ (important for the flavour of the 
wine [see W1NE]); similarly Dt. 3232 Hab.317.1 ’p is a late 
Aramaising word. Inthe Syriac lexicon of Bar Bahlil otvavéy 
is always rendered by yapn, cp Is. 17 11; Pesh. Tg., gives ‘p for 
ny3 (Is. 18 5), but the text of Tg. seems in disorder. Derenbourg 
(ZA TW 5 301 f 6 98 f) takes both py; and 'p to be the earliest 
unripe berries on the'vine. Whilst, however, this sense seems to he 
required by Is. 185, the passages in Cant. do not recommend it 
for ‘p>. On the whole question, cp Duval, REJ 14 277/ 
Derenbourg’s exposition of Is. 18 5 seems rather forced ; but the 
facts adduced by him leave no doubt as to the proper sense of 
‘p. See further WINE. 

4- IQA, böser (Oupag), the unripe grape which sets the teeth 
on edge, Is.185 Job1533 Jer.3l29/. Ezek.182.¢ Verjuice 
pressed out from wild grapes is a strong acid. 

§- IY, “edb (ctapvayj), Gen 4011 Is. 52 etc., the usual term 
for grape, found also in Aram., Arab., and Ass. Hence perhaps 
duredos (Lag. Alitth. 2356). orap. in Mt. 716 Lk. 644 Rev. 
14 18. 

6. DWN, beast (äkavða, cp Mt. T16; Jabrusce), the 
wretched grapes produced by the wild vine, Is. 52 4. 

7. Saux, eskél (Bórpvs), the cluster of ripe grapes, often; 
£g., Gen. 4010 Cant.7 7 [8] and Hab.317 (crit. emend. : 
see n.1 below). In NT Bórpvs in Rev. 14 z8f. 

8. DISI, Zarsannim (EV ‘kernels’) mentioned with 31, 24g 
(EV Shusk") Nu.64t. © ard oreppiddrwy ews yeydptou— i.e., 
whether pressed grapes or grape-stone(s). Tg., Talm. agree 
with EV; but it is very possible that this traditional view is of 
purely arbitrary origin. Rabbinic opinion was not agreed as to 
whether “MN meant the exterior and D'à! (plur.) the interior of 
grape-berries or vice versa (Naz. 62 346). The supposed con- 
nection of 31, ‘grape-skin,’ with jy; or 337, ‘to be clear’ (Ges. 
Thes.), is not very plausible; perhaps we should read 0°35 


(Gen. 40 10 Joel 17). json may perliaps be connected with ym 
‘to be sharp (to the taste),’ and mean ‘sour grape.’ The phrase 
used in Nu. 63 (‘from the grape-vine,’ not ‘from the grapes’) 
favours this view of the passage. Render therefore in Nu. lc., 
‘he may eat nothing that is produced by the grape-vine, whether 
young (sour) grapes or tendrils’ (the edible tops of the tendrils 


are meant, even if we read ii; see Dillm.), js7n then is a 


synonym of 493. This result receives some support from a 

probable emendation of the text of Is. 18 4 (which, as it stands, is 

not very satisfactory)— 

Thus has Yahwé said to me: I will be still and look out like 
the vine-dresser, 

For the appearance of the fresh growths and for the coming up 
of the young grapes. 

‘For before the young grapes, when the blossom is over, and the 
small herries begin to ripen into sour grapes, 

He will cut off the tendrils with knives, and the spreading 
branches he will clear away. 

The chief changes are 0723 for *203, and O°3¥30, } %90 for 


Sp OM Ysp See further Che. SBOT 1967. T.K. C 


GRASS. (1) 3N, 4asir (DSN, signifying green- 
ness; cp Ar. kadira ‘to be green’; yépros[Boravy twice]): 1 K. 
185 2 K.1926 Job812 (EV ‘herb’) Prov. 2725 (EV ‘hay’) 
Is.156 (AV ‘hay’) and frequently; also Nu.115 where it is 
translated LEEKS [g.v.]. 

2. RYS, déle’ (cp NW, ‘to sprout luxuriantly’; cp Che. on 
Ps, 232) Jer. 145 (cp 6) Prov. 2725 Job 8827 Is. 6614 RV 
‘tender grass.’ In Jer. 5011 Rua abay, ‘heifer at grass’ 
{RVmg.; cp © Vg.) is rightly rendered by RV ‘heifer that 
treadeth out [the corn].’ 

3. ND, dethe (Dan. 4 15 [12] 23 [20]t), Aramaic for no. 2. 

4. and 5. pv, ye@rak, and sivy, ‘ésebh. See HERBS, 1 and 2. 

6. xópros Mt. 6 30 Mk. 6 39 etc. 


1 In Dt. © has 4 kàņuaris abrav èk youdppas; read pmo 
amnya, ‘their vine-blossom is from Gomorrah.’ So Symm. in 
Is. xAjpara. In Hah. read Soyy ay xb sino, ‘and (though) 
the vine-blossom produces no grape-cluster.’ ‘Twice,’ says Ges. 
Lex A{U-18), ‘this plur. noun (mpag) has a sing. verb.’ The 
sing. verb should have awakened a suspicion of the faultiness 
of the text. [This article supplements the note in S80 7, which 
was condensed from want of space, and meets Marti’s criticism 
in his commentary. ] 
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GRECIANS 


GRASSHOPPER, AV, sometimes RV (NAN, 243 
and 339; Lev. 1122 Nah. 317); see Locust, § 2, nos. 
1, 4, 8. It is impossible to identify the species of insect 
referred to. The English word grasshopper is loosely 
applied to members of the true Orthopteran families, 
Acridiidze and Locustidze, and asa rule to the smaller 
and non-migratory species. 


In the famous description of old age in Eccl. 12 occurs the 
enigmatical expression : ‘and the grasshopper shall be a burden’ 


(v. 5 3303 End"), or rather, as in RVmg., ‘shall drag [drags] 
itself along.’ 


GRATE (13315), Ex. 27 4 etc. 

GRAVE. See Toms; HADES. 

GRAY [HAIRS] (72%), Gen.4238 4429. 
COLOURS, § 9 (a). 

GREAT OWL is AV’s unhappy rendering of: 

1, ON, raha (Lev. 11 184) or AM, rakamnah (Dt. 14 174). 
See GiER-EAGLE, 1. 

2. NEP, £ippoz (éxivos: Is. 3415t), RV probably correctly 
ARROWSNAKE (serpens taculus). See SERPENT, § 1 (8). 


GREAT SEA, Nu. 3467, cp GEOGRAPHY, § 4, and 
see MEDITERRANEAN. 


See NETWORK. 


See 


GREAVES (NM, as if sing. in szaz. constr. ; but 
almost certainly @’s kNHMIAEC—7Z-E., nns, is right ; 
note 92), ‘his feet’), mentioned in the account of 
GOLIATH [g.v.], 1S. 176t. 


These greaves probably 


E3 AA 
SFN 
cc SOS 


Hk 


Attendant of Sennacherib. 


Warrior with captured Idol. 
(After Layard.) 


consisted of plates of bronze (ngin3) which covered the 


lower portion of the legs. The annexed figures of 
Assyrian combatants may illustrate the kind of defensive 
armour that was tused, protecting the lower portion of 
the leg both in the front and at the back. There is no 
evidence that greaves were used among the ancient 
Egyptians. See SHOES. oO. C. W. 


GRECIANS, a word occurring four times in EV and 
thrice in AV of Macc. 


1. On Joel 3 [4] 6, where the mg. and RV render literally 
‘sons of the Grecians’ (SII °325 1. vi. r. éAAjvwv [BRAQ]) see 


Javan, HELLENISM, § 176 In x Mace. 62, 2 Macc. 415, RV 
reads ‘Greeks’; in 1 Macc. 89, ‘they of Greece.’ 


2. In Acts 929 ‘Grecians’ means Greek-speaking Jews 
(Grecian Jews) [RV], HELLENISTs [RV™£-], ‘EAAnno- 
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GREEK, GREEKS 


ras [Ti. WH])—as it is paraphrased in Pesh.—as dis- 
tinguished from non-Jewish Greeks ("EAA yves [Ti. WH], 
Rom. 114) on the one hand, and Palestinian Jews 
(‘ESpatwyv [Ti. WH], Phil. 35) on the other. In Acts 
61 the Hellenists spoken of are Christian. The distinc- 
tion, however, has not always been understood or 
observed by copyists and translators. 

In Acts 11 20 the better reading is ‘Greeks’ [RV text], "EAAnvas 


[Ti. WH, Blass, following 8°AD*]—z.., non-Jews. In Jn. 1220 
Acts174, ‘Greeks’ are proselytes to Judaism (cp HELLENISM, 
§ 2, PROSELYTE). 


GREEK, GREEKS (eAAHN Rom. 116, eAAHNEC! 
Jn. 1220). See HELLENISM, § 2, and cp Grectans (above). 
For Greek Language (cAAnvortit [Ti. WHJ) Jn. 1920, see 
HELLENISM, § 3. 


GREEN. For (1) PY, yards (2 Ki. 1926 etc.) see 
Co.ours, § 11; for (2) nd, Jah (Gen. 30 37 etc.) ; (3) 1233, va‘ dinan 
(Dt. 122 etc ), and (4) 103, fob (Job 8 16 etc.) see CoLours, 
§17. Greenish (PIP, yerakra&) Lev. 13 49 14 37 ; see COLOURS, 
§ 11. Greenness (38, 26h) Job 8 r2; see CoLours, § 17. For 
Green [hangings] (0573, arpas) Esth. 16, see COTTON. 


GREETINGS (actracmo)), Mt. 287. 
TIONS. 

GREYHOUND (DNY WI, ‘well girt [or, ‘ well- 
knit] in the loins,’ RV™s-),2 one of the four things 
mentioned in Prov. 303: EV as of stately motion, the 
lion, the he-goat, and the king (going to battle?) being 
the other three. Whether the poet meant the grey- 
hound (Kim., Gr., Ven., Luth., Ew., Bö., De.), is 
another matter. 

The revisers of AV felt uncertain, and placed ‘war-horse’ (so 
Bochart, Wildeboer?) in the margin, with what they conceived to 
be the literal meaning of the Hebrew phrase (see above); the 
eagle (Ibn Ezra) and even the S. African zebra have also been 
thought of (Ludolf, Simonis). 

The rendering ‘cock’ is advocated elsewhere ; but 
the rendering in EV would be not less suitable if only it 
could be justified (see Cock). On this hypothesis 
something good would for once be said of a dog (see 
Doc, § 1). The large Persian greyhound is used in 
the desert for hunting the GAZELLE (¢.v.); as of 
‘noble kind,’ it is allowed to lie down in the noraad 
booth (Doughty, Ar. Des. 1327 337). Tristram states 
that this dog is known in modern Palestine (VHB 80). 


GRINDING (3379), Eccles. 124. 
GRISLED (773), Gen. 3110. See COLOURS, § 12. 
GROVE, GROVES. For (1) TWN, 'aerak, DWN, 


asérim, see ASHERAH, § 1, and for (2) brig, ‘tel, Gen. 2133 
AV, 1 S. 226 AVmg. (cp 31 13), see TAMARISK. 

GUARD. On the employment of men for the pur- 
poses of protection and of keeping watch, see ARMY 
(esp. §$ 4, 10), CARITES, CHERETHITES, DAVID, 
§ rra, GOVERNMENT, § 21, FORTRESS. 

1. fabbaihim, DNAD (e.g, 2K.258); see EXECUTIONER (1) 
and cp CATTLE, col. 714, n. 1. 

2. räsīm, OS), 15.2217, RV, etc. ; see ARMY, § 4, col. 314. 
CHARIOT, § 10. 


See SALUTA- 


See MILL. 


1 On @’s rendering of Pélistim, in Is. 9 12, see PHILISTINES. 
2 For the Greek readings, see Cock, col. 855, n. 4. 
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GYMNASIUM 


3. mišmār, Dyo, Neh. 422 f: [164] EV (ib. 49 [3], 73 EV 
‘watch ’); the word primarily denotes the place where a watch 
or guard is posted (cp Gen. 403, NWB Is. 218 etc., in Neh. 
73 apep, mpopudany ; minwD, mpopvaag). 

4. misma‘ath, NYDUE, 2S. 2323 || 1Ch. 1125; see CounciL 
i.,2. Possibly to be emended to neva (cp above). 

5. orexovAdtwp, Mk. 627 RV ; see EXECUTIONER (3). 

6. covaTwhia, Mt. 2765 7, RV. 

7. On the captain of the guard, orparomeddpyys, Acts 28 16 
AV, cp CAPTAIN, 17, and sce PRATOR. ` 

GUDGODAH (33378 ; cp Ar. judjud** ‘a cricket' ; 
raàraà [BA], radipad [L], prada.’ [F]), a place- 
name in a fragment of an itinerary preserved in D (Dt. 
107); cp HOR-HAGIDGAD, and see WANDERINGS, § 8. 


GUESTS (O°N)), 1 Ki. 14r. See MEALS, § 4, 
STRANGER, § 3 and Sacririce. For Guest-Chamber (xard- 
Avua) Mk. 1414 Lk. 2211, see House, § 2. 

GUILT OFFERING (DWN), Lev. 56 etc. RV, AV 
‘ trespass offering’; see SACRIFICE. 


GUM TRAGACANTH (NN3)), Gen. 3725 RV™., 
EV ‘spicery.’ See SPICE, 3; STORAX, 2. 


GUNI (°313—2.¢., ‘Gunite’; pwynle]li [BADFL)). 
1. A Naphtalite clan individualised (Gen. 4624) Nu. 2648 
(yavver [B], wyue [F]), 1 Ch. 713 (ywver [B], your [L]). The 
gentilic +3935 occurs in Nu. 2648 EV, The Gunites (yavve: 
[B]), and is read by most critics in 1 Ch. 1134 (GA o ywvvi ; 


®B for syin own ya has Bevvaras ò copodoyervovvey, GS 
veas ò ropoyevvovviv, GL viol aro tov cevvi) instead of EV’s 
GizoniTE. See JASHEN. 

2. A Gadite family individualised in 1Ch.5rg (youre). 
[BAL). 


GUR, THE GOING UP TO, RV The Ascent of 


manb; for similar combinations see ADUMMIM, 
AKRABBIM, and Ziz), a place near IBLEAM [g.z.] 
where Ahaziah seems to have received his death-blow ; 
2 K. 927 (en [TIpoc] TW ANABAINEIN Pal [BA], EN 


TH ANdBace! reo [L]). 

Josephus mentions no name; he has merely ‘in a certam 
ascent’ (ëv reve mpogBdoet, Ant. ix.63). The name appears as 
Ger, ymp, in OS) 129 30; 24796. Flinders Petrie (Syria and 
Egypt, 160) identifies Gur with the land of Gar in the Amarna 
Tablets; see art. below, and cp Horitss. 


GUR-BAAL byvam: ), a place inhabited by Arabians 
(2 Ch. 267). 

The Targum reads ‘ Gerar’ instead of ‘Gur’; cp @’s ‘Gerar’ 
for ‘Gedor,’ 1 Ch. 439 [BAL], and note that in both passages 
of Ch. the Meunim [g.v.] also are spoken of. ®©, however, has 
(in 2 Ch. Zc.) éxt rs mérpas [BAL], which supports Kittel’s 
suggestion of bygn (Vg. cod. Amiat. Turédaal). 

The rock or mountain of Baal might be the Jebel Neby 
Hardin (see Hor, MOUNT, 1), the summit of which was 
doubtless always crowned by a sanctuary. 

The neighbourhood of this sacred mountain would be 
inhabited by ‘Arabians’ before the later city of Petra 
arose. See Kittel's note (SBOT) and Buhl, Edomiter, 
37, 41 (n. 4), and cp ARABIA, § 3. 

Wi. (GVI 146 n. 1) reads onyoa dyn 3333 and identifies Gur 
with the Gar (= Edom) in the Amarna Tablets (237 23); but see 
Horte. Contrast the view of Flinders Petrie: cp preceding 
article. TRC: 

GYMNASIUM (1 Macc. 114 2 Macc. 4r2/:)}. See 
HELLENISM, § 5, PALÆSTRA. 
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HABAKKUK 


H 


HAAHASHTARI (MMYINI, the art. being pre- 


fixed; acHpan [B] ACOHPA [A], aec@oypei [L]). 
A Judahite family which traced its origin to Ashhur 
(x Ch. 46); perhaps we should read “NNT, tthe Ash- 


hurite.’ The error has arisen from a mistaken assimila- 
tion of the already corrupted name to DINENN, Est. 8 10. 
TK Ç; 


HABAIAH (M3 [Ba.], but NIN [Ginsb.] ‘ Yahwé 
hides’ or ‘ protects’ ; cp ELIAHBA, JEHUBBAH), a post- 
exilic priestly family which was unable to prove its 


pedigree, Ezra 26r (AaBeid [B]; oBata [A]; wAoyia 
[L])=Neh. 763, RV Hosaran (730 [Bä.], but PIN 


or MIM [Ginsb.]; eBera [BA], aBle}ia [NL]) =z Esd. 


538, OBDIA (oBBela [B]; oBAla [A], wàoyia [L]). 
See GENEALOGIES i., § 3 (2). 


HABAKKUEK (PAPAIN, § 66, amBakoym [BNAQ], 
aMBAKOYK Da. (Theod.) Bel [A] Complut., 4 Esd. 
I4ot ABACUC; Frd. Del. compares Ass. Zambakuku, the 
name of a garden plant, Ass. HWB 281, Prol. 84; cp 
Hommel, Aufsätze, 27 f. ['92]), the eighth of the minor 
prophets, about whom, in the absence of authentic tradi- 
tions, legend has much to say. 

In Bel and the Dragon Habakkuk is commanded to carry a 
meal to Daniel in the lions’ den, for which purpose an angel 

seizes him by.the hair and carries him to Babylon 
1. Legends. and back ; and the same story is told, but more 
picturesyuely, in the different Lives of the 
Prophets, which have reached us in a great variety of languages 
and forms. Here he is represented as a Simeonite, born at Beth- 
zechariah, and dying two years before the end of the Babylonian 
exile.! In the heading of the Codex Chisianus (see DANIEL, 
§ 16) Habakkuk is a son of Jesus of the tribe of Levi. No his- 
torical value attaches to any of these notices: their sole link of 
connection with the biblical book is the mention of the Chal- 
deans (Hab.16) by which the prophet’s place in history is 
approximately indicated. 


The book is divided by the new heading of 31 into 
two independent sections which demand separate treat- 
2. First section: ment. The first two chapters are 

; “headed: ‘The oracle (xis) which 


chap. 1 / 

the prophet Habakkuk saw.’ The 
very first word, which had already been ridiculed for its 
ambiguity by Jeremiah (23 33-40) and strictly prohibited, 
is proof that the heading is due to a late editor (see 
ISAIAH ii., § 9). It need not surprise us therefore to 
find many traces of editorial intervention within the 
book itself. 

I. Chaps. 1/, as we now have them, may be analysed 
somewhat as follows :— 

l2-4 sounds like a Psalm, or rather a Lamentation: the 
prophet complains to Yahwé that he is left to cry in vain for 
help against the oppression and tyranny of the wicked, from 
which law and justice are suffering. 

ls-11. Yahwé speaks without any introductory formula 
(such as ‘And Yahwè said’), He is about to raise up the war- 
like Chaldeans, who will achieve complete success. 

l 12-17. Again without an introductory formula, the 
prophet addresses Yahwé once more. He cannot understand 
how the God of Israel, himself holy and just, can look on while 
the sinner destroys the man who is better than himself, how the 
wicked is allowed to take men and peoples like fish with hook 
and net, and then to pay divine honours to these instruments of 
his wealth and greatness. 

21: ‘I stand upon my watch tower,’ etc. 
the answer of Yahwé to his complaint. 

„22-43 ‘Then Yahwé answered me,’ etc. The prophet is 
bidden write and set up where all may read them the joyous 
tidings that help is coming in due time, and that the just who 
waits patiently shall live by his faith. 


The prophet awaits 


1 Cp two recensions of the V7te prophetarum, with numerous 
notes, by E. Nestle, Marginalien u. Materialien, 21, esp. 
26 f. $7: also Delitzsch, De Habacuci prophet@ vita atque 
etatel?), ’42, and Hamaker, Comm. in libellum de vita et 
norte prophetarum, "33. 
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2 5 7. Over the violent one who had made the nations his 
prey, these nations shall utter a taunting song, which is com- 
prised in five sections from v. 66 onward, each beginning with 
sym or ‘woe’ (vv. 66-8 9-11 12-14 15-17 18-20—in the last section 
the 5 is at the beginning of v. 19). 

A, The taunting song just referred to stands apart as 
a separate section within the first two chapters of the 
book, although it is in connection with the preceding 
prophecy. We have therefore now to discuss 12-24. 

The question we have to consider is, to whom does 
this prophecy (12-24) relate? or, rather, to whom is 

salvation promised, to whom destruc- 
2 Chap 1224. tion threatened? Until quite recently 
it was universally held that the latter were the Chaldeans 
and the former the people subject to them, especially 
Israel. 

The ground for this belief was that in 1 14 7 25 g. the crafty 
and violent wrongdoer is altogether described as an imperial or 
world-power, and the sufferers as an aggregate of nations ; and 
since the only such power named is the Chaldean (16), it was 
assumed that the prophecy was directed against this. 

It is now, however, coming to be recognised that the 
matter is by no means so simple. Scholars cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that in 16 the nation of the 
Chaldeans appears, not as the object of a divine judg- 
ment, but as its instrument. 


It if Yahwè who will raise the Chaldeans up (0°72 `°337); the 
promise of victory is for them, the threatening is for others. 
Later, the relation of Yahwé to the hostile power is reversed ; 
but in the text as we now have it this change does not come out 
clearly, and there is confusion in consequence.! 

The present position of the question may here be 
briefly stated. ‘The element of truth in the theories of 
earlier scholars has of late been rediscovered by several 
independent workers, notably Giesebrecht? and Well- 
hausen.* The present writer also, with equal independ- 
ence of predecessors, pointed out (S/. Xr., 1893, p. 
383 7.) that 14 and ] 12 should be brought together, 
to which he added the entirely new theory that 15-11 is 
not an independent earlier prophecy but an integral 
part of the same prophecy removed from its original 
place, and that this prophecy is a threatening addressed 
not to Chaldea but to Assyria. It has, in fact, been 
overlooked that the prophecy, if it contains a threatening 
against a world-power, must be speaking not of one 
world- power only, but of two—di.e., not only of the 
oppressor but also of the destroyer of that oppressor. 

Why not, indeed? He who ‘alone doeth great wonders’ 
both can and does avail himself of secondary causes. The 
prophets are well aware of this, and Hahakkuk himself, in his 
threatenings, gives clear expression to this truth (28). If, then, 
the prophecy were directed against the Chaldeans, we should 
have expected to find Cyrus as in II. Isaiah, the Medes as in 


Is. 1317, or Elam and the Medes as in Is. 212 (cp also Jer. 
5127 J.) mentioned by name as the instruments of Yahwé’s 


1 The first to observe this was von Gumpach (Der Proph. 
Hab. ’60) to whom de Goeje (review in Nieuwe Jaarboeken, 
etc., "61, p. 304 2) in the main assents. A full and dis- 
criminating account of their theories will be found in Kuenen’s 
Ond.(\) 2 362; a more condensed statement is given in the second 
edition of this indispensable work, where the author's own re- 
vised opinion will be read with profit (German translation by 
Müller, 2371 7). 

2 See his Beztyage zur Jesatakritik, 197 [’90], where strong 
arguments are brought to show (against Kuenen) that 1 12 ought 
to come immediately after 14. According to this scholar, the 
appropriate place for 1 5-11 (which is a piece complete in itself) 
is before 1r. It is the Chaldeans, he thinks, who are here for 
the first time announced: they are described with imagery 
derived from the Scythians. The rest of the prophecy was 
yan under the Chaldean yoke, probably during the exilic 
period. 

3 See his XZ. Proph. 162 7. C92); (3), 165 7% C98). Both with 
regard to the people addressed, and as to the origin of 1 5-11, 
he agrees with Giesebrecht; but he apparently makes all the 
prophecy pre-exilic. This it must be because 1 2-4 presupposes 
the existence of the kingdom of Judah. 
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justice,! or at the very least the announcement made that a 
warlike people should appear, even if no name were given. 
Instead of this, the power which is to cause the fall of the 
oppressor is not even referred to in the divine response given 
in 22-4; indeed, it is extremely doubtful whether the fall itself 
is spoken of in the obscure words of 244.2 

Now for our hoped-for solution. We have detached 
15-12 from its surroundings, and must study it in and 
for itself. It describes how Yahwe, 
who speaks in the first person, calls 
up a warrior people that he may give 
it an unheard-of victory; by the ‘for’ (13) in the be- 
ginning of v. 6 this word of Yahwé is linked to another 
that must have preceded it. A divine word of such 
deep import will exactly correspond to the prophet's 
anxiety in 21. The divine response waited for begins 
indeed in 22, but after v. 4 we find an unaccountable 
hiatus. Now, is it not obvious that the passage we 
have alreadly isolated fills the hiatus, that it calls by 
its name the mighty warrior nation which is the destined 
conqueror of the oppressor? It will be objected: we 
cannot suppose that the Chaldeans are to abolish them- 
selves? Of course not; but we have seen that the 
theory which identifies them with that oppressor rests 
only on 16. lf now the Chaldean power in 16 is re- 
ferred to, not as the oppressor but as the oppressor’s 
conqueror, then the oppressor himself is the power 
which was vanquished by the Chaldeans, in other words 
Assyria: that is, the prophecy is directed not (as used 
to be thought) against the Chaldeans but against the 
Assyrians. 

The view just indicated is supported by othcr weighty 
considerations. 

1. The exceedingly vivid picture of the oppressor in 
114 f. 25 does not suit the Chaldeans, whilst it fits the 
Assyrians, the Romans of the East, perfectly. 

Not all at once, but by numerous separate efforts spread over 
three centuries, not merely by force of arms, but (as the angling 
metaphor suggests) by policy and craft, were so many petty 

rincipalities and more than one important kingdom swept 
into the hands of these robbers (cp Is. 105-1113). The 
Chaldean, on the other hand, far from being the unresting, 
persistent, grasping amasser of wealth, was simply the smiling 
heir. His conquest of Babylon threw the empire of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, like ripe fruit, into his hands, and his 
victory at Carchemish over the pharaoh Necho did the same with 
Western Asia: within a very few years—within twenty, if we 
reckon from the accession of Nabopolassar in Babylon—all 


had been accomplished. This does not correspond well with 
Habakkuk’s figure. 

2. Even if it were granted, however, that ultimately 
perhaps the Chaldean ascendency did come to partake 
of the character described, Judah at all events had no 
time allowed her to experience it. 

The conquest of Nineveh brought relief rather than oppression 
to the whole of Western Asia ; and even after the battle of Car- 
chemish about 605 B.c. Judah would have had little to suffer at 
the hands of the Chaldeans had not Jehoiakim’s senseless renun- 
ciation of his vassalage in 602 provoked their wrath. Between 
that date and 597 at latest the prophecy might conceivably have 
been directed against the Chaldeans; not later, because we 
find in it no trace of the hard fate of Jerusalem and Jehoiakim. 
This short interval is hardly long enough, however, to account 
for such a picture as we have in 114 /., and, moreover, within 
these years a prophecy of the fall of the Chaldean power would 
certainly have been most premature. 


3. The strong personification of the enemy in the 
image of the fisher, as in 115 and elsewhere, is worthy 
of attention. 


It is very appropriate in the case of the Assyrians, who are 
always designated by the singular A¥$#r; and a splendid in- 
stance of a similar kind had already been supplied by Is. 105 7 
(see especially v. 14). It does not fit in with the plural Kasdan 


4, 15-11 against 
Assyria. 


1 M. Lauterburg (Theol. Z. aus d. Schweiz, 1896, p. 74 F) 
draws this inference. He reads in 16 ‘Persians’ for ‘ Chal- 
deans,’ and, accordingly, dates the whole book from the exile, 
including ch. 8, which could, he thinks, in this way be as- 
cribed to the same hand. 

2 Wellhausen justly remarks: ‘However anxious he was 
about it, Habakkuk’s revelation is surprisingly meagre. To 
bring at least some divine judgment out of it, the Septuagint 
[BAQ] has taken leave to translate in 2 4oùx eddoxet ġ ux} pov 
év auto.’ How near the acute critic is to a solution of the 
riddle! But for his low opinion of the prophet he might have 
reached it. 
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nearly so well, and we notice that in 16 we at once meet with 
the apposition, ‘the people,’ etc., a phrase which controls the 
entire description down to V. 10. 

Such is the only solution that meets the conditions 
of the problem. ‘The argument is necessarily simple ; 
no long historical discussion is required. The change 
of date involved is at most twenty-eight years, perhaps 
considerably less.? The counter-hypothesis offered 
by Rothstein, however carefully elaborated, labours 
under insuperable difficulties.? 

We may therefore proceed to show how the theory 
adopted illuminates the whole prophecy. 

That the ‘law’ in 14 is that of Denteronomy needs no show- 
ing. The ‘righteousness’ claimed here and in 113 is the will 
for good produced by this law, the promulgation of which was 
accompanied by such high hopes. The weight of the long- 
continued Assyrian suzecinty, however, has crushed all effort 
(12-4). The righteous people feels itself worthy of freedom, 
and cannot comprehend how it is that Yahwé can passively 
watch the violence done (1 12-17). After uttering this complaint 
the prophet is commanded to write legibly upon a tablet that 
deliverance is coming but must be waited for with patience 
(21-4). Yahwée is about to send the Chaldeans, a warlike people 
which will subvert everything (16-10). ‘Then the might of the 
Assyrian will be at an end and disappear without leaving a 
trace (111 25). Thus far the exposition (given by Yahwé him- 
self) of the inscription in 23/3 P 


This view of 12-25 has been variously received by 
scholars. 

Accepted without qualification by Cornill (Zé.@)(4) ['96]), and 
rejected hy Davidson (Nah. Hab. and Zeph. {'96)) and Nowack 
(Kl. Proph. {'97)), it was again accepted by GASm. (Twelve 
Proph. 2 ['98}) and again rejected by Driver (Hastings, DB 2, 
{'99]). The objections are stated in detail by Davidson ; for the 
other side reference may be made to GASm. 


One point put forward by Davidson in his Appendix 
(137 f.) demands special notice. He lays stress on the 
fact that according to the recently discovered inscrip- 
tions ‘those who accomplished the final destruction of 
Nineveh were the Medes alone, the Babylonians having 
no part in it.’ He concludes ‘that this course of events 
can hardly be said to give any additional plausibility 
to the interpretation of Habakkuk advocated by Prof. 
Budde.’ It is difficult, however, on the other hand, to 
see how this ‘course of events’ could militate against 
the interpretation in question. 

If the Chaldeans took no personal part in the final destruction 
of Nineveh, they at least were in alliance with the Medes who 
did, and they contributed all they could to the overthrow of the 
Assyrian Empire. Even if this had not been the case, it is 
still cancel that the prophet might by anticipation have 
erroneously assigned this part to them. lf in point of fact, 
however—as Winckler had conjectured and the inscriptions 
now confirm—the Chaldeans held back from the final destruction 
of Nineveh and left the task to their allies simply because they 
shrank from the wrath of the gods of Nineveh, the fact remains 
that they were morally the authors of the overthrow as well as 
the others, and the prediction of the prophet according to the 
interpretation in question was completely realised. 


Those who reject this interpretation are themselves 
divided into two camps. Nowack follows Giesebrecht 


1 The death of ASur-bani-pal in 626 B.C., and the commence- 
ment of Nabopolassar’s reign over Babylon in 625, constitute 
for our hypothesis the superior limit ; the inferior is to be sought 
in the battle of Megiddo in 609 and the fall of Nineveh in 608, 

2 See his article on Hab. land 2, SZ. Ar., 1894, p-51% Like 
the present writer he transposes 16-10 so as to stand after 25a; 
but he infers from 12-4 (v. 5 an editorial insertion) that the 
entire prophecy was originally directed against the godless in 
Judah, particularly King Jehoiakim, who was to be punished 
by the Chaldeans. This prophecy (12-4 12@ 13 21-5@ 16-1014 


[read ngg] 152), originally delivered about 605 B.C., was, he 
thinks, revised during the Exile, so as to make it an oracle 
against Babylon. Against this view compare the present writer's 
article, Expos. May, ’95, 3724: 

3 For the necessary emendations of the text see Budde, Axes. 
May, ’95, p. 376, where an answer will be found to the oniegtion 
of Davidson, Nak. Hab. Zeph. 55, that ‘it is improbable that 
the same thing should be said of two different nations’ (v. 11 
of the Chaldeans, v. 16 of the Assyrians). It would seem that 
lır also must be taken as referring to the Assyrians, and in 
the article already cited the present writer has even ventured 
to substitute wy for the impossible peny before mg bp ox 
say: ‘then shall disappear like the wind, and pass away, 
Asshur who has made his strength his God.’ v. 11 simply refers 
back to v. 16 and explains it. [Ruben, more boldly, nata 
sabrd nan DEN) sayn mad, t Am I to sacrifice to the wind that 


passes? Am I to make the angle my god?’] 
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and Wellhausen in simply removing 15-11, as being an 
older prophecy, from its present position and making 
v. 12 follow immediately on v. 4. Davidson and Driver, 
on the other hand, in spite of all the difficulties which 
they themselves acknowledge, prefer to retain the section 
in its present order, and thus essentially follow the 
view of H. Oort (72.7, '91, pp. 357 f): 12-4 speaks 
only of the internal corruption of Judah, vv. 5-11 
threaten this corruption with punishment through the 
instrumentality of the Chaldeans. 

On this assumption the prophet loses his way, and_his 
threatening comes to be directed against the Chaldeans, This 
sudden change of front is attributed to the personal peculiarity 
of the prophet. Only, Driver is inclined to assign 1 2-11 (not, 
as Giesebrecht, Wellhausen, Nowack, 15-11) to a date consider- 
ably earlier than that of the following sections. 

B. The new section begins with 26, not with 2s. 

Certainly 26 establishes a close connection with 25 by the 

words ‘Verily they all of them (ze., ‘all 
5. Chap. 26-20. peoples,’ with which v. 5 closes) will take 
up a parable and a taunting proverb against 


them and will say’ (read FN"). This introduction, like similar 
ones elsewhere, as for example in Is, 1437, presupposes that the 
enemy has already fallen. Only then is there any occasion to 
take up a ‘mashal’ against the enemy. What we read in the 
following passage (2 66-20), however, does not fit into the 
situation. The evil that befalls the enemy there lies wholly in 
the future, and is throughout expressed in the future tense (cp 
vu. 7 f- 111316 7). Rothstein accordingly has rightly deleted 
the introductory clause, v. 6a down to yyON%, as an editorial 
addition. In reality it is only the prophet himself (not the 
nations) who again takes up speech, after Yahwé has spoken, 
cataloguing the oppressor’s sins with ever-recurring woes, and 
threatening him with punishment from God. 

These things being so, we have in the first instance 
to suppose that the enemy in 264-20 is the same as 
the enemy in the opening section of the book—in other 
words, the Assyrian. The strong personification cannot 
mislead us here; it corresponds exactly with what we 
have already read about the Assyrian in 11377 25. On 
the other hand, the added introduction, v. 6a, leads us 
to anticipate editorial additions ‘also in the body of the 
section. 

As such may be pointed out (1) 212-14, Verse 12 is taken 
from Mic. 3 10, v. 13 is brought in as a Divine word (point, 
with @BNAQ, 737) from Jer. 5158 and v. 14 from Is. 119. In 
suhstance the entire passage is in harmony with the thought 
and feeling of the post-exilic community, but has little to do 
with Habakkuk’s time. (2) vv. 18-20. For it is wasting time 
1o charge a heathen king with his idolatry when Judah's one 
desire is to be rid of his tyranny. The passage recalls the 
manner of II Isaiah. Further, v. 18 stands before its proper 
‘woe’ in v.19. These verses must be transposed; probably 
v. 18 is a later amplification, wrongly brought in from the 
margin, Verse 20 may have had its origin in Mic. 12 and Zeph. 
17. It closes the passage not unfittingly, but perhaps was 
intended at the same time to prepare for the theophany in 
chap. 3. 

‘The remaining three woes have all a beauty of their 
own and are strikingly characteristic. The first (2 
65-8) declaims against the plundering of the nations ; 
the second (vv. 9-11) against the buildings for display 
or defence carried out at the cost of violence and forced 
labour ; the third (vv. 15-17) against the ravishment of 
lands and peoples (v.15 to be taken figuratively), in 
particular by the stripping of the forests and hunting- 
grounds of Western Asia. That all this admirably 
fits the case of Assyria is certain.! 

_ The text, it is true, is very corrupt (see Wellhausen’s sugges- 
tions). Perhaps it was the mutilation of the text that gave 
opportunity for the drastic revision we now have before us.2 

To sum up: in chaps. ] and 2 the Assyrians, whose 
vassals the kings of Judah have continuously been since 
the time of Ahaz, are threatened with 
the overthrow of their empire by the 
Chaldeans. These Chaldeans, not to 


6. Result as re- 
gards chap. 1 7 


1 For proofs see SZ. A%., 1893, P. 3914 

2 The view of Stade (ZA ab ees {'84]), who explains 
29-20 as an interpolation speaking of a petty Palestinian tyrant, 
cannot he discussed here; see Kue. Eini. 2371 f. Against 
Rothstein, who explains the whole section, in its original form, 
of T see St, Kr. as above, and £Æxzos. May ’95, p- 
372 7- 
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be confounded with the Babylonians, are a new and 
rising people whose seat is on the seaboard to the S. 
of Babylonia: once already in the seventh century they 
were a menace to the Assyrian empire for a time (2 K. 
20); the danger was again in sight from the time when 
the Chaldean Nabopolassar secured for himself the 
throne of Babylon (625).! In 16-10 the prophet de- 
scribes them as a people beginning to be known by 
hearsay, and the surmise of earlier scholars is no doubt 
correct, that the Scythian irruption (from about 630 
onwards), of which the prophet himself had personal 
experience, supplied him, in part at least, with colouring 
for his picture. The time is more precisely determined 
by 14 as subsequent to Josiah’s reformation in 621, but 
also (with equal certainty) prior to the death of that 
king in 609, so that, halving the difference, we may 
take 615 or (by preference) a slightly earlier time to be 
the date of composition. At that time the people of 
Judah was conscious of righteousness: indeed, even 
later, men saw in the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
exile the punishment, not of their own sins, but of 
those of king Manasseh (2 K. 243 Jer. 154), or of 
their fathers (Jer. 8129 Ezek. 182). As the solitary 
expression of this mental attitude to be found among 
all the prophetic writings that have come down to us, 
the book of Habakkuk possesses peculiar value, and 
takes a high place among our sources for the history of 
the period. 

The oracle, then, expected from the Chaldeans 
freedom and prosperity for Judah. The actual result 
was quite different : they were the instruments of Judah’s 
overthrow. Of course, the responsibility for this must 
primarily be attributed to the bad policy of the kings of 
Judah and to the fanaticism of the patriotic party. 
Apart from these causes the prophecy of Habakkuk 
had every likelihood of being fulfilled. Jeremiah too 
could venture to promise the continuance of the kingdom 
if only it could decide to yield to the Chaldeans. 

We can easily understand that in the exilic or the 
post-exilic period a prophecy which had been so sadly 
falsified could not escape alteration. By 
displacement of the passage in which 
good fortune was promised to the Chal- 
deans (now 1 6-10), and by other editorial 
changes, including perhaps removal of the name of 
Asshur, the prophecy was so transformed as to be 
capable of being interpreted of the fall of the Chaldeans. 
These alterations hardly belong to the exilic period, 
which produced its own oracles against Babylon and 
the Chaldeans. ‘They are rather to be assigned to the 
great period of editorial activity—the fifth, perhaps, or 
the fourth century. 

From a literary point of view, the original work of 
Habakkuk in its main features is plainly dependent on 
the great prophet of the preceding century, Isaiah. 
The picture of the Assyrian tyrants in 113-17 recalls 
Is. 105 7%, the announcement of the Chaldeans in 16-10 
suggests that of the Assyrians in Is. 526 7%, and the three 
woes of 264-17 the ‘seven’ woes of Is. 58-23 101-4. 
At the same time it is true that, as Rothstein has been 
at special pains to show, Habakkuk has also in details 
a very close affinity with his contemporary Jeremiah. 
One must not be in a hurry to infer that he copies 
Jeremiah : almost everywhere the facts of the case are 
explained by identity of period and circumstances. 
When all has been said, Habakkuk is entitled to be 
regarded as a well-marked prophetical and poetical 
personality : the remains of his work which have reached 
us are among the finest examples of prophetic literature, 
and have served as models to later writers, particularly 
to the authors of Is. 13 211-10. Unfortunately the text 
is not in good preservation, and cannot always be quite 
satisfactorily restored. 

II. The concluding section of the book has words at 


7. Successors 
and 
Predecessors. 


1 For the proofs see St. Av., 1893, as above. 
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its opening and at its close which mark it out as a 
psalmus extra canonem and give it the 

s DE 3 ful apparatus of a poem fitted to be 

* used in public worship. The only 
singularity is the division of the descriptive words into 
a superscription and a subscription: read 'A prayer 
of the prophet Habakkuk after Shigy6néth (?}’ and 
' By the chief musician, with stringed instruments’ re- 
spectively. Clearly, what is here the subscription must 
originally have come before v. r. 

Adopting Wellhausen’s suggestion, myy for myag, we 
may restore the superscription thus aban maa nsand 
W ppan (to the chief musician, on stringed instru- 
ments: a prayer of the prophet Habakkuk).? [See, 
however, SHIGGAION. } 

In any case the words prove, as Kuenen rightly 
perceived, and as Cheyne (OPs. 156 f.) has well 
shown, that the piece, before it had its proper position 
assigned to it, belonged to one of the collections of 
psalms that were in use in the worship of the temple. 
Perhaps the only reason for its exclusion from the 
Psalms as we now possess them was that the editors of 
the prophetic canon had already appropriated it. They 
did so because it bore Habakkuk’s name, just as in 
®©, Pss. 146 147 148, which in the original text bear no 
author's name, are attributed to Haggai and Zechariah. 
(See PSALMS. ) 

To Stade belongs the credit of having first shown 
(ZA TI 4157 f.) that the authorship of Habakkuk is on 

. internal grounds impossible ; but it is 
2 See to Wellhausen that we owe the com- 

* plete elucidation of this obscure com- 
position (X7. Proph. 166, © 170 7.), As he well remarks: 
‘It is the community that is the speaker, Awe-struck, 
it remembers that first great deed of Yahwe to which it 
owed as it were its existence, and yet it prays, Renew 
thy work in the midst of the years. The long-since 
founded theocracy has fallen into ruin, and a new 
foundation is desired. ‘The child has become gray- 
haired, and ‘‘in the midst of his years” a new birth is 
sought for the sake of a happy final result, even though 
it will not take place without bitter pangs.’ In the 
description of the theophany which follows—extending 
from 33 to almost the end of the poem—the colours 
are derived exclusively from the deliverance from Egypt, 
as can be seen with sufficient clearness from vv. 3787. 
(cp, however, MizRAIM). With this description of 
the deliverance wrought for the fathers that of the 
new deliverance now prayed for and expected becomes 
for the poet so blended that in remembering the one 
he seems to behold the approach of the other. 
Wellhausen leaves open the possibility that this may 
not always have been the case, and that the proper 
close of the poem has been lost, since vv. 17-19 cannot 
be the genuine one. This is possible, but by no 
means certain. Verse 17, which certainly seems strange, 
may give some fresh touches to the picture of the fate 


1 It alone shares with the Psalms the following peculiarities : 
the use of the word Selak (vv. 3 913; in the Psalms seventy-one 
times); the expression mys (‘to’ or ‘by’ ‘the chief musician’ 
v.19: in the Psalms fifty-five times); the immediately following 
expression mna (‘with’ or ‘on’ ‘stringed instruments’; so 
to be read, see below), used in v.19 and in Pss. 4 6 54 67 76; the 
word 5A, ‘prayer,’ used to designate a poetical piece (v.1: 
Pss. 17 86 90 102 142: cp also Ps. 7220, according to which all 
Psalms admit of being called ‘ prayers’); the use of the b 
auctoris in v.1 (as also after nbsp in Pss. 17 86 90 102); the 
word ]Yi0 (in plu.), if it be genuine (Ps. 7; see SHIGGAION). 

2 It would be eccentric to argue from MT’s ‘mysza that 
Habakkuk was a Levite and temple chorister: yet, probably 
enough, the inscription of Bel and the Dragon (cp above) pre- 
supposes this inference. 

3 Wellhausen has put the case above so brilliantly that Oort’s 
defence of the traditional view falls to the ground. To set aside 
the liturgical not-s in 31 and 194 as editorial additions, and 
account for the obscurity and want of order in chap, 3 from the 
idiosyncrasy of Habakkuk, as in chaps. 1 and 2, is certainly 
inadequate. 
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of the hostile people; but vv. r8 f. present not only a 
very appropriate contrast to this, but also a thoroughly 
typical psalm-epilogue (sec Ps. 135 [6] 7. 2611 /. 528 [10] f 
5916 [17] /. 7510[9] 7), and no sure inference can be 
drawn from the borrowing of v. rga from Ps. 18 32 [33] 7 

Elsewhere also (as could easily be shown) the poem 
frequently recalls the psalms, and particularly the latest 
psalms. If we want a quite infallible indication of post- 
exilic date, we have it in the special application of the 
phrase ‘ Yahwe's anointed ' (v. 13)—7.e., in the transfer- 
ence of the kingly title to the kingless but consecrated 


people (We. rightly refers here to Ps. 288 [G@BXART 
ieyb] 849 [ro] 8938 [39] 5x [52] 10515, also to Dan. 
727). The very late divine name ‘ Eld&h’ (v. 3) is also 
a decisive proof of the late date of the Psalm of 
Habakkuk (see PSALMs).! 

The poetical value of the composition is not slight ; 
but it suffers greatly from corruptions of the text 
(especially in vv. 9-1x 13 f.), in correcting which Well- 
hausen has rendered excellent service. [See also HORN, 
MIZRAIM, ON [ii.], VILLAGE, 6, and cp Ruben, JQR 
11451f. ('99), who rejects vv. 2, 17-19 as later additions, 
and arranges the genuine psalm in three stanzas of nine 
lines each, with ‘corresponsio,’ according to the theory 
of D. H. Müller. ] 

The fullest catalogues of the earlier works on Habakkuk will 
be found in the otherwise unimportant commentaries of A. A. 

f Wolff (22) and L. Reinke ('70), where no 

10. Literature. fewer than 135 treatises are mentioned. 

Among modern works, besides those referred 

to in the course of this article, Franz Delitzsch’s Commentary 

(43) should not be overlooked (cp also OT History of Re- 

demption, 126 [81]; /saiah(), ET 122 (’g0]); see also A. B. 

Davidson, Nakum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah (Cambr. Bible), 

96; W. Nowack, Die Kleinen Propheten in HK, re 

SASm. The Book of the Twelve Prophets 2 (Expos. Bible), 
’98. On Hab. 3 see also Nestle, 7.4 TIV 20 167, (1900). 

K. B. 

HABAZINIAH, RV Habazziniah (3330; yaBa- 
clejin [BNAQ]), a Rechabite, or rather the home of a 
Rechabite (Jer. 353). The name seems to be a corrup- 
tion of bgs3p, KABZEEL [g.v.]} p and n were con- 
founded ; 3 intruded from msi Kabzeel was a place 
in S. Judah. (See, however, NAMES, § 39.) 

TK C 

HABBACUC (amBakoym [BQ Theod. ] cod. 87 [6]), 
Bel and Dragon, 33, 35, 39, RV HABAKKUK [g.v.]. 


HABERGEON (NINA), Ex. 28 32 8923 AV; RV 
COAT OF MAIL. See BREASTPLATE i. 


HABOR (2N, aBwp [BAL]), a river in the land 
of GOZAN, near which were settlements of the Israelites 
deported by Sargon in the time of Hoshea, 2 K. 176= 
181: (aBieop [B]), and also, according to the critically 
emended text? of 1 Ch. 526 (yaBuop[BA]), of the trans- 
Jordanic Israelites deported in the reign of iglath- 
pileser 11]. It was the Habur of the Assyrians (a name 
which it still retains), the Chabdras of classic writers 
(a8oppas [Strab.], aßovpas [Isidore of Charax], aßwpa 
[Zosimus], xaßwpas [Ptol.]). It is a tributary of the 
EUPHRATES [¢.v.], which it enters about 36° N. lat. 

For references to the Habur in the Assyrian annals see AB 
1 39 (Tiglath-pileser I. hunts elephants on its bank), and 197 104 
(ASur-nasir-abal mentions the Habur and its ‘mouths’ in describ- 


ing his conquests). Several important places lay near it. 
Cp. Del. Par. 1837 See CHEBAR. 


HACHALIAH, RV Hacaliah (7730), probably a 
corruption of mepon, Hilkiah ; scarcely for *?9i15N, 
‘wait for Yahwé,’ §$ 23, 34, 79; ayadta [NAL]}, 
the father of NEHEMIAH (Neh. 1x, yeAKeia [B] -Kioy 
[L]; 10x[2], ayera [BN)). T KC 

HACHILAH, HILL OF (MO. NYAI exeda 
[BAL]; in 1S. 26r yeAmad [B]. ayitAa [A]), a hill in 
the wilderness of Judah, associated with the wander- 

1 In Hab. 1rz read onb (suffix forms of mOn do not occur). 


2 Read ‘In Halah and by Habor the river of Gozan and in 
Harhar a city of Media.’ See HARA. 
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ings of David twice (1 S. 2319 2617). On the former 
passage, see HORESH. It relates how the men of Z1pH 
[g.v., 2] told Saul that David had found hiding-places 
‘in Horéshah, in the hill of Hachilah, which is on the 
S. of the Jéshimon.’ In the latter passage, however, 
the same persons describe the same hill as being ‘in 
front of the Jeshimon '—ż.e., where the desert begins. 
The second definition alone is correct. 


In xS. 283 19 ‘on the south of the Jeshimon’ is an error intro- 
duced from v. 24(where the wilderness of Maonis referred to; see 
Horgesu). Further references to the name are presupposed by 
G ins 8.2314 f.1926r. In 2314, where MT merely gives 4753 
‘in the mountain,’ MSS of © give a combination of readings, 
including «is dpos Td atxuades and ev TH yh TH avxpade; 
avx4. corresponds to avon. Possibly for adyjmdes we should 
read dmavpor, and so forth. So also in Mic. 48 for atxu. read 


åuavpós (= 5BR). Bentley’s suggestion of v duavp® tóm% for 
êv adxunpe térw in 2 Pet. 11g seems indispensable. On êv rì 
xaiw (v. 14) see HORESH. 

Conder ventures to find a trace of the name Hachilah 
in the Zahret el Kold, a ridge which runs down from the 
plateau of Zif towards the desert of En-gedi. The 
name is, however, by no means certain. In r S. 2328 
we meet with the name mpbnon (EV Hammahlekoth). 
@®'s yeAuad in 261 favours a reading nabnon, which 
would be miswritten for nipbonea, the name found in 
2328. A hill with rocky clefts seems to be intended. 

The Onom. (OS(2) 2563; 12015) confounds Hachilah with 


Keitan. Glaser, not very plausibly, reads ‘Hachilah’ for 
‘Havilah’ in x S. 157 [see TELEM i.]. TPR C 


HACHMONI. Jehiel, tutor of David's sons, is 
called ‘the son of Hachmoni' in EV of 1 Ch. 2732 


(ubany2, o Toy axamei [B] . . . -manı [A]. - . 


AMAXANI [L]). “phe 
Jehiel is either an imaginary personage, whose description is 

borrowed from the Jashobeam of 1 Ch. 11 11 (see HACHMONITE, 

THE), or, as Marquart (Fund. 16) supposes, Jehiel is a substitute 


for Ishbaal, which is explained as yah = bem, Certainly 
David’s sons had a lion-hearted tutor, on the second hypothesis, 
for Ishbaal and Jashobeam are identical. T. R.C 


HACHMONITE, THE. In r Ch. 1111 JASIOBEAM 
(g.v., 1) is called VIDA (ayamanle]i [BA], -mannı 
[N]. G@exemina [L]), RV ‘the son of a Hachmonite’ 
(AV quite incorrectly, ‘an Hachmonite’). It has been 
pointed out (see TAHCHEMONITE) that the true descrip- 
tion of Jashobeam, or rather, Ishbaal, is most probably 


‘a man of Beth-cerem.’ 


This should also be substituted for ‘the son of a Hachmonite’ 
in r Ch. 1111, and ‘the son of Hachmoni’ in 1 Ch. 27 32. 


P. K. C 


HADAD (717, § 57; adad [BADEL]; a Canaan- 
itish and, some think, Aramæan name of the storm- 
god, who was known also as Rammān, Bir, and 
Dadda; cp Winckler, AT Forsch. 69, Schr. KGF, 
371-395, 538; KAT 200-206, 454; Tiele, BAG 525; 
Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 76-78; Baethgen, Beitr. 67. 
The first-mentioned of the four gods of the N. Syrian 
kingdom of Ya’di is Hadad [Zenjirli inscr.]. These 
references also illustrate the name BEN-HADAD). 

1. b. Bedad, fourth king of Edom; Gen. 3635 4 (v. 36 adap 
[E], x1 Ch. 146 See BELA ii., 1. 

2. Eighth (?) king of Edom, 1 Ch. 150 (a. vos Bapad 
[BL; om. vi. 8. A], v. 51 aĉa [B]) ; miswritten HADAR 
[z.v.], Gen. 3639. See BELA ii., r. The name of his 
city was Pa'u [g.v.] or Pa'i. Probably, however, there 
is a considerable error in the text. 


Pa'u is almost certainly corrupted from Peor, and this very 
probably from Bé‘ér, an alternative reading to Achbor in 1 Ch. 
149. ‘Son of Achbor,’ or ‘Son of Bé‘dr,’ however, does not 
belong to BAAL-HANAN [g.v., 1], who is really this Hadad’s 
father. Thus the name of Hadad’s city is not really given; 
there was a lacuna in the text. 

He married a N. Arabian—a Misrite or Musrite, 
named MEHETABEL [¢.v., 1], who is also mis-described 
in the received text. Most probably he lost his life in 
the massacre referred to in r K. 1lisf The cause of 
the massacre isunrecorded ; probably it was a retaliation. 
Cp Davin, § 8 (c), EDOM, § 6. 
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3. (In 1 K. 1117 mw; adep [BAL].) According to 
the MT, which presents many difficulties, Hadad was a 
royal prince of Edom who escaped with some ' Edomites,' 
servants of his father, when Joab massacred ‘every male 
in Edom,’ by an obscurely indicated route to Misraim 
or Egypt (1 K. 1114-22; but ‘Misraim’ should rather 
be ‘Misrim’; see below). There he was welcomed, 
and received the sister of the queen Tahpenes as his 
wife. By her he had a son GENUBATH [g.v.]. On the 
death of David he returned home, and became ‘an 
adversary to Solomon’ (cp v. 25). According to the 
parallel narrative of the marriage of Jeroboam in L.'s 
text of @ (1 K. 1236 Lag.; 1224¢ Swete), which is evi- 
dently copied from a narrative of the marriage of 
Hadad, the name of the 'Egyptian’ princess referred 
to in 1 K. 1119 was Ano (Klo. reads minx, Ahnoth). 

This reading (Ano), though accepted by Klo., Wi., Benz., Ki. 
as genuine, is merely a corruption of MNN, ‘sister (of)’; 
TAHPENES [¢.v.] is also certainly corrupt. Indeed, textnal 
criticism is much needed in this narrative. It was not to 
‘Misraim’ (Egypt) but to ‘Misrim’ (the N. Arabian Musri) 
that Hadad and his Mizrite followers fled, and he went there 
because MEHETABEL [¢.v., 1], his mother, was a Misrite. 
This N. Arabian land appears, both at this time and later, to 
have had a keen interest 1n the affairs of Palestine (see Mizraim, 
§ 2[6]). In what the ‘mischief’ which Hadad did to Israel on 
his return consisted, we are not informed (see Enom, § 6). 

_ See Winckler, AT Untersuch. 1-6; Benzinger,in KHC; Ki. 
in HK; Che. JOR 11551-556 ('99). | Winckler’s attempted 
analysis of the Hadad narrative, though it has given a healthy 


stimulus to critics, was not preceded by a sufficiently thorough 
examination of the text. DykenG: 


HADAD (7°37 [Gi. Ba.]), eighth son of Ishmael, Gen. 
2515 RV (so Sam. ; xoddar [A], yadda [D], x085a8 [EL]; Jos. 
Ant. i. 124 x68apos [conj. xodados]), 1 Ch. 130 (xovôav [B], 
x088ad [A], aĉa [L]. Gen. AV and 1 Ch, AVmg- and some 
printed Heb. editions, HADAR. 

HADADEZER (WY 777, ‘ Hadad is help,’ §§ 28, 43; 
28.837 28.1016 f. and 1 K.1123, where GA has adadcfep 
[sie; cp v.14 in BL)), or, as some codd. and 1Ch.183 7 
1916 f. (best codd.), and as EV also 285.10, and Pesh. and 
@BAL everywhere, Hadarezer Cy Wit; adpaa¢ap [BL every- 
where except adpagap [B*] in 28.1016 and so B in r K. 11143 
A in 28.810]; adpagap [A in 1 Ch.19 and NA in 1 Ch. 
18] with varr. in N, a8pa¢gape: [in 1 Ch. 18 3] and in N* adpacga 
{x Ch. 185], eSpaagap [x Ch. 19 16]; the Hebrew is also written 
with Makkef everywhere in some MSS. An old Aramaic seal 
bears the letters q73y3953; and a cuneiform inscription has Dad- 
“dri; cp Euting, Ber der Berl. Akad., '85, p. 679; Bacth. 
Beitr. 67). 

The name of the king of Aram-zobah, who was de- 
feated by David. See ARAM, § 6, DAMASCUS, § 6f., 
ZOBAH. 


HADAD-RIMMON (2777; powNnoc [BSAQT]; 
EEN. 32; Adadremmon), according to the usual inter- 


pretation of Zech. 121r, a place in the plain 
of Megiddo (1749 NYA) where a great 
lamentation had taken place; it is further 
held that the occasion of the mourning was the death 
of JosiIAH (g.v., 1) on the battlefield near Megiddo. 
This view dates from Jerome, who states (Comm. in 
Zach.) that Adadremmon is a village near Jezreel now 
called Maximianopolis. The latter place was an im- 
portant station between Cæsarea and Jezreel, and von 
Raumer has, with probability, identified it with Legeon 
or Legio, the ancient MEGIDDO (g.v. ). 

What authority (if any) Jerome had for his assertion, we know 
not; at any rate, we cannot connect Maximianopolis-Adad- 
remmon with the modern village Rummaneh (so Van de Velde, 
Baudissin), for to this theory there is a geographical objection 
(see Buhl, 209), and any place with a pomegranate tree might be 
called Rimmon (whence Rummineh). Apart from this, however, 
the traditional theory labours under these difficulties—that the 
state mourning for Josiah cannot have been elsewhere than in 
Jerusalem (2 K. 2329), and that Megiddo is 1739, not pyx 

The Targ. mentions the Josiah-theory only in the second 
place, and combines with it another, according to which Hadad- 
rimmon, son of Tab-rimmon, was the slayer of Ahab, king of 
Israel, so that the phrase of the prophetic writer of Zech. 1211 
really means ‘the mourning for Ahab ben Omri.” 

Baudissin (Stud. zur Sem. Rel.-gesch. 1320) gives a new 
form to the Josiah-theory, explaining the disputed phrase, ‘as 
the mourning for the battle of Hadad-rimmon.’ This is surely 
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1. Current 
views. 


HADAR 


unnatural ; nor can it be proved that there ever was such a 
place as Hadad-rimmon. 

Hitzig and Movers see a reference to the mourning for the 
mythic Avonis (g.v.) mortally wounded by a boar(Macrob. 1 21); 
‘women weeping for Tammuz’ are referred to in Ezek. 814; 


‘the only one’ n), Zech. 12 10 may also, it is held,! refer to 
Adonis. The obvious objection is that RIMMON (g.v., i.) is 
certainly the Assyrian Storm-god Rammān. Even if the pome- 
granate tree was sacred to Tammuz, it is hazardous to suppose 
tbat Tammuz was called Rimmon. 

There is need of a new theory which shall unite the 
elements of truth in earlier theories, and justify itself 
from some new source. ‘The mourn- 
ing for the only one’ and ‘the mourn- 
ing of Hadad-rimmon’' are parallel ; the reference is to 
the mourning for TAMMUz (¢.v.). The original read- 
ing, however, was not Hadad-rimmon. @B4QF read 
simply Rimmon (pon). What then ts the mythological 
name nearest to Rimmon that can stand in such a con- 
nection? The answer is, Either Migdon, or some name 
out of which Migdon is corrupted. 

Jensen has conjectured that Marea in the apocalyptic appa- 
yedwy (see ARMAGEDDON) may be identical with peyadwy in 
veoustyadwy, the name of a god of the underworld, corresponding 
to epeaxivad, the Babylonian Persephone ;2 and it has elsewhere 
been shown (see Goc) that ‘Gog’ and ‘ Magog’ in Ezek. 88 39 
are both corruptions of Migdon. Still, the Greek pryadwy and 
the Hebrew Migdon do not seem to be identical. Yeoeucyadwr 
is probably Eshmun-Adon (Eshmun and Adonis were identified 
in Cyprus); if so, weyadwv comes from puvadwy. But pa 
Migdon, given by MT in Zech. 12 11, is most probably a corrup- 
tion of priisholnl—ze., Tammuz-Adon. This is suggested by 
the only possible emendation of the corrupt word nypag in Zech. 


121r, and of the equally corrupt word na in Is. 6617 (see 


2. New theory. 


Tammuz), viz. n333. The women who wept for the TN’, or for 


‘ Tammuz-Lord,’ are naturally referred to in a prophecy so much 
influenced by Ezekiel. On the other hand, whereas Ezekiel 
takes Tammuz as a symbol of the power opposed to God (cp 
Belial, if this comes from Belili, the name of the sister of 
Tammuz, and goddess of the underworld, see BELIAL), the 
author of Zech. 121-186 merely refers to the mourning for 
Tammuz as an image of the mourning of the house of David and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem for some great offence committed 
by them in the past. Render, ‘In that day there shall be a 
great mourning in Jerusalem as the mourning of the women who 
weep for Tammuz-adon.’ ; 
‘Hadadrimmon’ may be neglected; apparently it 
owes its origin to a scribe’s error. By a common acci- 
dent puin became pya; then a too clever scribe con- 
verted pn into pou and glossed Rimmon by Hadad 
(Hadad and Ramman or Rimmon were in fact identified). 
Thus the plausible reading Hadad-Rimmon grew up, 
and the door was opened to Jerome’s misapprehension. 
Possibly ‘ Armagedon’ in Rev. 1616 (AV) is due to the 
conflation of two readings, ‘Magedon' and ‘ Adar- 
remman’ (aðappeupav, for Hadadrimmon). For a 
parallel to the combination of poi and pun, two rival 
readings in Zech. 1211, see M1GRON. T K- C. 


HADAR (7737; apa0 yioc Bapab [A], a. yi. Bapad 
[E], apad yroc Bapad [E], apa0 yi. B. [L]), a king 
of Edom (Gen. 3639T). See HADAD, i. (2). 

HADAR (^77 [some printed edd.], TIN [Ba. Gi.]), 
Gen. 2515 AV; 1 Ch. 130 AV™&-, RV Hapap [ii.]. 


HADAREZER (WY I7), 2S. 10:6. 
EZER. 


HADASHAH (AYN—i.c., ‘new [town]'; adacan 
[B]; -ca [A]. -cai [L]), a town in the lowland of Judah, 
named between Zenan and Migdal-gad (Josh. 1537t). 

According to the Mishna (‘EZrdin, 56) it was the smallest 
place in Judah. Sayce (Pat. Pal. 165, 236) finds this name in 
the lists of Rameses II. and III.; but see W. M. Miller's 
remark (4s. u. Eur. 166 top). It is to be distinguished from 
ADASA (¢.z.). T. RC. 


HADASSAH (NDT, § 69, ‘myrtle’; cp MYPTIO: 
MYPPINH; but see MYRTLE), the Jewish name of 
ESTHER [¢.v., § 7] in Esth. 27 (om. @ BAL), 


See HADAD- 


1 So Movers, Lenormant, Lagarde. 
2 See Halévy, ‘Le Rapt de Perséphoné par Pluton, Rev. Sém., 
93, PP- 372 2; cp Jastrow, Rel. Bab. and Ass. 584. 
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HADATTAH (NAIN), Josh. 152s. 
HADATTAH. 


HADES (aAnHc). 1. The word occurs ten times in 
RV of NT (AV ‘ hell’) for the nether world (but ‘unto Hades’ 
in Mt. 11 23 ts metapborical) ; in r Cor. 1555 [not Ti, WH], Rev. 
68, and 2013 f this nether world is personified, like Shéol in 
Hos. 1314. In Mt. 1618 it is represented as a city with gates 
like Shédl in Ps, 9 13 [r4] (see GATE). 

2. Hades is @’s common rendering of she’éd, Ding (see 
SHEOL), But also employed to render other expressions: (a) 
Is. 1419 (473 1338), 3818 (yarm); See Pir; (6) Is.2815 Prov. 
14121625 (M1), Job 3322 (MD); see DEAD, THE, § 2; (c) Ps. 


9417 11517 (apn); see SILENCE; (d) Job 3817 (mmby); see 
SHADow oF Deatu. On the Hebrew equivalent, see SHEOL, 
and (on the whole subject) EscHAToLocy (see index under 
‘Shéol’). 

HADID (1°90; adfeliA [AL]; cp the corrupt 
CALAMOLALUS of 1 Esd. 522). Our notices of Hadid 
are all post-exilic. Its people, along with those of Ono 
and Lod (Lydda), are included in the list (see Ezra ii., 
§ 9, § 8c) of ‘children of the province,’ Ezra 233 
(apw@ [B])=Neh. 737 (ada [BN]), and according to 
Neh. 1134/. (adwd [Nta mg. in£1,]; BN*A om. passage), 
these were among the places in Judæa that were in- 
habited by Benjamites. 

The list of Benjamite towns, however, in Josh. 18 mentions. 
none of them, though, according to the Mishna (Arakhin, 96), 
Hadid and Ono were fortified as early as the time of Joshua, 


and 1 Ch. 812 asserts that Ono and Lod, with the towns thereof, 
were ‘built’ by Shemed a descendant of Benjamin. 


Hadid, or, in its Greek form, ADIDA in the Shephélah, 
(ad[e]ida [NA]), but also ‘over against the plain’ (év 
adl6as [A], adewou [N*], adecd. [NA], adquos [V], 
karà mpórwmov rot medlov) was at any rate fortified and 
‘made strong with gates and bars ' by Simon the Macca- 
bee (1 Mace. 1238 1313; cp GASm. AG 202). 

As A&éida or Aéida it is also referred to by Josephus, from 


whom (8/ iv. 91) we learn that it commanded the road from the 
coast to Jerusalem. 


Jerome (Onom. 931) describes Aditha as near Dios- 
polis (Lydda) in an easterly direction. This enables 
us with considerable probability to identify it with the 
modern e/-Hadithe, about half an hour eastward from 
Lydda, and since Thotmes III. in his Karnak list 
refers to Hadid among other southern cities as Hudit} 
(no. 76), it is probable that the modern form correctly 
represents the ancient name. Cp WMM As. u. Eur. 
159, 165. ; TK. C: 


HADLAI coan), an Ephraimite, father of Amasa, 
2 Ch. 2812 (yoaà [B], addi [A], adAt [L]). 


HADORAM (D771, ‘the beloved of the High One'? 
Baeth. Beitr. 67, n. 6. Possibly for OWIN. Hilprecht 
['’98] mentions a Jewish name Addu-ramu [see ADONI- 
RAM]. Cp Sayce, RP 470 ['go].! For another view 
see Hommel, £xf. 7’. 10329 [Ap. '99]; adwpau [L]). 


1. A son of Joktan (Gen. 1027; odSoppa [AE], -u [L]; 1 Ch. 
ler; om. B, «xeSovpay [A]). i : 


See HAZOR- 


The name is obscure. D. 
Müller (Burg. u. Schlösser, 1 360 f.) and Glaser (Skizze, 2 4264 
435) compare Dauram near San‘a (which is identified with UZAL 
[g.v.]) in Yemen. The name seems to appear in Sabzean as 
msaa (CZS iv. 11). 

2. Son of To! (see Tov); 1 Ch. 18 10 (.Sovpaapu [B], -pau [X], 
Sovpau [A]). The same form should be restored (with Ew., 
We., Bu., HPSm.) for Joram in 2S,810, where @ has seô- 
dovpav [BAL] [Josephus has adupayos]= O71? (on which form cp 
Ippo ii.). Sayce’s remark on the name ‘ Joram ' (Early Hist. 
Heb. 423) will hardly be accepted. 

3. 2 Ch. 10 18, see ADONIRAM. 


HADRACH (7779, ceApay [BN; -x, AQ]=Shad- 


rach), a region of Syria, mentioned by an archaism in 
Zech. 91 (late; see ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF, § 6). 
‘A word has Yahwé sent into Hadrach, and upon Damascus 


does it light ; for Yahwè’s are the people of Aram, as well as all 
the tribes of Israel.’2 


1 Baethg. (Beitr. 76) compares Sama$-rammin, ASur-rammin, 
Ilu-ramman. 


2 Insert now after 397 (Is. 9 7 [8]), and, with Ball, read DIN OY 
(Am.15). See JOR 10 58r (’98). 
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In Rabbinic times, the name was explained on the 
same principles as ABRECH as ‘sharp-tender,’ a 
compound name of the Messiah. ‘The view did not 
satisfy every one, however, and R. José, whose mother 
was from Damascus, identified Hadrach with a locality 
near that city, bearing the same name.! This evidence 
stood alone till the name Hatarika was found in the 
Assyrian inscriptions sometimes beside Damascus, 
sometimes beside Zoba, Zemar, and Arka. In the list 
of eponyms, three expeditions to the land or city of 
Hadrach are recorded in 772, 765, and 755 (COT 
2190 ff; cp Del. Par. 279)—and in Tiglath-pileser 
III.’s account of his war with ‘ Az(s?)riyahu Jaudai’ 
(see Uzz1AH) the city of Hatarika is mentioned as 
tributary to Assyria (XB 2 27). 

Lately the name Hadrach has been detected ina corrupt word 
in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 521 ; see KADESH, 2). Hadrach 
seems to have formed part of the Hittite country, and furnished 
men to Sisera’s army. Certainly too 4377 should be restored in 
Ezek. 47 15 for the impossible 3799. See HETHLON. 


TK C, 


HAGAB (237, § 68, ‘grasshopper’; cp HAGABA, 
HAGABAH ; araB[BAL]), a family of NETHINIM (g.v. ), 
in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA ii. § 9); Ezra 
246= Neh. 748 (raBa [N], om. MT G? EV)=1 Esd. 
530f (AGABA AV, AcCABA RV; akkaBa [B], raBa 
[A]}. The same name is borne by a NT prophet 
(AGaBus: Acts11 28 2110). 


HAGABAH (340, § 68; ‘grasshopper,’ Ezra 
[Aram.]) or Hagaba (N23, Neh.), a family of 
NETHINIM (g.v.) in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA 
ii. § 9); Ezra245 (araBa [BAL])=Neh. 748 (araBa 
[BNL], arraBa[A])=1 Esd. 529 (GRABA, RV AGGABA, 
arraBa [B*>™-A], araBa [L]). 


HAGAR, and Hagrites or Hagarenes (13,2 .0°930, 
DSC); arap [BADEQL], oi arapHNor [BTL)])- 
Hagar is introduced to us in Gen.161 [J] as an 
Egyptian slave of Sarah, a description which is repeated 
by Pin v. 3. All the three narrators (J, 
E, and P) agree that she bore Ishmael 
to Abraham, and it is plain that the 
story of her flight or expulsion symbolically expresses 
the separation of the Ishmaelites from the Israelites. 

We have two parallel versions (Gen. 1614 2 4-7 11-14 
[J] 218-21 (E]) of this story and of the oracle respecting 
Ishmael given at a well in the desert (see BEER-LAHAI- 
ROI); these have been harmonised by means of an 
interpolated passage (168-10) in which Hagar is com- 
manded to return to her mistress. The interpolator, 
however, does not express the intention of the original 
tradition ; probably J made Hagar give birth to Ishmael 
at Beer-lahai-roi (We. CH@)21 f.). That Hagar appears 
as a slave-woman is a necessary consequence of the 
theory on which the Hebrew myth is based, the notion 
being that Ishmael was of inferior origin. (On the 
geographical details of these narratives, cp ISHMAEL, 
§ 1, MizRain, § 2 [4].) 

Like Ishmael and his twelve sons, Hagar is no doubt 
the personification of a tribe or district. In several 
passages of the OT we read of a nomadic 
people called the Hagrites. In Saul’s 
days the tribe of Reuben waged a successful war against 
them, seized their ¢ex/fs and took possession of their 
territory throughout all the land to the E. of Gilead 
(1 Ch. 510 RV Hagrites, AV Hagarites; tovs rapolxous 


1. Hagar in 
Hexateuch. 


2. Hagrites. 


1 Siphré, ed. Friedmann, 65 (Neub. Géogr. 297). The 
lexicographer, David ben Abiaham, also places Hadrach at 
Damascus. Olsh. (Lekrged. 411) emends into n ‘ Haurdn.’ 

2 Hagar not only in Ethiopian but also in some Arabic dialects 
denoted ‘settlement, village, town’; the name of the tribe, 
whose eponym is Hagar, may be derived from that word, though 
we know the tribe but as nomadic; a settlement named Hagar 
(as several in Arabia are named) was perhaps the centre of the 
sons of Hagar. 

3 On Gal. 4 24-26 see below, $ 3. 
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[BA]). This campaign is perhaps identical with that 
described in vv. 18-22 (v. 19 ol ayapaîor [A], v. 20 ayepator 
[B], ayop. [A]) of the same chapter, which refer to 
victories gained by the tribes beyond Jordan over the 
Hagrites and other foes (Jetur, Naphish, and Nodab). 
The numbers, it is true, are here enormously exaggerated, 
and the whole story is moulded in accordance with the 
religious conceptions of the later Jews; but observe 
that the principal booty consists of camels ; the people 
in question must therefore be nomads. In 1 Ch. 273: 
(ó yaðapı [L], 6 yapelrns [B], 6 dyapirnys [A]), a 
Hagrite (RV; AV ‘ Hagerite ') figures as chief overseer 
of David's flocks; but Hagri (‘a Hagrite’) in 1 Ch. 
1138 is an incorrect reading (see HAGRI). Ps. 836[7] 
(ol ayyapynvo [B*NAR], of a-yapyvoc [BOT ]} (Maccabean) 
mentions the Hagrites (EV Hagarenes) among the 
enemies of Israel. 


Moreover Eratosthenes (cited by Strabo, 767) classes the 
*Aypatoe with the Nabatzans and the Chaulotzans, placing 
them to the E. of Petra. Dionysius (Perieg. 956), who refers 
to the ‘Aypées in connection with the Nabatzans and the 
Chaulasians, seems to have derived his information from 
Eratosthenes. Ptol. (518), presumably following some ancient 
authority, couples the ’Aypatoe with the Batavato.,—z.¢., the 
inhabitants of Bashan, a district which, at least during certain 
periods, was occupied by Israelites. These statements are all 
in harmony. 


The Hagrites, we must suppose, were a pastoral 
people who wandered hither and thither in the Syrian 
desert to the E. of the Israelites, What is the precise 
ethnographical relationship denoted by the portrayal of 
Hagar as the mother of Ishmael remains altogether 
obscure, like so many other genealogical affinities 
between the mythical ancestors of tribes. ! 

The Agrei of Pliny, 6 28 (§ 154), have no connection with the 
Hagrites, but dwelt, on the contrary, in Yemen; the occurrence 
of the name in another passage (74. § 161) depends on a hazardous 
conjecture. 

In later times the term ‘ Hagarenes’ was applied by Christians 
to Muslims, and from the name of Hagar the Syrians even 
formed the verb ahgar or ethhaggar, ‘to become a Muslim,’ as 
well as the noun Mahgrayd, ‘a Muslim,’ whence are derived 
the late Greek words payaptrms, wayapiouds, payapigey ; but 
all this is based simply on the OT, the name of the bondwoman 
being attached, by way of insult, to her supposed descendants. 

T NG 

A word must be added regarding the use made of 
the story of Hagar by Paul (Gal. 424-26). The apostle 

3. Gal.424 7. neither affirms nor denies the historical 

; 14249 character of the narrative ; his sole 
interest is in its esoteric meaning. To this he attaches 
the greatest weight, as it enables him, in accordance 
with Rabbinical methods, to prove the temporariness 
of the Jewish religion. Hagar and Ishmael, Sarah and 
Isaac are therefore allegoric (é\\nyopotueva); the 
Sinaitic ‘covenant’ corresponds to Hagar, the Christian 
to Sarah (contrast Philo’s explanation: Drummond, 
Philo Judeus, 2243 f-). As Hagar was a bondwoman, 
so too is the present Jerusalem ; as Sarah was free, so 
also is ‘Jerusalem which is above.’ Let the Galatian 
Christians, who belong to this Jerusalem, refuse to be 
forced under the Sinaitic covenant, lest they fall under 


the doom of Hagar and her son. 

The sense of the passage has been obscured by the gloss, 
pointed out by Bentley and others,” rò 68 "Ayap Sve dpos eoriv 
ev ti ‘ApaBig (WH; ‘Now this Hagar is Mt. Sinai in Arabia’); 
the following words gvarotxet 6€ are really the continuation of 
Hires ariy Ayap (V. 24); probably, however, we should read, not 
gvatatyet é, but ovvortoiyoðoa (D*FG; pr. » FG; gui con- 
junctus est, Vg., Victn.). What does the gloss mean? Some 
(cp the comment of Chrys.) assume that Zajar, ‘a stone,’ was a 
name given to Mt. Sinai by the Arabs whom Paul had met. 
The order of the words rò è Ayap Siva dpos (instead of épos Ziva, 
as inv. 24), however, favours the view that Ayap is a later addition 


to the gloss, and there is strong MS authority (NCFG) for the 
omission of Ayap. The recognition of this makes the gloss more 
intelligible. (RV adopts the reading rd yáp, but yáp is evidently 
an alteration to improve the sense.) 

T: N. 8 If-i Tako Cases 


1 The only reference to the Hagrites (‘sons of Hagar’) in the 
Apocrypha ts In Baruch 3 23, where they are mentioned together 
with Teman, and described as those ‘ who seek after wisdom.’ 

2 For references, see Bakhuyzen, Over de toepassing van de 
conjecturaal-kritiek, 273 (80). 
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HAGGAI or [in 1 Esd.] AGGEus, AcGa&us (‘37; 
arratoc [BNAQLL];! perhaps ‘ born on the feast day,’ 
§ 72; unless -ai is substituted for -yah 
[cp MATTENAI, Zaccatr]. In this 
case Haggai=either Hag-iah, ‘feast of 
Yahwé’ [Olsh. § 2774], or, by contraction, Hagariah, 
'Yahwè hath girded’ [We. in Bleek’s Aind.(#) 434]. 
Hilprecht has found the Jewish name Hagga on a tablet 
of fifth century B.C. from Nippur, P#@Q Jan. '98, p. 
55). Acontemporary of Zechariah, with whom he was as- 
sociated in his prophetic ministry (Ezra 5: 1 Esd. 61 7 3). 

His book contains four short prophecies delivered 
between the first day of the sixth month and the twenty- 
fourth day of the ninth month—that is, between Sep- 
tember and December—of the second year of ‘ Darius the 
king '’—2.e., of Darius Hystaspis (521-485 B.C.). From 
the language of the prophet in chap. 23 we may perhaps 
infer with Ewald that Haggai was one of those who 
had seen the temple ‘in its former glory,’ and that his 
prophetic work began in extreme old age. ‘This sup- 
position agrees well with the shortness of the period 
covered by his book, and with the fact that Zechariah, 
who began to prophesy in the same autumn, afterwards 
appears as the leading prophet in Jerusalem (Zech. 7 1-4). 
Whether he was ever in Babylonia or whether he had 
been continuously in Jerusalem (cp ‘her [Jerusalem's] 
prophets,’ Lam.29), we are not told, nor can we 
venture to trust the later traditions respecting him (in 
the Vite Prophetarum ascribed to Epiphanius, and 
copied by Dorotheus and by Hesychius of Jerusalem).? 
His name occurs in the titles of certain psalms in LXX 
(Pss. 112 [R] 145-148 149 [R]) and other versions ; but 
no inference can be drawn from this. These titles vary 
in the MSS, and Eusebius did not find them in the 
Hexaplar 6.3 They have no critical value. 

(a) In his first prophecy (11-11) Haggai rebukes the 

eople for leaving the temple unbuilt 
2. The four HAE they coe: dwell in panelled 
houses. 

The prevalent famine and distress are ‘because of Yahwe's 
house that lies waste, while the Jews are zealous (enough) for 
their own houses.’4 Let them ‘build the house, and Yahwè 
will take pleasure in it and glorify himself’ (z¢., accept the 
honour paid to him). The rebuke took effect, and the people 
began to work at the temple under the leadership of Zerubbabel 
the governor and Joshua the high priest (1 12-15). 

(4) In a second prophecy (21-9), delivered in the following 


month, Haggai forbids the people to be disheartened by the 
apparent meanness of the new temple. The silver and 


1. The name 
and the man. 


prophecies. 


l In Hag. 11 G@8* has ayyeos, a reading adopted by GN in 
every passage. 

2 See the double recension in Nestle, Marg. (Haggai, pp. 
26 #7). Epiphanius says that Haggai came up from Babylon 
while still young, prophesied of the return of the people, saw 
{in part] the building of the temple, and on his death received 
an honoured burial near the priests. The fuller recension adds, 
Kal autos éadAey exet mpwros aAAnAOULa: Ò Epuryvevetat alvéow- 
pev TO C@vre Oew anny (sic). It closes with the words, dco 
acora ahAyroua, 6 cot Uuvos 'Ayyalov kal Zayapiov. 

On this subject cp Köhler, Wezssag. Haggaz's, 32; Wright, 
Zech, and his prophecies, Introd. xix. 4; B. Jacob, ZA7IV 
16 290 [96]; and see note on Ps. 1451 in Field’s Hexafla. 

4 Read DLN for D3) (v. 9). ‘ While ye each run every man 
to his own house’ (RV) is clearly not correct. We. now reads 
WII VX O'S; but ‘ while ye delight every man in his house’ 
is an infelicitous substitute for the received text. Robertson 
Smith, like every other critic until of late, thought the refer- 
ence was to the providing of costly houses for rich men among 
the returned exiles. The majority of the people, however, can- 
not have been returned exiles, and in any case the received text 
will not bear the strain put upon it. It was not merely their 
houses but their fields which called forth the ‘zeal’ of the Jews 
(vu. 69 ; ‘house’ has a wide sense (as in Gen. 152 Job 815). 

> The section is altogether narrative ; v. 13, which professes to 
give a short prophecy «f Haggai, being evidently a gloss from 
the margin (Böhme, ZA TW, 1887, p. 216). The second part of 
the verse is taken from 24 (where moreover the very same words 
are followed by another gloss, which is not given by ©). The 
first part would certainly have been expressed differently by 
Haggai. One phrase in it (‘ Vahwé’s messenger’) gave rise to 
the notion, mentioned by Jerome and Cyril of Alexandria, that 
Haggai was really an angel, and had only in appearance the 
human form. The same fancy was entertained with regard to 
Malachi and John the Baptist. 
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gold are the Lord's. Soon ‘he will shake all nations, and the 
choicest things (point nyion) of all nations will come’ (Z.¢., will 


be brought) to adorn his house. Its glory will be greater than 
that of the former temple, and in this place Yahwé will give 
peace. Here © adds, xal eipyvnv puxys eis meperotnow mavri 
TỌ KTiGovTe TOU dvacTywat Tov vaòv TovTov, which Wellhausen 
cleverly reprcduces in Hebrew so as to give the sense, ‘and rest 
of soul, to repair all the foundation, to raise this temple.’ 
Probably the passage really belongs to Haggai, and was omitted 
by a later scribe in deference to the narrative of the Chronicler 
(so Now.). 

(c) A third prophecy (2 10-19) contains a promise, enforced by 
a figure drawn from the traditional theory of holiness, that God 
will remove famine and bless the land from the day of the 
foundation of the temple onwards. 217 is inserted in an incorrect 
form from Am. 49 (We.). 

(d) a in 220-23 (unnecessarily doubted by Böhme) a 
special prophecy is addressed to Zerubbabel, who is not indeed 
expressly called a son of David, but receives a promise which is 
hardly intelligible unless he were one. ‘I will shake the heavens 
and the earth,’ is the terrifying exordium; ‘I will overthrow 
the throne of kingdoms, and destroy the strength of the kingdoms 
of the heathen.’ But fear not, O Zerubbabel, for ‘in that day, 
I will make thee as a signet’ (thus reversing the doom of 
Zerubbabel’s grandfather, Jeconiah, in Jer. 2224), ‘for I have 
chosen thee.’ To what high dignity Zerubbabel is called, we 
are not expressly told; but, comparing Zech. 612 /., we cannot 
doubt that he is to become the Messianic king. See ZERUB- 
BABEL. 


(a) What induced Haggai (and Zechariah) to come 
forward in the second year of Darius with the exhorta- 
2 -,, tion to rebuild the temple and the 
Sieve, promise of kingship to Zerubbabel ? 
Why had they waited sixteen years before stirring up 
the people to restore the sanctuary? And why did they 
address their promises to Zerubbabel rather than to 
his predecessor? The answer is that a startling 
historical event had opened their eyes to the will and 
purpose of Yahwè. Just after the accession of Darius 
to the throne of Persia, revolts broke out in different 
parts of Eastern Asia. In Babylon, two pretenders 
successively assumed the favourite name of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and even where there was no rebellion the hope 
of the recovery of independence must have revived.! Can 
we doubt that such hopes were awakened in Judah? 
Must not Yahwès prophets have heard in these events 
the rumbling of the chariot-wheels of the Most High? 
Of a surety, the Messianic era was at hand, and the 
temple must be quickly prepared to receive the Great 
King. 

(4) Another question forces itself upon the mind. 
What is the cause of the indifference of the Jews to the 
desolate condition of their sanctuary? ‘The restoration 
of the temple and its worship was the necessary ex- 
pression of the faith that the service of Yahwé was the 
true national vocation of Israel. How was it that, so 
soon after 527 B.C., the people of Jerusalem so com- 
pletely forgot their ideal calling as the nation of the 
true God? Our surprise would be diminished if 
Haggai made any allusion to a party of stricter ad- 
herents of the Law and more zealous worshippers of 
Yahwe. Allusions of this kind, however, whieh are 
not wanting in the post-exilic Palestinian portions of 
Is. 40-66, are not to be found in this book. Some 
scholars think that the only natural explanation is that 
no considerable body of exiles had as yet returned, and 
that those who had arrived (in the train of Shesh- 
bazzar ?) belonged to the more secular-minded portion 
of the Babylonian community. The people whom 
Haggai addresses in 23 as having, some of them, seen 
the first temple, are in fact (it is thought) almost entirely 
Jews who had never been to Babylon. 

(c) A third question may arise—how is it that Haggai 
makes no direct reference to moral duties? In this 
respect he falls below Zechariah. The reason may 
possibly be that the notes of his prophecies are in- 
complete. We need not therefore believe that the 
only command of Yahwé the neglect of which he regrets 
is the erection of a house for Yahwé's dwelling-place. 
It remains true, however, that both Haggai and 
Zechariah give precedence to a duty which to us 


1 See Ed. Meyer, Entst. 8277; Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 14. 
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must appear a secondary one. Both stood on the 
threshold of a new age, and though they performed the 
task of the moment successfully they had not the varied 
gifts which the creation of a new people demanded. 
See ZECHARIAH, § 2. 

The style of Haggai is truly described by Kirk- 
patrick (Sm. DB® 1 1265) as tame and prosaic. Evi- 
dently the notes of his discourses have 


3? 
pam: not been touched up by a more literary 
style. a ie 
writer; his repetitions have not been 
pruned. Telling passages, however, are not altogether 


wanting (see 169 216), and the frequent interrogations 
give life to the addresses. 
Among older books, the learned commentary of Marckius 
may be specially mentioned, nor must we omit Rosenmiiller’s 
4 still useful Scholia. Kéhler’s comm. (’60) is 
5. Literature. elaborate and valuable. Reinke’s work (68) 
gives the viewsof ascholarly Roman Catholic. 
It is hardly needful to mention Pusey, Wellh., GASm., Dods, 
and the books of introduction. Dubm’s Theol. des Propheten 
(75), however, should be added to the student’s list for a 
historical view of the place of Haggai as a prophet, and Kosters’ 
Het herstel van Israel (pp. 19-24) for a suggestive treatment of 
the question, Were there returned exiles among the people 
addressed by Haggai and Zechariah? W.R. S:T. KR C 


HAGGEDOLIM (Dwa), Neh. 1114 RV. See 
ZABDIEL, 2. 

HAGGERI (I), 1Ch.1138f AV, RV HAGRI 
(g.v.). 

HAGGI (939, ‘born on the feast day,’ § 72), b. 
GaD [g.v., i. § 13] (Gen. 4616, arreic [ADL]=Nu. 
2615s, arrlel- [BAFL]); gentilic, Haggite, Nu. 2615 
("207 ; o ar rlelt (BAFL)). 

HAGGIAH (1°30, ‘my feast is Yahwé,’ § 72), a 
Merarite (1 Ch. 630[35], arria LA], ama [B7], anata 


[L]). In @ the Merarite names cannot always be identi- 
fied with those in MT. 


HAGGITH (M'AN, § 72, perhaps ‘ born on the feast 
day,’ §99, arrle]i6 [BAL]), wife of David and mother 
of ADONIJAH [¢.v., 1]: 2S. 34 (erred [B], penp 
[A]; 1K. 1s, ario [A], L substitutes AaYIA: 11; 213, 
arei [A om. B], 1 Ch. 32). Perhaps nin is an early 
corruption from nmin, ‘the Gittite’; the mention of a 
wife from Gath after those from GESHUR (2), Caleb, 
and Jezreel, would be quite suitable; see DAVID, 
§ rr (d), col. 1032. S. A. C. 


HAGIA (aria [BA]), 1 Esd. 534 AV = Ezra 2 57, 
HATTIL [g.v.]. 


HAGRI, AV Haggeri 7, ‘a Hagrite’; Arapel 


[BX], arapat [A], aynpe [L]), an incorrect reading for ‘the 
Gadite,’ 37) in 1 Ch.1138t, where ‘Mibhar son of Hagri’ 
should rather be ‘. . . of Zobah, Bani the Gadite’ as in 25S. 23 36 
(see Dr. ad loc.). 


HAI (YN), Gen. 133 AV; RV AI (g.v., 1). 

HAIL (773, cp Ar. barada, to be [become] cold ; 
ydAaza i wiragdy2 [Ezek. 13rrr3 (A1O0YC) TrEeTpO- 
BoAoyc,—2.e., ganon? 3822 yaAaza]). Hailstones 
were devoutly regarded as proofs of God’s might 
(Ecclus. 4315 and @); he kept them in his ‘store 
chambers’ (Job 3822, cp SNow); they served as his 
weapons (Josh. 101r, cp Ecclus. 465 £2 Wisd. 522). 
Naturally, therefore, hail forms a feature in descriptions 
of judgment (e.g., Is. 2817 [not 6] 8030 8219 Ezek. 
131113 3822), and once in a description of a theophany 
(Ps. 1812[13]), where, as often elsewhere, it is coupled 
with fire (lightning); cp Ps. 7848 (see below) 10532 
1488 Ecclus. 3929 Rev. 87 cp 1110. 


1 Generally connected with waa; see Crystat. Most 


probably, however, we should read Hon; see FLINT, and cp 
Crit. Bib. 


À 2 ~ ‘answered him with bail and flint-stones’ (see Heb. 
ext). 
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Hail is also mentioned with ‘voices’ (thunder) in 
Ex. 92328 f 33, and in Ps. 1488 is not far off from 
‘storm wind.’ This too is perfectly natural. The 
most destructive hailstones are those which accompany 
a tornado or a violent thunderstorm. Perhaps we may 
assunie such a combination for the great overthrow of 
the Canaanite kings at Beth-horon (Josh. 1011 ; cp Judg. 
520), when more died by the hailstones than by the 
sword of Israel. Hail frequently accompanies the 
thunderstorms of winter and spring in Palestine? 
(GASm. ÆG 64). Certainly such a combination is 
presupposed in the two, or strictly speaking, three, 
notices of the plague of hail in Egypt (Ex. 913-35 
Ps, 78 474), to which we now turn. The former, which 
is the only original one, is ‘ conflate’—z.e., it has been 
produced by the fusion of two distinct accounts,” one of 
which does not know of a plague of locusts, and makes 
the crops to be destroyed by the hail, while the other says 
nothing of a plague of murrain, and makes the hail- 
stones fall upon man and beast. Hence the cattle, 
though destroyed in Ex. 96, are still presupposed in 9 22. 
The poetic version of the plagues in Ps. 78 devotes one 
distich to the locusts, and two to the hail, if MT is correct. 
Sym., however, reads ‘pestilence,’ ‘murrain,’ where 
MT gives 193 ‘hail’ in v. 48a. This is most probably 
correct.” If so, the psalmist transposes the plague of 
hail and the plague of murrain. 

It is remarkable that he says nothing of the destruction of 
human life caused by the hail; also that (if the text is correct) 


he uses the very unusual word 447 (‘to kill’) in speaking of the 
destruction of the vines, and, asa parallel to ‘hail,’ in v. 47, an 


otherwise unknown and perfectly inexplicable word (>pan, EV 
‘frost’; mg. ‘great hailstones’; © mayo, ‘rime’; Aq. xpvos ; 
but Sym. oxwédAné, ‘worm’; and Tg. xamsa, ‘locust,’ as if 
reading 0°31n). Both these words appear to be corrupt. Adopt- 
ing the most probable emendations we obtain this quatrain : 

He wasted their vines with hail, 

And their fig-trees with hot coals ; 

He gave their cattle over 10 the murrain, 

And their flocks to burning sickness.4 

The narrative represents the hailstorm as occurring 

at the end of January (Ex. 931), a month during which 
hailstorms may very well occur. In summer they 


| are rare; according to Pruner (Di.-Rys. Æx. Lev. 98) 


in twelve summers hail only fell thrice, and then not 
very much. Prof. Macalister (Hastings DB 228r) 
mentions stones which fell in a brief hail-shower 
in Egypt on 13th Aug. 1832, which weighed several 
ounces. In Rev. 162: we read of hailstones of the 
weight of a talent—-z.e., about two cubic feet in bulk. 
This is the weight ascribed to the stones cast at the 


| Jews by the Romans at the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. B/ 


v. 63). TK. C. 


HAIR ("YY ; Opiz). The question of the origin of 
the Israelitish race and the variations of the Israelitish 
type is too uncertain to be referred to in 
1. Colour. this connection. We can therefore only 
state, with regard to the colour of the hair, that in 
Canticles, which represents the conventionalised type 
of a Jew and a Jewess in the country districts in the 


1 The reference to ‘hail’ as destructive to crops in Hag. 217 
(an interpolation from Am. 49) is due to corruption. Read 
nonni, < I destroyed’ (as We. in Am. é.c.). 

2 See Bacon, Trip. Trad. 49 f: : 

3 In the parallel line (v. 482) we find maeb, which is gener- 
ally rendered ‘to the lightning flashes’ ; but Rw by itself does not 
mean ‘lightning ’ (76 3 [4]¢ is corrupt), and the strong expression 
sap) (‘he gave over,’ as if to a supernatural power) favours 
Sym.’s reading nad. Perhaps we should read "7? (sing.); 
cp Hab. 35 where 737 and taal are parallel. Thus we gain an 
allusion to Ex. 93 (127). For oped Sym. has otwvots, based 
on a well-attested but quite erroneous interpretation of en (cp 


(Ps. (2). 
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latter part of the OT period, the hair that receives 
poctic eulogy is black. Neglecting the opening words 
of Cant. 511, which describe the head of the bridegroom 
as ‘the most fine gold’—an unintelligible and doubtless 
corrupt phrase,! we find in the next line that ‘his locks 
are bushy, and black as a raven.’ Elsewhere no doubt 
the hair of the bride is said to be ‘like purple’ (Cant. 
75([6]), and with a little ingenuity this might be plausibly 
explained (see Del. ad /oc.), if we could venture to 
believe that the passage was correctly read in the received 
text. We must take care, however, not to commit such 
an offence against the ideal bride as to make her red- 
haired.? In Cant. 41 (65) the song-writer says, ‘ Thy 
hair is like a flock of goats, that lie along the side of 
Gilead’; it is plain that the goats of Palestine could by 
no caprice of language be called purple. Thus in post- 
exilic times the Jews considered dark hair as beautiful. 
Clear evidence of a similar estimate in pre-exilic times 
is wanting. We may reasonably assume, however, that 
David's hair was dark, for it is represented in Michal’s 
stratagem by a net of goat’s hair (x S. 1913), and when 
the youthful David is called 54x (1 S. 1612 17 42), this 
means, not that he was red-haired like Esau (ayi DTN, 
Gen. 2525), but that he had not yet become browned 
by exposure to the sun. Kitto * thinks that Eccles. 125 
contains a reference to the striking contrast in a mixed 
assembly between the snow-white head of an old man 
and the jet black heads of the younger men. 

There is certainly no better explanation to propose for peat 
“PFI (cp Atmonp); but the reading is uncertain, and the 
object of the little poem to which the phrase belongs is disputed. 

It would accord well with the ordinary view if the 
same writer used the expression ‘black hair'® as a 
synonym for ‘youth’ (Eccles. 1110); but no stress can 
safely be laid upon this. Kitto’s remark is at any rate 
illustrative of Prov. 163: 2029 (cp 2 Macc. 623), where 


‘ gray hairs’ (nav) are represented as the ornament of | 


old men, no doubt because the wicked were supposed not 
to reach old age. It must have shocked Jewish senti- 
ment (cp Mt. 536) when Herod (if the story is true) dyed 
his hair black, to conceal his advanced age (Jos. Anz. 
xvi. 81). Of wigs we hear nothing in the Bible, though 
such toilet articles were common in ancient Egypt 
(Erman, Anc. Eg. 219-223). 

Quite incidentally the prophet Ezekiel (83) shows us 
how well rooted the bushy locks of the Israelites were 


(cp Locks). This native vigour is one 
2 Eoi of the presuppositions of the story of 
Samson. ‘Beguile him,’ said the Philistine princes to 


Delilah, ‘and see how it comes that he is so strong’ 
(Judg. 165); and Samson replies at last, ‘If I be shaven, 
then my strength will go from me, and I shall become 
weak, and be like any other man' (v.17). It is true, 
Samson's strength was held to be due to his consecrated 
character; but this is not the whole of the secret. His 
hair was the symbol of that natural strength which the 
Nazirite vow placed under the divine protection. 

The true origin of Samson's hair is a matter of conjecture. 
It is probable enough that the hair of the ‘solar one’ (nwa) 


originally meant the rays of the sun. In Job39 4118 [ro] the 
eyelids or eyelashes of the dawn (or rather, of the sun; see 
LUCIFER) were the rays of the sun§ (see Schultens, Cov, in 
Jobum, 161). 


Hence too in Ps. 682: [22], if MT is correct, we 
read — 


t Read ‘ His head is like Carmel.’ 

2 Grd. renders ‘Thy head upon thee is like crimson’ (b'p933 
=b» 35); but cp Del. ad loc. 

3 So Kitto (Bib. Cycl), Sayce (Races of the OT 74), Then., 
Klo. The oy which follows ‘paw is not a corruption of syle], 
‘hair’ (Klo.’s view), but a prematurely written oly"). 

4 Kitto, Bib. Cycl., art. ‘Hair.’ The passage gives striking 
expression to the still prevalent view. 

5 magg is so explained by Del. and Wildeboer following 


Targ. and Rab. interpretation. 

6 For more distant parallels (Greek, Latin, American) see 
Goldziher, Hes. Mythology, 137. See especially Wilken, ‘De 
Simsonsage,’ De Gids, 2303 ('88). 
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Yea, God smites asunder the head of his foes, 
The hairy crown that stalks on in his sins.! 


He who placed his long hair and his corresponding 
physical strength at the service of his sins challenged 
God to interpose and crush him. Hair and strength 
are here once more related. To a Jew it must therefore 
have seemed a striking paradoxical expression, when, 
in the picture of an anthropomorphic God, it was said, 
‘The hair of his head was like pure wool' (Dan. 79). 
The colour indicated that he was ‘ancient in days’; 
but the ‘fiery stream’ which was ‘before him’ proved 
that his white hair was no symbol of weakness. Com- 
pare Rev. 114. 

On the Nazirite vow see NAZIRITE. Analogous to it 
is the consecration of their hair by warriors, supposed 
to be referred to in the words yħsa 
byrera niyy (Judg. 52), which Robertson 
Smith rendered,? ‘for that flowing locks 
were worn in Israel.'2 We must not 
suppose, however, that Israelites, in time of peace, wore 
their hair short. To be sure, there were barbers (Ezek. 
5:1; see BEARD); but the popular sentiment or 
superstition about hair justifies us in assuming that an 
Israelite’s hair was only trimmed, especially in front, 
not cut close; and it is not probable that the author of 
25S. 1425-27 would have wished to make us laugh at 
Absalom’s vanity. Cp, however, ABSALOM. 


That Absalom employed the barber only once a year is told 
us in order to explain how it was that his hair (and also his 
strength?) was so abundant. Probably it is not a whit more 
historical than the story in Josephus (Azz. viii. 7 3) of the ‘ horse 
guards’ of Solomon, who had gold dust sprinkled every day on 
their long hair, The writer may be of the post-exilic age (Bu.); 
certainly his sole aim is to glorify Absalom. 


On the other hand, to express contempt for a man, it 
was enough to call him a ‘bald head' (2 K. 223; cp 
Is. 317 24), and the object of plucking out (Ezra 93) 
and shaving (Job 120) or disfiguring the hair of the 
head by throwing dust upon it (Job 212), and extending 
similar treatment to the beard, was to express the 
mourner’s sense that he was cut off from all the 
pleasures and honours of ordinary life. See MOURNING 
CUSTOMS. 

In this connection we may refer to a limitation placed 
by P on the high priest. He was neither to rend his 
clothes as a mourner, nor to let the hair of his head go 
loose (Lev. 2110, cp 106). His hair was at all times 
to be tended in such a way as to enhance the popular 
respect for so exalted a personage. Ezekiel, too, gives 
this precept to the priests, ‘They shall not shave their 
heads, nor suffer their locks to grow long ; they shall 
only poll their heads’ (Ezek. 4420). They were to strike 
the mean between the practice of the Nazirites (Nu. 65) 
and the heathenish asceticism referred to in Lev. 1927 
215 Dt. 14: Am.8 10 (see CUTTINGS, § 3). 

That long hair was admired in women, is plain from 
Canticles (see above, § 1). One might almost infer 
4 Womens from Jer. 729 that scissors were hardly 
head dr applied to women’s hair (on Dt. 21 12 see 

oac eros Driver's note), for the word rendered 
‘hair’ (413) is the same which is applied elsewhere to 


the inviolable hair of the Nazirite (173). Certainly, 
as Kamphausen remarks, the goats, with whose black 
hair the hair of the ideal bride is compared (Cant. 41 
65), were not shorn goats. Of the ‘artful curls’ (Is. 
324, SBOT) of the ladies of Jerusalem in Isaiah's 


3. Consecra- 
tion of the 
hair. 


1 So De Witt renders. Duhm even supposes an allusion to 
the Nazirites among the Pharisees. “iy ‘hair,’ however, should 
no doubt be yor “wicked one’ (Grd., Che. etc.). 

2 J. S. Black, Judges, 39 (92). 

3 Probably, however, v. 2 and v.9 are duplicates (Marq., 
Ruben), and z. 9 should be used to correct v. 2. In this case 
the ‘long hair’ disappears, and, if Cheyne’s emendation (JOR, 
July ‘99) be adopted, the verse will run: ‘Bless Yahwè, 
O ye marshals of Israel, who displayed (such) zeal among the 
people.’ qynp and yng in v. 2, and +34 in v. ọ, both came 
from m 1999 (which was in fact inserted at the end of v. 2 as a 
correction), 
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time, we have no information. The Talmud, how- 
ever, presents us with a word for the women’s hair- 
dresser (xbq2p, cp MARY MAGDALENE), and the verb 


from which it comes means ‘to plait.’ Judith, one 
remembers, ‘braided her hair’ (d:érate [dcéave, N] 
ras tplxas, 103) before entering the camp of Holo- 
fernes ; and NT writers dissuade strongly from using 
whréypata (1 Tim. 29) and éumdoxh rprxGv (1 Pet. 33), 
and from adorning the hair with pearls and jewels. On 
rt Cor. 114-15 see VEIL. 

Illustrations from the Egyptian monuments are, as 
far as men’s hair is concerned, of less importance than 
those from the Assyrian. Great pains 
were taken by Assyrians of high rank 
in the arrangement of their hair. As 
we see from the monuments, it was 
carefully combed down and parted into several braids 
or plaits, and was allowed to spread out upon the 
neck in a mass of curls. This, together with the 
similar use of braids or plaits among the Arabs,? illus- 
trates the seven braids (mahléphdth, mpbnn) of Sam- 
son’s hair mentioned in Judg. 1613 19. Cp BEARD. 

TKO 

HAJEHUDIJAH (MTD), 1Ch.418 RV™S:; AV 

JEHUDIJAH (g.v.). 


HAKKATAN (jDii3, ‘ the small one,’ § 66; ak[k]a- 
Tan [BAL]), father of JOHANAN (15) of the b’ne Azgad, 
a family in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra i., § 2; ii, § 15 
[x] g}, Ezra 812= 1 Esd. 838+ RV™8-, but AV ACATAN ; 
RV AKATAN. 


HAKKOZ (p, as if, ‘the briar'; akik]wc 
[BNAL]} RV; AV always Koz except in (3) where it 
has HAKKOZ; in 1 Ch. 48 RV even has HAKkoz for 
Heb. yp, Coz. 

1. The b’ne Hakkoz were a post-exilic family who were unable 
to prove their pedigree; Ezra 261 (axovs [B], axx. [AL])=Neh. 
763 (axx. [L])=1 Esd. 53st, AV Accoz, RV AxKkos, mg. 
Haxkxkoz (axBws [B], axxovs [L]). 

2. Grandfather of MEREMOTH (1), Neh. 3 4 21 (axw8, v. 21 [B]). 

3. According to 1 Ch. 2410 the seventh of the priestly courses 


fell to Haxxoz (pip3?, kws [B]). 
HAKUPHA (NDIpMi, ‘ crooked’ (?); ayLe]ipa[BA]), 


a family of NETHINIM in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. 
§ 9), Ezra 251 (adetxa [B], axovpa [AL])=Neh. 7 53 (axerda [X], 
om. L)=1 Esd. 531 (axeBa [B], axovda [L], AcipHa [AV], 
AcuipHa [RV], and possibly Acus [see BAKBuUK] is really 
a duplicate of the same name). 

HALAH (M00; ad[Alae [BA], eħàae [L]; in 2 K. 
176 1811 HALA; in 1Ch. 526 yaay [B] yada [A]. 
AMan [L]; £4H#2L4; Pesh. always wda), a city or 


district, mentioned with Habor, the river of Gozan, and 
the ‘cities (?) of Media,’ as one of the places colonised 
with Israelites from Samaria (2 K. 176 1811; cp r Ch. 
526). Schrader (AGF 167, n.; COT 1268) combines it 
with a city called Halahhu mentioned in a geographical 
list (2 R. 58367) between Arrapachitis and Reseph, 
and Winckler (4OF 292) gives references (K. 10922 
etc.) for a land called Halahha connected obscurely 
with Harran. (8AL in 2K.176 and ®©} in 2K.1811 
treat Halah as one of the rivers of Gozan; but see 
GOozaAN (end). Takacs 


HALAK, MOUNT (pon 790; alalAak [AFL])- 
‘The smooth (or bare) mountain that goeth up to Seir' 
(z.e., in this passage, to the mountain district W. of 
the ‘Araba, bounded on the N. by the Wādy el-Marreh, 
the Wddy Madarah, and the Wddy el-Fikreh), is 
opposed as the limit of Canaan (or, more precisely, of 
Joshua's conquests) in the S. to Baal-gad, ‘under Mt. 
Hermon,’ in the N., Josh. 1llı7 (axe [B]), 127 


5. Illustrations 
from the 
monuments. 


1 We. Ar. Heid.(2) 197. Tabari reports of a certain Ribi' 
that he wore four braided locks which were as stiff as the horns 
of a wild goat. It is still said by the Bedouin in praise of a 
good-looking young man, ‘He has great and long horns’ 
(Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 469). 
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(xedxa [B]}, aħox [AL]). Elsewhere the S. frontier 
of Judah towards Edom is the ‘ascent of AKRABBIM' 
(g.v.), which is the long winding pass on the route from 
Petra to Hebron fitly called the Vaké es-Safa, or Pass 
of the Bare Rock. ‘This pass indeed could hardly be 
said to ‘go up Zo Seir’; but not very far to the SW., in 
a wady of the same name (the continuation of the WeZ- 
Fikreh), stands the Jebel Madarah—a conical limestone 
hill or mountain, which no one descending to Edom 
could fail to notice, rising in isolation ‘like a lofty 
citadel’ (Rob. BR 2589; Palmer, Desert of Exodus, 
415, 418). This has been identified by Trumbull with 
Mt. Hor (see Hor, MOuNnT, 1); it is at any rate safer 
to regard it as the ‘bare mountain that goeth up to 
Selly” T K C 

HALHUL (aainbn ; perhaps ‘full of hollows’; cp 
Hoon; adoya [B]; -yà [A], -ye [L]), in the hill- 
country of Judah, grouped with Beth-zur and Gedor 
(Josh. 1558); Jerome (OS 1197) speaks of a village 
Alula near Hebron. No doubt it is the mod. Walkül, 
about 4 m. N. of Hebron, a village beautifully situated 
between Beit Sir (BETH-ZUR) and Beit ‘Aintin ( BETH- 
ANOTH); Jediir (GEDoR, 1) lies to the N. 

A village Alurus, where an Idumzan army assembled, is 
mentioned in Josephus (8/ iv. 96); it is plausible to identify 
this name with Halhal (Buhl, Geogr. 158). The CHELLUS of 
Judith 19, however, lies elsewhere. 

HALI (on), if the text is right, an unidentified city 
of Asher; Josh. 19 2st (aeg [B], ooAe1 [A], ayer [1-]). 

Corruption, however, is not unfrequent in these place-names, 
and we may possibly read ()abn, cp @B; see HeLpan. To 
connect Hali with ‘Aia (Guérin, Ged, 262; cp Buhl, 231) is 
hardly plausible. S A C: 


HALICARNASSUS (adikapnaccoc [ANV]; mod. 
Budrun), a Carian city, on S. shore of the promontory 
which, with that of Cnidus to the S., encloses the 
Ceramic gulf, the mouth of which is occupied by the 
island of Cos. It is celebrated as the birthplace of 
Herodotus and the seat of Mausolus (inscrr. and coins, 
Maussollos) whose tomb, built by his widow Artemisia, 
who was also his sister, was onc of the seven wonders of 
the world (Strabo, 656). The town is mentioned inci- 
dentally in ı Macc. 1523 (referring to 139 B.C.) as con- 
taining a Jewish colony, like all the cities on this coast. 
The coinage seems to indicate that Halicarnassus did 
not share in the trade with Egypt in the fifth century 
B.C. to any great extent. 

From Jos. Ant. xiv. 1023 we learn that a decree of the city, 
passed under Roman influence (46 B.C. ?), guaranteed that the 
Jews of Halicarnassus should be allowed, in addition to other 
privileges, ‘to make their proseuch# at the seaside, according 
to the customs of their forefathers’ (ras mpocevxas moreto@ar 
mpos TH Gaddtryn Kata tò márpiov €Gos), which illustrates Acts 
16 13 ‘without the gate by a river side, where we supposed there 
was a place of prayer’ (êw rijs mvAns mapa morapòv où évouigero 
mpocevxy [evopiSoner mpocevxyy WH] elvai, sc. at Philippi). 

The town never recovered from its siege and capture 
by Alexander (334 B.c.). It was rebuilt in the third 
century B.C. Cicero, writing to his brother in 60 B.C., 
calls it ‘diruta ac pane deserta’ (Ad Q. Fr. i. 125); 
but he is magnifying his brother's services towards the 
town during his governorship in the previous year. 

See Newton, Hist. of Discov. at Hal., etc. ; Travels 
and Discoveries in the Levant (views and plans). Frag- 
ments of the Mausoleum are in the British Museum. 
On the form of the name see Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of 
A.M., 405. W.J. W. 

HALLEL (Goa), a Mishnic Hebrew derivative from 
ST killēl, ' to praise,' is a term in synagogal liturgy, 
(x) for Pss. 113-118, specifically called "$27 Sbm, 
hallél hammisri, ‘the Egyptian Hallel,’ and recited 
during the Paschal meal on the night of the Passover, 
and also on eighteen other festal days of the year 
( Ta‘dnith, 285); and (2) for Ps. 136 (according to some 
Pss. 120-136 or 1354-136; Pes. 118 a; Sdphérim, 182), 


called $930 ODM, zadlat haggādöl, ‘the great Hallel.’ 
1942 


HALLELUJAH 


Rabban Gamaiiel's words (M. Pésdhim, 105) suggest 
that the reciting of the Hallel originated in the desire to 
amplify the passover celebration by render- 
ing of special praise for Israel's deliverance 
from Egypt (hence its name ‘ the Egyptian 
Hallel’); and that the custom was in his time (Gamaliel 
was the teacher of Paul?) only just in its inception. 
Some years later the extent of the Hallel was still in 
dispute ; the school of Shammai favoured Ps. 113; the 
school of Hillel, Pss. 113 and 114 (fes., z4¢d.). It should 
be observed that the connection in which the passage cited 
is found in the present arrangement of the Mishna sug- 
gests that this difference of opinion relates only to what 
became, by later additions, the first part of the Hallel. 
The compilation of the Mishna, however, is over a 
century later, and the injunetion to close with a blessing 
for the deliverance indicates that here at some time was 
the end. During the first half of the second century the 
Hallel received considerable additions, and it probably 
reached then its present proportions. R. Tarphon and 
R. ‘Akiba? (110-135 A.D.) supplied it with the closing 
blessing ; after this, the second part, Pss. 115-118, was 
added, to be recited after the pouring out of the fourth 
cup; later, to this also was added a closing blessing, 
which was made to cover the entire song (M. Pes. 106). 
The Mishna no longer gives us the form of this blessing ; 
it does not seem to have been determined at the time 
of its compilation. According to the Gémara (Pes. 
118 4), R. Jehuda and R. Johanan (130-160 A.D., cp 
Strack, Hind. in d. Talm. 83 f.) suggested different 
forms. 

The opinion of Samuel (died 254 A.D. 3 cp Strack, 88) that the 
prophets among them instituted it in Israel to the end that they 
should recite the Hallel when they were threatened with perse- 


cution, to avert it, and when delivered, in thanksgiving, indicates 
a twofold tendency, first, to extend the reciting of the Hallel to 


1. Origin 
and extent. 


other occasions, leading to its incorporation into the liturgy of ` 


other festivals, and second, to regard it as a custom which was 
followed in Israel as far back as the time of Moses (Pes. 117 a). 
R. Jehuda’s statement (M. Pes. 57) that the Hallel was recited 
in the temple during the slaughtering of the passover sacrifices, 
is evidently only a similar piece of ideal history. 


Allusions to the Exodus and appropriate national 
sentiment determined the selection of the Psalms that 
were to constitute the liturgical thanksgiving for the 
passover ; the great Hallel, on the other hand, was to 
serve the wider purpose of a general thanksgiving. R. 
Johanan says it is called the great Halle] because (allud- 
ing to Ps. 18625) the Holy One sits in heaven, and thence 
deals out food to all his creatures (Pes. 118 a). With 
this sentiment accords its use in thanksgiving for the 
blessing of rain (Ta‘dn. 19 a). 

We may now attempt to answer the question of the 
relation of the Hallel to the hymn referred to in the 

. phrase ‘when they had sung a hymn’ 

2. Not in- |. . 

tended in (Suvjoavres) in Mt. 2630 and- Mk. 1426. 

Mt. 26 The answer commonly given is that the 

aaea ik ras the Hallel, and the statement is 
Mk. 1426, BY™n was the Hallel, a nt 
followed by a description of the Hallel in its 
most developed form ; but in tracing its history it has 
appeared that there is no evidence that the Hallel was 
in the time of Christ more than in its inceptive stage, 
consisting of Ps. 113, or at the most also of Ps. 114. 


Cp Del. on Ps. 113; Gra. AYGHW/, 1879, p. 203 fas 241 f, 
Psalmen, 56 f., and especially Büchler, 2A 7H’ 20 114-135 


(1900). 1. J. P. 
HALLELUJAH (719997, 2.2, INGOT; once MOST 
[Ps. 10435; vZ fNV20N], ‘praise Jah’), or (as G 
[aAAHAOY1a] and Vg. always, and AV in Tobit and 
in Rev.) ALLELUIA, a Jewish doxological formula, which 
obtained an Aramaie colouring, and under the form 
ahAnrdoua was adopted (like Osanna—see HOSANNA) 
by the Gentile Christian congregations; ep Tob. 1318 
Rev. 191346. In 3Macee.713, é¢ripwynoavres Tò 

1 He belongs to the first generation of Tanna’im (so-90 A.D.) ; 
cp Strack, Etnl. in d. Talmud, 77 f; Schür. GZ V) 2 364 f 

2 Schür. of. cit., 375 7. 

3 So Ginsb. ; Ba, 3997. 
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adAnAova, we find it treated as a substantive. Its 
original use was to summon the congregation to join 
the cantor in reciting a psalm, or in responding by a 
united acclamation of praise. ‘This view assumes that 
it was in use only in the liturgy of the synagogue, 
not in the temple, where a choir of Levites sang the 
appointed psalms. It seems to have been originally 
inserted (in collections of psalms for synagogue use) at 
the beginning of psalms, and here we still find it, both 
in MT and in G, in Pss. 106 111-113 135 146-150, 
and in @ also in 104 [105] 106 [107] 113 [114-115] 
114 [1161-9] 115 [11610-19] 116-118 [117-119] 135 
[136] 147 [14712-20]. The fashion seems, however, 
to have varied. In Pss. 104 105 115-117, the MT 
gives ‘Hallelujah’ at the end of each psalm, and in 
the MT of Pss. 185 and 146-150, as well as in © 
of Ps, 150, the doxology occurs both at the beginning 
and at the end of a psalm. Two apparent in- 
accuracies of @ may also be mentioned; it includes 
Ps. 119, which is a purely didactic psalm, among 
the Hallelujah psalms, and excludes from their number 
Pss. 103-104, which cefitainly ought to have been Halle- 
lujah psalms (or rather a Hallelujah psalm in two 
parts) if we can judge on this point from the contents. 
As to the characteristics of this class of psalms (to 
which the HALLEL psalms belong), see the comment- 
aries, and ep PSALMS, BOOK OF. 

Cp Gratz, MGIV/, (79), 193.3; Psalmen (82), 63,4, 91/ 

HALOHESH, RV Hallohesh (UMM, see below, 
adAAwHce [AL]}, a name occurring twice in post-exilic 
lists. 

1. Father of Shallum in the list of wall builders (see NEHE- 
MIAH, § 13 Ezraii., §§ 16 [1], 15 d), Neh. 312 (yAeva [BN]). 

2. Signatory to the covenant (see EZRA i., §7); Neh. 1024 [25] 
(adwns [BR], ad [A]). 

According to Meyer (Ent. 1433 cp 157), an appellative, ‘[the 
family] of magicians’ (cp Names, § 70); but the number of 


miswritten names in Ezra-Neh. suggests caution. That both 
CoL-HOZEH [g.v.] and Hallohesh are miswritten appears certain ; 


the name which underlies both words seems to be ‘pon, Maš- 
Silhi. See SHILHI. ToK. C: 


HAM (DM; yam [BAL]), according to P, second 
son of Noah (Gen. 532, yad [A], as in 610 713), 
and aneestor of the peoples of the south, especially 
Cush, Mizraim, Put, and Canaan (Gen. 106 f. 20). Je 
also gives him the second place among the brothers, 
and though in Gen. 924 he appears as Noah's ‘ youngest’ 
or rather (see JAPHETH) ‘younger son,’ this arises 
from a manipulation of the text of J} Originally it 
was Canaan who was so designated, and also Canaan 
who was represented as having treated his father 
Noah with irreverence ; ‘Ham, father of,’ in v. 22, is a 
redactional insertion (see SBOT). 

The origin and meaning of the name are disputed. 
In Pss. 1052327 10622 we read of the ‘land of Ham,’ 
where Ham clearly means ‘Egypt,’ just as ‘stock of 
Jesse’ in Is. 111='‘stock of David.’ It was natural, 
therefore, to connect Ham with the old native name of 
Egypt, keme or chemi, ‘black,’ with reference to the 
black colour of the Egyptian soil (see EGYPT, § 1)— 
a connection supported by Ebers (Ægypten, 155) but 
disputed by Lepsius (PAZ, s.v. ‘ Ægypten’), who would 
explain the name as a general term for the ‘hot’ south 
(on, ‘hot,’ Josh. 912). Probably Lepsius lays too much 
stress on the difference of vocalisation between chemi 
and cham. Since cham had a meaning in Hebrew, and 
chém had not, the Hebrews might have substituted the 
one form for the other. Lefébure? at any rate is 
unconvineed by Lepsius. 

Still, the (probable) analogy of Shem suggests an- 
other explanation. Ham, which seems originally to 
have meant the land and people of Canaan, may be 
a shortening of such a form as Hammu-rabi, the name 
of an early Babylonian king (see AMRAPHEL) ; cp Zur 


1 TSBA9 170 suggests comparison with Chem, the name of 
an Egyptian god imported from the land of Punt (see Put). 
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for Zuriel (?). Possibly there was an early tradition 
(of which Gen. 14 may give us a late modification) that 
Hammu-rabi conquered Canaan, and the name apn 
may thus have become known to an early narrator, who 
wanted a symbol for Canaan, and explained the name, 
on the analogy of ABIRAM (¢.v.), ‘the (divine) kinsman 
is a great one.’! Glaser's identification? of Ham with 
‘Ami, the Egyptian name for the Bedouin races of the 
Semitic countries adjoining Egypt, appears less plaus- 
ible. In 1 Ch. 440 the phrase ‘from Ham’ (yp (is) 


ék trav viv xau; but Pesh. reads nyp) is very improb- 


able ; for there was neither a place nor a tribe called 
Ham. Read [x]on[v]}p, and see MEUNIM. 
TE: OF 


HAM (O07; 7 MSS of Sam. DN; cp Jer. Questt.), 
the land of the Zuzim (g.v.), Gen. 145. Since the 
Zuzim seem to be the same as the ZAMZUMMIM, 'Ham' 
must be a corruption either of Ammon (if we read pn; 
n and y confounded) or of Rabba or Rabbath (so Ball). 
Cp Dt. 220. 

© (dua aùrois [AEL], Pesh., Vg. express D73, ‘among (or 
with) them’; Tg. Onk. and Jerus. give ynona. T KG: 


HAMAN (127, a name of Elamite origin; see ESTHER, 
§7; aman [BNAL], but anam, man [A, Esth. 32° 
7 (16) 17]), called AMAN in (Apoc.) Esth. 107, etc.; son of 
ADMATHA or HAMMEDATHA [gg.v.]; one of the chief 
characters in Esther, where he appears as the inveterate 
enemy of the Jews (Esth. 31 Ø etc., Apoc. Esth. 126). 
He is accordingly represented as an AGAGITE [g.v.] (so 
Jos. Ant. xi. 65, and Targg. call him an ‘ Amalekite’) 
or Macedonian (see ESTHER, § 1). The first Targum 
(with much probability) identifies with him the import- 
ant but otherwise obscure MEMUCAN [g.v.]. On the 
fate of Haman see HANGING [i.], and on the combina- 
tion of Haman with one of two mythological dragons, 
see DRAGON, § 3. 


HAMATH (M127, ‘ enclosed or guarded place’ [WRS 
Rel. Sem.}, 150]; Hmað [BAL]; other common 
forms in the uncial MSS. are aima@ or Emad), a royal 
city of the Hittites on the Orontes, to the territory of 
which the boundary of Israel is said to have reached 
under David, Solomon, and Jeroboam II. (2 S. 89 1 K. 
865, aimað [A], 2 K. 1425, aimad [BA], emad [L] 
cp Nu. 1322 [21], edaad [B], €.a0 [F] 348). The 
Chronicler states that Solomon built store-cities in 
(the land of) Hamath (2 Ch. 84); but this stands 
in connection with the statement (based on a mis- 
understanding) that he also built ‘Tadmor in the 
desert.’ The Table of Nations (Gen. 1018) mentions 
‘the Hamathite’ (nyna; 6 auaĝı [AEL]) in the last 
place among the eleven descendants of Canaan; but vv. 
16-182 are due to R. The bulk of the population of 
Hamath was certainly Semitic (note the Semitic names 
of the kings in the time of Tiglath-pileser ITI.). See 
HITTITES, § 11 f 

The fall of Hamath deeply impressed the people of 
Judah. ‘Is not Hamath as Arpad?’ asks the Assyrian 
king in Isaiah’s prophecy (Is. 109; not ©). A similar 
question (suggested by Is. 109) is put into the mouth 
of the Rab-shakeh (2 K. 1834=I1s. 3619, apap [N*], 
atuap [AT], senap [Q]) and the king of Assyria (2 K. 
1913, að [B], aay [A]=Is. 37 13, apap [NAQ*}], 
aiuap [Q?]). Balaam, too, if a recent critical con- 
jecture may be accepted, becomes the mouthpiece 
of Jewish consternation at the downfall of so ancient 
a state as Hamath.? According to tradition, some of 


1 It is just possible (so Gray, HPN 56) that the Babylonian 
king’s name was really compounded with on, though 5 R 44 
a & 21 explains it as kita rapastum, ‘wide family.’ 

2 In Hommel, AHT 48. 


3 Nu. 2424. ‘Alas! who will survive of Sham’al ORDE), 


non and p'n3 confounded, as in Is. 11 11 (see below). 
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the colonists transported by ‘the king of Assyria’ to 
the land of N. Israel were Hamathites (2 K. 17 2430), 
and it is further stated that the men of Hamath 
made images of AsHIMA. The problem of the 
origin of this name can no longer be called un- 
solved. The other divine names in 2 K. 1730 f. being 
Assyrian (see special articles), Ashima, or better Ashi- 
math (see 8AL), must be Assyrian too. Tasmitu, the 
consort of Nebo, is not great enough. The original 
name was ipwx=snvy, Ishtar.! Ishtar was the second 
of the five planetary deities, four of whom are mentioned 
besides in 2 K. 1730 f The notice in 2 K. 172430, 
however, needs a close examination. To understand 
it is one thing; to accept it as quite historical is 
another. Hamath and Avva (or rather Gaza, my) have 


no right of existence in this passage, the context of 
which requires well-known Babylonian cities. No As- 
syrian king would ever have placed Hamathite colonists 
in Samaria; the object of such transferences of popula- 
tions was to remove restless elements toa distance from 
their home.” The cause of the insertion of the wrong 
names can easily be surmised (see SEPHARVAIM). Al- 
most equally improbable is it that a prophetic writer, 
in a list of the countries from which Israelitish captives 
should, by a mighty divine act, be brought back, would 
write ‘and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from 
Hamath, and from the isles of the sea’ (Is. 11122). 
Not improbably non, ‘Hamath,’ should be ona, 
‘Kittim’ (Cyprus) ;3 @ reads otherwise (see ‘Isaiah,’ 
SBOT [Heb. }). 

To assume with Millar (Hastings, DB 1 166) that, ‘as Hamath 
was occupied by the Hittites’ the name (Ashima) may very 
possibly be Hittite, is opposed to the facts suggested above, and 
mentioned by Jensen (//7ttiter u. Armenier, 164). Below is 
given a list of the divine namesin 2 K. 17 30% with their prob- 
able identifications :— 

Succoth-benoth=Sakkuth-Kaiwan (Ninib)= Saturn 
Nergal = Mars 

Ashima = Ishtar = Venus 

Nibhaz (Nibhan)= Marduk = Jupiter 

Adrammelech= 7 
Anammelech= By 3 
Tartak or Tartah=the lance-star= Antares. 


The references to Hamath in Ezek. 4716 7. have not come 
down to us quite accurately. In v. 16 Na? should go with 
non, ZEDAD (g.v.) being an interpolation, and in v. 17 ‘7 bisa, 
‘and the region of Hamath,’ is a gloss (Cornill). [The names in 


G the first time are corrupt ; later in v. 16 there occurs yuaĝer 
[B]; in v. 17 B omits Hamath.] T RC: 


HAMATH-ZOBAH (ADS NN, 2 Ch. 83, BaicwBa 
[B], ama cwBa [A], emadcoyBalL]). See ARAM, 
§ 6, HAMATH, SOLOMON. 

HAMITAL (Kt. Dyn), 2 K. 2418 RV™, EV 
HAMUTAL. 


HAMMATH (nid]—z.e., ‘hot spring '), one of the 
fenced cities of Naphtali (Josh. 1935; wmada[lAaked] 
[B], amad [A], &MMAO [L]), probably = HAMMOTH- 
DOR (NI MDI; nemmad [B] ema@dAwp [A], 
amaGAwp [L]), reckoned among the Levitical cities 
in Naphtali (Josh. 2132, P), and called in the parallel 
passage, 1 Ch. 676 [61], HAMMON [2] (YƏT; yamweé 
[BL], -wn [A]). Itis perhaps to be connected with e/- 
Hammeh, the hot springs to the S. of Tiberias. 
Josephus (4n. xviii.23; B/iv.13) calls it Emmaus 
(cp EMMAus). Wilson took the temperature of seven 
distinct springs, three of which have been enclosed 
(Recovery of Jerus. 362). Cp GASmith, HG 450. 


HAMMATH (NAN), 1 Ch. 255, RV, AV HEMATH 
[7-0 1]: 

HAMMEAH (FWD), Neh. 31, RV, AV MEAH, in 
© Tower of Hammeah’ (5435). supr is evidently a corruption 


cia 


1 See Che. ‘Gleanings in the Books of Kings,’ Erp. T., 
10 429 (June '99). 

2 Winckler, A T Unters. 101. 

3 By transposition and confusion of 3 and pn (Che. SBOT, 
‘Isaiah,’ Heb.). Cp last col., n. 3. 
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of anapa (see v. 3), which in turn is a corruption of ajw'n, ‘the 
Old (city).’ See CoLLEGE, HassENAAH, HULDAH, and cp 
HANANEEL. T Kes 


HAMMEDATHA (NDT; amadadoy [BNL], 
apabadou [A]), the father of Haman (cp the name podaras in 
Xenophon, Cyr. v.3 41; and see Be-Ryss.), Esth. 3 1 (avapaéadou 
[A], v. 100m. BNAL) 85 (only in Nc- Mg. as above) 910 (apa- 
vadadovu [N*]) 24 (apayaðavy [x*]). His name appears as AMA- 
DATHUs in 126 (apavadadov [B*vid., see Swete], vazavad. [Bb]) 
and lö ro 17 RV, where AV AMADATHA (apa@ov [A] in v. 10, 


om. LÊ in v. 17). 

HAMMELECH (brn) appears in AV and RV™S. as 
the name of the fathers of JERAHMEEL and MALCHIJAH, 
2 (Jer. 3626 386). In RV and AV™£ each of these 
persons is called ‘the king's son’ (so ©). Probably, 
however, 3592 is a corruption of an imperfectly written 
byony, Jerahmeel. Men of Jerahmeelite origin would 
naturally be called ‘sons of JERAHMEEL' (g.v.). Cp 
Joast i., 4. TRC. 


HAMMELZAR (735197), Dan. lı, RV™m&, AV 
MELZAR (g.v. ). 


HAMMER is not always an accurate rendering of the 
word in MT. 

1. JRI, smakkabah, (apvpa, malleus, but in Is, 4412 tépe- 
tpov)a tool used by the stone mason (1 K. 67), the smith (Is. 44 12 5 
MT has plur., © sing.), and the woodcarver (Jer. 10 4). The word 
(n272) is also applied to the (wooden) mallet with which tent- 
pins were driven (Judg. 421). It was therefore smaller than 
the fazzis (no. 3, below). 

2, DY mada, halintth “Ämëlim, opvpav xoTmudvrey [B ; 
really Aq.?], amoronas xataxdnwy [A], a. xataxorray [L]; 
Vg. malleos fabrorum, a name given to the implement with which 
Jael slew Sisera (Judg. 526). The phrase is, however, highly 
suspicious (see Moore). Che. emends sop venbdn, ‘a flint 
of the rock.’ Cp Dt. 3213, and see JAEL. 

3. WUD, partis, opipa [wéAvé in Jer. 23 29], malleus, a heavy 
tool used in image-making and in quarrying (Is. 417 Jer. 23 29). 
Nebuchadrezzar is called by this term (Jer. 50 23), which gives 
no support to the explanation of ‘ Maccabaeus’ as ‘ Hammerer ' 
(see MACCABEES i., § 1). 


4. From pipds) in Ps. 746+ a noun net's, kélappah, r\afev- 
týpiav, ascia, has been inferred ; but in the light of the Tg. we 
should doubtless emend to nYa bya, ‘two-edged’ (Herz), and 


render, not ‘with axes and hammers,’ but ‘ with two-edged axes.’ 
5. opipa, Ecclus. 38 28 (blacksmith’s hammer). 


HAMMIPHKAD (7725!3i3), Nch. 3831, RV, AV 
MIPHKAD, in ‘the gate of Hammiphkad’; cp Ezek. 
4321, ‘the appointed place’ (miphkad) of the temple 
(following ©, Te droxexwpicpévy). 

The sense, however, is not good ; read perhaps ‘the burning- 
place (mõkēd) of the temple’ (König, Lehkrged. 2a, 93n.). The 
gate would be that which adjoined the ‘burning-place.’ See 
JERUSALEM, § 24. 


HAMMOLEKETH, or (RV) HAMMOLECHETH 
(n3525, as if 'she who reigns,’ sister of MACHIR ; 


I a 18t (H madexed [BA]. meya [L]; REGINA 
[Vg.]). 

Close by we find ZELOPHEHAD, GILEAD (q.v. 1, § 8), IsHop 
(see, however, the article), MAHLAH, each of which is a corrup- 
tion of Salecah or Salhad. The older view that Hammolecheth 
is a divine title requires too much confidence in MT; we should 
have expected Beth-Milcah(cp Gray, HPN 116); but Milcah 
itself is a corruption of Salecah (see MtLcau, 2). 


HAMMON (von, ‘glowing,’ perhaps a divine title, 
cp Baal-Hamman—.e., the Baal of the solar glow ; 
but see [2]). 

1. A place on the border of Asher, apparently 
near the sea, Josh. 1928 (eueuawv [B], auwe [AL]). 


Identified by Robinson with the ruins at the head of | 


the W. Hamil, which he saw from the high hill 
of Belat (see RAMAH [6]), and believed to bear the 
name of Hamil. Since, however, the existence of a 
locality of that name is very doubtful (see Guérin, 
Galilée, 2147), it would be better to connect Hammon 
with '‘4in Hamal, near the point where the wady 
reaches the sea, and where there are the remains of an 
ancient fortress. This Dillmann admits as a possibility. 
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HAMU OR HAMI, NAMES WITH 


But the fortress was certainly in connection with a 
town, the striking ruins of which still exist, now called 
Umm el- Amid (or ‘Awdmid). \t was there that Renan 
found an inscription dedicated to El (= Baal) Hamman 
(see Baethg. Beitr. 27 ; also G. Hoffmann, Ueber einige 
phon, Inschr. 21 f. ['89]). These ruins are possibly on 
the site of the ancient Hammon (Guérin, 4c. ). 

2. A Levitical city in Naphtali, 1 Ch. 676[61] (yapwð [BL], 
-v[A]). Probably identical with HaMMATH (i.), Josh. 19 35, and 


HAMMOTH-DOR, Josh. 2132. The name in this case has refer- 
ence to hot springs. TAK. C. 


HAMMOTH DOR (N7 MidM), Josh. 2132 See 
HAMMATH (i. ). 


HAMMUEL (by119n, § 46), 1 Ch. 426, RV, a mis- 
take of MT for HAMUEL [AV] (¢.v.). 


HAMONAH (73197, Ezek. 39:6 TroAyanApion? 
[BAQT], and Hamon-Gog (AMIN, ‘Gog’s multi- 
tude,’ Ezek. 39 11% 15, tO TIOAYAN. TOY rær 
[BAQT]). The latter is the name which, in Ezekiel’s 
prophecy, is given to the valley, or rather ravine (+3; 


see VALE, 3), where GOG [g.v.] and his multitude are 
buried, and which is more precisely described as ‘a 
ravine of (the mountains of) the Abarim, east of ‘the 
| (Dead) Sea." This is intelligible. But what is to 
| be said of HAMONAH? Is there really to be a city 
' with this name? So AV and RV lead us to sup- 
pose; and Tg. may have found an allusion to the city 
of Bethshean, deriving its name Scythopolis from the 
Scythian invasion in the 7th cent. B.c. Gog, however, 
as has been pointed out elsewhere, is a corrupt fragment 
of Mig(a)don, a title of the enemy of God derived from 
Babylonia ; Hamon-Gog is either a corruption of the 
same name, or perhaps of Har-mig(a)don (ARMAGED- 
DON). We may then continue piu pawn aon, ‘and 


Mig(a)don shall disappear from the land,’ after which 
read ‘and the land shall become clean’ (so ©, Co.). 
TR. C: 


HAMOR (N, ‘ass,’ § 68; emmwp[ADEL)]), the 
‘father of SHECHEM’ [g.v.], Gen. 331934 Josh. 2432 
Judg. 928 Acts 716 (AV EmMor) etc. There is a current 
view that Hamor is the name of a ‘totem-clan.’ In the 
abstract there is no objection to a belief in early ‘ totem 
clans,’ as stated by Gray (HPN, 115). It is more 
probable, however, that non j2 in 342 is analogous to 
nn 32, ‘sons of Heth’ (= Hittites), and simply means 
‘Hamorite’; m, which follows, should perhaps be 
read “isn, ‘ Hamorite,’ and be regarded as a gloss (see, 


however, HIVITES, §2). In this case ' Hamorite’ prob- 
ably=‘Amorite’; in fact Gen. 4822 (E) represents 
Shechem as won from ‘xn, ‘the Amorite.’ The 
Assyr. name of the kingdom of Damascus (dt 
§a-iméré-Su) has similarly been derived from imêru 
‘ass’; but the real name was probably related to 
‘Amorite’ (cp Del. Par. 280 f.). The Assyrians made 
a pun on the name. T. K. C 


HAMRAN ({WOR), RV=Gen. 36 26, 
HEMDAN. 


HAMU or HAMI, NAMES WITH. This group of 
Hebrew names is small; it may perhaps comprise only 
HAMUEL (g.v.) and one other (see HAMUTAL; 
but cp HEMDAN). Renan (#£/ 517s), Wellhausen 
(De Gent. 22, n. 1), and Hommel (AHT 322) derive 
these and similar Semitic names (e.g., anyon in 
Himyaritic) from Zamd, ‘to protect.’ That such a root 
was used in forming proper names seems clear (see 
JAHMAI); but the analogy of the names compounded 
with Abi-, Ahi-, etc. is in favour of taking Hamu as a 
term of kindred. 


1 Ch. ly 


That cn means ‘ father-in-law,’ aion ‘ mother-in-law,’ 
is certain; the instances may be few, but they range 


1 This word represents the Heb. x+3 in Jer. 223 1926 as also 
in Ezek. 89114; cp 2 Macc. 9414 4 Macc. 1520. 
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HAMUEBL 


from early documents in Gen. and Sam. to a possibly 
late passage of Micah (76) and the late book of Ruth. 
The cognate Ass. word fmu (emu) also means ‘ father- 
in-law’!; Winckler's definition, ‘the head of a family 
from which a man gets a wife,’ illustrates the anticipative 
use of the term in two of the letters of DuSratta to 
Amen-hotep IH. (dm. Tab. 173, 182). Like similar 
words (e.g., jnm), its precise usage varied in different 
Semitic languages. ‘Thus in biblical Hebrew it seems 
to denote a woman's, in Ass. a man’s father-in-law. 
We cannot be certain, however, that even in ancient 
Hebrew it was never used in a wider sense, as e.g., it 
sometimes is in Arabic, and as mx and oy certainly are 
in Hebrew. Thus perhaps all the men of a group 
might be called ak by the husband and sam by the 
wife, or vice versa, and so Hamu-el might be practically 
synonynious with Ahi-el, or, for that matter, with Abi-el 
(see ABI, NAMES WITH). HIW- H. 


HAMUEL, RV Hammuel (DNIT, § 46, om. B, 
amĪmoyHÀ [AL]), a Simeonite (1 Ch. 426). The form 
with double # (MT and RV) was explained ‘æstus 
Dei’ by Ges., but should no doubt be read, as in AV 
and 6, Hamuel? (bwn) as in the case of HAMUL (see 


below). The meaning will then be, ‘The head of my 
kindred is God.’ See HAMU, NAMES IN. 


HAMUL (5199—i.., 599) or OWN, possibly a 
corruption of SW | see above, HAMUEL,; but the 
name pbom has been found on an Israelite seal, 
which makes Gesenius's interpretation ‘clementiam 
expertus,’ just possible [cp GAMUL]; see also We. De 
Gent. 22; and cp Ki. on 1 Ch. 25; more probably, 
however, like MAHOL, the name is a corruption of 
JERAHMEEL [g.v. § 4]: Hezron, Hamul's brother, 
appears in 1 Ch. 29 as Jerahmeel's father), a grandson 


of Judah? (Gen. 4612, cexovmA [ADL], Xa lass; 
1 Ch. 25, ceuovnd [BA], au. [L] Deam; Nu. 2621, 


tapovy [B], iauouvnà [AFL], Nadas), whence arises 
the patronymic Hamulite (hogg Nu. Zc., capouver 
[B], cayounre [AL], teu. [F]). 


HAMUTAL (50120 Kt. bW, ‘my husband's 
father is the dew’ [see NAMES, § 46]; but the second 
element in the name is very suspicious [see ABITAL]; 
read rather HAMUTUB, ‘the head of my kindred (= 
my God) is goodness’; amitadA [ALQ]), the mother 
of Jehoahaz and Zedekiah, 2 K. 233: (ameitat [B]), 
2478 (mitat [B], amitad [A]), Jer. 521 (amfelitaad 
[BNA]) and in AL of 2 Ch. 362a (aBertad [B]). 

PKC. 


HANAMEEL, or (RV) Hanamel ONDIN, ‘God is 
kind’ ? [see below]; anamenà [BNAQ]), b. Shallum, a 
cousin of Jeremiah, from whom, in the first part of the siege 
of Jerusalem, Jeremiah purchased, for seventeen shekels, a 
property at Anathoth, thus demonstrating his faith, vic- 
torious over doubts, in the ultimate restoration of Israel 
(Jer. 32 [@ 39] 7-12, cp 44). The account is evidently 
authentic, though it reccived its present shape only after 
the fall of Jerusalem (see Giesebrecht). The details of 
the purchase are interesting. The deed of purchase was 
subscribed and sealed (with clay; see CLAY), and 
together with a second unsealed copy was deposited in 
an earthen vessel, which may have been like the earthen 
jars which contain the Babylonian contract-tablets. 


! Muss-Arnolt connects it with a root emi [= nnn], ‘to pro- 
tect, surround,’ inferred from a proper name. 

2 The altered form may be a mistake under the influence of 
Ammiel, or an intentional alteration. 

3 Names common to Judah and Simeon occur not un- 
frequently ; see GENEALOGIES i., §§ 5, 7 [z.]- 

4 The © forms with initial « seem to have arisen from a ditto- 
graphy; kat cesovnA is for kat epound. [Jos. (Ant. ii. 74) has 
amoupos, also the form cazovoos (see Niese).] 
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The name much exercised the old interpreters. ‘Grace of 
God,’ ‘Grace of God's people’ (or ‘of circumcision’), are the 
explanations given in OS 162 25 (cp 186 20), and the former appears 
as a note on the name in Ge mg. of v. 7. We should probably 
read Devan dxvan, “God is pity." HANNIEL [¢.v.] occurs twice. 
Gray's remark (HPN, 307, n. 2) goes too far. The support of 
the versions could only prove the comparative antiquity of the 
reading 5yp3n- p is very frequently miswritten for +5. 

TOR C. 

HANAN (į, § 50, an abbreviated name; cp EL- 


HANAN, HANANIAH; anan [BNAL]). 

1. A name occurring twice (v. 23 and v. 38, avvav (L)=944)ina 
genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9, ii. B) in 1 Ch. 8. 

2. b. MAAcAH (g.v., ii. 9), one of David’s heroes (1 Ch. 1143, 
avvar [}]). 

3. The b’ne Hanan, a post-exilic family of the NETHINIM 
in the great post-exilic list [see Ezra ii., § 9], Ezra 246= Neh. 
749 (in latter, yavary [x])=1 Esd. 530, ANAN, 2. 

4. A Levite, present at the reading of the Law under Ezra 
(Neh. 87 om. BA=1 Esd. 948, avveas [B], avavcas [AL], 
ANANIAS, 5); probably the signatory to the covenant (see EZRA i., 
§ 7) Neh. 1010 [11] (om. B, avav [yo-4mg-A], avave [L]). 

5. The name borne by two signatories to the covenant (see 
Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 1022 [23] avave [L], 1026 [27] atvay [BA], 
awa [pid], evar [L]). 

6. b. Zaccur, a keeper of the storehouses, appointed by 
Nehemiah, Neb. 1313 (aavav [x], avavcov [L]). 

7- The sons of Hanan b. IGbALIAH (g.v.), were a family which 
had a chamber in the temple (Jer. 354 . . . viðv iwvay vioù 
avaviov [BAQ], avvay vi. avvavtov [x, avav. c-a, but x omits 
vioù yodoArov]). 

HANANEEL, AV, RV Hananel N33), in ‘ Tower 
of Hananeel,’ Neh. 31 1239 Jer. 3138 Zech. 1410; 
see JERUSALEM, § 24. 

In Neh., both times, the tower of Hananeel is coupled with 
that of HAMMEAH (g.z.). When we consider that HAMMEAH is 
probably a corruption of hayéSauah ‘the old (city), it seems 
very possible that the name of the ‘tower of the old (city)’ was 


Hananeel. Observe in this connection that in Neh. 1239 G8 
does not recognise ‘the town of Hammeah.’ TR E 


HANANI (337, § 52, shortened from 479931, see 


HANANIAH; anànNleli [BNAL)). 

1. Father of the prophet JEHU [¢.v., 2], 1 K.16 1 (in v.7 avas 
(Ba mg.], avavıa [A]), 2 Ch. 16 7 (avayec [B], 19 2 20 34). 

2. A temple musician, a son of Heman (1 Ch. 25 4 [om. B] 25 
avavias [B]; L has avaveya in both verses which points to a form 
24330). 

. One of the b’ne IMMER (g.v., 1i. 1) among the sons of the 
priests in the list of those with foreign wives (see EZRA i., § 5 end), 
Ezra 10 20 (avavıa [A] -s [L])=1 Esd. 921 ANANIAS [2] (avarias 
[BAL]. 

4. One of the ‘brethren’ of NEHEMIAH (Neh. 12, avav [L], 


avaveis [N ;? avav els as in L], 72, avavıa [BNA L]). 
5. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 


Ezra ii., § 132), Neh. 1236 (avavıas [L], avavı Xc.a mg. inf.], om, 
BN*A). 

HANANIAH (930, WII —2. é., Yahwe is 
gracious,’ §§ 28, 52, 84; aNanta(c) [BNAQTL, 87]). 


1. One of Daniel’s companions, also called Shadrach (Dan. 16 
etc). See DANIEL, § 14. 

2 of Azzur; a prophet who opposed Jeremiah (Jer. 
281 F). 
are ee of the captain of the guard who arrested Jeremiah 

er. 37 13). 

4. A son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 319 21). 

s. b. Shashak in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v. § 9, ii. 8) 
1Ch, 8 24, 

6. One of the fourteen ‘sons of Heman’ (1 Ch. 25 4 23). 

7. One of the Bene Bebai in the list of those with foreign 
wives (sce EZRA i., § 5 end); Ezra 1028 (ava [B], aveia [x*], 
avaveca [na mg.])= 1 Esd. 929, ANANIAS, 3. 

8. An apothecary in list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, 
§1f Ezra ii, §§ 16 [1], 152), Neh.38, Perhaps the same 
person is intended in Neh. 3 30 (same list). 

g. Neh. 330. See no. 8. . 

ro. Governor of the castle, under Nehemiah, who describes 
him as ‘a faithful man,’ and one ‘ who feared God above many’ 
(Neh. 72). Cp nos, 11, 13. . 

1x. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezrai., § 7); Neh. 
10 23[24], evav [L]; perhaps the same as no. 10, 

12, Head of a priestly house in the days of Joiakim (see Ezra 


ii., $8.6 4, 11), Jeshna’s successor (Neh, 1212; BX* om.). 
13. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall 


(Neh. 12 41 (om. BN*A]); perhaps the same as no. 10, 


HAND (73, yerp). Many of the uses of the hand in 


Hebrew phraseology are too plain to need special ex- 
planation. There are some, however, which are not 
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devoid of strangeness, and some of the passages in 
which + ‘hand’ occurs, need brief consideration from 
the point of view of textual criticism. Not that mere 
critical puzzles are worth mentioning here, but when 
exegesis is distinctly affected by textual criticism, it 
would seem to be a fault of method not to refer to this. 

Yad, >), the hand, sometiines with reference solely to the wrist 
(Gen. 2422, etc.) or finger, sometimes including even the arm 
(2érda', yim), is to be kept distinct from ap, 3,1 the palm of 
the hand (or the sole of the foot, paw, etc., cp Lev. 1127). The 
hollowed hand is the 53'2, Gyt (2 K. 2010, etc.), or Léphen, 
jpn (Prov. 304, etc.) For parts of the hand the Hebrew terms 
are esda'dh, nyasx, finger? (Ex. 3118, etc.), bohen, n3, thumb 
(Judg. 16, etc.), ġözen, 129P little finger (x K. 12 10), and sispiren, 
pas, nail.3 The span of the hand is tophah, nai (Ex. 2525, 
etc., D0, r K. 726), used as a unit of measurement (cp the 
similar use of ‘finger’ in Jer. 522r); see WEIGHTS AND 
Measures. It should be noted that the full phrase for right 
hand is yad ydmin, Pp? (¢.g., Ps. 7325); yamin, pyp’ is 
properly ‘right side.’ ‘Left-handed’ is expressed by ‘t##ér [yad 
yamin) fot WON, Judg. 315 2016. 

a. In two important passages (r S. 15:2 Is. 565) 
RV™g- records the fact that where English idiom 
requires ‘monument,’ or ‘memorial,’ the Hebrew has 
‘hand’ (7). ‘Saul came to Carmel, and, behold, he 


set him up a monument’; this trophy of Saul the 
Hebrew text calls a ‘hand.’ The reading, however, is 
not free from doubt.4 At any rate, this use of ‘hand’ 
is certainly found in 2 S. 18 18 (Absalom’s ‘ monument’) 
and in Is. 565 (the ‘memorial’ promised to God-fearing 
eunuchs). On many Pheenician votive steles an out- 
stretched hand is represented, probably to symbolize 
the action which accompanied the vow. The monu- 
ments referred to in the OT passages may be regarded 
as votive steles. 

6. Similarly Abram, when he makes a vow, lifts up 
his hand (Gen. 1414; cp Dt. 3240 2 K. 1015 Ezek. 
1718; and especially, according to the usual interpreta- 
tion, Ex. 1716, Prov. 112z). 

Ex. 17 16 forms part of an account of the defeat of the Amale- 
kites, when Yahwè declared that he would utterly blot out the 
Amalekites. The Hebrew has, ‘And he said, That a hand to 
the throne (?) of Jah, war hath Yahwé against Amalek from 
generation to generation (?).’ For the first part of this RV gives, 

And he said, The Lord hath sworn.’ Those who are less tied 
to the MT than the Revisers were, will admit that the text is 
hardly translateable, and needs emendation (see JEHOVAHS-NISS1). 
Prov, 11 21 is also commonly said to refer to the custom of lifting 
up the hand for an oath. Asan alternative to the faulty render- 
ing of AV we find in RVmg., ‘My hand uponit! Heb., Hand 
to hand.’ There is, however, no parallel for a proverb con- 
structed as RVmg. supposes Prov. 1121 to be, and we should 
almost certainly read, not, ‘My hand upon it; the evil man 
shall not go scot free,’ but, ‘ The malignant witness 6 shall not go 
scot free.’ 

No doubts need be raised against that well-known 
passage, Ps. 1448, ‘ Their right hand is a right hand of 
falsehood’ ; yamin in Arabic has the double meaning 
of ‘right hand’ and ‘oath.’ Cp 2 K. 1015 (see 
JONADAB, 3); Gal. 29, ‘the right hands of fellowship.’ 

c. Clasping hands was the sign of a completed 
bargain ; see Job 173 Prov. 61. 

RV, however, goes too far when it gives in Is. 26, ‘and they 
strike hands [in bargains) with the children of strangers.’ The 
present Hebrew text is hardly translateable, and no suggested 
rendering is thoroughly suitable to the context. Most probably 
we should read, ‘And with the secret arts of the Harranians 
they practise enchantments’ (see Haran i.).7 


d. In Ex, 2841 299, Lev. 2110 (all P), we find the 
strange idiom, ‘to fill the hand’ (7 xbp) for ‘to con- 
secrate as priest.’ In Judg. 175, however, it simply 


1 In Bibl. Aram. 05, Dan. 55; see Bevan, Dan. 100, n., 
Dr. on 2 S. 13 18, 

2 With g*$j4=1toes, 2 S. 2120. 

3 With rivy=‘to pare the nails,’ Dt. 21 12t. 
here referred to, see WRS, Kiz. 178. 
4 30 [33]. 

4 Cp Schwally, Leden nach dem Tode, 58. 

5 See SAUL, deg. 

6 byba 3Y (cp Prov. 19 28), represented in MT by 34 Thr 

TDP, DIIN HIP. 

8 Note the Syr. cognate S#eddyd ‘ ordination.’ 
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HANDICRAFTS 


means ‘to bestow the office of priest,’ which is near the 
original sense. Halévy has pointed out (ÆJ, Oct.- 
Dec. 1890, p. 209) that it is exactly parallel to an Assyrian 
phrase for the transmission of authority; Delitzsch 
(Ass. HWB 4096) gives this as ké¢2 mulld, ‘to fill the 
hand’=‘to invest with an office.’ There is therefore 
no need to suppose either that the objects with which 
the hand was filled were pieces of a sacrificial offering 
(Di., Baudissin), or that a sum of money was placed in 


it (Vatke, Wellh.) ; it is the office itself which is given. 

Nor can we say, with most scholars, that Ezek. 43 16, where 
the phrase seems to be applied to the reconsecration of the altar, 
shows how completely the consciousness of its original meaning 
has faded away. For yo wxbmi (Kr., 6) seems to be a corrup- 
tion of O°D*ANN 131, words which appear in MT (but with 
y$> for 195) at the head of v. 27, but are lacking in ©. Obvi- 
ously there are two rival readings, and > indn1 is the worse 
of the two. Cp, however, Nowack, HA 2120 f., Addis, Doe. 
Hex. 2263 n.; Dr.-White, SBOT, Lev. Eng., 7r. 

TK- G: 


HANDBREADTH (NBD), Ex. 3712 2 Ch, 45 Ps. 
395 [6]. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


HANDICRAFTS. To attempt a complete account 
of all the handicrafts practised by the Hebrews, in the 
light of the Talmud and the evidences of the monu- 
ments, would mean a history of their civilisation and 
culture, and would lie far outside the limits of this 
article. It must suffice, therefore, here to give a brief 
summary of the various occupations to which reference 
is made in the Bible, and to indicate any additional 
features which seem to be of general interest. 

1. Leaving on one side all workers in metal, whether 
coppersmiths (1 K. 714 2 Tim. 414), ironsmiths (Is. 44 12), 
gold- or silversmiths (Judg. 17 4 Is. 4019 Mal. 32 f. ),! we 
may start with two allied crafts—viz. those of workers 
in wood and workers in stone. 

The common term is wn, 4ärāš (for harraS; © usually 
téxtwv), 4/to cut, used generally of an artisan (e.g. 2 K. 226 2414 

Jer. 241 292), or, more definitely, of a carpenter 
1. Terms. (Jer. 103 Is. 417), or metal-worker (Hos, 13 2); in 


1 S. 13 19 (réxtrwv orôýpov [BAL]) the reference is, 
as the context shows, to armourers. Usually, however, the term 


is qualified by addition of the material—viz. (1) [28 ‘n, worker 
in stone, 2 S. 511 (7. AtOwv), 1 Ch. 22 r5 (oixoddpos Atdwv, Aatópos 
AiOwr), Ex. 2811 (AOoupyexyns téxvys), (2) YY ‘n, worker in 
wood, 2S, 511 2K.1211[12] 1 Ch. 2215 (r. [rv] fiAwv), (3) 
ne‘na'n, worker in bronze, 1K.714 (r. xadxov), 2Ch. 2412 
(xaAets xaAKod), (4) bra ‘n, worker in iron, 2 Ch. 2412 (xaA- 
kets otdypov). From the same root comes nvm, hérdseth, 
t work’ (naturally more specific than naxbp, čla käh), defined, 
as above, by the addition of j3x or Py (Ex. 315). 

Words used to express the idea of carving, cutting, or hewing 
are: syn (to hew out of the living rock), 1 Ch. 22 15 (rexvizys), 
2 Ch. 218 [17] (with 193, Aatdépos), to be kept distinct from 297 
(‘to cut or gather wood’), Dt.195 2911[ro], etc.; and ppr 
(stone), Is. 2216, as opposed to npr (wood), 1 K.635. Common 
to both crafts are p73, Dt. 19 5 r K. 56 [20] Is. 148 (wood), Mesha 
inscr. 2 25 (stone), and yon, Gen. 223 (wood), Hos. 132 Ps. 
78 x5 Job 28 10 Eccles. 109 (stone). 3p) (to judge from the use 
of aap in Siloam inscr. 2 1)is used only of stone; 7p) on the 
other hand, of wood (Is. 1034, cp ‘pi, chap. 176 2413). 

2. The work of the carpenter belongs to the earliest 
efforts of man to provide himself with the ordinary con- 

2. Workers veniences and simple comforts of life. 

`n wood His work ranges from the fashioning of 
* the rude tent furniture to veneering, in- 
laying, and carvings in wood (mikiã'óth, mybpn, eg. of 
cedar, 1 K. 618; olive, 2d. 32; fir, 20. v. 34 J. 5 pettuhim, 
omas, 1 K.629); see BED, Epony, Ivory. Cp also 
SHIP. 

The implements used would be primarily of the 
simplest description. (The modern Bedouin for example 
fashions a hammer by taking a fragment of hard red 
granite and bringing it into the required shape by 
chipping it with another stone.) The precise meaning 
of some of the terms is uncertain, and the mention of 


1 See METALS, and cp CorPER, GOLD, IRON, etc. 
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héreb (sword) in Ex. 2025 to denote an implement is 
significant. Naturally growth of culture went side by 
side with the invention of more elaborate and delicate 
tools. As we should expect from the analogies of folk- 
lore, implements of stone or wood were long preferred 
for certain purposes to those of iron (cp Ex. 2025); but 
the tradition that in the building of Solomon’s temple 
no ‘tool of iron’ was heard (1 K. 67) is hardly genuine 
(see IRON, § 2). 

The tools comprised various kinds of Axz, HAMMER, Saw, 
measuring-line (1p, Is. 44 13), chisel or carving-tool (AY3s70, pl. 
Is. 4413, EV ‘planes’), the stylus or graver (11¥, see PENCIL), 
and an instrument for making circles (so apparently 73m2). Some 
of these tools, of course, were used by workers in stone. 

From Is. 4413: Wisd. 1310 7 we gain interesting 
particulars regarding some of the details of carpentry. 
The artificer takes care to choose a sound tree, one that 
will not rot, avoiding the crooked and knotted pieces, 
or, may be, ‘planteth an ash tree’ for the purpose. 
Having made his choice he saws, hews, or cuts it into 
beams.! The wood is then ready to be shaped into a 
slab (mb), board (vyp), plank (ybg), stave (1g), ete. 

3. The art of working in stone goes back to the 
earliest ages. In its rudest forms it is exemplified in 

3. Workers the primitive rock-cut ee a 

in /weonie. ee cisterns, and conduits stil to 

e seen in Palestine. Of a less primitive 
character are the rough-hewn stones, varying in work- 
manship, used as landmarks (Jer. 3121), gravestones 
(2 K. 2317), inscriptional steles,? etc. Finally, the art 
in its most cultivated and advanced form is seen in the 
manufacture of stone vases, etc. (see ALABASTER) ; 
sculpture, on the other hand, does not seem to have 
been practised by the Hebrews, although the prohibition 
in Ex. 204 is sufficiently wide to indicate that this par- 
ticular branch of art was not unknown. 

4. One of the most interesting features connected 
with the craft of stone-cutting in general is the faculty 
which the ancients possessed of dealing with huge masses 
of stone (in the form of foundation-blocks, obelisks, 
or statues). The hugest of the stones of Stonehenge 
is quite put in the shade by such specimens of 
Egyptian workmanship as Cleopatra’s Needle (186 tons), 
and the obelisk of Hatshepsu at Karnak (circa 374 tons), 
and—to go beyond Egypt—by the largest of the stones 
in the outer wall of the Temple Hill at Jerusalem (some 
of which measure 25 x 12x8 ft.), or by some of the 
stones in the ruins of Baalbek, three of which are about 
13 ft. in height, probably as much in thickness, and no less 
than from 62 to 64 ft. in length. ‘The greatest marvel 
is that they have been raised to the top of a substruction 
already 23 ft. high.’3 One is enabled to see from 
the extant quarries of red granite at Syene the way 
in which the stone was cut away from the mother-rock 
before removal. Thence it was conveyed upon sledges 
and rollers or upon rafts and floats, which were drawn by 
men orcattle(sometimes both) tothe required spot. Brute 
strength—with a total disregard of human life—aided 
by such simple mechanical expedients as levers was the 
sole motive power employed.# 

5. Turning now to the builders (p33, ofxodéuo), we 


note that in the construction of walls both wood and 
stone were used (Ezra 58 63; cp Herod. 1179, Rawl. ad 
loc.) The specialised term for wall-builders is nni 


1 Cp amp bam 2K. 65. 

The specific term (at all events for the stele maker) is XbDD, 
found at the end of several Nabatæan inscriptions. In some 
cases there are two (CZS 2 nos. 206 209 221) or even three (zd. 
no. 208) workmen. One bears the (possibly appropriate) name 
NNDN (cp NAB, MAB; see ENGRAVE). 

3 Baed. Pal.(3) 375. Even these are exceeded in size by a 
prodigious block in the quarries to the SE., measuring 71 X 14 X 13 
ft., and probably weighing about 1500 tons (0. cit. 376). Though 
hewn out it has not yet been separated from the rock. 

4 See Wilk. Azc. Eg. 2 302 f., and for the interesting description 
upon the bas-relief in the Deir el-Bahri temple, see F. L. Griffith 
in Eg. Expl. Fund Report for '95-°96, p. 6 
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(2K.1212[13]) or vp pax wan (25.511). Houses were 
made of bricks or clay; but hewn-stone was not un- 
common (cp below, 6), especially in the case of houses of 
the better class and such buildings as the poba, pope, 
maa, etc., which (like the names they bear) were of 
foreign introduction. Joisting is referred to in 2 Ch. 
3411 (nan). Naturally some knowledge of measuring 


and the drawing of plans (cp nan, 1 Ch. 2811 f., etc.) 
was required. 

6. Here mention may be made of the plasterers 
(one, ¢ahim, Ezek. 1311, see MORTAR, 3), and the white- 


washer (MH 3p, cp xovdw, Mt. 2327 Acts 233) who 
carried a brush with jointed handles (Saéé. 472). 

For the terms used to express the ‘cutting’ of stone see above (§ 1); 
the ‘quarrying’ is called yD (1 K. 5 18[31] Eccles. 109). Stones 
which have been thus treated are styled (1) 23m3 “JN, 2 K. 12 
12[13] 226 (Ai@or Aarounrol), 2Ch. 3411 (A. retpdmedor), (2) 
nia, 1 K. 517 [31] (A. dmeAexytous), 1 Ch. 222 (A. Everors), 1 K. 
79 11 636 (uérpov ameAckyTwy), Am. 511 (£eortovs, or Evarous) ; 
used for altars, Ezek. 40 42 (AdO.var AcAatevyévat) ; cp the pro- 
hibition Ex. 2025 (runrot); also in buildings, Is. 9 ro [9]. (3) 
bba used in building, Ezra 58 64, the same word in Palm. is 


used of an inscriptional stele. ; ra 
Special tools which would be needed in addition to those men- 


tioned above are the plumb-line (JN, Am.77), or plummet- 
weight (nppein, Is. 2817 2 K. 2113), and the measuring-reed (732 
or pana Tp, Ezek. 40 3). For the mechanical methods employed 
by the Egyptians, see especially F. Petrie, Pyramids and 
Temples of Gizeh, 173 212 f- 

7. On the art of setting and engraving jewels (Ex. 
289 J., etc.), see PRECIOUS STONES). 

8. Workers in clay and earth. Their trade ranged 
from the building of houses to the manufacture of house- 

Oth hold utensils, and pottery of the finest 

E d er construction (see BRICK, § 2; HOUSE; 

Tedes, POTTERY}. GLAss [g.v.] was known to 

the Hebrews; but the glazier is first mentioned in the 
Mishna (333). 

g. For the tanning and preparation of skins see 
BOTTLE, § 1; LEATHER. 

1o. For the various kinds of cloths, wearing apparel, 
etc., see DRESS and the related articles, and for their 
manufacture, see EMBROIDERY, LINEN, TENT, WEAV- 
ING, WooL. In connection with this trade mention 
must be made of the FULLER and the dyer (Mish. yay ; 
see generally COLOURS). 

rr. Considerable attention was paid to the body. 
The use of perfumes and perfumed ungnents necessi- 
tated the ‘apothecaries’ and ‘confectionaries’ (in AV) ; 
see INCENSE, OIL, SPICES. Barbers were an indis- 
pensable class (see BEARD, HAIR). The bath-man 
(MH 152); and the up (Phoen.), who scraped the skin 
with a strigil, first appear at a late date. 

12. Finally must be enumerated the most domestic 
of all arts—that of cooking; see BAKING, BREAD, 
COOKING, FIsH, FOOD. 

Among dwellers in the desert whose wants are few, 
and who derive food and clothing from their herds, a 
knowledge of handicrafts cannot be expected 
to flourish. The women do more than their 
share of the work, and owing to inter-tribal 
co-operation outside aid is rarely needed. Doughty, 
however, speaks of a tribe of nomads who travelled as 
cheese-sellers (47. Des. 2208 f.), and in the case of metal- 
workers it is not improbable that there were nomad 
craftsmen, the ancestors of the samy and solubby of 
to-day.! 

It is among a settled population living in towns and 
villages that need for special craftsmen arises. Outside 
help was needed by Solofon in the building of the 
temple (1 K. 56 [20], see GEBAL i.), and the intercourse 
thus established (not necessarily for the first time) was 


5. General 
remarks. 


1 That the Kenites were such a guild (Sayce, Races of OT, 118) 
rests upon the slenderest of bases; see AMALEK, § 7 n., and cp 
METALS. 
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not without its influence on the religious history of Israel 
(Neh. 131620 f., cp HORSE, § 3). 

With the increase of trade special places for the trans- 
action of business sprang up. The ‘shop’ (nan) is first 
mentioned in MH (on the text of Jer. 37 16 see CELLS) ; 
the Gk. (wlbas5 (wavromwAla) occurs only ina Palmyrene 
inscription. The usual custom, no doubt, was to carry 
on business out of doors, in the streets (nisin, see especially 
1 K. 2034), and, as is still so frequently the case, special 
localities would be set apart for certain trades. Hawkers 
and pedlars, however, were not unknown. &dbd Bathra 
22a mentions the itinerant vendors of perfumes who 
visited cities to sell toilet requisites to women, and the 
Tadmor fiscal inscription of 137 A.D. imposes a tax on 
all peripatetic dealers in old clothes (p227 INNY e.. 
smana, || Gk. iwarcorGdat peraBbror rwd[ody]res év TH 
móe). 


In Alexandria there were streets reserved for the goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, coppersmiths, etc. (Succah, 514), similarly in Damas- 
cus (cp Baed. Pa? (3) 348; see also JERUSALEM). On the ‘ valley 
of craftsmen or sorcerers’ (1 Ch. 414), see GE-HARASHIM. 


The classification by trade and the formation of guilds 
doubtless arose at an early date (cp EPHESUS, col. 1305, 
n. 1). Guilds of goldsmiths and perfumers are mentioned 
in Neh. 38, possibly also temple-masons in POCHERETH- 
HAZZEBAIM. 

If so the family was a hereditary guild, similar to the later 
families of Garmu and Abtinas who tenaciously retained the 
secret of baking the shew-bread and preparing the holy incense 
in their respective families (Fõmzā 311). Guilds of potters and 
weavers seem to be referred to in 1 Ch. 421. 
the coppersmiths is mentioned in Shabé. 1 14, anda WTP oT Noon 
(smiths’ guild) in a Palmyrene inscription of the third century 
A.D. It was possibly as a sign of membership that each artisan 
used to wear something distinctive of his calling; the scribe, a 
pen in his ear; the wool-carder, a woollen thread; the tailor 
(yn), a needle in front of his dress, etc. 

No encroachment of trade was allowed (Aass. 24a), and 
to avoid competition two butchers would agree together not to 
kill on the same day (Badd Bathra, ga; see 2b. 89a). Each 
baker adopted a particular shape of loaf to i his work- 
manship from that of others. 

All labour was looked upon as honourable. 
ceptions were few. 
asses or camels, and barber were regarded with dis- 
favour. The tanner was obliged to carry on his evil- 
smelling craft outside the precincts of the city (Badd 
Bathra 25a, incidentally confirmed by Acts 1032), and 
the low esteem in which his calling was held was only 
exceeded by that of the skinner of carcases (Pésdch. 
113a). The trades closed to the high priest were those 
of the weaver, fuller, perfumer, barber, tanner, leech, 
and bath-man. Apart from this the practice of some 
trade or other was recommended toall. ‘Great is work, 
for it honours the worker’ (Véddr. 466). To neglect to 
teach one’s son some handicraft was tantamount to 
bringing him up to robbery (Kidd. 292). Not all trades, 
as we have seen, were estimated alike. Béradkh. (63a) 
advises every man to teach his son a clean and light 
employment, such as, for example, tailoring, because 
the stitches form neat, straight lines like the furrows of 
the field. Many Rabbins, renowned in their day, were 
not ashamed to earn their living by the labour of their 
hands; R. Johanan as a sandal-maker, Hillel as a 
wood-cutter, R. Jehudah as a baker, R. Simon as an 
embroiderer—-and many other instances could be 
given.? It is quite exceptional, therefore, when Ben-Sira 
elevates the literary profession far above all trades, and 
refuses to concede the possibility of the artisan’s acquir- 
ing wisdom (Ecclus. 3828 7). See EDUCATION. 

S-A C 


HANDKERCHIEF (coyAapion) Acts1912. See 
NAPKIN. } 

HAND MIRROR (53), Is. 323 RV, AV GLASS. 
See LOOKING-GLASS. 


Ex- 


1 The idiom rie etc., may perhaps be the source of the 


ò rou texrdévos vids (Mt.1355; contrast Mk. 63). See JosEPH 
(Huspanp or Mary). 
2 eg. Paul; cp CiLicia, § 3 (end), TENT, § 3. 
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The sailor, herdsman, driver of | 


HANES 
HANDS, LAYING ON OF, The same English 


phrase ‘to lay hands upon’ is used in the AV to render two 
distinct Greek phrases—viz. xetpas émtBdAAecy, to lay hands on 
with violence, and xetpas émeteB€var, to lay hands on to convey 
some gift. With the latter phrase corresponds the érideots 
xetpoy of Heb. 62 1 Tim. 414 2 Tim. 16. From it, again, 
must be distinguished the verb xetporovety (Acts 1423), which 
properly signifies simply ‘to appoint,’ so, e.g., in the Didaché, 
chap 15, ‘Appoint for yourselves (xetporormoare éavrots) bishops 
and deacons’; though at a later period xetporovia is regularly 
used as a synonym of xetpobecia, 

In the OT we find ‘laying on of hands’ practised (a) 
by privileged individuals, of their own free will, and (4) 
by religious officers as a legal act. In the NT we find 
(c) Jesus and the apostles using it at their pleasure 
in acts of healing or in benedictions; we also find it (¢) 
as an ecclesiastical rite. In all cases we must suppose 
the laying on of hands to be accompanied by words. 
If the words partake of the nature of a spell, the laying 
on of hands must also be said to have a magical char- 
acter; our judgment on the one act conditions our 
judgment on the other (see BLESSINGS AND CURSINGS). 
For an instance of (a) see Gen. 4817 f; for instances 
of (4) Ex. 291015 Lev. 14 32 44 813 f. 22 1524 29 33 
1621 (see AZAZEL, § 1) 2414 Nu. 810 12 27 18 20 Dt. 139 
177; cp also Ecclus. 5020. See SACRIFICE. 

_ The later Jewish sémikhd is the lineal descendant of this OT 
rite; but by the fifth century a.p., the symbolic act of imposi- 
tion of hands had entirely disappeared from the Jewish ordina- 
tion of religious teachers. (See Schiirer’s note G/1/(3) 2199 
(G/V 2152 ET 3 177] ; andarticle ‘Ordinirung’in Hamburger, 
RE, Abt. 2882 7). 

For instances of (c) see Lk. 440 (the parallels in Mt. 
and Mk. are silent), Mk. 823 [1618] 1016 (blessing 
children) Acts 917 288. The several passsages in Acts, 
however, need separate consideration. In Acts 816 /. 
we read that Peter and John, after prayer, laid their 
hands on those who had been baptized by Philip in 
Samaria, and they (forthe first time) received the Holy 
Spirit. That the action was in no degree magical is 
shown by the incident related in Acts 1044. Similarly 
in Acts 196 Paul lays his hands on disciples of John the 
Baptist (see JOHN, DISCIPLES OF). 

Instances of (d) occur in Acts 66 (imposition of hands 
on the Seven), 133 (Barnabas and Saul), 1 Tim. 414 
522 2 Tim. 16, It is everywhere apparent that only 
certain privileged persons are able so to perform the rite 
of imposition of hands that the ydptoua of office may 
be communicated, and it is this communication of a 
xaptoua which constitutes investiture of office. 

Once more the non-magical character of the rite is 
manifest. In 1 Tim. 414 the imposition of the hands 
of the presbytery is in close connection with prophetic 
utterances (cp 1 Tim. 118). In 2 Tim. 16 the description 
is condensed into ‘the gift (xdp.) of God which is in 
thee through the laying on of my (Paul's) hands.’ 

The meaning of 1 Tim. 522 is not quite plain. ‘Lay hands 
suddenly (or, hastily) on no man ' might refer to the appointment 
of church officers ; but the following words, ‘and be not partaker 
with other men’s sins,’ hardly seems favourable to this. The 
laying on of hands was afterwards employed in the reception of 
catechumens and in the restoration of offenders. The emi@eots 
xetp@v of Heb. 62 is closely connected with ‘ baptisms’ ;! but we 


are unable to define the precise meaning. See SPIRITUAL 
Girts. 


HANDWASHING. See WASHINGS, MEALS, § 5. 


HANES (DIT; on the versions see n. 2), a place in 
Egypt (Is. 304 to which v. 5 belongs). MT is generally 
rendered thus : ‘For though? his princes are in Zoan, 


1 Banrrtopoi érideris re xetpwy corresponds to avagracis 
vexpoy Kai kpipa atovov. 

2 If MT of v.44 is correct, m'g must be taken as con- 
cessive (‘for though . . .’) ‘His princes’ cannot mean 
‘ Judah's princes,’ for Pharaoh has just been spoken of (see Di. 
Jes.(8) ed. Kittel). © differs in several points from MT. It 


presupposes maw, croxso, for yay, vaxdn; also wy" oan 
(uár romágovoiw [BRAOQ]) for 93 DIM; and oN 49 is 
unrepresented. So far as pyn for pjn is concerned, we cannot 


pronounce @BNA0Q’s text an improvement. See, however, no. 3. 
Jerome keeps anes, but guesses badly at ‘ultimam juxta 
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and his messengers go as far as Hanes, none wins aught 
but disappointment,’ etc. (so SBOT, ‘Isaiah’)—7.e., 
however far the rule of the Pharaoh may extend, none 
who has anything to ask of him fails to be disappointed 
(Di., Duhm, Che.). If this is correct, Hanes must 
have been at some distance from the royal residence, so 
that the Pharaoh communicated with it by messengers 
or envoys. Our first object will be to illustrate by 
Egyptology what the critics pronounce the most prob- 
able view of the Hebrew text; we therefore disregard 
at present the different interpretation of EV. 

rı. We may well be cautious in seeking to identify 
Hanes, considering the failure of @ to recognise any 
Egyptian name resembling it. But we may at any rate 
reject the view put forward by Diimichen, who identifies 


both Hanes and the Assyrian {izin(!)s¢ with Gd 
S5 a 


the capital of a district with a sanctuary Æt- 


gnmit (‘house of the nurse’?). Diimichen held this 


city to be Daphne, and Daphnze to be Heracleopolis | 


parva, but without any other reason than the an- 
alogy of this alleged ‘enes’ to the southern Hnés 
(wrongly read fenensuten by Diimichen). Unfortu- 
nately, the reading enes is a guess of the highest 
improbability. Naville (Aknas el-Medineh, 4) admits 
it to be doubtful, and prefers to emphasise the fact that 
in ASur-bani-pal’s account of his war with Tarku 
(Tirhakah) Hininši occurs among the names of cities 
all of which belong to the Delta. It is clear, however, 
that this circumstance will not justify us in accepting 
Diimichen's identification. It can only suggest that 
ASur-bani-pal'’s HininSu was probably a city in the 
Delta, which is, in fact, all that Naville contends for. 

2. We have next to consider the view prevalent among 
scholars from Vitringa’s time—a view that is at any 
rate in harmony with the generally accepted interpreta- 
tion of Is. 304. This identifies Hanes with Heracleopolis 
(magna), a city of Middle Egypt, W. of the Nile, 
near the place where the Bahr Yusuf branches off into 
the Faiyūm. The spot is now called Henassiye or 
Henassiyet-el- Medineh, 12 mm. W. of Beni Suéf; on 
the unproductive excavations there see Naville, Aknas 
el Aledineh (11th Memoir of EEF, ’94). Earlier 
Arab writers called it AAnds;} the Copts Hnés (or 
Ehnés); the ancient hieroglyphic name was Hat 
{i.e., ‘house,’ cp ma), Henen-suten (or seten?) (i.e., 
‘abode of the royal youth ').? This name seems to have 
been shortened to //7ve(7)s(e) in the vulgar pronunciation 
{cp Ass. Hininši?). 

The city was the capital of the twentieth nome (or 
county) of Upper Egypt, which formed an island 
surrounded by the main Nile and the present Bahr 
Yisuf (? Ptol. 125, Strabo, 789, 809, 812), or at least 
by a similar branch of the Nile (called Menhi in Coptic 
writers). The chief god was HarSaf(y), ‘Apradys—t.e., 
‘Horus the valiant’ (cp Plut. De /s. 37), whence the 
Greek name of the city (the ram-headed Hnumu being 
identified with Heracles), or according to an earlier 
etymology ‘the one on his lake’ (vocalize 47i-Scif) ; but 
most likely the name (47-Jf/y) meant originally only 
‘the ram-headed.’ The sacred animal was the ich- 
neumon. ‘The city and its chief temple played a great 
part in Egyptian theology, and deep cosmogonic sym- 
bolism was found in the ceremonies of the great local 
festivals of ‘ hoeing the ground,’ of ' lifting the heaven,’ 
etc. The story which in Egyptian mythology takes 
the place of the Deluge-story (see DELUGE, § 15) 


fEthiopas et Blemmyes Ægypti civitatem.’ Saad. renders 
nodina; cp his rendering of Lehahim in Gen. 1013 Qy372)- 
But this is Eg. Pemse, Pemdje; Greek Méumry or ‘Ofupuyxos. 

1 The orthography Akhnas, found in some books, has no 
authority. 
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represents the destruction of mankind as having begun 
here.+ Politically, the city took the highest rank under 
the ninth and tenth dynasties (Heracleopolitan), and 
again we find it important in the eighth and seventh 
centuries. The Ethiopian P'anwy (commonly miscalled 
Pianchi) mentions the ruler (nomarch) of Heracleopolis 
as the chief adversary of the powerful prince of Sais 
(EGYPT, §65). The Assyrian king ASur-bani-pal speaks 
of a ruler of Hininši (= Heracleopolis ?) whom he 
called Nagéi (but see above). Herodotus (2137) knows 
something of a blind king Anysis (!) who in the 
island-city “Avvots (=A Anés) held out against the 
Ethiopian invasion for fifty years (a confusion of some 
historical and mythological facts). W. M. M. 

3. But is the text on which recent critics have worked 
correct? It is very difficult to think so. Gratz {£men- 
dationes, ’92) and Cheyne (JOR July '98) have inde- 
pendently suggested omsnn as an emendation of on ; 
‘Zoan’ and ‘ Tahpanhes’ are very naturally combined. 

pom at any rate is wrong, thinks the latter; px would be 
possible (cp the Coptic name Ehnes); but the appearance of zz. 
4 and 5, both in MT and in G, suggests that more than one 
letter may have fallen out of the text. yam 55 also appears 
to him wrong. There isa Kré w°3n (see Ginsburg) ; but this is 
artificial Krochmal, Gratz, and Cheyne read ‘w 33°97 253, 
‘they all bring presents.’ pnw, p'asbp (so 6) for yx, VIND 
removes all the ground for dispute between EV and the recent 


critics ; Cheyne’s un for vI may also be right, unless the cor- 


ruption is more deeply seated. Verses 5 and 6 thus become 
parallel, and within v. 5 itself the parallelism between ‘Zoan’ 
and ‘ Tahpanhes’ is as perfect as ıt could be (see TAHPANHES). 
Cp Ruben, JQR 11 448 [’99]. 

W. M. M. (1, 2)—T. K. C. (3). 


HANGING. The Hebrew terms employed to denote 
deaths of this or of a like nature require to be carefully 
distinguished. 

1. In the cases of Ahithophel (2 S. 1723) and Judas 
Iscariot (Mt. 275) death by strangulation (pin, Zanak,; 
amayxeoPat) is a mode of suicide. Another reference 
has been found in Job 715, where, after describing 
some of his distressing symptoms, Job says, according 
to RV, 


So that my soul chooseth strangling, 
And death rather than (these) my bones. 


It is very improbable, however, that a righteous man 
like Job should be thus represented, and either the 
‘strangling ' must be one of the well-known symptoms 
of leprosy, or, much more probably, the word rendered 
‘strangling ' (pina; so Aq. cyxévqv)? is corrupt. It is 
at any rate certain that there is a reference to suicide 
by strangling in Tob. 310, and to a violent death 
caused thus in Tob. 23, also in Jos. Azz. xvi. 117 (two 
sons of Herod orpayyady xzelvovrat). 

In later times, according to the Talmud, this form of death 
was the ordinary mode of execution (SavzA. 1113; cp 73); some 


form of the garrotte such as is stil] used in executions in Spain 
and elsewhere, is intended by the expression. 


2. The word rendered ‘hanging’ in EV (nbn, ¢alah, 
NDR, tala’; xpepatew, kpeuâv, kpepavvúva,, in Esth. 79 
oraupoty ; suspendere {appendere, affigere] ¿z patibulo 
[ligno, cruce], or super stipites, or super trabem, or 
cruci) seems invariably to mean some form of impale- 
ment or crucifixion. 

(a) It has been doubted whether the references in 
Esther (pyy y nbn 514 64 79f. 87 913 f. 25) refer to 
impalement or to crucifixion (after death). It is true, 
impalement (dvackxoXomrife, Herod. 1128) would have 
been the correct punishment to specify,? the scene of 
the story being laid in Persia (cp Schr. AAT 378, 


1 Inscription, 2, 19 (Naville, 7S BA 8 415). f 

2 The whole verse seems to need careful restoration. 
Che. Æx, T., May ’99, 381 b. i 

3 Both avacxodonigery and avagravpovv mean either to impale 
or to crucify. In Herod. 3125 dveoravpwoev is used of the 
punishment inflicted by Orcoetes the Persian on Polycrates, and 
here there can be no doubt that impalement is intended. 
Lucian, however (De Peregr. Morte, 11), speaks of tov év rH 
Tladatgrivy avackoAomabévta,—z.¢., Jesus Christ (quoted by 
Brandt, Evangel. Gesch. 180). Diodorus (532) says of the 
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See 


HANGING 


615); but we must not expect minute accuracy (see 
ESTHER, §1f.). Further, the description in 514 seems 
inconsistent with impalement. Both here, and in the 
other passages referred to, EV has ‘ gallows,’ but in 223 
‘hanged on a tree’ as elsewhere. At any rate, the 
impalement of the living body seems to be meant in 
Ezra 611, RV ‘let a beam (yx) be pulled out from his 
house, and let him be /ifted up (npr) and fastened 
(xrom) thereon’ (BBA wpdwudvos mAnyjoerac [mayh- 
cerai, A], ex’ aùrot, OL dp@wOjcerat kal mayioerat). 

We may compare the Ass. phrase ina zakipi uzakif; zakipu 
is the ordinary word for ‘ pale, cross’; cp Aram. 
(same verb in Heb, in Ps. 14514 146 8). 

(2) Beyond all doubt it is the impalement or gibbeting 
of the offender (or part of the offender) after death, for 
propitiation to God or warning to man, that is meant 
in Dt. 2122 f (see below), Josh. 829 (king of Ai) 1026/ 
(the five kings), and 2 S. 412 (Rechab and Baanah’s 
hands and feet; so Klo.). Probably also in Gen. 
4019 22 4113 (cp Ebers, Ægypten, 334, and EGYPT, § 
28). Similarly Nicanor's head and shoulder (2 Macc. 
1535), Holofernes’ head (Judith 141), and the princes 
hanged up by their [enemies’ ?] hand (Lam. 512). 

3. Closely allied to the usage of (4) is that which 
apparently underlies another word (yp*), which is taken 
by EV (after Symm. and Pesh.) to mean hanging. 

It occurs in MT only in Nu. 254 (where @ has mapaŝevy- 
parigat) and in 2S, 2169 13(where © has éfmAcagecy, GL in v. 6 
éEtAagwucba; Vg. cruci figere; cp v. 14 GBA yAtagav, Vg. 
affigere). Probably, however, the same verb ought to be read 
also in r S. 31 10 (so, after Lag. Prov. p. iv, Dr., Bu., Löhr). 

The etymology is difficult. WRS, Rel. Sem.) 419, 
thought of precipitation, and reminds us of the many 
cases in which precipitation from a rock was a mode of 
execution ;? but this hardly suits the context. Dillmann 
on Nu. 254 takes the meaning to be to expose with 
dislocated limbs. This seems to have been the mean- 
ing attached by © (cp rapaderyparlfw in Heb. 66). In 
all cases the reference is to a solemn presentation of 
the dead body with piacular intent—in the sun (Nu. 
254), before Yahwé (2 S. 216 Nu. 254 25S. 219)—on 
the ‘mountain’ of Gibeon or the walls of Bethshan, 
until the falling rain showed that the divine wrath had 
been appeased. 

4. In spite of the fact that crucifixion was not a 
Jewish punishment, we find Paul in Gal. 313 expressly 
asserting that the death of Christ made him ‘a curse’ 
on the ground that ‘every one who hangs on a stake 
(EV a tree, Etdov, py) is cursed’ (Dt. 2123, quoted 
freely from @). In Acts 530 1039 (cp 1 Pet. 224) is 
found the very same Hebraistic phrase for crucifixion, 
together with the ascription of the responsibility of the 
act to the Jews. Evidently those who wrote thus con- 
sidered crucifixion to have a piacular character, and the 
only wonder is that Paul could have represented an 
innocent person as attracting to himself the divine 
punishment by an act which was a judicial error, It 
should be observed, however, that Paul qualifies the 
term érixardparos by the preceding expression -yevopevos 
Urép Nudy Kardpa, ‘being made a curse for us.’ It is 
true, kardpa ‘curse’ may have been suggested by the 
Heb. abbp, which corresponds to émexardparos in Paul's 


free quotation from Dt. (@ has xexarnpapévos mò rob 


J ‘cross’ 


Gauls rots xaxovpyovs avagxodonigovar rots @eois, and Strabo 
(198), speaking of the Druids, says cat dààa 68 avOpwrobvatav 
cidy Adyerat’ xal yap nareréfevdy tivas Kal aveotavpouy čv rots 
tepats. 7 $ 

1 Jos. BJ iv. 5 2 [§ 317], referring to this law, has averravpw- 
pévous. 

2 Cp also Ar. waka‘a, ‘to fall,’ and note the statement ‘they 
fell seven together’ (2S. 219). The words ‘before Yahwe’ 
(v. 9), however, hardly favour this view. The word seems to 
be a religious synonym for abn; for bah in 2 S. 2l 9 read 
(with Klo., Che.) ban, ‘and they remained hanging there’ 
(Gt exet). ‘Hanging’ with a piacular intent is what is meant ; 

before Yahwé' and ‘before the sun’ (Nu. 254) are synonymous, 
When the divine wrath had been appeased, the bones of ‘those 
who were hanged’ were collected and buried (2 S. 2113). 
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@eod). Bearing in mind, however, the parallel abstract 
term duapria in 2Cor. 2r (‘made him to be siz for 
us,’ vrép huv auaptiav), we cannot help supposing 
that there is another more important reason for the 
choice of the term kardpa. ‘Christ was not personally 
accursed, but only came to stand in the place of such 
an one before God, inasmuch as he suffered the 
accursed death as a vicarious expiatory sacrifice’ 
(Pfleiderer, Paulinism, 199). He was therefore a 
‘curse,’ but not ‘cursed’ in the same sense as any 
justly condemned criminal would have been. Paul's 
object being to overthrow the legal religion by terms 
derived from the law, we cannot hold that this minute 
distinction is a mere quibble. He deliberately avoids 
G's expression as liable to misinterpretation. Cp Holtz- 
mann, Meutest, Theol. 2105 f. See also Lightfoot’s 
note, Galatians), 150 f. 


HANGING. For (1) 4%) mdsakh, Ex. 2636, RV 
‘screen.’ AV sometimes ‘ covering,’ ‘curtain’; and for (2) 
oyp, kel@imn, Ex.279 etc., see TABERNACLE. For (3) 
ona, b&t(Ljim, 2 K. 237, RVmg. ‘tents, Heb. houses [for the 
Asherah]’; see ASHERAH, IDOLATRY, § 4, also DrEss, § 8. 


HANIEL (58371), 1 Ch. 739 AV, RV HANNIEL, 2. 


HANNAH (NIM, ‘graciousness,’ § 51; ANN&d 
[BAL]; Vg. ANNA), wife of Elkanah and mother of 
the prophet Samuel (1 S.1). On the probable date 
of ie prayer or song (x S. 21-10), see SAMUEL, 
ii, § 7. 

HANNATHON (MNN; amwoe [B], ennadwe [A], 
aNd: [L]), a city on the N. border of Zebulun (Josh. 
1914). Perhaps for Anathon = Beth-anath? 61's read- 
ing (cp BŁ avaéwy, 1 Ch. 78, for Anathoth) favours this 
view. There was a Beth-Anath in Zebulun, and not 
far off a Kart-‘Anat or Kirjath-Anath (WMM As. u. 
Fur. 195). In Am. Tab. 1117. 19632 we find a city 
called Hin(n)atini in Kinahhi; but h in Assyrian 
sometimes represents y, e.g., Hazitu='Azzah (Gaza). 

TOK C. 


HANNIEL (5N°3m, ‘favour of God,’ §§ 21, 28; 


an[e]inA [BAFL]). 

1, A Manassite prince, Nu. 34 23 (P). 

2. AV HaniEL, in a genealogy of ASHER (§ 4 ii.), 1 Ch. 7 39. 

HANOCH (MN, JIJ; enwy [BADEFL)]). 

1. Third son of MIDIAN [g.v.]; Gen. 254; also 1 Ch. 
133 [AV Henocn]. See ENocu, 3. Perhaps the mod. 
Handkiya, three days’ journey N. from Medina (so 
Knobel). See Doughty, Ar. Des. 2183. 

2. Eldest son of REUBEN [g.v.], Gen. 469 Ex. 6 14 
Nu. 265 (Gentilic, Hanochite, +2in; o evwx [BAFL]), 
1 Ch. 53. Perhaps the clan thus designated was of 
Midianitish origin. 

HANUN (M, ' pitied [by God],’ § 56; aNNWN 
[B] alNjoon [A] in2S.; anan [BNA], but also 
ANNAN [N in «Ch.; annan [L] in both places; cp 
Hanunu, the name of a king of Gaza mentioned by 
Tiglath-pileser, XA T 257= COT 1 249). 

1. Son of Nahash, king of Ammon, who went to 
war with David, after insulting his ambassadors (2 S. 
1017, 1 Ch.191 #). In 2S. 101 Wellhausen and 
Budde (see SBOT) omit the name ‘ Hanun’; but sce 
H. P. Smith. See AMMONITES, § 4; NAHASH ii., 2; 
ISRAEL, § 19. 

2. In list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, § 17, Ezra ii., 
§§ 16 [x1], 15 d), Neh. 313 (avovy [BRA; om. LJ}, 30 (avoupn 
[BN], avwu [A], avor [L]). 

HAPHARAIM, AV Haphraim (DSN; possibly 
‘place of a well or moat’; on form of name see 
NAMES, § 107; arein [B], apepacim [A], am- 
dapaim [L]), in Issachar (Josh. 19 19). 

Max Müller (4s. u. Eur. 170) compares the Eg. Ha-pu-ru-m-a, 
According to Eusebius and Jerome (OS(2) 22361 9428) Haph- 


raim (arpatu) lay 6 R. m. N. of Legio. Perhaps the site is 
el-Farriyeh, NW. of Lejjain (Conder). 
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HAPPIZZEZ, AV APHSEs (YSB ; acdecn [B], -ccH 
[A], -cce [L]), the name of the eighteenth priestly 
course (1 Ch. 2415), corrupted probably from PASHHUR 
[g.v. ]. 

xne became, by accidental transposition of letters, "G)ypn, 
and this became ysam and y, n and 4 being confounded. The 


corruption of poan into pap [see Dance, § 4 (4)] is partly 
analogous. E K. G 


HARA (N13), mentioned with Halah and Habor as 
a place where Israelitish exiles were settled by Tiglath- 
pileser (t Ch. 526; om. @®4; appan—ie., m [L]. 
From a comparison of 2 K. 176 it is clear that x97 is a 
mutilated form of some longer phrase. Most critics 
think that it represents the p »y (‘cities of Media’) 
or perhaps rather +7 ‘33 (‘mountains of Media’), or 
79 m (‘river of Media').? It is possible, however, 
that the original document had some name of a place 
such as Harhar, a city and region on the border of 
Media, near Ellip, conquered by Sargon, and colonised 
by him with captives from other countries (KB 261). 

It is noteworthy that among the families of Nethinim 
mentioned in the great list in Ezra2 Neh.7 and 1 Esd. 5, 
occur the b’ne Harhur (Harhar). Out of 9 vy aminat ‘and 
in Harhar, a city of Media,’ all the various readings of MT and 
© may have arisen, (GBA, in 2K.176, has kat opņ pydwr, 
where opy is not=, but is corrupt. GL ev opiois [=opecr ; 
see Mal. 13] unôwv, which is a conjectural correction.) 

POK IC 


HARADAH (700; yapadad [BAF], -aà [L]) a 


stage in the wandering in the wilderness (Nu. 33 24 /). 
See WANDERINGS, § 11 f. 


HARAN (7; yappan [BADEQaL])}, or, as we shall 
here call it, for distinction from the Haran properly 
so-called, HARRAN (CHARRAN, Acts724 AV), is, in 
P, the place where Terah and his family halted in their 
migration from Ur Casdim and where Terah died (Gen. 
1131. 12445); whilst J represents it as the birthplace 
of Abraham (Gen. 121 2447; cp 2743 2810 29 4, xappas 
[E]}, and gives it the name of the ‘ city of Nahor’ (Gen. 
2410). J also describes it as the home of LABAN 
(g.v.), and introduces it as such into the story of Isaac 
and Jacob; he places it in ARAM-NAHARAIM. There 
are, however, great difficulties? in this view, and it is 
not improbable that pn in Gen. is miswritten for yun, 
Hauran ; not Harran, but the chief city of Hauran was 
the home of the Laban clan (see NAHOR). At any 
rate there is no doubt that Harran is mentioned in 
2K.1912 (see below); reference is made (|| Is. 3712, 
xapav [N*]) there to its conquest by the Assyrians, and 
in Ezek. 27 23 (yappa [BQ]) to its commercial intercourse 
with Tyre. Nor can any one fail to see the certainty of the 
restoration pmp for p23 in Is. 26 which (if we adopt 


also two other appropriate corrections)? produces this 
complete picture, 

For they are full of diviners from the east, 

And of soothsayers like the Philistines, 


And with the secret arts of the Harranians they practise 
enchantments, 


Harran, Ar. Harrdn, is situated about nine hours’ 
journey from Edessa, on the small stream called Jullab, 
at the point where the road from Damascus joined the 
great highway from Nineveh to Carchemish and Arpad. 
The commercial and strategica] importance of its position 
may account for its name (Ass. farrdnu, ‘road').4 


1 At any rate the phrase, whatever it may have been, was 
first omitted and then restored in the wrong place. 

2 This is the ground of identifications, such as that of Beke 
CU. of R. Geog. Soc. 32), who thinks of Harrān el-‘Awamid, 16 m. 
E. of Damascus, where there is a so-called well of Abraham, and 
more recent theories of Halévy (see Literature, and cp ARAM- 
NAHARAIM). Several places bore the name Harran ; but on the 
above theory we need none of them. 


3 witbas for 0 (see Ex. 711); IDP for OPE”. The 
latter is due to Krochmal. Cp HAND. 


4 Winckler, however, questions the connection between the 
words. 
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The site was first explored by a party detached from 
the Euphrates expedition, and the disinterment of a 
fragment of an Assyrian lion at Harran preceded the 
discoveries of Layard in Assyria proper. No inscrip- 
tions have yet been brought from Harrdn itself; but 
the Assyrian and Babylonian texts throw some light on 
its history. The ‘country of Harrin’ is mentioned in 
the Prism inscription of Tiglath-pileser I. (XB 139), 
and in another inscription believed to be of not later 
date (8R412,19 7). In 5 R64 Nabina’id, the most 
scrupulously religious of the later kings of Babylon, 
relates that he rebuilt the temple of Sin (the moon-god) 
at Harrān on the foundation-stone of ASur-bani-pal, 
who discovered the foundation-stone of Shalmaneser 
(11.), son of ASur-nasir-pal. The cultus of this deity 
had its chief home and perhaps its origin at Harrān ; 
asib harrani (‘inhabiter of Harran’) is a title of Sin 
under ASur-bani-pal (1 R 8, no, 2, 2 13), and Nabū- 
naid tells us that Sin had had his dwelling-place at 
Harran from remote days (PSBA, 1883, p. 7). 

Hence it has been fancifully conjectured that Terah may have 
halted at Harrān because the moon-god had attracted his special 


reverence at Ur (Uru). So Tomkins (Lie of Abraham), 
Hommel (AHT 73). 


Sargon II. also mentions Harrain. He states that he 
restored its privileges (as well as those of Ašur) ‘ which 
had long been forgotten’ (XB 253, cp 41); it would 
seem therefore that Harran had taken part in the 
rebellion of Ašur in the year of the great solar eclipse 
763. Aésur-bani-pal, who had been crowned in 
Harran with the crown of Sin, was not less friendly 
to this sacred city. He rebuilt its temple (see above), 
and raised his younger brother to the rank of high 
priest of Sin. During the invasion of the Ummanmanda 
(z.e., here, the Medes ; see Cyrus, § 2) much damage 
was done to Harran and its temple. 

An inscription of Nabi-na’id discovered by Scheil gives a 
second account of that king’s restoration of the temple of Sin 
fifty-four years after its destruction (see Messerschmidt, MVG, 
1896, and cp the cylinder inscription described at length by 
Del. Calwer Bib. Lex.(2), s.v. ‘ Haran’). 

The conquest of Harran mentioned in 2 K. 1912 
evidently stands in connection with the restoration of 
privileges spoken of by Sargon II. When the rebellion 
of Ašur and Harran was suppressed, these places were 
doubtless deprived of their ancient rights.? 

It only remains to be mentioned that at Carrhae (= Harran) 
Crassus was defeated and slain by the Parthians (53 B.C.), and 
the emperor Caracalla murdered at the instigation of Macrinus 
(217 A.D.). The place long continued to be a centre of idolatry, 
and especially of moon-worship, Its principal temple remained 
in the hands of the heathen Harranians till the eleventh century 
A.D., and was finally destroyed by the Mongols in the thirteenth. 

The commercial importance of Harran in the sixth 
century B.C. is attested not only by Ezek. 27 23, but also 
later by Pliny, who enumerates among its specialities a 
certain odoriferous gum (HN 1240). Josephus (Azt. 
xx. 22), too, speaks of its plentiful production of 
amomum. (There are also in it, he adds, the remains 
of Noah's ark.) 

See Mez, Gesch. der Stadt Harrdn,'92; Wi. GBA, and AOF 
175 7; Sachau, Reise, 217 A. ; Ainsworth, PSBA, 1891, p. 3872: 

on the ruins of various dates); Chwolsohn, 

Literature. Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, bk. i. (a history 

of Harran and the Harranians); Halévy, Mét. 


7207, Rev. Sém. 1894 (Harran, in Syria, seven days’ Journey to 


the N. of Mt. Gilead); Néldeke, ‘ Harran,’ ZA 11 107-109 (’96), 
questions the importance assigned by Winckler and Hilprecht 
to the primitive Harran. TRG 


v 


HARAN (97; apan [AL in 1 Ch.]). x. Brother of 
Abraham, and (P adds) father of Lot (Gen. 1128/7. 
{ji Rie faces [P]; appa [A], -N [ADEL]). According 
to MT (v. 29) his daughters were MILCAH (1) and Iscan. 
Wellhausen thinks that Haran was originally Harran 
(Prol., ET, 313), and Yakit, the Arabian geographer, 
mentions the opinion that Harrdn was named after 


1 These privileges were probably connected with the reverence 
paid to the ancient sanctuaries. One of them probably was that 
of immediate dependence on the king; we never hear of a 
governor of Harran (Wi. AOF 194). 
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Haran, Abraham’s brother (2231, ap. Mez, Harrån, 
24). If Mileah=Salecah (of which MT’s Iscah must 
be another corruption) all becomes plain. The city of 
Salecah might equally well be called the wife and the 
daughter of Hauran. J, doubtless, reconciled these 
statements (which lay before him in a corrupt form) 
by inventing a Haran (713). That P understood the 
Terahites to have sojourned in Harran on their way 
from ‘ Ur-kasdim’ (?) to Canaan, is, of course, not to 
be questioned. 

2. b. Shimei, a Levite (r Ch. 239; aav [B*], xat Aàv (sic) 
[Bb]). TK. C: 

HARAN (QÑ; cp Sab. pr. n. N; DHM Z£pizg. 
Denk. 56), the name of a Calebite family, 1 Ch. 246 
(appan [BA], wpæn [L)). 

HARARITE, THE (NINT. BDB Zer., doubtfully 
‘mountain-dweller’; o apaylel [L]) an unknown 
ethnic applied to certain of David's heroes. 

1. Shammah b. Agee, 2 5.2311: CH7, 6 apovxacos [BA]); 
more probably an ARCHITE (g.7.); see SHAMMAH, 3. 

2. Shammah, 2 S. 23 33æ (ò apwdeerns [BA])=1 Ch. 11 34 


(6 apayeı [B*b], apap{e]: [BONA], apwpe [L]), properly the same 
as (1) above, see SHAMMAH (4). 


3- Ahiam b. Sharar, 2 § 23 336 (N7 [Bä. for common ‘ST; 


RV ARARITE 5 gapaouperrns [B], apap. [A], apepiua [L]), where 
we may read with Marq. (Fuad. 21) Ahiam b. SHARAR (¢.z.) 
the ‘ Aradite’ (7927) or ‘ Adorite’ CTS) ; cp ARAD, 
HARBONA (N1277; @appa Kal BuwpazH [BNLA, 
om. L*], oape Bwa [A]), or as in Esth. 7 9 Harbonah 
(ajam; Boyra@an [BALF], -pa [N*] -razan [N°], 
ayaĝas [LĦ]), a chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Esth. 110). 
In Jos. Ant. xi. G11 the name appears as gaßovyaôas, cafov- 
Savns, and the latter stands for paBovgarns (so for Bupagn above, 


read paSwoy)—Z.¢., RNIN a name on the analogy of piôpo- 
Bovgavys, etc. ; see SHETHAR-BOZNAI So Marq. (Fund. 71). 


HARE (NAN; Aacytroye [BAFL] [v. 5 and 6 in 
PAF Lev. having apparently changed places]), Lev. 116 
Dt. 147+. The hare is included amongst the unclean 
animals, on the ground that it chews the cud and does 
not part the hoof; cp CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, § 8, The 
idea that it chews the cud is an error, probably to be 
accounted for by the peculiar and constant twitching of 
the hare’s upper lip when feeding, which, to a superficial 
observer, has somewhat the appearance of the motion 
of the jaws when the cud is being chewed by ruminants. 
Five species of hare (Lepus) have been described by 
Tristram from Palestine, where, he states, they are 
highly esteemed by the Arabs as food. The rabbit, 
L. cuniculus, is not found in the Holy Land. Cp 
CONEY. ATETS: 


HAREL (3997), Ezek. 4315 EV™8- See ARIEL, 2, 
n. 6, and ALTAR, § 4. 

HAREPH (AVM, ‘sharp’; § 57, cp Haripu), a 
Calebite, was the father of BETH-GADER [¢.v.] (1 Ch. 
25: apet [A], -eim [B], apum [L]). 

HARETH (RV Hereth), THE FOREST OF (V 
NYI), apparently the place to which David went after 
leaving Mizpeh of Moab, 1 S. 225 (en TroAel 
caperk [B]. . . capty [L], en TH Tr. apiaé [A], 
capin [Jos. .dzé. vi. 124]). Conder (PZFQ, 1876, 
p. 44) adopts vy, ‘city,’ instead of sy, ‘forest,’ and 
finds Hareth (Hercth?) in the hill-village of Khārās, 
near the valley of Elah. We should most probably read 
[op] myo (from niss) — i.e., ay’ and nin are two frag- 
ments of niyo. Adullam was David's refuge. See 
HORESH. TRAC. 

HARHAIAH (MIN, so the best edd., others read 
MII (II), ANTI, see Baer, Ginsb., ad loc.; BNA 
{ed. Sw.J om., apayioy [Tisch. ; cp H-P], Bap. [L], 
he paw è> [Pesh.], arara [Vg.]), the name given to the 
father of UzztEL, 6 (Neh. 38). 
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Its genuineness is 


HARLOT 


doubtful ; the MT pais mawa bxy can scarcely be 
defended (in spite of Be.-Rys.), and after the analogy 
of onpw ya mn (żb. ) we should read simply oasa) BU: 
The origin of the intrusive pmnan may perhaps be explained. 
Its close similarity to the equally unnecessary aana in v. 20 
(BAL om.) suggests that vv. 8 20 originally stood opposite one 
another in parallel columns, and that a marginal note has found 
its way into both passages, suffering corruption in the process. 
The note in question was 1777 (‘to the mount’), a gloss upon 
ypa (the turning of the wall) in v. 198.2} Jt still survives in 
GL, where eis rò opos is inserted bodily between omiaw and aùroù 
(= snk, v- 20a), and has heen transplanted, but not yet cor- 
rupted, in the Vg. reading of v. zo (‘post eum in monte zdifi- 
cavit’). A somewhat similar fate (according to We. TBS 151) 
has befallen another marginal note in 25.166 17a (cp We., 
Dr. ad loc.); see Exp. T. 10 280 (Mar. 'g9). S. A. C. 


HARHAS (DNNN), ancestor of SHALLUM (2), 2 K. 


2214 (apaac [B*], apAac [BP ©], apac [A], adpa 
[L])=2 Ch. 3422 HASRAH (g.v. ). 


HARHUR (WMI, § 74, ‘fever’ [?], or, rather, a 
place-name [see HARA] ;* apoyp [BA], apoyap [L]), 
family of NETHINIM in the great post-exilic list (see 


Ezra ii, § 9, Ezra 2s51)=Neh.753 (apoym [BN]) 
= 1 Esd. 531 Assur, RV Asur (acoyp [BA]). 


HARIM (ON, ‘inviolable’? cp Nab, and Sin. 17 
and Ar. and Sab. name sardm; or= HARUMAPH? see 
NAMES, § 66; Hpam [BNA] Hipam [L}). 

1. One of the twenty-four (post-exilic) priestly courses ; 1 Ch. 
248 (xapn8 [B], -nu [A], xetpau [L]), whose head in the days of 
Joiakim (see Ezra ii., §§ 64 11) was Adna; Neh. 1215 (opeu 
[Nc-a mg. inf.], peoux [L], BX*A om.) It is mentioned in the 
great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra 239 (om. B, npep 
[A], capiu [L]) = Neh. 7 42 (mpa [x], tapequ [L]) = 1 Esd. 525 
(xapun [BA], apap [L]); and in the list of those with foreign 
wives (Ezra i, § 5 end), Ezra 1021=1 Esd. 921 (GBA om. 
name); and was represented among the signatories to the 
covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 105 [6] ([ekpay [BNA]). 

2. A lay family in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9) 
1 Esd, 516, EV Arom (apo [BA]; but see also HASHUM), mis- 
placed (from between vv. 16 and 17) among names of towns (so 
Bertheau) in ©! and in the |} Ezra 232 (inpap [L])= Neh. 7 35 ; 
mentioned also in the list of those with foreign wives (see EZRA 
1., § 5 end), Ezra 10 31 (uepape: [L]), and in that of wall-builders 
(see NEHEMIAH, § 1/4, EZRA ii, 8$ 16 [1] 15d), Neh. 3 11 (ppa 
{A]), as also among the signatories to the covenant (see EZRA i., 


§ 7), Neh. 10 27 [28] (npap [BNvid.], peovu [A], aecpay. [L]). 
HARIPH (I, § 57). The B'ne Hariph, a post- 


exilic family, Neh. 7 24 (apep [BN], -eru [A], ewpye [L])= Ezra 
218, Joran [9.7] (ovpa [B], wp. [A], topne Tae Esd. 5 16, 
AZEPHURITH, RV ARSIPHURITH (apaecouperd [B], apardpoupecd 
[A], wpae [L]), on which see JoRAH; represented among the 
Signatories to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 1019 [20] 


(ap{ekd [BNA], apnd [L]); cp the gentilic Hariphite CEYN, 
Kr, *E° [so Ki., Kau.]; xaparpec [BR], apoude [A], xapade 
[L]), 1Ch. 125, a designation of Shephatiah (4), and the Caleb- 
ite HAREPH.3 

HARLOT (NIN, 20vdh, TrOpNH; NEP, sedesih, 
‘one consecrated’ [cp CLEAN, § 1], iepóĉovàos, cp Ass. kadištū ; 
nópvy [Gen. Dt.], rereAcopevae [Hos.], ‘those initiated,’ cp the 
masc. form YIP, AV ‘sodomite,’ roprevwy [Dt.], évdupAAaypévos 
[x K 2246 (47) A], reAeraé ‘sacred rites or mysteries’ (=i, 
mikdas, 1K.1512, GL arýdas], kaôņocíų [B], xadno[e]iv [AL] 
[2 K. 237], ovumàorý [GAL 1 K. 16 28], cp éraipa [Judg. 11 2)). 

The difference between the Graeco-Roman and the 
early Israelitish (and indeed Semitic) conceptions of 
marriage must be borne in mind when we consider the 
prevalence of harlotry attested by the OT documents. 
The Semitic conception is closely bound up with the idea 
that a dead man who has no children will miss some- 
thing in Shěðl through not receiving that kind of worship 
which ancestors in early times appear to have received 
(cp Stade, GVI@), 390 #). The object of marriage thus 
regarded is zof the obtaining of legitimate heirs ; a son 
of a séndf, like Jephthah, is brought up in his father’s 


1 So Be.-Rys., who, however, do not notice its connection 
with maan. 

2 A connection with Talm. 1719, ‘coulter, Ass. žarkaru, 
‘bucket’ (?), does not help us. 

3 Hariphite and son of Hareph may be synonyms. 
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house with the legitimate children (Judg. 11 2), and can 
even under certain circumstances succeed to the throne 
(Judg. 918; cp Kinsuir, § 6). Social and religious 
progress (cp ESCHATOLOGY, § 5 7.) necessarily led to the 
rise of a higher conception of marriage (cp Gen. 224) ; 
but in countries where the reproductive forces of nature 
were deified—in short, where the worship of the Baby- 
lonian goddess Ištar had been introduced —harlotry 
became so deeply rooted that it taxed all the energy of 
the Hebrew prophets of the eighth century and their 
adherents to overcome or at least to restrain it. For 
there is sufficient evidence that the worship of Ištar was 
‘saturated’ with this shocking practice (see Jeremias, 
Isdubar- Nimrod, [397 ; Jastrow, Rel, Bab. and Ass. 
485), and at the|local shrines of N. Israel (see Hos. 
414) the worship of Yahwé was deeply affected by 
Canaanitish practices derived ultimately from Babylonia. 
Even in Judah the consecrated harlotry of both sexes 
was not unknown (see 1 K. 1512 22461[47]); but we 
must not be too prompt to draw historical inferences 
from 1K. 1424 (ovvdeouos [BAL]), vv. 21-24 being a 
redactional insertion, nor must we infer from passages 
like Ezek. 16 15-34 235 7, that licentious religious rites 
were universally prevalent in the closing years of the 
Southern Kingdom.? In the original text of Am. 43 
there was probably q distinct reference to the temple- 
prostitutes in Assyria (see HARMON). 

This religious prostitution was prohibited in the 
Deuteronomic code (Dt. 2317 [18] 7), and the Levitical 
legislation (Lev. 20 23) represents Canaanitish abomina- 
tions as the chief reason why the Canaanites were 
exterminated. Lev, 21 7 (old?) forbids a priest to take 
a harlot to wife, Lev. 219 directs that the daughter of 
any priest who ‘ profanes herself by playing the harlot’ 
shall be burned. 

In the Wisdom Literature there is no trustworthy 
reference to the religious prostitutes. 


In Job 3614, where RV gives, ‘And their life (perisheth) 
among the unclean’ (mg. ‘sodomites’), the usual explanation is 
so far-fetched, and affords so poor a parallelism, that emendation 
of the text is indispensable.3 


Ordinary harlots are, however, referred to, and 
comparatively high ground is taken in the, Prologue 
to the Book of Proverbs? (Prov. 2 16-19 5-7) 
in dealing with their immorality. Harlotry had 
become a social evil of a new sort, and had to be 
encountered by new arguments. Paul, as might be 
expected, reaches the highest point of Christian insight 
(xt Cor. 613-19), and our first Gospel contains the 
interesting notice (Mt. 213: /) that the harlots, equally 
with the publicans, listened to John the Baptist whilst 
the hierarchical leaders turned a deaf ear to his call. 
This circumstance is not indeed referred to in the 
accounts of John the Baptist’s ministry ; but it is possible 
that the ‘ publicans' are mentioned there as representa- 
tives of the most degraded < lasses. 


On the singular term ‘ dog,’ Dt. 23 18 [19], see Doc, § 3 (end), 
IpoLatry, § 6, and cp Dr. Deut. 264. Halévy’s attempt 


1 The ‘ harlots’ intended in 1 K. 22 38 (see RV) may perhaps, 
though zōnðźtk is the word used, be religious prostitutes (so 
Kittel). The clause, however, is a very late insertion. 

2 The difficult passage, Ezek. 20 29, is commonly misunder- 
stood. Neither of the explanations cited by Dav. will stand; 
onan is plainly corrupt, and this throws suspicion on the whole 
passage. Read probably,‘ what are the loves (oany7) which 
ye pursue (0°27)8) there? So the name of the land was called 
Ahabim (2.e., ‘‘loves”) unto this day.’ The meaning is, Unto this 
day the land is given to idolatry. Cp the symbolic names 
AHOLAH, AHOLIBAH. 

3 In v. 14a for 5933, ‘in youth,’ read 3993 ‘by famine’ (cp 
Pesh. in 4), and in 6 for wepi, ‘among the £édestnz,' read 
D'y, ‘ by pestilence.’ 


4 On the exceptional use of m3 (EV ‘a stranger’) for a 


‘harlot’ in Prov. 2 16 5 20 6 24 7 5 2327 see Toy on Prov. 2 16; 
Bertholet, Sted/uag, 195. The dissolute women spoken of were 
probably often non-Israelites ; but the wise men had thrown off 
a narrow nationalism to such an extent that the origin or birth- 
place of an adulteress or a harlot is of no moment to them. 
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(REJ 9['84], 186) to show that Ass, Zadistu (AvP) can mean 


. . T ’ 
the legitimate. wife, and that Herodotus (1 199) misunderstood 
and misrepresented a perfectly innocent matrimonial custom, 
has not met with acceptance. 


See further Hosea, § 6, MARRIAGE. T. E. C. 


HAR-MAGEDON (apmareAwn), Rev. 16:6 RV, 
AV ARMAGEDDON (g.v. ). 


HARMON. In Am. 43 RV has ‘and ye shall cast 
[yourselves] into Harmon,’ where AV has ‘and ye shall 


cast [them] into the palace,’ for nwo mpm. 
The text is undoubtedly corrupt. Probably we should 
read nivi3p3 mM, ‘and ye shall be ravished among 
the temple-prostitutes '—7z.e., ye shall be devoted as spoil 
of war to the goddess Ištar (see Crit. Bib). Cp 
HARLOT. 

G's eis ro dpos Tò poupav ([B]; peupay [AQ*]), supposes 
an unlikely reference to Rimmon ; Tg.'s ‘beyond the mountains 
of Armenia’ (cp Sym.) postulates too early an acquaintance with 
Armenia, Theodot. has tò bymAdv dpos._ Heilprin (Historical 
Poetry of the Hebrews, 2 75 ['80]) and König (Lekrgeb. 2 459, 
n. 5) suggest a reference to Mt. Hermon; cp © [Qmg-] epuwva. 
Hitzig and Steiner see a reference to the heathen sanctuary of 
Hadad-rimmon. Zech. 1211, however, is most obscure, and 
HADAD-RIMMON [g.v.] is itself corrupt. So much, at least, 
these critics have seen more clearly than most, that some 
extremely pointed expressions must have closed the prophecy. 


ToK.. 
HARNEPHER (153M, possibly of Egyptian origin, 


‘Horus is good’ [so Tomkins, Marquart]; cp 35590x in an old 
Aram, inscr. CZS 2 no. 155 B 5, and for compounds of Horus 
[with 5 not p} cp, with caution, Aram. ayam, ‘ Horus helps,’ and 
Samm, ‘Horus is a confidence’ [see Cook, Aramaic Glossary, 
s.v. nm]; avappap [B], apvaġap [A], apeadep [L]), a name in a 
genealogy of ASHER (g.v., § 4 1.), 1 Ch.7 36.t Cp Anira, Hur, 
and note the connection between Egypt and ASHER [g.v., § 1]. 


S. A.C. 
HARNESS, equally with ‘armour’ (see 1 K.1025 


2K.102), is given by AV for py (see Wearons). In1K. 2234 


|| 2 Ch. 18 33, ‘the joints of the harness’ is a vague paraphrase 
of a difficult phrase (cp AVg. and RVmg., and see BREAST- 
PLATE i., col. 606). 


HAROD, THE WELL OF (751 (Y, ‘the fountain 
of trembling’ [?], cp v.8; THrHN apad [B]. THN 
THN taep [A], THN HN ApwaA [L]), Judg. 7 1, and per- 
haps originally 1S.287 291 1K.2030. The fountain 
‘above’ which Jerubbaal encamped. 

1. Judg. 71.—TIf Moore is right inreferring this passage 
to a different stratum of tradition from 6 33 (which makes 
the Midianites encamp in the vale of Jezreel), we shall 
have to conjecture that ‘En H&réd is the name of some 
fountain near Shechem, Certainly the two other pas- 
sages in which MOREH [¢.v.] is mentioned, localise the 
name near Shechem, and Ophrah, the home of Gideon, 
was probably not far from that town ; but (a) the word 
Moreh =‘ soothsayer’ was, of course, not confined to 
Shechem, and (4) Moore's view of the origin of Judg. 
71 is not quite satisfactory. It is safest to hold with 
Budde that 71 is the continuation of 633 (cp MOREH, 
HILL OF), so that the Well of Harod must be sought 
in the vale of Jezreel; and since there are only three 
wells or fountains which can come into consideration— 
viz., the ‘Ain el-Meiyiteh, which is at the foot of the hill 
of Jezreel, the ‘Ain Tuba‘tin, which is out upon the 
plain, and the ‘Ain Jālūd, close under Gilboa—and since 
a position by the first or second of these would have 
exposed Gideon to the attack of the Midianites, G. A. 
Smith (ÆG 397 f.) appears to be right in assenting to 
the plausible traditional view that the third is the foun- 
tain referred to. Its waters well out at the NE. end of 
Mt. Gilboa from under a sort of cavern in the wall of 
conglomerate rock, and spread out into a limpid pool 
or lakelet 40 or 5o ft. in diameter (BÆ 3168). From 
this pool and from the ‘Ain Tuba‘in (the Tubania of 
medizeval writers), which is some little way off, the 
Nahr Jālūd flows down past Bethshan into the Jordan. 
With its unusually deep bed and its soft banks it formed 
a natural ditch in front of the position which both 
Gideon and Saul appear to have taken up on the plateau 
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of Gilboa, and rendered it possible for those encamped 
on the plateau to hold the lakelet below against an 
enemy on the plain. See GILBOA, § 3 (4). 

It is true, Budde (who denies that ‘En Hirdd is ‘Ain Jālūd) 
objects that the Nabi Dahi (with which the ‘hill of Moreh,’ 
Judg.71 [MT], is generally identified) is too imposing an 
eminence to be called a ‘hill,’ ny33; but (2) loftier heights than 
the Nahi Dahi (¢.g., probably the Tell el-Fil, że., Gibeah of 
Benjamin) can be called mpsa, and (2) the text of Judg. 71 is 
evidently in disorder. It may, in fact, be regarded as certain 
that originally v, 14 harmonised with v. 84; there must also (as 
Budde allows) be some omission in v. 1a. The omitted words 
probably are ‘and passed on to Mt. Gilboa’? (which were after- 
wards transferred with an alteration tov. 3); and the description 
of the position of the Midianitish camp in v. 14 should most 
probably run thns, ‘and the amp of Midian was to the N. of 
them, beneath Mt. Gilboa, in the vale.’? CpGILBoA, § 3, 
Moren, Hitt or. We can thus dispense with the hypothesis 
of Schwarz and Grove that ‘Gilead’ (v. 3, MT) was the name 
of the NW. part of Gilboa, and that there is a trace of this in 
the name ‘Ain Jālūd. 

2. 18.291.—It has usually been held (eg., by 
Robinson, Stanley, and W. Miller) that ' the fountain 
which is in Jezreel’ (so MT), beside which Saul’s army 
encamped, is the ‘Ain Jalad. The expression, however, 
will hardly bear this interpretation. ‘The fountain in 
Jezreel,’ par excellence, can only be the fountain below 
Zer'in now called ‘Ain el-Meyiteh (‘ the dead fountain '). 
This shows the necessity of basing biblical geography 
on a revised Hebrew text. A word must have fallen 


out of the text, and this word must be 74n. For MT’s 
pya we must therefore read qn pya. This view is 


supported by G? év aedwy and G4 év aevdwp—z.e., 
an pya (Klo.). The ‘Ain Jālūd (=‘En Hardd) is, in 
fact, little more than a mile from the E. of the foot of 
the hill of Jezreel, and could therefore fairly be described 
as being ‘in (the district of] Jezreel.’ It was on the 
plateau above this that Saul’s army was posted, unless 
MT is very far wrong indeed (see SAUL). 

3. 1S. 287.—Did Saul really go 7 or 8 m. to visit 
the so-called ‘witch of Endor’? It is shown elsewhere 
(ENDOR), with as near an approach to certainty as is 
possible, that Endor is an error for ‘En H&réd. The 
wise woman lived at only ten minutes’ distance from 
the Israelite camp. See ENDOR (4), but cp SAUL, 

4. 1K. 2030.—Did Benhadad attempt to hide him- 
self ‘in an inner chamber’? Does sana onn really mean 
this? Perhaps we should read ‘by the fountain in 
Harod.’ See GILBOA, § 3 (c). TEG 


HARODITE (7, poyàaioc [B], apoyàaioc 
[A], adapi [L], 2S.232s4), a designation applied 
to Shammah, one of David's heroes; in v. 25% Elika 
is also called a Harodite; but v. 254 is probably an 
interpolation (see ELIKA). The situation of Sham- 
mah's native place depends somewhat on that of the 
home of his fellow on the list, for the names are given 
in couples. If we omit Elika, the companion of Sham- 
mah is Helez the Paltite. BETH-PALET [g.v.] was in 
the far south of Judah, which forbids us to connect 
‘Harodite’ with En-harod (H. P. Sm.), and suggests 


1 yava aby 72%). For attempts to explain v. 3 with the 
minimum of change in the text, or even with no change at all, 
see Moore’s commentary and the article ‘Gilead, Mt.’ in Has- 
tings, DZ 2 176a (Dr.). To the present writer it seems useless 
to ‘heal the hurt’ of the text ‘lightly.’ The view maintained 
by him is that an editor transferred the words to v. 3 to form 
part of the address to the ‘fearful and trembling,’ but with an 
alteration. The text now stands “yban pite) TEESE but 75s 
(‘to plait’) cannot mean ‘to turn aside’ (Ges.-Buhl); there has 
been both corruption and editorial manipulation. An earlier 
reading was almost certainly yadan 3D 733"), ‘and let him 
pass on from Mt. Gilboa.’ What the editor did was to alter 
sab into 13D, to adapt the words which he transferred to 
their new position. The emendation ‘Gilboa’ for ‘Gilead’ is 
adopted from Clericus (1708) by Hitzig, Bertheau, Gratz, Reuss, 
Driver, etc. ; but it is not sufficient alone. 

2 For amon nyap, ‘from the hill of the soothsayer,’ read 
yobinon> nnn, ‘beneath Mt. Gilboa.’ nysan is composed of 
the first two letters of nann and three of the letters of yaban 
pn in pmpn comes from pr, and pa from 97b. 
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reading "Ty for ‘ton (y and n are often confounded). 
Shammah then becomes a man of ARAD (g.v., I1). So, 
in the main, Marquart (Fund. 19), who identifies this 
Shammah with one of David's brothers. Cp Davin, 
§rn 2. TK. C. 


HAROEH (NY). Shobal ‘the father of Kirjath- 
jearim’ had sons: ‘Haroeh, half of the Menuhoth '; 
1 Ch, 252 (mman sn arin; aww ecepa pwvarw [B], apaa 
ecet appari? (A, om. L]). For axan we should read 
mai. See REAIAH, 1; cp also MANAHETHITES, 


HARORITE (ÅN), so 1 Ch. 1127 for HARODITE 
[g.v.]. See SHAMMAH, 5. 


HAROSHETH OF THE GENTILES (Dn NYAN ; 


APEICWO [TWN EON wN] [B]; aceipwO, aPEICWwO, 
Apymoy ÍT.e.] [A], acHpw@, apıicwð, Apymoy 
[T.c.] [L]), the place of residence of Sisera, a powerful 
king (see Cooke, Hist. and Song of Deb. 4), whose 
oppression roused six Israelitish tribes to common 
hostile action against him (Judg. 4213 16). It has 
been identified by Thomson (with the assent of Conder, 
G. A. Smith, G. A. Cooke, Socin, Buhl)! with mod. 
el-Harithiyeh, on the right bank of the lower Kishon, 
NW. of Megiddo. This is ‘an enormous double niound,’ 
‘situated just below the point where the Kishon in one 
of its turns beats against the rocky base of Carmel, 
leaving no room even for a footpath. A castle there 
effectually commands the pass up the vale of the 
Kishon into Esdraelon, and such a castle there was 
on this immense double ¢e// of Harothieh [Harithiyeh]. 
It is still covered with the remains of old walls and 
buildings’ (Thomson, ZB 437). The situation is well 
adapted for an oppressive chieftain, and is not to be 
rejected on the ground of the remoteness of Jabin's 
city of Hazor, for Sisera was no mere ‘captain of the 
host.’ The place-name, however, does not occur in the 
Amarna tablets, and textual criticism favours the view 
(first suggested by the names Shamgar and Sisera) that 
Sisera was a Hittite king. If this is correct, his place 
of residence must have been Kadesh on the Orontes ; in 
fact, recent textual criticism of Judg. 5 reveals to us the 
Kadeshites and Hadrachites fighting against Israel 
under Sisera. More precisely, the Hittite city KADESH 
{g.v., 2] bears a fuller name in the true text of the Song 
of Deborah—viz., Kadshon or Kidshon. 


Now, looking at ngiqn, we notice that two of its letters recur 
in Purp, for 5 and 4 resemble each other so closely in all the 


alphabets as to be often hardly distinguishable. Moreover p, 3, 
and p are sometimes confounded through phonetic similarity, 
while the corruption of 3) (the final forms of letters but slowly 
established themselves) into p is easy. 

The conclusion we reach is that the otherwise un- 
known ‘Harosheth of the nations’ should rather be 
‘Kidshon of the nations.’ It was so called to dis- 
tinguish it from places of the same name in Canaan. 
This view is substantially that of Marquart (Fund. 3) 
and Ruben (JOR 10554); but these scholars did not 
remark the existence of the termination -oz appended 
to the fundamental element Aadsk. Whether the 
corrupt name TAHTIM-HopDsHI [g.v.] may be com- 
pared, is doubtful. Te Kaa: 


HARP (7)33, Ps. 332 etc.; DOMP, Dan. 35 J). 
See Music, §7 Æ 


HARROW. For Job 3910 (TÙ) see AGRICULTURE, 


§ 3 beg. and §4. For 2S. 1231=1 Ch. 203 (bran cyan) see 
AGRICULTURE, § 8, n. 


HARSHA (sean, ‘deaf,'§66, cpalso TEL-HARSHA), 


a family of Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), 


Ezra 252 (apyoa [BA], aBaoa [L])=Neh. 754 (adacay [BNA], 
aaga [L])=1 Esd. 532 EV CHAREA (yapea [A], om. B, Beaoa 
[L 2). 


1 J. S. Black, however, in 1892, and (at greater length) Moore 
in 1895, expressed themselves doubtfully. See their respective 
commentaries. 
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HARSITH, in ‘The gate Harsith’ (Kr. MDW WY, 
but Kt. MDN Y), Jer. 192 RV, AV ‘THE East 
GaTE’ (as if from oy, ‘sun,’ cp mg.), RV™8: ‘ the gate 
of potsherds.’ 

Although G's xapo(e)@ favours Kre, this may be merely due 
to an early corruption or conjecture. Harsith cannot easily be 
explained. Most scholars (see BDB) render as RVmg., but the 


ending -7#/ constitutes a difficulty; Hitzig renders Scherben- 
thum, König (2205 [a]) Scherdenet, but improbably. Read 


perhaps misy 11; the Dung-gate seems to be meant. See 
Hinnom, VALLEV OF, § 4 (2), JERUSALEM, § 24, col. 2423. 
TIR C 


HART, HIND (28, NO'N; edadoc [BNAQRTFL]]). 
The anima! intended is probably the fallow-deer ( Cervus 
dama, L.), which is still to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of Sidon (Tristram); see ROE, 4. As the name 
Aijalon shows, the ayyd/ must have been found in very 
ancient times far to the S. of this, and Dt. 121522 1522 
proves that it was quite common game. It was regu- 
larly supplied to Solomon's table, according to 1 K. 
423 [53]. In Dt. 145 it is enumerated among the clean 
animals. Hebrew poets delight to refer to it. Its 
slender but powerful build, the swiftness and sureness 
of its motions, suggested a pleasing comparison for 
warriors or for the victorious people of Israel (2 S. 2234 
= Ps. 1833 [34] Hab. 319, és cvvréAecay [BNAQ]), and 
in Gen. 4921 (oréXeyos [BADFL]), if MT is correct, 
Naphtali is likened to a nimble hind, with reference 
to the swiftness of its heroes (see, however, below). 
The horns (a figure for rays of the rising sun?) of the 
ayyal have been thought (wrongly) to be referred to in the 
title of Ps. 22 (see RV™s-); but cp AIJELETH-SHAHAR. 
Its languishing condition when deprived of pasture is 
referred to in Lam. 16 (xpiol [BNAQ]); its disregard 
of its young under these circumstances in Jer. 148; its 
eager panting for water in Ps. 42r[2].4 An image 
of feminine grace and affectionateness is derived from 
the elegance and the gentle gaze of the hind (Prov. 
519; cp Cant. 27 85 [év (rats) loxtocow rod aypod 
(BANC in both verses)]); and a lover may be likened 
to a young hart, Cant. 217 814 (mgg a95). 

Two passages remain which have to be taken together, Job 
391-4 and Ps. 299. In the former passage the ease with which 
the hinds bring forth appears as one of the wonders of creation ; 
in the latter, a phrase used in Job 891 of the travailing of the 
hinds is employed, but with a causative sense, of the effect of 
thunderclaps in hastening the parturition of hinds. It must be 
admitted, however, that the reference to the accelerated pangs 
of the hinds is not quite what we should expect in this grand 
storm-piece, nor does it suit the parallel line. may’, ‘forests,’ 


seems to require us to point niby, ‘terebinths’ (so Lowth, 
Gratz, Thrupp, Che.); the suspicious-looking bbym should rather 
be Spp), ‘shakes’ (Che. (2). On the analogy of the former 
emendation some (Bochart, Lowth, Ew., Olsh., Di., ete.), would 
point aps, ‘terebinths,’ in Gen. 4921 instead of apy, ‘hind.’ 
See NAPHTALI. 

HARUM (O20, cp Sab. D37, MANN [DHM, Hp. 


Denk. 59], Ar. hirm, also Horam), father of Aharhel, a name 
in an obscure part of the genealogy of Judah; 1 Ch. 48 (tapetu 
[BA]; om. L, see AHARHEL). 


HARUMAPH (72101, prob. = AN DNN, ‘with 
pierced nose,’ § 66), father of Jedaiah in list of wall-builders (see 
NEHEMIAH, § 14; Ezra ii., §§ 66, 16 [1] 15¢), Neh. 310f 
(epwuað [B], -$ [AL], eswuad [X]). 

HARUPHITE (‘D117 Kt.), ı Ch. 125. See HARIPH. 

HARUZ (97, ‘eager’? ‘gold’? §66, apoyc [BAL]), 
of Jotbah, father of Meshullemeth, king Amon’s mother 
(2 K. 2119). 

HARVEST (TS, Gen. 822 etc. ; Pepicmoc, Mt. 
937 etc.). See AGRICULTURE, §§ 1 7; YEAR, § 4. 

HASADIAH (M70, ‘ Yahwè is gracious,’ § 28), one 
of the children of Zerubbabel; 1 Ch. 820 ({acadta 
[BA], -Bia [L]). 


1 Read with Olsh., Che., We., Du., nox (MT Sx: n 
follows). 
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HASHBADANA 


HASENUAH (NIDN), 1 Ch. 97 AV, RV Has- 
SENUAH. See HASSENAAH. 


HASHABIAH (MIY in 1 Ch. 253 2630 2 Ch. 
359; elsewhere mawn ; ‘ Yahwe has taken account of,’ 


see NAMES, § 32; acaBla(c) [BNAL]), a name so 
common in post-exilic times that the identity or differ- 
entiation of the individuals bearing it is sometimes 
uncertain. On Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7 
[ii. £]. 

1. A Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 645 [30], avef[e]e [BA]). 

2. b. Bunni, a Merarite Levite in list of inhabitants of 
Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., §§ 5 [6], 15 [1] a), 1 Ch. 914 Neh. 1115 
(araßıov [nea Mg. SUp.] om. BN* A), 

3. One who with his brethren ‘men of valour,’ 1700 in number, 
was overseer in Israel ‘beyond Jordan westward’ (1 Ch. 26 
30); see HEBRON ii., r. 

s A musician, a ‘son of Jeduthun’ (1 Ch. 253 and 19 apia 
[B]. 

5. A Levite, son of Kemuel (7.¢., Kadmiel? 1 Ch. 27 17), per- 
haps the same as 3. 

6. A Levite, according to the Chronicler, of the time of Josiah 
(2 Ch. 359). In 1 Esd. lọ his name appears as Assagıas, RV 
SABIAS (caftas [BA]). 

7. A Levite in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra i. § 2, ii. § 15 [1] 2), 
Ezra 819 (agefle}ia [BA], avoafia [L]), 1 Esd. 848 Asepia, RV 
ASEBIAS (om. B, aveBtav [A]); cp Ezra 824 (afta [Avid.])=1 
Esd. 854 Assanias, RV Assamias (aggautav [B], ara. [A], 
agaĝıav [L]), see Kosters, Herst. 44, n. 2; signatory to the 
covenant (see Ezra i., § 7) Neb. 10r1 [10] (om. BN*, egeßias 
[Nea mg. A]); 1122, araßera [X] (see Herstel, 105 7). The name 
also appears among the Levites in Zerubbabel’s band (see Ezra 
ii., §§ 6 4, 11) Neh. 1224 (ara [BX*]). . mea 

8. ‘Ruler of half the district of Keilah,’ mentioned in list of 
wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, $ 1 £, Ezra ii, §§ 16 [1], 152), 
Neh. 317. 

g. Head of the house of Hilkiah (see Ezra ii., §§ 6 6, 11), Neh. 


1221 (Xc-a mg. inf. om, BN*A). 


HASHABNAH (MJUN, § 32, probably to be read 
mjIwN—z.e., Hashabni-jah; see HASHABN1AH), sig- 
natory to the covenant (see EZRA i., § 7) Neh. 1025 [26] 
(ecaBana [BNA], acB. [L]). 


HASHABNIAH, RV Hashabneiah (MMIV, or 
perhaps, if the text is right, as suggested in § 32, 
MIIW’N—i.e., Hashabni-iah, ‘ Yahwe has taken thought 
of me’), a Levite; Neh.95 (BNA om., caBAaNIac or 
oexevias [L, the order of the names is different]) ; the 
name also of the father of HATTUSH (2); Neh. 310 
(acBanam [B*], -neam [B22], -eneam [N] 
-anta [A], caBanioy [L]}. The 3, however, seems 
due to a scribe who thought of misy. Names of the 
type ‘Hashabniah’ are generally corrupt. Probably 
Hashabiah is right. T: Ko Gs 


HASHBADANA, RV Hashbaddanah (MI3YN, 
probably, if original [see below], a corruption of M2 Wm, 
Hashabni-jah ; § 32), one of those (probably Levites; so 
Kosters, Herstel, 88) present! at the reading of the law 
under Ezra ; Neh. 84(0m. B, acaBAana [Nta ms. detr], 
-Baama [A], aBaanac [L] = 1 Esd. 944 (LOTHASUBUS 
+ NABARIAS : \wOacoyBoc + NaBapleliac [BA], 
“ACCOM Kal ayaàanac [L]) Their number is 
doubtful. 

According to L (in both Neh. and 1 Esd.) there were seven 
standing on each side of Ezra ; according to Neh. MT, 6 on his 
right, and 7 on his left; according to Neh. 8A, 6 and 7 [Xc-aA] re- 
spectively ; Neh. B, 6and 4; 1 Esd. BAand RV, 7 and 6; 1 Esd. 
AV, 7and 5. 

“The MT seems to have suffered somewhat from the 11th 
name onwards; the last two names lack the connective ‘and,’ 
and the preceding name is surely corrupt. Hashbaddanah may 
in fact have arisen, the first half (awm) from a repetition of the 
preceding Hashum (pe'n), and the second (4353) from a repetition 
of the following ms3Q). The corruption has taken another 
course in 1 Esd., sym) becoming 5yn(b), Lothasubus, and 
ms becoming 3433, Nabarias. We thus lose, no doubt, the 
two heptads desiderated by Kosters (Herstel, 88; so also Be.- 
Ryss., Guthe), but we get twelve names, corresponding to the 
tribes. See Hasuum. SAG, 


1 Neh. 8 44 may be due to the Chronicler (Kosters, Herstel, 88). 
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HASHEM, THE SONS OF 


HASHEM, THE SONS OF, the Gizonite (1 Ch. 
11 34, own "12; Bevvatas ò Zopodoyevvovverv [B], vioi Arap’ ò 
Tewvve [A], Bevveas 6 Zopuoyevvovvir [x], viol Agou roð Zevv 
[L v. 34], Erpasaı ò Tovm [L v. 33]; but see J ASHEN). 

HASHMONAH (MYN; ceAmwna [BL], aceA- 
MWNA&[AF)), astage in the wandering in the wilderness ; 
Nu. 8329 ft. See WANDERINGS, §11/., and cp MAC- 
CABEES i., § 2. 


HASHUB (DN), 1 Ch. 914AV; RVHAssHUB(g.2. ). 


HASHUBAH (320 ; ep HasHuB), one of the 
children of Zerubbabel ; 1 Ch. 320 (acoyBe [B], aceBa 
[A], AacaBae [L]). 

HASHUM (DYN, vocalisation doubtful; cp G's read- 
ings and Meyer, Zntst. 144, who suggests Dtg; cp the name 
DAN; aloloou [BAL], a family in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra ii., §§ 9, 8 c), Ezra 2 19 (agep [B], agovu [A], aswy [L])= 
Neh. 722 (yoau[ı] [BXA])=1 Esd. 5 16, Arom!] (apoyu [BA]), 
represented among the signatories to the covenant (see EZRA i., 


$ 7), Neh. 1018 [19) (moau [BNA]). Various members of it are 
mentioned in the list of those with foreign wives (see EZRA i., § 5 


end), Ezra 1033 (mol: ]au [BN], aclou [AL] = 1 Esd. 933, Asom. 
The name is borne apparently by an individual in list of Ezra's 


supporters (see Ezra ii., § 13 [4]; cp i. § 8, ii. § 16 [5], ii. 


§ 15 [1] C), Neh. 84 (om. BN*, woap [N-a mg. dextr. A])=1 Esd. 
944, LOTHASUBUS (Aw@doovBos [BA]). See HASHBADANA. 


HASHUPHA (NDN), Neh. 746 AV, RV HASUPHA. 


HASMAAH (MYYN) 1 Ch. 123 AV™Z, EV 
SHEMAAH (g.v). 


HASMONÆANS. See MACCABEES i., § 2. 
HASRAH (ND), ancestor of SHALLUM (2), 2 Ch. 


3422 (yeAAHC [B], ecceph [A], acep [L]). 2K. 
2214 has HARHAS (g.v.}. 


HASSENAAH (Neh. 33), or SENAAH (Ezra 235 
Neh, 738), or [1 Esd. 523] RV SANAAS, AV ANNAAS, 
nDO, ANID; cennaa [AL ]). 

In Neh. 7 38 cavavar[B*], cavava y (the y’ is numerical) [Ba-], 
gavava [NA]; in Ezra gaava [B]; in Neh. 738, avay[B], acavaa 
[x], agava [A]; in 1 Esd. sapa [B], cavaas [A]. 

(a) The name, which only occurs with the prefix 42, 


‘sons of,’ was formerly regarded as the name of a city, 
the inhabitants of which returned in 
large numbers (3930 in Neh. 7 38; 3630 
in Ezra 233; 3330 [A] or 3301 [B] in 
1 Esd. 523) with Zerubbabel, and rebuilt the fish- 
gate at Jerusalem (Neh. 33). This is the first stage in 
the quest of the true meaning of the phrase é'né hassénaah 
or ò'në séndah, But whereis there a city with a name like 
Senaah? The Magdalsenna of Eusebius and Jerome 
(OS 292815022), 8 or 7 R. m. N. of Jericho, is surely 
not what is meant. (4) Schlatter (Zur Topogr. u. 
Gesch. Pal.) and Siegfr.-Sta. therefore suspect that 
a Benjamite family (cp 1 Ch. 97) may be meant. 
No such name, however, occurs in the list in Neh. 
10 14-27. (c) Hence a third view : Senaah, or rather 
Hassenaah (with the art.), may be wrongly vocalised. 
In x Ch. 97 Neh. 11g we meet with a ‘son of 
Hassenuah’ (in Ch. aava [B], acavova [A], caava [L]; 
asana [Vg.]; in Neh. AV SENUAH; agava [BNA], 
agevva [L], sezna [Vg.]); cp HopaviAH, 2. That 
1 Ch. 97-9 contains material derived from a post-exilic 
list, has long been recognised.2 Ed. Meyer, therefore,® 
does not hesitate to regard Hassennah (misread Has- 
senaah) as a post-exilic designation, and to explain it 
from post-exilic circumstances. Among those who 
returned with Zerubbabel, or, perhaps rather,* who 
after Ezra’s arrival formed the £a#a/ or ‘ congregation’ 
of true or genuine Israelites, there must have been many 
who had no landed possessions. The popular wit 


1. Current 
explanations. 


1 But see also Harr (2). 

2 See Herzfeld, Gesch. 1 299 ('47). 

3 Enst. 150,154,156. J. D. Michaelis partly anticipated him. 
4 Meyer, however, takes the former view. 
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HATITA 


may have described such as ‘children of the slighted 
wife’ (ayup= nyut ‘hated,’ ‘slighted’ ; see Dt. 21157, 
Is. 6015). 

This theory is ingenious, and might provisionally 
serve us. But it has perhaps a family likeness to the 
explanations one finds in the Midrash, and to the 
edifying vocalisations of names in the Chronicler. ls 
not ‘ Praise-Yahwe, the son of the slighted’ an un- 
natural combination ? 

The key to the mystery must be sought elsewhere. 
It is to be found in the problematical term MiISHNEH 
[g.v.], the current explanation of which 
is purely hypothetical. An examination 
of the passages in which this word occurs with reference 
to Jerusalem suggests that underneath it lies the term 
men, ‘the old city '—żi.e., the city which existed before 
Hezekiah built ‘the other wall without’ (2 Ch. 325; 
see JERUSALEM, § 23). Hassenaah (ayx;on) or Has- 
senuah (agp) and Senaah (7820) are probably corrup- 
tions of naga, ‘the old city '—the city which is referred 
to under that title in three or rather four passages in 
which MT gives mep (RV, conjecturally, ‘the second 
quarter’). The 3000, or more, people mentioned in 
Ezra 235 Neh. 738 at the end of the list of town popu- 
lations are the ‘sons’ or people of the ‘old city,’ or 
quarter, of Jerusalem. Now we understand the relative 
largeness of the number. TK. C. 

HASSHUB (J10’N, ‘thought of [by God]’; acoyB 
[BNAL]; but acwB [BA] in Ch.; coyB [N*] in Neh. 
323; acoy@ [BN] in Neh. 1023 [24]). 

1. A Merarite Levite (x Ch. 914 Neh. 1115 [AV Hasuvs)). 

2. AV Hasuus, b. Pahath-moab, one of the repairers of the 
wall (Neh. 311). 

3. AV Hasuus,.another of the repairers of the wall (Neh. 323). 

4. AV Hasuup, signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., $ 7); 
Neh. 10 23 [24]. 

HASSOPHERETH (MDN, ‘scribe’? or= ZARE- 
YHATH ? agwġhepeb [L]). The B’ne Hassophereth, a groupof‘ Solo- 
mon’s servants ' (see NETHINIM) in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra 2 55 (agețġmpag [B], -popaé [A])= Neh. 7 57 with 
article omitted, B’ne SopHERETH (NED; cadhapaé [BA], -6 [X], 
agodeped [L])=x Esd. 533 AV Azapnion, RV AssAPHIOTH 


(accapew6 [B], acaddu. [A]). It is plausible to read NDI 723, 
‘men of ZAREPHATH’ (g.v.). T K. C: i 

HASUPHA (NDUN, in Neh. NDPI ; acoypa [AL], 
family of NeTHINIM in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), 
Ezra 243 (acovge [B], acovdar[L])=Neh. 746 (aopa [B], agera 
[XA], AV Hasnurna)=1 Esd. 529 (raseipa [B], acerpa [A], EV 
AsipHa). Corrupted to Gispa (g.v.) in Neh. 1121. 

HAT. For (1) NO2}3 (Aram. ), žardčlā, Dan. 321 AV 
(AVmg. ‘turban,’ RV ‘mantle’), see TURBAN, 23 and for (2) 
méragos, 2 Macc. 412 (RV ‘[Greek] cap’), see Cap. 

HATACH, RV HATHACH (qo ; AXxPAGAIOCL BNLA], 
-Oeos [A], om. L2; in Jos. Ant. xi.67 axpaQeos), one of the 
eunuchs of Ahasuerns (Esth. 45 [om. BRAL in v. 6], v. 9 [0] 


apxGaGaros [N*A]; v. 10). Marq. (Fund. 7) makes this the O. 
Pers. iu-karta*, ‘well-made.’ @ also inserts the name in 412 


(apxaðaios [A]), 13 (axbpabarov [X], om. A). 

HATCHET (W3, mreAexyc [BNR], securis}, Ps. 
746}. See AXE, 3. 

HATHACH (JD), Esth. 4s RV; AV HATACH (g.v. ). 

HATHATH (NN; aeae [BA], -e@ [L]), a Keniz- 
zite, 1 Ch. 413f. Probably the word is a fragment of 
*mmap (see MANAHATH), a variant to *nnyp (see MEONO- 
THA). The clan called nmap was Calebite (1 Ch. 2 54). 

T RK. G: 

HATIPHA (ND°DN [Aram.], ‘snatched’ ; at[e]ida 

[BNA], arovda [L], see Names, § 63) a family of Nethinimin the 


great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra254 (arovda [B))= 
Neh, 756; r Esd. 532 (arepa [BA]), EV Atipua. 


HATITA (NDOT, ' pointed ’?); at[e]Tta [BA], 
agi¢a [L]), a family of doorkeepers in the great post-exilic list (see 


Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra 242 (amra [B])= Neh. 7453 1 Esd. 528, TETA, 
RV ATETA (amra [A], B om.). 
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2. New theory. 


HATTIL 
HATTIL (Ym, arti [L]. The B'ne Hattil, 


a group of ‘Solomon’s servants’ (see NETHINIM) in the 
great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii, § 9); Ezra257 (areca [B], 
atrtA[A])= Neh. 759 (eynA [BX], ermA[A])=1 Esd. 534, Hasta, 
RV AGIA after GBA ayta. 

HATTUSH (WAN, arroyc [AL]; in Ch. yatroyce 


[B], yetr. [A], at. [L]). 

1. A descendant of David and son 1l of SHECANIAH [¢.v.]; he 
went up with Ezra (see Ezra i. § 2, ii. § 15 (1) £), Ezra 8 2 (rovs 
[B)=1 Esd. 829, Lerrus,2 RV Atrtus (B om.), cp r Ch. 322; 
priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra 1., § 7); (Neh. 


10 4 [5], rovs [BX*], arovs [N¢-4]); also appears among the ‘ priests 
and Levites,’ who went up with Zerubbabel [see Ezra ii., 


§ 6 4] (Neh, 122 [X63 (mE), om. BR*A)). 

2. b. HASHABNEIAH [g.z. Jin list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, 
§ ae Ezra ii., §§ 16 [1], 15 €), Neh. 310 (arov@ [BX], avrovs 
[A]). 

HAURAN (j210;* aypanfelitic [BAQ]; in v. 18 
WPANItic [A], Awpaneitic [B]), a region mentioned 
in connection with the ideal eastern border of Canaan 
in Ezek. 4716 18t. Of Hazar-enan (see HAZAR-HATTI- 
con) we learn that it was on the border of Hauran (v. 16), 
and more particularly that it was on the border between 
the territories of Hauran and Damascus (v. 18 ; see Co.'s 
text of Ezekiel), Furrer (ZDPV 8277.; cp Grove, 
Smith’s DB) places Hauran far away in the N. at 
Hawwdrin, between Sadad and Karyaién (Baed. ©) 405); 
but itis a false assumption of his that Hauran is de- 
scribed as N. of Damascus; it is the S. region that 
Ezekiel mentions first (cp v. 167, first Damascus, then 
Hamath). 

Nor is it safe to work upon an incorrect text. Verse 18 should 
be emended with Cornill so as torun thus, ‘And the east side; 
from Hazar-enan which lies on the border between Hauran and 
Damascus, the Jordan forms the border between Gilead and the 
land of Israel as far as the east sea, unto Tamar ; that is, the east 
side.’ 

If we adopt Cornill's emendation it becomes clear 
that Hauran is the district which still bears this name, 
with the addition of GOLAN (g.v.) which (the) Hauran 
adjoins. The name is also found in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions (Hamranu= Havranu, ÆB284; Havrina, 
KB 22:6), and in the Mishna (Résh hashdnah, 2 4). 

Elsewhere it has been suggested that J, and presumably also 
E, misunderstood the stories respecting the patriarchs which 
lay, written, before them, and misread ‘ Haran’ and (in Gen. 
2410) ‘ Nahor’ for ‘Hauran.’ The ‘city of Nahor,’ or rather 
‘of Hauran, will be some important place (Ashtaroth ?) in the 
district between Damascus and Gilead called Hauran. Possibly 


too ‘Aram-naharaim’ (EV ‘ Mesopotamia’) in Gen. 2410 was 
, misread by J for Aram-Hauran. See Haran, NAHOR. 


On the Auranitis of Roman times, see Schiirer, G/ V 
1354; on the modern Haurān see PALESTINE. 

; TK C: 

HAVEN represents, in EV, (1) 9M, 2664, Gen. 4913 
ete. (BM, ‘to enclose’). 

2. nino, mahdz, Ps. 107 30,f primarily ‘a large city’ 
(for Assyrian and Syriac usage see BDB, and cp exx. 
of Delitzsch and Payne Smith), but in a special context 
possibly ‘haven ' (see, however, below). 

3. Muńv Acts 27 8 12. 

It is doubtful, in view of the clearness of the Assyrian usage, 
whether prp can really mean ‘haven’ ; improbable too that this 


particular word would have been used in Ps.107. Cheyne 
(Ps.(2)), on these grounds, emends the text of v. 30 reading 
os Rind, “for a beach of ships’ (cp Gen. 49 13); 5M was written 
twice over, and the first An corrupted into inp. In Is. 23 ro 
Duhm and Cheyne read Thi for MD; but we are not obliged to 
render qn ‘haven.’ y 

On the harbours of Palestine, see MEDITERRANEAN, 
and on the terms of the Blessing of Zebulun (Gen. 4913) 


see ZEBULUN. 
HAVILAH( nonn, perhaps explained by the Hebrews 


‘sand-land'; cp 91M; ey(e)tAa(t) [BADEL] ; FEVILA 


1 Emending MT in accordance with || 1 Esd. 829 (see Be- 
Rys. ad loc.). 

2 ATTUS (AV Letrus) is from a reading Àarrovs, a scribe’s 
error which could have easily arisen in an uncial MS for arrovs. 


3 ‘The black land’ (so Wetzstein, see Del. Hod, 597), with 


reference to the basalt formation. 
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HAWK 


except Gen. 2rı HEVILATH}, a son of Cush, Gen. 107 
(P), 1Ch.1l9; of Joktan, Gen. 1029 (J), 1Ch.123 
(ey: [A]). The same name is given to a region 
bordered by the river Pishon (Gen. 211 J); but where 
the Pishon was, interpreters are by no means agreed 
(see PARADISE). ‘Twice again (if not thrice, for 
Cornill restores the name in Ezek. 2722, ‘Havilah, 
Sheba, and Raamah’), we find mention of Havilah. 
In Gen. 2518(J] the limits of the Ishmaelites are ‘from 
Havilah unto Shur,’ and a similar phrase describes the 
region within which the Amalekites were defeated, 1 S. 
157 (but here the text is disputed; see TELEM). The 
combination of all the data is difficult, and many critics 
have been led to distinguish several Havilahs. It would 
seem, however, that only absolute necessity would justify 
this, and it is perhaps safest to hold that Havilah is 
always the same region—of which sometimes one part, 
sometimes another, is specially referred to. Del. (Par. 
12 f. 57 F) E. Meyer (Gesch. d. Alt. 1224), identify 
with the NE. part of the Syrian desert; Glaser (Skizze, 
2323 7), with Central and NE. Arabia. See GOLD, 
ONYX, TOPAZ. 

Attempts to find an African Havilah (‘ABaAtrat, etc.) are 
therefore unnecessary, especially since the only other son of Cush 
in Gen. 107 who can be probably identified points to Arabia 


(viz. Raamah). It appears that P regarded all (non-Ishmaelite) 
Arabian tribes as connected with Africa. F. B. 


HAVVOTH-JAIR, AV, less correctly, HAVOTH-JAIR 
(VN NN, emayàeic iacip [BAFL]; in Ch. kwmai 


caeip [B*], k. acip [B>], x. 1apeip [A]. aywe 1aeip 
[L]; Auothiair, Jer. [OS@), 8914]). This was the name 
of certain towns (which arose out of tent-villages?) on 
the E. side of Gilead. An early tradition respecting 
them is given by JE in Nu. 323941. (v. 40 is an inter- 
polation); v. 4x éwavdets tanp [A)). 

Bu. thinks that this passage originally stood after Josh. 17 14- 
18 (R į. Sa. 87); but surely the colonisation described in it belongs 
to a later period (see Judg. 103 7). A geographical difficulty is 
caused by Dt. 314 (avw@ taeep [BAFL]) and Josh. 1330 (kopar 
ta[e]}uep [BAL], which localise the Havvoth-jair in Bashan instead 
of in Gilead. Apparently the writers identify them with 
the sixty fortresses (Dt.34 1K.413) in the former region—a 
mistake into which only late writers could have fallen. ‘ (Even) 
Bashan’ (J@37°NN) in Dt. 3 13 is evidently a redactional interpo- 
lation, and the reference to Havvoth-jair (EV ‘the towns of Jair’) 
in 1 K, 413 (om. BL., avw@ capecp [A])has been interpolated from 
Nu.324r. In the post-exilic passage 1Ch.223 (om. Pesh.) 
Geshur and Aram are said to have taken sixty cities (including 
twenty-three belonging to Jair). Such is the account generally 
given of the matter; but a closer inspection of the text of various 
passages referring to Gilead (where ‘ Gilead’ should probably be 
‘Salhad ’) leads to a more favourable view of the writers who 
localise the Havvoth-jair in Bashan, and to a comprehension 
of the otherwise dark passage, 1 Ch. 223, respecting the conquest 
of the Havvoth-jair by Geshur and Aram. See Jair, KENATH. 

See Kue. Her. 47; Di. Deut., and Bertholet, Deut., ad loc. ; 
Moore, Judges, 274.5 GASm., HG 551 n. 9. 


HAWK (Y), zēs, 1epaz [BNAFL]; ACCIPITER), men- 
tioned only in Lev.11x16 (om. A), Dt. l4r5 (AF in v. 
14), as one of the unclean birds, and in Job 3926 (see 


below). 

By the hawk no well-defined zoological species is meant ; the 
term may be used of any of the smaller diurnal birds of prey. 
These are common in Palestine, the commonest being perhaps 
the kestrel (Tinnunculus alaudarius) and the lesser kestrel (7. 
cenchris) Both were protected in Egypt as sacred birds. The 
hawk (in Eg. &%) was especially the sacred bird of Horus 
(the sun god) and it is the characteristic feature of solar deities 
in Egypt that they are hawk-headed. The association of the 
hawk with the sun is found outside Egypt. The Neo- Platonists 
connect the two, and in Od.15525 the hawk is called ‘the 
swift messenger of Phoebus.’ Such was their sanctity among 
the Egyptians, that they were kept in sacred groves in various 
places along the Nile, and when dead their bodies were em- 
balmed. ó 

In Job3926 the wés is described as stretching out its 
wings and flying to the south. This applies to the 
migratory habits of many of the smaller kinds, such as 
the lesser kestrel, which migrates to central and 
southern Africa for the winter (cp Thomson, ZB 326). 


ATE S ZSA 


1 Havvoth occurs only in this compound name. It isa legacy 
from the nomadic stage of Hebrew life (see GoVERNMENT, § 4). 
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HAWK, NIGHT 


HAWK, NIGHT (DYMA), Lev.1116. See NIGHT- 
HAWK. 
HAY. (1) WSO, &dsir; Prov. 2725 (RV mg. 


‘t grass’), Is.156 (RV ‘grass’), see Grass, 1; (2) xépros, 
x Cor. 312, 

HAZAEL (Nin, 2K. 88, etc., or ONMIN, 2 K. 89, 
etc., ‘God sees,’ § 32; aZaHAÀA [BAQL]; Ass. Hasa’ilu). 
Successor of BENHADAD I. (¢.v.) as king of Syria. 
Two great prophetic biographies referred to him. In 
1 K. 1915 Elijah is sent from Horeb to Damascus?! to 
anoint Hazael king over Syria; in v.17 f. Hazael’s 
victories over Israel are represented as the divine venge- 
ance upon Baal-worshippers. In 2 K. 87-15, however, we 
read that ‘ Esha came to Damascus,’ that he described 
the cruelties which Hazael would practise on the 
Israelites, and that when Hazael shrank in affected 
humility from the prospect (see Doc, § 3), he answered, 
‘Yahwé has showed me that thou shalt be king over 
Syria." It would seem that two different accounts were 
current, and that the redactor combined portions of 
each. Historically, it is not important to determine 
whether either or neither of these accounts is correct. 
What is important is the light which 2 K. 87-15 throws 
on the road which Hazael took to the throne. There 
is no reason to doubt the accuracy of this narrative as 
far as Hazael is concerned, and the natural impression 
of the reader is that it was not the sick king, but 
Hazael who ‘took the coverlet? (RV), and dipped it in 
water, and spread it on his face, so that he died.’ The 
opposite view is no doubt reconcilable with the letter of 
the narrative.? Probably the redactor has produced 
this indistinctness by the omission of some words, to 
make it more difficult to accuse Elisha of complicity in 
the deed. Who Hazael was, we are not told; but the 
expressions used by him in v. 13 seem to preclude the 
idea that he was the legitimate heir of Ben-hadad. He 
met the allied forces of Jehoram of Israel and Ahaziah 
of Judah at RAMOTH-GILEAD (2 K. 828f; 914/), 
and gained important successes against Jehu which are 
referred to elsewhere (Damascus, § 8). So great 
indeed was the stress of the affliction of Israel that it 
was not till the reign of Joash b. Jehoahaz, that the 
losses inflicted upon Israel by the Syrians were repaired. 
In the time of Amos the barbarities of Hazael were still 
fresh in the minds of men (Am. 13/). Hazael also 
came into conflict with SHALMANESER II. (¢.v.). 
Twice (842 and 839 B.c.) the Assyrian king says that 
he marched against him and defeated him. Shalman- 
eser does not, however, appear to have gained any 
permanent advantage, and he troubled Aram of 
Damascus no more. Thus Hazael was at liberty to 
extend his dominion, and this accounts for the notices 
in 2 K. 1032 1218 [17] 1322 of his successes against Jehu 
and Jehoahaz of Israel and Jehoash of Judah. Cp 
GATH, and (on 6"’s insertion in 2 K. 13 22) APHEK, 
3 (a), KıNGs, § 3 (2). Hazael’s successor was probably 
Mari (see BEN-HADAD II. ). T.K C 


HAZAIAH (NND, 'Yahwè sees’; ozle]ia [BNA], 
ogtov [L]), in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra ii., § 5 [6] § 15 [1] 2), Neh. 115. 

HAZAR-ADDAR (118 1311, errayAic apad [BAL]), 
a place on the S. border of Judah, Nu. 344.+ In the || 
passage, Josh. 153, it is called IN Addar (AV ADAR); 
but probably the HEZRON [g.v. i.] which occurs close 
by is a corruption of «sn (so Ges.-Buhl). Probably, 
too, adopting necessary emendations, the geographical 
statement in both passages is that the S. border of 


Judah went round by the S. of KADESH-BARNEA (‘Ain | 


KŅĶadiīs) and up to Hazar-jerahmeel (near ‘Ain Muwaileh), 
and then passed along Azmon (Jebel Helal and Jebel 


1 Read pons nuo) (cp ©), and cp KINGs, § 3. 
2 Read 27D (see Ben, § 3, n. 6). 
3 Cp Wi. Alttest. Unters. 64-66. 
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HAZARMAVETH 


Yelek), and so to the torrent of Misrim (the Wady el- 
‘Aris). Thus the frontier line went southward from 
‘Ain Kadis as far, perhaps, as the edge of the Tih 
plateau, and then made a circuit to the Jerahmeelite 
settlement near the sacred fountain (see BEER-LAHAI- 
ROI, JERAHMEEL), and to el-‘Aujeh (EN-RIMMON), 
where Palmer noticed strongly-embanked terraces which 
must once have been planted with fruit-trees, and thence 
by the Wady el-Abyad into the Wādy el-AriS. A less 
probable view is learnedly set forth by Wetzstein in Del. 
Gen.), 586-590. 

The two texts can hardly both be correct: some corruption 
must be assumed, One emendation is suggested above. Azmon 


(nosy) should probably be En-rimmon (2 T]'Y); p became y, 
and 4 fell out. It remains to read brono for «ax and for 
yprpa (the latter occurs in Josh. 153} (any represents bys. 


yprpn is more nearly complete; it comes from Seema by ordin- 
ary corruption and transposition.) TAEC 


HAZAR-ENAN (j3') $7, 'village (enclosure) of 
springs’ —-the second element is not Hebrew» but 
Aramaic ; in Ezek. ayAHC TOY ainal n) [BAQ], in Nu. 
apcenacim [B v. 9], -n [B v. 10], -cepn. [B3?>v. 9], 
acepNalelin [AFL v. 9, and Ba? v, 10]), is the ex- 
treme E. point of the ideal N. boundary of Canaan in 
Ezek. 4717 (where it is pry ayn, Hazar-Enon), 48: 
(ayAHc TOY dlAam [B], a T. anam [Q]), and also 
in Nu. 349 (cp v.10), a passage which belongs to the 
priestly narrative and depends on Ezekiel. Probably 
Hazar-enon ought also to be substituted for HAZAR- 
HATTICON (¢.v.) in Ezek. 4716. Its position is un- 
known; but, from the passages in Ezekiel where the 
territory of Damascus seems to be placed on the N. 
side of the border and excluded from Canaan, the 
conjectures which place it at Karyatén or some other 
point N. of Damascus appear to be illegitimate. 

Identifications must be precarious, whatever view be taken 
of the ideal northern frontier. Van Kasteren (Rev. bib., 30 f. 
(’95]) thinks of e/-//adr, to the E. of Bénids, near the road to 
Damascus. As Buhl points out, however (Geog. 67 240), the 
name would be still more appropriate for Banids itself (Bāniās 
not being the ancient Baal-gad). This may be only a plausible 
conjecture; but it acquires importance from its complete ccn- 
sistency with the description of the E. border in Nu, 3410-12; 
cp Ezek. 4718 and HAURAN. W. R. S.—T. K.C. 


HAZAR-GADDAH (173 5S7, § 105; cepei [B?], 
acepradAa [A], acap. [L]), a place on the Edomite 
border of Judah (Josh. 1527). Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
24535; 12728) identify ‘Gadda’ with a village in the 
extreme parts of the Daroma, overhanging the Dead Sea. 
More than one site agrees with this description (see Buhl, 
Geog. 185); but most probably Eusebius and Jerome 
are mistaken, and the village Hazar-gaddah lies nearer 
to Beer-sheba than to the Dead Sea. Cp the name 
Migdal-gad, and see HAZOR, 1 (end). T.K C 


HAZAR-HATTICON, RV HAZER-HATTICON (OXY 
DAI — i.e., ‘the middle village’; ayAH TOY CAYNAN 
[B], eynan Kal TOY eynan [A], om. ayàn [Q*], 
aYAAl TOY O1XWN [Q™]), on the ideal N. frontier 
of Canaan (Ezek. 47 16). 

It is probable, both on external grounds and on the evidence 
of ©, that we should read Hazar-enon (pay for pan (so Sm., 
Co.). Van Kasteren’s attempted identification (Rev. Bibl., '95, 
p. 30) is therefore needless. oe HAZAR-ENAN. 

HAZARMAVETH (N)'D7$0, $105; Sab. NAMYN ; 
in Gen. acapmw6 [A4], capmwé [A*], caħuwv [E], 
acapamwe@ [L]; in Ch. apamweé [A], om. B, 
ACEPMWO [L]); the eponym of an Arabian clan, called 
son of JOKTAN (g.v.); Gen. 1026, 1 Ch. lof. The 
name (which cccurs in Sabzean, see above) represents 
the mod. Hadramaut (or Hadramiit), the name of a 
broad valley running for 100 m. or more parallel to the 
coast, by which the valleys of the high Arabian table- 
land discharge their not abundant supply of water into 
the sea at Saihut.! A similar name occurs in Asia 
Minor (ADRAMYTTIUM) ; the final syllable was probably 

1 Bent, Southern Arabia, 71 [1900]. 
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HAZAR-SHUAL 


-moth or -muth (cp AZMAVETH). The modern district 
is less extensive than the ancient. The kings of Hadra- 
maut have left inscriptions which Glaser has lately dis- 
covered. 

According to Strabo (xvi. 42), the xatpaywrirat were one of the 
four chief tribes dwelling in southern Arabia (their capital was 


Sabata or Sabatas (the SaBTAH of v. 7). See Glaser, Skizze, 
220, 423 7% ; Hommel, AHT, 77/7, 80 etc., and cp BDB. 


Here dwelt the people who in v. 7 are called SABTAH 
[g.v.]. 

HAZAR-SHUAL ỌYNİ INN, § 105), a city, on the 
extreme southern horder of Judah, assigned to Simeon: Josh. 15 
28 (xoàagewàa [BL], asaprovàa [A]); Josh. 193 (aprwàa [B], 
aepoovaa [A], a[ga]proàa [L]); 1Ch.428 (eoņpeovàaß [B], 
egepoovad [A], ageprawð (L]); Neh. 1127 (om. BN*A, ereproaà 
[xc 2 mE], avepowad [L)). 

It is very probably identical with the bane, ASAREEL 
of 1 Ch. 416, and eseAwy, the brother of ‘Ir-nahash’ 
(Beer-sheba), @ 1 Ch. 412. Conder identifies with the 
ruin Sa'weh, on a hill E. of Beersheba. But the name 
is almost certainly a Hebraised form of Ar. siyd/, a 
kind of acacia tree, which grows in Arabia (see Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 291). Cp SHITTAH-TREE, TRC 

HAZAR-SUSAH (NDD 337), Josh. 19st; cap- 
coycein [B], acepcoycim [A], alca] pcoycin [L]), 
also called Hazar-Susim (®© in Josh.; and MT. 
1Ch.43rt, DDD "N; Hmicycecopam? [B*], 
HMICYCWC opam [B®], Hmicyewcim [A HMICY 
points to a reading -yn]), acepcoyct [L], where a 
Simeonite village. The name apparently means ‘station 
of a mare.’ But this is an early editor’s guess, not a 
record of Solomon's importation of horses (cp MARCA- 
BOTH). Possibly a corruption of my ayn, Haser ‘aziz, 
‘strong enclosure.’ Kephar ‘Aziz was a place in the 
province of Idumzea where R. Ishmael, a contemporary 
of R. ‘Akiba, resided (Neub. Géogr. 117). T. K.C. 


HAZAZON-TAMAR, RV, AV HAZEZON-TAMAR 
(3A PSSM [in Ch. PSSM], § 103; acacan Oamap 
[BAL], in Ch. acam Oamapa [B], aNacaN OamapP 
[A]; ASASONTHAMAR), mentioned as inhabited by 
Amorites, and as conquered by Chedorlaomer, together 
with the region of the Amalekites, after he had come 
to Kadesh, Gen. 147. In 2 Ch. 202 it is identified 
with En-gedi, which was probably suggested by the 
meaning of Tamar (date-palm), En-gedi having been 
famous for its palms. But the situation of En-gedi 
does not suit. Hence Knobel thought of the important 
site called Thamaro or Thamara, and identified by 
some with Kurnub, NE. of ‘Ain Kadis (see TAMAR) ; 
but palms, we may be sure, have never grown at 
Kurnub. There must be a corruption in the text, 
which in so ill-preserved a narrative need not surprise 
us. Probably we should read for ‘{the Amorites that 
dwelt) in Hazazon-tamar’ ‘(the Amorites that dwelt) 
in the land of Misrim,' msp Prez? 

In truth, it is difficult to see how the N. Arabian land of 
Musri (see Mizraim, § 26) could have been passed over, The 
neighbourhood of Kadesh and Jerahmeel are probably thought 
of. In 1 Ch, 202 the note ‘that is, En-gedi’ may fairly be 
taken as a gloss, and ‘ Hazazon-tamar' be explained as a con- 


ventional expression for the country S. of Judza, derived from 
Gen. 147 in its already corrupt form. TRE 


HAZEL aa, Gen. 3037+). This very interesting tree- 
name (Zuz) is wrongly rendered. 
_ Note (1) that the scene of the narrative in Gen. 3031-43 is laid 
in Haran, whereas the hazel-tree is said not to grow in this 
region, and (2) that this tree is also not known in S. Palestine, 
to which the author of the narrative (J) belongs. 


The fact that in Syr. and Ar. the cognate word means 
‘almond-tree,' strongly favours RV's rendering ALMOND 
(g.v.), which is also given by Vg. (amygdalinas) and 
is not inconsistent with the xapvivny of GAP“, xdpvov 
being a general term. nb may be a foreign word ; the 


1 omop'sn; a simple transposition. 
2 paxa became yna; psn was corrupted into soms (n= 
n). For an analogous corruption see Ps. 1204 (Che. Ps2). 
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HAZOR 


proper Heb. term for ‘almond’ is pg. 
no. 319; Celsius, 1253/. 

HAZELELPONI, RV Hazzelelponi (‘1nSS3z ; 
ECHAEBBWN [B], ecHAAEA@WN [A], aceAapwnen 
[L]), sister of JEZREEL, ISHMA, and IpBAsH [gg.v.] 
(1 Ch.43). 

One of the oddest names in Chronicles, mentioned in con- 
nection with (the Judahite) Jezreel, Etam, and (probably) Hur 
b. Judah (r Ch. 43). Olshausen (Lehrd. d. hebr. Spr. 618) 
explains, ‘Give shade, thon who lookest upon me’; Curtis (in 
Hastings, DB 2128 a) ‘the Zelelponites.’ Neither view com- 
mends itself. 33m (Aon?) is a duplication of y3 (genu) in bys 
(Penuel) which follows: $$yx is miswritten for $yx$n, Halasel, 
the true original of xby3 BEZALEEL [g.v.]. Possibly Halasel 
is the full name of %20 Halusa (better known to us as ZIKLAG). 


The name would correspond to Jerahmeel (see REHOBOTH, 
JERAHMEEL). T. K. C. 


_ HAZER-HATTICON, or ‘the middle Hazer’ (130 
MDAT), Ezek. 4716 RV, AV HAZAR-HATTICON [g.v.]. 


HAZERIM (D'N, acHà wa [B], acopwoe [AFL]), 
AV's mistake, derived from ©, for ‘ villages’ (so RV 
Dt.223). See AVVIM. 


HAZEROTH (NDNYJ; acnpwe [BAFL]; in Dt. 
jx translated ayAwn [BAFL]), an unknown locality 
mentioned in Nu. 1135 1216 8317 f. Dt. Ir. See 
WANDERING, § 7. 


HAZEZON-TAMAR (9M {SS8M) Gen. 147 AV, 
RV HAZAZON-TAMAR. 


HAZIEL (NID, § 32 prob. =JAHAZIEL [g.v.], ‘El 
sees’; eletHA [B], azinA [AL]), a Gershonite Levite, 
temp. David (1 Ch. 239). 


HAZO (0, azay [ADL]), Nahor's fifth son (Gen. 
2222). The name resembles Ass. Hazū (=W), which 


was a mountain region of volcanic conical hills (so Fr. 
Del.) in N. Arabia (XB 2131). See Buz. 

HAZOR (3M; acwp[BAFL]; 4sor), like HEZRON 
(g.v.), is a name corresponding, probably, not to the 
Ar. Aisar (‘fort’) but to azira (‘sheep-fold,’ cp 
CATTLE, § 6 n. 5), an enclosure of thorny branches or of 
The name Hazor or Hazar occurs frequently 
as a place-name in the pastoral Negeb, the region of 
the ‘ Hezronites'—nomads who dwelt within such en- 
closures (cp HEZRON). The phrase ‘the kingdoms of 
Hazor’ (Jer. 49 28 30 33; 7 ath [BNAQ]) is a collec- 
tive term for the region of the settled Arabs in the S. 
or E. of Palestine (cp Jer. 2534 Is. 4211); cp the Ar. 
hadir used (in the plur.) of the settled Arabs living in 
towns and villages as contrasted with the purely nomad 
Arabs (cp Rob. BR 1305 and Doughty, Ar. Des. 1274). 

1. The Hazor of king JABIN (g.v.) lay near the 
waters of Merom, not far from Kedesh (Jos. 11 and [@® 
acou, ©L acawp] 1219 Judg. 42 17 1 S. 129; awp, -pos 
Jos. Ant. v. 5 xı xiii. 56 /.). Its identification is doubt- 
ful. Wilson and Guérin think of the Zell Harreh, 
SE. of Kedesh, where there are extensive rnins. Condcr 
and others prefer Jebel Hadireh (‘ Mt. of the sheep-fold’ ; 
cp the plain Merj-Hadireh), a little to the W. of Déshin, 
about three quarters of an hour S. from Kedesh (ep 
Baed., 262). On the whole, Robinson's identification 
with the Tell Khureibeh, 1680 ft. above sea-level, 
24 m. S. from Kedesh, seems the most suitable; but 
no ruins have as yet been discovered there. 

As Audara (-rų) it seems to he mentioned on the old 
Egyptian lists of Thotmes and the papyrus Anastasi (WMM 
As. u. Eur. 173), and its importance in the fovrteenth century 
is perhaps revealed by the Amarna Tablets, where the king of 
Hasiira or Hazura is mentioned several times; it had smaller 
dependent towns, and its king is mentioned with the king of 
Sidon (from which Petrie infers that a Hazor 11 m. SE. of Tyre 
is meant).1 

In Jos. 1936 (P) Hazor appears as a ‘fenced’ city 
and is allotted to Naphtali. Its inhabitants were 
carried off by Tiglath-pileser (2 K. 1529). It is 

1 Syria and Egypt, 94 173- 
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HAZOR-HADATTAH 


mentioned in 1 Macc, 1167 (AV Nasor, vacwp [VA], 
agwp [N]) and is the ASER, RV ASHER, of Tob. 12 
(aonp [BA] asenp [N]). 

Whether the Hazor fortified by Solomon was really 

the northern ong seems doubtful (1 K. 9x5 om. BL, esep 
[A]; in 1023, ascoup [B], -6 [L], om. A; HESER [Vg.]). 
Although followed by Megiddo its mention with Gezer and 
localities in theneighbourhood of Jerusalem doesnot inspire 
confidence, and both Jer. and Eus. (OS® 9710, assure; 
227 34 agcoup) actually locate it in Judah. This position 
seems more natural, and in 6's addition to 1 K. 2 (352 
ascovp [BA], acvovd [L]) Hazor and the other places are 
followed immediately by Beth-horon and Baalath. 
Which Hazor is meant, however, is uncertain. Jer. 
and Eus. speak of a Judæan Aser (OS®) 9219 22093) 
between Ashkelon and Ashdod; and an Asor on the 
borders of the former is by them (erroneously ?) identi- 
fied with HAzoR-HADATTAH. Perhaps Solomon's 
Hazor is the same as no. 3 below. Megiddo seems to 
be a corruption! of MIGDAL-GAD [¢.v.], unless for 
‘Hazor, Megiddo,’ we should read HAZAR-GADDAH 
g.v. }.? 
g locality in Benjamin mentioned between Ana- 
niah (Beit Hanina?) and Ramah (Neh. 1133 N° mg. inf. L, 
om. BN*A). One might plausibly identify it with the 
ruins of Hazzūr near Beit Hanina (PEFM iii. 8114). 
The mention of Zeboim, however, between Hadid and 
Neballat (v. 34) makes it possible that Hazor may 
mean BAAL-HAZOR (‘isn bya 2 S. 1323 Bartagwp [B], 
BedXa. [A], Baser. [L]), which in its turn is defined 
as being ‘ beside EPHRAIM’ [g.v., ii.]. This is Zed/ 
‘Asur—a hill x hour NE. from Bethel (which place is 
mentioned in Neh. 1131)—and lies ENE. of Jifna (ż.e. 
OPHNi); ep Buhl, Pal. 177. See Esora. 

3. Atown in the Negeb of Judah mentioned between 
Kedesh and Ithnan (Josh. 1523 acop [twvatv] [B], acwp 
[L.], om. A); Buhl (Zc. 182) identifies with Hudére, E. 
from Hebron and NE. from Main. Cp below. 

4. Another Hazor, alternatively called jasn nip 
(KERIOTH-HEZRON, RV; AV read as two) is enumerated 
in the same group (Josh. 1525 móħeis acepwv [B], dds 
-u [A], méXets espwu [L]) and is identified by Buhl with 


mod. Karyatén S. of Ma'in, the place whence Judas per- . 


haps derived his designation ‘ Iscariot’ (but see JUDAS). 

The modern form of Hazor survives inthe Negeb in the forms 
Hadira,a mount S. of Kurnuh, and a well, el-Huderd, in et-Tih 
(cp Rob. BR 1223). See Hazor-HADATTAH. S AG: 

HAZOR-HADATTAH (so RV; AMIN VSN, —i.e. 
[Aram.] 'New Hazor,’ acwp THN KAaAINHN [L; 
om. BA], 4s0R Nova [Vg.]), a place on the Edomite 
border of Judah (Josh. 1525). 

‘An Aramaic adjective, however, in this region is so strange 
that the reading must be questioned ' (Di.). annn is probably a 
miswritten form of nip which follows; Hadattah should be 
omitted. AV gives, ‘And Hazor, Hadattah.’ Eus. and Jer. 
(OS 21731 908) place this Hazor too far N., viz., on the borders 
of Ashkelon, towards the E. See HAZOR, 1. TRECE 


HAZZELELPONI ('Ň3%bY7), 1 Ch. 43 RV. AV 
H AZELELPONI. 


HEAD is the equivalent in OT of WN, 70X, and in 
Aram. parts of Dan. of UN], 7’, and in NT of 
KEdaAn. In 1 Ch.1010 EV also gives ‘head’ for 
nbada, gulgdleth. This passage furnishes a good starting- 
point for our survey of some of the ideas connected by 
the Hebrews with the head. nbb: (gu/gdleth) does not 
really mean ‘head.’ The Chronicler misunderstood 
1S. 3110. 

The first part of the verse, relative to Saul’s armour, is a 
parenthesis, and probably a gloss, Lut seemed to the Chronicler 


to be the beginning of a statement respecting the trophies carried 
off by the Philistines, If this view was correct there was no 


1 Ina K. 915(10 23) the readings are paydw [A], paĉtav [B] (cp 
medam, OS?) 14034), payeddw [L]; in 235 payaw [B}, -8w [AL]. 

2 A possible connection with MAKKEDAH may also be 
suggested. 
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HEAD 


choice but to emend m3 ‘his body’ into imdapa ‘his skull,’ 
in spite of the fact that, according to usage, it was not merely 
the skull, but the whole head of an enemy, that was the victor’s 
trophy. 

A critical translation of Chronicles would therefore 
have to render, in 1 Ch. 1010, ‘and they stuck up his skull 
in the house of Dagon.’ Why the head was chosen as a 
trophy (Judg. 725 1S.175457 31 9 2 S. 47 2021f. 2K. 
1067) may at first seem to need no investigation; 
was not the severed head a convincing proof of death? 
It may have become no more than this when the grim 
narrative in 2 K. 106. was written. When, however, 
we read of the Australians that one of the trophies 
which they carry home after killing an enemy is the 
kidney fat, and that this is kept by the assassin to lubricate 
himself, because he thinks that thus he aequires the 
strength of his victim,? we begin to suspect that there is 
something more than we at first supposed in the custom 
of decapitating a dead enemy. What is it, then? It 
is the idea that the head is a special seat of life (which 
accounts for the phrase 'to swear by the head,’ Mt. 
536). Hence among the Iranians the head of a victim 
was dedicated to Haoma, in order that the life, 
represented by the head, might return to its divine giver. 
That was not indeed the usage of the Egyptians or 
of the Hebrews. Yet both peoples had a reverence 
for the head. ‘There are twenty-two vessels in the 
head which draw the spirits into it, and send them 
thence to all parts of the body,’ is theassertion of the 
Ebers Papyrus (Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 216), and shows 
what the feeling of the Egyptians was. 

It is true Herodotus (2 39, quoted by WRS, Red. Sem. (2) 379) 
states that the head of a sacrificial victim was not offered on the 
altar, but sold to Greek traders, or thrown into the Nile; but 
this is opposed to the clear evidence of the Egyptian monu- 
ments.2 

The Hebrews, too, doubtless offered the head, among 
the other chief parts of the body, upon the altar, and 
there is considerable improbability (see Dove's DUNG, 
col. 1130) in the statement in the MT of 2 K. 625 that 
heads of asses were eaten during a great famine in 
Samaria,—first, because ass's flesh was forbidden food, 
and next, because the dried head of any animal being 
used by the Semites as an amulet, it was not natural 
for them to eat the head.” (The eating of the head of 
the paschal lamb was an exception.) It is also probable 
that there is a sense of the sacredness of the head in the 
statement of 18.1754 and 1Ch.1010 respecting the 
head of Goliath and the skull of Saul respectively. Inthe 
former passage the MT tells us that David took the head 
of the Philistine and brought it to Jerusalem (nben7'), 
but this anachronism is probably an error of the scribes 
(Che. £xp.7.10522 ['99]); the true reading is to 
‘Saul’ (hyb). Saul who had not stirred from his 


place could not regard the head of Goliath as a trophy ; 
but he may have valued it greatly as a supernatural 
guardian or amulet. And so in 1Ch.10x10 even the 
Chronicler feels that the skull (representing the head) 
of Saul may well have been affixed as a sacred object 
to the wall of a Philistine temple. Possibly we may 
connect his statement with the view certainly held in 
Talmudic times that a mummified human head 
(téraphim) or even a human skull (b), could give 
the knowledge of the future.4 

Among the various idioms in which the head finds a place a 
few may be mentioned. 

(1) To ‘lift up the head,’ when spoken of another, most 
naturally means ‘to raise to honour’ (see ¢.g. Gen. 40 13 2 K.25, 
27). In Gen. 4019, however, it means ‘to lake off the head’ 
asa punishment. It is one of those plays on words in which 
Hebrew writers delight. 

(2) Yahwé ‘will take away thy master from thy head '(2 K. 23 5 
EV) alludes to the customary position of pupils at the feet of their 
teacher (cp Acts 22 3). 


1 WRS Rel. Sem. (2) 380. 

2 See Rawlinson, Herodotus, 271. 

3 WRS Rel. Sem. (2), 381. 

4 For the references see Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud. 26607; 
Selden, De Dis Syris, 59; Levy, NITIV B, s.v. 
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(3) ‘They shoot out the lip, they shake the head ’ (Ps.22 7 [8]) 
may strike us asa strange combination of phrases. With the 
Hebrews, however, shaking the head is asign of mockery (cp 
Ps, 4414 [15], 2K. 19 21), though it may also be a gesture of 
sympathy (Job 164). 

(4) ‘ Thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head’ (Prov. 25 22) 
would most naturally mean, ‘ Thou shalt take vengeance upon 
him by destroying him’! (Gen. 19 24, Ps. 11 6 [7]). Of course, 
this does not suit the context, nor can ppn mean anything but 
‘fetch,’ or ‘carry away.’ Hence the text must be out of order. 
Read, ‘ for (so) thou wilt quench coals of fire’? (że. evil passions, 
Ecclus. 810). Certainly the reference to the head can be well 
spared; the ethical gain is considerable. i b 

Ina Zend scripture we read, after an exhortation to charity 
on the ground that the Law begs for charity in the person of 
thy brethren who beg for bread, ‘Ever will that bread be 
burning coal upon thy head’ (Vistasp Yast, 36, in [Oxford] 
Zendavesta, part ii., by Darmesteter, 338). The ‘burning 
coal on the head’ seems to be a figurative expression for the 
vengeance imprecated on him who refuses the bread of alms. 
If so, it suggests what the MT of Prov. 2522a ought to mean. 
On the phrase ‘to cover the head,’ etc. (in mourning), see 
MOURNING. T. K, C. 


HEADBAND. For (1) DWP, 4ikwrim, Is. 320 AV 


(RV (‘sashes’); see GIRDLE, 4; and for (2) BN, dphér, x K. 
20 38 4x RV (AV ‘ ashes’), see TURBAN, 2. 


HEADTIRE. 1. RV for ny3, migha'ah, the 
priestly ‘bonnet’ of AV (Ex. 2840 etc.). See Mitre,1. 2. RV 
for ON, Zë ér, in Is.320 (AV ‘bonnet ’), Ezek. 2417 (AV ‘ tire’). 
See TURBAN, 2. 3. EV for xiSapts, 1 Esd.36; see Crown. 


HEART (ab or 13>, on the distribution of which re- 
spectively in OT writings see Briggs, Kohut Memorial 
Studies, 94-105 ('97); KapAta).2 There are some 
interesting varieties in the biblical use of the term ‘ heart.’ 
Primarily the heart is the seat and principle of vitality, 
for ‘the life of the flesh is in the blood’ (Lev. 1711), and 


the receptacle of the blood is the heart. 

Hence the expressions, ‘let your heart live’ (Ps. 22 26 [27]); 
‘it reaches to thy heart ' (Jer. 418; cpv. 10 ‘to the soul’); ‘the 
whole heart is faint’ (Is. 15). 


‘Heart’ and ‘flesh’ (ax) combined designate the 


whole inner and outer man (as in Ass. ru and bbu); 
see Ps. 169 7326 (cp ESCHATOLOGY); and for ‘heart’ 
in the sense of ‘inner man’ note the phrase so frequent 
in Dt. (e.g., 429), ‘with all the heart and with all the 
soul. 

More special meanings are the following :— 

(a) The seat of the appetites, emotions, and passions ; see, 
£.g., Ps, 10415 Dt. 1961 K. 838 ls. 3029. 

(6) Mind, intellect, purpose, memory; so ‘men of heart’= 
‘men of understanding,’ Job 34 ro 34 ; ‘all the wickedness which 
thine heart (=thy mind) 1s privy to,’ x K. 244 EV; ‘ wisdom and 
understanding exceeding much, and largeness of heart,’ 1 K. 4 29 
EV; ‘it is in his heart (^e. purpose) to destroy,’ Is. 107; ‘the 
heart (purpose) of Pharaoh was changed,’ Ex. 145; ‘ David laid 
up these words in his heart,’ ze. in his memory, 1 S. 2112 (cp 
Lk. 21951). So Ps. 31 12 [13], ‘a dead man out of heart’ would 
mean ‘a dead man, forgotten,’ if the Hebrew text were correct. 

(c) Consciousness, conscience, character. So Prov. 1410 (a 
fine passage even in EV; but ‘intermeddleth with its joy’ strikes 
a false note, for even a stranger feels some sympathy with simple 
human joys), where read— 

A heart that feels its deep vexation 
Cannot intermingle with the joy of a stranger.4 


Hitzig would give the sense of ‘consciousness’ to the word 
‘heart’ in the well-known phrase ‘a clean heart,’ Ps. 51 10 [12]. 
He supports this by a reference to Prov. 22 11a; aclear conscious- 
ness—z.é., a joyous temper—would then be the boon sought for by 
the speaker. But the reference is not tenable, for in the passage 
referred to ®© enable’ us to restore an all-important word which 
has been lost—viz., ‘Yahwé.’ A human king may be partial to 
joyous-hearted subjects, but Yahwé loves those whose conscience, 
or moral character, is spotless; ayamg Kuptos datas kapdias. 


As to Ps. 5110 [r2], the true sense of this religiously 
1 Toy (Prov. 468) still adheres to the traditional view that the 


pang of contrition is meant. But what unsophisticated Jewish 
reader could so have interpreted the words? 


2 a330 any yoon a. 

3 Lazarus (Ethik d. Judenthums {'98], 231) notes that Talm. 
XI? has a narrower reference than the biblical 32, and desig- 
nates the inward disposition as distinguished from external acts. 

4 In 4 read, with Chajes, ayn! xb % nnne. Deep sorrow 
incapacitates a man for sympathy with the joys of others. 
Frankenberg reads ìi (®© wppis) for VW; but the result is not 
simple enough for a proverb. 
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important passage is shown by Ezek. 1119 f. 1831 8626 f., 
where ‘a new heart,’ or ‘a heart of flesh,’ is the organ 
of that new life which Israel is to lead in the ideal age. 
A ‘clean heart’ is therefore ‘a pure conscience and 
character.’ The consciousness of being free from guilt 
had often been possessed by the early Israelites tem- 
porarily as a consequence of the due performance of 
ritual forms; but the future Israelites would possess 
it permanently, because they would have a moral organ 
which would guard them against displeasing their 
righteous and holy God. 

Such a ‘clean heart’ is otherwise described as a ‘steadfast 
spirit’ (RVmg-; cp Ps. 788 37, EV ‘aright spirit’) by which the 
Psalmist must mean ‘a steady impulse towards all that is good.’ 
For the sense of ‘conscience’ see also Job 276, EV ‘my heart 
doth not reproach me’ (?), and especially 1 K. 838 where EV’s 
rendering, ‘every man the plague of his own heart,’ should 
rather be ‘every man a stroke in (lit. of) his own conscience.’ 
The idea is that God not only strikes the body or the possessions 
of a sinner, but forcibly touches his heart, or conscience, with 
conviction of sin (see Klo., Ki.). 

In the books admitted into the Heb. canon (for the 
Apocrypha cp Wisd. 711 Ecclus. 4218 [N]) @ has the 
proper Greek term for conscience, guveldnats, only once 
—viz. in Eccles. 1020, where the Hebrew text has the 
late word yrp.} It is, however, common in NT, though 
it occurs only once in the Gospels (Jn. 89 in a disputed 
section). For the sense of ‘ character,’ see also Jer. 123, 
‘Thou hast tried my heart’; Ps. 79 [10] 1 Thess. 24. 

Here we find ourselves on the line of progress to NT 
religion. The Pauline epistles give the heart a central 
position in the moral nature of man. It has the power 
of immediate perception of the spiritual truths revealed 
by God’s spirit. God, we are told, has shone in the 
hearts of Christians to give the light of the knowledge 
of the divine glory (2 Cor. 46); we even meet with the 
strange expression ‘the eyes of your heart’ (Eph. 118). 
Here the ‘heart’ is in fact almost a Hebraistic synonym 
for that ‘reason’ or ‘understanding’ (voids or dedvoia) 
which is the responsive element in man to the divine 
spirit (cp GNosis, § 5). The germ of this representa- 
tion, however, is to be found in the teaching of Jesus. 
‘ Happy are the pure in heart, for they will see God’ 
(Mt. 58). Indeed, the entire Sermon on the Mount im- 
presses the necessity of keeping the ‘ heart’ pure and in 
constant contact with God and with heavenly things as 
the condition of pure morality. This again is but the 
clearer expression of the OT view that it is affinity 
of character that brings a man near to God; and that 
the moral and spiritual life which produces character is 
seated in the innermost part of man—v.e., in his 
‘heart.’ TaK. C 


HEARTH. For (1) NN, ‘dh (ecyapa; arula), Jer. 
36 22/.; (2) ÙD, kiyydr, Zech. 126 RV ‘pan (of fire)’ (8aAds, 
caminum); (3) ÀD, moked, Ps.1023[4] (bpvyvov, cremium, 
ie., dry wood), RV ‘firebrand’; plur. pin, sdkedé, Is. 
33 14, EV ‘ burnings,’ see Coat, § 3. 

Lev. 69 [2] is difficult (see below); RV ‘on the hearth,’ RVmg. 
‘on its firewood’; neither is right. The small p proceeds from 
an ancient corrector (cp the small y in 1s. 4414) and (as in Is. 
łc.) is conjectural. Read apardy, ‘on the fire’ (see 4); the 
letters npn were accidently misarranged as Apr and a 
corrector changed + into p (suggested by SS). 

4. TWP, yakad, Is. 3014 (GBRACT om., al. [see Field] 
kavotpa, incendium); ‘the fire burning on the hearth.” 

On the ‘hearth of God,’ Is. 291 (RVmg.), see ALTAR, ARIEL 3 


on the ‘cakes upon the hearth’ of Gen. 186 see BREAD, § 2 (a); 
on the ‘hearthstones’ of Ezek. 4043 (AV™g-) see Hook, 7. 


HEATH, RVs: ‘tamarisk’ (‘a7'dr, YW 7? arpio- 
MYPIKH> Jer. 176 486t). The Heb. word may be con- 
nected with „ny, signifying nakedness, and so point to 
the stunted appearance of the plant (see below). 


l yop, however, in Eccles., /.c., is probably corrupt ; Perles 
reads 4¥D3, ‘on thy couch.’ 

2 The same form occurs as an adj. =‘ naked’ in Ps. 102 17 [18]; 
but cp Che. Ps.(?) 
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The form ‘éré'ér, Ii in Jer. 486—for which @BNAQ read 
Wy (implied in dvos dypios)—is most naturally explained as a 
‘broken plural’ of ‘ar‘drl (Hitz. Jes. 201, Lag. Sem. 130); 
Barth’s view of it as a sing. adjectival form (WB 160) is less 
likely. ‘Tamarisk’ is the rendering of @BNAQ in Jer.176 
(aypropupixy [BXAQ]), of Aq. in Jer.176 (in 486 uvpixn) and 
of Vg.; Tg. hasin the former place xpva)ay=oxdAvpos, ‘edible 
thistle,’ but in the other takes ‘érd'ér to be a proper name (so 
Sym. aponp); Pesh. simply renders by ‘root’ in both places. 

The plant intended is almost certainly a juniper, as 
that is the meaning of Ar. ‘a7‘d7, and the most likely 
sort is, according to Tristram (WVHB 358), the Juni- 
perus Sabina L., or Savin. This tree abounds on the 
rocks above Petra, where as Robinson (BA 2506) says, 
it grows to the height of 10 or 15 feet, and hangs upon 
the rocks even to the summit of the cliffs and needles. 

‘Its gloomy stunted appearance, with its scale-like leaves 
pressed close to its gnarled stem, and cropped close by the wild 
goals, gives great force to the contrast suggested by the 

rophet.’ Tristram adds, ‘There is no true heath in Palestine 
5 of the Lower Lebanon.’ Hooker states that this particular 
plant is still called ‘ærʻaær by the Arabs. See also AROER. 

[The ‘ar‘ar, or juniper, has been found in 1S. 2019 f 41, 
(crit. emend.), where David is said to have sat down beside 
a juniper tree, while Jonathan shot arrows at three prominent 
rocks near. The passage gains in picturesqueness. (A93 DST 
in v. 20 should be Ds; mIs was originally Os, and intended 
as a correction of pyn; see Che. Crit. Bib. and cp EzeL.)] 

N. M. 


HEATHEN (0°13; e@NH). The rendering is plainly 
wrong in AV of Lev. 2544 2645, but is admissible when 
goyim or ëv is used of nations whose religion is 
neither Jewish, nor Jewish-Christian, nor Christian, 
with consciousness of this fact. 

Cp Sanderson (1627), ‘Abimelech, an heathen-man, who had 
not the knowledge of the true God of heaven to direct him’; 
Caxton, Pref. to Malory’s Arthur (1485), ‘in al places crysten 
and hethen.’ Possibly the Gothic original of ‘heathen’ may be 
traced to Armenian /Acf‘anos, an adaptation of Gk. €@vos, though 
the stem-vowel seems to have been assimilated to Gothic arp: 
‘heath’ (Murray, New Eng. Dict.). 

HEAVEN. On the various Hebrew conceptions of a 
heaven as the abode of supernatural beings and (later) 
of the risen dead, see ESCHATOLOGY, and cp EARTII 
AND WORLD, EARTH [FOUR QUARTERS], PARADISE, 


The usual Hebrew term is D29 (plur., not dual ; © ovpavés), 


but ‘heaven’ is used also by AV to render babs Ps. 77 18 [19] 
(RV, whirlwind,’ see Winns), and POY Ps. 896 [7] 37 [38] 
(RV ‘sky’). Inthe NT hesides oùpavós and èmovpávios the 
only feature which calls for remark is the reference to a belief in 
a plurality of heavens (rà èrovpávıa, Eph. 13 20 26 810, etc.), 
probably due to Persian influence; see especially Charles, 
Secrets of Enoch, xxx-x\vii. 

HEAVENLY BODIES (ctoiyeia), 
RV"s- See ELEMENTS, § 2. 


HEAVE OFFERING (NYNA, DIF; apaipema ; 
primitie ; Fx. 2927, etc.). See SACRIFICE, and cp 
TAXATION AND TRIBUTE. 


HEBEL (53M), Josh. 1929 RV™@ See AHLAB, n. 


HEBER (137, but 92M in Nu. 2645; yaBep [BAL] ; 
see NAMES, § 70). 

x. The husband of JAEL (¢.v.), and head of a Kenite 
sept which separated from the main body of the tribe 
(see KENITEs), and in the course of its nomadic wander- 
ings went as far north as a certain sacred tree near 
Kedesh (see ZAANAIM, THE PLAIN OF); Judg. 411 (of 
mwAnotov [B]) 1721. In Judg. 524 (xaħeß [A]) he has 
been introduced by a glossator. WMM (As. u. Eur. 
174, Cp 193) connects yp with Xina, mentioned in the 
Pap. Anastasi, and apparently situated E. of Megiddo 
(sce Jensen, ZA 103557, and cp AMALEK). Thus 
there is an apparent coincidence between Heber of 
Kina, and the eponym of the neighbouring tribe of 


Asher (see 2 below). See ENGANNIM, JETHRO. 


2. The eponym of an Asherite clan; Gen. 4617 (P) (xoßwp 
[A], -Boà [D], -Bop [L]); Nu. 2645 (yof8ea [BAFL]); and 1 Ch. 


See GENTILE, § 2. 


2 Pet. 310 12 


1 Of the form fa‘alid (Wright's Arad. Gram., § 305). 
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7317. (yaBep [B v. 32], texoßep [L]). The clan is called the 
Heberites in Nu. 2645 (307; xoßep(e) [BAFL]), Jastrow 
connects this name with the Habiri of the Amarna tablets (cp 
his view on MALCHIEL, ¢.v.); JBL 11 118%, 1261 f; soalso 
Hommel, AHT, 235 260 n. Thisis problematical. See ASHER, 
§ 1. 

3. A clan in Judah, the ‘father’ of Socoh (1 Ch. 418; aBerca 
[B], agep [AL]).1 See Socon, 1. 

4. A Benjamite (1 Ch. 817; aBap [BA], aBep [L)). 


5. 1Ch.513. See EBER (3). 
6. 1 Ch. 822. See EBER (4). 
7. Lk. 335. See Esper (1). SA. G. 


HEBREW LANGUAGE.? The name Hebrew (Lat. 
Hebræus; Gr. eBpaioc) is a transcription of ‘ebraya, 
the Aramaic equivalent of the original OT 
word "12Y, ‘ibri, pl. ‘ibrim, which is the 
proper gentilic name of the people who also 
bore the collective name of Israel or Children of Israel 
(B'né Isracl). The name of Israel with its sacred 
associations in the patriarchal history is that by which 
the OT writers prefer to designate their nation; and 
this circumstance, combined with the fact that the term 
Hebrews is frequently employed where foreigners are 
introduced as speaking or spoken to (e.g., Ex. 2615S. 
469 Gen. 4015 Ex. 318), has led to the conjecture that 
the name of Hebrews (men from the other side, scil. of 
the Euphrates) was originally given to the descendants 
of Abraham by their Canaanite neighbours, and con- 
tinued to be the usual designation of the Israelites among 
foreigners, just as the Magyars are known to other 
Europeans as Hungarians (foreigners), as we call the 
High-Dutch Germans (warriors), or as the Greeks gave 
the name of Phoenicians to the people that called them- 
selves Canaanites.2 A closer view of the case, does not 
confirm this conjecture. 

[Stade’s theory, however,—that the Israelites were called 
Hebrews, after their passage of the Jordan, in contradistinction 
to the other West-Jordanic peoples, though connected with a 
historical theory not borne out by the (later) Israelite tradition 
—is still maintained by its author, Akad. Reden, '9y, p. 110. As 
to the Habiri of Am. Tab. ,Wi. (A ohut Memorial Studies, 604 F; 
cp GZ 118 7.) defends the view that the people so-called are 
nomads from the other side of the Jordan, such as the Suti or 
pre-Aramaic Bedawins of the Syrian desert. These nomads were 
the earlier ‘ Hebrews.’ But cp Hommel, AHT, 230 7, 258 7-} 
Nor has the word Hebrew been hitherto found in the early 
monunients of other Eastern nations [unless indeed the Habiri 
of the Am. Tab., who give such trouble to Abd-hiba of Jeru- 
salem, may be identified with the Hebrews—a theory which in 
its newer form deserves consideration}. The identification pro- 
posed by Chabas which finds the Hebrews in the hieroglyphic 
Apuriu is more than doubtful,4 whereas the name of Israel 
appears on the stone of Mesha, king of Moab (7. 7), and perhaps 
has been deciphered on Assyrian monuments.® [On the occur- 
rence of this name in an old Egyptian inscription, see Exopvs 
i $$ 2, 9.] 

The form ‘2477 is, in the language of Semitic gram- 
marians, a relative noun, presupposing the word ‘Ader 
as the name of the tribe, place, or common ancestor, 
from whom the Hebrews are designated. See EBER. 

Accordingly we find Eber as a nation side by side with Assyria 
in the obscure poetical passage Nn. 2424, and Eber as ancestor 
of the Hebrews in the genealogical lists of Gen. 104 Here we 
must distinguish two records.6 According to Gen 11 (and Gen. 
1024) Eber is the great-grandson of Shem through Arphaxad, 
and the ancestor of Terah through Peleg, Reu, Serug, and Nahor. 
These are not to be taken as the names of individual men. 
Several of them are designations of places or districts near the 
upper waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and among other 
circumstances the place at the head of the series assigned to the 
district of Arrapachitis (see, however, ARPHAXAD), throngh 
which a migration from Ararat to the lands occupied by the 
Semites in historical times would first pass, suggests the prob- 
ability that the genealogy is not even meant to exhibit a table 


1. Name 
Hebrew. 


1 For these forms we may compare the way in which the river 
‘an is in one place transliterated yafwp and in another aBwp. 


2 Hebrew literature is dealt with in the following articles :— 
Poeticat Lir., Historica LiT., PROPHETICAL LiT., Law 
LiT., Wispom LiT., ErisrToLaRyY Lir. On the labours of the 
Massoretes see WRITING, TEXT. 

3 See especially Ges. Gesch. der heb. Sprache u. Schrift, 9f-3 
more recently Kautzsch in Riehm’s HIVB. 

4 See EGYPT, § 61; EPHRAIM, § 1. è 

5 Schr., AG 359 536 (78), defends this not undisputed reading; 
cp AHAB, § 4. F 

ê See De Goeje in 7%.7, ’70, p. 243; and We. in Jahre. 
J. D. Theol., ’76, p. 395. 
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of ethnological affinities, but rather presents a geographical 
sketch of the supposed early movements of the Hebrews, who 
are personified under the name of Eber. If this is so, we can 
hardly venture to assert (with some scholars) that the author of 
the list (the Priestly Writer) extended the name of Hebrews to 
all descendants of Terah.? 

The case is different with another (doubtless older) record of 
which a fragment seems to be preserved in Gen. 1021 25-30. 
Here there is no intermediate link between Shem and Eber. 
Sons of Shem and sons of Eber appear to be co-extensive ideas, 
and to the latter are reckoned not only the descendants of Peleg 
(Aramzans, Israelites, Ishmaelite Arabs, etc.), but also the 
South Arabian tribes of Joktan. 

As to the etymological origin of the name of Hebrews 
we have an early statement in Gen. 1413, where (APL 
renders ‘Abram the Hebrew’ [see Di.] by 6 wepdrns, 
‘the crosser.’ ? 

Grammatically more accurate, while resting on the same ety- 
mology, is the rendering of Aquila, 6 mepatms, ‘the man from 
the other side’ of the Euphrates, which is the explanation of 
Jewish tradition (Ber. R., and Rashi); cp Ew. G/(@)1407/ 
(ET, 1284). 

Steiner, however, takes ‘er in the Arabic sense of a river 
bank, and makes the Hebrews ‘dwellers in a land of rivers’ 
(Bib.-Lex. 2613). This goes well with Peleg (watercourse), as 
in Arabia we have the district Falag, so named because it is 
furrowed by waters (Sprenger, Geog. Arač. 234). Cp EBER. 

By the Hebrew language we understand the ancient 
tongue of the Hebrews in Canaan—the language in 
which the OT is composed, with the ex- 


: a ception of the Aramaic passages (Jer. 1011 
language.’ Ezra 48-618 7 12-26 Dan. 24-728). We do 


not find, however, that this language was 
called Hebrew by those who spoke it. It is the 2ip— 
i.e. speech—of Canaan (Is. 1918), or, as spoken in 
southern Palestine, mna’, Jewish (2 K. 1826 [|| 1s. 86 rr] 
Neh. 1324). The later Jews call it the Zoly tongue (ned 
wapa) in contrast to the profane Aramaic dialect (com- 
monly though improperly enough called Syro-Chaldaic) 
which long before the time of Christ had superseded 
the old language as the vernacular of the Jews. ‘This 
change had already taken place at the time when the 
expression ‘in Hebrew’ (€8patort) first occurs (Prologue 
to Sirach); and both in the Apocrypha and in the NT 
the ambiguous term, naming the language after those 
who used it, often denotes the contemporary vernacular, 
not the obsolete idiom of the OT. The other sense, 
however, was admissible (e.g., Rev. 911, and so fre- 
quently in Josephus), and naturally became the prevalent 
one among Christian writers who had little occasion to 
speak of anything but the OT Hebrew.? See ARAMAIC 
LANGUAGE. 

Hebrew is a language of the group which, since Eich- 
horn, has generally been known as Semitic, the affinities 
of the several members of which are so 
close that they may fairly be compared 
with a sub-group of the Indo-Germanic 
family—for example, with the Teutonic languages. 

The fundamental unity of the Semitic vocabulary is 
easily observed from the absence of compounds (except 
in proper names) and from the fact that almost all 
words are derived from their roots in definite patterns 
(measures) as regular as those of grammatical inflection, 
The roots regularly consist of three consonants (seldom 
four or five), the accompanying vowels having no 
radical value, but shifting according to grammatical 
rules to express various embodiments of the root 
idea. 

The triliteral roots are substantially common to the 
whole Semitic group, subject to certain consonantal per- 
mutations, of which the most important are strikingly 


3. Semitic 
languages. 


1 The Terahites, according to other testimonies, are Aramzans 
(Gen, 22207; Dt. 265); but the Priestly Writer, who cannot be 
pre-exilic, makes Aram a separate offshoot of Shem, having 
nothing to do with Eber (Gen. 10 22 Z). 

2 Cp Jerome, Quest. Hebr., on the passage, and Theodoret, 
Qu. LXI. in Gen. 

3 The term ‘ Hebrew language’ seems to have originated with 
the Greeks or Hellenists. Philo, however, calls the language of 
the OT Chaldee (De Vita Mosis, 25; cp Jerome on Dan. 1). 
On the use of the expression ‘ Hebrew language’ in the Talmud, 
see Berliner, Beiträge zur heb. Gr. 5 (Berlin, '79). 
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analogous to those laid down by Grimm for the Teutonic 


languages. 

There are in Arabic four aspirated dentals, which in Hebrew 
and Assyrian are regularly represented by sibilants, as follows :— 

Arabic #+=Hebrew-Assyrian ï; Ar. d=Heb.-Ass. z; Ar. 
z=Heb.-Ass. $s; Ar. d= Heb.-Ass. 5. 

In most of the Aramaic dialects the first three of these sounds 
are represented by 7, d, and #/ respectively, while the fourth 
is usually changed into the guttural sound y. But it would 
appear from recent discoveries that in very ancient times some 
at least of the Aramaic dialects approximated to the Hebrew and 
Assyrian as regards the treatment of the first three sounds, and 
changed the fourth into p (cp ARAMAIC, § 2, beginning, and see 
below, § 6).2 

Derivation from the roots and inflection proceed partly 
by the reduplication of root letters and the addition of 

4. Their in certain preformatives and afformatives 

F flection (more rarely by the insertion of formative 

* consonants in the body of the root), partly 
by modifications of the vowels with which the radicals 
are pronounced. In its origin almost every root ex- 
presses something that can be grasped by the senses. 

The mechanism by which words are formed from the root is 
adapted to present sensible notions in a variety of nuances and 
in all possible embodiments and connections, so that there are 
regular forms to express in a single word the intensity, the 
repetition, the production of the root idea—the place, the instru- 
ment, the time of its occurrence, and so forth. Thus the ex- 
pression of intellectual ideas is necessarily metaphorical, almost 
every word being capable of a material sense, or at least con- 
veying the distinct suggestion of some sensible notion. For 
example, the names of passions depict their physiological ex- 
pression , ‘to confer honour’ means also ‘to make heavy,’ and 
so on. 

The same concrete character, the same inadequacy 
to convey purely abstract thoughts without a substratum 
appealing to the senses, appears in the grammatical 
structure of the Semitic tongues. i 

This is to be seen, for example, in the absence of the neuter 
gender, in the extreme paucity of particles, in the scanty pro- 
vision for the subordination of propositions, which deprives the 
Semitic style of all involved periods and reduces it to a succession 
of short sentences linked by the simple copula aza. 


The fundamental element of these languages is the 
noun, and in the fundamental type of sentence the 
predicate is a noun set down without any copula and 
therefore without distinction of past, present, or future 
time. The finite verb is developed from nominal forms 
(participial or infinitive), and is equally without dis- 
tinction of time. Instead of tenses we find two forms, 
the perfect and the imperfect, which are used according 
as the speaker contemplates the verbal action as a thing 
complete or as conditional, imperfect, or in process. 

It lies in the nature of this distinction that the imperfect alone 
has moods. In their later stages the languages seek to supply 
the lack of tenses by circumlocutions with a substantive verb and 
participles. 

Other notable features (common to the Semitic 
tongues) are the use of appended suffixes to denote the 
possessive pronouns with a substantive, or the accusative 
of a personal pronoun with a verb, and the expression 
of the genitive relation by what is called construction 
or annexation, the governing noun being placed im- 
mediately before the genitive, and, if possible, slightly 
shortened in pronunciation so that the two words may 
run together as one idea. 


A characteristic of the later stages of the languages is the 
resolution of this relation into a prepositional clause. 


These and other peculiarities are sufficient to establish 
the original unity of the group, and entitle us to postu- 
late an original language from which all the Semitic 


dialects have sprung. 

Of the relation of this language to other linguistic stems, 
especially to the Indo-Germanic on the E. and the North- 
African languages on the W., we cannot yet speak with certainty ; 
but it appears that the present system of triliteral roots has 
grown out of an earlier biliteral system which, so far as it can 
be reconstructed, must form the basis of scientific inquiry into 
the ultimate affinities of the Semitic group.2 


1 [See Cook, Aramaic Glossary, S. y} $, pv] 

2 Renan, Hist. des Langues Sém., sketches the history of 
research in this direction. Noteworthy are the remarks of 
Lagarde, Syasnicfa, 121. On survivals from the biliteral stage, 
see Nold. Mand. Gram. 96. 
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Before the rise of comparative philology it was a 
familiar opinion that Hebrew was the original 
5. Age of speech of mankind. 


: Taken from mhe Jex and as already expressed 
in the Palestinian Targum on Gen. 11 r, this opinion drew its 
main support from etymologies and other data in the earlier 
chapters of Genesis, which, however, were as plausibly turned 
by Syriac writers in favour of their own tongue.} 


Till recent times many excellent scholars (including 
Ewald) claimed for Hebrew the greatest relative antiquity 
among Semitic tongues. It is now, however, generally 
recognised that in grammatical structure the Arabic, 
shut up within its native deserts till the epoch of Islam, 
preserved much more of the original Semitic forms than 
either Hebrew or Aramaic. 

In its richer vocalisation, in the possession of distinct case 
endings,? in the use for feminine nouns of the afformative ¢, which 
in the northern dialect has passed through 4 (originally audible 
as in Egyptian Arabic) into a mere vowel, in the more extensive 
range of passive and modal forms, and in other refinements of 
inflection, Arabic represents no later development, but the 
original wealth and primitive subtlety of Semitic speech, as 
appears not only from fragmentary survivals in the other dialects, 
but also from an examination of the process of decay which has 
brought the spoken Arabic of the present day into a grammatical 
condition closely parallel to the OT Hebrew. 

Whilst Arabic is in many respects the elder brother, 
it is not the parent of Hebrew or Aramaic. Each 
member of the group had an independent development 
from a stage prior to any existing language, though it 
would seem that Hebrew did not branch off from 
Aramaic so soon as from Arabic, whilst in its later 
stages it came under direct Aramaic influence. 

[On the relation which Hebrew bears to the other Semitic 
languages, see Wright, Comp. Gram.; Driver, Tenses (App. 
iii.); and Néldeke’s art. ‘Semitic Languages ‘in £B(®), published 
separately in German, with some additions (Die sea. Sprachen, 
"87; (2), '99).] 

The Hebrew spoken by the Israelites in Canaan was 
separated only by very minor differences (like those of 

-~ Our provincial dialects) from the speech of 
6. Earliest neighbouring tribes. We know this so far 
as the Moabite language is concerned from 
the stone of Mesha; and the indications furnished by 
proper names, as well as the acknowledged affinity of 
Israel with these tribes, make the same thing probable 
in the case of Ammon and Edom. More remarkable is 
the fact that the Phoenicians and Canaanites, with whom 
the Israelites acknowledged no brotherhood, spoke a 
language which, at least as written, differs but little from 
biblical Hebrew. This observation has been used in 
support of the very old idea that the Hebrews originally 
spoke Aramaic, and changed their language in Canaan. 
An exacter study of the Phoenician inscriptions, how- 
ever, shows differences from Hebrew which suffice to 
constitute a distinct dialect, and combine with other 
indications to favour the view that the descendants of 
Abraham brought their Hebrew idiom with them. In 
this connection it is important to observe that the old 
Assyrian, which preceded Aramaic in regions with which 
the book of Genesis connects the origins of Abraham, is 


Hebrew. 


Hebrew. 


1 Theodoret (Quest. in Gen. 11), Barhebrzeus, and others cited 
by Assemani, 876. Or. iii.1314. The same opinion appears amon 
the Babylonian Jews (Rab in Synk. 384). Conversely, E 
of Sarug concedes the priority of Hebrew (see ZDMG 25 520). 
The Arabs, whose language is in many points older than either, 
yield priority to Hebrew (Abulfeda, HA 18), or to Syriac (Tabari, 
1220; Abu 'Isa in Abulfeda, 148), the language of the race to 
which they owed their first knowledge of letters. 

2 That the case endings in classical Arabic are survivals of a 
very ancient system of inflection can hardly be doubted. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that in the primitive Semitic 
language these terminations were used for precisely the same pur- 
poses as in Arabic. Moreover, the three Arabic case-endings 
commonly called by European scholars the nominative, genitive, 
and accusative, do not by any means correspond exactly, as re- 
gards their usage, to the respective cases in the Indo-European 
languages; that is to say, the Arabic language sometimes employs 
the accusative where we should, on logical grounds, have ex- 
pected the nominative and wice vers. These apparent anomalies 
are probably relics of a time when the nse ar thk case-endings 
was determined by principles which differed, toa considerable 
extent, from those known to the Arabic grammarians. 
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in many respects closely akin to Hebrew.! [Certain 
inscriptions, moreover, recently discovered at Zenjirli, 
in the extreme N. of Syria, are written in a dialect which 
exhibits many striking points of resemblance to Hebrew, 
although it would seem, on the whole, to belong to the 
Aramaic branch. ?] 

As the origin of Hebrew is lost in the obscurity that 
hangs over the early movements of the Semitic tribes, 
so we know very little of the changes which the language 
underwent in Canaan. The existence of local differences 
of speech is proved by Judg. 126;% but the attempt to 
make out in the OT records a Northern and a Judzean 
dialect, or even besides these a third dialect for the 
Simeonites of the extreme S.4 has led to no certain 
results. In generalit may besaid that the OT text supplies 
inadequate data for studying the history of the language. 
Semitic writing, especially a purely consonantal text 
such as the OT originally was, gives an imperfect picture 
of the very grammatical and phonetic details most likely 
to vary dialectically or in course of time. 


The later punctuation (including the notation of vowels ; 
see below, § 9, and WRITING) and even many things in the 
present consonantal text, represent the formal pronunciation 
of the Synagogue as it took shape after Hebrew became a 
dead language— for even © has often a more primitive 
pronunciation of proper names (cp Names, §5/.). This modern 
system being applied to all parts of the OT alike, many 
archaisms were obliterated or disguised, and the earlier and 
later writings present in the received text a grammatical 
uniformity Sock is certainly not original. It is true that 
occasional consonantal forms inconsistent with the accompany- 
ing vowels have survived—especially in the books least read by 
the Jews—and appear in the ae of comparative grammar as 
indications of more primitive forms, These sporadic survivals 
show that the correction of obsolete forms was not carried 
through with perfect consistency; but it is never safe to 
argue as if we possessed the original form of the texts (cp 
WRITING). 


The chief historical changes in the Hebrew language 
which we can still trace are due to Aramaic influence. 
The Northern Israelites were in 
immediate contact with Aramzan 
populations and some Aramaic loan- 
words were used, at least in Northern Israel, from a 
very early date. At the time of Hezekiah Aramaic 
seems to have been the usual language of diplomacy 
spoken by the statesmen of Judah and Assyria alike 
(2 K. 1826). After the fall of Samaria the Hebrew 
population of Northern Israel was partly deported, 
their place being taken by new colonists, most of whom 
probably had Aramaic as their mother-tongue. It ts 
not therefore surprising that even in the language of 
Judzea increasing signs of Aramaic influence appear 
before the Exile. The fall of the Jewish kingdom 
accelerated the decay of Hebrew as a spoken language. 
Not indeed that those of the people who were trans- 
ported forgot their own tongue in their new home, as 
older scholars supposed on the basis of Jewish tradition: 
the exilic and post-exilic prophets do not write in a 
lifeless tongue. Hebrew was still the language of 
Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah (1324) in the 
middle of the fifth century B.c.6 After the fall of 
Jerusalem, however, the petty Jewish people were 
in daily intercourse with a surrounding Aramzean 


7, Hebrew yields 
to Aramaic. 


1 See Stade’s essay on the relation of Phoenician and Hebrew, 
Morgenlindische Forschungen (75), with Nöldeke’s criticism, 
ZDMG, 29325; also the latter’s article, ‘Sprache, hebrdische,’ 
in BL, 5 3627. 

2 One of these inscriptions, set up by Panammi, king of 
Ya‘di, probably dates from the ninth or the beginning of the 
eighth century B.c. Two other inscriptions set up by a king 
named Bar-Rekab, belong to the latter half of the eighth cen- 
tury. See ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, § 23 in addition to the works 
on the subject which are there specified, the reader may consult 
Lidzbarski's Handbuch der nordsemvitischen Epigraphik (Wei- 
mar, '98), p- 440 J A ~<. 2 

On the difficulty of drawing precise inferences from this 
narrative see Marg. ZA TI ’88, pp. 151-155. 

4 Böttch. Lehrd, d. hebr. Sprache, 113 J. (66). 

5 Details in Ryssel, De Elohiste Pentateuchi Sermone (Leip- 
sic, ’78), the most important collection of materials since Gesenius, 
Gesch. der hebr, Spr. u. Schrift (15). 

6 An argument to the contrary drawn by Jewish interpreters 
from Neh. 88 rests on false exegesis. 
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population, and the Aramaic tongue, which was the 
official language of the western provinces of the Persian 
empire, began to take rank as the recognised medium 
of polite intercourse and letters even among the tribes 
of Arabic blood—the Nabatzeans—whose inscriptions in 
the Hauran are written in Aramaic. Thus Hebrew as 
a spoken language gradually yielded to its more power- 
ful neighbour, and the style of the latest OT writers is 
not only full of Aramaic words and forms but also 
largely coloured with Aramaic idioms, whilst their 
Hebrew has lost the force and freedom of a living 
tongue (Ecclesiastes, Esther, some Psalms, Daniel). 
The Chronicler no longer thoroughly understood the 
Old Hebrew sources from which he worked, while for 
the latest part of his history he used a Jewish Aramaic 
document, part of which he incorporated in the book of 
Ezra. Long before the tiine of Christ Hebrew was the 
exclusive property of scholars. 

About 200 B.C., Jesus the son of Sirach (Ben Sira), 
a Palestinian Jew, composed in Hebrew the famous 
treatise known in the West as Ecclesiasticus. A large 
portion of the original text has recently come to light, 
unfortunately in a mutilated condition. Though Ben 
Sīrā uses a considerable number of late words, mostly 
borrowed from the Aramaic, the general character of 
his Hebrew style is decidedly purer and more classical 
than that of some parts of the OT (e.g., Ecclesiastes), 
and it is specially to be noted that the recovered frag- 
ments, as far as is known at present, contain not a 
single word derived from the Greek. See ECCLESI- 
ASTICUS, 

Several other books of the Apocrypha appear to be 
translated from Hebrew originals—Judith, 1 Macc.— 
8. Scholastic the last according to the express testi- 

Hebrew. MOPY of Jerome. It is certain that the 
* OT canon contains elements as late as 
the epoch of national revival under the Maccabees 
(Daniel, certain Psalms}, for Hebrew was the language 
of religion as well as of scholarship. As for the 
scholars, they affected not only to write but also to 
speak in Hebrew ; but they could not resist the influence 
of the Aramaic vernacular, and indeed made no attempt 
to imitate the classical models of the OT, which neither 
furnished the necessary terminology for the new ideas 
with which they operated, nor offered in its forms and 
constructions a suitable vehicle for their favourite pro- 
cesses of legal dialectic. Thus was developed a new 
scholastic Hebrew, ‘the language of the wise’ (ppn p vb), 
preserving some genuine old Hebrew words which happen 
not to be found in the OT, and supplying some new 
necessities of expression by legitimate developments of 
germs that lay in the classical idiom, but thoroughly inter- 
penetrated with foreign elements, and as little fit for 
higher literary purposes as the Latin of the mediæval 
schoolmen. The chief ınonument of this dialect is the 
body of traditional law called the Mishna, which is 
formed of materials of various dates, but was collected 
in its present form about the close of the second century 
A.D. (see LAW LITERATURE). 

[A remarkable feature in the Hebrew of the Mishna 
is the large use made of Greek and even of Latin words. 


That these words were actually current among the Jews of 
the period and are not mere literary embellishments (as is some- 
times the case with Greek words used by Syriac authors) appears 
from the fact that they often present themselves in strangely 
distorted forms—the result of popular mispronunciation.] 


The doctors of the subsequent period still retained 
some fluency in the use of Hebrew; but the mass of 
their teaching preserved in the Gemāra is Aramaic. 


The language of the Mishna has been described by Geiger, 
Lehr- und Lesebuch cu, Sprache der Mischnah (Breslau, '45); 
L. Dukes, Die Sprache der Mischna (Esslingen, ’46) and Zur 
vabbinischen Sprachkunde (Vienna, '51); J. H. Weiss, Mish- 
pat L'shén ham-Mishna (Vienna, '67). 


1 See Bacher, Die Aggada der babylonischen A moräer (Stras- 
burg, '79), for many illustrations of the Hebrew scholarship of 
the Gemarists. 
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During the Talmudic period nothing was done for 
the grammatical study of the old language; but there 
was a traditional pronunciation for the 


9. ram- synagogue, and a traditional interpretation 
ma of the sacred text. The earliest monument 
study. 


of Jewish interpretation is the Septuagint ; 
but the final form of traditional exegesis is embodied in 
the Targums or Aramaic paraphrases, especially in the 
more literal Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, which 
are often cited by the Talmudic doctors. Many things 
in the language of the OT were already obscure, and 
the meaning of words was discussed in the schools, 
sometimes by the aid of legitimate analogies from 
living dialects,! but more often by fantastic etymological 
devices such as the NVotarikon, or use of analogies from 
shorthand. 

The invention and application of means for preserving 
the traditional text and indicating the traditional pro- 
nunciation are spoken of elsewhere (see WRITING, 
TEXT). 

The old traditional scholarship declined, however, till 
the tenth century, when a revival of Hebrew study under 
the influence of Mohammedan learning took place among 
the Arabic-speaking Jews (Saadia of the Fayyūm, 
Menahem ben Sarug, etc. )}.? Then, early in the eleventh 
century, came the acknowledged fathers of mediæval 
Jewish philology,—the grammarian Judah surnamed 
Hayyūg, discoverer of the system of triliteral rọots,’ 
and the lexicographer Abulwalid Merwān ibn Ganāh 
(Rabbi Jonah), who made excellent use of Arabic 


analogies as well as of the traditional material. 4 

A succession of able scholars continued their work, of whom 
the most famous are Abraham ben Meïr of Toledo, surnamed 
Ibn Ezra—also written Aben Ezra—(1092-1167), a man of great 
originality and freedom of view; Solomon Isaaki of Troyes, 
called Rashi (Że., Rfabbénu) Sh[člðmöh] Y[işþhāķi]) and some- 
times by error Jarchi—z.¢., of Lunel (97% ‘luna '}—(died 1105), 
whose writings are a storehouse of traditional lore; and David 
Kimhi of Narbonne, called Radak (eïrc. 1200), whose comment- 
aries, grammar, and lexicon exercised an enormous and lasting 
influence. Our own authorised version bears the stamp of 
Kimhi on every page. : 

In the later Middle Ages Jewish learning was cramped 
by a narrow Talmudical orthodoxy ; but a succession 
of scholars held their ground till Elias Levita and others 
of his age transmitted the torch to the Christian uni- 
versities. 

[The Jewish Encyclopædia, now in preparation, will for English 
readers give an adequate account of the Jewish scholars and 
their work. The portion dealing with Philology will be con- 
tributed by Prof. G. F. Moore.] W. R. S.—A. A. B. 


HEBREWS (O° 3011), Gen. 401s etc. See above and 
cp ISRAEL, § I. 


HEBREWS (EPISTLE). The NT writing usually 
known under the name of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
1. Title or, less correctly, as the Epistle of Paul the 

j * apostle to the Hebrews, bears in the oldest 
MSS no other title than the words trpoc eBpatoyc 
[so Ti. WH, etc. ], ‘To the Hebrews.’ This brief heading 
embraces the whole information as to the origin of the 
epistle on which Christian tradition is unanimous. 
Everything else—the authorship, the address, the date 
—was unknown or disputed in the early church, and 
continues to form matter of dispute in the present day. 
As far back as the latter part of the second century, how- 
ever, the destination of the epistle ‘to the Hebrews’ 
(though it cannot be proved for Rome at so early a 
date] was acknowledged alike in Alexandria, where it 
was ascribed to Paul, and in Carthage, where it passed 
by the name of Barnabas; and there is no indication 
that it ever circulated under another title. At the same 


i 1 See B. Rösh hash-Shana, 264; Del. on Ps. 5523[24] and 
s. 1423. 

2 The connecting link between the Massoretes and the gram- 
marians is Rabbi Aaron ben Mosheh ben Asher, whose Dikduke 
hat-T'amim has been published by Baer and Strack (Leips. ’79). 

3 See his Two Treatises, edited by Nutt, London, ’70. 

4 His Book of Roots, in Arabic, edited by Neubauer, Oxford, 
1875. 
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time we must not suppose, as has sometimes been 
supposed, that the author prefixed these words to his 
original manuscript. The title says no more than that 
the readers addressed were Christians of Jewish extrac- 
tion, and this would be no sufficient address for an 
epistolary writing (1322) directed to a definite circle of 
readers, a local church or group of churches to whose 
history repeated reference is made, and with which the 
author had personal relations (131923). The original 
address, which according to custom must have stood on 
the outside of the folded letter, was probably never 
copied, and the universal prevalence of the present title, 
which tells no more than can be gathered (as a hypo- 
thesis} from the epistle itself, seems to indicate that 
when the book first passed from local into general 
circulation its history had already been forgotten. 

With this it agrees that the early Roman church,— 
where the epistle was known about the end of the first 

è entury, a re ind h st 
2. Authorship : c e n eed is fir 
history of traces of the use of it occur ( ement, 
opinion and Shepherd of Hermas)—had nothing 
P z to contribute to the question of author- 
ship and origin except the negative opinion that the 
book is not by Paul. 

Caius and the Muratorian fragment reckon but thirteen 
epistles of Paul; Hippolytus (like his master Irenæus of Lyons) 
knew our book and declared that it was not Pauline. 

The earliest positive traditions of authorship to which 
we can point belong to Africa and Egypt, where, as we 
have already seen, divergent views were current by the 
end of the second century. xr. The African tradition 
preserved by Tertullian (De Pudicitia, 20}, but certainly 
not invented by him, ascribes the epistle to Barnabas. 

Direct apostolic authority is not therefore claimed for it ; but 
it has the weight due to one who ‘learned from and taught with 
the apostles,’ and we are told that it had more currency among 
the churches than ‘that apocryphal shepherd of the adulterers’ 
(the Shepherd of Hermas), This tradition of the African church 
holds a singularly isolated position, Later writers appear to 
know it only from Tertullian, and it soon became obsolete, to be 
revived for a moment after the Reformation by the Scottish 
theologian Cameron, and then again in our own century by the 
German critics, among whom at present it is the favourite view 
[see below, §§ 4, 11]. 

2. Very different is the history of the Egyptian 
tradition, which can be traced back as far as a teacher 
of the Alexandrian Clement, presumably Pantzenus 
(Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 614). 

This ‘blessed presbyter,’ as Clement calls him, sought to 
explain why Paul did not name himself as usual at the head of 
the epistle, and found the reason in the modesty of the author, 
who, in addressing the Hebrews, was going beyond his commis- 
sion as apostle to the Gentiles. Clement himself takes it for 
granted that an epistle to the Hebrews must have been written 
in Hebrew, and supposes that Luke translated it for the Greeks. 

Thus far there is no sign that the Pauline authorship 
was ever questioned in Alexandria, and from the time of 
Origen the opinion that Paul wrote the epistle became 
more and more prevalent in the East. 

Origen rests on the same tradition, which he refers to ‘the 
ancient men’; but he knows that the tradition is not common to 
all churches. He feels that the language is un-Pauline, though 
the admirable thoughts are not second to those of the unques- 
tioned apostolic writings. Thus he is led to the view that the 
ideas were orally set forth by Paul, but that the language, 
arrangement, and some features of the exposition are the work 
of a disciple. According to some, this disciple was Clement of 
Rome ; others [Clement and his school] named Luke; but the 
truth, says Origen, is known to God alone (Eus. 625, cp 3 38). 
It is not surprising that these limitations of the tradition had less 
influence than the broad fact that Origen accepted the book as 
of Pauline authority. 

In the West this view was still far from established in 
the fourth century ; but it gained ground steadily, and, 
indeed, the necessity for revising the received view could 
not be questioned when men began to look at the facts 
of the case. 


Even those who, like Jerome and Augustine, knew the varja- 
tions of tradition, were unwilling to press an opposite view ; and 
in the fifth century the Pauline authorship was accepted at Rome, 
and practically throughout Christendom, not to be again disputed 
till the revival of letters and the rise of a more critical spirit. 


It was Erasmus who indicated the imminent change 
of opinion. 
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Erasmus brings out with great force the vacillation of tradition 
and the dissimilarity of the epistle from the style and thoughts 
of Paul in his concluding annotation on the book. He ventures 
the conjecture, based on a passage of his favourite Jerome, that 
Clement of Rome was the real author. Luther (who suggests 
Apollos) and Calvin (who thinks of Luke or Clement) followed 
with the decisive argument that Paul, who lays such stress on 
the fact that his gospel was not taught to him by man but was 
by direct revelation (Gal. 111), could not have written Heb, 
23/. where the author classes himself among those who received 
the message of salvation from the personal disciples of the Lord 
on the evidence of the miracles which confirmed their word. 


The force of tradition seemed already broken; but 
the wave of reaction which so soon overwhelmed the 
freer tendencies of the first reformers, brought back the 
old view. Protestant orthodoxy again accepted Paul as 
the author, and dissentient voices were seldom heard till 
the revival of free biblical criticism in the eighteenth 
century. As criticism strengthened its arguments, theo- 
logians began to learn that the denial of tradition in- 
volves no danger to faith, and at the present moment, 
scarcely any sound scholar will be found to accept Paul 
as the direct author of the epistle, though such a 
modified view as was suggested by Origen still claims 
adherents among the lovers of compromise with 
tradition. 

The arguments against the Alexandrian tradition are 
in fact conclusive. 


It is probably unfair to hamper that tradition with Clement's 

notion that the book is a translation from the Hebrew. This 

monstrous hypothesis received its reductioad 

3. Not by Paul. aésurdu in the attempt of J. H. R. 

Biesenthal to reconstruct the Hebrew text 

(Das Trostschreiben des Apostels Paulus an die Hebräer, 

kritisch wiederhergestellt, etc., '78). Just as little, however, 
can the Greek be from Paul’s pen. 

The un-Pauline character of the style, alike in the 
words used and in the structure of the sentences, strikes 
every scholar as it struck Origen and Erasmus. 

The type of thought is quite unique. The theological ideas 
are cast in a different mould ; and the leading conception of the 
high-priesthood of Christ, which is no mere occasional thought 
but a central point in the author’s conception of Christianity, 
finds its nearest analogy not in the Pauline epistles but in John 
1719. The Old Testament is cited after the Alexandrian transla- 
tion more exactly and exclusively than is the custom of Paul, 
and that even where the Hebrew original is divergent. Nor is 
this an accidental circumstance. There is every appearance 
that the author was a Hellenist whose learning did not embrace 
a knowledge of the Hebrew text, and who derived his metaphysic 
and allegorical method from the Alexandrian rather than the 
Palestinian schools, ! 


The force of these arguments can be brought out only 
by the accumulation of a multitude of details too tedious 
for this place; but the evidence from the few personal 
indications contained in the epistle is easily grasped and 
not less powerful. 

The argument from 23/4, which appeared decisive to Luther 
and Calvin, has been referred to already (§ 2). Again, we read 
in 1319 that the writer is absent from the church which he 
addresses, but hopes to be speedily restored to them. This 
expression is not to be understood as implying that the epistle 
was written in prison, for 1823 shows that the author is master 
of his own movements. ? 

The plain sense is that the author’s home is with the 
church addressed, but that he is at present absent, and 
begs their prayers for a speedy return. The external 
authority of the Alexandrian tradition can have no 
weight against such difficulties. If that tradition was 
original and continuous, the long ignorance of the 
Roman church and the opposite tradition of Africa are 
inexplicable. No tradition, however, was more likely 
to arise in circles where the epistle was valued and its 
origin forgotten. In spite of its divergences from the 


1 For the Alexandrian elements in the epistle, consult the list 
of passages in Hilgenfeld’s Ainleitung 384, n. (Leipsic, '75). 
A large mass of valuable material is collected in J. B. Carpzov’s 
Sacre Exercitationes in Ep. ad Heb. ex Philone Alexandrino 
(Helmstadt, 1750). [Von Soden (Handcomm. 4) gives addi- 
tional instances of dependence on Philo, and proves the literary 
influence also of the Wisdom of Solomon; cp Plumptre in 
Expositor, rst ser. vol. i. (74)-] f 

2 In 1034 the true reading is not ‘of me in my bonds,’ but ‘on 
them that were in bonds’ (rots Secptors cvverabyoare). The 
false reading, which was that of Clement of Alexandria, is 
probably connected with the tradition that Paul was the author. 
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standard of Pauline authorship, the book has manifest 
Pauline affinities, and can hardly have originated beyond 
the Pauline cirele, to which it is referred, not only by 
the author's friendship with Timothy (1823), but also by 
many unquestionable echoes of the Pauline theology, 
and even by distinct allusions to passages in Paul’s 
epistles. ! 

In an uncritical age these features might easily suggest 
Paul as the author of a book which [doubtless, because 
its Pauline origin was universally believed in Alexandria] 
took its place in MSS immediately after the recognised 
epistles of that apostle, and contained nothing in its 
title to distinguish it from the preceding books with 
similar headings, ‘To the Romans,’ ‘To the Cor- 
inthians,’ and the like.? A similar history, as Zahn has 
pointed out, attaches to the so-called second epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians. 

When we see that the tradition which names Paul as 
author does not possess an authentic historical basis, we 

are necessarily earried on to deny historical 

4. Other ee he aad A 
suggestions aut jority to t je subsidiary conjectures or 

' traditions which speak of Luke and 
Clement of Rome. 

The history of the Alexandrian tradition shows that these 
names were brought in merely to lessen the difficulties attaching 
to the view that Paul wrote the book exactly as we have it. 

The name of Luke seems to be a conjecture of the 
Alexandrian Clement, for it has no place in the tradition 
received from his master. 

Origen attaches no importance to either name. Some had 
mentioned one, and some the other ; God alone knows the truth. 
We have no reason to think more highly of these suggestions 
than Origen did. Indeed, no Protestant scholar now proposes 
the name of Clement, whose extant epistle to the Corinthians 
shows his familiarity with the epistle to the Hebrews, and at the 
same time excludes the idea that he composed it. The name of 
Luke has still partisans—Delitzsch carefully collected linguistic 
parallels between our epistle and the Lucan writings (Cos. 
57; ET, ’68-’70). The arguments of Delitzsch are generally met 
with the objection that our author must have been a born Jew, 
which from his standpoint and culture is in the highest degree 
probable, though not perhaps absolutely certain. In any case 
we cannot suppose that Luke wrote the epistle on Paul’s com- 
mission, or that the work is substantially the apostle’s ; for such 
a theory takes no account of the strongly-marked individuality of 
the book in thought and method as well as expression. 

The theory that Luke was the independent author of 
the epistle (Grotius and others) has no right to appeal 
to antiquity, and must stand entirely on the very 
inadequate grounds of internal probability afforded by 
language and style. 

If Alexandria fail us, can we suppose that Africa 
preserved the original tradition? ‘This is a difficult 
question, The intrinsic objections to authorship by 
Barnabas are not important. 

The so-called Epistle of Barnabas was not written by our 
author ; but then it is admittedly not by Barnabas. The superior 
elegance of the style of our epistle as compared with that of 
Paul is not inconsistent with Acts 14123 nor is there, as we shall 
see presently, any real force in the once favourite objection that 
the ordinances of the temple are described with less accuracy 
than might be looked for in Barnabas, a Levite and one who had 
resided in Jerusalem (see below, § 8). On the other hand, it is hard 
to believe that the correct account of the authorship of our book 
was preserved only in Africa, and in a tradition so isolated that 
Tertullian seems to be its only independent witness. How could 
Africa know this thing and Rome be ignorant? Zahn, who is 
the latest exponent Bie Barnabas hypothesis, argues that in 
the West, where the so-called epistle of Barnabas was long 
unknown, there was nothing to suggest the idea of Barnabas as 
an author; that the true tradition might perish the more readily 


1 An unambiguous proof that our author had read the epistle 
to the Romans seems to lie in 1030. This is the one OT 
citation of the epistle which does not follow the LXX (Dt. 3235); 
but it is word for word from Rom. 1219. [The proof is not, 
however, conclusive. Dependence on Romans cannot be shown 
elsewhere in the epistle, and this particular citation is found 
exactly as it is in Onkelos.] PRT signs of dependence on 
Romans and Corinthians (which require sifting) have been 
este by Holtzmann (Æinl. 332); see also Hilgenfeld’s 
. 94 J: 

_ 2 The place of the epistle in MSS varies. The order of EV 
is that of the Latin Church, the oldest Greek codices placing it 
before the pastoral epistles. The Latin order, which expresses 
the original uncertainty of the Pauline tradition, was formerly 
current even in the East. 
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in other parts of the church after the name of Barnabas had 
been falsely attached to another epistle dealing with the typology 
of the ceremonial law; and finally, that the false epistle of 
Barnabas, which was first so named in Alexandria, may there 
have carried off the true title of the epistle to the Hebrews after 
the latter was ascribed to Paul. That is not plausible, and it is 
more likely that an Spone which calls itself Adyos maparàýscws 
(Heb. 1322) was ascribed to the vids mapaxAyjoews (Acts 436) in 
the same way as Ps. 127 was ascribed to Solomon, ‘the beloved 
of the Lord’ (2 Sam. 1224/7), from the allusion in 1272, than 
that this coincidence of expression affords a confirmation of the 
Barnabas hypothesis. 

In short, the whole tradition as to the epistle is too 
uncertain to offer much support to any theory of author- 
ship, and if the name of Barnabas is to be accepted, it 
must stand mainly on internal evidence. See further 
below, § 11. 

Being thus thrown baek on what the 
epistle itself can tell us, we must look at 
evistie’s the first readers, with whom, as we have 

nae of OT already seen, the author stood in very 

* close relations. 

Until comparatively recently there was a general 
agreement among scholars that the ehurch addressed 
was composed of Hebrews, or Christians of Jewish 
birth. We are not, however, entitled to take this 
simply on the authority of the title, which is hardly 
more than a reflection of the impression produced 
on an early copyist—-an impression the justice of 
which is now seen to be more than doubtful. It is 
plain, indeed, that the writer is at one with his readers 
in approaching all Christian truth through the OT. 

He and they alike are accustomed to regard Christianity as a 
continuous development of Judaism, in which the benefits of 
Christ’s death belong to the ancient people of God and supply 
the shortcomings of the old dispensation (49 915 1312). With 
all the weight that is laid on the superiority of Christianity, the 
religion of finality, over Mosaism, the dispensation which 
brought nothing to its goal, the sphere of the two dispensations 
is throughout treated as identical. 

This, however, is no less the position of Paul and of 
Acts. Not only Jews by birth, but Gentiles also, are 
reckoned as belonging to the people of God, children of 
Abraham, heirs of the promise, as soon as they become 
believers in Christ. 

The OT is the hook of this the true people of God ; it is the 
original record of the promises which have been fulfilled to it in 
Christ ; and the institutions of the Old Covenant equally with 
the histories of the ancient people are types for Christian times. 


The difference between Paul and the author of our 
epistle is only one of temperament. With respect to 
the two stages, Paul brings into bolder prominence the 
differences, the incompatibilities, which render compro- 
mise impossible, and compel a man either to abide in 
the one or to make the decisive forward step to the 
other. Our author, on the other hand, lays stress 
rather on their common features, with the object of 
pointing out the advance they show from the imperfect 
to the perfect. Moreover, as an Alexandrian, he is 
bolder in the freedom, rendered possible by the 
allegorising method, with which he adapts OT pre- 
scriptions to NT times. In the same degree in which 
our author comes behind Paul in originality and 
force of character does he rely ina more academie and 
thoroughgoing manner on the absolute and supreme 
authority of the OT for Gentile Christians also. 

The whole tendeney of the epistle, however, is against 
the theory that it was originally addressed to Jewish 

0 Christians. That the readers were in 
6. Not Jewish ne: a 
Hane no danger of relapsing into participation 

Christian. in the Jewish sacrifices, that the tenor 
of the epistle in like manner forbids the assumption 
that they had consistently followed the ceremonial 
observances that had their centre in the temple ritual, 
has been shown conclusively by the original author of 
the present article. Nowhere is any warning raised 
against taking part in the worship of the temple, against 
the retention of circumcision, or against separation from 


5. Original 
readers :1 


1 [§§ 5-9 of the present article have undergone very consider- 
able revision, the view that the epistle was originally addressed 
to Jewish Christians being here abandoned.) 
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those who are not Jews. Nor could any such warning 
be necessary in the case of readers who so plainly were 
at one with the author of the epistle with regard to the 
Alexandrian allegorizing methods. Robertson Smith 
concedes that at least their ritualism seems to have been 
rather theoretical than practical, and goes on to say—and 
with truth—that among men of this type (of the Hellen- 
istic Diaspora and of such a habit of thought as enabled 
them readily to sympathise with the typological method 
of our author) there was no great danger of a relapse 
into practical ceremonialism. ‘They would rather be 
akin to the school of Judaism characterised by Philo 
(De Afigr. Abr. 16, ed. Mangey, 1450), who neglected 
the observance of the ceremonial laws because they took 
them as symbols of ideal things. 

Over and above all this, however, we learn quite 
clearly from the admonitions of the letter itself, what 
were the dangers that threatened its readers. 

Its theoretical expositions constantly end in exhortations to 
hold fast to the end their confession, their confidence, the firm 
convictions with which they had begun their Christian life, to 
draw near with boldness to the throne of grace in full assurance 
of faith, to serve God acceptably, earnestly to seek an entrance 
into rest, and so forth. On the usual assumption that the 
readers were Jewish Christians who were in danger of going 
back to Judaism, these are precisely the objects which they 
would have hoped to realise by taking this step. The exhorta- 
tions expressed in such terms as these would not have been 
appropriate to their case. 

Still more does this hold good of the negative precepts of the 
epistle. Assuming that they had thoughts of returning to 
Judaism, how could they have felt themselves touched by a 
warning not to depart from the living God (312), not to reject 
‘him that is from heaven’ (roy az’ ovpavay, 12 25), not to despise 
so great salvation (23), not to sin willingly (10 26), not to tread 
under foot the Son of God, not to reckon the blood of the 
covenant an unholy thing, not to do despite to the spirit of grace 
(1029)? How could they be expostulated with as if their pro- 
posed action proceeded from areiĝera (3 18 411), or from an evil 

eart of unbelief (3 12), or as if they were being hardened in the 
deceitfulness of sin (313), or in danger from regard to outward 
show, and from clinging sin (121)? How could the OT (Dt. 
29 18 [17]) figure of the root of bitterness (1215), or, still more, 
that of Esau (12 16), appeal to them? 

Such expressions as these can refer only to an open 
apostasy from Christianity out of very unworthy motives, 
and if applied to a proposed return to Judaism on re- 
ligious motives working upon a pious but unenlightened 
conscience would be harsh, unreasonable, and tactless. 
The reproaches would seem so unjust to the person 
addressed as to lose all their force. 

Further, the remonstrance in 61 f£ would even be 
absolutely meaningless, for the points there named are 
for the most part positions that are common to Jews 
and Christians, and none of them touches upon what is 
distinctive of Christianity as contrasted with Judaism. 

Nowhere does our author speak a word of warning against 
participation in heathen sacrifices. As causesof the apostasy that 
1s feared, no prominence is given nor indeed is any mention made 
of any inclination to legalism. Indeed it was the exact opposite 
of this that was the temptation of the Israelites in the wilderness 
with whom the readers are compared (31-413). Apart from the 
references to moral infirmity in 1213, the only positive fault 
that the author mentions in connection with the lesson drawn from 
his doctrine to use with diligence the specifically Christian way 
of access to God (10 19 f) is a disposition to neglect the privileges 
of social worship (1025). This, again, is plainly connected, not 
with an inclination to return to the synagogue, but with a re- 
laxation of the zeal and patience of the first days of their Chris- 
tian profession (64 4 1032 f 121 Z), associated with a less firm 
hold than they once had of the essentials of Christian faith, a 
less clear vision of the heavenly hope of their calling (312 411 
512). 

The writer fears lest his readers fall away not merely 
from the higher standpoint of Christianity into Judaising 
practices, but from all faith in God and judgment and 
immortality (312 61 f}. 

What, in fact, threatens to alienate the readers of 
the epistle from Christianity is the character of the out- 
ward circumstances in which they are placed. In this 
their case resembles that of Israel in the wilderness. 
This comes clearly into view in the second part of the 
epistle, in which the theological arguments are practi- 
cally applied. 

At the very outset of this second part (10 32-34) we learn that 
the readers have been passing through sore persecutions. How 
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long these have lasted is not said; but the present attitude of 
the readers is different from what it had been. Once they had 
kept steadfast ; but now their endurance threatens to give way; 
they are in danger of casting away their confidence. Inchap.11 
they are pointed to the examples of a faith that triumphed over 
every obstacle, and exhorted to a similar conflict, even unto 
blood, inasmuch as Jesus has gone before them as the beginner 
and ender of faith (1214). The writer grants that their cir- 
cumstances are such as may well make hands listless and knees 
feeble and souls weary and faint (123 12,4 612); but the proper 
course is to take all this as watéeia (124-11), to remember the 
persecuted and imprisoned with true fellow-feeling (13 3), to find 
strength in recalling the memory of their departed teachers 
(13 7), to go forth éfw ths mapenBoAjs—z.e., in the allegorising 
style of the epistle, to quit the world (see below)—with Jesus, 
bearing his reproach (13 13). 

Now it is quite true that troubles of the kind indicated 
might very well tend to tempt back to Judaism those 
who, originally Jews, had experienced on account of 
their Christianity persecution that contrasted with the 
religious freedom they had -enjoyed as Jews. In that 
case, however, their Jewish character would certainly 
have appeared otherwise also —which, as we have seen, 
is not the case—or the theoretical ground-work on 
which the hortatory part proceeds must have aimed at 
depreciating the Jewish religion and bringing it into 
irreconcilable antithesis to the Christian. This is 
certainly not the tenor of chaps. 1-10. On the contrary, 
the close connection of Christianity with the old 
Covenant, and the high significance of the latter, is 
elaborated in every way; it is so at the very outset 
(11), and again in 22 32-6 and elsewhere. 


The argument in chaps. 7-10 is not intended to prove the abro- 
gation of the law; it assumes it and proceeds upon it as an 
acknowledged fact. The elaborate description of the OT sacri- 
ficial system in 81-5 91-10 101-3 is at no point accompanied 
with a warning against participation in it. ‘The author draws 
conclusions as to the glory of the new covenant from the signi- 
ficant ordinances of the old, which are regarded as shadows of 
the other; but his argumentation has not for its aim the desire 
to detach the readers from Judaism any more than has Philo’s 
manner of proving from the OT the truth of his philosophy and 
ethics, which he regards as constituting its kernel. 

The author knows no better way to prove the truth 
of Christianity than simply by showing that it is in 
every respect the complete fulfilment of all that was 
prefigured and promised in the OT, the record of the 
pre-Christian revelation of God. 

This manner of using the OT in argument must not, 
however, be held to imply on the part of the readers a 
previous acquaintance with the OT, such as would 
have been possible only in the case of Jews. A similar 
line of argument is addressed in Gal. 3 f. 2Cor. 310 f. 
to the Pauline, and admittedly Gentile, Christian com- 
munities of Galatia and Corinth; Philo also, addressing 
pagan readers, takes all his proofs from the OT. 

The view that those originally addressed in the epistle 
were Jewish Christians, although supported by the 
ancient tradition implied in its superscription, must thus 
be given up. With this, the difficult problem of finding 
a local habitation for such a community disappears. 

The following are the hypotheses as to the place of 
abode of the readers of the epistle that have been 

offered. 1. To some writers the 

7. At ae S a 

Foruadion = emphatic ‘ all’ in 1324, the admonitions in 

1025 1317, have suggested the possibility 
that the Hebrews addressed were but part, a somewhat 
discontented part, of a larger community in which Gentile 
elements had a considerable place. This appears a 
strained conclusion (Phil. 421 1 Thes. 526), distinctly 
contrary to the general tone of the epistle, which moves 
altogether outside of the antithesis between Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity. We must think not, of a party but 
of a church, and such a church can be sought only in 
Palestine, or in one of the great centres of the Jewish 
dispersion. 

That the epistle was addressed to Palestine, ‘or more 
specifically to Jerusalem, has been a prevalent opinion 
from the time of Clement of Alexandria, mainly because 
it was assumed that the word Hebrews must naturally 
mean Jews whose mother-tongue was Aramaic. The 
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term has this restricted sense, however, only when 
put in contrast to Hellenists. In itself, according to 
ordinary usage, it simply denotes Jews by race, and in 
Christian writings especially Jewish Christians. 

There are several things in the epistle that seem to 
exclude Palestine, and above all Jerusalem. The Hel- 
lenistic culture of the writer and the language in which 
he writes furnish one argument. Then the most 
marked proof of Christian love and zeal in the church 
addressed was that they had ever been assiduous in 
ministering to the saints (610). This expression may 
conceivably have a general sense (x Cor. 1615?) ; but it 
is far more likely that it has the specific meaning which 
it generally bears in the NT—viz., the collection of alms 
for the church in Jerusalem. 

At any rate it was clearly understood in the first age of Chris- 
tianity that the Judzean church took alms and did not give them, 
receiving in temporal things an acknowledgment for the spiritual 
things they had imparted (Rom.1527). In fact, the great 
weight laid in the epistles of Paul ou this—the only manifesta- 
tion of the catholicity of the church then possible (Gal. 2 10)— 
alone explains the emphasis with which our author cites this 
one proof of Christian feeling. 

Again, the expressions in 23 already referred to imply 
that the readers did not include in their number direct 
disciples of Jesus, but had been brought to Christ by 
the words and miracles of apostolic missionaries now 
dead (137). 

This conversion, as it appears from 10 32, was a thing of pre- 
cise date immediately followed by persecution (note the aorists 
dwriabévres—vTenetvate). Accordingly we cannot suppose those 
addressed to represent a second generation in the Palestinian 
Church ; we are referred to some part of the Diaspora. 

Against these difficulties—which have led some of 
the defenders of the Palestinian address, as Grimm 
(who, in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr., '70, proposes Jamnia) 
and Moulton (New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers, vol. iii., '79), to give up Jerusalem altogether, 
whilst others, as Riehm, suppose that the Hellenists of 
Jerusalem (Acts 61) are primarily addressed [and B. 
Weiss thinks of the epistle as having been a circular to 
Palestine generally|—it is commonly urged that the 
readers are exposed to peculiar danger from the per- 
secutions and solicitations of unbelieving Jews, that 
they are in danger of relapsing into participation in the 
Jewish sacrifices, or even that they appear to have never 
ceased to follow the ceremonial observances that had 
their centre in the temple ritual. 


The capital argument for this is drawn from 1313, where the 
exhortation to go forth to Jesus without the camp is taken as an 
injunction to renounce fellowship with the synagogue and with 
the ceremonies and ritual of Judaism. This exegesis, however, 
rests on a false view of the context, which does not include 
v. 9, and expresses by a figure that Christians (as the priests of 
the new covenant) have no temporal advantage to expect by 
their participation in the sacrifice of Christ, but must be content 
to share his reproach, renouncing this earthly country for the 
heavenly kingdom (cp 11 16 25-27 with 13 14 Phil. 3 20). 

Altogether, this view of the situation of the first 
readers of the epistle appears distorted or exaggerated. 

It is obvious that our Hebrews were familiar with the law, 
and had a high regard for the ordinances of temple worship. 
In particular it appears that they had not fully understood how 
the mediatorial functions of the OT were superseded by the 
mediatorship of Christ. Their ritualism, however, seems to 
have been rather theoretical than practical. Had they been 
actually entangled in the daily practice of superseded ordin- 
ances, the author, whose insight into the true worth of these 
ordinances is clear, and whose personal relations to the Pauline 
circle are obvious, could hardly have been so nearly one of 
themselves as appears in 1319, and at any rate could not have 
failed to give an express precept on the subject. On the con- 
trary, he is in thorough sympathy with the type of doctrine on 
which their church was formed (13 7); the easy way in which he 
touches on the ‘meats and drinks and divers washings’ of 
Judaism seems to show that on this head he could count on 
carrying his readers along with him; and 189 hardly refers to 
sacrifices or to Levitical laws of clean and unclean, but rather 
to some such form of asceticism (cp 5 4) as is spoken of in Rom. 14 
for, still more probably, to the question discussed in 1 Cor. 8-10, 
about the eating of meat that has been offered to idols}. 


Nowhere does our author speak a warning against 
participation in sacrifices; nowhere does he touch on 
the burning questions that divided the Pharisaic Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem from the converts of Paul. 
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2. This accordingly has led other critics to think of 
one or other of the centres of the Diaspora. Hofmann 
suggests Antioch ; Ewald,} Ravenna; 
but Rome and Alexandria are the 
places for and against which most has been said. One 
argument for Alexandria on which great stress has been 
laid must certainly be dismissed. Wieseler ( Untersuch- 
ung iiber den Hebrierbrief, 2 {'61]), combining the argu- 
ments against a Palestinian address with the impression, 
which we have seen to be without sufficient foundation, 
that the readers lived in the neighbourhood of a Jewish 
temple, seeks them among the Egyptian Jews who 
frequented the schismatical temple of Leontopolis. 
See HERES, CITY OF. 

Wieseler tries to show that in his description of the temple and 
the functions of the high priests our author diverges from the 
Judzan pattern and follows peculiarities of the Egyptian 
temple. This argument, however, rests on a series of improb- 
able assumptions. The supposed peculiarities of Onias’s temple 
are proved by arbitrary exegesis from passages of Philo, who 
apparently never thought of that temple at all. Nor can it be 
shown that it had ever such a reputation as to play the part 
which Wieseler assigns to it. 

Moreover, our author's supposed ignorance of the 
Jerusalem ritual is not made ont. 

In the true text of 1011 the high priest is not mentioned, and 
in 7 27 the phrase xa’ nuépay does not mean ‘daily,’ but ‘on 
every appointed day,’ that 1s, ever again and again. 

It is more difficult to understand why in 94 the golden 
Ovutaryprov, that is, the censer or incense-altar,—for the usage 
of the word does not determine which is meant,—is assigned to 
the Holy of Holies. A passage from the almost contemporary 
Apocalypse of Baruch (67, see ed. Charles, p. 168), however, to 
which Harnack has directed attention (St. Kr., '76, p. 5724), 
similarly connects the censer with the Holy of Holies, and 
seems to show that our author here proceeds on a current 
opinion and has not simply made a slip.2 < 

For Alexandria no further arguments can be adduced. 
The use in chap. 11 of 2 Macc. , an Egyptian Apocryphon 
fand of the Book of Wisdom, perhaps also of Philo’s 
writings], and the general sympathy of the argument 
with Alexandrian thought, can at best be adduced as 
proving something with regard to the writer, but not 
with regard to the readers. Against Alexandria, on the 
other hand, is the whole history of the epistle. It was 
in Rome that it first became known; in Alexandria, 
when evidence of its presence there becomes forthcoming 
during the last third of the second century, men have 
ceased to be aware that Paul is not its anthor. If, 
however, the original recipients of the epistle were not 
Jewish Christians (above, §5/.) there is no need to 
think of Alexandria, which presented itself to men’s 
minds only in the search for a place where a community 
of Jewish Christians might be conceived to have existed. 

Among Continental scholars the disposition at present 
is to favour the Roman address. 

It is true that as long as the Jewish character of the 
addressees is maintained there is a great deal to be said 

against regarding Rome as their home. 
9. ae In that case one must, to begin with, 
me. assume that, even in the post-Pauline 
period, either the Roman church consisted mainly of 
believers who had been born Jews (which even for the 
Pauline period is justly called in question by the most 
recent investigators), or that, assuming the Roman 
church to have been a mixed one, the letter was 
originally directed to a Jewish section of the Roman 
Christians. This is not quite plausible, especially since 
we find in the epistle no trace of the division of parties 
alluded to by Paul in his epistle from Rome to the 
Philippians. `. 

As soon, however, as the Gentile character of the 
addressees is conceded, everything else fits admirably 
with the assumption that the epistle was directed to 


8. Alexandria. 


1 Das Sendschreiben an die Hebräer und Jakobus Rund- 
schreiben, übersetzt und erklärt, Göttingen, '70. 

2 The Syriac word in Baruch is Pivwd. To the passages 
cited by Harnack to establish for this word the sense of censer, 
not incense altar, may be added Bar Ali, ed. Hoffmann, No. 
Fae Barhebr. Chron. Eccl. 507; Ezek. 811 (Pesh. and Syr. 

ex.). 
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Rome, where it was read as early as in the days of 
Clem. Rom. The salutation by ‘those of Italy’ (of 
amd rijs ‘IraNlas: 1324) permits the inference that not 
only the entourage of the writer, but also the readers, 
had some relations with Italy. As the writer, as well 
as ‘those of Italy,’ is away from his own home, it is 
not too much to infer that both are in the same case— 
that both the writer and those who join in the salutation 
have their home in Italy. The Roman church had, 
as presupposed of the readers here, received the gospel 
through intermediary persons. From the beginning 
also it had had to suffer persecution. The atrocities 
of Nero had been confined to Rome. Chap. 137 could 
apply very specially to Peter and Paul. If it be thought 
that the same episode is referred to in 1033, the word 
Oearpifsuev a (‘ made a gazing-stock ') would be intended 
to be taken literally. x Cor. 49, however, leaves room 
also for a less literal meaning. There is much to be 
said for the view that there were two persecutions, in 
the midst of the second of which the readers at present 
are, although as yet there has been no actual shedding 
of blood (cp Von Soden, Hebr. vi. ). 

On this assumption we should have to think, if Rome 
be the place, of the reign of Domitian (others suggest 
that of Trajan). ‘The many coincidences between our 
epistle and that to the Romans are explained most 
easily in this way. ‘That Hippolytus no longer has 
any knowledge about the author of the letter is no 
objection to the view at present being set forth, The 
address of the epistle was doubtless lost soon after it 
had been received. It would not take long for the 
name of the writer also to drop into oblivion, especially 
when the church was passing through such troublous 
times. It is impossible to tell whether the writer's hope 
of one day revisiting the afflicted church was ever 
realised. 

It has generally been argued that the epistle to the 
Hebrews, which describes the temple services in the 

10. Date, Present tense, must necessarily have been 

$ * written before they ceased to be performed. 
It has been shown in the most conclusive manner, how- 
ever, from the similar use of the present tense in 
Rabbinical writers as well as in Josephus and elsewhere, 
that this argument goes for nothing—especially as our 
Alexandrian theologian is dealing, not with external facts, 
but with truths which continue valid whether the temple 
be standing or not—and the most recent writers, since 
Holtzmann’s discussion of the subject in Schenkel's 
Bibel-Lexikon, 2623 f., generally admit that the epistle 
may have been written after the fall of the temple. If 
this be so it can hardly be questioned that the most 
natural view of the apostle’s argument, as it comes to a 
point in such passages as 813 99, is that the disappear- 
ance of the obsolete ritual of the old covenant is no 
blow to Christian faith, because in Christ ascended into 
glory the Church possesses in heavenly verity all that 
the old ritual presented in mere earthly symbol. It 
was the ruin of the Jewish state and worship that com- 
pelled Christianity to find what is offered in our epistle 
—a theory of the disappearance of the old dispensation 
in the new. 

For attempts to determine the date of the epistle 
more precisely, see the close of the preceding section. 

The author shows himself fully aware of the in- 
tellectual movements of the Christianity of his time 
(so far as these are known to us). He is 


11. Literary acquainted with the theology, and with 


th ma Some of the letters, of Paul; he shares 
ecological Paul's view that the followers of Christ 
character. 


are the people of God, the true successors 
of the people Israel, but freed from all the external 
ordinances imposed upon the latter in the OT. Within 
the Christian community he recognises no distinction 
between Jew and Gentile. The whole problem as to 
these distinctions has for him disappeared. In seeking 
to arrive at an intelligent view of the Christian redemp- 
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tion, and at a right appreciation of the relation of the 
New Covenant to the Old, from which it proceeded and 
in which it passed through its initial stages, he follows 
a path entirely his own, and shows himself to be an 
original thinker in no way dependent on Paul. x Peter, 
Ephesians, and the writings of ‘Luke’ show closer 
affinities with his epistle. Their authors seem all to 
have been influenced by him; or at least they move in 
the same sphere—a region of thought which he alone, 
however, has systematically surveyed and is able to set 
forth with classical exactness. The movement of 
primitive Christianity which finds its highest expression 
in the Fourth Gospel and x John is only the ripest fruit 
of a growth to the maturing of which his way of looking 
at things contributed most, next to Paul. The epistle 
of Clement of Rome shows his dominating influence 
no less, though in a much more mechanical way; the 
one is the shadow of the other. 

The author is the most ‘cultured’ of all the primitive 
Christian writers, with the possible exception of * Luke.’ 
He has a rich vocabulary at his command, and uses it 
with great skill. His epistle is full of rhetoric, and has 
the character of an urgent address more than of a 
letter. Cp EpisTOLARY LITERATURE. 

The epistle is constructed in accordance with the rules of the 
later Greek rhetoric: 11-413, mpootpeov mpds evvoray with state- 
ment of the mpo@ears; 414-620, Syynots pos meBavdryta ; Tı- 
10 18, amdSeckis mpòs rev€w; 1019-1321 émtAoyos, deducing the 
practical conclusions and pressing them home. 

The writer is master of the Greek OT, down to minute 
details, and has thoughtfully and intelligently considered 
the Jewish ritual system. He is acquainted with 
Hellenistic literature (Wisdom of Solomon; cp § 3, n. x) 
and, whether as a diligent disciple or as an independent 
intellectual kinsman of Philo, understands the Alex- 
andrian method of spiritualising literal facts and appreci- 
ating their significance. His main interest, however, 
is in religion, not in mere speculation, although in im- 
mediacy of experience and in spiritual depth he cannot 
compare with Paul. 

Although we may not know his name, we have what 
is better, a piece of spiritual self-portraiture by his 
own hand—one of the most precious possessions of 
Christendom, a picture full of character, clearly and 
finely drawn. Perhaps the eye of Luther was not 
mistaken in reading the signature as that of Apollos ; 
all that we know of Apollos—his origin, his in- 
dividuality, his relation to Paul—-admirably agrees 
with the self-portraiture of this anonymous writer. 

This Apollos—or whoever he may be—was the leader 
of those Alexandrian thinkers whose vocation it was to 
present Christianity in such a form as would admit of its 
being appropriated by the ancient world of culture, but 
who at the same time, as the process went on, exceeding 
their vocation, so involved the simple religious kernel 
in speculations that interest was more and more con- 
centrated on this until at last—-must it be said ?—the 
kernel was lost sight of and disappeared. For this last 
result, however, Apollos cannot be held responsible ; 
on the contrary, in universal history he has the noble 
distinction of having been the first to lead Alexandria 
to Bethlehem. 


A full account of the older literature will be found in 
Delitzsch’s Commentary ; and in the great work of Bleek (Der 
Brief an die Hebraer erläutert durch Ein- 

12. Literature, Zeitung, Uebersetzung, und fortlaufenden 
Commentar: Abth. 1I., Versuch einer voll- 

ständigen Einleitung, Berlin, '28; Abth. II., UVebersetzung und 
Commentar,'36,'40), which has formed the basis for all subse- 
quent work on the epistle, and is an indispensable storehouse of 
material for the student. Bleek’s ultimate views on the exposi- 
tion of the book may be gathered from the briefer posthumous 
work edited by Windrath (Elberfeld, ’68). To the recent com- 
mentaries cited in the course of the article may be added those 
of Ebrard (so; ET, ee) *53); Tholuck(3) (50, ET, 
Edinburgh, '42); Linemann ($) (Göttingen, '67); H. Kurtz 
(Mitau, %69); B. Weiss in Meyer's Comm. ; Westcott() (92); 
A. B. Davidson (’82). For the doctrine of the epistle the most 
elaborate work is Riehm’s very useful Lehrbegriff des Hebräer- 
briefs (Ludwigsburg, ’58-’59); with which, in addition to the 
general works on NT theology by Weiss, Reuss, Beyschlag, 
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Stevens, and others, the reader may compare Ritschl’s Zzt- 
stehung der Altkatholischen Kirche\?), 159 f. (Bonn, '57), 
Pfleiderer’s Panlinismus, chap. 9 (Leipsic, '73, 90), Urchrtsten- 
thum (Berlin, (2), '87), and (for the latest advocate of Barnabas) 
Ayles, Destination, Date, and Authorship of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews (‘99). An excellent summary of the present state of 
the critical questions bearing on the epistle is given by Zahn 
in the art. ‘ Hebraerbrief’ in PR Z(8). Wie. oak S. 


[Harnack (‘ Probabilia üb. die Adresse u. den Verfasser des 
H.-briefs,’ ZVTW 116 7 [1900]) accepts the results of Zahn 
(Eini. 2110 7) as decisive, viz. that the epistle was addressed 
to a small circle of Christians (a Hausgemeinde) within a large 
and complex Christian community—the Roman—and most in- 
geniously argues that the author of the epistle was Prisca, the 
wife of Aquila. See Prisca.] 


HEBRON (ÙI), ‘league’ [BDB], yeBpwn [BAL]), 
one of the oldest and most important cities of S. Judah, 
supposed to have been founded seven years before 
Tanis (Nu. 1322, see ZOAN),! is the mod. e/-Halil (see 
below), situated about midway between Beer-sheba and 
Jerusalem. 

Little is known of the history of Hebron. According 
to Josh. 1513 f. it was taken by CALEB [¢.v., § 2], who 

1. Histor overthrew its three chieftains AHIMAN (1), 

j Y- SHesHat, and TALMAI [1] (see ANAKIM), 
and changed its name from Kirjath-arba (ysix-np) 
to Hebron. This move may probably form part of 
the ‘Calebite’ migration from Kadesh in Musri to the 
N., fragmentary notices of which may be discovered in 
JE (see Exopus i., §6; KADESH i., § 3).2 Since other 
clans besides Caleb shared in this move (see JERAH- 
MEEL, KENITES), one is tempted to conjecture that 
the new name of Kirjath-arba was derived from the 
confederation of these allies, 

On this view the immigrants were of Misrite origin, a supposi- 
tion which may illuminate some obscure details in the patri- 
archa] legends which centre around Hebron (see MizRam, 
§ 24). If, too, our interpretation of the genealogy in 1 Ch. 234 f. 
be correct (see JARHA, SHESHAN), we actually possess a record 
of a marriage alliance with older inhabitants of the district. 

Earlier than this we can scarcely ascend. The identification 
of Hebron with the XAibur in the lists of Rameses lIl., 
suggested by Sayce (AP?) 6 32 39, HCAM 333, cp 336 /-), is most 
improbable (cp Moore, Judg. 24 n.), nor are we obliged to con 
nect the name with the Habiri of the Am. Tab., who overran 
Canaan in the fourteenth century s.c. On the other hand, it 


is just possible that Kirjath-’Arba‘ (the earlier name of Hebron) 
is no other than the Rzé#te mentioned in the same records.3 


Under David Hebron attained considerable promi- 
nence. He had already been on friendly terms with 
its inhabitants (cp 1S. 30 31), and on his departure from 
ZIKLAG he made it his royal city and the base of his 
operations against Jerusalem (2S. 21-3; see DAVID, § 6). 
Here he is said to have reigned for seven years, his 
position being rendered secure by alliances with the sur- 
rounding districts (cp DAVID, § 11, col. 1032). The con- 
quest and occupation of Jerusalem gave the opportunity 
for those who had chafed under David’s rule to revolt. 
Absalom, who had spent some time at the court of his 
grandfather Talmai 4 in GESHUR (g.v., 2), made Hebron 
his centre, and was supported by such prominent S. 
Judzean officers as Ahithophel (cp GILOH) and Amasa. 
The result of the rebellion is well known, and when— 
at a later time—another revolt occurred, the whole of 
this district supported the king (2 S. 202; see SHEBA 
[ii., 1]).5 

Hebron was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch. 1110), and 


l Josephus says (8/7 iv.97) that it was founded before 
Memphis and was 2300 years old. 

2 Cp Caleb's expedition to Hebron in the oldest account of 
the story of the spies (Nu. 13); see Bacon, Trip. Trad. Ex. 
177. Hebron appears, appropriately enough, in the Calebite 
genealogical lists (a Ch. 2 42). 

3 So Hommel, AHT 231, n. 3; see, however, REHOBOTH. 
The view that the name Kirjath-arba (‘city-fonr’?) is derived 
from the circumstance that four patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Adam) were buried here, or that the town was divided 
into four quarters—as was formerly the case with the mod. el- 
Halil (ZDMG 12 487 ; Baed.@) 135 speaks of seven quarters)— 
may be mentioned here. 

4 The name is identical with that of one of the ‘sons of Anak’ 
plied from Hebron. 

The view adopted above rests upon the belief (æ) that 2 S. 
13-20 has been heavily redacted; (6) that the rebellion of 
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remained Jewish (cp Neh. 112s) until it was seized by 
the Edomites in their movement northwards (see EDOM, 
§ 9). It was recovered again by Judas the Maccabee 
(x1 Macc. 565 Jos. Ant. xii.86). During the great war 
it was taken by Simon Giorides, but was recaptured and 
burnt by Cerealis, an officer of Vespasian (Jos. B/ iv. 
979). 
A place of such importance could not be without its 
traditions, and in the patriarchal representations we 
une find it closely connected with the figure 
2. Traditions. + Ae (g-v., 4 [i.]) His a. 
however (see ISAAC, § 5, end), belongs rather to the 
more southerly district, and though the ‘vale of Hebron’ 
(jam ppy) is once associated with Jacob (Gen. 37 14), 


it is probable that either the text is corrupt (see JOSEP, 
ii., § 3, where ‘ Beeroth ' is proposed ; cp also EPHRATH, 
1), or else ‘ Hebron’ has been inserted by a harmonising 
redactor.! Nor does the cycle of Samson-legends con- 
tain any perfectly safe reference to Hebron, for in Judg. 
163 we should very possibly read SHARUHEN [g¢.v.]. 
But what better expression of Hebron’s primzeval sanctity 
could there be than Abraham’s altar (Gen. 1318, J), or 
than the cave of MACHPELAH [g.v.] where Abraham 
and Isaac? were said to have been buried; or than the 
ancient ‘oaks’ (rather ‘oak’) connected with the name 
of MAMRE? Accordingly we find Hebron recognised 
in the time of David as pre-eminently the holy city of 
Judah? (2 S. 53 157). 

Hebron gave its name to a family of Levites (see next art., 
and cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7 [v.]), and P makes it a city of refuge 
(Josh. 21 r3), and assigns it to the b’ne Aaron (1 Ch. 655 [40)). 

Later generalising tradition believed that Caleb’s conquest 
of Hebron 4 was due to the initiative of Joshua (Josh. 15 13), or 
inconsistently made its capture part of a great S. Palestinian 
campaign in which Joshua took the leading part (Josh. 10 7.) ; 
see JOSHUA. 

From the time of Josephus onwards the traditional 
tombs of the patriarchs formed the great attraction of 

3. Modern Hebron, and the name ‘Castle of Abra- 

j n ham’ from being applied to these struc- 

: tures by an easy transition was applied 

to the city itself till in the time of the crusades the 

names of ‘Hebron’ and ‘ Castle of Abraham’ were used 

interchangeably. Hence since Abraham is known 

among the Mohammedans as Halil Allah, ‘the friend 

of God,’ their name for Hebron is ‘the town of the 
friend of God,’ or briefly e/-Halil. 

The modern town lies low down on the sloping sides of a 
narrow valley, to the W, of which on the hill Ruseideh lay 
the ancient Hebron. Still farther to the W. is the traditional 
toak of Abraham’ (see Mamre). To the E. of the hill is the 
‘Ain Sara, the probable scene of the murder of Abner (see 
SirRAH, WELL OF). The environs are very fertile. Vineyards 
and plantations of fruit-trees, chiefly olive-trees, cover the valleys 
and arable grounds, and it has therefore been customary to seek 
for Esco [g.v., 1] in the neighbourhood (for another view see 
NeEGeEs). The chief antiquities of the place consist of ruins 
of ancient walls on the hill Rumeideh, two large reservoirs 
(Birket el-Kâzzâzìn and B. es-Sultan)—the latter of which has 
been identified with the pool mentioned in 2 S. 412—and the 
famous Harâm which, tradition states, encloses the grave of 
Machpelah. On the sites of Hebron see P/Q, '81, pp. 266-271, 
and on the contents, etc., of the Haram see Conder, PE FQ, '82, 
p. 197= Survey of W. Pal., Memoirs, 3333; cp Tentwork, 2 
79-86. S.A. C. 


HEBRON (M37; yeBpwn [BADFL)]). 

1. b. Kohath, b. Levi (Ex. 61:8 [P], Nu. 319 [P], 
1 Ch. 618[3]23 12), eponym of the Hebronites ("NDT ; 
6 xeBpwr(e)e(s) [BAFL]; Nu. 327 [P], 2658 [P] xeßpwv 
[A], 1 Ch. 2623, xeßpwr [BAL] 307.) or B'ne Hebron 
(1 Ch. 159 2319) ; see GENEALOGIESi., §7 (v.). Hebron 
(see preceding art., §2) wasa Levitical city. According to 


Absalom happened early in David’s reign (cp Joas, 1), previ- 
ous to his wars (2 S. 810; cp SHos1); and E that the revolt 
of SHEBA (ii., 1) has been artificially appended to the rebellion 
(see AJSL 16159. 164 166 77% [1900)). A 

1 So Kne. (Hex. § 13, n. 7), Kantzsch-Socin, Holzinger. 

2 The redactor includes Jacob; cp Gen. 87 r4 above. 

3 Note that in 1 K. 8 4 Josephus (A wz. viii. 2 1) reads ‘ Hebron’ 
for ‘Gibeon ' (see GIBEON, § 2). 

a In Judg. 1 xo the deed is ascribed to Judah ; but see Moore, 
ad loc. 
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1 Ch. 2630 f. both Hashabiah and Jerijah were Hebronite 
Levites. ‘The latter's name and position is substantiated 
by 2319; but the enumeration of the four Levitical 
subdivisions in 2623 suggests that anb as applied to 
Hashabiah (v. 30) is simply a blunder for 'aypyp (to the 
Amramites), or *Sxyb (to the Uzzielites); observe that 
in v. 29 the Izharites are mentioned.? 


2. In x1Ch.242 Hebron figures in the Calebite genealogy. 
See Heron i., § 1, n. 2. S. A. C. 


HEBRON, RV Esron (PIY), Josh. 1928, an error 
for ABDON (g.v., i.). 

HEDGE. 1. The word for a thorn-hedge is 031D», 
mésiikah (| pin, hédek, see Briar, 6; Mic.74t; © differs) 
or DYD, misakkah; þppaymós (|| V2, gadér, see below; Is. 
5st). See AGRICULTURE, $ 5. 

2 Ta, gadér, and MIM, gédérah, are frequently rendered 
‘hedge’ in AV; RV substitutes ‘fence’ in all cases, except in 
Ps, 8940, where ‘hedge’ is retained, and in 1 Ch. 423, where 
GEDERAH (7.2%, 2] is given. 

3. dpaywos (‘ hedge’ in Mt, 2133 Mk. 121 Lk. 1423, ‘ parti- 
tion’ in Eph. 214) is @’s rendering of amwen; also of 473 in 
Nu. 2224 Ezra9gq Ps. 623 [4] 8012 [13] Prov. 2431 Eccl. 108, 
and of 49793 in Ps. 8940 [41] Nah. 317. 

HEGAI (37), keeper of the harem of Ahasuerus 
(D390 WY’, Esth. 28 rar [BNAL8], v. 15 [BNL 8) ; 
in v.3 called NiM (so Bä., Ginsb.) Hege, RV™S:, RV 
HEGAI (BANL om.). The name is probably Persian ; 
Rédiger compares 'Hyas, the name of a courtier of 
Xerxes (Ctesias, Pers. 24). 

Marg. Fund. 71, however, noticing that in 23 Esth. Le has 
wyatov and in 26. 8 Bovyatos, identifies the name with Bicvar 
g.v.]. 

In v. 14 (Ta: [BN&4 L8], Taros [N*], Te [A]), SHAASH- 

GAZ (neyd, susagazi [Vg.], Sangaigsir [Pesh.]), the 
keeper of the concubines (noah ~pt), would appear 


to be a different personage, although BNL rcads 
yyai[os], thus identifying him with Hegai. 


HEIFER. See generally CATTLE. 

The EV rendering of (1) ann, farahk, in Nu. 1925, etc., 
Hos.416. In Nu. Ze. for the ritual of the ‘red heifer’ (ans 
3918; alas ‘ddumimah) see CLEAN, § 17. 

2. n539, ‘egläh, Gen. 159 Judg. 1418 Jer. 4620 Hos. 10113; cp 
spa nbay, ‘eglath dakar, Dt. 213 1S,162 Is. 721, and see 
EGLATH-SHELISHIVAH. 

3. Sdmadts, Heb. 913 (referring to Nu. 192), cp Tob. 15, and 
see CALF, GOLDEN, § 2, n. 1. 


HELAH (NDT; adaa [A]), a wife of ASHHUR, the 


father of Tekoa; 1 Ch.457 (v. 5, awda [B], eAaa [L]; v.7, 
Aoadas [B*], 60. [Bb], eAea [L]). See NAARAH. 


HELAM (09%; in v. 17 DNDN, Kre TON; aram 
[BA], of which yadamaxk [B], yadaama [L]. inserted 
in v. 16 after TOY TrOTAMOY, are misplaced variants),? 
a place ‘ beyond the river’ (z.e., W. of the Euphrates), 
near which the Syrians under Hadadezer are said to 
have been defeated by David (2S. 1016 £3; YAAAamMd 
[L]); probably Aleppo, the Halman of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. @ seems to have read the name in 
Ezek. 4716 (y\[e}an [BAQ]), and assuming this to be 
correct we might infer that Helam lay between the 
territory of Damascus and that of Hamath, probably 
not far from SIBRAIN [g.v.], which is mentioned just 
before, This may, have been the view of the translator 
of © in Ezekiel; but it would be hasty to assume its 
correctness. The place associated with the traditional 
defeat of the Syrians (see Davip, § 8 4) must have been 


1 If we omit the parenthesis in v. 31 (‘even of the Hebronites 
. © > Gilead’), the close similarity between 30a and 32a becomes 
very striking. 

2 Jos, (Ant. vii.63), following L but misunderstanding the 
expression Toy Xúpov, makes xaAauas the name of the Syrian 
cing. 

3 In the parallel passage 1 Ch. 19 pbp is omitted in v. 16; but 
in v. 17 it has been corrupted into nmbr (‘unto them’) and also 
(corruptly) repeated in prox qayn (the latter is omitted, how- 
ever, by L and the Gr. of the Compl. Polyg.). 
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some famous and ancient city. Such a place was 
Aleppo, which is mentioned in Egyptian records 
between 2000 and rooo B.C., and by Shalmaneser II. 
(860-824 B.C.), to whom it surrendered without a siege, 
whereupon Shalmaneser sacrificed to Dadda the god of 
Halman. (So G. Hoffm., Phén. Inschr. 39; Sayce, 
Crit. Mon. 314; Peters, Nippur, 177.) Te RAC. 
HELBAH (300, ‘fat’; cp AHLAB; yeBda [B], 
cyeAian! [A], eABa [L]), a Canaanite town within the 
nominal territory of Asher (Judg. 131, and Josh. 1925 
emended text, see HALI). Schrader (KAT, ad loc.; 
cp KB 290f.) and Delitzsch (Par. 284) compare the 
Mahalliba of the Prism inscription of Sennacherib, and, 
with Moore, we cannot doubt that they are right. 
Mahalliba is a Phoenician town mentioned with Sidon, 
Bit-zitti, Sariptu, Ušu, Akzibi, and Akko, and, to 
judge from the order of the names, must have lain 
between Sariptu (Zarephath) and Ušu (see Hosan). 
If we may assume that AHLAB (g.v.) and Helbah are 
variations of the same name, this Assyrian inscription 
gives us reason to think that Helbah is nearer the correct 
form than Ahlab. TRIC: 


HELBON (ÑI?M, xeABw[n] [BQ], xeBpon [A]; 
the wine of which is noticed by Ezekiel (2718) as one of 
the articles exported from Damascus to Tyre, is surely 
the present Halbūn 13 m. NNW. of Damascus in the 
E. offshoots of Antilibanus. Halbūn, whose antiquity 
is indicated by the Greek inscriptions found in it, lies at 
the top of the fertile wady of the same name, the 
upper end of which not only bears the marks of ancient 
vineyard terraces, but_also still has the vine as its staple 
produce, and is famed for producing the best grapes in 
the country (Porter, Five Years in Damascus, 1 323 f.) 
An inscription of Nebuchadrezzar (IÆ. 65, cp JAVAN, 
§ 1g) speaks of the dedication of wine from ‘(the 
country of) Hi-il-bu-nim’ and another Assyrian list of 
wines (II. Æ. 44) includes the wine of Hil-bu-nu. 

Strabo (15 735) describes the Syrian wine from Halubén, olvoy 
ék Svpias Tov XaAvBwrov as drunk in the court of Persia, The 
XadvBwy of Ptol. v. 1517 is hardly the same place (see COT 
2121). Cp further ZDPV 837, Del. Par. 281, Waddington, 
Inscr. 25, 526. G. A. S. 


HELCHIAH, AV Helchias (yeAx(e)ioy [BAL]), 
I Esd. 81= Ezra 71, HILKIAH. 


HELDAI 090 [probably to be vocalised Holdai 
or Huldai; cp readings below, and HULDAH], or 
perhaps more correctly Jen, Héled, ‘weasel’; cp 
again HULDAH, and note the form HELED (rather 
Holed) below, also the Sab. name an, in DHM Ff. 
Denk. 35); otherwise we might explain ‘long-lived’ ; see 
NAMEs, §§ 67 /. 

1. b. Baanah the Netophathite, one of David's heroes, in Ch. 
one of his twelve captains (1 Ch. 2715, xoAdera [B], -at [A], 
oddta [L], HOLDAL [Vg.]). The name also appears under the 
shortened form HELeEp (1 Ch. 1130, an, x9a08 [B], xoadd [X],2 
eAad[A], aà. [L], HELED[Vg.)), and the corrupt HELEB (2S. 23 29, 
abn om. B, adap [A], aħàav [L], HELED (Vg.]). 


2. One of a deputation of Babylonian Jews, temp. Zerubbabel, 
see JOSIAH 2, ZERUBBABEL (Zech. 610, oAda [Aq.], HOLDAI 


[Vg.]; in v. 14, by an error (7 became 5 or C), HELEM, on, 
which © misunderstands3; eeu (Aq. Theod.], Zelen (Vg.], 
we Qu [Pesh. in both). 


HELEB (25M), 2 S.2329. Sce HELDAI, 1. 
HELED (75m), 1 Ch. 1130. See HELDAI, 1. 


1 There is a place of this name in 3 Macc. 411, four schoene 
from Alexandria (Strabo). ’ 
2 XOAOA and XOAAA apparently originate from XOAOA and 


XOAAS—iie., a$n—which is probably the correct vocalisation 
here. 

3 v. 10, Tov apxydvrwy [BRAQT]; v.14, rots brouevovory 
[BNAQT], rots ropevovery ; Av. avrov [Bab]. Inv. 14 Symm. 
apparently read nbh (r@ Opwvrt evimvea). 
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HELEK (pon), a Manassite and Gileadite clan 
(Josh. 172, keez [B], pedek [A], eà. [L]; Nu. 2630, 
yeder [B], -ek [AL], -ex [F]; patronymic ‘PYY, 


Helekite, Nu. 2630 (yeAere: [B], -eki [AFL]). Cp 
LIKHI. 


HELEM (09). I1. A name in a genealogy of ASHER 
(7.v., § 4 ii. and n.) (1 Ch. 735). 

PAN EAREN is represented by xat BaAaap adcAgoi avrov [B], 
kar viòs cau ad. aù, [A], Kal viot carovà adeAgod aù. [L]. In 
v. 32 the name is HOTHAM (g.V., 1). 

2. A Babylonian Jew, temp. Zerubbabel (Zech. 614, rots 


úropévovoiw [BRAQT)), miswritten for HELDAI; cp HELDA\, 2. 


HELEPH (aon ; moodam [B], meded [A] 
mecded [L]),a place-name (?)in Naphtali (Josh. 1933). 


m however, does not look much like a place-name ; hence 
© regards pas part of the name. The text is corrupt, and GB 
suggests the (probable) remedy. nono (GE read pbnn) has arisen 
out of a dittographed 0723, the letters of which were trans- 


poa, and partly corrupted. ‘From Heleph’ should therefore 
e omitted, and the derivation of ALPHÆUS (g.v.) from ‘the 
place-name Heleph’ abandoned. T. K. C. 


HELEZ (ÝM, }'70) probably should be m, an 
abbreviated name, ‘[God] has delivered,’ § 5o; 


yenc [BNAL]). 


1. The Pelonite or PALTITE [¢.v.] (1 Ch. 2710, xeoAns [B]; 
1 Ch. 1127, eAAns [L]; 2 S. 2326, ceAAns [B, -s precedes], eAAns 


[A], xaAAns [L]). 
2. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 239, addAay [L}). Cp Elusa 
(BERED 1.). 


HELI. 1. (£z/) ancestor of Ezra (4 Esd.11), see ELI. 

2. (Acı [Ti. WHJ) the father of Joseph, Mary’s husband, 
according to Lk. 323 (called Jacob in Mt. 136). See GENE- 
ALOGIES ii. The commentators have misunderstood a Tal- 
mudic passage (Jer. Talm. Chag. 776) to mean that Miriam or 
Mary was known as by 43, ‘daughter of Eli.’ The mistake 
is set rigbt by G. A. Cooke, Axfos., Oct. '95, 316% 


HELIAS (#ez/4s [ed. Bensly]), 4 Esd.739 AV; RV 
ELIJAH. 


HELIODORUS (HAle]ioAwpoc [VA]; but in 37 
\AioAwpoc [V*], and so GY in vv. 8, 13, and 518). 
The chancellor (6 ért rv mpayudarwr) of Seleucus 1V., 
Philopator, whom he murdered, and hoped in vain to 
succeed (App. Syr. 45; cp Liv. 4124); 2 Mace. 31- 
4:1. The picturesque story of the horse with the 
terrible rider dashing into the temple precinct, and 
trampling the sacrilegious officer of the Syrian king 
under foot, is well known; Dante in poetry (Purgat. 
20113) and Raphael on the walls of the Vatican have 
given it fresh life. According to the author of the 
so-called 4 Macc., who turns the story to account for 
edification, it was APOLLONIUS [g.v., 1] who attempted 
to plunder the Jewish temple. 


The story may have a historical kernel; Jason of Cyprus was 
often well informed (see MaccaBEEs, SECOND, § 3). We know 
that the priests of Delphi, when their treasures were threatened 
by Xerxes, knew how to protect them (Herod. 837.7.) ; cp also 
the story in Paus. 1023. 

That Heliodorus was the ‘chancellor’ (RV; see 
2 Macc. 1011 132 3 Macc. 71; and cp 1 Macc. 332 
2 Macc. 37 1323; similarly Polyb., Jos.) and not the 
‘treasurer’ (AV xpyudrwr with Cod. 19, etc., for mpay- 
uárTwr) is shown by an inscription in which Heliodorus, 
son of Aschylus, of Antioch, the ovvtpodos (or intimate 
friend, cp MANAEN) of King Seleucus Philopator, is 
described as éml ray rpalyuarwr] Terayuévov. 

There is also another inscription referring to the same 
Heliodorus, who is, according to Homolle and Deissmann, the 
Heliodorus of the Jewish story. If so, Heliodorus deserved 
a better fate than to be immortalised as a robber of temples. 


Let us leave the name of the author of the attempted outrage 
uncertain. See Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 171-75 ('95). 


HELIOPOLIS. See On. 


HELKAI (9957, abbrev. from Hilkiah), head of the 
priestly B’ne Meraioth (or Meremoth) in the time of the high- 


priest Joiakim (see Ezra ii., §§ 64, 11), Neh. 1215 (BR*A om., 
edxat [xea mg. inf.], yeAncas [L]). 
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HELKATH (pon, ‘portion’? Josh. 1925, eXeked 


[B], yeAka@ [A], eà. [L]; or NPN, ib. 2131, yeAkat 
[B], @eAKae [A], yaad. [L]), once, by a textual error, 
HuKOK (ppin, r Ch. 660 [75], Kak [B] tax. [A3], 
akwk [L]), an unidentified Asherite locality.! The 
name, if correct, is virtually identical with the forms 
hakaru, hukrua, etc. (‘district’), which occur no fewer 
than eight times in Shishak’s list (WMM As. u. Eur. 
170/.). x 

It is to be noted that Josh. 1925 is the oldest of the three 
passages cited (Addis), and that it does not describe æ boundary, 
but consists only of a list of towns.2 Most probably it should be 
emended thus; ‘And the territory of their inheritance (5)33 
onbn3, as in v. 41) was Helbah (see Hatt), etc.,’ unless indeed 
we suppose the name to be incomplete (cp. HELKATH-HAZZURIM). 
Pin Josh. 21 31 may have had the text before him in a corrupt 
form. That the Asherite list (1924 77) is composite and frag- 
mentary is shown by Addis (Doc. Hex., 1230; cp REHOs [i, 2]). 

SA, C 

HELKATH-HAZZURIM(OS7 NPP, mepicTWN 
ETTIBOYAWN [BAL]), the scene of the encounter between 
the men of Joab and Abner (2 S. 216). Whatever its 
meaning may be, Budde (Ri. Sa. 240) and Löhr (Sam. 
129, n. 1) plausibly see in vv. 14-16 a typical etymolo- 
gising explanation of a name which has become corrupt 
and enigmatical. Observe further that the skirmish has 
no obvious bearing upon the rest of the chapter, since 
Joab’s words in v. 27 refer not hither (as RV™e- 
suggests), but to v. 26 (ep Driver, ad /oc.). It would be 
unreasonable to assume that Abner’s invitation (v. 14) 
was the sole cause of the fight; a battle would surely 
have ensued between the contending parties under any 
circumstances. Moreover, as Budde has observed, v. 17 
follows immediately upon v. 13 a, and therefore it is quite 
possible that the original scene of the skirmish was neither 
at Gibeon, nor even in its neighbourhood. ‘ Which is 
in Gibeon ' (py2:3 wwx) (=164) may well be a gloss ; 
a later writer knew, of course, that Gibeon was not 
destitute of pools (see Jer. 41 124). 

With regard to the name, most moderns follow Schleusner, and 
read Oi ‘Nn (after G, cp Dr., ad loc.). Against this, however, 


see H. P. Smith, who (with Thenius) points Duyn ‘n; ‘there is 
no question of plotters or liers-in-wait, but of determined 
enemies’ (cp émtBovAos for 1s, Est. 76 [gea mg.]). It is also 


possible to read masna ‘nm, ‘field of the reapers’; or pasmar 
‘field of the men of Hazor’ (or ‘nomads’? see Hazor).3 But 
in ch. 2 we may plausibly distinguish (a) a fragmentary account 
of a battle against Abner and all Israel, the scene of which 
is Gibeon (12, 134... 17, 28 7), and (4) a narrative wherein 
Abner is PPRA by Benjamites only (136-16, 18-243 cp. 
25a, 29a, 31).4 Now in (4), v. 24 finds Abner at the hill of 
Adummin, before the valley of Zeboim (on text, see G1BEAH, 
§ 2[6]). It is therefore conceivable that the ‘field of blades’ 
(retaining the MT ; cp RVmg.) is connected with Josh. 52/%,5 
and that it lay in the neighbourhood of the Gibeah-ha‘araloth 
(see GipEAH, § 21). If so, the vanquished followers of Abner 
fled from Gilgal along by the ascent of Adummim to their homes 
in Benjamin. Ss. A.C. 


HELKIAS (yeAkleliac [BAL]), 1 Esd. 18=2 Ch. 
358, HILKIAH. 


HELL, an unfortunate and misleading rendering of 
the Heb. $37 (isy, —on etym. cp Jastrow, Bad.-Ass. Rel. 5603 
© göņs cp Hanes), for which the RV (partially) and Amer. 
Vers. (wholly) substitute SHEOL. In the NT ‘hell’ renders 
(1) dys (Mt. 11 23 etc.); (2) the derivative of réprapos (2 Pet. 
24t RVmg. Tartarus), and (3) yéevva (Mt. 522 etc., see 
GEHENNA, Hinnom). See generally ESCHATOLOGY. 

HELLENISM. The writer of the article GENTILES 
closes with a reference to the epoch-making declaration 
of Paul that in Christ ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek’ 


1 Guérin’s identification with Vera, 84 NE. of Acco, is 
extremely improbable. a 

2 Hence @b’s ‘from Helkath’ is incorrect. 

3 v. 16@ may imply a reading D787. With respect to the 


first suggestion above it may be noticed that if vayn is Ass. and 
Aram. rather than Heb., the use of mpbn itself is equally note- 
worthy (see FiELD, 3). 

4 See A/JSL, 1900, p. 148 J. 

5 Perhaps another etiological legend. 

6 See the revisers’ preface. 
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(Gal. 328}. How this distinction of ‘Jew and Greek’ 
arose, he has himself partly indicated ; how far it is an 
absolute one, has to be considered in the present article. 
References to the Greeks are not wholly wanting in 
the OT. ‘Thus JAVAN (¢.v.) is the Heb. term for the 
. lonians and Greeks generally; in Zechariah 
i. ages 1 and Daniel it even stands for the Graeco- 
uaa Ui Macedonian world-empire. 


In Is. 912 [rr] @BNAQ speaks of the Syrians of the East and 
the Greeks of the West as destroyers of Israel ; but in the original 
it is Aram and the Philistines—a fact that shows that the 
translator lived in the days of the Diadoché when the Greeks 
were the chief danger for the Jewish people. The máyxyaipa 
éAAnvixy, too, of Jer. 26(46) 16 27 (50) 16, is due to a misunder- 
standing of the Hebrew, which is naturally to be ascribed to a 
period when the thought of the sword of the Greeks was often 
present to the Jews. 


Of the OT Apocrypha, the books of the Maccabees 
manifest intimate acquaintance with the Greeks. 

Thus 1 Macc. begins with the statement that Alexander the 
Macedonian defeated Darius and reigned over Greece in his 
stead, while the Macedonian empire is in 1 Macc. lro called 
BagiAcia “EAAjvwy ; armies raised by the Syrian king are called 
Greek in 2 Macc. 132, and by Greek cities in 2 Macc. 68 are 
meant Macedonian colonies. With Greece proper, however, 
the Jews were not unacquainted. We find references to Athenians 
and Spartans in 2 Macc. 61 915 1 Macc. 12-14, and a long list of 
Greek cities in 1 Macc. 1523; nay, according to 1 Macc. 126, 
Jonathan the Hasmonzan greets the Spartans, whose alliance he 
seeks against the Syrians, as brothers. 

The name ‘Greeks,’ however, now acquires a special 
sense in the mouth of Jews: the inhabitants of a city 
are distinguished in 2 Macc. 436 into 
Jews and Greeks (cp 112 3 Macc. 338) ; 
Greek is equivalent to anti-Jewish, 
heathen (2 Macc. 41015 69 1124); and 

in 2 Mace. 413 Hellenism is parallel to dAħopuMo uós 
(RV ‘alien religion’), as summing up all that a Jew 
could attain only by abandoning the principles of his 
fathers (2 Macc. 624 4 Macc. 185). 

Hellenism thus no longer denotes what is characteristic of 
the Greek people or makes use of their language, but what 
represents heathen as opposed to Jewish religion and morals, 
and promotes heathen error. The idolatry that confronted the 
Jews of Palestine and more than ever those of the Diaspora was 
now always in Greek forms; for the Greek kingdoms of the 
Diadochi included almost the whole world, and, at least in the 
cities, had with wonderful rapidity secured for Greek civilisation 
as well as for the Greek language an unquestioned supremacy ; 
and heathenism was a danger to Israel only in so far as there lay 
behind it Greek civil power and Greek life. Hence it is natural 
that it soon became customary, even for those who themselves 
spoke Greek, to oppose anything as hurtful if only it was Greek, 
and to identify Greek with anti-Jewish. 

In the NT we see completed the development by 
which ‘ Greeks’ ("EAAnves) was substituted for ‘ gentiles,’ 

AdAduAaL, and mankind was divided, from the most 
important, the religious, point of view, into Jews and 
Greeks. The original meaning of the word, however, 
is not yet quite forgotten. 

“Enviar, êv ty éAAnuexy (Acts 2137 Jn. 1920 Rev. 9 11, ep. 
the interpolation in Lk. 2338) mean simply ‘in the Greek 
language’; and Acts 202 makes Paul journey from Macedonia 
into Greece, thus using ‘Greece’ in the older sense, whilst Luke 
himself is no less at home in these matters than the apostle of 
the Gentiles. When too in Rom.114 Paul calls himself a 
debtor to Greeks and barbarians, to wise and foolish, he is 
following a classical usage; and even in Col.311 where to 
Greek and Jew are added barbarian and Scythian, we seem to 
have an echo of the same usage (see BARBARIAN). 

In Col. 311, however, alongside of the antithesis of 
Greek and Jew, we have that of uncircumcised and Jew, 
and so we find, almost everywhere in Paul, ‘Greek’ 
used as a name for uncircumcised, no doubt representing 
a terminology already prevailing in the Jewish world. 

Even Titus, though a Christian, is reckoned to the Greeks as 
being uncircumcised (Gal. 23, cp Rom. 116 210 1012 1 Cor. 
124 1213). Quite similar is the usage in Acts where the 
most characteristic passages are 1613 174 184; and, as by 
‘Greek women’ in Bercea (17 12) we are to understand heathens, 
so also in the story of the Syrophoenician (Mk. 7 26). 

Thus in the NT the distinction between ‘Jews and 
Greeks’ is used in exactly the same sense as the Jewish 
distinction between ‘heathen and Israelites,’ as ‘ nations 
(€@vn) and chosen people (Aaés)' respectively. Cp Wisd. 
15147, and many passages in the NT (e.g., Mt. 105 Mk. 
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1033 Lk. 21 24 Acts 2623 Rom. 329 xı Tim. 316 Rev. 16 19). 
The adjective ¿ĝvıxós, ' heathen’ (Mt. 1817 3 Jn. 7), and 
Paul’s phrase ‘live as do the nations’ (€6vix@s (fv [Gal. 
2 14]), are used to describe a life regardless of the prescrip- 
tions of the Jewish law. It is significant, however, for 
the standpoint of Paul that he uses both ‘nations’ 
(č0vn) and Greeks ("EAAnves) even of Christians, if 
they are of heathen origin. 

The same man who in 1 Cor. 51 treats the €6vy as a community 
separated from his readers by a great gulf, and reminds them in 
1 Cor, 122 of the time when they were én, writes, e.g., to 
the Roman church, ‘I ees to you that are Gentiles’ (Rom. 
1113, cp Gal. 21214 Eph.31). The same man who divides 
mankind (1 Cor. 1032) into the three classes, Jews, Greeks, and 
Christians (church of God), divides the called (1 Cor. 1 24) into 
Jews and Greeks, an Arpani inconsistency that is to be 
explained in his case only by the fact that for him circumcision 
and uncircumcision, Jew and Greek, had really ceased to exist 
alongside of the ‘new creature’ (Gal, 328 56615), and it was 
only by a sort of accommodation to the imperfect conditions 
of the present that such distinctions could any longer be re- 
garded. 

The Fourth Gospel occupies an exceptional position ; 
it never once mentions the €6vy, and five times applies 
the term €@ves to the Jews. Thrice indeed it mentions 
the "EAAnves ; but in one passage (12 20) they are men 
who had gone up to the feast of passover at Jerusalem, 
and in the other (7 35 4zs) not only are they the supposed 
objects of Jesus’ teaching, but in the beginning of the 
verse ‘the Diaspora of the Greeks’ are the goal of a 
tour to be made by him. It is therefore most probable 
that in this gospel “EAAnves are Greek-speaking Jews 
living in Greek cities, called elsewhere Hellenists (cp 
Acts61). In Acts 9 29 11 20 also"EXAnves is a variant 
for Hellenists. 

That to almost all the writers of the Hebrew OT 
Greek was an unknown language, will hardly be 
questioned by any one. Daniel is the 


? 
ous. only book that has adopted one or two 
see aan k Greek words in Aramaic form (35 7 
‘Tas ro15; see DANIELii., §11). Even the 


parts of the OT that are later than 
Daniel were still in some cases (such as 1 Macc. 
Ecclus. and Psalms of Sol.) written in Hebrew ; though 
to secure a wider circulation they had, like the already 
canonised books, to be translated into Greek. 

Greek, however, was certainly the common language 
of the men who wrote 2, 3, and 4 Macc. and Wisd. 
of Sol. The Jews settled outside of Palestine lost 
almost completely their original tongue, and used Greek 
even in religious worship; and the Hellenistic litera- 
ture that sprang up between 250 B.C. and 100 A.D., 
which had its most famous representatives in Philo 
and Josephus, and was in no sense confined to Alexandria 
and its neighbourhood, is Greek in language, only with 
a Semitic flavour. (See HISTORICAL LIT., §§ 20 22). 
Indeed, had not a reaction against the Hellenising 
tendency begun after the catastrophe of 70 A.D., Hebrew 
would then perhaps have succumbed to Greek even in 
Palestine and amongst its theologians. To suppose, 
however (as, e.g., G. B. Winer supposes, because of Mk. 
7 24 Jn. 735 1220), that Jesus used the Greek language 
is quite out of the question, although as a Galilean, 
belonging to a province where language was very much 
mixed, he must have understood some Greek words, 
and in particular must have been able, like other Pales- 
tinians, to read Greek inscriptions on coins (Mt. 22 20 f. }. 
The earliest notes on his history may have been in the 
Aramaic dialect that he himself used ; but none of our 
four gospels is a translation from Aramaic, Although 
they make use in part of such translations, they have 
all been written from the first in Greek, and the author 
of the Third gospel, as of Acts, may have been a born 
Greek who knew no Hebrew. The epistles of NF are 
one and all originally Greek. Biesenthal (Das Trost- 
schreiben des Ap. Paulus an die Hebrier,'76) stands 
alone in recent times in venturing to deny this in the 
case of the eminently smoothly written epistle to the 
Hebrews (cp HEBREWS, § 11). Even the Apocalypse, 
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notwithstanding the abundance of its Hebraistic defects 
of style, cannot have had a Hebrew original. 

The necessary consequence of the employment of the 
Greek language was that the influence of the Greek 

E spirit and of Greek forms of thought 
4. Greek ideas. made itself felt. Even parts of the 
Greek version of the OT marked by gross literality 
of rendering do not fail to betray this influence. 
How much more plainly must it reveal itself in the 
originally Greek writings of Jewish or Christian origin ! 
Involuntarily the Jews appropriated from the rich 
vocabulary of the Greek language expressions for 
conceptions that would always have lain beyond the 
scope of Hebrew. 

There is, e.g., no Hebrew word corresponding to ¢rAccodia, 
gtAooropyea and most of the compounds of PiAos; or for erep- 
poàóyos and 6AdKAypos; or for adavacia and ad@apata (see 
IMMORTALITY). 

On the other hand, old Greek expressions acquire new 
significations corresponding to Jewish conceptions such 
as dicacoctvy and mlotes. 

This linguistic change, the most important stage of which is 
reached in Paul, begins with the oldest parts of the LXX (cp J. 
Freudenthal, Die Fl. Josephus beigelegte Schrift tiber die 
Herrschaft der Vernunft (4 Macc.) 26Z [’69]; E. Hatch, Zssays 
in Biblical Greek, ’89; A Deissmann, ‘Beitr. z. Sprachgesch. 
der griechischen Bihel’ in Bdelstudien, 55-168 [’95)). 

The increasing prevalence of the Greek language may 
be conveniently seen in the abundance of Greek proper 
names even amongst Jews of Palestine. 

In Maccabzean times sprang up the custom of giving Hebrew 
names a Greek form, Eliakim, e.g., becoming Alcimus (see 
Ateimus, and Names, § 86); then we find combinations of a 
Greek and a Hebrew name as in Saul-Paul; and then, as in the 
case of at least two of the original apostles, Philip and Andrew, 
we have pure Greek names. That so authoritative a court as 
the chief council at Jerusalem was for the Jews, could from 
about 130 B.C. bear the official name of ovveSprov, only at a 
later day hebraised into Sanhedrin, is specially significant for 
the hold that the Greek language had acquired even at the 
headquarters of Hebrew life. 

The spread of the Greek language brought with it 
a spread of Greek civilization ; nay, the latter sometimes 

led the way. In the OT Apocrypha, 
5. Greek : 

civilization. but more fully in the NT, we have 
* abundant evidence how dependent life 
in all phases was on Greek custom and Greek institu- 
tions. 


Greek coins such as the talent, mina, and drachma super- 
seded the old Hebrew; even Roman coins like the as, the 
quadrans, and the denarius meet us in Hellenised forms. 
Nor is it otherwise in the case of measures of length and 
capacity, and this also already in the LXX ; the chronological 
system of their Greek neighbours also exerted its influence on 
the Jews. The latter were well acquainted, too, with the military 
affairs of the Greeks : mention is made of rams (xpids) (2 Macc, 
1215 Ps. Sol. 21, alongside of ‘engines of war’) and spearmen 
—even Sopuydopia (2 Macc. 328)—and chiliarchs are not yet 
displaced by Roman institutions accommodated to Greek usage, 
such as ometpa for cohort (Acts 101 2131 2713 cp 2 Macc. 
823 122022 Judith 1411). In accordance with Greek tastes 
we find inns conducted by an inn-keeper (Lk. 10 34,7), here and 
there over the country; Greek luxury has invented the side- 
board of Simon (kvàikiov z.g. kuàixetov, 1 Macc. 15 32) and the 
mosquito-net of Holofernes (kwvamtov, Judith 16 19); and even 
the humble handkerchief govddpiov F Lk. 19 20) reached 
Palestine through the Greeks. 2 Macc.412 shows how in 
clothing, too, Greek usage, such as the wearing of broad-brimmed 
hats (wéragos), was contending with long-established custom 
(see Cap), The ¢yazfanon, both as musical instrument (Judith 
37, cp Ex. 15 20 G) and as instrument of torture (2 Macc. 6 19), 
be of Greek origin, as was the well-known cymbal of x Cor. 

I. 


In the description of forcible attempts at Hellenising 
under Epiphanes (2 Macc. 4; cp 1 Maec. 114 4 Macc. 
4 20), great indignation is expressed at the founding of a 
gymnasium and an efhebezon within the holy city (cp 
Cap). Here the priests betook themselves to dancing in 
the paleestra and to throwing the discus (see Discus), 
practices almost as abominable in the eyes of the writer 
as taking part in the Dionysos festival (2 Macc. 67) or 
the games at Tyre, when a sacrifice was offered to 
Heracles. The NT writers, however, do not show the 
same sensitiveness. Rev. 79 describes the saints in 
figurative language borrowed from the prize fights of 
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the Greeks, and so Paul is not unwilling to connect 
Christian ideas with the proceedings on the race-course 
or in the circus, and to draw his illustrations from such 
sources. 

Nowhere else can he have become acquainted with the 
prize-runners and boxers whom in 1 Cor. 9 24-27 he sets as patterns 
for his readers; and the figurative description of the Christian 
life as a race or a contest is a special favourite with him (e.g. 
Gal.2 257 Phil. 130 216), in which respect later writers have 
followed his example (Heb.121 2 Tim.25 47 1 Tim.410 
612). Even the sanguinary spectacles of the amphitheatre are 
so familiar to him that he calls an unusually violent encounter 
with an Ephesian moh a @ypropayety (1 Cor. 1532), According 
to Acts 19 29-31, he was even willing to enter the Ephesian 
theatre, although to be sure not for artistic gratification, In 
x Cor. 49 he declares that his fate has made him a spectacle 
(8€arpov) for angels and men (cp Heb. 1033); and in 4 Macc. 
617 we have the word dpaxa. similarly used. 

There must be deep reasons for the fact that at the 
very time when Pharisaism was so passionately combat- 
ing the popular amusements of the Greeks, and when it 
hardly forgave even its patron Agrippa I. his theatre- 
building in Berytus, Paul the Christian, brought up in 
Tarsus and labouring among Greeks, speaks of those 
amusements, when occasion offers, quite ingenuously as 
something morally inoffensive. At least it was nowhere 
necessary in the NT to sound any warning of danger 
threatening in that direction. 

Much more important than all this is the question 
that remains. What did the Jewish or the Christian 

writings appropriate from Greek thought ? 

6. Greek s : 

thawene How far have the literature, philosophy, 

in i and religion of the Greeks infiuenced those 

* of the OT or the NT? In the Hebrew 

parts of the OT this influence must certainly not be 

rated very high. Only in the case of Kōhéleth (Eccles. ) 
is the question important. 

Cornill, e.g., regards it as certain (Zin/. § 42) that the mind 
of this author, who could but imperfectly combine radical 
pessimism with his ancestral religious faith, became, as it were, 
simply intoxicated under the stimulation of Hellenic thought. 
Wellhausen is more guarded in confining himself (J/G() 196 
n. 3 (2),230 n. 3 (3), 237 n.) to ‘undefined and general influences’ 
that may have reached the Preacher from Greek philosophy. 

In reality we can no more prove any direct aequaint- 
ance on his part with, say, the system of Heraclitus or 
with Epicureanism (cp Tyler, Plumptre, Pfleiderer), 
than with Greek literature generally. Whatever may 
seem to have a Hellenic ring in his thought or his 
allusions, such as the individualistic idea of the soul of 
man, may very well belong to the age in which he 
lived (cp ECCLESIASTEs, § 10). 

In the LXX, including the Apocrypha, traces of Greek 
philosophy are more frequent; but as a rule they are 
not of such a kind that we should venture to explain 
them in any other way than in the case of Ecclesiastes. 
The tendency of the LXX to avoid anthropomorphie ex- 
pressions (e.g., ‘see the salvation of God’ for ‘see Yahwé,’ 
Is. 8811; cp Ex.2410), the use of the divine name 
‘existing one’ (Jer. 1413 89[82]17 ;2 cp Ex. 314 @), the 
mention of the sons of the Titans’ and giants (Judith 
166[8], the way in whieh a divine power is spoken of 
as encompassing the holy place, and God as its éwérrys 
and Bon$ds (2 Macc. 338 f: )}—such features betray the 
influence of the philosophic and religious ideas of 
Hellenism, Anything, however, like real acquaintance 
with these founded on actual study, we have no right 
to affirm. 

Wisd. Sol. and 4 Macc. are an exception. 


latter this appears in the very opening words. 
Notwithstanding that 4 Macc. sings the praises of an imperturb- 
ability peculiarly Jewish, the familiarity of the writer with Greek 
philosophy is everywhere apparent. He knows the Greek 
cardinal virtues, he makes use of the Stoic phrase ‘to live in 
arapagia ' (8 26, perà arapagias), he actually quotes from a Greek 
Stoic writer (7 22; see the work of Freudenthal cited above, § 4). 


In the 


1 [But see M‘Giffert, Apostolic Age, 280.) ' 
2 [It is possible, however, that 6 wy is really a corruption of 


the interjection ® which represents AJN in Aq. and Sym. of 


3217.) 
3 The Titans appear also in © of 25. 51822, 
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It is in Wisd. Sol., however, that the Hellenistic 
colouring becomes most prominent when we compare it 
with Eeelus. In fact Wisd. Sol. aims at effecting a 
reconciliation between Greek philosophy and the 
religious spirit represented in the OT. Just as its con- 
ception of the deity and the supplementary conceptions 
of Wisdom and Logos, almost counting as personifica- 
tions mediating between God and the world, show 
Platonic influences ; so are its ethics and psychology 
set forth under the forms of the popular philosophy of 


the age. 

According to 87 wisdom teaches the four cardinal virtues ; in 
place of a creation out of nothing we have the assumption of an 
original substance ; the body is viewed as a prison for the soul, 
the latter as pre-existent and immortal, life a trust from God— 
all ideas derived from Hellenism. 


Before turning our attention to the NT we must lay 
emphasis upon the fact that this absorption of Hellenic 
elements by Jewish thought, even in 
i aoe Palestine, reaches Much further than can 
` be shown from writings that could in any 
sense be called biblical, and that much in the NT and 
early Christianity can be explained only on this supposi- 
tion. Those Jews who, from the third century B.C., 
thought to diffuse Jewish piety by means of Greek 
verses, whether attributed to Orpheus or to the Sibyl 
{see APOCALYPTIC, § 86 f), or to Hystaspes, combined 
with prose writers like Philo, to break a way for the 
freeing of Jewish life and thought from its exelusiveness, 
and so helped to bring about the conditions necessary 
for its more complete reformation. The ideas of Satan 
and demons, of the kingdom of heaven and of the world, 
of hell and the life of the blest, which lie ready made in 
the NT, if they naturally rested on a thoroughly Jewish 
basis, were not without contributions from Greek theo- 
logy (cp ESCHATOLOGy, and the several articles). So 
Essenism can be understood only when regarded as 
a blending of Jewish and Greek ideas (ep ESSENES), 
and the gnosis of the later Jews, older than Christianity 
though it was, even surrendered to Hellenism. Ac- 
cordingly the possibility must, to begin with, be kept 
in view, that NT writers have been influenced by ideas 
originating in such ways. 

At the present time, however, there is more danger 
of overestimating than of underestimating the Hellen- 

istie elements in later Judaism and the 
8. In the NT. earliest stages of Christianity. Books, 
for example, like Winekler’s Der Séoicismus eine 
Wursel des Christenthums ('78), or M. Friedlander’s 
Zur Lnistehungsgeschichte des Christenthums ('94), 
generalise from certain perfectly just observations in 
this direction in a most unguarded manner; not a 
single idea derived from a Greek sonrce can be attri- 
buted to Jesus, and it may almost be regarded as the 
strongest evidence of the trustworthiness of the Synoptic 
account of him that, in respect of their contents, they 
too know of no approach to Hellenism. Such parallels 
to the Synoptic speeches of Jesus as have been hunted 
out in Greek—or Latin—writers are accidental con- 
sonances. 

Still more un-Hellenie in both subject and spirit is 
the Apocalypse of John; yet it is not improbable that 
the mysterious figure of the dragon pursuing a woman 
with child (ch. 12) is to be traced ultimately to the 
Greek myth of the Pythie dragon and the pregnant 
Leto (see A. Dieterich, Aéraxas, 119 f. ['91]). 

In the case of Paul, contact with the Greek world 
unquestionably goes deeper. Socrates the chureh 

9. Paul historian (circa 440) felt justified (816) in 

ý * crediting the apostle with a knowledge of 
numerous sayings of the Greek classical writers, relying 
in so doing on Acts1728 r Cor. 1533 Tit. 112. The 
metrical form of the passages in question is indeed 
enough to show that they are drawn from the poetical 
literature of the Greeks, and as a matter of fact Acts 
1728 has been found in Aratus and the Stoic Cleanthes, 
Tit. lrz in Epimenides and Callimachus, 1 Cor. 1533 in 
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Menander and Euripides. If, however, the Pastoral 
Epistles are the work of an unknown writer about 
100 A.D., Tit. lz proves nothing regarding the culture 
of Paul; whilst Aets 17 is in no sense a stenographic 
report of a speech of Paul in Athens; it is the historian 
that puts it in the mouth of his hero; and that this 
writer is a Greek of no mean culture, whose inemory 
could have supplied him with still other quotations of 
like nature, is already clear on other grounds. Hence 
there remains only 1 Cor.1533. Here, however, there 
is no introductory formula, and it is at least doubtful 
whether Paul in using the verse knew whence it came ; it 
is not by such means that an acquaintance of Paul with 
Greek literature can be established. If, according to 
Acts1718 f., Paul discussed in Athens with Epicureans 
and Stoies, this does not prove that he had read their 
writings. When, e.g., Ramsay (St. Paul, the Traveller 
and the Roman Citizen, 237 f< ['9§]) treats the account in 
Acts 17, of how Paul at Athens forthwith adopted the 
Socratic method of free discussion in the Agora, and 
became for the time an Athenian, as evidence that Paul 
had, at least in part, the same ‘education’ as those 
Athenians, this may be too rash a conclusion; what we 
really have here is the author of Acts showing his own 
knowledge, his ow ‘education,’ and his own fine 
historical feeling. 

Those go too far on the other side, however, who, 
like Hausrath (Der Apostel Paulus, 11 f-['72]), would 
deny Paul any influence from the Greek learning that 
surrounded him at Tarsus from his youth up. We 
know only that writing presented difficulties for him, 
not simply or particularly writing in Greek. ‘The 
absence of real quotations from Greek authors in what 
he has written, shows not, ‘that, apart from the 
Apoerypha, Paul had never had a Greek book in his 
hand,’ but simply that Christ had become to him all in 
all, and that he would allow nothing but words of God 
a place in his heart and on his lips, He may very well 
have been trained in the Greek schools even if his 
style ‘has little grace to show’; few Jewish Greeks, 
even when their Greek ‘school education’ is beyond 
question (Philo, Josephus), can surpass him in grace 
or even in power over the language. The fact itself 
that Paul was acquainted with the OT in the Greek 
translation of the LXX, and knew much of this version 
by heart, counts for something here; and the very 
probable points of contact between him and Philo (e.g., 
Col. lis f.) permit us to conelude that he had made 
himself acquainted also with other books written in 
Greek ; he must have had a vernacular knowledge of 
both Greek and Aramaic, and received both a Jewish 
and a Greek education. 

How far this education, which he certainly after his 
conversion did not care to extend, wrought as a leaven 
in the forniulation of that magnificent system of thought 
by which he sought to fuse together Judaism and the 
Gospel, it is hard to say. His universalism, his cosmo- 
politanism, his doctrine of freedom, notwithstanding 
cognate ideas and expressions in Greek literature, need 
not have been derived thence, or at least may have 
been only suggested there; they are the outcome of 
his struggle to effect an adjustment between what he 
inherited and what he himself experienced. 

If, e.g., he mentions and correctly uses allegories and types 
drawn from names (1 Cor. 10611 Gal. 424), although this was a 
plant that flourished on Greek soil, it was not there that he 
made its acquaintance, but in his Jewish schools of theology. 
Other features of resemblance between his ideas and those of 
Greek philosophers may have reached him through the same 
channel. 

In the main, however, Paul is original, and cannot 
be understood on any other supposition. The ascetic, 
unworldly character of his ethic corresponds to the 
temper of the age he lived in; so also the proneness 
to the mysterious, and the high estimate of knowledge, 
and of the intellectual element in religion, is common to 
him with his whole environment. Hence there remain, 
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as representing the direct influence of Hellenism on his 
theology, only minor secondary features. ‘The denomi- 
nation, however, of the good as rò caddy (Rom. 7 1821 
2 Cor.137 Gal. 418 69 1 Thess.521), the emphasis 
laid on virtue (dperj; Phil. 48), the classification of 


man as pneumatic, psychic, and sarcic, the glorifica- ` 


tion of the Stoic moderation (atrdpxeca; Phil. 411); 
such features are no accidental points of contact 
between Paul and Greek thought; and the appeal to 
‘nature itself’ and its teachings (1 Cor.1114; cp the 
frequent ‘against nature,’ or ‘according to nature’) 
has a specifically Greek sound. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, we are never able to detect any traces of 
direct borrowing from Greek literature. Paul may 
have acquired what he had through intercourse with 
Greeks or even through the medium of the Alexandrian 
religious philosophy (cp, e.g., Lightfoot, ‘St. Paul's 
preparation for the ministry,’ in Biblical Essays, 199 f- 
('93]; Hicks, ‘St. Paul and Hellenism,’ in S/udia 
Biblica et Eccles. 41-14 ['96]). 

Nor is there anything essentially different in the case 
of the NT books that stand closely related to Paul. 
10. Remaining We feel that we have moved more out 

parts of NT of a Hebrew into a Greek atmosphere 

* in the Pastoral Epistles, in Hebrews— 

which is beyond doubt dependent both in form and in 
contents on the Alexandrians (e.g., 13 1314)—and in 
the Catholic Epistles ; the Epistle of James, even if, with 
Spitta, we should class it with the Jewish writings, must 
have had for its author a man with a Greek education. 
It was a born Greek that wrote Acts. If his Hellenic 
character does not find very marked expression it is 
merely due to the nature of his work; no pure Jew 


would have uttered the almost pantheistic-sounding - 


sentence, ‘in God we live and move and have our 
being’ (1728). In the Fourth Gospel, finally, the 
influence of Greek philosophy is incontestable. Not 
only is the Logos, which plays so important a part in 
the prologue (1 1-18), of Greek origin; the gnosticising 
tendency of John, his enthusiasm for ‘the truth’ 
(without genitive), his dualism (God and the world 
almost treated as absolute antithesis), his predilection 
for abstractions, compel us to regard the author, Jew 
by birth as he certainly was, as strongly under the 
influence of Hellenic ideas. Here again, however, we 
must leave open the possibility that these Greek 
elements reached hiin through the Jewish Alexandrian 
philosophy ; just as little can his Logos theory have 
originated independently of Philo, as the figure of the 
Paraclete in chaps. 14-16 (see J. Réville, La doctrine 
du Logos dans le quatrième Evangile, Paris, 81). Cp 
Joun [SON OF ZEBEDEE], § 31. 

We must conclude with the following guarded thesis. 
There is in the circle of ideas in the NT, in addition to 

what is new, and what is taken over 

11 Edel from Judaism, much that is Greek ; but 
whether this is adopted directly from the Greek or 
borrowed from the Alexandrians, who indeed aimed at 
a complete fusion of Hellenism and Judaism, is, in the 
most important cases, not to be determined; and 
primitive Christianity as a whole stands considerably 
nearer to the Hebrew world than to the Greek. 

Cp E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages on 
the Christian Church,'90; A. F. Dähne, Gesch. Darstellung 
der jüd-alex. Rel.-philosophie, '34; C. Siegfried, Philo von 
Alexandr., '70, esp. p. 303 f., M. Heinze, Die Lehre vom 
Logos in der griech. Philosophie, '72; H. Bois, Essai sur des 


origines de la philosophie Judéo-alexandrine, 99; 
Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der NT Theol., '97. A. j.-T. K. C: 

HELMET (žõba', YDP, or Kova’, VY). 

The pronunciation with initial k is sustained hy the Aramaic 
form of the word Kūhbāʻā. We may perhaps compare the word 
Aubba'ath, ‘cup,’ Ass. Aabutu, Ar. kub'at. Kōba' occurs 
in 1S.1738 and Ezek. 2324 (? see © and Cornill), whereas we 
find y2idD in 1S.175 Is.5917 Jer. 464 Ezek. 27 10 2 Ch. 2614. 
B's equivalent is weprxepadaia, a designation which is not found 
in the classical period, but is not infrequent in Polybius. 


Helmets made of bronze were worn by distinguished 
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men and leaders in war (as Goliath and David, 1 S. 
17538); but we can infer from Jer. 464 and 2 Ch. 2614 
that helmets—probably of leather or felt—were worn 
also by the. ordinary warrior. It is impossible to 
determine the precise material or form, yet it is 
probable that the helmet of the common Israelite 
soldier consisted simply of a solid cap adorned perhaps 
with horse-hair tassels as well as with a prolonged flap 
or cheek-piece to cover the side of the face or ears. 
Max Müller (As. u. Eur. 302 f. 325 f. 361 f. 375-378 
380 f. 384) gives copious illustrations of the various 
forms of helmets and caps worn by the Bedouin, 
Syrian, and Hittite warriors. The Hittite head-gear 
was mostly a round and flat covering with prolonga- 
tions at the side and at the back of the head, sometimes 
surmounted by a tassel. Frequently there is a band 
tied behind the ear and back of the head and passing 
round the forehead in front of the cap (see the figures in 
As. u. Eur. pp. 232, 323); the LXX therefore was 
guided probably by a right instinct in selecting the 
term mepixedadala as the most apt term to designate a 
kind of head-gear which covered not only the head but 
also a portion of the cheek and neck. Probably the 
kings and nobles, in order to distinguish their persons 
as leaders, wore a taller covering made of bronze like 
that of the Egyptian monarchs. Among the Hittites, 
however, the head-covering of the leaders was often 
considerably broader at the top than at the base. See 
As. u. Eur. p. 361. 

On the other hand, the helmet worn by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians was loftier than that which was in 
vogue among the Syrians and Hittites and was pointed 
at the summit. ‘There was also a side piece for the 
protection of the ears (see illustrations, s.v. GREAVES), 
resembling the dapa, flaps or cheek-pieces (mapa- 
yvaliðes), of the ancient Greeks. 

The Cypriote helmet figured in Warre-Cornish’s Concise Dict. 
of Greek and Roman Antiqq., p. 79, fig. 158, presents a close 
analogy. For the different forms of Greek helmet the reader is 
referred to the article ‘Arms and Armour’ in that work. The 
Greek helmet presented varieties and complications of detail, as 
well as adornment in the form of crests, altogether unknown 


among the plainer and more modest accoutrements of Egypt 
and Western Asia. 


The helmet, like the coat of mail, is metaphorically 
employed by the writer of Is.5917, the helmet desig- 
nating salvation, an image which is borrowed by Paul 
(Eph. 617 1 Thess. 58). Cp TURBAN. 0. C. W. 


HELON qon; YalAWN [BAF], yea. {L]), a Zebu- 
lunite (Nu. 19 27 72429 1016 [I’]). 


HELPER (rapakAntoc), Jn. 1416 RV™S, EV 
COMFORTER, See PARACLETE. 


HEMAM (DPI, aiman [BADEL]), b. Scir the 
Horite (Gen. 36 22), called in xı Ch. 139 HOMAM (DDI, 
HMAN[L]). Probably with @ (cp Vg. HEMAN in Gen.) 
we should read HEMAN (see below). 


HEMAN (PPN, aiman [BAL]), one of the three 
sons of MAHOL [g.v.] who were renowned for their 
wisdom, 1 K. 431 [511] (acvay [B], quay [A]). The 
name appears again in 1 Ch. 26 (atuovay [B]) among 
the sons of the Judahite Zerah. ‘The same legendary 
personage, however, is intended ; the clan of Zerah was 
Edomite before it became Judahite (see Gen. 361317). 
Possibly (as S. A. Cook suggests) the name ‘ Heman’ 
may be identified with the Edomite HEMAM (omn); 
more probably, however, HEMAN and ETHAN, 2, are 
both corrupt forms of }2°R TEMAN, one of the oldest 


districts of Edom, sometimes used poetically as a 
synonym for Edom. The whole force of the passage 
(1 K. 431) depends on this. See MAIIOL. 

In post-exilic times Heman, like Ethan, gives his 
name to one of the guilds of singers (see PSALMS). 
According to the Chronicler he took part in the dedica- 
tion of the temple (2 Ch. 512, RV; ep 1 Ch. 1641 J. 
256 [amaver B]). <A levitical genealogy is produced for 
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him ; he becomes the grandson of Samuel, and traces 
his origin to Kohath, son of Levi (see GENEALOGIES 
i., § 7 iia, iii.c). In this connection it may be remarked 
that Samuel himself is represented in 1 S. 1x as grand- 
son of Jeroham, a shortened form of JERAHMEEL (¢.v., 
§ 3; cp JEROHAM, 1). The double heading of Ps. 88 
assigns that psalm first to the sons of Korah and then 
to Heman (aau [A]) the Ezrahite. Heman was 
indeed, according to 1 Ch. 26, a Zarhite (= Ezrahite) ; 
but this niade him of the tribe of Judah; as a singer he 
was a Korahite. ‘There is thus a confusion of two 
representations implied in this heading. 

In x Ch. 254 Z (amave: [B] once in v. 4)a little section, full 
of difficulty, is devoted to Heman. He is called the ‘king's 
seer’ (just like his ancestor Samuel, but also like Asaph and 
Jeduthun), and is said to have had fourteen sons and three 
daughters.! The difficulty lies in the words which follow ‘ the 
king's seer,’ and in the closing names in the list of Heman’s sons. 
These are as follows :—Giddalti, Romamti-ezer, Joshbekashah, 
Mallothi, Hothir, Mahazioth (Awpze", Wynd}, RYTI, 
MND pnw snbn). Ewald? long ago suggested that these 
names might be so rendered as to form, in combination, a 
poetical couplet,—‘I have given great and majestic help,’ ‘I 
have spoken in abundance oracles.’ One word (aypay:) he 
omitted ; later scholars have sought to repair his omission by 
rendering ‘to him that sat in distress’ (see also NAMEs, § 23). 
The theory was plausible as long as it was supposed that the 
Chronicler was in the habit of framing uncommon names in the 
interest of edification. Now, however, that the evidence for 
this supposition is beginning to break down elsewhere, we are 
hound to be more strict in criticising Ewald’s suggestion. It is 
safe to maintain not only that the rendering is extremely un- 
natural, but that the clause produced by combining the last 
four names is execrable Hebrew. This objection cannot be raised 
against the reading proposed by Kau.4 in lieu of ‘ Hananiah, 
Hanani, Eliathah,’ viz., MRN ‘78 330 AY ‘33aN—Ze., ‘Have pity 
upon me, O Yahwé, have pity upon me; thou art my God’; 
still we must ask, How comes such a passage to be introduced 
just here, even as a marginal note? ‘Eliathah’ is no doubt an 
impossible name ; but is there no better theory to account for it? 

Certainly there is a better one. Joshbekashah (ay'pay") and 
Mahazioth (ming) are corruptions of the same word, and 
Mallothi (nbs) and Hothir (ẹya) are corrupt fragments of 
it. Again and again we find different corruptions of the same 
word side by side, and this is the case here; or rather, there 
are two words in construction, viz., Mp ‘3. As for Giddalti 


and Romamti-ezer, the former is miswritten for Gedaliah (mb73), 
the latter for a dittographed Jerimoth (py) and Azar'el (Gury, 
a variant to Uzziel in v. 18). Gedaliah was introduced as a 
correction of the corrupt Eliathah (sny°5y). ‘Hanani’ is really 
a dittographed Hananiah, and is to be omitted. Inv. 5 pnb 
pp (‘to lift up the horn’! is miswritten for Yom 217, ‘to 
praise his compassion.’ ‘All these ’—viz., Bukkiah, Mattaniah, 
Uzziel, Shebuel (Samuel?), Jerimoth (Jeroham?), Hanani, 
Gedaliah—were the sons of Heman, the king's seer (who pro- 
phesied ?) with words of God to praise his compassion. od 
gave to Heman seven (syst) sons and three daughters.’ The 
seven sons are called, quite correctly, ‘sons of Korah’ (Joshbe- 
kashah, etc.!), z.e., members of the Korahite guild. This is a 
sign that the Chronicler draws here from a Midrashic source 
(cp 2 Ch. 2019, and WRS O7/C), 205, n. 2). TKG 


HEMATH, RV Hammath (NM, mecuma [B], 


aimab [A], ema0 [L]), ‘the father of the house of 
Rechab’ (x Ch. 25st). Elsewhere Jonadab is the 
‘father’ of the Rechabites, and if any one can dispute 
this title with him it is Hobab, ‘the father-in-law of 
Moses.’ 


The Chronicler must have known of Hobab; and if so he 
must mean Hohab. The easiest solution of the problem is to 
suppose that NAN is a fragment of NYO [NN, ‘father-in-law of 
Moses,’ and to see in this an allusion to the phrase in Judg. 
116. See Horas, JONADAB, 2, and onthe Kenite connection see 
RECHABITES, Kenrres. In ©, 1 Ch. 412, the avipes pnxaß 
(BL) (MT ‘Recah’) appear among the Calebites (pointed out 
by Meyer, Ænt. 147), which seems to agree with the notice in 
1 Ch. 255. Mees 


HEMATH (NNN), Am. 614, AV, RV HAMATH [g.v. ]}. 
HEMDAN (VN, ‘desirable’ [?], § 77 ; Gray [HPN 


1 Klostermann, who identifies Heman and Job, sees here a 
coincidence with Job 4213 (taking Apt asa dual = fourteen). 

2 Lehrbuch der kedr. Sprache), 672 C63). 

3 See, ¢.g., BESODEIAH, BEZALEEL, ELIOENAI, HAZZELEL- 


PONI, JUSHAB-HESED. 
4 ZATIV 6 ['86) 260. 
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64], however, suggests [JOM : cp boon, and see Aspan ; but the 
analogy of most of the other names in the list suggests that the 
is not radical), a Horite clan-name (Gen. 36 26; apaĉa [ADL], 


aapa [E]); in || 1 Ch. 141, apparently by a scribe’s error, 


: Hamran, AV AMRAM qan; enepwy [B], apaĉa [A], -au [L)). 


See Disnon. 

HEMLOCK. For (1) WN, 70%, Hos. 104, see GALL, 1 
and for (2) nay), la‘inah, Am. 612, see Wormwoop. 

HEN (opnic), Mt. 2337 Lk. 1334 (8pué Ti.)). 
FowLs, §§ 2 4. 

HEN (jf), one of the Babylonian Jewish delegates, 


temp. Zerubbabel (Zech. 6 14ł). GBNAQF has eis xdpera; so also 
RVing. ; ‘for the kindness of the son of Zephaniah.’ The text 
is plainly in disorder. Read probably, ‘ Joshua the son of Z.’ 
(We.). See Jostan, 2. 


See 


HENA (¥3i3), an imaginary name which, through a 
scribe's error, has found its way into the Rabshakch’s 
message to Hezekiah (2 K. 1913, anec [B], aina [å], 
-ar [L]; Is. 3713, anar [BN*OT], anaB [N°], ana 
[A], anac [Q*], anae [Q™%-].2 The text stands thus, 
‘Where is. . . the king of Sepharvaim, of Hena, and 
Ivvah?’ (RV). Underlying this is a witty editorial 
suggestion that the existence of cities called yay and my 
respectively has passed out of mind (cp Ps. 96 [7]), for 
my) yig clearly means ‘he has driven away and over- 


turned’ (so Tg., Sym.). To look out for names re- 
sembling Hena and Ivvah is waste of time. The 
context further makes it plain that only one city was 
mentioned. Either y3n or my must therefore be omitted, 
and a comparison of 2 K. 1724 shows that yin is the 
superfluous word. Probably y3m was miswritten for my, 
or rather (see AvVA) for my, ‘Gaza.’ Tas 


HENADAD (77317, HNaAOA [BNA, note confusions 


of a A and à below]). A Levitical name (see below), 
the peculiarity of which requires notice. The name 
may be corrupt, and, if so, an easy emicndation would be 
I Jonadab, a not unnatural name for a Levite.? 


Baethgen, however (Beitr. 68, n. 4) and BDB explain as 
sirjm ‘favour of Hadad’ (so also § 42), cp Ph. 
asin. The bearer of the name is a Levite, mentioned 
as the father of Binnul [g.v., 3] in list of wall- 
builders (see NEHEMIAH, § 1 f., EZRA ii., §§ 16 [1], 
15d), Neh. 318 (ynvadadar [BN], va8ad [L]), v. 24 
(nvaéa8 [L]), also as a signatory to the covenant 
(Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 109 [x0] (nvada8 [B*i.], -Aa8 
[Bb vid.], nyndad [A], cwvada8 [L]). The name occurs 
once again in the difficult passage Ezra 39, on which 
see Ryle, Camb. Bible, ad loc. (nvaaé [B], wvadaB [L]). 

In Ezra8g it is’ hest, perhaps, instead of ama °33 1°52) 
to read amm 3.4; the corruption would arise through a 
misunderstanding of the name Bani (as in Ezra 240, etc.), 
helped by the preceding yvrxy 133. As regards Henadad, it 
is clear that the concluding words are out of place (cp 1 Esd. 
557 [58], and see Mapiapun), and supported by Neh, 109 [ro] it 


may be suggested that 473m ‘39 was a marginal gloss to Bant 
which, on being taken into the text, was rounded off by the 


addition of the words oS ony ona S. A. C. 
HENNA (13), Cant. 114. See CAMPHIRE. 


HENOCH (JYJ; enwx [BAL]). 1. 1ıCh. 13, AV, 
RV Enocu (g.v., 1). 2. 1 Ch. 133, AV, RV Hanocu (1). 

HEPHER (150, odep [BAL ]). Cp GATH-HEPHER. 

x. A Canaanite city mentioned between Tappuah and Aphek 


in Sharon (see APHEK, 3); Josh. 1217 (epep [L]). Cp EPHRAIM, 
§ 12, end. 


1 Compare also 2 K. 1834 (om. B, ava [A], L differs) || Is. 36 
2 Ch. 82 om. A : 

2 Cp GL Ezra39 Neh. 109 (10). The manner in which the 
name-lists in Ez.-Neh, have been compiled and the harmonising 
labours of the earliest scribes will account for the circumstance 
that such a familiar name could ever have gone astray. 

3 Not only does one expect ; (nün with daghesh) on the analogy 
of byan and Hannibaal, but such a Levitical name is unlooked 
for; the case of AzGap is different. 

4 32, "33, or 233) cp Neh. 94,4 128, also 743 (see Bant,’3), 
and 1224 (see BInNuI, 2). 
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2. A district in Judah (?) which fell into Solomon’s third pre- 
fecture, 1 K. 410 (daplayecy] [B], dap- [L]). See BEN-HESED, 
$r. 

HEPHER (97). 1. (opap [BN], wpap [L] A 
has [wpla. meplomeyoy|paei]). A name in the 
Chronicler’s list of David's heroes, 1 Ch. 1136. The 
passage is plainly corrupt ; see ELIPHELET, 2. 

2. (ogep [BAFL]). ‘The founder, or eponym, of a 
Gileadite clan, who is variously described as the son 


(Josh. 172, JE, epep [L]) and as the great-grandson of | 


Manasseh (Nu. 2632 f. [6 36 f.] 271, P). The clan 
itself is called the Hepherites (aq, ô ogep[e}i [BAF L]; 


Nu. 2632) or ‘sons of Hepher’ (Josh. 172). 

3. (nbad [BA], aġep {L]). The eponym of a family of Judah, 
called the ‘son’ of ASHHUR (1 Ch. 46). 

HEPHZIBAH (M3™3DM, usually ‘in whom is my 
delight,’ §$ 22, 107; but analogy favours Smend's 
rendering, ‘in whom is delight’; see, however, 1). 

1. The mother of King Manasseh, 2 K. 211 (operBa {B*], aw. 
[Bab], oforBa [A], epia [L]). The Phoen. form 5yaynn suggests 
that Hephzibah may be a deliberate distortion! of the name 
Hephzibaal, ‘delight of éaaZ’ (ř.e., either of Baal, or of a 
husband). The Chronicler (2 Ch. 381) passes over Manasseh's 
mother. 

2. The symbolical name of restored Zion, Is. 624 (@éAnya 
éuév [BRAQ]; cp yñ ĝeànrý Mal. 312). Here, too, the reading 

ya sn seems preferable ; Yahwe is the éaa/ or ‘husband’ who 
‘delights’ in his bride Zion (v. 5; see SBOT). 
T. K. C.—S. A. C. 


HERALD appears three times in NT (RV™£-) as the 
rendering of kupyzZ, for which EV has ‘preacher’ 
(1 Ti. 27 2Ti. lır 2 Pet.25). xnptoow means simply 
‘to proclaim’; see, e.g., Jon. 35 (6), Mt. 31. See 
MINISTRY. 


In © xzjpvé represents the nina EV, ‘herald,’ of Dan. 34. 
On the probable philological connection of y3 (Dan. 529 
Aph. ; ‘made proclamation’) with xypiooev (© 87 edwrev 
éfovotayv), see Bevan on Dan. 529; Kau., Gramm. des bibl. 
Aran., § 644; Nö. GGA, '84, p. 1o19. «ypvé also occurs in 
Gen. 41 43 (see ABRECH), Ecclus. 2015 4 Macc. 6 4. 


HERBS. A rendering of various Hebrew terms. 

1. py, yardk, ‘that which is green,’ ‘a garden of herbs,’ 
Dt. llio r K. 212. A dinner (AV, Che., cp Ass. avéku, ‘to 
eat’; RVmeg. ‘portion’ of herbs) Prov. 15 17. 

2. ayy, “ésebh, ‘herbage,’ including grasses and cereals, Gen. 
111, etc. 

3 and 4. xyes, dése’, and ysn, Aāsir. See Grass. 

5 and 6. nik, *37d0¢h (MH pip), 2 K. 439 (apew? [BAL], 
herbas agrestes} \Vilisha had just ‘come down’ to Gilgal in 
time of tamine and sent a man to gather *d7d¢th, ‘herbs’ or 
vegetables for a pottage. The Talmud (Jd, 18 5) explains 
*dréth by the word gargir (aimi), which means ‘colewort ’ 
(eruca). Royle (Kitto’s Bib. Cyc., s.v. ‘Oroth’), indeed, insists 
that the "6764 must have been the fruit of some plant for which 
the so-called ‘wild gourds’ (EV) might have been mistaken. 
This, however, is not at all clear. The man spoken of in the 
story need not have confined himself to colewort. If he found 
a cucumber, or what he thought to be such, he would not reject 
it. See Gouros, WILD. $ 

In Is. 2619 pir by (tana [BRAQT]; vos lucis; EV ‘dew 
of herbs’), if correct, means ‘dew of lights’ (RVmg. ‘dew of 
light’). See Dew, § 24. But © suggests EDINN, ‘their heal- 
ing’ (see Light). And in Is. 184 AV's rendering of roby (as 
if nhievdy). ‘upon herbs’ (ùs pôs xaúparos peonuppias [BRAQT]; 
meridiana lux), is generally abandoned ; RV gives ‘in sunshine.’ 
But the text probably needs emendation (see ViNE). 

7. Borá= gy, déSe, wy, ‘esebh, in © ; ‘grass’; Heb. 67. 


age Adxava=p>', ydrak, and pr, yérek, in ©; ‘herbs,’ Mt. 
32. 


For on, merdrim, Ex. 128, see BITTER HERBS. 
T isa G 


HERCULES (‘HpakAuc [VA]), mentioned only in 
2 Macc. 419 f. in connection with the games held in his 
honour at Tyre, for which JASON [g.v., 2] sent 300 
drachmas of silver.2 The contest was held every fifth 
year, and was probably based upon the Olympic games 
(cp further Schür. GV7 221 f.). Hercules was the 


1 Or an abbreviated form. 

2 According to Polyb. 3120, Arr, Alex. 2 24 etc., it was custom- 
ary for the colonies to send embassies to Tyre in honour of 
their deity. 
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HERES, THE ASCENT OF 


Greek name for the Tyrian Melkarth? (mpbn, że., qD 
nip, king of the city), whence the Greek Melikertes (see 
Roscher, Zex., s.v.). See BAAL, § 6, HELLENISM, 
§ 5. 

HERD (723), Ex.109; Herdsman (NYI), Gen. 137. 
See CATTLE, §§ 2a 6, 


HERES, CITY OF, EV™s:, or, CITY oF DESTRUCTION, 
EV; (DJI WY; so MT, Pesh.); or, CITY OF THE 
Sun, EV second margin (DMI WY; so Symm., Vg., 
Talm., Méndhoth 110 a, Saad.,? and some Heb. MSS), 
or, ‘city of righteousness’ (PISA WY [7], morce 
acedek® [BNAQT]; apec Aq., Theod., may be either 
D37 or DW). The name which was to be given at a 
future day to one of five cities in Egypt, where Hebrew 
would be spoken and the Jewish religion practised (Is. 
19 18). 

Opinion is much divided as to the reading of the name, 
and as to the date of the section to which the clause 
containing the name belongs. Some critics (Dillmann, 
Guthe) even hold that the clause is a later addition to 
the section ; this, however, seems an unnecessary refine- 
ment of criticism, suggested by a wish to push the date 
of the rest of the chapter as high up as possible. 
Considering that there is nothing in wv. 18-25 that is 
decidedly favourable, and much that is adverse, to the 
authorship of Isaiah, and that the section only becomes 
fully intelligible in the light of the history of the Greek 
period, it is best to interpret v. 174 as the translation of 
a fact of history into the language of prophecy. The 
meaning of the verse seems to be that early in the 
Greek period there were to be in Egypt colonies 
of Jewish worshippers of Yahwé, among whom the 
‘language of Canaan’ was not exchanged for Greek, 
and that one of them would be settled in the city of 
Heres, or (shall we say?) of Heres. Probably Heres, 
not Heres, is the right reading; it is Heliopolis, 
the city of the Sun-god, that is meant—the city which 
before the foundation of Alexandria was perhaps best 
known to the Jews (see ON). The rare word pan is 
preferred to wypy (contrast Jeremiah’s procedure, if 


‘Beth-shemesh' in Jer. 4313 is correct). The reading 
Heres (2.¢., destruction) is no doubt an intentional 
alteration of Heres (a few MSS even read cin= 


anathema), just as Timnath-heres (Judg. 29) is altered 
into Timnath-serah in Josh, 19 50 24 30. 

@'s reading ‘city of Zedek’ (z.e., ‘city of righteousness’), 
though it is defended by Geiger [Urschr. 79], Bredenk., Guthe, 
and half accepted by Dillmann, is very improbable, and may seem 
1o have arisen out of a desire for a distinct prediction of the temple 
of Onias at Leontopolis (see Jos. Azz#. xiii. 31). p7¥ will then 


mean ‘legal correctness’ (cp pis ‘nai, Ps. 5121); the Oneion 
was not at first regarded with dislike in Palestine. But x*’saoeé 
{ace, xc-a] suggests the possibility that -ex is a later addition 
to ase, which perhaps arose through transposition of letters ; 
aged in fact suggests Jon or tpn. On the critical questions, see 
further Che. /zźr. Is. p. xxvi 102 f., Kittel’s revision of Dill- 
mann’s /esaia ('98), and Marti’s commentary. To recapitulate 
fantastic theories which have small claim on consideration would 
lead the reader away from the main point (on which cp Hicu 
PLAcE, § 9, n.). T: K. C. 


HERES, THE ASCENT OF. So RV, in Judg. 8 13, 
to define the road which Gideon took in returning to 
Succoth from the battlefield. RV partly follows certain 
versions, which read oma abyep for ona abynto 
(MT). This, however, is not enough; we do not 
expect a place-name here. onay (Symm., Theod.) 
would be a slight improvement. 

Most probably, however, the true reading is ON] 73He7 
‘he devoted the host to destruction,’—originally a marginal 
correction of WIN] ANI (v. 12, end). WIND is in fact a weak 

? So especially CZS 1 no. 122, where for ay by ‘p the parallel 


Gr. has ypaxdret apynyérer ; cp Baethg. Beitr. 20/. 

2 The Oxford MS has distinctly panbx mp. Derenbourg, 
however, emends pnn into psm, and conjectures that Saad. gave 
this word the Arabicizing sense of ‘crushing’ (2A TW 9 37). 

3 On the supposed reading m. ayepes (in the Complutensian 
edition), see Del. on Isaiah, /c. 
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HERES, MOUNT 


expression (cp Jos. Ant. v.65, dcépOerpe). For the form of the 
correction cp 1 K. 53 [423], where the last two words are a cor- 
rection of a preceding word, see Fow1, FATTED. pe 
@’s readings are émdvwbev (rhs maparáfews)” Apes [B, omitting 
an accidental repetition}, aro avaBacews apes [AL]. Aq. had 
amd avaB. tov Spupov (reading wpm), Symm. .. . Tay opwy, 
Theod. . . . dpovs (see Field with his quotation from Jerome 
in the note), Vg. ante solis ortum, Tg. RÝDÝ bpp x? Dy ‘be: 
fore sunrise.’ T E G 


HERES, MOUNT (DYNI). Mentioned with 
Aijalon and Shaalbim as still occupied by the Amoritcs, 
Judg. 1347 Almost certainly 1m is a scribe's error for 
yy, so that we should read Ir-heres=IR-SHEMESII. 
Budde in his commentary overlooks this, but makes 
the valuable suggestion that Ir-heres, Har-heres (?), 
and BETH-SHEMESH [¢.v., 1] may all be identified with 
‘Bit-Ninib in the district of Jerusalem’ (Am. Tab. 
183147). If this be so Œ? may be right and we can 
connect Heres with ‘the gate Harsith ' of Jer. 192, We 
may even go further and suggest as a possibility that 
Dg was originally vocalised differently and was a 
Hebraised form of Ura’, a synonym of the Ass. god 
Ninib (worshipped at Bit-Ninib), who is primarily the 
fierce morning sun (see Jensen, Kosmol. 458). 

BAL (év TG dpet) Tou pupowvavos= DITTI (an anachronism, 
see MYRTLE); cod. 58 rov dpusavos (mg. 7 datpaxwder)= 
tninn; cp Moore. GB reads TẸ oozpaxaiSee (DIN=LN), 
Conder mentions the ruins of Ibn Harith in the vale of Aijalon, 
Cp TIMNATH-HERES. TRE 

HERESH (VW; papaiHà [B], apec [A], apue 
[L]), an Asaphite Levite; 1 Ch. 915Ẹt. 

The name has no } prefixed to it; Vg. therefore gives ‘car- 
pentarius’ (vn), most improbably. A comparison of Neh, 1117 
(crit. emend.) shows that bba won (not found in the list in 
Neh.) should he abana vino, ‘the leader in the song of praise.’ 
The words should have stood after ‘ Mattaniah . . 
Asaph,’ 

HERESY, HERETIC, SECT. 
in EV both represent aipecic. 

For ‘heresy’ in AV see Acts 24143 for ‘heresies,’ 1 Cor. 1] 19 
Gal. 520 2 Pet. 21. For ‘sect,’ see Acts517 155 245 265 2822 
and mg. of x Cor. 11 19. RV, however, gives ‘a sect’ in Acts 
2414 (mg. ‘heresy’); ‘factions’ in 1 Cor. 1119 mg. ; ‘ parties’ 
in Gal. 520 mg.; ‘sects’ in z Pet.21 mg. Both AV and RV 
give ‘heretical’ for aiperexds in Tit. 310; RVmg. ‘ factious.' 


We shall treat alpeois (heresy) and aiperexds (heretical) 
here, from a phraseological and exegetical point of 
1. Biblical use view ; see further mA S 6f 

of apr aipesis occurs several times in the 
LXX (see, e.g., Lev. 22:8 1 Macc. 
830); alperixds neither in the LXX nor in classical 
writers (but see Suicer). In the OT aťpesıis means 
‘free choice’; but in classical literature it has also, 
in pre-Christian times, the more specialised sense of 
‘freely chosen opinion.’ Thus alpeots "Axadnpatky is 
equivalent to ‘the Platonic philosophy '—ż.e., Platonism. 
Only a short step was needed to designate the holders 
—in the aggregate—of such an opinion also as a alpests, 
though, of course, without any flavour of censure, 
merely in the sense of a school or party. It is in this 
sense of the word that Josephus (Anz. xiii. 59, § 171) 
describes the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes 
as the three alpéces of the Jews since the Maccabean 
pertod, ‘who had different opinions concerning human 
actions.’ Following the same usage, Acts 517 speaks 
of the atpeois of the Sadducees and 155 (265) of that of 
the Pharisees, whilst in 24514 2822 the word is employed 
to denote the followers of Christ—this last, it is true, 
only in the mouths of unbelieving Jews. Wherever in 
the first century of Christianity, whether in Jerusalem or 
in Rome, Jewish believers in the Messiah made their 
appearance, and rallied to their freely chosen ideal with 
a zeal and a claim of separateness recalling in some 
respects the manner of the Essenes, they would neces- 
sarily appear to their fellow-Jews in the light of a new 
alpeots. The accent of superciliousness which we note 
when Paul's accusers at Cæsarea speak of him as a 


. son of 
Me sea OFF 


' Heresy’ and ‘sect’ 
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HERESY, HERETIC, SECT 


leader of the alpeots of the Nazarenes does not lie on 
the word aipeocs but on the genitive ray Nafwpaiwy, 
‘of the Nazarenes,’ the deluded followers of the false 
Messiah from despised Galilee (see NAZARETH). If, 
on the other hand, Paul in Acts 2414! in his answer to 
‘Tertullus substitutes the word òôós, ‘way,’ ‘doctrine,’ 
‘religion,’ for atpeocs, it is not because the latter word 
is in itself a name of reproach, but because he regards 
himself as representing, not a new alpeocs—and, there- 
fore, at best, only a portion of the people of God—but 
the nation of Israel as a whole in so far as it can claim 
this name. 

In the genuine Pauline epistles the word aipests is 
met with twice: in Gal. 520, where in the list of the 
' works of the flesh’ it is enumerated between étyoaraclat 
(‘divisions’) and øĝóvo: (‘envyings’), and in x Cor. 
Ili9, where it is used as synonymous with cxyiepuara. 
The new religion inscribed on its banner the motto 
‘All ye are one in Christ Jesus,” and accordingly 
regarded with the liveliest aversion any breaking-up into 
narrower circles, and every tendency to give prominence 
to individual opinions of the school. This spirit had 
already asserted itself to such an extent that the aipéoecs 
or divergent views, the existence of which to a Greek 
philosopher would probably have betokened a fresh and 
vigorous intellectual life, were deprecated as manifesta- 
tions of grave and most disquieting import. It is only 
in a tone of bitter irony that the apostle (r Cor. 1119) 
says ‘there must needs be alpésers (or factions)" among 
the Corinthians, ‘in order that they who are approved 
among them may be made manifest.’ Here he has in 
view only those factions turning on personal questions 
which were so specially conspicuous in the church life of 
Corinth—not false doctrines or the formation of sects 
occasioned by these.? For these there is as yet no 
word with the force of a zerminus technicus, otherwise 
Paul, who (especially in Galatia and in Colossze) had a 
hard enough battle to fight against false tcachers, would 
assuredly have made use of it somewhere in that con- 
nection. To him aipeots is hateful just as schism 
(oxicua) and faction (dtxo¢racia) are—in other words, 
only as interfering with that oneness amongst the 
members which is so essential to the existence of 
Christianity. 

In the post-apostolic age, as early as the time of 
Ignatius and Justin, as a result of the catholic tendencies 
of the period, the word aipeats be- 
came the zerminus technicus for hetero- 
doxy or ‘heresy’—for all doctrine 
that departs from the true faith, as well as for the 
company of the maintainers of such doctrine. Those 
who held to the church found it impossible to think of 
such departures as having their origin in anything 
but arbitrary self-will, the church being by revelation in 
possession of the entire truth attainable in the present 
zon. Hence Tertullian’s definition (De prescr. her. 
6), ' adulteræ doctrinae, haereses dictae Graeca voce ex 
interpretatione electionis qua quis sive ad instituendas 
sive ad suscipiendas eas utitur.’ The word has 
already reached this stage in 2 Pet. 21 where there is a 
prediction of false teachers who shall bring in aipéces 
dmwdelas—' destructive heresies’ (RV)—by reason of 
which the way of truth (cp Acts 2414) shall be evil 
spoken of. Whether alpéseis be taken here in the 
sense of ‘separations’ or in that of ‘sects or (better 
—note mapeod-yev) of ‘incorrect doctrines’ they are, 
in the mind of this writer, ¿gso facto and as such, 


2. Use in post- 
apostolic age. 


1 [RV renders, ‘ After the Way which ty call a sect, so serve 
J the God of our fathers,’ ùe., ‘1 serve the same God as my 


accusers, but according to a form of religion (973, Judg. 222 


Jer 3239) which is simpler and truer than theirs.’ Jesus of 
Nazareth, in other words, is a reformer of Judaism, a restorer 
of the primitive religion of Israel. The ‘sect of the Nazarenes’ 
therefore deserves toleration by the Romans as belonging to the 
great Jewish body.] J 

2 Chrys. où tavras Aéywy tàs r&v ĉoypátwv, AAÀà Tas TOY 
TXE ÁTWV TOÝTWV. 
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HERETH 


something abominable, a work of falsehood; and the 
additional word dmwAeias is simply the expression of 
his belief that hell, or everlasting destruction (RV™s: 
‘sects of perdition’) is their destined end. In like 
manner also Tit. $10 enjoins that a facetious man 
(aipertxds dv@pwmos) is to be shunned if a repeated effort 
to bring him to a better state of mind has failed; in 
that ease he is an irreclaimable sinner, self-condemned ; 
cp EXCOMMUNICATION. This employment of an 
adjective alperixds shows merely (cp alpeot@rat, Just. 
Dial. c. Tryph. 80) how firmly, even at that early 
date, the idea of all that is ungodly and against the 
church had attached itself to the word alpeots ; an idea 
which, further heightened by the distinction drawn 
between heresy and schism, remains to this day insepar- 
ably bound up with it in ecclesiastical phraseology. 

On the New Heb. term D'Y (zzmiz), the origin and exact 
references of which are disputed, but which many (¢.g., 
Schechter, Studies in Judaism ['96], 420) render ‘heretics,’ see 
H. Kraus, Begriff und Form der Héresie nach Talmud u. 
Midrash (96); Friedländer, Der vorchristliche jiid. Mono- 
theisonus ('98); Schiirer, G/V and TLZ, 24 167 J- (99). 

A. J. 


HERETH (NYJ U?) 1 S. 225 RV, AV HaRETH (g.v. ). 


HERMAS (epmac [Ti. WH], an abbreviated name) 
is one of five-—-Hermes being another—who ‘with the 
brethren that are with them’ are saluted in Rom. 1614 
(ep Romans, §§ 4, 10}. They seem to have been heads 
of Christian households, or perhaps class-leaders of 


some sort. 

The names Hermas and Hermes occur twice in inscriptions 
belonging to the province of Asia (the former in C/G 2 2826, 
the latter in C/G 22747 2825). In the lists of the seventy 
apostles by the Pseudo- Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus, 

ermas figures as bishop of Philippi. No one any longer sup- 
poses that he was the author of the Shepherd of Hermas, 
the date of which is about 140 A.D., thongh from Origen (in 
Ep. ad Rom.) onwards church-writers have expressed this view, 
and accordingly have given that allegorical work a place among 
the writings of the apostolical fathers or immediate disciples of 
the apostles. Against this view see Dict. Chr. Biog., and 
Lipsius’ ‘ Hermas,’ Bib. Lex. 320 f. 


HERMES (epmuc [Ti.WH])} is one of five who are 
mentioned together in Rom. 1614 (ep ROMANS, §§ 4, 
10). 

The name is of frequent occurrence among slaves, especially 
members of the imperial household of the first century. In 
Psendo-Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus Hermes is called 
bishop of Dalmatia. Cp HERMAS. 


HERMOGENES (epmorenuc [Ti. WH)]) is men- 
tioned in 2 Tim. list, ‘All that are in Asia turned 
away from me, of whom are Phygelus and Hermogenes.’ 
Nothing is really known of him, though the ‘list of the 
seventy disciples of our Lord’ by the Pseudo-Dorotheus 
of Tyre (Chr. Pasch., Bonn ed. 2121) makes him bishop 
of Megara, while in the apocryphal Acts of Paul and 
Thecla he appears (with Demas) as a hypocritical fellow- 
traveller of Paul. 

A certain Hermogenes, a magician, figures largely along with 
his disciple Philetns in the Apocryphal Passio Jacobi Majoris ; 
the names are obviously borrowed from 2 Tim. 115 217, and the 


story is a commonplace narrative of magical wonders (see 
Lipsins, Apocr. Ap.-Gesch. 3 201 ff}. 


HERMON (apat ‘belonging to, or connected with, 
a sanctuary,’ aepmwwN [BAFL]), the great mountain- 
buttress of Antilibanus ; ep SENIR, SIRION, SION. 

“Mount Hermon’ (pog 39) occurs in Dt.38/ (appov [B*] 


in v. 9) Josh. 1117 1215 13511 1 Ch. 523 (| ‘ Baal-hermon and 
Senir’); ‘Hermon’ alone in Josh.113 (mhv 
1. References. čpņuov [B}), Ps. 8912 [13] (aepuwv [B]), 1333, 
Cant. 48 (epuwy [B] epuwvdeku [BRART]) 
(where ‘Senir’ and ‘Hermon’ are combined). In Judg.33 we 
find ‘Mount Baal-hermon’; but comparing Josh.1117 (where 
‘Baal-gad in the valley of the Lebanon at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon’ appears as the N. boundary of Israel), Budde rightly 
reads ‘the Hittites that dwelt from Baal-gad which is at the 
foot of Mt. Hermon to the approach to Hamath’ (cp also Josh. 
127). As the ideal N. boundary of Israel Mt. Hermon appears 
again in Dt, 38 (ep Josh. 125) 
The poetical references to Hermon are not very many ; and 
those which apparently occur need careful testing. Ps. 426 [7] 
(‘the Hermons* RV, AV HerMonITES) is considered under 
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HERMON 


Mizar, Hit oF; Ps. $912[13] under Tagor (i.); Ps. 1333 under 
Dew, § 2(¢@); Cant. 48under Amana, 1, and CANTICLES, § 15 (d). 
In the first two of these passages ‘Hermonim’ and ‘ Hermon’ 
are not genuine. 

That Ezekiel (275) should prefer the name ‘Senir’ to that of 
‘Hermon’ is remarkable; but we must remember that the OT 
passages in which ‘Hermon’ occurs do not (unless Judg.33 be 
an exception) represent at all an early period. 


In the NT ‘ Hermon’ is not mentioned ; but neither is 
Lebanon ; and ‘ Gerizim ’ is only referred to in John 4 20/. 
as ‘this mountain.’ It would be delightful to think that 
Hermon was the ' high mountain’ of the Transfiguration- 
scene ; but though, as Stanley (SP 399) remarks, ‘high 
upon its southern slopes there must be many a point 
where the disciples could be taken ‘‘apart by them- 
selves,’ and Keim (Jesu von Naz. 2585) sees no 
difficulty in supposing that the narrator thought of one 
of the spurs of Hermon, good reason has been urged by 
Weiss for placing the scene in Christ’s usual haunts in 
the NW. of the Sea of Galilee (Leben Jesu, 2331 f-). 

We have still to notice a strange reference to Hermon 
in the Book of Enoch (66), where the wicked angels are 
2. Sanctity said to have descended in the days of 

ý * Jared (‘descent’) on the summit of Mt. 
Hermon, and to have called it Hermon, because of the 
oaths which they had sworn upon it. This is a proof 
of the persistent sacredness of Mt. Hermon, and reminds: 
us of the statement of Philo of Byblus that the giants 
were named after the mountains of Syria — Casion 
(Mt. Casius), Libanus, Antilibanus (Hermon) and 
Bpaĝv= ğina (?). A notable temple on the summit is 


referred to by Eusebius and Jerome (OS 21739; 9021) 
as the seat of pagan worship, and recent exploration has 
confirmed this statement. Not only have the ruins of 
many Roman temples been discovered round the base 
and sides of the mountain, but also on its highest crag 
there are the traces of an open-air sanctuary, and close 
by on the plateau is an underground chamber, hewn in 
the rock, perhaps a Mithraeum.! 

Mount Hermon has in fact three craggy summits, 
which rise out of a plateau ; hence it is usual to explain 
the plural noun ‘Hermonim’ in 
Ps. 426 [7]. ‘Mount,’ which is a 
Hebraistic expression, means in this phrase a range of 
mountains, stretching from SW. to NE., and separated 
from Antilibanus by a ravine in the N. Its modern 
names are Jebel e&-Séh, 'the mountain of the (white- 
haired) old man,’ and Jebel eth-Thelj, ‘the snow 
mountain.’ The latter agrees with the appellation 
found in the Targum (x25n ws), and is specially suitable, 
Hermon being widely visible in Palestine. It is rare for 
the snow to disappear entirely, and hence, as a rule, 
snow from Hermon is still, as in Jerome’s time (note on 
Prov. 2513), used for cooling drinks in the hot weather. 

Hermon is 9166 feet above the sea-level. As one 
approaches it from the S., it seems to swell up like a 
vast dome ; but it is also visible in the Jordan Valley 
nearly as far south as Jericho. The lower part of the 
mountain, says Conder,” consists of Nubian sandstone, 
which appears also in the Lebanon. The upper part is 
‘a very rugged and barren dome of hard grey fossiliferous 
dolomitie limestone.’ Snow and frost combined have 
produced ‘a sort of shingle which covers the higher 
slopes between the rocks and pinnacles of the mountain 
side.’ Conder and Tristram give pleasing descriptions 
of the vegetation on the lower slopes; both the fauna 
and the flora present a remarkable contrast to those of 
the Jordan Valley, at the foot of the mountain. On the 
N. and the W. slopes are vineyards and orchards, which, 
however, are liable to visits from Syrian bears. On the 
S., the main source of the Jordan bursts from its cavern 
(see CÆSAREA, § 7). The oak and the poplar are the 
chief trees on the lower slopes; higher up, the Aleppo 
pine is conspicuous. Nor must we forget the famous 
‘dew of Hermon.’ So abundant is the moisture of the 
night-mist on Hermon that those who encamp there 


1 Conder, in Smith’s DB), 13408. 2 Ibid. 
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during a summer night will find their tent as com- 
pletely saturated as if heavy rain had fallen (cp Dew, 
§ 1). TREC 


HERMONITES (D7; epmwnieim [BNART], 
epywpew [R* vid]; Hermoniim)—i.e., dwellers on Mt. 
Hermon (so Kimchi, Ainsworth, etc.), Ps. 426[7], AV; 
RV ‘the Hermons'—.e., the three summits of HERMON 
(g.v.). See MIZAR. 


HEROD (FAMILY OF). The ancestor of the 
Herodian family was Antipater, whom Alexander 
Jannzeus (104-78 B. C. ) had made governor 
of Idumzea (ørparyyòs öns rĝs Léovpaias, 
Jos. Ant. xiv. 13). The accounts of his 
origin are contradictory. 

Nicolas of Damascus represented him as belonging to the 
stock of Jews (é« trav mpwrwv ‘lovdatwy) who returned from Baby- 
lon (Jos. 4c.); but because Nicolas was Herod’s minister and 
apologist Josephus rejects his testimony. His own belief is that 
Antipater was an Idumzan of honourable family (rpwrevwy roù 
édvovs; B/i. 62; cp Ant. xiv. 81). 

The Jdumzeans had been subjugated by John Hyrcanus 
in 128 B.c., and compelled to embrace Judaism. 

In course of time they came to regard themselves as Jews 
(Jos. Azt. xiii. 91); though they were sometimes reminded that 
they were only ‘half-Jews’ (/d. xiv. 152, ‘Hpwdy . . . idtarp re 
Övre kat ‘[Soupatw, rovréorivy jutcovdatw. On the other hand, 
when it was convenient, Herod was claimed as a Jew; Anz. 
xx. 87, Tò yévos ‘lovdator). 

The stories of the servile and Philistine origin of the 
family, spread abroad by Jewish, and perhaps also 
Christian, foes, are to be rejected (e.g., Just. Mart. 
Dial. 52, ‘WpwHdnv ’Ackadrwvlrnv; Jul. Afr. in Eus. HE 
i. 7u; see Schür. Hist. 1314 n.). The occurrence of 
an Antipater of Ascalon on a tombstone in Athens 
(C/G lits), and of a Herod of Ascalon on one at 
Puteoli (C/G 101746), is interpreted in favour of origin 
from that town by Stark (Gasa, 535 f.). 

1a. Antipater (the younger). —The history of the family 
begins with Antipater’s son, himself also called Anti- 
pater, or Antipas—a diminutive form, 
perhaps used to avoid ambiguity during 
his father’s lifetime (so Wilcken, in 
Pauly’s ealencyc., s.v. ‘ Antipatros,’ no. 17). Anti- 
pater the younger, who may perhaps have succeeded to 
his father’s governorship,! threw himself devotedly into 
the cause of Hyrcanus II. in his struggle against the 
usurpation of the crown and high-priesthood by his 
brother Aristobilus II. in 69 B.C. 

This struggle, in which Antipater enlisted the arms of the 
Arabian (Nabatzan) king Arétas (Haritha), ultimately cost the 
Jews their independence. The bold and vigorous character of 
Aristobiilus augured, in fact, a resumption of the national policy 
of the Hasmonzan house, with which the Sadduczean nobles 
were in sympathy. The accession of Queen Alexandra (78-69 
B.C.) had marked the abandonment of this policy, and the 
adoption of the Pharisaic? abnegation of political development. 
(On this conflict of ideals between the two sects, see ISRAEL, 
§ 82; Momms. Hist. of Rome, ET 41323 Id. Prov. of R. 
Emp, 2161.) The Pharisees attempted to attain their objects 
under the mercly nominal rule of the weak Hyrcanus, and it 
was among them, as well as among the legitimist Sadducees, 
that Antipater fonnd support (Jos. Azz, xiv. 13). 

It is unnecessary to tell at length the story of the over- 
throw of the Maccabee state, effected by Pompeius as a 
part of his policy for the organization of Syria. 

The gates of Jerusalem were opened to the legions of Pompeius 
by the party of Hyrcanus; but the national party seized the 
temple-rock and bravely defended it for three months (Azz. 
xiv. 42), This was in the autumn of 63 B.c. The final result 
of the struggle was the curtailment of Jewish territory. In con- 
formity with the general policy of Rome in the East, of basing 
rule upon the (Greek)3 urban communities, Pompeius ‘liberated’ 


1. Origin of 
the Family. 


2. Antipater 
(the younger). 


1 Jos. Ant. xiv. 13, however, calls him merely éAas tts 
‘Ypxavov. Hence Momms. Prov. of R. Emp. 2174 n., wrongly 
says, ‘ Antipater began his career as governor of Idumza’: un- 
less we suppose the ‘ governorship’ to have been merely a vague 
commission of superintendence attached to the hereditary 
chieftainship. 

2 Jos, Ant. xiii, 162, rdvra rots Daptoatats émérpemev moet, 
ols Kat Ta wAnGos exdAcugev meLOapyxery. 

3 For the meaning of ‘Greek’ in this connection, as contrasted 
with ‘Jewish,’ see Kuhn, Die stédt. u. biirg. Verfass. des 
Rom. Reichs, 2337 f. It signifies not nationality so much as 
mode of organization. 
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from the Jewish rule all the coast towns from Raphia to Dora, 
and all the non-Jewish towns of the Perza together with 
Scythopolis and Samaria, To all these communal freedom was 
restored, whilst in other respects they were under the rule of the 
governor of the newly-constituted province of Syria, 

The purely Jewish portion of the Hasmonzean king- 
dom was left under Hyrcanus, who was recognised as 
high priest, but had neither the title nor the powers of 
a king (Jos. Azz. xx. 104). ‘The whole country was 
made tributary, paying its taxes through the governor 
of Syria (id. Ant. xiv. 44; B/ i. 76). 

It is clear that as a civil governor Hyrcanus was a 
complete failure, succumbing, as he did, before the first 
attack of Alexander, son of Aristobiilus. Gabinius 
therefore deprived him of all his secular powers, and 
divided the whole country (7.¢., Judæa, Samaria, Galilee, 
and Persea) into five independent districts. 

These districts (oivoda, cuvédpia) were administered by 
governing colleges with an aristocratic organisation (Jos. B/ 
185, aguévws è mys ef évos Emtxpatetas eAevOepwOévres, Td 
Àorròv aprotoxpariq dtwxodyto). This was in 57 B.c. The two 
following years were also marked by abortive attempts on the 
part of Aristobilus or his son to recover the lost crown (see on 
the position of parties at this time, Wellh. Zro}, ET, 5274). 

The position of Antipater at this period is described 
by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 81). 

Josephus calls Antipater ‘governor of the Jews’ (7@v ‘Iovéaiwy 
emimeAnrys) ; soalso Strabo, quoted by Josephus (767d. 3). This 
office was probably in the main concerned with finance, for the 
five districts above mentioned must have heen connected, not 
with the administration of law merely, but also with the arrange- 
ments for collecting the taxes, In any case Antipater was an 
officer, not of Hyrcanus, whose power was at this time purely 
ecclesiastical, but of the Roman governor of Syria. The degree 
to which this was evident in practice depended entirely upon 
the atlitude of Antipater towards Hyrcanus, and it was easy 
for him to act as though he were merely his first minister. 
Probably he owed this position to Gabinins, who in 55 B.C. 
‘settled the affairs of Jerusalem according to the wishes of 
Antipater’ (Jos. An. xiv. 6 4). 

It is, therefore, an inversion of the facts when Josephus 
assigns to the initiative of Hyrcanus the services of 
Antipater to Cæsar in Egypt in 48-7 B.C. (Ant. xiv. 81, 
eë evrohys ‘Tpxavod). There was, in fact, no alterna- 
tive open, once Pompeius had fallen. An additional 
reason for this policy was that in 49 B.C. Cæsar had 
attempted to use the defeated rival of Hyrcanus against 
the Pompeian party in Syria. The plan was frustrated 
by the poisoning of Aristobiilus even before he left 
Rome, and by the execution of his son Alexander at 
Antioch by the proconsul of Syria, Q. Metellus Scipio, 
the father-in-law of Pompeius. Antigonus, the second 
son of Aristobiilus, still lived and had strong claims on 
Cæsar’s gratitude. The personal services of Antipater, 
however, carried the day ; he fought bravely and success- 
fully for Caesar at Pelusium and in the Delta. Hyrcanus 
was consequently confirmed in his high-priestly office 
and appointed hereditary ‘ ethnarch’ of the Jews—z.e., 
he was reinstated in the political authority of which he 
had been deprived by Gabinius. Antipater was made 
procurator (€zirporos: not the procuratorship of the 
imperial period, but an office delegated, in theory, by 
Hyrcanus; cp Momms. Prov, of R. Emp. 2174 n.). 
In addition, he was granted Roman citizenship, and 
freedom from taxation (immunitas: Jos. Ant. xiv. 83; 
BJ i. 95). 

The real control of the country was in the hands of Anti- 
pater (Jos. Ant. xiv.93; B/i. 105 f.), who strengthened 
his position by appointing Phasael and Herod (two of 
his sons by Cypros, an Arabian ; Azt. xiv. 73) governors 
(orparnyol)—the former in Jerusalem and the south, the 
latter in Galilee (47. xiv. 92). This is the first occasion 
on which we hear of Herod. He was at this time, 
according to Josephus (4¢.; cp B/i. 104, xomdy véov), 
only fifteen years old. Probably we should read 
‘twenty-five,’ for Herod was about seventy at the time 
of his death (B/ i. 331; see Schür. //is¢, 1 383 n.). 

Once again before his end Antipater had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying that sagacity in choosing sides, to 
which he owed his success. 


In 46 B.C., Cæcilius Bassus, a member of the Pompeian party, 
caused Sextus Cæsar, the governor of Syria, to be assassinated, 
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and made himself master of Syria. He was besieged in Apameia 
by the Cesarians under C. Antistius Vetus, who was assisted by 
troops sent by Antipater (Jos. Aaz. xiv. 111; Dio Cass. 47 27). 
The new governor, L. Statius Murcus, obtained no advantage 
over Bassus and the siege continued without result, when the 
assassination of Cæsar, and the arrival in Syria of Gaius Cassius 
Longinus, one of his murderers, changed the aspect of affairs. 
Both besiegers and besieged went over to Cassius, and the 
republican party was, for a time at least, dominant in the East. 
The de facto rulers of Palestine, Antipater and Herod, displayed 
their zeal for the party in raising the 700 talents demanded as 
the Jewish contribution to the republican war-chest (44 B.C.). 


In the following year, after the withdrawal of Cassius, 
Antipater fell a victim to poison administered at the 
instigation of a certain Malichos. 

The object of the conspiracy is not clear. Was Malichos a 
leader of the Pharisaic section anxious for a reinstatement of the 
old theocratic government under Hyrcanus (so Matthews, Aist. 
of NT Times in Palestine, 106; cp Jos. Aut. xiv. 113, thy 
Tovtou TeAcuTHy agpdActay ‘Ypxavod THs apxys elvat vouigwv); or 
was he prompted merely by ambition (so char. Fist. 1 386; cp 
Jos. BJ i. 113, omevdwv avedcty "Avrimatpoy Tov éumddtov abtod 
Tois adixypactv, and ibid. 7)? Or, thirdly, was he a patriot who 
saw in the civil war an opportunity of getting rid of Roman 
dominion altogether ; including both Antipater and (if necessary) 
Hyrcanus, who were its representatives (cp Jos. B/ i. 118, end)? 
Lastly, was Hyrcanus himself possibly privy to the murder of 
Antipater ? 

15. Herod the Great.i—The services rendered by 
Herod to the cause of Cassius were rewarded by his 

appointment as s¢vatégos of Coele-Syria 
3 S (Jos. BJ i. 114); it was typical of the man 
* that he should have held this position 
originally under the Cæsarian governor, Sextus Cæsar 
(id. Ant. xiv. 95). Already in Galilee he had given 
proof of his energy and ability, and at the same time of 
his thorough enmity to anti-Roman sentiments, by bis 
capture and execution of Ezekias, a noted brigand chief 
or patriot, who for long had harassed the Syrian border 
(Jos. B/ i. 105). It was not long, however, before (41 
B.C., the year in which Antigonus, son of Aristobūlus 
II., was defeated by Herod) Herod performed another 
volte-face, the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi 
having thrown all the East into the power of Antonins. 

Partly by reason of the friendship which there had been be- 
tween Antonius and Antipater in the days of Gabinius, partly 
also no doubt by reason of the remarkable similarity in character 
between the Roman and the Idumæan, Herod had no difficulty 
in securing the thorough support of Antonius. Deputation after 
deputation from the Sadducæan party (Jos. Ant. xiv. 122 /-) 
appeared before Antonius with accusations against Phasael and 
Herod ; but in vain. Hyrcanus himself was fain to admit the 
ability of the accused. 

Antonius was only consulting the interests of peace 
and good government in declaring both Phasael and 
Herod tetrarchs (Azz. xiv. 131). 

In the following year (40 B.C.) Herod experienced the 
strangest vicissitudes of fortune. The Parthians were 
induced by Antigonus to espouse his cause. 

They passed from Syria into Judæa, where the legitimists (Że., 
the aristocrats, in the main Sadducees) rallied round Antigonus, 
who, seeing that Hyrcanus was bound hand and foot to the 
hated Idumzans, was now the real representative of the Has- 
monzan line. Hyrcanus and Phasael incautiously put them- 
selves in the power of their enemies. The ears of Hyrcanus 
were cut off in order to make it impossible for him ever again 
to hold the high-priesthood (Jos. Azz. xiv. 13 10). Phasael, 
happy in his knowledge that he had an avenger in his brother 
who was free, dashed out his own brains. 

Herod himself, too crafty to be deceived by the 
Parthians, had made his escape eastwards with his 
mother Cypros, his sister Salome, and Mariamme, to 
whom he was betrothed ; Mariamme was also accom- 
panied by her mother, Alexandra. These Herod de- 
posited for safety in the strong castle of Masada by the 
Dead Sea (Azz. xiv. 139). He himself made his way 
with difficulty to Alexandria, and at length arrived at 
Rome, where he was welcomed both by Antonius and 
by Octavian. Within a week he was declared king of 
Judæa by the Senate; his restoration indeed was to the 
interest of the Romans, seeing that Antigonus had 
allied himself with the Parthian enemy. 

P. Ventidius, the legate of Antonius in Syria, succeeded 
in expelling the Parthians from Syria and Palestine (Dio 


1 For an earlier notice see above, § 2 end. 
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Cass. 4841); but neither he nor his subordinate Silo 
gave Herod real help in regaining Jerusalem. 

Herod was in fact compelled to rest content for this year (39 
B.C.) with the seizure of Joppa, the raising of the blockade of 
Masada, and the extermination of the robbers (é.¢., patriots) of 
Galilee in their almost inaccessible caverns of Arbela (/réid, in 
the Wady el-Hamam, see ARBELA, § 1). Next year he joined 
Antonius, then besieging Antiochus, king of Commagene, in 
Samosata, probably with the object of securing more effectual 
assistance. At Daphne (Antioch), on his homeward journey, he 
received news of the defection of Galilee, and the complete de- 
feat and death of his brother Joseph at the hands of Antigonus 


It was not until the following year that the fall of 
Samosata enabled Antonius to reinforce Herod before 
Jerusalem with the bulk of his army under C. Sosius, 
the new governor of Syria (37 B.C.). Herod chose 
this moment for the celebration of his marriage with 
Mariamme, to whom he had been betrothed for the 
past five years (Amz. xiv. 1514). The ceremony took 
place at Samaria.! This central district of Palestine 
remained loyal to Herod throughout these troublous 
years, and a large part of his forces was recruited there- 
from. 

After a three months’ siege Antigonus surrendered, 
and was carried in chains to Antioch, where, by Herod's 
wish, Antonius had him beheaded 2—the first king, we 
are told, to be so dealt with by the Romans (Jos. Ant. 
xv. 12; Plut. 4z¢. 36). This was the end of the Has- 
monzean dynasty, and from this year dates Herod's 
reign (37 B.C.). 

Herod’s reign is generally divided into three periods— 
(1) 37-25 B.C., in which his power was consolidated ; 

4. Herod (2) 25-13 B.C., the period of prosperity ; 

as king. (3) 13-4 B.C., the period of domestic 
troubles. 

i. The consolidation of Herod s power (37-25 B.C.).— 
During the early years of his reign Herod had to con- 
tend with several enemies. 

It is true that the immediate execution of forty-five of the 
most wealthy and prominent of the Sanhedrin— z.e., of the 
Sadducæan aristocracy, which favoured Antigonus (Jos. An. 
xiv. 94, mávras arekTewev Tovs év TS Guvedpiw ; cp id. Ant. xv. 
l2, rovs mpwrous ék THS atpérews 'Avriyóvov)}—broke the active 
resistance of the rival house, whilst the confiscation of their 
property filled the new king’s coffers. 

With the Pharisaic party resistance was of a more 
passive nature; but the leaders of even the more 
moderate section, Pollio and Samaeas,? in advising the 
surrender of Jerusalem, could only speak of his dominion 
as a judgment of God, to which the people must submit. 
Opposition on the part of the surviving members of the 
Hasmonzean house never ceased ; its mainspring was 
Alexandra, Herod's mother-in-law, who found an ally 
in Cleopatra of Egypt. The enmity of Cleopatra was 
possibly due simply to pique (2/i.142, end). Hyrcanus, 
who had been set at liberty, and was held in great 
honour by the Babylonian Jews, was invited by Herod 
to return to Jerusalem, and, on his arrival, was treated 
with all respect by the king. 

As Hyrcanus could no longer hold the high-priesthood (Lev. 
2116), Ananel, an ohscure Babylonian Jew of priestly family, 
was selected for the post, which he occupied for a time ; but the 
machinations of Alexandra soon compelled Herod to depose 
him in favour of Aristobiilus (I1I.), son of Alexandra (35 B.c.). 
The acclamations of the populace, when the young Hasmonzan 
prince (he was only seventeen years of age) officiated at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, warned Herod that he had escaped one 
danger only to incur a greater. 

Shortly afterwards Aristobiilus was drowned by Herod's 
orders in the bath at Jericho. 

Cleopatra constituted a real danger for Herod during 
the first six years of his reign, owing to her boundless 
rapacity and her strange influence over Antonius. In 
34 B.C. she induced Antonins to bestow upon her the 
whole of Pheenicia (with the exception of Tyre and 


1 Mariamme was Herod’s second wife. His first wife was 
Doris (Jos. Azt. xiv. 121; B/i.123 221). By her he had one 
son, Antipater. 

2 Dio Cass. 49 22 says that he was crucified. 

3 Possibly the celebrated Abtalion, and his pupil Shemaia. 

4 Jos. Ant. xv. 23,f absurdly explains this as merely a piece 
of treachery on Herod's part. 
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Sidon), part of the Arabian territory (for the revenue of 
which Herod was held responsible), and the valuable 
district of Jerieho (which Herod was compelled to take 
in lease from the queen, for 200 talents yearly; BJ 
i. 185). Loyalty, combined with prudence, enabled the 
harassed king to resist the fascinations of the Egyptian 
enchantress when she passed through Judæa (Ant. xv. 
42). 

When the Roman Senate declared war against 
Antonius and Cleopatra, it was Herod’s good fortune 
not to be compelled to champion the failing cause. In 
obedience to the wishes of Cleopatra herself, he was 
engaged in a war with the Arabian king Malchus for no 
nobler cause than the queen's arrears of tribute. On 
the news of Octavian's victory at Actium (2nd Sept. 31 
B.C. }, he passed over at once to the victorious side (Jos. 
Ant. xv. 67; Dio Cass. 517). He did not venture to 
appear before Octavian until he had removed the aged 
Hyreanus on a feeble charge of conspiracy with Malchus 
the Arabian (Aaz. xv. 63). The interview upon which 
his fate depended took place at Rhodes. 

Herod accurately gauged the character of Octavian, and 
frankly confessing his past loyalty to Antonius, left it to 
Octavian to say whether he should serve him as faithfnlly. It 
should not be forgotten that Herod and Octavian were no 
strangers to each other, and that no one was better able to 
estimate the necessities of Herod’s position during the past few 
years than Octavian ; probably Herod was in less danger than 
1s sometimes imagined. 

The result was that Octavian confirmed Herod’s royal 
title; and, after the suicide of Antonius and Cleopatra, 
restored to him all the territory of which the queen had 
deprived him, together with the cities of Gadara, Hippos, 
Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Strato’s Tower. 
The 400 Celts who had formed Cleopatra’s guard were 
also given to him (2/ i. 203). These external successes 
were counterbalanced by domestic troubles. 

These troubles had their origin in the eternal breach between 
Mariamme and her mother on the one side, and Herod’s own 
mother and sister on the other. The contempt of the Hasmon- 
æans was returned with hatred by the Idumzean Salome. The 
machinations of the latter bore fruit when ina paroxysm of 
anger and jealousy Herod ordered Mariamme to execution. 
Renewed conspiracy soon brought her vile mother also to her 
doom (28 B.c.). 

The extermination of the Hasmonzean family was 
completed by the execution of Costobar, Salome's 
second husband. 

Salome'’s first husband Joseph had been put to death in 34 B.C. 
Costobar, as governor of idumæa, had given asyluin to the sons 
of Baba, a scion of the rival house; these also were executed, 


and thus the last male representatives of the Hasmonzan line 
were swept from Herod’s path (25 B.c.). 


ii, The period of Herod’s prosperity, 25-13 B.C.— 
Secure at last from external and internal foes, Herod 
was free for the next twelve years to carry out his 
programme of development. ‘He was governing for 
the Romans a part of the empire, and he was bound to 
spread western customs and language and civilisation 
among his subjects, and fit them for their position in 
the Roman world. Above all, the prime requirement 
was that he must maintain peace and order; the 
Romans knew well that no civilising process could go 
on, so long as disorder and disturbance and insecurity 
remained in the country. Herod's duty was to keep the 
peace and naturalise the Graeco-Roman civilisation in 
Palestine’ (Rams. Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? 174). 

The great buildings were the most obvious fruit of 
this period. 

Strato’s Tower was entirely rebuilt (B/i. 215), and furnished 
with a splendid harbour (see CÆSAREA, §1). Samaria, also, was 
rebuilt and renamed Sebasté Gaa 760). Both these cities 
contained a temple of Augustus, and Herod showed his zeal for 
the empire by similar foundations in other cities, outside the limits 
of Judæa (Jos. Ant.xv.95). Connected with this was the 
establishment of games, celebrated every fourth year, in hononr 
of the Emperor (Az. 16 5 1, rov ayava Kaioape cata mevraempiða 
. .. Gyev, at Cæsarea ; cp id. Ant. xv.813; also at Jerusalem, 
zéid.).| With this went, of course, the erection of the necessary 
buildings (theatre, amphitheatre, and hippodrome at Jerusalem, 
Ant. xv.813 B/ii.31; the same at Jericho, Azé.xvil.63 5; B/ 


1 Cp Suet. Aug. 59 on the games and the ‘ Cæsareæ urbes’ 
built by the ‘reges amici atque socii.’ 
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i338; at Cæsarea, Azt. xv. 96). The games were necessarily 
after the Greek model. Even in the time of the Macccabees 
Hellenism in this form had infected Jerusalem (1 Mace. 114): see 
HELLENISM. 


The defensive system of the country was highly 
developed, by the erection of new fortresses, or the re- 
building of dismantled Hasmonzean strongholds. Some 
of these fortresses were destined to give the Romans much 
trouble in the great war (B/ vii. 64, vii.82f.). They 
were designed by Herod for the suppression of brigandage 
(a standing evil) and the defence of the frontier against 
the roving tribes of the desert (zt. xvi. 92). So success- 
ful was he in fulfilling this primary requirement, that in 
23 B.C. Augustus put under his administration the 
districts of Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Batanzea, in- 
habited by nomad robber-tribes, which the neighbouring 
tetrarch Zenodorus had failed to keep in order (2/i. 204; 
cp Strabo 756, karadvOévrwy vuvl TÕv mepi Zynvddwpov 
Anorav). In 20 B.C., on the death of Zenodorus, 
Herod was given his tetrarchy, the regions of Ulatha 
and Panias (Anż. xv. 103; cp Dio Cass. 549); and he 
obtained permission to appoint his brother Pherdras 
tetrarch of Persea. On Herod’s work cp Momms. 
Prov, of Rom. Emp. 2182. 

Much might be said of Herod’s munificence both to 
his own subjects and far beyond the limits of his 
kingdom. 

The Syrian Antioch (Jos. Anz. xvi. 53), the cities of Chios 
and Rhodes, the new foundation of Augustus, Nicopolis in 
Epirus, and many others, experienced Herod's liberality. The 
Athenians and Lacedzemonians counted him among their bene- 
factors (B/ i. 21113; cp C/A iii. 1550), The ancient festival at 
pee bs recovered something of its old glory through his 
munificence (Az#. xvi. 53). At home, in 20 B.C., he remitted 
one-third of the taxes (Ané. xv. 104), and in 14 B.€. one-fourth 
(Ant. xvi. 25). In 25 B.C. he had converted into coin even his 
own plate in order to relieve the sufferers from famine by im- 
porting corn from Egypt (Ant. xv.91/). 

The greatest benefit of all, however, in the eyes of 
Jews must have been his restoration of the Temple, a 
work which was carried out with the nicest regard for 
the religious scruples of the nation (4x, xv. 116). 
Begun in 20 B.C., it was not entirely finished until the 
time of the Procurator Albinus (62-64 A.D.}, a few 
years before its total destruction (cp Jn. 220). Its 
beauty and magnificence were proverbial (cp Mt. 241 
Mk. 13x Lk. 215). 

iii. Period of domestic troubles, 13-4 B.C.—The last 
nine years of Herod’s life were marked in a special 
degree by domestic miseries. Of his ten wives (enumer- 
ated in Jos. Av. xvii. 13; B/J i. 284), the first, Doris (col. 
2026 n. 1), had been repudiated, along with her son 
Antipater (B/i. 221). By his marriage with Mariamme 
Herod had hoped to give his position a certain legitimacy. 

Mariamme’s mother, Alexandra, was the daughter of Hyrcanus 
IT., whilst her father, Alexander, was a son of Aristobiilus II. 
(brother of Hyrcanus): consequently Mariamme represented 
the direct line of the Hasmonzean (Maccabzean) family. 

The political intrigues of Mariamme’s mother, and 
the mutual enmity of Mariamme and Herod's mother 
(Cypros) and sister (Salome), effectually frustrated these 
hopes. Of the three sons borne to Herod by Mari- 
amme, the youngest died in Rome (B/i.222); but 
Alexander and <Aristobilus were fated to die on the 
gibbet at that very Sebasté which, thirty years before, 
had seen Herod's marriage with their mother. 7 

Salome had in the second tragedy also a large share, notwith- 
standing the fact that Berenice, he wife of Aristobilus,! was 
her own danghter (by Costobar, see above, i. end). The recall of 
the banished Antipater, son of Doris, brought a more deadly in- 
triguer upon the scene (14 B.C. 3 B/ i. 231). Under the combined 
attack of Antipater and Salome, the two sons of Mariamme 
incurred the suspicions of the king. The reconciliation effected 
by Augustus himself (4z. xvi.4 5: in 12 8.c.) at Aquileia, and 
two years later by Archelaus, the Cappadocian king (Anz. 
xvi. $6), had no Jong continuance. The elements of discord and 
intrigue were reinforced by the arrival at Herod's court of the 


Laceda#monian adventurer Enrykles (2/1.261£). The brothers 
were again accused of treason, and Augustus gave leave to Herod 


1 The wife of Alexander was Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia. Glaphyra and Berenice were also on 
terms of bitterest enmity (B/ i. 242 /). 
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to deal with them as he saw fit. They were tried at Berytus 
before C. Sentius Saturninus, the governor of Syria (8/ i. 27 2), 
and condemned to death. The execution took place at Sebasté 
(7 B.c.). 

Antipater, whose life, says Josephus, was a ‘ mystery 
of iniquity’ (B/J i. 241), next plotted with Pherdras to 
remove the king by poison. Herod’s days, indeed, 
were already numbered, as he was afflicted with a 
painful and loathsome disease (B/i.335). He lived 
long enough, however, to summon the arch- plotter 
from Italy, and to bring him to trial before Quinctilius 
Varus, then governor of Syria, and finally to re- 
ceive the emperor’s permission for his execution (B/ 
i. 337).1 

Herod is said to have contemplated the wholesale massacre of 
the chief men of Judæa, in the hippodrome of Jericho, in order 
that his funeral might be accompanied by the genuine lamenta- 
tions of the people; but Salome released them during his last 
days (Anz. xvii.65). We may reasonably doubt whether Jewish 
tradition has not intensified the colours in which the closing 
scenes of the hated king’s life are painted (A z#. xvii. 81). 

Herod died in 4 B.C., five days after the execution of 
Antipater. ‘There is probably no royal house of any 
age in which bloody feuds raged in an equal degree 
between parents and children, between husbands and 
wives, and between brothers and sisters’ (Momms. 
Prov. of Rom. Emp. 2180). 

We cannot here discuss the question whether Herod 
is rightly called ‘the Great.’? Certainly it is not easy to 
be strictly fair towards him ; but so much must be clear, 
that, judged by the standard of material benefits con- 
ferred, few princes have less reason to shrink from the 
test. In addition to the benefits of his rule at home, 
there were gains for the Jews of the Dispersion in Asia 
Minor. By his personal influence with Agrippa, he 
obtained safety for their Temple contributions, exemption 
from military service, and other privileges (Jos. Ant. 
xvi.64/). In estimating these services, Herod’s posi- 
tion in the imperial system must be remembered. 

Herod was only one of a large number of ‘allied kings’ (reges 
socii), whose use even of the royal title was dependent upon the 
goodwill of the emperor, and their exercise of royal authority no 
less so.3 In the most favourable case, their sovereign rights 
were strictly limited within the boundaries of their own land, 
so that a foreign policy was impossible. The right of coining 
money was limited; and as, of the Herodian line, only copper 
coins are known, we must correct the impression of Herod's 1m- 
portance derived from many of the statements of Josephus. 
The fact that no tribute was imposed, at least upon Judæa, 
made all the more imperative Herod’s obligations in respect of 
frontier defence and internal good government. 


The connection of Herod the Great with the NT is 
slight. Both Mt. (21) and Lk. (21) agree that the 
5. Herod in ae of Jesus took place during his reign ; 
the NT. ut the additional information given by 
Lk. as to the date has caused serious 
difficulties (see CHRONOLOGY, § 57 7%). On the narra- 
tive of the Massacre of the Innocents, see NATIVITY. 
Herod made several wills. As a rex socius, indeed, 
he could not bequeath his kingdom without the consent 
6. The of Rome. It had been, therefore, a 
3s seciotl distinct mark of favour that, on his visit 
* to Rome to accuse Alexander and Aris- 
tobilus, he had been given leave by Augustus to dispose 


1 Antipater’s wife was the daughter of Antigonus, the last of 
the Hasmonzan kings (Az7. xvii. 52). 

2 Josephus, in fact, uses the title only once (Awd. xviii. 5 4, 
“Hpwdn ro peyddw Ovyardpes ék Mapidupys . . . yivovtar dvo. 
Further on we have “Hpwdy ‘Hpwdou roù peydAov mardi). Com- 
parison with the expression ‘Eàxías 6 uéyas in Ant. xvili. 8 4 has 
suggested that Jos. meant by the title wéyas merely ‘elder,’ 
marking himashead of the dynasty. Similarly it is in this sense 
that it is applied to Agrippa I. (Anz. xvii. 22, "Aypinmas . . . 
ó péyas Kai 6 mais avTov Kai ouvupos) ; but Agrippa claimed the 
title in the other sense (cp his coins with the legend BaotAevs 
pone "Aypirmas). It is therefore not impossible that Jos. 
deliberately abstained from giving the title, even though it was 
popularly in use with reference to the first Herod. The verdict 
that ‘he was still only a common man’ (Hitzig, quoted by Schiir. 
Hist. 1 467) scarcely does justice to one who for thirty-four years 
combated the combined hatred of Hasmonzans and Pharisees, 
and extended his frontier to the widest limit ever dreamed of 
by Solomon. 

3 Cp Jos. Ant. xv.67, where Herod recognises that he has 
his kingdom dge: Kaigapos cai Séypare ‘Pwopatwy. 
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of his kingdom as he saw fit (.4z¢. xvi. 45): apparently 
it was only on the express command of the emperor 
that he refrained then from abdication. 

On his return to Jerusalem he announced to the people, 
assembled in the temple, that his sons should succeed him—first 
Antipater, and then Alexander and Aristobilus. The first 
formal testament did, in fact, designate Antipater as heir; but, 
as the sons of Mariamme were then dead, Herod, the son of the 
high priest's daughter, was to succeed in the event of Antipater’s 
dying before the king (At. xvii. 32). After Antipater’s disgrace 
a second will was made, bequeathing the kingdom to his youngest 
son Antipas (AZ. xvii.61). This was in its turn revoked by a 
will drawn up in his last hours, by which he divided his realm 
among three of his sons: Archelaus, to whom he left Judæa, 
with the title of king; Antipas, to whom he gave Galilee 
and Perza, with the title of tetrarch ; and Philip, to whom he 
ay the NE districts, also with the title of tetrarch (Az. xvii. 
8 1). 

2. Herod Antipas.—(‘Hpddys (-d. [WH]) ò Ter- 
padpyys [Ti. WH], Mt. 141 Lk. 3119 97 Acts 131; in- 

4 correctly called ‘king’ in Mk. 614, ó BaotAcis 

7. Antipas. ‘Hpwéys (-48. [WH] (Ti. WH] (so also in Mt. 

i 149, 6 Pagıiàcvs); cp Mk. 622 4 Sometimes 
called simply Herod (Acts 427); as often by Josephus, who also 
calls him Antipas ['Avr[e]íras, an abbreviated form of 'Avri- 
martpos])). 

Son of Herod the Great by the Samaritan Malthacé, 
consequently full brother of Archelaus (Jos. Axt. xvii. 
13). By Herod's last will he received the prosperous 
regions of Galilee and Persea, with the title of tetrarch.! 
‘The confederation of independent Greeco-Roman eom- 
munities called the Decapolis lay between the two parts 
of his territory which brought in an annual revenue of 
two hundred talents (Azz. xvii. 114). He had the char- 
acteristically Herodian passion for building. 1n Galilee 
he rebuilt Sepphoris (Azz. xviii. 21), and in Peraea Beth- 
aramptha (see BETH-IIARAN); and after 26 A.D. he 
created the splendid capital named by him TIBERIAS 
[g.v.]. Little is told us of the course of his long reign 
(4 B.C.—39 A.D.). We may believe that he was a 
successful ruler and administrator ; but the diplomacy 
which distinguished Herod the Great beeame something 
far less admirable in Antipas, as we may see from the 
contemptuous expression used of the tetrarch by Jesus 
in Lk. 1332, ‘Go ye, and tell that fox.’ 

Perhaps, however, this utterance should be restricted to the 
particular occasion that called it forth and shonld not be 
regarded as an epitome of the tetrarch’s character ; nevertheless 
we have an illustration of this trait in the story told by Josephus 
(xt. xviii. 45) of his out-manceuvring Vitellius in forwarding 
the report of the treaty with the Parthian king Artabanus to 
Tiberius. Antipas certainly did not inherit his father’s qualities 
as a leader in war. 

Perhaps it was consciousness of his weakness in this 
respect that prompted Antipas to seek the hand of the 
daughter of the Arabian king Aretas; or he may have 
been urged to the alliance by Augustus, in obedience to 
the principle enunciated with reference to the inter- 
marriage of reges socii by Suetonius (Aug. 48). 

‘The connection with Herodias, wife of his half-brother 
Herod (son of the second Mariamme), gained Antipas 
his notoriety in evangelic tradition, ‘The flight of the 
daughter of Aretas to her father involved him ultimately 
in hostilities with the Arabians, in which the tetrarch 
was severely defeated—a divine punishment in the eyes 
of many, for his murder of John the Baptist (Ant. 
xviii, 52). ‘There was apparently no need for Antipas 
to divorce his first wife in order to marry Herodias ; 
but Herodias perhaps refused to tolerate a possible 
rival (Azt. xviii. 51; ep Ant. xvii. 12)? 

The story of the connection of JOHN THE BAPTIST 
[g.v.}] with the court of Antipas need not be repeated 
here. Later, the Pharisees warn Jesus that the tetrarch 
seeks his life (Lk. 1331). On the phrase ‘the leaven 
of Herod’ (Mk. 815) see HERODĐIANS. Again in the 


1 Since Herod Antipas is the only Herod who bore the title 
of tetrarch, we must refer to him an inscription on the island of 
Cos (C/G 2502), and another on the island of Delos (Bull. de 
Corr. fell. 3 365 F ('79]); but nothing is known about his 
connection with those places. 

2 According to the Mishna, Sanh. 24, eighteen wives were 
oe to the king (see authorities quoted by Schür. Mist. 1455 
n.). 
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closing scene in the life of Jesus we meet with Antipas. 
Pilate, we are told by Lk. (237 /.), sent Jesus to the 
tetrarch ‘as soon as he knew that he belonged unto 
Herod's jurisdiction.’ 

The death of his firm friend Tiberius, and the 
accession of Gaius (Caligula), in 37 A.D., led to the fall 
of Antipas, 


The advancement of Agrippa I. to the position of king over 
Philip's old tetrarchy hy the new emperor was galling to his 
sister Herodias; and against his better judgment Antipas was 
prevailed upon by her to go to Rome to sue for the royal title. 
The interview with Gaius took place at Baia. Agrippa 
meanwhile had sent on his freedman Fortunatus with a document 
accusing Antipas of having been in treasonable correspondence, 
not only with Seianus (who had been executed in 31 a.p.), but 
also with the Parthian king Artabanus. Antipas could not, in 
fact, deny that his magazines contained a great accumulation of 
arms (probably in view of his war with the Arabians). 

The deposition and banishment of Antipas, how- 
ever, were in all probability due as much to the 
caprice of the mad cmperor as to real suspicions of 
disloyalty. 

His place of banishment was Lugdunum (Lyons) in Gaul 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 72); according to B/ ii. 96, he died in Spain,! 
and it has been suggested that his place of exile was actually 
Lugdunum Convenarum, at the northern foot of the Pyrenees, 
near the sources of the Garonne; but this will not save the 
statement of Josephus. A confused remark of Dio Cassius (598) 
seems to imply that he was put to death by Caligula. 


3. Herod Archelaus.—(’Apxédaos [Ti. WH]: Mt. 
222f). Son of Herod the Great by Malthacé, and 
elder brother of Antipas (2/ i. 33 7). 
8. Archelaus. Antipas actually put in a Ae for the 
crown against him before Augustus, on the ground 
that he had been himself named sole heir in the will 
drawn up when Herod was under the influence of the 
accusations made by Antipater against Archelaus and 
Philip (see § 6). The majority of the people, under 
the influence of the orthodox (the Pharisees), seized the 
opportunity afforded by Herod's death to attempt to 
re-establish the sacerdotal government under the Roman 
protectorate. Herod was scarcely buried before the 
masses in Jernsalem gathered with the demand for the 
deposition of the high-priest nominated by him, and for 
the ejection of foreigners from the city, where the 
Passover was just about to be celebrated. Archelaus 
was under the necessity of sending his troops among 
the rioters. A depntation of fifty persons was sent to 
Rome requesting the abolition of the monarchy. To 
Rome also went Archelaus claiming the kingdom—a 
journey which probably suggested the framework of the 
parable in Lk. 1912 / Augustus practically confirmed 
Herod’s last will, and assigned to Archelaus Judzea 
proper, with Samaria and Idumzea, including the cities 
of Cæsarea, Samaria, Joppa, and Jerusalem; but the 
royal title was withheld, at least until he should have 
shown that he deserved it (Jos. Azz. xvii. 11 4, BJ ii. 6 3). 
The city of Gaza was excepted from this arrangement, 
and attached to the province of Syria. 

The proper title of Archelaus was ethnarch. Mt. 222 uses 
the inaccurate expression BagiAever (and so Jos. Amd. xviii. 43 
ò émixatagrTabels aùr Bagtdeds "ApxéAaos vios wy), The 
troops indeed had saluted him as king on Herod’s death (Amd. 
xvii. 82); but he refused to accept the title until it should be 
confirmed by Augustus (8/ ii. 11). Probably in popular speech 
it was given as a matter of courtesy. The coins with HPOAOY 
EONAPXOY must be his, for no other member of the family 
bore the title; and, like Antipas, he used the family name of 
Herod (so Dio Cass. 5527 calls him ‘Hp&dys ó Hadaaorivos. 
Josephus never calls him Herod.) 

Of the details of the administration of Archelaus we 
know nothing, nor apparently did Josephus. He 
indeed says that his rule was violent and tyrannical 
(cp B/ii. 73, and Azz, xvii. 132, where he is charged 
with @uérns and rvpavvls). The description in the 
parable is apt—Lk. 1921 (dv@pwros a’arnpéds), and 
hence we can the better understand the statement 
in Mt. 222 respecting Joseph’s fear to go to Judæa. 
Apparently Archelaus did not take the pains to handle 
gently the religious prejudices of his subjects. 

1 Niese, however, rejects the reading Swavia or ‘Iomavia in 
this passage, and restores TaAAta from Ant, xviii. 7 2. 
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Not only did he depose and set uphigh-priests at his pleasure,1 
hut he also took to wife Glaphyra, the daughter of the 
Cappadocian king Archelaus (probably between 1 B.c. and 
4 A.D.) Glaphyra had been wife of Alexander, half-brother of 
Archelaus, who was executed in 7 B.C. (see § 4, iil.). Her second 
husband was Jube, king of Mauretania, who was indeed still 
living when she married Archelaus. Moreover, she had had 
children by Alexander, and for this reason marriage with her was 
unlawful. 


After nine years of rule the chief men of Judæa and 
Samaria invoked the interference of the emperor, and 
Archelaus was banished to Vienna (Vienne) in Gaul 
(Ant. xvii. 132; cp Dio Cass. 55 27).? 

It is to Archelaus that Strabo (76s) refers when he says 
that a son of Herod was living, at the time of his writing, 
among the Allobroges, for Vienna was their capital town. If 
the statement of Jerome (OS 10111)3 that Archelaus’ grave was 
near Bethlehem is trustworthy (cp RACHEL), he must have re- 
turned to Palestine to die. 

The territory of Archelaus was taken under the im- 
mediate rule of Rome, and received a governor of its 
own of the equestrian order (émirporos, procurator, sce 
ISRAEL, § 90); but it was under the general supervision 
of the imperial legate of Syria (on the status of Judzea 
at this time, see Momms. Prov. of R. Emp. 2185, n.). 
Forthwith, of course, the obligation to Roman tribute 
fell upon the territory thus erected into a province 
(hence, in Judæa, Jesus was brought face to face with 
the whole question of the compatibility or otherwise of 
Judaism with the imperial claims: cp Mt. 2215 f. 
Mk. 1213 7 Lk. 2020 J). 

4. Herod Philip.—[Hp@dys, Jos. ; Pirros, Mk. 
617; see below.] Son of Herod the Great by Mariamme, 

daughter of Simon (son of Boethos),4 whom 
9. Herod : : 
(Philip 2) Herod made high priest (about 24 B.C.). 
Pl in spite of Mk. 617 (see below), we cannot 
hold that he ever really bore the name Philip; the 
confusion, which is doubtless primitive, arose from the 
fact that the son-in-law of Herodias was called Philip 
(see CLOPAS, § 2). Herod's first will arranged that 
Philip should succeed in the event of Antipater’s dying 
before coming to the throne (see § 6); but Philip was 
disinherited owing to his mother’s share in Antipater’s 
intrigues (427, xvii. 42, BJ i. 307). ‘ Philip’ lived and 
died, therefore, in a private station, apparently in Rome 
(Ant. xviii. 51); for it seems to have been in Rome 
that his half-brother Antipas saw Herodias. It is 
indeed only in connection with his wife Herodias, sister 
of Agrippa I., that the name of this Herod occurs in 
the NT. 

In Mk.617 all MSS read ‘his brother Philip’s wife’ (thv 
yuvatka Dirtrmov tod adcAhod avrov), from which it would 
appear that this Herod also bore the name Philip. When, 
however, we find that Josephus knows only the name Herod 
for him (cp Azz. xvii. 13, 9 @vyaryp Tod apxrepews, Ef Hs êh Kat 
bpwvupos adte@ wats yeyover), and that another son of Herod the 
Great also certainly bore the name Philip (see § 11), suspicion is 


aroused, and this is confirmed when we find that ‘of Philip’ is 
omitted in Mt.143 by D and some Lat. MSS (followed hy 


Zahn, Æinl. 2309), whilst in Lk. 319 it is omitted by NBD. 
That Lk. does not give the name is highly significant. An 
appeal to the fact that several sons of Herod the Great bore the 
name Herod cannot save the credit of Mt. and Mk. in this 
particular; for Herod was a family and a dynastic title.5 
The coexistence in the family of the names Antipas and 
Antipater is also no argument, for they are in fact different 
names. 


5. Herodias. —(‘Hpwéids [Ti.], -g6. [WH]: Mt. 


1 He deposed Joazar because of his share in the political 
disturbances, and appointed his brother Eleazar. Soon Jesus 
took the place of Eleazar. Finally Joazar was reinstated (Azz. 
xviii, 21). 

25 Lane ò TaAatorivos, aittay rua vd trov adeAhaor 
AaBuv, vmép tas “AArets UrepwpicOn, Kat TO MEpos THS APXÑS 
avrov edynocwen. 

3 Sed et propter eandem Bethleem regis quondam Judææ 
Archelai tumulus ostenditur. 

4 So Jos. Ant. xv. 93. In other places Boethos is the name 
of her father. The family belonged originally to Alexandria. 

5 The name was borne not only by Archelaus (see his coins, 
cp § 8) and Antipas (see § 7), after their rise to semi-royal 
dignity, but also e two sons of Herod the Great who never 
attained thereto—viz., the subject of this section, the son of the 
second Mariamme, and also one of the sons of Cleopatra of 
Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xvii. 13, B/i. 28 4). 
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143-12 Mk. 617-29 Lk. 319). Daughter of Aristobiilus 
10. Herodias (Herod’s second son by Mariamme, 

i ` granddaughter of Hyrcanus). Her 
mother was Bernice (Berenice), daughter of Salome, 
Herod's sister. Herod of Chalcis (see § 12}, Agrippa I., 
and the younger Aristobūlus, were therefore full brothers 
of Herodias. According to Josephus (Azz. xviii. 54) she 
was wife first of her half-uncle Herod (see preceding 
section), who is erroneously supposed to have been 


also called Philip. The issue of this marriage was - 


the famous Salome who danced before Herod Antipas, 
and thus became the instrument of her mother’s venge- 
ance upon the Baptist. Herodias deserted her first 
husband in order to marry his half-brother Antipas, 
thus transgressing the law (cp Lev. 1816 Dt. 255). 

In Mk. 6 22 the reading ‘his daughter Herodias’ (rs @uyarpos 
avTov ‘Hpwduddos[WH]) is that of SBDLA. This would make 
the girl daughter of Antipas and Herodias, bearing her mother’s 
name. Certainly the expression applied to her in the same 
verse (kopdotoy) is in favour of this: conversely, if the ordinary 
reading which designates the dancer as Salome is accepted, we 
must admit a great disparity in age between her and her first 
husband Philip the tetrarch, if she is rightly called kopásiov 
about 28 a.D. ; for Philip died in 34 A.D., at the age of sixty, or 
thereabouts. As the protest of John the Baptist in reference to 
the marriage by no means compels us to assume that the union 
was recent, it 1s scarcely possible to maintain that a daughter 
by it must have heen too young to dance at a banquet. In our 
ignorance of the chronology of the reign of Antipas a solution is 
not to be had; though it is always possible by means of 
assumptions to create a scheme that fits in with the received 
reading (cp Schür. Hżsź. 228 n., and authorities there quoted). 

It would scarcely be just to ascribe the action of 
Herodias solely to ambition; it was rather a case of 
real and intense affection. It is true that it was 
Herodias who goaded her husband, in spite of his 
desire for quiet and in spite of his misgivings (Awd. 
xviii. 72), to undertake the fatal journey to Rome; but 
she made what amends she could by refusing to accept 
exemption from the sentence of exile pronounced upon 
her husband by the emperor. See above, § 7. 

6. Philip. —(Pl\urmos, Lk. 31, Pidlamov è... 
Terpaapxobvros ris Irovpalas kal Tpaxwviridos xwoas 

a: [Ti. WH].) Son of Herod the Great by 

11. Philip. Cleopatra, a woman of Jerusalem (Jos. 
Ant. xvii. 13, KXeomdrpa ‘lepocodupiris).1 He was 
left in charge of Jerusalem and Judæa when Archelaus 
hastened to Rome to secure his inheritance, but sub- 
sequently appeared in Rome in support of his brother’s 
claims (B/ii.61). By the decision of Augustus in 
accordance with the terms of Herod's last will (see § 6), 
Philip succeeded to a tetrarchy consisting of Batanzea, 
Auranitis, Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, and the district of 
Panias (which last is, apparently, what Lk. 31 calls 
‘the Iturzean region,’ though not indeed the whole of 
it) Cp ITURÆA. This list is obtained by combining 
the different statements in Josephus (Azz. xvii. 81 114 
xviii. 46, BJ ii. 63). Thus Philip's territory embraced the 
poorest parts of his father’s kingdoni—those lying E. 
and NE. of the sea of Galilee as far as Mt. Hermon: 
the annual revenue from it was estimated at one 
hundred talents. The population was mixed, but was 
mostly Syrian and Greek—z.e., it was predominantly 
pagan. 

Hence Philip's coins bear the image of Augustus or Tiberius, 
contrasting in this respect with those of Herod the Great (which 
have neither name nor image of the emperor) and those of 
Antipas (some of which bear the emperor’s name, without his 
image). In addition, all the coins of Philip bear the image of a 
temple (the splendid temple of Augustus built by Herod the 
‘Great near the Grotto of Pan—rd Hdvecov—at the source of the 
Jordan : cp Jos. Ant. xv. 103, B/i. 213). 

Having been brought up, like all Herod’s sons, 
at Rome, Philip’s sympathies were entirely Roman. 
Owing to the non-Jewish character of his territory his 
Hellenistic and Roman policy was more successful than 
was the case with his brothers. Of the events of his 


1 jee Ant, xvii. 81 inaccurately describes Philip as full 
brother of Archelaus—'ApyeAdov ddeAb@ yrnoiw. 

2 The Greek cities of the Decapolis were, of course, outside 
Philip’s jurisdiction. 
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thirty-seven years of rule (4 B.C.-34 A.D.) we know 
indeed nothing beyond the summary given by Josephus. 

‘ His rule was marked by moderation and quiet, and his whole 
life was spent in his own territory. His progresses were 
attended by a few chosen friends, and the seat on which he 
sat to give judgment always followed him ; so that when any 
one, who wanted his assistance, met him he made no delay, but 
set down the tribunal wherever he might be, and heard the 
case’ (Anz, xviii. 46). 

Philip seems to have had scientific leanings, judging from the 
story told of his supposed discovery and proof that the sources 
of the Jordan were really connected by a subterranean passage 
with the circular lake called Phiale (didn, Birket Ram t), 
120 stades from Cæsarea (37 iii. 107). 

Apart from his evident administrative ability, Philip 
retained only one quality of his race—the passion 
for building. Early in his rule he rebuilt Panias 
(Iavids, Ilaveds), at the head-waters of the Jordan, 
and named it Cæsarea; he also created the city 
of Julias, formerly the village of Bethsaida. See 
CÆSAREA, § 7 ff; BETHSAIDA, § 1. He was only 
once married—to Salome, the daughter of Herodias— 
and died without issue. After his death his territory was 
attached to the province of Syria, retaining, however, 
the right of separate administration of its finances (Azz. 
xviii. 46). Gaius on his accession (37 A.D.) gave it 
to Agrippa I. with the title of king. 

7. Herod Agrippa I.—(‘Hpwins [Ti.], -wd. [WH], 
Acts ; ’Ayplamas, Josephus and Coins). 

Son of Aristobilus (Herod the Great's son by 
Mariamme I.) and Bernice (daughter of Salome, 

12. Herod Herod the Great's sister: Jos. Ant. 

Asripoa I we 54). He was called after his grand- 

BTIppa + father's friend Agrippa (see $ 4). 

Shortly before the death of Herod the Great, Agrippa and 
his mother were sent to Rome, where they were befriended by 
Antonia, widow of the elder Drusus (brother of the emperor 
Tiberius). Agrippa and the younger Drusus (the emperor's 
son) became fast friends; but when Drusus died, in 23 A.D., 
Agrippa found himself obliged to leave Rome with nothing but 
the memory of his debts and extravagances. He retired to 
Malatha, a SS atl in Idumza, and meditated suicide; but 
his wife Cypros! appealed to his sister Herodias, with the 
result that Antipas gave him a pension and the office of 
Agoranonios (controller of the market) at Tiberias. Before 
very long there was a quarrel, and Agrippa resumed his career 
as adventurer. For a time he was with the Roman governor 
Flaccus in Antioch; but ultimately he arrived again in Italy 
(36 a.p.), after running the gauntlet of his creditors (Axz. 
xviii. 63) He attached himself to Gaius the grandson of 
An incautiously uttered wish for the speedy ac- 
cession of Gaius (Caligula) was overheard and reported to the 
old emperor, and Agrippa lay in prison during the last six 
months of Tiberius. 

Caligula, on his accession (37 A.D.) at once set 
Agrippa free, and bestowed upon him what had been 
the tetrarchy of his half-uncle Philip, together with that 
of Lysanias (viz., ABILENE [g.v.] Lk. 3r; cp Dio Cass. 
598), with the title of king (cp Acts 121) and the right 
to wear the diadem; he also presented him with a 
golden chain equal in weight to his iron fetters (Azz. 
xviii. 6x0). ‘The Senate conferred upon him the honorary 
rank of praetor (Philo, zz Flacc. § 6). Three years 
later he obtained the forfeited tetrarchy of Herod 
Antipas (Azz. xviii. 7 2). He adroitly used his influence 
with the emperor to induce him to abandon his mad 
design of erecting a statute of himself in the temple at 
Jerusalem (A wz. xviii. 87)}.? Agrippa wasin Rome when 
Gaius fell by the dagger of Chærea (Jan. 41 A.D.), 
and by his coolness at a critical moment contributed 
largely to securing the empire for Claudius (Anz. 
xix.41 7.) In return for this service he received Judæa 
and Samaria, being also confirmed in his previous 
possessions; he also obtained consular rank (Azz. 


1 Cypros was daughter of Phasael, whose wife was his cousin 
Salampsio, Herod the Great’s daughter by the Hasmonzan 
Mariamme. 

2 Apparently this abandonment was only temporary: a 
peremptory decree was finally sent, and the crisis was averted 
only by the emperor’s assassination. The account given by 
Josephus of the manner of Agrippa’s intervention differs from 
that given by Philo, Leg. ad Caium, § 35%, and seems worked 
up on conventional lines—this romantic apocryphal element is 
very conspicuous in the whole account of Agrippa’s life. 
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BJ ii.115; Dio Cass. 608, Tıuàs vaarixas 
éveiue). ‘These grants were confirmed by solemnities 
in the Forum (cp Suet. Claud. 25). For his brother 
Herod he obtained the grant of the kingdom of Chalcis 
in Lebanon. In part also at least his influence must be 
seen in the edicts published by Claudius in favour of 
the Jews throughout the empire, freeing them from 
those public obligations which were incompatible with 
their religious convictions. In putting under Agrippa 
the whole extent of territory ruled by his grandfather, 
‘it was certainly the design of Claudius to resume the 
system followed at the time of Herod the Great and to 
obviate the dangers of the immediate contact between 
the Romans and the Jews ' (Mommsen, Prov. of R. Emp. 
2 200). 

Now began the second period in Agrippa’s life, in 
which the spendthrift adventurer appears as a model 
of Pharisaie piety. He began his three years of actual 
rule with significant aets—the dedication in the temple 
of the golden chain received from Gaius, the offering of 
sacrifices in all their details, and the payment of the 
charges of a great number of Nazirites (ep Acts 21 24). 
' He loved to live continually in Jerusalem, and strictly 
observed the laws of his country, keeping himself in 
perfect purity, and not allowing a single day to pass 
over his head without its saerifice’ (Jos. Ant. xix. 73: 
so in the Talmud, if the references are not in part to the 
younger Agrippa). His appeal to Petronius, governor 
of Syria, in the matter of an outrage against Judaism 
in the Phoenician town of Dora was based on general 
grounds of policy and national self-respect, and need 
not be traced specially to his correct attitude with 
regard to Pharisaism. Jt was undoubtedly a conse- 
quence of this attitude that, though of a mild disposi- 
tion (Avt.xix.73), he began a persecution of the 
Christians (Acts 121). James the great was sacrificed, 
and Peter eseaped only by a miracle. 

Agrippa’s action against the Christians is supposed hy some 
to have been due to the famine over ‘all the world’ (Acts 11 28), 
a generalisation which cannot be entirely defended hy the as- 
sidue sterilitates that marked the reign of Claudius (Suet. 
Claud. 18), or the enumeration of the occasions mentioned by 
other authors (in Rome, at the beginning of his reign, Dio 
Cass. 60 11; in Greece, in his eighth or ninth year, Eus. Chr. 
21523; in Rome, in his eleventh year, Tac. Azn. 1243. Cp 
Zahn, Find. 2 415). Just as little can we defend the words 
BovBpwortts . . kógpov émécxebe mavra of the inscr. of Apol- 
lonia in Galatia referring to famine in Asia Minor in 57 A.D. 
(CIG 3973;, Rams. Stud. Oxon. IV., '96, p. 52). The ex- 
aggeration is natural. It is indeed true that often subsequently 
public calamities were the signal for persecution (cp Blass, Act. 
post. Le.); but the famine referred to in the prophecy of 
Agabus occurred in 45-46 A.D. (cp Rams. Daul the Traveller, 
pp. 49, 68), after the death of Agrippa. Nevertheless the latest 
date that will fit the prophecy is 41 A.D., if not earlier. Such 
a prophecy might well be regarded outside the Christian circle 
as a threat. A ; P 

The ontspoken Jewish sympathies of the king cost 
him the affection of the towns that adhered to the 
Romans, and of the troops organised in Roman 
fashion :' at any rate the report of his death was re- 
ceived with outrageous jubilation on the part of the 
troops in Caesarea on the coast (Kaoapels xal DeBac- 
thvol, Jos. Ant. xix. 91 xx. 87). 

The striking incident recorded in the Mishna (Safd, 78) is to 
be referred to this Agrippa rather than to Agrippa II. When 
at the Feast of Tabernacles (consequently in 41 A.D.) he read, 
according to custom, the Book of Deuteronomy, he burst into 
tears at the passage ‘Thou mayest not set a stranger over 
thee, which is not thy brother’ (Dt. 17 15): but the people cried 
out, ‘ Be not grieved, Agrippa! Thou art our brother!’ 

The question as to how far Agrippa was sincere in 
all this is difficult. 

It must be remembered that ASUPRA was not only a vassal 
king (see § 4), but a Roman citizen, belonging by adoption to 
the Gens Tulia (cp the inscr. quoted under BERENICE, and Schür, 
‘fist. 2162 n.), so that he owed concessions to the imperial 
system that were not in strictness compatible with his position 
as a Jewish monarch. This fact must have heen recognised by 
the strictest Jew (always excepting the fanatical Zealots), who 


must perforce have tacitly consented to the king’s playing on 
behalf of the nation two contradictory parts. It is true, the 


xix, 51; 


1 Strictly justified by Dt. 23 [7}8 7 
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difficulty with which he had to grapple was only the standing 
problem of his house. As compared with his grandfather, how- 
ever, he had this advantage—that rival claims were silenced ; 
or rather in his own person he combined those of both Has- 
monæans and Herodians. At the same time, his long residence 
in Rome, where he had been in closest contact with the main- 
spring of the imperial machinery, had given him an insight into 
the possibilities of his rule far superior to that possessed by any 
other member of the family. Two episodes of his reign show 
clearly that he grasped these possibilities. On the N. of 
Jerusalem he began the building of a wall which, if completed, 
would have rendered the city impregnable to direct assault. It 
was stopped by the emperor on the report of C. Vibius Marsus, 
who, as governor of Syria, had the duty of watching the imperial 
interests in the protected states in his neighbourhood (Jos. 
Ant. xix. T25 cp Tac. //ist. 512). Of still greater significance 
was the conference of vassal princes of Rome assembled b 
Agrippa at Tiberias, viz. Antiochus of Commagene, Sampsi- 
ceramus of Emesa, Cotys of Armenia Minor, Polemon of 
Pontus, and Herod of Chalcis. This was rudely broken up by 
Marsus himself (J #4. xix. 8 1). 


The skill with which Agrippa brought into alliance 
with himself the Pharisaic clement, which, alike in its 
moderate and in its extreme forms, constituted the 
backbone of the nation, with the intention of finding 
therein a basis for a really national policy, proves him 
to have possessed statesmanlike qualities even superior 
to those of Herod the Great. His premature death 
prevented the realisation of his schemes; but it is at 
least doubtful whether we shall not be right in holding 
that the glory of the Herodian rule reached its real 
culmination in Agrippa’s reign. 

Of Agrippa’s death we have two accounts. 

According to Josephus, he went to Cæsarea in order to 
celebrate games in honour of the emperor (Ant. xix.82, umép 
ms éxe(vou gwrmptas—which can only refer to the safe return 
of Claudius from his victorious British expedition; spring of 
44 A.D.: cp Dio Cass. 6023; Suet. Claud. 17). The leading 
men of the kingdom were there gathered (Acts 1220 mentions 
particularly a deputation from Tyre and Sidon, introduced by 
t Blastus, the king's chamberlain’). On the second day of the 
festival, as he entered the theatre clad in a robe of silver tissue 
gleaming in the sun, Agrippa was saluted by his courtiers as 
more than mortal. The shouts of @eds and evmerys eins, as if to 
a divine being, remind us of Acts 1222, ‘a god’s voice and not 
man’s’ (eod pwr xal ovx dvOpwrov). Shortly afterwards, 
looking upwards, the king spied an owl sitting over his head 
on one of the ropes, and recognised it as the messenger of doom! 
(alluding to the omen which, during his early imprisonment, 
portended his good fortune, Aaz xvni. 67). He was seized at 
that instant with severe pains, and in five days he was dead. | 
Though more detailed, this account agrees substantially with 
that in the NT. 


It has been suggested, however, that the two narra- 
tives are actually connected with each other, and that 
the intermediate stage is marked by the rendering of 
the story in Eusebins (ZÆ 210), in which the owl of 
Josephus appears as an angel. The narrative of Acts 
is not without its apocryphal features. 


Note especially the expression ‘he was eaten of worms’ 
(v.23, yevouevos oxwAnxdBpwros). For this there is no warrant 
in Josephus, who describes perhaps an attack of peritonitis 
(cp dtaxdpdiov Exxev oddvny, aðpovv 8 avta Ts KatAias npor- 
épugev dAynua peta opoôpómros apápevov). To be eaten 
of worms was the conventional ending of tyrants and monu- 
mental criminals (e.g., Pheretime, queen of Cyrene, Herod. 
4205; Sulla the Dictator, Plut., who gives other instances ; 
Antiochus Ener) 2 Macc. 99, but not in 1 Macc. 68; the 
end of Herod the Great is evidently regarded as very similar). 
In this way tradition, Christian and pagan, took its revenge. 

8. Herod Agrippa Ii. —( Ayplrmas ó Bactrer's 
(Ti. WH], Acts 2513; Bao. "Ayp., 262. "Ayp. ò 

vewrepos, and after his accession ’Ayp. 
€ a simply, or 6 Bas. ’Ayp. in Jos. His full 

STIppa ©" name, Marcus Julius Agrippa, is found 
on coins and inseriptions, see reff. in Sehür. Hisi. 
2 ror n. ). 

Son of Agrippa I. and Cypros. He was only seven- 
teen years old at the time of his father's death, and 
Claudius, though personally inclined to the contrary, 
was advised not to allow him to succeed to his father's 
kingdom (Azé. xix. 91). 

Consequently, the whole of Palestine came under the direct 
rule of Rome, and was administered by procurators under the 
supervision of the governor of Syria (cp Marg. Kom. Staatsv.), 


l dyyeAov roðrov evOds évonoey xaxwy elvat: cp Acts1223, 
iS co ee ; 
mapaypua è inára$ev avrov ayyedas Kupiov. 
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l411 n.) ‘The Claudian government had here, as elsewhere, 
lighted on the right course, but had not the energy to carry it 
out irrespective of accessory considerations’ (Momms. Prov. of 
Rom. Emp. 2201), The death of the elder Agrippa, in fact, 
had as its consequence the final absorption of all Palestine 
west of the Jordan (with the exception of certain parts of 
Galilee subsequently given to his son) within the circle of 
directly-governed territory (Tac. ///sz, 59). 


Agrippa II. resided in Rome, where he was able to 
use his influence with some effect on behalf of the Jews 
(Ant. xx. 1263). His uncle, Herod of Chalcis, had 
been invested by Claudius with the superintendence of 
the temple and the sacred treasury, together with the 
right of nominating the high priest (4#¢.xx.13); on 
his death in 48 A.D. these privileges were transferred to 
Agrippa 11. Agrippa also received his uncle’s kingdom 
of Chalcis (50 A.D.: B/ii.121). Four years later he 
surrendered this, and received in return what had been 
the tetrarchy of Philip (viz. Batanæa, Gaulonitis, and 
Trachonitis), with Abila, which had been the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias (#/ii.128). This was in 53 A.D. This 
realm was further enlarged by Nero, who conferred 
upon him the cities and territories of Tiberias and 
Taricheæ on the sea of Galilee, and the city of Julias 
with fourteen surrounding villages (B/ii.132; Ant. 
xx. 84). This’ accession of territory was made prob- 
ably in 56 A.D. (see Schür. Mist. 2194 n.). 

Agrippa gratified his hereditary passion for building 
by the improvement of his capital Cæsarea (Philippi), 
which he named Neronias (sce his coins), and by adding 
to the magnificence of the Roman colony of Berytus 
(Ant. xx.94). ln all other directions his hands were 
tied, and the history of the previous few years must have 
convinced him that it was no longer possible for a Jewish 
king to play any independent part. It is probable that 
his general policy should be ascribed to astuteness rather 
than to ‘indolence and general feebleness’ (Schür. /Zis¢. 
2196). By training he was far more a Roman than a 
Jew.? Occasionally, indeed, he yielded to the claims of 
his Jewish descent (sec, however, col. 754, top); but as 
a rule he was utterly indifferent to the religious interests 
of his time and country, and the subtleties of the scribes 
can only have amused him. 


(See Gritz, ‘Agrippa II. und der Zustand Judäa’s nach dem 
Untergang Jerusalems,’ AZGH7/ 30 481-489 ['81]). 


In Acts 25 13-2632 we have an interesting account of 
an appearance of Paul before the Jewish king and the 
Roman governor Festus at Cæsarea. The utterance of 
Agrippa in 2628 has been well explained by B. Weiss 
(49.-gesch., in ‘Texte u. Untersuch. zur Gesch. der alt- 
christ. Lit.’ ix. 3 4). In accordance with what we know 
of Agrippa's character, it must be viewed as a virtual 
repudiation of that belief in the prophets which was 
attributed to him by Paul. ‘King Agrippa! believest 
thou the prophets,’ Paul had said; ‘I know that thou 
believest’ (v. 27). The gently ironical rejoinder amounts 
to this : ' on slight grounds you would make me a believer 
in your assertion that the Messiah has come.’ (For 
another view see CHRISTIAN, NAME OF, col. 754, n. 1). 

Agrippa did all in his power to restrain his country- 
men from going to war with Rome and rushing on 
destruction (B/ii.164); and he steadfastly maintained 
his own loyalty to Rome, even after his Galilæan cities 
joined the revolutionary party. There was no other 
course to pursue. The catastrophe was inevitable ; the 
last of the Herods could not help witnessing, and to 
some extent aiding it. For a time he was at Rome; 
but on his return to Palestine he went to the camp of 
Titus, where he remained until the end of the war. 
Probably he was present at the magnificent games with 
which Titus celebrated at Cæsarea (Philippi) his con- 
quest of Jerusalem (B7 vii. 21). On the conclusion of 
the war Agrippa’s dominions were extended in a northerly 


1 There is indeed no mention of the conferring of the right 
of appointing the high priest; but Agrippa is found exercising 
it (Anf. xx. 8811, etc.) 

7 2 His coins, almost without exception, bear the name and 
image of the reigning emperor—Nero, Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian. $ 
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direction. In 75 A.D. he went to Rome, and was raised 
to the rank of prætor (Dio Cass. 6615). We know that 
he corresponded with Josephus about the latter's History 
of the Jewish War, which he praised for its accuracy 
(Jos. Vit. 65; c. 4p~.19). He appears to have died in 
Trajan's third year (100 A.D.). He left no descendants ; 
perhaps, indeed, he was never married. His domains 
were incorporated in the province of Syria. 
9. Berenice. —(Bepvixn [Ti. WH]: the Mace- 
donian form of epevixn.) The oldest of the three 
¿n „n daughters of Agrippa I. (Jos. Azt. xix. 
Tete. 91). She was betrothed to Marcus, son 
* of Alexander the Alabarch ; but he died 
before the marriage took place (Azé.xix.51}. About 
41 A.D., being then about thirteen years old, Berenice 
became the second wife of her uncle Herod of Chalcis,! 
by whon she had two sons, Bernicianus and Hyrcanus 
(47ii.116). When Herod died in 48 A.D. Berenice 
joined her brother in Rome, and black stories were 
circulated as to their relationship.2. With the object of 
giving these rumours the lie, Berenice at length,? by 
means of her wealth, induced Polemon II., king of 
Cilicia, to be circumcised and to marry her; but she 
soon deserted him (ô! dxoAaclav, ws pacar, Jos. xx. 73) 
and returned to Agrippa. She accompanied him on his 
visit to Festus, as above related (see § 13. Acts 2523, 
perà woddis Pavracias, ‘with great pomp,’ refers 
especially to her, as is clear from the order of the words). 
She is next heard of in Jerusalem, fulfilling a ' vow of 
a Nazirite’ (cp Nu. 61.) That she inherited the 
personal courage which distinguished her family was 
shown by her brave attempt, at the risk of her life, to 
stay the massacre ordered by Florus, the last and worst 
of the procurators of Judæa (B/J ii. 151). Her sympathy 
was not allowed to blind her to the prudent course; but, 
hke her brother, she was an ardent supporter of the 
Roman cause, and of the Flavian dynasty in particular 
(Tac. Hist. 281). She was, in fact, a Jewish Cleopatra 
(‘on a small scale," Momms. Prov, of Rom, Emp. 2219), 
and Titus, as early apparently as 67 A.D., had fallen a 
victim to her charms ; his return to Judæa from Corinth 
in order to concert measures with his father on the 
downfall of Galba was ascribed by gossip to his 
passion (Tac. Wist. 22, ‘accensum desiderio Berenices 
reginæ'). ‘The intimacy was renewed in Rome in 75 
A.D. Berenice lived on the Palatine with him as his 
wife (Dio Cass. 6615, mávra #67 ws kal yur) abrod oñsa 
rolet), and it was said that Titus had promised to make 
her his consort (Suet. 774.7). He was, however, too 
shrewd to endanger his popularity by opposition to the 
public feeling, and insisted upon her departure from 
the capital. After Vespasian’s death she returned ; but 
‘Titus took no notice at all of hcr—she had played for 
an empire, and lost.4 


To these notices of her life we can only add the inscription 
found in Athens (C/G 361=C/A 31, no. 556): ‘H Bovdy ù e£ 
*Apetov mayou Kai 7 BovaAy tav x' Kat o Snpos 'Iovàiav Bepevetkny 
Bagiktooay peyadyv, "lovAiov 'Aypimra Bagiàéws Ovyatépa Koi 
peydAwy Bagirewy evepyer@v TNS moAEwS ExYOVOV. 

10. Drusilla (ApovelA\a [Ti. WH], Acts2424. A 
diminutive form, from Drusus ; like Priscilla, Acts 182). 

d The youngest of the three daughters of 
15. Drusilla. Agrippa I.,° born about 38 A.D. (Jos. 


t His first wife was Mariamme, a granddaughter of Herod the 
Great; by her he had one son, Aristobiilus (Az7¢. xviii. 5 4), 

2 The scandal was evidently current in Roman fashionable 
circles (Azz. xx.7 3, þýuns emcaxovoys, ore raseh cuvein; cp 
Juv. Sat. 6156 7— 

f.. e adamas notissimus et Beronices 

In digito factus pretiosior : hunc dedit olim 
Barbarus incestæ, dedit hunc Agrippa sorori, 
Observant ubi festa mero pede sabbata reges, 
Et vetus indulget senibus clementia porcis’). 

3 roàùv xpóvov emixynpeicaca: Jos, Ant. xx. T3. 

4 Dio Cass. 6618; Suet. 4c., “Berenicen statim ab urbe dimisit, 
invitus invitam'; Aur. Vict. £77, 1o. Dio Cassius alone clearly 
distinguishes the two occasions. 

5 The second daughter, Mariamme, is not mentioned in the 
NT. For her career, curiously parallel to that of her sisters, see 
Ant, xx. 73. 
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Ant, xix. 91). She was betrothed by her father to 
Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of Commagene ; but 
he refused to be circumcised, and the marriage did not 
take place. After Agrippa II. received his kingdom from 
Claudius, he gave his sister in marriage to Azizus, king 
of Emesa, on condition of his accepting circumcision. 
Antonius Felix, brother of the emperor's powerful freed- 
man Pallas, was captivated by her beauty,! and em- 
ployed as his agent in seducing her affections one Simon,? 
a Cypriote, who had the reputation of being a magician 
(some would identify him with Simon Magus of Acts 
89). Partly in order to escape the persecutions of her 
sister Berenice, who was jealous of her beanty, Drusilla 
deserted her husband and became the third wife of Felix, 
who was then procurator of Jusea (for his character, 
see Tac. Aist. 5g; Ann. 1254; Suet. Claud. 28, ‘trium 
reginarum maritus’). This was in 53 A.D. It is not 
always realised that Drusilla can only have been about 


sixteen years old at the time. 

In Acts 24 24 we read how Felix ‘ with his wife Drusilla, which 
was a Jewess’ (so AV; rf idig yuvacni, WH ; RV, ‘with D., his 
wife’; marg. ‘his own wife’; iiq is omitted hy all uncial MSS, 
except BC,), heard Paul ‘concerning the faith in Christ’ 
(in 58 A.D.) Drusilla would naturally be interested (like her 
brother Agrippa later, Acts 25 22) to hear some account of what 
professed to be the fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. According to 
some authorities for the western text, indeed, the interview took 
place at her special request (so restored in v. 24 by Blass, Act 
A fost, ed. phil. 1895, lc., Nowra eiv ròv I. Kat axoveat Tov 
Adyov. BovAduevos odv TO ixavdyv Torety aùr), K.7-A.; and in 


1 Ant. xx.7 2, nai yap Wy xadde magwv dtaépovaa. 
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v. 27 the western text has tov 6é II. eiagev ev mpycer Sia Apov- 
otAAav—we must then suppose Drusilla to have been actuated 
by a spirit of revenge, like Herodias in the very similar case of 
John the Baptist). 

Drusilla bore to Felix a son, called Agrippa, who 
perished in the great eruption of Vesuvius (in the reign 
of Titus), by which Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
destroyed (Jos. Ant. xx. 72, 6 veavlas otros atv ry 
yuva? . . . ApavicOy ; some take this to mean ‘along 
with Drusilla,’ but more probably it signifies his own 
wife). 

The authority for the history of the whole Herodian family is 
Josephus ; isolated references only are found in other writers. 

me Of modern books dealing with the history we 

16. Authorities. need only mention Schiirer’s great work, Ces- 

chichte des Jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter 

Jesu Christi; the second edition of which is accessible in an 

English translation (6 vols.). Two vols. of a new edition in 

German have appeared (2, 3,’98). Farrar’s Merods is a popular 

account written without sympathy or historical insight. The 

various ‘ Histories of NT Times,’ both English and foreign, deal 

with the family, deriving their facts from Schiirer. The evidence 
of the coins will be found in Madden’s Coins of the Jews. 

Appended is a genealogy of the Herodian family. 
Names printed in heavy type are those of members of 
the family mentioned in,the NT. All 
the names in any one upright column 
are names either (a) of sons (or 
daughters) or (4) of husbands (or wives) or (c) of fathers 
(or mothers) of the persons named in the adjacent 
columns to right or to left respectively. The numbers 
attached to the names are the same as those attached 


17. Genealogy 
and index. 


2 But Niese here reads ”Aropov. to them in the annexed index. W.J. W. 
INDEX 
Agrippa, 73 Aristobulus, 62 Felix, 79 Mariamme, 57 
Agrippa, 82 Aristobulus, 74 Mariamme, 69 


Agrippa l., 51 
Agrippa II., 67 
Agrippinus, 8r 
Alexander, 24 
Alexander, 41 
Alexander, 52 
Alexander, 63 
Alexandra, 42 
Alexas, 21 
Alexas, 61 
Antigonus, d. of, 44 
Antipas, 29 
Antipater, r 
Antipater, 2 
Antipater, 23 
Antipater, 37 
Antipater, 39 
Archelaus, 30 
Archelaus, 76 
Aretas, d. of, 47 
Aristobulus, 25 
Aristobulus, 55 


Azizus, 78 


Bernice, 38 
Bernice, 59 
Bernice, 80 
Bernicianus, 64 


Cleopatra, 15 
Costobar, 20 
Cypros, 4 
Cypros, 27 
Cypros, 43 
Cypros, 56 
Cypros, 71 


Demetrius, 77 
Doris, 11 
Drusilla, 705 § 15 
Drusus, 68 


Elpis, 18 
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Glaphyra, 45 


Herod, 6 
Herod, 32 
Herod, 40 
Herod, 54 
erod, 72 
Herod (Philip %9, 28 
Herodias, 46 
Hyrcanus, 65 


lotape, 60 
Totape, 66 


Joseph, 3 
Joseph, 7 
Joseph, r9 


Malthace, 14 

Mariamme, 12 
Mariamme, 13 
Mariamme, 48 


Olympias, 31 


Pallas, 16 

Phaedra, 17 
Phasael, 5 

Phasael, 10 
Phasael, 34 
Pheroras, 8 
Philip the Tetrarch, 33 
Polemon, 75 


Roxana, 35 


Salampsio, 22 
Salome, 9 
Salome, 36 
Salome, 49 


Tigranes, 53 
Tigranes V., 58 
Timius of Cyprus, 50 
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HERODIANS 


HERODIANS (HpwAianot [Ti]; -pwaA- [WH)]). 
The Herodians were the adherents of the dynasty of 
Herod, who made common cause with the Pharisees 
against Jesus, as they had previously done against John 
the Baptist (Lk. 1331). Jesus, on his side, did not spare 
denunciation of his opponents, in whom he recognised 
in different forms the same corrupting power, the same 
‘leaven’ of wickedness. ‘ Beware,’ he said (Mk. 815), 
‘of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the leaven of 
Herod’ (we may disregard the slightly supported read- 
ing ray Hpwécavwv). 

In Mt. 16 12 ‘leaven’ is explained to mean ‘teaching’ (&tdax7). 
The early evangelic tradition, however, seems not to have been 
unanimous as to the meaning of ‘leaven’; in Lk.121 the 
‘leaven of the Pharisees’ is interpreted as ‘ hypocrisy.’ We may 
venture then to give the phrase ‘the leaven of Herod’ its natural 
explanation ; it means the vital pirit of the kingdom of Herod, 


just as the ‘leaven’ of the parable in Mt. 1333 Lk. 13 21, means 
the vital spirit of the kingdom of heaven. Cp GosrPELS, § 140(c). 


At the time when the question respecting the tribute 
money was put to Jesus (Mt. 2217 Mk. 12 14}—a question 
in putting which the ‘Herodians’ as well as the 
Pharisees were concerned—Judzea was not under any 
member of the Herodian family, but under a Roman 
procurator. Still, the Herodian spirit lived on. It 
was not true, as the Herodians pretended, that they 
scrupled about paying tribute to Cæsar; what they 
longed for was the re-establishment of the Herodian 
kingdom in spite of its subjection to Rome, as repre- 
senting that union of Hellenism and Judaism which 
seemed to enable Jews to ‘make the best of both 
worlds.’ Sucha re-establishment, however, was hindered 
by the preachers of Messianism, and the friends of 
Herodianism recognised Jesus as one of these. So 
these ‘spies,’ as they are called (Lk. 2020), put the in- 
sidious question to him, ‘Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Ceesar, or not,’ simply ‘that they might catch him 
in talk,’ and accuse him to the governor. 

The Herodians are referred to again in Mk. 36. 
Early in the Galilæan ministry of Jesus they are said 
to have joined the Pharisees in plotting his destruction. 
This, however, is evidently a mistake. In the country 
of the tetrarch Antipas there could not bea party called 
‘Herodians.’ If Greek-speaking Jews in Galilee ever 
used the term ‘Ipwé:avoi, they could only mean by it 
‘members of the household of Herod,' a meaning which, 
to be sure, is not unsupported in modern times, but is 
unsuitable in Mk.1213, and is not favoured by the 
phraseology of Josephns.? 

It is remarkable that in Mt. 166 the place of the 
‘Herodians’ is taken by the Sadducees. No stress, 
however, can be laid upon this; there is no evidence 
that there was a faction of the Sadducees which was 
devoted to the interests of the Herodian family. It was 
more natural to the evangelist to speak of the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees; he had no thought of suggesting 
that the Sadducees and the Herodians had any points 
in common. Still less can the Pharisees and the 
Herodians have had any real sympathy. ‘There is in 
Jos. Ant. xvii.34 a story that the Pharisees predicted 
the fall of Herod and his house and the accession of his 
brother Pheroras to the throne of Israel; this is rightly 
rejected by Wellhausen (7/G@) 337 n.). Just as little 
could they have attached their hopes for the future 
to Herod or to any Herodian prince. Yet as early a 
writer as Tertullian (De prescript. adv. heret., Append.) 
speaks of those who ‘ Christum Herodem esse dixerunt,’ 
and as modern a writer as Renan (Vie de Jésus, 226) 
supposes the Boethosian section of the Sadducees to 
be intended by the Herodians of the evangelists. Hitzig 
too (GVI -559) apparently agrees with ‘Tertullian. 
These views and a similar theory of Ewald (GV/ 4532 
547) no longer find any support. 


On the name Hp@étavor cp the remarks on the form ‘Christians,’ 
CHRISTIAN, NAME OF, § 4. See also Keim, ‘ Herodianer,' in 
Bib. Lex. dibs KIC. 


1 ‘Hpwôero: (BJ i. 166)=those of Herod's party, in antithesis 
to “Avreydverot, . 
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HESHMON 


HERODIAS Mt. 146, etc. See 


HEROD, § 10. 


HERODION (HpwAiwn [Ti. WH)]) is saluted in 
Rom. 161: as ‘my kinsman,’ an expression which 
suggests that he was of Jewish origin (cp RomANS, §§ 
4, 10). The name would indicate the freedman of some 
prince of the dynasty of Herod. Weizsäcker (Afost. 
Age, 1397 399) suggests that he may have worked for 
Christ within the household of Narcissus mentioned just 
afterwards (cp APELLES). 


In the list of the Pseudo-Dorotheus, Herodion figures as 
bishop of Patras. According to the brouvya of Peterand Paul 
by the Pseudo-Symeon Melaphrastes he was so consecrated by 
Peter, and he and Olympas were both beheaded at Rome at the 
time when Peter was crucified there. He is commemorated in 
in the Greek Aenea on 8th April. 


HERON (N9IN), an unclean bird (Lev. 1119 Dt. 
14x8t; yapaApioc [BAFL]), for which RV™: suggests 
‘ibis’ as an alternative rendering (Onk. I'N). Accord- 
ing to the Lexicons ’dzdphah is of quite uncertain mean- 
ing; Lidd. and Scott translate G's yapadpids the 
‘stone-curlew’ or thick-kneed bustard, G@adicnemus 
crepitans; but even if this be correct one hesitates to 
identify this bird with the ’dzdphah. Unless the word 
*dndphaéh is misplaced, we may with some confidence 
infer from the proximity of mon, ‘stork,’ that it means 


the order of herons (note ‘after its kind’), At least 
seven species of heron are common in Palestine, 


Both the Common and the Purple Herons (Ardea cinerea 
and A. purpurea), the Egrets (A. alba and A. garzetta), and 
the Squacco Heron (A. ralloides), as well as the Buff-backed, 
may often be seen fishing by the Sea of Galilee, and of the 
Buff-backed Heron (A. déuéuleus), often called the White Ibis, 
‘immense flocks live and breed in the impenetrahle swamps of 
the Huleh’ (Tristram NHB 241 f) 

It is this class of birds which is presumably meant by the 
Ass. anpatu, with which the Lexicons (after Friedr. Del.) 
naturally compare ’énaphdh. The Ibis, hoth white and black, 
is common in the swamps of the Egyptian Delta, and may 
in the winter be seen anywhere in the basin of the Upper 
Nile. The Egyptians held it sacred to Thoth. Ibis, 
however, is too definite a rendering. 


(HpwaAtac), 


T. K.C.—A. E. S$. 
HESED (797), 1 K. 410; AV™8: RV BEN-HESED. 


HESHBON (NIYN; eceBwn [BNAQ]; 4esedon), a 
town of Moab, often mentioned in the Hexateuch (JE, 
D, and P); in Is. 154 168/7. Jer. 482 3445 493; in 
Cant. 74[5] (MT, @, but see BATH-RABBIM); and in 
Judith 515 (eceBwy [e] iras [B], eve8wv[NA]). Heshbon 
(noeBwv, eceBwv) and the ‘Hesebonitis’ (eseBwvires, 
egoeB. oeb.) are named repeatedly also in Josephus (Azz. 
xii. 41r xiii. 154 xv. 85, B/J ii. 181 iii. 33) and evoeBwv 
or £sebon is defined in OS11729 7 25324 7 as being 
the contemporary eaBous or Æsbus, ‘a notable city of 
Arabia in the mountains facing Jericho, 20 R, m. from 
the Jordan.’ It is the modern Hesédn, which is finely 
situated on the edge of the W. Hesban at a height of 
600 feet above the ‘Ain Hesban, and close to the water- 
shed from which the W. Habis drains southwards into 
the Zerķā Ma‘in. The ruins, chiefly Roman, are mainly 
on two hills, 2930 and 2954 feet above sea level; Mt. 
Nebo, 5 miles to the SW. is considerably lower (2643 
ft.). There are remains of a castle and of a temple, 
and on the east, at the base of the castle hill, a great 
reservoir, now ruinous and dry. ‘It is a difficult thing,’ 
remarks Post (PEZFO, '88, p. 190), ‘for the imagination 
to restore to the reservoir the beauty which made the 
fishpond of Heshbon, a suitable simile for the eyes of 
Solomon's bride’ (Cant. 74[5]). There are, of course, 
plenty of pools near the ‘Ain Hesban (sec Tristram, 
Land of Moab, 340). The text, however, is open to 
suspicion ; see BATH-RABBIM. 

For the ancient history of Heshbon see Moas, Sinton. On 


the modern topography see Tristram as above; and Survey of 
E. Palestine, l esp. 104 f., and map. 


HESHMON (ÙY; acemwn [L], BA om.), an 
unidentified place on the Edomite border of Judah 
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HETH 


(Josh. 1527), mentioned with Moladah and Beersheba. 
Hence perhaps came the Hasmonzeans (‘inwjn). 


HETH (NN), Gen. 1015 etc. 


HETHLON-(ÑONN ; the THC KATABAINOYCHC Kal 


TIEPICXIZOYCHC, and T. KaTaBAaCcewCc TOY TEPI- 
cyizONTOC of G*42 do not recognise the word as a 
proper name ; Syr. Hethrén). The ‘way of Hethlon’ 
is one of a series of landmarks by which Ezekiel 
(4715 481) defines the ideal north boundary of Canaan. 
In Nu. 347% (post-exilic), where the boundary is on 
the whole the same, Hethlon does not appear. In 
Ezekiel it seems to lie between the point where the 
border leaves the Mediterranean and that at which it 
strikes the Hamathite frontier. If, as seems possible, 
Ezekiel (like Josh. 135) contemplates the inclusion in 
Canaan of Phoenicia as far N. as Gebal and of all 
Lebanon, the ‘way of Hethlon’ may be identical 


See HITTITES. 


HEXATEUCH 


with the route from the coast up the Eleutheros 
(Nahr el-Kebir) round the northern slopes of Lebanon 
to Emesa (Hims) and Riblah. In that case we may 
consider Furrer's proposal (ZDPV 827) to identify 
Hethlon with the village of Heztela, N. of Tripoli, 
between Nahr el-Kebir and Nahr ‘Akkar (Robinson, 
BR 4576). 

The scholar who warned us so pointedly against 
dwelling too much on possibly casual resemblances of 
names would not have been sorry for an excuse to 
abandon this hazardous conjecture (for another, see 
van Kasteren, Rev. bibl., '95, p. 24; cp Hommel, in 
Hastings’ DB2363). As Halévy (Journ. As., Jan.- 
Feb. ’99) has seen, m7 and yh, the words preceding 
ponn in Ezek. 4715 and 481 respectively, should be 
ain (see HADRACH). It follows that ybnn (‘ Hethlon ') 


is a corruption of paspa; a verb is almost, if not quite, 
necessary. For the reason of the choice of ¢his verb, 
see Hor, MOUNT, 2. W.R.S.—T.K.C. 


HEXATEUCH 
CONTENTS} 


A. EARLIER CRITICISM. 


i. Earliest criticism (§ 1). 
ii, Analysis: Astruc, etc. (§§ 2-7). 
iii. Synthesis: Vatke, etc. (§§ 8-12). 

The name Pentateuch, found already in Tertullian 
and Origen, corresponds to the Jewish (WIN nwyn 
MUNN (the five-fifths of the Torah, or Law); the 
several books were named by the Jews from their initial 
words, though, at least, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy had also titles resembling those we use 
—viz., ‘ Priests’ Torah’ (D502 NN), ‘The Fifth con- 
taining the enumeration of the people, the mustering,’ 
DNPH CIN (ammechekwAeim, Origen, in Eus. 
HE 6 25), and ‘ Duplicate of the Torah’ (AMIN 73D). 
The Pentateuch, together with Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth, with which it is usually united in Greek MSS, 
makes up the Octateuch; the Pentateuch and Joshua 
together have recently been named the Hexateuch. 
The date of the division of the Torah into five books 
cannot be made out; it is probably older than the 
Septuagint translation, See CANON, § 23 J: 


A, EARLIEST CRITICISM. 


At an early date, doubts suggested themselves as to 
é the Mosaic auth ip; it Wi 
1. Earliest f e D but it was not 
criticism, il! the seventeenth century that these 
* became so strong that they could not be 
suppressed.” 

It was observed that Moses does not speak of himself in the 
first person, but that some other writer speaks of him in the 
third,—a writer, too, who lived long after. The expression of 
Gen. 126, ‘the Canaanite was then in the land,’ is spoken to 
readers who had long forgotten that a different nation from 
Israel had once occupied the Holy Land ; the words of Gen. 36 31, 
‘these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there 


1 [The general articles on the several books of the Hexateuch 
and on HISTORICAL LITERATURE and Law LITERATURE, as 
well as the special articles on such subjects as the Exopus and 
also on the different persons and places named in the Hexa- 
teuch narratives, deal with the critical investigations relative to 
the constitution and history of the Hexateuch and the problems 
connected therewith. But it would manifestly have been out 
of place to attempt to give under any one of these headings a 
connected history of the long march of Pentateuch-criticism 
from its earliest beginnings down to the period when the ‘ Graf- 
Wellhausen’ hypothesis may be held to have met with the 
general acceptance of scholars,-a march with the stages of 
which it is nevertheless important that every serious student 
should be familiar. The following authoritative survey of its 
course, originally made in the Zucy, Brit. (vol. 18 ‘ Pentateuch 
and Joshua’) in 1885, has had the benefit of a recent revision by 
its distinguished author.—Ep.] 

2 Hobbes, Leviathan, 33; Peyrerius, Syst. theol. ex Pre- 
adamitarum Hypothest,41 f., Spinoza, Tr. Theologico-pol., 
7; R. Simon, Hist. Crit. du VT,15-7; Le Clerc, Sentimens 
de quelques théologiens de Hollande (Amst., 1685), lett. 6. 
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B. E eee HypoTueEsis (§§ 
13-24). 
i. Layers of law (§$ 13-21). 
ii, Of legendary history (§§ 22-24). 
iii. Objections to hypothesis (§§ 25-30). 


reigned any king over the children of Israel,’ have no prophetic 
aspect ; they point to an author who wrote under the Hebrew 
monarchy. Again, the ‘book of the wars of Yahwé’ (Nu. 21 14) 
cannot possibly be cited by Moses himself, as it contains a 
record of his own deeds; and, when Dt. 3410 (cp Nu. 12) says 
that ‘there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses,’ 
the writer is necessarily one who looked back to Moses through 
a long series of later prophets. 


At the same time attention was drawn to a variety of 
contradictions, inequalities, transpositions, and repeti- 
tions of events in the Pentateuch, such as excluded the 
idea that the whole came from a single pen. ‘Thus 
Peyrerius remarked that Gen.20 and 26 stand in an 
impossible chronological context; and on the incon- 
gruity of Gen. 1 and 2, which he pressed very strongly, 
he rested his hypothesis of the Preadamites. Such 
observations could not but grievously shake the per- 
suasion that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, 
whilst at the same time they directed criticism to a less 
negative task—viz., the analysis of the Pentateuch. 
For this, indeed, the seventeenth century did not effect 
anything considerable; but at least two conclusions 
came out with sufficient clearness. ‘The first of these 
was the self-contained character of Deuteronomy, which 
in those days there was a disposition to regard as the 
oldest book of the Pentateuch, and that with the best 
claims to authenticity. ln the second place the Penta- 
tenchal laws and the Pentateuchal history were sharply 
distingnished ; the chief difficulties were felt to lie in 
the narrative, and there seemed to be less reason for 
questioning the Mosaic authorship of the laws. 

Spinoza's bold conjecture that in thcir present form 
not only the Pentateuch but also the other historical 

ASt books of the OT were composed by Ezra 
2. Astruc. san far ahead of the laborious investigation 
of details necessary to solve the previous question of the 
composition of the Pentateuch. Jean Astruc has the 
merit of opening the true path of this investigation. 
He recognised in Genesis two main sources, between 
which he divided the whole materials of the book, with 
some few exceptions, and these sources he distinguished 
by the mark that the one used for God the name 
Elohim (Gen. 15; cp Ex.63) and the other the name 
Yahwe (Gen. 2-4).! Astruc’s hypothesis, fortified by 
the observation of other linguistic differences which 
regularly accompanied the variation in the names of 

1 Conjectures sur les mémoires originanx dont il paroit que 


Aloyse s'est servi pour composer le livre de la Genèse (Brussels, 
1753). Cp Journ. des Spavans, Oct. 1767, pp. 291-305. 
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God, was introduced into Germany by Eichhorn (£722. 
in d. AT), and proved there the fruitful and just point 
of departure for all further inquiry. At first, indeed, 
it was with but uncertain steps that critics advanced 
from the analysis of Genesis to that of the other books, 
where the simple criterion of the alternation of the 
divine names was no longer available. 
In the hands of the Scotsman Geddes 
and the German Vater the Pentateuch 
resolved itself into an agglomeration of longer and 
shorter fragments, between which no threads of con- 
tinuous connection could be traced! (‘ Fragment- 
hypothesis’). The Fragment-hypothesis was mainly 
supported by arguments drawn from the middle books 
of the Pentateuch, and as limited to these it long found 
wide support. Even De Wette started from it in his 
investigations ; but this was really an inconsistency, for 
his fundamental idea was to show throughout all parts 
of the Pentateuch traces of certain common tendencies, 
and even of one deliberate plan; nor was he far from 
recognizing the close relation between the Elohist of 
Genesis and the legislation of the middle books. 

De Wette’s chief concern, however, was not with the 
literary but with the historical criticism of the Penta- 
teuch, and in the latter he made an epoch. 

In his Dissertatio Critica of 1805 (Opusc. Theol. 149-168) he 

i A placed the composition of Deuteronomy in 
4. Historical the time of King Josiah (arguing from a com- 
criticism 


parison of a 227 with Dt. 12), and pro- 

nounced it to be the most recent stratum of 
(De Wette). the Pentateuch, not, as had previously been 
supposed, the oldest. 

In his Avttischer Versuch über die Glaubwürdigkeit der 
Bücher der Chronik (1806) he showed that the laws of Moses 
are unknown to the post-Mosaic history; this he did by in- 
stituting a close comparison of Samuel and Kings with 
Chronicles, from which it appeared that the variations of the 
latter are to be explained not by the use of other sources, but 
solely by the desire of the Jewish scribes to shape the history 
in conformity with the law, and to give the law that place in 
history which, to their surprise, had not been conceded to it hy 
the older historical books. 

Finally, in his Aviték der Mosaischen Geschichte (1807), De 
Wette attacked the method then prevalent in Germany of 
eliminating all miracles and prophecies from the Bible by ex- 
plaining them away, and then rationalizing what remained into 
a dry prosaic pragmatism. De Wette refuses to find any histor 
in the Pentateuch; all is legend and poetry. The Pentateuc 
is an authority not for the history of the time it deals with, but 
only for the time in which it was written; it is, he says, the 
conditions of this much later time which the author idealizes 
and throws back into the past, whether in the form of narrative 
or of law. 

De Wette’s brilliant d/4z¢, which made his reputation 
for the rest of his life,? exercised a powerful influence on 
his contemporaries. For several decennia all who were 
open to critical ideas at all stood under his influence. 

Gramberg, Leo, and Von Bohlen wrote under this influence ; 
Gesenius in Halle, the greatest Hebraist then living, taught 
under it; nay, Vatke and George were guided by De Wette’s 
ideas and started from the ground that he had conquered, 
although they advanced beyond him to a much more definite 
and better established position, and were also diametrically 
opposed to him in one most important point, of which we shall 
have more to say presently. 


Meantime a reaction was rising which sought to 
direct criticism towards positive rather than negative 
results. The chief representatives of 
this positive criticism, which now took 
up a distinct attitude of opposition to the 
negative criticism of De Wette, were Bleek, Ewald, 
Movers, and Hitzig. By giving up certain parts of the 
Pentateuch, especially Deuteronomy, they thought them- 
selves able to vindicate certain other parts as beyond 


3. Fragment 
hypothesis. 


5. Literary 
criticism. 


1 Alex. Geddes, Crit, Remarks on the Heb, Script. 1800; 
J. S. Vater, Comm. ñb. den Pent. (1802-5). 

2 [De Wette scarcely maintained the high position as a critic 
which he conquered by his early writings. What the causes of 
this were, and what were De Wette’s services to the general 
critical and theological movement, have been described by Che. 
Founders, '93.) 

3 H. Leo, lorlesuncen über die Geschichte des jüdischen 
Staats, '28; C. P. W. Gramberg, Kritische Geschichte der 
Religionsideen des AT, '29-'30; P. v. Bohlen, Die Genesis, 
35; W. Vatke, Biblische Theologie, '35; J. F. L. George, Die 
älteren jüdischen Feste, '35. 
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doubt genuinely Mosaic, just in the same way as they 
threw over the Davidic authorship of certain psalms in 
order to strengthen the claim of others to bear his 
name. The procedure by which particular ancient 
hymns or laws were sifted out from the Psalter or the 
Pentateuch was arbitrary; but up to a certain point 
the reaction was in the right. 

De Wette and his followers had really gone too far in apply- 
ing the same measure to all parts of the Pentateuch, and had 
been satisfied with a very inadequate insight into its composition 
and the relation of its parts, Historical criticism had hurried 
on too fast, and literary criticism had now to overtake it. De 
Wette himself felt the necessity for this, and from the year 1817 
onwards—the year of the first edition of his Aixdeitung—he 
took an active and useful part in the solution of the problems of 
Pentateuchal analysis. 


The Fragment-hypothesis was now superseded ; the 
connection of the Elohist of Genesis with the legislation 
of the middle books was clearly 
recognized, and the book of Joshua 
was included as the conclusion of the 
Pentateuch. The closely-knit connection and regular 
structure of the narrative of the Elohist impressed the 
critics ; it seemed to supply the skeleton which had 
been clothed with flesh and blood by the Yahwist, in 
whose contributions there was no such obvious con- 
formity toa plan. From all this it was naturally con- 
cluded that the Elohist had written the Grundschrift or 
primary narrative, which lay before the Yahwist and 
was supplemented by him (‘ Supplement-hypothesis ').? 

This view remained dominant till Hupfeld in 1853 
published his Die Quellen der Genesis und se Art 

threr Zusammensetzung. Hupfeld denicd 
(Tey ake! that the Yahwist folos ed the context of 
the Elohistic narrative, merely supplementing it by 
additions of his own. He pointed out that such 
Elohistic passages in Genesis as clearly have undergone 
a Yahwistic redaction (¢.g., chaps. 20-22) belong to an 
Elohist different from the author of Gen. 1. Thus he 
distinguished three independent sources in Genesis ; 
and he assumed further, somewhat rashly, that no one 
of them had anything to do with the others till a fourth 
and later writer wove them all together into a single 
whole. This assumption was corrected by Noldeke, 
8. Néldeke who showed that the second Elohist is 
` * preserved only in extracts embodied in 
the Yahwistic book, that the Yahwist and ‘second’ 
Elohist form one whole and the Grundschri/¢ another, 
and that thus, in spite of Hupfeld’s discovery, the 
Pentateuch (Deuteronomy being excluded) was still to 
be regarded as made up of two great layers. Nédldeke? 
has also the honour of having been the first to trace in 
detail how the Elohistic Grundschrif¢ rans through the 
whole Hexateuch, and of having described with masterly 
hand the peculiar and inflexible type of its ideas and 
language. In this task he was aided by the valuable 
material collected in Knobel's commentaries.? 

The work of synthesis, however, did not hold even 
pace with the critical analysis; indeed, the true scope 
., of the problem was not as yet realized. 

9. Synthesis. As regards the narrative matter it was 
forgotten that, after the Yahwistic (¢.e., JE’s), the 
Deuteronomic, and the priestly versions of the history 
had been happily disentangled from one another, it was 
necessary to examine the mutual relations of the three, 
to consider them as marking so many stages of a his- 
torical tradition, which had passed through its suc- 
cessive phases under the action of living causes, and 
the growth of which could and must be traced and 
historically explained. Still greater faults of omission 
characterized the critical treatment of the legal parts of 
the Pentateuch. Bleek,* the oracle in all such matters 


6. Supplement- 
hypothesis. 


1 Bleek, in Rosenmiller’s Regertorium, 1822, and in St. Ar., 
1831: Ewald, St. Av, 1831; Tuch, Genesis, 1838; especially 
De Wette in the various editions of his Æinieitung. 

2 Untersuchungen sur Kritik des AT, ‘69. 

3 Gen.,'52; Ex.-Lev.,’573 Num. Dt. Josh., 61. 

4 For critical sketches of Bleek, Ewald, and Hitzig see Che. 
Founders. 
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of the German school of ‘ Vermittelungstheologen ' (the 
theologians who tried to mediate between orthodoxy 
and criticism alike in doctrine and in history), never 
looked beyond the historical framework of the priestly 
laws, altogether shutting his eyes to their substance. 
He never thought of instituting an exact comparison 
between them and the Deuteronomic law, still less of 
examining their relation to the historical and prophetical 
books, with which, in truth, as appears from his /z¢ro- 
duction, he had only a very superficial acquaintance. 
Ewald, on the other hand, whose views as to the 
Priestly Code were cognate to those of Bleek, un- 
doubtedly had an intimate acquaintance with Hebrew 
antiquity, and understood the prophets as no one else 
did. But he too neglected the task of a careful com- 
parison between the different strata of the Pentateuchal 
legislation, and the equally necessary task of deter- 
‘mining how the several laws agreed with or differed 
from such definite data for the history of religion as 
could be collected from the historical and prophetical 
books. He had therefore no fixed measure to apply 
to the criticism of the laws, though his conception of 
the history suffered little, and his conception of prophecy 
still less, from the fact that in shaping them he left the 
law practically out of sight, or only called it in from 
time to time in an irregular and rather unnatural way. 
Meanwhile, two Hegelian writers, starting from the 
original position of De Wette, and moving on lines 
apart from the beaten track of criticism, 
10. True ; 
had actually effected the solution of the most 
method. . : : 
important problem in the whole sphere of 
OT study. Vatke (on whom see Cheyne’s book already 
mentioned) and George have the honour of being the 
first by whom the question of the historical sequence of 
the several stages of the law was attacked on a sound 
method, with full mastery over the available evidence, 
and with a clear insight into the far-reaching scope of 
the problem. Their works made no permanent impres- 
sion, however, and were neglected even by Reuss, 
although this scholar had fallen at the same time upon 
quite similar ideas, which he did not venture to publish. 
The following propositions were formulated by Reuss in 1833 
(or, as he elsewhere gives the date, in 1834), though they were 
not published till 1879. 1. L'élément historique du 
11. Reuss. Pentatenque peut et doit être examiné à part et ne 
pas étre confondn avec l'élément légal. 2. L'un et 
lautre ont pu exister sans rédaction écrite. La mention, chez 
d'anciens écrivains, de certaines traditions patriarcales ou 
mosaiques, ne pronve pas l'existence du Pentateuque, et une 
nation peut avoir un droit coutumier sans code écrit. 3. Les 
traditions nationales des Israélites remontent plus haut que 
les lois du Pentateuque et la rédaction des premières est 
antérieure à celle des secondes. 4. L'intérêt principal de 
Yhistorien doit porter sur la date des lois, parce que sur 
ce terrain ila plus de chance d'arriver à des résultats certains. 
I] faut en conséquence procéder à l’interrogatoire des témoins. 
5. L'histoire racontée dans les livres des Juges et de Samuel, 
et même en partie celle comprise dans les livres des Rois, est, en 
contradiction avec des lois dites mosaiques ; donc celles-ci étaient 
inconnues à l’époque de la rédaction de ces livres, à plus forte 
raison elles n’ont pas existé dans les temps qui y sont décrits. 
6. Les prophètes du 8e et du 7e siècle ne savent rien du code 
mosaique. 7. Jérémie est le premier prophète qui connaisse 
une loi écrite et ses citations enone au Dentéronome. 
8. Le Dentéronome (4 45-28 68) est le livre que les prêtres pré- 
tendaient avoir trouvé dans le temple, du temps du roi Josias, 
Ce code est la partie la plus ancienne de la législation (rédigée) 
comprise dans le Pentatenque. 9. L'histoire des Israélites, en 
tant qu'il s'agit du développement national déterminé par des 
lois écrites, se divisera en denx périodes, avant et après Josias. 
to, Ezéchiel est antérieur à la rédaction du code ritnel et des 
lois qui ont définitivement organisé la hiérarchie. 11. Le livre 
de Josué n'est pas, tant s'en faut, la partie la plus récente de 
Youvrageentier. 12. Lerédacteur du Pentateuqne se distingue 
clairement de l'ancien prophète Moyse. (L'histoire sainte et la 
loi, 23 f. [Paris, ’79].) 
The new ideas lay dormant for thirty years when 
they were revived through a pupil of Reuss, K. H. 
12. Attempts Graf. He too was deemed at first to 
offer an easy victory to the weapons of 
of Graf. ARR A S 
critical analysis,’ which found many 
vulnerable points in the original statement of his views. 
For, while Graf placed the legislation of the middle 


books very late, holding it to have been framed after 
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the great captivity, he at first still held fast to the doctrine 
of the great antiquity of the so-called Elohist of Genesis 
(in the sense which that term bore before Hupfeld's 
discovery), thus violently rending the Priestly Code in 
twain, and separating its members by an interval of 
half a millennium. This he was compelled to do, 
because, for Genesis at least, he still adhered to the 
supplement hypothesis, according to which the Yahwist 
worked on the basis laid by the (priestly) Elohist. 
Here, however, he was tying himself by bonds which 
had been already loosed by Hupfeld ; and, as literary 
criticism actually stood, it could show no reason for 
holding that the Yahwist was necessarily later than the 
Elohist. In the end, therefore, literary criticism offered 
itself as Graf's auxiliary. Following a hint of Kuenen’s, 
he embraced the proffered alliance, gave up the violent 
attempt to divide the Priestly Code, and proceeded 
without further obstacle to extend to the historical part 
of that code as found in Genesis those conclusions 
which he had already established for its main or legis- 
lative part. Graf himself did not live to see the victory 
of his cause. The task of developing and enforcing 
his hypothesis was left to others, primarily to the great 
Leyden critic, A. Kuenen.? 


B. GRAF-WELLHAUSEN HYPOTHESIS. 


The characteristic feature in the hypothesis of Graf is 
that the Priestly Code is placed later than Deuteronomy, 
so that the order is no longer Priestly 

eae Code, Yahwist (JE), Deuteronomy, but 
` Jehovist (JE), Deuteronomy, Priestly 

Code. The method of inquiry has been already indi- 
cated ; the three strata of the Pentateuch are compared 
with one another, and at the same time the investigator 
seeks to place them in their proper relation to the 
successive phases of Hebrew history as these are known 
to us from other and undisputed evidence. The 
process may be shortened if it be taken as agreed that 
the date of Deuteronomy is known from 2 K. 22 (see 
DEUTERONOMY, §§ 2 7); for this gives us at starting a 
fixed point, to which the less certain points can be re- 


ferred. 

The method can be applied alike to the historical and to the 
legal parts of the three strata of the Hexateuch. For JE gives 
legislative matter in Ex. 20-23, 34, and Deuteronomy and the 
Priestly Code embrace historical matters; moreover, we always 
find that the legal standpoint of each author influences his 
presentation of the history, and vice versa. The most important 
point, however, is the comparison of the laws, especially of the 
Jaws about worship, with the statements in the historica] and 
prophetical books. 


1. Theprincipal law-book embodied in JE, the so-called 
Book of the Covenant, takes it for granted in Ex. 20 24-26 
` that altars are many, not one. Here 


ar cane _ there is no idea of attaching value to the 
us T ` retention of a single place for the altar ; 


earth and rough stones are to be found 
everywhere, and an altar of these materials falls into 
ruins as easily as it is built. Again a choice of 
materials is given, presumably for the construction of 
different altars, and Yahwé proposes to come to his 
worshippers and bless them, not in ¢ze place where he 
causes his name to be celebrated, but at every such 
place. The law adopted in JE therefore agrees with 
the customary usage of the earlier period of Hebrew 
history ; and so too does the narrative, according to 
which the patriarchs wherever they reside erect altars, 
set up cippi (#assébdth), plant trees, and dig wells. 

The places of which these acts of the patriarchs are related 
are not fortuitous, they are the same places as were afterwards 
famous shrines. This is why the narrator speaks of them ; his 
interest in the sites is not antiquarian ; it is due to the practical 


importance they held in the worship of his own day. The 
altar which Abraham built at Shechem is the same on which 


1 K. H. Graf, Die geschichtlichen Bücher des AT, '66; essays 
by Graf, in Merx’s Archiv, 1225 f. 466 F; A. Kuenen in 
De Godsdienst van Israel, 2 vols.,'69-"70 (ET '74-'75), and 
his essays in 7.7, ’77-'84. See also [especially] J. Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels(3}, 'g9. 
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sacrifices still continued to be offered ; Jacob's anointcd stone 
at Bethel was still anointed, and tithes were still offered at it In 
fulfilment of vows, in the writer’s own generation. 


The things which a later generation deemed offensive 
and heathenish—high places, massébd‘h, sacred trees, 
and wells—all appear here as consecrated by patriarchal 
precedent, and the narrative can be understood only as 
a picture of what occurred daily in the first century (or 
thereabout) after the division of the kingdoms, thrown 
back into the past and clothed with ancient authority. 

2. The Deuteronomic legislation begins (Deut. 12), 
just like the Book of the Covenant, with a law for the 

place of worship. Now, however, there 
A D is a complete change; Yahwé is to be 
* = worshipped only in Jerusalem. The new 
law-book is never weary of repeating this command and 
developing its consequences in every direction. All 
this is directed against current usage, against ‘what we 
are accustomed to do at this day’; the law is polemical 
and aims at reformation. ‘This law therefore belongs 
to the second period of the history, the time when the 
party of reform in Jerusalem was attacking the high 
places. 


When we read, then, that King Josiah was moved to destroy 
the local sanctuaries by the discovery of a law-book, this book, 
if we assume it to be preserved in the Pentateuch, can be none 
other than the legislative part of Deuteronomy in a shorter form 
(see further, DEUTERONOMY). 


3. In the Priestly Code all worship depends on the 
tabernacle, and would fall to nothing apart from it. 
16. Third The tabernacle is simply a means of put- 
period : P. ting the law of unity of worship in a 
historical form ; it is the only legitimate 
sanctuary ; there is no other spot where God dwells and 
shows himself, no other where man can approach God 
and seek his face with sacrifice and gifts. But, while 
Deuteronomy demands, the Priestly Code presupposes, 
the limitation of worship to one sanctuary. This 
principle is tacitly assumed as the basis of everything 
else, but is never asserted in so many words; the 
principle, it appears, is now no novelty; it can be 
taken for granted. Hence we conclude that the Priestly 
Code builds on the realization of the object aimed at in 
Deuteronomy, and therefore belongs to the post-exilic 
period, when this object had been fully secured. 

An institution which in its origin must necessarily have had 
a negative significance as an instrument in the hands of polemical 
reformers is here taken to have been from the first the only 
intelligible and legitimate form of worship. It is so taken 


because established customs always appear to be natural and to 
need no reason for their existence. 


The abolition of the local shrines in favour of 
Jerusalem necessarily involved the deposition of the 
c , provincial priesthood in favour of the 

i ie * sons of Zadok in the temple of Solomon. 
i The law of Deuteronomy tries to avoid 

this consequence by conceding the privilege of offering 
sacrifices at Jerusalem to the Levites from other places; 
Levites in Deuteronomy is the general name for priests 
whose right to officiate is hereditary. This privilege, 
however, was never realized, no doubt because the sons 
of Zadok opposed it. The latter, therefore, were now the 
only real priests, and the priests of the high places lost 
their office with the destruction of their altars ; for the 
loss of their sacrificial dues they received a sort of elee- 
mosynary compensation from their aristocratic brethren 
(2 K.289). The displacing of the provincial priests, 
though practically almost inevitable, went against the 
law of Deuteronomy ; but an argument to justify it was 
., supplied by Ezekiel (Ezek. 44). The 

1. n Eel hs ae ee he ae ae their 
priesthood by abusing it in the service of the high 
places ; and for this they shall be degraded to be mere 
servants of the Levites of Jerusalem, who have not been 
guilty of the offence of doing sacrifice in provincial 
shrines, and thus alone deserve to remain priests. If 
we start from Deuteronomy, where all Levites have 
equal priestly rights, this argument and ordinance are 
plain enough ; but it is utterly impossible to understand 
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them if the Priestly Code is taken as already existing. 
Ezekiel views the priesthood as originally the right of 
all Levites, whilst by the Priestly Code a Levite who 
claims this right is guilty of baseless and wicked pre- 
sumption, such as once cost the lives of all the company 
of Korah. On the other hand, the position of the 
Levites, which Ezekiel qualifies as a punishment and a 
degradation, appears to the Code as the natural posi- 
tion, which their ancestors from father to son had held 
from the first. The distinction between priest and 
Levite, which Ezekiel introduces expressly as an innova- 
tion, and which elsewhere in the OT is known only to 
the author of Chronicles, is, according to the Code, a 
Mosaic institution fixed and settled from the beginning. 
Ezekiel's ideas and aims are entirely in the same 
direction as the Priestly Code, and yet he plainly does 
not know the Code itself. This can only mean that 
in his day there was no such Code, and that his ordi- 
nances formed one of the steps that prepared the way 
for it. 

The Priestly Code gives us a hierocracy fully 
developed, such as we find after the exile. Aaron 

19. P stands above his sons as the sons of Aaron 

* =" stand above the Levites. 

He has not only the highest place, but a place quite unique, 
like that of the Roman pontiff; his sons minister under his 
superintendence (Nu.34); he himself is the only priest with 
full rights; as such he wears the Urim and Thummin, and the 


golden ephod ; and none but he can enter the holy of bolies and 
offer incense there. 


Before the Exile there were, of course, differences of 
rank among the priests; but the chief priest was only 
primus inter pares; even Ezekiel knows no high priest 
in the sense of the Priestly Code. 


The Urim and Thummim were the insignia of the Levites in 
general (Deut. 338), and the linen ephod was worn by them all, 
whilst the golden ephod was not a garment, but a metal-plated 
image, such as the greater sanctuaries used to possess (Judg. 827, 
Is. 3022). Moreover, down tothe Exile the temple at Jerusalem 
was the king's chapel, and the priests were his servants; even 
Ezekiel, who in most points aims at securing the independence 
of the priests, gives the prince a weighty part in matters of 
worship, for it is he who receives the dues of the people, and in 
return defrays the sacrificial service. Inthe Priestly Code, on 
the other hand, the dues are paid direct to the sanctuary, the 
ritual service has full autonomy, and it has its own head, who 
holds his place by divine right. 

Nay, the high priest represents more than the 
church's independence of the state; he exercises 
sovereignty over Israel. 

Though sceptre and sword are lacking to the high priest, 
his spiritual dignity makes him the head of the theocracy. 
He alone is the responsible representative of the commonwealth; 
the names of the twelve tribes are written on his shoulders 
and his breast. An offence on his part inculpates the whole 
people and demands the same expiation as a national sin, whilst 
the sin-offerings prescribed for the princes mark them out as 
mere private persons compared with him. His death makes an 
epoch ; the fugitive manslayer is amnestied, not on the death of 
the king, but on the death of the high priest. On investiture 
the high priest receives a kingly unction (whence his name, ‘the 
anointed priest’); he wears the diadem and tiara of a monarch, 
and is clad in royal purple, the most unpriestly dress possible. 
When now we find that the head of the national worship is as 
such, and merely as sunch—for no political powers accompany 
the high-priesthood—also the head of the nation, this can onl 
mean that the nation is one which has been deprived of its civil 
autonomy, that it no longer enjoys political existence, but 
survives merely as a church. 


In truth the Priestly Code never contemplates Israel 
as a nation, but only as a religious community, the 
whole life of which is summed up in the service of the 
sanctuary. The community is that of the second 
temple, the Jewish hierocracy under that foreign 
dominion which alone made such an hierocracy possible. 


The pattern of the so-called Mosaic theocracy, which does 
not suit the conditions of any earlier age, and of which Hebrew 
prophecy knows nothing, even in its ideal descriptions of the 
commonwealth of Israel as it ought to be, fits post-exilic Judaism 
to a nicety, and was never an actual thing till then. After the 
Exile the Jews were deprived by their foreign rulers of all the 
functions of public political life; they were thus able, indeed 
compelled, to devote their whole energies to sacred things, in 
which full freedom was left them. The temple became the 
one centre of national life, and the prince of the temple head of 
the spiritual commonwealth, while, at the same time, the 
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administration of the few political affairs which were still left to 
the Jews themselves, fell into his hands as a matter of course, 
because the nation had no other chief. 

20. Sacred The material basis of the hierarchy 

dues in P, Was supplied by the sacred dues. 

In the Priestly Code the priests receive all 
sin-offerings and guilt-offerings, the greater part of the cereal 
accompaniments of sacrifices, the skin of the burnt-offering, the 
breast and shoulder of thank-offerings. Further, they receive 
the male firstlings and the tithe of cattle, as also the firstfruits 
and tithes of the fruits of the land. Yet with all this they are 
not even obliged to support at their own cost the stated services 
and offerings of the temple, which are provided for by a poll-tax. 
The poll-tax is not ordained in the main body of the Code ; but 
such a tax, of the amount of one-third of a shekel, began to be 
paid in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 10 32[33]), and in a novel of 
the law (Ex. 3015) it is demanded at the higher rate of half a 
shekel per head. That these exorbitant taxes were paid to 
or claimed by the priests in the wilderness, or during the 
anarchy of the period of the judges, is inconceivable. Nor in 
the period of the kingship is it conceivable that the priests laid 
claim to contributions much in excess of what the king himself 
received from his subjects; certainly no such claim would have 
been supported by the royal authority. In z S.§15 the tithes 
appear as paid to the king, and are viewed as an oppressive 
exaction, yet they form but a single element in the multiplicity 
of dues which the priests claim under the Priestly Code. Above 
all, the fundamental principles of the system of priestly dues in 
the Code are absolutely irreconcilable with the fact that, as 
long as Solomon’s temple stood, the king had the power to 
dispose of its revenues as he pleased. 

The sacred taxes are the financial expression of the 
hierocratic system; they accord with the condition of 
the Jews after the exile, and under the second temple 
they were actually paid according to the Code, or with 
only minor departures from its provisions. 

In pre-exilic times the sacred gifts were paid not to 
the priests but to Yahwé; they had no resemblance to 

taxes, and their religious meaning, whi 
21. Before ‘#%eS: aD heir re igious meaning, hich 
: in the later system is hardly recognizable, 

the Exile. 3 : : 
was quite plainly marked. They were in 
fact identical with the great public festal offerings which 
the offerers consumed in solemn sacrificial meals before 
Yahwe, that is, at the sanctuary. The change of these 
offerings into a kind of tax was connected with an 
entire transformation of the old character of Israel’s 
worship, which resulted from its centralization at 
Jerusalem. In the old days the public worship of the 
nation consisted essentially in the celebration of the 
22. Early yearly feasts ; that this was so can be 
relicious feasts plainly seen from the prophets—from 
5 ' Amos, but especially from Hosea. 
Accordingly the laws of worship are confined to this 
one point in JE, and even in Deuteronomy. After 
the Exile the festal observances became much less 
important than the ¢dmid, the regular daily and weekly 
offerings and services ; and so we find it in the Priestly 
Code. Apart from this, the feasts (especially the 
paschal feast) underwent a qualitative change, which 

claims special attention (see FEASTS, § 9 / ). 

The conclusions reached by comparing the successive 
Strata of the laws are confirmed by a comparison of the 

several stages of the historical tradition 

23. The boded (ac ah 

Narratives, ©™mbodied in the Pentateuch. The 

* several threads of narrative which run 

side by side in the Pentateuch are so distinct in point 
of form that critics were long disposed to assume that 
in point of substance also they are independent narra- 
tives, without mutual relation. This, however, is highly 
improbable on general considerations, and is seen to be 
quite impossible when regard is paid to the close cor- 
respondence of the several sources in regard to the 
arrangement of the historical matter they contain. It 
is because the arrangement is so similar in all the 
narratives that it was possible to weave them together 
into one book ; and besides this we find a close agree- 
ment in many notable points of detail. Here, too, 
analysis does not exhaust the task of the critic; a 
subsequent synthesis is required. When he has sepa- 
rated out the individual documents the critic has still 
to examine their mutual relations, to comprehend them 
as phases in a living process, and in this way to trace 
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the gradual development of the Hebrew historical 
tradition. In the present article, however, we cannot 
say anything of the way in which the Deuteronomist 
views the Hebrew history (see HISTORICAL LIT., § 7), 
nor shall we attempt to characterize the differences 
between J and E (see GENESIS, § 4 f-), but limit our- 
selves to a general comparison between the narrative of 
JE and that of the Priestly Code. 

Bleek and his school viewed it as a great merit of the 
latter narrative that it strictly observes the difference 
24. JE and P be various ages, mixes „nothing 

narratives. osaic with the patriarchal period, and 

contrasted. 2 the Mosaic history never forgets that 
* the scene lies in the wilderness of wander- 
ing. They also took it as a mark of fidelity to authentic 
sources that the Code contains so many dry lists, such 
a mass of unimportant numbers and names, such exact 
technical descriptions of details which could have no 
interest for posterity. Against this view Colenso! 
proved that just those parts of the Hexateuch which 
contain the most precise details, and so have the air of 
authentic documents, are least consistent with the laws 
of possibility. 

Colenso, when he wrote, had no thought of the several sources 
of the Hexateuch ; but this only makes it the more remarkable 
that his criticisms mainly affect the Priestly Code. Nöldeke 
followed Colenso with clearer insight, and determined the 


character and value of the priestly narrative by tracing all 
through it an artificial construction and a fictitious character. 


The supposed marks of historical accuracy and de- 
pendence on authentic records are quite out of place 
in such a narrative as that of the Pentateuch, the 
substance of which is not historical but legendary. 
This legendary character is always manifest both in the 
form and in the substance of the narrative of the 
Yahwist (JE); his stories of the patriarchs and of 
Moses are just such as might have been gathered from 
popular tradition. 

In JE the general plan of the history is still quite loose ; the 
individual stories are the important thing, and they have a truly 
living individuality. They have always a local connection, and 
we can still often see what motives lie at the root of them. But 
even when we do not understand these legends they lose none of 


their charm; for they breathe a sweet poetic fragrance, and in 
them heaven and earth are magically blended into one. 


The Priestly Code, on the other hand, dwells as little 
as possible on the details of the several stories; the 
pearls are stripped off in order that the thread on which 


they were strung may be properly seen. 

Love and hate and all the passions, angels, miracles, and 
theophanies, local and historical allusions, disappear; the old 
narrative shrivels into a sort of genealogical scheme,—a bare 
scaffolding to support a pragmatic construction of the connection 
and progress of the sacred history. In legendary narrative, on 
the other hand, connection is a very secondary matter ; indeed 
it is only brought in when the several legends are collected and 
written down. When, therefore, the Priestly Code makes the 
connection the chief thing, it is clear that it has lost all touch of 
the original sources and starting-points of the legends. It draws 
therefore, not from oral tradition, but from books; its dry 
excerpts can have no other sonrce than a tradition already fixed 
in writing. In point of fact it simply draws on the Yahwistic 
narrative. ‘The order in which that narrative disposed the 
popular legends is here made the essential thing; the arrange- 
ment, which in the Yahwist (JE) was still quite subordinate to 
the details, is here brought into the foreground ; the old order 
of events is strictly adhered to, but is so emphasized as to become 
the one important thing in the history. Obviously it was the 
intention of the priestly narrator to give by this treatment the 
historical quintessence of his materials freed of all superfiuous 
additions. At the same time, he has used all means to dress 
up the old naive traditions into a learned history. Sorely 
against its real character, he forces it into a chronological 
system, which he carries through without a break from Adam 
to Joshua. Whenever he can he patches the story with things 
that have the air of authoritative documents. Finally, he 
rationalises the history after the standard of his own religious 
ideas and general culture; above all, he shapes it so that it 
forms a framework, and at the same time a gradual preparation 
for the Mosaic law. With the spirit of the legend, in which 
the Yahwist (JE) still lives, he has nothing in common, and 
so he forces it into conformity with a point of view entirely 
different from its own. 


The middle position which the legal part of Deuter- 


1 The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined, 
pt. 1 (62). For a sketch of Colenso see Che. Founders. 
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onomy holds between JE and the Priestly Code is also 
N ti characteristic of the Deuteronomic nar- 
i ee 1V@ ative, which is founded throughout 
Bg AER: on JE, but from time to time shows a 
certain leaning to the points of view characteristic of the 
priestly narrator. The order of the several parts of the 
Hexateuch to which we have been led by all these argu- 
ments is confirmed by an examination of the other 
historical books and the books of Chronicles. The 
original sources of the books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings stand on the same platform with JE ; the editing 
they received in the Exile presupposes Deuteronomy ; 
and the latest construction of the history as contained 
in Chronicles rests on the Priestly Code.. This is ad- 
mitted (see HISTORICAL LIT., § 7); the conclusion to 
be drawn is obvious. 
We have now indicated the chief lines on which 
criticism must proceed in determining the order of the 
cae sources of the Hexateuch, and the age 
i Oaa of the Priestly Code in particular— 


= eee though, of course, it has not been 
Y pOSReESIs, possible at all to exhaust the argu- 
ment. The objections that have been taken to Graf's 


hypothesis partly rest on misunderstanding. It is asked, 
for example, what is left for Moses if he were not the 


author of the Torah. 
Moses may have been the founder of the Torah, though the 
Pentateuchal legislation was codified almost a thousand years 
later; for the Torah was originally not a 
27. Antiquity written law, but the oral decisions of the 
of Torah. priests at the sanctuary—case-law, in short, 
by which they decided all manner of questions 
and controversies that were brought before their tribunal (cp 
Law AND JUSTICE, §$ 1 4); their Torah was the instruction to 
others that came from their lips, not at all a written document in 
their hands guaranteeing their own status, and instructing them- 
selves how to proceed in the sacrificial ritual. Questions of clean 
and unclean belonged to the Torah, because these were matters 
on which the laity required to be directed ; but, generally, the 
ritual, so far as it consisted in ceremonies performed by the 
riests themselves, was no part of the Torah. Whilst, however, 
it was only at a late date that the ritual appeared as Torah as it 
does in the Priestly Code, its usages and traditions are exceed- 
ingly ancient, going back, in fact, to pre-Mosaic and heathenish 

times. 


It is absurd to speak as if Graf's hypothesis meant 
that the whole ritual is the invention of the Priestly 
Code, first put into practice after the exile. 

All that is affirmed by the advocates of that hypothesis is that 
in earlier times the ritual was not the substructure of a hiero- 
cracy, that there was in fact no hierocracy before the exile, 
that Yahwé's sovereignty was an ideal thing, not visibly em- 
bodied in an organization of the commonwealth under the forms 
of a specifically spiritual power. The theocracy was the state ; 
the old Israelites regarded their civil constitution as a divine 
miracle. The later Jews assumed the existence of the state as 
a natural thing that required no explanation, and built the 
theocracy over it as a special divine institution. 

‘There are, however, some more serious objections 
taken to the Grafian hypothesis. Itis, indeed, simply a 

28. Deutero misstatement of facts to say that the 
nomie redaction language of the Priestly Code forbids 

“us to date it so late as post-exilic 
times. On the other hand, a real difficulty lies in 
the fact that, whilst the priestly redaction extends to 
Deuteronomy (Dt. 13), it is also true that the Deutero- 
nomic redaction extends to the Priestly Code (Josh. 20). 

The way out of this dilemma is to be found by recognizing 
that the so-called Deuteronomic redaction was not a single and 
final act, that the characteristic phrases of Deuteronomy became 
household words to subsequent generations, and were still 
current and found application centuries after the time of Josiah. 
(See further, Hisroricat LiT., § 7). Thus, for example, the 
traces of Deuteronomic redaction in Josh. 20 are still lacking in 


the Septuagint; the text, we see, was retouched at a very late 
date indeed (cp 'JOSHUA, $ 18; Bennett SBOT ‘ Heb.,’ notes). 

Of the other objections taken to the Grafian hypothesis 
only one need be mentioned here—viz., that the Persians 
are not named in the list of nations in Gen, 10. 

This is certainly hard to understand if the passage was written 
in the Persian period; but the sorely is not insuperable. 
The Persians, for example, may have been held to be included in 


the mention of the Elamites, and this also would give the list 
the archaic air which the priestly writer affects. 


At any rate, a residue of minute difficulties not yet 
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thoroughly explained cannot ontweigh the decisive 
arguments that support the view that the Priestly Code 
originated in and after the Exile. Kuenen observes with 
justice that ‘it ts absolutely necessary to start with the 
plain and unambiguous facts, and to allow them to 
guide our judgment on questionable points. The study 
of details is not superfluous in laying down the main 
lines of the critical construction; but, as soon as our 
studies have supplied us with some really fixed points, 
further progress must proceed from them, and we must 
first gain a general view of the whole field instead of 
always working away at details, and then coming out 
with a rounded theory which lacks nothing but a 
foundation.’ ‘ 

Finally, it is a pure petitio principii, nothing more, 
to say that the post-exilic age was not equal to the task 
of producing a work like the Priestly Code. 

The position of the Jews after the Exile made it 
imperative on them to reorganize themselves in con- 
50, POR ERIC formity aih tie entire change in their 

neede. situation. Now the Priestly Code is all 
that we should expect to find in a con- 
stitution for the Jews after the Exile. It meets the new 
requirements as completely as it fails to satisfy the con- 
ditions which a law-book older than the Exile would have 
had to satisfy. After the final destruction of the kingdom 
by Nebuchadrezzar, they found in the ritual and personnel 
of the temple at Jerusalem the elements out of which a 
new commonwealth could be built, in conformity with the 
circumstances and needs of the time. The community,of 
Judæa raised itself from the dust by holding on toits ruined 
sanctuary. The old usages and ordinances were reshaped 
in detail; but as a whole they were not replaced by new 
creations; the novelty lay in their being worked into a 
system and applied as a means to organize the ' remnant ’ 
of Israel. This was the origin of the sacred constitution 
of Judaism. Religion in old Israel had been a faith which 
gave its support to the natural ordinances of human 
society; it was now set forth in external and visible form 
as a Special institution, within an artificial sphere peculiar 
to itself, which rose far above the level of common life. 
G The necessary presupposition of this 
an Sag kind of theocracy is service to a 
À foreign empire, and so the theocracy 
is essentially the same thing as hierocracy. Its finished 
picture is drawn in the Priestly Code, the produet of 
the labours of learned priests during the Exile. When 
the temple was destroyed and the ritual interrupted, the 
old practices were written down that they might not be 
lost. Thus in the Exile the ritual became matter of 
teaching, of Torah ; the first who took this step, a step 
prescribed by the cireumstances of the time, was the 
priest and prophet Ezekiel (see EZEKIEL i. § 4, ii. § 
2I f.} ln the last part of his book Ezekiel began the 
literary record of the customary ritual of the temple ; 
other priests followed in his footsteps (Lev. 17-26); and 
so there arose during the captivity a school of men 
who wrote down and systematized what they had 
formerly practised. When the temple was restored this 
theocratic zeal still went on and produced further ritual 
developments, in action and reaction with the actual 
practice of the new temple; the final result of the 
long-continued process was the Priestly Code. 

(The student who has read and assimilated the fore- 
going sketch will be qualified to estimate the progress 
which has been made since the lonely Jewish thinker 
of Amsterdam (Baruch Spinoza) propounded his doubts 
on Genesis, and since Jean Astruc, professor of medicine 
but also student of the Pentateuch, opened the ‘true 
path’ of critical investigation. Now, however, we areina 
different position from that at which Kuenen had arrived 
when he rewrote his Oxderzock and Wellhausen when 
he wrote his illuminative Prolegomena. The criticism of 
the Hexateuch is approaching a fresh turning-point, and 
the students of to-day need to be warned that new 
methods will be necessary to carry the discussion of 
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critical problems nearer to definite solutions. A purely 
literary criticism has had its day, and biblical archeology 
and the comparative study of social customs have forced 
us to undertake a more searching examination of the 
contents of the Hexateuch, which is leading to a com- 
plication of critical problems not before dreanied of. 
With the problems we hope that we are catching a 
glimpse of the new methods to be applied in their 
solutions. These new methods will best be learned by 
observing the practice of the critical workers. Budde’s 
Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 1-125) untersucht is 
not a recent book (it appeared in 1883) ; but a student of 
method may learn much from it. With more complete 
satisfaction, however, we may mention Stade’s admirable 
essays on ‘Cain's Sign,’ on the ‘Tower of Babel,’ and 
on the ‘ Torah of the Sacrifice of Jealousy,’ now reprinted 
in his Akademische Reden und Abhandlungen (1899). 
The introduction to the Hexateuch by Steucrnagel will, 
it may be hoped, furnish many fruitful hints; but the 
present writer looks forward with higher hopes to 
Gunkel’s expected commentary on Genesis. Froni 
many articles of the present work the student will be 
able to gather how the present writer views the task 
that lies before us in Genesis, and by what means we 
should attempt to accomplish it. Gunkel will doubtless 
do much more, and for Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers 
the student will be in safe hands if he begins under the 
tuition of Baentsch. To Deuteronomy and Joshua 
reference is made below. 

To say more just now about the road which the students 
of to-day will have to traverse would be unwise. It 
would be tantamount to doing the work superficially 
which in a longer or shorter time the investigators of 
to-day—both those who have worked their way out of 
purely literary criticism and those who have the 
advantage of beginning their journey at the point now 
reached by critics—may modestly but confidently hope 
to accomplish. Let our last word be this: Hexateuch 
criticism is passing into a new phase. ‘This phase is 
largely due to archzeology and the comparative study of 
social customs, but in part also to the further develop- 
ments of Hebrew philology and textual criticism. Let 
the student therefore devote the utmost pains to the 
critical study of Biblical archzeology, and of the Hebrew 
texts, for without a better knowledge of what the texts 
really contain and of the circumstances in which these 
texts arose no secure step in advance can be taken by 
Hexateuch criticism. 

A word, too, may be said on the present position of 
the study of that part of the Hexateuch which relates 
to the laws. ‘The immense labour bestowed on the 
adaptation of the old Hebrew laws is becoming more 
and more manifest. The Oxford Hexateuch} indicates 
the nature of some of the newer problems which are at 
present engaging the attention of workers, especially in 
the department of the legal literature. Together with 
Holzinger’s (German) Introduction to the Hexateuch 
it can be confidently recommended to all thorough 
students. It is gratifying to know that defenders of 
religious truth (even in the Roman church 2) are finding 
out that criticism of the ‘ Books of Moses’ is no enemy 
to religion. In fact, the wonderful ways by which 
God led the people of Israel towards the light of life 
may be studied in that strangely composite work, the 
Hexateuch, with as much benefit to edification as in the 
Psalms or the prophecies, and recent works on the 
religion of Israel (e.g., vol. ii. of Duff's Old Testament 
Theology?) do not neglect to use the main results in 


1 The Hexateuch according to the RV arranged in its con- 
stituent Documents by members of the Society of Historical 
Theology, Oxford, J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby 
(London, 1900). 

2 See, e.g., M. J. Lagrange, ‘Les sources du Pentateuque,’ 
Revue biblique, T 10-32. 

3 Prof. Duff's view of Deuteronomy, however, differs from 
that which is still most prevalent among critics. Cp Steuer- 
nagel’s commentary, and the Oxford Hexateuch. These three 
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pictures both of the popular and of the higher religion 
of Israel. The bibliographies to be found at the end of 
the articles on the books of the Hexateuch are so care- 
fully selected that not much more need be said. A 
really satisfactory history of the religion of Israel still 
has to be written, and when we have reached the fresh 
starting-point for which we are looking, this much 
desired book will be written. TRK] 
j.w. 


HEZEKI, RV Hizk: (PM; azakleli [BA], ezexia 
[L]), b. Elpaal in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.v., 
§ 9 ii. B); 1 Ch. 817f; cp JOR 11 103, § 1. 

HEZEKIAH (Mpm [usually], MPI [in 2 K. 
1814-16, which comes from a separate record], also 
MPT [no. 1 in Hos. 11 Mic. 11] and PFT (no. 1 
in [s.11 and constantly in 2 Ch.]; see also JEHIZKIAH ; 
the vocalization of the two latter forms is anomalous ; 
ezekiac [BAL]). The name Hizkiyahti is written 
Hazaki{ijau in Assyrian; cp also the name pm on a 
seal [see /4s., Feb.-Mar. 1883, p. 134 (no. 7)}. It 
means ‘Yahwé has strengthened,’ or ‘is strength’ ; 
cp EZEKIEL, and the plays upon the name in Ecclus. 
4817 22[Heb. text]. 

1. King of Judah (? 720-691 ; cp CHRONOLOGY, § 
36). Of the reign of this king little is known with 

1. His policy certainty. He certainly ascended the 

; * throne at a youthful age. M‘Curdy! 
makes him only fifteen at his accession ; he was, by 
general admission, certainly under twenty-five (the age 
given by the Redactor in 2 K.182 [cp Kinas, § 4]), we 
may even confidently say, under twenty. Elsewhere 
(see ISAIAH i., § 6) reason has been given for supposing 
that Hezekiah may have been early influenced by the 
preaching of Isaiah, and unlike his father have responded 
to the prophet’s demand for ‘faith.’ The kings of 
Judah, however, did not possess absolute power, and 
Hezekiah’s action was in the main dictated by the 
political party which happened to be predominant 
among the nobles. His personal relation to Isaiah was 
therefore of comparatively slight significance, and it is 
but a conjecture that the (probable) dismissal of SUEBNA 
(g.v.) and the alarm produced by the Assyrian invasion 
led to something in the nature of a reform which con- 
sisted partly in the requirement of a higher standard of 
niorality from the judges (Is. 117 23 815) and partly in 
the abolition of certain idolatrous objects at Jerusalem, 
such as the brazen serpent (2 K.184). A much larger 
measure of iconoclasm is ascribed to Hezekiah in 
2 K. 184-7, where the compiler of Kings (to whom the 
passage in its present form is due) assigns the re- 
formation to one of the first years of Hezekiah’s reign 
(cp v. 22 and 2 Ch. 293). 

The language, however, which the compiler uses is so strongly 
suggestive of the influence of Deuteronomy (reign of Josiah) 
that we cannot venture to take it as strictly historical. There 
is no sound evidence that Isaiah attacked either the J/assébahs 
or the Ashérahs, much less the Bdas2éth or high places.” The 
destruction of these objects seems a detail transferred to 


Hezekiah's times from those of Josiah, to which it properly 
belongs. 


books show that the origin of Deuteronomy is one of the problems 
which need a more thorough investigation. Steuernagel’s 
Joshua may also be recommended. 

1 Hist. Proph. Afon. 2250. This implies dating Hezekiah’s 
accession in 720 or 719. Similarly Wi. and C. Niebuhr (720) 
assume that Merodach-baladan's embassy (2 K. 2012-19=Is. 
39) was sent on Hezekiah’s accession, which took place (ex 
hyp.) not long after his own (cp Schr. COT 225). M‘Curdy’s 
assumptions are different, and need testing. Most scholars, 
with We., prefer 715. The question is not settled. On the 
doubtful statement ‘in the fourteenth year’ (2 K. 1813=Is. 
861) see Di. Jes. 313; Duhm, Jes. 235; Kau. in Kamph. 
Chronologie, 94; Che. Inir. Is. 217.3 and cp CHRONOLOGY, 
§ 36, and Dr. /saiahl2), 13. 

2 Is. 177 Ais an interpolation. See Stade, ZA TIV 313, who 
is scarcely answered by Konig, Hlauptprobleme, 7o. Steuer- 
nagel’s answer to Sta., We., and Smend is not critical enough 
(Ent. des deut. Gesetzes, 100 ['96]). Hezekiah’s supposed edict 
for a reformation remains as improbable as before, and should 
not be mixed up with a discussion of the ‘ original Deuteronomy.’ 
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The removal and destruction of the brazen serpent is 
not to be explained away.! That Hezekiah did away 
with this much misunderstood object (see NEHUSHTAN) 
is credible, and this may even be the whole historical 
kernel of the story of the reform of the cultus, which 
the Chronicler (after his fashion) has still further 
elaborated (2 Ch. 29-31). 

(a) Philistine campaign. —It is less doubtful to what 
period Hezekiah's successful campaign against the 

: Philistines is to be referred (2 K. 188). 
Les Se According to Stade oo. we 
Kittel (zs¢. 2371), the account is to be taken in connec- 
tion with Sennacherib’s statement that he deprived Heze- 
kiah of certain cities, as a punishment for his rebellion, 
and attached them to the territories of three Philistine 
kings (AB 2947). Hezekiah, it is suggested by these 
critics, may not have submitted tamely to this, and may 
even have enlarged his own territory at the expense of 
the Philistines after Sennacherib’s departure. This is too 
arbitrary a view. The cities which Sennacherib wrested 
from Hezekiah are probably cities which Hezekiah had 
previously taken from the Philistines. 

(4) Assyrian campaign.—The other events of Heze- 
kiah’s reign, so far as we know them, are treated else- 
where (see ISAIAH i., § 5 7% ; MERODACH-BALADAN ; 
SENNACHERIB; EGYPT, § 66; ISRAEL, § 34). To 
supplement these notices, it is only necessary to point 
out here: (1) that a thorough criticism of 2 K. 1813-1937 
(=Is. 86) in connection with the Assyrian annals 
raises the character of Hezekiah considerably ; he was 
a true hero, who, unlike the cowardly Luli of Sidon, 
stuck to the post of duty, and only gave way when all 
hope had fled, and Jerusalem was ‘like a booth in a 
vineyard or a lodge in a cucumber-field ’ (Is. 18); and 
(2) that great caution must be used in reconstructing 
the history of Jewish religion on the basis of the im- 
perfectly-known facts of the close of the Assyrian 
invasion. 


Much that has been assigned to Isaiah’s pen belongs to a later 
age, and presupposes a glorification of Isaiah which that great 
prophet and lover of truth would certainly have deprecated. 
The circumstances under which Jerusalem was liberated from 
the blockading Assyrian force were not such as to promote a 
spiritual religion such as Isaiah would have approved. It is by 
no means certain that Sennacherib retired in consequence of a 
pestilence in his army; the evidence is as unsatisfactory as 
possible, and the story may have been developed out of the 
words of Isaiah in 1714, ‘ At eventide behold terror! before 
morning he is no more! This is the portion of those that spoil 
us ; and the lot of those who rob us.’ 


If Sennacherib’s army had been almost destroyed, is 
it likely that Hezekiah would have sent a special envoy 
with tribute to Nineveh (KB 296 f.)? It is much more 
probable that the inability of Sennacherib to meet 
Taharka was due to the receipt of bad news from 
Babylon. In the failure of historical information, 
nothing was more natural, especially in the light of 
Isaianic prophecies (supposed to have been literally 
fulfilled), than to postulate a plague as the cause of his 
retreat. See SENNACHERIB. 


To quote on the other side the story of the priest-king Séthés 
(Herod. 2 141) is extremely unsafe, considering Herodotus’s ill- 
fortune in the matter of popular Egyptian stories, and the 
mythological connections of the detail of the field-mice gnawing 
the quivers of the invaders.2 


The only doubt is whether there may not have been 
a second invasion of Sennacherib, which may perhaps 
have been abruptly terminated by a pestilence. 

On one point, however, it is safe to adhere still to the 
older critical view. The fact that Jerusalem escaped 


1 See Stade, ZA TW 39 (83). 

2 Hommel’s statement (Gesch. des alten Morgenlandes, 142 
{’95]), ‘A plague (or, as Herodotus symbolically expresses him- 
self, a ‘swarm of field-mice ’) fell upon the Assyrian host so that 
Sennacherib had to return (with no results to show) to Nineveh,’ 
and M‘Curdy’s in //ist. Proph. Mon. 2298 f., 428, seem to 
need modification. It has not been proved that mice were a 
symbol of plague-boils. In 1S. 5 the plague and the mice 
are two distinct punishments. On the mythological affinities 
of the field -mice of Séthds, see A. Lang, Custom and Myth, 
111-114. See Emerops, MOUSE. 
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being taken when all the other fortified cities fell before 
the Assyrians, and, as Sennacherib states, 200,150 
Judzeans were led into captivity, must have enhanced 
the prestige of the temple (cp ISRAEL, § 34; DEUTER- 
ONOMY, § 13). The religious reaction under Manasseh 
would rather promote than hinder this. The misin- 
terpretation of Is. 2816! may have begun very early. 
That Hezekiah composed a song in the style of the 
Psalms, is a priori most improbable. The song in Is. 
-.,,. 38is, both on general and on linguistic 
8: m and phraseological grounds, of post- 
8- exilic origin (see ISAIAH ii., § 15). Nor 
can we venture to accept the statement in Prov. 251 
that ‘Hezekiah’s men’ collected the proverbs contained 
in Prov. 25-29 (cp PROVERBS). Hezekiah has hardly 
earned the title of the ‘Pisistratus of Judah.’ On 
the reign of Hezekiah see especially Stade, GV/ 1 603- 
624; and cp ISRAEL, § 33/. TAK aC. 
2. pin, RV Hizxian, the son of Neriah of the seed of 
David (1 Ch. 3 23 eGexra [BA], -s [L]). 
3. Ater- Hezekiah (Neb. 721 = Ezra 216=1 Esd, 515, Neh. 
1017); see ATER (1). 
4. An ancestor of Zephaniah the prophet (Zeph.11 AV 


Hizkiau, eGexcov[BRAQ]). Since the genealogy is traced back 
so far, it has been supposed that he must have been some 
renowned person, perhaps the king. It is ory accidental 
that no other prophet’s genealogy is carried above the grand- 
father. No reference is made in Kings toa brother of Manasseh 
named Amariah; but the chronology is not opposed to the 
hypothesis which is regarded as probable by Kuenen (ii., §78, n. 1, 
cp also Keil, Hi., Steiner). Ibn Ezra also accepts ; but Abar- 
banel rejects it. See Gray, Erf., July 1900, pp. 76 f- 

HEZION (J; azaHA [AL], azein [B]), an 
Aramzan king, father of Tab-rimmon, and grandfather 
of Benhadad I. (1 K.1518). The name, however, is 
plainly corrupt. 

Winckler (4 T Unters. 60 f.) restores byin, Hazael, in accord- 
ance with @AL, Others (e.g., Ew., Hist. 324, n. 5, The. and 
Klo.) prefer 07, Hezron, of which they take Dp Rezon, in 
1123 to be another form, basing this view upon 1 K. 11 23 (eo pwu 
[B], -wv[c], om. A); but eapwe points rather either to posp 
Hesrén, or to ÎS) (cp Rezon). Probably Wi. is right. 

Te Bc. 

HEZIR (WNI ‘boar,’ the pointing — may be in- 
tentional, to avoid a connection with Wn [N6., ZDMG 40162 


(86)]. Neub. compares Talm. Targ. NWN, MVI, ‘pomegranate,’ 
‘apple’ [Acad., Dec. '87, p. 411b]; cp Rimmon. The yn a 
are mentioned upon a Hebrew inscription dating shortly before 
the Christian era [Chwolson, Corp. Inser. Heb. no. 6; cp Dr. 
TBS xxiii. f.). Cp perhaps 7zzirt, Am. Tab. 159, and the Bab. 
n. pr. Hamziru [Muss-Arnolt]). 

1. A priest, to whom, according to the Chronicler, the seven- 
teenth of the twenty-four lots fell in David’s time, 1 Ch. 2415 


(xngecv [B v. 14), veGeep [A], xn¢- [L]). 
2. Signatory tothe covenant (see EZRA i., § 7), Neh. 1020 [18] 


(nSetp [BNA], agp [L]). S.A.C. 

HEZRO (40S; 1 Ch. 1137 and 2 S. 2335 Kt.) or 
Hezrai ($9; 2 S. 2335, Kr.) or, more probably, 
Hezron (Klo., Marq. ), one of David’s thirty, a native of 
Carmel, in Judah. 

© has : in Ch. noepe 6 xappadar [B], yoepar ó x. [x], avapar o 
kapunàr [A], copet ó yepuedAAc[L]; in 2 S. agapar ó KapyyAcos 
[BA], [Sane 6) eooept, kappar [6 apape) [L]. 

HEZRON (MSI; acwpwn [B], ecpwm [A], 
€CPWN [L]), one of the points which mark the S. border 
of Judah in Josh. 153, mentioned between Kadesh- 
barnea and Addar(?); in the |] passage, Nu. 344, 
Kadesh-barnea is followed by HAZAR-ADDAR ("98S ; 
ETTAYAIN àpàà [BAFL]). There may have been two 
places, Hazar or Hezron, and Addar, close to one 
another. The site is uncertain; Saadia in his transla- 
tion takes it to be Raphia. See, however, HAZAR-ADDAR. 


HEZRON (ÑY, ‘enclosure,’ ecpwm [AL]; cp 
9X7, court-yard, village, and see above). 


1 The laying of the foundation-stone is future (read p°), and 


the promised benefits are only for those who have what Isaiah 
would recognise as faith. Cp Is. 86/7 
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1. b. Perez b. Judah (Gen. 4612, aopwp [A], -v [D]; 
Nu. 2621, agpwv [BFL], asrpwv [A]; Ruth 41:8 f., 
egpwv [B, and A in v. 19], efpwr [L]; 1 Ch. 25, apowy 
[B*], eopwr [B2?>?™s.]; 41 apowy [B], ecpwv [L]; Mt. 
13 Lk. 333, espwu AV Esrom ; Hezronite insp, Nu. 
2621, agpwr[e} [BAFL]). This relationship is late 
and is a modification of the older scheme which 
appears in 1 Ch. 29. Here Hezron (ecepwv [B*], expwv 
[Bab]) is the ‘father’ of the two clans Jerahmeel! and 
Chelubai (=Caleb), and in this connection his name is 
probably as symbolical as those of Caleb’s wives (see 
AZUBAH, 1), since ‘Hezronites’ seems to mean 
‘the inhabitants of o-yn—nomad encampments ’—so 


WRS J. Phil. 991 (see HAZOR). Caleb and Jerahmeel 
in David's time inhabited the zegeb of Judah (cp, e.g., 
1S. 3029), and it was not until later times that they 
migrated northwards. Hence it is natural that upon 
their subsequent adoption into the tribe of Judah, they 
should be genealogically represented as the offspring of 
the tribal eponym by making their father a son of PEREZ 
[g.v.]}. The genealogical fragment 1 Ch. 218-24 which 
connects Hezron with Gilead, etc., may represent post- 
exilic relations, or perhaps simply implies that Gilead 
had a nomadic origin (vv. 18 21 24 f. esepwv [B], espwu 
[A], -v [L and A in v. 25]); cp 1Ch.510. See also 
CALEB-EPHRATAH. 

2. A son of Reuben (Gem 469 acpwv [ADL], Nu. 266 acpwv 
[BFL], -u [A], Ex. 614 aspov [BAF], -u [L], 1 Ch. 53 -v [L], 
aporav [B], ecpwv [A]; Hezronite, ‘ast Nu. 266, acpwvfe]e 
[BAFL)). i 


HIDDAI (17; aaoi [B*], aàpoi [B®], aeeas 
[A], adAat [L]), one of David's thirty : 2 S. 2330= 
x Ch. 1132, HURAI (g.v.). 


HIDDEEEL (OPIN: mirpie AEL n Gen. 


tirpHce [6 87 in Dan.], tippic eAAeKeA [Theod. in 
Dan.]; but enAeKeA A with cy—z.e., Symmachus— 
written above it]; KXx.09, N29; Ass. Diklat (?), Bab. 
Diglat), the river of Eden ‘which goeth eastward to 
Assyria’ of Gen. 214, ' the great river’ of Dan. 104, is 
undoubtedly the TIGRIS. The name of this river, 
in the pre-Semitic writing of Babylonia, was Mas’- 
TIG-GAR, a group of signs, which in this connection 
denoted an idea whose audible expression was Idigna 
or Idignu. As applied to the river, it was regarded 
by the Babylonian scribes as denoting the river they 
called Diglat. This form of the name is clearly pre- 
served in the Greek of Pliny, NÆ 6127, deydrw, 
Aramaic Delat, Arabic Diglat and évyhaé (Jos. 
Ant i 13) 

The suggestion has been made that Diglat is formed from 

Idigna, by dropping the initial vowel (for which many parallels 
can be produced), and adding the Semitic feminine (F. Delitzsch, 
Parad. 171). The Hebrew and modern Arabic have not this t. 
The former substitutes for the g the closely related k, a change 
which may also be indicated in the Assyrian, if that really was 
Diklat. The presence of the initial Hi, in the Hebrew, has 
been accounted for by the prefixing of the Hebrew article to a 
form beginning with I. This scarcely accounts for the h, 
without further explanation. The Samaritan, however, has 
Gann. The modern Arabic follows the local form Digeh. 
, That the sign mas had among its phonetic values Hi, Hi, i, 
is a legitimate suggestion, but has no support. It denoted, 
among other ideas, ‘the bank of a river,’ and as such was read 
Ahi. Thus Ahitiggar, or with a change of r to l, for which 
many parallels could be found, Ahitiggal, Hidikal, is a natural 
progression. 

_ The same group of signs, however, not only denoted the 
river Tigris, but, with the same pronunciation, was translated by 
the Babylonian scribes as xagz, ‘a district,’ nadbaku, ‘a gully 
or wady, and finally was an ideogram for the verb zāģu, ‘to 
flow,” which furnished the names of the two Zabs, tributaries of 
this river. Thus, if Tiggar was the early pronunciation of this 
group of signs it may have been a pre-Semitic name that perhaps 
clung to the upper reaches of the stream, where the Medo- 
Persian invaders first became acquainted with the river. At 
any rate, it seems more than coincidence that the Old Persian 
name should be Tigra, a feminine form. The existence of a 


ee 
1 The introduction of Ram (a mere fragment of ‘ Jerahmeel,’ 
Che.) is erroneous. 
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similar Old Persian word ż/gri (the Zend tighri) for ‘arrow’! 
may perhaps help the change. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the other ancient 
writing of the name was HAL-HALA, the cuneiform signs of 
which are very suggestive of four ‘arrows’ following one 
another ; and yet, on the other hand, probably represent an old 
pictorial indication of ‘running water.’ At the same time, the 
Babylonians translated these signs by garāru, ‘to flow,’ when 
used otherwise than as the name of the river. Another old 
name for this river, or some part of it, was the Ammu. At 
bottom we may suppose the old writing Mas-(Ahi?)-T1G-GAR to 
have been also phonetic and either directly, or by way of 
suggestion, the parent of Hiddekel, Diglat, and Tigris. 

C. H. W. J. 


HIEL by'n, if the letter Ħ is correct, perhaps for 


ON, ‘El lives,' § 35; ay[eliHA [BA], uan? [Pesh.]; 
unless on account of and Pesh., )N'N may be con- 


sidered to be for DNN, cp Bäthg. Beitr. 156, and 
INN for INNN on an inscription from Safa [see AHAB]), 
the Bethelite ? (Oganga), who in the days of Ahab ‘ built’ 


(z.e., fortified?) Jericho, and who ‘laid the foundation 
thereof at the cost of (the life of) Abiram (ov2N3) his 


firstborn, and set up the gates thereof at the cost of (the 
life of) Segub (1332) his youngest, according to the 
word of Yahwé which he spoke by Joshua the son of 
Nun' (1 K. 1634). Several interesting questions arise 
out of this passage: (1) as to the name and period of 
the ‘ builder’ of Jericho (§ 2); (2) as to the manner in 
which he lost his two sons (§ 3); and (3) as to the 
relation of the passage to Josh. 626 (Joshua’s curse on 
the ‘builder’ of Jericho) (§ 1). Let us take the last of 
these first. 
Comparing the two passages, we find that the 
phraseological evidence favours the view that the 
: passage in Josh. is the later (see Kit. 
ae Relation Frist, 2013, n. 1). It is also probable 
to Josh. 6 that 1 K. 1634 (which is not found in 
0 * 920 GL) was introduced from some other 
context ; the closing words would naturally be inserted 
later, to provide a point of contact with Josh. 626. 
In 3AL the fulfilment is narrated in Josh. (ofay [B*], 
aofav [B4™8-], 6 agar [AL]). 
Next, as to the person intended. The notice is very 
obscure ; what has a Bethelite to do with the building 
2. Who wag | refortification of Jericho? According 
i Hiel? t° Ewald (GVZ 3490) Hiel was a ‘rich 
E man of an enterprising turn of mind.’ 
The building of a city, however, is an unusual enterprise 
for a private person, and such a distinguished man 
ought to have had a genealogy. Next, we notice that 
the second part of the Hebrew for ‘ the Bethelite’ (bna) 
contains nearly the same letters as Hiel (bwn). This 
suggests that Hiel may have been a variant of Hiel, and 
have been transformed into Beth-ha’eli, when the two 
readings had come to stand side by side. But who 7s 
Hiel? Not a Bethelite, but some one important enough 
to do without a patronymic. It is a probable conjecture 
that Jehu (possibly from Syjn:?) is disguised as Hiel, 
and that the notice of his rebuilding Jericho originally 
stood after 2 K. 1033.8 JEHU [1] built or refortified 
Jericho because he had been deprived of so much 
territory by Hazael, and had to protect what was left. 
The change of ‘Jehu' (Jéhdél?) into ‘ Hiel’ and the 
transference of the notice to the story of Ahab arise out of 
the embarrassing fact that the story of Elijah repre- 
sented that prophet as having been sent to Jericho 
(2 K. 24). 
Lastly, as to the fate of Hiel’s or Jehu’'s two sons. 


1 As asserted by Strabo xi. 148, and others (Curtius, 49). 


Ig” es 

2 Tg. gives 1p ma, Pesh. JRYan. Kis; Ar. pdl E, 
all in agreement with the Rabbinical tradition (Rashi, etc.) 
which connects ‘Syar-peg with abe (‘a curse ’), Jericho being 
the ‘ house of a curse.’ 

3 This view is due to C. Niebuhr (Gesch. 1332 f), except 
that he cannot see that the sons mentioned have anything 
to do with Jehu ; nor is he quite full enough on the disguising 
name Hiel. 
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The writer of the notice makes Hiel (Jehu) responsible 
for their deaths, and the inserter of the 
gloss, ‘according to the word of Yahwè 
which he spoke by Joshua,’ supposed 
the deaths to have been judgments upon 
Hicl (Jehu) for his impicty in breaking the taboo laid 
upon the site of Jericho by Joshua. Of this taboo, 
however, we have no early record, and the explanation 
is certainly not natural. The key to the passage is 
supplied by the comparative study of primitive customs. 
It is not the ordinary sacrifices of children that we 
have before us (so Kue. Ond.@) 1233= Hex. 240), but 
a special kind of sacrifice to the local supernatural 
powers such as has been practised in many countries. 

This can hardly fail to have suggested itself to many readers 
of Tylor's Primitive Culture (1 104 7.), and has for many years 
been held by the present writer. From Tylor’s instances it is 
enough to quote the Japanese belief (r7th cent.) that ‘a wall 
laid on the body ofa willing human victim would be secure from 
accident ; accordingly when a great wall was to be built, some 
wretched slave would offer himself as foundation, lying down in 
the trench to be crushed by the heavy stones lowered upon him.’ 
Similarly at Algiers ‘when the walls were built of blocks of 
concrete in the sixteenth century, a Christian captive named 
Geronimo was placed in one of the blocks and the rampart built 
over and about him.’! At Shanghai, when the bridge leading 
to St. John’s College was being built, an official present threw 
into the stream first his shoes, then his garments, and finally 
himself, ‘and as his life went out, the workmen were enabled to 
goon with their building.’ In India, to this day, engineers and 
architects have to reassure the natives at the commencement of 
any great undertaking, to prevent them from anticipating a 
sacrifice of human victims (Sewell). It is still more important 
to notice that the American explorer, J. H. Haynes, in ex- 
cavating the zikkurrat of the temple of Bel at Nippur (the oldest 
yet found) discovered many skulls built in with the bricks,2 

It is probable that in primitive times these foundation- 
sacrifices were customary in Palestine as well as in 
Babylonia, and that they even lingered on in northern 
Israel. Even if we believe that Hiel (Jchu) sacrificed 
his two sons in the usual way (z.e., not adopting the 
precise practice referred to by Tylor), we must at any 
rate suppose that he sprinkled the foundation-stones and 
the side-posts of the gates (cp Ex. 127 22 f.) with his 
children’s blood, just as Arabian husbandmen, when 
they build, are still wont to sprinkle the blood of a 
peace-offering upon the stones. 

‘That he selected his firstborn and his youngest sons 
as the sacrificial victims, is in accordance with the 
principle implied in 2 K. 327 Mic. 67.4 The only 
biblical critic who has explained the passage by folklore 
is Winckler (Gesch. 1163, n. 3); but the present article 
is independent of his.work. [Cp Ki. Adz. 136.] 

TRIC 


HIERAPOLIS (iepartoAic, 1epa modic [WH;; Str. 
629]), a city in Phrygia, mentioned incidentally in Col. 
413 along with the neighbouring Laodicea. It occupied a 
shelf, 1100 ft. above thesea, springing from the mountains 
bounding the Lykos valley on the NE. The modern 
village Pambûk Kalesi (‘cotton castle,’ from the lime 
of the springs) lies close to the site. The hot calcareous 
springs, and the chasms filled with carbonic acid gas, 
were and are still remarkable features.” The water of 
the springs falls over the cliffs, 100 ft. or more in height, 
above which the city stood, and the snowy white 
stalactites present the appearance of a frozen cascade. 
The Plutonium, a hole from which mephitic vapour 
issued, was filled up by the Christians between 19 A.D. 
(Strabo’s visit) and 380 A.D. : this appears in legend as 
the subjugation of Echidna (Snake = Satan) by the 
Apostles Philip and John. 


3. The sacrifice 
of Hiel’s 
(Jehu’s) sons. 


1 Cornhill Magazine, Feb. 1887 (quoted by Trumbull). 

2 Peters, /BL 1611 |'96); Trumbull, The Threshold Cove- 
nant, 48 (96). On p. 46 the author vaguely remarks that there 
is a ‘suggestion’ of the idea of the foundation sacrifice in the 
curse pronounced by Joshua. (See also Frazer, Journ. Phil. 
141567 ['85]). 

3 Doughty, Ar. Des.1136. 

4CpWRS, Rel, Sem.(2), 464. 

5 Strabo says (629), xaravrıexpù Aaodixetas ‘Tepa móàts, ömov 
Tà Oepud ÜõaTa Kat rò WAourdviov, dudw mapadofodroyiay teva. 
€xovra. He calls the chasms xapwvia, 579; cp Vitr. viii. 3 ro. 
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As contrasted with the Seleucid foundation of Laodicea, 
6m.,to the S., Hierapolis was the focus of Phrygian 
national feeling and religious ideas. As Ramsay points 
out, it exemplifies a phenomenon common in Asia 
Minor. The sacred cities of the early period generally 
grew up in a locality where the divine power was most 
strikingly manifested in natural phenomena. A sacred 
village (lepà kwyn) arose near the sanctuary (cp Ephesus), 
and this developed into a city of the native character, 
with the name Hieropolis. 

Wherever native feeling is strong, the form of this name is 
Hieropolis, ‘ City of the Sanctuary’; but where Hellenic feeling 
and education spreads, the Greek form Hierapolis, ‘Sacred 
City,’ is introduced. The difference in form corresponds to a 


difference in spirit. According to the former the sanctuary, 
according to the latter the city, is the leading idea. 


The great goddess of Hierapolis was the Mother Leto 
(Str. 469 f. ; see PHRYGIA). Hence the warnings 
issued in Col. 35 16 Eph. 417-19 537. The churches 
in the Lykos valley were not founded by Paul personally 
(see COLOSSE, § 2). That of Hierapolis may have been 
the creation of Epaphras (Col. 412 f.) Justinian made 
it the metropolis of a group of bishoprics. 


See Ramsay, Hrist. Geogr. of Asia Minor, 84; Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, \. chap. 3. W. Ji Wi 


HIEREEL (iependA [BA]), 1 Esd. 921=Ezra 1021, 
JEHIEL, i. 10. 


HIEREMOTH. 
I. (tepenwO [BA]), t Esd. 9 27 = Ezra 1026, JEREMOTH, 10. 
2. (tepeuwð [BA]), r Esd. 9 30= Ezra 10 29, JEREMOTH, 12. 


HIERIELUS (iezptnAoc [A], 1ezoptkAoc [B)), 
1 Esd. 927=Ezra 1026, JEHEL, i. 11. 


HIERMAS (iepma [B], -c [A]), 1 Esd. 926= Ezra 
1025, RAMIAH. 


HIERONYMUS (iepwnymoc [VA]), one of the 
commandants (e¢rparnyol) of a district in Palestine in 
the time of Judas the Maccabee (2 Macc. 122). 


HIGGAION (})°37), coupled with Selah, Ps. 915 [17], 
(wAH [BNART]). A derivation from min ‘to moan, 
muse’ (cp AV™: ‘ meditation’), is as unsatisfactory as 
the EV rendering (‘solemn sound’) of the same word 
in Ps. 923[4], for which Wellh. -Furness (‘ Psalms,’ 
SBOT) substitutes ‘with resounding chords.’ Cheyne 
(?s.@}) emends the text in both passages. 

In Ps. 923 [4], with ©, he reads 7135 nog Dipa; ‘to the 
sweetly-sounding notes of the lyre.’ ln Ps. 915 [17] (for pin 
mp) he reads 03? J037, ‘the meditation of their heart,’ and 
regards itas a marginal correction of the partly corrupt C2? PIA 


of MT in Ps.1017, which intruded into the text of another 
column of the archetype (cp a similar suggestion in Har- 
HAIAH).1 Cp SHIGGAION, SELAH, 


HIGH PLACE, asa translation of Heb. ddmah (193, 
pl. NY22).? In the literal sense ‘heights,’ only in the 


i plural and only poetical (2S. 11925; 
Te ROSEN 8 cp Ezek. 362, where however the text 
is questioned). 

The literal sense is found chiefly in certain phrases: to ride 
or stalk over the ‘heights of the earth’ (Dt. 32 13 ls. 5814 Am. 
413 Mic. 13, cp Hab. 3 19), or stand upon them (2 S. 22 34= Ps. 
18 33 [34]); ‘heights of the sea’ (mountainous waves, Job 98); 
‘cloud heights’ (Is. 1414); cp Assyrian bamāti ïa šadë, ‘ moun- 
tain heighis’ (Del. HiVB 177 4).3 

In prose (sing. and pl.)* bãmāh is always a place of 
worship. 
In this use @—which frequently transliterates (cp, eg., 


1 So far as the reading pab pan in Ps. 1017 is concerned, Gr. 
and Hal. have a claim to priority. EN pon (Hi., We., Du.) 
does injustice to the parallelism. 

2 The other words occasionally rendered in EV ‘high place’ 
(rind, E) are not used in the specific sense of ġãmāh. 

3 Other etymologies, such as that mp3 is an Indo-European 
loan-word (Bwuds; J. D. Michaelis), or that it originally meant 
not ‘height’ but ‘enclosure’ (Thenius, Böttcher), need not be 
discussed. On the origin of the word see below, § 7. 

4 Sing. 1S.9 4 1 K, 34 (Gibeon), 2 K. 23 r5 (Bethel), Is. 16 12 
Jer. 48 35 Ezek. 20 29. 
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1 §.912)—renders in Pent. orjAa,! in the Prophets generally 

Bwpoi, in the Hist. Books üm, em Aq. and 

2. As a place prob. Sym. ùyóparta, Wyd ; Vg. consistently 

of worship. excelsa ; Pesh. alawatha, ‘high places,’ some- 
times fčrakkē, ‘idol shrines.’ 

The connection of the notion ‘ place of worship’ with 
the primitive meaning ‘high place’ is well illustrated by 
1S. 910-25 ; the town (Ramah) lay on the side of the 
hill, with its spring of water at the foot of the hill below 
it, and the place of sacrifice (the ‘ high place’) above it 
on the summit.2. That mountain and hill tops were the 
common places of sacrifice we have abundant evidence 
in the OT. 

See Hos. 413 91% (cp 2S. 2416 7), Jer. 172 220 36 Ezek. 
613 2027-29 1K. 1423 2K. 164 17 10 etc.3 

In the older prophets ‘high place’ (maa) is synonymous 
with ‘holy place, sanctuary’ (wpn); see Am. 79 Is. 1612, 
also Lev. 2630 f. Such places were very numerous ; 
we know of many from the historical books, and may 
with all confidence assume that every city, town, and 
village had its own (cp 2 K. 17911 238). Some of these 
sanctuaries, like those at Bethel, Gilgal, and Beersheba, 
had a wider fame, and were frequented at festival seasons 
by worshippers from near and far. 

As a place of sacrifice,? the dma had its altar 
(Hos. 811 1018 1211[12] etc.); further, according 

to a Canaanite custom adopted by the 

ĉr FE sacred Israelites, a stone stelè aa i a 
nee: wooden post or pole(dshérdh); see Hos. 
34101 Dt. 122f. Ezek. 63-613 Lev. 26307, ; ep Philo 
Byblius, frag. 17 (ÆG 3564 B).° Often there was also 
a sacred tree, as at Gibeah where Saul sat in council 
(see SAUL) ' under the tamarisk tree in the ddmah' (1S. 
226) ;8 see also Hos. 413 Dt. 122 Jer. 220 Ezek. 613 etc.7 
At Ramah there was a hall (nzv, cp Aésxn) in which 


the sacrificial feast was held (r S. 922), and doubtless 
such an adjunct was common ; the greater sanctuaries 
may have had, like that in Jerusalem, several such 
rooms. In some places there was also an idol or idols 
(Hos. 417 84-6 105 112 132 143[4]8[9] Mic. 17 Is. 
28 18 20 Ezek. 63-6913 Lev. 2630 f.),$ such as the bull 
images of Yahwé at Bethel and Dan (1 K. 1226-30) and 
the serpent idol at Jerusalem (2 K. 184);° where this 
was the case there would necessarily be a sacellum or 
small shrine to protect the idol, which was often made 
wholly or in part of precious metals (Judg. 175, ma 
maby, cp 1S. 319); there was such a structure at Shiloh, 
in which the ark of Yahwé was kept, with a servant of 
the priest as zdituus (1S. 33), and probably at Nob 
(1 S. 21). 

It is possible that the more primitive agalmata, the 
stone stelés, obelisks, or cones, were sometimes sheltered 
by a cella with open front, as we occasionally see it upon 
Phænician coins; but of this there is no direct evidence. 1° 
Small tents or tabernacles may have been used for a 
similar purpose; David provided such a shelter for the 
ark (2S. 617 1 K. 228-30; cp Ex. 337/), and 25S. 


1 With this translation cp the inscription on the stelè of Mesha 
king of Moab, w239 nxt nan CWN). 


2 Such has been in all ages the usual situation of towns in 
Palestine ; Benz. /7A 373 ; cp WRS Rel. Sem. 157 470 fa, (2) 172 


489f. 

36n holy mountains among the Semites, and in particular 
among the Hebrews, see Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, 2231 f~, and art, ‘ Héhendienst’ in PX Z2) 
6181 4 On the subject of sacred mountains in general, Andrian, 
Heéhencultus asiatischer und europäischer Völker, '91; Beer, 
Heilige Höhen der Griechen und Rémer,'91» See also NATURE 
WorsuiP, § 4. 

4 Note the verbs p37 and upm ‘slaughter’ and ‘burn fat,’ 
as the standing description of the high-place worship, 1 K. 327 
22 43 [44] 2 K. 123 [4] 144 15 4 35 164 23 5 etc. 

5 See MASSEBAH and ASHERAH. 

6 Read apa3 BBL; MT pana; GA év Pappa. 

7 See NATURE WORSHIP. 

8 In some of these passages domestic idols may be meant ; so 
probably in Is. ec. 

9 See IDoL, § 4; and on the ephod of Gideon and Micah, and 
at Nob, see EPHOD, §§ 2, 4. 

10 See Per.-Chip. History of Art in Phanicia, 1276 f. and fig. 
199; cp Philo Bybl. fg. 17, FHG 8 564 B. 
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7 2-7 shows that at a comparatively late time there were 
those who thought that a tent was a more suitable 
dwelling for Yahwé than a house. Ezek. 1616 speaks 
of damoth (© eldwdra) made of clothing stuffs, a patch- 
work of divers colours, by which tents or canopies are 
perhaps to be understood (Targ., etc.) ; see also Hos. 
962K. 237.1 

The later Jewish distinction of public and private Jddth, 
and descriptions of them (Mish. Meg. 110; Misk. Zebachim, 


1410; Tos, Zebach. 13 11 f), are of no authority for the times 
with which we are concerned. 


All the worship of old Israel was worship at the high 
places ; to them the tithes were brought (Gen. 28 20-22 
Am, 44); at them all sacrifices, stated 
ge) and occasional, by the individual, the 
family or clan, or the larger sacral community, were 
offered (1S. 911 7; and in general Dt. 125-8 11 13 17, 
whose prohibitions are testimony to the former practice) ;? 
there transactions requiring a solemn sanction were 
ratified before God (Ex. 216 228 [7] 28[27]etc. ), and there 
councils were held (1 S. 226 @). To the high places 
the troops of dervish-like zæ? īm resorted to work up 
the prophetic ecstasy by music and whirling dances (z S. 
10510). At the great high place at Gibeon Solomon 
offered his hecatombs and practised incubation (1 K., 
33f.). Of the worship at the high places of Israel in 
the eighth-century Hosea paints for us a vivid picture ; 
the joyous gatherings on festival days—new moons, 
sabbaths, annual feasts—when the people appeared in 
gala dress (213 [15] 15[17]); the sacrifices and libations 
(94), and offerings of corn and wine and oil, of flax and 
wool, of figs and raisin-cakes, in gratitude for the fruits 
of the year (25[7]8[ro] / 12[14] 31); in times of 
scarcity the ‘cuttings in the flesh’ to move the obdurate 
god (714 ©, cp 1 K. 1828) ;4 the licentious intercourse 
of men and women, in which the priests and the conse- 
crated women (mp, religious prostitutes ; see CLEAN, 
§ 1, col. 837, IDOLATRY, § 6, SACRIFICE) set the 
example—a rite hallowed by sacrifice (413 f., cp 11; 
and see what. is narrated by a late writer of Eli's 
sons, 1 S. 222); the divination (rhabdomancy? 412). 
In similar terms Jeremiah and Ezekiel describe the 
worship of their time. 
In writers of the seventh and the sixth centuries the 
word ddmoth (always plural, even when a single holy 
5. Seventh- ie is meant)’ is used with the oS 
century ominating connotation ‘ sanctuaries of a 
Shere heathenish or idolatrous cult’; thus Jer. 
* 731 195 3235 (Melek), cp 173 (6 om.) 
Ezek. 6 3-613 Lev. 26307. The deuteronomic author 
and the subsequent editor of Kings apply the name to 
the sanctuaries of Judah outside of Jerusalem, which they 
unhistorically represent, not as holy places older than 
the temple of Solomon, but as originating in the apostasy 
of Rehoboam’s time (1 K. 1422-24 2K. 235, cp 8/-), 
and as having been, after their destruction by Hezekiah, 
rebuilt by Manasseh (2 K. 213) ; also to the shrines of 
other gods in Jerusalem (2 K. 238) or its vicinity (1 K. 
ll7 2 K. 2313, on the Mt. of Olives); and particularly 
to the holy places of the northern kingdom (on which 
more fully below, § 4). In the same way mnaa ‘372, 
‘high-place priests,’ is an opprobrious title for the priests 
of the cities of Judah (in distinction from the priesthood 
of Jerusalem ; 2 K. 239, cp 8=Levites Dt. 186), who 
are also called pnp}, ‘pagan priests’ (2 K. 235; see 


CHEMARIM), and for the priests of Israel, whose illegiti- 


1 Notealsothe names Oholah and Oholibah, Ezek. 23 4 7, and 
Oholibamah, Gen. 362. Tents were used not only as portable 
sanctuaries in camps (e.g., by the Carthaginians, Diod. Sic. 
206s), but also, in certain cults, even in temples (¢.g., of Beltis 
at Harran, En-Nedim in Chwolsohn, Saéver, 2 33), and in some 
mysteries (Manry, Religions de la Grèce, 3494) ; cp also the 
vaos Gevyopopovjevos, Philo Bybl. FHG 3 567 A. 

2 See further SACRIFICE, and TITHE. 

3 See PROPHET. 

4 See CUTTINGS IN THE FLEsH, § 1. 

5 Exceptions 2 K. 2315 Ezek. 20 29. 

6 It is noteworthy that the word does not occur in Dt. 
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macy is emphasized (1 K. 12 32 18233 2 K. 2820), as 
well as for the priests of the heathen colonists of Samaria 
(2. 1732). In this period the stigma of heathenism thus 
everywhere attaches to the word. 

In several places (none earlier than the end of the 
7th cent.) we read of a moa ma (sing.,! plur. mo aa) 

—i.é., a temple of an idolatrous cult ; 
6. The bamoth- thus, 2 K.1729 32, the old temples of 
the Samaritans, in which the alien 
colonists set up their images and worshipped Yahwé 
after their fashion; 1 K. 1231, the temples which 
Jeroboam I. built in rivalry to the temple of Yahwé at 
Jerusalem ; further, 1 K. 1332 2 K. 23109. 

In other cases nin alone (always plur.) seems to be used in 
the same sense ; note the verbs 93, ‘build’ (1 K. 1423 2K.179 
213 Jer. 73x 195 3235), and yn), ‘pull down, demolish’ (2 K. 
23815, cp Ezek. 16 39),2 though by themselves these verbs do 
not necessarily imply an edifice, being used, e.g., of an altar. 

In the passages just cited the word éddh has lost the 
physical meaning ‘high place’ altogether ; the ddmdth 
spoken of were in the cities of Israel and Judah (2 K. 
179 2315), in one of the gates of Jerusalem (2 K. 288), 
in its streets or open places (Ezek. 16 24 f. 31 39, where 
man [|| 23] is equivalent to son, if indeed the text should 
not be so emended);% the ¿mòth of the Melek cult 
were in the valley of Hinnom (Jer. 731 etc.); see 
MOLECH. We often read of ddmdth on hills (e.g., Ezek. 
63 1 K. 117), and under green trees (e.g., 1 K. 1423); 
observe also that the sacrifices are always said to be 
offered maa (iz or at the bdmdth), never by (on), and 
contrast Is. 1612. It has been thought that the ddmdth 
in valleys, cities, etc., were artificial mounds, taking the 
place of the natural ‘high places,’ the summits of hills 
and mountains, such as are found among various 
peoples.+ This is in itself possible enongh ; but evidence 
of it is lacking in the OT; even in Ezek. 16 24 f. 31 39 
it is doubtful whether this is the prophet’s meaning. 

The history of the high places is the history of the 
old religion of Israel. Here we have only to do with 
the attitude to them assumed by 
the religious leaders and reformers.5 
Most of the high places were doubtless 
old Canaanite holy places which the Israelites, as they 
gradually got possession of the land, made their own 
(see Dt. 122 f. 2K.17 11 ete.) ; the legends in Genesis 
which tell of the founding of the altars of the more 
famous sanctuaries by the forefathers, Jacob-Israel and 
Abraham, often in connection with a theophany or other 
manifestation of Yahwe’s presence at the spot, are at 
once arecognition that these holy places were older than 
the Israelite invasion of Palestine and a legitimation of 
them as altars of Yahwé; the name édmdh itself was 
probably borrowed from the Canaanites. There can be 
little doubt that the cultus at the high places was in the 
main learned by the Israelites from the older occupants 
together with the agriculture with which it was so closely 
interwoven (cp ISRAEL, § 26/7). Not only were the 
rites the same as those with which the Canaanites 
worshipped their baals, but it is probable that at 
the beginning the worship was actually addressed to 
the baals, the givers of the frnits of the soil (cp BAAL, 
§5/-). 

KA when Canaan had become completely the land 
of Israel, and thus Yahwe, Israel's God, whose old 
seats were in the distant south, became the God of 


temples. 


7. History: pre- 
deuteronomic. 


1 Never 72 m3; cp noa mi, Mesha 7. 27 (Is. 152), 2. 
pr. loc. 

2 Oftener the more general words qpwm mwy nws(Niph.), 
sux. In 2 K. 2315 the text is in disorder; Ay did not origin- 
ally refer to the 753. 

3 [33, vy. 24 31 39t EV, ‘eminent place,’ the mound upon 
which stands the altar (Bertholet, etc.), or a cupola or ‘vaulted 
chamber’ (RVmg.) for heathen worship (Davidson). AV™g.’s 
rendering after Vg. and @BAQr, etc., is needless. ] 

4 [See Gesenius, Preface to Gramberg, Religtons-ideen des 
AT 1 pp. xix-xxi.] 

5 See also HEXATEUCH, § 14% 
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the land, the cultus was addressed to him;! but 
as its character was not changed, the consequence was 
that Yahweé was worshipped as a baal. It is thus easy 
to understand how, to a prophet like Hosea, the religion 
of his countrymen should seem to be unmixed Canaanite 
heathenism (25 [7] cp 8 [10] 12 [x4] f. 16 [18] £ 131 
etc.), and how, from the same point of view, the religious 
reformers of the seventh century should demand the 
abolition of the high places as the first step to restoring 
the true religion of Yahwt. 

From the standpoint of Dt. and the deuteronomistic 
historians, the high places were legitimate places of 
sacrifice until the building of the temple at Jerusalem 
(1K. 32); after that they were forbidden.? The history, 
however, shows that they continued to be not only the 
actual, but also the acknowledged sanctuaries of Judah 
as well as Israel down to the seventh century. The 
building of the temple in Jerusalem had neither the 
purpose nor the effect of supplanting them. ‘The author 
of K1NGs (who reckons it a heinous fault) records of all 
the kings of Judah from Solomon to Hezekiah that they 
did not do away with the high places. The oldest collec- 
tions of laws, in Ex. 8424-26, assume the existence of these 
local sanctuaries; Ex. 2024-26 formally legitimates their 
altars. The prophets of the ninth century contend 
(against the foreign religion introduced by Ahab) for the 
worship of Yahwé alone in Israel; to Elijah the destruc- 
tion of the altars of Yahwé (high places) is a token 
of complete apostasy (1 K. 19 10-14); he himself repairs 
the fallen altars on the sacred mountain Carmel (1830). 
Amos and Hosea assail the cultus at the high places as 
corrupt and heathenish, like the whole religion of their 
contemporaries ; but it is the character of the worship 
and the worshippers, not the place, that they condemn; 
the worship in Jerusalem pleases the prophets no better 
(Is. 1 10 J; cp287/., which is at least applied to Judah). 
Hezekiah is said to have removed the high places (2K. 
18422 213);*% but it is hardly probable (see HEZEKIAH, 
§ 1) that the king’s reforms went beyond an attempt to 
suppress the idolatry against which Isaiah so incessantly 
inveighed ;4 the mention of the high places is from the 
hand of the deuteronomic author, who thus conforms 
the account of Hezekiah’s good work to that of Josiah 
(2 K. 23) and to the denteronomic law. Certainly 
the high places were in their full glory in the reigns of 
Hezekiah’s successors Manasseh and Amon. 

One of the chief aims of Denteronomy is to restrict the 
worship of Yahwé to the temple in Jerusalem. All other 
places of sacrifice—which are signifi- 
cantly described as the places where 
the Canaanites worshipped their gods 
—are to be razed; no similar cult is 
to be offered to Yahwé (122-8 and many other places).® 
Within the limits of his little kingdom Josiah (621) 
carried out the prescriptions of the new law-book. 

We are told that he also destroyed the high places at Bethel 


and in the other cities of Samaria (2 K. 231519). In the weak- 
ness of the moribund Assyrian empire such an action i 


conceivable (cp 2 K. 2329/7. ); but the author of 2 K.23 15-20 is 
hardly a competent witness. 


That the people of the Judæan cities and villages saw 
unmoved the altars at which their forefathers had 
worshipped Yahwe for centuries torn down, the venerated 


8. Deuteronomy 
and Josiah’s 
reforms. 


1 Stade’s view, that the high places were ancestral tombs, and 
that the cult which was supplanted by that of the nationa! god 
Yahwè was that of a tribal hero (GV7. 1449 7), is perhaps true 
of some of them ; there is no reason to believe that this was the 
universal development. 

2 For the Jewish attempts to reconcile this theory and the 
practice of the times of the Judges, Samuel, and David, with the 
existence of the tabernacle of P, see Mish. Zébachim, 144 f7., 
Tos, Zčbāchīm, 13; further, the numerous passages from the 
Talmuds and Jewish commentators collected by Ugolino in his 
Thesaurus, 10559 7- 

3 According to Chron.,—in conflict with its sources,—other 
good kings had done the same before (2 Ch.14 3 [2], Asa, cp 1517; 
176, Jehoshaphat). 

4 See the notice in 2K.1844, and cp NEHUSHTAN and 
IDOLATRY, § 9 

5 See DEUTERONOMY, § 13. 
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symbols of the deity destroyed, the holy places profaned, 
the priests forcibly removed to Jerusalem—their whole 
religion plucked up by the roots—is not to be imagined ; 
their temper may be guessed from the reception which 
one preacher of the new model met in his native town 
of Anathoth (Jer.11). When, in 608, Josiah fell in 
battle against Pharaoh Necho, a swift and sweeping 
reaction set in. Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zephaniah, as 
well as the author of Kings, give abundant evidence 
that the old cults flourished in full vigour down to the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586 (cp ISRAEL, § 36 /). 

It is commonly believed that the Exile accomplished 
what the covenant and the reforms of Josiah had failed 
permanently to achieve. 

The population of Judah, it is assumed, was carried away to 
Babylonia; and when after fifty years a new generation 

9. The Exile returned to Palestine, they had no motive 


for restoring the old local cults whose con- 
and the tinnity had thus been so long interrupted. 
. Restoration. 


Moreover, those who came back were men 

of anew mind ; the propensity to polytheism, 
idolatry, and a superstitious and sensuous worship had been 
eradicated ; the one great end of the returning exiles was to re- 
establish the pure religion of Yahwé on the basis of the 
deuteronomic law. 

This representation of the effect of the catastrophe of 
586 rests upon conceptions of the character of both the 
‘Exile’ and the restoration which are demonstrably 
erroneous (cp ISRAEL, § 41 #). Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
are our witnesses that the deportation of 597 wrought no 
amendment either in those who were carried away or in 
those who were left behind ; from Jer. 44 we see that the 
events of the disastrous year 586, so far from making 
the people throw away their idols, led directly to a 
revival of foreign cults. The Jews who were left in the 
land—and they were the greater part of the old popula- 
tion of Judah—certainly continued to worship Yahwe 
after the manner of their fathers; and that they paid 
small respect to the deuteronomic laws is shown by the 
attitude which, at a later time, the representatives of the 
golih take towards this ‘am hd-dres. Evidence of the 
survival or revival in the Persian period of the cults which 
were put under the ban of Deuteronomy is perhaps to be 
found in Is. 573 7 651-7 66 17 f. 279, cpalso the glosses 
in 178.1 So far was the dogma that sacrifice could be 
offered to Yahwe only in one place from being universally 
acknowledged after the Exile, that in the second century 
B.C. a temple after the model of that in Jerusalem [so 
far as the internal arrangements were concerned] was 
erected by the Egyptian Jews at Leontopolis, with a 
priesthood of unimpeachable legitimacy. In the 
petition which Onias addresses to Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
for permission to build this temple (Jos. Axé. xiii. 3 1, 
§ 65 7-), one of the reasons urged is that the Egyptian 
Jews—like those in Ccelesyria and Phcenicia—have 
many temples (lepd; cp also Jos. Anz. xiii. 23) not of 
the proper type, and on this account are at variance 
with one another, as the Egyptians also areon account 
of the multitude of their temples and differences in 
their cultus ; he asks, therefore, to be allowed to build a 
temple after the pattern of that in Jerusalem, that the 
Jews in Egypt may be united by having one common 
place of worship. This testimony is none the less 
remarkable if the letter of Onias was composed by 
Josephus himself, or by a preceding historian. In 
view of all these things, we may well hesitate to believe 
that the old high places of Judah disappeared for ever 
with the Exile. The process was probably gradual, 


1 [See Che. /utr. Is. 316 n. 3. Smend’s interpretation of Is. 
279 (heathen altars tolerated, out of necessity, by the Jews in 
the land sacred to Yahwé) is hardly probable—Ep.] in Is. 57 
etc., Duhm and Che. find utterances of Jewish orthodox zeal 
against the Samaritans and those Jews who sympathised with 
them. It is questionable whether the application of these 
passages should be restricted to the Samaritans. 

2 Meénachoth, 1098; cp Is. 1918 4% See Schür. GIV 2544- 
456; Willrich, Juden und Griechen, u.s.w., 126 ff. ; Büchler, 
Tobiaden und Oniaden, 239 ff Even in the Mishna the 
validity of the sacrifices offered in the temple of Onias is 
somewhat grudgingly acknowledged (Méndchdth, 13 x0). 
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and is hidden from us in the obscurity which hangs 
over the centuries of the Persian and Greek period. 
Spencer, De legibus ritualibus, 223, § y f; Blasius 
Ugolinus in his Thesaurus, 10559 7% (De E-xcelsis; cases of 
" apparent violation of the deuteronomic law 
10. Literature. of the single altar, with Jewish comment 
on the same); Baudissin, ‘ Héhendienst,’ 
PRE) 6181-193 (literature, 193); Scholz, Gétzendienst und 
Zauberivesen, 120 f7.; We. Prol.(4) 17 F., Stade, GVI 1446 Ø ; 
Piepenbring, ‘ Histoire des lieux de culte et du sacerdoce en 
Israel,’ Kev. @ Hist. des Rel. 241-60, 133-186 (’91); Hoo- 
nacker, Le lieu du culte dans la législation rituelle des Hebreux 
(94); Nowack, HA 277.3 v. Gall, Altisraelitische Kultstétte 
(98). See also, on the critical questions, the literature under the 
articles on the books of the Hexateuch. G. EM 
HIGH PRIEST (5'730 }1301), Lev. 21:0 ete. See 
PRIEST. 


HILEN (JPM), 1 Ch. 658[43]. See Hoon, r. 


HILKIAH (3779, mpbn [so in nos. 4-7], ‘ Yahwé 
is my portion’; cp HELKAI; yeAk[e]iac [BAL]). Cp 
CHELCIAS, Sus. 22963; Bar. 117. 

1. The chief priest under Josiah, mentioned in con- 
nection with the repairs of the temple and with the 
event which made the king a definite adherent of 
purified Yahwism (2 K. 224 7). That Hilkiah ‘ forged’ 
the book which he stated (v. 8) that he had ‘found’ 
is an impossible theory (WRS O7/C 363). What 
led Hilkiah to say that he had ‘found the book of 
direction’ (EV ‘the book of the law’) is not recorded. 
He may merely have meant ‘Here is the best and 
fullest law-book, about which thou hast been asking.’ 
*nxsp need not mean ‘I have found for the first time.’ 
It is possible that the seeming connection of the ‘ find- 
ing’ of the law-book with the arrangement about the 
temple-money may be simply due to the combination 
of two separate reports. At any rate, Shaphan, not 
Hilkiah, must have begun the conversation on the 
law-book. ‘In the house of Yahwè’ probably means 
‘in the temple library.’ See JOSIAH, § 1. 

2. Father of Exv1Akim, 1 [¢.v.] (2K.1818: xad. [Aj om. L 
in this verse], 26, 37, oS ; Is. 22 20 36 322). 

3. Father of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 11). 

4. In the Levitical genealogy of ETHAN [g.v., 3] (x Ch. 
645[30]; yeAxeov [A], xeAxca [L], om. B). 

5. b. Hosah, a Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 26115; xeAxecas [A], 


om. B). See GENEALOGIES i., § 7 (il. æ). 
6. Father of GEMARIAH, 2 (Jer. 29 [6 36] 3). 


7. A priest, temp. Ezra; Neh. 84 (eàxera [B], xeAn[e]ea [NA]), 
127 (Xc-a mg. sup., om. BN*A) 21 (om. BN*A, eAxca [NC-2 mg. inf.]) ; 
in 1 Esd. 943, Ezecias, RV Ezexias (e¢extas [BA]). 

To Staal OF 


HILL, HILL-COUNTRY. See Mount; cp GIBEAH. 


HILLEL Gon, a well-known Jewish name in Rab- 
binical times), father of ABDON (ii., 1) the judge, a 
native of PIRATHON (g.v. 1), Judg. 121315 (eAAHA [B], 
eAAHy [B*¥id- in v. 15], ceAAHM [A, c precedes], 
€AAHM [L]). 

GA, and GL if correct, point to some form like pbm, 1 Ch. 
735 (cp HELEM). 

HIN (D, on etym. cp ZDMG, 46114), Ex. 2940 
etc. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


HIND (TON, NO'N), Gen. 4921 etc. See HART. 


HINNOM, VALLEY OF (Dan 3) or Valley of the 
son (also, children) of Hinnom (037 [2na [N]°3), 
also called simply The Valley (Jer. 223 
a 4o [so too Ass. Mos. 1010], cp 2 Ch. 
269 Neh. 21315 313 ‘the valley gate’), one of the 
valleys round about Jerusalem. 

(a) Vss. pápayé [viod] evvou [BRAQL]) (cox-)vallisennom[Veg.]. 
The shorter designation DÌ" %3 is found only in Josh. 158d 
18 164 Neh. 1130 (om. BNA), in Josh. Zc. vv. 82 164, the longer 
and usual form is used. BAL reads ¢. [vioù] evrop, but ¢. 
[viod] orou [B in 158] rovvau [B in 1816]. (4) fl is transliter- 


ated in 2 Ch. 28 3(yatBevOop [PB], ynBeevvon [A], dapayy: Bevevvon 
[L], vallis Benennom [Vg.]), 2Ch. 336 (yn Beevvou’ [A], yn 
Bevevvop [L] and ye Bave evvou [B]). G®’s rendering points to 


p33 *32 7°42, ‘Valley of the sons of Hinnom,’ which is found once 
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in the MT, 2 K.2310(Ketib), The Keré and Vss. ($. viod evvap 
[BL], $. vi. evvopop’ [A]) read V2 Cp also Josh. 18 16a v. 
filiorum ennom (Vg.). (c) For dapayé, vary occurs in Josh. 
18 r64 (BAL), and also evo [L], and the transliterated yat 74. 
168 (yarevvalu] [BL] y. ovvou [A]). In Jer. 196 x'g is repre- 
sented by woAvdvéptov. 

Böttcher, Graf, and Ges.-Buhl derive pya from Ar. 
hanna, ‘to sigh, whimper’; but the word is much 
more probably an unmeaning fragment of a 
name. The true name was hardly that of 
a person (so Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 172), for in Jer. 
732 196 the name is altered to ‘valley of slaughter’; 
originally therefore it had some agreeable sense. Con- 
sidering the use made of the valley we may further 
assume that the true name had a religious reference, and 
may with some probability emend ovja into joys73, 
‘pleasant son’ (Che.), and suppose that a syncretistic 
worship of Tammuz and Melech (see MOLECH) was 
practised in the valley. ‘This helps us to understand 
the horror felt by Ezekiel (if the view of GOG and 
MAGOG is correct) at the worship of ' Tammiuz-Lord.’ 

The first occurence of gé Ainném (?) is probably in Is. 
225 (cpv. 1}, where no less a writer than Isaiah has 
been thought to mention it. The 
occurence, it is true, is gained by 
emending the text; but a parallel emendation is called 
for in Zech, 145 (see VISION, VALLEY OF}. The most 
notable reference, however, is in 2 K. 2310, where we 
read that Josiah ‘defiled the Topheth which is in the 
valley of the sons of Hinnom’ (see above, § 14), ‘ that 
no man might make his son or his daughter to pass 
through the fire to Molech’; so that, if Ben Naaman 
was the name of the divinity originally worshipped in 
the ‘valley,’ the awful Molech (or rather Melech) had 
acquired a precedence over Ben Naaman. Probably 
too, as Geiger suggested,! the phrase ‘the graves of the 
common people’ (v. 6) should rather be ‘the graves of 
ben-hinnom’? (ben xa'aman?). The text, thus cor- 
rected, shows that the burying-place of Jex-hinnom was 
at any rate near the gorge of KIDRON (g.v.). It was 
in this valley, according to the Chronicler, that Ahaz 
and Manasseh sacrificed their sons (2 Ch. 283 336). 
Jeremiah (731) speaks of the ‘high places of the 
Topheth, which is in the valley of ben-Himmon (?)’ ; 
in the || passage (8235) he calls them ‘the high places 
of Baal.’ The abominations there practised were the 
cause of the change of name announced by the prophet 
(Jer. 732 196). See further EscHATOLOGY, §§ 10 7% 
63 (3) 70 (iil. £) 8r (3, it.) ; TOPHET. 

Opinions differ as to the site of this valley. The 
question is complicated, and it is not easy to decide 

a dentin: it with confidence. ‘Whatever view is 

Gabion taken of the position of the valley of 

* Hinnom, all writers concur in its extend- 
ing to the junction of the three valleys of Jerusalem 
below Siloam—z.e., there must be one spot below 
Siloam which all agree in making a portion of the 
valley of Hinnom’ (Warren). The point on which 
geographers are divided is whether the valley is the 
Wady er-Rababi (the west and south valley), the 
Tyropæon (the centre valley), or the Kidron (east 
valley). The first view is supported by Robinson, 
Stanley, Barclay, Beed.-Socin, and Buhl; the second by 
Robertson Smith (Zxc. Brit.), ‘Jerusalem’; ep RS), 
372), Sayce (PEFO, ’83, p. 213), and Birch (PEFOQ, 
'78, pP- 179f.); the third by Sir C. Warren 3 (Recovery 
of Jerus., 307; Hasting's DB 2387). Cp JERUSALEM, 
§ 10 f 

Let us collect some of the data. 1. According to P 
the Valley entered into the boundary of Judah and 
Benjamin (see Josh. 158 1816), and so much at least is 


2. Origin. 


3. References. 


1 Jüd. Zt. 2259; there are traces of the reading in Tg. 

2 For the inappropriate pya 39 the Chronicler (2 Ch. 344) 
substitutes bad Dna. 

3 Eus. OS 300 12, identifies the pápayé evvop with the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat; cp Jer., OS 128 10. 
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clear, that the border-line runs through NEPHTOAH, the 
Mount (a37), the Valley of Hinnom, En-Rogel, and 
En-shemesh. 

In describing the border of Judah from E. to W. (Josh. 158) 
‘the Mount’ is spoken of as ‘ before O3p°5 ) the valley of Hinnom 
westward’ and ‘at the end of the plain of Ronen (7.v.) north- 
ward.’ Similarly in 18 16, which proceeds in the reverse direction, 
‘the Mount’ is still ‘before’ the valley but is mentioned first. 
It would seem that either (a) ssp-by does zot (exceptionally, see 
CHERITH, col. 740, n. 3) mean the east, or (6) the words defining 
the position of ‘the Mount’ are an inaccurate gloss, 


2. In Jer. 192 the gë den-Hinnom is said to be ‘by 
the entry of the gate HARSITH’ (Harsuth?). Wherever 
this gate was, its name does not mean ‘east.’ If it is 
the same as the ‘ Dung-gate’ (monn may even be a 
corruption of mawn, see Neh. 313), it was at the end of 
the Tyropccon valley. 

3. We have also to note what is said of the position 
of the ‘Valley Gate’ (rebuilt by Uzziah: 2 Ch. 269 
ywrray [B3 ms], ridnv ywvias Tis pap. [B*A], T. ayya 
[L]). It faced the ‘ Dragon Well’ (Neh. 213; perhaps 
IEN-ROGEL [g.v.], see also DRAGON, 4 [g]), and was 
distant a thousand cubits from the ‘ Dung-gate’ (Neh. 
313; TvAnv rns pap. [BA], m. yati [L]), beyond which 
came the ' Fountain Gate,’ and the ‘ King’s Pool.’ 

Of discussions on the site of the Valley of Hinnom we may 
mention Sir C. W. Wilson’s in Smith’s D&() (93) and Sir C. 
Warren’s in Hastings’ DB ('99) At present the majority of 
scholars adhere to the view expressed by the former, that the 
true Valley of Hinnom is the Wādy er-Rababi; but cp JERU- 
SALEM, col. 2423. T. K. C.—S. A. C. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS (nina, OHpia [BNA], KTHNH 
{Aq., Theod.]; see BEHEMOTH, § 1), Job4051, RV™S- 
Ten verses (vv. 15-24) or distichs are devoted in Job 40 
to a description of an animal which is most probably 
the hippopotamus (Æ. amphibius), though there are 
elements in the description which appear to some to 
require a mythological explanation (see BEHEMOTH, 
§ 3). Sa'adya, it is true, the only old interpreter 
who ventures on an identification, renders Behemoth 
by the Arabic word for rhinoceros, and Schultens, 
unmoved by the arguments of Bochart, identifies 
it with the elephant. Most commentators, how 
ever, since Gesenius, have taken the side of Bochart, 
who has, as they believe, clearly shown (1} that the 
animal is described as amphibious, (2) that the juxta- 
position of Behemoth and leviathan here accords with 
the close association of the hippopotamus with the 
crocodile in ancient writers (e.g., Herod. 269-71, Diod. 
13s, Plin. ÆN 825 288) as chief among the tenants of 
the Nile, and (3) that the description, apart from one 
or two difficult clauses, exactly snits the hippopotamus. 
Some commentators (e.g., Del.) would also find the 
Behemoth or hippopotamus in Is. 306; but this is not a 
probable view (see BEHEMOTH, § 1). 

We now turn to the details of the description. 
and 20, 

‘He eateth grass like the ox’ . 


‘Surely the mountains bring him forth food ; 
Where all the beasts of the field do play,’ 


refer to the fact that the hippopotamus is graminivorous, and 
inoffensive towards other animals. In wz. 16-18 we have a 
powerful picture of his muscular strength, on the ground of 
which he is to he regarded as among the most ‘wonderful of 
God's creatures (v. 19a)! Verse 19 is difficult, but (unless 
we emend the text [see REHEMOTH, vol. i. col. 527, sziddle]) 
must allude to the animal's tusks, with which he shears his 
vegetable food : 
‘(God) who made him so that he should apply his sword’ 

(so Di.). 

Verses 21 f. describe his favourite haunts, and 7. 23 refers to 
the most wonderful fact of all—that the animal is equally at 
home on land or water; it is puzzling, however, to find the 
Jaa mentioned.2 Verse 24 is generally taken interrogatively ; 

ut Di., referring to the fact that the Nuhians of the present 
day openly attack the hippopotamus with harpoons, understands 
an actual description. 


Verses 156 


ee ae 
1 [Verse 17 should probably run, ‘ He cleaves marsh plants as 
with a chisel (3sm ayy22 po); the sinews of his neck (97y) 


are knit together.—T. K. C.] , 
2 Di. and Dn. think that ‘Jordan’ may be used as a kind of 
appellative. [For a critical emendation of the text see JORDAN, 


§ 2 (3).] 
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‘They take him though he be on the watch 
(literally ‘in his own sight’), 
And pierce through his nose with snares’ 
(probably ropes with harpoons attached). 


This is a more natural rendering of the Hebrew, though it is 
doubtful if it suits the context so well. Bu. renders an emended 
text 

f Who will seize him by the teeth, 
And pierce his nose with a snare?1 


The chief question that arises in connection with this 
animal (Hippopotamus amphibius) is whether it ever 
lived in Palestine, or whether its fame had spread to the 
poet from Egypt. At the present time the river-swine 
(as the ancient Egyptians called them) do not extend 
north of Dongola, between the second and the third 
cataracts, and even there they are rare; but both the 
frescoes and writings of the Egyptians and the fossil 
remains found in the Delta of the Nile show that in 
former times it inhabited Lower Egypt and was har- 
pooned by the inhabitants. During the Pleistocene and 
Pliocene epochs an animal specifically indistinguishable 
from the hippopotamus was widely spread over southern 
and middle Europe, extending even into England, so that 
although at present there is no distinct evidence of its 
existing in the Jordan it is possible that it may formerly 
have done so. 


The animals are exclusively fluviatile, and can remain under 
water for considerable periods—as much as ten minutes. They 
are fond of frequenting the reed-covered margins of the rivers, 
piercing tunnel-shaped paths in the closely-matted vegetation 
on the banks. They are herbivorous. (See, further, BEHE- 
MOTH, §§ 1 3.) 

[There may be a safer reference té the hippopotamus in Ps. 
8014(13), where the reading varied between ayp and -yp 
(7.e., ‘from the forest’ and ‘from the River’); see Ginsb. /xtrod. 
to the Mas.-crit. ed. of the Heb. Bible, 338. The latter 
reading was the more popular one in Palestine in pre-Roman 
times; the swine of the River would naturally be the hippo- 
potamus. Cp Swine.) Ne Ac Beas: 


HIRAH (NVH, ‘noble’? cp Palm. YM), an Adul- 


lamite, a friend of Judah (Gen. 38112: [e]ipac 
[ADEL)]). 


HIRAM (DYM, perhaps an abbreviation of DYNN, 
AHIRAM ; cp HIEL; Phoen. DW; y[elipam [BNAL]). 

1. Hiram 1., king of Tyre, famous for the help he 
rendered Solomon in the building of the temple, and 
in the manning of his ‘ Tarshish-fleet’ (1 K. 51 [1s] 7 
926 f. ; see OPHIR, § 1), in return for which Solomon 
gave him twenty cities in the land of Galilee (1 K. 911 Æ; 
see CABUL). The later tradition that the friendship 
between the two was strengthened by Solomon's 
marriage with a daughter of Hiram (Tatian, Cont. 
Grec., § 37) may rest upon 1K. 111 Ps. 45 12[13]. 
David, soon after occupying Jerusalem, is said to have 
received cedar-wood and workmen from Hiram to help 
him in his building operations (2S. 511, cp 1 K. 51 [rs]}; 
but Hiram was also a contemporary of Solomon's. 
Unless, therefore, we assume that the event referred to 
in 2S. relates to the last part of David's reign, we 
meet with a serious chronological difficulty. Hence some 
conjecture that the length of Hiram’s reign (969-936 
B.C., based upon Jos. c. AZ. 118) is inexact, or that it 
was Hiram’s father, Abiba‘al, who really helped David 
(cp Kittel, Wist. 2 157 n.).2 More probably Hiram's 
kindly offices towards Solomon have been anticipated.’ 
Hiram’s reputed tomb (abr Hirdm [Hairan)) is still 
pointed out to the E. of Tyre; the date is unknown 
(cp Bzed. (9), 296) ; see APOCRYPHA, § 14 ; CHRONICLES, 
Sits Do Sy S: A: C. 

2. The artificer sent by Hiram, king of Tyre (1K. 
7134045 2 Ch. 213[12]/ 41116). A man of mixed 
race, it would appear, though 1K. /.c. leaves it open 


1l Reading ywa xin yw) and yay. Another suggestion is to read 
7383, ‘hook’ (cp Am. 42) for VI°Y3. 
2 For other conjectures cp Ew. Hist. 3 226. 


3 Similarly the author of 1S. 1447 /% ascribes to Saul deeds 
which really belong to David; cp SAUL, § 3. 
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to the reader to suppose that his father, as well as 
his mother, may have been Israelitish.1 His name is 
variously given in Kings and Chronicles. In 2Ch. 
213[12] (not 411), according to the common view (see 
Bertheau}, the word ax, ‘my father’ (ròv raîôd pov? 
(Bab mg. AbL]) and 416 van, ‘his (ż.e., the king’s) father ’ 
[6 [kal] aviveyxev ; see note) is appended to Huram. 
Giesebrecht (ZA TW 1 239 7), indeed, has argued ably 
for the view that Huram-abi or Hiram-abi (‘ Hiram is 
my father’) was the real name of the artificer sent from 
Tyre (vax in 2 Ch. 416 being supposed to be an error). 
So, too, Stade (Gesch. 1330, n. 2), whilst Kamphausen 
(Kau. 47S) thinks that Huram-abiw® may have been 
the original form of the name, shortened in our text of 
Kings and of 2Ch. 411 into Hiram or Huram, and in 
our text of 2Ch. 213 [r2] into Huram-abi. These 
scholars, however, seem too ready to trust the Chronicler 
in this point; neither form of the solution proposed 
seems plausible. 

We are bound to consider in the first instance whether 
some error, either of the Chronicler or of the scribe,4 
may not be at the root of the strange name or reading 
Huram-abi. Jt appears certain that either the name 
of the artificer was precisely that of the Tyrian king 
(for which ancient parallels might be adduced), or that 
it was near enough to Hiram to be assimilated to this 
name through corruption. It might, eg., be (1) 
AHOLIAB [g.v. ], a name which has analogies in Phoe- 
nician (sya$ax, Sp ‘x), and S. Arabian (eae snip x), 
and is given by P to the colleague of the artificer, 
Bezaleel, or (2) Huram (with a 3 for +); one remembers 
that Bezaleel in P is called ben Uri, ben Hur.® 


The more common form of the name is DYH (cp @ above) 
found in 28.511 1K.51 7 [15] 911 7.27 101122, and 
Kt. in 1 Ch.141 2Ch.910, for(1); for (2)in 1K. 713 406 45. 
A variant is DPH (EV Hovram, cp 5ND and 2X15) used of 
no. rin2Ch, 23 [2] 11 [10] 4 82 18 921, and Kr. in 1 Ch. 141 2Ch, 
818 910; also of no. 2 in 2Ch.411@6 and 114 [Kr.]. On 2Ch. 
213[12]516, see above. Finally, the rare form pħìyn is met 
with in 1 K. 510 18 [24 32] referring to no. 1, and in 1 K. 7 40a for 
no. 2. This form agrees with the Ass. £z7wsmeu, the eipwmos, 
iépwpos of Jos. (the last form used to represent no. 2), and the 
cipwuos of Herod. 798. Thus the names of the two Hirams 
present identical variations. Kittel on 1 Ch. 141 suggests that 


the original form may have been Huram (073), which passed suc- 
cessively into DIWM7 and ON (on this phonetic change see 
Barth, VB, p. xxix); hence, from a combination of these two 
forms, arose DYH. TEKE C =S A C 


HIRCANUS (ypkanoc [VA]) 2 Macc. 311, RV 
HYRCANUS [¢.v., 2]. 


HIRE, HIRELING (72%) Gen. 318, (WY) Job 7:. 
See SLAVERY. 


HIROM (DVN) 1 K. 740 EV™- ; EV HIRAM (g. V., 2). 


1l 1 K. makes his mother of the tribe of Naphtali ; 2 Ch., of 
that of Dan. To the latter belonged Aholiab. 

2 This early reading found favour with the correctors of @B 
and with one corrector of @A who may possibly have been the 
original scribe himself. Swete gives Ab (A*?). The reading 
seems to be a guess, corresponding to the guess DRIM presup- 
posed by ® in 4 16 (see next note but one). i 

3 The name extas, which the artificer bears in Josephus, 
Hypomnesticum, 63, is only a corruption of Bras (= 4). 

4 Two views seem possible. (1) The Chronicler may have 
misread DYP `N (‘the fleet of Hiram ')in 1 K. 1011, DYTIN, 
as if a person called Abi-Huram were the leader of ‘ Hiram’s 
servants,’ and changed the relative position of Abi and Hiram 
or Huram to prevent the mistranslation ‘ father of (king) Hiram’ ; 
see Che. Exp. T9 471 [July, '98]). (2) For ax and vax we may 
read ‘329, ‘my servant,’ yay, ‘his servant’; cp readings of 
6 in 2 Ch. 213[12]. But this seems too simple an expedient. 

5 Josephus names the craftsman’s father Uri(os) or Uri(as); 
marpos 5¢ Ovprov, he says (Azz. viii.3 4). Does he think of 
Bezaleel’s father? P 

6 According to Ginsb. some MSS in 411@ and 818 have 


t. 
7 Cp the form covpwy, Eupol. ap. Eus., Pr. Ev. 9 34 2. 
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Beginnings (§ 1). 

First History: J (§ 2). 
Recensions (3 3). 

Second History : E (§ 4). 
History of Kindgoms (§ 5). 
Influence of Prophets (§ 6). 
Deuteronomistic School (§ 7). 


The aim of the present article is to sketch the 
development of Israelitish and Jewish historiography 
from its beginnings down to the second century of our 
era. For fuller information about particular books the 
reader is referred to the pertinent articles. 

The making of history precedes the writing of history, 
and it is often found that the impulse to write history is 
first given by some great achievement 


1. Beginnings which exalts the self-consciousness of a 


Saad people and awakens the sense of the 
literature memorable character of what it has 


done. The Persian wars in Greece, 
the second Punic war in Rome, the empire of Charles 
the Great among the Germans, are familiar instances. 
In Israel, the national history begins with the consolida- 
tion of the tribes in a kingdom and the throwing off of 
the Philistine yoke. The circumstances in which this 
was accomplished, and the personality of the men who 
freed and united Israel and raised it at once to a 
leading place among the kingdoms of Syria, were such 
as powerfully to stimulate the national spirit and kindle 
the imagination. Internal evidence makes it highly 
probable that the earliest Hebrew historians wrote in 
the reign of Solomon (middle of the roth cent. B.c.), 
and wrote first of the great events of the preceding half- 
century. 

A large part of 2 S. 9-201 K. 1 Z£ is derived from such a work, 
the author of which was exceedingly well-informed not only 
about political affairs but also about the inner history of 
David’s house and court. The story of David's youth, his 
relations to Saul, his romantic friendship with Jonathan, his 
adventurous life as a freebooter in the south, forms the natural 
introduction to the history of his reign. The older form of the 
history of Saul is probably of approximately the same age 1 (see 
SAMUEL ii). 

The beginnings having thus been made, the Israelite 
writers naturally turned to the earlier history of their 
people. 

i. Sources.—Their sources, like those of the Greek 
logographers with whom it is natural to compare them, 
were poems, such as the Song of 


F aie Deborah, and briefer lyrics like those 
co ee Al in Nu. 21, of which collections had 
iba been made (see JASHER, BOOK OF; 


YAHWE, WARS OF) ;? GENEALOGIES 
(g.v.), often representing clan-groupings; tribal and 
local traditions of diverse kinds, such as furnish the 
material for most of the book of Judges ; the historical 
traditions of sanctuaries; the sacred legends of holy 
places, relating theophanies and other revelations, the 
erection of the altar or sacred stone, the origin of 
peculiar usages—for example, Bethel (Gen. 28); laws ; 
myths of native and foreign origin; folk-lore and 
fable—in short, everything which seemed to testify of 
the past. 

To us the greater part of this material is not in any 
proper sense historical at all; but for the early Israelite 
as for the early Greek historian it was otherwise ; our 
distinctions between authentic history, legendary history, 
pure legend, and myth, he made as little as he recognised 


1 That the earliest Hebrew historians wrote soon after the 
time of David; and that they began with contemporary history 
and gradually went back to the remoter past is the view of 
Graf ('40) and of several recent scholars (Kittel, Budde, etc.). 

2 The theory that poems form the nucleus of the earliest 
prose narratives, the chief source of the first historians, has been 
much exaggerated. 

3 Fora more particular account of these sources see GENESIS, 
ales ExoDUS, § 3; NUMBERS, § 9; JOSHUA, § 15; JUDGES, 

15. 
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our distinction of natural and supernatural. It was all 
history to him; and if one part of it had a better 
attestation than another, it was certainly the sacred 
history as it was told at the ancient sanctuaries of the 
land. 

The sources were not equally copious for all periods. 
The stories of the heroes who delivered their countrymen 
from invaders and oppressors gave a vivid picture of 
the times before the kingdom. Of the crossing of the 
Jordan and the taking of Jericho the local traditions of 
Gilgal furnished a pretty full account. Of the further 
progress of the invasion, the struggles by which the 
Israelite tribes established themselves in the hill- 
country, the oldest historian found no tradition.} 
About the deliverance from Egypt and the adoption of 
the religion of Yahwé at his holy mountain a mass of 
legendary and mythical circumstance had gathered (cp 
Exoopus i., §§ 1); but of the wandering in the deserts 
S. of Palestine only the most fragmentary memories 
were preserved (cp WANDERINGS). Of the sojourn 
in Egypt, again, there was no tradition (cp M1izRAIM, 
§ 24); the gap is filled by genealogies which really repre- 
sent later clan-groupings. Beyond these centuries the 
stream of narration suddenly broadens out; the stories 
of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Israel and his sons, 
are told with a wealth of circumstance anda vividness 
of colour which show that we have entered the realm of 
pure legend ? (see the several articles). 

ii. Limits; remains.—-Whether the earliest compre- 
hensive history of Israel began with the migration of the 
Terahites, or with the primeval history-—the first man, 
the great flood—is uncertain. ‘The literary analysis 
cannot decide the question, and the examination of the 
foreign elements in Gen. 1-11 has as yet led to no 
positive results. Nor is it quite certain where the 
history ended. The presumption is that the author 
brought it down to his own times; but the evidence 
in our historical books is not as clear as we could 
wish. 

A considerable part of this oldest Hebrew history is 
preserved in the stratum of the HEXATEUCH which critics 
designate by the symbol J, and in the parts of Judges 
and Samuel that are akin to J. It has not, indeed, 
come down to us intact or in its original form; re- 
dactors, in combining it with other sources, have omitted 
parts, and additions to it of diverse character and age 
have been made. What remains, however, gives us a 
most favourable impression of the authors’ abilities. 
To this writing we may apply what a Greek critic says 
of the early Greek historians: Aéfiv . . . émerqdevoav 

. oa} Kal xowhy Kal xa@apay kal cúvrTopov Kal 
Trois mpdypact mpoopuy, kal pnõeplav cxevwplav mial- 
VOVOAV TEXVIKÝV. 

The early Hebrew historians did not affix their names 
to their works ; they had, indeed, no idea of authorship. 
The traditions and legends which they 
collected were common property, and 
did not cease to be so when they were committed to 
writing ; the written book was in every sense the pro- 
perty of the scribe or the possessor of the roll. Only 
a part of the great volume of tradition was included in 


3. Recensions. 


1 Judg. 1 is in the main an attempt to fill this gap by infer- 
ences from known facts of a much later time; see JOSHUA, § 15. 

2 The same phenomenon is observed in Greek and Roman 
history ; see Wachsmuth, Ziad. 511, 620. N 

3 ‘ They affected a diction clear, popular, pure, concise, suit- 
able, to the subject, and making no show of artful elaboration,’ 
Dion. Halic. De Thuc. judic. 5. 
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the first books. Transcribers freely added new matter 
from the same sources on which the original authors 
had drawn, the traditions of their own locality or 
sanctuary, variants of historical tradition or legend. 
Every new copy was thus in some measure a fresh 
recension. When in the course of time the enrich- 
ment of the narrative directly from oral tradition 
became a less considerable factor, it was succeeded by the 
more literary process of conflation or contamination of 
recensions ; scribes compared different copies, and 
combined their contents according to their own judg- 
ments or interests. The transmission of the oldest 
historical writings, even in its earlier stages, before the 
systematic redactions of Rjg and his successors, was 
thus an extremely complicated process. 

The problems thus presented to criticism are often insoluble; 
in general, only those elements can be certainly recognised as 
secondary which by underscoring the moral of the history or 
enlarging on its religious aspects in a prophetic spirit betray a 


different religious point of view from that of the older narrators, 
and even in these cases the age of the addition is often in doubt. 


The oldest Hebrew history (J) was written in the 
southern kingdom. At a somewhat later time a 
similar work ( E) was produced in Israel. 


E Aa is The material, drawn from the common 
De fund of Israelite tradition,? is in the 
history. 


main the same; but the local interest 
in E is that of the northern kingdom, and the moral 
and religious point of view is more advanced. 

Thus, in the patriarchal legend traits offensive to a more 
refined age are frequently tacitly removed (cp, e.g., the way in 
which Jacob’s flacks are increased in J and in E, Gen. 304); 
theological reflection is shown in the substitution of dreams 
and audible voices for theophanies as modes of revelation ; 
historical reflection, in the representation of the Aramzean fore- 
fathers as idolaters, in the avoidance of the name Yahwé before 
Moses, and so forth. 

In later recensions of the work (E,) the conduct and 
fortunes of Israel are judged and interpreted from a 
point of view resembling that of Hosea. If those critics 
who ascribe to secondary strata in E such chapters as 
18.7 1215 are right, some of these editors approximated 
very closely to the deuteronomic pragmatism: 

For the period down to the time of Solomion the sources 
of the historians were almost exclusively oral tradition 

P of the most varied character and con- 
5. The history tents ; of records and monuments there 
or ihe but fi d these for th 
kingdoms are but few traces, and these for the 
‘most part doubtful. With the establish- 
ment of the monarchy this is changed in some degree. 
The stream of popular tradition flows on and continues 
to be drawn upon largely by writers of history; but by 
its side appears matter evidently derived from docu- 
mentary sources. Records were doubtless kept in 
the palace.4 From the references to them in the Book 
of Kings, and from the similar records of Assyrian and 
Egyptian monarchs we may infer the nature of their 
contents: the succession to the throne, the chief events 
of the reign (probably year by year), wars, treaties and 
alliances, important edicts, the founding or fortifying of 
cities, the building or restoring of temples, and the 
like. 


Everything goes to show that these avaypadai were brief; 
there is no reason to imagine that the records of a reign were 
wrought into narrative memoirs. It is antecedently probable 
that the kings of Israel and Judah, like other Oriental monarchs 
—for example, their neighhour, Mesha of Moab—commemorated 
their prowess or their piety in inscriptions; but there is no 
evidence of this in the OT, nor has any such monument 
hitherto been recovered. 


The temples also doubtless had their records, 
running in great part parallel to those of the kingdom. 


1 It has its complete analogy in the transmission of the text, 
which is, indeed, but a part of the same process. 

2 The distinctively Judæan element in J is small. 

3 See further, GENESIS, § 6 end, Exopus i1., § 3, JOSHUA, § 6, 
JupcEs, § 3, iv. 

4 Direct evidence of this has frequently been sought in the 
titles of two officials of the court, the gim (EV REcoRpDeR) and 
the 4mp ; but it is doubtful whether rightly. See GovEern- 
MENT, § 21. 
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The succession in the priesthood (dated by the year of 
the reigning king); repairs of the temple—as under 
Joash and Josiah—or changes, such as the new altar of 
Ahaz; the intervention of the priests in the affairs of 
state, as in the revolution which overthrew Athaliah 
and brought Joash to the throne, would naturally be set 
down in the archives of the temple. The priestly 
annals may, as in other countries, have taken a wider 
range, and included political events and remarkable 
occurrences, such as earthquake, famine, pestilence. 
‘There may have been also local records of cities and 
towns. 

lt is in accordance with frequent observation in other 
literatures to suppose that the history of the early 
kingdom of which we have spoken above was carried 
on froni age to age by successive continuators. Such a 
continuation seems to underlie, e.g., the present accounts 
of the reign of Solomon and the division of the kingdom, 
and traces of others may perhaps be recognised in the 
subsequent narrative. The continuators were doubtless 
at the same time redactors, who supplemented the work 
of their predecessors from oral or written sources—as, 
for example, the history of Solomon is amplified and 
embellished from the luxuriant Solomonic legend—or 
abridged those parts which seemed to them less inter- 
esting or less important. 

The kingdom of Israel also had its own historians, 
but little of their writing has come down to us; even 
the reign of a monarch as great as we know from 
foreign sources that Omri was is an absolute blank in 
our Book of Kings. There is, however, one por- 
tion of the Israelite historical literature that strongly 
appealed to later Judzean writers, and has consequently 
been largely preserved—viz., the lives of the great 
Israelite prophets of the ninth century, Elijah and 
Elisha. These stories are not all of the same age or 
origin ; whether they were taken from an earlier written 
collection is not certain, though, on the whole, probable. 
They are of the highest value for the light which they 
throw on the political as well as on the religious history 
of the northern kingdom (see K1NGs, § 8, and ELIJAH). 

The relations of the two neighbour nations of the 
same people to each other in peace and war must have 
filled a large place in the histories of both, which ac- 
cordingly had much in common ; but it is not probable 
that the attempt to unite them ina parallel history of the 
two kingdoms was made till some time after the fall of 
Samaria. In this combined history Judæan sources and 
the Judzean point of view naturally preponderated ; but 
it does not appear that any effort wds made to exalt 
Judah at the expense of Israel. The impartiality with 
which the author records, e.g., the rebuff received by 
Amaziah from Joash (2 K.148 %) is noteworthy. 
This history is the basis of our Books of Kings; but 
the deuteronomic redaction has here been so thorough 
that the attempt to reconstruct the earlier work or even 
to determine more exactly its age is attended with un- 
usual difficulty. 

The prophets of the eighth century interpreted Yahwe’s 
dealing with his people upon a consistent moral prin- 

Infi f ciple : the evils which afflict the nation, 
n EA and the graver evils which are imminent, 
the Prophets. are divine judgments upon it for its 
sins—the injustice and oppression that are rife, the 
political fatuity of its statesmen, the religious corruption 
of priests and people, who desert Yahwè for other gods, 
or offer him the polluted worship of the baals, or affront 
his holiness with the sacrifices and prayers of unrighteous 
men. Nor was it the present generation only that had 
sinned: Hosea, in particular, traces the worship of the 
baals back to the first settlement of the Israelites in 
Canaan ; and in every age sin must bring judgment in 
its train. 

The application of this principle by the writers of the 
seventh and sixth centuries makes an era in Hebrew 
historiography ; narrative history is succeeded by prag- 
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matic history; not the mere succession of events, but 
also their interdependence and causation engages the 
author’s interest. This step has been taken at some 
period in most historical literatures ; what is peculiar in 
the Hebrew historians is that their pragmatism is purely 
religious. 

The favour or the displeasure of God is the one cause of pros- 
perity or adversity; and his favour or his displeasure depends in 
the end solely on the faitbfulness or unfaithfulness of the people 
to the religion of Yahwé. The standard was at first that which 
the prophets of the eighth century had set up; later, it was the 
deuteronomic law. Under the impression of the deuteronomic 
movement, of the prophecy of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and of the 
events of the last half-century of the kingdom of Judah, the 
interest of the writers was increasingly absorbed in the lesson of 
the history ; history was indeed for them prophecy teaching by 
example. 

The influence of the prophets (orators) is manifested 
in another way ; the pragmatism of the new school of 
historians, like that of the Greek and Roman historians, 
especially under the influence of Isocrates, is a rhetorical 
element. ‘This appears in the amplification and height- 
ening of the congenial portions of the older narratives, 
and especially in the introduction at critical points in 
the history of speeches by prophets—often anonymous 
—in which the author's own comment or reflection is 
effectively put into the mouth of an actor or a spectator 
of the action. 

This pragmatic historiography is frequently called 
‘deuteronomistic’ ; on account of its affinity to Deuter- 
onomy.? It flourished in the latter part of the seventh 
century and especially in the sixth; but the same 
moralising treatment of the history, the same distinctive 
turns of thought and phrase, recur in much later writers 
—e.g., in the Chronicler2—and the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the school is nowhere formulated so clearly and 
concisely as by Josephus in the Introduction to his 
Antiquities (3, § 14, Niese). 

i. Deuteronomistic history of the two kingdoms.—The 
first product of the new school of historians was a 
history of the kingdoms of Judah and 


7. The : 
3 -.,:, Israel from the accession of Solo- 
et mon,’ written before the fall of Jeru- 


salem, which {in a second redaction 
dating from after the middle of the 6th century) we 
have in the Books of Kings. The author took his 
material from older histories such as have been spoken 
of above (§ 5). The purpose to enforce the moral of 
the history appears in the selection of material as well 
as in the treatment of it. It is presumably to this 
author that we are to ascribe the omission of all details 
concerning whole reigns (e.g., Omri), where the recorded 
facts did not conform to the historical theory. The 
sovereign is responsible for the purity of the national 
religion ; upon every king a summary judgment is passed 
from this point of view. 

With hardly an exception, all have come short of the strict 
standard of the deuteronomic law; but this departure has 
degrees; some—the good kings of Judah—only tolerated the 
worship of Yahwé at illegitimate altars (high places); others— 
Jeroboam and his successors in the northern kingdom—wor- 
shipped idols of Yahwé ; others still introduced foreign gods and 
rites. A few suppressed gross abuses such as the £édéshinz (see 
IDOLATRY, § 6); only Hezekiah and Josiah instituted thorough- 
going reforms, which were made the more imperative by the 
revival and importation of all kinds of heathenism under their 
predecessors, Ahaz and Manasseh. 

The history is interpreted upon deuteronomic prin- 
ciples, which are clearly set forth at the beginning 
in the prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple, and are first applied to Solomon himself. 


The earlier part of his reign, we are told, was prosperous ; in 
his later years there were revolts abroad and treasons at home; 
after his death the kingdom was divided ; the cause was that 
Solomon ¢z Ais old age, under the influence of his foreign wives, 
introduced the worship of other gods; the prophet Ahijah the 


1 Particularly to the secondary parts of that book. 

2 Cp also 2 Macc. 

3 This was the natural heginning under the influence of the 
prophets and the immediate impression of the deuteronomic 
reforms. 
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oats declares the sin and denounces the divine judgment 
(x K. 11). 

The editor, who after the fall of Judah revised the 
work of his predecessor and gave the Book of Kings 
substantially its present form, sharpened the pragmatism 
throughout in the spirit of Jeremiah and Ezekiel and of 
the contemporary additions to Deuteronomy (esp. 4 29 f 
and the end of 28); the Exile itself is the final vindi- 
cation of the prophetic theodicy. 

The rhetorical character of the new historical writing especi- 
ally invited amplification; if the older authors seemed not 
sufficiently to have emphasised the lesson, the later ones supplied 
the deficiency. Such chapters as 1 K. 13 exemplify the growth 
of moralising legend in the youngest additions to the book. 
The systematic chronology also, with its calculated synchron- 
isms, is the work of the exilic editor.} 


ii, Tke pre-monarchic period.—The earlier history 
was now taken in hand by the new school. The in- 
vasions and forays of the neighbouring peoples in the 
period before the kingdom were divine visitations, just 
like the invasions of Egyptians, Syrians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians in later times. The sin, also, which pro- 
voked this judgment was the same, unfaithfulness to the 
religion of Yahwé. The stories of the judges illustrate 
this moral. 

In a general introduction (Judg. 26 36) and in the introduc- 
tions to the individual stories the author draws out the lesson: 
whenever Israel fell into the worship of the gods of Canaan, 
Yahwé gave it over into the power of its foes; when in distress 
it turned to him again, he raised up a champion and delivered 
it (see JuDGES, § 2). Those parts of the older book of stories 
which could not be adapted to this scheme were omitted. A 
chronology having the same systematic basis as that of Kings, 
and directly connected with the latter, was supplied (see CHRON- 
OLOGY, § 5). 

Here also more than one stage in the deuteronomistic 
redaction is probably to be recognised. The deutero- 
nomistic book of Judges included Eli and Samuel, and 
was an introduction to the listory of the kings. 

In the view of the author, the deliverers formed a continuous 
succession of extraordinary rulers (sképhéfin, ‘ judges’), differing 
from the kings who followed them in that their office was not 
hereditary, each being immediately designated by God. 

The history of Saul and David (1 S. 13 7) was not 
subjected to so thorough a deuteronomistic redaction. 

The rejection of Saul was already sufficiently motived in the 
prophetic source—he disobeyed the commandment of God by 
his prophet (1 S. 15): the glorious reign of David was, from the 
point of view of the pragmatic school, evidence enough of his 
fidelity to the religion of Yahwé, The traces of deuteronomistic 
hands in 1S. 18-2 S. 21 are limited to relatively inconsiderable 
additions (see SAMUEL ii., 8§ 2,4 57). 


iii, Prehistoric period.—The peculiar deuteronomistic 
pragmatism was from its nature little applicable to the 
patriarchal story or the primeval history. The wander- 
ings, from Horeb to the banks of the Jordan, are briefly 
recounted from this point of view in Dt. 1-3 (cp also 
97-105); but in the parallel portions of Ex. and Nu. 
there is no evidence of a deuteronomistic recension. 
The history of the conquest of Canaan as we have it in 
Joshua is, on the other hand, largely the work of an 
author of this school (see JOSHUA, §§ 4 11). 


The corruption of the religion of Israel was, as Hosea had 
taught, the consequence of contamination with the religion of 
Canaan; the prophetic legislation strictly forbids alliance and 
especially intermarriage with the inhabitants of the land (¢.g., 
Ex. 8412-16); the later denteronomists demanded their extermin- 
ation as the only sure way to prevent the infection (Dt. 7 2). 
The generations which followed Joshua had neglected these 
commands and reaped the bitter consequences (cp Judg. 21-5, 
late); but Joshua and the god-fearing generation, which in the 
might of Yahwé conquered Canaan, did God's bidding faithfully 
in this as in all other things. They must, therefore, have 
destroyed the Canaanites, root and branch; if the older histories 
did not so represent it, they must be corrected, This is the chief 
motive of the deuteronomistic account of the conquest (see esp. 

osh. 10-12). We have here an instructive example of the way 
in which the pragmatic dogma overrides a conflicting tradition ; 
what is said to have been has to yield to what wews¢ have been. 
The unflinching consequence with which this unhistorical re- 
presentation of the conquest is carried through reminds us of 
the Chronicler (see below, § 15), and, with other things, suggests 
that the denteronomistic redaction of Joshua is one of the later 


1 See Kinas, § 3, CHRONOLOGY, $ 67 . 
2 How far this treatment may have been preformed in older 
recensions (Eg Rje) is a mooted point; cp JUDGES, § 14. 
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products of the school,! which continued its work long after the 
restoration. 


` Besides the productions of the deuteronomistic school 
of historians, we have one other work from the sixth 
century which possesses a peculiar in- 
terest ; the life of the prophet Jeremiah, 
which was united with the collections 
of his oracles by the compiler of our book of Jeremiah. 
It was written from the memories of the prophet’s inti- 
mate disciples, apparently not long after his death. In 
addition to its historical value, especially for the reign 
of Zedekiah and the years following the fall of Jerusalem, 
and its still greater value as a revelation of the person- 
ality of one of the greatest of the prophets, it is, as far 
as we know, the first essay in biography, and stands 
nearly, or quite, alone in the extant literature. ? 

In the Persian period, probably in the fifth century, 
9. The Hebrew appeared a on which treated the 
‘Origines’: P. ancient history from a new point of 
view. 

i. The history.—The author's purpose was to set 
forth the origin of the sacred institutions and laws of 
the Jews, thus showing their antiquity and authority. 
Beginning with the creation of the world, he closed with 
a minute description of the territories of the several 
tribes in Canaan. The contents and character of this 
work, now generally designated by critics by the symbol 
P, Pa Po.’ etc., are sufficiently exhibited elsewhere. 4 

The whole tendency of the book is to carry back the origin of 
Jewish institutions to the remote past ; the sabbath was ordained 
at the creation; the prohibition of blood was given to Noah; 
circumcision is the seal of the covenant with Abraham; the 
developed temple ritual of the kingdom and even the temple 


itself with all its paraphernalia—in portable form—are Mosaic; 
the post-exilic high priest has his prototype in Aaron. 


This is, no doubt, to some extent to be ascribed to 
the working of a natural and familiar process which 
may be observed in the older literature as well as in the 
later (Chronicles) ; it may also be surmised that there 
was a desire to give the laws, in the eyes of the Jews 
themselves, the authority of immemorial prescription or 
the sanctity of most solemn promulgation. Besides 
this, however, the question may properly be asked, 
whether contact with the ancient civilisation and religion 
of Babylonia may not have prompted the author to 
attempt to vindicate the antiquity of the Jewish religion, 
just as, somewhat later, the Hellenistic historians, especi- 
ally in Egypt, were moved to do. The same influence 
may be suspected in the minute chronology, which in 
its antediluvian parts certainly stands in some connec- 
tion with that of the Babylonians (see CHRONOLOGY, § 4). 

ii. Zhe laws.—The Mosaic laws in the ‘ Origines’ are 
doubtless to be regarded not as a transcript of the actual 
praxis of the author’s own time, but as an ideal of the 
religious community and its worship, projected into the 
golden age of the past as Ezekiel's is projected into the 
golden age of the future. Whether the book was com- 
posed with the more definite aim of serving as the basis 
of a reform in the Jerusalem use, is not so clear; the 
whole character of the work seems unfavourable to the 
hypothesis that Pg was from the beginning a reform 
programme as the original Deuteronomy was. 

iii. Sources.—The narrative portions of the work 
present an appearance of statistical exactness in matters 
of chronology, genealogy, census-lists, and the like, 
which led earlier scholars, who regarded P as the oldest 
stratum in the Pentateuch (cp HEXATEUCH, § 24), to 
infer that the author had access to ancient documentary 
records. This supposition is excluded both by the late 
date of Pg and by the character of the matter in question. 
See GENESIS, § 2 f. 


8. Biography 
of Jeremiah. 


1 Perhaps it is a second redaction. 

2 The older legends of Elijah and Elisha, and the multi- 
tudinous prophet legends of later times are hardly to be com- 
pared. 


3 Po, the groundwork of P, Ps, secondary extensions of Pg. 
4 See HEXATEUCH, § 24; GENESIS, § 2/4; Exopus, §§ 2 53 
Leviticus, § 3; NUMBERS, § 10; JOSHUA, §§ 5 12. 
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The semblance of more definite statistical knowledge in P, as 
compared with the older historians, has an instructive parallel in 
the younger Roman annalists, for example, Valerius Antias,] 
and is to be explained in the same way. We have another 
illustration of the same phenomenon in Chronicles. 


In the patriarchal story and the narrative of the exodus 
it is mot demonstrable that the author used any other 
sources than the older historical works which, combined 
with his own, have been transmitted to us (J and E); 
but he doubtless had them in a more complete form, 
and, it may be, in a different recension. Whether in 
the primeval history he made a fresh draught upon 
Babylonian tradition—in the account of creation (Gen. 1), 
for example, or in the variant form of the flood legend 
—or whether here also he had Hebrew precursors, is a 
question which seems at present not to admit of a 
confident answer (see CREATION, §§ 3% 11 17f.; 
DELUGE, §§ 10 f). 

iv. Later additions.—P contained many laws pur- 
porting to have been given to Moses; to these a multi- 
tude of others were added by later hands, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in whole collections (Ps), until the 
symmetry and consistency of the original work was 
completely destroyed ; the result was the heterogeneous 
conglomerate which it is customary to call the Priests’ 
Code (see HEXATEUCH, LAW LITERATURE). Late 
additions to the narrative parts of P also can be recog- 
nised, especially in Ex. and Nu. (see Exopus, § 5, 
NUMBERS, §§ 10 J). 

It has been observed above (§ 3) that copies of the 
same work, differing in text or in contents, were com- 

: ._, pared and combined by subsequent tran- 

mera er scriber-editors. A process of a similar 

* kind, on a much larger scale, was the 

union of the parallel histories J and E in one continuous 
narrative, JE. 

i. Union of J and E.—This task was accomplished 
with considerable skill; the redactor (Rjg) for the most 
part reproduces the text of his sources with little change, 
combining them in different ways as the nature of the 
case indicated. The additions of his own which he 
makes are akin to the later strata of the separate books, 
J and E; they are chiefly enlargements upon prophetic 
motives in the history, and have frequently a repro- 
ductive character, as, e.g., in the renewal of the promises 
to the patriarchs.? The author (Rjg) probably lived in 
the second half of the seventh century. This composite 
work can be followed in our historical books from the 
creation to the reign of David; if it went farther than 
this, the latter part was supplanted by a history of the 
kingdoms written on a different plan. 

JE did not at once displace the separate works J and 
E; they continued to circulate till a considerably later 
time, and later transcribers of JE may have enriched 
their copies by the introduction from the older books of 
matter which the first redactor (Rjg) had not included. 

The deuteronomistic redaction described above (§ 67 ) 
is based upon JE, though some of the deuteronomists 
used E, at least, separately. 

ii. Union of JE with D and P.—A post-exilic redac- 
tion, finally, united P,with JE and D. The method of 
the redactor (Rp) is more mechanical than that of Rjg ; 
his religious and historical point of view is that of P— 
especially of the later additions to P—and Chron.® 

iii. Later priestly editors.—Rp very likely ended his 
compilation where P itself ended ; but later editors not 
only made additions to his work, but also extended a 
priestly redaction over the books of Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings, sometimes restoring (from JE) passages 
which the deuteronomistic redaction had omitted, some- 
times adding matter drawn from the midrash of their 
5 1 T fondness of Valerius for enormous numbers also is shared 

ie On the character and method of this redaction see further, 
HEXATEuCH, § 24; GENESIS, § 6; Exopus, § 3; NUMBERS, 
§ 6; JOSHUA, § rr; JUDGES, § 14. 


See HEXATEuCH, § 29; GENESIS, § 2; Exopus, § 2; 
Leviticus; NUMBERS, § 21; JOSHUA, § 11; JUDGES, § 14. 
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time, sometimes combining the old version of a story 
with the midrash upon it. In this way the great 
Hebrew history, from the creation to the fall of Judah, 
which we possess in Gen.-2 K., gradually assumed sub- 
stantially its present form. In consequence of the 
essentially compilatory character of the Jewish historio- 
graphy, this work of the fifth or fourth century B.C. has 
fortunately preserved, without material change, large 
parts of the pre-exilic historical literature, from the 
tenth century to the sixth.? 

The national history of Judah came to an end in the 
year 586, when Judzea became a Babylonian province. 

5 During the century which followed, 
= aiken? had many writers occupied themselves with 
th the history of the kingdoms and of the 

e restora- : : 
honof the earlier ages (see above, § Te but there 
temple was little to inspire the Jews either in 
= 3 Judæa or in Babylonia to write the his- 
tory of their own times. It is plain that when long 
afterwards the attempt was made to relate the events 
of this period, the author had hardly any material at 
his command except the references to the completion of 
the temple in the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. It 
is scarcely to be doubted that in the archives of the 
temple the succession of the priests, repairs and improve- 
ments of the edifice, and other matters, were recorded, 
and official documents relating to the temple and its 
privileges or to the city were preserved ;? perhaps also 
lists of families (with their domiciles), on the basis of 
which the capitation tax was collected; some such 
material is preserved by the Chronicler. There is much 
less, however, than might have been expected; it is 
possible that the archives were partially or completely 
destroyed when the city was taken by the armies of 
Ochus, as they were almost certainly destroyed in the 

days of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

A new type of Jewish historical literature is repre- 
sented by the memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra.? Nehe- 
miah narrates in a plain and straight- 
forward way, though not without a just 
appreciation of his own merit, what he 
had done for his people by restoring in the face of great 
difficulties the ruinous defences of Jerusalem, and by 
remedying many abuses which he found rife in the 
community.4 Ezra tells how he conducted a colony 
from Babylonia to Jerusalem, and describes the sad 
state of things he found among priests and people, his 
efforts to purge the community from the contamination 
of mixed marriages, and finally the introduction and 
solemn ratification of the book of the law.® 

The memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra were used by 
the Chronicler as sources for the reign of Artaxerxes, 
and through him considerable portions of them have 
been transmitted to us, though curtailed, deranged, 
and in parts wrought over, 

To the latter part of the Persian or the beginning of 
the Greek period must be ascribed another of the 

. sources of the Chronicler; an Aramaic 
13. Aramaic : ; ; 
: narrative, incorporating documents 
chronicle of . soe 

Jemkalem. relative to the building of the walls of 
Jerusalem and of the temple, parts of 
which, worked over and supplemented by the Chronicler, 
are preserved in Ezra 4-6. The original scope of the 


12. Personal 
memoirs. 


1 A most instructive parallel to the Jewish literature in this 
respect is afforded by the Christian chroniclers and historians of 
the Middle Ages; see, for example, the Saxon Annalist, in 
Monumenta Germania, 6 

2 The library of the Jerusalem patriarchate now contains a 
collection of Arabic and Turkish edicts about the holy places, 
beginning with the ‘ Testament of Mohammed.’ 

Delitzsch (ZZ T 3136 [’70]) compares the beginning of the 
memoir literature among the Greeks and Romans. See also 
Wachsmuth, £72/, 204 f. 

4 A natural motive for the memoirs is the desire to acquaint 
the Jews in the E. with what he had found and done in Jeru- 
salem. See NEHEMIAH. 

5 See Ezra and Ezra-NeHemian. The genuineness of the 
Memoirs of Ezra has recently been impeached by Torrey, £z7a- 
Nehemiah (96). 
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work can only be uncertainly guessed from the extant 
fragments. The conjecture that other parts of Ezra 
were translated into Hebrew from the same source (van 
Hoonacker, Howorth) is not well founded. Some 
interest attaches to these fragments as the first trace of 
historical writing in the vernacular. The experiment 
seems to have found little favour; Hebrew was too 
firmly established as the literary language. 

To the same age is to be assigned a lost work on the 
history of the kingdom which is frequently referred to 

by the Chronicler, and of which considerable 

14. The f ; 

Midrash parts are preserved in Chronicles. The 
Chronicler cites this work under a variety 
of names (Book of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, or, of Judah and Israel, ete.), and particular 
sections of it under special titles (Words! of Samuel 
the Seer, Nathan the Prophet, Gad the Seer,? and so 
on). Twice the book is referred to under the signifi- 
cant name ‘midrash’ (Wyp) —The Midrash of the 


Book of Kings (2 Ch. 2427), the Midrash of the Prophet 
Iddo (24. 1322). 

The name denotes a homiletic exposition, particularly a story 
teaching some edifying religious or moral lesson, and usually 
attaching itself more or less loosely to the words of an older text. 
This is the character of both the passages in connection with 
which the term occurs, and of many others in Chronicles e.g., 
2 Ch. 148 [7]-15 r15 20 285-15 3310-19, etc. Budde (ZATW 
12 37 f) called attention to the fact that edifying stories of a kind 
similar to those which in Chronicles are supposed to come from 
the lost Midrash of Kings are found in other parts of the OT, 
and conjectured that the Prayer of Manasseh and the Books of 
Jonah and Ruth are derived from the same work, extracts from 
which he surmises in 1 S. 161-13 and 1 K. 13. The obvious 
resemblance is, however, sufficiently explained by the supposition 
that these writings, together with other pieces of the same kind 
in Num. and Judg., are the product of the same age and school ; 
that they were all taken from the same book is hardly to be 
proved. 

That the 'Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah’ 
which the Chronicler cites was based upon the deutero- 
nomistic history of the kingdoms (Sam.-Kings) is 
beyond question. The most probable theory is that it 
was an edition of that work enriched by the introduction 
of a large element of historical midrash illustrating the 
moral and religious lessons which the history ought to 
teach, and with such changes and omissions as the 
additions or the author's pragmatism rendered necessary. 
Its relation to the canonical KINGS was thus very 
similar to the relation of the Book of /ubilees to Genesis. 
The author's religious point of view, ruling interests, 
and literary manner so closely resemble those of the 
Chronicler that what is to be said under this head will 
best be reserved for the next paragraph. 

In the early part of the Greek period, probably after 
300 B.C., an author connected with the temple composed 
a history of Jerusalem from the time of 


of Kings. 


a David to the latter part of the fourth 
e century; prefixing a skeleton of the 


preceding history from the creation to 
the death of Saul in the form of genealogies, in which 
are manifested interests the same as those which 
dominate the body of the book. This history we 
possess in our Books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
which originally formed a single continuous, work. 

The narrative begins with Saul’s last battle, the anointing of 
David as King of all Israel, and the taking of Jerusalem (1 Ch. 
104); from this point to the destruction of Jerusalem b 
Nebuchadrezzar it runs parallel to Sam. and Kings, but deals 
with Judah only. From the deportation of 586 the author 
passes at once to the edict of Cyrus permitting the Jews to 
return to Palestine (2 Ch. 3622 4=Ezral1f.). The return and 
the rebuilding of the temple are then related, to the completion 
of the building in the sixth year of Darius; then follows 
immediately the commission of Ezra in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, his return at the head of a colony, and his attempted 
reforms in Jerusalem (Ezra7_/.); and, again without any con- 
nection, the appointment of Nehemiah as governor in the 


1 że., ‘Narrative [of Samuel’, etc.}. 

2 See CHRONICLES, §6 2. It isnot quiteclear whether this form 
of citation is only a convenient way of indicating the part of the 
extensive work in which the prophet named figured ; or whether 
it implies a theory that each prophet wrote the events of his 
own time (Jos. c. Af. 18). 
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twentieth year of Artaxerxes,the rebuilding of the walls (Neh.1-7), 
and the ratification of the law (Neh. 8-10). The narrative ends 
with the measures of reform which Nehemiah found necessary 
on the occasion of a second visit in the thirty-second year of 
Artaxerxes ; but the genealogies are brought down to the reign 
of the last Persian king. 


The author's sources naturally varied for the different 
periods. 

i. For the earlier part of the work he used the Hexa- 
teuch and the older historical books, the genealogical 
material in which he excerpted, condensed, and combined 
in his own way, supplementing it with constructions of 
his own which plainly reflect post-exilic conditions. 

ii. For the history of the kingdom the ulterior source 
was the deuteronomistic work (Sam.-Kings) ; it seems 
probable, however, that the Chronicler used this work, 
not in the form in which it lies before us, but as it was 
embodied in the Midrash of Kings (§ 14), of which 
Chronicles may then be regarded as mainly an abridg- 
ment. 

iii. From the fall of Jerusalem in 586 to the time of 
Alexander, the sources were the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah,! the Aramaic history already spoken of (§ 13), 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra (§ 12), a list of high 
priests from Jeshua to Jaddua, and probably other 
priestly genealogies, etc. The zarrative material all 
belonged to the first quarter century of the Persian period 
and a few years in the reign of Artaxerxes ; there was 
evidently no continuous historical tradition, written or 
oral, when the Chronicler wrote ; indeed, his knowledge 
was not sufficient to enable him rightly to arrange the 
fragmentary remains at his disposal.? 


In the Chronicler’s account of the first two (i. and | 


ii.) of these three periods there are occasional historical 
notices not otherwise transmitted to us which seem to 
come from old sources. 

The recension of Gen.-Kings which lay before the Chronicler 
or the author of the Midrash may have been different from ours, 
as the recension in the hands of the Alexandrian translators 
frequently differed from that on which MT is based. The 
restoration, by the last redactor of Judges, of considerable 
material from JE which the deuteronomistic redactor had 
omitted, proves that the final loss of the old Hebrew history books 
occurred at a comparatively late time, as so much of the classic 
literature perished late in the Byzantine period. 

The Chronicler’s work is an ecclesiastical history ; the 
Jewish Church in Jerusalem is its subject. The whole 
history of the Northern Kingdom, which was included 
not only in the deuteronomistic Book of Kings but also 
in the Chronicler's immediate source, the Book of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah, is therefore omitted. The 
temple, the ministry, the ritual, have central importance; 
and special interest is shown in the prominence of the 
Levites on festal occasions (see CHRONICLES, § 7). The 
clergy are also the custodians of the law; they give 
instruction in it and decisions under it. The liturgy 
of the temple and the minute organisation of the ministry 
with its guilds of musicians, singers, door-keepers, etc., 
are attributed to David. Upon the deuteronomistic 
pragmatism which it found in its sources the post- 
exilic History superimposed a pragmatism of a new 
type. In it also prosperity and adversity depend upon 
fidelity to the religion of Yahwe; but the conception of 
religion is clerical rather than prophetic. The ideas of 
theodicy and retribution are more mechanical;4 the 
vindication of God’s law is not only sure, it is also 
signal and swift. 


The exhibition of this principle in history is the motive of the 
most radical changes made in the representation of the older 
books as well as in the long haggadic additions. In both, it is 
probable that the Chronicler was preceded by the author of the 
Midrash ; but the same spirit appears in the Chronicler’s own 
work in Ezra and Neh.5 


1 The influence of Is. 40 # is also visible. 

2 The derangement of Ezra-Neh. is, however, partly to be 
ascribed to later hands. 

3 This may he connected with the belief that David composed 
Psalms for the temple service. 

4 The influence of Ezekiel is manifest. 

5 On the character of the additions and changes, see 
CHRONICLES, § 77% 
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Taken altogether, it is as historical midrash (ż.e., as 
edifying fiction with an historical background), not as 
history, that Chronicles, like its lost precursor, must be 
regarded and judged. This type of literature enjoyed, 
as we shall see, an immense popularity in the Greek 
period among both Hebrew and Hellenistic Jews. 

The first part of the Chronicle of Jerusalem, from 
the creation to the exile, ran parallel to the great 
historical work Gen.-Kings; the second, beginning 
with the edict of Cyrus, had no competitor, The 
latter was accordingly detached to serve, under the 
title Book of Ezra,! as a continuation of the older 
history through the Persian period. When at a later 
time the first part (Chronicles) was given a place in the 
canon, it was not reunited with Ezra, but was counted 
either as the last (Talmud) or as the first (Massora) of 
the Kethiibim (see CANON, § 9). In the Alexandrian 
Bible, where a general rearrangement was effected, 
the original order was restored. 

The oldest Greek translation of the post-exilic History is 
preserved to us as a torso, beginning with 2 Ch. 35 1-27 and 
ending abruptly with Neh. 812.2 It presents the material ina 
different—and to some extent more original—order than MT 
and the later Greek version ; and contains one long passage not 
found in either (Pages of Darius, 3/).3 

A sketch of Jewish historical literature would be 
incomplete without some mention of the popular religious 

16 Popular stories so abundant in the last three or 

reli i ae four centuries before our era. These 

Garo all have an historical setting, and 

i doubtless passed from the beginning, 

as they still do with many, for veracious history. ln 

character they do not essentially differ from the haggadic 

additions in Chronicles ; but instead of attaching them- 

selves to a given situation in the older history, they 

create their own situation. With this freedom is 

naturally connected a greater variety in the motive and 
moral of the story. 

i. and ii. Two of the longer tales of this class, to 
which we might perhaps give the name historical 
romances, are the books of Judith and Esther. They 
have in common the patriotic motive, and also that in 
each it is a woman who, at great peril to herself, saves 
her people from threatened destruction. JUDITH (g.v. ) 
was probably written in Palestine, in Hebrew. The 
setting of the action is purely fictitious; the author's 
notions of history and of geography, beyond his own 
region, are of the most confused kind. 

lf any historical incident furnished the nucleus of the story, 
the circumstances had been thoroughly forgotten. The religious 
point of view, as it appears in the speech of Achior, for example, 
and in the stress laid on clean meats (cp Dan. 1) and the sacred- 
ness of tithes, etc., is that of correct Judaism ;—it is erroneous to 
say of Pharisaism. The lesson of faith in God and fidelity to 
his law is obvious; but it is not necessary to assume that the 
book was written to inculcate this lesson and to encourage its 
readers in a particular crisis. 

The considerable differences in the recensions (three Greek, Old 
Latin, Syriac) show that the book had considerable currency ; 
but it never enjoyed the same popularity as its companion, 
Esther. 


A peculiar interest attaches to ESTHER (g.v.) as one 
of the very few remaining pieces of the literature of the 
Oriental Jews. The feast of PURIM (q.v.), the origin 
of which is celebrated in the book, was certainly 
adopted by the Jews in the E. Probably too (see 
ESTHER, § 7) the legend was borrowed or imitated ; 
but this does not alter the fact that the story constructed 
upon it is one of the most characteristic works of Jewish 
fiction. 

How the young Jewess Esther becomes Queen of Persia; how 


1 Our Ezra and Nehemiah (cp Ezra-NEu., § 4). 

2 See Ezra (THE GREEK). 

3 See Torrey, JBL 16 168-170; cp Ezra (GREEK), § 61. 

4 On parallels and reminiscences in Jewish literature see 
Lipsius in ZWT 10 337 & (67). The midrashim all put the occur- 
rence in the Asmonzan times, and several of them connect it 
with the Hanukka festivities as Esther is connected with Purim. 

5 Tobit is the only other of which this can confidently be 
affirmed. 

6 In the subscription to the Greek version itis called émerroA} 
tev ppovpas (Esth. 10 11). 
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the proud vizier Haman is compelled to do the almost royal 
honour he had conceived for himself to the Jew Mordecai whom 
he hates most of all men; and how Esther by her address saves 
her people from the general massacre which Haman had planned 


gets the minister hanged on his own gallows and Mordecai 
appa in his place, and procures a counter-edict by authority 
of which the Jews in Susa and the provinces slaughter their 
fellow-subjects without resistance, —that was something to delight 
the heart of a race whose peculiarities and contempt for the state 
religion involved it in such bitter sufferings. 

When the temple was destroyed and the other feasts 
ceased, Purim only gained in importance, and the book 
connected with Purim so well expressed the feelings of 
the oppressed Jews that Esther became, next to the 
Torah, the best known and most highly-prized book in 
the Canon.} 

ii. A book of very different spirit and tendency is 
Jonau (g.v.), which tells how the prophet, who was 
unwilling to preach to the heathen, was miraculously 
constrained to go, and how at his message Ninevah 
repented and its doom was averted, and pointedly 
rebukes the spirit which would have God show no 
mercy upon the nations. The protest against the 
persuasion that God’s word and his compassion are for 
the Jews only is noteworthy. The book is not only a 
story about a prophet; more than any other product of 
its age, it breathes the prophet's spirit.? 

iv. A similar motive is thought by many to actuate 
the Book of RUTH (g.v.); the author would answer 
those who, like Ezra and Nehemiah, were so hot 
against mixed marriages, by showing how the blood of a 
Moabite ancestress flowed in the veins of David himself. 

v. One of the most pleasing of these writings is 
Torit (g.v.), with its attractive pictures of Jewish piety 
and its instructive glimpses of current superstitions, for 
the history of both of which it is an important source. 
It is a moral tale simply, without any ulterior motive 
other than the edification of its readers. The numerous 
varying recensions show that it had a wide popularity 
among Jews as it had afterwards among Christians. See 
ACHIACHARUS. 

vi. Smaller didactic stories. —Other stories celebrate 
the constancy of pious Jews to their religion in spite of 
all efforts to turn them from it. The Gentile world- 
power, whether represented by Babylonian, Persian, 
Seleucid, or Ptolemy, appears not only as the oppressor 
but also as the persecutor of the Jews, prohibiting the 
exercise of their religion and trying to force them to 
worship idols and practise abominable rites. 

Some of the stories tell of the miraculons deliverance of God's 
faithful servants, others of the triumphant fortitude of the 
martyrs under the most appalling tortures. To inspire a like 
faith and devotion in the readers, leading them to prize more 
highly a religion which has produced such frnits, and making 
them also ready, if need be, to die for their holy law, is the 
obvious motive of the tales.3 

To this class belong the stories of Daniel and the 
three Jewish youths in Babylon, in the Book of DANIEL 

-U ). 

(ood the faithful worshippers of Yahwé are miraculously 
delivered from the fiery furnace and the lions’ den, and endued 
with a supernatural wisdom which puts all the Chaldzan 
astrologers and magicians to shame, so that the heathen kings 
are constrained to confess the god of the Jews the supreme God. 

In the Greek version other stories are added ; Susanna 
and the Elders, illustrating Daniel's wisdom in judg- 
ment; Bel and the Dragon, showing how Daniel ingeni- 
ously proved to Cyrus that the gods of the Babylonians 
were no gods. The display of Jewish wisdom before 
heathen kings is the motive also of the story of the 
Three Pages of Darius (1 Esd. 3: f.) where a contest 
of wits in answer to the question, What is the mightiest 
thing on earth? wins for Zerubbabel permission to 
return and restore the temple at Jerusalem.‘ 

The Greek-speaking Jews also had their story-books 
with similar subjects. One of these is 3 Maccabees (see 


1 The entire lack of a religious element in the story was made 
good in the Greek translation by extensive additions. 

2 Cp Ezek. 35 /. Mal. 111 f. 

3 We should compare the Christian martyvia. 

4 Cp Ep. Arist. 45 f. (Schmidt); Ezra (GREER), § 6. 
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MaccaBEES [TuiRpD]), which professes to narrate 
events in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator after the 
defeat of Seleucus IIT. at Raphia in 217 B.C. It may be 
regarded as in some sense a Hellenistic counterpart to 
Esther, and is one of the worst specimens of this kind 
of fiction. 

It seems to be an elaborated variation of an older legend 
preserved by Josephus (c. Af. 25). Many scholars are of the 
opinion that the occasion of writing the book was the persecution 
of the Alexandrian Jews under Caligula.! 


Of the stories of martyr heroism, the most famous 
are those of the aged Eleazar and of the mother and 
her seven sons in 2 Macc. 6 f., repeated in great detail 
in 4 Macc., which took their place among the most 
popular of Christian martyria. 

There were doubtless many other religious stories in 
circulation ; from a later period considerable remains of 
a similar literature have come down to us; e.g., the tale 
of Joseph’s wife Aseneth (see APOCRYPHA, § 12). 

The glorious events of the Asmonzean age inspired 
more than one author to write the history of Mattathias 
17. Hist. of and his sons. The oldest and by far the 
‘Arivonesens: most important of these works is that 

* which we have in the First Book of 

Hebrew. Y, 

Maccabees (see MACCABEES [FIRST}), 
written in Hebrew, probably in the reign of John 
Hyrcanus. It covers the period from the accession 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (175 B.C.) to the death of 
Simon (135 B.C.); but it deals chiefly with the struggle 
with the Syrians; of the fierce and treacherous strife 
of Jewish parties we catch only passing glimpses. 
The author had probably no older written account of 
the events, but drew upon a tradition close to the 
Asmonzean house. Besides this tradition, he incor- 
porated certain documents which were preserved in 
public places (1427 /) or in the archives (cp 1137 12 7).2 

The writer is sincerely religious, as are the heroes of 
his story. As to his method of conceiving history, we 
need only point out here that the action moves wholly 
on the earthly stage, without miracle, or prophecy. 
1 Macc. is an historical source of the first value for the 
times of the early Asmonzeans; it is deeply to be 
regretted that we have not similar sources for other 
epochs of Jewish history. 

At the end of the work (1623 7.) the reader is referred 
for information about the following period to the 
Chronicles of the high-priesthood of John Hyrcanus. 
Of these Chronicles nothing has survived ; it cannot 
even be shown that the history of Hyrcanus’ rule in 
Josephus ultimately goes back—in whole or in part—to 
these Chronicles. 3 

The struggle of their brethren in Palestine had a keen 
interest for the Greek-speaking Jews also. Jason of 

Cyrene wrote a history of it in five books, 
18. Greek. a with the B of the con- 
flict under Onias III., and ending, if we are to judge 
from the summary of its contents in 2 Macc. 219-23, 
with the liberation of the city by Judas after the victory 
over Nicanor (cp 2 Macc. 15 37) We know this work 
only through 2 Macc., which is professedly an abridg- 
ment of it. The original must have been very prolix, 
which is perhaps one reason why it was not more 
generally known. The character of the work is in 
striking contrast to 1 Macc. ; it imitates and outdoes 
the worst types of Greek rhetorical historiography. *® 
The straining for effect is tiresomely persistent. Every- 
thing is exaggerated ; special divine interventions occur 
at every turn; and the operation of the law of retribu- 
tion is everywhere emphasised (see chap. 9). There is 


1 See now, however, Büchler, Todzaden u, Oniaden, 172 J- 
C99). ' 
3 On the genuineness of these pieces, see MACCABEES (F1RST), 


EFA 

3° Against Bloch see Destinon, 44. 

4 Schiirer considers it doubtful whether Jason made an end 
here; but cp 2Macc.220, and see Willrich, Juden u. 
Griechen, 66. 

5 See, however, Büchler, 277, Niese, Hermes, 1900. 
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no evidence that Jason had any written sources; the 
whole character of the book suggests rather that he 
-derived his information from the reports—confused and 
mingled with legend—which came! by various channels 
from Palestine. On the two epistles in 2 Macc. 11-2 18, 
and on the other critical points, see MACCABEES 
(SECOND).? 

Other writings of a legendary character are known to 
us through Josephus, who, directly or indirectly, drew 
upon them in his history of the Greek period ; among 
them were the account of Alexander's relations to the 
Jews (Ant. xi. 8) and the story of the Tobiadze and 
Oniadze (Joseph the tax-farmer), Azz. xii. 4, cp BJ 11. 
On the latter see Büchler (of. cit. preceding col. n. 1). 

In the third and the second centuries B.C., most of 
the Hebrew historical literature was translated into 

19. Histories of aoe ie in the a ah of 
the Jewish people reek cu ture, especially in Alex- 
iets dria, became acquainted with the 

by Hellenistic 2an a ae 
Jows? writings of Greek historians, and 
ý with works like those of Manetho 
and Berossus, written in Greek, through which the 
ancient history of Egypt and Babylonia from authentic 
sources was brought to the knowledge of the educated 
world. It would be strange, indeed, if they had not 
felt stirred to perform a like service for the history of 

their own nation. 

i. Demetrius.—The earliest of these writings of which 
we know anything is that of Demetrius, Iep rôv év 77 
"Tovdaia Bacıéwv.t lt is a chronological epitome 
rather than a narrative history, and was doubtless 
‘composed for Jewish readers. The author brings to 
the solution of the difficult problems of chronology 
thorough knowledge of the OT and great acumen. 

The occasional explanations of other difficulties in the Scriptures 
show honesty as well as ingenuity. The close connection in 
many of these points between the Hellenistic and the Palestinian 
exegesis has also been remarked. 

ii. Lupolemos.—The work of Eupolemos under a 
similar title was of a different nature. He narrated the 
history more at large, and with embellishments in the 
taste of his times, such as the correspondence of Solomon 
with the pharaoh, the legend of Jeremiah (fr. 24), and 
so on. In him also we first note the disposition to 
vindicate for the Hebrews the priority in philosophy, 
science, and the useful arts, which is so characteristic of 
later Hellenistic authors. 

Moses was the first sage (vodds), and the first who gave his 


people written laws, Hetaught the art of writing tothe Jews ; the 
Pheenicians learned it from the Jews, and the Greeks from them. 


Eupolemos probably wrote under Demetrius Soter 
(circa 158 B.C.), and it has been surmised that he may 
be the same who is mentioned in 1 Macc. 817; in which 
case his book would have additional interest as the work 
-of a Palestinian Hellenist.5 

iii. Artapadnos.—It was natural that Jews in Egypt 
should seek to connect the story of Abraham’s sojourn 
in Egypt, of Joseph's elevation, and above all, of Moses 
and the exodus, with Egyptian history. 

They had an additional reason for giving their version of these 
events in the fact that native writers had set afloat injurious 
accounts of the expulsion of the leprous hordes, which found 
only too willing credence not merely among the populace but 
with serious historians,6 

The Jewish writers had no access to authentic sources 
of information; in the most favourable case they 
could give only uncritical combinations of names and 


1 See Torrey, ZA TW 20 225 Ø 

2 The book may perhaps have been used as a Hellenistic 
Hee for the Hanukka as Esther for Purim. 

3 On the works described in this paragraph see Freudenthal, 
Hellenistische Studien, '75 (the fragments edited, 219 7%); 
Schirer, History of the Jewish People, 2, § 33 (5200 7.); Will- 
rich, Juden und Griechen vor der makkahiischen Erhebung,'95. 

4 Freudenthal fixes the date under Ptolemy IV. (222-205); 
Willrich tries to prove that all this literature is much younger. 

5 Against both this combination and the date given in the 
text, see Willrich. 

6 If the account ascribed to Manetho is genuine—which has 
seldom been questioned—these malicious inventions began very 
early in the Ptolemaic period. 
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events taken from Egyptian history or legend (known 
to them through a Greek medium) with the narratives 
of the Pentateuch. The spinning out of these com- 
binations is doubtless in the main pure invention. 

Considerable fragments of a work of this sort have 
been transmitted to us under the name of Artapanos. 
This Persian name is with reason suspected of being 
a pseudonym, the glorification of the Jews being for 
greater effect attributed to an unprejudiced foreigner? 
who collected his information from the best Egyptian 
authorities. However that may be, the author shows 
considerable knowledge of things Egyptian and a very 
respectable degree of Hellenistic culture. The design 
of the book is plainly to magnify the forefathers of the 
Jews by showing that they are the real authors of the 
Egyptian civilisation. 

Abraham, during his twenty years’sojourn, taught the Egyptians 
astrology ;2 Joseph first caused the fields to be properly surveyed 
and meted out, reclaimed by irrigation much uncultivated land, 
allotted glebes to the priests, and invented measures. His kins- 
men, who followed him to Egypt, built the temples in Athos 
and Heliopolis. It is particularly in the story of Moses, how- 
ever, that Artapanos develops all his art. Moses, who was 
named by the Egyptians Hermes and is known to the Greeks as 
Muszens, was the adopted son of Merris, the childless queen of 
Chenephres. He was the inventor of boats, the Egyptian 
weapons, engines for hoisting stones, for irrigation, and for war; 
he divided the country into its thirty-six nomes, and assigned to 
each the god which was to be worshipped in it; he was the 
founder of philosophy and the author of the hieroglyphic writing 
used by the priests. Besides all this he was a great general, 
who at the head of an army of fellahin subdued the Ethiopians, 
built the city of Hermopolis, etc. ‘The jealousy of Chenephres 
finally compelled him to flee the country; on the way he slew 
an Egyptian officer who lay in wait for him to kill him (cp Ex. 
2 ara As the last example shows, the author deals very freely 
with the biblical narrative when it suits his purpose. 

iv. Fragments.—We possess fraginents of several 
other works of similar tendency to those of Eupolemos 
and Artapanos; the names of Aristeas and Malchos- 
Kleodemus may be mentioned. Of peculiar interest 
are some fragments of this sort which plainly come 
from the hand of Samaritan Hellenists. One of these 
(erroneously ascribed in Eusebius to Eupolemos) makes 
Mt. Gerizim the site of the city of Melchizedek and the 
temple of the most high God ; and is otherwise instruc- 
tive for the combination of the OT narrative with 
Babylonian learning : for example, Ur of the Chaldees is 
Camarina ; Abraham brought the Babylonian astrology 
to Egypt, but the real father of the science was Enoch, 
etc. 

The same aim, to exalt the Jewish people in the eyes 
of other races, appears in a different way in various 
pseudepigraphic works purporting to be written about 
the Jews by foreigners.’ 

v. Pseudo-Hecateus.—Hecateeus of Abdera (under 
Ptolemy I.) had given in his History of Egypt a brief and 
unprejudiced account of the Jews ; which gave occasion 
for forging in his name a whole book, the partiality of 
which for all things Jewish aroused the suspicion of 
ancient critics, 

vi. Avristeas.—The letter of Aristeas, pretending to be 
written by a Gentile to a Gentile, giving the history of 
the translation of the Hebrew law into Greek, also is 
palpably spurious. 

In it we have a glorification of the Torah and of the LXX 
translation, of the profound and practical wisdom of Jewish 
sages, ofthe temple and the cultns—a fabrication ona grand scale, 
fortified with edicts, correspondence, and all the apparatus witb 
which fictitions history had learned to give itself the semblance of 
authenticity. ime 

Among the voluminous writings of Philo at least one 


work dealing with the ancient history of his people 
20. Philo of demands mention here—the life of Moses. 

- £ A10 Ol The first book, in particular, on Moses as 
Alexandria. aruler, fairly deserves to be called the best 
specimen of Hebrew history retold for Gentile readers. 


1 Cp Psendo- Hecatzus, Aristeas, the Jewish Sibyl, etc.; 
Frendenthal, 143 2- 

2 This is repeated by many Jewish writers. Abraham 
brought the art from Babylonia (FHG 3 213 A). 

3 This species of literature flourished rankly in the centuries 
before and after our era. 
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It narrates the life of Moses from his hirth to the permission 
to the two tribes to occupy the conquered territory E. of the 
Jordan (Nu. 82), following the Pentateuch with occasional 
allegorical digressions and many edifying reflections, and with 
those speeches by the personages at important moments without 
which no author of fie time would have thought it possible to 
write history; but free from any infusion of the Hellenistic 
midrash which we have found in Eupolemos and Artapanos. 

Philo’s work differs favourably from the corresponding 
parts of Josephus’ 4 ntiguities in the point just mentioned, 
and also in the fact that Philo does not, like Josephus, 
suppress unpleasant passages, such as the worship of 
the golden calf which Aaron made. The second book 
is on Moses asa lawgiver;! the third, on Moses as a 
priest (the tabernacle and its furniture, priests’ vestments, 
and so on). 

Philo wrote also a history of the persecutions of the 
Jews in his own time, apparently in five books. 

The first, it is inferred, was introductory; the second described 
the oppression of the Jews in the reign of Tiberius by Sejanus 
at Rome and by Pontius Pilate in Judza; the third dealt with 
the sufferings of the Alexandrian Jews at the beginning of the 
reign of Caligula ; the fourth, with the evils in which the Jews were 
involved by the demand of Caligula that divine honours should 
be paid him, and his determination to set up an image of himself 
in the temple at Jerusalem ; whilst the last described the change 
in the fortunes of the Jews brought about by Claudius’s edict of 
toleration. 

Of these books only the third and the fourth have 
survived (Adversus Flaccum, Legatioad Caium). Philo 
was a witness of the tribulations of the Jews in Alexandria 
in the last year of Flaccus’s administration, and was the 
leading member of the deputation to Caligula. Notwith- 
standing their tiresome preaching tone, and obvious 
reticence about the result of the mission—not to say sup- 
pression of its failure—the books are historical sources 
of high value, not only for the troubles of the Jews but 
also for the character of the Emperor. 

The revolt against Rome in the years 66-73 A.D. 

21. Justus found its historians in two men who had 

of Tiberias.? themselves been actors in it, Justus of 
* Tiberias and Flavius Josephus. 

The work of Justus is lost—it is known to us only 
through the polemic in the autobiography of Josephus— 
and the loss is the more to be regretted because Justus 
would have enabled us to control Josephus’s account of 
the events in Galilee, where we have only too good 
reason to distrust him. Justus wrote also a Chronicon 
or concise history from Moses to the death of Agrippa 
II. (in the third year of Trajan), which was used by 
Julius Africanus, through whom some material derived 
from it has been transmitted to us. Both works of 
Justus, like those of Josephus, were written in Greek— 
Josephus testifies that he had a good Greek education— 
for Greek and Roman readers. 

i. Bell. Jud.—Josephus (b. 37 A.D., d. end of century) 
first wrote the history of the war in Aramaic for the 
Jews in the E. Afterwards, moved 
(he says) by the number of misleading 
accounts which were in circulation, he 
put his own work into Greek.4 The Greek cannot, how- 
ever, be a mere translation of the earlier work; for 
Greek and Roman readers it would need to be materially 
recast, and we can hardly doubt that his own part in 
the action was put in a quite different light. Very prob- 
ably also the résumé of Jewish history from the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the death of Herod (bk. i.) 
was first prefixed in the Greek ; the greater part of the 
seventh book was doubtless added at the same time. 
The history ends with the taking of Masada (the last 
stronghold of the insurgents) and the closing of the 
temple of Onias in Egypt, with a final chapter on the 
outbreak in Cyrene. The work was completed before 
the death of Vespasian (79 A.D. ). 


22. Flavius 
Josephus.® 


1 In this book the history of the LXX translation is repeated 
after Aristeas. 

2 Schiirer, G/V(2)147 7. ET 165 7% 

3 Schirer, G/V (23) 156 Z., ET 177,73 where the literature 
will be found (Hrist. 104 f). 

4 Draviov “Iwajmov taropia 'Iovôaïkoð 
‘Pwpatous; De Bello Judaico Libri Septem. 
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For the agitation which preceded the war, and for the 
war itself, Josephus was both at the time and afterwards 
in a position to be exceptionally well informed ; but it 
must be remembered that, writing for the eyes of the 
emperor and his officers, he was under strong temptation 
to put things in the way which would be most pleasing 
to his imperial patrons ; and that he had the difficult 
task of giving an honourable colour to his own conduct. 
We know that Justus charged him with falsifying the 
history of the events in Galilee, and the acrimony of 
Josephus’s reply shows that the shaft had found a 
vulnerable spot. 

For the earlier part of the work, from Antiochus 
Epiphanes to the death of Nero, he used substantially 
the same sources as in the parallel books of his Antigui- 
ties. The Jewish War is composed with considerable 
art; Josephus had a remarkably dramatic subject, and 
he puts his facts together in a highly effective way ; the 
Greek style, in revising which he had expert assistance, 
is praised by Photius for purity and propriety. 

ii. Antiguities.—Later in life Josephus wrote his 
Antiquities, or, rather, ‘ Archeology’ ("lovdaixh dpxato- 
Aoyia), the Ancient History of the Jews, in twenty 
books.? 

The first ten books extend from the creation of the 
world to the end of the Babylonian exile (closing with 
Daniel). His sources here were the books of the OT, 
chiefly in the LXX version; but when he affirms (1 
Proem, 3, x. 106) that he reproduces exactly the contents 
of the sacred books, without addition or omission, he 
claims too much—or too little. 

The Antiquities was written for Gentile readers, and was 
intended not merely to acquaint them with the history of the 
Jews, but also to counteract the current prejudice against the 
people and its institutions, and to exhibit both in a favourable 
ight. To this end he omitted things which might give ground 
for censure or ridicule, and embellished the narrative from legend 
and midrash. That he used the writings of Hellenistic Jews 
who before him had treated the history in the same way (see 
above, § 19) is certain; the extent to which he was dependent 
upon them cannot now be determined. Josephus also often 
refers for confirmation or illustration of the biblical narrative to 
foreign authors ; who are sometimes cited, not at first hand, but 
from compilations or other intermediate sources. 2 

For the following period, from Artaxerxes I., under 
whom he puts Esther (the latest book in the OT), the 
sources used were of diverse character and value.? 
From the middle of the fifth century to the beginning of 
the second there was no authentic historical tradition ; 
a few stray facts and a mass of legends have to stop the 
gap. From Antiochus Epiphanes to the accession of 
Herod, Josephus’s chief authority was an unknown 
Jewish writer who had combined his Jewish sources 
(1 Macc., a history of the later Asmonzeans ?) with Greek 
writers on the history of Syria (Polybius, Posidonius, 
Strabo). This work probably began with Alexander, 
and came down at least to the death of Germanicus (19 
A.D.). To this Josephus added the fruit of his own 
reading in the Greek historians, some Jewish marvel- 
stories, and a collection of documents authenticating 
privileges of the Jews. For the life of Herod he drew 
directly on Nicolaus of Damascus, with additions from 
a Jewish source unfavourable to Herod. In the later 
part of the work the narrative becomes fuller and the 
sources more numerous; among them information 
derived from King Agrippa, and a Roman author 
(? Cluvius Rufus) may be recognised. The history 
closes with Gessius Florus (=B/ ii. 141), on the eve 
of the war. 

iii, The Zz/e, which in the manuscripts immediately 
follows the Antiguities, is not really an autobiography; 
it is an apologia, and is chiefly occupied with a relation 


1 The title and the number of books are in imitation of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ‘Pwpaiky apyacodoyta. 

2 The ancients understood as well as the moderns this trick or 
seeming to be familiar with books they had never seen. 

3 For titles of works on the sources of Josephus, see Schiirer, 
ffist.1104 7 Of more recent investigations Biichler, Die 
Tobiaden und die Ontaden, ’99, also J/OR9311 f., REJ 
82179 f., 3969 f., and Unger (SATA IW, '95_f7.) must be named. 
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and defence of the author's conduct as commander in 
Galilee in the earlier stage of the revolt. It supple- 
ments the War, but is to be used with even greater 
caution. 

iv. The short work which we commonly call the 
Reply to Apion (Contra Apionem), but of which the 
true title seems to be ‘Ox the Antiquity of the Jews’ 
(lep ris tay *lovéalwy dpxaidryros) is a defence of 
the Jews against their assailants, of whom the Alex- 
andrian grammarian and polyhistor Apion is taken as 
a leading representative.! ‘The chief value of the book, 
apart from the light it throws on the ‘ antisemitism’ of 
the times, lies in the copious extracts from profane 
writers on Oriental history which are incorporated in it. 

Josephus was the author through whom the Roman 
and, later, for centuries, the Christian world got most 
of its knowledge of Jewish history. His works were 
translated into Latin; a Greek abridgment of the 
voluminous Anfiguities was made; the medizeval 
Hebrew ‘Josippon' professes to be the work of 
Josephus, from whose writings the material is largely 
drawn ; in modern times Josephus has been translated 
into all the languages of Europe. His authority as an 
historian stood very high, his writings were appealed 
to with almost as much confidence as the OT itself. 

In recent times, on the contrary, he has not infre- 
quently been judged with unjust severity. The gravest 
faults of the An¢iguities are those which it shares with 
the Jewish Hellenistic historiography in general, and 
indeed with no small part of the profane history of the 
Alexandrian age, not the individual sins of Josephus. 


To expect critical history of these writers is to look for figs 
on thistles. The business of the historian is to interest his 
readers ; an effective story carries it off over all dry investiga- 
tions; and legends which redounded to the glory of the race 
were accepted without impertinent question. It is not to be 
charged as a crime to Josephus that in these respects he is an 
author of his time and his people. On the other hand, the care- 
lessness and lack of puins with which the latter part of the Azti- 
quities particnlarly is worked out may fairly be laid at his door ; 
he visibly wearies of his long task before it is completed. 

We have no extensive historical writings in Hebrew 
or Aramaic to set beside the productions of the Grecian 

Jews. Some works on particular 
23. Seder Olam. periods have perished, or, like r Macc. 
and Josephus’s Jewish War, have reached us only in 
Greek garb. The chief motive of the Hellenistic authors 
for retelling the ancient history of their people—to bring 
it to the knowledge of foreigners—was lacking. Their 
own need was satisfied by the Sacred Books them- 
selves, interpreted by Targum and Midrash. The only 
comprehensive Hebrew work on Jewish history of which 
we know anything is the bald chronological epitome 
known as Séder ‘Olām. Down to the Persian period 
it follows the OT with occasional midrashie episodes, 
and with a minute determination of the chronology 
which is evidently the raison d'être of the work.? The 
six centuries and more from Nehemiah to the war under 
Hadrian are comprised in the second half of chap. 30. 
The lack of any continuous historical tradition is here 
again obvious; the chronology of the Persian, the 
Greek, the Asmonzean, and the Herodean periods— 
partly in consequence of corruption of the text—is far 
out of the way. The work, which enjoys Talmudic 
authority, is attributed to R. Jose ben Halaphta (circa 
130-160 A.D.), probably because he is often cited in it 
as an authority. It has undoubtedly been more than 
once worked over by later hands. 

E. Schrader, art. ‘Geschichtskunde bei den Israeliten, BZ 
2413 7.; Franz Del. ‘Die Formenreichthum der israelitischen 

s Geschichtsliteratur,’ Zeitsch. f. luther. Theol. 
24, Literature. w. Kirche, 3631/7, '70; L. Diestel, ‘Die heb. 
; Geschichtsschreibung,’ /DT 18365 Æ. (73); 
R. Kittel, Die Anfänge der heb. Geschichtsschretbung im AT, 
"96 (Rektoratsrede); B. Duhm, Die Entsteh. des ATs, ’973 


1 Apion died about fifty years before Josephus wrote. 

2 Cp the Alexandrian chronologist Demetrius ; and note also 
the chronology of /udzlees. 

3 Azaria de Rossi, /szré Bind, chap. 19. 
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see also HEXATEUCH, and the articles on the several books dis- 
cussed above. 

On various aspects of the general subject: F. Creuzer, Die 
historische Kunst der Griechen in ihrer Entsteh. und Fort- 
bildung, '45; H. Ulrici, Charakteristik der antiken Histori- 
ographie, '33; K. W. Nitzsch, ‘f Römische und dentsche An- 
nalistik und Geschichtsschreibung,’ in Sybel’s Zeitschr, 11 if. 
(64); A. v. Gutschmid, ‘Aus Vorlesungen über die Gesch. der 
griech. Historiographie,’ Kleine Schriften, 4279 77. (esp. the 
Introd. 279-298). 

J. W. Loebell, ‘Das reale und das ideale Element in der 
geschichtlichen Uberlieferung und Darstellung,’ in Sybel’s 
Zeitschr. 1 269-331 ('59); W. Wachsmuth, ‘Ueber die Quellen 
der Geschichtsfalschung,’ Ber. d. hénigl. séichischen Gesellsch. 
der Wiss. 8 121-133 ('56); E. Zeller, ‘Wie entstehen unge- 
schichtlichen Ueberlieferungen,’ Deutsche Rundschau, Feb. ’93 
(excellent); Steinthal, ‘Mythos, Sage, Märchen, Legende, 
Erzählung, Fabel,’ Z. far Volkerpsychologie u. Sprachwiss. 
17 113 J. (87). See also Bernheim, Lehr. d. historischen 
Methode) (94); and C. Wachsmuth, Erin!l. in das Studium 
der alten Gesch. (C95). G. F. M. 


HITTITES (O71), a name which occurs rather 
frequently in the OT, and is often connected with regions 
somewhat remote from one another. 

The name is given to one of the groups of 
pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Southern Pales- 


tine, whose full name is B’ne Héth (xer); so 
Gen. 23357 2746. A single member of the 
group is Hitti (M xerratos, e.g., Gen. 4929, 2S. 1124), and 
from the form, the group is commonly referred to as ha-Hitti 
—ie., the Hittite. So throughout Ex., Nu., Dt., Josh., Judg., 
Ezra, and Neh., and also 1 K. 920 (|| 2 Ch. 87). The references 
so far given refer to the earlier period of Hebrew history, before 
definite steps had been taken leading to the formation of the 
kingdom ; but Hittites are mentioned also in the later period, 
in the days of Saul (1 S. 266), David (2 S.113 6172124 1297 


2339 xerret [L], and a parallel passage 1 Ch. 1141 xerree [BN], 
xeter [AL]), Solomon (1 K. 1029 xerreeev [B; om. A), -p [L], 
llr 2K. 76anda parallel passage 2 Ch. 117 ye@atwy[A]). The 
term Hitt? occurs more rarely—only twice for the earlier 
period, Josh. 14 (BA om.), Judg. 126 (xerrecy [B], -tetu [A], -v 
[L], ‘land of the Hittites’); and three times for the later period 
(1 K.1029 2K.76 and a parallel passage 2 Ch. 117, ‘kings of 
Hittites’), The persistent occurrence of Hettites in the Greek 
transliteration in place of Hittites should not be overlooked. 

In the genealogical table, Gen. 10, Héth is introduced 
(v. 15 [J]) as a son of Canaan ; but the mention of Héth 
here is evidently a gloss—though an 
2 hele =y ae old one—tacked on to ‘Sidon, the 

e ignored. firstborn of Canaan.’ 


The Greek translators, perceiving the incongruity of the 
use of Héth for the nation alongside of gentilicia, like Jebisi, 
Emori, etc., changed Héth to Hitti (ròv xerratov). We may 
indeed accept the view of Ball (SBOT ad doc.) and others, and 
regard the introduction of all the nations mentioned in v. 16 as a 
redactorial addition suggested by the gloss Héth; but this will 
not affect the question of the inference about Héth to be drawn 
from the passage. For the entire section, Gen. 1016-10, is an 
independent fragment (taken from some genealogical list of 
Canaanites) belonging to the same stratum of tradition as that 
preserved in the song, Gen. 825-27, according to which the three 
divisions of mankind were Canaan, Shem, and Japheth. ‘his 
wide sense of Canaane(10 19) accords well with certain passages 
in the OT (see CANAAN, § 2) which make Canaan a general term 
for the whole district between the Jordan, the Mediterranean, the 
wilderness in the S., and the Lebanon range in the N.; but it is 
to be noted that this usage is in contradiction to the more common 
application of the term in the Hexateuch and in passages like 
Judg. 35 Ezra 91x (ee: [B], «06 [A]) Neh. 98—dependent upon 
the Hexateuch—where the Canaanites are merely one of ae 
six, or seven divisions into which the district defined is divided. 
When it is furthermore considered that in this enumeration the 
Canaanites are assigned not always the first place—atl times the 
second (Ex. 2328 34r1) or the third (Dt. 2017 Josh. 91 2411), or 
even the fourth (Ex. 2323)—it is evident that no value is to he 
attached to the assignment of Héth as a ‘son’ (z.e., subdivision) 
of Canaan. One conclusion, however, may be drawn from the 
variation in nomenclature: at one time the Canaanites were 
spread over a much larger area than was the case when the 
Israelites entered the country. To Israel the Canaanites still 
loomed up large enough; but the tradition which made them 
the ancestors of all the other gronps occupying the highlands 
and valleys to the west of the Jordan, and which regarded them 
as one of the three great divisions of mankind, belongs to a 
more remote age. 

We conclude, then, that the Hittites of the OT, as 


an ethnic group, do not necessarily stand in a closer 
3. Hittites of relation to the Canaanites than to the 
S Palesti Amorites, Hivites, Perizzites, or any 
p ma of the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of 
Eis a Palestine. 
1 [On the ‘ Hittites’ of Hebron cp REHOLŁOTH.] 
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The question confronts us here, whether in all cases 
where the OT mentions Hittites, the same people is 
meant? To put it more precisely, are the B'ne Héth, 
of whom an interesting incident is recorded in Gen. 
23 [P], identical with the group called ha- Hitti (:nna), 
and enumerated among the pre-Israelitish inhabitants 
of Palestine, and are these Hittites the same as those 
found in the days of Saul, David, and Solomon? 

According to Gen. 23 [P], Abraham purchases a 
burying-cave at Mamre from the B’ne Héth, who are 
represented as a settled population with Hebron as a 
kind of centre. 

The antiquity of the tradition is hardly open to question, 
though the details, such as the formal deed of purchase, may 
have been supplied by the fancy of a much later age, to which 
Abraham had already become a favourite subject for Midrashic 
elaboration. That the Hebrew tradition regards the Hittites 
of Hebron! as identical with those mentioned elsewhere follows 
from the introduction of Héth in Gen. 1015 [J], as well as from 


the qualification ha-Hitt! added to the name of Ephron (Gen. 
23 10),2 the chief of the B’ne Héth. 

These Hittites extended as far south as the edge of 
the desert, since we find Edomitic clans, settled around 
Gerar and Beersheba (Gen. 2634 [P], xeryalov [E]), 
entering upon matrimonial alliances with Hittites. 

The opposition of Isaac and Rebecca to Esau's marriages with 
Hittite women (74., 2746 [R]) reflects the later sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Hexateuchal prohibition (Dt. 73), whereas the 
tradition itself clearly points to there being at an early period 
friendly relationships between Hebrew and Edomitic clans on 
the one side and Hittites on the other. 


Bearing these two features in mind—(r) the settlement 
of the B'ne Héth in the extreme south of Palestine, and 
(2) the friendly relations between them 


renee and the clans which constitute the an- 
; cestors of at least a section of the later 
Palestine. 


Israelitish confederacy—it is certainly not 
without significance that the Hittites mentioned in the 
OT outside of the book of Genesis dwell in the centre 
or extreme north of Palestine, and that they are viewed 
as the bitter enemies of the Israelites. True, in the 
days of Saul and David, we find Hittites joining their 
fortunes with David (1 S. 266), and a Hittite occupies 
a prominent place in David's army (2 S. 28 39) (see below, 
§ 5), whilst Solomon euters into matrimonial alliances 
with Hittite princesses (1 K. 111) (see below, § 6) ; but 
these are exceptional incidents. The Hittites, together 
with the Canaanites, Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites, 
Jebusites, and Girgashites,? hold the various parts of 
Palestine proper against the Hebrew invaders, and 
contest every advance. The chief passages are Ex. 
3817 135 2323 332 Dt. 71 2017 Josh. 310113 (om. F) 
128 (om. L) 2411 Judg. 35. An important indication 
of the distribution of the various groups is furnished by 
Josh. 113. The Canaanites are settled both in the E. 
and in the W.; Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, and Jebu- 
sites in the mountains, and the Hivites at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon in the N. (In @® the positions of the Hivites 
and Hittites are exchanged ; but the gloss in Nu. 1829 
is a support for MT; sce Hivires, § 2.) Here, then, 
we find the Hittites settled in the mountainous districts 
of Central Palestine contesting the encroachments of the 
Hebrews. It is, of course, not impossible that the 
southern Hittites were gradually forced northward 
through circumstances of which we are ignorant; but a 
solution of the problem more in keeping with the con- 
ditions of OT nomenclature is to suppose an inexactness 
and vagueness in the use of the term Hittites, similar to 
that which characterises the use of such terms as Canaan- 
ites, Amorites, and even Philistines. A support for this 


1 (‘Sta. (Gesch.Q) 143), Bu. (Urgesch. 347 f), E. Mey. and 
others’ (e.g., Che., art. ‘Hittites,’ £A(9)) ‘are quite sure that in this 
use of the name “‘ Hittites” for the population of the land (cp 
also 2634 £ 2746 with 281), A (i.¢., the Priestly narrator, P} is 
deplorably wrong’ (Di. Gx. 297 ['92], ironically).] 

Also v, 8, according to the Samaritan version. 

3 The order in which these nations are enumerated varies, and 
at times one or other—Girgashites, Perizzites, or Hivvites— 
is omitted, though the Greek translators usually supplied the 
deficiency by inserting them. 
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view is to be found in Josh. 14, where the whole district 
of Israel's prospective possessions, from the wilderness 
in the S, to the Lebanon in the N., and eastward to the 
Euphrates, is designated as ‘the whole land of the 
Hittites.’ It is true that these words are a gloss, and 
perhaps a late one, since they are not contained in BAL 
(GF alone inserts). Their value is not impaired, how- 
ever, by this circumstance ; in the opinion of the scribe 
who added them, ‘ Hittite’ was a term covering a very 
large territory. Judg. 126 is perhaps another in- 
stance of the vague use of the phrase ‘land of the 
Hittites,’ though here we have to reckon with the possi- 
bility of a redactional insertion referring to a Hittite 
empire established in NE. Syria, of which we hear much 
in the inscriptions of Assyrian monarchs (see below, § 6), 
just as this empire is referred to in 2 K. 76, and probably 
in 1 K. 1029. Again, when Ezekiel tells Jerusalem, 
‘Thy father was an Amorite and thy mother a Hittite’ 
(Ezek. 16345 [om. Q*]), he is using both terms in a 
vague and comprehensive sense for the pre-Israelitish 
inhabitants of Palestine. 

From such usage it follows that there is no necessary 
connection beyond the name between the southern 
Hittites and those whom the Israelites encounter in 
Central Palestine. Indeed one might be inclined to 
regard the grouping of Hittites with Canaanites, Amorites, 
etc., as a conventional enumeration without any decided 
reference to actual conditions; but such a passage as 
Josh. 113 is against this view. 

Since the older inhabitants of Palestine were not 
exterminated, it is not surprising to find a Hittite—the 

ee famous Uriah—among the chiefs that 
bd se pe constituted the following of David 
* (2 S. 2339 1 Ch. 1141). The position 
occupied by Uriah points to a partial assimilation 
between Judzeans and Hittites, and similarly the 
strange tale of David and Bathsheba ( Uriah's wife), as 
related in 2 S. 11, embodies a distinct recollection of a 
close alliance at one time between the two groups. 
The unfavourable light in which David's act is placed is 
due to an age which regarded it as a heinous crime for 
any Hebrew to marry a woman who was not a worshipper 
of Yahwé; but the age of David is still far removed from 
the spirit which animates Deuteronomy and the Priestly 
Code on this point. There is no objection against 
regarding these Hittites as the descendants of those 
whom we encounter in the days of Abraham. 

The case is different, however, when we come to 
Solomon, whose marriages with Hittite princesses 
solemnize political alliances, just as does 
the enlargement of his harem through 

nee Moabitish, Ammonitish, Edomitish, and 

* Sidonian concubines. Solomon but imi- 
tated the example set by the kings of Egypt, who had long 
been in the habit of adding to their harems representa- 
tives of the various nations whom they had conquered 
or with whom they had entered into political alliances. 
The king's harem in ancient days in a measure took the 
place ot the diplomatic corps of our times. These 
Hittites cannot possibly be identical with those we 
encounter in the days of David ; there is no room in the 
days of Solomon for a Hittite empire or principality in 
Southern Palestine. The Hittite district must have 
been as clearly defined, however, as that of the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, and Sidonians (1 K. 111). That 
there was a Hittite empire, and that it was important, is 
implied by the statement (1 K. 1029) that Solomon 
imported horses from Egypt for ‘all the kings of the 
Hittites’ (see HORSE, § 3, M1zRAIM, § 24). ‘The same 
Hittite power is referred to in 2 K. 76, where the juxta- 
position of ‘kings of the Hittites’ with ‘kings of Egypt’ 
may be taken as a measure of the importance of this 
power. This reference alone might be sufficient warrant 
for concluding that the Hittite district is to be sought 
in the N. of Palestine, the purport of the passage being 
to imply that Aram was attacked simultaneously from 


6. Solomon’s 
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the N. and the S. Amore definite conclusion, however, 
may be drawn from 2 S. 246. Despite the corruptness 
of the passage, one may be certain that it contains a 
reference to the ‘land of the Hittites.'1 The reference 
is tq a land lying N. of Gilead, and we are thus brought 
to the region where, as we know from other sources to 
be mentioned presently, an extensive ‘ Hittite’ empire 
flourished as early at least as 1000 B,C. 

In a study of the Hittites of the OT we must therefore 
take into consideration the varying use of the term. 
We must distinguish (a) the Hittites 
t T re of Settled around Hebron (who maintain 

ata. their identity down to the days of David) 
from (å) the ‘conventional’ Hittites whom tradition 
enumerated with other groups as opponents whom the 
Hebrew invaders in a severe and protracted struggle 
dispossessed of their land; and both these divisions 
must be kept separate again from (c) an extensive 
Hittite power (divided up into principalities) situated 
in the north-eastern part of Syria, beyond the confines 
of Palestine proper ; and, lastly, there is the vague and 
indefinite use of the term which makes Hittite almost 
synonymous with (d@) all Palestine and Syria, and thus 
adds another complicating element. 

So far as the evidence goes, there is nothing to warrant 
any connection (beyond the name) between the Hittites 
(2) who form part of the pre-Israelitish population of 
southern Palestine, and the Hittites (c) whose alliance 
is sought by Solomon. It is the latter Hittites who 
play much the more prominent part in the ancient 
history of the East. 

Thotmes I., the third king of the eighteenth dynasty, 
began about 1600 B.C. an extended series of Asiatie 
... campaigns which eventually brought about 
5 pia the subjection of Palestine and Syria to 

` the pharaohs of Egypt. Among the more 
formidable enemies enumerated by the Egyptian rulers 
is a people whose name H-t'? appears to be identical 
with the term Héth or Hetti of the OT. This people 
occupied the mountainous districts of northern Syria, 
and extended to the E. as far as the Orontes, indeed 
at times beyond it to the Euphrates. A stronghold of 
the H-ta which is prominently mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions of Thotmes III. (circa 1500 B.C.) is Kedesh. The 
Ht-a did not confine themselves, however, to their 
mountain recesses. Joining arms with the various 
nationalities of northern Palestine and the W. district, 
they advanced as far as Megiddo to meet the Egyptian 
armies. The pharaohs found their task difficult, 
and, even after many campaigns had been waged, the 
subjection of the H-ta was not definitely accomplished. 
The kings of Egypt advanced to Carchemish, Tunep, 
Hamath, and claim to have laid siege to these places ; 
but again and again armies had to be sent into northern 
Syria and the Taurus region. Marash, at the extreme 
E. of Cilicia, appears to have resisted all attempts at 
conquest. The Egyptians at one time found a valuable 
ally in Du&ratta, king of Mitanni—a district to the 
NW. of Assyria. This alliance between Egypt and 
Mitanni seems to have kept the H-ta in check; but it 
was not long before the H-ta of Marash, Carchemish, 
Hamath, and Kedesh regained their complete independ- 
ence. In the fourteenth century the hold of Egypt 
upon her Asiatic possessions was loosened, and about a 
century later her control practically comes to an end. 

It is clear from the way in which the H-ta are spoken 
of in the Egyptian records that the prevailing notions 
about them were vague. To assume that there was at 
this time an extensive Hittite empire is a theory that 
meets with serious difficulties. The district embraced 
by the Egyptian rulers under the designation H-ta 
appears to have been divided up among a varying 


1 Read p'ana PIN, and see further TanTimM-HODSHI. 


2 This is the transliteration now adopted by Egyptologists. 
The character of the vowel following ¢ cannot be definitely deter- 
mined. The spelling adopted here is H-ta (after WMM). 
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number of principalities, and it does not follow that the 
rulers and inhabitants of these principalities were even 
of one and the same linguistic or ethnic stock. 

* Our knowledge of the early history of Babylonia and 
of the rise of the Assyrian power is still too uncertain to 
enable us to say when the inhabitants 
of the Euphrates valley first came into 
contact with the Hittites. The Kaššite 
dynasty, which maintained its sway over Babylonia for 
upwards of soo years, was of an aggressive character, 
and in the fifteenth century we find Babylonia joined 
with Egypt in a close alliance. The use of the 
Babylonian script and language at this time as the 
medium of diplomatie interchange between the court 
of Egypt and officials stationed in Palestine and Syria 
under Egyptian control points to a predominating 
Babylonian influence and an earlier Babylonian 
supremacy, during which the Babylonian language 
was introduced into the district in question. 


9. Cuneiform 
statements. 


The text containing an account of the western exploits of 
Sargon I. [see BABYLONIA, § 41] (whose date is provisionally 
fixed at 3800 B.C.) is of a very late date, and cannot therefore be 
relied upon as confirming the general tradition of an early con- 
quest of Syria on the part of Babylonian rulers. (The name 
Hittite does not appear in the text referred to, the lands to the 
W. being embraced under the general designation of ‘ Amorite 
country.’ On this point see CANAAN, §§ 77) 

As the Asiatic campaigns of Egypt begin in the 
eighteenth century B.C., we must assume that the Baby- 
lonian control of Syria and Palestine belongs to an 
earlier time. We know enough of the history of the 
Kaššite dynasty in Babylonia to say that it was probably 
during the period of its ascendency that the control of 
Babylonia over the western districts was most effective, 
and the testimony of the Egyptian inscriptions warrants 
us in assuming that the Hittites were then the most 
powerful federation against whom the Babylonians had 
to contend. It is to be noted, however, that the term 

. Hittite, or Hatti, which appears to be 
10. The Batti. identical with it, does not make its 
appearance in euneiform literature till the days of 
Tiglath-pileser I., about rroo B.C. Then it means a 
distinetly defined kingdom lying along the Orontes (with 
Carchemish as one of its important centres) and extend- 
ing well into the Taurus range. Against these Hatti 
the Assyrian ruler waged a fierce campaign. According 
to his account it ended in a complete triumph for the 
Assyrian arms. In reality, however, the conquest was 
far from complete. The successors of ‘Tiglath-pileser 
were much harassed by the troublesome Hatti, and it is. 
not until the reign of Sargon (721-704 B.C.) that they 
finally disappear from the horizon of Assyrian history. 

Curiously enough, we encounter in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions the same vagueness in the use of the term 
Hatti that is characteristic of OT usage; Sennacherib 
and other Assyrian rulers, when they speak of the ‘land 
of Hatti,’ have in mind the entire region to the W. of 
the Euphrates, embracing the Phoenician coast and in- 
cluding apparently Palestine (see CANAAN, § r2). Still, 
there can be no doubt that the Assyrians distinguished 
the Hatti proper from the other principalities of Syria 
and Palestine; and if the testimony of the comparatively 
late Assyrian inscriptions could only be used for the 
earlier periods, the ethnic and geographical problems 
involved would be considerably simplified. 

Fortunately, as an aid to the solution of these problems, 
we have a considerable number of monuments left us by 

-,,:,, the Hittites themselves, and although the 

ae e date of these monuments does not carry 
monumentis. hs back toas early a period as the Egyptian 
campaigns in Western Asia, they help us to a clearer 
understanding of the earlier history of the Hittites. At 
Carehemish and Hamath have been found remains of 
sculptures accompanied by inscriptions, and elsewhere 
in this region, as at Zenjirli, there are abundant traces 
of Hittite art. Quite recently (August, ’99) a Hittite stele 
has been found at Babylon, transported from a Hittite 
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centre by an Assyrian monarch.! ‘This art is so distinctly 
based upon Assyrian and Babylonian models as to 
decide definitely the influences at work in producing the 
civilisation in this region. In addition to this, Cappa: 
docia, Paphlagonia, Lycaonia, and Phrygia abound in 
remains of edifices and of works of art showing the same 
types and the same general traits as those of Carchemish 
and Hamath, whilst the inscriptions found with the 
edifices belong likewise to the same class. 

Thanks to the researches of Jensen it may now be 
regarded as certain that the inscriptions cover the period 
1200-800 B.C.; and it has also been made probable that 
the spread of the Hittites was gradual from the region 
of Cilicia to the N., NE., and NW., nearly to the 
borders of the Euxine, and W. to the Ægean.? It is 
fair to presume that the language of all the so-called 
Hittite inscriptions is the same, although it may be 
added that several styles of Hittite characters may be 
distinguished, some being pictorial, others branching 
off into conventional forms with a strong tendency 
towards becoming linear. These varieties, which are 
quite paralleled by the styles of writing in the Egyptian 
and Babylonian-Assyrian inscriptions, do not affect the 
question of the language; and, this being the case, we 
can understand the vagueness in the geographical use 
of the term Hittites among the ancients. At what 
period the extension of Hittite settlements began it is as 
yet impossible to say; but the indications are that we 
must go back several centuries beyond 1200 B.C. for 
the date. On the other hand, whilst in general the 
Hittite traits are clearly defined on the monuments, 
there are good reasons for assuming several ethnic types 
among those grouped under the term. From an anthro- 
pological point of view, the Mongolian, or to speak 
more definitely the Turanian, type seems to prevail ; 
but, whatever the ground-stock of the Hittites of Asia 
Minor may have been, there is a clear indication of 
Semitic admixture, 

The decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions which 
would throw so much needed light on the ethnic prob- 

12. Hittite lems, is now being vigorously prose- 

inscriptions. cuted. After several attempts on the 

part of Sayce, Peiser, and Halévy, which 
constituted an opening wedge, Jensen has recently struck 
out on a new path which gives promise of leading, ere 
long, to a satisfactory solution of the mystery. With 
great ingenuity he has determined much of the general 
character of the inscriptions. He has identified ideo- 
graphs and sign-groups for the names of countries and 
gods, some of which appear to be established beyond 
reasonable doubt. Passing beyond those limits, 
Jensen is fully convinced that the language of the in- 
scriptions belongs to the Aryan stock—is in fact the 
prototype of themodern Armenian. This rather startling 
result, although it has received the adherence of some 
eminent scholars, cannot be said to be definitely assured, 
and for the present remains in the category of a theory 
to be further tested. The proof furnished by Jensen 
for the Aryan character of the Hittite language is not 
sufficiently strong to overcome the objection that many 
of the Hittite proper names occurring both in the 
Egyptian and in the Assyrian inscriptions are either 
decidedly Semitic or can be accounted for on the 
assumption of their being Semitic, whilst the evidence 
which can be brought to bear upon the question from OT 
references points in the same direction. Again, if, 
as Jensen believes, and as seems plausible, the Hittite 
characters are to be regarded as showing a decided 
resemblance to Egyptian hieroglyphs—-so much so, 
indeed, as to suggest a connection between the two 
systems—there would be another presumption for ex- 
pecting to find an affiliation between the Hittite language 


1 R. Koldewey, Die Hettitische Inschrift gefunden in der 
Käönigsburg von Babylon (Leips., 1900). 

2 At Karabel, near Smyrna, there is sculptured on a rock the 
picture of a Hittite warrior with a few Hittite characters. 
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and the Semitic stock, if not indeed, as in Egyptian, a 
Semitic substratum. No valid conclusion can be 
drawn from the unquestionable relationship of the 
Cypriote characters to the Hittite signs, since the 
Cypriote syllabary is clearly the more simplified of the 
two, and is presumably, therefore, a derivative of the 
former. What we know of early Semitic influences in 
the proto-Grecian culture and religion of Asia Minor, 
speaks against an Aryan civilisation flourishing in the 
region covered by the Hittite monuments. 

‘These suggestions are thrown out with all due reserve, 
for the problem is too complicated to warrant at present 
anything like a decided tone. So far as Jensen's de- 
cipherment has gone, the inscriptions—some thirty in 
all—contain little beyond the names and titles of rulers, 
lands and gods, with brief indications of conquests. 
Valuable as such indications would be if definitely estab- 
lished, it does not seem likely that our knowledge of 
Hittite history would be much advanced by the complete 
decipherment of the meagre material at our command. 
On the other hand, there is every reason to believe that 
excavations in Hittite centres will increase the material, 
and we may also look forward to finding a bilingual 
inscription of sufficient length to settle definitely the still 
uncertain elements in the decipherment,? and clear the 
field of the many hypotheses that have been put forward. 
Meanwhile, bearing in mind the necessarily tentative 
character of all conclusions until excavations on a large 
scale shall have been carried on in centres of Hittite 
settlements, we may sum up our present knowledge as 
follows : 

x. Among the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine 
there was a group settled in southern Palestine, known 

13. General 2 the Hettites or Hittites. 2. When the 
result Egyptians began their conquest of Syria, 
* Hittites formed one of their most formid- 
able adversaries, and continued to be prominent through- 
out the several centuries of Egyptian supremacy in Syria 
and Palestine. The chief seat of these Hittites was in 
the extreme N. of Palestine and extended well into Syria. 
The further extension of Hittite settlements brings under 
control not merely the district to the W. of the Taurus 
range, but a considerable portion of western Asia Minor 
{including Cilicia and Cappadocia) extending to the 
Euxine Sea on the N. and the Ægean tothe W. The 
north-eastern boundary is uncertain; but it may have 
reached to Lake Van. After the withdrawal of the 
Egyptians from Asia Minor the Assyrians engage in 
frequent conflicts with the Hittite kingdom in the region 
of the Orontes, and it is not until the eighth century that 
they are finally reduced to a condition where they could 
no longer offer any resistance. 

The vagueness in the use of the term Hittite, in the 
OT as well as in the Egyptian and Assyrian records, 
makes it difficult to decide whether all Hittites are to be 
placed in one group. The evidence seems to show that 
the sons of Héth settled around Hebronat an early period, 
have nothing in common (beyond the name) with the 
Hittites of central and northern Palestine, and have 
nothing to do, therefore, with the Hittites of Syria and 
of regions stillfarther N. The Hittites of Hebron were 
Semites and spoke a Semitic tongue; the Hittites of 
northern Palestine and Syria were probably not Semitic 
but became mixed with Semites at a comparatively early 
period. Their language, likewise, appears to contain 
Semitic elements, and may indeed have a Semitic sub- 
stratum. The Hittite script appears to have been taken 
over from the Egyptian hicroglyphics, and in any case 
has strong affinities with it, though it seems also certain 
that it contains elements which are either original or 
derived from some source that is still unknown. 


Ly M. J. (Jr.) 
Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Sardinia, etc., vol. it, 


1 The only bilingual as yet found is a small silver boss (of 
Tarkondémos) containing a rather obscure Assyrian inscription 
accompanied by eight Hittite characters. 
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“The Hittites’ ('90); Sayce, The Hittites (88); Wright, The 
k Empire of the Hittites?) (84); Lantsheere, 
14, Literature. De /a Race et de la Langue des Hittites 
C91); Jensen, Hittiter und Armenier ('98), 

and articles in ZDMG, 48. 
HIVITES, RV ‘the HivitE’ (“Nij—z.e, ‘the 
Hivvites’; oi eyaio1 [BAL]), named in the lists of 
1. Namie tribes driven out of Palestine by the b’ne 
á * Israel (Ex. 38 17, etc., also Is. 179! SBOT, 
where, however, Cheyne now holds the reading to be 

impossible). 

The origin of the name and even its existence (see below) in 


the true text have been disputed (see HoriTE). Some critics 
explain from the Ar. ayy, ‘family,’ as if = people who live in 


nin, Bedawin encampments (see GOVERNMENT, § 4, HAvVOTH- 
JAIR)—whilst Wellhausen (CH) 343) suggests that the name is 
derived from iin, Eve(on the meaning of which name see ADAM 
AND Eve, § 34), It is at any rate possible that, if the reading 
"yn is correct, the early interpreters in the Oxomastica were 
right in connecting it with MN, ‘serpent’ (@npiwdes, Samep Specs : 
OS 16464, etc.), and that the Hivites were originally the ‘Snake’ 
clan (so, doubtfully, Moore, Judg. 83,/-). 


In Gen. 1017 (=1 Ch. 115, Bom., eves [L]) the 
Hivites are reckoned among the sons of Canaan. Moore 
thinks they were a petty people of Central 
Palestine (/udges, 79); but, if so, the 
textual and critical difficulties in passages which would 
otherwise be of value, render it impossible to fix upon 
their locality. 

In Josh. 97 the Gibeonites are spoken of as ' Hivites’; 
cp 1lig ‘the Hivites the inhabitants of Gibeon’ (@®AF 
om.; cp Bennett, SBOT) As we know, GIBEON 
[g.v.] remained for a long time in the possession of non- 
Israelites, but whether they were Hivites, Horites (as 
@84FL suggests),2 or Amorites (cp 2 S. 212) is un- 
certain. ®© may, however, be right in reading ' Horite’ 
for ' Hivite’ in Gen. 342 (see SHECHEM b. Hamor ; cp 
HORITE), and the same emendation is required in 362 
{see ANAH, BASHEMATH, ZIBEON). 

Another error occurs in Josh. 113, where the Hittites 
must certainly be referred to in the geographical loca- 
tion, ‘under Hermon in the land of Mizpah’; the 
Hivites (om, @4) and Hittites, as @® shows, have acci- 
dentally exchanged places (cp Meyer, ZAT W 1126, Bu. 
Ri, Sa. 81 n., Moore, Judg. 81; see HITTITES, § 4). 
So again in Judg. 33, for the ‘ Hivites’ who dwell in 
Mt. Lebanon, etc., and who are named after the 
Zidonians, we should most probably read ' Hittites’ (cp 
Moore, /.¢.). Itis difficult to decide whether ' Hivites ' 
in 2S. 247 (eve: [L]) is correct. The ‘cities of the 
Hivites and the Canaanites’ are enumerated after Zidon 
and Tyre, and by adopting the reading ‘ Hittites’ (so 
Pesh.) the geographical details will agree substantially 
with the above-quoted passages. On the other hand, 
the words in question may be a gloss based on the lists 
in Ex. 38 etc., and it is noteworthy that the Pesh. goes 
a step further and adds ‘ Jebusites.’ Sau. 


HIZKI (PY), 1 Ch. 817 RV, AV HEZEKI. 
HIZKIAH (3p), Zeph. 11 AV, RV HEZEKIAH. 


HIZKIJAH (MPN), Neh. 1017 [18] AV, RV HEZE- 
KIAH. See ATER, 1. 


HOBAB (137), son of REUEL [g.v.], Moses’ father- 
in-law (Nu. 1029 Judg. 411 [a gloss? see Moore], and 
probably Judg. 116 [emended text; cp iwaB [A], 
1wBaB [L], see Moore]). In Nu.1029 he is repre- 
sented as a Midianite, in Judg.116 411 as a Kenite. 
Elsewhere (except in 1 Ch. 255, see HEMATH), JONA- 
DAB [g.v.], or Jehonadab, is called the founder of the 
Rechabites, and we may doubt (but see RECHABITES) 


2. Location. 


1 Read NT for WINI (BBRAQ of evator), with Lowth, 
Lag., etc. (cp RV™g-), Cheyne now reads *yinn= "wan (see 
G1RSHITE). 

2 Read mpos rov xoppatoy (in sing.). Vg. ad eos is either a 
corruption from ad heveos, or points to the reading pab which 
is perhaps the more probable alternative. 
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whether the simple mode of life of the Rechabites 
really dates back only to the age of Jehu, and whether 
the Rechabites at that time really adopted a new 
‘father’ or founder different from the reputed ‘ father’ 
of the Kenites. If so, we may suppose Hobab to be 
a corruption either of Jehonadab (or Nadab) or else 
of Jehobab (237°), which is probably the fuller form of 
JoBas [g.v.]. The latter alternative is the easier ; 
accepting it, we shall proceed to emend Jehonadab and 
Jonadab in Jer. 356 8 / into Jehobab (317°) and Jobab 
(331) respectively.t ‘Thus Jehobab the father-in-law of 
Moses becomes the father and legislator of the Kenites 
or Rechabites. 

© has wwBaB [BAL] in Judg., oBaB [B], wßaß [A], tw. 
[F*], wwBa8 [Fl mg-L] in Nu.; see readings in Swete. We. 
(Heid.(2) 146) compares Hobab with Ar. Aubāė, ‘serpent’; but 


most connect the name with 537, ‘to love’; cp Nab. apan 
‘beloved.’ TKG 


HOBAH (NDN; ywBad [D]; xo. [L]; Joseph. 
wBa), the point to which Abraham pursued CHEDOR- 
LAOMER (g.v.) and his allies (Gen. 1415). It was on 
the left hand (ż.e., on the N.) of Damascus. In the 
Amarna Tablets, 139 s9 63 146 rev. 12, md¢t Ubi is 
mentioned; once, to define Damascus, 'D. in the 
land of Ubi’ (25. 63). On the edge of the Syrian 
desert, between Damascus and Palmyra, there is a 
spring called oda which is still famous in the songs of 
the Bedouin. Wetzstein (in Del. Gez.@ 561 J.) identi- 
fies this with Hobah. The objection is the distance 
from Dan, where Abraham is said to have set upon 
the kings and defeated them. From Dan (Tell el- 
Kadi) to Damascus is fifteen hours’ journey, from 
Damascus to Hoda more than twenty. This is not 
decisive, however; the narrator (if he knew the dis- 
tance) may have wished to emphasise the unwearied 
energy of Abraham. It is likely that in ancient times 
so excellent a spring was even more frequented than 
now; for then, like other important springs on the 
verge of the desert, it probably had a village beside it. 

Te KC. 


HOBAIAH (i937), Neh. 763 RV, AV HABAIAH. 


HOD (aia; perhaps shortencd from TITAN; wà 
[BA]. tHoyA [L]), in a genealogy of ASHER (g.v., § 4 
ii) r CH 7377- 

HODAVIAH (MYN, as if ‘praise Yahwè’;? cp 
HODIAH and JUDAH; wAoyid [BAL]). 

1. Head of a father’s house belonging to Manasseh (1 Ch. 5 24: 
twdoure [L]). 

2. b. Hassenuah, an ancestor of SALLU (1 Ch. 97; oôvea [B]); 
in Neh, 1lọ, Judah (amm; tovda [NL], -as [BA]) b. Sennah is 
doubtless the same person, Cp SENAAH. 

3. b. Elioenai, a descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 3 24 ; wa 
Kite wpa Kr., AV Hodaiah ; odoAca [B], wôta [L]). 

4. A Levitical family in great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., 
§§ 9, 13d), Ezra 240 (aodoua [B], awd. [A]; the o is a 
dittograph of the preceding s)=Neh. 7 43, Hodevah, RVmg. 
Hodeiah (717 Kt., mia Kr. ; Oovdoure [B], ov. [XA])= 1 Esd. 
526, Supias (govétov [BA]). To this family the b'ne Jeshua 
and Kadmiel apparently belonged (cp also Ezra39, where 
Hodaviah gives place to Judah as in no. 2 supra, see 
Jupan, 3). Since, however, Jeshua, Kadmiel, and Bani are 
mentioned together in Neh. 947 it is better to emend Ezra 2 40 
etc. and read ‘the b’ne Jeshua, Kadmiel, Bani, and Hoda- 
viah.’ So already in 1 Esd.526 Kadmiel, and Bannas, and 
Sudias. From a comparison of the lists in Neh. it is probable 
that Hodaviah is the same as Hodiah in Neh, 87 etc. and Judah 
in Neh. 128, See Hopian. S A C 


HODESH (Wh, ‘born at the feast of the new 


moon?’ § 72; ada [BA], Baàaa [L]; w pe [Pesh.]), 
a name ina genealogy of BENJAMIN (1 Ch, 89), perhaps 
a corruption of Ahishahar (see /OR 11107, § 6). @t 
identifies it with BAARA of v. 8. 


1 The scribe read 3 instead of 3 (the first time), and inserted 
3- That letters not only fell out, but were inserted by editors, 
is certain. Í 

2 ie, ANT 
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HODIAH (MHN, ‘Yahwé is my glory,’ cp Hopa- 
VIAH; wAoyia(c) [L]). 


1. As the text stands, a Judahite, whose wife was a sister of 
NanHam [g.z.], 1 Ch. 4 19 (ras eSoucas [B], ms tovdaras [A], wra 
[L]. @Ba, however, has the better reading ‘his wife Hodiah’ 
inv. 18. Thus we see that Hodiah and Ha-Jebudijah are really 
the same genealogical person, who is called in v. 19 mother 
of ‘the father of Kerian [g.v.] and Esutemoa’ [g.v.], and 
was the wife of MERED [g.v.]—a corrupt form which needs 
emendation, @L makes Hodiah the brother of Naham. 

2. AV Hodijah, mentioned in lists of priests, teachers, and 
Levites, Neh. 87 95[4](om. @BNA in both passages), 1 Esd. 9 48 
(AUTEAS; avracas [BA]); Neh. 1010, wéoura [BNA] 13 [14] 
(wSoun [BX], wĉova [A], woeas [L]); v. 18 [19] (od0ura [BNA], 
wéctas [L]). He is probably the same as HopaviaH (4). The 
name apparently recurs in 1 Esd. 516 under the corrupt form 
ANNIS (so RV); see ANANIAS, 1. 


HOGLAH (nD3n, as if ‘ partridge,’ § 68 ; erAa [BL], 
aipAa [AF], in Josh. airAam {A]), the third of the 
five daughters of ZELOPHEHAD, 7.e., Salhad (Nu. 2633 
271 3611 airaà [F], Josh. 173 Pt). Though a place- 
name Hoglah is possible (see BETH-HOGLAH), yet some 
better known name is more probable for a ‘daughter’ 
of Salhad. Perhaps nbin is a corruption of aghp—i.e., 


Abel-meholah. See MAHLAH. 


HOHAM (D77), king of Hebron, defeated by 


Joshua (Josh. 103; aiam [BA], eAam[L]). Accord- 
ing to Hommel (AHT, 223 n.) the name is identical 
with the Minæan Hauhum. See HORAM. 


HOLD. A stronghold or citadel, used especially with 
reference to David's retreat in the cave of ADULLAM 
(TIDI, mésidah, 18.224 f. [but see HARETH], cp 
2422 [23] 2S. 517; MIND, mësãdäh, 1 Ch. 128 16). 

Both words are employed to denote the fortress of Zion (2S. 


57 1Ch.1I7), and in a general sense are used of any place of 
refuge or safety. See Fortress (beg.). 

The legitimacy of the rendering ‘hold’ for MYS, sé77ah, in 
1 S.136 (AV ‘high places’) Judg. 9 46 49 (EV), is not certain. 
The signification rock-hewn or sepulchral chamber which the 
word has in Nabatzan (see Cook, Aram. Gloss., s.v. my) is 
suitable in 1S. (cp RVmg. ‘hole’), but appears less satisfactory 
in Judg. 4c., where (unless some underground chamber, e.g., 
the reputed aztrum of the god BAAL-BERITH [g.v.] be intended) 
the rendering ‘tower’ (as in Sabzan) seems preferable (cp 
Moore, ad loc.). ‘The text, however, may be corrupt. 

See Dr. (Sam. 76), Moore, Bu. ad loc., and for msy cp Barth, 
AJSL,’97, p. 273 (with lit. cited). 


HOLM TREE. 1. MN, dredh, Is. 4414 (G om. ; 


Aq., Theod., arpioBadanon [in Q™s]) RV, AV 
CYPRESS, 


2. mpivos (ilex, heso05), mentioned in Sus. 58 with the 


characteristic paronomasia, ‘the angel of God waiteth with the 
sword to cut thee (mpiga: oe [Theod.], tva kxararpion oe [G87}) in 
two’; see SUSANNAH. By aptvos [87 and Theod.] (cp Theophr. 
Hist, Plant, iii.7 3 and Aq. in Gen. 1438; the adj. mpivcevos 
Aq. in Ezek, 27 5) is intended probably the Quercus Coccifera 
L. and Q. pseudo-coccifera (rion chica Similarly, a Syriac 
gloss (in Löw, P/fanz. 72) treats it as a species of oak (xp ib2). 


HOLOFERNES (oAodepnuc [BNA]; kba? 
(Syr.]), the name given to the Assyrian general in the 
legendary book of Judith, The name, also pronounced 
Orofernes, was borne by two Cappadocian princes, the 
one, a young son of Ariamnes, and the other a son of 
Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, and, at 
one time, the friend of Demetrius I. The latter has 
been identified with Holofernes by Ewald (4621) and 
independently by E. L. Hicks (/. Hell. Stud. 6261 f- 
['85]) Ball, however, prefers to identify him with 
Nicanor the Syrian general overcome by Judas the 
Maccabee, and Gaster with Scaurus, the general sent 
by Pompey into Syria 65 B.c. According to Winckler 
(.40F 273) Holophernes = Osnappar (ASur-bani-pal). 

If the termination is genuine we may compare Artaphernes, 
Dataphernes, Tissaphernes, and two Median princes of the time 
of Esar-haddon, viz. Sidir-parna and E-parna (see Ball, Speakers 


Comm., ad loc., and cp the Syr. form supra) See Jupitu, 
Book or, and esp. Willrich, Judaica, 28 ff. (1900). 
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HOLON (jbh or Hoh). 

1, A town in the hill-country of Judah, assigned to 
the Levites (Josh. 1551 2115, yadoy, reààa [B] 
XIAODYWN, WAN [A], yelAoy, 1AcoN [L]) It is 
mentioned between Goshen and Giloh. The site is 
unknown. In || 1 Ch. 658 (43) it is HILEN (bn; ceva 
[B], ynAwy [A], xeAwy [L]), for which there is a v.z. 
Hilez (15:5; so the Soncino edition of the Prophets). 

According to Klo. in @BA of 1 S.172 (see ELAH, VALLEV 


OF) avrot = avAwy = Holon. Possibly, too, Holon is intended 
in Judith 154; see CoLA. 


2, A town of Moab; Jer. 48 21 (xatAwy [B], xeAwy [SA]). 


HOLY (ŁÄTP), Ex.196; HOLINESS (Jp), Ex. 
1511. See CLEAN, § 1. 


HOLY GHOST (tmNeyma orion), Mt. 118. See 
SPIRIT, and cp PARACLETE, PENTECOST, SPIRITUAL 
GIFTS. 

HOMAM (DON), r Ch. 139. See HEMAM. 


HONEY (Y7, daš, same order of root letters in 
Aram. and Ar. ; Ass. dipu, ‘honey,’ daspu, duššupu, 
‘a sweet drink’; meAt). The word débaF} has three 
distinct senses: (1) the honey of the wild bee, (2) the 
honey of the domesticated bee, and (3) manufactured 
honey, or syrup, the d@zés of modern Syria. 

1. In the sense of ‘wild honey’ the word is of 
frequent occurrence. ‘Honey out of the rock’ is 
mentioned in Dt. 3213 and Ps. 8116? 
[x7]; and Canaan is even described, and 
similarly Goshen (Nu. 1613), as ‘a land 
flowing with milk and honey’ (Ex. 3817 passim; cp 
Dt. 88 2 K.18 32 Jer. 418).% Theories attaching either 
of the two other significations to the term désaf as 
used in this phrase, have no adequate justification. 
It was, further, the honey of the wild bee which Sam- 
son found in the carcase of the lion (Judg. 148 J. ; see 
BEE), and of which Jonathan partook (1S. 1425 %),4 
by dipping his staff into the honey-comb (gaan my’; 
ep Cant. 51); and wild honey (ét &yprov) was the 
fare of John the Baptist (Mk. 1 6 Mt. 3 4). 

2. There is no direct reference to domestic bee- 
keeping in the OT (see BEE). Nevertheless, it 
would be strange, in view of the antiquity of the 
domestication of the bee in the East (4m. Tab. 13812 
speaks of honey and oil in Syria), if the Hebrews were 


1. Varieties 
of Honey. 


1 In EV invariably rendered ‘honey,’ except in 2 Cb. 315, 
where AVmg. has ‘dates.’ 
2 In the latter passage Lag., Gr., We., Che. read, ‘With 


droppings (89 for WYD) of honey’; note the parallelism. 


3 [The phrase ‘a land flowing (na) with milk and honey’ is 
more poetical than its context seems to justify. It was already 
conventional in the time of JE. It is a reasonable supposi- 
tion that it comes from ancient poetry; and, since ancient 
poetry is always tinged with mythology, it is not improbable 
that the phrase in question had a mythological origin. If it 
were Sanscrit, we should not doubt it. But the more sober 
Semitic mythology does not appear to have spoken of the sun 
as a cow and the moonas a bee (Goldziher, Æe. Mythology, 
28/.). Nor was it imagined by the Semites that the Milky 
Way was specially the abode of the Sun-god (as by the Egyptians : 
Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 181). Probably the phrase alludes to 
the idealised past of human history. In the time of Nepher- 
cheres, says Manetho (Müller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2542 7), the Nile 
flowed with honey for fifteen days, So, in the Hebrew Golden 
Age it may have been said, with perfect sincerity, that the land 
‘flowed with milk and honey.’ It is to such a myth that an 
Assyrian poet may allude, when he wishes for his king, besides 
the protection of the Sun-god and the Moon-god, that God may 
cause to flow into his channels dispa Aimeta, ‘honey (and) 
curdled milk’ (Frd. Del., G. Smith’s Chadd. Gen.). Cp eee 

TRC 

4 The text (both MT and G) is here admitted to be corrupt. 
According to We., Dr., Bu., v. 25 should run, ‘and there was 
honeycomb on the face of the field.’ ‘This is perhaps the best 
that can be done’ (H. P. Smith). But how is @’s raca ù) yñ 
Hpiara to be accounted for? The continuation is, cat taadA 
Spuzds qv peAtoowvos. Klo. omits taad ĉpvpos as a bad gloss 
on ay, and corrects nptora into epyacra or epyatat, with this 
result (which he too boldly adopts), ‘Now the whole district 
was occupied with bee-keeping.’ [But npiora_ may have come 
in in a corrupt form from the transliterated Heb. column of a 
Hexaplar text and have represented pw) 
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acquainted only with wild honey, nor could this be 
reconciled with the mention of honey as well as other 
products of cultivation in 2 Ch. 81 5. 

Apiculture is first mentioned by Philo, who says that the 
Essenes were fond of it (2633, ed. Mangey). In the Mishna 
references to it abound. The hive (n}}3) was either of straw 


(pT) or of wicker (RT), doubtless plastered over, as at 


the present day, to keep out the excessive heat (see description 
of modern hives under BEE). The technical term for removing 


the combs when filled was 179 (lit. to scrape, see Levy VHIVB 
s.%, with quotation from Rashi; see also Moore’s note on Judg. 
149, where alone in OT the word occurs). The bees, it would 
appear, were first stupefied by the smoke of charcoal and dung 
kindled in front of the hive on the A (see Klim, 16 7 af. 
Surenhusius, with Maimonides’ commentary). When the 
combs (X39 nipm) were removed in this way, at least two had 


to be left in the hive as food for the bees during winter (Bad. 
bathra, 53). 

3. In later Hebrew certainly, and in the OT possibly, 
déba§ is also used to denote certain artificial prepara- 
tions made from the juice of various fruits by inspissation, 
like the modern dzés. Reference has already been 
made to the theory that the ‘honey’ with which the 
land of Canaan was said to ‘flow’ was this inspissated 
syrup; it has also been held that at least the honey 
intended for transport (Gen. 43 11 1 K. 143) and export 
(Ezek. 2717) must be so understood. The former view 
is unsatistactory ; to the latter, if Cheyne’s emendation 
of Ezek. 27 17 be accepted (see PANNAG), no objection 
need be offered. Stade (Gesck. 1 371, n. 2), it is true, 
thinks that grape-syrup was unnecessary in the ‘land 
which flowed with milk and honey.’ The early inhabit- 
ants of Canaan, however, as Bliss appears to have shown, 
were certainly acquainted with this manufacture. His 
excavations at Tell el-Hesy (Lachish) revealed two 
wine-presses, with apparatus (as he judged) for boiling 
down the filtered juice (inspissation) into grape syrup.? 

The first unmistakable Jewish reference to it is in Josephus 
(the date-syrup of Jericho; see PALM TREE); Tg. ps.-Jon. 
(see Dt. 88) also mentions it. In the Mishna it is called w37 
DDA, and we may infer that in the Mishnic period dates were 
the chief source of the manufacture. Since the spread of Islam, 
which forbids wine-drinking, the grapes of Syria have been 
mainly diverted to the manufacture of dibs. The pure grape 
juice is drawn off into a stone vat (see description of press under 
Wine), and allowed to settle, after which it is conveyed to a 
large copper cauldron (Ahalgian, or khalkiné, Landberg, Pro- 
verbes, etc., 53), about three feet in diameter, in the wine-press 
boiling-room close at hand (cp Bliss’s illustration, above). After 
the juice has boiled for a short time it is returned to the vat, 
which in the interval has been thoroughly cleaned, and allowed 
to cool. The process of boiling and cooling is repeated, after 
‘which the juice is boiled for the third and last time, the yellow 
syrup being constantly stirred and lifted up by means of a large 

erforated wooden spoon with a long handle (the sukhédat, 

andb. of. cit. 107). The boiling is an affair of much skill, and 
every village with large vineyards has several experts, who 
superintend the process, and from the colour, consistency, and 
manner of boiling recognise the moment when the process is 
completed. The inspissated syrup is now hurriedly conveyed 
to a clean stone cistern within the building, and allowed to cool 
before being put into vessels for conveyance to the owner's 
house. ‘The final stage of the process is to beat the aids with 
a stick and draw it out to make it of a firmer consistency, and 
somewhat lighter in colour. It is of a dark golden brown colour 
like maple molasses, and its taste is intensely sweet like honey’ 
(Rev. Geo. Mackie, Beyrout, to whom the writer is indebted 
for most of the above details). Both Greeks and Romans were 
alike familiar with this process of inspissation, the products 
being variously known as éWynua, oipaov, sapa, defrutunt, 
The first three, according to Pliny, were prepared by boiling 
down the must to one-third its bulk, ‘when must is boiled down 
to one-half only, we give it the name of defrutum, HN 1411). 
Burckhardt also states that three hundredweight of grapes 
are calculated to yield a hundredweight of dibs. Wellstedt 
found the Arabs using the pods of the carob-tree (cp Huss) 
for the manufacture of dibs (Reisen in Arabien, 1331 f), a 
practice still followed in Syria (Post, Flora, 297). 


Among ‘the principal things for the whole use of 
man’s life’ Ben Sira fitly assigns a place to honey 
2. Used (3926). It was eaten alone as a delicacy, 
of Honey as by Samson and Jonathan (cp also 2S. 
* 17 29 r K. 143) and as a relish with other 

articles of food. ‘A piece of broiled fish and of an 


1 Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 69-71, with diagram. 
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honeycomb’ (drò wedioolov xyplov) was doubtless a 
familiar combination, although absent from the best 
MSS of Lk. 2442 (and RV). But curdled milk and 
honey alone (EV ‘butter and honey’; Is. 71522) was 
very poor diet (see MILK). It was as a sweetener of 
food that, before the introduction of sugar, honey was 
everywhere in demand ; ‘the bee is little, but her fruit 
is the chief of sweet things’ (Ecclus. 113). In particular 
it was used for all sorts of sweet cakes (Ex. 16 31, éyxpls ; 
see also BAKEMEATS, § 3)—such cakes (mħakoĝyres) as 
were so much relished by the Greeks as dessert. But it 
is well known that honey partaken of too freely produces 
nausea! (Prov. 2527). Honey, however, was dis- 
allowed, at least by the later legislation (Lev. 211 7), as 
an ingredient of any meal-offering, because of the ease 
with which it ferments (cp Pliny, HV 111s), although 
admitted freely in other cults (see Bertholet, KHC on 
Ezek. 1619). A drink resembling mead was known to 
the later Jews by a name (pb m3) derived from the 
Greek olyduedt, and said to have been compounded of 
wine, honey, and pepper (7érdém.111 Shabdb. 20 2). 
Honey was kept in jars (rx K. 143, EV ‘a cruse of 
honey’; cp Jer. 418), in which probably it was largely 
exported through the markets of Tyre (Ezek. 27 17). 
Cp PANNAG. 

The medicinal uses of honey are discussed at length by Pliny 
(NH 22 50) and were not unknown to the Jews either of Jerusalem 
(Skabb. 81) or of Alexandria (see addition to Gk. text of Prov. 
68 quoted under Bee). The body of Aristobulus, Josephus 
informs us, was preserved from decomposition by being laid in 
honey (ev éiri Kexndevuévos, Ant. xiv. 7 4, § 124). 

As ‘the chief of sweet things,’ honey is much used in 
similes and metaphors by Hebrew writers. ‘The word 
of Yahwe to the Hebrew poet is ‘sweeter than honey 
and the honeycomb’ (mms ngi Ps. 1910 [rr], cp EV™- ; 
also Ps. 119103). The pleasant speech of one’s friends, 
also, is ‘as an honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and health 
to the bones’ (Pr. 1624, cp Cant. 411). Wisdom, even, 
is comparable to honey (Pr. 2413 f. 2516 Ecclus, 24 20), 
and the memory of a good man is ‘sweet as honey in 
every mouth’ (Ecclus. 491, said of Josiah). 

A. R.S. K. 

HOOD. ‘3%, Is. 323 AV. See TURBAN, § 2. 


HOOK. For the words? (nos. 1-5, below) used with 
reference to fishing see FISH, § 3. 
1. OM, Leh, error for NI (© pedwv) Job412 [4026] (AV 


‘thorn’), See BEHEMOTH, § 2. Used with reference to a 
captive in 2 Ch. 3311 (ev Seopots ; but see MANASSEH). 


2. NN, ah, 2 K.1928 (ayxcazpov) = Is. 8729 (dimds, ie., 
‘muzzle’, used in the pl. WRI, Ezek.1949 (AV ‘chains,” 
anuds), 294 (rayides) 384 (om. BA, xaàıvós [Q; but ascribed 
to Theod.] see Co. ad /oc.). MÑ is once used of an ornament, 
Ex. 35 22: see BUCKLE, 1. 

3. DD, kakkah, Job 411 [40 25], RV. ‘fish-hook.’ In Is. 198 
Hab. 115 EV ‘angle.’ © throughout ayxcezpov. 

4. AW MTO, sirdth digah, ‘fish-hooks’ (Am. 42). G AcByres, 
confusing with 1D, ‘pot.’ 

5. M3¥, sinndth (Am.42), © dma, cp 733, ‘shield.’ The 
word, like 4°p (above), is used also of ‘thorns’ (see THORN). 

6. V, waw, only in descriptions of the tabernacle (Ex. 26 32 37 
2717 3636 38 [kepaàís]; Ex. 2710 [xpixos, which elsewhere 
represents pp, a ‘tache’]; Ex. 3817 19 [ayxvAn, used elsewhere 
for nix? , ‘loops’]). Not the capitals of the pillars (as ©), but 
probably tenters or hooks rising from the tops of the pillars. 

7: DY, sh'phdttatm, Ezek. 4043, a word which greatly 


puzzles the interpreters (cp AVmg. and RVmg.-) ; neither ‘ posts’ 
nor ‘gutters’ will do. The preferahle reading, as Cornill has 


shown, is ONDY (‘their edge,’ lit. ‘lip’); G yetoos; Aq.) 


Theod., Sym., xetAy. A i 
t Hook’ in NT corresponds to dy«tarpoy, which is common in 


© for a ‘hook’ (in one case, Ezek. 323, used to represent DY, 
Net (g.z7.]). 
1 Cp the Rabbinic proverb quoted by Buxtorf(Lex., s.v. w7). 
2 nap, EV ‘ barbed irons,’ Job 41 7 [4031], seems to be a cor- 
ruption for NYD, ‘ships’; cp ©; J238, AV ‘thorn,’ 74, 412 
[40 26], should certainly be 0I), ‘nose-ring’ (Beer, Che.). 
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HOOPOE (N5‘D14, dikiphath ; 
NW 9 [Targ.], > Nagil [Pesh.]), Lev. 1119 


Dt. 1418 [r6}t (vrora [B*F], vrwra [A]). RV, how- 
ever, and the older English versions, without authority, 
LAPWING. It is usual to acquiesce in the traditional 
rendering ‘hoopoe.’ The Upupa epops is in fact, not 
less than the lapwing, a Palestinian bird. It winters 
in and near Egypt, and returns to Palestine in March. 

It seeks its food in dunghills, and, it is supposed, was on this 
account included among the unclean birds ; 11 is, however, freely 
eaten in the Levant at the present day. Possibly because of its 
crest (Aristoph. Birds, 94), it has always inspired a superstitious 
awe, and the Arabs, who call it Audhud, from its cheery cry, 
ascribe to it the power of discovering water and of revealing 
secrets, In the late Jewish legends respecting Solomon the 
hoopoe plays a great part in connection with the queen of Sheba 
(see second Targ. on Esth. 1), and the story is adopted in the 
Qoran (sur. 27). 

But it is by no means certain that d#kiphath is really 
(see Di. } ‘ the cock of the rock’ (or ‘ of beauty’), or that 
it refers to the hoopoe's fondness for rocks and monntain- 
ravines (ep Tristram, Land of Israel, 461, 467), or to 
its striking crest. This odd-looking word no'o is 
simply, apart from the final n, a corruption (by trans- 
position of letters) of £/fA0d, sipp(Che. ). That late Heb., 


Aram., and Arabic usage favour the rendering ‘ hedge- 
hog’ may be admitted ; but ‘ zoologically there are con- 
siderable difficulties.’ This discovery (as it seems) of 
Rippod in the list of unclean éirds seems to show that 
Tristram, Houghton, and Cheyne (Prop. Ts.) 193 2149 ; 
SBOT, Isaiah, Eng. 64) were right in preferring ‘bittern’ 
to ‘hedgehog’ as a rendering of jsp. See BITTERN, 
There is of course no connection with Sansk. Aafdta, a kind 
of pigeon, regarded as a bird of ill omen (Acad. Dec. 25, '86). 
TRC AANA E SEN A C 


HOPHNI (357; odnfe]i [BAL]) b. Eli; brother 
of PHINEHAS [g.v.]; 1 S. 13 234 (ednet[A]), 4421 17t 
(om BL). Hophni and Phinehas seem very much like 
Jabal and Jubal, as Goldziher should have noticed (Zeb. 
Myth. 347 F {Mythos bei den Hebr. 232 ff-])—Z2.e., 
Hophni has been developed out of Phinehas. Add p 
to sn, and the component letters of pn's are complete. 
Possibly both have developed out of a third form (see 
PHINEHAS). We cannot isolate the name Hophni, 
and trust in Saban (cp, e.g., pan) and other seeming 
parallels. TK C. 


HOPHRA (vnan; oyàppH [BMAQ]; appH [N*]; 
Vg. EPHREE; Aq. Theod. Od@pHnN [accus.] Q margin 
[where e(úuuaxyos): exdora=ekdorov]),) Jer.4430F is 
mentioned as ‘the king of Egypt’ after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. He is identical with the king called 
merely ‘Pharaoh’ in Jer. 375 7 11 Ezek. 293 etc. 

The name is transcribed ovddpis by Manétho, ovddpys (after 
®) by Clem.Alex. 1332, ampins by Herodotus and Diodorus. 
In Egyptian his names are Ha‘a‘-é6-ré" (vulgar f-7é') 2—i.e., ‘glad 
is the heart of the sungod'—-and Vak (=later ueh) -€6-(A)-7é',3 
‘confident is the heart of the sungod ' (the same name as Psametik 
L). This latter name was evidently rendered both by the 
Greeks and by the Hebrews. Both have assimilated the ¢ to the 
following 2. The Hebrew transcription is rather exact. 

This king, the fourth (or, according to another reckon- 
ing, the seventh, see EGYPT, § 66) of the Saite or twenty- 
sixth dynasty of Manétho, the son of Psametik II. 
(Psammis of Herodotus) and grandson of Necho, came 
to the throne about 589 or 588 B.C., and reigned 
according to Manétho (in Africanus) nineteen years, 
according to Herodotus and Eusebius 25 years (22 


Emoy; “pupa, 


1 ne., VRED (see Field). Comp. Jerome in the Lider interpr. 
Hebr. nom. (Lag. OS, 5313): A/ree furor alienus sive vita 
dissipata atque discissa (cp Farao : dissipans sive discooperuit 
eum). Targ. ‘the broken one,’ x7°am,' Pesh, ‘the lame-one,’ 
Jing - The preceding ‘Pharaoh’ is wanting in most MSS 
of & (put in by codd. 22, 36 etc.), being taken for a doublet of 


Hophra. ; 
(0 ¥%) 


Cok 9) 
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Diodorus, 30 Jerome, 34 Syncellus). 
confirm the first number. He ruled, therefore, about 
588-569 B.C. His reign fell in a very critical period, 
when Egypt was exposed to constant danger from 
Babylonia. Hophra seems to have shown energy both 
in building (traces in the chief temple of Memphis, in 
the Serapeum, at Silsileh etc.), and in foreign politics. 
He even attempted to check the Babylonians. Thus, 
according to Herodotus (2161), he conquered the 
Phoenicians (‘Tyrus') at sea;} but most likely 
Herodotus only means that he sent assistance to the 
Tyriaus in their long resistance to Nebuchadrezzar. 
The (distorted ?) statement of Herodotus, ‘he led an 
army against Sidon,’ refers evidently to the expedition 
planned with a view to succour besieged Jerusalem (Jer. 
37511). Hophra did indeed interrupt the siege for a short 
time; but, if Herodotus was not mistaken, we may 
assume Hophra's final defeat in the N. of Palestine. 
It does not seem that he took the offensive again after 
his repulse ; but he gave an asylum to the many fugitives 
from Palestine in Egypt. Of the Babylonian attacks 
upon Egypt which we should naturally expect, we are 
ignorant ; but so much is now certain—that Jeremiah's 
and Ezekiel's predictions of a conquest of Egypt by 
Nebuchadrezzar were not fulfilled.2 A suppressed 
military revolution at the S. frontier of Egypt is referred 
to elsewhere (EGYPT, § 69). From this we can imagine 
in what difficulties this unmilitary country was involved 
through having to sustain large battalions of foreign 
mercenaries. These difficulties led to Hophra's ruin. 
The account in Herod. 216: may be full of doubtful 
anecdotes, but is probably trustworthy in a general sense, 
The Egyptian (or rather Libyan) mercenaries sent against 
Battus of Cyrene to aid the Libyan chief Adikran revolted 
after two defeats. Apries and the European and Asiatic 
mereenaries at Momemphis were overpowered by Amasis 
Il. (‘Ahmose), who, according to Herod. (2169), left the 
unfortunate king alive for some time, but at last permitted 
an infuriated mob to ‘strangle’ him.” W. M. M. 


The monuments 


HOR, MOUNT (190 i, ‘Hor the mountain’). 

1. (wp 7d öpos [BAFL]), the scene of the death 
of Aaron (Nu. 2022-27 214@ 3337-41 Dt. 32st [all P]). 
In Nu. 3337 the situation is defined as ‘in the edge of 
the land of Edom,’ and tradition, since Josephus, 
identifies it with the Jebel Nebi Hariin (4800 ft.), a con- 
spicuous double-topped mountain on the E, edge of the 
Wady el-'Arabah, a little to the SW. of Petra, Trum- 
bull (Kadesh-barnea, 127-139) refutes this view on 
grounds of ‘revelation and reason’; critics, since 
Knobel, have taken the same view. Trumbull himself 
identifies Mt. Hor with the Jebel Madara, a conical 
mountain NW. of ‘Ain Kadis (ep HALAK, MT.). Cp 
GUR-BAAL, and WANDERING, WILDERNESS OF. 

2. (rò öpos Tò öpos [B; om. rò Spos znd in v. 7 AFL], 
in v. 8 ro dSpovs 7d Spos), a point on the ideal N. 
boundary of Canaan, Nu. 347 f. (a post-exilic passage). 
Aceording to Furrer (ZDP1’8 27 f.) Hor is a term for 
N. Lebanon; but Van Kasteren thinks that it means 
the mountains where the Nahr Kasimiyeh bends upwards 
(Rev. Bib.,’95, p. 287.). The Targums render Amanos 
or Amanon (=Amana?). Unfortunately the existence of 
the northern ‘ Mt. Hor’ is threatened by Halévy's practi- 


1 Diod. 168 ascribes the conquest of Cyprus to him (Hero- 
dotus, less prohably, to Amasis). 

2 The contrary has been often asserted; but merely on the 
basis of a vague statement of Bérdssus, on a misinterpretation of 
the report on the rebellion of foreign mercenaries referred to 
above, and on two forged inscriptions relating to Nebuchadrezzar 
which had been brought to Egypt from Bagdad. 

3 See EGYPT, § 69, on the question whether Amasis—who 
married a danghter of Hophra-Apries—was first co-regent with 
his predecessor. The object of this theory was to reconcile the 
different durations assigned to the reign of the latter (r9 and 25 
years); but itis not probable. A recently discovered inscription 
(Rec. de Trav, 222) removes some difficulties. Ir tells us that 
Apries fell in battle after having held part of the delta for nearly 
three years. 
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cally certain restoration of yn, ‘ Hadrach,’ for MT’s 
impossible reading, qT in Ezek. 47 ry. In Nu. 3487 
we must obviously read ano ow na? INDA Smam gro 
non Raby NADA WIND; ‘from the great sea ye shall 
draw a line for you as far as Hadrach; and from 
Hadrach ye shall draw a line. . . .' 

Di.'s proposal to read (3)innh, ‘ye shall desire’ (cp v. 10)—as 
if suggesting that the boundary was only desirable or ideal—is 
most improbable. Inv. ro we should read OAINN). 

TK C. 


HORAM (O55), king of Gezer, who sought to help 
Lachish, but was defeated and slain by Joshua, Josh. 
1033 (1a), aam [BA], cam [L]). The read- 
ing of @ agrees with that which it gives for HOHAM. 


HOREB (275M), Ex. 336. See SINAL 


HOREM (OM, or perhaps rather OV, ‘sacrosanct’; 
[meradalaperm [B], wpam [AL]), either the full 
name or the epithet of a city in Naphtali (Josh. 1938). 
Van de Velde identified it with urah, a little to the 
W. of Ydriin (see IRON). Guérin, however, and the 
PEF lists give the name as Ak. e/-Kurah. For 
reasons against searching modern name-lists for an 
echo of Horem, see MIGDAL-EL. TEC 


HORESH (NWN; (5AL, Jos. [H] kàiNH, Èe., 
nT), according to RV™s-, Stade, Wellhausen, and 
others, the name of a place in the wilderness of Ziph (1 S. 
2315 f. 18 f.) Wellhausen would also read the name 
Horesh in 1S. 225 (but see HARETH). The reference 
in rS. 23 occurs in the account of David's last inter- 
view with Jonathan, and in the description of David's 
retreats among the Ziphites, and in the latter passage 
Horesh (?) is co-ordinated, singularly enough, with the 
hill of Hachilah (?). This co-ordination is sometimes 
ascribed to an editor (see HACHILAI) ; but no one has 
doubted that both Horesh (?) and Hachilah (?) were 
in the neighbourhood of Ziph. Horesh is supposed 
(see FOREST, 1) to mean ‘wood’ or (comparing Ass. 
kuršu) ‘mountain’ (Del. Heb. Lang. 17). The mean- 
ing ‘mountain’ would be the more suitable for the 
narrative in 1S. 23, for certainly the wilderness of Ziph 
was never thickly wooded (see ZIPH). It should 
be noticed, however, that Horesh is zof the name given 
in I S., but Horéshah, and that experience warns us to 
look closely at the text when the locative a is affixed to 
a proper name without any apparent reason (it is always 
av na). Add to this that there is no certain evidence 
elsewhere for the existence of wah in Hebrew. It is 


extremely probable that Horéshah (ayn) is a corruption 
of aay; the intermediate stage is ayia. A reference to 
18.2324 will make this plain. There we have the 
statement that David and his men were in the wilder- 
ness of Maon in the Arabah, S. of the Jéshim6dn. It 
may reasonably be held that in v. rọ the original ques- 
tion of the Ziphites was, ‘Doth not David hide him- 
self with us in the retreats in the Aradbah?’ The 
rest of the question in MT is, of course, an editorial 
insertion. The Ziphites were too clever to tell Saul 
precisely where David was hidden. The insertion is 
of interest to us just now as proving that the editor 
read aaya, not awins.” 

_ Conder has identified the supposed Horesh with the ancient 
site Hureisa, 1 m. S. of Ziph. Yet even if Horeshah were 
genuine, it could hardly mean ‘a village or hamlet belonging to 
the larger town at Tell Zif’ (PEO, '95, p. 45). 

hey UES 


1 On Is.179 Ezek. 313 see Che. and Toy (SBOT). menn 
in 2 Ch. 274 is also corrupt; read either D3y (cp Di. on Is. 
15 7)or May. oe 

2 When he made the insertion he had his eye on v. 24, where 
nawa occurs, and therefore wrote ‘south of’ instead of ‘ front- 
ing.? See HACHILAH, 
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HOR HAGIDGAD, RV Hor-haggidgad (33739 N, 
‘the Hollow of Gidgad’; to opoc radraad [BA], 
t.0. ra. ra. [F], T. 0. radipad [L], Nu. 3332 ft), 
a station in the wilderness of WANDERING (g.v.); ep 
also GUDGODAH. 

HORI (°F, NN). x. (xopplel [ADEL]). Son of 
Lotan, son of Seir the Horite (Gen. 3622). Possibly a sub- 
stitute for some lost clan name. 

2. (govplel [BAF], covdpe [L)). 
Shaphat (Nu. 135). See SIMEON. 

3. In Gen. 36 30 AV, RV ‘the Horires.’ A : 

HORITE (Gen. 3620+), Horites (WH, ON, usually 
explained ‘ cave-dwellers,’ ‘Troglodytes’!; but Jensen 
[ZA, '96, p. 332] questions this; oppatos, xoppet 
[ADEL)]), the name given to the primitive population of 
Mt. Seir in Dt. 212 (AV Horims). It also occurs in 
Dt. 222 (AV Horims), Gen. 146 (xopdacous [E]), and 
(virtually) Gen. 362 (for ‘ Hivite’ read ' Horite’) 20 f. 
29 f.; and it should be restored in 362 (see G), possibly 
too in 342 (Œ) in preference to Aq if we take h to be 
a contraction of ġn='bn another form of “ÈN. D. 
Haigh, Stern, and Hommel (AHT, 264, n. 2, 267) 
combine ‘ Hori’ with the Eg. Haru, a name frequently 
applied to a part of Palestine, e.g., on the stelé of 
Merenptah (cp Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 121 ; 
WMM As. u. Eur. 137 1487), and Hommel identifies 
both with the land of Gar mentioned on the Amarna 
Tablets (but cp GUR-BAAL). WMM seems to be right 
in rejecting this view. 'Cave-dwellers’ can only be 
justified if we interpret this (with WMM) as merely an 
epithet of the Seirites, or people of Mt. Seir. Cp Driver, 
Deut. 38; EDOM, § 3 end. T. K. C. 

HORMAH (5170; epma [BAFL]), according to 
one statement was so called because the Israelites in 
fulfilment of a vow ‘devoted’ it to the érem (RAN) or 
ban (Nu. 213; ana@ema [BAFL]); according to 
another, it received its name when Simeon and Judah 
similarly devoted it (Judg.117, ana@ema [B], €Z0A0- 
@peycic [AL]). This, however, is merely a literary 
etymology, and falls to the ground together with the 
misread name Hormah, which, as we shall see, appears 
to be a very old corruption. 

Hormah was a city of Simeon (Josh. 194 1 Ch. 4 30, 
apaya [L]) or Judah in the remote south (Josh. 15 30, 
epua [A], cpv. 21). David sent presents to its elders 
from ZIKLAG—i.¢., Halasah (1S. 3030, cepequord [B], 
paupa [A]). Earlier still, a king of Hormah is 
mentioned among the kings of Canaan overcome 
by Joshua (Josh, 1214, D@; epuaé [B]); we also 
hear of defeats inflicted on the Israelites by the 
Amialekites and Canaanites, which extended locally ‘ as 
far as (the) Hormah,’ Nu. 1445 (apina,? see below ; 
epav [B]); cp Dt.144 ‘from Seir to Hormah’ (Di., 
Dr. following 6). Two more references remain. Ac- 
cording to the present text of Nu. 211-3 (J) the Canaanite 
king of ARAD (g.v.), who had at first defeated the 
Israelites, was at last overcome by them, on which 
occasion ‘the name of the place (mprn) was called 
Hormah.’ From this it would appear as if Arad were 
the old name of Hormah, and yet we are told in Judg. 
1r7 (see above) that its old name was ZEPHATH (g.v. ). 
How is this to be accounted for? To suppose with 
Bachmann that the city was twice destroyed and re- 
named, seems absurd. Nor is it easy (though Dill- 
mann, Wellhausen, and others adopt this expedient) to 
explain Nu. 213 as relating by anticipation the destruc- 
tion by Simeon and Judah (Judg.117), in which case 
the king of Arad must also have ruled over Zephath. 

The simplest explanation is the boldest. In Nu. 211, for ‘the 


king. of Arad who dwelt in the Negeb’ read ‘(the Canaanites) 
who dwelt in the Veged of the Jerahmeelites.’3 The corruptions 


1 Œ Vg. give ‘ Troglodytes’ for the Sukkiim of 2 Ch. 12 3. 

2 Only here with art.; hence Targ. Jon. renders ‘unto de- 
struction.’ 

3 See JERAHMEEL. C'NNA should be ERI 2, ‘the moun- 


tains of the Amorites'; cp Dt. 120. 


Ancestor of the Simeonite 
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assumed are regular, and the whole passage receives a flood of 
light. Itis highly probable that the writers of Judg. 117 Nu. 
213 confound the names of two neighbouring places, which, 
being in the far south, they had never visited. The true name 
of the city of Hormah is probably Rahamah; it was apparently 
the chief town of the ‘ Negeb of the Jerahmeelites ’ (1 5.3029). 
It is true ppan occurs eight times ; but there is evidence enough 
that at a very early date passages containing some remarkable 
word were systematically harmonized. For spin we should 
restore in all the passages except Judg. 117 Nu. 213, aont 
The Wady Rukhama perpetuates the name (see JERAHMEEL),. 
T. K. C. 

HORN (MP, kepac) Nowhere perhaps is the 
necessity for looking closely into seeming trifles more 
apparent than here. ‘The usual explanation is un- 
questionable in such passages as the following :— 

18.21, ‘By Yahwè my horn is exalted’; Ps. 89x17 [18], ‘ By 
thy favour our horn is exalted’; Ps. 754 [5], ‘Lift not up your 
horn’; Jer. 4825, ‘The horn of Moab is cut off’ (cp Lam. 2 3). 
In such passages ‘horn’ symbolizes power, and its exaltation 
signifies victory (cp 1 K. 2211) and deliverance (Lk. 169, “horn 
of salvation,’ xépas gwmpias)}. It will be remembered that in 
an oracle of Balaam the 7é°éz, or wild ox, is the emblem of an 
invincible warrior (Nu. 23 22); cp also Dan. 7 7. 

In other passages it will not suit. 

1. When we read in Job 1615, ‘I have defiled my horn in the 
dust’ (AV), or ‘I have laid my horn in the dust,’ we see that 
there must be something amiss with the text; the language is 
inappropriate.! ‘To lift up the horn’ may be to increase in 
power, or to show a proud sense of greatness ; but it is hardly 
safe to maintain, on the ground of a single doubtful passage, 
that to ‘thrust it into the dust’ (Di.), or to defile it in the dust, 
is a Hebrew phrase for feeling the sense of deepest humiliation. 
In Hebrew idiom, people ‘roll in the dust’ ¢heseselves (Mic. 
110), not their ‘horn.’ The remedy is to examine the text, and 
see what errors the scribe was most likely to have committed. 
There are in fact two very likely errors, by emending which we 
obtain the very suitable sense ‘I have profaned my glory in 
the dust.'2. There is a similar error in Am.613; where the 
‘horns’ appear through an error of interpretation of the first 
magnitude. ‘Have we not taken to us horns?’ should be, 
t Have we not taken Karnaim?’ Men can be said to ‘lift up 
horns,’ not to zake them. ‘Travellers have sometimes illustrated 
the former phrase by the silver horn which was formerly worn 
on the head by Druse women in the Lebanon. This, however, 
is a mistake. The silver horn was simply an instrument for 
holding up the long veil worn in the Lebanon by married women. 

2. The old painters, and Michael Angelo after them, repre- 
sented Moses with two horns. Ultimately perhaps this may he 
traced to the two horns of Am(m)on, the god of the Egyptian 
Thebes, which were adopted by Alexander the Great on his 
coins (cp ‘the two-horned' in the Koran, Sur. 1885) The 
immediate cause, however, of this mode of representation is 
what we may safely regard as an error of the text in Ex. 3429 


(cp vv. 30, 35), where Vg. very naturally renders vag vy mp `d 
‘quod cornuta esset facies sua’ (so too Aq., according to Jerome). 
Here the original reading must have been not 71), but p33, 


‘lightened.’ It is usual, indeed, to say that [72 means ‘to 


radiate light’ (@ éeédfacrar), and to compare Hab. 34, where 
AV has, ‘ His brightness was as the light ; he had horns (coming) 
out of his hand,’ hut in mg., ‘bright beams out of his side.’ 
RV substitutes ‘rays' for ‘horns,’ but truthfully records ‘ Heb. 


horns’ in the margin. No doubt O°37p should be oOvp3a, 


‘lightnings’; Hab. 3 is not an Arabic but a Hebrew poem. It 
is just possihle, however, that Jerome’s version ‘that the face 
of Moses was horned' was influenced by the symbolism of 
Alexander’s coins. It would be going rather too far off to 
compare the horns of the moon-god Sin, whose emblem was a 
crown or mitre adorned with horns, though G. Margoliouth has 
lately defended the very improbable reading just referred to by 
making this comparison, which seems to him to fit in admirahly 
with the primitive worship of Sin recorded by the name Sinai. 

3. That the term ‘horn' can be used for a horn-shaped vessel, 
is intelligible (1 S. 16 113 1 K.139). Such a phrase as ‘horn of 
pigment for anointing the eyelashes’ is therefore in itself 
possible. But was there ever a father in ancient legend who 
gave this name to his daughter, as Job is said to have done in 
MT of Job 42 14 (see KEREN-HAPPUCH)? 

4. On the meaning of the expression ‘the horns of 
the altar,’ see ALTAR, § 6. 

Whether the phrase has a right to stand in Ps. 118276 is 
extremely doubtful. Some (¢.g., J. P. Peters) would place the 
passage in the margin as a ritual gloss, and if the text is correct, 
this is the best view; no ingenuity can avail to explain v. 274 as 
a part of the text. For a critical emendation of the text 3 based 


1 But bby can hardly mean this. 
2 py raya nbb. Cp Ps. $9 39 [40] 4. 
3 meng Sings ny 


mat pD set 
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on the analogy of undoubted corruptions elsewhere, see Che. 
Ps. ; but ep the commentaries of Del. and Baethgen. On the 
nop, feseth, of Ezek.92/ r1t, see INKHORN; on the ‘horns’ 
of Dan.7 777, see DANIEL, § 7; and on those of Rev. 123, see 
APOCALYPSE, § 41, etc.; also ANTICHRIST, § 43 DRAGON, § 2. 
On the horn asa musical instrument, see Music, § 5(a). See 
Elworthy, Horns of Honour (1900). T. KC 


HORNED SNAKE (j5‘At'), Gen. 4917 RV™E, AV 
ADDER, 4. See also SERPENT, 10. 


HORNET (NYY, corria [BAL], CRABRO). 
$ Strictly, the word hornet is applied to Vespa crabro; but 
it is often used for any large species of wasp. There are 
many species of these Hymenoptera in Palestine, but the most 
conspicuous is Vespa orientalis, which spreads from S. Europe 
through Egypt and Arabia to India. It is frequently very 
abundant. It builds its cells of clay, and they are, as a rule, 
very symmetrical and true. 

The hornet is mentioned in the OT as the forerunner 
sent by Yahwe to destroy the two kings of the Amorites 
(Josh. 2412, E or D,), and to drive out the Hivites, 
Canaanites, and Hittites (Ex. 2328 [E], Dt.720; cp 
Wisd. 128, eń, AV RV™: ‘wasp'). The old 
identification of ayyy, 27'ah, with nyny, ‘leprosy,’ may be 
passed over; the main question is whether ‘hornet’ 
is employed literally or figuratively. A metaphorical 
interpretation of the term (cp Lat. wsérus, ‘panic,’ 
properly ‘gadfly') is not favoured by the passages 
quoted (cp especially Ex. /.c.). On the other hand, a 
reference to the insect itself raises difficulties. Although 
the absence of any mention of the appearance of 
hornets (e.g., in Nu.21 Josh. 2 7) is not in itself an 
insuperable objection, the fact remains that the implied 
extent of their devastation is unique, indeed ineredible. 

Parallels have certainly been quoted as examples of the in- 
convenience caused by these and similar pests; but the cases 
adduced refer not to peoples but to the inhabitants of more cir- 
cumscribed limits (towns, e.g., Megara, 2//an, 928; Rhaucus, 
“Elian, 1745 {quoting Antenor of Crete]; cp Di., ad loc., and 
see Smith's DA?) s.v.) 

Further, hornets, though their attacks are furious 
when their nests are disturbed, and are continued when 
the foe retreats, are not wont to attack unprovoked. 
Hence, for example, Furrer (af. Riehm, Æ WB) ex- 
presses a doubt whether ‘hornet’ can be the true mean- 
ing of ayns, and Che. (Crit. Bib.) proposes to emend 
the word into bubs ; cp. Dt. 2842, ‘All thy trees and 


fruit of thy land shall the J/ocust consume.’ See 
Locust. 

A new line must, at any rate, be taken. ayns (if 
correct) seems to refer to some enemy who made an 
early inroad upon Canaan. Sayce (Early Hist. of 
Hebrews) ingeniously finds a reference either to the 
campaign of Rameses III. (p. 286) or to the Philistines. 
(p. 2927.), and in regard to the former it is note- 
worthy that the Egyptian standard-bearer wore among 
other emblems two devices apparently representing flies 
(see ENSIGN, § 3). But if we may lay stress upon the 
fact that the hornet does not attack unprovoked (see 
above), it is plausible to suggest a new rendering for 
ayyw—viz., ‘serpent’ (cp Ass. siru)}—and see a refer- 
ence to the uræus or sacred serpent on the crown of 
the pharaoh (cp Ode of Thotmes IIT., v. 11; Brugsch, 
Gesch. Ag. 354). On the other hand, however, the 
reference may be to some local invasion which has been 
amplified by E or his informant. In this case a tribe, 
whose totem was some kind of serpent (cp ZORAH), 
may conceivably be intended. ? A, E. §.—S, A. C. 


HORONAIM (DÑ, Jer. 483, or DYNN, Jer. 4834, 


WPWNAIM [BNAQ], op. [N in v. 3]), a placein Moab ; 
the ‘descent of Horonaim’ (DYWYN WN, Een oAw 


1 The reference to the urzus, and the Ode of Thotmes, is due 
to Prof. Cheyne, who compares Is. 159, but on the whole 
inclines to suspect corruption of the text (see above). 

2 One recalls the classical legends of races that were led to. 
their seats by a bird or animal. That such creatures were 
originally totems is in the highest degree probable (see Lang, 
Myth, Ritual and Religion |'99), 295). For a parallel to the 
theory of a totem-ensign suggested ahove see M‘Lennan, 
Studies, 2nd ser. 301 (on the serpent as a totem see ib. 521_/7-). 
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wpwnaim [ap N*, op. N“4]) is mentioned in Jer. 
485,and the ' way of Horonaim’ (D390 FV, [TH] oAw 
apwnieim [BNQT], o. wpwnaeim [QE], T. 0. 
aàwnieim [A]) in Is.155. The former phrase is 
illustrated by Mesha’s statement (inscr. Z. 31 f.) that 
he ‘went down’ to Horonén (pmm). Horonaim is 
nowhere mentioned as an Israelite city, which confirms 
the natural inference from Is.155 that it was near the 
S. border of Moab, on one of the roads leading down 
from the Moabite plateau to the Jordan valley. Buhl 
(272 f.) thinks of some ruins near the Wady ed-Derā'a 
(W. Kerak); but these are described as insignificant. 
Josephus states that Horonaim was one of the places 
in Moab conquered by Alexander Jannæus (4né. xiii. 
154 xiv.l4)} That SANBALLAT [g.v.] had any con- 
nection with the place has been shown to be improb- 
able. On ‘Horonaim’ for the two Beth-horons, see 
BETH-HORON. TRKE 


HORONITE (397, apwnleli [BNA], anpwnet 
[Nvid- in v.10], wpwnitHc [L]), Neh. 21019 13 28 
(wpavirns [Nta (™8-); BN*A om.]). See BETH-HORON, 
SANBALLAT. 


HORSE (DYD, imrroc, see below). Many interest- 
ing points arise in connection with references to the 
horse (egzus, caballus) in the Bible. The philologist 
will find scope for all his keenness in dealing with the 
names of the horse; the historical student will gather 
valuable facts illustrating political and religious history. 
That the horse is one of the most important factors in 
a people's growth, appears once more from the OT 
literature, for though the prophets spoke strongly 
against its use, civilization could not be held back. A 
late prophetic writer predicts that the flock of Judah 
(the Jews) will become like ‘finest horses’? in battle 
(Zech. 103), and one of the most fervently religious of 
the ‘ wise men’ gives us an unsurpassable picture of the 
war-horse (see § 2 end). The following Hebrew words 
come under consideration. 

Tt. oro, säs (Ass. sts@, Eg. sesmet [see EGYPT, § 9 n.], 
Aram. pD, origin unknown), Gen. 4917 
Ex. 93 14923 15119 21 and often. 


In Gen. 47 17 there is a confusion in the text. ‘Horses and 
asses’ should come together as in Ex.93 at the close. In Ex. 


l49 33) pio-b3 should be rendered ‘all chariot-horses’ (see 2). 
Just so in Ass. sřsê is a general term for horses; but add 7k20i, 
and the phrase means ‘chariot-horses.’ In Cant.19 (RV) 
the bridegroom compares the bride to ‘a steed in Pharaoh’s 
chariots’ (DD, with old ‘construct’ form); but the figure does 
not suit the context, and the termination + is suspicious. 
Not a ‘mare’ (Margoliouth), but ‘ grape-clusters’ (in Solomon’s 
vineyards) are probably meant; cp 8114 and see Che. Crit. 
Bib, (AV ‘a company of horses’; RVmg. ‘the steeds’; 7 
trros ; eguitatus). 

2. v, paras (in Syr., Ar., Eth., ‘horse’; hence 
Spanish a/faraz, Mid. Lat. farius, ete.). 

Not found in the sing. in this sense;2 but this may he acci- 
dental. We certainly want a word for ‘ riding-horse’= Ass. 
bithallu. The plur. should be OW ; MT’s eia] presup- 
poses the sense ‘horsemen’ (@ immeis, but also tmrot). In rS., 
811 1K. 426 [56] Is. 2828 (interpolated; not in ©) Joel24 
pess, ‘horses,’ can hardly be explained away, and Haupt 
(‘Isaiah,’ Heb. SBOT 122 f.) recognises it in Is.219. To read 
D, ‘mules,’ would be too bold; to render ‘horsemen’ is 


not at all plausible. Schwally’s decision (ZAT7IV 8 191 n.) 
must be reversed. 


3. vax, ‘abdir, ‘strong one,’ poetically (cp 
CATTLE, § 2 d); Jer. 816 473 5011 (@ ravpo) Judg. 522 
{? see JOR 10 566). 

4. 83, rekešh, Mic.113 (see LACHISH), 1K. 428 
[58] (@ Gpuacw, reading 237), Esth.810 (om. ®©) 14 


1. Names. 


1 Read 37 DYD (or *930), 

2 In Ezek. 2610 wp comes probably from 'pns= pions, a 
variant of nype(Che.,cpv.11). Read poabay issn Dipa (cp 23 24). 
Co. doubts #9, but omits to explain its presence in MT and 
a however, that @BA renders imméwv, not trmwv 
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(BN*A om. ; rv moplav [Nea ™8-]) ; ‘swift beast’; 
RV ‘swift steed’; AV in Esth. ‘mule,’ ep Syr. 
tee. 

oes 3, Esth. 810, possibly ‘herds of horses’ 
(cp fAso} ): RV ‘bred of the stud’ (AV, RV™- ‘young 

dromedaries '). 


The word is not explained in the Lexicons. Considering, 
therefore, that W3} and W127 (though confounded by ®© in 


Nu. 16 32) cannot plausibly be connected, and that vakis in 
the Ass. phrase cited elsewhere (LACHISH) never appears by 
itself in the sense of horse, we must take an entirely new course. 


If it is true that the term VODB=Ass, sutru (some kind of costly 
animal, a variety of the horse or perhaps of the camel) has 
(no doubt rightly) been restored for sp in 1K.1028 (see 


Mizratm), and in the plural compound phrase DD 33, in 
Ezek. 27 20 (see CLOTH, n.), and in the phrase D'YRDA %33, for 
D3277 23,1 in Esth. 810 we cannot doubt that for ean in the 


four passages in which it occurs, we should read "ND (Z-rf. T. 
Dec. ’g9). i 
6. Another naturalised Assyrian term is murniskê(mûr 
niské), t.e., perhaps ‘splendid young (horses)’ ; so Del. 
Ass. HWB 473 6; cp 391 6. See also AB 2134 2. 53, 
140 2. 46; and Houghton, 7SBA hs: ('77). Not 
improbably this should be restored in (a) r K. 102s, 
2 Ch. 924 (Cook, Exp. T. 10279 f. [March, 'g99]), (4) 
for oyinenx? in Esth. 81014 (Che. Æx. T., Aug. 
‘99), but cp CAMEL, § 1, n. 1, and (c) Gen. 41 43, see 
JOSEPH, § 6. 
The horse was kept in a stall (myx or mmx, see 
BDB), and fed upon barley and straw (1 K. 42628 
[568]). Itwas controlled bya bit (793; cp 
ae, xarivds Jas. 33), on bridle (nz), and 
urged on by a whip (siw). The hoof 
is likened to a flinty rock (Is. 528)—a sudden sting in 
the heel (apy) from the lurking scorpion unseats the 
rider (Gen. 4917). 


Whether its ‘harness’ is really referred to by p3 in 2 Ch. 924 
(AV) is doubtful (see WEArons); nor can we safely make 
Ezekiel speak of ‘saddle-cloths ’ (Co.) in Ezek. 27 20 (see above). 
On Zech. 1420, see BELLS. 

Passing over the references to the horse in symbolical 
phraseology, and its association with religious cults 
(see § 4), we turn to the wse of the horse among the 
Hebrews. Like the Assyrians they never used it 
for draught purposes (the text of Is. 28 28 is faulty ; see 
Du., Che. SBOT). Nor can we assume that the horse 
was used to any extent for riding purposes in pre-exilic 
times. ‘The mention of a king’s horse for state occasions, 
and of a royal stud (if RV’s ‘bred of the stud' for 
p’sinvnx be admitted) occurs first in the Persian period 
(Est. 68 810 14). 

‘The horse known to the Hebrews was a war-horse. 
As such it excited mingled admiration and awe. Its 
strength (cp § 13 vax) and swiftness (Hab. 18 Jer. 413) 
seemed almost supernatural, so that the early prophets 
complained that it was more regarded by politicians 
than the God of Israel himself (Is. 3016 Ps. 207 [8] 
3317 14710). The Hebrews marked its fiery trampling 
(nape Jer. 473+), its rushing and stamping (am Nah. 32 
Judg. 522 [doubtful]), and its eagerness for the fray (Jer. 
86). The finest expression of Jewish sentiment, however, 
is to be found in Job 3919-25. The delighted wonder 
with which the poet describes the war-horse appeals to 
modern readers. 


= : K 

1 Most connect the 97 of MT with Syr. LAs} (a loan- 
word from old Pers.?); but Persisms are not to be accepted 
where an Ass. or Bab. origin is defensible. pand p, mand 5 
are easily confounded. yson in Esth. 810 is therefore to be 
cancelled as a doublet. 

2 That the forgotten word zurniskê was corrupted, first by 
misarrangement of letters, and then by confusion of letters and 
editorial manipulation, so that a seemingly Persian word (cp 
emen Ahasuerus) arose, is intelligible. xg is an editorial 
prefix; n=5, w=, n=p; the rest is clear (Che.). 
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The text is not in perfect order, and in vr. 19 /. a slight 
ce seems to have occurred, which Duhm rectifies 
thus: 

Givest thou strength to the horse— 

His resounding, terrible snorting? 

Dost thou clothe his neck with a mane,! 

And cause it to spring like the locust? 

The fact that the horse of the Hebrews is a war-horse 
shows that its introduction among 
them was not of early date. For its 
original home we must look outside 
the regions occupied by the Semitic 
and Egyptian civilisations. 

The horse was not known in Egypt before the time of the 
Hyksos (Ecvet, § 9; Masp. Dawn of Civ. 32 n. 2, Struggle of 
the Nations, 51 n. 4). t is first depicted in the time of 
Amenhotep I., and appears among the presents sent to Egypt by 
Burnaburiaš of Karduniaš (diz. Tað. 10 rev. 12). Upon the 
monuments of Assyria the horse appears very frequently, and 
the care hestowed on its appearance (mane, tail and trappings) 
shows how much it was valued. ‘The whole animal was more 
fitted for war-purposes than for those requiring speed.’ They 
are ‘not represented drawing carts, or carrying baggage of any 
kind.’2 Like the Egyptians, the Assyrians no doubt obtained 
their horses from N. Mesopotamia,3 where, in turn, they were 
introduced from Central Asia, whose plains and steppes seem to 
have been one of the earliest homes of the horse. 

The Amarna Tablets give evidence of the presence of the horse 
in Palestine. Feudal princes, Aziru, Rib-addi, Milkili, and 
others of the N. of Canaan beg for chariots and horses from the 
Egyptian king. Abd-milki of Sashimi, and Amaya&i, on the 
other hand, offer to furnish them to the king. The region 
around Jerusalem being unsuitable for chariots, Abd-hiba makes 
no mention of them, and asks only for troops. The odd phrase, 
‘servant of thy horses’ (kartabbi, kuzi, or guzi sistka), perhaps 
to be taken literally, is used by Japahi of Gezer, Jabnilu of 
Lachish, Pu-addi of Wurza and others (see AB. 5 nos. 224, 243). 


The earlier OT narratives vouch for the use of this 
noble animal among Egyptians, Philistines, and non- 
Israelite tribes of the N. ; but it was long before the 
Israelites attempted to supply their own deficiency of 
horses. Apart from a few untrustworthy passages 
(2 S. 84 151 1 K. 15)4 horses do not appear as in 
use among the Hebrews until the time of Solomon 
{r K. 426 [56]), who, it is stated, imported them in 
large quantities, with the result that in the following 
centuries they were not unfrequently employed in war 
by both Judah and Israel (see CHARIOT, § 5). 

That the horse was not commonly used appears 
further from there being no mention of it in the earlier 
legal literature. It finds no place in the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex. 21 7%); it is not mentioned even in the 
tenth commandment (Ex. 2017 Dt. 521). It appears 
first in D's code, where the king of Israel is forbidden 
to multiply horses (Dt. 1716). The warning is aimed 
partly against the foreign intercourse which rendered 
easy the introduction of heathenish cults (see below, 
§ 4), and partly against alliances with Egypt. 

The Hebrews obtained their horses indirectly 
from Egypt (Is. 811 3 Ezek. 1715}, or Assyria (Hos. 
143 [4]), doubtless by hiring mercenaries; but more 
frequently through the Tyrians who traded directly with 
Armenia (Ezek. 2714, see TOGARMAH), and the adjacent 
regions of Kué (E. of Cilicia), and Musri (N. Syria, S. 
of the Taurus). ‘The whole region in question has 
been famed for horses from the earliest times, and to a 
Hebrew prophet no description of an invader from the 
N. seems to be complete without a reference to its 
horses and horsemen (Jer. 473 5042 Ezek. 26710 


3. Introduction 
among the 
Hebrews. 


1 syn, B póßov (Bochart dé68yv). The word is philologically 
inexplicable. Read navy (cp Job 415), which is not in Joba 


nomen unitatis (Che.). Duhm strangely DP. 


2 Houghton, 7SBA 551. 

3 Ibid., referring to the Sumerian name of the horse (animal 
from the east); Hehn, Avedturp/?. 19 f. 527 f 

43 25. 8is late (see SAMUEL il., § 4). As for 2 S. 151, there is no 
further reference to horses in Absalom’s revolt ; he himself rode 
a mule (189). See also Army, § 4. The mule or ass continued to 
be the ordinary animal for riding purposes, even for royal 
persons (2 S. 1329), and upon state occasions (1 K. 133). 

5 We follow the emended text of 1 K. 1028 f£ 2 Ch. 1167 ; see 
CILICIA, § 2, MIZRAIM, § 2%. Sargon’s sis? susuri (K B78 I. 183) 
were no douht from the above-mentioned Musri. Egypt itself 
could never have exported horses in any large quantity. 
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38415). The horse of the ancient Hebrew was 
probably similar to the lusty, stalwart anima! depicted 
upon the Assyrian monuments. The gentler and more 
domesticated ' Arab’ steed, which has derived its name 
from the country in which it has been bred for centuries, 
does not seem to have been introduced until about the 
beginning of the Christian era.? 

The horse is a favourite image in symbolical language 
(cp Zech. 1877 61 7 Rev. 62 f. 191 f; and see 
CHARIOT, § 13). 

Evidence for the worship of the horse among the Semites 
(except as a borrowed cult) hardly exists. It is true the Qoran 

supposes Ya’zs to have had the form of a 

4. The Horse horse; but another explanation is more prob- 

in Religion. able (Xin. 208 f, We. Heid.) 22 f). An 

instance is quoted of the worship of the horse 

by an Arabian tribe in Bahrein; but its name alone (the 

Asbadhûyûn) seems rather to point to a Persian origin of the 

worship (from the Pers. asf, ‘ horse’). Horse-worship appears 
to be implied in the Phænician name gop tay (C/S 168 r15). 

The horse, especially as related to sun- worship 
(CHARIOT, § 13), was worshipped in Armenia, Persia, 
etc.? Horses were sacrificed to the sun at Mt. Taletum, 
a peak of Taygetus (Paus. iii. 204), and annually thrown 
into the sea for a similar purpose at Rhodes. Consider- 
able interest, therefore, attaches itself to the unique 
notice of the bronze horses and chariots of the sun which 
Josiah burned in the course of his reforms (2 K. 2811). 
This cult, obviously of foreign origin, was probably intro- 
duced at the same time as the horse, and from the same 
quarter. The Hebrews being unaccustomed to the care 
of horses, foreigners would be required to tend them, 
and their presence would facilitate the spread of 
this particular worship. D's enactment regarding the 
horse thus appears in a clearer light. In 2 K. 1116 
reference is made to the way along which the horses 
were brought from the palace to the temple, alluding 
perhaps to their being regularly sacrificed upon the 
altar. For the HORSE GATE (2 Ch. 2815) see 
JERUSALEM, § 24 (9). A. E, 8. —S. A. C.—T. K. C. 


HORSE-LEECH (Mp%p, ‘alzeah, ‘sucker’; BAEAAA 
[BNAC]; SANGUISUGA) or EV Horse-LEACH (Pr.3015) 
[6 2450}. 

The passage runs, ‘the horse-leech hath two (three, GBNAC) 
daughters (crying) Give, give’ (so EV; cp Toy). _ This render- 
ing is supported by ©, by the Ar. ‘a/a#, which is used in the 
present day to denote species of leech, and also by the 

assage in the Talm. “Adédah Zardh, 17 6, where a warning 
is given against drinking water from a river or pool for fear of 
the apyby n3aD—i.¢., the danger of swallowing a leech, The 


voracity of the horse-leech is proverbial; cp the Targ. on Ps. 
128 [9], where oppressors are compared to the ypr>y which 
sucks the blood of men. 

Both the horse-leech, F/esopis (Anlastomiuin) gulo, and the 
medicinal leech, Hirudo medicinalis, are common in the 
streams and fresh waters of Palestine. The former, which is 
indigenous in Europe and N. Africa, has thirty teeth or 
serrations on its jaws, by means of which it punctures the skin, 
and it adheres to the surface of the wound with the greatest 
tenacity by means of the sucker which surrounds its mouth. In 
the East a species of Lisnatis, of small size, also occurs in the 
same pools as Æ. gulo. Both cause much trouhle to man and 
cattle. They are taken into the mouth with the drinking-water 
and attach themselves to the back of the throat, and there cause 
loss of blood. 

The natural history explanation of ‘A laka is not, however, 
the only one, and the mythological interpretation is perhaps pre- 
ferable (see LititH and VAMPIRE). AE S =S 


HORSELITTER (þopion), 2 Macc. 98 AV, RV 
LITTER [g.v., 3]. 


HOSAH (NDN; iaceig [B], coyca [A]. wea [L]), 
a city on the border between the territory of Asher and 
that of Tyre (Josh. 1929). The reading is not quite 
certain. The caceep of G® suggests an identification 
with Kafr Yasif, a small village with an ancient well 


1 Despite the later Arabian pedigrees which in many cases 
reach back to the time of Solomon. 

2 For the horses of the sun in Assyria, see Jensen, Aos. 108 J., 
and for horse»worship generally, see M‘Lennan, Studies, 2nd 
ser. 529 f. 
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NE. of Acre (PEFJI 1146 153; cp Baed.@) 306). If, 
however, we accept ‘ Hosah,’ it is tempting to connect it 
with the ’Osu in Seti I.’s list of conquered places 
(WMM As. u. Eur. 194), the Ušu of the Assyrian 
inscriptions (see, e.g., AB 291; G. Smith, Hist. of 
Assurbanipal, 281; Am. Tab. 15318). 

Ušu was certainly by the sea, and had within its 
walls reservoirs, on which the island-city relied for its 
water-supply (cp Sayce, Pat. Pal. 128 f. 1, Maspero, 
Hist. anc.@) 185). It appears probable (as Prašek 
first suggested ; see Esau) that Ušu was the Assyrian 
form of the name of the old city of Tyre on the main- 
land; and if, with Smend (Riehm’s HIVB@) 1720), we 
may explain the phrase ' the fenced city of Tyre’ (Josh. 
1929) of the island-city, and accept the statement of 
Strabo (16758) that the so-called Palztyrus was thirty 
stadia S. of the island-city at the modern Ras el ‘Ain 
(see TYRE), it is not impossible to identify Hosah with 
Ušu, as Sayce (Crit. Mon. 429) and Moore (Judges, 51) 
suggest. The Papyrus Anastasi 1. speaks of the ‘land 
of Ušu,' so that USu-Hosah would be a well-defined 
boundary. The Uséus (of Philo of Byblus), whom 
Porter in Smith's DB (following Kn. and Di.) compares 
with the biblical Esau, seems to be really a personifica- 
tion of USu.4—On Josh. 1928 f see RAMAH (6). 

T: K.C 


HOSAH (n97, cp the place-name HosAH above), a 
Merarite door-keeper (temp. David), who, with his sons, 
had charge of the west portion of the temple (1 Ch. 
1638); occa [B]; oca [N], were [AL]; 2610-16, 
occa [B]. wea [A], -ae [L, but in v. ro, tcam]). 


According to MT, his charge was ‘ by the gate of Shallecheth,’ 
which critics have unwisely retained. Both in Is. 613 and here 
nzbw is very doubtful. Read here novo ‘(of) the chambers’ 
(of the temple-ministers, 1 Ch. 926). QBAL, [rod] ragropopiov 
(aze). Inv. 18 (which, in BBA, is almost an exact repetition 
of vv. 16,7.) the name appears as tosga [B] or cas [A]. 

SA C.-T. REC. 


HOSAI (ÑN), 2 Ch. 3319 AVES, RV Hozat. 


HOSANNA (wcanna. Ti.; canna, Treg. WH. 
Note the variations of D, *ogsava, hwggava his, item 15 [in 
Mt.], *oogavva, awgga. [in Mk.], oorava, awos. [in Jn.]; 
Evang. sec. Hebr., ap. Hieron., Ep. 20 ad Dam., Osanna 
barrama, 7.¢., Osanna in excelsis, Pesh., Syr. Curet., Syr. 


Sin. yonn ; Syr. Jer. giyen) 

The cry of praise of ' those that went before and those 
that followed’ at the last entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
(Mt. 219 Mk. 1lọ f. Jn. 1213), and afterwards of the 
children in the temple (Mt. 2115). Twice (Mk. llọ 
Jn. 1213) it stands by itself; twice (Mt. 21915) it is 
combined with the dative (‘to the Son of David’), and 
twice (Mt. 219 Mk. 1110) it is followed by ‘in the 
highest.’ We must not begin byassuming that ' Hosanna’ 
means g@oov 67% (Theophylact), z.e., ‘save now’; the 
signification of the term can only be gathered from the 
gospels. Now, the gospel narratives are not favourable 
to the interpretation ‘save now.’ If a doubt be permis- 
sible whether 7@ vig Aavecd, ‘to the son of David,’ may 
not be a too literal translation of 7j25 (xi myenn)— 
a legitimate Hebrew phrase (cp Ps. 724 8616 116 16), — 
yet év rois twWioros, ‘in the highest,’ seems quite 
incapable of being joined to ‘ Hosanna,’ if this term is 
really an ejaculation meaning ‘Save now.' As Dalman 
remarks (Die Worte Jesu, 1181), Mt. (and surely we 
may add, Mk.) cannot have understood wø. év rots 
byicros otherwise than in Ps. 1481 (B) aivetre aùròv év 


1 See Sayce, Pat. Pal. 218, and cp Esau. In the fragments 
of Philo of Byblus preserved by Eus. (Prep. Ev. i. 1010) 
we read of two rival brothers Samemrumus and Usöus, 
the former of whom dwelt at Tyre and made huts of reeds, 
and the latter invented garments of skin, Where Usdus took 
up his abode we are not told; but the mythographer adds 
that he was the first to go to sea on the stem of a tree, and that 
he consecrated two pillars to Fire and Wind. This probably 
means that Usöus occupied the islands off the coast of Tyre, and 
erected on one of them the famous twin pillars of Melcarth (cp 
Herod. 244). So Maspero, Hist. anc.(4) 185. 
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Tots bWlerois—7.e., of the praise rendered to God by the 
angels. Lk. (1937/4) supports this view. He says that 
the multitude ‘ began to rejoice and to praise God with 
a loud voice,’ and closes the popular song with the 
words év ovpavg@ eiphvy kal d6fa év bYloras. 

These are not, however, the only difficulties which 
attend the still prevalent view that Hosanna, or Osanna, 
is derived from xa apeina, ‘save now,’ in Ps. 11825 (see 


below). A careful reading of Ps. 118 will show that it 
was by no means the most natural psalm for the 
multitude instinctively to quote from, especially as it 
was not then the time of the Feast of Tabernacles, to 
which this psalm was appropriated. Nor is it un- 
important to reniark that the psalmist's reference in 
Ps. 11825 is not to the Son of David, but to the 
assembled congregation whose mouthpiece he is. To 
these objections the present writer knows no satisfactory 
answer. Few, at any rate, will agree with Wiinsche 
(Erläuterungen der Fvangelien aus Talmud und 
Midrash, 241) that in Mt. 218, ‘it is beyond doubt that 
either the Feast of Passover is confounded with that of 
Tabernacles, or else the narrator has intentionally 
transferred to the former festival a ceremony properly 
belonging to the latter.’ 

In order to advance further, we must gently criticise 
the narrative of the entry into Jerusalem. No reference 
is made to this ‘triumphal entry’ (as it is usually 
called) in the accounts of the trial of Jesus, and it does 
not seem in accordance either with his spiritual in- 
terpretation of his Messiahship, or with his clear 
anticipation of the bitter end which was approaching. 
Dalman has already found the view of Wellhausen 
(/G®), 381, n. 2) acceptable, that the facts connected 
with the entry of Jesus received a distinctly Messianic 
colouring at a later day; and when we look at the 
narrative of Mt., we find that its second section 
abundantly suffices as a description of the way in which 
the Christ (as since Caesarea Philippi we may call him) 
made his arrival known to the poor and distressed. He 
went, we are told (Mt. 2112 7) into the temple, cast 
out those that sold and bought there, and healed the 
blind and the lame (for whom there was now room), 
and thereupon the very children cried aloud, saying, 
‘ Hosanna to the Son of David.’ (Were they, literally, 
the blind and the lame? were they, literally, children? ?) 
The chief priests and scribes, indeed, were ‘sore 
displeased,’ but Jesus reminded them of the words of 
the Psalm (82[3]), ‘Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise’ (@ xarnpricw 
aivov). 

This quotation may, perhaps, as Nestle has pointed 
out, enable us to account for the introduction into the 
gospel narrative (which has obviously been amplified) 
of the obscure word woavva. The Hebrew text of 
Ps. 82 [3] has ry, ' strength,’ or possibly ' praise’ (hence 
G's aivoy). The Tg., more literal than ©, renders this 
by xiy, ‘asnd (’strength'). ‘The question arises whether 
the tradition that Jesus defended the songs of praise to 
God into which the simple-hearted children (‘boys,’ rods 
matas) broke by a reference to Ps. 82 [3] may not have 
suggested to a pre-canonical evangelist to put the words 
‘Strength (z.e., praise) be ascribed to the son of David’ 
into the mouth of the children asa short hymn. He 
himself read the OT in the Targum, and he introduced 
the significant word ‘zd from the Targum into the 
children’s hymn. The right form of the word will then 
be Osanna (strictly, Osen[n]a ; the final a however has a 
retro-active assimilating force), not Hosanna. For the 
double x, ¿f accepted, cp PeBexxa for npar, Bocoppa for 


mez Madexka or Marexxa for apno. 

Apart from the difficulties here mentioned, the best 
explanation of Hosanna is that of Dalman (Die Worte 
Jesu, 1182; cp Gramm. 198). It may conceivably have 

1 Ps 82 [3], if we assume the text to be correct, may naturally 
be interpreted with reference to childlike Jewish believers. 
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come from x3 yea, a shortened form of x3 ay tin, ‘save 
k a = T . 


now.’ This phrase was in liturgical use among the later 
Jews (see TABERNACLES, FEAST OF). Keim (Jesus von 
-Vaz. 391, n. 3) remarks truly, that Merx's explanation 
of Osanna from Aram. NTN, ‘oka‘nd, ‘deliver us,’ 


agrees neither with Ps. 11825 nor with the following 
dative. 

It is worth reminding the reader that when a passage of a 
psalm or a prophecy is clearly unsuitable to the context, we are 
justified in considering the possibility of interpolation or corrup- 
tion. Interpolation seems to be the theory called for to account 
for Ps. 118 26, ‘ Blessed in the name of Yahwé be he that enters! 
we bless you from the house of Yahwé.' It is not less probable 
that the original form of v. 25 has been marred by transcriptional 
error. Probably we should correct thus,— 

Our Redeemer is Yahwé; he has succoured us; 

Our Redeemer is Yahwé; he has prospered us, 
Duhn, it is true, adheres to the MT of v. 25, and retains v. 26 
as a part of Ps.118, but without showing how vv. 25 f., thus 
read, fit into the context. He holds that x) sy wi (rendered in 
his metrical version ‘ Hosanna’) was an ancient ritual exclam- 
ation. For this he refers to Jer. 227, ‘In the time of their trouble 
they will say, Arise, and save us,” but yyw nmp is no ritual 
formula, and even if it were, it isa long way off from woavva. 
In fact, if it favours any of the current views of the origin of 
wgavva, it is that which is now seldom defended, viz. that 


wgavva comes from Aram. NISWIN, ‘save us,’ 


Thayer (in Hastings, DB 2419), whose name deservedly 
carries great weight, refers to the obscuration of the true 
‘etymological meaning’ of Hosanna in many patristic writings. 
Even Clem, Alex. (Pæd.15 12) says that it means dws kal doga 
xat alvos, while Suidas ‘or his annotator’ defines it eipjvy Kat 
ófa, and adds that aw@aoy 5y is, by some, incorrectly given as 
the meaning. Augustine too (De Doctr, CArist.211, and Tract. 
in Johan.512) says that Hosanna is only a joyous interjection, 
and, carrying on this tradition, our own Anglo-Saxon versions 
render it ‘Hail.’ As a rule, we should not attach much import- 
ance to these authorities. When, however, we find their view 
confirmed by the early Christian doxological use (Didaché, 106; 
JE it. 239), we may be excused for preferring the unsophisticated 
judgments of Clement and Augustine to the less penetrating 
though more erudite statement of Jerome (Ep. xx ad Damasum). 
The ‘Glossz Colbertinz’ combine the two views, woavva, dd£a, 
cõrov 64, with which we may contrast Jerome’s ‘Osanna, 
salvifica’ in the Liber interpretationis (OS 204 50 62 29). 

See further Wetstein, Vow. Test. Grec. 1460 f; Shoga, 
Hore Hebr., on Mt.218; Merx in Hilgenf., NT extra can. (2) 
425; Keim, Jesu von Nazara, 391 104; Ewald, Die drei ersten 
Evangelien, 314; GVI 5(?) 428; Weiss, Leden Jesu, 2441 (passes 
lightly over difficulties); Zahn, A727. 114. Acccording to 
Ewald, the words of the popular cry in Mt. 219, Mk. llo/ 
are an ‘Urlied des Christenthums’; Dean Stanley too, calls it 
the ‘earliest hymn of Christian devotion’ (cp Hymns). But, as 
we have seen, Mt., and Mt. alone, gives the earliest summary of 
the Messianic song on the entry of Jesus, viz. wsavva To vio 
Aaverd, ‘Praise to the son of David.’ The song was added to by 
Mt. himself, and still further by Mk. (cp also Lk. and Jn.); and 
is said (by all the evangelists) to have been uttered while Jesus 
was in the public way. It was originally an inspired outburst of 
the praise and gratitude of children, or perhaps rather of child- 
like believers; it became under the hands of the evangelists the 
acclamation of a multitude, either of Jerusalemites, or (Lk.) of 
disciples, or (Jn.) of pilgrims who had come up for the feast. 

T Koc. 

HOSEA (VANT; wcHe [BAQ]; osze), the son of 
B&éri, the first in order of the minor prophets. The 
name ought rather to be written Hōshēă, and is identi- 
cal with that borne by the last king of Ephraim, and 
by Joshua in Nu. 1316 Dt. 3244. Of the life of Hosea 
we know nothing beyond what can be gathered from 
his prophecies. That he was a citizen of the northern 
kingdom appears from the whole tenor of the book, 
but most expressly from 12, where ‘the land,’ the 
prophet’s land, is the realm of Israel, and from 75, 
where ‘our king’ is the king of Samaria. 

The date at which Hosea flourished is given in the 
title (11) by the reigning kings of Judah and Israel. 
; He prophesied, it is said, (1) in the 

Lee ' S days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 

* Hezekiah, kings of Judah; (2) in the 
days of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel. 
As Jeroboam II. died in the lifetime of Uzziah, these 
two determinations of the period of Hosea’s prophetic 
activity are not strictly coincident, and a question arises 
whether both are from the same hand or of equal 
authority. 


There is no doubt that the second date (Jeroboam 11.) rests 
upon 14, where the downfall of the dynasty of Jehu is 
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threatened, which justifies the inference that the incidents in 
the domestic life of the prophet described in chap. 1 had taken 
place betore the death of Jeroboam. On the other hand it 
seems equally certain that chaps, 4-14 are in their present form 
a continuous coniposition dating from the period cf anarchy 
subsequent to that king’s death. Thus it might seem natural 
to suppose, with Ewald and other scholars, that the name of 
Jeroboam originally stood in a special title to chaps. 1-3 (which 
are closely connected), which was afterwards extended to a 
general heading for the whole book by the insertion of the 
words ‘of Uzziah . . . and in the days of.’ As Hosea himselt 
can hardly be supposed to have thus converted a special title 
into a general one, the scholars who take this view suppose 
further that the date by Judæan reigns was added by a later 
hand, the same perhaps that penned the identical date in the 
title to Isaiah. 


According to the view just described, the Judaean 
date merely expresses knowledge on the part of some 
Hebrew scribe that Hosea was a con- 
temporary of Isaiah. The plausibility 
of this hypothesis is greatly increased by 
the fact that there does not appear to be anything in 
the book of Hosea that is clearly as late as the reign 
of Hezekiah. On the contrary, the latter part of the 
book seems to have been written before the expedition 
of Tiglath-pileser against Pekah in the days of Ahaz. 


In that war Gilead and Galilee were conquered and depopu- 
lated (2 K.1529); but Hosea repeatedly refers to these districts 
as still forming an integral part of the kingdom of Israel (51 68 
1211 [12]), Assyria is never referred to asa hostile power. It 
is a dangerous 4 lig from which some of the godless Ephraimites 
were ready to seek the help which by another party was 
expected from Egypt (hut cp Mizratm, § 24), but in truth was 
to be found only in Yahwé (513 711 89 106 {143 [4]]). 

The picture given in the book thus agrees precisely 
with what we read in 2 K. 15 of the internal dissensions 
which rent the northern kingdom after the fall of the 
house of Jehu, when Menahem called in the Assyrians 
to help him against those who challenged his preten- 
sions to the throne. 

Under Pekah of Israel, and Ahaz his contemporary in Judah, 
the political situation was altogether changed. Israel was in 
alliance with Damascus, and Assyria made open war on the 
allies (2 K.16). This new situation may be said to mark a 
crisis in the history of OT prophecy, for to it we owe the 
magnificent series of Isaiah’s Assyrian discourses (Is.77). The 
events which stirred Judzan prophets so deeply, however, have 
left no trace in the book in which Hosea sums up the record of 
his teaching. He foresees that captivity and desolation lie in 
the future; but nowhere in Hosea do we find the Assyrians 
spoken of otherwise than as a people to whom Israel looks for 
help and victory. 

The traditional chronology of the kings of Judah and 
Israel is notoriously precarious. 

A comparison of the Assyrian monuments and eponym lists 
with the biblical data makes it probable that the period from 
the accession of Zachariah, son of Jeroboam II., to the fall of 
Samaria must be shortened by as much as twenty years, and 
that the interregnum which was commonly supposed to have 
followed Jeroboam’s death must be cancelled. This correction 
may be held to remove one difficulty in the title of our book, 
which on the current chronology assigns to Hosea some sixty 
years of prophetic activity. On the other hand, most Assyri- 
ologists agree that the expedition of Sennacherib took piace in 
Jor B.C. Ín that case Hezekiah did not come to the throne till 
after the fall of Samaria, which the book of Hosea predicts as a 
future occurrence (1316 [141])—another argument against the 
authority of the title. There is still, however, a large element 
of uncertainty in the reconstruction of Hebrew chronology by 
the aid of monuments. 


One date bearing on our book may be taken as 
certain—viz., the war of Tiglath-pileser with Pekah in 
734-——and, according to our argument, Hosea committed 
his prophecies to writing before that year.? 


A more exact determination of the date of the book has been 
sought by comparing 89/ with the statement on the monuments 
that Tiglath-pileser received tribute from King Menahem 
(Minhimmi) of Samaria in 738 B.C. That Minhimmi of the 
monuments is the Menahem of the OT there seems no good 
reason to doubt, in spite of the objections of Oppert and G. 
Smith; but it cannot be assumed that tribute was paid by him 
in 738 for the first time. The narrative in 2 K.1519 seems to 
indicate that the relations of Menahem to Assyria began earlier 


2. Internal 
indications. 


1 Some writers, including Pusey, claim a later date for the 
book, identifying Shalman in 1014 with Shalmaneser IV., the 
successor of Tiglenh apiteser. This identification is altogether 
arbitrary. [The closing words of 1014 are obscure, nor is 
Schrader’s explanation, referred to by WRS, thoroughly satis- 
factory. See BETH-ARBEL.] 
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perhaps not long after his accession, which may be dated with 
Dabiy circa 742 B.C.) 

To sum up, the first part of Hosea’s prophetic work, 
of which we read in 1-3, falls (partially at least) in the 
years immediately preceding the cata- 
strophe of the house of Jehu in or 
near the year 743. The second part 
of the book is a summary of prophetic 
teaching during the subsequent troublous reigns of 
Menahem and of Pekahiah his successor, and must have 
been completed before 734 B.C. 

The conclusion thus gained from the book itself as 
to the date of the prophet is not favourable to the 
hypothesis of Ewald and others, with which we began, 
as to the origin and importance of the title. 

Of the four kings of Judah not only Hezekiah but also Ahaz, 
who did not ascend the throne till 734, is incorrectly included in 
11, and the assumption that Hosea himself at 11 affixed a date 
—that of Jeroboam—but failed to place a similar date at the 
head of chap. 4, although a new period was now being dealt 
with, sounds highly improbable, quite apart from the considera- 
tion that from the prophet one would rather expect no date at 
all than a defective one. 

Besides this, the form of the superscription presents 
difficulties. ‘The word of Yahwé that came to Hosea 
the son of Beeri’ is by no means very appropriate to 
the narrative chapters 1 and 3, and, so far as the 
remaining chapters are concerned, such a heading is 
intelligible only from the post-Deuteronomic period, 
which identified the written prophetic word with the 
word of Yahwé. On the analogy of Am.11 and 
Jer.11, it is therefore to be conjectured that the old 
superscription may have run somewhat thus: ‘words 
of Hosea the son of Beéri’ (“wajz yn 397), where it 
is to be observed that 333 may also have borne the 
more general meaning ‘Story of.’ In any case it is the 
view of a later century as to the age of Hosea that is 
conveyed by the data of the superscription. In fact it 
is perhaps possible for us still to perceive how this view 
may have arisen. 


From 14 it was possible to infer that Hosea must have lived 
in the time of Jeroboam, who was known to have been a con- 
temporary of Uzziah. The name of Hezekiah, on the other 
hand, suggested itself to close the series of kings of Judah, as 
17 was rightly regarded as containing an allusion to the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem from Sennacherib, which took place under 
his reign. 

Since, if this view be correct, the dates are only 
deductions of scholars from the contents of the writings, 
we have no longer any reason for giving an earlier date 
to the writing of chaps. 1-3, than to that of chaps. 47% 

The occurrences of which chaps. 1-3 speak are some of them— 
e.g. the prophet’s marriage and the birth of his eldest son 
Jezreel—earlier than the fall of the house of Jehu; but 
it is not to be concluded on that account that they were com- 
mitted to writing earlier than the complete narrative. There 
is no obvious reason why the prophet could not have written 
14 at a later date; for the confusions immediately following 
the downfall of the dynasty of Jehu could not have presented 
themselves to him otherwise than as the last convulsions of the 
kingdom of Israel after it had received its death-blow in the 
overthrow of that royal house. 

Further, the first three chapters express an understanding of 
the occurrences in the home-life of the prophet that he could 
have arrived at only after he had brought back his faithless 
spouse. If, then, it 1s only the birth of Jezreel that can safely 
be dated within the period before Jeroboam’s death, the 
restoration of Hosea’s wife already brings us down to Mena- 
hem's reign, since she had borne him two more children. 


More precisely, therefore, we are able to say that 
before 743 (before the death of Jeroboam) Hosea was 
already a prophet—this appears from the s'‘gnificant 
name he gave to his son—but that the production of 
the written book belongs to a date after 743, though 
before 734. 

The superscription, however, is not the only element 
which the book of Hosea owes to later hands. Apart 
from minor and more casual interpola- 
tions there are two distinct categories 
of such additions: (1) those which 


3. Conclusion : 
origin of 
superscription. 


4, Interpola- 
tions. 


1 See CHRONOLOGY, § 354 
b 2 [Prof. G. A. Smith's treatment of the question of interpola- 
tions (Twelve Prophets, vol. 1) shows increased willingness to 
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bring the prophecies into relation to the southern 
kingdom, and so supply a painfully felt omission ; and 
(2) those which interrupt, or round off, Hosea’s predic- 
tions of the coming judgment, with promises of a time 
of final blessedness (of which, in the view of a later 


age, every prophet must of course have known). 

To the first class, over and above the interpolations of entire 
verses or of entire portions of verses, such as 17 (the allusion to 
the deliverance of Jerusalem in Sennacherib’s time), 415a 5548 
611 814 (cp also Am.25), 1014 end (?), and 1214, we must 
reckon all those changes by which ‘Judah’ was simply substi- 
tuted for ‘Israel’ or ‘Ephraim’ in the original text—so in 510 
(unless the entire verse be an interpolation), 512-14 64 (also 
perhaps wholly interpolated) 1011 and 122[3] (where clearly 
‘Israel’ is to be read for ‘Judah’; cp the play on words in 
123 [4)). 

To the second category belong 1 10-21 [21-3]—a section which 
interrupts the picture of the judgment contained in 1 2-215[17]; 
216-23 [218-25] (perhaps with the exception of 217[19]}—an 
appended description of the blessedness to come ‘in that day’ 
(viz. in Messianic times); 35—the promise of the return from 
the dispersion to the happy fatherland; 515-63—the penitent 
return after the judgment ; 611-71—an utterance relating to 
the restoration after the Exile ; 1110 f—again a promise of the 
home-coming after dispersion (cp Is.608/); and 141-9 [142-10], 
an appendix (cp . 2, above) pointing forward to the blessed 
coming time which stands in glaring contrast with 13 16 [141}.! 


Apart from the narrative in chaps. 1-3, to which we 
shall presently recur, the book throws little or no light 
on the details of Hosea’s life. It 
appears from 97/. that his prophetic 
work was greatly embarrassed by opposition ; ‘As for 
the prophet, a fowler’s snare is in all his ways, and 
enmity in the house of his God.’ The enmity which 
had its centre in the sanctuary probably proceeded from 
the priests (cp Am.7), against whose profligacy and 
profanation of their office our prophet frequently 
declaims—perhaps also from the degenerate prophetic 
guilds of the holy cities in the Northern Kingdom, with 
whom Hosea’s elder contemporary Amos so indignantly 
refuses to be identified (Am. 714). In 45 Hosea seems 
to comprise priests and prophets in one condemnation, 
thus placing himself in direct antagonism to all the 
leaders of the religious life of his nation. In such 
circumstances, and amidst the universal dissolution of 
social order and morality to which every page of his 
book bears testimony, the prophet was driven to the 
verge of despair (97), and only the sovereign conviction 
of Yahwè's essential nature, which is no other than 
salvation, and of his infinite power, which will surely 
bring salvation to pass, so upheld him that the inevit- 
able collapse of the existing commonwealth of Israel 
did not mean for him that all the workings of Yahwe 
had come to an end. The hypothesis of Ewald, that 
he was at last compelled by persecution to retire from 
the Northern Kingdom, and composed his book in 
Judæa, rests mainly on an improbable exegesis of some 
of the passages mentioning Judah, referred to above, 
which it is impossible for us now to attribute to Hosea. 

The most interesting problem of Hosea’s history lies 
in the interpretation of the story of his married life 


5. Hosea’s life. 


6. Hi (chaps. 1-3). We read in these chapters 
+218 that Hosea married a profligate wife, Gomer 
marnage the daughter of Diblaim, and that the 


prophet regarded this marriage as in accordance with a 
divine command. 

Three children were born and received symbolical names 
illustrative of the divine purpose towards Israel, which are ex- 
pounded in chap 1. In chap. 2 the faithlessness of Israel to 
Yahwé, the long-suffering of God, the moral discipline of sorrow 
and tribulation by which he will punish and yet bring back his 
erring people are depicted under the figure of the relation of a 
husband to an erring spouse. The suggestion of this allegory 


admit editorial manipulation. He is conservative as regards 
chap. 14, and Nowack partly supports him. Cp, however, Che., 
op. cit. p. xix; Exp. T., March '98. See also Che. Introd. to 
WRS Proph.), ’95, and eaieeully We. Kd. Proph. 95 H, and 
Oort (referred to in next note).] 

1 On the interpolations in the text of Hosea see, further, 
Oort (74.T., ’90, p. 345 7), who would assign those in which 
poah is named to the time of Josiah. This, however, can 

ardly be accepted, the interpolations in question being too 
inepaly mixed up with the others, which presuppose a 
ater date. 
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lies in the prophet’s marriage with Gomer; but the details are 
worked out quite independently, and under a rich multiplicity of 
figures derived from other sources. In chap. 3 we return to the 
personal experience of the prophet. His faithless wife had at 
length left him and fallen, under circumstances which are not 
detailed, into a state of misery, from which Hosea, still follow- 
ing her with tender affection, brought her back and restored her 
to his house, where he kept her in seclusion, and patiently 
watched over her for many days, yet not readmitting her to the 

rivileges of a wife. In this last action, too, the prophet sees a 
ulfilment of the will of God. x . 

In these experiences the prophet again recognises a parallel 
to Yahwée’s long-suffering love to Israel, and the discipline by 
which the people shall be brought back to God through a period 
in which all their political and religious institutions are over- 
thrown. 

Throughout these chapters personal narrative and 
prophetic allegory are interwoven with a rapidity of 
transition very puzzling to the modern reader; but an 
unbiassed exegesis can hardly fail to acknowledge that 
chaps. 1 and 3 narrate an actual passage in the 
prophet's life. The names of the three children are 
symbolical; but Isaiah in like manner gave his sons 
symbolical names embodying prominent points in his 
prophetic teaching (Shear-jashub, Is. 73, ep 1022; 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 83). Gomer bath Diblaim is 
certainly the name of an actual person (cp GOMER ii.). 

On this name all the allegorists, from the Targum, Jerome, 
and Ephrem Syrus downwards, have spent their arts in vain, 
whereas the true symbolical names in the book are perfectly 
easy of interpretation.! That the ancient interpreters take the 
whole narrative as a mere parable is no more than an application 
of their standing rule that in the biblical, history everything 
which in its literal sense appears offensive to propriety is 
allegorical (cp Jerome's proem to the book). The supposed 
offence to propriety, however, seems to rest on mistaken exegesis 
and too narrow a conception of the way in which the Divine 
word was communicated to the prophets. 

There is no reason to suppose that Hosea knowingly 
married a woman of profligate character. The point of 
the allegory in 12 is plainly infidelity after marriage as 
a parallel to Israel's departure from the covenant God, 
znd a profligate wife (osx ne) is not the same thing 
as an open prostitute (7:1). The marriage was marred 
by Gomer's infidelity; and the struggle of Hosea’s 
affection for his wife with this great unhappiness—a 
struggle inconceivable unless his first love had been 
pure and full of trust in the purity of its object— 
furnished him with a new insight into Yahwe's dealings 
with Israel. Then he recognised that the great calamity 
of his life was God's own ordinance and appointed 
means to communicate to him a deep prophetic lesson. 
The recognition of a divine command after the fact has 
its parallel, as Wellhausen observes, in Jer. 32 8. 

The explanation of the narrative here adopted, which 
is essentially Ewald's, has commended itself to not a 
few recent expositors, as Valeton, Wellhausen, and 
Nowack, also to v. Orelli, but with the qualification 
that it is another wife that is spoken of in 3.2? It has 
the great advantage of supplying a psychological key to 
the conception of Israel or the land of Israel (12) as the 
spouse of Yahwe, which dominates these chapters, but 
immediately, in the other parts of the book, gives way 
to the personification of the nation as God's son. This 
conception has, indeed, formal points of contact with 
notions previously current, and even with the ideas of 
Semitic heathenism. 


On the one hand, it is a standing Hebrew usage to represent 
the land as mother of its people, whilst the representation of 


1 Theodorus Mops. remarks very justly, cat rò Gvoua Kal Tov 
marépa Adyet, ws py màdgpa Wiàóv Te SoKoly To Acyóuerov, toropia 
òè GAnOns Twv mpaypdtwr. 

2 Seesemann also now upholds the view that another wife is 
intended in 3 (Zsrael u. Juda bet Amos u. Hosea, '98, pp. 32-44). 
Volz on the other hand (‘ Die Ehegeschichte Hosea’s’ in ZIV7, 
"98, pp. 322-335) takes 3 to be an allegorical narrative added to 
l ata later date. Perhaps there is some truth inthis. To the 
present writer the matter presents itself somewhat as follows : 
Hos. 3 is a later addition and is intended as an allegory referring 
to Israel (cp Syse* +323 31), Hosea’s own words, especially 
chap. 1, having been taken as referring to Judah. In the mind 
of the redactor Hos. 1-3 was a companion picture to Ezek. 
23, and if so we shall then have to say that Hosea had two 
wives,— one literal, viz. Gomer (=Judah), one allegorical 
(chap. 3= Israel). 
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worshippers as children of their god is found in Nu. 21 29, where 
the Moabites are called children of Chemosh, and is early and 
widespread throughout the Semitic field (cp TSBA 6438: J. 
Phil. 982). The combination of these two notions gives at 
once the conception of the national deity as husband of the 
land. On the other hand, the designation of Yahwé as Baal, 
which, in accordance with the antique view of marriage, mean> 
husband as well as lord and owner, was current among the 
Israelites in early times (see BAAL), Lr te indeed, down to 
Hosea’s own age (unless 216 [18] be merely a learned gloss, 
reminiscent of the earlier time). Now it is highly probable that 
among the idolatrous Israelites the idea of a marriage between 
the deity and individual worshippers was actually current and 
connected with the immorality which Hosea often condemns in 
the worship of the local Baalim, whom the ignorant people 
identified with Yahwé. For we have a Punic woman’s name, 
Spsnenp, ‘the betrothed of Baal’ (Euting, Punische Steine, 
9, 15), and there was a similar conception among the Babylonians 
(Herod. 1 181_/). 

Hosea, however, takes the idea of Yahweé as husband, 
and gives it an altogether different turn, filling it with a 
new and profound meaning, based on the psychical 
experiences of a deep human affection in contest with 
outraged honour and the wilful self-degradation of a 
spouse. It can hardly be supposed that all that lies in 
these chapters is an abstract study in the psychology of 
the emotions. It is actual human experience that gives 
Hosea the key to divine truth. 

Among those who do not recognise this view of the 
passage, the controversy between allegory and literalism 
is carried on chiefly upon abstract assumptions. 

The extreme literalists, of whom Pusey may be taken as the 
modern representative in England, will have 1 that the divine 
command justified a marriage otherwise highly improper, and 
that the offensive circumstances magnify the obedience of the 
prophet. This is to substitute the Scotist and Neo-Platonic 
nolion of God for that of the prophets. On the other hand, the 
allegorists, who argue that God could not have enjoined on his 
prophet a marriage plainly improper and fitted to destroy his 
influence among the people, are unable to show that what is 
repulsive in fact is fit subject for a divine allegory. A third 
school of recent writers (including the elder Fairbairn), led by 
Hengstenberg, and resting on a thesis of John Smith, the 
Cambridge Platonist, will have it that the symbolical action was 
transacted in what they allow themselves by a contradictio in 
adjecto to call an objective vision. Cp J. Th. de Visser, //osea, 
De man des geestes, Utrecht, 1886. 


It was in the experiences of his married life, and in 
the spiritual lessons opened to him through these, that 
7. His Hosea heard the revealing voice of Yahwe. 
message Even so early as at the birth of Jezreel he 
* had perceived the will of God concerning 
Israel, and given to his son a significant name accord- 
ingly. At a later date he recognised that the word of 
Yahweé had been leading him even at the time when he 
married Gomer bath Diblaim. Like Amos (Am. 38), 
he was called to speak for God by an inward constrain- 
ing voice, and there is no reason to think that he had 
any connection with the recognised prophetic societies, 
or ever received such outward adoption to office as was 
given to Elisha. 

Hosea's position in Israel was one of tragic isolation. 
Amos, when he had discharged his mission at Bethel, 
could return to his home and to his friends; Hosea 
was a stranger among his own people, and his home 
was full of sorrow and shame. Isaiah in the gloomiest 
days of Judah's declension had faithful disciples about 
him, and knew that there was a believing remnant in 
the land. Hosea knows no such remnant, and there is 
not a line in his prophecy from which we can conclude 
that his words ever found an obedient ear. For him 
the present condition of the people contained no germ 
or pledge of future amendment, and he describes the 
impending judgment, not as a sifting process in which 
the wicked perish and the righteous remain, but as the 
total wreck of the nation which has wholly turned aside 
from its God. 


In truth, while the idolatrous feasts of Ephraim still ran their 
joyous round, while the careless people crowded to the high 
places, and there in unbridled and licentious mirth flattered 
themselves that their many sacrifices ensured the help of their 
God against all calamity, the nation was already in the last 
stage of internal dissolution. To the prophet’s eye there was ‘no 
truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God in the land—nought 
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but swearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing, and adultery ; 
they break out, and blood toucheth blood’ (4 1/.). 


The root of this corruption lay in total ignorance of 
Yahwé, whose precepts were no longer taught by 
the pricsts, while in the national calf-worship, and 
in the local high places, this worship was confounded 
with the service of the Canaanite Baalim. ‘Thus the 
whole religious constitution of Israel was undermined. 

The political state of the realm was in Hosea's eyes 
not more hopeful. The dynasty of Jehu, still great and 
powerful when the prophet’s labours began, is itself an 
incorporation of national sin. Founded on the blood- 
shed of Jezreel, it must fall by God's vengeance, and 
the state shall fall with it (1434). This sentence 
stands at the head of Hosea’s predictions, and through- 
out the book the civil constitution of Ephraim is re- 
presented as equally lawless and godless with the 
corrupt religious establishment. The anarchy that 
followed on the murder of Zachariah appears to the 
prophet as the natural decadence of a realm not founded 
on divine ordinance. ‘The nation had rejected Yahwè, 
the only helper. Now the avenging Assyrian is at hand. 
Samaria’s king shall pass away as foam! on the water. 
Fortress and city shall fall before the ruthless invader, 
who spares neither age nor sex ; and thistles shall cover 
the desolate altars of Ephraim. 

Is this, then, the last word in the message of the 
prophet ? 

If the passages already indicated as later additions, 
in which a happy future is spoken of, could have been 

assigned to Hosea, we could answer 
Ek e with a categorical negative. In that 
“ease alone could we say 

‘Hosea could discern no faithful remnant in Ephraim, yet 
Ephraim in all his corruption is the son of Yahwée, a child 
nurtured with tender love, a chosen people. This people, the 
prophet knows, is destined once more to return in truth and 
aithfulness to its father [see Hos. 111, and cp LOVINGKINDNESS] 
and its God, through whose love all its plagues will be healed 
and a glorious and blessed land prepared for its occupation. Of 
the manner of Israel’s repentance and conversion Hosea presents 


no clear image; the certainty that the people will at length 
return rests only on the invincible supremacy of Yahwe's love.’ 


Even so we should have to say of Hosea that the two 
sides of his prophetic declaration, the passionate de- 
nunciation of Israel’s sin and folly, and the not less 
passionate tenderness with which he describes the final 
victory of divine love, are united by no logical bond. 
The unity is one of feeling only, and the sob of anguish 
in which many of his appeals to a heedless people seem 
to end, turns once and again with sudden revulsion into 
the clear accents of evangelical promise, which in the 
closing chapter (if we accept this as Hosea's) swell forth 
in pure and strong cadence out of a heart that has 
found its rest with God from all the troubles of a stormy 
life. 

What, however, we are compelled by the actual facts 
as they present themselves to conclude, is that in the 
original historical Hosea there was no assurance of a 
final triumph of the divine love or of a penitent return 
of the sinful nation. 

Hosea’s last word was in reality an announcement of the 
unrelenting judgment upon his people which Yahwé, with 
bleeding heart indeed, is threatening and in course of fulfilling ; 
as the Holy One, in spite of his love, he dares not allow himself 
after the manner of men to be swayed by his feelings, or exercise 
compassion any further (1184 1314). | The land of Israel is 
becoming as Admah and as Zeboin, its inhabitants are destined 
to be swept away to death and Shédl, or to live in an exile 


where all communion with their God is cut off just as the wife 
of the prophet is excluded from communion with her husband. 


1 [MT 4xp2. RVmg. substitutes ‘twigs’ for AV’s ‘foam’ 
(Tg.) in accordance with Hi. and most moderns (@ ¢pvyavov). 
FSp2 however, is surely corrupt ; Gra.’s popo is plausible, but 
the corruption lies deeper. pnv and nspa are both corrup- 
tions of APD; DD "3D bY should be OMIEN pNI. Thus we get, 


‘ The sanctuary of his king (cp Am.) is destroyed, the pride of 
Ephraim’ (Che.). There are many such corruptions in the 
prophetic writings which need to be treated with reference to 
the habits of the scribes. Cp TExtT.] 
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Still we should not have fully understood Hosea did 
we imagine we saw in this judgment the final close of 
all God's dealings. We must not fail to notice that for 
Hosea the judgment passed upon Israel means, not an 
end to all salvation, but a self-assertion of Yahwè. 
Yahwè for the prophet is the very impersonation of 
salvation, and therefore it is precisely by his asserting 
of himself that the accomplishment of salvation is 
guaranteed. What the further ways of God might be 
Hosea was unable to say ; salvation, however, depended 
not upon the continued existence of the nation, but 
upon Yahwe. ‘This recognition of Yahwé, and hope in 
him (41 66 126[7]) saved the prophet from despair and 
enabled him with a tranquil heart to leave the future to 
his God. Cp AMOS, § 18; ISAIAH i., § 2. 

Bééri, the prophet's father, is identified by the Rabbins 
with Béérah (1 Ch, 56), a Reubenite prince carried captive by 
ee Tiglath-pileser. This view is already expressed 
9. Traditions by Jerome, Quest. in Paralip., and doubt- 
about Hosea. less underlies the statement of the Targum to 
a _ Chronicles that Béérah was a prophet. For 
it is a Jewish maxim that when a prophet’s father is 
named, he too was a prophet, and accordingly a tradition of R. 
Simon makes Is. 8 rg J. a prophecy of B&ééri(Kimchiéx loc.; Leviti- 
cus Rabba, par. 15). According to the usual Christian tradition, 
however, Hosea wasof the tribe of Issachar, and froman otherwise 
unknown town, Lelemoth or Belemon (pseudo- Epiphanius, 
pseudo-Dorotheus, Ephrem Syr. 2234; Chron. Pasch., Bonn ed., 
1276). As the tradition adds that he died there, and was buried 
in peace, the source ofthe story lies probably in some holy place 
shown as his grave. There are other traditions as to the burial- 
place of Hosea. A Jewish legend in the Shalshelet haggabala 
(Carpzov, /ntrod., pt. 3, ch.7, § 3) tells that he died in captivity 
at Babylon, and was carried to Upper Galilee, and buried at 
nay, that is, Safed (Neubauer, Géogr. 227); and the Arabs show 
the grave of Neby Osha‘, E. of the Jordan, near Es-Salt (see 
GILEAD, 2, and cp Burckhardt’'s Syria, 353). 


Of the older comms. on Hosea, which have been fully 
catalogued by Rosenmiiller in his Scholia, it is sufficient to 
i name Le Mercier’s Latin annotations, em- 
10. Literature. bodying a translation of the chief rabbinical 
expositions, and the English comm. of E. 

Pococke (Oxford, 1683), which is not surpassed in learning and 

judgment byany subsequent work. Amongspecial commentaries 

may be mentioned those of Simson (’51), Wünsche ('68), with 

abundant references to Jewish interpreters, Nowack (80), 

Cheyne, in the Cas. Bible (84; (2)’92), and J. H. de Visser (see 

above). Ew., Hitz., and (especially) We. and Now., have done 

much for Hosea in their comprehensive works [to which WRS 

Proph., Lect. 4, G. A. Smith’s progressive but cautious Book of 
the Twelve Prophets, vol. t (96), Duhm’s Theol. der Proph., 

and Smend’s A T Rel- gesch., Nowack’s A7. Proph. will natur- 

ally be added. See also Sayce, /OR ’89, pp. 162-172 ; Houtsma, 

Theol. Tijdscr. °75, p. 55.: Oort, 76. ‘90, P- 345 #3; Beer, 

ZATW,'93, p. 281 92; Co. zh. '87, p. 285 #3 and (for the text of 
©) Vollers, 74,83, Pe 219 7, 84, p 1H) W. R. S.—K. M. 


HOSEN, Dan. 321 RV for 527p, sarbail (AV ‘ coats’); 
AV for WDD, gare7f (RV ' tunics’). See BREECHES. 


HOSHAIAH (MYLAN, ‘Yahwé succours,' § 28). 
1. Mentioned with a company of ‘princes of Judah’ in 
procession at the dedication of the wall (see Ezra ii., § 13) 


Neh, 12 32 (woaca{s] [BRAL]). 
2. Father of Jezaniah (or Azariah); Jer. 421 (naacacov [B], 


avvaviov [X*], avar. [Nt (fort)], woatov [Nc-aQ], pagatov [A]; 
432 (aaco. [B*], praso. [Bab], pascov[XN*], paac. [Xea], uararov 
[A], ws. (QD. 

HOSHAMA (UIDUIN, § 33; for JEHOSHAMA [g.v.]), 
one of the seven sons of Jechoniah; 1Ch.318t (woapwd [B], 
-pw [Aa sup ras}, -ua [L]}). 

HOSHEA (VÄN, an abbreviation of pwin, § 50; 
see JosHUA; it is otherwise transliterated HOSEA, 
wcHe (BAL, in 2 K. 181 none B*)). 

1. The last king of Israel (733-722), called Ausi'(a) 
in the Assyrian inscriptions. In retracing his tragic 
fortunes we must at once start from a critical point of 
view. Hoshea came to the throne not in the twelfth 
year of Ahaz (see 2 K. 171), but in 733, when Pekah 
was killed by his subjects, and Hoshea { Ausi’) was set up, 
as king of the land of Bit Humri(see PEKAH), by Tiglath- 
pileser, who records it. No doubt Hoshea was a 
leading member of the Assyrian party, whereas Pekah 
had done his utmost to promote resistance to Assyria. 


1 Cp Schr. AA T!) 475 (COT 2 183). 
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It is equally impossible to hold that Hoshea twice 
revolted from Assyria, and twice was punished by an 
Assyrian invasion. It must be to the redactor that the 
present tissue of improbabilities is due, and the only 
remedy is critical analysis of the section, 2K. 173-6. 
Two parallel reports, as Winckler has shown, have been 


combined. 

(1530) And Hoshea ben 
Elah conspired against Pekah 
ben Remaliah, and smote bim 
and became king i in his stead. 

(17 3a) Against him came up 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
for 1 Hoshea used to bring him 
tribute every year, but in this 
year he brought him no tribute. 
5. And the king of Assyria 
came up against the whole 
land, and went up against 
Samaria, and besieged it three 
years. 6. And after three 
years 2 he took Samaria, and 
carried Israel away to Assyria. 


(15 29) In thedays of Pekah, 
king of Israel, etc., and car- 
ried them away to Assyria, 
{And Hosheaconspired against 
Pekah] and slew him, [and the 
king of Assyria appointed him 
to beking]. (17 36) And Hoshea 
became subject to him, and 
brought him tribute. 4a. And 
the king of Assyria found 
treason 3 in Hoshea, for he had 
sent messengers to Sevè, king 
of Misrim. 4%. And the 
king of Assyria blinded him 4 
and placed him bound in 
prison. 


Thus we have four fixed points in the history of 
Hoshea :— (1) he steps to the throne over the body of 
his murdered predecessor ; (2) he pays yearly tribute to 
Assyria ; (3) he revolts, in reliance on the support of 
the king of Misrim; (4) his land is invaded, and, on 
the capture of Samaria, he is blinded (a vassal king's 
usual punishment for treason) and imprisoned. The 
payment of tribute probably went on till the death of 
‘Tiglath-pileser in 727. Inevitably it much increased the 
burdens of a land already weakened by Tiglath-pileser’s 
annexations. The nobles would suffer most directly ; 
but these would seek to compensate themselves by 
oppressing the commons. This is probably referred to 
by Hosea (511-13). 

Ephraim is oppressed, is crushed by his judges, 
For he chose to go after Assyria! 

And I amas the moth for Ephraim, 

As rottenness for the house of Judah. 

And when Ephraim saw his sickness, 

And Israel his festering wound, 

Ephraim went to Masor (7.e., Musri), 

Israel to the Arabian king ; 

But he will not be able to help you, 

Nor will he cure you of your wound.5 

Now we see clearly what was the immediate cause of 
the ruin of Israel. The people could not any longer 
bear the exactions of Assyria. A gleam of hope shone 
when their tyrant (Tiglath-pileser) died. The anti- 
Assyrian party everywhere formed plans for concerted 
action. Jeroboam I. of N. Israel, and long afterwards 
Hannn of Gaza, had already sought refuge in the land 
of Musri, which was a province of the great kingdom of 
Meluhha in N. Arabia; and, later, we shall find 
Yaman of Ashdod following their example. What more 
natural than for Hoshea to enter into negotiations with 
the powerful prince, Pir'u, king of Musri, whose 
tartan, or general, Sargon names Sib’i (out of which 
name the Hebrew scribes have made xo,” see So}? It 
was of no avail. In 724 B.C. the Assyrian army took 
the field against Samaria. In 722 the city was taken, 
and there is no sufficient reason for closing the political 
career of Hoshea at an earlier date. The prophets 


1 Following GL v. 44, éviaurov car’ éviavtov. 
2 In accordance with 1810. 


3 GBA adixiay =p (Thenius, Klo., etc.). 
4 Read ayn) (see 25 a) 
5 In een read Veesd (for sadn) and “Ww (for J8). 


In v.13 aß, read ASD (for TSN), and *27y (for 2%). See 


Che. Crit. Bib., and cp JAREB. 
: 6 a theory of Wi. is fully explained elsewhere (see MizRAIM, 
2 
7 The Hebrew writer made the tartan intoa melek or ‘king.’ 
8 Whitehouse, however (Hastings, DB 426), hesitates between 
this view and that of Hommel (GBA 675) and Tiele (BAG 232) 
that Hoshea was taken captive before the siege of Samaria. 
The latter view makes Hoshea’s reign last only nine years 
(agreeably to 2 K.17 1), but requires us Lo suppose not only that 
the writer of v.6 confounds the capture of Hoshea with that of 
Samaria, but also that the people of Samaria had courage to 
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Hosea and Isaiah foresaw the result (Hos. 141[2] Is. 
28 1-4). 

We know but little of Hoshea; but the redactor of 
Kings found reason to believe that he was a better king 
than his predecessors (2 K.17 2). Lucian’s recension 
of ©, however, turns the praise into blame,—no doubt, 
as Benzinger remarks, to carry out the theory of pro- 
portionate retribution. | Hoshea, having suffered so 
terribly, must have been the worst of Israel’s kings. 

See Benzinger’s commentary; Wi. AT Unters. 15 f., Musri 
Meluhha Main, 1 5 27, etc., Gf1169/; Guthe, GFL 191 f. 

T'R E. 

2 RV in Nu. 13816 [P], AV OsHEA, and EV in Dt. 324: (but 
Sam. @ Vg. Pesh. ‘ Joshua’; see Dr.’s note); see JOSHUA, 1 

3-b. Azaziah according to the Chronicler, an Ephraimite 
chief, zeu. David, 1 Ch. 27 20 (yon [BA]). 

4. Signatory to the covenant Ce Ezrai.,§7); Neb. 10 23[24] 
(wonda [BX]). 

HOSPITALITY. The duty of hospitality is recog- 
nised both in the Old and in the New Testament. The 
ideal Hebrew, Abraham, runs to meet the strangers who 
approach his tent (Gen. 182); Paul would have his 
converts ‘ pursue hospitality” (rj gidokeviav diwKovres, 
Rom. 1213). It will be observed, Paul does not in- 
culcate the duty as something new to Gentiles; with 
the Greeks, as with the Hebrews, hospitality rested on 
religious sanctions (cp Hom. Od. 6206). Zeus Xenios 
is a well-known divine title; it was to Zeus in this 
character (RV ‘the Protector of strangers’) that the 
Samaritan temple at Gerizim was rededicated by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. 62). The God of Israel 
too was ‘a preserver of strangers’ (273, Ps. 1469); in 


fact, it was everywhere the gods who set the example of 
hospitality by granting protection to fugitives in their 
sanctuaries, and by welcoming poor as well as rich to 
the sacrificial feasts in which, it was believed, the gods 
and their worshippers met and ate together. 

The Jewish law as to the treatment of sojourners requires 
separate treatment (see STRANGERS); it is only the externals of 
hospitality (in its wider sense), as described in the Bible, that 
here concern us. 

We naturally turn in the first instance to passages 
like Gen. 181 7 191-3 2418 7 2913 f. Ex. 220 Josh. 21 
cp 4, Judg. 1315 1917-21. No question was asked as to 
the name and circumstances of the guest until his first 
needs were satisfied (cp Gen. 2432 7). While under 
the roof of his host, the guest was in security ; hence 
the earnest appeal of Lot to the men of Sodom—death, 
or something as bad he could suffer, rather than that 
his guests should be exposed to gross ill-treatment 
(Gen. 196-8). To illustrate this we must go to Arabia, 
where the insecurity of the land has ensured the 
permanence of primitive hospitality. As Doughty says, 

‘ Perilous rovers in the field, the herdsmen of the desert are 
kings at home, fathers of hospitality to all that seek to them for 
the night’s harbour, ‘‘ Be we not all,” say the poor nomads, 
“guests of Ullah"? Has God given unto them, God’s guest 
shall partake with them thereof: if they will not for God 
render his own, it should not go well with them. The guest 
entered, and sitting down amongst them, they observe an 
honourable silence, asking no untimely questions (such is school 
and nurture of the desert), until he have eaten or drunk somewhat 
at the least, and hy ‘the bread and salt’ there is peace established 
between them, for a time (that is counted two nights and the 
day in the midst, whilst their food is in him).’] 

Indeed, hospitality is to the poor Bedouin what 
almsgiving became to the later Jews—the proof and 
expression of righteousness. These are the words of a 
thoughtful Bedouin toa Dowlany, or government officer, 
at Damascus. 

t Hearken! A stranger alighting at a Bedawin booth, we 
welcome him, and are busy to serve him and we prepare the 
guest-supper; and when he has eaten, in the same place he 
sleeps, in the assurance of Ullah, and with the morning light he 
rises up refreshed to hold on his journey. But ha! when I 
came to es-Sham, riding upon my thelil {riding-camel], it was 
an evening (at the supping hour), and passing weary and 
hungry by the sik [street], once before some door where 
I thought to take my night-lodging. . . . This is their dealing 


prolong the struggle even after such a decisive event as the 
oe of their king. 
1 Doughty, Ar. Des. 1228. 
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with strangers which enter your towns! And wellah {verily] 
the Dowlany allowed our life to be nigher unto God, because of 
the hospitality.’! 

‘With all this,’ continues Doughty, ‘there lacks not 
Arabic hospitality in the good city of Damascus,’ and 
among the faults of the Jews, according to Jesus Christ, 
the vice of inhospitality was not included. Even a 
poor man, receiving a late visit from a friend, would 
take the trouble to go to an acquaintance at midnight 
and ask and ask again for the loan of three loaves to 
set before his friend (Lk. 115-8). But while even a 
Nasrani in our day receives hospitality in the desert, a 
Jew could not be received by a Samaritan in our Lord’s 
time, nor a Samaritan by a Jew (Lk. 952 f Jn. 49; but 
cp Lk. 1033 f-). 

The Arabic term for the bond between the host and 
his guest is milat, from milh ‘salt.' There is no 
such phrase in Hebrew; but in Nu. 1819 2 Ch. 135 we 
find the phrase nbp msz, dérith mélah, ‘a salt pledge,’ 


which is usually explained by the light of the Arabic 
phrase, ‘the salt that is between us,’ as a reference to 
the commensality of the god and his worshippers at the 
sacrificial feast. This was hardly the original intention 
of the phrase, but was, probably enough, an early 
explanation.” Still salt, in the Arabic phrase quoted 
above, is only symbolical. Drinking milk together in 
the same tent is the best sacramental form in hospitality, 
for milk is the natural substitute for blood; a milk- 
covenant is the nearest equivalent to a blood-covenant. 
Upon this theory Sisera very nearly became the true 
guest of the Kenite woman Jael. He drank of her 
milk, but not with her, nor within her tent. 

As Judg. 527 shows, the fugitive stood at the door of Jael’s 
tent; there he began to drink, and there sank down, struck by 
a deadly blow. That the text is corrupt is certain; that it has 
been correctly emended is probable (see JAEL). An early 
narrator appears to have bad the Song of Deborah before him 
in an already corrupted form. The housewife’s coffer had 
become a tent-peg, and the flint-stone a hammer.3 We have no 
occasion either to devise soine subtle excuse for Jael, or to call 
her act fiendish. She was in covenant with Barak not with 
Sisera, and by keeping Sisera outside her tent retained her 
tight of blood-revenge. It remains true, however, that the 
iniportance of the law of hospitality was not adequately 
appreciated hy the writer of Judg. 4, and that the Jael of his 
narrative contrasts strongly with the Canaanitish woman Rahab 
in Josh.2. Very different was the common Israelitish feeling, 
as is shown by the vengeance for the outrage on hospitality 
related with such painful preciseness in Judg. 20 (see JUDGEs, 
BooK oF, § 12). 

For NT references to hospitality see Rom. 1213 1623 1 Tim. 
82 510 Tit. 18 Heb. 182 1 Pet.49. Cp WRS Rel Sem.?) 
76 269 f. 458, and see INN, MEALS, § 4 J., STRANGER, § 2. 

TREE 


HOST OM, 1391, ctpatia), HOST OF HEAVEN 
(Dwi NIY), HOSTS (MINDS). See ARMY, CAMP 
§ 1, NAMES, § 123, NATURE-WORSHIP, STARS, § 4. 

HOSTS, LORD OF (MINTY MM), 258.62. See 
NAMES, § 123. 


HOTHAM (DDN, ‘seal,’ § 71; ywOan [BL]). 


1. Aname in a genealogy of ASHER (¢.7., § 4, ii.) 1Ch.7 32t 
(xwðau [A], ov8. [L]) In v. 35 the name appears as HELEM. 


2. AV Hothan, 1 Ch.1144 (xwĝav [BN], yw@a [A], father of 
Shama and Jehiel, is described as an Aroerite. Which Aroer 
is meant is unknown. 


HOTHIR (mn), according to the Chronicler a son 


of Heman (1 Ch. 25428, w6Hpci. HOE! [B], twedipi, 
1e. [A], wOeip [L]), oTHIrR [Vg.]); but see HEMAN. 


HOURS OF THE DAY. See Day, § 3. 


HOUSE (N'I [oixoc, oiKia] of uncertain deriva- 
tion, properly denotes hardly more than a dwelling-place. In 


1 Doughty, Ar. Des. 1228. 
2 Wellhausen mentions an ancient Arabic oath by salt and 
ashes (Heid), 1243; cp WRS Rel. Sem.(?), 479). The ashes 


may be those of the cooking-pot ; but they may also be those of | 


the sacred fire. Cp COVENANT, § 5. 
3 Either napa in Judg. 421 is a substitute for moda, at the 


meaning of which the narrator guessed, or it is, like mada, a 
corruption of vono=vobn (flint), 5 having been misplaced. 
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Sab. = fortress or temple. It is used occasionally of a tent (see 
TENT), but more generally of an abode made of solid materials 
with doorposts. For the various turns of expression in com- 
binations of p's, see BDB, s.z. On its use as a house contain- 
ing a family, hence descendants as an organised body, etc., cp 
FAMILY, § 2 p3 occurs in numerous compound place- 
names; see BETH, and cp NAMES, § 96). 


In attempting to describe the houses of ancient 
Palestine we must take into consideration the houses 
now used in those parts of Western Asia which have 
been the least exposed to the changes of time, and in 
which the manners of ancient days have been the best 
preserved. The Hebrews themselves were a people who 
had been accustomed to tent-life; hence their know- 
ledge of house-building must have been derived from 
the inhabitants of Canaan, who, as the Amarna Tablets 
clearly show, were at one time largely influenced by 
Assyrian culture. 

The construction of houses depends upon the accessi- 
bility of suitable material and climatic exigencies. At 

.., the present day clay-bricks are used in 
iin oem the plain, stone in the mountains. Sun- 
dried bricks (nab, see BRICK) were used in the older 


times in Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Palestine; hewn stone 
(nia) was rare, and, in the time of Amos, a sign of 


luxury (Am. 51: 1 K. 79, cp Is. 910[9]).? The houses 
of the lower classes were low and frail, and contrasted 
with the high stone houses of the rich nobles. Job 
speaks of ' houses of clay’ (Job 419), also of those who 
‘dig (or break) into houses’ (Job 24 16),? and a parable 
of Jesus describes the ease with which a house (on a 
sandy foundation, it is true) might be beaten down by 
a storm (Mt. 727). In fact, the houses of the peasantry 
even in the present day need continual renovation. At 
best they are made of small stones and untempered 
mortar; often they are of nothing but hard earth 
with layers of sun-dried bricks, and, if neglected, 
soon perish. The town-houses are more solid and 
permanent. Though nearly always of only one story, ` 
they are sometimes as high as houses of three stories 
among ourselves. Approached from the outside, the 
modern house presents little more than a dead wall. 

Entering the GATE [g.v.], one finds oneself in a 
passage usually sloping downwards, which with an 

abrupt turn (to ensure privacy) leads into 
2. Court. the court (aş, hasér). ‘This is paved with 
slabs of stone, and is frequently planted with trees which, 
extending sometimes above the roof, present that curious 
effect which has been noticed in towns in SW. Asia 
(cp the illustration of the Egyptian house, Wilkinson, 
Anc. Eg. 1361, fig. 130). That the richer Jews in later 
times had the like arrangement is possible, but cannot 
be inferred, even as regards the temple, from Ps. 84 
2 [3] Z 92 13 [14] (cp BIRDS, col. 576,n.1). A large 
basin of clear water (or perhaps a well, 2S. 1718) 
occupies the centre of the court, once used for bathing 
(cp 2S. 112?), but now superseded by the establish- 
ment of public warm baths in every town and in 
private mansions. Cold bathing has all but ceased in 
WY, Asia. 

The number of courts varies. Small houses have 
one, superior houses have two, and first-rate houses 
three, communicating with each other; for the Orientals 
dislike ascending stairs or steps, and prefer to gain room 


1 In Assyria, at all events, mortar or cement seems to have 
been unknown. Stone blocks (which, however, were rarely 
used) were carefully dressed and placed in close juxtaposition. 
Bricks formed the usual material in building. When used 
crude, ‘sufficient adherence was ensured by the moisture left 
in the clay and by its natural properties.’ In the case of burnt 
or well-dried bricks ‘ordinary clay mixed with water and a 
little straw was their only cement’ (see Perrot and Chipiez, d7t 
in Chald. etc. 1154). For the more carefully constructed 
buildings a kind of natural mortar from the bituminous fountains 
found in parts of the country was used, but only in those parts 
where more than the ordinary cohesive power was needed ; cp 
of. cit. 155, and Herod., 1179. 

2 Job, it must be remembered, is in the main a work prob- 
ably of the early Greek period. 
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rather by the extent than by the height of their habita- 
tions. If there are more than two courts the second 
is devoted chiefly to the master’s use, whilst the outer 
one is devoted to social intercourse, and is therefore 
different from the others. When there are only two 
courts the innermost is the harem (cp oan mg, Esth. 


23), which is occupied by the women and children, and 
is the true domicile of the master. In the country 
districts the court is not infrequently used as a stable ; 
in other eases the occupants live above the stables, which 
take up the ground floor (cp Rob. BR 339). The 
former arrangement has probably come down from the 
nomadic custom of encamping with the cattle in the 
enclosure formed by the encircling tents. 

The mandara, or reception-room of the master, faces 
the outer court. It is entirely open in front, thus 
corresponding to the open place in the tent used for 
the same purpose, and is richly fitted up with divans, 
etc. This is used also as a guest-chamber. A large 
portion of the other side of the court is occupied 
with a frontage of lattice-work filled with coloured 
glass, belonging to a room as large as the guest- 
chamber, which in winter is used for the same 
purpose, or serves as the apartment of any visitor 
of distinction. ‘The other apartments in this outer 
court are comparatively small, and are used for visitors, 
retainers, and servants; they are usually upon what we 
should call the first floor, or at least upon an elevated 
terrace. The ground floor is in that case occupied by 
various store-rooms and servants’ offices. In all cases 
the upper floor, containing the principal rooms, is 
fronted by a gallery or terrace, protected from the sun 
by a sort of penthouse roof supported by pillars of 
wood. See CHAMBER. 

Over the gateway stands a latticed chamber, corre- 
sponding to the upper-room (imep@ov) or cooling-room ; 
see BED, § r. It was to the chamber of the gate that 
David retired to indulge his grief, and it was here 
perhaps that consultations with a prophetess were held 
(2 K. 2214, emended text); see HULDAH. 

The arrangement of the inner court is very similar 
to that of the outer; but the whole is more open and 
airy. The buildings usually occupy two sides of the 
square, of which the one opposite the entrance con- 
tains the principal apartments. They are upon what 
we should call the first floor, and open into a wide 
gallery or verandah, which in good houses is nine or 
ten feet deep, and, covered by a wooden penthouse sup- 
ported by a row of wooden columns. This terrace, or 
gallery, is furnished with a strong wooden balustrade, 
and is usually paved with squared stones, or else floored 
with boards. ‘The greater part of one of the sides of 
the court front is usually occupied by the large sitting- 
room, with lattice-front covered with coloured glass, 
similar to that in the outer court. The other rooms of 
smaller size are the more private apartments of the 
mansion. There are usually no doors to the sitting or 
drawing rooms of Eastern houses; they are closed by 
curtains, at least in summer. 

The basement is occupied by various offices, stores 
of corn and fuel, places for the water-jars to stand in, 

3. Th places for grinding corn, baths, kitchens, 

b ; i ete. The kitchen, which is open in front, 

asemeni is always in this inner court, as the cook- 
ing is performed by women. It is surrounded by a 
brick terrace, on the top of which are the fireplaces 
formed in compartments, and separated by little walls 
of fire-brick or tile. In these different compartments 
the various dishes of the Eastern feast may be at once 
prepared at charcoal fires (ep COOKING, § 4). This 
place being wholly open in front, the half-tame doves, 
which have their nests in the trees of the court, often 
visit it, in the absence of the servants, in search of 
crumbs, ete. (ep Rob. BR 360). 

In Turkish Arabia most of the houses have underground 
cellars (serdaés as they are called) to which the inhabitants 
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retreat during the mid-day heat of summer, and there enjoy a 
refreshing coolness. The biblical writers do not refer to this 
usage. Ar Acre, however, the substructions of very ancient 
houses have been discovered with just such cellars (cp Thomson, 
LB [’94] 309). Commonly, the winter-house is the lower 
apartment (e/-dez¢), the upper ('ulliyeh) being the summer- 
house. Every house of the better class has both, and they are 
familiarly called 4, shetawy and b. saify, the winter and summer 
house. Where both are on the same story the interior and 
more sheltered chamher becomes the winter-house, the external 
and more airy one being used in summer. 


From the court a flight of stone steps, usually at the 
corner, conducts to the gallery, from which a plainer 
4. Roof stair leads to the house-top. If the house 
i * be large, there are two or three sets of steps 
to the different sides of the quadrangle, but seldom 
more than one flight from the terrace to the housetop 
of any one court. ‘There is, however, a separate stair 
from the outer court to the roof, and it is usually near 
the entrance. This will bring to mind the case of 
the paralytic, whose friends, finding they could not get 
access to Jesus through the people who crowded the 
court of the house in which he was preaching, took 
him up to the roof, and, uncovering it, let him down 
(Mk. 21-4). Lk., writing for Roman readers, describes 
a Roman house (517-20), His readers are accustomed 
to a house with tiles (cp ¢egule, xépayos) and with a 
hole (impluvium) in the roof of the principal chamber, 
where the company would be assembled. For him to 
have said that the roof was uncovered would have been 
unintelligible to his readers (Ramsay, Was Christ born 
in Bethlehem ? 58 F). 
The roof (32) of the house is, of course, flat,} and in 


modern villages is reached by a stairway from the yard 
or court. It is formed by rafters of tamarisk or palm- 
trees, across which are laid branches, twigs, and 
matting ; earth is then laid over and trodden down; 
after which it is covered with a compost which acquires 
considerable hardness when dry. Such roofs would 
not, however, endure the heavy and continuous rains 
of our climate; and in those parts of Asia where 
the climate is more than usually moist, a stone roller 
is usually kept on every roof, and after a shower a 
great part of the population is engaged in drawing these 
rollers over the roofs (ep Rob. BR 33944). It is 
now very common, in countries where timber is searce, 
to have domed roofs; but in that case the flat roof, 
which is indispensable to Eastern habits, is obtained 
by filling up the hollow intervals between the several 
domes, so as to form a flat surface at the top. These 
flat roofs are often alluded to in the Bible; and the 
allusions show that they were used for recreation and 
many other purposes (Josh. 26 Judg. 1627 1S. 925 f. 
2S. 112 1622 Is. 221 Jer. 1913 Zeph. 15 Mt. 2417 Mk. 
181s Aects109), ep Hut. A similar arrangement 
known in Assyria was a long open arcade (the Italian 
loggia) running along above the roof the whole length 
of the façade. This is not unlike the constructions 
adopted by the Nestorians in the villages of Kurdistan 
(see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Chald. ete. 1139 f., 
with illustrations). 

The roofs of the houses are well protected by walls 
and parapets. Towards the street and neighbouring 
houses is a high wall, and towards the interior court- 
yard usually a parapet or wooden rail. Parapets of 
this kind, for the prevention of accidents, are strictly 
enjoined in the Law? (Dt. 228, appn, cre@dvy ; cp Ar. 
‘akd, ‘to hinder,’ ‘withhold’; note the forni of the 
battlements of the Egyptian house in Wilkinson, Axe. 
Eg. 1362, fig. 132). 


1 Sugar-loaf roofs are often to be seen in many parts of 
Upper Syria and Mesopotamia. In Assyria both forms of roof 
seem to have been common; see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in 
Chald. etc. 1 145 f. (with illustration); and especially 160 7% 

2 The Law is peculiar to D; ‘a provision prompted by the 
same general motive is found in Ex. 21334’ (Dr. Deut., ad loc.). 
The Book of the Covenant does not anywhere presuppose houses; 
the community for whom it was intended had not perhaps ad- 
vanced so far. 
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The windows had no glass. Windows were rare, 
and in the winter the cold was kept out by veils over 
. ings ; T 3 himney 
6, Windows, the openings; see LATTICE. C ys 
t were unknown, and artificial warmth was 
we supplied by braziers (see COAL, § 3). 
In the East, where the climate allows the people to spend so 
much of their time out of doors, the articles of furniture and 
the domestic utensils have always been few and 
6. Furniture. simple. On these see the separate articles on 
Bep, Canpiestick, Lamr, TABLE, and the 
like; also POTTERY, COOKING UTENSILS, MEALS. 
See Benz. ZA, Now. HA, etc., and Kitto's art. in the B74, 
Cycl., from which several sentences in the above have been 
taken. S.A... 


HOZAI, in RV, or Hosai, in AV™F:, as a proper name, 
represents ^|} in 2 Ch. 3319 (‘the history of Hozai'), 
where RV™Z. and AV have ‘the seers’ (the sayings of 
the seers). 

Kautzsch, with GBAL ({7av] Adywy tev dpwrTwy), reads 
ovina; Budde (ZA TIV, ’92, p- 38 vin) ‘his [Manasseh’s] seers,’ 
which is easier, and is accepted by Kittel. See CHRONICLES, 
§ 6, col. 767, n. 1. 


HUKKOK (PPN, takana [8B], tka [A], cikwA 
[L]), a place in Naphtali (Josh. 1934), but hardly Yakik, 
SE. of Safed (Rob.), which is too far N. ‘The name is 
probably corrupt (cp HUKOK). 


HUKOK (PPN; iKxax [B] etc.), 1 Ch. 660[75]. See 
HELKATH. 


BUL (01%, oy PELI, Gen 102, 2 Ch I 
An Aramzean region ; see GEOGRAPHY, § 20. 


HULDAH (abn, ‘weasel,’ ‘mole,’ cp Achbor, 
‘mouse,’ and see HELDAI; otherwise we might explain 


‘long-lived,’ §§67, 68; Palm. nbn ; OAAAN [BAL ]), 
a prophetess, whose husband Shallum held the court 
office (or temple office) of ‘keeper of the wardrobe’ 
(2 K. 2214 f: =2 Ch. 3422 7). ‘The strangely insignifi- 
cant notice, ‘Now she dwelt at Jerusalem in the Mishneh’ 
(RV ‘second quarter '), is due to an error like that in the 
text of 1S.1754 (see Nos). ‘The true reading no doubt 
is, ‘ Now she was sitting in the upper part of the gate 
of the old city '—in a public, central position, ready to 
receive those who desired to ‘inquire of Yahwe.’ It 
was to Huldah that the priest Hilkiah and his four 
companions resorted when the alarmed king bade them 
‘inquire of Yahwè' after the reading of the law-book 
found in the temple. Her response is not preserved in 
its original form; the slender promise in v.20 was 
certainly not enough to kindle in Josiah such extra- 
ordinary zeal as chap. 23 describes. ‘Tell ye the man 
that sent you unto me’ (v. 15) looks original, and vv. 185 
19 may be fragments of the true oracle; the rest has 
been thoroughly recast in accordance with the melancholy 
facts of history (see Stade, Gesch. 1652 f., Benzinger, 
ad loc.). 

Why did not the deputation consult Jeremiah in 
preference? Probably they were afraid of him; Huldah, 
sitting in the chamber of a city gate, was evidently a 
popular personage. Peritz (JBL 17 142 ['98]) sees a trace 
of the importance of women in the ancient religious 
rites; but the connection is obscure. Cp DEUTERONOMY, 
§ 2 (end). TR C 


HUMTAH (ADIN ; Josh. 15 sgt: eyma [B]; yam- 
MaTa LA], ammaTa [L}), a place in the hill-country 
of Judah, mentioned between Aphekah and Hebron. 
Grove (Smith's DB) remarks on its resemblance to 
keæuað (Kimath), mentioned in @® 1 S. 3029 between 
yeO (=ye80op=Jattir) and agek (=Siphmoth) as a 
town in S. Judah. Evidently the two names are the 
same. 

In another interpolation (see v. 28, @8) Humtah appears as 


oupadser (cp aupara above) between Aroer and Siphmoth. Cp 
We. and Klo. ad loc. Cp further CHapiasat. TRC: 


HUNTING (7°¥), Gen. 2730. Sce VENISON. 
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HUPHAM (DĐ)N), the cponym of the (Benjamite) 
Huphamites (DIN; Nu. 2639: BAFLom.). Cp 
HUPPIM, HURAM. 

HUPPAH (1577), the name of the thirteenth priestly 
course: 1 Ch. 2413t (oxyoda [B] odpa [AL)). 


HUPPIM (DP'JBT), a son of Benjamin (but see 
Hupuam): Gen. 4621 (ofpecy [D], oġiulelv [AL]; 1 Ch. 7 12 
(arpei [B], aden [A], npar [L]); 1 Ch. 7 15 (anpe [B], aġġ. 
[A], oġep [L]. 

HUR (VN, wp [BAFL], § 81). A connection with 
the Egyptian Horus seems very probable, cp Nab. and Sin. \ņp, 
Eg. Aram. im, “Nm mm nm sn Ass. Sayce (PSBA 20 260 f: 
('98]) compares Abihar, ‘my father is Horus,’ on an early Baby- 
lonian contract tablet, zez. Apil-Sin, AB 415 420. Ass.-Aram. 
compounds of 37 (e.g., saynn, Ssnqn)are uncertain ; for thesoften- 
ing of the guttural see HARNEPHER, but Hoffmann (ZA 11 228) 
reads everywhere 335 (= 795) ‘Hadad.’ Marg. finds another trace 
of Horus in the Benjamite Ahihur (so read for AHiHUD, i Ch. 
87, which in 7 10 is corrupted to AHISHAHAR).} 

1. Mentioned together with Aaron as being present 
at the battle of Rephidim (Ex. 17 10-12, E) and left in 
charge of the people during Moses’ absence on Mt. 
Sinai (26.2414, E). Possibly his connection with Moses 
belongs to a secondary stratum of E, że., E (cp 
MIRIAM, § 1); P (see 3) regards the name as Midian- 
itish, and we remember that Moses married a Midianitish 
wife. Josephus (Anz. iii. 24) calls Hur the husband of 
Miriam (iii. 61), and identifies him with 2. 

2. A Judahite, the grandfather of BEZALEEL (g.7., 1), a temple 
workman (Ex. 312=35 30, 8822 [om. ©] [P], 1 Ch.219/ 50 
414 2Ch.15). Cp HIRAM, 2. 

3. One of the five kings of Midian mentioned in Nu. 318 
len 1321 [P] (ovp [BAL in both places, F in Nu.]). See 
Mınian. 


4. Father of Repuaian, 5 (Neh. 39, om. BNA [padaca(s)] 
vids gaßarıov vioù coup [L]). 

5. 1 K. 48, see BEN-HUR. 

HURAI (N; oyple]i [BA], oypia [L]), of the 
‘brooks of GAASH' [g.v.], one of David's ‘thirty,’ corre- 
sponds in 1 Ch. 1132 to the HIpDAI (g.v.) of 2 S. 2330. 


Kennicott (Dissert. 194), We. (7 BS), H. P. Smith and Budde 
(SBOT) prefer ‘Hurai’; Klost. (on ‘Sam.,’ 4c.) and Kittel 


(SBOT) defend Hiddai (7), out of which nh could so easily 


have been corrupted. Marq. (Fund. 20), however, suggests that 
addac [BL, 2 S. 2330] is a corruption for adda, and would 
restore bsp (cp Hadlai, 2 Ch. 2812). Adlai (1 Ch. 27 29) is also 
possible. See GEBER, 2. 


HURAM (DVN). 1. b. Bela in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9), 1 Ch. 8st: (kal yepa xa [sic] 
cwpappak kal wu [B], kal ynpa kal swpav Kai axipa 
kal wiu [A], ynpa kal serpau kal apovau [L]). In 
P’s list in Nu. 2639 the name appears as HUPHAM 
(g.v. ). 


2. and 3. See HIRAM. 


HURI (17, § 81); in Gadite genealogy; 1 Ch. 
514t (ovp[e]}e [BAL]). 


HUSBAND (tN), Gen. 36. 
SHIP, MARRIAGE. 


HUSHAH (MIN; wean [BA], oyca [L]). a 
Hurite name (see Hur, and cp Edomite HusHAM) ; 
the context seems to suggest a locality (1 Ch. 44t). 
Sibbecai (less correctly Mebunnai in 2 S. 2827) was a 
Hushathite (nyna). 

B's renderings of ‘nyina are: 2S. 2118, 6 acrarwOe [B], ô 
aovgactwrde: [A], 6 xerratos [L]; 2 S. 2327, Tov avwberTov [B], 
roy acw. [A], ô x80: [L]; 1 Ch. 1129, 6 abe [B], ò taber [N], 
ò agw6t [A], veos wgaðı [L]; 1 Ch. 204, Owoaðe: [B], 0 ovoabı 
[A], 6 eosa [L]. 


HUSHAI CVAN, perhaps related to WIN, as Huram 
[Hiram] to Abiram; see ABISHAI and cp Cook, Ff. T. 
10 5264 ['99]; otherwise Gray, HPN 323; yoycei [B, 
and in 2 S. 16 175, A], -cı [AL]), the ARCHITE, 25. 
1532-1715 1 K.416 1 Ch. 2733; see BAANA, 2. Hushai 


See FAMILY, KIN- 


1 For the intrusive w in sntyny there is the analogy of 
Elihaph for ELIHOREPH. 
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filled the office of ‘ friend’ (yy [r Ch. 2733], ayn'[25S. | 


1537 1616]; éraîpos [B in 2 S. 15377]) of king David. 
See FRIEND. 

By a simulated adherence to the cause of Absalom, 
Hushai was able to get his advice preferred to that of 
-\hithophel and thus bronght about the downfall of 
Absalom. See AHITHOPHEL.? 


HUSHAM (DYT [Gen.], DYAN [Chron.]; Acou 
[BADL, om. E]), the third Edomite king (Gen. 36347 
tCh. 145) His city is not named; but he is described 
as ‘of the land of the Temanites.’ For a possible 
connection of the name with one of the stories in 
Judges, see CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM. 


HUSHATHITE (WM), 2 S. 2118. See HUSHAH. 


HUSHIM (Own, perhaps transposed from DMA’; 
other forms are own, 1 Ch. 7 12, and DYWAN, 1 Ch. 88; 


wcim [A]). 

1. The name of ‘the sons of Dan’ in Gen. 4623 (viot Se dav 
acon [DL], v. de dac day a. [A= Nu. 26 42 4, SHUHAM (caple]e 
[BF], -ôn [A], -ue [L]). Perhaps the same as 

2. The name of ‘the sons of Aher’ in 1 Ch. 7 12 (xat viot pawy 
vids avrou aep [B], x. v. wpa agoB v. a. app [A], x. v. ceptpovd 
tegoovd v. a. [L]). See AHER, Dan, § 9. 

3. Probably the same as (1), a name in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (g.v. §§ 3, 9, ii. B): 1 Ch. 88 (wow [B], woeru [L]); 
and $11 (wouer [B], wewoeqs [L]). (Cp JQR 11 104, § 2.) 


HUSKS (kepartia:2.é., ‘little horns’; ‘carobs’ [Pesh. 
and Syr. Sin.]; ‘carobs of the sea’ [Syr. Curet. ]).§ 
The prodigal son, when reduced to tend the swine of a 
Gentile, would fain have kept off hunger with ‘the 
husks that the swine did eat’ (Lk. 1516). So at least 
EV, obscuring one of the most striking touches in the 
parable. The ‘husks,’ as explained in RV™®., are the 
pods of the carob tree (ZÆ ann, caring = Ar. Zarrad), 


also called the locust tree (Ceratonia siliqua), which is 
a characteristic tree of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and common in Palestine from Hebron northwards. Cp 
Theophrast. i. 112; Dioscor. i. 158. 

The foliage is dense (see HuT); the leaves are ‘like those of our 
ash, but the leaflets more rounded and very dark, glossy, and 
evergreen.6 It blossoms at the end of February, and the pods 
are found in enormons quantities in April and May. They are 
flat and narrow, from six to ten inches in length, of the shape of 
a horn, whence the Greek name [as above]. These husks are to 
be seen on the stalls in all Oriental towns, where they are sold 
for food ' (Tristram, VHB 361). 

Carob-pods, then, to the prodigal son took the place 
of bread—a poor but by no means an innutritious 
substitute.? There are certainly two (2 K. 625 18 27 
|| Is. 8612), and most probably three (Is. 120) OT 
passages in which the carob-pods may be referred to 


(see Che. Axfos., July 99). 
1. 2 K. 625, which should run thus, when the errors of an 
early scribe have been removed: ‘.. . and, behold, they 


besieged it, until a homer of lentils (057% 719) was sold for 
fifty (so ©) shekels, and a quarter of a cor (5) of carob-pods 
(œan) for five shekels.’ 


1 On the anomaly of ayy for MY] in sé. Constr. see Driver 


on 2S. 1537. ‘Friend of David’ should of course be added 
(with @BAL) after ‘ Archite’ in 2 S. 15 32, the first mention of 
Hushai. 

2 B elsewhere and AL everywhere have joined the Gentilic 
‘Archite '1o ératpos and produced the title apyteracpos, ‘chief 
friend,’ which BA once (1 Ch. 2733) translate 6 mpwtos pios 
To BartAews. ` 

i a criticism of the narratives see A/SZ, April 1900, pp. 
162 77, 

4 On ago = "oy see Ball, SBOT, on Gen. 4623. 

5 This reference to Cureton. is due to Mr. M‘Lean. The 
carob-tree, however, is not confined to the littoral region. 
Several localities in Galilee in the Talmudic period bore names 
compounded with sym (Neub, Géoys7. 266). Pesh. renders 
Daxa (Is. 524) freely ‘carohs.’ 

6 In Enoch 32 4 the leaf of the tree of wisdom is compared to 
that of the carob tree. 

7 Carobs are largely used in the composition of Thorley’s 
food for cattle. English corn-dealers supply the pods under the 
name of ‘locusts.’ The brown hard seeds used to he the 
weights employed by jewellers for weighing gold and silver; 
hence the familiar term ‘carat.’ 
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2. 2K. 1827: . . . tothe men who sit on the wall to eat their 
carob-pods (03°237N) and to drink their sour wine (sin) with 
you.’ So Is, 3612, 


3. Is. 1 20: ‘If ye be willing and obedient, the good of the 
land shall ye eat; but if ye refuse and resist, carob-pods shall 


ye eat abana prayn).’ So by a happy guess the Midrash 
Wayyikrd Rabba 35. 

These three passages are mutually illustrative. Ina 
time of siege, when better victuals were scarce, men 
were only too glad of carob-pods and vinegar, and were 
sometimes even reduced to buy these at a high price. 
It is worth noticing that not a few coarse passages in 
the OT are due to corruption of the text. Cp Dove's 
DUNG. 

4. It is a probable view that another reference to 
carob-pods occurs in Mt. 34 (John the Baptist’s 
‘ locusts’). 

It is trne, the handbooks tell us that ‘the Greek word 
for locusts [axpldes] shows the insect to be meant ; not 
the ceratonia pods’ (Sir Joseph Hooker, in Queen's 
Printers’ Aids, 39 [[80]), and Bochart's references 
for the eating of locusts have been copied again and 
again. The fact that dried locusts were and still are 
eaten is undenied (cp Lev. 1122). Common sense, 
however, tells us that locusts would not have been 
preferred by the Baptist as his habitual food to nourish- 
ment supplied by the soil. Humility would not pass 
over the ordinary food of the poorest class, viz. carob- 
pods. It was a Jewish saying that ‘Israel needs sang 


(carob-pods) to do repentance' ( Wayyikrā R. 35), and 
the Baptist was xar’ é€ox7v, the preacher of repentance. 
Mt. 3 is thoroughly Semitic in phraseology ; the Greek 
translator or adapter may easily have made mistakes. 
Navin was possibly mistaken for xain or nbn by one 
who remembered the Tg. of Lev. ll22 Thomson's 
remark (ZB 665), ‘The name of ‘St. John’s Bread” 
has been given to the gelatinous pods of this tree by 
pious pilgrims, anxious to rescue the Baptist from the 
imputation of feeding on locusts,’ only shows that the 
realism of pilgrims may now and then be worth more 
than the learning of doctors. Cp JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
To K. C. 


HUT, RV, AV COTTAGE, Is. 2420} (M3191). In Is. 
18a the same Hebrew word is rendered ' lodge,’ in 
order not to tamper with a familiar piece of dignified 
old English. In Job 2718 (ep MoT) and in Is. 184 
a synonymous word (n30)! is rendered Bootu. All 


these words mean the temporary shelter erected for the 
‘watcher ' (433, 20sér, Job 2718) in a vineyard or garden 


of cucumbers. 

The sort of booth now used in Syria is well described 
by Wetzstein in Del. Æo, 348, and an illustration 
is given in SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ 162 (cp Niebuhr, Beschreid. 
v. Arabien, 1, Tab. 15, Fig. F). As the illustration 
shows, the floor or platform is sometimes bound at the 
corners to four poles, at some distance above the ground ; 
the roof is formed of boughs of trees or matting. From 
its dense foliage, the carob-tree (see Husks) is specially 
adapted to supply the branches required (cp Bliss, PEFQ, 
July ‘99, p. 189). The same practical sense dictated the 
very common arrangement of huts of boughs on ‘the 
house-tops in the heat of summer (see BED, § 1, end). 
The garden -huts (órwpopvidkiov, ©, Is. 18), however, 
are the more striking emblems of instability. When the 
withes with which they are bound are loosened by the 
winds of autumn, the shelter soon falls asunder and 
becomes a ruinous heap (cp Is. 2420). Cp SCARECROW. 


HUZ (Viv), Gen. 2221; RV Uz. 


HUZZAB (357 ; H ymocTacıc [BNAQ]), a corrupt 
word in Nah. 27 [8], which Rabbinic commentators 
supposed to be the name of the Assyrian queen. RV™8- 


1 In 1K. 201216 RVmg. renders niap, sukkoth, ‘huts’ (EV 
PaviLions); but see SuccoTu, 1 (end). 
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treats it as a Hophal, from 3y3,—'and it is decreed ’ 


(so De Dien; AV™8: is still less plausible). 


The first question is whether pnb3 3sm belongs properly to v. 7 
(8]ortov.6[7]. Inthe former case, the conjectures offered under 
Nauum are more plausible than the renderingsof AV and RV; in 
the latter, we require a noun in apposition to ‘the palace’ such 


as 3%27 (1S. 13 23), and may render, ‘the palace is in consterna- 
tion, the garrison is terrified’ (b133 for anda). T- K.C. 


HYACINTH (yakınðınoc), Rev. 917 RV, AV 
JACINTH (g.v.) See also SAPPHIRE, PRECIOUS 
STONES. 


HYÆNA, but EV HYENA (112, j.s 9?, yaina). 
Ecclus. 1318+. The Sddad‘ is the striped hyæna, 4. 
striata, of S. Asia and N. Africa, which is meant. 
To express the intensity of class-hatred among the later 
Jews the wise man asks, ‘ Whence should there be peace 
between the hyæna and the dog? whence peace between 
the rich man and the poor?’ It is true, he speaks only 
of the abhorrence of the rich for the poor; but the Psalms 
offer proof enough of the abhorrence of the poor for 
the rich. Indeed, Ben Sira himself evidently takes the 
part of the poor, for the hyzena is, in the eyes of the 
natives of Palestine, the meanest of the beasts of prey 
except the jackal. It is very cowardly, and attacks living 
animals only under pressure of hunger. Its food is 
carrion ; it prowls about the graveyards, or if it meets 
with a skeleton already picked clean by vultures, it can 
still make a meal off it by crushing the bones with its 
powerful jaws and extracting the marrow. Those bones 
which baffle its gnawing power it carries back to its 
den. As a rule it is solitary. We thus see the force 
of the bitter cry of Yahwé, according to G, in Jer. 129, 
‘Is my heritage (become) a hyzena’s den to me?’ 

The passage is no doubt difficult ; for another quite possible 


view of it see BIRD, col. 576, n. 2. ®’s reading, however, 
is in harmony with v. 8. Probably there is no interroga- 


tion. The first WY should be NYY; the second, nm. The 


second line will then become ‘wild beasts (z.¢., hyenas, etc.) 
are round about it’ (Che.). Then the other wild beasts are 


summoned to aid in the desolation of Israel. On the form 12% 
see Lag. Uebers. 36; but cp Kön. Lekrg. 24137, D. 3. 

We also meet with the hyzena in a place-name; 
valley of ZEBOIM [g.v.] probably means ‘valley of 
hyzenas.’ The Horite proper name ‘ZIBEON’ [¢.v. ] 
also may be connected with the name of the same 
animal. This is not to be wondered at. The hyzena 
plays an important part in early Arabian beliefs (cp 
Rel. Sem.) 129, 133; Kinship, 198; and Lane, s.v. 
dab‘un), and the diminutive form doday‘a is found fre- 
quently as a tribal name in Arabia, indicating perhaps a 
totemic belief. 


An animal, half hyzna and half wolf, concerning which 
Arabian fables have much to say is the Szy2* (sz#e'v7t), whose 
name, according to Robertson Smith, was borne by the totem- 
clans Szvz‘ (a division of the Medinites). Cp also the Sam‘éz, 
and perhaps Heb. SH1ME1, SIMEON. 


ATE SES fake (Ep —— sth Ss (Ce 


HYDASPES (yAacttHc [BXA]), a river mentioned 
in Judith 16 along with the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The context shows that it cannot be the Indian 
Hydaspes (Jelum). On the assumption that the present 
reading is correct, it has been suggested that it is 
the Choaspes—which some commentators understand 
by the ‘Medus Hydaspes’ of Virgil (Georg. 4211). The 


Vg. reads Jadason; but the Syriac has uzo? e 


ULAI (g.v.), and Ball (against Fritzsche) regards this 
as the probable original. 


HYMENÆUS (ymenaioc [Ti.WH]). We cannot 
critically assert that Hymenzeus was ‘a false teacher of 
the time of St. Paul.’ He is mentioned in z Tim. 120 
2 Tim. 217. In the former passage he is represented 
as belonging (with Alexander) to those who have 
deliberately ‘thrust away’ both ‘faith’ and ‘a good 


_ 1 Ruben (PSBA, June 'g8) keeps anb, and too boldly explains 
it ‘is frightened,’ from Assyrian. 
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conscience,’ and have ‘ made shipwreck as regards the 
faith,’ and who have been ‘given over (by the writer) 
to the Satan, that they may learn by chastisement not 
to blaspheme.’ In the latter he is included (with 
PHILETUS) among those who have ‘swerved from the 
right direction (yo76xnoav) as regards the truth,’ saying 
that ‘the resurrection has taken place already’ (2.e., 
in the intellectual sphere, Iren. Haer. 231), and who 
‘subvert the faith of some,’ leading them (as v. 19. 
clearly implies) into the practice of ‘ unrighteousness,’ 
By comparing 2 Tim. 21618 with r Tim. 620 16 we 
see that the doctrine of a past resurrection belonged to 
that ‘empty verbiage’ which constitutes ‘ gnosis falsely 
so called’ (kevopwvias, wataoroylay, ris Pevdwvipov 
yvaoews). All this, as Jülicher (summing up the con- 
clusions of a long period of criticism) has pointed out, 
is thoroughly un-Pauline. We cannot, therefore, be 
sure that there were forerunners of the later Gnosis (cp 
mpoxémrovewv, 2 Tim. 26) named Hymenzeus, Alexander, 
and Philetus in Paul's time. And though it is no 
doubt possible to explain 1 Tim. l2o as a reference 
to an act of ‘giving over to Satan,’ said to have been 
performed by Paul (cp 1 Cor. 55) upon persons called 
Hymenzeus and Alexander (a reference which had for 
its object the suggestion of church penalties for Gnostic 
teachers contemporary with the real writer of r Tim.), 
how do we know that the evidence of this fact (if evidence 
there were) was historically sound? We have to do 
with mere possibilities, and though it is reasonable to 
suppose that the author of the Pastoral Epistles, who 
shows such zeal for truth, was not a mere romancer, 
how can we tell that the presumed sources from 
which he (ex Aypothesi) drew were worthy of the credit 
which he gave to them? The name Hymenzeus may 
even suggest that in the source from which the writer 
possibly drew, the name of this Gnostic teacher was 
given him as an ironical nickname, because he ‘ forbade 
to marry’ (see x Tim. 43). Cp PHILETUs, PASTORAL 
EPISTLES, EXCOMMUNICATION, GNOSIS. 

Cp Zahn, Æinl. 1 412 472 486, who points out that in the Acta 
Thecle, 14, Demas and Hermogenes (2 Tim. 115 410) take the 
place of Hymenzus and Philetus. TRE 

HYMNS. Psalms and hymns and songs (wdAat), 
suggested by the Spirit of God, and designed for use in 
the Christian assemblies, are spoken of in Col. 316 
Eph. 519. The former passage is the fuller, and seems 
to be imitated in the latter. 

‘Let the word which tells of Christ (ô Aóyos rod Xprarod) dwell 
in your midst abundantly, while in all wisdom ye teach and 
instruct yourselves, while with psalms, hymns, spirit-given songs 
ye sing pleasantly with your (whole) hearts to God . . . giving 
thanks to God the Father by him’ (Col. 316). 

Be filled with spiritual influence, while ye speak to yourselves 
in psalms and hymns and spirit-given songs, singing songs and 
chanting psalms with your (whole) heart to the Lord . . . while 
ye give thanks always for all things’ (Eph. 519). 

The predominant tone of Christians is to be one of 
thanksgiving. Teaching or learning is not to be a 
mere intellectual exercise; the truths 
taught or learned are to blossom, as it 
were, into hymns. Indeed, not only teaching, but also 
all words spoken and all deeds done are to suggest articu- 
late or inarticulate thanksgiving to God the Father. 
The hymns are described by three terms, the first of 
which (psalms) may imply the influence of OT models, 
though it need not do more than express the suitableness 
of the songs spoken of to be accompanied with music.! 
The songs are further described as mvevparikal—i.e., 
suggested by the divine spirit which (or, who) dwells in 
the community, and those who are to sing the songs are 
directed to do so év xápTı ?—i.e., pleasantly—so as to 


1. Nature. 


1 Plut. Alex. M. 67: podoa ovpiyywy Kat abdA@y, NS Te Kat 
Wadov. 

2 The reading of TR (érv xdpere) is that of AN*Cut vid. Dc rel, 
Arm. ; êv Ti xápirı is read by B® D*FG, Clem. The former is 
not the best attested ; but it is the most suitable reading. Even 
as a conjecture it would be worth accepting. Cp Col. 46. Von 
Soden’s rendering ‘with thankfulness’ for év 7 xáperı is not, 
indeed, inappropriate ; but it is too bold. 
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charm both singers and hearers. It is a mistake to 
infer from ‘in your heart(s)’ (év rats xapdlats [or ri 
xapdla] Judy) that the singing is to be purely inward, as 
if the phrase formed an antithesis to ‘teaching.’ Inward 
psalm-singing would certainly not have contented the 
writer of Colossians. A spiritual impulse comparable in 
intensity to that of wine must have suggested audible 
expressions of praise. The phrase quoted is like LEEREN 


which can undoubtedly mean ‘with all your heart,’ 
‘heartily’ (the instrumental ‘ with ' as in Ps. 122 [3] 152). 

These are not the earliest references to 'spirit-given 
songs’ among Christians. The language of the writers 
may perhaps presuppose the existence of a 
stock of songs, which were known (in more 
than one sense) by heart, and naturally rose to the lips 
even of those who had themselves no poetic gift. Turn- 
ing to r Cor. we find ourselves in a somewhat different 
atmosphere. Says the apostle—‘ What is it then, 
brothers? Whenever you come together, each one has 
a psalm...’ (1 Cor. 1426). He means not that 
every Christian in the assembly feels an impulse to utter 
a freshly inspired psalm, but, as the context shows, that 
there is a conflict of gifts ; one man breaking into song, 
another into a speech in a strange tongue. It some- 
times even happened that the ‘ spirit-given song’ was in 
a strange tongue, and unintelligible to the ldurys or 
‘plain man,’ so that the apostle has to declare that for 
his part if anything obscure comes out of his lips under 
inspiration he will not omit to interpret it. 

‘I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray also with 
the mind. I will chant a psalm with the spirit, and I 
will chant a psalm also with the mind’ (1 Cor. 1415). 

To do justice to these NT facts we must consider two 
points: (1) the long continuance of the practice of 
writing psalms among the post-exilic Jews, and (2) the 
close affinity between prophecy and the composition of 
psalms for the use of the faithful. To illustrate the 
former point, we may refer to the Psalms of Solomon, 
the psalms in the Greek Daniel, in Judith and Tobit, 
and in the ‘Assumption of Moses’; to illustrate the 
latter, to the prophetic character of Miriam and Deborah 
(both writers of ‘ spirit-given songs ') and to the frequent 
occurrences of an oracular tone in the canonical psalms 
{cp Hickes, The Spirit of Enthusiasm Exorcised, 31 f. 
[1709]). Since the Jewish psalms were certainly not 
uttered at random, but had their proper place in the 
services, we may assume that the psalms referred to by 
the apostle also had their proper place. Paul speaks of 
prayer and praise (zpocedyeo@a: and wdddeww) together. 
This would be the natural combination in the very 
earliest liturgical arrangements. From the fact, how- 
ever, that ‘a psalm’ (Waduds) is mentioned alone in 
1426, we may infer (with Weizsiicker)! that the song of 
praise was as a rule more prominent than prayer (in the 
usual sense of the word).2, Cp GOSPELS, § 26, n. 

According to the scholar just mentioned, the psalm 
spoken of by Paul was not necessarily in every case a 
new and original composition. Certainly. But it does 
appear to be a probable inference that there was in 
every case a new and original element in it. Inspiration 
appears to be presupposed, and the inspiration of the 
canonical psalms, thongh often secondary in character, 
never fails to add some touches which redeem the work 
from the discredit of absolute unoriginality ; if there be 
any exceptions to this rule, let it be conceded that such 
psalms have only been admitted to make up the required 
number of 150. 

The songs ascribed in Lk. to Mary, Simeon, and 
Zachariah, and known to us as the Magnificat, the 

3. The Gospel Nunc Dimittis, and the Benedictus (to 
songs which we may add the Gloria in Ex- 
i celsis and perhaps the Hosanna of 

1 The Apostolic Age, 2259. 
2 abpa, ‘prayer,’ can include aba, ‘song of praise.’ See 


1 §.21 Jon. 21 [2], and the headings of Ps. 17 86 90 142 
Hab. 3. 


2. Source. 
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Palm Sunday, see HOSANNA), are obviously Jewish 
Christian hymns. Israel is the ‘people’ which is 
redeemed ; its believing members are the ‘ poor’ who 
are comforted. It is for no merely worldly conqueror, 
however, that these Christian psalmists look, but for one 
who can communicate ‘ forgiveness of sins.’ It is the 
Christian community which speaks, and these ' canticles’ 
gain in beauty and in interest by the recognition of this. 
That Resch!’ and Warfield should hold that Mary 
herself wrote the Magnificat, is unfortunate. The latter 
scholar, however, admits that ‘had we met with the 
Magnificat in the midst of the Psalter it would have 
occasioned no suspicion and seemed in no sense out of 
place’ (Axfosttor, '85 6, 304). 
The @éaf or songs given in the Apocalypse are 
More distinctly prophetic than the canticles in the 
Gospels. Weizsäcker (Afost. Age, 2 260) 
= p a fT them into two classes—those 
* which are related by their contents to 
the prophecy of the book, and those which, the contents 
being of a general nature, may be traditional. To the 
former class belong the song of triumph in chap. 18, the 
nuptial ode in 191-8, and the triumphal chant of the 
twenty-four elders in heaven, 1l17 f To the latter 
belong the songs in 411 59f 12 ff 153/ lli7zf 
The tone of triumph which pervades these odes or 
hymns is not less characteristically Christian than 
Jewish. ' Carmengue Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem’ are the well-known words of Pliny (£2. 97). 


All these songs display in their structure, in more or less per- 
fection, the characteristics of Hebrew poetry. It was a true 
insight which led the writer of codex A of the Greek Bible to 
place the ‘prayers’ of Mary (ris @eoréxov), Simeon, and 
Zachariah, together with the tuvos éwOtvds of the Gloria in 
Excelsis (with an appendix of quotations from the psalms), at 
the end of the wSai which follow the Psalms of Solomon. On 
the reading of Lk. 314 (êv avOpwmots evdoxias or evdoxia) and on 
the arrangement and rendering of the hymn, see WH, ii. App. 
55/- TIKE 


HYPOCRISY, HYPOCRITE, HYPOCRITICAL. 
AV’s rendering of Aan (Job 813 [eight times in Job], Ps. 3516 


Prov. 11g Is. 9 16[17] 106 326 3314), for which RV has substituied 
respectively ‘ godless,’ ‘ profane,’ ‘ profaneness.’ But in Ecclus. 
129 8215 332, RV retains ‘hypocrite’ (in 2 Macc. 625 RV ‘dis- 
simulation’), and in Mt. 625 16 75 Lk. 121 1 Pt. 21 etc. (a large 


group of passages). vmroxpenjs=4i0 is found in @ in Job 3430 
86 13t, an inconsistency due to the incorporation of passages of 
Theod. Aq., Theod., and Sym., all sometimes have bmoxprrys, 
bréxprors, for 39, jn. Is this due to the imposition of a late 
meaning on passages where rjn really has quite another sense? 


Or may we hold with Hatch (Biblical Greek, 92) that ‘ early 
in the second century and among Greek-speaking Jews,’ Jmoxp. 
had come to connote positive badness or irreligion? To decide 


these points we must observe that on exegetical grounds A37 
hanéf, in the OT must primarily mean ‘polluted. 

A hanéf is not simply a wicked person; he is one 
who by impiety has become unholy, and therefore 
cannot enter God's presence (Job 1316). This loss of 
religious standing of course implies certain moral or 
immoral characteristics. First of all, ‘speaking impiety’ 
(baa, Is. 917 [16])—a note of character which is also 


assigned to the ‘impious’ man (b33, see Foot) in Is. 


326. Next, the unholy state involves (as indeed these 
two passages imply) the commission of wicked actions, 
such as violation of the marriage bond (Jer. 31[2]), 
murder (Nu. 3533 Is. 245 Ps. 10638), and apostasy 
(Dan. 1132). For a community to be #anéf involves 
its abandonment by its God to a foreign oppressor (Is. 
106 Mic. 411). 

As a class-name Adzéf appears to be late (see refer- 
ences above); Aönef (Is. 326) and Adnuppah (Jer. 
2315) are also late. 


The verb idné/ first appears in ir 81 29 2311, where (as 
also in Mic. 411, later than the prophet Micah) it clearly means 
‘to be polluted.’ In the Psalter, remarkably enough, the class- 
name dnéf occurs only once, and then only if we emend the 
text; the ‘hypocritical (RV ‘ profane’) mockers in feasts” of 


1 Ausserkanon. Paralleltexte, 323 f. 
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AV (Ps. 8516) must disappear; but in Ps. 146[(7](=535 (6]) I3] 
should probably be restored (for *3¥, 1h). The sense ‘polluted’ 


is supported by Pesh. (the verb =/'na/) and Tg. (the verb 
sometimes = 73). 

The facts here adduced appear decisive. If Jesus 
used Aram. /an/d in the sense of the OT pyp, he cannot 


have meant to convey the idea of ‘hypocrite.’ It is 
not certain, however, that he did. There may have 
been a second Heb. and Aram. root jn meaning ‘to 
be untruthful,’ ‘ dishonest’ (cp Ar. Zana/fa, ' to incline’; 
hanifa, ‘to be bandy-legged '). : 

In Am. Tab. 1818, handpu apparently means ‘to slander’ 
(Wi.), and in old Egypt 4 seems to be a Semitic loan-word 
=‘ false,’ applied to weights (WMM, PSBA, 6th Feb. '94). It 
is apparently this second root which has established itself in 


New Hebrew (7D =hypocrisy, dishonesty, flattery) and has 


produced the renderings of the Greek versions of the OT 
referred to, and perhaps also the Syriac use of žanjā, ‘ pagan,’ 
the word which corresponds to the é@vixés of Mt.67 1817 in 
Curet., Sin., Pesh. 


On the whole it seems unwise, until further evidence 
is produced, to change the rendering of troxperal in 
the NT into ‘impious ones’ as suggested by Hatch. 
Probably, however, ‘dishonest ones’ would be better 
than ‘hypocrites.’ Jesus may, perhaps, have been 
thinking of the false Pharisees, called in a well-known 
saying ‘the dyed ones.’ See PHARISEES. 

The above explanation of 43m differs from that given in the 


recent lexicons. BDB connects Zanifwith Ar. hana/fa, ‘to in- 
cline or decline,’ whence anif, applied by Mohammed to 
Moslems (as inclining to the truth). Yet, somewhat incon- 
sistently, BDB gives as the first sense ‘to be polluted.’ Ges.(13) 
on the other hand gives two Arabic connections, and, quite 
consistently, makes the first meaning ‘to be impious, or faith- 
less.’ Neither lexicon, however, explains how the senses ‘to be 
impious’ and ‘to be polluted’ are connected 3 zãmē in Heh. and 
taxfa@ in Aram. never mean ‘impious.’ That falseness and im- 
piety are connected, is easy to understand (see TRUTH); but 
the statement ‘the land was polluted’ could not be expressed 
by words which might permissibly be rendered ‘the land was 
untruthful.’ On the difficult class-term anif see We. Heid.(2) 
238 f. 250 (end); also Lane, Zex., who states that according 
to some it was applied by idolaters to themselves as a term 
of praise, whilst according to others it was applied by them 
to those who followed the Din Ibrahim. It is not clear that 
BDB is right in comparing the Heb. class-term Aāzēf with 
the Ar. class-term Zanif; but this Lex. renders a service b 

pointing out, however inconsistently, that /:4éf implies pri- 
marily, not ‘wickedness,’ but ‘pollution.’ This was the view 
of those famous Jewish lexicographers, the Karaite David ben 
Abraham (roth cent.) and Ibn Janah (11th cent.), both of whom 


define 4317 as meaning ‘defilement.’ 1 


_ Eustathius, the commentator on the Iliad, gives this interest- 
ing definition of ‘hypocrite’ (on Il. 9, 564, ap. Schleusner) :— 
UTOKpLTHS Tapa Tots VaTEpoyerés pýTopoi 6 ph èx WuxAs A€ywr Ù 
TMpartwy, unde oTep Hpovel, omoiws mpadtws partota ot eK OypéAdns, 
ot oxnvixot. This will express the ordinary view of the meaning 
of the ‘hypocrites’ of the Gospels; but it is not altogether what 
Jesus meant. We need an interpretation of the word actually 
spoken by Jesus which will cover hoth the wickedness which 
acts a part (as, e.g., in Mt. 62 5 16 Mk. 76 Lk. 642 1315) and the 
wickedness which needs not to simulate, and is readily recog- 
nised as wovnpia (Mt. 2218 Lk. 2023) Cp Lk.1246, where 
anrtatwy is || to Mt.’s wroxpir@v, and is most naturally para- 
phrased ‘irreligious.’ 


TKE: 
HYRCANUS. 1. For John Hyrcanus, see MAc- 
CABEES, § 7. 


2. (upkavos Tod TwB8lov[y]), son of Tobias, who had 
a large amount of wealth deposited in the temple at 
the time when Heliodorus came to plunder it (2 Macc. 
313, AV HircaANnus). The name was not uncommon 
among Jews, owing to the deportation of Jews to 
Hyrcania by Ochus about 350 B.C. (?). Nevertheless, it 
is plausible to identify this Hyrcanus with the ‘ Jewish 


1 Che. Notes and Criticisms on the Heb. Text of Ts. (68), 
Pp. 13. 
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Alcibiades’ of the same name (referred to in Jos. Ant, 
xii. 41r), who, like his father, became a collector of the 
revenue of Palestine under the Egyptian government. 
The splendid remains of ‘Arak el-Emir (see Baed. Pa/.(), 
173) still attest his magnificence, and an inscription 
copied there by Gautier has led Clermont Ganneau 
(Rev. Crit. ,'97, p. 503) to conclude that the Jewish name 
of the builder was Tobiah (Jos. Azz. xii. 42 represents 
a Tobiah as his grandfather). 

It is also possible to find a veiled reference to this Hyrcanus 
in Zech. 11 4-17, where ‘the prominent man who does not fill 
the shepherd's office in his own interest, but in that of the flock, 
and gives it up as soon as he sees that the flock is not worthy 
of him’ seems to correspond to the proud character and high- 
flown plans of Hyrcanus (We. A4 Pr.(3), 196). Cp ZECHARIAH, 
Book or. 


HYSSOP (IVN, 'ezõb; yccwmoc : Ex. 1222 Lev. 


144649 51 f. Nu. 19618 r K. 433 [513] Ps. 517[9] Jn. 
1929 [but see below]; Heb. 9 xot), a small wall-growing 
plant, well adapted for sprinkling, and hence regularly 
used to sprinkle blood in various purificatory rites. 

The name may be of Sem. origin, as kindred forms are found 
in Ass., Aram., Ar., and Eth.; toaowmos is probably derived 
from the Sem. word, and, from Greek, has passed into modern 
languages. But whatever the Üggwros of the Greeks may have 
been, the Heb. ’2246 can hardly be our ‘hyssop’ (Hyssopus 
officinalis, L.), which is not a native of Palestine. 


There have been endless conjectures as to the plant 
intended (see esp. the 42 pp. in Celsius 1407 7). Many 
have adopted the opinion of Maimonides, who identifies 
it with the sa‘tar of the Arabs—z.e., with some species 
of Satureta, Itis, however, doubtful whether Satureia is 
a wall-plant ; the only species in Palestine is Saftureta 
Thymbra. A more probable identification is that with 
the caper plant (Capparis spinosa). This bright green 
creeper has a special fondness for rocks and walls, and 
is plentiful in Egypt, in the Sinaitic peninsula, in the 
gorge of the Kidron, and on the walls of Jerusalem 
(Tristram). 

The similarity of ’2256 to ’asaf, an Arabic name for the caper, 


is a further argument adduced by Tristram (VAS 457); but the 
philological connection is doubtful. 


The cleansing properties of this plant appear to be 
traditional in the East (cp Watt, Dict. Econom. Products 
of India, 2133). On the whole this identification deserves 
the preference, unless we choose rather to suppose that 
the word is somewhat general, including various herbs 
of the nature of thyme, savory, and marjoram. On the 


ritual use of hyssop see SACRIFICE. 

[Jn.1929 states that ‘they filled a sponge with vinegar and 
put it upon hyssop’ (sagdmw); Mk. 1536 says ‘upon a reed’ 
(aay ‘A hyssop stalk, then,’ say the commentators. But 
see Naber (Mnemosyne, 363 ['78]), who defends the reading tao 
conjectured by Joachim, Camerarius, and Bentley, and actually 
found in hscr* [Ti.].1 In v.34 the spear used in piercing the 
side is called Aoyyn; but bagds was at all events a well-known 
word for javelin (Lat. pilum). De Dieu (Crit. Sac. 526 f. (x593) 
gives an elaborate note on the reading toodaw. He rejects the 
conjecture of Camerarius, and no wonder, for that scholar 
thought it necessary to read voow mporepiOevtes, ‘binding it 
{the sponge] round the top of a spear.’ He is half inclined to 
accept the much worse conjecture of D. Heinsius that we should 
read otgvrov mepiOévres cil. xaddum). That Greek medical 
writers used UYoowmos corruptly for oicumos (the grease ex- 
tracted from wool, and waxed, which was used as a sedative for 
the pain of wounds) is certain. But the refreshment offered to 
Jesus was sour wine (os) mixed with myrrh ; what was wanted 
in addition was not otøvros but something to bring the refresh- 
ment to the sufferer’s mouth. wtaa@ suits the context, otovroy 
does not. WH notes corruption in the passage : no other word 
but doce is available: mw before repe is not a surprising addi- 
tion. The text of Jn. 19 294 should therefore probably run, ‘so 
they put a sponge full of sour wine upon a javelin, and brought 
it to bis mouth.’] N. M.—W. T. T.-D.—T. K. C. 


1 Cp also Bowyer, Critical Conjectures(8), 186 f [1782]. 
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IBHAR (1793', ‘ He (God) chooses,’ § 53; cp NIN", 
CIS 2 no. 147; Baap [BN], 1eB. [AL]), a son of DAVID 


(g.v., § 11, col. 1032), 2S. 515 (eBeap [B], teBap 
[A]), 1 Ch. 36 14s. 


IBIS (NDINI), Lev. 11:9 RV™-; EV HERON (.2,). 


IBLEAM (Dy; local names of this formation [cp 
AMMI, NAMES WITH, col. 138, n. 1, § 3; NAMES, 
§ 97] may have been originally clan-names ; i[e]Bàaam 
[BAL]), together with its ‘daughters’ (z.e., depend- 
encies), was one of the towns whose (Canaanite) in- 
habitants Manasseh was unable to drive out (Judg. 127, 
Badak and 168. [B], BaAaam and eB. [A], teBAam 

L)). 
L 1) Josh. 1711 the mention of Ibleam is not original, as it is 
manifest that the whole passage has been arranged to suit Judg. 
127 (om. BA, taBAaap [L)).} 

It was near Ibleam at the ascent of GuR that Ahaziah, 
king of Israel, was slain; 2 K. 927 (exBAaap [B)). 

According to MT, 2 K. 1510, Zechariah, the son of Jeroboam, 
was slain by Shallum, oy-bap. This un-Hebraic phrase, which 
RV ungrammatically renders ‘before the people’ (a legacy 
from AV), was emended by Gratz (Gesch. 21 99) to pyar, ‘in 
Ibleam’—a happy conjecture which was afterwards confirmed 
by GL (êv ceBAaap, xeßàaau [BA]). 

In 1 Ch. 670[s5] the name appears as BILEAM (nyds, 
om. B), and perhaps in Judith in several forms (see 
BELMEN). It seems to have been near EN-GANNIM, 
and the name has probably survived in the Wddy (and 
Bir) Bel’ameh, about half-an-hour S. of Jenin. The 
identification with el-Jelameh is unsatisfactory: this 
place is situated in an open plain, there is no pass in 
the neighbourhood, and it could never have been a 
place of great strength.? Ibleam occurs together with 
Taanach in the list of Palestinian cities subdued by 
Thotmes III. in the sixteenth century B.C. ( Y-b-ra-a-my, 
see WMM, As. u. Eur. 195). See GATH-RIMMON, 2. 

S.A. C 

IBNEIAH (i1'34', ‘Yahweé builds up,’ § 3x; cp 
IBNIJAH; Banaam [B], teBNaa [AL]), head of one of 
the Benjamite clans settled in Jerusalem in Nehemiah’s 
time (1 Ch. 98). In || Neh. 118 the name appears as 
GABBAI. See GABBAI. 


IBNIJAH (7°23; Banara [B], teBanaat [A] 
1exONIoy [L]), a Benjamite (1 Ch. 98). Cp IBNEIAH. 


IBRI (3Y, aBar [B], wBAs [A], aBapia [L]), a 
Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 2427); see BENO, JAAZIAH. 
In view of the way in which the Chronicler built up 
his name-lists (see GENEALOGIES i. § 7 [ii f]), it 
becomes highly probable that for say we should read 
“2y, which the Chronicler seems to have used as a 
useful Merarite ‘dummy’ name. 

Asp! (1), ABDA (2), and the cognate OBADIAH (9) occur in the 
genealogy of the Merarite Ethan-Jeduthun, and to the same 
Levitical division belong the names OBED-EDOM, OBED (4), and 
Oranian (8). S.A. C. 


IBSAM (DẸY3'), 1 Ch. 72 RV; AV JIBSAM. 


IBZAN (j¥AN, Judg. 128-10f; aBaican[B], eceBWN 
[AL], awanuc [Jos.]), one of the six minor judges in 
the Book of Judges, belonged to Bethlehem (2.¢., not 
the place of that name in Judah, as Jos. Ant. v. 713, 
but the Bethlehem in the land of Zebulun), and was 
buried there (v. 10, EN ECEBWN [A]). 


1 See Bu. Ri. Sa. 13,4, and SBOT, ‘Judges.’ 

2 Cp Baed.(3) 262, and Moore, Judges (/.c.), who notes a pos- 
sible connection of Ibleam with the Balamon of Judith 83. See 
BELMEN. 


3 Cp GA, in GB à and A were confused. 
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The name seems to be connected with that of ABEz; cp Cain 
and Cainan, Hazor and Hezron, Shema and Shim'on (Simeon). 
He 'had thirty sons, and sent out thirty daughters, and brought 
in from abroad thirty daughters for his sons’—7.¢., was the head 
of a widely ramified clan. 


ICE (FAP), Ps. 14717 Job616 EV, etc. 
RV™g.; AV CRYSTAL. See FROST. 

ICHABOD (7323'N), b. Phinehas, b. Eli, the brother 
of Ahitub (1S. 143, twyaBHA [B; om. A], -Be [L], 
Jos. 1aywBHN [Niese], #8904 [Pesh.]). In a passage 
of later date (1S. 42r f. ), resembling the narrative of the 
birth of Benjamin (Gen. 3516 7%), an account is given 
of his birth and a quasi-historical explanation of his 
name. The tidings of the loss of the ark and of the 
death of Eli and his sons are stated to have reached 
the wife of Phinehas as she lay in childbirth ; she named 
the new-born babe ‘ Ichabod,’ saying, ‘ The glory (123, 
i.e., the divine glory) is departed from Israel’ (cp Hos. 
105, also 1 Macc. 28, dvhp évdofos).! A touching story, 
but one that is obviously suggested by a popular ety- 
mology. 

Instead, however, of at once seeking for this etymology, let us 
apply for a suggestion to the,versions. In 1S$.42: © gives 
ovatBapxafw8 [B], ovatyaBw [A], ovarBapiwxaByS [L], $29 Qe 
[Pesh.}. @8’s reading is variously explained as representing 
nian N, ‘woe on the streets’ (We.), or 129 Tay IN: ‘alas! 
the glory has passed away' (Klo.). G4, however, suggests a 
simpler reading, 722 x. In 1S.143 the Vss. (see above) 


presuppose the reading ERIN, JocuHEBED (¢.v.), and @L’s read- 


ing in 1 S. 422 combines this with the first part of @B’s. It is 
very plausible to suppose that tradition gave a slight turn to 
this name, so as to reflect the painful feelings of contemporaries 
of the capture of the ark (cp Ben-oni side by side with Benjamin 
in Gen. 35 r8). 


In short, the popular etymology presupposed by 
1S. 42x was not 723°x, ‘inglorious’ (Jos. ddogia), but 
a2 w,’ ‘alas for the glory’ (so Klost. ; cp 1 K. 1330 


Am. 516). If so, we must decline the view (proposed 
afresh by Marq. Fund. 24) that the original name was 
Abi-cabod (cp JESSE, JEZEBEL). Jochebed (or Joca- 
bdd)—z.e., ' Yahwé is glory '—would seem to be the true 
name—certainly an appropriate one for the brother of 
Ahi-tub, z.e., ‘The (divine) brother is goodness.’ It 
will be seen from these facts that Hommel's explanation, 
‘Ai (=Yah) is glory’ (AHT 116), is, to say the 
least, quite needless. One point remains. The vicis- 
situdes of ethnic names are so strange that we may 
surmise I-cabod, or rather Jochebed, to be the original 
form of the name Jacob (Che. ); see JOCHEBED. 
TK. C.S. A. Ç. 

ICONIUM (ikonion [Ti. WH], mod. Xonia). The 
site has preserved a single name from the earliest times. 
The town was selected by the Seljûk Sultans as their 
capital, owing partly to its central position, and partly 
to its pleasant surroundings, which are in great contrast 
to the rest of the Lycaonian plain (cp Strabo, 568). The 


In Ezek. 122 


l v. 22 is usually taken as a gloss to preclude the idea that the 
death of Eli and both the sons could be as grievous as the loss 
of the ark (cp Then. and Bu. in SBOT). GB omits 391b 
-. + Det in v. 21, and if v. 214 be an interpolation, as Oort 
suggests (74.718 308)—the ‘dying mother in 206 pays little 
regard to the child, but only to the loss of the ark, and 213 is a 
clumsy clause which we could well do without—z. 22 is then 
original, and will aptly follow after the mention of the name 
Ichabod. 

2 In Eccles.410 1016 'N=ĊN; see Kö. Lehkvg. it. 1339. It 
should be noticed that the existence of a negative part. >» 
in the OT is very disputable ; *p3°x, Job 22 30, stands in a very 
obscure context. It is, however, found regularly in Ethiopic, 
Mishnic-Hebrew, and Pheenician. 
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gardens of the suburbs are still a pleasant feature ; they 
depend entirely on irrigation (cp Nik. Chon. 542). 
The town lies on the W. edge of the vast upland plain 
of Lycaonia; the mountains rise six miles to the W., 
whilst on the N. and S. at a distance of ten miles are 
ranges of hills. 

‘On first seeing Konia from the hills above, the traveller is 
struck by its open and undefended position, lying as it does in 
the plain, with no natural citadel, and equally by its apparent 
size. Modern Iconium very meagrely fills out its old framework. 
Little remains of old Iconium’ (Hogarth in JÆS 11154). 

Under the Persian empire Iconium was the frontier 
city of Phrygia (first mention in Xen. Anab. i. 219, rijs 
dovylas rods eax dry, sc. in the direction of Lycaonia). 
In precise agreement with this is the implication in 
Acts 146, that in traversing the eighteen miles between 
Iconium and Lystra the apostles crossed the Lycaonian 
frontier. Yet the city is assigned to Lycaonia by Pliny, 
Strabo (4¢.), and Cicero (Ad Fam. 154: castra in 
Lycaonia apud Iconium). This is because during the 
first century before and after Christ the town was united 
with Lycaonia for administrative purposes. Under 
Roman dominion geographical facts prevailed over 
ethnical affinities, and Iconium was recognised as the 
centre of Lycaonia and the capital of its tetrarchy of 
fourteen cities added to Galatia Proper probably about 
160 B.C. (Plin. HN 595: the region called IIpooesAnu- 
pévy, the Added Land, by Ptol. v. 4x0). In Acts 146, 
therefore, the writer speaks according to local Iconian, 
not official, usage. 

In 39 B.C. this district (z.e., part of Lycaonia, with 
Isauria and some of Cilicia Tracheia), was given by 
Antony to M. Antonius Polemon (Strabo, 568); but 
Iconium and the Lycaonian part of Polemon’s kingdom 
soon passed into the hands of Amyntas, who in 25 B.C. 
left his kingdom to the Romans. By them it was 
formed into the Province Galatia. When Claudius 
turned his attention to the fringe of the Empire, 
Iconium was given the title Claudian (50-54 A.D.), and 
struck coin as Claudeikonion—a title which expresses 
the share of the town in the Romanisation of the Pro- 
vince, and its pride in its position. Not until Hadrian's 
time was Iconium raised to the rank of a Colony, with 
the title Æ Zia Hadriana Iconienstum. Hence in Paul's 
time the town was popularly described as Phrygian, 
officially as Galatian, or Phrygo-Galatian (z.e., belonging 
to that part of Phrygia which was attached to Galatia 
Provincia ; so in Acts166: ‘and they went through the 
region of Phrygia and Galatia,’ d:7AOov è ri» Dpvylav 
kal Tadarixhy ywpav, referring to this district. See 
PHRYGIA, but cp GALATIA, ITUREA). In polite style its 
inhabitants would be addressed as Taddra:, for Ppúyes 
in ordinary parlance meant slaves (cp Cic. pro Flacc. 
65: hoc vetus proverbium, Phrygem plagis fieri solere 
meliorem). The name Lycaones, again, would have 
been peculiarly inappropriate at any time between 37 
and 72 A.D. as it then signified the inhabitants of the 
non-Roman part of Lycaonia, the subjects of king 
Antiochus (cp his coins with the legend ATKAONOQN). 
The only other possible mode of address would have 
been to use the title" EAAqves. 

The idea supported by Farrar, that Paul and Barnabas used 
the frontier like brigands, must be rejected. They found safety 
in an intelligent use of the self-government of the various cities. 

The events in Iconium, where the magistrates 
(apxovres, native, not Roman, officials) play so active a 
part, illustrate the difference in attitude displayed by the 


Roman colonial and ordinary municipal magistrates — 


towards the new teaching (cp Ramsay, St. Paul, 304 7). 


Iconium owed its importance in Paul’s time to its | 


connection with the backbone of the Roman road“ 
system in Asia Minor (2.¢., the great road from Ephesus 
to the Euphrates) by a cross-road running northwards 
to Laodiceia Katakekaumene (Combusta) about nine 
hours distant (Strabo, 663; traversed by Paul, Acts 166). 
It lay itself in the direct route to the Cilician Gates (by 
way of Barata and Kybistra). This commercial im- 
portance is illustrated by the presence of many Greeks 
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and Jews (Acts 141, cp the inscrip.: see Rams. 
Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 2667673); the latter evi- 
dently possessed considerable influence (Acts 145). 
Timothy's reputation had easily spread from his native 
town to the Jews of Iconium (Acts 162). ‘One of the 
most extensive groups of early Christian inscriptions 
belongs to Iconium and the country N. and NE. from 
it' (Rams. Hist. Comm. 220). The city seems to have 
been the centre from which Christianity radiated in S. 
Galatia (cp Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 2511). 
It was the scene of the legend of Thecla. According 
to tradition Sosipatros, one of the Seventy, was bishop 
of Iconium, and was succeeded by Terentius, also one 
of the Seventy (Rom. 162: f.). 


See account in Ramsay’s Historical Commentary on the 
Galatians. W.J. W. 


IDALAH (TON, iepeiyw [B] iadnda [A] 
IEààà. [L]), a town in Zebulun, mentioned between 
Shimron and Bethlehem, Josh. 19z5tł. Conder identifies 
it with KA. el-Huwara, S. of Beit Lahm ( PEFM 1 288), 
—a name which closely resembles wn, Æirye, with 
which Talm. J., Meg. 11, identifies it (but cp KATTATH, 
KITRON). Hg Ge 

IDBASH (X37), an obscure name (§ 54) in 1 Ch. 43 


(iaBac [B] traBHe [A; cp v. 9f]; tedeBac [L]), 
connected with ETAM (g.v.). 

IDDO ÅN, perhaps = Phæn. NTN, CZS 1 no. 426), the 
chief of some Levites and Nethinim at CASIPHIA 
(g7.v.), Ezra 817 (om. BA, adAaer [L])=1 Esd. 845 f., 
LoppEus [RV], a combination of by, ‘to’ and ‘Iddo' 


(Aaadatoc and AoAatoc [B], AoAAatoc [A], adAat 
[L]); in AV SADDEUS and DADDEUS. 


IDDO (Ñ, see HADORAM, and cp in Palm. %), 
‘beloved’ [in Gr. inscr. taddacos], perhaps shortened from 
mT, JEDAIAH, 1adtai [L]. 


r. b. Zechariah, a ruler in Manasseh, E. of the Jordan, x Ch. 
27 2x (cadSae [BAL]). 


2. (So RV, but AV Japauv) otherwise Jappal, one of the 
B’ne Nebo in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 


end), Ezra 1043 (17, Kt., °, Kr. ; dca [BN], cadec [A], eae [L]) 
=1 Esd. 935, Enes, RV Epos (nôos [B], ydacs [A]). 

IDDO (adAAw[BNAQL]). 1. (IP [Kt], WY [Kr.] 
in 2 Ch. 929, RV™®E. JEDAI or JEDO; twyA [BA], -ô [L], 
but YY, 12x5 1322; aw [B] in both places), a prophet 
contemporary with Jeroboam and Abijah according to 
the Chronicler, and designated ‘ the Seer’ (NINN), 2 Ch, 
929 1215 1822. On his connection as a historical 
authority with the Bk. of Chronicles, see CHRONICLES, 
§ 6 (2). 

2. (ity). A Gershonite Levite; 1 Ch. 6 2x [6] (ade [B], «58 
[Aa? sup ras et. inmg.]), Inv. 41[26] the name appears as ADAIAH 
(WY; agera [B], aata [A], aĉta [L]). 

3. Ory, Zech. 1 x, but NIY v. 7, Ezra 5 x 6 x4 [Ginsb.] Neh. 124). 


Grandfather of the prophet Zechariah (Zech. 1 17; cp Ezra 5x, 
aw [B]=1 Esd. 61, ADDO, eddeyr [B], edd [L]; Ezra 6 14, ado 
[B], 58. [L]=1 Esd. 73, where, however, the name is omitted. 
He is mentioned in the post-exilic list, Neh.124 (aatas 


[Xca mg. supP-L], om. BX*A), and according to v. 16 the repre- 
sentative of his house was Zechariah (NY, Kt.; NY, Kr. ; 
om. BN*A, adSace [Xca mg. inf}, aĝarą [L]). 

4. (XY), the father of AHINADAB (¢.v.), x K. 414 (axed [B], 
oadux [A], axtaB [L)). 

IDOL, a representation of a deity which is made an 
object of worship. In this article the word is used in 
the restricted sense to designate an iconic representation, 
an image; on the aniconic agalmata see MASSEBAH, 
ASHERAH ; cp also IDOLATRY, § 2. 

a. A name for ‘image’ common to all the Semitic 
languages is se/em (nbg, © generally elxdy, also óxolwpa, 
el6wdor). 


1 919" is probably a miswriting of 1Y (or YW, the vocalisation 
is not certain; cp @) rather than its equivalent. © carries the 
error a step further by presupposing 1¥ (IQHA=IQHA). Cp 
Ki. ‘Chron.’ SBOT. 
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Sélemis used of the golden images of field mice and of tumours (?) 

which the Philistines sent to appease the anger of Yahwé when 

they returned the ark (18.6511); of figures of 

1. Names. Chaldeans painted on a wall (Ezek. 23 14); cpalso 

Gen. 1 26% (man made in the image of God), 96 

53; of idols, Ezek. 7 20 (of gold and silver), 1617 (images of 

males), 2K. 1118 Nu. 3352 Dan. 31. (in Aramaic). In this 

sense the word does not occur in any writer earlier than the later 
part of the seventh century (in Am. 526 it is a gloss). 


b. Another general name for idols is ‘dsdddim (m3sy, 
sing., Is.485 ‘ésed, conformed to ay}, ‘pain');? G 
usually efdwAa, also yAvrrd, Geol. 

Hosea speaks contemptuously of ‘és@5dinz as the manufacture 
of craftsmen (132, parallel to massékah, ‘molten image’; note 
also ‘the calves’ in the following clause); they were of silver 
and gold (8 4, cp Ps. 1154); see also 417148 [9]. Is. 485 couples 
the name with gesel and nesek, ‘graven image and molten 
image’; see, further, Is. 461 (Bel and Nebo), Jer. 502 (Bel and 
Merodach); 1S.8l9 28.521 (gods of the Philistines; see 
below, § 3) Zech. 132 Is. 10 rr Ps. 106 36 38. 

The derivation of the word is not clear; according to 
the most probable etymology the primary meaning is 
akin to that of gesel, a work of sculpture (cp the verb, 
Job108 Jer. 4419). Jewish scholars in the Middle Ages 
connected it with the ordinary meaning of the verb 
‘dsab and its derivatives in Hebrew, and interpreted 
‘cause of woe’; but this would be possible only if we 
could suppose that the name, like eilim, gillulim, etc. 
(see below, § 3), was coined by the haters of idolatry.? 

c. Sémel (bpp, eikúv, yAvrrév) is used by Ezekiel 
in (835) speaking of a particular idol in the temple at 
Jerusalem, called pAyipn bpp (sémel hakkin'ah), ‘the 
jealousy image,’ because, it is explained (v. 3), it pro- 
vokes (Yahwe) to jealousy. (Cp CHIUN and SICCUTH. ) 

The word occurs also in Dt. 416, ‘an image in the form of 
male or female’; 2 Ch. 337 15, where séel is put in the place 
of the dshérah of 2K. 217 (esel is a gloss both in Kings, Zc., 
and in Ch. v. 7) In Phoenician semel (spp, nbpp) is a statue 
of a man or woman (CZS 1, no. 88, 2. 23 no. gr, 2. 1). 

In Hebrew sémel seems to be a loan-word introduced 
in the sixth century. 

d. Pésel (bop, plur. mbosa; G usually yAvmrév, also 


elxav, yAUupa, eldwrov), EV ‘graven image.’ The 
verb from which this noun is derived is used of cutting, 
hewing, or dressing wood or stone (¢.¢., 1 K. 518 [32]). 
The graven image is described as the work of a crafts- 
man (van, hiraS, 18.4019 f. Dt.2715; see HANDI- 
CRAFTS, § 1); it was commonly of wood (Is. 4020 4415 
4520, ep Dt.75 25 123), but sometimes of stone (Is. 
219, idols of Babylon). As the graven image was prob- 
ably always the commonest kind of image, the word 
pesel is frequently used generically for ‘idol’ (Ex. 204 
Dt. 58), even for those which were cast in metal, the 
specific name of which was massékdh (Is. 3022 4019 
4410 Jer.1014, cp Judg.174); on the mmassékah see 
below (e). The gesel might represent human or animal 
forms, or the heavenly bodies (Ex. 204 Dt. 58, especi- 
ally Dt. 4 162325). 

See further Hos. 11 2 (parallel to ‘the baals’), Mi. 1 7 513 [12] 


Nah. 114 Hab.218 Jer.819 2K.1741, frequent in Is. 407% 
Jer. 10 50 51. 


e. The counterpart of the ‘graven image’ is the 
‘molten image,’ massékah (a309 also 19) nesek, Is. 
4129 485 Jer. 1014 5117, and TD) nesik, Dan. 118; 6 
generally ywvevróv, occasionally xwvevua, yAumréy), 
properly an image of metal cast in a mould, the work 
of the founder (ùs, sdréph, goldsmith ; specially idol- 
maker, Is. 4019 417 466 Jer.10914; cp Judg. 174). 
The name is used repeatedly of the golden 'calf' which 
Aaron made (Ex. 3248, cp 244, ‘I cast it into the fire 
and out came this calf,’ Dt.91r216 Neh.918), a story 
aimed at the worship of the Yahwé bulls in the king- 


1 Cp ors, Is. 45 16, ‘pangs’ for ‘figures’ (idols). 

2 The older Jewish explanation of the name—these idols were 
called ‘szbbinz, because they were made of joints or members 
(Sifra on Lev. 19 4)—is based on an etymology which we do not 
understand. 

3 The explanation is perhaps an incorrect gloss; cp Syr. 
kanyathd, ‘idols of female deities’; also ‘dolls, puppets.’ 
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dom of Isracl; cp 2K.1716 (where ‘two calves’ is 
a gloss to ‘a molten image,’ 1 K.149). See also 
Hos. 132 (of silver ; cp 28 [ro]) Ps. 10619. The ‘ molten 
image’ is the only kind of idol specifically prohibited 
in the oldest legislation (Ex. 3417, repeated Lev. 194, 
cp Nu. 3352). Pesel and massékéh are frequently 
coupled, to include every species of idol; Nah. 114 
Hab. 218 Is. 485 Jer.1014=5117 Dt.2715. The name 
and the thing were probably adopted from the Canaan- 
ites; in Phoenician to cast, found, metal is 90), 2dsa&, 
in Hebrew ps’, ydsaé (1 K.7 46, ete. ). 

J. In Lev. 261 ében maikith (main yar); OPAL ior 
ckordy, @F MOockórov ; RV ‘ figured stone,’ mentioned 
with é/ilim, pesel, massébdh, as an object of idolatrous 
worship, is generally, and doubtless rightly, understood 
of a stone with images in relief, such, for example, 
as the winged solar disk; cp Nu. 3852 (plur. nep, 
maskiyyöth, @ oxomds) in a similar context ; also Ezek. 
812 (B xpuvmr@), chambers in private houses decorated 
with mythological reliefs or paintings (?).} 

See for further illustration of the meaning of the word, Prov. 


25 11 (embossed silver vessels), Is. 216, and the tropical uses in 
Ps. 737 Prov. 1811. 


g. In Is. 4516 the OVS "YIN, Aarase şīrim, are makers of 
‘figures,’ idols; cp NH mps. MT intends a play on os, 
‘pangs.’ @ has a different text. Cp also 3%, Hab. 218. 
Cheyne reads p'pby. 

hk. In the prohibitions of idolatry the words #mandh 
and tadnith are of frequent occurrence. 

Of the two téminadh (VNM, © generally opofwma, also ĉóga, 
pophy, ouolwars [A]) is connected with sin, ‘species,’ and is 


properly that which is distinctive in the appearance of a thing 
(see Nu.128 Ps.1715, also Job416 © poppy; in the laws, 


Ex. 204 Dt.58 41215. 2325). Tadnith (MIIR, © commonly 
épolmua, sometimes more exactly mapaSecyma) is properly a 
building-plan, pattern, model (e.g., Ex. 259 2 K. 1610), hence 
‘likeness’ (Ezek. 83); Dt. 4 16: Is.413 Ezek. 810 (gloss from 
Dt. 417 Z). : . . 

i. Other words translated in EV ‘idol’ or ‘image’ are mriph- 
léseth, ngvpp, 1K. 1513 (see below, § 24); massēbāh, A980 
hammanim, 0390 (see MASSEBAH); térdphim, DDM (see 
TERAPHIM)}; cp also Epnop.? 

J. Greek names in Apocrypha and NT are etôwàov (1 Macc. 
14347 etc., 2 Macc. 1240 Tob.146 Wisd. 1411 f etc., Acts 
741 1520 Rom. 222 1 Cor. 84 etc., Rev. 920 etc.); eixov 
(Wisd. 1816 141517 Rom. 123 Rev. 1314 etc., 14911 152 
etc.);3 elos (Wisd. 154); yAumrév (1 Macc.568 Wisd. 14 16 
15 13 etc.). 

The words discussed in the preceding section 
are the proper names for idols in general or for 
particular species; they may all, so 
ferms far as we know, have been used with- 

E out offence by the worshippers them- 
for idols west Beide th h $ 

and idolatry selves, eside these, however, we 

* find in the OT a great variety of terms 
which express the writers’ contempt for the idols and 
their abhorrence of idolatry. These are of much more 
frequent use, and indeed in some books predontinate so 
that the proper designations occur rarely or not at all. 
Some of these terms are rendered in EV ad sensum, 
‘idols.’ 

They describe the idols, or the heathen gods identified with 
the idols, as unreal, vain (Nie, Saw’, Jer. 1815 Ps. 316 [7] etc. ; 
ban, hébhel, Jer.25 819 Dt.3221, and often), or false ORË, 

ov 9 vv 
Seker, Is. 4420 Jer.1014 etc, ; 0'919, kez@bhim, Am. 24 etc. 5 
NN, 'dwen, Is. 4129 663 etc.); no-gods bx 85, 73’, MON xb, 
W 'ëlöäh, mnbg xb, 16 'elohim (Dt. 321721 Jer.211r57 etc.), 
impotent opin Nb, Ø As‘, Jer. 28 etc.), lifeless, mere car- 


casses (O'ND, uēźkīm, Ps. 10628; 0°38, pegarim, Lev. 26 30; 
cp Wisd. 13 1017 etc.). 
The following words of this class require somewhat 
1 The words are athetized by Hitzig, Cornill, and Siegfried. 
2 [opsyy nvy in 2Ch. 3x10, ‘image (AVmg. ‘moveable’) 
work’ is obscure; see comm. ad loc. || 1 K. 623 has jov sy] 
3 It should be noted that eixóv and cidwAoyv in classical Greek 
usually designate portrait statues or paintings of men or women ; 
seldom images of the gods (Bliimner, Technologie, 2 182). 


_ 4 Several of these also are given an opprobrious interpretation 
in Sifra on Lev. 19 4. 


2. Opprobrious 
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fuller discussion ; (a) zīm (mbon, © elSwda, yetpo- 
molyra, Bdedvypuara, etc.), first in Is. 281820, perhaps 
coined by the prophet, and in secondary or doubtful 
passages, 1010 f. 1913 317; further, Hab.218 Jer. 
1414 (A*ré) Ezek. 3013 Lev. 194 261 Ps. 965 977. 


The derivation of the word is disputed ; the most probable and 
most widely accepted hypothesis is that it is connected with the 


negation ?X, a/, ‘not’; cp Ass. #/, ‘not,’ ullu, ‘non-being,’ 
ulalu, ‘powerless’ (Del. Ass. HIVB, 71), Syr. ää, ‘weak’ (in 
body or mind); also NH $x (Levy, WH WB 186); see Job134 
(© xaxov), where il is parallel to sker, ‘falsehood, deceit.’ 
Others regard é/ as etymologically a derivative of ē/, ‘god’ 
(diminutive, Movers, First); cp nox» in Sabzan inscriptions 
(Nö. SBA IV, 1882, p. 1191). The word was then by popular 
etymology associated with al, ‘not.’ The similarity of sound 
leads to the paronomasia p»o+5y Doya wbx 53, Ps.965, ‘all 
the hint of the nations are élilinz; see also Hab.218. It 
does not appear, however, that this play was designed in the 
formation of the word. 


ġ. The favourite word for idols in Ezekiel is gil/ialim 
(mhb, G most frequently ef6wdov, but often évOiunua, 


also Bõévyua, émerýðevua [?] abby); Ezek. 64 etc. 
(more than forty times) Jer. 502 Lev. 2630 Dt. 29 16 
1 K. 15x12 2126 2K. 1712 Qlirer 2324 (all deutero- 
nomistic). 

The etymology of gi//z/im also is uncertain ; the Rabbinical 
interpreters connect it with gé/, gāãlāl, ‘dung’ (e.g., Ezek. 
41215); so probably Aquila’s kaðdpuara (Ezek. 64) is meant ; 
cp AV Dt. 2917[16] mg., ‘dungy gods.’ So Ges.-Buhl, Stade- 
Siegfried, and others. Cp the use of bar and bint in the 
Hebrew of the Talmud (see BEELzEBUL). That Ezekiel should 
coin such a term is quite conceivable in the light of chaps. 16 
and 23, where no expression is too gross for him. Others prefer 
to connect the word with ga/, ‘stone heap,’ or with the primary 
meaning of the root, ‘be round’—the idol contemptuously 
called a mere log, a shapeless mass ; so Jahn (not excluding the 
former explanation), and many recent scholars. It is possible 
that in the coinage of the word a contemptuous play upon some 
term in use in the worship of the host of heaven may have been 
designed (cp MH galgal, ‘celestial sphere,’ especially the 
sphere of the fixed stars in which is the zodiac); but we 
have no evidence of this use in the OT. 

c. Another term, expressive of the deepest abhorrence 
of idolatry, is sikas (pp, @ generally Pdédvypua, 
sometimes rpoodx fiona, ulacpa;, EV ‘detestable things’; 
less frequently ‘ abomination’). 

The word is cognate with sé#es, which is a technical term 
for tabooed kinds of food (flesh of various animal kinds, vermin, 
carrion, etc.), with a connotation of loathsomeness; similarly 
Sikkis itself in Nah. 36 Zech. 97 (see ABOMINATION, 2). Since 
these prohibitions in great part had their root in religious anti- 
pathies, being laid on things associated with superstitions which 
the religion of Yahwé abhorred, the opprobrious term sikkis is 
not unnaturally applied to everything which belongs to another 
religion, its cultus, the images of its gods, and the gods them- 
selves; the worship of Yahwe in similar ways, which the 
prophets treat as mere heathenism, is included. ‘Thus, of idols, 
Jer. 16 187 30 32 34 Ezek. 20 7. 30 2Ch. 158 etc.; of cultus, 
Jer. 13 27 Ezek. 37 23 Is. 663; in many cases, naturally, this dis- 
tinction cannot be made. See, further, Jer.41 Ezek. 5117 20 
11182r Dt. 2916 2 K. 2324 etc. (on cases in which sikkžs is a 
substitute for é/dh27 see below, § 3). 

d. A word of like meaning, history, and application is 73°25ah 
(ayia, © generally BééAvyna, sometimes avouia, AV ‘abomina- 
tion’); see Is. 4419 Ezek. 16 36 7 2011 21 Jer. 1618; more gener- 
ally, Ezek. 69 1K. 1424 2 K. 163 ete. 

e. In Dan. 813 (cp v. 12 G) pésa‘ (pein) ‘crime’ (B apapria) 
is used just as s##zs is in the parallel passages 927 11 3x 
1211; see also Ezek. 1411, and the conjunction of gialin, 
Sikküsīm, and pes@iin in Ezek. 37 23. 

J. The words miphléseth (pyspn, 1 K.1513 2 Ch. 15 16), ‘an 
object of horror,’ and éminz (pyx), ‘terrors’ for ‘idols’ (Jer. 
50 38), also belong to this class (see below, § 3 end). Contempt for 
the idols is also expressed by more general terms when they are 
described as the work of men's hands (e.g., Is. 28), mere wood 
and stone (Dt. 4 28 28 3664 2 K. 19 r8 Ezek. 2032 Dan. 5 4 etc.). 


There can be no doubt that in many instances the 
contemptuous expressions which we have been examining 
3. Substitution YEE introduced into the text by later 
of opprobrious editors or scribes in the place of the 

for ino Mensive proper words for idols or heathen 
Terni gods, in the same way in which 

. b05eth, ‘shame,’ has been put for 

ba'al, both alone (e.g., Jer. 3 24 11 13 etc.) and in proper 
names like Ishbosheth (see IsHBAAL), and with the 
same motive. In particular, the word é/éhim, ' god’ 
(or ‘gods’), when used of other deities or their idols, 
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gave much offence, and led to many alterations of the 
text.! Thus in 2 S.521 the Philistines, routed by 
David, left their gods on the field of battle (6 rovs 
Geods adrav, MT 1 Ch. 1412 amnbx); MT substitutes 
DTasY, ' their idols’; in 1 S.3lọ this correction has 


prevailed in all the texts, though the context leaves no 
room for doubt that the author wrote ‘their gods.’ 

1 K.11 contains some peculiarly instructive examples; in 
vu. 5 7 the original reading was, ‘Astarte the god of the 
Pheenicians, Milcom the god of the Ammonites, Chemosh the 
god of the Moabites’; cp v. 33, where MT has preserved this 
text, and v. 8, ‘their gods.’ @ translates orqdx, ‘god,’ by 
etSwArov ; in MT Sikküs, has been inserted in two of the three 
cases, but ‘Astarte the god of the Pheenicians’ remains 
untouched, whilst in © this alone has been changed to BédAvypa. 
In 33, where, as has been said, MT has thrice é/éhim, GL has 
th Aorápry Bõcàúyuarı Sidwvioy cat Te Xapds ciddrAwY Mwaß 
Kal T@ Meàxou mpocoxOiopart viðv ‘'Auyav. Cp also 2 K. 2313 
in MT and ©. So also in Is. 193 © has @eovs whilst MT reads 
élilim, For another case of substitution see ABOMINATION OF 
DESOLATION. 

These illustrations show that as late as the time when 
the Greek version was made the text of such passages 
was very variable. 

Note also passages like Ezek. 7 20, where sSikkisim appears 
as a doublet to /d'é6ath ; further BdeAvypara for pnn (Is. 17 8), 
for mb'by (Is. 2820), for pbbg (1 K. 2126 Ezek. 3013); mpos- 
óxðıoua for bya (1 K. 1632). Perhaps the substitution of the 
contumelious words was at first made (both in Hebrew and 
Greek) in reading, as a standing Keré (cp ý Baad read aioxóm), 
which then made its way into the written text as so many other 
Kerér’s did at an early time. It is probable that szphleseth, 
‘object of horror,’ in 1 K. 1513 2 Ch. 1516, is also a substitute 
for some more concrete word; but the conjectural restorations 
proposed are not altogether satisfactory. 

This perversion of names associated with idolatry is 
not an accidental conceit of individual readers or 
scribes; it has the warrant of an old and authoritative 
tradition which attaches itself to the command, ' Ye 
shall not mention the name of other gods’ (Ex. 2313; 
see Mechilta, Afishpdatim, 107a, ed. Friedmann) ; and, 
‘Ye shall destroy their name out of that place’ (Dt. 
123), combined with ‘thou shalt utterly detest it, and 
thou shalt utterly abhor it’ (unayna aym suspa pee, Dt. 
726; interpreted, ‘thou shalt make a šikkūs and a 
t5ébah of it’). | 

See Tosephta, ‘Abida zara, 6 4, ed. Zuckermandel, 469; Jer. 
‘Abidd zara, 36; Bab.‘ Abéda zārā, 456 46a; Témitird, 286; 
Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, § 34. Examples of such changes 
are given in the places cited; among them Beth-aven (pr ma, 


Hos. 415 105 etc.) for Bethel. Without any direct testimony 
we should unhesitatingly assume that d0se¢h and Sikküsīm 
in Hos. 9 10 were the words, not of the eighth-century prophet, 
but of a Jewish copyist; and so in many other cases. The 
principle of substitution is illustrated in the Targums, which 


put 3Yy ‘error’ for é/éhim ‘god,’ when used of the gods of the 
= £ 


heathen (e.g., Dt. 28 36 Judg. 17 5 Is. 219 2 Ch. 3215 3521 etc.); 
and render by the same general term many words for ‘idol’; 
eg., člilīm (Is. 2 18 20 19 3 etc.), ‘dsabbim (Hos. 417 84 148 [9)), 
gillilim (Ezek.64 f. 810 and often), sēmel (Dt. 416 ps. Jon.) 


miphiesetk (x K. 1513), ete. Similarly xbn3, dahla, ‘fear,’ is 


used to translate 2/hin2 (Ex. 2020 Hos. 86), etc. Compare also 
anv, ‘fear,’ for ‘idol’ in the Talmud (Levy, WH IVB 2 263). 


Of idols which were the object of a public cult among 
the Israelites, we have descriptions only of the bull- 
images of Yahwé at Bethel, Dan, and prob- 
i ably other temples in the Northern King- 

of idols. dom, and of the serpent in the temple at 
Jerusalem. The former were introduced by Jeroboam 
I. (x K. 1228 f. 2 K. 1029 1716 etc.); they were of 
less than life-size—hence the contemptuous ‘calves ’— 
and of gold, that is, covered with gold (see § 5). 
Down to the fall of Samaria (721) the worship of these 
bulls was the national cultus of the kingdom of Israel ; 
see Hos. 85 f. 108 1832. According to Ex. 32 a similar 
idol which Aaron made at Horeb was indignantly 
destroyed by Moses, and the people severely punished 
for their apostasy—an anticipative repudiation of the 
religion of the Northern Kingdom (cp Dt. 916 Neh. 918 
etc.). Whether the conception of Yahwè as a bull 
belonged to the Israelites—or some part of them—at 


4. Forms 


1 See Geiger, Urschr. 279-299 (57). 
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22 ese peed, a wes borrowed br br them fom the 9 idol the core of wer? wes cast of bese mete] end 


Eigromans or from the Caseamess. 1 a qusstion which 
commot be discesa bere l Jase Car¥, GOLDEN} 


lz the tnoi: in Jersie ärer to the emi of the dgmi | 
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Å.: 


Noem iis), see Newrsezax Tæ ie of che 
map ` (Pak $55) eo ae kov Gor a comers e Soe, 
f sc. meee) 

Tee al cf Daze = Asbdod |15 3) bad a bead 
222 bands, and wes thos x baxs penr exthropo- 
mocpbse : ibe opimece that the lower belt of ibe image 
wes im the form Of a Sch rests 0c a very Sader bass (see 
Dacos} lmeeres = bena Eeeoess are mentees’ or 
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IDOLATRY AND PRIMITIVE RELIGION 


to any creature the homage or devotion which belongs | conception of the godhead ; idolatry is a folly and an 


to God alone. 

So Cyprian: tunc idololatria committitur, cum divinus honor 
alteri datur ;1 Gregory Nazianzen: ‘the transference to the 
creatures of the adoration which belongs to the creator’ ;? 
Maimonides : ‘the worship of any one of all the creatures,’ 3 


In a somewhat more restricted sense the term may be 
properly employed to comprehend those forms of 
religion in which the worship of a deity is connected 
with some material object, in which he is supposed to 
reside, or to be present at the performance of the sacred 
rites. So the word will be understood in this article. 

The origin and progress of idolatry lies beyond the scope of 


our present inquiry,* which has directly to do only with the 
forms of idolatry mentioned in OT and NT. 


Men early recognised certain places as the homes or 
haunts of the gods. These spots were protected by 
Hawats of religious reverence, and thither wor- 
z E = shippers resorted to bring their offerings 
“i -am ao and present their prayers to the deity. 
p á Among the Semites, as among Indo- 
European peoples, mountains were often thus sacred to 
the gods; on their summits were sanctuaries; altars 
were erected there beneath the open sky (see HIGH 
PLACES, § 2 f-). 
Many such mountains are known to us from the OT : Horeb, 
‘the mount of God,’ Sinai, Mt. Peor and Mt. Nebo in Moab, 
Carmel, Tabor, Hermon, Lebanon, Ebal and Gerizim, Zion. 


Worship on the mountains and ‘on every high hill’ is in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel the distinctive mark of heathenism.§ 


Fountains, wells, and rivers, also, were frequently 
sacred; the living waters, the verdure which they 
supported, were visible signs of a present deity. 

Beer-sheba, Beer-lahai-roi, Kadesh (En-mishpat), and Dan, are 
holy places of this class; the veneration for sacred fountains, 
streams, and lakes among the Pheenicians and Syrians is well 
known.?7 

Holy trees are extremely common among the Semites, 
as among other races; and rites which had their origin 
in tree-worship have here as elsewhere proved among 
the most ineradicable of survivals. In the OT we read 
of sacred trees at various places. 

At Shechem (’é/6n méreh,—the name implies that it was an 
oracular tree; Gen. 1267, D 354; further, Josh. 2426 Judg. 
96), Hebron (Gen. 13 18 18 1),8 Beer-sheba (Gen. 2133), Gibeah 
(1 S. 142 226), and elsewhere. The idolatrous Israelites set up 
their altars ‘under every luxuriant tree’ (Dt., Jer., Ezek.).9 
Holy trees often stood beside sacred waters, as at Beer-sheba, 
and on hill-tops, with which they are constantly associated in the 
seventh-century polemic against idolatry. 

Fountains and trees were regarded in early times as 
possessing a demonic life of their own ; at a later stage, 
as the dwelling-place or embodiment of a demonic 
spirit. Each such object had its own numen, in the 
language of Canaan, its ’é/oréa‘a/. So, too, every holy 
mountain had its a'a (see BAAL). In the develop- 
ment of anthropomorphic religion these old local zu mina 
are frequently supplanted by gods of a wholly different 
character,—an old holy tree, for example, becoming a 
Zeds Evdevdpos ; then the felt incongruity of the associa- 
tion may give rise to a myth, as in the case of Atargatis 
at Hierapolis and at Ascalon (WRS Rel. Sem.) 174 f-). 
Under the influence of more advanced ideas the place 
or object which was primitively holy of itself comes to 
be thought of as merely the abode or the symbol of a 
god, owing its holiness (as did the artificial sanctuaries 
presently to be spoken of) to this association. Finally 
the association itself is rejected by a more spiritual 


1 Exhort. ad Mart. (Voss, De Idololatria, \. i. ch. 3). 

2 Orat, in Theophan. ch. 13. 

3 Mishne Tora, Aboda Zara, 21. 

3 This question can be satisfactorily discussed only in connec- 
tion with the phenomenology of religion in general and the 
development of the religious consciousness. 

5 On the Israelite holy places see von Gall, Altisraclitische 
Kultstatten, 98. 

6 See Baudissin, Sem. Rel.-gesch, 2231 77. 

7 Movers, Phönizier, 1 665 & : Baudissin, fc. 148 S23 
Pietschmann, PAdnizier, 2157.3; WRS Red. Sem.) 165 f- 

8 On the holiness of ‘Abraham’s oak,’ see Jerome, OS® 114 16. 

9 Movers, Phönizier, 1 567-583; Scholz, Gétsendienst, 292-295; 
Baudissin, Zc. 184-230; WRS éc. 185 f., cp 1317. Additional 
literature in Baudissin, 184 n. 
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impiety. Thus, in Canaan, Yahwé superseded the 
multitude of local éa‘a/s at the old holy places of the 
land ; the prophets and Deuteronomy regard the result 
of this syncretism as pure heathenism (see below, § 9). 

Another class of holy places are the tombs of the 
ancestors of clans and tribes, whose spirits watch over 
and protect their descendants (see Jer. 31157). 


The burial-place of Ahraham, the cave of Machpelahat Hebron, 
which is still one of the holiest places of Islam; the tomb of 
Joseph at Shechem ; the tombs oF Rachel near Ephrath in Ben- 
jamin, of Deborah near Bethel, of Joshua at 
are familiar examples from the OT. 


That worship was offered at these tombs is not 
directly attested in the OT ; but it is on other grounds 
very probable.! 

Of the worship of animals among the Israelites in 
historical times we have no evidence; the totemistic 
survivals which have been discovered in 


imnath-heres, 


3. Animal institutions and cultus come down from 
and star 3 : : es 

z an earlier stage in the history of religion ; 
worship. 


and the images of Yahweée in the form of 
bulls in the Northern Kingdom, and the bronze serpent 
at Jerusalem, are not to be confounded with the worship 
of living animals (¢.g., the Apis and Mnevis bulls in 
Egypt), or of whole species of animals. 

An ancient and widespread theory regards the worship 
of the heavenly bodies as the beginning of idolatry ;? 
and the whole history of Semitic religion has often been 
constructed upon this assumption—Baal was originally 
the sun, Astarte the moon, etc. All the evidence 
which we possess, however, goes to show that in 
Palestine and Phoenicia, whilst the sun and the moon 
under their proper names were worshipped in various 
places, the identification of the old deities with the 
heavenly bodies, and the introduction of distinctively 
astronomical cults, fall comparatively late, and were 
accomplished under foreign influence. In Israel the 
invasion of these cults occurred in the seventh century, 
and there is no reason to think that it came materially 
earlier in Phoenicia (see NATURE WORSHIP). 

Thus far we have been considering objects and places 
which were sacred apart from any act of man, natural 

esn} Sanctuaries. There is an important dis- 
Aiaren tinction—not always observed—between 
‘this class and that in which human 
agency has a part in the constitution or consecration of 
the holy place or object ; we may call the latter artificial 
sanctuaries. Of these, probably the oldest, as it is 
certainly by far the most important, is the sacred stone 
(monolith or heap of stones. See MASSEBAH). 


The sacred fountain and the sacred tree were common but not 
universal adjuncts of the sanctuary ; in the times covered by 
our evidence they played a very subordinate part in the ritual 
(see below, § 10). On the other hand the sacred stone (#ass@0ah) 
or the rude altar of stones was found at every place of worship ; 
it was anointed with oil (Gen. 2518, cp Lev. 311); the blood of 
the victims was smeared upon it or poured out at its base; 
with it all those rites by which the worship comes immedi- 
ately into contact with the object of his worship are inseparably 
connected.3 The »rasséhah was set up, the altar built, for this 


purpose. 

The holiness of the stone is not derived from the dis- 
covery that a spirit already dwells init; it is holy because 
a deity has consented to enter into it, in it to be present 
in the midst of his worshippers, and receive their 
sacrifice ; it is the seat (50s) of the god. This stage or 
type of religion is frequently called * fetishism’ ;* but 
this much-abused name ministers only to misunder- 
standing and prejudice (WRS Rel. Sem.) 209 f.). 

A connecting link between this conception and those 
rocks, of strange shape or otherwise remarkable, which 
are natural sanctuaries may perhaps be found in the 


1 See Stade, GVJ.1450,7. On the hypothesis that a stage of 
hero-worship preceded the worship of Yahwé at the Canaanite 
sanctuaries, see Hin PLACES, § 7. 

2 References in Scholz, Gotsendienst, 53 J. ; cp Maimonides, 
‘Abidd Zani, 11. 

3 See WRS Rel. Sem. ?) 200 f. 
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worship of aerolites (Batri\ov = buma, béthél, Mor 
fuwuxor), or thunder-stones; but of this connection 
there is no direct evidence (see MASSEBAH). 

A particularly interesting question is suggested by the tradition 
that the ark which Moses made at Horeb contained stone tablets 
inscribed with ‘ten commandments’ (cp ARK, § 10; DECALOGUE). 
That the fundamental laws were thus put where they could not 
be seen is in the highest degree improbable ; on the other hand, 
the chest was certainly made to hold some sacred object, and 
nothing is more ely than that this object was a stone from 
the ‘mount of God,’ 1 by taking which with them the Israelites 
were assured of the presence and protection of Yahwé when 
they wandered away fon his holy mountain. 

Another ‘artificial sanctuary’ is the wooden pole or 
post (dskérik) which ordinarily stood at Palestinian 
holy places. It is a common opinion that this pole or 
mast was a surrogate for the living holy tree; but this 
is not certain (see ASHERAH, § 2). What the significance 
of the čskērāk was, or what rites were connected with it, 
we do not learn. 

Images of the gods belong to a comparatively ad- 
vanced stage in the history of religion ; they presuppose 
a definiteness of conception which is 
foreign to early religions, and a discrimi- 
nation of the character and attributes of different deities 
which is a product of history and reflection. From the 
ancients themselves we have many testimonies that the 
introduction of cultus-images was a recent thing. 

Thus Varro affirms that for more than 170 years from the 
founding of the city the Romans had no image of a god in 
human or animal form; Numa is said to have forbidden such 
representations ;2 the Persians had no temples or idols before 
Artaxerxes I.;3 in Greece also temples and images of the gods 
were unknown in ancient times ;4 the earliest temples of the 
Egyptians were without idols. Arab tradition, which is 
supported by philological evidence, declares that idols like that 
of Hobal at Mecca were of foreign origin.6 

Some of these testimonies have no historical value ; 
they represent a theory of antiquity which is generalised 
by Eusebius: ‘the oldest peoples had no _ idols.’? 
Archzeological evidence, however, confirms the fact that 
the iconic age was everywhere preceded by one in which 
the objects of worship were aniconic.® 

The development of the stone image of the deity 
out of the dpyds Al@os, and of the wooden idol (favor) 
out of the aniconic wooden posts, can be traced with 
some distinctness in Greece; it is natural to conceive 
that the same evolution took place in Palestine and 
Phoenicia ; but the proof cannot be given. Our texts 
do not enable us to connect the ése? (graven image) 
with the dskérahk (wooden post) in any way, and monu- 
mental evidence is lacking. What is certain is that 
the aniconic agalmata, especially the stone stelés, 
obelisks, pyramids, or cones, maintained themselves in 
the Phoenician cults down to late times, and were not 
superseded by stone temple idols. Images of the gods 
seem to have been first introduced as domestic idols: 
most of the images which have been found in Phcenicia 
and its colonies are of small size and inferior materials ; 
none have been discovered which can be certainly iden- 
tified as cultus-idols. (See IDOL, § 5.) 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
describe the worship of the Semites in general ; we must 

6. Cult confine ourselves to a brief mention of the 

> VULLUS. idolatrous ceremonies mentioned in the 
OT or the NT. 

Holy mountains, waters, and trees, as we have seen, 
were places of worship in Palestine; but we learn nothing 
from the OT about peculiar rites such, for example, as 


5. Images. 


1 Less probably an aerolite, as has often been surmised; cp 
Jevons, Jutrod. to Hist. of Rel. 164 f. 

2 Aug. Civ. Dei, 4313 Plut. Numa, 8; cp Plin. VA 3415. 

3 Dinon in Clem.Al. Protrept. 43 Sylib.; Hdt. 1 131; 
Strabo, 732. 

4 Lucian, De sacrif. 11. 

5 Lucian, Dea Syr. 3. 

6 We. Ar. Heid.) 13n. gon. 

7 Prep. Ev.193 cp Wisd. 13 

8 See Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 1, chaps. 12; Schoe- 
mann, Alterth. 2156 7%; esp. Overbeck, ‘ Das Cultusobject bei 
den Griechen in seinen ältesten Gestaltungen,’ Ber. d. sãchs. 
Geselisch. d. Wissensch, (64) 121 f 
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in Syria are connected with sacred fountains and lakes ; 
and it is only from the practice of other Semites in 
ancient and modern times that we may infer that 
offerings or mementoes (strips of cloth, and the like) 
were hung upon the sacred trees.! It is obvious that 
these cults were of inferior importance ; indeed, tree 
worship was probably under the kings just what it is 
now for both Christians and Moslems—a superstition, in 
the proper sense of the word—that is, a cult which has 
been left on one side by the development of religion. 
The nature of the places of worship and their ordinary 
furniture has been described elsewhere (see HIGH 
PLACE, and ALTAR). 

The rites of sacrifice are essentially the same through- 
out the Semitic world (see SACRIFICE). They connect 
themselves primarily with thesacred stone(see MASSEBAH, 
and above, §6). Distinctive ceremonies associated with 
the sacred post or pole are not mentioned in the OT; 
the numerous Assyrian reliefs and the seals which 
appear to represent the adoration of the sacred post are 
of uncertain interpretation (see ASHERAH). Sacrifices 
to the idols were offered by fire (Hos. 413 etc.) ; libations 
were poured out (Jer. 718 etc.); the fruits of the earth 
(tithes, first-fruits) were presented to them (Hos. 28[10] 
ls. 576 etc.) ; tables spread with food were set before 
them (Is. 6511 ; cp Bar. 6287., Bel and the Dragon, 3 7). 

The worshippers kissed the idols (Hos. 132 1 K. 1918 ; 
cp Cic. in Verrem443), or threw kisses with their 
hands (Job 3127, to the sun and moon) ;? stretched out 
their hands in prayer and adoration (Ps. 4420[21]); 
knelt before the idols or prostrated themselves to the 
earth ; when the deity was obdurate the priests leaped 
or danced about the altar,? calling loudly upon the nanie 
of their god, and gashed themselves with knives (1 K. 18 
26 28). 

a Mishna enumerates the acts of worship or homage by 
which the prohibition of idolatry is violated thus: He breaks 
the law who sacrifices or burns incense to an idol, offers a 
libation, prostrates himself before it, or acknowledges it to be his 
god; also he who embraces the idol, kisses it, sweeps or 
sprinkles water before it, washes it, anoints it, dresses it, or 
puts on its shoes (Sanhedrin, 76; cp Maimonides, Adoda 
Zara, 36). 

The idols were often carried in procession, either at 
fixed seasons, or upon some particular occasion (Is. 467 
Jer. 105); such processions are represented on Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments, and frequéntly referred to by 
Greek and Roman authors. 

Theidolatrous cults had their priests (for an opprobrious 
name of whom see CHEMARIM) and prophets (1 K. 18 
40) and oracles (2 K.1216). To the ministry of some 
of these religions belonged also the ‘consecrated men 
and women’ (mip, niviap, Dt. 2318/.); that is, religious 
prostitutes of both sexes (cp HARLOT). 

The offering of the body in honour of the deity prevailed 
widely in the North-Semitic religions; in some of them it is 
said— though not on the best authority—to have been obli- 
gatory on every woman once in her life;4 in others—perhaps 
in all—a special class of temple-barlots was maintained. Com- 
merce with them was a religious act, accompanied by sacri- 
fice (Hos.413); the hire was sacred and was brought into the 
treasury of the god (Dt.2318[19]). The laws forbidding men 
and women to wear the garments of the opposite sex (Dt. 225) 
are aimed at cults of this kind. 

Certain peculiar rites and customs are known to us 
from passing allusions in the OT; the priests of Dagon 
would not set foot on the sacred threshold (1S 55; cp 
Zeph. 19); the altars to the host of heaven were erected 
on the roofs of the houses (Jer. 1913 Zeph. 15 etc.); cakes 
of a peculiar form were offered to the Queen of Heaven 
(Jer. 718); the sun-god had a chariot and horses stabled 
in the temple in Jerusalem (2 K. 2311); the worshippers 
of the sun stood with their faces to the east (Ezek. 816); 


1 Cp Gen. 354, jewels buried at the foot ofa sacred tree. See 
also Dress, § 8. 

2 Cp Scholz, 55. 

8 On the dances of the priests in Syrian cults see Herodian, v. 
815 and passim; Lucian, Dea Syr. 50. 

4 Hdt. 11993 Strabo, 745 ; Baruch, 642/7; Lucian, Dea Syria, 
6, etc. Cp HARLOT. 
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children were sacrificed to the divine king at the Topheth 
in the Valley of Hinnom (Jer. 731 etc.; see MOLOCH) ; 
the women of Jerusalem made a mourning for the death 
of Tammuz (Ezek. 814); the gardens of Adonis are 
referred to by Isaiah (1710 f.); lectisternia to Gad and 
Meni by a post-exilic writer (Is.6511). An examination 
of the seemingly irrational prohibitions in the legislation, 
in the light of comparative ethnology, yields considerable 
information about the older cults and superstitions which 
were put under the ban by the religion of Yahweé; but 
into this field it is impossible to enter here. 

The Israelites when they invaded Canaan brought 
with them the common ideas of the nomadic Semites ; 
7. Histo they had their holy mountain (Horeb), 

Í TY- holy wells (Beer-sheba), and fountains 
(Kadesh); the standing stone or stone-heap (altar) 
represented the deity in sacrifice; domestic idols 
were probably not unknown (see TERAPHIN). 
They found in Canaan a people of kindred race, 
possessed of an agricultural civilisation which the 
newcomers adopted. The Canaanite high places 
became Israelite sanctuaries (see HIGH PLACE), and 
the massébdhs and dshérihs beside the fire-altars and 
beneath the holy trees were taken over with them ; if 
new sanctuaries were founded, they were furnished with 
a similar apparatus. The prophets and prophetic 
historians regard the idols also as adopted from the 
Canaanites ; and, speaking generally, this is doubtless 
true. The Baals and Astartes, the gods of the land, 
were worshipped by the side of Yahwé. The founding 
of the national kingdom gave rise to international 
relations and led to the introduction of foreign religions 
(Phoenician, Moabite, Ammonite, 1K.11), which were 
externally much like that of Israel. The worship of the 
Tyrian Baal in the reign of Ahab, however, provoked a 
reaction which overthrew the dynasty of Omri. The 
larger political horizon in the eighth and seventh 
centuries, and especially the long-continued friendly 
relations of Judah with Assyria, opened the way for 
the introduction of many foreign cults, among which 
the worship of the Host or HEAVEN, the QUEEN 
OF HEAVEN, the MOLOCH-worship, and the rites of 
mourning for TAMMUZzarethe most important; 2K.284 
shows us the state of things in Jerusalem and its suburbs 
in 621. 

The reforms of Josiah made no permanent change, 
as is evident from the prophecies of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel; the latter gives us glimpses of the strange 
rites which were introduced or revived in the last years 
of the city (Ezek.8). In the Persian period the 
strongest foreign influence was Aramzean ; this is seen 
not only in the gradual displacement of Hebrew by the 
Aramaic vernacular, but also by the allusions to Syrian 
cults such as those of GAD and MEN! (Is. 6511; see 
FORTUNE). Under the successors of Alexander, the 
Jews in Palestine as well as in Egypt and Syria were 
brought under the spell of Hellenic civilisation, and the 
liberal party, especially strong among the priestly 
aristocracy, showed no prejudice against the Greek 
religions,) until the violent measures of Antiochus 
Epiphanes provoked an equally violent reaction. 

‘Molten gods’ (massékahs), which were doubtless 
regarded as distinctively Canaanite, are prohibited in 
the oldest laws (Ex. 3417). | Jeroboam's 
‘calves’ were of this kind, and we may 
well believe that they were condemned in 
his own time by men who looked with jealous eyes upon 
the assimilation of the religion of Yahwé to that of 
the baals of Canaan (on the untrustworthy record 
1K.18, see JEROBOAM, 1 [end]). The Deuteronomic 
historians are in error, not in assuming that there was 
opposition from the first to the Canaanitizing of Israel, 
but in ascribing this opposition to higher religious 


1 See Scholz, 419 f. 
2 On the attitude to foreign gods in general, see Baudissin, 
Sem. Rel.-gesch. lag ff 


8. Religious 
leaders.? 
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ideas like their own. The prophets of the eighth 
century, particularly Hosea and Isaiah, zealously declaim 
against the images, of which the land was full (Is. 28); 
under the influence of Isaiah, Hezekiah probably made 
an effort to root out the idols (2K.184). The older 
aniconic representatives of the deity, the masséahs, were 
not yet assailed—the command to destroy the Canaanite 
sacred stones has a different motive. In the succeeding 
period these also fall under the condemnation of 
idolatry: no such symbol shall stand by the altar of 
Yahwé (Dt. 1621 f. 123 f. Lev. 261 etc.); no image of 
any kind is to be tolerated (Ex. 204= Dt. 58 etc.). In 
Dt. 415-19 (sixth century) a reason is annexed to this 
prohibition: at Horeb, where Yahwé revealed himself to 
Israel, they saw no visible form in which they might 
image him. Violation of these laws incurs the severest 
penalties,—for the individual, capital punishment (Dt. 
172 J); for a city, the ban (Dt. 13); for the people as 
a whole, national ruin (2910 #% etc.). With the prophets 
eae of the seventh century begins the 
oe contemptuous identification of the gods 
* of the heathen with their idols, and 
in the sixth the trenchant satire upon the folly 
of making gods of gold and silver, of wood and stone, 
which runson through the later Psalms, Wisdom, Baruch, 
the Jewish Sibyllines, etc. (see IDOL, § 5 end), to be 
taken up again by Christian apologists. The attack of 
Antiochus Epiphanes upon their religion made offering 
sacrifice to idols the very act of apostasy ; faithful Jews 
submitted to martyrdom rather than obey the king's 
command ; the Maccabzean revolt was a rising against 
the attempt to forceidolatry upon them. With the 
memories of bitter persecution, of heroic struggle and 
glorious victory, there was instilled into the breast of 
every true Jew an inexpugnable hatred of idols at which 
the ancient world wondered. Their Roman masters 
were more than once surprised by the outbreaks of this 
to them incomprehensible fanaticism.  Pilate’s first 
collision with the Jews was occasioned by his bringing 
the military ensigns (see ENSIGNS) from Cæsarea to 
Jerusalem (Jos. Azz. xviii. 31); the order of Caligula 
that his statue should be set up in the temple would 
have precipitated the Jewish revolt had not the good 
sense of Petronius interposed delays, and the death of 
the Emperor put an end tothe plan (Axzé. xviii. 8, BJ 
ii. 10); the desperate war under Adrian was provoked 
by the setting up of a temple and image of Jupiter on 
the site of the ruined temple (Dio Cassius, 6912; cp 
Jerome on Is, 29). 

It is instructive to compare this history with that of 
the Greek religion. Some of the greatest of Greek 
philosophers had protested against 
idolatry almost as strongly as the 
prophets of Israel, Heraclitus, Xeno- 
phanes, Empedocles had satirised the folly of praying to 
images ; Zeno declared that neither temples nor idols 
befitted the gods.1 Their words, however, made no 
impression upon the popular religion ; and later philoso- 
phers had no difficulty in discovering good reasons for 
the use of images.? In Israel, on the contrary, a whole 
people had been trained to the worship of God without 
visible embodiment or symbol. 

On Idolatry in general the older works of G. J. Voss, and A. 
van Dale may still be consulted; from a modern standpoint, 

Tylor, Early History of Mankind, chap. 6; 
11. Bibliography. Prim. Cult.{3) 2 168 7. ; Lippert Cultur- 
esch. 2 438 7. 3 further, J. Selden, de Dis 
Syris, with the Additamenta of A. Beyer, 1672; P. Scholz, 
Gétzendienst u, Zauberwesen bet den alten Hebriern u. den 


benachbarten Völkern 77); Baudissin, Studien zur sem. Rel- 
gesch. 1 C76); 2 (78); WRS Rel. Sem.(?) (94). G. E.W. 


IDUEL (;AoyHAoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 843 EV, mg. 
ARIEL, 1. 

IDUMEA (DIIN; RV ‘Edom’: Is. 345 f Ezek. 

1 See Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre, 2114 f. 


2 Plotinus, Ennead. iv. 811; Porphyry in Euseb. Prep. Ev. 37; 
cp Dio Chrysost. Or. 12 405 Reiske; Maxim. Tyr. Diss. 8. 
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IEDDIAS 


3515 365), Idumea (1\Aoymaia: Mk. 38), Idumeans, 
RV Idumeans (;Aoymaiol [A], 2 Macc. 1016). See 
EDOM. 


IEDDIAS (1càà1ac [A]), 1 Esd. 926 RV = Ezra 1025, 
JEZIAH. 


IEZER, IEZERITE (TIYN, “WPN), Nu. 2630} RV. 
See ABIEZER. 


IEZIAS (iezeiac [B]), 1 Esd. 926 RV™e-=Ezra 
1025, JEZIAH. 


IGAL (Own, ' he [God] ransoms,’ § 53). 


1. Issacharite ‘spy’: Nu.137 P (tàaaà [B], tyaà [AF], yav 
[L]. See Josern i. § rn. 

2. b. Nathan of Zobah, one of David’s heroes (2 S. 23 36t : yaaA 
[BA], wwnA [L]. Cp JOEL, 3; NATHAN, 3; MIBHAR. 

3. AV Igeal, a descendant of Zerubbabel (x Ch.322: twnà 
[BA], reyaaà [L]). 

IGDALIAH (11933, /2cEDELIA [Vg.], probably a 
mere error for GEDALIAH [g.v.], cp yodoAcov [BAQ, om. x], vbn 
[Pesh.] § 37), father of HANAN, 7 (Jer. 354). 

IGNORANCE. If true religion is ‘wisdom’ or 
‘ knowledge,’ false religion must be ‘folly 'or ‘igaorance’ 
(cp Wisd. 14 22), and in the Bible ‘religion’ includes 
practice as well as theory. This antithesis is constantly 
present to the minds of the biblical writers, though they 
may not always develop the antithesis in the same way. 
Legislation drew a broad distinction between intentional 
sins (mp3 13, ‘ with a high hand ') and sins committed 
‘by error’ (agzi; RV ‘unwittingly ’). The modern 
Christian standard must of course not be applied too 
rigorously to the details of the law, and the extreme 
anxiety (cp Ps. 1913) produced by the ease with which 
‘sins of ignorance’ could be committed appears to us 
not to be a feature of an ideal character. However, 
the principle of discrimination recognised by the legis- 
lators is still acknowledged in Christendom, and self- 
distrust, if coupled with trust in the ‘ higher self’—the 
indwelling Spirit—is an undeniably Christian quality 
(2 Cor. 129). 

Another variety of ignorance shows itself in doubts 
of the divine justice ; ‘so foolish was I and ignorant’ 
(Ps. 73 22 926[7]). There are mysteries which, if handled 
at all, should be handled wisely ; and who can keep off 
the mystery referred to by the Psalmist? On the other 
hand, a mystery such as the cause of Israel’s blindness 
(Rom. 1125) is one which does not touch the ordinary 
Christian so closely that he must either solve the 
problem or suffer spiritual shipwreck. 

The spiritual ignorance of the heathen and of 
unbelieving Jews is a point which is variously treated 
by the OT writers. Sometimes it is assumed that the 
heathen deliberately neglect the elementary divine laws 
(Is.245 Ps. 917[18]?, cp Ps.2227[28]); sometimes it 
is stated or implied that God allows each nation to 
follow its own course in religion; the course may be a 
foolish one, but it is at least natural and uncondemned 
(Jer. 21x Mic. 45). Even in the NT we find a certain 
variety of view. In Rom. 120-23 idolatry is repre- 
sented as a deliberate silencing of the conscience, 
which leads to the manifestation of the wrath of God 
(v.38). In Acts 17 30, however, the Paul of the Acts of 
the Apostles excuses the error of Jews and heathen in 
the times before Christ as ‘ignorance’ (a&yvowa) which 
God has ‘winked at’ (seprddv ; D*, rapeðwv)—a phrase 
which reminds some of us of the term ‘ignorance’ 
applied in Arabic to pre-Mohammedan paganism. If, 
with Denney (Hastings, DB 24490), weattemptto combine 
these two passages, we arrive at the difficult view that 
God can ‘ wink at’ or excuse something which is ‘in the 
last resort due to an immoral suppression, and even 
extinction, of divine light.’ If, on the other hand, we 
recognise that the speeches in the Acts of the Apostles 
are literary compositions, we shall at once see how well 
these speeches are adapted to effect their assumed 
purpose. See, for instance, Acts 317, 1827, and, to 
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illustrate Urepiddv, 14 16, ' who in time past suffered all 
the nations to walk in their own ways.’ It is true that 
Paul himself speaks of ‘the passing over (Thv rdpeoww) 
of the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God’ 
(Rom. 825, RV); but the sins of the past (mpoyeyovóra 
apapriuara) are the whole mass of human sins, with 
no special reference to heathenism. Since only in the 
sacrificial death of Christ could the righteousness of 
God be satisfied, it was theoretically necessary to 
maintain that God had shown forbearance to the sins 
of the pre-Christian period, to those of a Moses or an 
Ezra not less than to those of an idolater. : 

That åyvóņua and åuapría are practically synonymous will 
appear from Judith 520 and from the parallelism in 1 Esd.875 
[72] Ecclus, 232; see also Heb. 9 7 (cp 53). 

The beautiful application of the legal phrases ayvénua and 
dyvoeiy in the Epistle to the Hebrews should be noticed. The 
ideal High Priest is one who can ‘bear gently with the ignorant 
and erring (rots dyvoodct Kat mAavwpévots), for that he also is 
compassed with te (Heb. 52 RV); Jesus can do this, 
without ever having yielded to sin (Heb. 415). Nor does the 
author ignore the terrible possibility of ‘sinning willingly’ 
feta lost ie., ‘with a high hand,’ after having been once 
‘enlightened’ (Heb. 10 26, cp 6 4-6). Cp Is. 22 14, 1 John 5 16. 

TK: C 

IIM (DY, z.e., ‘heaps’). 

x. A city of Judah on the Edomite border (Josh. 152ọ9ł : 
Baxwx [B], aven [AL]). Robinson’s Bet “Awa (31° 30’ N. 34° 
56’ E.) seems too far N. Possibly a corrupt anticipation of the 
following oxy. 

2, See IjE-ABARIM. 

IJE-ABARIM (RV Ive-ABARIM: DZYJ “Y—i.e., 
‘heaps of the Abarim’: Nu. 2111 xaAyae ex tov mepay [B], 
axedyat tw mepay [AF vid.], ayıdetu xarery t wépav [L]; 33 44 
ya év T mepalyv] [BAF], yeer év TO meépav [L]), otherwise lim or 

yim (Nu. 33 45 yar [BAF] yee: [L}. See ABARIM, and WANDER- 
1NG, WILDERNESS OF, § 11. 

IJON, or rather ‘Iyy6n (ÈY; ain [BL], nain [A; 
the first v is a dittograph], in K.; 1w [B], awn [AL] 
in Ch.), is mentioned with Dan and Abel-beth-maacah 
(or Abel-maim) in 1 K. 1520 (|| 2Ch. 164) as conquered 
by Benhadad in the reign of Baasha, and again in 2K. 
1529 with Abel-beth-maacah, Kedesh, etc., as ' carried 
captive’ by Tiglath-pileser in the reign of Pekah ; prob- 
ably also in 2S. 246 (see DAN-JAAN). The place and 
name are apparently as old as Thotmes III. (‘a-y-xg, 
WMM As. u. Eur. 393, cp 159). No wonder, there- 
fore, that the name should still survive in that of the 
Merj' Ayan (the Campus Mergium of William of Tyre), 
a rich plain, oval in shape, at the foot of the mountains 
of Naphtali, near the bend of the river Litany. The 
Talmud speaks of ‘the pass (xnapi3) of Ijon’ (Neub. 
Géogr. 18), which favours the identification of Ijon with 
Tell Dibbin, a large mound in a commanding position 
near the northern end of the Aferj ‘Ayan. See Rob. 
BR 3375; Guérin, Gal. 2 208 7. 


IKKESH (WD, ‘crooked,’ § 66; exkHc [BA], 
-xış [L]), a Tekoite, father of Ira, 2 S. 2326 («oxa [B], exxas 
{A]), 1 Ch. 1128 (ex ms [BN}) 27 9. 


ILAI (ÙY), 1 Ch. llagt=2 S. 2828+ ZALMON, 2. 


ILIADUN (i\iadoyn [A], e1rAradoyn [B]), 1: Esd. 
558 RV, AV MADIABUN (g.v). 


ILLYRICUM (;AAypikon [Ti. WH]). The 'in- 
hospitable district between Istria and Epirus, which, 
with its wild series of mountain-caldrons broken neither 
by river-valleys nor by coast-plains and arranged like 
scales one above another, and with its chain of rocky 
islands stretching along the coast, separates rather than 
connects Italy and Greece’ (Momms. Hist. of Rome, 
3172, ET; cp Strabo, 317).} 

Illyricum in its widest sense denoted the entire region S. of 
the Danube from Rhzetia (or at least Noricum) to Mæsia. As 
first known to the Romans it was the region between the river 
Drilo and Epirus (//lyris Greca). Illyris Barbara extended 
northwards towards the head of the Adriatic; part of it was 
distinguished by the name Dalmatia. In rr A.D. the district 


1 For the Illyrian stock see Mommsen, Prov. of Rom. 
Emf.1199, and Hirt inthe Festschrift für H. Kiepert C98), 
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was divided into Lower Illyricum (Pannonia) and Upper 
Illyricum (Dalmatia) [but see Ptol. 216]. The name Illyricum 
applied in this narrower sense to the region between the Arsia 
(Arsa) and the Drilo was praduly displaced by the name 
Dalmatia, which, from the time of the Flavian emperors, was 
the regular term. 

The mention of Illyricum in the NT is confined to 
Rom. 1519, where Paul affirms that he has ‘ fully 
preached the gospel’ ‘round about unto Illyricum’ 
(kúry wéxpt Tod "IAAvptKod). Two questions are raised 
by the passage—viz. the exact meaning of (1) Illyricum, 
(2) ‘unto’ (uéxp). Illyricum may here be understood 
of the southern part attached to Macedonia, which con- 
tained the important commercial cities of Epidamnus 
(in Roman times Dyrrhacium=modern Durazzo) and 
Apollonia—the two termini of the Via Egnatia, which 
runs a distance of 500 m., from the Hebrus to the 
Adriatic. The great landing-place on the Macedonian 
side was Dyrrhacium (cp Catull. 8615: ‘ Adriæ tabernam,’ 
Strabo, 283, 329). The apostle might easily have under- 
taken the transcontinental journey from Thessalonica or 
Beroea during 57 A.D.! (see CHRONOLOGY, § 71). 

On the view that Paul always uses geographical terms 
in their Roman sense (Zahn, Æin/eit. 1124), Illyricum 
must be taken to denote the Roman Province N. of 
the Drilo. In favour of this interpretation are the facts 
(1) that Paul is writing to a Roman church, in which 
his words would naturally be taken in their Roman 
sense ; and (2) that he uses not the Greek form ’I\Xupis 
(‘TAAvpia), but the adjectival form ’I\Aupixdy (= Lat. 
Llyricum),. 

Applying the same reasoning to the use of the term Dalmatia 
(2 Tim. 410), we shall be compelled to take that also as denoting 
the Roman Province, and hence to trace in the NT writings the 
change in Roman usage with regard to the name of the Province 
which has been above explained. All the more striking appears 
the variation when it is remembered that it is in writing toa 
Greek that the word Dalmatia is used in preference to the (to 
a Greek) more familiar form Illyria [see DALMATIA]. 

The decision of the question whether by Illyricum 
Paul meant Jélyris Greca or the Roman Province 
Ilyricum (Dalmatia) really lies in the answer given to 
the further question—whether ‘unto’ (uéxpt) is used in 
an inclusive or exclusive sense. 

Méxpt, perhaps, need not involve the inclusion of the 
word with which it is combined, hence an actual cross- 
ing of the frontier of Illyricum from Macedonia is not 
to be proved. 

An unprejudiced reader, however, would here un- 
doubtedly understand Illyricum to lie w7thiz the circum- 
ference of the ever-widening circle of missionary enter- 
prise pictured by the phrase dárò ’Iepovcadtp kal cvKrA@ 
péxpe tod ‘TAAupixod. For in fact, if Berea, the most 
westerly recorded city (Acts 1710), is taken to have been 
the most westerly point actually reached in this region 
by Paul, he was still nearly roo miles east of the Illyrian 
frontier—and therefore the employment of Illyricum to 
mark the extreme limit of preaching can with difficulty 
be justified. We hold, then, that Paul's words imply 
actual work in Illyricum—z.e., probably in ///yris Greca 
—(cp his apparent familiarity with Nicopolis, Tit. 312) ; 
but a visit to, e.g. , Salona (Colonia Martia Julia Salona), 
the capital of the Roman Province Illyricum (Dalmatia) 
may also have found a place in the itinerary of which 
we get this solitary glimpse. 


That the phrase ‘unto Illyricum’ might have been legitimately 
used ‘even if his [Paul's] apostolic labours were entirely to the 
eastward of the mountains (sc. Mt. Scardus), in the country 
watered by the Strymon and the Axius’ (Conybeare and Howson, 
2 156), cannot be maintained by reference to the vague use of the 
word Illyricum to designate the region S. of the Danube (e.g., 
Tac. Hist. 1276 285, where Illyricum = Pannonia Moesia and 
Dalmatia; zd. Ana. 146244, where it = Pannonia Rheetia 
Noricum). 

See Poinsignon, Quid precipue apud Romanos adusque 
Diocletiani tempora Illyricum fuerit (46), Zippel, d. röm. 
Herrschaft in Illyrien bis auf Augustus (77) and Bahr, D. 
Ursprung d. röm. Provinz Illyrien (76). W. J. W. 


1 Cp Acts 202. For other views see Zahn, Zin/. 1294, 
M‘Giffert, Apost. Age 254. 
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IMMANUEL 
IMAGE, see IDOL, § 1. 


IMALCUE (AV SIMALCUE, CINMAAKOYH[A], tMaA- 
KOYE [NV], EMALCHU-EL [Vg.], TON MA&AXON [Jos. 
Ant, xiii. 51], asso [Pesh.], aazcuus (Vg. cod. 
Sangerm. ]), an Arabian prince who had charge of the 
young ANTIOCHUS [9.v., 4] (x Macc. 1139). 

The name is clearly equivalent to 136m, a name found in Palm. 
and closely allied to the common Nab. name 7595p. According 
to Diodorus (who gives the name as Jamblichus),! the prince 
reigned near Chalkis (Müller, Fragm. hist. grec. 217, n. 21); 
see Schür. G/V 1184, n. 24, and the authorities quoted there. He 
was perhaps related to ZaBDIEL, or the son and successor of 


Diocles in whose hands Balas placed Antiochus (Diod. Fr. 
xxxii. 101). 


IMLAH (n99, ‘he is full,’ § 54; cp Palm. name 
xb», Vog. Syr. Centr. 85; 1 K. 228) or Imla (Ndi ; 
2 Ch. 187), father of Micaiah the prophet (in K. 


iemiac [B; in v. 9 ~a], emaa [A], amaA [L]; in 
ane [B; in v. 18 -aa], ema [A], NamaAt 


IMMANUEL, a symbolic name, meaning ‘ With us 
(is) God' (cp Judg. 612 16), found twice in EV, viz. 
(a) in Is. 714, and (8) in Is. 88. 

In (a) there is no doubt that the expression is to be viewed asa 
oe name, whether with Baer we adopt bgay, or with Ginsb. 

X 1329 as the Mass. reading. All the versions are here agreed 


(G, Mt. 123, expavoundA [BXAQT]). In(8), however, whereas Vg, 
Pesh. recognise ‘Immanuel’ and MT, which gives bx WEY, 
does not exclude this view, @NBAQT renders ped” Hav ó eds, 
z.e., ‘God is with us’—an affirmation of the favourableness of God 


to the people of Judah, and Tg. closes the verse with the words, 
‘thy land, O Israel.’ 


The historical occasion on which the prophecy of 
Immanuel was given is described elsewhere (see ISAIAH i., 
' § 3). We have now simply to record 
ean the answers which have most recently 
“been given to the question, Who is meant 

by npoya (‘the ‘a/maéh’—lit. the maiden or young 


woman),” and by Immanuel ? 

(a) Lagarde, M'Curdy, and, with some hesitation, 
Porter, identify the ‘almah with the wife of Ahaz, or 
(at least) with some one of the inferior members (cp 
Cant. 68) of the royal harem. In this case, it is natural 
to take the further step of identifying Immanuel with 
Hezekiah. 

As M‘Curdy points out, the chronological objection. still 


urged by some scholars rests upon disputable grounds. Those 
who go thus far may also wish to modify the vocalization 


of one Heb, word (reading nXp}),3 so that the formal naming 
of the child will be entrusted to the father. 

(2) Hitzig and Reuss identify Immanuel with Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz, the child whom ' the prophetess’ bore 
to Isaiah soon after his meeting with Ahaz (Is. 83). 

Riehm and H. Schultz, however, suppose that an elder 
brother of this child may be meant, and the former accounts for 
the phrase ‘ the maiden’ by conjecturing that Isaiah had recently 
become a widower and had married again. 


(c) Weir, Hofmann, and Orelli explain the phrase 


‘the maiden ’ allegorically. 


The people of Israel is often described as the bride of Yahwé 
(¢.g., Is. 545 Ezek. 16 Hos. 2), and Mic. 53 [2] (cp 410) may be 
plausibly understood as interpreting ‘the maiden’ in Is, 714 of 


1 Schiirer refers to the Lat. ‘ Jamlicus’ in the Corp. Inscrip, 
Rhenan., ed. Brambach, no. 1233. 


2 On the sense of npdy see BDB, s.v., and cp Che. Proph. 


Is.) 21394: WRS Proph. 424. The prophet chooses the 
most comprehensive word he can find (cp Pr. 3019), so as to 
include all classes of women ; the article is Best viewed as generic 
(see ¢ below). On most of the theories which will be mentioned 
(a, ó, c, d), the term constitutes a real and perhaps an insuperable 
difficulty. At any rate ‘the maiden’ need not be explained of 
any single well-known individual. The phrase may be Hebraistic 
for ‘one who is a maiden’ (z.¢., a young woman of marriageable 
age) ; cp 1 S. 1734, ‘there came the lion’ (so literally; EV 
a lion’). 

3 This pointing is supported by @ (except Q* cadegere, and 
T xoAcc[ovar]v), Aq., Theod., Symm. In Mt. 123 the more 
general xaAdgovarr is substituted for xaàégers, which might be 
paraphrased ‘men shall call.’ 
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the faithful Israelitish community. According to Hofmana, the 
child Immanuel means the regenerate people of Israel; Weir, 
however, thinks that child-birth is simply an allegory of deliver- 
ance from danger, though, inconsistently, he admits a secondary 
reference of the passage to the Messiah.! 

(d) Ewald and many other critics take the ‘maiden’ 
to be the mother of the Messiah, and it has been 
regarded as Isaiah’s chief distinction that he had thus 
early an intuition of this grand eschatological figure. 

The vagueness of the title ‘the maiden’ may be intentional; 
we are meant to fix our attention on the personality of the child, 
whose speedy advent and strange experience will be the 
divinely appointed ‘sign’ of the truth of Israel's prophecy. 
This view was formerly that of the present writer, and is still 
maintained by Guthe, G. A. Smith, and Skinner. If it be 
correct, Is. 714 is the only prophecy of the Messiah addressed 
by Isaiah (whose authorship of 96[5]_/ 111-9 is here assumed) 
to any but his attached disciples, and there Isaiah kept silence 
as to the Davidic origin of the mysterious child. 


(e) Roorda ('40), Kuenen, W. R. Smith, Smend, 
Duhm, Cheyne, Marti take a different, and, at first sight, 
a startling view, which, however, is in perfect accordance 
with Hebrew grammar. ‘It does not appear that he 
[Isaiah] pointed his hearers to any individual. He says, 
only, that a young woman, who shall become a mother 
within a year, may name her child ‘‘God with us.” 
For before the babe begins to develop into intelligent 
childhood, the lands of Pekah and Rezin shall be laid 
waste'(WRS Proph.() 272). Those who take this view 
will most naturally regard bg apy in 88 (as well as in 


v. 10) as a Statement that ‘God is with Judah,’ not as 
a proper name (‘thy land, O Immanuel’), and will, by 
a very slight rearrangement of the Hebrew letters, read 
‘... of the land. For with us is God.’ Various 
considerations, critical and exegetical, almost irresist- 
ibly urge this theory upon us (see Duhm, Zs., and cp 
Che. SBOT, and /xtr. Is. 32-37). 

(J) F. C. Porter (JBL 1426 ['95]) suggests that 
Immanuel ‘expresses not the prophet’s faith, but the 
false faith, the ungrounded confidence of the king 
and the people.’ 

‘“YVahwé is with us” was a popular expression of religious 
faith (Am.514); Amos denies it of Israel as a nation.’ So 
Hosea and Micah, the one by the names of his children, the 
other by express contradiction, oppose this superstition. 
Jeremiah too denies it in its more recent form (Jer. 88). 
Immanuel, then, would be ‘a name which a Jewish woman 
soon to give birth might naturally give to her son, but which 
the experiences of such a son even in his earliest infancy would 
contradict.’ The sign consists ‘not in the name nor in the 
lot of the hoy, but in the relation of the two, in the contradiction 
of the name by the lot.’ Thus the name forms a climax to the 
announcement of judginent in Is. 88. 

That the historical meaning of Is. 714 should be for- 
gotten in the post-exilic period was only natural. It 
then became essential to fill the old prophecy with a new 
meaning—for the ‘scriptures’ (men thought) should 
throb with life from end to end, if they were indeed 
divine. This was done by giving the passage a 
reference to the gradually developing doctrine of the 
‘last things.’ 

We find the first certain trace of this in Mic. 5 3,2 which is not 
from the pen of Micah, and is rooted, not in contemporary 
history, but in the deductive theology or rather eschatology of 
post-exilic times (see Gesch. d. isr. Rel. 255, Kaiser- Marti). 
Jewish Christians interpreted the passage on the same principles. 
Just as they explained Is. 91[8 23] of the residence of Jesus at 
Capernaum, and Hos.111 of the flight into Egypt, so they 
interpreted Is. 7 14 of the virgin birth of Jesus. 

Several interesting points must necessarily be passed 
over here. (1) The controversial use of Is. 714 belongs 
2. Other specially to the history of the OT in the 

ae Christian Church (cp Diestel’s useful work, 

p ` '69). (2) The LXX rendering of np>ya also 


requires attention. 
J. P. Peters has suggested that the true reading in Is. 714 
may be abangan. If so, a view of the meaning of ‘Immanuel’ 


which a recent commentator describes as ‘purely fanciful’ 
(mentioned above as c) becomes almost forced upon us. Most 


1 Che. Proph. Is.8) 1 48. 
_ 2 If Is. 96[5] be post-exilic, it may also be mentioned here as 
implying (probably) that Immanuel is the Messiah. 
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scholars, however, will doubt this bold conjecture, and think 
that 9 mapĝévos in G is a trace of the belief that the Messiah was 
to be born of a virgin. Badham (Acad. 8th June, ’g5) has 
adduced much evidence to show that such a belief was current 
among Palestinian and Alexandrian Jews. Aq., Sym., Theod. 
have 7 vedves. 

(3) The relation of the Immanuel prophecy to Is. 
92-7 [1-6] and to Ps. 46 is critically important. See the 
special introductions. (4) The meaning of ‘signs’ in 
Hebrew prophecy deserves special study. We can here 
only quote a Mohammedan illustration of ordinary non- 
miraculous signs such as that given to Ahaz by Isaiah. 
It was a common belief among early Moslems that the 
coming of the prophet had been announced by various 
‘signs’ to the world at large. One of the non- 
miraculous ‘signs’ is thus described by Ibn Hisham, 
A Jew was speaking of resurrection and judgment to 
heathen Arabs, who demanded a sign of the truth of 
his statements. ‘A prophet,’ he answered, ’' sent from 
yonder country’ (Mecca). ‘But when,’ they asked, 
‘do you think he will come?’ Then he looked at me, 
and said, ‘If this boy reaches the full term of life, he 
will see him.’ Here, as Bevan remarks,! it is not 
merely the doctrine of a future state which receives a 
sign. The sign that there is a future state consists in 
the coming of the prophet, and the sign that the 
prophet is really coming consists in the fact that the 
boy who is singled out will live to see him. The 
applicability of this illustration to Is.714 is obvious. 
Whether Immanuel is an individual, or a whole genera- 
tion of children, makes no difference. Cp also Ex. 312, 
which is strikingly parallel to Is. 714, and equally requires 
illustration. 

See Giesebrecht, ‘Die Immanuelweissagung,’ SZ. X7., 1888, 
pp. 217-246; Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jesaia, 40 f. (85); 
Smend, AT Rel.-gesch. 214.3 M‘Curdy, Hist. Proph. Mon. 
1417-420; Porter (JBL, as above); Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of 
the Prophets, 185-189; and the commentaries. Cp also 
GosPELs, § 21, MESSIAH, Nativity. T- K. C: 


IMMER (V23; emmup [AL]), a place mentioned 
with CHERUB and ADDAN in Ezra259 (emup [B])= 
Neh. 7 61 (temHp [BNA!], em. [A*¥i4-])=1 Esd. 536 
where the name is AALAR, RV ALLAR (aAAap [B]. 
adap [A]). Sce CHERUB, 2. 


IMMER (12N, § 68, ‘sheep’ (?), or cp AMARIAH; 


EMMHP [BNAQL ]). 

1. The father (?) of the priest PasHuur (Jer. 201, pre-exilic). 
The (post-exilic) genealogy of Immer is given in 1 Ch. 9 12 (ej 
(B) = Neh. 11 z3 (BNA om. expnp N¢.a mg. inf.); the same family- 
name occurs in 1Ch. 2414. There is frequent reference to the 
post-exilic family of B'ne Immer (Ezra 2 37; 1020 appnp [X*]; 
in Neh. 740 om. B, yexnp [N]; cp Neb.329 (Zadok). In 
1 Esd.921 the name appears as EMMER (eunp [B]), and 76. 
524 as MERUTH, RV EMMERUTH (epunpov [B]), eupanpové [A]). 

2. See AMON, 2. 

IMMORTALITY. There, is no equivalent in 
Hebrew: in Prov. 1228 mobs cannot grammatically 
mean ‘no death’ (EV) or ‘immortality’ (Ew.), nor is 
immortality within the wise man’s circle of ideas. 
See ESCIIATOLOGY, § 15 Z 

1. aBavacta; tmmortalitas: 1Cor.1553 f. ı Tim.616. Also 
Wisd. 34 (‘hope full of immortality’), 41 (‘in the memory of 
virtue is immortality’) 81317 (‘in the kinship of wisdom is 
immortality’), 153 (‘to know God is the root of immortality '). 
Cp also 4 Macc. 145 16 13, aQavaros occurs in Wisd.115 
(‘righteousness is immortal’), Ecclus. 1730 (‘son of man not 
immortal’) Cp Ecclus. 519 [A], 4 Macc. 73 [N] 146 1823 
[AaRC? y], 

2. apOapoia, incorruptio: Rom.27 1 Cor. 15425053 Eph. 
624 2Tim.110; in RV always ‘incorruption’ (in Eph. ‘un- 
corruptness ). gies tos is rendered ‘immortal’ in 1 Tim. 117 
AV. Elsewhere vba ‘incorruptible.’ a¢@apota occurs also 
in Wisd. 223 (man created for incorruption), 619 (incorruption 
hrings near to God). Cp 4 Macc. 9221712. ad@apros in Wisd. 
121 (of the spirit of God), 18 4 (of the light of the law). 

IMNA (VID, § 53, ‘[God] keeps off"]), name in a 
genealogy of ASHER (g.v. § 4, ii.), 1 Ch. 73st (Imana 
[BA], 1amNa[L]). Cp perhaps Nab, ny (see Cook, 
Aram. Gloss., s.v.), and see TIMNA. 


1 Bevan, JOR 1894, pp. 220-222. 
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IMNAH (n39, § 53, ‘{God] determines’ or 
‘measures’; jemNà [ADL]). 1. b. ASHER (g.v., § 4, i.), 
Gen. 4617 (AV JIMNAH)=Nu. 2643 [44] (AV JIMNA; 
14MEIN [BAFL])=1 Ch. 730 (iIntNaLB], amna [L]}); 
gentilic Imnite, AV JIMNITES, Nu. 2643[44] (1amle]- 
infe]i [BAFL)]). 

2. A Levite, father of Kore: 2Ch. 3114 (atuav [B]. We 
should perhaps transpose and read pnie. a, Heman; see 
Kore. 

IMRAH (77D, ‘he resists,’ § 53 ; cp MERAIAH), in 
a genealogy of ASHER (g.v., § 4, ii.), 1 Ch. 7 36f (IMapH 
[B]; 1empa [A], -Bpa [L])- 

IMRI (‘WDN, § 52; abbrev. from AMARIAH). 


1. A Judahite, r Ch. 94; see AMARIAH, 3. 
2. Father of ZACCHUR(2) in list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, 


Wee Ezra ii., §§ 16 [r], 152): Neh. 32t (apapec [BNL], peape 

INCENSE is the perfume arising from aromatic 
substances during combustion, and the substances 
themselves which are burned to produce 
the perfume. In EV ‘incense’ translates 
two Hebrew words, one of which(mibp, foreth, Ouulaua) 


properly denotes ‘smoke,’ specifically the smoke of 
offerings to the deity by fire; the other (330, lebhonah, 
AiBavos), more frequently rendered frankincense, is the 
name of a species of gum (see FRANKINCENSE), 
Ketoreth is used of the savoury smoke of victims (Homeric 
xvion), Dt. 33 ro (ÖP, $eförāk), Is.113 Ps. 661551 and the 
verb (Op, £7rrer, Piel) means ‘cause to smoke’ upon the altar, 
e.g., the fat of a sacrifice (1S. 2 15 f, falsely pointed as Hiphil, 
cp 9p in 16), an oblation of bread (Am.45; not 6); more 


frequently without direct object (Hos. 413 112 Jer. 19 r3 etc.). 
Then, as the burning of at least a portion of the offering was an 
essential part of the religious rite, by a development analogous 
to that of n51, 2éak (‘slaughter, sacrifice’) £7¢/27 means ‘ offer 
sacrifice.” Later, 4¢/éreth is used specifically of the sweet smoke 
of frankincense and other aromatics ; of the incense-offering (as in 
Sion NOP, Ex. 308 etc.); and of the material burned in this 
offering (Ezek. 811 Lev. 101 and frequently); the last meaning 
finally predominates.2, The compound prescribed in Ex. 30 34 is 
O'2D7 nop, ‘the incense of aromatics.’ The verb ordinarily 
used in this connection is VUPI, Aéffzr (Hiph.), which pre- 
dominates in the later literature in all uses. 

The use of incense in religious ceremonies is very 
widespread, and a great variety of substances has been 


1. Terms. 


er Incase used for the purpose—woods, barks, 
in other dried flowers, grasses, seeds, resins, 
religions gums.® In Egypt the offering of incense 


by a king is a very frequent subject on 
the monuments ;4 enormous quantities of incense were 
consumed in the temples;5 and expeditions were re- 
peatedly sent to the land of Punt (Somali) to bring 
back the fragrant gums. In the religion of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians incense (4utrinnu) was also 
much used : the hero of the Deluge after leaving the ark 
offers sweet calamus (mp), cedar wood, and fragrant 
herbs (?);7 references in the royal inscriptions, hymns, 
and magical texts are not infrequent.2 Herodotus says 
that a thousand talents’ weight of frankincense was 
offered on the great altar of burnt offerings at the 
annual feast of Bél (1183). Sabzean inscriptions, some 
of them on censers, name various substances used for 
incense.’ 


1 The Arab. £u¢dr is the scent of flesh-meat roasted on live 
coals, and, secondarily, according to some scholars, of aloe-wood 
burnt for fumigation. 

2 In this sense the word is found in Phæn. inscriptions; see 
C/S 1 no. 1666 3343 Z 

3 For a list of substances used in the East in ancient and 
modern times, see Birdwood in £&(9) 12718. 

4 See Wilkinson-Birch, Anc. Eg. 8 398-400, 414-416 (78). 

5 See the reckoning of the gifts of Ramses III. during his 
reign, Erman, Ægypten, 407 S- 

6 Erman, 669, 673, 677; Naville, Deir el Bahari, 21 77. (C94); 
cp also Gen. 37 25. 

7 Bab. deluge-story, 147 A 

8 See RiıruaL (Assyr. Babyl.), § 2; Del. Ass. HIVB 600; 
Tallquist, Magl“, 29 f., 6957 

9 Mordtmann and Müller, Saddische Denkmäler, 7881 7. See 
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The gums and resins of Syria were carried to market 
in Egypt through Palestine (Gen. 3725); the perfumes 
for which Southern Arabia was famous 
were brought to Jerusalem in Solomon's 
time (1 K.1l0rof.); but there is no 
reference to the use of incense in Israelite worship 
before the seventh century B.C. 

The prophets of the eighth century, in their picture of the 
ostentatious religion of their contemporaries (Am. 44 f. 521 f. 
Is. 1 11 J. ; cp also Mic. 66/7), could hardly have failed to make 
some allusion to this feature of the cultus, if it bad been 
customary in their time. Nor is there any mention of it in the 
older historical books or laws ;! it is, indeed, at variance with 
the fundamental principle of the older laws, that the material of 
sacrifice should be the gift of Yahwé—ze., the product of his 
land. Jeremiah is the first to speak of it: ‘What care I,' says 
Yahwé, ‘ for frankincense (735) that comes from Sheba (cp Is. 
60 6) and sweet calamus (319 mp) from a distant land’ (6 20, cp 
415; 1726 is post-exilic); see, further, Is.4323 Yahwé did 
not burden Israel with a costly cultus, frankincense and 
calamus (see REED [4}) bought with money.2 The earliest 
determinable use of K¢/dreth for the material of incense is Ezek. 
81xr—significantly enough, in a description of a heathenish 
mystery-cult ; see also 23 4r. 

It is to be conjectured, therefore, that the use of 
these imported aromatics in the worship of Yahwe 
came in, with other innovating imitations of foreign 
religions, during the reign of Manasseh.? 

We may distinguish (1) the use of incense as the 
concomitant of certain oblations, and (2) the offering 
of incense by itself. (1) In the first 

£ OT usage. case the oblation consists of fine flour 
and oil (the ordinary #zzhah), or roasted ears or grits 
(first-fruits) and oil, with frankincense; a handful of 
the flour or grain, and all the accompanying frank- 
incense was burned on the great altar (the azkdra; 
see SACRIFICE).4 On the table of shewbread pure 
frankincense was placed (in two golden vessels, Jos. 
Ant iii. 107, AL Aféndch. 1157/7.) ; when the bread was 
removed on the following sabbath, the frankincense 
was burned on the great altar, as an askdrah to the 
bread (Lev.247-9). In all these cases frankincense 
alone is prescribed. 

(2) In the offering of incense &zd7eth by itself, the 
older use was to burn it in censers,® of which it seems 
to be assumed that each priest had one. 

Soin P; Nadab and Abihu are destroyed by lightning from 
Yahwé because they put profane fire (coals not from the great 
altar) in their censers, and offered incense to Yahwé (Lev. 101 7); 
cp also Nu.16 (laymen presume to usurp a priestly function), 
and 17 rr (1646) (Aaron carries his censer through the camp to 
stay the plague). This was the common mode in Egypt (see 
Wilkinson, as in preceding col. n. 4, and CENSER; cp also 
Ezek. 811). 

This practice survived in the ultimate ritual of the 
temple only in the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement 
in Lev. 16, where precisely this part belongs to the 
older stratum (P) connected unmistakably with Lev. 10 ; 
see ATONEMENT, Day OF, §§ 1 3, LEVITICUS, § r2. 

In a later stratum of P a permanent golden altar is 
provided in the Holy Place, upon which the stated 
incense-offering (mzn) is burned morning and evening 
(Ex. 3017; see ALTAR, § 11, and Exopus ii., § 5 [i.]). 
The pan, or rather shovel (782, see CENSER), which 
formerly served as a censer, is now used only to take 
the coals from the great altar and carry them to the 


altar of incense. 
In the same late stratum of P we find directions for 


3. Earliest use 
in Israel. 


in general Dillm. Ered. u. Lev. on Ex. 3034 f., Birdwood in 
EB), s.v. ‘Incense.’ 

1 The silence of Kings must be compared with the frequent 
references in Chronicles. See Wellh. Prod.(4) 64.7%; Nowack, 
HA 2 246. 

2 The ‘fragrant calamus’ is an ingredient of the holy chrism, 
Ex. 30 23. 

3 In Greece and Rome, also, the use of imported odorifera in 
worship was a refinement of a more luxurious age (Porphyr. De 
abstinent.25; Arnob. C. gent. 726); in Greece it seems to 
an abont the seventh century. 

See Lev. 214 15,4 615 [8]; cp Neh.135. In two instances 
it is prescribed that the s2nhah shall not be accompanied by 
frankincense (Lev. 5rr Nu. 515). 

5 See CENSER. 
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the ceremonial: Aaron (2.e., the high priest) shall burn 
i h i 1d l 

: incense on the golden altar every 

ka eres morning when he dresses the lamps, 

P P ' and every evening when he replaces 

them on the candelabra; this is a von nwp (EV ‘a 


perpetual incense’), corresponding to the stated 
morning and evening offerings on the great altar 
(Ex. 3077). 


The incense is of a peculiar composition, and is very sacred ; 
the use of any other kind in the temple, or of this compound for 
any other purpose, is a mortal sin (Ex. 3034-38). To offer incense 
is a high prerogative of the priesthood: the story of Uzziah 
(2 Ch. 26 r6-2r) illustrates the peril at which others intrude 
upon it. 

The formula for compounding the sacred incense is 
given in Ex. 3034-38. 

The ingredients are four fragrant substances (O20, sarenižan), 
viz., 23, ndtaph(oraxr}; EV Stacte), NONE, Kpcleth (vue; EV 
OxvcHa), 73300, helbendh (xadBdvy; EV 
GALBANUM), and “3I nya, lebhindh zak- 
hah (AtBavos Siahanjs; EV ‘pure FRANK- 
INCENSE’). These in equal parts, with a seasoning of salt, are 
to be made into a ‘ perfume incense according to the perfumer’s 
art,’ and reduced to a very fine powder. 

In the Herodian temple was employed a much 
more elaborate compound containing, according to Jos. 
(BJ v. 55), thirteen constituents. This agrees with the 
Talmudic testimony, which names eleven aromatic 
substances, besides salt and a certain herb.? 

The additional ingredients are myrrh, cassia, spikenard, 
saffron, costus (yyp), mace (aap), cinnamon (Jer. Youd, 453 
Bab. Kérithéth, 6a). These were combined with the four pre- 
scribed in Exodus in such quantities as to make for the year’s 
supply a total of 368 minas (say, ronghly—pounds), one for each 
day of the solar year, and three additional for the rites of the 
Day of Atonement. With the aromatics was mixed a small 
quantity (ł kab) of Sodom salt, and a certain herb which had 
the property of causing the smoke to ascend in a vertical 
column. With this formula we may compare the description 
which Plutarch gives of the Egyptian incense (and medicinal) 
compound called &ufhz, which consisted of sixteen ingredients 
(De Isid. et Osir. p. 383).3 Cpalso Jubilees 3271624. Accord- 
ing to Apoc. Mosis, 29, Adam was allowed to take with him, 
when he was expelled from Paradise, the sweet-smelling plants 
used for incense. 

The proper compounding of the incense was an art 
and mystery. 

Some of the ingredients required previous preparation: the 
onycha or sea-shell (nbn), ¢.g., was purified with vegetable 
alkali, and steeped in a particular kind of wine to take off the 
rankness of the odour. The materials were powdered in a 
mortar, the workman repeating as he pounded, ‘bray it well!’ 
and the incense was left in a fine powder, not made up into 

astils or osselets such as we see in Egyptian representations. 
The stress laid on the prohibition of honey, though it has a 
general warrant in Lev.2rr, may be a side-glance at the 
Egyptian mode of preparation, in which honey was probably 
used to make the mass. 

In the last age of the temple the fabrication of the 
incense was in the hands of the family of Abtinos 
(Ev@uvos or Ev@tvous), who had a room in the precincts 
assigned them for the purpose. They alone knew the 
herb which caused the column of smoke to ascend 
straight to the roof before it spread out; no others 
could get this effect (Jer. Youd, 3.9; Bab. Yomd, 38a, 
etc.) They are said to have had a secret book of 
formulas. 

The ceremonial also became with time much more 
complicated. Instead of the high priest, the duty of 

: burning the incense was assigned 
a daily by lot (cp Lk. 18-ro) to a priest 
ple. who had not previously enjoyed this 


6. Composition 
of Incense. 


distinction. 

Three others assisted : one removed from the altar of incense 
the ashes from the preceding day; another filled a shovel or 
pan with coals from the south-western of the two fires on the 
great altar, put them upon the altar of incense, spreading them 
out evenly, made his prostration, and withdrew. The officiating 
priest then entered the Holy Place, carrying the proper quantity 


1 See StacTe, OnvcHa, GALBANUM, FRANKINCENSE. 

2 The repetition of 0°20 in Ex. 3034 made possible an exe- 
gesis which gave a warrant for improvement. 

3 See also Dioscor. 124. 
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of incense (4 mina) in a cup with a lid (43)? set inside a shallow 
vessel (73) with a handle, over which a cloth was laid. Another 


priest accompanied him; when they reached the altar the 
assistant took the vessel and poured into the hands of the 
officiating priest every grain of the incense; he then made his 
prostration and withdrew. At the word from the master of 


ceremonies (7309), ‘Incense l' (1929), the priest sifted the 
incense on the coals, then made his prostration and retired.2 
During this ceremony no one was allowed to be in the temple, 
nor within the court between the altar and the front of the temple.3 

The exact moment for burning the incense was 
carefully fixed in the series of rites, and served to mark 
the time of day (Judith 9: Lk. 110). On the ritual of 
the Day of Atonement, see ATONEMENT, ii. § 7. 

Philo (Quis rerum divin. heres, c. 41) finds in the 
four ingredients of the incense (Ex. 3034) symbols of 
the four elements, water, earth, air, fire; 
the composition represents the universe. 

Josephus (8/ v.55) thinks that the thirteen ingredients, 
gathered from the sea, the desert, and the inhabited earth, 
signify that all things are of God and unto God. Maimonides 
(Moré Nebikhim, 345) sees in the incense only a means of over- 
coming the slaughter-house stench arising from the sacrifice of 
so many victims. 

That it is a symbol or vehicle of prayer is suggested 
by a natural association with the sweet smoke rising 
heavenwards (cp Ps. 1412 Rev. 83/. 58).4 The more 
subtle speculations of modern ‘symbolists,” such as 
Bahr, testify to the authors’ ingenuity rather than to 
their sobriety. 

Many recent scholars remark the fondness of the 
Orientals for perfumes and the common use of fumi- 
gations in honour of guests and rulers® (cp Prov.717 
Cant. 36 Ps. 459[8]). The perfuming of garments by 
fragrant smoke, and the use of fumigatories after meals 
are frequently alluded to in the later Jewish literature. 
The use of incense in worship is thus explained: men 
believe that what is so grateful to themselves is pleasing 
to the deity. That there is truth in this explanation 
need not be questioned ; and it is not improbable that 
in Israel this was the prevailing conception.® 

This is not the whole truth, however, any more than 
the theory that the origin of all sacrifice is the offering 
of food to the gods. We have only to recall the wide 
use of fumigation as a demonifuge, of which Tobit 61-7 
81-3 are familiar instances. In Nu.1646[171:]%, 
where Aaron with his censer stands between the living 
and the dead and stays the plague, the incense is 
called an atonement (cp Wisd. 1821); but the back- 
ground of older belief is not concealed. The use of 
fumigation in magical rites is also to be noted, one 
striking example of which is found in Baruch 6 43 [42] ; 
the Babylonian women who exposed themselves to 
prostitution by the wayside ' burnt bran for fumigation,’ 
with which the commentators properly compare Theo- 
critus 233, where a girl, in the course of a complicated 
magical ceremony to win back the affection of her 
lover, burns bran to Hecate (cp Verg. £c/. 882 ‘sparge 
molam’). On incense in magical ceremonies see also 
Zest. Salom. ed. Fleck, 119. 

The principal texts have been cited in the foregoing. 

A clear description of the ritual, using all the Talmudic 
material, is given by Maimonides, Asn? Tora, Témidin u- 

: mūsāphīn, 31 7%, cp Kélé hamikdash, 217 

9. Literature. Some older monographs are collected in 
Ugolini, Thesaurus 11, to which may 

added Schlichter, De sufitu sacro Hebraorum ejusque mys- 


terio, 1754., The subject is treated in the Comm. on Ex. 30, 
esp. in Kalisch and Knobel-Dillmann, and in the works on 


8. Significance. 


1 Cp the spherical, covered pastil-holders in Egyptian repre- 
sentations (Wilk. 3 398). 

2 The high priest on the Day of Atonement was forbidden 
to prolong his prayer in the Holy Place, lest the people should 
Ge that something had happened to him (AY. Yémd,51, cp 

<. Lar). 

3 M. Tamid,369 524/f. 61-6; cp Lk. 110. 

4 See also Test. xii. Patr., Levi, 3; esp Apoc. Mosis, 33. 

5 See, e.g., Lane, Mod. Eg.i5) 203, cp 1387. (60); classical 
examples, Herod. 754, Curt. v. 120 vlii. 923, Herodian, iv. 894; 
mie ; Dillm. on Ex. 830347 

See, e.g., the Zulu quoted by Tylor, 23837, or the Baby- 
lonian Deluge myth cited above, § 2. 
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Hebrew archzology, of which it is sufficient to refer to Nowack 
2246 J. See also articles by Orelli in PREC) 12 4837, Selbie, 
in Hastings’ DAB2 467, and especially Delitzsch in Riehm 
HWB svv. t Räuchern, Raucherwerk.’ For the Altar of 
incense (nqepa nam, Ex. 3027) see, besides § 4 above, CENSER, 
1; ALTAR, § 11; and SACRIFICE. G.F. M. 
INDIA (an ; H INAIKH [BNAVLe£]). That the 
Pishon of Gen. 211 is the Indus, and that Havilah is 
India properly so-called (z.e.,.the region watered by 
the Indus); that the wood brought to Solomon from 
Ophir (x K. 1011.) was sandal-wood, and that ‘ ships 
of Tarshish’ imported for him Indian ivory and animals 
(1 K. 1022), are opinions which have been widely held, 
but are now, to say the least, seriously threatened by 
recent investigations (see HAVILAH, Ivory, APE, 
PEACOCK, ALMUG ‘TREES, OpiiR, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE), That Indian wares did sometimes find 
their way to Palestine, is possible enough; but no 
distinet knowledge of India, or direct intercourse with it 
on the part of the Jews, can be imagined before the time 
of Darius (see Herod. 394 98) or confidently assumed 
before the time of Alexander. It is in Esther (a work 
of the Greek period) that we find the first mention of 
India under the term Hdd(d )a (or perhaps rather Hzdda: 
ep the form Az#dus} in the Old Pers. cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, also Syr. hend#, Ar. hind, all derived ultimately 
from Sanskr. sindhu, ‘sea, great river’). ‘From Hod(d)u 
[Hiddu ?—EV ‘‘India’’] to Cush [EV ‘‘ Ethiopia ”]’ is 
the description of the range of the dominions of 
Ahasuerus in Esth. 11 89.” In 1 Mace. 637 we read of 
the Indian ‘ruler’ of the war-elephants of Antiochus V. 
(see ELEPHANT), and in 1 Macc. 88 India is included 
among the dominions of Antiochus the Great, transferred 


by the Romans to Eumenes. 

The statement in 1 Macc. 88, which is plainly unhistorical (see 
EUMENES), raises a text-critical point of some delicacy. It is 
scarcely fair to say with Rawlinson (Speaker's A pocr., ad loc.) 
that ‘attempts have been made to save our author’s credit by 
turning ‘‘India” into ‘‘Tonia” and “Media” into ‘ Mysia.”” 
The simple fact is that names of countries were very liable to be 
iniswritten, and in Acts 29 we find a very similar difficulty—viz, 
Judea (lovdatay without the article) coupled with ‘ Cappadocia,’ 
which, as Blass truly says, ‘is intolerable, especially here’ In 
both passages (x Macc. 88 Acts 29) we should probably read 

‘Tonia’3 (for ‘India’ and ‘ Judea’). i 
‘These are all the references to ‘India’ in the biblical 
writings. The hypothesis of Hitzig that Sanskrit words 
underlie some of the names in old Hebrew legends was 
only possible before the renascence of Semitic archæology. 
Nor can Sanskrit etymologies of names of precious 


stones be trusted. T Kee 


INHERITANCE (71913), Gen. 3114. 
JUSTICE, § 18. 


INK ana, ep MH żd., Aram. NDPT, a/ uncertain ; 
MEAAN). Once in OT, Jer. 8638, “where Baruch says 
that he wrote Jeremiah’s prophecies ‘in the book with 
ink.’ GP®XA@ does not express \~mg (some eursives [e.g. 
22 36 48 51] however év wédan). If the reading is 
correct, it may imply that the words were written 
indelibly.* Robertson Smith, however (O7/C@ 71 n.) 
thinks the ancient ink of the Jews could be washed off 
(Ex. 8233 Nu. 523). In any case, a is not very 
probable. 

Rothstein (Kau. MS) reads 15, ‘at his mouth’; but a 
repetition of this word is hardly probable. Giesebrecht, "12, but 
the antithesis, ‘with his mouth ’—‘ by my hand,’ is unpleasing. 


See LAW AND 


1 For the form Hindus (=India) see RP 970 (text of Perse- 
polis, designated I. by Lassen). 


2 Cp © of Esth. 3 12 (not L“), 1 Esd.32, Dan. (87)31, and 
Apoc. Est. 131161. 

3 ‘Tonia’ in x Macc. goes back to the time of Luther. In 
Acts, Blass has proposed ‘S yria,’ Hemstershuis and Valckenar 
more plausibly ‘ n a N however, seems easier, and 
the passage in 1 Macc., where ‘Tonia’ seems the only possible 
emendation, gives a support toit. Cp Is. 6619 (Jewish exiles in 
IE oul= Tonia). 

a (Cs Galen, De vir. medic. simplic. Il, K Tov en Bàámreiw 
pen eEaAedbecy av7d [Tò €Aaov] Ta Sta TOU péhavos è év rais BiBAots 
ypapópeva (quoted by Wetstein, Vow. Test. 2184). 
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INN 


Probably v13 is a corruption of maai[a] (Che.). 
uéħav occurs thrice in NT, 2 Cor. 33 2 Jn. x2 3 Jn. 13. 
See WRITING MATERIALS. 


INKHORN. In Ezek. 92, 6‘Efpatos in Orig. Hex. 
renders npp (Savy [BAQ]) by péAay kal káħapos ypa- 
péws, and so EV,! ‘Inkhorns’ no doubt contained 
both ink (in the eup) and reed-pens, as they still do in 
the East. On the writer-angel referred to, see NEBO. 

‘The name &éseth was borrowed with the object from 
Egypt; the scribe’s box (see illustration in Toy’s ‘ Ezekiel,’ 
SBOT 113) was ealled in Eg. gsty—i.e., that which is 
in two parts. (WMM, OZZ, Feb. 1900, col. 50.) 


INN aide, EV generally ‘inn’; Gen. 4227 of 
katéAvoay, 4321 eis TO KaTaAvaa, Ex. here év TO Raunt ; 
Jer. 91 [2] Dns pon, EV ‘a lodging- place of wayfaring men’; 
but Giesebr., after ©’s oraduov Eoxarov, pn pop ‘the 
furthest lodging -place’; Lk.27 év 7@ karaà.; 1034, eis 
mavõokiov ; cp Talm. pine, Ar. funduk and Span. fonda). 

A milén (jp) is a station for the night, a lodging- 


place; the same word can be used for the night-quarters 
of an army (Josh. 438 Is. 1029 2 K.1923=Is. 3724, see 
SBOT); axarddvpo. isa place where burdens are loosed 
for a night’s rest. The warm commendations of hospi- 
tality in the NT show that even in the Roman period 
the buildings ‘set apart for strangers to lodge in were of 
a simple character in Palestine ; henee a description of a 
modern khan or karavanserai (the former term properly 
belongs to an ‘inn’ within or near a town) may be not 
without some illustrative value. Let the reader imagine, 
then, a large building, in the form of a square, whose 
sides, each about 100 yards in length, are surrounded 
by an external wall of fine brickwork, based on stone, 
rising generally to the height of 20 feet. In the middle 
of the front wall there is a wide and lofty arehway, 
having on one or both sides a lodge for the porter 
and other attendants; the upper part of it, being 
faced with carving or ornamental mason-work, and 
containing several rooms, surmounted by elegant domes, 
is considered the most honourable place of the building, 
and is therefore appropriated to the use of the better 
sort. This archway leads into a spacious rectangle, the 
area forming a courtyard for cattle, in the midst of 
which is a well or fountain. Along the sides of the 
rectangle are piazzas extending the whole length, and 
opening at every few steps into arched and open 
recesses, which are the entrances into the travellers’ 
apartments. An inner door behind each of these con- 
ducts to a small bare chamber, which derives all its 
light from the door, or from a small open window in 
the back wall. In the middle of each of the three 
sides, there is a staircase leading to the flat roof, 
where the cool breeze and a view may be enjoyed. 
In the few buildings of this sort which have two storeys, 
the travellers are acconimodated above, whilst the under 
flat is reserved for their servants or as warehouses for 
goods. 

Such superior karavanserais, however, are not often 
met with. The most part are but wretched lodging- 
places, which supply neither necessaries nor comforts. 
The only service the traveller can depend upon receiving 
from the keeper, besides water for man and beast, is 
attendance in sickness. For one of the qualifications of 
this functionary is the possession of a knowledge of 
simples and of the most approved practice in case 
of fracture or common ailments. Hence the good 
Samaritan in the parable (Lk. 1034), although he is 
obliged, in the urgeney of the case, himself to apply 
from his own viaticum a few simple remedies for wounds, 
may be supposed to leave the wounded man in full eon- 
fidence that he will be nursed by the keeper of the khan 
(ó wavdoxel’s, or -doyeds [W H]), whose assiduities in 


1 Field suggests a confusion between 0°92 (which occurs just 
before) and Pap ; but this seems improbable. Aq.() has káetu 
ypappatéws, Aq.) weAavodoxetoy yp., Symm. mivakiSiov ypadéws. 
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dressing the wounds of his patient will be quickened by 
the prospect of an adequate remuneration. See HOUSE. 

Surely we cannot venture to suppose, with Jülicher (Géeich- 
nissreden, 590) that the Good Samaritan’s KATAAU LO. was a 
Gasthaus or hostelry. It is much more probable that the ‘ lodging- 
place differed but slightly from the so-called Good Samaritan's 
Inn on the way to Jericho, which bears the name of Khdu 
Llatriira. 

Nor would it be reasonable to suppose that a different sort of 
lodging-place is meant by the xaráñvua (EV inn) of Lk. 27; 
that Lk. uses different words in 27 and in 1034 may only arise 
from a difference in the literary source. It is true that in 
Lk. 2211 xardAvua seems to mean a room that was lent to 
pilgrims (for the passover); but the context in 2 7 is as adverse to 
the meaning ‘ guest- -chamber’ as to that of ‘inn.’ That the 
gertith Chimham of Jer.4117 (RVmg. ‘the lodging-place of 
Chimbam’) is meant, is quite impossible, fhough this has 
been suggested (cp Plummer, SZ. Luke, 54). See CHimuam, and 
cp Nativity. 

That an Oriental ‘manger’ (þárim) was not like those of the 
West is shown at great length by Kitto (Pict, Bib. Lk. 27), who 
states that * when persons find on their arrival that the apart- 
ments usually appropriated to travellers are already occupied, 
they are a to find accommodation in the stable, particularly 
when the nights are cold or the season inclement,’ and adds that 

‘the part of the stable called “the manger” could not reason- 
ably have been other than one of those recesses, or at least a 
portion of the bench which we have mentioned as affording 
accommodation to travellers under certain circumstances.’ 


INSCRIPTIONS (SEMITIC). See WRITING, 
PAPYRI. 


INSPIRATION (M933), Job 328, RV ‘breath.’ See 
SPIRIT, PROPHET. 


INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC (veda), 1 Ch. 1516. 
See Music, § 27 


INTERPRETER cnn), Gen. 4223 Job 3323 EV, 
and elsewhere. See AMBASSADOR, 1; PARACLETE. 


IOB (39°), Gen. 4613 RV, a corruption of JASHUB, 1. 

IPHEDIAH, RV Iphdeiah (7'75', § 30, ‘ Yahwe re- 
deems’), b. Shashak in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (@.v., 
$9, ii. 8), 1 Ch. 82st (tedepeia [B]; redadia [AL]). 

IPHTAH (MM5"), Josh. 1543 RV; AV JipHTAH (g.v). 


IPHTAH-EL (DNT), Josh. 1914 RV ; AV JPH- 
THAH-EL (g.v.). 


IR (VY), 1 Ch. 712f. See IRI, 1. 


IRA (NPY, ‘watchful’? [e]lipac [BAL]). 
1. b. Ikkesh, the Tekoite, was one of David’s heroes (2S. 


23 26, tae [L]; 1 Ch. 1128, wpac [BNA]); in 1 Ch. 279 (erpa [A], 
UR [B], «6. [L]) he ts at the head of the sixth division of 


David's army. Marq. (Fund. 19) would read N3Y (cp L and 


B in ie Jand identify him with the Iddo in 1 K. 4 14; see IDDO 


(iii. 4). 
2. The ITHRITE (g.v.), another of David's heroes, 2 S. 23 38 


(oa [L]), 1 Ch. 11 40 (cpa [PB], ta [8], npa (L). 

3. The Jari ve (N82)—z.e.,a man of Jarr (a Gileadite clan)— 
was one of David's ‘ priests (ny 122); 2S. 2025; cp Dr. TBS 
220 (eipas o tapety [B], €. o caccper [A], tewoae o cefep [L]; Pesh. 
ahs >). Perhaps for “INT we ought to read “M? 
ie. the Jattirite (so Th., Klo., after Pesh.; cp L) See 
ABIATHAR. 

IRAD (EMI: raidaà [ADEL]; 224D), Gen. 48t. 
Philo explains, yarðað 6 épunveverat Toiuviov (de Post. 
Caini, Mangey, 1237); possibly he read yyatdap, which 
the copyists altered. The best reading seems to be 
ary, ‘Erad (cp ae Mt. ‘Ebal); but Lagarde (Orien- 
talia, 233) prefers ‘Edad. 

To read WY, ‘Ardd, ‘wild ass; and compare the ‘sons of 
Hamor,’—i.¢., members of the Ass-clan (?), Gen. 33 19—does not 
suit the character of the genealogy, nor are we helped by the 
proper name Arad. The name is probably of Bab. origin. See 
CAINITES, § 7. T K: C 

IRAM (DYY), a phylarch (a//éph) or rather clan 
(éleph) of Edom (Gen. 3643 [6 om.], 1 Ch. 153 [Hpam, 
A; ap. L]), In Gen. 4e. G's Hebrew text had pyès 
(a variant of 9s); so also G? reads in Ch. 2c. B. W. 
Bacon, following Ewald, suggests that originally Zepho 
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(iss) stood before Irain, thus making the number of 


clans twelve. But from @ of Gen. 3611 (see ZEPHO) 
we shall do better to adopt the reading as} ‘ Zophar'’ 


(cp ZOPHAR), and may then with probability emend 
ovy into «aw (Omar) which precedes Zepho in Gen. 
3611, so that all the sons of Eliphaz but GATAM [g.v. ], 
will be included in the list of clans of Edom. It is also 
possible, however, with S. A. Cook, to connect Iram 
with the S. Judahite names IRA, ĪRU ; cp GENEALOGIES 
i, §5n. W. R. Smith suggests a connection with ‘Aireh, 
the name of a village near the ruins of Petra (see 
ace : 2). See also Haupt’s note in Ball, SBOT, 
Gen. 

See ne Septuaginta-Studien, ii. 10178 37270, cited by 
Nestle, Marg. 12, where the order is ‘ Magediel, Eram, Fazoin 
(Fazon). Te-Ke. 


IRI (TY, § 76, 
see IRAM). 

1, b. Bela in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9, ii. a); 1 Ch. 
77 (ovple]e [BA], -ptas [L], VRAJ[Vg.], ie. my). In ıCh. "12t 
the name is IR (VY : [vioi] palwu] [B], wpa [A], [viot] repi[uov8] 
[L ; note that Jerimuth precedes Iri in zv. 7), HZR [Vg.]), on which 


see also AHER. 
2. 1 Esd. 862 AV (ovpi [A)). 


IRIJAH (MNP, ‘ Yahwé sees’), a captain of the 


guard, temp. Jeremiah (Jer. 3713/,+ ; capoyta [B], -c 
[NA], apoytac [Q], 1ap. [Q*)]). 

IR-NAHASH (wanna YY, as if ‘city of Nahash’; so 
EV™g-) is represented as a descendant of ESHTON [g.v. ] 
in 1Ch. 412 (troAewec [troyewe B] Naac [BA], 
HPNdac(L]); see TEHINNAH. The name has actually 
been taken to mean Bethlehem (see Jer. Qu. Hed. ad 
loc., and on 2 S. 1725, cp NAHASH); but it is certainly 
corrupt. 

Probably it has arisen out of ey 3, Cor-ashan (x S. 30 30), 
which is itself an easily explicable corruption of YIX N, ‘ Beer- 
sheba’l (BBL Bnpraßee). ASHAN [g.v.] in Josh. rr Ch., also 
comes from yzg, ‘Sheba.’ A less plausible emendation vould 
be vn} NF, ‘serpent’s well.’ 

© adds that moAcs vaas was the brother of eveAwr (B, -u [A)), 
rov xeveger ((B), 7. xevege [A]}), or aĝðou tov xevegaiov [L], which 
means that Beer-sheba was closely related to HAZAR-SHUAL (in 
the Wady Seyal). With eceAwy cp GL’s alra]proàa in Josh. 
193. The reference to the Kenizzites confirms the above ex- 
planation. EIRC: 


IRON (PNY, kepwe [B], iapiwn [A], tepwn [L]), 
a ‘fenced city’ of Naphtali named between Migdal-el 
and En-hazor, Josh. 1938. Now Yārūn, a village 64 
m. W. from Hazor and about the same distance W. by 
S. from Kadesh (Josh. 1938). On a hill to the NE. 
are the ruins of a monastery, which was originally a 
synagogue like the famous one at Kefr Bir'im (Guerin, 
Gal. 2105 f.; PEF Aem. 1258). 


IRON Ona; ciAHpoc: Vg. jserrum?). The 
Israelites of course derived the use of iron from the 
Canaanites, and it was comparatively late 
that iron displaced bronze as the metal 
in ordinary use. We should naturally 
expect this. In Egypt the use of bronze preceded that 
of iron, though iron was perhaps not wholly unknown 
as early as the great pyramid of Gizeh, where a piece of 
wrought iron has been found in an inner joint near the 
mouth of the air-passage on the southern side.? For a 
later period we may mention the oxidised remains of 
some wedges of iron intended to keep erect the obelisks 
of Rameses II. at Tanis. Iron is also frequently re- 
ferred to in the lists of tribute (see Brugsch’s Hist. of 
Egypt). In Babylonia and Assyria, too, the actual work- 
ing of iron seems to have been late, though it was 


‘my watchman'’?; cp ĪRU, and 


See URIAH, 4. 


1. Among 
the Semites. . 


1 Here pointed out for the first time, though H. P. Smith 
seems on the verge of the suggestion. 

2 Except where it gives an explanatory translation, as ‘ pleats 
currus’ (Judg. 43), though it sometimes gives the literal transla- 
tion of the same expression as ‘ferreos currus,’ Josh. 17 18. 

3 Trans. International Congress of Orientalists,'74, p. 396.7 
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certainly manufactured and employed much more in 


these countries than in the Nile Valley. 

There is no trace of iron in the early hymns, and it seems clear 
that iron did not displace bronze till after 800 B.c., for in the 
ninth century we still find ‘bronze axes’ mentioned in the in- 
scriptions. Place found hooks, grappling-irons, harnesses, 
ploughshares, etc., at Khorsabad, and Layard abundance of 
scale-armour of iron in a very decomposed state at Nimrad.! 


We now pass to Syria and Palestine. It is recorded 
by the Assyrian king Ramman-nirari IHI. (810-782 B.C.) 
that he received 3000 talents of copper and 5000 talents 
of iron as tribute from the land of Imiri8u (7.e., Aram- 
Damascus). At about the time of Amos, then, iron 
was plentiful in Syria. This, however, is no proof that 
iron was not well known in Syria and Palestine at an 
earlier date. If Hommel is correct, the Canaanites de- 
rived their first knowledge of iron from Babylonia. 

Both bing and Ass. farsillu were, he says, connected with 
the Sumerian bargal and the New Sumerian éajraé, the non- 
Semitic sound 7 having become z in Semitic (ZDMG 45 340). 

It is probable, however, that before iron was much 
used in Babylonia, it was worked in N. Palestine. 
There iron-smelting must have been understood at an 
early period. ‘The iron chariots of the Canaanites (see 
CHARIOT, § 3), so familiar to us from the OT, are 
mentioned also in the historical inscriptions of Egypt ; 
they came from the valley of the Kishon and the inland 
district to the N.,? and iron objects were found by Bliss 
in the fourth of the ruined cities in the mound of Tell- 
el-Hesy (Lachish), which he inclines to date about 1100 
BC.’ We can therefore readily understand that a 
Canaanite legend (from which the Israelite legend in 
Gen. 422 must be derived) placed the ancestor of iron- 
workers as well as brass-workers in primeval tinies (cp 
CAINITES, § To). 

We are in no uncertainty as to the source whence the 
Canaanites obtained their iron; it was the mountain- 
range of Lebanon (Dt. 89; see LEBANON). Jeremiah, 
too (1512), speaks of iron from the N.;4 but whether 
the eulogist of wisdom refers to these northern mines in 
Job 282 cannot be determined. The unknown writer 
may have travelled beyond the limits of Palestine. ‘lhe 
Egyptians procured iron (with other metals) from the 
Sinaitic peninsula ; had this poet travelled there? At 
any rate, smelting-furnaces were well known to the later 
Hebrew writers (Jer. 114 Dt. 420 1 K. 8571). 

There are but few OT passages of really early date 
which refer to iron. The references in the Hexateuch 

2. OT (e.g., Nu. 3122 8516 Dt. 311° 195 Josh. 
228) occur in documents of late com- 

references. A : e . 
position. The account of Goliath's spear 
(1 S. 177) was written at least 200 years after David's 
time, and the mention of an axe-head of iron in 2 K. 65 
{certainly not due to a ‘copyist’®) belongs to a com- 
paratively late stratum of prophetic legend. The most 
important reference in the David-narratives is doubtless 
that in 2 S. 1231. The phrase ‘ axes of iron’ used there 
suggests, however, that axes of bronze were still in use ; 
cp Am. 13 ‘ threshing-instruments of iron’ (see AXE, 6). 
It is remarkable that according to tradition no iron 
instrument was used in the construction of Solomon's 
temple. The editor of the tradition accounts for this 
by the legal orthodoxy of his hero (see Dt. 275 f., and 
cp Josh. 831). The Chronicler is bolder; he supplies 
the omission (1 Ch. 223 and elsewhere), and even repre- 
sents Solomon as having able iron-workers of his own 


(2 Ch. 27), though obliged to send to Tyre for a chief | 


artificer. 


l Dr. J. H. Gladstone, ‘The metals used by the great nations 
of antiquity,’ Mature, 21st April 1898, p. 596. e 

2 This coincides with the statement in Josh. 17 16 (cp Judg. 
413). See WMM As. u. Eur. 154. 

* Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 135. 

+ Wi. reads here ‘iron of Raal-zephon and Chalcis.’ He ex- 
plains abn (which in MT follows penn, but in the next verse) 
here and in Ezek, 27 11 as meaning Chalcis, W. of Damascus, 
near Antilibanus (4 T Unters. 180). But see Ciricta (end). 

5 On Og’s ‘iron bedstead,’ see BED. 

6 So Flinders Petrie in Hastings’ DP, s.v. ‘axe.’ 
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It has often been supposed that the graphic description in 
Nah. 23 [4] contains a reference to steel. here AV renders 


‘The chariots shall be with flaming torches’ (taking nbs as if 
=N15?), the Thesaurus of Gesenius-Rédiger gives ‘fulgent 


chalybe vel falcibus currus.’ RV too has ‘the chariots flash 
with steel,’ without, however, committing itself to the hypothesis 
that the Assyrian chariots had scythes. That hypothesis, as is 
shown elsewhere (CHARIOT, § 1), 1s untenable ; nor is the render- 
ing ‘steel’ at all well supported.! In fact, the word péladath 


is corrupt ; not improbably nib» should be npon=Ass. hallupiu, 


‘covering’ (from Aalu, ‘to be covered,’ in lI. ‘to cover’),2a 
word often used in connection with horses, chariots, and warriors. 
Render, therefore, ‘the (metal) plating of the chariots flashes 
like fire.’ In view of Nahum’s fondness for Assyrian technical 
terms (see ScRIBE), this is not a difficult conjecture.3 Steel, 
then, is not mentioned in the OT, for no one will now 


defend AV’s rendering ‘steel’ (ngn) in 2 S. 2235 Ps. 18 34 [35] 
Job 20 24 Jer. 15 12 (see Brass). ; 

From the time of Amos onwards iron was in general 
use among the Israelites as well as among the Syrians 
(see above), l 

Amos (13) mentions threshing instruments of iron. Writers 
of a larer date mention iron objects in abundance, e.g., tools 
(1K.67 2K.65)}_ pans (Ezek. 43) nails for doors (1 Ch. 
223), bars for fortifying cily-gates (Ps. 10716 Is. 452), a stilus 
or pen (Job 1924 Jer. 171), hunters’ darts (Job 417 [4031]), 
horns (Mic. 413, cp 1 K. 2211), fetters (Ps. 10518). Note also 
that the ideal described in Is. 60 includes ‘iron instead of 
stones’ (z. 17), obviously a hyperbole. 

Numerous literary metaphors are derived from iron. 
Thus, affliction is symbolised by the smelting-furnace 
(Dt. 420) and byiron fetters (Ps. 107 10), 
a severe rule by a rod, and slavery by 
a yoke of iron (Ps. 29 Dt. 2848), obstinacy by an iron 
sinew in the neck (Is. 484) ; a destructive imperial power 
by iron teeth (Dan. 77); a tiresome burden by a mass 
of iron (Ecclus. 2215); insuperable obstacles by iron 
walls (2 Mace. 119). As a beautiful simile drawn from 
this metal we may select Prov. 2717, ‘Iron sharpens 
iron, sO a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.’ + TRC. 

IRPEEL yar, ‘God heals’; cp Rephaiah, and 
Sep in C/S 2 no. 77; NAMES, § 30), an unknown city 
of Benjamin, grouped with REKEM (or rather Bahurim) 
and ZELA, Josh. 1827+. We should probably read, 
‘And Bahurim, and Irpeel, and Zelah’ (taking over 
ybs from v. 28). 

Observe that in @B @éapenAc, the corruption (see TARALAH) is 
given, but the true reading byg is not represented. Neither is 
the second corruption r5y3 represented in © (see ELErH). In 
MT the true reading ' bgor and the two corruptions pbyn and 


Abn both find a place. @A, however, gives ceppandA, and GL 
TK. E. 


ceppya. 
IR-SHEMESH (WHU VY), Josh. 1941; another 
name of BETH-SHEMESH [g. v. ]. 
IRU (NY; Hp[B], Hpa [A], HAa [L om.]), a son of 
Caleb (1 Ch. 415t); cp IRAM. 


ISAAC (PRS, or [Am. 7916 Jer. 3326 Ps. 1059] 
Pao, § 54; 1caak (ADL, etc.], but in Am. 79 Toy 
reAwtoc [BAQ], Hcaak [E*? Gen. 288]). 

Popular tradition could not mistake the obvious mean- 
ing of Isaac. According to J (Gen. 1812), Sarah laughed 
to herself when she overheard the promise of 
a son; when it was fulfilled, she exclaimed, 
‘ Whoevet hears of it will laugh at me ' (Gen. 2164 ; see 
SBOT). E, however, gives other accounts. On the birth 

1 The Syriac and Arabic words for ‘steel,’ which resemble 
MT's pelddoth, appear to be loan-words from Persian. 

2 Del. s.v. quotes the phrase, ‘Forty of bis chariots with 
trappings (Ausrüstung) they carried away.’ 

3 On the metal plating of the chariots see Billerbeck, in Beitr. 


sur Assyriologie, 3167, and cp CHARIOT, § 3, and on the re- 
mainder of this difficult verse of Nahum, see SHOE. 

4 A better sense, however, is obtained by pointing 10° instead 
of IM (Vg. exacuitur), and by reading `S instead of 729. 
The proverb then becomes, ‘Iron is sharpened by iron; so a 
man Is sharpened by the speech (lip, mouth) of his friend.’ So 
Gritz (Monatsschr., 1884, p. 424). ‘5 and +35 are sometimes 
confounded. Toy’s note is hardly satisfactory, because he does 
not adequately account for +j5. 
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1. Name. 


ISAAC 


of Isaac she cried out, ‘God has given me cause to laugh’ 
(Gen. 21 6a); in v. 9 of the same chapter she sees Ishmael 
‘laughing,’ or rather ‘playing’ (pasa). Lastly, P tells 
us (Gen. 1717) that Abraham laughed in surprise on 
hearing the promise. Evidently the voice of tradition 
varied. We might have expected to hear, but we do 
not hear, that Isaac, like Zoroaster (Plin. ZZW, 716, and 
Solinus, c. 1), laughed on the day of his birth. 

It is customary to suppose that Isaac was originally 
at once a tribal name and a divine title, and that the 
full form of the tribal name was Yishak-el,—z.e., El 
laughs (so also Ed. Meyer). ‘The divine title Yishak 
=: ‘he who laughs,’ ‘the Laugher,’ has been thought to 
point to the god of the clear sunny sky;! the myth of 
Zoroaster's laugh has no doubt a solar connection. It 
would be safer to explain the name as the ‘ cheerful, or 
friendly one’ (cp Job 2924), who turns a smiling counte- 
nance towards his worshippers.’ Such a conception of 
their deity might seem natural to the pastoral tribes 
who, to judge from the traditional narratives, honoured 
and became identified with the name of Isaac, and who 
in early times paid him religious homage as the divine 
patron of Beersheba.? 

It is much more probable that ‘Isaac’ like Abraham 
(see JERAIIMEEL) and JAcop (g.v.) is an ancient 
popular corruption. With much probability it may 
be regarded as a corruption of AAikalas (‘the brother 
defends,’ cp Ass. žalsu ‘ stronghold '). 

flalasa is close to the Wady Ruheibeh (Rehoboth), one of 
thé seats of Isaac (§ 2 below), and is probably to be identified 
with the ancient ZIKLAG (g.v.). The equivalent name Halasel 
appears elsewhere as BEZALEEL, also as Hazzelel[poni]. All 


these are Judahite names which must perhaps ultimately be 
traced back to the primitive Jerahmeelite divine name Ahihalas 


(pon"n), the original of Isaac(?ns*). The religious importance 
of Elusa (= Halasa) can now be more fully considered. 

In Gen. 31 42 53 the singular phrase ‘the fear of Isaac’ ("IND 
occurs} 4m5 is very rare in the older literature. It is specially 
frequent in Job; cp Job414a@, where 4p, ‘terror,’ is the result 
of an apparition. Hence ‘ghost’ may seem to some to be a 
plausible rendering (Schwally, Gespenst); Dillmann gives nunen 
reverendum; similarly Holzinger. But the objection from late 
usage remains, The matter is important in its bearing on early 
spirit-lore. More probably ana is here an old word meaning 1. 
thigh ; 2. ancestor; 3. clan (as sprung from a single ancestor ; 
cp WRS Ars. 34174; Bevan, Dantel, 214). 

The narrators found comparatively little to say about 
Isaac (for the reason sce below, § 5); but some of their 
traditions are of great interest. First in 
importance is that of Abraham's sacrifice 
of his ‘only son,’ accomplished in will 
but not in act (Gen. 221-19). Few of the 
early narratives have received more light than this from 
analytic and historical criticism. 

It has become certain that the story has been considerably 
altered since E wrote it. The editor or compiler of JE not only 
appended zw, 146-18 (an unoriginal passage, full of reminiscences), 
but also introduced several alterations into vv. 1-144. 

The most remarkable of the editorial changes concerns 
the locality of the sacrifice. It is obvious that such a 
sentence as ‘Go into the land of the Moriah (so in the 
Hebrew) and offer him . on one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of,’ is no longer in its original 
form, and most critics have thought that ‘the Moriah’ 
was inserted (together with the divine name Yahwé in 
vv. 11 14) by the editor of JE. ‘This writer was probably 
a Judahite, and it is supposed that he wished to do 
honour to the temple of Jerusalem by localising on the 
hill where it was built one of the greatest events in the 
life of Abraham (see MORIAH). We are, at any rate, 


1 See Goldziher, Hebrew Mythology, 94 I ; Schirren, Myth- 
en aus Neuseeland, 186 (laughter of the dying sun-god). De 
Goeje, thinking of the ‘only son’ in Gen, 22, formerly made Isaac 
=the spring sun. 

2 Am.814: read, with Wi., 717 for the impossible 371 of 
MT. From Am. 55, however, it appears that northern as well 
as southern Israelites resorted to the sanctuary of Beersheba— 
a recognition, perhaps, of the early connection of Israel with 
the land of Musri, to which Kadesh apparently helonged. This 
illustrates Amos’s remarkable use of ‘Isaac’ as a synonym: for 
‘Israel’ in 7916 (B Iaxwß, and so Symm. in v. 9). 
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not entitled to assume that the original locality was the 
temple mountain ; nor is it safer to suppose, with Well- 
hausen and Stade, that Mount Gerizim is intended, and 
to read, ‘to the land of the Hamorites’ (obn poy)? 


(cp Gen. 3319, ‘Hamar the father of Shechem’), for 
Gerizim is undoubtedly too far off,? and we hear nothing 
of Abraham's having to climb a steep mountain. Dill- 
mann’s suggestion (adopted by Ball in SBOT) is at 
first sight more attractive. A vague expression, such 
as ‘Go into the land of the Amorite’S (bya ywy), 
would harmonise with one of J's leading objects, which 
was to represent Abraham's action as, not a concession 
to surrounding superstition, but the height of self- 
devoting faith. The patriarch, as Dillmann rightly 
holds, is supposed to set off with his ' only son’ (© rèv 
vidy gov Tov ayamnrév) without balancing the claims of 
rival sanctuaries, just as he set off from Haran, ‘not 
knowing whither he went’ (Heb. 118), but following his 
invisible Guide. The reading ‘ the land of the Anuorite,’ 
however, cannot be held satisfactory. It leaves us 
without a clue to the situation of the place of sacrifice, 
except that it was in Palestine, more than two days’ 
journey from Beersheba. ‘The mere name {however 
we read it) in v. 14 tells us nothing. No sanctuary 
in Palestine proper with a name at all resembling this 
is mentioned in the OT. 

In considering the question of the reading in v. 2 it 
would have been better to try another course. ‘The 
sanctuary (mpg, V. 4, means ‘sacred place’) was no 
doubt well known, at least by hearsay, to most Israelites. 
It was called (the narrative being Elohistic) Elohim- (or 
El-)yir'é (v. 14); we abstain here from questioning the 
accuracy of this reading, and of the El-roi and Lahai- 
roi of Gen. 1613 f. (see, however, end of this section). 
Is there, then, any sacred place bearing this name, or 
a name that might fairly be regarded as another form of 
this? There is the divinity who, according to J, appeared 
to the exhausted Hagar, and was called by her E]-rdi, z.e., 
God of seeing (Gen. 1613) ; and the name was shared by 
the divinity’s sanctuary. It was in the neighbourhood 
of the well (4é'ér) of Lahai-roi or El-roi, that Isaac dwelt 
(Gen, 2511; see below), and hence it is reasonable to 
suspect that here may be the sacred spot intended by the 
narrative ;+ the ‘ mountain’ may be the nearest hill to the 
well called ‘Azz Muweilch, which we have elsewhere iden- 
tified with BEER-LAHAI-RO1. The place is 10 hours S. of 
Ruheibeh (Rehoboth), on the road to Beersheba. Going 
at a leisurely pace, it might conceivably take Abraham 
three days to reach it. ln this case the expression which 
the editor of JE misread as ‘to the land of the Moriah’ 
was probably ‘ to the land of (the) Misrim ! 5 (msp aytx). 
As Winckler has pointed out, both Kadesh and Beer- 
lahai-roi lay, in all probability, in the region anciently 
called Musr or Musri (sce MIZRAIM, § 2%). A bright 
light is now thrown on details which have hitherto caused 
embarrassment, such as the loneliness of the place of 
sacrifice, and the precaution taken by Abraham of 
carrying wood for the altar (cp Grove, in Smith's DB, 
art. ‘Moriah’).6 Habitations, indeed, there must have 


1 oan would surely read very oddly, especially as in vv. 35 
Abraham's ass (20) occupies a rather prominent position. 
Bleek and Tuch suggested 7957 (Gen, 125 Judg. 71). 

2 See the books of travel, e.g., Tristram's Land of Israel, 
where a strong, but not too strong, opinion is expressed, The 
Samaritan tradition, identifying the mountain with Gerizim, is 
purely sectarian and artificial. 

3 Cp Geiger, Urschr. 278. 

4 This view was first proposed by B. W. Bacon (Heéraica, 
April, ‘1891 3 Genesis, 141 f. ['92]), who thinks, however, that the 
original reading in v.2 was 1339 73X (cp 201 Nu. 1329 E; cp 
Gen. 2462 J). This is paleographically improbable. Bacon 
also thinks that in v. 14 E originally wrote, not El-yir’é, but El- 
rō'i. 

5 y in pasn fell ont; the corruption of p into n then became 
easy, and after the editor had misread pisnasix as A IDAs IN: 
it was natural for him to prefix by. : e 

6 Wi. (Gesch. ii.) accepts the proposed reading for Moriah in 
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been not very far from El-rdi ; but there was no walled 
city like Jerusalem, and the ascent of the hill would 
take less time and trouble than Mount Gerizim. ‘The 
hill itself is to be imagined as bare of trees ; but near at 
hand Abraham could see thick brushwood (330), in 


which a ram was caught by the horns. 

This view of the story, too, enriches us with something 
that we did not know to be recoverable, viz., E's 
explanation of the name of the old southern sanctuary 
of El-rdi (or, as he calls it, El-yir'é). The editor of 
JE having already adopted a fine narrative accounting 
for the name (161-14), and wishing to attach the great 
event described in our ch. 22 to the central sanctuary of 
Judah (see MORIAH), introduced the changes to which 
reference has been made. Elsewhere, however (see 
JERAHMEEL), in treating the apparently corrupt text 
of Gen.1613f suggestions have been made which 
favour the emendation of Gen, 2214 as follows,—‘ and 
Abraham called the name of that place Well of Jerah- 
meel, even as it is called to this day.’ 

There are, also, twoother related aspects under which the 
‘Moriah’ story must be considered. Thewriter obviously 

3. Didactic wishes, in the most considerate manner, to 
purpose oppose the practice of sacrificing firstborn 
* sons (cp FIRSTBORN), and, subordinately 
to this, to justify the substitutionary sacrifice of an animal. 
In treating this part of our subject, we need not linger 
on the famous passage of Philo of Byblus! (professedly 
reproducing a primitive Phoenician story), in which 
Kronos (or rather El) is said to have sacrificed his only 
son lIeovd to free his country from the calamities of war. 
In spite of its doubtful attestation and modernised form, 
the story has the appearance of being based on tradition. 
Probably it was told at Byblus to justify the rite of 
human sacrifice, and a similar myth may have been 
current among the Canaanitish neighbours of the 
Israelites. The story in Gen, 22, however, is clearly 
intended as a basis for the abrogation of the rite. 
There may have been stories having the same object 
among the Canaanites or the Israelites; these, not 
the story in Philo of Byblus, would be the right 
narratives to compare with the Elohist’s. So far, 
however, as an opinion is possible, the form of the 
Elohist’s story is, apart from the detail about the ram, 
all his own. lt was suggested, indeed, by circumstances 
already related in the traditional narratives ; but it was 
moulded by himself, and it is bathed throughout in an 
ideal light. Evidently this pious writer felt that for the 
higher religious conceptions no traditional story would 
be an adequate vehicle. 

The course which he adopted shows the writer to have 
been a great teacher. He admits the religious feeling 
which prompted the sacrifice of a firstborn son; but he 
suggests that the idea of such a sacrifice is unnatural 
(the unsophisticated mind of Isaac cannot take it in, 
and Abraham himself would never have thought of it but 
for a divine oracle), and earnestly insists that Israel's 
God demands no more and no less than absolute 
devotion of the heart. One thing more he suggests— 
that there are stages in religious enlightenment, and 
that an act which was justifiable in the wild days of 
JEPHTHAH (g.v.), was no longer tolerable. In the 
Southern Kingdom a protest against the continuance or 
revival of human sacrifiees was raised by the writer 
of Mi. 66-8; in the Northern, at an earlier date, by the 
Elohist.? 

There is a fine Indian parallel to the story of the deliverance 
of Isaac in Atfariya Brahmana, 13-16 (Max Müller, Azc. 


Gen. 222, and thinks that the original seats of hoth Abraham 
and Isaac were in the north near Dan (perhaps the true [accord- 
ing to him) Kirjath-arba). The journey referred to in Gen. 22 
would thus be from the far north to the far south. 

l Müller, FHG 35707, 

2 See further, Kamph., Das Verhäitniss des Menschenopfers 
zur israelit. Rel., '96, where recent literature is referred to. 
On human sacrifices in Babylonia, cp Ball, PSBA 14 (92), 
No. iv.; in Egypt, Tylor and Griffith, Tomb of Paheri (Egypt 
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Sanskr. Lit. 408-419), where punacerte, son of a Brahman, 
who had been all bur sacrificed in honour of Varuna, is liber- 
ated by the gods, and adopted by a priest. The stage of moral 
development, however, represented in this story, is more ad- 
vanced than that in Gen, 22, 


It is true, the narrator is behind the prophet in 
spirituality—thousands of rams, says the latter, will 
+442, not propitiate the ‘high God’ (God 

+ a — of heaven ),—but the Elohist ee his 
d pathetic narrative by a close which, 
for modern taste, could hardly be more prosaie. ~“ And 
Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold, a 
ram caught in the thicket by his horns, and Abraham 
went and took the ram, and offered him up for a burnt- 
offering instead of his son’ (2213). The first readers of 
the Elohist, like the first readers of the epilogue of the 
Book of Job, had standards and requirements different 
from ours. Below the new taste for spirituality lay 
the old taste for ritual. lf human sacrifices were 
not to be offered, what was the surrogate for them ? 
The voice of humanity in certain priestly circles had, 
it appears, spoken for a ram, which in the symbolism 
of vicarious sacrifice was henceforth to represent a man. 
The animal selected was not always the same. At the 
Syrian Laodicea (=Phoen. Ramitha) it was a stag, 
which animal was annually sacrificed in place of a 
maiden as late as the second century a.p.! We would 
gladly know at what date this stag sacrifice was intro- 
duced. Did the humane Israelitish priests precede or 
follow the priests of Phoenicia? And was the original 
substitute for the life of the firstborn son among the 
Israelites a ram (bx) or a stag? (>w)? When we con- 
sider (1) that wild animals were not usually sacrificed 
among the Israelites; (2) that in Gen. 227 a sheep is 
spoken of as a victim ; and (3) that in the region of El-réi 
we should expect a gazelle (%33) rather than a hart (Sex), 


it seems best to abide by the ordinary reading ‘ram.’ 

No subsequent narrative comes up to that in 221-14, 
though the idyllic tone and the deep religious spirit of J's 

5. Other *°count of the finding of the right wife 

stories for Isaac (ch. 24) claim admiration (see 

* REBEKAH). The narratives respecting 
Isaac himself tend to lower our estimate of his 
character ; but we must remember that the patriarchs 
represent the highest Israelitish ideals only in part; they 
also embody Israelitish weaknesses. Isaac's shiftiness 
in his relations with Abimelech (Gen. 261-11 Ry) need 
not be excused when we have learned to look upon him 
as a tribal representative ; the repetition of, virtually, 
the same story twice over in the life of Abraham (cp 
Gen. 1210-20 J ; 20 FE) is an indication of the compara- 
tive lateness of the traditional stories of that patriarch, 
as well as of the fondness of the people for this particular 
tradition, which showed how inviolable were the persons 
of their ancestors. 

The mingled greatness and weakness of Isaac is most 
strikingly shown in the story of his paternal benedictions, 
one of which, however, is more fitly styled a curse 
(Gen. 27). It is to us a somewhat repellent narrative, 
on account of the unfilial and unbrotherly craft of 
Jacob and the love of good eating ascribed to Isaac. 
With the ancients it must have been popular. As to 


Expl. Fund, ’94), 20 4; Crum, PSA 16133; and Masp. 
Dawn of Civilisation, 168, 193; in Semitic countries, WRS 
Rel. Sem. (2) 361 p: ; We. Heid. 112. Maspero includes the 
gazelle among the animals substituted for human victims; in 
2nd ed. he notices Flinders Petrie’s recent discoveries. 

1 Porphyr. De Abst. 256; Pausan. iii. 168; cp WRS Rel 
Sem.) 409, 466. On the commutation of victims, cp Lang, 
Myth, Ritual, and Sacrifice, 1269-271. 

2 ‘Stag’ (Sx) is Clermont-Ganneau’s reading (J4, 7th ser. 


11510). There is the same doubt as to the vocalising of $1 in the 
sacrificial tablet of Marseilles (7. 9); here, however, the mean- 
ing ‘stag’ is certainly preferable. A ‘ram’ in Phoenician is 
by. Were the stags spoken of in the Marseilles tariff substi- 
tutes for human victims? Robertson Smith (Rel. Sem.) 467) 
suspects an allusion in 2 S.119 to an ancient stag sacrifice like 
that at Laodicea. This hypothesis, however, is not borne out by 
the most recent criticism (see Klo., ad /oc., and Bu. in SBOT). 
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the craft of Jacob, we need not excuse it, for it was 
inherited by the tribes of Isaac and Jacob from their 
nomad ancestors. As to Isaac's passion for a certain 
food, this too was, no doubt, a tribal failing ; a notable 
Arabic song in the Hamiasa (Freytag, 506) reckons 
‘roast flesh’ as first among the pleasures of life. The 
detail mentioned in 273 would not, however, have 
been thought of but for the necessity of giving scope 
to the cunning of Jacob. Possibly, too, the first tellers 
of the story may have thought that Isaac, being a semi- 
divine hero, and being about to pronounce fateful 
oracles (see Esau), should not be treated otherwise 
than as a deity. lt was in festival raiment (v.15) 
that Jacob the deceiver approached his father (the 
Jews in Jerome's time said that they were Esau’s 
priestly garments), and Robertson Smith has plausibly 
defended! the view that the skins worn by Jacob on 
his arms and neck were analogous to those worn by 
worshippers in many lands at sacrificial ceremonies (cp 
Esau). At any rate, it is evident that the pronouncing 
of the oracles was a quasi-divine act, and that, accord- 
ing to the narrators, the circumstances connected with 
it were overruled by their God to the accomplishment 
of his own ends. It would seem that this was not one 
of the very earliest narratives ; in the oldest stratum of 
tradition Isaac and Ishmael (both attached to Beer-lahai- 
roi) must have taken the place afterwards occupied by 
Jacob and Esau. The details of the present genealogical 
connection were of course afterthoughts. (If Isaac was 
originally a /erahmeelite hero we can the better under- 
stand how the Israelites, whilst frequenting his sanc- 
tuary, adopted comparatively little of his legend. ) 

It is, however, not only at Beer-lahai-roi, but also at 
REHOBOTH, BEERSHEBA, and GERAR, that we find Isaac 
established.? These three places come before us in 
Gen. 261-33, which is substantially the work of J, though 
editorial insertions have been made, and v. 33 (as Bacon 
—see below, n. 4—has rendered very probable) should 
change places with 2131-33. It was at Beersheba, accord- 
ing to J and E, that Isaae spent the second part of his 
life, and no doubt it was there, not at Mamre or Hebron 
(as P, in 3527, represents), that tradition supposed the 
patriarch to have died. According to the most probable 
view of 2133, it was Isaac, not Abraham, who planted 
the sacred trce at Beersheba, invoking the name of 
Yahwė.3 It was there, too, that he 'intreated Yahweé 
for his wife, because she was barren,’ and that Esau and 
Jacob were born. It was at Beer-lahai-roi, however, 
endeared to Isaac (as fancy involuntarily suggests) by 
the memory of the interrupted sacrifice (and not less to 
Ishmael by the memory of his mother Hagar), that 
Isaac received his wife that evening when he had gone 
out on some unknown errand into the open country. 

It is worth remarking that the Wady Muweileh (in 
which the well of Lahai-roi should be placed) must at 
one time have been better watered and more cultivated 
than at present (Palmer). 

On apocryphal allusions, see APOCRYPHA, § 11. 

TORE 


1 Rel, Sem.(") 4373 Cp 467. 

2 The reader should he cautioned against some inaccurate 
though seemingly very critical statements in Maspero’s Struggle 
of the Nations, 68. To make Isaac a resident at Hebron 
effaces one of the leading distinctions between him and Abraham. 

3 Gen. 2133 is interesting (cp ETERNAL, TAMARISK) Was 


the tree an Svix (‘tamarisk’)? or an Mä (‘sacred post’)? and 


was the divine name, which Isaac, according to the original J, 
invoked, op bx, ‘the everlasting (or ‘ancient’?) deity,’ or 
(supposing nby to be corrupt) iey by, ‘the most high deity ’? 

4 Probably the order of the narratives is 24 251-6114 261-32 
2131-33. See Bacon (Genesis, 141, 248; cp Hebraica, April 
1891), who thinks that, in 2133, J originally wrote ‘Isaac,’ 
‘Abraham’ being due to the writer of JE, who transposed the 
passage ; but cp Kautzsch and Ball. 
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ISAIAH (Prophet) 


CONTENTS 
Biographical facts (§ 1). Prophecies without narratives 
Narratives in Is. (§§ 2-6). (88 7-17) 


Resulting picture of Is. (§ 18). 

ISAIAH, in RV Mt. 33, and OT passim ; ESAIAS, in 
AV; and in AV Eeclus. 4822, Esay (MYY everywhere 
except in title of book; there MPY" [see JESMAIAU, 
456]), son of Amoz (g.v7.), 2 K.192 Is. 11 2Ch. 2622 
32 20 32 etc. ,—the most gifted and powerful of those early 
prophets who are known to us by written records. 

The name is to be explained probably either as ‘help of Yahwè t 
[so J. H. Mich.], ep ‘yw, or as ‘ Yahwé helps,’ from por pwn 
{so Del.]; cp Sab. yñ) and the names Seyi ymnbx; © has 
yoatas [= Ye's? so Klo.1] of the prophet—L everywhere, BRA 
everywhere except 2 Ch. 26 22—ego[ekov [BA] and oov [x] in 
Ecclus. 48 20(23), but never, except Ezra 87 [A], of the other 
six bearers of the name? (see JESHAIAII). 

I. Isaiah lived at Jerusalem, was married (83), and 
had children (73 83). Plainly he was of high social 
rank. When he needs a witness he 
applies to the chief priest (see URIAH), 
and his whole conduct and bearing 
bespeak one who can claim social respect. In this he 
contrasts with Amos and Micah. We may presume 
therefore that he had every educational advantage which 
the capital could supply, and it is plain that he inherited 
a literary tradition of no very recent date. The heading 
in Is. 11 refers to Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah 
as the kings in whose ' days’ (or period) he prophesied. 
This heading, however, is probably the work of a late 
editor, who gained his information from a study of the 
works of Isaiah. From the reference to Judah and 
Jerusalem as the subjects of the prophecies, we may 
assume the statement to have been intended to apply 
only to chaps. 1-12. It remains true, however, that we 
have no reason to suppose that Isaiah prophesied under 
Manasseh, ‘The story that he was put to death (the 
later legend said, sawn asunder ; cp Heb. 1137) by order 
of Manasseh, as a punishment for speeches on God and 
on the holy city which were contrary to the law, obtained 
a wide currency, but has no support in the Book of 
Kings, and is unworthy of credit.# 

These dry bones of biography need to be clothed 
with living flesh, and for this we must turn to Isaiah's 
discourses, whieh contain the very 
essence of his life. Grand and an- 
tiquely simple was his character, and 
those who have been enabled by a thorough criticism 
and exegesis to form an idea of the limits, the period, 
and the meaning of his discourses, will find themselves 
in a position to reetify some common misapprehensions. 

Il. It will be convenient to obtain our first introduc- 
tion to Isaiah from certain stillextant narratives respecting 
portions of his prophetic ministry, proceeding from his 
disciples or admirers at different periocds,—viz., (a) 
Is. 6, (2) 71-16, (c) S1-4, (d) 20, (e) 36-39 (2 K.1813- 
20 19 || 2 Ch. 32). 

Fron (a)—which is an account of the vision by which 
Isaiah was set apart as a prophet—we learn that he 
entered on his ministry in the year of the death of Uzziah, 


1. Biographical 
facts. 


2. Narratives 
in Is. 6. 


1 PREQ)6585. Klo.’s alternative restoration mY'Y (the only 
restoration retained in PR £@) 8 713) does not seem plausible, yet 
the Arabic ‘/sé for Yu might perbaps lend it some support. 

2 With reference to the © equivalents, it may be noted here 
that the first vowel is oftenest ¢ or e or ce, the ø being frequently 
doubled (eo[o]}ias= Myr? so Klo.; cp ege, 1 Ch. 231 [A]), but 
also (four times in B, once in A, once in L) w or o (twgeca, 
1 Ch 2575 [BJ=3 ye? so Klo. ; woaas, 1 Ch. 2625 [BA]= 
myein, cp Neh. 1232? -wone, 1 Ch. 2625 [1]. 

3 See APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, § 42. Besides the Ascens. 
Isaiæe, and Justin, c. Tryph. 120, cp the passage quoted from a 
MS of the Targum on the prophets in Lagarde’s Proph. Chald. 
p. xxxiii. 
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i.e., probably in 740 B.C. Isaiah had evidently been 
waiting for indications of the divine will—otherwise how 
should the words ' Send me’ have darted at once to his 
lips? Already, too, he had the not less humbling than 
exalting consciousness of a divine presence which glori- 
fied the world. ‘To this was now added the sense of a 
new and special relation between himself and Yahwe. He 
was sent to work among his people asa prophet. At the 
same time he had a presentiment, which in the light of 
his new relation to Yahwé seemed to him arevelation, that, 
being such as it was, not merely Israel, but even Judah, 
was doomed to perish.! The revelation was, it is true, 
as yet more like an objective fact than a subjectively 
realised truth, or rather like many a flash of insight 
which visits and revisits us for moments, and then 
disappears, till at length a sad or joyful experience 
makes it ours for ever. Nor was it so terrible a 
presentiment as it may appear to us, because it was 
evidently accompanied by a revelation of the conversion 
of a remnant, as we gather from the name which Isaiah 
gave to his eldest son SHEAR-JASHUB (g.v.). And we 
must believe that, as time went on, apparent changes 
for the better in the moral condition of Israel somewhat 
dimmed Isaiah's perception of the contents of his earli- 
est revelation. Only by the sternest experience could 
he be absolutely and entirely convinced, in the depths 
of his nature, of the necessity for the fall of Judah. 

(4) Probably to a period shortly before the writing 
down of the consecrating vision belongs the gran rifiuto 

, (to apply Dante's phrase) which is related 
3. Is. 71-16; > z : 3 
Immanuel, "OY second narrative piece (6). Isaiah 
* and Ahaz are the sole acting figures. 
Perhaps it is because the consecration narrative (a) 
serves as a preface that the prophet or his secretary 
has made no reference to the revelation of the ‘rem- 
nant.” The unbelief of Ahaz was in fact an unpardon- 
able offence which made Isaiah indisposed to look at 
the brighter side of his revelation. Nothing can well 
be sterner than, Isaiah's prophecies at this period (see 
SBOT, or Intr. Is. 396 f.), though a short breathing- 
time is allowed before the sad end. 

The story of the ‘ great refusal’ of Ahaz is well known. 
The king expected a siege, and was preparing for it, 
when Isaiah accosted him. He bade him not be afraid, 
reminding him that Yahwe was the head of Jerusalem, 
whereas the rulers of Damascus and Samaria were but 
puny mortals, and no better than half-burned fire- 
brands ; in short the coalition against Judah would, in 
common parlance, ‘end in smoke.’ The prophet, how- 
ever, saw clearly the inefficacy of his appeal. Ahaz had 
no confidence either in his material, or—worse by far— 
in his spiritual, bulwarks. ‘To his friendly ‘fear not’ 
Isaiah therefore added a caution against the dangers of 
unbelief. What those dangers were he did not say; 
but Ahaz caught his meaning, and had no need to 
question him. ‘An established house’ was a common 
phrase for a family which did not die out, and re- 
mained in its ancient seat (1 S. 235 2528 r K. 1138); 
Isaiah's caution, therefore, if we may consider its 
reference as limited to Ahaz, threatened the king with 
nothing less than the extinction of his dynasty. At 
this point (Is. 710) the record becomes incomplete ; the 
omission is veiled by a conventional introductory formula, 
indicating a fresh stage in the discourse. Probably some 
Startling announcement was made, for the accrediting 
of which Isaiah conjectured that Ahaz would require a 
‘sign.’ Then this extraordinary man, who deals 
with the king as though his equal or superior, gives 


1 The closing words, ‘a holy seed is the stock thereof,’ are 
prota an editorial attempt to make sense of a corrupt passage. 
“or a possible restoration see Che. Crit. Bid. Budde’s rendering, 
‘When then a tenth is there, it shall serve again for pasture’ 
(New World, Dec. ’95, p. 741) is improbable. The natural sense 
is that givenin EV. The following word poxa (‘like the tere- 


binth’) should prohably be emended to ph `D, ‘for consump- 
tion...’ Cp review of Marti’s Jesata in Crit. Rev. Jan. 1900. 
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Ahaz carte blanche in the choice of a ‘sign’ (see 
IMMANUEL). The king has no doubt that Isaiah can, 
as we should say, work a miracle, and consequently 
believes that one way to safety from his present foes 
would be to obey the prophet; but he is not sure that 
some worse trouble for himself might not follow. He 
does not believe that Yahwe will be strong enough, a 
little later, to save him from Assyria; and yet how can 
he accept Yahwe’s help in the smaller trouble unless he 
is prepared to accept it inthe greater? The only way, 
from his point of view, to avert the danger from Assyria 
is to make it a friend, which will moreover be able 
to save him from Syria and Ephraim. Friendship 
involves the protection of the weak by the strong, so 
that there is really no cause (Ahaz thinks) to introduce 
religious considerations into the question. Then 
Isaiah, to save his honour as a prophet, hurls, as it 
were, a sign at the unbelieving Ahaz. He says that 
Immanuel —?.e., ‘God with us’—will be the name 
which any one of the children soon to be born will 
receive from its mother, for before the tender palate of 
the child can distinguish between foods, the lands of 
Rezin and Pekah will have been devastated by Assyria.} 
Isaiah has, in fact, not less political than religious in- 
sight. If he could have put off the prophet, and spoken 
only as a statesman, he might have asked why Ahaz 
should pay Assyria for humiliating Syria and N. Israel 
when it was its own interest to do this. There was, at 
any rate, no immediate necessity for burdening his small 
territory with tribute to Assyria; the unbelieving king 
was as weak in politics as he was in religion. If we 
possessed a fuller record of the declarations of Isaiah 
(vv. 17-20 cannot be relied upon, being fragmentary, 
and partly recast by a late editor), we should prob- 
ably find that the immediate punishment of the king’s 
unbelief specified in it was this—that deliverance 
from Rezin and Pekah would be a ‘sign’ to him, not 
of good, but of evil import. Since the king has rejected 
the opportunity so graciously given him of winning 
Yahwe's favour, he must not look for a long continuance 
of calm days. Disaster is looming right in front of him. 

That the ‘sign’ which Isaiah indignantly hurls at 
Ahaz is one which, in our fragmentary record, appears 
to be of happy augury, has caused a difficulty to many 
students. Prof. F. C. Porter in particular has felt 
this so strongly that he has devised a new interpreta- 
tion of Immanuel which deserves consideration (see 
IMMANUEL). Two chief objections to it must, however, 
be mentioned. 

(1) Immanuel—7.e., ‘God is with us’—by no means expresses 
the faith or the ‘underlying assumption’ of Ahaz; the trne 
object of the king’s worship was neither the old national God, 
nor the Yahwé of Isaiah, but—policy. Hence his perturbation 
of mind, with which contrast the confidence arising out of a sense 
of oneness with their God possessed by the N. Israelites (Am. 
5144 18 613). 

(2) The explanation of Immannel as an expression of the false 
faith of the multitude is opposed by the analogy of the name 
SHEAR-JASHUB (g.v.), which conveys a truth accepted by Isaiah. 

It is perfectly true, however, that the unbelief of Ahaz made 
the confidence of the happy mothers of Is. 7 14 only too likely to 
prove of short duration, They would suppose that Yahwe was 
unreservedly favourable to their people, whereas he had but 
granted a short interval before the sin of Ahaz should bring its 


terrible punishment on king and people. The sign was not as 
happy a one as Isaiah had intended. 


(c) The third piece of narrative is 81-4 (cp next art., 

§ 6). From 73 we already know that in 734 Isaiah had 
4. Is. 81-4: 2808 named Shear-jashub, who was old 
I ie h’ en enough to accompany his father in his 
Sadan SSUES walks, From 81- 4 we learn that 
shortly afterwards he had another son, named MAHER- 


SHALAL-HASH-BAZ, whose name portended the fall of the 


1 Dillmann’s objections to this explanation are—({1) that 715 
produces the impression that the child of a mother well known 
to Isaiah and to Ahaz is meant, and (2) that ‘thy land, O 
Immanuel’ in $8 can only be understood of a historical person. 
But 715 can be shown to be a gloss, and briny sx (88) should 
rather be ‘y +3 ; pax. Certainly the passage is difficult; but no 
other solution seems available. 
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two northern kingdoms. These two sons, apparently, 
are the ‘children whom Yahwe has given him,’ and, 
lke himself, they are ‘signs and omens in Israel’ of 
divine appointment. His children, at any rate, are 
‘signs’ in virtue of their names, which are doubtless 
as well known in Jerusalem as that of the crown prince 
himself. With regard to Isaiah we are not told that 
he received his name by divine appointment. It is 
only the prophet Jeremiah who claims to have been 
consecrated from his birth, and who may therefore 
conceivably have regarded his name as an omen (ep 
Jer. 110). It is enough that Isaiah and his sons alike 
prophesy of the future, and rouse the dull consciences 
of men. Thus, when the crisis comes, Isaiah will 
not stand alone. Before his inward consecration (in 
B.C. 740?) he felt himself ‘unclean’ through his soli- 
darity with his people; but now, by solidarity with him, 
the members of his family are virtually detached, like 
himself, from the ‘people of unclean lips’ among 
whom they dwell. For Isaiah’s wife, too, is a prophetic 
personage (83), though she may not bear a prophetic 
name ; she participates in the privileges of her husband. 
(d) Chap. 20 describes the strange procedure by 
which Isaiah gave, so to speak, an acted prediction? of 
5. Is. 20 the fate reserved for two neighbouring 
oo" countries. The people of Ashdod revolted 
from Assyria in 713, and Judah (now itself a vassal of 
the Great King) was tempted to follow their example. 
Isaiah heard an inner voice bidding him go about, like 
one of the poorest class, without either sandals or an 
upper garment. He obeyed till the siege and capture 
of Ashdod in 711, which was a still more striking omen 
of the punishment in store for rebellion. This is the 
only prophetic action recorded of Isaiah. Generally 
he was contented with spoken prophecy,—either upon 
zesthetic grounds, or because spoken prophecy was less 
susceptible than acted prophecy of misinterpretation. 
The strange attire in which he appeared for three 
years need not have meant what it was at length 
declared to mean. It might have signified merely the 
prophet’s grief (cp Mi. 18) for Ashdod ; but as we see 
from vv. 3-6, it was a perfectly unsympathetic announce- 
ment of the fate of the north Arabian countries of Musri 
and Ku&,? which had long been important factors in 
Palestinian politics. To this Isaiah added a graphic 
description of the confusion of the statesmen of Pales- 
tine (‘this coastland ') at the fall of the single great ally 
on whom they had counted (cp ISAIAH ii., § 9 a [4]). 
(e) From the two remaining narratives we must nct 
expect too much, owing to the lateness of their date 
i (see next art., § 15). One of them (36- 
TE EES 379a 37 f.) is no doubt earlier than the 
other (3794-38 f.); but even the earlier is full of contra- 
dictions to the ideas and the implied situations in the 
universally acknowledged prophecies. So much, how- 
ever, we may admit to be just conceivable :—(1) that 
Hezekiah in 7o2-1 B.C. really did take pains to 
propitiate Isaiah, and did convince the prophet of his 
disposition to obey the divine oracles; and (2) that 
Tsaiah in consequence declared that on this occasion 
Jerusalem should escape a siege. The grounds for this 
view, however, are more hypothetical than one likes, and, 
at any rate, the details of Hezekiah's embassy to Isaiah 
and the speeches assigned to the prophet are altogether 
untrustworthy. And yet how transcendently great this 
prophet of Yahwe must have been to have formed the 
subject of so much imaginative writing! And how 
highly the later Jews must have valued the privilege 
of prophetic revelation to have devoted themselves so 
earnestly to filling up the gaps in its historical record ! 
ITI. We now turn to those discourses of Isaiah which 
have no accompanying narratives. We will view them 
as revelations of a great religious character, and treat 
them with the respect duc to all such revelations ; 7.¢., 


1 He uses the same phrase as in 8 18. 
2 See Cusn, § 2; Mizraim, § 24; but cp GEOGRAPHY, § 9. 
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we will not require them to exhibit throughout a cast-iron 
consistency. The criticism which we 
have sought to employ elsewhere has not 
been controlled by preconceived ideas 
respecting Isaiah's prophetic system, 
and we may therefore venture, as 
historians, to build upon its conclusions. We have 
heard from Isaiah's lips his own account of his con- 
secrating vision. Criticism justifies us in holding that 
he lost no time in expanding and applying the stern 
truth which had lodged itself in his mind. For both 
Israel and Judah he announced a grievous disaster, 
which to the deeply-moved prophet appeared not less 
awful than a judgment upon the world (26-21). Never 
again did he write in a style so poetic, so sublime. 
Probably he learned that a manner at once more 
pointed and with more personality was better fitted to 
win the attention of the people; indeed, in 26-21 he 
writes, it would seem, more to relieve himself than to 
impress others. 

In 31-5 Isaiah expresses himself more plainly. He 
anticipates a captivity like that in Jehoiachin’s time, 
when (if we may trust the narrative) few, except the 
poorer class, were left in Judah, and says that young 
men of tyrannical character will be the rulers of the 
humiliated state which should remain. 

This picture of the future (which, apart from the 
reference to the rulers who would take the place of the 
Br en out captive king, he repeated in 316-41 51-7 

rey 58-24, and 58-24) did mot correspond to facts. 

aa + The punishment of the sins of Judah's 
rulers was delayed; the Davidic king remained on 
an, as yet, unshaken throne. 

Isaiah was not at all perplexcd at this. He recog- 
nised the divine will that Ahaz should have a fair trial 
and choose between the broad and the narrow way. 
Again and again he offered counsel to Ahaz ; but the 
young king was too wilful to listen, and his counsellor 
began to grow ‘weary’ (713). One trial more, as we 
have seen, was given, but in vain; ànd then Isaiah 
distinctly pointed to the ‘waters of the river’ (ż.e., to 
Assyria) as the source of the calamity in store for 
Judah as well as for Israel (87 f.; cp 526-30 7 20). 

We have but fragments of Isaiah's discourses at this 
period ; but it is plain that the unbelief of Ahaz had 

E greatly deepened the prophet’s conviction 
NRO Bae coming ruin; no words of Carlyle are 
more fraught with indignation and grief than 82:1 J. 
Still, even here all is not dark. Many, we are told, 
not all, will rue their opposition to the divine word 
(814), and if we could be sure that 89 f. and 92-7 (1-6) 
were written at this period by the prophet, we should 
feel that Isaiah was by no means destitute of the richest 
consolation. The strict conservative view, however, 
is difficult in the extreme, and though Isaiah certainly 
believed that a ‘remnant’ would (like himself and his 
disciples, 816-18) turn, in humble, penitent faith, to 
Yahwée, and so escape captivity, it is not safe to sup- 
pose that Isaiah pictured to himself its future history. 

Had Isaiah any hope for (northern) Israel? He had 
none for the survival of the ancient kingdom ; but did 

Is. 9 he believe that in Samaria too there was 

E oa a ‘remnant’ which would ‘ turn bs Three 
‘important prophecies (not counting 26-21 

and shorter passages) relate to Israel: 99-21 (8-20) 17 
and 281-6. The second and third of these contain 
passages which may seem to favour an affirmative 
answer; but a strict criticism will not allow us to 
regard 177 f. and 285 f. as more genuine than 11 11-13.! 
Yes; Isaiah had no hope for the country which, on the 
ground of its past leadership, still arrogated to itself 
the name of Israel. It is probable, however, that when 
the Assyrian hosts actually drew near Samaria (later 
than the prophet had at first anticipated), Isaiah's hopes 


7. Prophecies 
without narra- 
tives : Is. 26-21 

31-5. 


1 Dillmann (on Is. 285 4) quotes all these passages as con- 
clusive evidence. 
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for his own land revived. He appears at that time to 
have expected an Assyrian invasion of Judah, and in 
prophetic vision to have seen the foe pressing on to the 
capital. There is actually a record of this vision in 
that fine descriptive passage, 10 28-32, 
oa Eo and we have some reason to think that 
ial ae Isaiah at that time uttered the defiant 
words of 89 f., and in 17 12-14 announced the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian invaders of Judah. ‘This, if true, 
was certainly not mere patriotism on the part of Isaiah. 
There must have been some change in the internal 
condition of Judah, which to Isaiah’s prophetic eye 
spoke of a modification (surely not a reversal) of 
Yahwe's purpose. We can hardly err in connecting 
this with a change in the government of the country. 
It is possible that Hezekiah had considerable political 
influence even before his father’s death, and that he 
was supposed, on good grounds, to have been influenced 
by the preaching of Isaiah. This will account for the 
hopeful spirit of 89 f. and 1712-14 (the present writer 
would formerly have added, of a third 
Ha, Mi eeta passage, 1428-32, which the heading 
states to have been written ‘in the death-year of king 
Ahaz,’ 719 B.c.).! Isaiah at this time no longer appre- 
hended an immediate Assyrian invasion; the reason 
of which is, that the Assyrian arms had (in 721 
or 720) received a temporary check in N. Babylonia. 
He was well aware, however, that Sargon would soon 
be as dangerous as ever, and if he was still confident 
in the present security of Jerusalem, it was because the 
ruler of Judah was now, what Ahaz had not been, a 
believer. or Isaiah does not yet regard the individual 
asa moral unit. If Yahweé protects Zion, it is because 
Zion's ruler has responded to the demand for ‘faith’ 
(cp 28 16). 

Eight years passed, and still Isaiah held the same 
language. For though the greater part of 105-126 
13. Is, 105-126 (et oe 7) is een of late 
(part); 1424-27. origin, and written for other circum- 

stances than those of the eighth 
century, yet enough remains to assure us that Isaiah 
in 711 regarded an Assyrian conquest of Judah as 
contrary to the plan of Yahwe. The grand rebuke 
addressed to Assyria in 105-15 (apart from the inter- 
polations) should not improbably be combined with 
1424-27, which is the misplaced conclusion of the 
Isaianic prophecy (next art., § 9 [a], 1). Thus in 711 
(this date may, on good grounds, be assumed) Isaiah 
believed it to be Yahwe’s purpose ‘to break Assyria in 
his (Yahwe’s) land, and on his mountains to tread him 
under foot’ (142s). No light is thrown either in 
105-15 or in 1424-27 on the condition of affairs in Judah; 
but we must assume that Hezekiah still maintained the 
attitude of one who ‘believed’ Yahwe and his prophet, 
for without this we know that Isaiah could have seen no 
hope for his country (79 2816). 

It is true, Sargon states, in a fragmentary inscription (AB 
264 f.), that the inhabitants of Philistia, Judah, Edom, and 
Moab planned revolt from the Assyrian suzerainty, and entered 
into negotiations with Musri (see Mizraim, § 2 4)—the passage 
relates to the time preceding the siege of Ashdod mentioned 
above—but it is allowable to suppose either that the Assyrian 
scribe put down four of the best-known names of Palestinian 
peoples somewhat at random, or that Hezekiah confessed his 
error to Isaiah, and gave pledges of future obedience. 

At any rate, Isaiah, who had already expressed such 
strong confidence in the present safety of Zion, could not 
and would not change his tone without solid reasons. 

Again eight years elapsed; but now symptoms of a 
change appear. The next prophecy in chronological 
14. Is. 28-32. order to the great ‘Woe’ on Assyria is 

237-22 (next art., § 12, end). No passage 
of Isaiah gives us quite such graphic details as to the 


, 1 The passage, however, is really an imaginative composition 
like the poem in 14 44-21 (see next art., § 9, 4 [9], B). It is Ser- 
nacherio's death, most probably, that is referred to in both 
poems. See Marti’s commentary, and cp SZOT, ‘Isa.,’ Heb. 
195, where an emended text is exhibited. 
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faults of the upper classes at Jerusalem, and it is remark- 
able that Isaiah appends to these details a solemn re- 
statement of the spiritual basis of the security of Judah. 
If we take this prophecy in combination with one of 
certainly not much later date (the denunciation of Shebna, 
2215-18: next art. § 9 [4], 2), we may infer that Isaiah 
again thought he saw an imminent prospect of the de- 
portation of many of the leaders of the state to Assyria 
(cp 31). There was indeed still a possibility of averting 
this fate. But would these clever politicians adopt it? 
Of the king, however, we hear nothing. Isaiah seems 
to regard Hezekiah as, to a great extent, the puppet of 
the predominant political faction. Indeed, remembering 
the story of Padi of Ekron, one is inclined to think 
that such dependence may have been generally the lot 
of the small kings of Palestine at this time. At any 
rate, Isaiah's great object is to startle the politicians 
out of their security. He warns them that, though the 
horizon is clear at present, it will not remain so. He 
will not on this occasion say when the storm will break 
out. ‘Add year to year, let the feasts run their course’ 
(291). Certain it is, however, that before long ARIEL 
(g.v.) will be marked out as his prey by the Assyrian ; 
Jerusalem (for this is the meaning of the symbolic name 
employed) will be besieged and reduced to great straits. 
It is not the Assyrian, however, who will deal the final 
blow. A theophany will take place; Yahwe himself, 
the storm-God and the war-God, will appear and 
destroy the guilty city (cp 210-21). 

What was the cause of the change in Isaiah's preach- 
ing? It was the rise to power of an Egyptian party at 
Jerusalem. The peoples of Palestine and Pheenicia 
saw in the new (Ethiopian) dynasty of Egypt the only 
power which could save them from the oppressive and 
uncongenial rule of Assyria (cp EGYPT, § 66). Isaiah, 
on political, but vastly more on religious, grounds, 
insisted on the futility of an alliance with Egypt 
(chaps. 30 f). He supplemented his ‘woe’ upon 
Jerusalem by the declaration that the Egyptian allies 
of Judah should be defeated, for Yahwé himself would 
fight on the side of the Assyrians (so we must under- 
stand 313) This cycle of prophecies (28-31) is of 
the highest value both for the history of Judah and 
for the biography of the prophet. It gives us a 
graphic picture of the excitement at Jerusalem and the 
opposition to Isaiah’s preaching, and shows how the 
initial revelation of Judah’s doom was gradually fixing 
itself more and more in the prophet’s mind. It also 
confirms an idea which has probably already suggested 
itself to us—that Isaiah’s interest is not in the circum- 
stantial details of his prophecy, but in the connection 
between national sin and national calamity.” His object 
is to reveal God in history, not—except in a secondary 
sense—to turn the course of events. 

The negotiations with Egypt do not appear to have as 
yet succeeded, and if chap. 18 (next art., § 9 [a], 3) was 

written at this period, it shows that Isaiah 
15. Is. 18. had for a time triumphed over the Egyptian 
party. Otherwise he would certainly not have given 
Judah a further breathing-time. Otherwise, too, he would 
not have so calmly bidden the Ethiopian ambassadors 
return to their own land. It is remarkable that Isaiah 
should speak so respectfully of the Ethiopians, for not 
long since he spoke quite otherwise of Egypt (303-7). A 
fuller acquaintance with this period of Egyptian history 
might enable us to explain this.! It is still more re- 
markable that Isaiah should have adopted so lofty a 
tone of enthusiasm in speaking of the prospects of 
Judah. May we not venture to assume that Hezekiah 
had initiated something in the nature of a reform,? 
something which might be charitably regarded as ‘ turn- 


1 Or, possibly, if there was a second Assyrian invasion, the 
prophecy in chap. 18 might refer to this. 

2 See HEZEKIAH, where the supposed fact of an early reform 
in the cultus is controverted. Isaiah's main object was moral 
amendment ; he has no programme for any other reform. 
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ing to Yahweé'? Isaiah has already told us how far, 
at an earlier time, the ‘ princes’ of Judah were from 
practising the virtues which befitted them. Must we 
not conjecture that Hezekiah had lately made examples 
of some of the chief offenders among them (e.g., 
Shebna)? If so, king and prophet were destined to 
be sadly disappointed. The prophecy in chap. 18 (if 
rightly dated) had been delivered on the assumption 
that the rulers of Judah had really ‘turned’ to Yahwe. 
It did not indeed promise that there should be no 
Assyrian invasion. Sennacherib would, of course, take 
the field against the kings of Palestine (including Heze- 
kiah) who had refused tribute. But it did guarantee 
(upon implied conditions) that the invasion should be 
stopped at the outset by a supernatural intervention. 
This, however, did not happen. As Sennacherib and 
Isaiah agree in stating, widespread desolation was 
wrought in Judah by the irresistible warriors of Assyria. 
To all—to the prophet not less than to his countrymen 
—this was a sign of Yahwé's displeasure. All that 
could now be hoped for was to avert destruction from 
He te lesa Jerusalem. The rulers took one means 
tox ‘of doing this; Isaiah wished them to 
take another. Sacrifices had never been so abundant, 
nor public prayers so fervent (Lii-15; cp Am. 52224 
with vv. 1518); but Isaiah, like Amos, attached no 
intrinsic value to ceremonies. One means, and one 
only, there was to check the progress of Sennacherib ; 
it was to change their lives. Their God would forgive 
the past, and restore to them his protecting care. They 
would sow and reap, undeterred by Assyrian warriors ; 
they would ‘eat the good of the land.’ On the other 
hand, if they rebelled against the divine will they would 
suffer the hardships of a siege (see Husks). 
‘If your sins be scarlet, they may become white as snow $ 
If they be red as crimson, they may become as wool. 
If ye be willing and ohedient, the good of the land shall ye eat; 


But if ye refuse and rebel, carob- pods shall ye eat’ (1 18-20, last 
line emended)., 


Even in the too brief summary (15-26), the discourses 
of Isaiah delivered at this period move us deeply. We 
long to know what effect they produced. Only a late 
tradition on this subject has come down to us; it is 
that contained in chaps, 36 /. (next art., § 15). It may 
be barely possible to hold that a good effect was pro- 
duced, that Isaiah assured Hezekiah of safety. If this 
was the case, he very soon changed his tone. It is 

17. Is. 221-14 certain that, as the last Assyrian 

ae od * warriors disappeared, Isaiah, sick at 
heart, used language (221-14: next art., § 9 [4], 2) 
which can be understood only as a final acceptance 
of the doom pronounced in 69-13. He bows to the 
decree of the God of Israel. For Judah there is no 
more hope; for himself no further ministry. The 
heart of ‘this people’ has become gross, and there is 
no possibility of salvation. ‘Therefore cities must be- 
come waste, and houses uninhabited, and, should a 
tenth be left, this must, in turn, be consumed. For 
the small prophetic band—himself, his children, and 
his disciples—there may still be a future (cp 8 16-18) ; 
but he has received no revelation on this subject ; nor 
could he, without a psychological miracle, have even 
imagined a condition of things totally opposed to the 
present. Only a short time ago he could anticipate 
the restoration to Jerusalem of ‘judges as at the first, 
and counsellors as at the beginning’ (126). Now it 
would appear as if, by a moral compulsion, he placed 
himself by the side of Amos, who had prophesied of the 
guilty worshippers in the sanctuary at Bethel, that ‘ not 
one should flee away, not one should escape’ (Am. 91). 

The reader may need to be reminded that the 
latter part of this picture of Isaiah is based upon 
critical conclusions which are not as 
yet generally accepted. The criticism 
of the prophecies of Isaiah is slowly 
emerging from a position analogous to 
that in which the Hexateuch was before the publication 


18. Resulting 
picture of 
Isaiah. 
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of Wellhausen’s Prolegomena. The reader may, if he 
will, keep his mind in suspense as to the critical prob- 
lems of the day, and confine his attention to the 
earlier part of the present article. Should he do so, 
he will obtain a sound though an incomplete concep- 
tion of the great prophet. But to those who have 
seen the weakness of the old criticism, and the strength 
of that which offers itself as on the whole far more in 
accordance with facts, and who find the synthesis of 
new and old presented in this article historically credible, 
it may be safely said that the more they contemplate 
the character of Isaiah as now disclosed to them, the 
grander it will appear. We have not hitherto realised 
the scale and proportions of his truly heroic faith. 
What Abraham was in legend, Isaiah was in fact. He 
was prepared to trust God in the darkness as implicitly 
as the ‘father of the faithful,” when, according to the 
noble story, he lifted up his hand, at the divine com- 
mand, to slay his only son. For we may be sure— 
the variations in his picture of the future attest this— 
that Isaiah loved his people dearly, and was alive to 
the least indications of moral progress. And yet he 
could, with breaking heart, give ap the present Israel to 
its doom, so complete was his faith in the all-wise pur- 
pose of the God of Israel. How that which seemed the 
end of all things could yet not be a fatal blow to the 
divine purpose, it was not for him to judge. 

As a man and a prophet we have now fully recognised 
Isaiah's greatness. Was he also a poet? In 3722-29 
19. Was Isaiah (next art., § 15 [8]) a very fine taunt- 

t? ing poem on Sennacherib is assigned to 

2 poe him ; but the lateness of the narrative 

in which it is placed, together with the late character of 
the phraseology, prevent us from accepting this assign- 
ment. Another fine taunting poem also has been claimed 
for Isaiah—that in 1444-21, which was not originally 
connected with the late prophecy against Babylon in 
chap. 13 (see ISAIAH ii., § 9, 6 [9], 8). But ideas and 
phraseology alike point away from Isaiah, unless we apply 
a very imperfect criticism to both sections of the evidence. 

Ir must suffice here to mention the fact that inl4 12-14 reference 
is made to a fully developed myth of Babylonian origin, for 
which there is no parallel in the works of the pre-exilic prophets, 
and to point out the similarity of this taunting song to that in 
37 22-29. Both these songs were probably composed with 
reference to the story of Sennacherth, and both are of late 
origin, Probably 14 28-32 (next art., § 9 [4], 3) also should be 
included in the group (see above, § 12). 

Nor can we reckon as more than a curiosity of 
criticism the theory that Pss. 46-48 were written by 
Isaiah, the first when the Syrians, the second when the 
Philistines, and the third when the Assyrians were 
overthrown. The simple truth is that Isaiah was too 
great to be a literary artist ; his words were deeds. 

The preceding sketch requires to be supplemented by 
a sympathetic survey of the prophetic literature of the 

post-exilic period (see PROPHETIC 
ae LITERATURE). A critical rearrange- 
maane, ment of the prophecies of the Book of 
Isaiah not only makes Isaiah a simpler and a grander 
and therefore also a more truly antique personality than 
he could be according to the older criticism ; it intro- 
duces us to a number of less original, but in some re- 
spects more attractive personages, who being neither 
public men nor ambitious of fame in an age (aidéy) that 
was passing away, have not been remembered by name. 
They drew their inspiration (so they must have believed) 
from the divine Spirit which dwelt within the community 
(Is. 63x11 ; cp SPIRIT), and they were content with the 
hope so touchingly expressed by a psalmist of similar 
character— 
Remember me, O Lor», in the gracious welcome of Thy people ; 
Oh visit me with Thy salvation ; 5 
That I may look on the „prosperity of Thy elect, 
May rejoice in Thy nation’s Joy, 
May triumph with Thy inheritance. 
(Ps. 10647, Kay’s translation.) 

It may be hoped that English students will not any 

longer cherish the unfounded prejudice that to follow 
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out the many traces of plurality of authorship in Isaiah 
involves less appreciation of those passages of the book 


which were not written by the son of Amoz. 
Besides the commentaries and histories of Israel, see Dr., 
Isaiah, his life and times (?) C93); WRS Proph. Is. (82), 205- 
r 356; Duhm, Theol. der Propheten, 149-177 
21. Literature. (75); Guthe, Das Zukunjftsbild des Jesaia 
(85); Giesebrecht, Beitr, z. Jesaiakritik, 
76-84 (90); Hackmann, Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia 
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C93); Smend, AT Rel-Gesch. 203-227 (93); Duff, Old Test. 
Theol. 1150-294 (94); A. B. Davidson, ‘The Theology of 
Isaiah in Ær. T. 94 (beginning at 296); M‘Curdy, Hist., 
Proph., and Mon., vol. 2 (96), though a good Assyriologist, does 
not go deep enough into critical and historical problems to 
achieve his aim; J. Meinhold, Jesaja u. seine Zeit. (98); cp 
also § 6 of G. A. Smith’s art. ‘Isaiah’ in Hastings’ DB, See 
also DEUTERONOMY, HEZEKIAH, MESSIAH, PROPHECY, TEMPLE. 
2-7 (other bearers of the name), See JESHAIAH, 1-6. 
TOR C. 
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The criticism of the Book of Isaiah has been almost 
revolutionised within the last twenty years.! The 
1. Criticism problems have become more compli- 

before 1880. cated, the methods of the critics more 

varied and subtle. The present position 
of criticism cannot be properly understood, however, 
without some acquaintance with an earlier stage. It 
is necessary, therefore, to preface this article by a 
sketch of what appeared certain or probable before 
1880. To give the student a mixture of the two criti- 
cisms would be misleading. He has to pass as quickly 
as possible through the initial stage already traversed by 
criticism, that he may not perplex himsclf with unreal 
difficulties. 


al, EARLIER CRITICISM 


We must begin with the criticism of I. Isaiah (/e., 
Is. 1-39), and then proceed to that of 11. Isaiah (ż.e., 
Is. 40-66), remarking by way of introduction that 
critics in general are agreed that the final redaction of 
the Book of Isaiah must have been anterior to the 
composition of Ecclesiasticus (probably about 180 B.C. ), 
because of the description of Isaiah’s wide range asa 
prophet in Ecclus. 4822-25, a passage which occurs not 
only in the Greek and the Syriac, but also in a lately 
discovered fragment of the Hebrew text. 

Abraham Kuenen ('28-'91), one of the greatest of 
2. Kúüenen recent ‘ iener critics," gave this sketch of 

in 1863. the growth of I. Isaiah in- the first edition 

of his /ztrod. (Ondersoek) in '63. 

A. CHAPTERS 1-39. i. 4rvangement.—The earliest 
parts of the book Kuenen takes to be the two collec- 
tions, chaps. 1-12 and 13-23. The former consists 
entirely of genuine prophecies of Isaiah; the latter 
contains some prophecies dating from the last years of 
the exile. A characteristic of the second group is that 
headings are prefixed to the prophecies, with the peculiar 
term ng ‘ (divine) utterance,’ or ‘oracle’ (131 1428 


Wr lr eOr] 2i r 22r 23x1). It is natural to 
assume that this was the later of the two collections, 
and it is possible that the present position of the 
short prophecy, 1424-27, is due to the editor of this 
group, who may have wished, by transferring this 
passage from 105-126 (near which it must once have 
stood) to a place amongst the oracles of his own 
collection, to connect the two groups, and give them an 
appearance of homogeneousness. This editor certainly 
lived in post-exilic times, whereas the collector of 
chaps. 1-12 was either Isaiah himself or one of his 
disciples (cp 82 16). Time passed, and other prophecies 
came to light which rightly or wrongly were ascribed to 
the prophet Isaiah. Another editor, wishing to complete 


_ 1 Until quite lately the school of Dillmann has been regarded 
in England, as elsewhere, among students of Isaiah, as represent- 
ing the farthest point to which a sober criticism can go. The 
willingness to reconsider things, however, shown in the art. 
‘Isaiah’ (Hastings, DB 2 {’99]) by Prof. G. A. Smith, justifies 
the hope that the transition to a more consistent critical position 
will not be so slow in England. 
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a Book of Isaiah, attached chaps. 28-33 24-27 and 34 f., 
and appended, as a suitable close for the book, a 
historical account of Sennacherib’s invasion and Isaiah's 
prophetic activity at this period. 

ii. Collections of TIsaiantc prophecies. — a. The 
earliest. — These are, Kuenen thought, in chaps. 2-4, 
written in the first years of Ahaz, before the outbreak 
of the Syro-Ephraimitish war.! Chap. 5 describes 
Isaiah’s expectations a few years later, after the first 
defeat experienced by Ahaz. During the same war 
Isaiah wrote his account of his great vision (chap. 6), 
and from chap. 7 we learn what he held out in prospect 
to Ahaz at the height of the crisis. Chaps. 171-11 and 
81-96 [7] are only a little later than chap. 7, whilst the 
prophecy in 97 [8]-104, which in 910 [11] presupposes 
the defeat of Rezin by the Assyrians,” and the devasta- 
tion of N. Palestine, was probably delivercd shortly 
after the close of the Syro-Ephraimitish war, when the 
N. kingdom was beginning to recover from its serious 
disasters. 1428-32 also, in spite of the heading in 
v. 28, may be placed in this period. The Philistines, 
threatened by the Assyrian power, may have sent an 
embassy to Ahaz, the protégé of Tiglath-pileser, desiring 
his support. 

6. The prophecies of the Assyrian period,—These 
are divided into two classes—(a) those before and (£) 
those after Hezekiah’s revolt. 

(a) To the former class belong 21114 and 13-17, which suggest 
that the Assyrian power was gradually extending towards 
Egypt. More certainly chap. 28 belongs to the three years of 
the siege of Samaria. Chap. 23 refers to Shalinaneser’s campaign 
against Phoenicia. The obscurity of v. 13 permits no very 
positive critical inference; hut the mention of Assyria confirms 
the Isaianic authorship. Nor is Kuenen prepared to give up 
the epllogue (zv. 15-18), though he recognises the comparative 
weight of the objections to the genuineness of this passage and 
indeed of the whole prophecy. The ‘hard king’ of 194 is 
Sargon, who is actually named in chap. 20. $ 

(8) Then come the important chaps. 29-32, all of which belong 
to the year before Sennacherib's invasion, and open the second 
class of the prophecies referred to. 291-8 is regarded as a two- 
fold prediction, first of Jerusalem’s extreme danger, and then 
of her deliverance. The prophecies in 2215-25 (Shebna) and 
221-14 were delivered not much later. The description in 
228-11 is viewed as partly imaginative ; the preparations for the 
defence of Jerusalem were such as would naturally be made on 
the approach ofa foe. 105-126 was written during the invasion ; 
14 24-27 is closely connected with it, and may be regarded as its 
epilogue. Jerusalem itself was threatened when chap. 1 was 
written, and 17 12-14 18 and 33 belong to the same period. All 
these prophecies express a firm assurance of the speedy destruc- 
tion of the foe. 

c. The prophecy against Moab. 

This prophecy (chap. 15 £) receives from ‘Kuenen a careful 
consideration. He recognises the peculiarity in language, in 
style, and in ideas, of 151-1612, which he assigns to an older 
prophet of the Northern Kingdom. The epilogue he thinks may 


1 The heading in 11 is of course due to an editor and of no 
authority (cp CHRONOLOGY, § 2). 
2 This implies the reading ‘the adversaries of Rezin’ ($ 


s9, which isaccepted by Dillmann, but rejected by Duhm and 


Cheyne (see SBOT). Kuenen, however, is not unconscious of its 
difficulties. 

3 Kuenen’s view of 29 1-8, 9-14, has been till quite lately the one 
generally held. It has been well stated by Driver (/sazah, 56 /.). 
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well have been written by Isaiah, when he adopted the work of , 


his predecessor, about the same time as 21 13-17 (see above, 6 [a]). 
The earlier prophet most prohably lived before the great con- 
quests of Jeroboam II., when Edom was subject to Judah (cp 
166 with 2 K. 147). 

iii. The historical chapters (36-89).—These are re- 
garded as having been compiled from contemporary docu- 
ments shortly after the time of Hezckiah, and inserted 
by the collector of chaps. 1-35 (or perhaps of the whole 
book), partly to illustrate the prophecies of the Assyrian 
period, partly to supplement the narratives in chaps. 7 
8 20 (cp above, § 2, i.). 

iv. Later additions.—a, Chaps. 24-27. —The earliést 
of the exi/ic prophecies inserted in I. Isaiah is held to be 
that in chaps. 24-27. The evidence against Isaiah's 
authorship is not indeed so overpowering as in the case of 
chaps. 40-66, because of the obscurity of the prophecy, 
but is still forcible enough. Points of contact between 
the language of these chapters and that of Isaiah are 
not wanting ; but there is such a striking difference in 
style, in imagery, in vocabulary, and even in ideas, that 
on this ground alone we may be sure that Isaiah is not 
the author. Then the historical situation—however 
difficult of interpretation some features in it may be—is 
certainly not that of any of the acknowledged prophecies 
of Isaiah. Kuenen's conclusion is that the author lived 
during the first part of the exile and that he predicts 
the fall of Babylon. On three points he remains in 
doubt—(1) where the prophet lives, whether in Judæa 
(cp 256 f. 10), or elsewhere; (2) whether 241-73 is to 
be regarded as a prophecy, or as a description, and 
whether it relates to the whole earth, or to Judah and 
Jerusalem ; and (3) whether 2710 f. pictures the con- 
dition of Jerusalem, or of the hostile city mentioned in 
252 265—7.e. (according to Kuenen), of Babylon. 

4, Chaps. 34 .—To the same period Kuenen assigns 
chaps. 34 The writer's silence as to the Medo- 
Persians and his indignation against Ldom are the 
reasons for placing these chapters early in the Exile. 

Peculiar ideas and words are of course not as abundant here 
as in chaps. 24-27. This last remark applies also to 131-14 23, 
but the historical situation is defined even more plainly than in 
34, as that of the Exile, and more definitely of the close of the 
Exile. The Babylonian oppression is presupposed, and the tone 
of the writer is evidently embittered by the thought of the suffer- 
ings of his people. This embitterment prevents us from identify- 
ing the author with the so-called 11. Isaiah. The little prophecy 


in 21 1-ro is also (on account of 24) clearly not Isaiah's work, and 
is probably not much later than 13 1-14 23. 

B. CuaApTers 40-66. Chaps. 40-66 are regarded 
by Kuenen (7.e., the Kuenen of 1863) as forming a 
single book in three equal parts (chaps. 40-48 49-57 
58-66) marked by a kind of refrain? (4822 5721), 
the substance of which was written by one’ man, 
before the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, though the 
different prophecies or poems composing it may have 
been collected and arranged after that event. 

a, External evidence as to authorship. —-Kuenen ex- 
amines at length the external evidence for and against 
Isaiah's authorship of this book. 

The evidence for it is, (1) the testimony of Ecclus. 48 23-25 
(which, however, simply proves that the writer was not in a 
position to discriminate between works of different ages copied 
into the same roll). 

2. The ‘edict of Cyrus’ in Ezra 12. 2 Ch. 36 23 (which has 
been thought to imply that Cyrus had become acquainted with 
the prophecies ascribed to Isaiah, but which in reality merely 
implies that the narrator had such an acquaintance).2 

3-. The use made of Is. 40-66 by prophets who lived after Isaiah 
but before the middle part of the Exile (the extreme insecurity 
of which argument, in the form in which Delitzsch presented it, 
is shown by Kuenen). 

On the opposite side, too, some external evidence is 
produced. 


1 For the later view of these ‘refrains,’ see Duhm or SBOT 
(‘Isaiah’). 

2 On the question whether the publication of the ‘edict of 
Cyrus’ is a historical fact, and whether the kernel of the ‘edict’ 
is genuine, see Cyrus, § 5; Ezra ii, §6 77; ISRAEL, § 50/4 
Kuenen, in both editions of his /#troduction, whilst admitting 
the fact of the return under Cyrus, maintained that the so-called 
‘edict’ was a free composition of the Chronicler. 
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Stress is laid on the position of chaps. 40-66, which are sepafated 
from the preceding collection of prophecies by some historical 
chapters, and must once have circulated in a separate form. 
Withont any strong grounds an editor who had noticed the 
reference to a Babylonian captivity in 3964, may have supposed 
that gap: 40-66 were a grandly planned supplementary prophecy 
by Isaiah. 

6. Internal evidence.—i. Historical situation. — The 
most important argument, however, is that based on 
the historical situation in those chapters. All agree 
that, at least in general, the author addresses the 


Israelitish exiles in Babylon. 

Jerusalem and the cities of Judah lie in ruins; and this sad 
state of things has already lasted a considerable time (51 3 52 2 5 
58 12 63 18 r9 [18 19a} 64 9-11 [8-10] 42 14 57 12 58 12 63 15-19 [19@]}}. 
Deliverance, however, is at hand ; Cyrus will conquer Babylon 
and release the Jews, who, on their return, will rebuild Jeru- 
salem and the temple, and enjoy unimaginable prosperity 
(409-11 4127 43 r9 7 4426 4613 5812 6010 614 66127). In 
this connection, it is noteworthy that no mention is made of 
Israelitish kings or of sacrifices. On the other hand, the keep- 
ing of the sabbath (562-8) and fasting (551%) are specially 
mrentioned.1 

We are at once inclined to place such a book in the 
second half of the Exile. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the writer’s accurate know- 
ledge of the very heart and soul of the exiles (see, e.g., 4027 
459 f 466 f. 49 24 563 7. 575 f. 582 F. 626 f. U54 K 66 1-5). 

Nor is there anything in the book suggestive of the 
pre-exilic age. If Isaiah had written it, he would 
certainly have betrayed his real as opposed to his 
imaginary period by some involuntary allusion. 

On the contrary, (1) all the allusions to the age of Isaiah, to 
the continuance of Jerusalem and of the temple, and to Judæa 
as the home of the prophet, which have been indicated in chaps. 
40-66, rest without exception on misunderstanding.? (2) The 
proof derived by the prophet from the predictions of Israel's 
liberation and the fall of Babylon loses all its significance if the 
writer were not close at hand (see 41 1-7 21-29 429 438-13 44 19-21 
468-13 48). At first sight, indeed, the passages in which idolatry 
is attacked? may seem inconsistent with an exilic date; but 
observe (1) that the writer frequently has in view not Israelites, 
but the surrounding heathen population ; (2) that sometimes it 
is rather of a danger than of an actual fact that the prophet 
speaks ; (3) that Ezekiel (2030-38) refers to idolatrous prac- 
tices among the exiles by the river Chebar; and (4) that we 
cannot infer from the attachment of the returned exiles to the 
religion of Yahwé that those left behind were all devoted mono- 
theists. 


ii, Language and ideas. — Nearly 200 years could 
not have passed away without leaving their impress on 
prophetic language and ideas. The second Isaiah is in 
fact very different from Isaiah b. Amoz, both as a writer 
and as a thinker. 

x. Of the personal Messiah expected by the son of 
Amoz* (96[5]/ 111-5) there is not a trace in II. 
Isaiah (see MESSIAH). 


It is to a widely different figure—the ‘servant of Yahwé'— 
that II. Isaiah assigns the liberation and the regeneration of 
Israel. In connection with this it should be noticed that the 
older prophet is much more universalistic in his pictures of 
the future than the younger, who is by no means free from an 
extreme nationalism, and cherishes exaggerated expectations 
of the future glory of Israel (for which, it is true, there are points 
of contact in some of Isaiah’s prophecies ;5 see, e.g., 1167 187 
19 18-25 23 18). 

2. Other differences, too, may be referred to. 

Thus the high respect for the sabbath expressed in chaps. 
56 58 is very unlike Isaiah (contrast 111-15). ‘he uniqueness 
of the divinity of Yahwé becomes more prominent in the second 
part of Isaiah, and is proved by arguments which Isaiah b. Amoz 
could hardly have used, whilst the fundamental ideas of that 


prophet’s discourses are somewhat in the background in chaps. 
40-66. 


1 It need hardly be said that this is among the weaker of the 
arguments here adduced. 

2 Here we may reply in the words of Goethe, ‘Du sprichst 
ein grosses Wort gelassen aus.’ 

3 These passages are 4017 f. 411 f. 21 f. 439 7. 449 f 22 
4514 7, 466-9 12 48 1 f. 4f 8 556 f. 574 7 581 59212 7 6317 
64 6 [5] /. 653 J. 6637, though Kuenen admits it to be possible 
that where general terms are used for the sins of the exiles, the 
reference may be to moral and religious laxity rather than to 
idolatry. Not afew passages, too, refer specially to born heathen 
men... 

4 This is one of the many points in which Jater criticism finds 
something to correct in the older theories. 

5 Here again Knenen in 1863 expresses views which later 
criticism shows to be inaccurate. 
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Such—apart from the linguistic and stylistic argu- 
ment, which is not at all adequately presented by the 
older critics—is the reasoning by which Kuenen in 1863 
justified his disintegration of the Book of Isaiah. If we 
compare it with that of conservative critics we are struck 
by its superior naturalness. It is the outcome of a 
critical movement of long duration, and cannot fail to 
be, to a large extent, in accordance with facts. 


B. LATER CRITICISM 


If we apply the same critical methods still further, we 
cannot fail to see weak points. The earlier criticism 
abounds in inaccuracies, and the newer 
criticism, after well-nigh twenty years 
of elaboration, has so far completed 
its task that Kuenen’s older view (still to a very large 
extent represented in students’ books) needs to be 
superseded. If we do not adopt that form of the newer 
criticism which is due to Kuenen himself, it is because 
a growing criticism cannot be tied down to the results 
of a single man, and because much work has been 
brought to maturity since 1889 (the date of Kuenen's 
second edition). 

The interval between the traditional view of the Book 
of Isaiah and that which is now presenting itself was too 
great to be traversed without a halt. The criticism 
which has just been summarised will enable the reader 
to break the journey. He will now be in a better 
position to consider those points in which the earlier 
solutions of critical problems may have been unsatis- 
factory, and consequently to do justice to the criticism 
which still remains to be described. 

The fault of the earlier critics was that they had an 
imperfect sense of the deep gulf between the old and 

4. Critical the new Israel. Even the books which 

ae l had the most beneficial effect on pre-exilic 

principtes. Israelites were not in all respects suitable 
for, or even intelligible to, the much altered people of 
the later age. The prophetic writings in their present 
form are post-exilic works; such pre-exilic records as 
they contain have been carefully adapted to the wants 
of post-exilic readers. With regard, then, to Is. 1-39, 
our first question should be, not, Is there any reason why 
this or that chapter or section should not be the work 
of Isaiah? but, To what age do the ideas, expressions, 
and implied circumstances most naturally point? We 
can seldom expect to find that the whole of a long 
passage belongs to the same period, because a post- 
exilic editor would almost certainly have found it neces- 
sary to modify what the earlier writer had said by longer 
or shorter insertions. It must be remembered, too, that 
the prophets of the eighth century were too great and 
too much absorbed in their message to spend much time 
in the written elaboration of their prophecies. We can 
hardly expect to find that Isaiah left much in writing, 
and we must also make allowance for the perils to the 
ancient literature arising from the collapse of the state. 

It will be well for the student to be continually revis- 
ing his earlier results in the assignment of dates in the 
light of his later critical acquisitions. Critics are some- 
times accused of arguing in a circle because they, by 
anticipation, mention facts in favour of the non-Isaianic 
origin of a prophecy derived from sections which only 
later will be proved to be non-Isaianic. This accusation 
is not reasonable. It is necessary that the whole body 
of relevant facts should be before the student, and it 
is important to see what points of contact a disputed 
prophecy has with other prophecies which are equally 
disputed. To economise space, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to leave the student to distinguish between those 
arguments which are immediately available, and those 
which will only later be seen in their full force. It 
will be found that each step we take in the assignment 
of dates will supply subsidiary facts (especially phraseo- 
logical) in proof of conclusions already seen to be 
probable. But the student must not be in a hurry, 
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and must sometimes let difficult problems wait till he is 
riper for them. 
It is too bold to maintain that we still have any collec- 
tion of Isaianic prophecies which in its present form 
„œ goes back to the period of that prophet, 
5 Chapei s To begin with chaps. 1-5. Chap. 1 
has, properly speaking, no connection with chaps. 2-5. 
It is a preface to the whole collection of the prophecies 
of Isaiah (chaps. 2-33 or 35). It seems to be composite. 
Verses 29-31 are possibly(or probably) the close of a separ- 
ate prophecy of an earlier date (see below), whilst vv. 27 f. 
are certainly a post-exilic insertion (cp Marti). ‘The early 
section formed by chaps. 2-5 has been much altered, 
It contains fine prophetic writing ; but if a disciple of 
Isaiah really bestowed much editorial care upon it— 
z.e., if it was welded by such an editor into a whole— 
the traces of his work have entirely disappeared. 

Chap. 2 (soon after 740 B.C.) is composed of two different frag- 
ments of similar contents, on the day of Yahwé (vv, 6-10 18-21, 
and wv, 11-17), which have heen brought together by an early 
editor, and had prefixed to them an important eschatological 
prophecy (2 2-4).1 

31-41 (735 B.C.) is nearly in its original form (see especially 
Marti); but the appendix, 42-6, is beyond the possibility of 
doubt post-exilic.2 It was in fact a fixed custom of later editors 
to adapt prophecies of judgment (most early prophecies were 
such ; cp Am. 36-8) to the use of contrite post-exilic readers by 
Messianic appendices. But what of 22-4? Why should 26-41 
have a preface as well as an appendix? Probably it has been 
moved from its original position, to fill the place of a passage 
which had become illegible. It was originally intended to be the 
appendix to 129-31, which appears to be a fragment of an in- 
dependent prophecy of Isaiah against tree-worship, linked to 
12-26 by the editorial passage, 127 4 Chap. 51-7 and 8-24 
(525 is editorial) form two distinct but related prophecies 
(735 B.c.). On 5 26-30 see below (§ 7, begin.). 

The next group of prophecies is 61-97 [6]. In its 
original form this came most probably from a disciple 

: f Isai Gi): - 
6. Chaps. 61-96. of Isaiah (about 734 B.C.) It con 
sisted of a prologue on Isaiah's in- 
augural vision, and prophecies on the invasion of Rezin, 
the ruin of Syria and Ephraim, and the Assyrian 
invasion, and concluded with a divine warning to 
Isaiah and his disciples, and an epilogue of great 
interest, as showing the editorial care which, in this 
instance at least, a disciple of Isaiah bestowed on his 
master’s work. To this has been added a fragment 
on the despair of the people of Judah; 819 f. (except 
the last words) are late and editorial. Other traces of 
late editorial work could be mentioned. 

One of them is the opening verse of chap. 7, which is depend- 
ent on 2 K. 165 (late pre-exilic), and another possibly 884-10 (this 
passage, however, can be defended as Isaiah’s).3 Editorial work 
1s also plainly discernible in 7 17-25 ; but on this we cannot linger. 

The most important monument of an editor is not 
the closing words of chap. 6 in MT (not in 6), ‘a 
holy seed is the stock thereof,’* but the Messianic 
appendix, 92-7 [1-6]. This appendix, though recently 
defended by Duhm,, is (in the opinion of some scholars) 

125 is a later addition to a late prophecy. 22-4 is the 
prophecy itself, which in a large sense may be called Messianic. 

uhm regards it as the work of Isaiah, but refers it to the 
prophet’s old age, when he may have written prophetic poems, 
like this passage and like 9 2-7 [1-6] 111-8, for the edification of 
his disciples. But the prononnced universalism of the religion 
of 2 2-4, and its similarity in phraseology to passages which have 
an unmistakable post-exilic impress, and are regarded by Duhm 
himself as late, besides its want of a natural connection with the 
context both in Is. 2 and in Mic. 4 (for Mic. 41-4 gives a second 
edition of the passage), makes Duhm’s romantically -sounding 
theory impossible. Cp Micau ii., § 2c, and see, further, Che. 
Intr. Is. 9-16; Sta. ZA TW 1 165 f., 4292; Hackmann, Zukunfts- 
erwartung, 126-130; Marti, Jes., KHC; Mitchell, /saiah t.-217., 
108 ff.; and on the other side especially Bertholet, Dre Stellung 
der [sraeliten, etc., 97 F 

2 So Giesebrecht (Beitr. 27), Duhm, Hackmann, Cheyne. 
Stade in 1884 took a middle position (ZA TIV 4149 f). 

3 See Isaian i, § 3 n, and cp Che. Zntr. Is. 37-40. The 
Passage was at any rate composed and inserted later; at what 
period, is disputed. 

4 v, 13 should probably run thus (or nearly thus): jib B 
TNSNSA por) TYNI, ‘for consumption shall be on its plants, 
and parching on its productions.’ »5x3 and pox are duplicates; 
anaso emp ymis a second attempt to make sense of a corrupt 
passage. ` 
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almost as certainly late as anything in the whole com- 
pass of prophetic literature.) Its combination of 
enthusiasm and moderation gives the passage a unique 
position among Messianic prophecies; to assign it to 
post-exilic times (which were not incapable of fine as 
well as poor literature) involves no disparagement. It 
is clearly an independent composition attached by the 
editor by means of the linking verse, 91 [823]. Observe 
the vagueness of 96[5]/£, which implies that the hope 
of the Messiah was already well defined in the popular 
mind, which could easily fill up the outlines, In the 
age of Isaiah such vagueness is inconceivable.2 Both 
these additions, when accepted as Isaiah's, could not 
but distort the interpretation of the portions really due 
to the prophet. 

‘The next prophecy is 105-126, to which 98 [7]-104 
was prefixed by a later editor, probably to fill up the 

space on a roll which was too large for 
eee 105- the prophecy 105-1116. Originally this 
a eee hich is hardly to be 
1Os-11 162 ne passage, which is hardly to 
bined with 5 26-30,3 belonged to 
5 26-30. Pe prot oe 

the same group of prophecies as 51-7 
and 8-24 (see above, § 8). It is nearly in its original 
form; but, besides minor changes due to accident, 
9 14 [13] / and 1042 have been substituted for passages 
which had become illegible. The latter is the most 
important because (as rightly emended by Lagarde) it 
contains a reference to Beltis and Osiris which is un- 
expected in this context.4 Chap. 10 is Isaianic, but, 
even apart from the editorial insertions (see SBO T), does 
not all come from one time. Vv, 276-32 are clearly an 
insertion from some other source; z.e., they were not 
written as a part of Isaiah's great ‘woe’ upon the 
Assyrian. The passage describes the expected march 
upon Jerusalem of a foe from the N., and Duhm 
doubts whether a passage so full of plays upon names 
can be Isaiah's. If it is not Isaiah's, one might 
plausibly ascribe it to Micah, who, in the bitterness of 
his spirit, makes very similar plays on the names of 
towns in danger of capture from the Assyrians (Mic. 1 
10-15) We may probably date it 722 B.C. 10 16-274, 
at any rate, is certainly not Isaiah's. Jt refers, it is 
true, tothe Assyrian invasion ; but it treats this as typical 
of the attack of the assembled heathen nations on 
Jerusalem expected by late eschatological writers. It 
tells us of the great final judgment on all Yahwe's 
enemies, from which transgressors within Zion itself 
will not be exempt (cp. Is. 128 3314, and passages in 
the Psalms). There is, however, a bare possibility 
that some scarcely intelligible fragments of Isaiah may 
have been worked into his material by the editor. The 

Isaianic portion, 105-9137, may be dated 711 B.C. 

To this composite work (ch. 10) three appendices were 
attached—(1) the last (121-6) very late indeed, so ex- 
ceedingly poor is it, and so entirely unprophetic in 
style.> (2) The first (111-8) is a description of the 

1 See Che. Zazźr. Js. 44-46 (cp Jew. Rel. Life, 98-101). 
To the works there cited (against Isaianic origin) add Volz, 
Die vorexilische Jahweprophetie und der Messias, 57-59 (97); 
Sellin, Serudbabel, 36-38 ('98). Sellin places the prophecy at 
the close of the Exile; hé thinks that it refers to Zerubbahel. 
His disparagement of the phraseological argument is inconsist- 


ent with his own practice. It is true, however, that the text is 
in several respects corrupt. In 94a[5], for instance, it is surely 


necessary to read 3407 Apa WMI Maw (SBOT, Heb. 195). 
If this be admitted, Isaiah canot have written the passage, 
for Jon and meni are not used by Isaiah. On DND no stress 


can he laid; the word is corrupt. See Snor. The name of the 
king. however, if the text be emended, is not such as Isaiah 
would have disowned (see MEssIAH, and cp Crit. Bib.). 

2 The fact that this fine composition produced no effect on 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, is not inconsistent with the 
sketch of the growth of the prophecies given in this article 
(against Dillm.-Kittel, go). 

3 The phrases in v. 26 are too hyperbolical as applied to the 
Assyrians, Peiser and Wi. acutely find a reference to the Cim- 
merians (cp 4 5-8 19-31). 

4 See GEBAL i., and for a parallel see Cuiun and SiccuTH. 

5 On this point there is nnanimity among critics. To make 
chap, 12 exilic with König would be needless cantion. 
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Messiah as a perfect ruler—a counterpart of 96[s] /. 
It is not well linked to the context. A 
better connection was produced for the 
former passage (92-7 [1-6]), though in 
neither case is any mention made of 
that sifting of the population of Jerusalem to which 
Isaiah (125) refers as a condition of better government. 
There is also none of Isaiah's classic moderation in the 
terms of the description. The elaborate description 
of the transformation of the animal world, and the 
extravagance of v. 46, is in the taste of the later 
period. ! 

(3) The second appendix (1110-16) is marked out as 
such with singular definiteness. Whoever wrote 11 2-9 
certainly regarded it as a suitable close. On the other 
hand, we can well understand a subsequent writer 
wishing to insert something en the restoration of the 
exiles of Israel and Judah. The style is poor (note 
the impossible expression ‘root of Jesse’ for the Messi- 
anic king); the rhythm still poorer; the phraseology 
and ideas late. ‘Assyria’ means to the writer the 
Persian empire. This is one of the most assured and 
suggestive results of criticism. 

We have now analysed all the first part of our Book 
of Isaiah (chaps. 1-12), and pass on to a collection of 

ten oracles (13-23), mostly on the 
9. Chaps. 13-23. neighbours of the fee each with 
a heading containing the word mussd (xisn)—an ex- 
pression which specially belongs to collectors and editors 
(cp also 306, where it forms part of a late insertion). 

a. Four short passages, however (1424-27 1712-14 18 
203-6), strike the eye as having no editorial headings. 
These must once have stood in some other connection ; 
all appear to be genuine works of Isaiah. (1) The first 
is perhaps the true conclusion of Isaiah's prophecy on 
the failure of the plan of the Assyrian king (105-15; see 
ISAIAH i., § 13). (2) The second is either an appendix 
attached by Isaiah to 171-11 (see below), or a short 
independent prophecy of uncertain date. (3) The third 
(which has a late, artificial appendix, v. 7) belongs to 
the time of Sennacherib’s invasion (Duhm, Cheyne). 
(4) The fourth, as the brief historical preface states, 
is contemporary with the siege of Ashdod by Sargon in 
71x B.C. It has been thought to predict the ruin of 
Egypt and Ethiopia; but upon archzeological grounds 
must be held to refer rather to the fate anticipated 
for Pir'u, king of Musri (to whom Yaman, king of 
Ashdod, tled for refuge). See Asipop, MIZRAIM, § 2 å. 
This Piru, not the Egyptian Pharaoh, is the king 
who will gricvously disappoint the Judahites, accord- 
ing to Is. 20 5 77, to which 306 is parallel, in complete 
accordance with Sargon’s own statement in the frag- 
mentary cylinder text. The opening verse therefore 
comes from some ill-informed early editor or biographer.” 

b. (1-2). Of the zen oracles with headings, only two 
can be regarded as certainly Isaianic—viz. (1) 171-6 
9-11, and (2) 221-14 15-18. (1) The former was evi- 
dently written before 720; (2) the latter falls into 
two parts, of which the first (ISAIAH i., § 17) may 
have been written in zor, and the second a year 
or two earlier, Kuenen’s former view that 228-11 
is an imaginary description can hardly be maintained ; 
but it is probable that the descriptions in vz. 5-7 8-10 


8. Appendices 
111-8 10-16; 12 
1-6. 


1 See Jutr. Is. 62-66; Jew. Rel. Life, ror-1og. Sellin’s 
remark (Serubbabel, 38) that, though this prophecy might also 
have been written at the end of the Exile, or shortly before 
Haggai, it contains nothing inconsistent with Isaiah's author- 
ship, implies a wrong point of view. Considering the frag- 
mentary state of the prophecies ascribed to Isaiah, we have to 
ask, not, Can we with some ingenuity imagine Isaiah uttering 
this or that passage? but, To what period does this anonymous 
fragment of prophecy most naturally belong? 

2 So first Wi. Musri, 24; cp SBOT ‘Isa.’ (Heb.). In Intr. 
Is. 120 the Sargon-text is cited; but Pir’n is wrongly taken to be 
= Pharaoh (so Schr. and formerly Wi.). At this period, however, 
as Winckler has shown, Egypt had not yet begun again to bea 
factor in Asiatic politics. 

3 On the interpolated passage (v. 7) see Intr. Js. 93, and 
cp especially Stade, ZA TIV 3 10-13 (83). 
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have been aniplified. On the text of this most import- 
ant prophecy (221-14) see SBOT (Heb.) 197. 

(3) 1428-32 may plausibly be claimed for Isaiah. In 
721 (or 720) Sargon was completely defeated by the 
Elamites at Dur-iluin N. Babylonia (Bab. Chron. B, col. 
1, lines 33-35 ; KB 2276 f. ), which led toa pretty general 
rising in Syria and Palestine. Manun, king of Gaza, 
with the help of the N. Arabian Musri (see MIZRAIM, 
§ 24), again asserted his independence. Both in the 
N. and in the S., however, Sargon put down the 
rebellions, and Manun fell into the hands of the 
Assyrians. Foreseeing this, Isaiah may have written 
this prophecy ; on the other hand, the headings are not 
generally so accurate, and the language used of Zion 
seems to Duhm! more in accordance with post-exilic 
views than with Isaiah's. Even Winckler, to whom 
(AT Unters. 135 f.) the above historical explanation 
belongs, feels compelled to sacrifice isy ay, ‘the poor 
of his people’ (v. 32) as post-exilic in appearance (in 
spite of 102). Marti agrees with Duhm, and the present 
writer now coincides. See ISAIAH i, $12; SBOT 
(Heb.) 195; but cp. Zntr. Is. 80-82. 

(4-8) There are also prophecies in which it has been 
suspected that there is at least an Isaianic element— 
viz., (4), chaps. 157; (5), (6), and (7), 2111-17; (8), 23. 
«As to (4), the only portion which can be at all plausibly 
viewed as Isaianic is 1614 (beginning ‘In three years’). 

1644-5 has also been regarded as a scrap of Isaiah’s work. 
At any rate it has the appearance of being an insertion. To 
regard it as Isaianic, however, is reasonable only if the prophecy 
in which it is enclosed can be shown to be an older work adopted 
by Isaiah,? and against Isaiah's authorship is the striking 
resemblance between v. 46 and 2920, and between v. 5 and 96 
[5]: (passages suspected of being late). . 

Nor is it in accordance with the critical results obtained 
elsewhere to regard part of 1614 as Isaianic ; those phraseologi- 
cal points in it which at one time seemed Isaianic are now 
rightly viewed in a different light (¢.g., syin syn is suspicions, 
just becanse it appears also in 1025 2917). The original elegy 
on Moab may be most plausibly referred to the time of 
Nebnchadrezzar; but not on grounds derived from parallel 
passages in Jer. 48 (see JEREMIAH ii., § 11,7). 

As to oracles (5), (6), and (7), 2116 f. shares the same 
suspicion as 1614, and is best regarded as post-evilic. 
The two oracles in 2111 f and 13-15 suggest the danger 
to which Edom and Arabia were exposed, either from 
ASur-bani-pal (Wi. 4 7' Unters. 124), or from the later 
Chaldean invasion (Che.). As to oracle (8), Dillmann’s 
view that an Isaianic elegy on Tyre was retouched on a 
large scale by a post-exilic writer is the most conserva- 
tive view which has still any ciaim to be considered. 

The blockade of Tyre by Shalmaneser IV. (who died during 
the blockade) and Sargon must have greatly interested Isaiah, 
and the prophet, if he described the fate of Damascus and 
Philistia, is not very likely to have passed over that of Tyre. 
Still it is on the whole hardly worth while to search chap. 23 
for fragments of a prophecy on Tyre by Isaiah; the results of 
an analysis are too precarious, especially if we take account of 
recent proposed emendations of the text. We may, it is true, 
reasonably suppose vv. 1-12 14 to be of comparatively early date, 
thongh not Isaianic. It was at any rate written before Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s siege of Tyre in 586-573 B.C. v. 13, which is a 
prophecy of the capture of the city by the Chaldeans, is 
clearly a later insertion; it is the work of a post-exilic editor 
who held the mistaken opinion that Tyre had been stormed 
and destroyed by Nebnchadrezzar. The epilogue (vv. 15-18, 
all in prose, except the dance-song in v. 16) is by another hand, 
and is also obviously post-exilic. 


(9) Of the ten oracles with headings two still remain 
to be mentioned—(g) chaps. 138-1421 and (10) chap. 19. 
(9) a. So far as the oracle on Babylon (chap. 18) is con- 
cerned, the older critics gave the correct date; chap. 13, 


1 Duhm dates this prophecy between the battle of Issus (333) 
and the capture of Tyre and Gaza by Alexander (332), and even 
suggests that the name ‘ Ahaz’ has taken the place of ‘ Arses’ 
king of Persia from 338 to 336 B.C. 

2 So Kuenen in 1863; Che. Profh. /s. losf3 Dillm. 
Jes. 1467: In 1889 Del. (Jes. 231) described this as ‘at present 
the prevailing opinion.’ Later criticism, however, has attacked 
it with some vigour. See Duhm’s commentary, and Che. 
Intr. [s.867 Drivers suggestion that the body of the 
prophecy may have been written by Isaiah in anticipation of 
Tiglath-pileser’s foray in E. Palestine in 734 (/saiak, 9x [’88}) 
may be mentioned. 
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which is closely related to, but earlier than, Jer. 50 f. (see 
JEREMIAH ii., § 11 f) is of not much earlier date than 
chap. 40 etc. 8. The ode ‘on the king of Babylon,’ 
however (1444-21), can hardly have been written by the 
author of the oracle. 

14 1-44 and vv. 22 f. (which stand outside both oracle and ode, 
and are more inelegant in style than either) must surely belong 
to an editor, who probably took the ode from an anthology. 

The ode (14 44-21) is parallel to the poem on Sennacherib in 
37 226-29,1 and both songs most probably refer to the same 
Assyrian king (‘king of Babylon’ in 144 is therefore a mistake),2 
That Isaiah would have expected or even wished Sennacherib 
to be excluded from the royal tombs is indeed most unlikely. 
The fact that the poet did both wish and expect this contumely 
for Sennacherib only confirms the view that the author of the 
ode was not that great prophet. The phraseology, the antici- 
pations, and the ideas of the song are alike opposed to the 
theory of its Isaianic authorship. See Isatau i., § 19. 

(10) Chap. 19 is one of the most difficult sections of 
the first half of Isaiah. 

It seemed natural that the prophet should have left some 
more definite record of his expectations for Egypt than is to be 
found in chap. 20 or chaps. 304 Eichhorn, however, could 
not see anything Isaianic either in the main prophecy or in the 
supplement (vv. 16 or 18-25), and Ewald found such a falling off 
in the style that he felt obliged to assign it to Isaiah’s declining 
years. The present writer till 1892 thought that at any rate 
vv. 1-4 and 31-15 contained an Isaianic element. He now 
recognises that even this is too conservative a view, and that 
the points of contact with Isaiah are not greater than can be 
accounted for by imitation. 

Not only 195-10, but also vv. 1-4 and 11-15 are post- 
exilic. The ‘harsh lord’ (v.4) is not ASur-b&ni-pal, 
but some Persian king ; the writer-may not have meant 
any single king. Stylistic and exegetical data point 
unmistakably to the Persian period, though not neces- 
sarily to so late a date as the time of Artaxerxes Ochus 
(so Duhm). 

The supplement (vv. 16 or 18 to 25), which possesses 
the highest religious interest, still more manifestly 
belongs to the time when the fusion of Israelites and 
non-Israelites first became a reasonable anticipation— 
7.e., to the early Greek period. Before 275 it can 
hardly have been written. See HERES, and cp SBOT 
‘Isa.’ (Heb.) on 1918, and TLZ '96, no. 20, col. 522. 

(11) Chap. 2li-10. For a time the present writer 
(supported by Driver) accepted the view of Kleinert 
(St Ar. 1877 p. 174 J.) that Is. 211-10 was Isaianic 
und related to one of the three sieges of Babylon by the 
Assyrians (710, 703, and 696 B.c.). The chief ad- 
vantage of that view is that it affords a ready explana- 
tion of the grief which the prophet expresses at the 
‘hard vision announced’ to him. ‘The difficulties of 
the view cannot, however, be completely surmounted 
(see /vtr. Ls. 123 f). Driver (Zzźrod.) too has fully 
abandoned Kleinert’s attractive view. Wiinckler’s view 
(AT Unters. 120 f.) that the war between ASur-bani- 


pal and his brother Sama3-Sum-ukin is referred to, has 
also not found acceptance. W. H. Cobb (JBL 1740 f) 
revises the theory of Isaiah’s authorship. He takes 
211-10 to refer to the invasion of Palestine by Assyria. 
Against this see Marti, Jes. 165 f. Marti’s own view, 
however, which is an improved form of the usual critical 
view, is not free from objection. Elsewhere (see Crit. 
Bib.) the present writer has sought to show that the 
poem in 211-10 relates really, not to Babylon, but to 
Edom, which, in later times, came to be regarded as 
Israel’s arch enemy. The emendations that seem 
necessary relate mainly to proper names. 


1 Cp Budde, ZA TIF 12 327 ('92). 

2 Cobb (JSL 1896 p. 31) thinks that ‘king of Babylon’ is here 
used as a title of an Assyrian king, since Sennacherib, as well 
as Sargon and Tiglath-pileser, repeatedly calls himself ‘king of 
Babylon.’ The supposition is as needless as it is improbable. 
The introduction to the ode can easily be shown to be of late 
editorial origin. 

3 Winckler, who originally proposed to explain the ode of 
Sennacherib (A Zřor. Forsch. 1937 5 so Cobb, JBL, 1896, p. 28), 
now finds it necessary to interpret it of the murder of Sargon 
(76. 414). Maurice, quoted by Strachey (Jewish History and 
Politics, 166), was ‘confident’ that the description exactly 
answered 10 Sennacherib. Plumptre (in Ellicott’s OT Com- 
mentary) preferred Sargon. 
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Let us now turn to that remarkable collection of 
prophecies in chaps. 28-33, beginning, 
10. Chap. : K 
for reasons of convenience, with chap. 
32. 3 
Bie J 

The phenomena of chapters 32 f. are very peculiar. 
That chap. 33 is later than any part of chap. 32 is 
certain, both on account of the phraseology and because 
of the ideas. It could not indeed otherwise have been 
possible for Duhm to assign 321-5 9-14 and 15-18 20 to 
Isaiah. 

In SBOT 321-8 is described as a first, and vv. 9-20 as 
a second appendix. It is possible, however, that 
Bickell! is right in connecting vv. 15-20 (he emends v. 
19 With much skill) with vv. 1-5. 

The main question is not whether vv. 1-5 (or 1-5 15-20) 
are lsaianic or not, for the late date of this passage is even 
more certain than that of 92-7[1-6] 11 1-8,2 nor can it be very 
mnch earlier than vv. 6-8, which Duhm admits to be post-exilic.3 
It is rather this : Are vz. 9-14 a genuine though strangely mis- 
placed Isaianic fragment, akin to 316/24? It is certainly 
conceivable that it once stood at the end of chaps. 28-31, follow- 
ing the analogy of that very striking little prophecy (cp Tatr, 
Js. 180). In order to recognise it as Isaianic, however, it would 
be necessary at any rate to emend the text, and even then there 
is a rhetorical indefiniteness which distingnishes the passage 
from 3 16/. 24, and does not suggest Isaiah as the author. 

On the whole, the remark of Stade is as true now as 
when it was first made, that when we pass from chap. 
31 to chap. 32 we find an altogether new set of ideas 
and an entirely changed situation. 

As to chap. 33, so far as it relates to the period of 
Sennacherib’s invasion it gives in many ways an in- 

accurate view of the facts. In reality, 
11. Chap. 33. however, it is addressed to a later genera- 
tion which regards the Assyrian invasion as typical of 
later crises in Jewish history. Hence the absence of 
any attempt to imitate Isaiah’s style; hence, too, the 
liturgical tone which presupposes a not very early part 
of the post-exilic period. 

The only question is whether we may venture to follow Duhm 
and Bickell, the former of whom identifies the enemies referred 
to with the Syrians under Antiochus Eupator (cp zv. 819, with 
1 Macc. 662 29 respectively), and the situation with that pro- 
duced by the battle of Beth-zacharias and the capture of Beth- 
zur (164 B.C.), when Jernsalem was at the last gasp, and the 
Jewish revolt seemed almost crushed, whilst the latter finds in 
chap. 33 zwo Maccabean poems, the first written after a defeat, 
the second after Simon the Maccabee’s conquest of the Akra of 
ee 6 (142 B.C.) It is at least not impossible ; a prophecy 
ater than 200 B.C. isnot indeed to be expected; but the 
phenomena of this appendix to an appendix are somewhat 
pecniiar. Chap. 33 is more than usually unconnected; it may 
therefore be composite. In this case v. 1 will be due to the 
editor. Moreover, the exulting tone of the latter part of the 
chapter agrees extremely well with Bickell’s proposed date. 


DDN (v. 14) as a religious class-ename (almost = lawless, see 


Hypocrisy) is specially characteristic of Job, which probably be- 
longs to the early Greek period. At the same time, it is not 
impossible that this nsage began earlier and that the exulta- 
tion is a reaction from the preceding melancholy of the writer 
(as often in the psalms). Bickell rearranges too much, how- 
ever. 


The coniposition may plausibly be referred to the 
dark period of the third Artaxerxes (see /uér. /s. 171 f-) ; 
but the use of o-53n (see above) and the reference to the 


Tax-collectors (ep 1 Macc. 129) in v. 18 (for emended 


1 See his article in ZA\, '97. 

2 Duhm thinks that no post-exilic writer would have written 
so drily and in such an incidental manner of the expected king. 
It is evident, however, that there were long spaces in the earlier 
post-exilic period in which the hope of the Messiah was by no 
means vital, and in which consequently the Messiah would he 
spoken of without enthusiasm, On the arguments for a late 
date, see /ufr. JS. 172-175, 177-180. 

3 The passage is too colourless to be dated with precision, 
but clearly belongs to the age of the Wisdom-literature, and not 
to any very early part of that period. 

4 Stade’s objection to vv. 9-20, that the passage is inconsistent 
with Isaiah's conviction that Yahwé will not let Jerusalem be 
captured (ZA TIV 4 260), is, however, invalid, because Isaiah 
does not seem to have had sucha conviction at this period (see 
IsataHi., § 14). According to Duhm vv. 15-20 are of uncertain 
origin, but most probably Isaianic; of vv. 9-14 he appears to 
have no doubt, but places it in Isaiah's period. 

5 Stade, ZATIV 4 256 (84) 

3 See Bickell, ZK AZ, ’97, and sce SBOT (Heb.) 106; Marti, 
Is. in KIC 242. 
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text, see SCRIBE), together with the peculiarities of the 
poem, incline the present writer to agree with Marti in 
dating the work about 163 B.c. ‘The objection drawn 
from the history of the canon is no doubt weighty ; but 
it is not absolutely conclusive (see CANON, § 39, col. 
665, n. 1). 

The removal of the chaps. just considered (32 7) 
from the work (28-31: ISAtAH i, § 14 end) to which 

they are appended makes it somewhat 

12. Chaps. SY PESI nea 

28-31 easier to appreciate that work. ough 
* only the framework of chaps. 28-31 is 
Isaianic, the inserted passages do not all equally blur 
the outlines of Isaiah’s picture of the future. Still we 
must not on that account think lightly of the critical 
problems which remain. No part of the true Isaiah 
has been so systematically manipulated out of regard 
to the feelings of later readers as this. 

a. Let us first of all take 2916-24 and 30 18-26. 

It is certain from the context that Isaiah was addressing him- 
self not to a penitent and believing community which stood in 
need of comfort, and whose chief fault was their dreaming of 
earthly means of realising God's promises, but to irreligious 
politicians and a ‘rebellious’ unreceptive people. If we apply 
the principles set forth above (see § 4), and ask to what age the 
ideas, the expressions, and the situation in 2916-24 3018-26 
most naturally point, we cannot doubt that these passages are 
of post-exilic origin and addressed to the same set of people as 
321-5 15-20. Imagine their being intended for the same 
audience as that which listened to the preceding prophetic 
speeches, and we are disposed to doubt Isaiah’s sanity. By sucha 
flattering view of the religious condition of his hearers he would 
have defeated his own object. Besides, what ideas could the 
tulers possibly have attached to the description of a spiritually 
regenerated people? The mention of a ‘great slaughter’ when 
the ‘towers’ should fall might perhaps have arrested their 
attention; but the only ‘slaughter’ which they would have 
thought of would be that of the Assyrians, whereas the prophetic 
writer means a general destruction of all the opponents of what 
he regards as the trne religion both withont and within Jeru- 
salem. 

The affinity of these passages to the post-exilic type 
of thought and expression is too striking to be over- 
looked or doubted by the student. 

é. Other post-exilic additions are, probably, 2823-29 
and 3027-33. The latter passage develops the idea of 
the ‘great slaughter’ (3025); it is more in the manner 
of 631-6 (§ 21) than in that of the two late additions 
just considered, being warlike and grandly, though 
luridly, picturesque. ! 

28 23-29, if really Isaiah’s, must be addressed to an inner 
circle of disciples, who have assimilated the prophetic teaching 
of a ‘remnant.’ However, the leading idea of the passage is 
characteristically late, Its first occurrence seems to be in Jer. 
1024; but it is not qnite certain whether Jer. 1023-25 is 
Jeremiah’s (see Stade, Gesch. 1676n.). As to the phraseology, 


TUAN in v.29, which occurs only in Prov. and Job (Mic. 69 is 


corrupt), is perhaps the only very suspicious word. It is most 
improbable that Isaiah would have used it. 

c. The most remarkable insertions of all, however, 
are those in 291-8. According to the older critics (see 
above, § 2, i.c), Isaiah put a double-faced enigma 
before his hearers, which only excited blank amazement 
as being ‘out of all relation to the facts’; but can 
the delightful part of the prophecy in vv, 1-8 really have 
been written by Isaiah? Surely not. 

Duhm has already recognised later insertions in vv. 4% sa 8; 
and we cannot stop short there, We must evidently include v. 7 
among the interpolated passages, for here too we are struck by 
the great falling off in the style, and the wide difference in the 
picture of the future. ‘Rhythm and parallelism came easily to 
Isaiah ; there are but slight traces of them in (all) the passages 
assigned here toa later writer. And whereas Isaiah can bear 
to contemplate a sore judgment upon Jernsalem, the author of 
vv.§7/. has before him a future day when all nations shall 
gather together round the holy city, and be cut off’ (/ztr. Js. 
189). With this view Hackmann agrees. He is, indeed, its 
originator, except that he defends v. 7 by giving a new turn to 
the meaning. In short, his idea is that the dream in v.7 is 
a figure for the suddenness of the appearance of the foes before 


Jerusalem. This is ingenious ; but Hackmann forgets Job 208, 
Obad. 16 (end). 


Apart from the interpolations just considered, chap. 
1 Though defended as Isaianic by Duhm, it has been doubted 
by Guthe and Smend. Hackmann (Zuhun/ftserwartune, 42 /.) 


and Cheyne (/ztr. Is. 199 f.) regard it as on all grounds post- 
exilic. 
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29 appears to be a combination of three distinet 
prophecies (each very short but very striking) dealing 
respectively with the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
culpable insensibility of the rulers to the divine teaching, 
and the fatal consequences ofa formal religion. Chap. 
2915 contains a fragment of a prophecy on the 
Egyptian alliance ; and there are two more fragments 
on the same subject in 801-35 and 311-sa.! 308-17 
clearly formed the close of an ancient prophetic col- 
lection; 3801-3 (with 454, and the supplement 67a) 
must have been misplaced. 

Except 281-4, the Isaianic prophecies may be 
assigned to 703-702 B.C.; the oracle? is earlier, and pre- 
supposes the siege of Samaria. 287-22 may belong to 
703 ; it gives a warning to Jerusalem, suggested by the 
doom of Samaria. 

The difference between the older and the newer 
criticism is perhaps even more conspicuous in the group 

E of chapters (24-27) placed before that 

E am which we have been discussing. (i.) 

* Referring by way of contrast to what 
Kuenen thonght in 1863 (above, § 2 iv. a), let us see what 
Duhm thought in 1892. (a) His method is that which 
all good critics now employ; he begins, that is, by 
removing later accretions. 

Among these he classes (1) the song in 251-5, which com- 
memorates the destruction of a strong city, and states that on 
this account another mighty city will praise God; (2) the 
taunting song on Moab, 259-11 ; (3) an artistic poem (261-19) 
which stands alone in the OT in respect of the many variants 
sil have penetrated into the text ; and (4) the little song in 

2-5. 

The prophecy itself comprises chaps. 24 256-8 26 20-27 1 
I2 

278 is a quotation from the margin, which properly speaking 
illustrates v. 10 and is therefore misplaced, whilst vv. 7 9-11 are 
the remainder of an exhortation to the Jews to break off from 


their sins, and so become entitled to deliverance, which is 
certainly parenthetical and very possibly a later insertion. 


(2) Let us then look first at the prophecy or 
‘ apocalypse.’ 

It describes the desolation of a great world-empire by war, 
and closes with the final judgment upon Israel's oppressors, 


the setting up of the divine throne in the boly city, and a 
festival, full of refreshment and consolation, for all peoples. 


The author, Duhm thinks, lived under John Hyrcanus; 
he saw the siege of Jerusalem and the devastation of 
Judah by Antiochus Sidetes, the beginning of the war 
with the Parthians, in which the Jews were forced to 
take part (B.C. 129), and the defeat and death of 
Antiochus (B.C. 128). The last is the event obscurely 
referred to in 2414-162, which the writer cannot for 
his part regard as a happy omen, because the barbarous 
Parthians will invade and devastate Palestine. In 25 
1-5 Duhm finds the exultation of the Jews at the 
destruction of Samaria, and the demolition of the 
temple on Mount Gerizim ; the ‘city of nations’ is 
Rome (cp Schiirer, Jewish People, i.1277). The same 
background is assigned to 261-19; 259-11, however, 
Duhm refers to the time of King Alexander Jannzeus, 
who made the Moabites pay tribute (Jos. Azz. xiii. 135). 
(ii.) The last of the dates just quoted is the least 
important; the Moabites were not dangerous to the 
Jews in post-exilic times. The reference to them in 25 
g-tr is probably archaistic.4 The other dates are 
rather plausible. The Parthians did not indeed actually 
invade Palestine before B.C. 40 (cp Enoch 565 f. and 
Dillmann's note); but the author may have expected that 
they would do so in 128. The hatred of the Jews for 
the Samaritans might well find expression in a psalm, 

1 301-3 relates to the embassy to Egypt and is Isaianic. wv. 4 
5@ are a late insertion based on a fragment (vv. 64 7a) which 
described the flight of Hanun, king of Gaza, and his followers 
to Piru, king of Musri in N, Arabia (see Mizraim, § 26). Cp this 
late insertion with 366 (also late), and see Wi. Musri, 134 f. 
8074 is a late insertion of ascribe (see RAHAB); 31 54-9 is 
composite, but altogether post-exilic (/z¢7. Zs. 2034). 

2 285 f. is obviously Messianic in the wider sense, and is a 
later insertion addressed to the post-exilic community. 


3 Cp Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten, etc., 237. 
4 Intr. Is. 159; cp Smend, ZA TIW 4209 212. 
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and the poor style of the song in 251-5 favours a late 
date. These passages, however, are admittedly acere- 
tions. Their date is of less importance than that of the 
main prophecy or apocalypse, which refers to so many 
popular religious beliefs. 

To Duhm’s date for the main prophecy there are 
objections derived from the history of the Canon (sec 
CANON, § 39, cp n. 1, col. 665). Strong reason is 
required for making any considerable part of Isaiah 
later than 200 B.C. Chap. 33 indeed, as an ‘appendix 
to an appendix,’ may, since internal evidence favours 
this, be made Maccabzean ; but can we venture to assign 
the important collection of prophecies and songs in 
chaps. 24-27 to a period even later than the Maccabees ? 

The matter concerns the history of religious ideas as 
well as of literature. Will not the period of the fall of 
the Persian and the rise of the Grzeco- Macedonian 
empire answer all the requirements of the passages? It 
is a pity that the historical evidence is not stronger ; but 
Marti’s treatment of it in his commentary is certainly 
too superficial. 

The opening section is the monument of a time of long- 
continued misery in Syria and Palestine. Such a time began 
under Artaxerxes II., and lasted till the consolidation of the 
power of the Ptolemies in Palestine (301) The frequent 
passage of Persian armies marching to Egypt must have caused 
much distress to the Jews; and once, if not twice, they were 
concerned in a revolt against Persia, Cruelly did Artaxerxes 
punish tbem; as Nöldeke says, ‘much blood appears to have 
een shed in Judæa’ at thistime. Most probably, too, Robertson 
Smith is right in transferring the defilement of the temple 
mentioned by Jos. (Ant. xi.71) to this period,! and seeing in 
the narrative a legendary or even patriotic distortion of facts. 
The phrase ‘the city (or, perhaps, cities) of destruction’ (24 xro) 
may allude to the fate of Sidon and Jerusalem ; it would be 
unsafe to add, of Jericho.2 26 1-19 (a liturgical poem) may 
describe the feelings of the pious community of Jerusalem when 
their city had been spared by the army of Alexander. They 
were deeply grateful for this, but were still painfully conscious of 
the ruin wrought by the tyrant Ochus. The deportation of 
many Jews to Hyrcania and elsewhere? had made a gap 
in the population, and only by a ‘dew of healing’ (read 


ONIN by) from God could the martyrs be restored to their 


brethren. For a study of the ideas, phraseology, and situation, 
see /ntr, Is. 145-162; and see below (§ 21) on 637-64 12[r1]. 


Chaps. 24-27 were prefixed to chaps 28-38 to indicate 
that for the post-exilic age the chief interest of the 
latter group of prophecies was eschato- 


see logical. The two closely related com- 
24-35 ps: positions in chaps. 384 f. were doubt- 


less added to promote the same interest. 

The former, chap. 34 (observe the strange use made of 
popular superstitions), is sombre in the extreme. It relates to the 
great future judgment upon the hostile nations. These nations 
are specially represented by the arch-enemy Edom (cp 631-6), 
from whom some fresh outrage must have been suffered not long 
before the prophecy was written. This outrage was presumably 
connected with the further progress of the Edomite immigration 
into the S. of Judah. 

The companion prophecy chap. 35, makes up for the horrors of 
chap. 34. It relates to the return of the Jewish exiles and the 
glorification of their land. 


According to Duhm, the author of these works wrote 
also Jer. 50; but why? Surely there were other 
members of the same school who were capable of 
producing or redacting this final outburst of wrath at 
Babylon. All that we have a right to say is that these 
various works were written in Palestine nearly at the 
same time in the post-exilic period. If the MT of 34 
x62 is correct, the collection of real and supposed 
Isaianic prophecies to which chaps. 34 f. had lately been 


1 OT/C(?) 438; so Judeich, Kleinasiatische Studien, 176; 
Che. Mew World, Sept. '92; perhaps also We. Z/G ed. 148. 

2 Solinus (35 4 Mommsen) says that Jericho, which succeeded 
omelet as the capital of Judæa, was subdued by Artaxerxes 3 

ut this has been shown by Reinach (in Semitic Studies in 
Memory of A. Kohut, 457 D. (971) to refer to the invasion 
of Palestine by Ardashir, the founder of the dynasty of the 
Sassanidz, who came into conflict with the emperor Alexander 
Severus. 

3 Syncellus (Dindorf), 1486. ‘The notice is beyond doubt’ 
(Marquart, Untersuch. zur Gesch. von Eran, 26{'96]). Note 
the Jewish name Hyrcanus. Artapanus too—a Jewish Hellenist 
—bears a Hyrcanian name (Marg). 

4 See Enom, § 94; and cp Torrey, JBL 17 16 77; Che. Inir. 
Is. 210 f., JBL 17 207 f. 
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attached were already a ‘book of Yahwe'—7.e., a 
sacred scripture. These two prophecies, then, were 
very probably the latest of the group. 
To an equally late period we must refer the appending 
15. Chaps of certain narratives (chaps. 36-39) to 
‘ae * which reference has been made already (see 
* ISAIAH i., § 6). 

These narratives, which are derived ultimately from prophetic 
biographies,] agree in most respects with the text of 2K. 
1813 17-2019. The older critics were in the main right; but 
their analysis of the narratives was incomplete, and they gave 
too much credit for accuracy to the account as a whole. Under 


the influence of this impression they assigned too early a date to 
the historical document from which it seemed to be derived. 


It has been shown (especially by Stade and Duhm) 
that Is. 36-39 consists of two distinct narratives: (a) 
36 1-37 94 37 f., (2) 3794-36 387 

(a) Psalm.—As to the inserted passage, 389-20 
(Afiktabh of Hezekiah) which Kuenen in 1863 did not 
deny to Hezekiah, there can no longer be any doubt that 
it is a post-exilic thanksgiving-psalm on the deliverance of 
the faithful community of Israel from some great danger 
(cp Ps. 30);? the song or ‘ supplication’ (see MICHTAM) 
is not found in the parallel section of Kings. 

(8) Afaska/.—Another passage, which to the last was 
held by Kuenen to be Isaiah’s (though he recognised the 
weight of the counter arguments), and certainly belongs 
to the original narrative (more strictly to the second of 
the narratives) is held by Stade,? Duhm, Cheyne, and 
Marti to be certainly post-exilic. This is 3722-32. 
Evidently this was taken by the narrator (or more prob- 
ably by the first editor) from some lyric anthology, such 
as that from which we have already supposed the song 
in 1446-21 to have been taken. It is in fact a fine ‘ dra- 
matic lyric’ (cp Pss. 4648), showing at once a vivid 
realisation of the traditional story, and a sense of its 
continued value to the community, which (as we have 
seen) regarded the invasion of Sennacherib as typical of 
a great future event. 

The final redaction of the first half of Isaiah may be 
dated (like the appendix to chap. 19) about 250- 
220 B.C. ; but this is not free from doubt. 

On chaps. 40-48 we can be somewhat briefer. Taking 
this collection for the moment as a uuit, and putting 
16. Chaps aside all but historical considerations, we 

40-48 * can no more dream of assigning it to Isaiah 

* than of ascribing ‘ By the waters of Babylon 
we sat down and wept’ (Ps. 1871) to the authorship of 
David. There might have been a case for the Isaianic 
origin of ' Go ye out from Babylon’ (4820), if only the 
passage had rnn, ‘ Behold, in the latter days my people 
shall go forth from Babylon.’ There might have been 
a case for such an origin of ‘Thus saith Yahwè to 
Cyrus’ (451), and of ‘Our holy and our beautiful 
house . . . is burned up’ (6411[10]), if these passages 
had been introduced by ‘ Behold, I will raise up a king, 
Cyrus by nanie,’ and ‘In days to come Yahweé will send 
fire upon Jerusalem.’ No literary critic, however, 
would dream of supposing that the author of chaps. 40- 
66 was a prophet of the eighth century who had become 
dead to his actual present, and lived again in imagina- 
tion among men still unborn. 

On this point the newer critics have nothing to add 
to what was so well said by Kuenen in 1863. Indeed, 
that eminent critic in his earlier stage was right both 
positively and negatively as regards chaps. 40-485 

1 König (41nd. 266) also recognises that these narratives came 
from a separate work of prophetic origin. 

2 See Che. Proph. Is. 1218 f, intr. Is. 224 f; Skinner, 
Isaiah, 1-39, p. 278, who holds, however, that the song is based on 
a record of individual experience, which was adapted for use in 
the temple by an editor. 

3 See Kincs, Books oF, § 9. 

4 This was long the theory by which Franz Delitzsch sought 
to reconcile the requirements of criticism and of orthodox 
theology. 

5 The later insertions (apart from the Songs on the Servant) 
detected by recent critics in chaps. 40-48 cannot be discussed 


here. The most remarkable of these are to be found in chap. 48. 
The editor has actually interspersed the Second Isaiah's writing 
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(Duhm would say 40-55); he was right, at any rate 
negatively, as regards chaps. 56-66. Where he failed 
was in not giving due weight to certain phenomena in the 
second part of chaps. 40-66 which (as conservative 
critics saw) pointed away from Babylon as the place, 
and from the closing years of the Exile as the time of 
composition.! ` 

It is this second part of chaps. 40-66 that we have 
now to consider. 

17. Chaps The first question is, Have chaps. 49-55 

49-55 * been rightly assigned to the Second Isaiah? 

; (a) Kuenen himself in 1889 already saw 
the difficulty of his former position. 

He came to the conclusion that chaps. 50,4 54.4 were written 
after the return from Babylon, and even expressed some doubt 
whether chap. 49 should not be added to the group (Ond.(2) 
21377. 142). In 536 B.c. the Second Isaiah might have brought 
the original Prophecy of Restoration to Judæa (76. 145), and 


Kuenen thought it not unreasonable to credit the same great 
writer with the composition of the four chapters just mentioned. 


(4) Kosters, too, who did not accept the tradition of 
a return in 536, was of opinion that 4912-26 511-16 
5117-5212 54 f. ? cannot have the same origin as chaps. 
40-48. They were written, according to him, in 
Palestine, but not by the Second Isaiah. The following 
are Koster’s arguments, 

1. As to style and diction. There is no doubt a general 
resemblance to chaps. 40-48. But observe that nowhere in these 


passages are the persons addressed described collectively as 
‘Jacob’ and ‘Israel,’ and that in 521 Jerusalem is called the 
‘holy city’ (Ww —A Vy), a characteristically late phrase, found 
also in 48 2 (which is probably interpolated), and in Neh. 11118 
Dan. 924; cpalso 64 10[9], ‘thy holy cities’ (W732 *I¥). 

2. As to contents. Almost throughout, the point of view is 
shifted from the exiles at Babylon to the small and struggling 
community of Zion. There are indeed points of contact with 
the preceding prophecies ; but this only proves that the writer 
of this section was acquainted with the other work, not that he 
wrote it. Moreover, when he comes to speak of the departure 
of the exiles from Babylon, his expressions are inconsistent with 
those of a parallel passage in the other work (contrast 52 12, ‘not 
in hurry shall ye go out,’ with 48 20, ‘flee ye from Chaldza’), 
and if not in 5210-12, yet in 491218 he admits the idea of a 
general return of the Diaspora, which is not mentioned in the 
earlier chapters, but was one of the chief hopes of the later Jews. 
(See also Kuenen’s argument from internal evidence, Ond.(?) 
2138, or Intr. Is. 296 /.). 

(c) On the other hand, several things must be 


observed. 

(1) The dispnted passages are written in the manner of 
II. Isaiah, and contrast strongly with chaps. 56-66; (2) 
they display an optimistic idealism which residence in the 
Jerusalem of Haggai and Zechariah would have speedily 
diminished ; 4 and (3) the address in 552, appropriate enoug 
for a preacher in Babylonia, would have sounded hollow and 
insincere if spoken at Jerusalem. 


Thus the evidence does not all point in one direction, 
and a reconciling theory is required. Let us then 
suppose that the passages in question were written in 
Babylonia by a writer of the school of I}. Isaiah, but 
with an eye to the circumstances of Judæa. The 
writer’s object was partly to induce Babylonian Jews 


with severe reproaches addressed to his own contemporaries, 
whom he conceived to have fallen back into obstinate unbelief 
(see ‘Isaiah,’ SBOT). Nor can we here consider the question, 
Where did the author of chaps. 40-48 live? Probably the right 
answer is, at Babylon. See /x¢r. Js. 273-276, 282 f. 

1 In 1880-81 the present writer began, not from a conservative 
point of view, to set forth these phenomena on a large scale, and 
to indicate the provisional conclusions to which they appeared 
to lead (see Prophecies of Isaiah, and the art. ‘Isaiah’ in Exncy. 
Brit.) He has lately (1895-97) summed up the results of a 
second period of study in the /atroduction to Isaiah and in his 
contributions on Isaiah to SBOT. To these works and to 
Duhm’s commentary (which has given the first complete ex- 
planation of the historical background of most of Is. 56-66) he 
must send the reader for a fuller treatment of the subject. 
[Marti’s fine commentary can now be added.) See also the im- 
portant critical notes on Isaiah in Stade’s GYZ, vol. 1, which 
really opened the subject to discussion. 

2 491-11 50 52 13-53 12 he treats in another connection. See 
farther on in this article (§ 18). 


3 Kosters also refers to DBD, ‘from thence,’ in 52 11, as proving 


that the writer was not at the time in Babylonia; but in 
48 20 we have ‘from Babylon,’ ‘from Chaldza.' 

4 The words, ‘the people in whose heart is my law’ (517), 
would be strange indeed if written at Jerusalem. 
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to go to Judzea and assist in the regeneration of Israel, 
partly to encourage sorely tried workers in Jerusalem, 
such as Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 

Sellin (Serzbbabel, ’99) has endeavoured to show that 
chaps. 40-55 were written, not in Babylonia, but at 
Jerusalem between 515 and 500 B.C., to comfort the 
Jews for the failure of the high hopes attached to ZERUB- 
BABEL [g.v.]. Those passages which seem to refer to 
the fall of Babylon he regards as having been written by 
the same author at Babylon about 545 B.C. 

The passages which are most certainly Babylonian are, Sellin 
thinks, 40 18-20 41 2-4 416-8 [41 17-20?] 41 25 4214-16 431-8 4314 
44g-rr 44 26-28 451-13 4616-8 robrr 47 4814 (2077). The 
reference in various passages to ‘the former things’ (4122 429 
439[?]1 469) with which ‘new things’ (429 486) or ‘a new 
thing’ (43 19) are contrasted is explained by this theory. The 
successes of Cyrus are the ‘former things’ prophesied some 
thirty years ago, the glorification of Israel and the accomplish- 
ment of God’s purposes for the world through Zerubbabel, as 
the Messianic king of Israel, are the ‘new things’ now just 
being announced.2, When the hopes attached to Zerubbabel 
failed in one sense, the prophet was still able to look forward to 
their realisation in another (see chap. 53). 

It is absolutely impossible to accept this theory as a 
whole. But to those who do not accept Kosters’ theory 
{that chaps. 49-55 are a later appendix to chaps. 40-48) 
it may seem plausible to hold that chaps. 40-55 were 
written at Babylon with the object of encouraging the 
community of Jerusalem to hope for a speedy regenera- 
tion, and of stimulating patriots in Babylonia to go 
to Jerusalem and help forward the cause of progress. 
We say ‘at Babylon,’ because certain passages pre- 
suppose that Jerusalem is desolate, which, strictly 
speaking, it was not. Only a writer living at a dis- 
tance from Judæa can have indulged in such idealism. 

Another difficult problem relates to the four very 
beautiful songs on the Servant of Yahwé (421-4 491-6 
504-9 5213-5312). Ithas been doubted 
whether these songs are exilic or post- 
exilic.? A careful exegesis, however, 
proves that they could be removed without material 
injury to their surroundings, and that the tone of 
thought differs from that of the prophecies among 
which they are placed. They must have received 
their present position from a later editor, who wrote 
425-7 497-9@ (or 9-12), but not 50107, which (cp 
Intr. Is. 302 f.) is more recent still. These passages 
were designed to link the songs with their prophetic 
framework. The inserter and editor cannot be identified 
with the Second Isaiah ; still less was he the author of 
the songs. He did his work subsequently to the 
expansion of the original Book of the Second Isaiah ; 
in other words, he had before him the main part of 
Is. 40-55. 

The songs on the Servant of Yahwé have one general 
object—that of exhibiting the highest Israelitish ideal in 
accordance with law and prophecy. They are not, 
however, without differences among themselves, which 
require to be studied. 

In the first three songs the Servant is ‘an imaginative 
fusion of all the noble teachers and preachers of the 
Jewish religion in and after the time of Ezra,‘ those of 
whom the writer of Daniel says, '‘ And the teachers shall 
shine as the splendour of the firmament, and those who 
make the many righteous as the stars for ever and ever " 

1 But the text seems to be incorrect (see SBOT, ad loc.). 

2 The ‘new things’ are here described quite correctly, except 
so far as relates to Zerubbabel. It is possible that the writer of 
chaps. 40-48 did mean to suggest that the successes of Cyrus had 
been prophesied a good while before they took piace. The 


older prophecies were no doubt accommodated by interpreters 
to present circumstances. 

Duhm; Smend (AT Rel.-gesch. 260); Che. Intr. Is. 
304 f-; SBOT, ‘Isa’; Schian, Die Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder in 
Jes. 40-66 (95); Kosters, 7.7, ’96, p. 588 J, agree in holding 
that the songs on the Servant were not originally intended for 
their present position. On Laue, Die Ebed-Jahwe Lieder im 
If. Teil des Jes. (97), see SBOT (Heb.) 126 f., and on the 
views of Sellin, Kittel, and Bertholet, see p. 1997. 

4 Duhm rightly points out that the quiet, concentrated 
character, and the missionary and pastoral activity ascribed to 
the Servant, will only suit the period opened by Ezra. 
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(Dan. 123).' These the poet may have supposed to 
form a band, whose members would proceed in various 
directions to ‘bring the law to the nations’ (421). 
Their experiences were not uniformly favourable ; but 
they knew that in the end their faith in the God who 
sent them would be rewarded. 

In the fourth song, however, the conception of the 
Servant is somewhat modified. Looking back on the 
sufferings of righteous Israelites both under Babylonia 
and under Persia, the poet saw them irradiated by a 
glorious divine purpose. ‘ He fused the different name- 
less martyrs into one colossal form, and identified this 
personage with the people of Israel, not perhaps without 
a thought of Jeremiah, who certainly regarded himself 
as representing the true Israel." It would seem that 
the opening and closing stanzas (1-3 14/., see emended 
text in SBOT) were written after the description of the 
fortunes of the Servant as a framework to receive it. 

Schian and Kosters think that this last of the songs 
was written by a different writer from the rest ; it is the 
oldest of the songs according to the former critic, the 
most recent according to the latter. The grounds of 
this view do not appear to be adequate. Already in the 
third song there is an approach to the characteristics of 
the fourth, and the phraseology of the latter is much 


` less obscure than has commonly been thought, if proper 


text-critical methods are applied. 

Cp Budde, ‘ The so-called ‘‘ Ebed-Yahweh Songs,” etc., As. 
J. Theol.,’99, pp. 499-540. See further SERVANT OF THE Lorp. 

It would seem that after the insertion of the Songs in 
Is. 40-55, a prophetic writer did them the highest 
: «, honour in his power by imitating them. 
fare A Three brief soliloquies of this ideal 

Beet personage (611-42 621-3 and 6f.) are 
introduced in chaps. 61. (on which see below, § 20). 
The writer evidently regards the Servant as a personifi- 
cation of the company of prophets of whoin he himself 
is one, and gives vividness to his prophecy by introduc- 
ing the Servant of Yahwè first as discoursing on his 
delightful mission, and then as importuning Yahwè to 
fulfil his promises. + 

At this point the present writer may refer to the 

critical theory (based on an earlier one 

aap ee proposed in 1881 in the article ‘ Isaiah ’ 

theor in Lucy. Brit.) which he put forward 
y. in JOR, July and Oct. 'ọg1. 

He divided the work of the Second Isaiah into two books, 
viz. (1) chaps. 40-48, and (2) a broken collection of discourses, 
consisting of chaps. 491-5212; 52 13-5312 (a later insertion by 
the Second Isaiah), 54 4, 569-57 21 (beginning with a long 
passage from an older prophet), and 60-62. The second book, 
being left incomplete by the author, was well adapted to receive 
additions from the Sophérim, or students and editors of the 
religious literature. Such additional passages were 561-8 
58 7. 63-66. 

This theory was in advance of the current criticism 
of the time, but is now superseded by a more completely 
defensible theory. 

Chaps. 56-66 contain no works of the Second Isaiah, 
but, with the possible (or probable) exception of 637- 

6412, belong to nearly the same 
21. Chaps 56-66. period—that of Nehemiah. 

Duhm indeed assigns all these eleven chapters to a single 
writer of Nehemiah’s age whom he calls Trito-Isaiah (as the 
successor of Deutero-Isaiah). The date is, on the whole, 
correct, so far as regards 56-63 6 65_/ ; this portion gives a vivid 
picture of the difficulties with which Nehemiah and Ezra con- 
tended, and throws fresh light on the dealings of the orthodox 
Jews with the Samaritans.? On the other hand, the view that 
the book has anything like literary unity, and that it is the work 
of one man, is not at all satisfactory. Cp Gressmann, Ueber die 
in Jes. ¢. 56-66 vorausgesetzten Verhältnisse ('98); Littmann, 
Ueber die Abfassungszett des Trtto-jesaia ('99). 

We may hold it to be practically certain that chaps. 
60-62 were written as an appendix to chaps. 40-55; 
probably the original order was 61 62 60 (cp Duhm). 
As to 569-57 13a, it belongs indeed to the same period 


1 So Che. /wtr. Is. 346; but cp Duhm’s commentary. 
2 Ed. Meyer (Entst. Jud. 122) recognises this; cp also Che. 
Jew. Kel. Life, 27-29, 45. 
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as the surrounding prophecies ; but it shows in a special 
degree the influence of Ezekicl. 

We now pass to chap. 637-6412 [tr], which stands 
in many respects alone in the prophetic literature. It 
is at any rate later than the neighbouring prophecies,! 
for though some illustrate it by Neh. 12, the prayer of 
Nehemiah there given, and his account of what he 
found at Jerusalem, do not correspond to such a terrible 
situation as we find in this strange work. That a date 
in the age of Nchemiah is impossible cannot indeed be 
said, considering how imperfect is our information. 
But it is more probable that the work is a fresh monu- 
ment (cp on chaps. 24-27, § 13) of the oppression and 
persecution of the Jews by Artaxerxes Ochus. Pos- 
sibly the opening verses (637-14) were added later to 
soften the gloom of the passage (cp Ps. 89). 


For objections to this view see G. A. Smith (Hastings’ DB, 
2495), and Marti’s commentary. (Marti has to account for 
649-11 by making it a later addition.) The objections are not 
insuperable. 

1. The view under consideration separates 63 7-64 12 [11] from 
the other compositions which make up chaps. 56-66. It is set 
apart already, however, by its form and contents. 

2. The passage expresses a consciousness of guilt not to be 
found in Pss. 447479, which, also, have been assigned to 
the time of Ochus. But it was possible, even after the intro- 
duction of the Law by Ezra, to take different views of the rela- 
tion of the people to its God, according to the extent given to 
the conception of the people. The inner circle deserved to be 
called pious and loyal to the covenant (Ps. 4417 [18] 792); but 
the people at large were far from corresponding exactly to this 
description ; they were ‘neither cold nor hot.’ 

3. In 6318 the possession of the Holy Land is said to have 
lasted but ‘a little while,’ which points to an earlier part of the 
post-exilic period. The text, however, is notoriously doubtful. 
6318 should be emended thus (see SBOT, ‘ Isa., [Heb.] 202)— 

Why do the wicked trample thy dwelling-place ? 

Our adversaries tread down thy sanctuary. 
pene suggested emendation is hardly an improvement upon 
this. 

4. In 6411 [10] the temple, over the destruction of which the 
liturgical poet laments, is described as ‘ our holy and our glorious 
house where our fathers praised thee,’ which points to the first 
temple. But (1) the first and the second temple are regarded 
by Haggai (23 9) as the same house, and can be so regarded by 
another writer, and (2) the second temple had no doubt been 
enriched by offerings from the Jews abroad before the time of 
Ochus (cp Zech. 510 /). 

s. Ps.74 points to the conviction that prophecy has ceased in 
Israel. But Is. 637-64 betrays no such conviction. We must, 
however, be quite sure of the correctness of the text of Ps. 749. 
There is much corruption close by. ‘There is no prophet any 
more’ is, on more than one ground, to be regarded as a gloss on 
the corrupt reading ym’, which should be wapp (‘sanctuary’). 
‘ There is no longer among us any sanctuary.’ 

There is one alternative, no doubt. This is to suppose that 
the authors of Ps. 74 and 79 and of Is. 637, etc., threw themselves 
back imaginatively into the time of the Chaldzaninvasion. The 
commemorative fast-days would provide an occasion for this. 
(So Psatms, Book oF). This, Rawever is not quite such a 
natural view as that here adopted. One may admit that there isa 
general resemblance between most of the products of the later 
Persian period ; but those which express the deepest misery can 
hardly find a home except in the period of the insane cruelties 
of that degenerate Persian king, Ochus. It is remarkable that 
there are parallels of thought, expression, and situation between 
Is. 637-6412 [11], and Ps. 74 and 79, to wbich Robertson Smith 
has already given this date. 

To a still later time belong two outbursts of bitter 
animosity in 5010 f. 6623 J. 

The final redaction of chaps. 40-66 may be placed 
with probability in the early part of the Greek period. 

22. Redaction The first half of the Book of Isaiah 
of ae % “40-66 (unless chap. 83 be of a later date) 

p3. * was completed between 250 and 220 
B.C. (cp § 15, end), and there appears to be no reason 
why the second half may not have reached its final form 
about the same time. On the redaction of Isaiah as a 
whole see above, § 1 (end). 

1. Recent commentaries.—For ‘college students’ no better 
book can be recommended than Skinner's commentary in the 

q Cambridge Bible (2 vols., '96, '98), with 
23. Literature. which Driver's /sazah (‘Men of the Bible’) 
may be combined. For ee students the 


commentaries of Delitzsch (4th ed., 89), Dillmann and Kittel 
(6th ed. of the Jesaja in AGH, '98), Duhm in HK (92), and 


i 


1 Tt could not be placed in its chronological order at the end 
of the book because of the unmitigated gloom of the conclusion. 
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Marti in AKC (1900) are indispensable helps; on the whole 
Marti’s is at present the most helpful commentary ; but it needs 
obsedati H. G. Mitchell's Study of is. 1-12 (New York, 
'97) is a good book for those who do not read German. 

2. Among the well-known excellent intvoductions to the 
whole OT, none is as critical from the point of view of 1900 as 
was that of Kuenen (Ozd.(?) 2 ['89]; German translation, ’92) 
ten years before. ne special introduction has appeared 
(Cheyne’s /ntroduction, etc., '95; Germ, transl. '97). 

3. Among dictionary articles G. A. Smith's may be specially 
mentioned (Hastings' DB 2 4854-4982). This writer's earlier 
volumes on Isaiah (‘Isaiah,’ in E.zfosttor’s Bible, two separate 
parts, ’88, ’90); stimulating as they are, are open to ver 
much adverse criticism. (English critics have lain too muc 
under the spell of Dillmann.) This scholar is now giving way 
to the force of argument (whether his point of view is quite clear, 
careful readers of Duhm and Marti, and of similar books on other 
prophets, will be able to judge). His article, however, is, to- 
gether with Skinner's unpretending but learned work, one of 
the most hopeful signs in Tae Bible-study, which at present 
in the OT department is too predominantly ‘moderate.’ G. A. 
Smith’s inclusion of the ‘theology’ of Isaiah (a bad but gener- 
ally accepted term) limits the criticism somewhat unduly, and 
leads him into statements which are not as securely founded as 
one could wish. But he is true to himself, and what he says, 
even when critically defective, is sure to be educationally most 
useful, The bibliography, which occupies over two closely 
printed columns, is so full that it would seem like imitation to 
give the like here. Besides, it is really better for the student 
to find out bibliographical details for himself from the references 
contained in first-rate books. C. H. H. Wright has a learned 
article in Smith's DB) 11450-1474, and Klostermann in PREO) 
6585-607. To learning Klostermann joins a singular independ- 
ence of view; but he often leads the student on rough, unpassable 
ways. 

4. Investigations of parts of Isaiah. Articles by B. Stade 
in the ZA TIV ('81-'84) have left their impress on all ie works 
(cp Intr. Is.). Cornill, ‘ Die Composition des B. Jes,’ ZA TW 
4 83-104 ['84]. Lagarde, Semdtica ('78, pp. 1-32) ; critical notes 
on chaps. 1-17. Giesebrecht, Beiträge zur Jesaiakritik Co: 
cp Siegfried's review, TLZ, '90, p. 568. We find these words in 
the preface, ‘I can find no other epithet for Dillmann’s treat- 
ment of the text but ‘‘antiquated.” It cannot be right for an 
interpreter to put sentences into the mouth of such masters of 
speech as the prophets, which by the awkwardness of their 
form and the unnaturalness of their contents are nothing short 
of offensive.’ Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jes. (85). Winck- 
ler, AT Untersuch, '97; Altorient. Forsch. '93, etc.; J. Ley, 
Histor. Erklérung des zweiten Teils des Jes Coa J. Meinhold, 
Die Jesaja-er zihlungen Jes. 36-39 (98), valuable. König, 
The Exiles Book of Consolation (99), based on two articles 
in the Neue Kirchl. Zt., Nov., Dec., '98 (exegetical and con- 
troversial), Neubauer and Driver, The 537d chapter of Isaiah 
according to the Jewish interpreters, 2 vols. '76,'77. _See also 
ISAIAH Í; IMMANUEL; MESSIAH ; SERVANT OF THE LORD. 

5. Earlier works. Among older commentators Vitringa (2 
vols. fol., 1714) stands out by his exemplary thoroughness. But 
the reconstruction of exegesis produced its first great work in 
Gesenius’s /sazah ('20,'21); Hitzig ('33), Ewald (Die Propheten, 
"40, "41; 2nd ed., ’67, '68), Dillmann (5th ed. of Knobel’s Jes. in 
KHG, 'g0) worthily followed. Cp Del. Jesajalt), 30-36, where 
the titles of Cheyne’s earlier works on Isaiah are given; Che. 
Proph. Is.(3) 2268-286; Intr. Is. 283-295. 

6. Text of Isaiah. The greatest weakness in most commen- 
taries on Isaiah is their too great dependence on the MT. 
Among the older exegetical scholars of our day no one has 
perceived this so clearly as Klostermann, as can be seen to 
some extent from his article in PRE just referred to, and 
still more from his indispensable work, Deuterojesaja, Hebräisch 
und Deutsch, mit Anmerkungen ('93). If the present writer's 
Book of Isaiah in SBOT (Heb.), ‘99 (cp English edition, '98) 
should be grouped by scholars with this little work, and with 
the collections of critical emendations of other able workers, it 
will be a recompense. For many specimens of the fine work 
of Secker, Lagarde, Gratz, Duhm, etc., the reader may be 
referred to SPOT. Later results on several parts of Isaiah will 
be found in Crit. Bib. TRE C 


ISCAH (330°; iecya [ADEL]), daughter of HARAN 


i. ır (Gen. 1129). The strong probability is that ‘ the father of 
sop'' isa variant of ‘the father of 395’ (similarly Ball, Gez. 
39, foot). But instead of comparing Heb. 4asdim and Ass. 
kaldu, we can now see that 3357 comes from aabo which was a 
necessary emendation of sabp. See MILCAH. TKG 


ISCARIOT. See JUDAS ISCARIOT. 

ISDAEL, RVs: GIDDEL (ICàaHAÀ [BA]) 1 Esd. 533 
= Ezra 256 GIDDEL, 2. 

ISHBAAL (bDYRWN or YBWY, §§ 20, 31, 42, i.e., 
man of Baal [=Yahwé]; cp the Greek forms EIcBaddA 
[end of r], 1cBaad [end of 2], also the form ESHBA AL 
Syawiy, in MT of 1 Ch. 833939: acaBad, 1eBaad [B] 


1eBaad, Baad [A] 1cBaad [L, N in 939). 
i. Most critics hold that the true name of Saul’s 
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successor was, not ISHBOSHETH (na vex), but Ishbaal, 


and they account for the form Ishbosheth (' man of 
shame '—z.¢., of the shameful idol), and for the faulty 


pronunciation Eshbaal by religious scruple ; see Hos. , 


216 [18] f, and cp Hos. 9:10 Jer. 324 1113 and © of 
1 K. 1825; see also JERUBBAAL; MERIBAAL. Bosheth 
for Baal gratifies the love of alliteration. 

ii. Jastrow thinks that Bosheth in Ishbosheth and Mephi- 
bosheth is a distortion of Besheth, which is the name of a Baby- 
lonian deity, as inferred from such names as Mutiba&ti, ‘man of 
BaSt,’ and suggests that Bašt (powerful?—cp dasta, Am. Tab. 
57 5) may have been a designation of the consort of Baal (JBL, 


’ 
94, P. 19.F-)., : , f 

ili. There is, however, still another explanation which may 
seem to avoid some of the difficulties of both these views (see 
MEPHIBOSHETH). 


1. The youngest son of Saul,! and, under the tutelage 
of ABNER [g.v.], his successor. His authority is said 
to have extended over ‘Gilead, the ASHURITES (Asher- 
ites? Geshurites?), Jezreel, Ephraim, Benjamin, and (in 
fact) all Israel’ except Judah (2 S. 29106). That his 
capital was fixed at Mahanaim on the E. of the Jordan 
shows that Saul’s house felt itself safer in Gilead ? 
than within reach of the Philistines, unless indeed we 
suppose with Winckler that Ishbaal was gradually 
pushed by the conquering David into trans-Jordanic 
territory. So much at all events is certain, that Ishbaal 
was a political nonentity ; the true chief of the house of 
Saul was Abner. Ishbosheth or Ishbaal was too young 
for his position (the statement as to his age in 2 S. 210 
implies a wrong chronological scheme), and equally 
devoid of shrewdness and courage. The precise amount 
of truth in the story of the dispute concerning Rizpah 
(2 S. 37-12) cannot be determined; Winckler indeed 
hazards the conjecture that Abner murdered Ishbaal in 
the hope of becoming king himself. The tradition or 
legend, however, ascribes Ishbaal’s death to two of his 
captains. But the story is difficult. To a man 
‘reckoned ’ as belonging to the same tribe as them- 
selves (see BEEROTH, BENJAMIN, § 3), who had also, 
when they came upon him, the sacredness attaching 
to a sleeper (see DAVID, § 11, col. 1032, n. 2), and 
who was above all ' the anointed of Yahwe,’ they dealt 
a fatal blow (2 S. 42-7).3 

A plausible explanation has been given by Ewald 
(Hist. 3118 136). The two reputed Benjamites may 
have been descendants of the Canaanites, and have had 
to flee to GITTAIM (g.v.) from the Canaanitish town of 
Beeroth, when Saul ‘ put to death the Gibeonites’ (2 S. 
43, cp 212). The murder of Ishbaal would in this case 
be the performance of the sacred duty of avenging 
bloodshed. 4 

The Greek forms of the name are i¢8wo@os [Jos.], veBooGe [B], 
[e]teBoc@ae [A], ecaBaad [cod. 93; Aq., Symm., Theod.J. In 
25. 3/. occurs the odd reading peudiBoode [BL], -Oar [A], but 
ceBoode [Alt a? in 37 and A? mg.) ib. 8]; regßaaà [Aq., Symm., 
Theod.]. If the view maintained elsewhere (MEPHIBOSHETH) 


be adopted, the form ‘Ishbosheth’ has a better claim to be 
adopted than Ishbaal. 


2. Either Ishbosheth (or a name which may underlie 
Ishbosheth ; see MEPHIBOSHETH) or Ishbaal seems to 
be the true name of the first hero on the list of David's 
mighty men, which is to be restored in 2 S.238 1 Ch. 
1lax (see JASHOBEAM). If we may follow the prevalent 
theory, Ishbaal is to be preferred; but in either case 
the name of David's hero has undergone a strange 
transformation. Anticipating the explanation given 


1 Another corruption of the name appears to occur in IsHvI 
{g-v.], in 1 S. 1449. 

2 Wi. (Gesch. 2149 77) has tried to make out that Saul was 
really a Gileadite of Jabesh who conquered the tribe of Benjamin, 
which had previously had the leadership of N. Israel on this 
side of the Jordan. But see SAUL, 1. 

3 The scene is vividly represented in @, which in v. 6 is to be 
preferred to MT (Driver, Budde, H. P. Smith, etc.). 

4 It should be observed, however, that 2 S. 4 24, 3is a marginal 
gloss of uncertain age and authority (We. TBS 161) It 
has been suggested that David's treatment of the two captains 
is in a line with his treatment of the Amalekite who slew Saul, 
2 S.l14. But is this tradition to be trusted? See SAUL, ISRAEL, 
$ 16; cp Wi. Gesch. ii. 1957. , 
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under Jashobeam (see JASHOBEAM, 1} we may remark 
(1) that out of the final ¢h in dosheth (‘shame '= Baal), 
combined with 4 from den (‘son of’), a syllable deth 
has been produced in MT of 2 S. (the letters being 
transposed), thus completing Joshebbasshebeth (cp 
RV); (2) that, the final ; in (ja having been dropped, 
the initial a in upang, ‘the Hachmonite’) has been 
corrupted into a n, thus producing the otherwise un- 
known word wann (RV ‘a Tahchemonite’); and (3) 
that the name of the warrior's father can be supplied 
from 1 Ch. 272. On the third point, notice the similar 
designations of Eleazar and Shammah in 2 S. 23911 
(and cp Budde, SBOT, ad loc.; Marq. Fund. 15 f.). 

The corruption, however, of this passage reaches still 
further. In2S. we are told that the hero was ‘chief of 
the captains’ (so EV); from the sequel, however, it is 
clear that we should, with Wellhausen, read awswr wes, 
‘chief of the three’ (cp v. 174, ‘these things did the 
three mighty men ').! ' The three' was in fact the title of 
David's noblest heroes, next to whom came the ' thirty ' 
(see DAVID, § 114; ABISHAI). The verse continues 
most tantalisingly with three meaningless words, for a 
probable restoration of which see ADINO. At the close 
we hear of ‘800 slain at once.’ In Ch. the number is 
put at 300; but the reading '800’ (which @¥ both in 
Sam. and in Ch. increases to 900) is supported by the 
obvious fact that it was by outdoing Abishai (cpv. 18) that 
Ishbaal obtained the first place. The account of Ishbaal 
in 2 S. 238 should therefore most probably be read thus 
—‘Ishbaal, son of Zabdiel, a Hachnionite, chief of the 
three. He brandished his spear against 800 men, slain 
at one time ' (nny). 


The Greek renderings are coeBos vids ayeuarov [Jos. Ant. 
vii. 12 4], in S. veBooGe [veBoobac] [A], 6 xavavatos [BA], teaBaad 
vids Oexeuaver [L]; in 1 Ch. 272, coBad [B, ioßoau A, reoßoau 
L], ò tov gaBé[e}enA ; in 1 Ch. 11 11, tegeßaĉa [probably a mere 
textual error for tegeßaña], vids axauaver [B], vecoatBada vids 
axapavvı [yN], coBaap vids axaparı [A], veroeBaad ([Dr. TBS 
ad loc. mentions seven codices with the reading iegeßaaà and 
three with caBaad] vids Oexeutva [L]). 

3. A Korahite: 1 Ch. 126 (0y301; coBoxap (B],2 coBoap [N], 


teoBaau [AL]). See IssHIAH, 2. T R CLS AC 


ISHBAH (Mat, § 54), the clan to which the 
people of Eshtemoa belonged, 1 Ch. 417 (yecaBa [A], 
Mapes [B, z.¢e., Mered?], Nape and 1acadat [L]). 
© makes Ishbah a son of Jether ; MT, as it now stands, 
mentions neither of his parents (see Be. ad oc. ). 


ISHBAK (Pav’’, § 54; 1ecBok [AL]; tecBoyk [P 
in Gen.]; 1ecoK [E in Gen.]; coBak [B in Ch.]), a 
‘son’ of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 252 xr Ch. 132). 
Identified by Fr. Del. (ZA 291 f.) and Ball (Smith's 
DB), s.v.) with Yasbuk, a district in N. Syria men- 
tioned by Shalmaneser II. in his monolith inscription 
(KB11s9). Its king or chieftain was an ally of the 
Patinæans, and Yasbuk must therefore have lain some- 
where between the Euphrates and the Orontes. Yasbuk 
suggests the spelling maw’. 

ISHBI-BENOB (Ktb. 333 320", Kr. ‘2 ‘2; 
iecBi [BAL], en noB [A]), the supposed name of a 
Philistine giant (see RAPHA), 2 S. 2116 (not mentioned 
in 2 Ch. 20). The words so read, however (given more 
accurately in Kt. with } instead of +), have to be taken 
with their context. Notice first, with Wellhausen, that 
the closing words of v. 15, sa Ay (EV ‘and David waxed 
faint’), are very inappropriate in a description of a single 
combat. The verb should probably be op", while 71 


appears to conceal the name of the giant with whom 
David fought ; thus we get the sense ‘and. . . arose’ 
(cp 1 8.1748). The two opening words of v. 16 should 
obviously be read 333 139, ‘and they (z.e., David and 


1 1 Ch, 1111 reads ‘chief of the thirty’ (Kt.), or ‘chief of the 
knights.’ The former is read in S. by Be. and Gr. 

2 Kittel (SZOT) suggests that the katva xat coBoxan of G 
stands for kawwa coBoxap=xKot tagoßo(k)ap, whence we should 
restore ‘Ishbaal’; cp Marq. Fund. 16. 
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his men) tarried in Nob’; they should be replaced 
either after isy ‘with him,’ or before m7 op (v. 15). 


The latter position is that recommended by Kittel 
(Kan. AS), who, appealing to the dadov vids of GF" (see 
below), finds in 3 (end of v. 15), pronounced 735, the 
name of David’s antagonist. At any rate it seems 
plain that the words rendered ‘ and Ishbi-benob’ should 
rather be read ‘and tarried in Nob,‘ unless indeed we 
boldly correct ‘Nob’ into ‘Gob,’ and ‘Gob’ into 
REHOBOTH [¢.v. ]. 

Wellhausen, Kittel, and Budde read ‘Gob,’ for ‘Nob’ com- 
aring vv. 18 f in MT. This is either too much or too 
ittle We know of no place called ‘Gob’; but we do know 

of ‘Nob.’ It remains worthy of consideration, however, 
whether the bold step mentioned above would not really be a 
proof of true critical circumspection. 


If ‘ Nob’ is correct it may mean the place called Nobe 
by Jer. and now known as Beit Nida, which is on an old 
road from Ramleh to Jerusalem, a little to the NE. of 
Aijalon and some 13 m. NW. of Jerusalem. Thongh 
really more than 7oo ft. above the sea-level, it lies on 
flat ground. Twice in 1192 Richard I. stayed here 
with his army, nor can it be denied that it was a natural 
place for David and his men coming from Jernsalem 
(see DAVID) to tarry in, awaiting the Philistines (vv. 
is f., ØL kal eEehbOy david kal ðaðov vids twas «.7.r. ; 
Pesh. has, ‘and David and Joab and Abishai feared the 
giant’). TORIC: 


ISHBOSHETH (nwa WN), 25.28 Æ 4: Æ EV 
(following MT). See ISHBAAL, 1; MEPHIBOSHETH. 


ISH-HAI, the son of (*‘T7LN7}3, yioy 1eccat[L]), 
a title of BENAIAH (g.v., I) in 2 S. 2320 RV™E-— Hai 
is a fragment of Hail (‘valour’); the lost letter is 
supplied in the Kr. (bmr>xa), with which 1 Ch. 1122 
(yloc anàpoc Aynatoy [BAL]) agrees, and which 
EV follows. ‘The son of a valiant man’ (EV), how- 
ever, is only half right ; -j3 ‘son (of),’ which was added 
by a scribe's error, should be omitted with @®4 (àvhp 
avrés—z.e., [xn wr, unless avrés is a corruption of 
duvards). After all, it may be best to read “Sony wn 73 
‘po, ‘son of a Jerahmeelite of Kabzeel’ (Che. ). 


ISHHOD (737 LN), 1 Ch.7 18 RV, AV IsHop (g.v.). 

ISHI (‘W°N), in mg. of EV rendered ‘ my husband’ 
(so G®42 o aNHp moy), the antithesis to Baali (Hos. 
216 [18]). See HOSEA, § 6. 

ISHI (DY, § 51, abbrev. from ISAIAH (?); cect 


[B]; 1ece: [A]). i f 
1, A Jerahmeelite, representing the sons of Appaim, 1 Ch, 231 
] 


(toeuinà [B], teaoover [L]). See JERAHMEEL, § 2a. 

2. Mentioned ina Judahite genealogy ; 1 Ch. 4 20(e¢ [A], teror 
(LJ). 

3. Mentioned in a Simeonite genealogy; 1 Ch. 442 (tegeĝev 
[B], verove (L)). 

4. A Manassite, 1 Ch. 524 (veooer[L)]). 


ISHIAH (710), 1 Ch. 73; RV ISSHIAH, 1. 
ISHIJAH (MW), Ezral031 AV. See IssHIAH, 5. 


ISHMA (NOW, § 51, abbrev. from ISHMAEL ?), an 
obscure place- or family-name in 1 Ch. 43t (parma [B], 
16eCMa [A], CaMaA PAAABAA [L]). 

ISHMAEL (NYY, ‘El hears’; [e]icmaHA 
[BADEL]) and IsHMAELITES, ISHMEELITE, 1 Ch. 217 


AV Cone; ICMaHALE]I THC [BAL ]). 
I1. Ishmael, the son of Abraham and 
HAGAR (g.v.), is the personification of a group of tribes 
who were regarded as near kinsmen of the Israelites, 
Their wild mode of life is admirably portrayed in the account 


of their ancestor—‘ he shall be as a wild-ass among men ; his hand 
shall be against aig man, and every man’s hand against him ; 


1. Position. 


and he shall dwell (as a dangerous enemy) over against all his 
brethren’ (Gen. 1612). Another passage states only that Ishmael 
dwelt in the desert and was an archer (Gen. 21 20). 


According to some statements the home, or original 
abode, of Ishmael was the wilderness to the S. of 
Palestine as far as the frontier of Egypt. When Hagar 
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is driven forth together with her child Ishmael, an angel 
appears to her in the desert of Beersheba (Gen. 2114). 
The other account places the appearance of the angel 
‘between Kadesh and Bered’ (Gen. 1614), BERED 
(g.v. ) is obscure ; but the site of Kadesh (“din Kudais) 
is no longer doubtful (see KADESH, i. § 1), The state- 
ment in Gen. 1614 agrees with the passage which 
represents Ishmael as dwelling in the wilderness of 
Paran (Gen. 21 21r)—z.e., the N. part of the Sinaitic 
peninsula. His mother was an Egyptian (Gen. 163 
2512; cp MIZRAIM, § 24), The corresponding word in 
another account (Gen. 219) may perhaps be a harmon- 
istic addition by the compiler; the same narrative, 
however, mentions that Ishmael’s mother took him a 
wife out of Egypt (v. 21). On the other hand Esau, 
the ancestor of the Edomites, marries a daughter of 
Ishmael (Gen. 289 363); in both passages she is 
expressly designated as the sister of Nebaioth, Ishmael’s 
firstborn ; but whilst in the former passage she is called 
Mahalath, she bears in the latter the name of Basemath, 
In Gen. 2634, however, Basemath is another wife of 
Esau. How this confusion is to be explained we cannot 
say; but it seems clear at least that the references to 
Ishmael’s connection with Egypt on the one side and 
with Edom on the other, accord with the geographical 
position of the Ishmaelites in the N. of the Sinai desert. 
This, moreover, is the region explicitly assigned to them 
in Gen. 2518, though there we read that their domain 
extended much farther in the direction of Arabia, for 
such is doubtless the meaning of the phrase ‘ from 
Havilah,’ whatever uncertainty there may be as to the 
precise position of HAVILAH (¢.v.), or as to the 
author’s conception of it. The idea that the Ishmaelites 
were actually spread over this wide territory agrees with 
all that can be ascertained respecting the ‘sons’ of 
Ishmael. 

According to Gen. 2513 7% (=1 Ch. 129) Ishmael 
had twelve sons ; these are to be regarded as eponyms 
of tribes or localities. In this case we 
have even less right to attach a strictly 
literal sense to the number twelve than 
in the case of the twelve sons of Israel (cp ISRAEL, § 2, 
GENEALOGIES, i. § 5) Nor is it possible to ascertain 
whether at any time there were twelve tribes forming 
some kind of religious confederation under the name 
of Ishmael—z.e., ‘God hears’—or whether the tribe of 
Ishmael, in consequence of its superiority, came to be re- 
garded as the father of several smaller tribes, or whether, 
finally, this classification be due to some other cause. 


That the genealogy cannot be treated as the expression of a 
fixed political system is abundantly clear from the fact that in an 
ancient narrative (Judg. 8 24) the Midianites are reckoned among 
the Ishmaelites, whereas, according to the genealogical lists in 
Genesis, Midian was a step-brother of Ishmael. 


The name of Ishmael must have played a considerable 
part in very ancient times. Soon, however, it fell com- 
3. Refer- pletely into the background. In 1 Ch. 2730 
j the chief overseer of David’s camels is the 
ences. Tshmaelite Obil, which may be plausibly 
explained as a Hebrew, or specifically Ishmaelite, form 
of the Arabic déz/, ‘camel-herd’ (see ABEL). Another 
Ishmaelite (but see ABIGAIL, 2; ITHRA) married a cousin 
of David and was the father of the military chief Amasa 
(1 Ch. 217 ; topanAlrys [L], see Amasa). Moreover, J’s 
version of the story of Joseph describes the people who 
brought Joseph into Egypt as Ishmaelites (Gen. 3725 
27280), whereas E. calls them Midianites (€ renders ‘35 
by lowandirat in v.28). The Yahwistic narrator (8th 
century B.C. ?) speaks of Ishmaelites carrying spices on 
their camels from Gilead to Egypt; he must therefore 
have been acquainted with Ishmaelite caravans engaged 
in traffic of this kind. In subsequent times we hear no 
more of Ishmael as an actually existing people ; for the 
mention of the Ishmaelites, together with several other 
ancient peoples, in Ps. 837[8] (Maccabzean), is a mere 
figure of speech referring to some hostile nation of the 
author's own time. 


2. ‘Twelve 
sons.’ 
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On the other hand, some of Ishmael’s ‘sons’ are 
mentioned later, and even very much later; we find 
them, inoreover, in several places separ- 
4. Nebaioth, J 1cq by considerable distances. (1) The 
first-born, Nebaioth, not unfrequently 
appears as Vaédaitu (not to mention slight variations of 
spelling) in Assyrian inscriptions} (see Del. Par. 296 f., 
Schr. XAT® 147). As an example may be cited 
the great inscription of ASur-bani-pal (668-628 B.c.), 
KB2217 f. This tribe seems therefore to have dwelt 
in the Syrian desert or farther S. Its name is not to be 
confounded with that of the NABATÆANS. 

(2) A considerable number of passages in the pro- 
phetical and poetical books make mention of KEDAR 
(g.v.), which is invariably described as a desert people 
in the full sense of the term. 

The Assyrian inscriptions several times mention the Xidru or 
Kadru (see Del. of. cit. 299, Schr. KGF 101 f, KATO 
147 f.). Once, in an inscription of ASur-bani-pal, the name is 
used even as a synonym of Arabia (see KB 22157, with the 
variants there given). Furthermore, Pliny (511, § 65) refers to 
the Cedrei as an Arabian tribe in the neighbourhood of the 
Nabatzans (cp also OS(2) 11117). 

From these passages we may conclude with tolerable 
certainty that the tents of Kedar were pitched in the 
Syrian desert, perhaps encroaching upon Arabia proper. 

(3) Adbeel is identified by Del. (Par. 301 f.) with 
the /dita’tla or Didi tla (?) of Tiglath-pileser III.'s 
inscriptions. Their home, he states, was SW. of the 
Dead Sea, towards the Egyptian frontier—z.e., in the 
ancient territory of Ishmael (but cp ADBEEL). 

(4) Dumah is probably the eponym of the oasis of 
Duma or Duimat-el-Jandal, now usually called al-/Jof 
(about half-way between Damascus and al-Hail, the 
present capital of Nejd), on the S. border of the Syrian 
desert. 


In Pliny 628 (§ 157) the place appears as Domatha, in Ptol. 
518 as dovuarda, and in Steph. Byz., on the authority of the well- 
informed Glaucus, as Sovuaba. See Duman. 


(5) Massa seems to occur in Ass. as Mas'u (mentioned 
with Téma), a N. Arabian tribe (see Schr. KB 2 21, KGF 
261 etc., KAT on Gen. 2514, Del. Par. 302). Cp 
MESHA [i.] (Gen. 1030). 

(6) Tema (7émd’, ‘south country,’ from the root x», 
cp its synonym Zeman from y») is doubtless identical 
with the modern Zeimd or Témd (in the N. of the 
Hijaz). Tema was unquestionably one of the most 
important stations on the ancient trade route from 
Yemen to Syria. On its historical importance and on 
other biblical references see TEMA. 

(7) Jetur was one of the tribes that waged war with the 
Israelites settled to the E. of the Jordan (1 Ch. 510). 
From v. 10 it would seem that they dwelt there in the 
times of Saul. This is, however, probably wrong ; but 
the position may be right for the Chronicler’s time. The 
domain of Jetur must accordingly have been not far from 
the Israelite Peræa ; somewhat fuller information on the 
subject may be obtained from Strabo (753, 755, 756), 
who places the Ituraeans, a people doubtless identical 
wtih Jetur, in the southern part of the Antilibanus, and 
also, it would seem, in the eastern spurs of this mountain 
range. The Ituraei or Ityræi? are not unfrequently 
mentioned during the ages in question. They were 
partially subdued by the Jewish king Aristobilus I. 
(107 B.C.) and compelled to adopt the Jewish religion 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 113); but it is scarcely probable that they 
remained faithful to the Mosaic law. Afterwards this 
country, like many other districts of Syria, served a 
succession of masters, until in 50 A.D., on the death 
of the last Ituræan king Sohemus (Sohaim), it was 
finally incorporated with the province of Syria (see Dio, 
4632, Appian, Mithr. 106, Bell. Civ. 5, 7, 10; Eutrop. 


etc. 


1 Quite distinct from this are the Aramæan Watatu (of 
Tiglath-pileser III. and his successors), who appear to belong 
to a Babylonian subdivision (see XB 299 f). 

2 The spelling Z¢urei occurs once in a military inscription 
(C. ae 3446). Ön two inscriptions Iarovpaios, see AT DPV, 'g9, 
P- 937- 
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614; Strabo, Joc. cit. ; Dio, 5912; Tac. Ann. 1223). 
The Ituræans were an unusually savage people, and the 
neighbourhood of Damascus suffered much from their 
depredations (Strabo, 755); ‘omnium gentium maxime 
barbaros, ' says Cicero in speaking of them (PAi lipp. 2 44). 
See JETUR, ITUREA. 

Like the Ishmaelites of old, the Ituræans used the bow as their 
chief weapon ; several authors mention Ituræan archers in the 
armies of Rome (see Cicero, doc. cit., Beil Afric. 29; Lucan, 
Phars. 7230, 514; Vopiscus, Aurelian, 11; and compare Vergil, 
Georg. 2448; Vibius Sequester in Riese’s Geog. lat. min. 158). 
Similarly, in Latin inscriptions dating from the time of the 
Emperors we read of Itureean soldiers (¢.g., CIL 34367, 4368, 
4371). In some of the passages above mentioned the Ituræans 
are represented as ‘Arabs (cp also Pliny, 523=§ 81), whilst in 
others the Arabs and the Ituræans are distinguished. In the 
fourth century after Christ the name of this people seems to 
have been obsolete. No genuine tradition as to Jetur or any of 
his brethren is to be found in Arabian literature, and the sole 
surviving traces of their existence are the geographical names 
Dima and Téma. 

(8) Naphish occurs in 1 Ch, 519 together with Jetur, 
among the enemies of the Reubenites ; but nothing else 
is known of this tribe. See also MIBSAM, MISHMA, 
HADAD, KEDEMAH. 

Whether the language of the tribes who bore the 
names of Ishmael and of his sons was more nearly 
related to Hebrew or to Arabic remains 
an open question. The former view 
might seem to derive some support from the OT. 
That a few of these tribes are occasionally described as 
Arabs would prove nothing to the contrary, for in the 
OT the term ‘Arab’ does not necessarily convey the 
precise ethnographical and linguistic sense which we 
attach to it at present (cp ARABIA, §§ 1, 3). In favour 
of the hypothesis that the Ishmaelite language was at 
least closely akin to that which we call Arabic, it may 
be mentioned that in an Assyrian inscription (XB 2 216) 
the god of Kedar bears the name of Atar Samain ; 
here Atar is the Arabic ‘A ¢hiar, not the Hebrew ‘Ashtar, 
whilst Samainx admits of being taken as an ancient 
Arabic plural of Samd, ‘heaven.’ Of the Iturzean 
proper names in the inscriptions (C/Z 3 4367 4371) some 
are undoubtedly Aramaic, others probably Arabic; but 
from these facts no certain conclusion can be drawn 
with regard to the original nationality of the people in 
question, as must be apparent to any one who is 
moderately well acquainted with the personal names of 
those times and countries. Still less can we build an 
argument upon the Arabic name Suhaim, which was 
borne by the last Ituræan king, for of the use of this 
name there are other instances in Syria at that period, 
and it is moreover quite uncertain whether this Suhaim 
was himself of Iturzean extraction. 

The occasional use of the name Ishmael in later 
times, long after it had become obsolete in reality, as a 
designation of the Arab race, and the theory of the 
Muslim genealogists, who regard Ishmael as the 
ancestor of one half of the Arabs, cannot be derived 
from any independent native tradition; it must be 
mere speculation based upon the OT. T N. 

2. b. Nethaniah b. Elishama; the murderer of 
GEDALIAH (g.v.), whom Nebuchadrezzar had made 
governor of Judah after the captivity of Zedekiah (Jer. 
408 7 41 [LXX, 478 J and 48; wpand B* “d. in 
489]). The terrible episode is briefly told elsewhere 
(see ISRAEL, § 43). It is enough to mention here 
that it was an act of vengeance on the Babylonians 
who had overthrown the family of David, to which 
Ishmael himself belonged. This conjecture is not 
only intrinsically probable, it appears to be proved 
by the fact that not only Gedaliah and his Jewish 
attendants but also ‘the Chaldæans who were there’ (?.e., 
at Mizpah), namely, the warriors, fell victims to the 
rage of Ishmael. Another person was not less eagerly 
bent on this fell deed—this was the Ammonite king 
Baalis—the same perhaps who, at the beginning of 
Zedekiah's reign, had sought to induce that king to 
head a confederacy against the Babylonians (Jer. 27 3). 


5. Language. 
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With Baalis Ishmael designed to place the captives 
whom he carried away from Mizpah, among whom 
were relations of his own—certain ‘daughters of the 
king,” whom Nebuzaradan had left. The plan was 
deeply laid; but word of it had got abroad, and but 
for his unsuspecting simplicity the honest and patriotic 
governor might have escaped (Jer. 4015 f.) Treachery 
came to the aid of revenge. First, Ishmael and his ten 
companions were entertained at a meal by the hospitable 
governor, and then, perhaps at night, they set upon their 
host and all who were about him, andslewthem. Even 
certain pilgrims, who arrived the next day with offerings 
for the ‘house of Yahwe' (z.e., the sanctuary of Mizpah?), 
were nearly all cruelly put to death, lest they should 
spread the news. Their dead bodies were thrown into 
the ' great cistern’ (Jer. 419; we follow @) which Asa 
(g.v.) had long ago constructed in MizpaH. This 
done, Ishmael and his caravan moved northward. 
They paused by 'the great waters that are in Gibeon ' 
—possibly the ancient reservoir, the remains of which 
may still be seen on the W. side of the hill of e/-/id 
(see GIBEON, §4). This gave time for Johanan (one of 
Gedaliah's captains) to come up with them. Ishmael 
and his ten warriors had to give way to superior force. 
Two of them were slain; the rest made good their 
escape to the Ammonites. The seventh day of Tishri 
(the seventh month), the day of Gedaliah’s murder, was 
long observed by the Jews as a fast-day (see SHAREZER, 
2). 

r b. Azel, of the family of Saul (1 Ch. 8 38 9 44). 

4. Father of ZEBADIAH (g.v.) (2 Ch. 1911; om. B). 

5. b. Jehohanan, a captain who took part in Jehoiada’s 
revolution (2 Ch. 23 1). 

6. One of the b’ne PAsHHUR among the priests in the list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end). Ezral022 
(gapana [B], -aià [x] =1 Esd. 9 22, ISMAEL (io panàos [BA]). 

TN NO; oT, KC. 00, 2, 


ISHMAIAH (MWA, § 33, 'Yahwè hears’ ; 
1 Ch. 2719 camatac [BAL]). 1. A Zebulunite, an 
overseer of David, 1 Ch. 2719; see DAVID, § 11 c [i.]. 
2. A Gibeonite, one of David's ‘thirty,’ 1 Ch. 124 (AV 
ISMAIAH, gaueas [x]); see DAVID, § 11 a [iii]. 


ISHMEELITE (ONYDY*), 1 Ch. 217 AV. See 
ISHMAEL, § 1. 

ISHMERAI (3%, abbrev. for ‘Yahwé keeps’ ; 
camapel [B], recamapi [A], 1accHm. [L]) b. 
Elpaal in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (@.v., § 9, ii. $) 
(x1 Ch. 818+) ; perhaps the same as Shemer or Shemed 
in v. 12 (see SHAMED). See JQR 11103, § 1. 


ISHOD, RV Ishhod (TINY, as if MVN, ‘man 
of glory’), one of the sons of HAMMOLEKETH (g.v.); 


rt Ch. 7 rt (icadex [B], coyd [A] ecc. [L]; 
Virum-decorum [Vg.]). 

As the lists of P and the Chronicler sometimes seem to contain 
different forms of the same name, it is probable that ‘Ishhod’ 
should rather be qap (as if ‘ witness,’ aramaicè), suggested by 
‘ Jegar-sahadutha’ in Gen. 3147; see GILEAD, HAMMOLECHETH. 

i T, K. C. 


ISHPAH (NBY#), 1 Ch. 816 RV, AV Ispan [¢.v.]. 


ISHPAN (IBY, § 54, meaning obscure), b. Shashak, 
a Benjamite; 1 Ch. 822+ (ican [B], ec. [A], iec. 
[L]}. 

ISHSECHEL, in RV™E-, represents the D3 LN of 
Ezra818, where AV has ‘a man of understanding,’ 
RV ‘a man of discretion’ (ANHP caywy [B], à. cay@ 
[A], a. cyNetoc [L]). A proper name seems wanted. 
Did the editor substitute this phrase for an illegible 
name? More probably we should read sei, Issachar 


(cp 1 Ch. 265). T- KIG 
ISH-TOB (AV DDYN, [elictwB [BAL], ss70z 
[Vg.], > paa? [Pesh.]) is mentioned with Aram-beth- 
rehob, Aram-zobah, and Maacah in 2 S. 1068 (but not 
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in || 1 Ch. 1969). According to AV, it is the name of 
a state (otherwise unknown) which furnished twelve 
times as many warriors as Maacah. It appears certain, 
however, that the words ‘a thousand men’ after ‘the 
king of Maacah’ (see RV of v. 6) should be omitted; 
they must have arisen, by corruption of the text, sub- 
sequently to the time of the Chronicler (see 1 Ch. 19 7). 
Kittel (in Kau. 47S) and Budde (in SBOT) preserve‘and' 
before ‘Ish-tob’ (a1 gsm). This, however, is hardly 
natural; it seems better to read isy) ap e'n nx ‘(the 


king of Maacah) Ish-tob, and with him... (see 
Klo.’s note). Ish-tob is apparently the name of the 
king (so Jos. Ant. vii. 61, Klo., Wi.); or rather, it is a 
substitute for his name, for it only describes the king as 
a ‘man of Tob.’ RV renders ‘the men of Tos’ (¢.v.), 
which is philologically quite possible, though here 
improbable. The second reference to Ish-tob (39 en), 
v. 8) may be an interpolation from MT's version of v. 6. 
TK. C. 


ISHUAH (719), Gen. 46 17 AV; RV ISHVAH (g.v.). 


ISHUAI ('W*), 1Ch:730; and Ishui (W8), 1S. 1449; 
RV ISHVI, 1, 2. 


ISHVAH (NW, § 54, ‘he is worthy,’ cp BARJESUS, 
§ 1 4), one of the sons of ASHER: Gen. 4617 (1eccai [A], 
recoya [D], -oyp [L], AV Ishuah); 1 Ch. 7 30 
(ife]lcoya [BA], 1acoya [L], AV IsuAH). The name 
is absent from the parallel list in Nu. 26 44. 


ISHVI (‘1, § 42; cp IsHVAH). 1. b. ASHER 
(7.v., § 4] Gen. 4617 (AV Isut; i[eloyA [ADL])=Nu. 
26 44 (AV Jesui ; 1ecoy [B*L], 1ecoy: [B*>A], 1ecc. 
[F])=1 Ch. 730 (AV IsHuAI; icoyı [B]; recoyi [A], 
1eccoye [L]). The gentilic Ishvite (AV JESUITES) 
occurs in Nu. 24 44 (1ecoyLe]i [BAL], 1ecc. [F]). 

2. The second of the three sons of Saul mentioned 
in I S.1449 (AV IsHuI; ctecotovr [B], sovet [A], 
tego.vov [L]). GA“ represents the form pws = ywr which 
is doubtless an alteration for byswn (cp 1 Ch. 8 33), see 
ISHBAAL, r. All four names are given by the Chronicler 
(1 Cn 833): 

© evidently read + after w, and Ewald (//is¢. 3108), Well- 
hausen, Driver, and others conclude that pygr=ypgey or 7 wRN, a 
transformation of byswn, Ishbaal (see Isupaat, 1). This is 
slightly forced, and, as Klostermann points out, Ishvi is replaced 
int S.3l2. It is surely obvious that the notice in 1449, with 
a natural kind of art, prepares ihe way for that in 3812. But 
it would be rash to say with Klostermann that the two names 
may be synonymous, w’ is simply due to textual error. The 
scribe wrote ‘Jonathan, Malchishua, and Melchishua’ instead 
of ‘Jonathan, Abinadab, and Malchishna.’ But of the first 
ywraby all that remained was yyy, which was corrupted into 
‘yw The first three letters became effaced. That Ishbaal 
is not mentioned has already been accounted for. (He was not 
on the fatal battlefield. @’s reading is but a guess.) 

TORC 
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in Is. 41 5 42 4, @dAagoa in Jer. 2522 Esth. 101 [also Dan. 11 r8 
cod, 87], insula). See GEOGRAPHY, § 21. EV uses the two 
words indifferently ; see for example Is. 411 and 415, 4210 and 
4212, In Jer. 474 AV ‘country’ and in Jer. 2522 AVmg. ' region.’ 
RVmg. frequently ‘coastland’ and once (Jer. 47 4) ‘sea coast.’ 
In Is. 4215 RV retains the difficult ‘islands’; ‘dry lands’ is the 
sense we expect, and this could perhaps best be reached by read- 


ing O°S1(with Oort, Duhm, Gratz, Kittel) or rather NV, ‘Far 
countries 'is not a bad rendering of Lowth in some other passages 
of Is, 40-66—D"N seems to connote distance. 

The biblical writers draw within the circle of their 
hopes and aspirations a number of countries which were 
accessible by sea. ‘Islands’ for ‘ far countries’ is also 
a common phrase in certain Egyptian records. ‘Islands 
in the midst of the sea,’ ‘ the lands of the sea,’ and ‘ the 
end (or, ends) of the sea’ are phrases used in the same 
connection with special reference to the coasts of Greece 
and Italy (WMM As. u. Eur. 334 359 363 369). 
The later OT writers constantly use the term, and we 
find the ‘isles of ELISHAH’ (Ezek. 279), the ‘isles of 


1 Cp Saad.'s rendering of DY in Is. 23 13. 
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KITTIM’ (Jer. 210, Ezek, 276); Phoenicia, too, and 
Caphtor are ‘isles,’ according to EV of Is. 232, and 
Rv™s- of Jer. 474. This rendering is defensible in the 
passage in Jer. (if CAPHTOR [g.v.] be Crete), but not in 
that in Is. The occurrence of pa vain Is. Ili: (G 


is arbitrary) is a subsidiary argument for making this 
verse and its context post-exilic. The writers of the Pro- 
phecy of Restoration (Is. 40-55, see ISAIAH ii., § 16 Z) 
appeal to the ‘islands’ or ‘far lands’ to interest them- 
selves in the successes of Cyrus and the rescue of the 
Jews. They even say that the ‘far lands wait’ 
(longingly) for Yahwé and for the teaching of his 
servant (Is. 424 515; cp Ps. 971). Very different 
language is used by a later prophet (Is. 5918), who 
evidently belonged to a period of disillusionment, when 
the Gentile world (see GENTILES) seemed wholly given 
up to wickedness. ‘Islands’ in Ecclus, 4323 (nx, 
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vious), and ‘island’ in Job 2230 (AV) are corrupt. 
On ‘wild beasts of the islands’ see JACKAL (4). 
T: K. © 

ISMACHIAH (ìM!D12D*, ‘Yahwè sustains,’ §§ 29 
44; cp SEMACHIAH), a Levite, temp. Hezekiah; 
2 Ch. 3l33t (camayle]ta [BAL], L adds ceyevtas and 
Gacy). 

ISMAEL (tcmaHA [BN*4AL]). 1. Judith 2 23 
(mank [S*]), RV ISHMAEL [¢.v.]. 2. 1Esd. 922 
(1cmaHAoc [BA]). See ISHMAEL (6). > 

ISMAERUS (icmanpoc [A]), 1 Esd. 934 RV = Ezra 
10 34, AMRAM, 2. ; 

ISMAIAH (MYY), 1 Ch. 124, RV IsHMAIAH (g. v). 

ISPAH, RV IsHpau (MB), b. Beriah in a gene- 
alogy of BENJAMIN (7.v., § 9, ii. B), 1 Ch. 816 (capan 


| [B]; ecpax [A], iecpa [L]). 


ISRAEL 
CONTENTS 


Origin (§§ 1-5). 

Settlement (§ 6,4). 

First experiences (§§ 8-11). 
Saul and David (§§ 12-22), 
Solomon (§§ 23-25). 

New civilisation (§ 26). 
Patriarch legends (§ 27). 
Disruption (§ 28 %). 

Fall of Israel (§ 32). 


Fall of Judah (§§ 41-45). 


Samaria (§ 65). 
Persian period (§ 66). 


The mountains of Canaan are world-famous because 
they are the scene of the history of the Israelites —a 
history of gradual growth, brief prosperity, and slow 
yet glorious decline. For the original roots, however, 
of the people of Israel we must look elsewhere than in 
the land where its history was lived. It was not till 
it had become a growing tree that Israel was trans- 
planted to Canaan, nobler already than when it first 
appeared, a wilding of the desert. It is true that in 
relating their reminiscences the Israelites expressed 
themselves as if in the very earliest times their people had 
been a full-grown tree planted in Canaan, Unquestion- 
ably in this mode of regarding the facts one can see 
the workings of a primitive nature; it makes the task 
of ascertaining the historical facts doubly difficult. 
Events of the wilderness period, which never come into 
the full daylight of history as they actually happened, 
are presented in a false light when they are related as 
events in the life of a united and settled people living 
and thinking under quite other conditions, such as Israel 
did not attain until centuries afterwards in Canaan. 
Thus the attempt to describe the first beginnings of 
Israel demands the exercise of all the skill and tact that 
the historian can command. First of all, he must make 
it his business to remove the materials of his story out 
of the false light in which he finds them. He must not 
carry back the settled and fully organised Israel of the 
land of Canaan into the wilderness, but must begin 
with separate pastoral tribes such as they were there, 
Next, he must constantly bear in mind the peculiarities 
of the narratives he works with—their legendary char- 
acter, their conformity to a scheme, their didactic 
purpose (see HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 2 ff). 
At the same time, he must not allow his readers to 
forget the impossibility of reaching conclusions at once 
definite and certain about the beginnings of Israel. 
What can be done in this obscure period is really 
only tentative. It would be perverse, however, to 
be altogether silent, and so the attempt must be 
made. 

The scene of the movement which resulted in the 
creation of Israel as a people is the wilderness lying 


1 On the name see JESHURUN. 
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Assyria yields to Babylon (§ 39/)- 


Developments at Babylon: 2 Isaiah (§§ 46-49). 
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Bibliography (§ 116). 


5. and E. of Palestine: more precisely, that portion 
1. Original of it which borders in the N. and W. 
° 8 on those lands of ancient civilisation, 
desert home. the regions of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, of Syria and Egypt. The pastoral tribes that 
had their abode there, in as far as they can be reckoned 
as ancestors of Israel, belonged to the North Semitic 
stock, probably to the Aramzean group. 


This, at least, is the assertion of Israel’s own later tradition, 
when (1) in the patriarchal histories it uniformly represents its 
nearest kinsmen of pure blood as being Aramzans (Gen. 24 
297), and (2) in the liturgical formula preserved in Dt. 265 it 
designates its ancestor as a ‘wandering Aramzan’ (cp ARAM, 
§ 3, col. 278). The name ‘ Hebrew,’ far from contradicting this, 


actually confirms it, for “1) means one who comes from the 


lands bordering on the Euphrates (1037 “lay, Is.720).1 Nor 
is the philological difficulty, that the Hebrew language is not 
Aramaic, of any weight. What we now call Hebrew is 
precisely the language of Canaan (Is. 1918), which makes its 
appearance in the Am4rna tablets as early as 1400 B.C. ; and the 
oldest Aramaic with which we are as yet acquainted (cp the 
Sam'al-Zenjirli inscription of King Panammu, temp. Tiglath- 
pileser III.) approaches the Hebrew of the land of Canaan very 
closely ; the difference is one only of dialect (cp ARAMAIC, § 2). 
It may be conjectured that the language of the Bedouins of that 
period, on the borders of the cultivated territory of Syria, was 
very similar to this Old Aramaic. If some of their clans or 
tribes migrated into Canaan and settled there, the exchange, as 
far as language is concerned, was thus only one of dialect. 


Our earliest notice of these pastoral tribes is met with 
on the Egyptian monuments. Within the period of the 
nineteenth dynasty certain Edomites 


2. In what (see EDOM, § 3) seek admission into 
oe Ee 2 Egyptian territory, and Rameses III. 


(2zoth dyn.) commemorates a defeat he 
had inflicted on the Seirites (yi). Now, the Edomites, 
as we know, are reckoned in the OT as blood relations 
of Israel. It is a matter of indifference whether these 
‘shepherds’ (Sasu) found the means of subsistence failing 
them in the over-peopled wilderness, or whether the 
pressure of other tribes behind forced them westward over 


1 See further HEBREW LANGUAGE, $ 1, and cp EBER. 

2 [On the other hand it is most unlikely that there was any 
Aramzan element of importance in Palestine as early even 
as the time of Solomon (cp ARAM). Israel's theory of a 
general Aramzan origin may have arisen from the circumstance 
that some of the tribes belonged to a N. Semitic stock; cp 
GENEALOGIES i., § 4; TRIBES.] 
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the Egyptian border. We must at any rate regard 
it as a parallel case when Israel's ancestors sought 
admission into Egypt and received permission to feed 
their flocks in the land of Goshen—i.e., the neighbour- 
hood of Saft el-Henne (Gen. 4510 4634, ete., J)? 
Here they continued to observe the customs and usages 
of nomads, and consequently were regarded by the civil- 
ised Egyptians as utter barbarians who had neither part 
nor lot in their own public life. As to the period of 
this immigration into the eastern part of the Nile Delta, 
and the duration of the sojourn, we have no trustworthy 
data. Nor is it easy to say which of the ‘ twelve 
tribes’ of Israel took part init. According to the OT, 
indeed, all of them did so; but it can easily be shown 
that this representation is not historical. The number 
twelve is itself artificial and conventional, as among other 
peoples.? Nor can it be even plausibly made out from 
the narrative that all the ‘twelve tribes’ were con- 
temporaneons (Simeon and Levi, Gen. 49 5-7; Benjamin, 
Gen. 3516-20; the ‘grandchildren’ of Jacob—Ephraim 
and Manasseh, Gen. 488-22). Several of them first 
came into being in Palestine itself. It is only of Joseph 
that the OT itself predicates any specially close con- 
nection with Egypt (cp JoSEPH ii., § 11). In his case 
the tradition is clear ; and the connection can hardly be 
purely imaginary, though it is now impossible for us to 
discern distinctly the historical nucleus of truth through 
the veil with which legend and poetry have enveloped 
it. To Joseph are to be traced back not only Manasseh 
and Ephraim, but probably also BENJAMIN [g.v. §§ 1, 3] 
(the three together being equivalent to Rachel) : in other 
words, Israel strictly so-called. It is probable that Israel, 
like Ishmael or Jerahmeel, was originally a tribal name, 
assumed (like that of Joseph ?) in contradistinction from 
other tribes of Hebrews, by the clans which had 
sojourned for some time in Egypt; but, since at a 
later date, in Canaan, the name embraced the whole 
people, we can understand how the later legend came 
to represent all the tribes which had had a share in the 
conquest and settlement of Canaan as having also taken 
part in the Egyptian sojourn. 

The Exodus, historically viewed, is but one in a long 

series of movements having (in 
3. The Exodus. general) as their common goal the 
civilised land of Canaan. See Exopusi. 

Among the Bedouin tribes of that period, Moas and AMMON 
(g.v. § 3) seem to have been the first to become sedentary (cp, 
however, Gap, §7/)}—Moab on the E. of the Dead Sea; Ammon 
on the NE. of Moab, on the Upper Jabbok (Dt. 210 4. 20//). 
Their example was followed by the Edomites (cp Enom, $ 4), 
who settled on both sides (and chiefly on the E.) of the Wady 
el-‘Araha. Their success exercised an irresistible fascination 
upon the tribes of the adjacent wilderness. These felt themselves 


touched with the breath of God, and their aimless wanderings 
gave way to a planned movement,—they now aimed at Canaan ! 


When and where they made their first inroad we 
know not, nor are we concerned to do more than trace 
the share which Israel took in this movement. We 
may, however, note in passing that the frequently sug- 
gested parallel between the Habiri of the Améarna 
tablets and the aisy of the OT does not, from this 
point of view, seem wholly inadmissible: only, it must 
not be so understood as to make the Habiri identical 
with Israel. 

From the confused mass of tribes and clans the 
august figure of Moses stands out in bold relief. The 
name is Egyptian (see Moses); tradition reckons its 
bearer (doubtless because he was a priest) to the 
tribe of Levi. He was a shepherd in the service of 
Renel (or, according to another account, of Jethro), 
the priest of the Midianites, and was also his son-in-law 
(Ex. 216-22 ; Hobab, son of Reuel, Nu. 1029-32 ; Jethro, 
Ex.31 418 18:1 Æ; on the other hand, a Kenite, 

1 See GOSHEN i. 

2 The Hebrew genealogists have either to mention Joseph as 
one tribe, to make room for Levi (Gen. 46 19 f), or to omit Levi, 
so that Ephraim and Manasseh can be counted separately (Nu. 


120-47). The number twelve may be the result of compromise 
(see ENCE i., § 5). 
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Judg. 116 411). It may safely be assumed that the 
Midianite priest exercised an influence on Moses’ work 
(Ex. 18 Nu. 10). The Midianites are repeatedly spoken 
of as merchantmen well acquainted with the trade routes 
(Gen. 37 2836 Nu. 1031); and we may be sure that all 
the news brought by caravans, about events in the 
wilderness and in the settled lands on which it bordered, 
never failed to reach the ears of their priest. Among 
other pieces of information came the news that the warlike 
AMORITES (coming down from the north; cp col. 1586, 
top) had invaded the territory of the Ammonites and 
Moabites in the districts to the E. of Jordan, and after 
conquering it for the most part, had founded within it 
two kingdoms—a more northerly, with Ashtardth and 
Edrei as its two great towns, and a more southerly, 
with Heshbon for capital. Perhaps the vanquished may 
have called upon the wilderness tribes that were related 
to them to assist in doing battle with the victors ; 
perhaps the tidings of what had occurred may have 
been indncement enough to form an expedition against 
the cultivated country beside Jordan. At all events, it 
was Moses who had the insight to take control of the 
movement and who became its leader. 

At the mountain of God (Horeb, see Sint), the legend 
runs, Moses heard the call of Yahwé his tribal god (Ex. 
36,‘ the god of thy father’ : ep 184) tosummon back into 
the wilderness the tribe of Israel now sojourning in Egypt, 
and to give it a place in the forward movement. Moses 
betook himself to Egypt and demanded permission for 
the tribe of Israel to depart, the God of the Hebrews 
having commanded them to observe at Horeb, in the 
wilderness, a sacrificial feast—that of the Passover (Ex. 
51-3 825 [21] Æ 108-10, cp 31218). This appears to 
have been a skilfully chosen pretext. The demand, as 
relating to worship, was one that could with good reason 
be made, and the refusal of it must put the Egyptians 
in the wrong and rouse Israel's anger. Refused, how- 
ever, it was. The explanation of this in the legend is 
that the Egyptians required the presence of the Israelites 
for forced labour on the building of the treasure cities, 
PITHOM and RAMSES. Still here and there (Ex. 828 [24] 
10 to f.) we catch glimpses of Pharaoh's real suspicion. 
Not impossibly the Egyptians were acquainted with 
what had been happening on the borders of the 
Jordan, and with the agitation of the wilderness tribes, 
the growth of which, as being perilous to their suzerainty 
over Canaan, they wished to arrest. In the end, how- 
ever, Pharaoh finds himself compelled to give the tribe 
of Israel the liberty to migrate that it asks, and Moses 
leads his shepherds with all their belongings—after the 
manner of pastoral peoples in their migrations—out of 
Goshen to the wilderness. 

Both the routes which lead across the narrow isthmus 
between the marshes of the eastern branch of the Nile 


and the northern extremity of the Red Sea (FDD?) into 
the wilderness were blocked by walls and defensive 
works. Accordingly, when the Israelites had reached 
the vicinity of Pithom (Herodnpolis)'—at that time 
the present Gulf of Suez stretched so far inland—an 
Egyptian army suddenly presented itself in their rear. 
Escape seemed impossible: the wall and the water cut 
them off. The men despaired of deliverance. Moses 
alone did not flinch. He led Israel right up to the 
shore of the Gulf, the waters of which were being driven 
back by a strong east wind. Taking this natural 
phenomenon, perhaps already familiar to him, as a 
favourable token from Yahwe, he caused the forward 
march to be continued during the night over the sea- 
bed that had been left dry, and the eastern shore 
was safely reached. The pursuing Egyptians were 
embarrassed by their war-chariots, and in the morning 
the waters began to return to their natural state and cut 
the enemy off. ‘Thus Yahwé saved Israel that day out 
of the hands of the Egyptians; and Israel saw the 


1 See Exopus i., § ro f., GOSHEN i. 
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Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore, and the people 
feared Yahwé, and they believed in Yahwé, and in his 
servant Moses’ (Ex. 1430 /.). 

Moses had summoned Israel out of Egypt, in the 
name of Yahwe, to war, and victory had come to him 
before he had lifted a weapon. For all those who had 
lived through the experience it was a manifest work of 
God. The clans, which were already related by blood, 
felt themselves drawn together by a new bond of union 
through the common deliverance which God had vouch- 
safed to them. By the undreamed-of success he had 
achieved, Moses was accredited without question as the 
mouthpiece of God, and the people cheerfully yielded 
him obedience. He led them to Horeb (Sinai), the mount 
of God ; and that was the scene not only of the sacri- 
ficial feast of which he had spoken to Pharaoh, but also of 
the institution of the ‘Israelite’ religion. A manifest work 
4 The new of God, a Por of a 7 Hele Ko 

religion. a community of men who had experience 

it and understood it—such were the con- 
ditions under which the new religion arose. It was 
based neither upon the order of nature as a whole nor 
upon the manifestation of any particular force of nature, 
but was called forth by events in human history, events 
in the spiritual life of men. 

From this we perceive that in the religion instituted 
by Moses we have to do with a new apprehension of 
God. The name Yahweée, certainly of primitive anti- 
quity, and thus no longer capable of explanation by 
us, tells us nothing as to the nature of the Godhead.! 
Certain expressions in the OT (e.g., Gen. 1924), and 
perhaps also the conception that underlies the CHERUB 
(g.v. § 7), would seem to indicate that Yahwé was origin- 
ally thought of as a divinity of the sky. What was 
peculiar to and characteristic of the conception of God 
in the new religion was that he was not thought of as a 
personification of any natural force whatever, but was be- 
lieved in as the lord over nature. He was not regarded 
as the one only God ; but he was thought of as being the 
god to whom none of the other gods could be compared 
(as is shown by the old proper name Micah ; see NAMES, 
§ 37, MIcHAIAH). His might, therefore, was terrible ; 
he was greatly to be feared. He was, moreover, con- 
tinually present in Israel; which made his help a cer- 
tainty, but was a warning not to neglect him. Israel's 
victories were to be his victories; Israel's disasters 
were chastisements from him. The ordering of justice 
in Israel was to be determined and maintained by 
Yahwė ; he was Israel’s Lord and owner (sya, see BAAL, 
§ 1), for Israel was his handiwork. He had his abode 
in Sinai or Horeb, it is true; but he was not the deity 
of any land or city whose power and enjoyment of the 
gifts of civilisation he guaranteed. Being a wilderness 
deity, Yahwé was not attached to any definite place in 
the same degree as the gods of the more civilised 
peoples : he went wherever his people went. 

The community which Yahwé created meant more than 
a mere natural union of the clan and the tribe. The 
whole, it is true, continued to be confined within the 
tribal limits and to retain the tribal organisation ; but 
the manifest work of God (the deliverance from Egypt) 
and the religious construction that was based upon this, 
founded all anew on a higher and historical basis, 
that had expression and evidence in the divine name, 
now filled with a new meaning. What bound the 
community together for the future as well as for the 
present was the exclusive worship of Yahwé (monolatry), 
the system of law introduced and practised by Moses, 
the source and guardian of which was Yahwe, but above 
all the hope of possessing the land of Canaan. Moses 
made the conquest of Canaan, as a divine command 
and promise, an article in the religious constitution. 
The name Yahwé thus acquired a strong power of 
attraction for the desert tribes, as in its turn it gave the 


1 Its occurrence in North Syria—also among Aramzans?— 
has recently been proved (see further NAMES, § 112). 
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higher sanction of faith to a movement somewhat re- 
sersbling that of the Arabs against the Byzantine 
empire. The war-cry was in the name of Yahwé; the 
sacred ARK (g.v.) instituted by Moses was the symbol 
of Yahwé the war-god who went forth with his people 
(Nu. 1035; [bxw] nxas nbs mm; 28.62). How 
many tribes at the outset put their faith in Yahwe’s 
summons to war and entered into covenant with him by 
oath we do not know; doubtless Joseph or Israel 
(properly so called) formed the kernel of the new 
religious community. 

Moses was the founder of the religion of Israel and 
the leader in Yahwe's war ; he was priest of the sanctuary 
he had set up (Ex. 337-11), and, as such, he was also 
supreme judge (Ex. 18 Nu. 16150). A later age called 
him a prophet (x33; Hos. 1213[14] Dt. 18:15), and 
even unique in his kind (Nu.126-8); this, too, was 
not substantially incorrect. But lawgiver in the 
traditional sense, as author of the Pentateuch (amn, 
ò véuos, Jn. 117), or as the framer of a particular kind 
of government, the theocratic (Jos. c. 4g. 216), Moses 
certainly was not. 


In Ex. 24 and 34 we still meet with traces indicating that the 
oldest tradition knew of certain ‘ words of Yahwé’ or ‘ covenant- 


. words’ which had come down from the times when the religion 


was founded. These words, however, have been so mixed up 
with non-Mosaic matter in later collections of ordinances that we 
are no longer ina position to clear the Mosaic kernel. Speaking 
generally, we may say there can be no doubt that Moses, during 
the period of his judgeship, established legal principles or rules 
which became norms and precedents for succeeding times. But 
it is impossible, out of the collections of laws that have come 
down to us, to answer the question what these actually were; 
for every one of the collections in question dates from times in 
which Israel had already accomplished the transition to the 
agricultural life. See Law LITERATURE. 

Nevertheless, Moses remains the founder of Israelite 
law, just as much as he is the founder of Israelite 
religion. Israelite law—jws and fas—was, in fact, the 


essential part of the Israelite religion (mm y} Gen. 
1819; ^ pagn, Jer. 54). Apart from the fundamental law 


that Yahwé alone was to be sacrificially worshipped, 
Moses appears to have retained the traditionary and very 
simple customs of the wilderness in matters of worship ; 
even images were not forbidden. In 2K.184, for 
example, the brazen serpent is carried back to Moses (cp 
Nu. 216-9, see NEHUSHTAN). In fact, we may be 
certain that it was in the sphere of worship that 
primitive customs (totemism, animism) continued to 
survive with greatest tenacity (cp IDOLATRY). The 
worshipping community, strictly so-called, continued 
to be the clan, as before (cp GOVERNMENT, § 8). With 
the above representation cp MOSES, PROPHECY. 
Through the foundation of the religion by Moses the 
political and economical currents of the wilderness were 
directed into a new and deeper channel, 
the waters of which were augmented 
from a new source. The mysterious 
source of faith, touched by God, had 
opened, and now poured forth its stream with elemental 
power ; the flood laid hold of and swept along all that 
it. could reach. Indeed, if testimony were needed to the 
power of Moses’s personality, it would certainly be 
found in the fact that he established himself as leader of 
the movement, gaining the upper hand over all out- 
breaks of impatience or despondency, yet without 
quenching the enthusiasm. For there were many 
delays. A long waiting-time was devoted to self- 
concentration and to experimental efforts at Kadesh 
Barnea, now ‘Ain Kadis (Nu. 201413 Dt.146; see 
KADESH, § 1), from which the ‘ mountain of God,’ Sinai 
or Horeb, the scene of the founding of the religion, was 
probably not far distant. Relations were entered into 
and unions formed with the neighbouring or kindred 
tribes (e.g., Midianites, Kenites, Kenizzites), while 
collisions with hostile tribes (Amalekites) were not 
unknown. An attempt to penetrate into Canaan by 
the shortest way—i.e., from the south—proved un- 


5. Movements 
in the 
wilderness. 
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successful (Nu. 13 £ Dt. 120-45 Nu. 211); but the con- 
jecture may be ventured that the peoples known as 
Kain and Kenaz were originally small groups which 
remained within the limits of Canaan as the result of 
this attempt.! The first real advance was gained by the 
flood of immigrants on the road to the land eastward of 
Jordan; thence it was easy to enter Canaan. Again 
and again the devastating waters broke through the 
slight barriers of public order in the civilised territory 
—-principally, it would seem, in two main irruptions, the 
second of which was of such force that it covered 
Canaan for centuries. 

The details of the movement cannot now be given. 
It is hardly possible to trace them, for tradition invariably 
gives the events of the wilderness life as if they related 
to the entire nation of Israel, such as it was when finally 
settled in Canaan, and thus distorts the (presumable) facts. 
Moreover, all the narratives for the most part spring out of 
legend; many of them, also, have a purely didactic purpose. 
Legend laid hold of these occurrences with avidity; in the eyes 
of the hosts who actually took part in them—animated and exalted 
by religious faith—they were extraordinary, miraculous; how 
much more so they must have beenin the memory of the people! 

We can, however, perhaps still discern in dim out- 
line the arrival of separate bands upon agricultural 
soil, and their attempts at settlement there. For if 
we compare the order of the tribes of Israel—the 
twelve sons of Jacob (Gen. 293: 38518)—with the 
notices we possess of their first appearance, their settle- 
ments, and in some cases their early disappearance, we 
are led to conjecture that Israelite legend has placed at 
the head of the list those tribes which were the first to 
become sedentary, while those which were the last to do 
so are enumerated last. This criterion admits of being 
applied with tolerable certainty in the case of the first 
four Leah tribes (Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah), 
as also in that of the tribes of Rachel (Joseph and 
Benjamin) ; and it may, accordingly, be conjectured that 
the younger Leah tribes (Issachar and Zebulun) were 
placed between these two groups out of regard to the 
time of their settlement in Canaan. ‘The position of 
the Bilhah tribes (Dan and Naphthali) and of the 
Zilpah tribes (Gad and Asher) is obscure. Why were 
some assigned to Rachel, and others to Leah? Only 
this much can safely be asserted: they had come into 
existence not in the wilderness, but in Canaan.? 
Leaving these questions aside (see the articles on the 
several tribes) let us try, out of what can be discerned, 
to form for ourselves some picture of the manner in which 
Israel entered Canaan. But, first, as to Canaan itself. 

In virtue of its natural situation between such re- 
nowned seats of primeval civilisation as Babylon and 
Egypt, Canaan had at an early period 
itself become civilised. The oldest 
culture of Syria, as a whole, was mani- 
festly derived from Babylon; Northern 
Syria immediately borders on the 
Euphrates, whilst Egypt, on the other hand, is separated 
from Southern Syria by a desert journey of several days. 
The peaceful influences of trade and the inroads of war 
had, accordingly, brought Babylonian culture to the 
West as early as the third millennium B.C. (cp CANAAN, 
§ 9, TRADE). How closely the whole life of the 
inhabitants of Syria about 1400 B.C. was dependent on 
the culture of Babylonia and Egypt is attested for us in 
a tangible manner by the ‘AmArna tablets,® consisting 
as they do, for the most part, of letters in the Assyrian 
language written in Babylonian cuneiform characters, 
and addressed from Middle and Southern Syria to the 
Egyptian kings, Amen-hotep III. and Amen-hotep IV., 


6. Canaan; its 
civilisation, 
politics, and 

religion. 


1 [For the view that Caleb and Jerahmeel were among these 
groups, see Exopus i., §6; HEBRON, §1; JERAHMEEL, JOSHUA 
ii., § 15; KADESH i., § 3.) 

2 See RACHEL, LEAH. 

3 [Tell el-‘Amärna is the site of the town built by Khu-en- 
aten or Amen-hotep IV., near the Nile, about 180 m. S. of 
Memphis. Here the tablets were found in 1888 in the tomb of a 
scribe of Amen-hotep III. and Amen-hotep IV. See 
CHEDORLAOMER, § 5; CANAAN, § 10; EGYPT, $ 55.] 
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about the year 1400 B.C. They confirm the knowledge, 
previously derived from the Egyptian inscriptions, that 
from the time of the eighteenth dynasty (Thotmes I. and 
Thotmes ITI.) Syria had been under the suzerainty of 
the Pharaohs, a sovereignty which continued into the 
tenth century to be reasserted, though in a fitful way, 
from time to time—then becoming merely nominal, 
till finally Palestine fell into the hands of the Assyrians 
and the Babylonians. In this way Egyptian civilisation, 
beside that of Babylon, acquired a formative influence 
on Syria; the country had for long Egyptian governors 
and Egyptian garrisons ; and Egyptian monuments were 
erected} It was this twofold fertilising stream—from 
the Euphrates and from the Nile—that produced the 
peculiar civilisation of Syria and gave it the mixed char- 
acter it possessed, although in the domain of religion 
and mythology the Babylonian substratum continued 
to prevail throughout. 

The most important representatives of this civilisation 
were the Hittites and the Phcenicians. Whilst the 
political power of the Phcenicians was limited to a narrow 
strip of coast in Middle Syria (see PHŒNICIA), the 
HirTITEs (g.v.) moulded between the Orontes and the 
Euphrates a great empire which continued to subsist 
until about 1200 B.C. In the south, in Canaan 
properly so-called, there were, as the ‘AmArna letters 
let us know, many petty princes, kings of cities, who 
ruled over the territory immediately adjacent to their 
capitals. They acknowledged the Egyptian suzerainty, 
but manifestly regarded it as a means of maintaining 
their own petty power, partly against envious rivals who 
were constantly accusing them before the pharaoh as 
rebels, and partly against the hostile inroads of foreign 
peoples (Amorites, Hittites, and Habiri; cp CANAAN, 
$$ 12 7, and see above, § 3). Thus, for example, we 
find ‘Abd-hiba of Jerusalem protesting his loyalty to 
the Egyptians, while complaining of neglect on their 
part. Indeed the land seems at this period to have 
been denuded of its Egyptian troops, and the sover- 
eignty of the pharaohs to be falling into decay. 

The religion of the inhabitants of Canaan belonged to 
the class of Semitic nature-religions. Originally their 
deities were simply personified forces of nature (e.g., 
sky, sun, moon, thunder); but from their close con- 
nection with the civilisation of the country they had 
become the protectors of the most important human 
activitities and relations, such as agriculture, vine- 
culture, law, medicine, and war. The cultus showed 
manifold variety. The changing scene of life and death 
reproduced itself now in wild and extravagant sensuous 
revelry, now in the infliction of cruellest pain. Self- 
surrender and self-renunciation before God found ex- 
pression even in the sacrifice of children (see FIRST- 
BORN). Yet the daily pursuits of the Canaanites— 
agriculture, gardening, vine-culture, cattle-rearing— 
impressed upon the worship, in the greater part of the 
country, especially in the ‘hill-country’ strictly so- 
called, a very simple, rustic character. Its forms 
may be supposed to have been on the whole uniform ; 
yet, on the other hand, there was no such thing as a 
common order, but rather a multitude of local cults. 
The deities worshipped were for the most part not 
called by their proper names, but designated as the 
‘lord’ or ‘ lady’ of the place where they were worshipped 
(e.g., Baal of Hazor, Baal of Hermon, Baalath of Gebal ; 
see BAAL, § 1, NAMES, § 42). The place of worship 
had an altar, beside (or upon) which was a sacred 
pillar (nayp, see MASSEBAH), a sacred tree, or its re- 
presentative a sacred post (aw ; see ASHERAH), and, 
if the place aspired so high, an image of the god, with 
a priest and a house for it (see IDOLATRY). The more 
level districts of the country, especially those places 

1 Thus, for example, the so-called Stone of Job in the Hauran 
was identified by Dr. G. Schumacher of Haifa in 1891, as being 


an Egyptian monument bearing the portrait of Rameses I]. Cp 
EGYPT, § 58, n. 1. 
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which were touched by the important trade route 
between the Euphrates and the Nile (see TRADE), 
were, properly speaking, the seats of civilisation ; the 
mountain country, on the other hand, was the home 
of the simplest, peasant-like manners and customs. 

In the trans-Jordanic region the frontier between the 
settled parts and the area wandered over by Bedouin 
shepherds was unstable (GAD, §§ 5 7, 10), and, conse- 
quently, the ordinances of the civilised life of Canaan 
were much less stringently observed. It has already been 
said that at the time of the onslaught of the Israelite 
warrior-hordes there were here two Amorite kingdoms, 
under kings named Sihon and Og, by whom the territory 
of the Ammonites and the Moabites had been seriously 
infringed on. ‘These Amorite kingdoms, regarded by 
the Israelites as hostile territory, formed the first point 
of attack; the invasion was begun at the southern 
frontier on the banks of the Arnon ( Wady el-M@gid) : 
Nu. 2113 Dt. 224% See GAD, §§ 8, 11. 

It is probable that the struggle in the trans-Jordanic 
region was begun by the four Leah tribes—Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, Judah. The Amorite 
king Sihon was defeated at Jahaz on the 
borders of the wilderness, and Heshbon, 
his capital, with the rest of his kingdom, conquered up to 
the Jabbok. The king of the more northerly kingdom, 
which had its chief seats at Ashtaroth and at Edrei (by 
the Yarmk), the gigantic Og (Dt. 311), was vanquished 
at Edrei (Der‘a¢). The tribe of REUBEN appropriated to 
itself the southern portion of the conquered territory 
(northward from the Arnon), and cattle-breeding con- 
tinued to be its chief occupation (Nu. 32 Judg. 515 f). 
The final settlement of the more northern territory seems 
not to have come to pass till a later day ; on the other 
hand, Simeon, Levi, and Judah pressed on into the 
country to the W. of Jordan, and settled in the district 
of Shechem, and to the N. of that. When the in- 
dependence of one of their clans (Dinah, called the 
daughter of Leah), which had settled in the city of 
Shechem itself, was threatened by the Canaanites, 
Simeon and Levi broke the compact that had been made 
with these, and massacred them wholesale (see DINAH). 
But the outrage brought destruction on their own heads. 
The tribe of Levi was scattered, and the few remnants 
of Simeon were driven to the extreme southern limits of 
the land, where at a later date they had settlements 
alongside of Judah (Gen. 34 495-7 [cp We. CH 213 J. 
354 J-]; Gen. 37 12 17?). The tribe of Judah migrated— 
voluntarily or under compulsion ?—southward, along the 
western slope of the hill-country in the neighbourhood of 
Timnath and Adullam, formed connections with the 
Canaanites, suffered repeated losses, and finally obtained 
a permanent footing only by means of alliance with 
families that had their seats farther to the south (Perez 
and Zerah ; Gen. 38). Cp CALEB, JUDAH. 

The first impact of the Hebrew tribes had effected no 
permanent changes in the territory west of Jordan; 
but it was otherwise with the second. How long the 
interval of time between them may have been we are 
unable to determine; perhaps the traditional forty 
years of wandering in the wilderness (Am. 525, see 
WANDERINGS) originally referred to this period. The 
connection—no doubt there was a connection—be- 
tween the two immigrations is obscure. It is even 
doubtful what share, if any, Moses had in the first 
assault. For, of course, Moses accompanied the ark ; 
but this came up only with Israel properly so-called 
(the Rachel tribe of Joseph), so that we may take it 
that Moses arrived in the territory east of Jordan 
later than Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah. In 
Nu. 161 12-15 25 7 an obscure reminiscence of disputes 
between Moses and certain Reubenite families has been 
preserved ; perhaps on this occasion Reuben and other 
tribes may have broken loose from the leadership of 
Moses and taken their own independent way. Those 
who came after had at least one thing to thank their 


7. Israelite 
immigrations. 
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predecessors for: the way to the Jordan lay open, the 
Amorite power that barred it was destroyed. Yet the 
Rachel tribe of Joseph also seems to have paused, or to 
have been detained, for some time on the Moabite 
borders. For the hostile intentions of the Moabites, 
of which at a later date Israel was wont to speak in 
connection with the legendary figure of the Aramzan(?) 
Balaam (Nu. 22 f. Josh. 249), probably concerned this 
tribe (but cp BALAAM, §§ 1, 3 Æ). The Midianites, 
too, seem even then to have taken up an unfriendly 
attitude towards Israel (Nu. 224725 811-20; cp, however, 
MIDIAN, § 3). 

Moses did not himself reach the goal of the move- 
ment. Even in legend every trace of him disappears 
on Mt. Nebo, from the summit of which he is repre- 
sented as having viewed the Promised Land ; his grave 
remained unknown. A strange ending which even the 
later version in Dt. 137 f 421 f. 83248 7% Nu.27 12-14 does 
not succeed in making historically clearer. He lived 
only to sce the first sproutings of the seed he had sown; 
a long time had yet to elapse before it took firm root 
or brought forth its first-fruits. The OT, indeed, 
speaks of Joshua as having been his successor, but only 
from the point of view that Israel was led to its goal by 
him. That Moses had any single successor is not to 
be supposed ; in point of fact, he had many—warriors, 
priests, kings, prophets, scholars—each of whom in his 
own time and in his own way advanced or maintained 
the great work of the founder. 

JOSHUA (g.v. i.), already mentioned in Ex. 33 rz as the 
‘minister’ of Moses at the sanctuary, was simply the 
leader of the house of Joseph—Israel strictly so-called. 
The accounts of the book of Joshua, indeed, represent 
him as at the head of all the Hebrew tribes, even of that 
of Reuben. And, inasmuch as Joshua's victories laid the 
foundation of the possession of Canaan not only for 
Joseph but also for all the other tribes, this feature in 
the tradition is easily intelligible. But it is not historical; 
it is contradicted by what we read in Judg. 1 (cp 
JosHUA ii., §§ 13 Æ). What actually happened was 
that Israel, escorting its sacred object, crossed the 
Jordan to Gilgal (see ARK, § 4) and conquered Jericho, 
Ai, and Bethel (Josh. 2-8 Judg. 122-26), the last- 
named being a commanding site on the ridge of the 
hill-country, and at the same time an ancient 
seat of Canaanitish worship. It appears to be an 
original feature in the tradition that Israel under 
Joshua waged a ruthless war against the Canaanites, 
that it regarded them as ‘ devoted’ (pin) to Yahwe, and 
therefore extirpated them (see BAN). It is certain, how- 
ever, that the ban of Yahwé fell only on those who 
attempted to offer armed resistance to the victorious 
course of his hosts, and not even on these in every case. 
In this matter, tradition has on the whole generalised ; 
all the more credible and instructive, therefore, are the 
exceptions which it records, such as the case of Gibeon 
and the surrounding district (Josh. 9 ; cp 2S. 212). The 
region occupied or subjugated by the house of Joseph 
lay, approximately, between the plain of Jezreel on 
the N. and the head of what is now called the Wady 
Bét Hanina on the S.; it was the best part of the hill- 
country (cp EPHRAIM, § 3). If the younger Leah tribes 
really entered Canaan earlier than the tribe of Israel (= 
JOSEPH ; g.v. i.) and the Bilhah and Zilpah tribes came 
into being there (by mixture of race), we may well 
suppose that they profited by the victories of the ‘ house 
of Joseph,’ and even that in some cases Joseph actually 
fought their battles. It is possible to conjecture that 
such facts underlie the narratives of Josh. 10/. (with 
Josh. 11, however, Judg. 4 ought to be compared). 

According to the statements of the OT, the Hebrew 
tribes never come in Canaan into conflict with a power 
of any magnitude—only with minor potentates among 
whom there was no firm bond of union. It is other- 
wise, however, in an inscription found by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie at Karnak, which speaks of a victorious fight 
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of Me(r)neptah the son and successor of Rameses II. 
with ‘Israel’ in Palestine itself! Although the style of 
the inscription is far from being that of a sober historical 
narrative, we may learn from it (1) that even in Canaan 
itself ‘Israel’ had to fight with the Egyptians, and (2) 
that as early as 1200 B.C. ‘Israel’ was already in 
Palestine. Much, however, remains not clear. We are 
not told where ‘Israel’ encountered the Egyptians in 
Canaan—W. or E. of the Jordan—and we do not 
know whether or not the Israel with whom the Egyp- 
tians fought was identical with the ‘ house of Joseph’ (= 
Israel). Rameses III. also fought in southern Syria 
(E. Mey. GA 1, § 263, GA 318 f.) Apparently, how- 
ever, by 1200 B.C. Egyptian suzerainty in Palestine 
was no longer a reality buta name. At the same time 
the kingdom of the HITTITES (¢.v., § 8) was, it seems, 
broken up into petty principalities by the onset of the 
‘peoples of the sea’ (cp Meyer, GA 1, §§ 263, 265). 
The successful occupation of Canaan by the Hebrew 
tribes will, accordingly, have to be assigned to the 
period 1230-1200 B.C., a time when a foreign power 
to control Syrian affairs and a home power that could 
unite the forces of the inhabitants in possession for 
purposes of effective resistance were alike wanting. 

Amid such favouring circumstances an entrance into 
Canaan was effected by Israel; but it had not yet 

8. Gradual become a nation. A confederation of 
ee cmeut wilderness tribes is one thing; a con- 
* solidated, settled people is another. 
For this last the primary conditions are a permanent 
settlement and engagement in agricultural pursuits— 
conditions which in this case required more than one 
generation for their realisation. The settlement was 
carried on partly by warlike and partly by peaceful 
methods. ‘The Canaanites were gradually pushed back 
(Ex. 2329 f. = Dt. 7 zoa 22 Judg. 220-36). The Hebrews 
had already taken firm hold of the hill-country, while 
the Canaanites still dominated the plains by means of 
their dreaded war-chariots (Josh.1716 Judg. 119). In 
each case the details, we may be sure, worked out 
differently (cp GOVERNMENT, § 1177). Where the con- 
querors had the upper hand entirely they violently took 
their possessions from the vanquished ; those who up to 
this time had been masters had now to till the soil 
as serfs for the victors. Where the balance of power 
was more nearly equal, or where it varied, treaties were 
no doubt ultimately formed (connubium and commer- 
cium), so that Canaanite clans were received into the 
Israelite union of tribes, or, conversely, Israelite families 
became settlers in Canaanite cities (see ABIMELECH 2 ; 
SHECHEM ; and cp Judg. 127 7. 35 f). 

One consequence of the transition to an agricultural 
life now became apparent—the difficulty of maintaining 
the original tribal organisation (cp GOVERNMENT, § 15). 
The land had been divided into communes or districts, 
and the new-comers began to reckon in terms of these ; 
names were chosen in accordance with dwelling places. 
Thus one group of families of the tribe of Joseph which 
had become separate from the rest was called ‘the 
Southern’ (Ben-jamin, raya) because it occupied the 
most southern part of the whole territory of the tribe. 
From its growing importance and especially its valour 
in war (Gen. 4927), it received the rank of a separate tribe 
and came to be reckoned as the youngest son of Jacob, 
Gen. 3516 7% (cp BENJAMIN, §§ 1, 4). The remainder 
of the territory of Joseph, again, was divided between 
Manasseh (Machir) and Ephraim, who are designated 
as grandsons of Jacob, EPHRAIM (§ xf.) was really the 
name of a district in Canaan, so that this division of Israel 
also was named after its seat. The permanent settle- 
ment of the clans loosened the old tribal bonds, and, 
more particularly, as one of its results, weakened the 
old defensive power. Judg.1 shows what were the 


1 Cp Spiegelberg, S7tzungsber. d. Berl, Akad. 1896, p. 593 
J- Steindorff, ZA TIV, 1896, p- 3307; Wiedemann, Muséon 
C98), 1-19. See also Eovprt, §§ 59% 
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weak points of the Hebrew tribes in western Canaan. 
What happened in thecase of DAN (@.v.,i.)is particularly 
instructive. Unable to hold their own on the plain at 
the western base of the hill-country, they were driven 
back to the mountain land, but, not feeling secure even 
there, had no course but to migrate anew. They 
traversed the length of the territory of Israel, not without 
plundering an Ephraimite settlement, and at the source 
of the Jordan subdued the district of the city of Laish, 
which thenceforth bore the name of Dan (Judg. 134 
17 f. Josh. 1947). The northern tribes of Naphtali 
and Asher found themselves for long—the latter indeed 
permanently—in the minority and at a disadvantage as 
compared with the Canaanites (Judg. 131 7; gélil hag- 
goyim = Galilee). 

It would seem that much pressure was always required 
before the tribes could be got to renew the ‘wars of 
Yahwé’ against the Canaanites; the comforts and the 
pursuits of civilised life may well have impaired the 
old ardour and delight in the business of war. Yet the 


religious conscience had not altogether gone to sleep. 


From time to time clan-chiefs ! of specially strong per- 
sonality appealed to it, and did not fail to arouse the 
old heroism. What the call to arms in the name of 
Yahwé was then able to accomplish is like a reflected 
image of the warlike spirit of the earliest days of areligion, 
which was characterised equally by self-surrender to 
God, immovable conviction of his nearness and help, 
death-defying courage in the fight, wild enthusiasm 
after victory, and scorn, contempt, and even God's curse, 
for all who refused to take part in the common cause. 

The evidence of this is seen in the unfortunately ill- 
preserved song known as the Song of Deborah (see - 
DEBORAH 1, § 3; JUDGES, § 7; POETICAL LITERA- 
TURE). Under the leadership of Barak and Deborah, 
the tribes bordering on the plain of Jezreel fight the 
Canaanites under Sisera near Taanach. The 
Canaanites are defeated, for Yahwé comes to the 
help of his people in a violent storm. It is remark- 
able that no mention is made of Simeon and Levi 
or of Judah, though there are references (in praise 
or in blame) to all the other tribes (four or five) in 
addition to those actually engaged (five or six). Here 
Israel already denotes more than the house of Joseph. 
In fact, the song seems to take for granted that all the 
ten tribes which are mentioned ought to have obeyed 
the war-summons of Yahwé; in other words, that 
they all belong to Israel. When and how this more 
extended employment of the name of Israel came in— 
whether gradually or as the result of a single event— 
we do not know; but the facts of the case seem to 
require the assumption that after a successfully ac- 
complished occupation of the land the tribes were 
united by a solemn compact, as the result of which the 
name of Israel acquired a wider meaning. This may 
have been the historical occasion of the Elohistic nar- 
rative of the folk-moot in Josh. 24 (cp Josuva ii., § 10). 

On the borders of the land also the Israelite tribes 
had their work to do—in the first instance, in the E. 

9. Troubles The westward migrations out of the 
from without wilderness were not yet at an end ; 

* other tribes sought to follow in Israel's 

footsteps. The Moabites, Ammonites, and Amalekites 
had taken Jericho (Judg. 313); the independence of 
Reuben was already at an end, and Benjamin had 
become tributary to Eglon king of Moab, when Ehud 
b. Gera freed his tribe from this imposition. After 
assassinating the king in his residence (where?), he 
called out the levies of Mt. Ephraim and regained com- 
mand of the fords of the Jordan (Judg.3). So Jephthah 
the Gileadite of Mizpah waged successful war, we are 
told, against the Ammonites (and Moabites?) who 
threatened Gilead (Judg. 11). 


1 On the transition from the rule of the heads of the leading 
families of the respective cities to that of tribal chiefs or répavvot, 
see GOVERNMENT, § 17. 
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Of greater importance, however, and richer in results, 
was the stand which Gideon, or Jerubbaal b. Joash, of 
Ophrah, a member of the Manassite clan of Abiezer, 
made against the Midianites. These nomads had 
invaded the territory of Manasseh with their flocks and 
tents, plundering and forcing into subjection the 
Israelites, who had formerly been their friends (Nu. 
1029 J: )}—just as the house of Joseph had at an earlier 
date treated the Canaanites. GIDEON (g.v.), filled 
with the spirit of Yahwé, led the levies of his clan— 
300 warriors—against the Midianites, surprised them, 
and put them to flight (Judg. 63-6 11-24 719-83). The 
story is a most instructive illustration of that union of 
religious feeling with warlike enthusiasm which character- 
ises the early period of the national development of Israel 
(cp Gideon's war-cry, ‘For Yahwé and for Gideon’ ).} 

The event enables us to perceive how great was the 
change which in the meanwhile had come over Israel. 

Once marauding shepherds, they had 
1 mee become Be cere of the el 
ai ie ida- country—defenders against the cupidity 
oo of their former allies. Gideon himself 
rose to great consideration. His territory embraced the 
richest and most fertile part of the country from the 
plain of Jezreel southward to Shechem—a petty kingdom, 
it is true, yet already signifying more than the power of 
the earlier Canaanite kinglets. Here, for the first time 
since Israel's coming into Canaan, we observe a move- 
ment clearly pointing to a firm fusion of the parts into 
one whole ultimately to be gained. Gideon (if Judg. 
8 22 f. really rests upon genuine tradition) declined any 
hereditary lordship over his territory—anything of the 
sort seemed to him heathenish—but after his death his 
(70) sous were accepted at first as masters. Soon the 
idea that monarchy is better than oligarchy (Judg. 92) 
found expression, and, relying upon this, Abimelech 
b. Gideon, of Shechem, sought to secure for himself the 
sovereignty over the Shechemites. The Canaanite 
citizens of Shechem decided in favour of their kinsman 
by blood, and with their support he hired a band of 
armed men, who, under his leadership, massacred Gideon's 
other descendants in Ophrah, Jotham alone escaping. 
Abimelech was now actually made king by the 
Shechemites; and for three years he ruled over ‘Israel’ 
—1i.e., over the territory of Gideon (Judg. 922). Violence 
and injustice were, however, the characteristics of his 
rule, and, though his reign may have strengthened 
Israel's position in Canaan (for Abimelech doubtless 
felt himself to be an Israelite), this unpleasant experience 
of regal government cannot have disposed the Israelites 
to regard it with much favour (Judg. 97-20). See 
ABIMELECH, 2. 

The Philistines, like Israel, were immigrants in 
Canaan. The present state of inquiry (see PHILISTINES) 
1 justifies the supposition that they first 
appeared in Palestine in the age of 
Rameses III., perhaps somewhat later than 
the occupation of Canaan by the Israelites. 
They settled on the southern coast, and, as they were 
not very numerous, they soon adopted the language, 
religion, manners, and customs of the Canaanites.? 
Their strength lay in their formidable armour and in 
their general military superiority. The slopes of the 
neighbouring hill-country, peopled by clans belonging 
to Judah (and Dan), became their subjects. Farther 
north, too, they pressed on, and advanced into the hill- 
country, defeating the tribes of Israel properly so-called 
again and again. ‘The last of these defeats reduced 
Israel to despair. After an unsuccessful battle the sacred 
ARK (g.v., § 5), then kept at Shiloh, was brought into 
the camp in the belief that Israel would thus become 
invincible, Rudely indeed was the illusion shaken (see 
E11). It was an incomprehensible mystery, and morally 
as well as inaterially the power of Israel was broken. 


11. Israe 
loses its in- 
dependence. 


1 See JupcEs, § 8. 
2 Cp also CAPHToR, CHERETHITES. 
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The land lay open to the Philistines, who stationed a 
governor! at Geba (1 S. 1383 /,; Gibeah, in 105; see 
RV mg.),? and subdued and laid under tribute the more 
level country N. of Shechem as far as Carmel and the 
plain of Jezreel. It was probably at this time that the 
temple of Shiloh was destroyed (Jer. 7 12). 

The Ark itself had been carried away by the Philistines, 
but did not, according to the narrative in 1S. 61, 
remain long in their possession. Its return to Israel, 
however, is not represented as having produced any 
great effect. The tone of feeling was perhaps so closely 
akin to despair that the recovery of the symbol of the 
presence of Yahwe failed to revive the moral courage of 
the people. It is a phenomenon which we cannot help 
regarding as strange (see ARK, § 5). 

From the midst of Israel itself was to proceed that 
new sense of strength which could alone nerve it to 
its task. The youthful people had 
been growing to maturity, and only 
needed some one to awaken its 
dormant energy. It was the privilege 
of the seer SAMUEL (g.v., i.) b. Elkanah, we are told, 
to find the gifted man who could do this. How early 
tradition represented the first meeting of Saul and Samuel 
is told elsewhere (see SAUL, 1, § 1). Distinguished 
even in outward appearance, the young Benjamite im- 
mediately approved himself to the patriotic seer as the 
divinely appointed prince (7°33) of Israel. Soon the 
hesitation which Saul showed at first was dissipated. 
He was, in fact, changed by the ‘spirit of God’ into a 
hero and enthusiast, who was successful in arousing a 
similar religious and patriotic zeal among his country- 
men. 

It was in the danger which threatened Jabesh in 
Gilead, we read, that Saul first heard the call to action. 
Messengers from the besieged city had passed through 
all Israel, but found everywhere (we may presume) the 
same reception as in Gibeah; there was much weeping 
and lamentation, but no helpful suggestion. Saul alone 
knew how to rouse the faint hearts of the Israelites. 
Like Deborah and Gideon before him, he proclaimed a 
holy war [cp, further, SAUL, 1, § 1, end, and notes], and 
the proclamation produced its wonted effect. In warlike 
enthusiasm Israel recovered its victorious might, and at 
the same time experienced the delivering presence of 
Yahweé. Jabesh was relieved, and the question whether 
the tribes should submit themselves to regal authority 
was decided in the affirmative. The need was indeed 
great. Unless some strong will should take command 
of such energies as still remained and unite them, 
Israel would be ruined. Influences which had thitherto 
served to unite its separate elements—faith, worship, 
military force, law, order—-were not enough to secure 
prompt and united action of the aggregate. Monarchy 
was the one system already familiar in the life of 
Canaan that seemed capable of bringing the tribes 
together. There were no doubt some arguments urged 
against it—an opposition which, we may safely suppose, 
had two roots. For (1) the Israelite love of freedom, 
an inheritance derived from the desert, was incom- 
patible with anything that brought servitude in its train, 
and (2) the religion of Yahwé seemed inconsistent with 
monarchy, the proudest fruit of heathen civilisation. 
Both arguments, indeed, coincided in as far as the old 
piety belonged to the same period with the pastoral life. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that, at the time, 
the kingship of Saul was welcomed by the majority as a 
deliverance, as a saving ordinance of God for Israel. 
This view not only lies at the foundation of the repre- 
sentation of r S. 91-1016 11, but also appears plainly in 
a portion of the younger narrative in 1S. 1020-24. A 
harmony between the two being nevertheless impossible, 
exclusive use is made in the present sketch of the older 
narrative. 


12. Revival and 
consolidation 
under Saul. 


1 See next col., note x. 
2 See GEBA, 1; GiBEAH, § 2 (3). 
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The effect of Saul’s exploit was that he was pro- 
claimed king at Gilgal by the warriors. What means 
r had he at his disposal for the ac- 
1 a complishment of his task? They were 
4 not, at the outset, great. At first 
his rule extended merely over Israel in the narrower 
sense of the word—Benjamin, Ephraim, Manasseh, 
and the more northerly tribes of Western Canaan—and 
the army at his command was but small, according to 
1 S. 132, numbering only 3000 men. Nevertheless Saul 
straightway took the field against the Philistines ; his 
son Jonathan smote their ‘governor’? in Gibeah and 
thus raised the signal for revolt. But the enemy 
advanced in force to suppress the insurrection, and the 
courage of all but a faithful few of Saul’s followers 
failed them. Jonathan changed the position of affairs 
by the daring exploit related in 1 S. 141-14, and it was 
Saul and his six hundred who completed the defeat 
which Jonathan had begun. Only when the rout was 
general did the men of Israel who had hidden them- 
selves join their bolder brethren. 

This second success of ‘the king was more brilliant 
than the first; it had been gained over the dreaded 
tyrants of the land, and Yahwé himself had come amidst 
the convulsions of nature (1 S.1415) to Saul's aid. 
The kingdom had greatly gained in strength. Un- 
fortunately we know but little of what Saul did further 
for Israel. It is said that besides carrying on the war 
against the Philistines, he fought the Amalekites and 
restored the supremacy of Israel in the territory east 
of Jordan (1S. 1447 f. 15)—a statement not to be 
altogether set aside [ep SAUL, 1, § 3]. Saul’'s chief 
concern was, of course, the war with the Philistines. 
He gave the chief command of his army to his cousin 
Abner b. Ner; but brave men from all the tribes were 
welcomed to his banner (1452). An independent com- 
mand was eertainly given for a time to David b. Yishai 
(Jesse) of Bethlehem,? in whom, as far as we know, we 
have the first case of a family of Judah coming into 
connection with the kingdom of Israel. Thus the 
course of events promoted the unification of Israel ; 
even Judah, which until now had had but a very slight 
fellow-feeling with the Israelitish tribes, was brought 
within the range of the regal authority. 

More than one reason is suggested by tradition for 
the introduction of the young David to his king (see 

DAVID, 1a). Suffice it to remark 
a Th f breach here a a the melancholy from 

Gi Wena which Saul is said to have suffered and 
his change of feeling towards David are undisputed 
facts, the true grounds of his suspicion of David can no 
longer be ascertained from the tradition (1 S. 18-20). 
It is possible that a real or supposed intercourse of 
David with persons whom the king regarded as his 
opponents was the first cause of Saul's dislike of his 
son-in-law, and that jealousy of David's success in war 
and of his increasing popularity intensified this dislike 
into bitter hatred. At the fortress of Adullam, near the 
border of Philistia, the exile gathered round him a troop 
of 400 men who had nothing to lose and much to gain 
by fidelity to his person, and his fortunate marriage 
with the widow of Nabal (see DAVID, § 4, col. 1025 ; 
NABAL) secured a stable connection with the Calebites. 
But he could not long maintain his ground. He became 
the feudatory of Achish, the Philistine king of Gath, 
finding, however, means to win or retain the good 
graces of the chiefs of certain towns in Judah (15S. 
27 30). Cp Kamphausen, ZAF IW 6747 ('86). 

Meantime the Philistines had gained a brilliant victory 
over Saul, who had ventured to meet them in the plain 

15. Fall of Jezreel. His too slightly equipped troops 

s were driven back by these formidable 
pau warriors to the mountain range of Gilboa. 


1 So the present writer renders 5x3, with Stade. For 
another possible view see SAUL, § 2, n. 
2 (On the question of his real native place, see JUDAH, § 4.] 
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Then this noble king, through whom alone Israel had 
gained courage to resist its tyrants, after seeing his sons 
fall, perished by his own hand [cp SAUL, 1, § 4]. He 
could not bear the thought of falling alive into the 
hands of ‘the uncircumcised.’ Well might those hated 
foes of Israel triumph at so complete a ruin of Saul's 
patriotic enterprise! And well may we be surprised at 
the darkness which closed in upon a champion so heroic ! 
What was the cause of this blighting of his hopes? 
Had he overrated Israel's strength in comparison with 
that of the Philistines? Did the bow break in his 
hands because he had stretched it too far? We may 
venture to think so, and to believe that his morbid 
melancholy was partly to blame for this miscalculation 
of his powers. [For another view of the course of 
events see JUDAH, § 5, SAUL, § 4.] e 

After their victory the Philistines occupied the cities 
of the Plain of Jezreel and those by the Jordan! (e.g., 
Beth-shan) ; the hill-country, however, 
and the land beyond Jordan they left 
unmolested. Probably they were too 
weak in numbers to attempt more. We may be sure, 
however, that Israel as a whole was in at least as bad 
a position after this defeat as before Saul's first victories : 
z.e., the tribes on the W. of the Jordan, in as far as 
they had to serve in Saul’s army, became once more 
tributary to the Philistines. Judah, therefore, shared this 
fate. This is not to be proved from the OT; but the 
circumstances in themselves and the subsequent events 
under David (2 S. 517 7) make the theory in a high 
degree probable.? Still, to one acquisition of the preced- 
ing period Israel held fast, as a pledge of a better future 
—regal government. The victorious contests of Saul 
with the Moabites, the Ammonites, and the Aramzeans 
provided a sure refuge for royalty on the land to 
the E. of Jordan (25.287). It is the merit of Abner 
to have saved the tribes then beginning to grow 
together from the loss of this bond of union. The 
tribes of Israel on both sides of Jordan (except Judah) 
recognised Ishbosheth (IsHBAAL, 1) as king, while 
David, at the direction of an oracle of Yahwé, took up 
his abode at Hebron. There he was formally anointed 
‘king over the house of Judah’ (2 S. 21-4). 

The unpleasing story of the brief reign of Ishbaal may 
be sought elsewhere (see ABNER, ISHBAAL, 1). After 
17. David the deaths of Abner and Ishbaal, David 

king exchanged his tribal kingdom (which he had 

e ruled, it is said, for 74 years) for the 
sovereignty which he had long coveted. With the 
general consent of the tribes, he was made king of all 
Israel at Hebron (2 8.51-3). To this period belongs 
the remarkable notice in 2 S. 517, ‘ When the Philistines 
heard that they had anointed David king over Israel, all 
the Philistines went up to seek David.’ As king of 
Judah, David had still been their vassal; as king of all 
Israel he naturally broke with his past, and so the 
Philistines understood the situation. And if, before the 
close of his tribal kingship, he had already possessed 
himself of the important Jebusite fortress of Zion (above 
the Gihon in the Kidron valley at Jerusalem), it becomes 
all the easier to understand the conduct of the Philistines. 
For it was the conquest of the Jebusites that made free 
communication possible between Judah and the northern 
tribes, so that we must regard it as one of the means 
by which David sought at once to announce and to 
achieve his object—the inclusion of the northern tribes 
within his kingdom. Now that this object was gained, 
the forbearance of the Philistines was exhausted. There 
were, it would seem, repeated and violent contests 
between them and David (cp 2 S. 517-25 2115-22 239-17), 
the traditional stories of which breathe the very spirit 
of the old accounts of the ‘Wars of Yahwé’ (cp Judg. 


16. Subjugation 
of Israel. 


1 ‘And when the men of Israel who were in the cities of the 
plain and in the cities of the Jordan saw,’ etc. (1 §.317; read 


“IY2 for 1332 with Klost.) 
2 Cp Kamphausen, ZA TIV 6 43 7. (86). 
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79f 15.14). Finally, David, who was intimately 
acquainted with the military tactics of the Philistines, 
achieved the liberation of his people. Whether Israel 
freed itself by its own unaided efforts, or whether the 
Philistines were simultaneously attacked by the Egyptians 
(see DAVID, § 7, end}, cannot be decided. The fact 
remains that David avenged the death of Saul and his 
sons, completed his work of delivering Israel from the 
Philistines, and even perceptibly curtailed their territory 
at the foot of the hill-country. The monarchy, to which 
men had clung even at the worst of their disgrace and 
humiliation, had stood the test, and could lay claim to 
the divine sanction of success. The goal set by Moses 
in constituting the religion had been reached: the tribes 
found themselves now in sure possession of the land of 
Canaan. 

This had, however, involved a struggle of about two 
hundred years, in the course of which much that was 
18. The new old perished, _and much that was new 

Israel came into existence. There were now 
j many who had little or no connection 
with the old state of things, whether from oneness of 
blood or from common memories. The old and the 
new clans and tribes, especially Judah and its allies—and 
perhaps we should here once more include the Bilhah and 
the Zilpah tribes (cp above, §§ 5, 7)—were united under 
the royal sceptre into a new whole—the people of Israel. 
Its roots were in part quite distinct ; but the young stems, 
in as far as they maintained themselves, gradually grew 
in Canaan into one tree. ‘The process had begun im- 
mediately on the abandonment of the nomadic life, and 
reached its completion under the first kings. Practically, 
indeed, it attained its goal when David reconstituted 
the tribe of Judah and closely united it with Israel, with 
Jerusalem for the national centre (see DAVID, § ro). 
And when, finally, the latest-won of all the cities of 
Israel became not only the royal residence but also the 
seat of the most venerable of Israel's sacred objects, the 
ARK (g.v., § 6) (25.6), the history of the genesis of 
Israel as a nation was at an end; and now we may 
say that we have gained the presuppositions on which 
the further history of the nation rests. 

The chronology of David’s reign is uncertain. Let 
us, therefore, though this has been done elsewhere 
{DAvip) classify and summarise, from 
our present point of view, the events 
of David’s reign. His wars were not, 
generally, wars of conquest ; their aim was the defence 
of the boundaries of the kingdom, especially east of the 
Jordan.' Before David, Saul had had the same object. 
That the Moabites should have been treated with such 
cruelty (2 S. 82; contrast r S. 223 f.) is surprising, but 
may with some plausibility be explained (see DAVID, 
§ 8a). The occasion of the Ammonite war is expressly 
told us (2 S. 101-5) and owing to the connection of 
David’s misdemeanour with Bathsheba with an episode 
in this war, the campaigns against Ammon are described 
with some fulness. The war was closed with the con- 
quest of Rabbath-ammon and the punishment of the 
people (see AMMON ; DAVID, § 84). Aramzean tribes 
took part in the earlier battles, but without any benefit 
to their Ammonite allies. These were ZOBAH, BETH- 
REHOB, Isu-TOB, and MAACHAIZ i. ; neighbours of the 
Ammonites to the north, and of Israel to the east 
(cp DaAvip, § 84). In connection with this we hear 
of a victory over Hadadezer, king of Zobah, at Helam 
(2 S. 1015-194 83 f), which is probably not to be com- 
bined with the encounter described in the previous 
passage. This lends support to the statement in 2 S. 86 
that David levied tribute from the Aramæans, even 
though we must admit the further statement that the 
Aramzean kingdom of Damascus became a permanent 
dependency of Israel to be open to grave suspicion.2 And 


19. Boundary 
wars. 


1 On David's wars as a whole, cp Davin, §§ 6-8, where refer- 
ences to recent works are given. 
2 See Budde, Az. Sa. 250, and cp Davin, § 8 6, ARaM,§ 5% 
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it is probably a trustworthy tradition that through these 
struggles David’s warlike fame spread far and wide, and 
that king Toi (Tou, 1 Ch.18) of Hamath (Hamath- 
zobah, 2 Ch. 83; see HAMATH) at this time did homage 
to David through his son Joram (Hadoram, r Ch, 18). 
Lastly, on the southern frontier, there was a long and 
bitter struggle with the Edomites which ended in the 
reduction of Idumza to the condition of an Israelite 


' province (see DAVID, § 8c). 


As the land of Israel received no additions under the 
reign of Solomon, the limits of the kingdom after the 
wars of David may appropriately be 

pli a glanced at here. The area occupied 
* by Israel and Judah is indicated in 

2 S. 241-9; to the SE., on the Moabite side, the valley 
of the Arnon marks the frontier (Josh. 18916 Nu. 21 
13f.); to the E. the boundary is vague; northward it 
extends as far as to the head of the Jordan at Dan (cp 
r K.1520 2 K.1529); in the W. it is limited by the 
Phoenician territory; and southward it reached the 
latitude of Beersheba; the current expression is ‘from 
Dan to Beersheba.’ The kingdom of David 
and Solomon, however, certainly extended its authority 
and sphere of influence considerably beyond these 
limits. The subjugation of Edom opened up the way 
to the Red Sea at Elath. Moab was a tributary 
state (2S. 82), as was also Ammon (258.1727), unless 
from 2S. 1231 we are to infer complete subjection. The 
Aramzeans living towards the Yarmitk, already put under 
restraint by Saul, became tributary to David and were 
compelled to surrender many districts to Israel. The 
boundaries of the Israelite territory eastward of Jordan 
were always varying; in the NE. the people were 
really of mixed origin. On the one hand, it seems 
plain that in the early period of the monarchy there 
was a considerable immigration of clans belonging to 
the house of Joseph (Nu. 3241 f); on the other hand, 
we find an Aramzean of influence (see BARZILLAI, 1) 
settled at Mahanaim (25.1727; cp 1938 [37]). It is 
quite impossible at this point of the frontier to draw the 
line between Israelite territory, properly so called, and 
the sphere of Israelite influence beyond that territory. 
On the N. David's rule made itself felt to the border of 
the Canaanite kingdom of Hamath, on the Orontes ; 
this appears from the current expression ‘to (or from) 
the entering in of Hamath’ (Am. 614 1 K.865 2K. 
1425 Judg.33 Josh.135). The phrase is elastic, and 
has received various interpretations; but originally it 
probably meant the point where the plateau of Ijon 
begins to fall away northwards towards the open valley 
between Lebanon and Antilibanus. The territory 
thus defined, though not in itself large, formed a more im- 
portant kingdom than had been known in southern Syria 
for centuries, and such as might fitly be regarded as a 
splendid proof of the might of the God of Israel. {Note 
the enthusiasm which breathes in the oracles of Balaam. ) 
Let us now turn to David’s internal administration. 
Some idea of this may be gained from the two lists of 
his chief officers (2 S. 815-18 2023-26). 
Here special importance attaches to certain 
features. (1) The body-guard of600 trained 
warriors (see DAviD, § 112), from which we must clearly 
distinguish the national levy which was placed under the 
command of Joab, (2) That priests should be included 
among the king’s officers was a necessity, as David from 
the first had established a royal sanctuary, manifestly with 
a view to heightening the prestige of his rule. The 
relations between the monarchy and worship went on 
steadily extending in process of time until at last, under 
Josiah, they were decisive for the history of Judah (see 
below, § 38). (3) It fell to the king to administer the 
sacred law of Israel (2 S. 815 152-6). This was plainly 
his holiest duty, apart from that of leadership in war ; 
in its discharge he was the immediate servant of God. 
For this function also, as a layman, he required the 
continual support of priests learned in the law. Unfor- 
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tunately, we know very little about the range of the 
king's judicial activities ; apart from the legal protection 
of the weak and needy (2 K. 626% 837), he seems, 
in his judicial capacity, to have occupied himself chiefly 
in the mitigation and restriction of certain rigours of the 
common law (2 S. 141-11; ep1 K. 2031). Cp GOVERN- 
MENT, § 18 f 

For David the greatest difficulty unquestionably lay 
in resolving the discord between Israel and Judah. He 
was greatly helped, no doubt, by his 


sa? 
esa judicious choice of a capital,! and by 
De or the fact that Saul had now no surviving 


descendant capable of holding the reins 
of government. David also in his later years was 
careful to show due consideration for Israel, just as at 
an earlier time he had been at pains to figure not as 
the enemy but as the heir of Saul. From the account of 
the rebellion of his son ABSALOM (2 S. 15-19) it is 
evident that the most important accomplices belonged 
to Judah, not to Israel (cp, e.g., 25. 1911-15 [12-16]) ; and 
from this, as well as from 1 K. lọ (end), it seems a 
legitimate inference that the interests of his own tribe 
were subordinated by David to those of Israel. For 
obvious reasons, the tension of feeling was greatest in 
Benjamin, the tribe of Saul, as the narratives of SHIMEI 
(2 5.165-12) and of the revolt of SHEBA (258. 20) 
sufficiently show. The accounts of the successive 
rebellions dimly reflect the vicissitudes of the popular 
temper, and if David contrived to maintain himself upon 
the throne we may be sure that it was not merely on the 
ground of legal right, but mainly by the force of his 
strong personality. -Marvellous indeed is the incon- 
sistent variety of this great man’s character. The 
reader must have vividly realised for himself the simple 
and half-savage manners of the period in order even 
to conceive how this man, whose kingly hand was 
deeply stained by bloody acts of injustice (not to speak 
of less grave errors), could have been of a deeply 
religious nature, and a pious Israelite. Yet even the 
oldest narratives furnish us with many instructive proofs 
that this really was the case (2 S. 9-20). How succeeding 
generations idealised him need not be retold here. The 
idealisation was by no means entirely unjustified. 

The question of the succession was decided by David 
himself amid peculiar circumstances which have been 
described elsewhere (see ADONIJAH). 
There were two parties at court—that of 
Adonijah and that of Solomon. The latter obtained 
the sanction of the aged king by reminding him of a 
promise which he had given to Solomon's mother 
Bathsheba (1 K. 11317); the result was that Solomon 
was anointed king, by David's order, amid the rejoic- 
ings of the people. No blood was shed at the time, 
but after David's death several lives had to be sacri- 
ficed in order to extinguish for ever all hostile personal 
interests.2 ‘The vacancies caused by the death of 
Joab and the deposition of Abiathar were filled up 
by the appointment of BENAIAH (1) and ZADOK 
(1 K. 235). 

The few, though doubtless important, facts respecting 
Solomon which no critic can gainsay will be collected 
elsewhere (see SOLOMON). We shall here use them 
with the special object of illustrating the claim now 
made for Israel (unified into a new people by David) 
to a share in the civilisation of the neighbouring Asiatic 
nations. The internal changes which this involved 
were no doubt necessary, but were, for religious reasons, 
encompassed with difficulty. 

Close relations were maintained by the new king with 
Egypt and Tyre. Indeed, as far as the former country 


23. Solomon. 


1 See Davin, § 10, and cp Sta. GV1.1270.; JUDAH, § 5. 

2 The harshness of Solomon's treatment of Joah was felt by 
the narrator of 1 K.1/ himself. In 1 K.25 31_/% we have his 
way of accounting for it. Better that Joab should himself 
expiate his deeds of blood than that David’s posterity should 
suffer for the neglect of blood-vengeance. See, however, 
Davin, § 11, col. 1033. 
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was concerned, these relations were to some extent 
forced upon Solomon. The pharaoh him- 
self t appeared in Palestine, and captured 
the city of GEZER, which lay not far from 
the commercially important road from Egypt to the 
Euphrates. He married his daughter to Solomon, and 
gave her as a dowry the city which he had conquered 
(1 K. 916). The OT is silent as to the obligations 
towards Egypt assumed by Solomon—for such there 
must have been. They would probably include the 
protection of the trade route, and the contribution of 
Israelitish troops to the pharaoh’s army (Dt. 17 16),— 
in a word, the recognition of Egyptian supremacy. 

With Hiram I. king of Tyre, who at that time 
maintained a certain overlordship over all Phoenician 
cities (cp Meyer, GA 1, § 283 7), Solomon had a perma- 
nent treaty. Whilst the former supplied materials and 
skilled workmen for Solomon's buildings, the latter 
repaid him with the produce of his land and the cession 
to him of the district of CABUL (g.v.) (1 K. 510 [24] Z 
910-14). Moreover, the two rulers undertook in partner- 
ship certain commercial enterprises (1 K. 1022). To- 
wards the NE. of Israel, on the other hand, the earlier 
struggles with Aram were renewed, for Rezon b. Eliada 
of Aram-Zobah founded at Damascus a new kingdom 
which involved Israel in severe contests. In the SE., 
the province of Edom revolted under the leadership of 
a scion of its royal house who fled to Egypt, though 
he seems to have had no lasting success. 

Within Israel Solomon destroyed the last sporadic 
traces of Canaanite independence (1 K. 9207), The 

commissariat of the court and the army 
oo, Internal was provided for by dividing the land 
afaire. into twelve departments (1 K. 47-1927 f. ; 
see SOLOMON). He imported war-chariots and horses 
from Egypt, and stationed them in selected cities.? He 
built fortresses which mark out clearly the limits of 
his territory and the routes that he wished to protect. 
His realm skirted the Mediterranean from Carmel to 
Dor (cp Dor, § 2) (1 K. 411). Like other great kings, 
he was a builder on a large scale; but he could only 
carry out his projects (which included palace and temple 
in combination, Millo, the walls of Jerusalem, frontier 
fortifications, and garrison fortresses) by imposing ruth- 
less corvée on his people. ‘The insurrection of JERO- 
BOAM (g.7., 1) was due to the popular indignation at 
this forced labour. It failed; but its energetic leader 
found refuge, like other political offenders, at the court 
of Sheshonk, in Egypt (see SutsHak). 

‘There were three traditional elements in Solomon's 
greatness, each of which continued quite late to be 
proverbial—wisdom, power, and wealth (1 K.35-r4). 
Of these the last can most readily be accounted for ; it 
arose out of Solomon’s share in the commerce of 
Western Asia. To begin with, he dominated (probably 
in concert with Egypt) a portion of the maritime route 
which was the means of communication between Egypt 
and Babylonia (Assyria), together with its lateral 
branches (Megiddo ; cp TRADE). He had in his power 
the trade which centred in ELATH (¢.v.), and even 
sent ships of his own by the Red Sea to OPHIR 
(Southern Arabia ?). Finally, he appears (1 K. 1022) to 
have joined Hiram in sending ships across the Mediter- 
ranean to Tarshish (Spain). How much ground there 
may be for the other elements in the legendary picture 
of him (see, e.g., 1 K. 315-28 101-13) we are hardly ina 
position to say. Even if we allow for exaggeration, how- 
ever, it is certain that the splendour of his reign was 
never matched in the history of Israel. He was not in- 
deed such a king as the prophetic writers describe by 
the name of ‘Shepherd’ (e.g., Jer. 234 Ezek. 3423). His 
ideal was that of the ordinary Oriental monarch. He 


24. Foreign 
relations. 


1 Was it perhaps Pisebha’ennu? See Meyer, GA 331. It 
was, at any rate, one of the last kings of the erst (Tanitic) 
dynasty. 

2 [See BETH-MARCABOTH, MARCABOTH.] 
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loved display, and his subjects had to defray the cost. 
Hence the many overseers of taxes and works who 
appear among his officers. Under David we hear 
nothing of them, nor can the difference be accidental. 

Nevertheless, we must not unduly depreciate what 
Solomon contributed towards the accomplishment of the 
task allotted to Israel. As long as this people stood 
outside the civilised world, it was impossible that its lofty 
faculty should bear fruit in the history of mankind. It 
was much that Solomon by the material greatness of his 
reign gave that compactness to the body politic which 
Israel needed as a condition of progress. As for re- 
ligion, by building the temple at Jerusalem, which 
was at first nothing but the court sanctuary, Solomon 
closely associated together monarchy and cultus, while 
at the same time he provided a sacred place that became 
for a distant future the most precious token of the 
divine presence and help. 

Israel's transition to civilisation is an event of 
great importance, the effects of which may here be 

briefly elucidated. In different spheres 
rie a there arose the same question : What can 
* Israel adopt from the heathen civilisation 
of Canaan without impairing or losing its faith in God? 
There were not lacking indeed, now and in the centuries 
that followed, some who clung to the simple piety of 
the wilderness (shepherds, Rechabites, Nazirites) ; but 
theirs was a lost cause; the mass of the people decided 
for civilisation. Along with the agriculture of the 
Canaanites, Israel adopted the cultus of the land of 
Canaan (holy places, feasts, sacrificial customs), and 
transferred it to Yahwé. No doubt there were priests 
who did the best they could to correct this cultus in 
accordance with later religious views (Ex. 34147 
2314-19); but the superstitious multitude certainly 
imbibed the fancy that the fruitfulness of the soil 
depended on the continuance of the old religious 
ceremonies. Here lay the root of that hard struggle 
between Yahwè and the ‘Baalim’ which even the 
prophets were unable to end. 

There were two other influences which Israelitish 
religion had to contend with. First, political friend- 
ship and commercial intercourse with neighbouring 
states involved, according to the ideas of the time, 
some recognition of the divinities of those states 
and of their cultus; these became guests of Israel 
(cp 1 K.117f.) This did not accord, however, with the 
strict conception of the old ordinance of monolatry 
(Ex. 3414). Next, Israelitish law had to undergo a 
complete transformation before it could meet the require- 
ments of a country of agriculturists. With a view to 
this, Israel had again to go to the school of its heathen 
neighbours, whe alone had the knowledge and experi- 
ence required for such a reform. ‘Criminal law’ was 
perhaps less affected by these changes ; but ‘ civil law’ 
had to be largely modified, in order to suit entirely new 
conditions. ‘That this process gradually went forward 
in an Israelitish sense is vouched for by the collection 
of laws in Ex. 21-23, and also by the fact that the 
prophets of the eighth century fought for the law of Yahwé 
then in force in Canaan as old and well known. Israel's 
peaceful labours and increasing security in Canaan pro- 
duced the impression that the ‘wars of Yahwé’ had 
achieved their object. Hence more and more Yahwé 
lost his significance as a god of war, and the sacred ark 
became a symbol of divinity in general (see ARK). 

The engrafting of Canaanitish civilisation on the 
Israelitish stock produced its fairest fruit in a store 

27. Th of legends, large fragments of which are still 

. 8 K A f l 

Patriarch ©Xt2"t (cp GENESIS, § 5). It was formerly 
legends. supposed that we had here a strictly Israelite 
heirloom. But how improbable it is that 

Israel should have brought with it from the desert legends 
which presuppose civilised conditions! Add to this that 
Assyrio-Babylonian literature has revealed to us similar 
Stories of such high antiquity that there can be no doubt 
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of the dependence of the biblical narratives (J in Gen. 1- 
II) on them.! It is natural to suppose that Israel re- 
ceived these legends from the lips of the Canaanites, 
transforming them by infusing into them its own religious 
ideas. Presumably this was how the stories of the 
patriarchs arose. (See ABRAHAM, ISAAC, JACOB.) Itis 
obvious that Abraham is closely connected with the 
primitive sanctuary at Hebron, whilst Isaac belongs to 
Beersheba, and Jacob to Bethel. The Canaanitish 
meaning of these names [the original form of which is 
obscure] must be very uncertain. It is clear, however, 
that when Jacob received the additional name of 
Israel, it was because this patriarch was the first to 
be fully adopted by Israel proper, as a sign of which he 
is represented as father of the twelve Israelitish tribes. 
It is clear, too, that in constituting these legendary 
figures its own ancestors, Israel attached to them all 
that was significant for its own individuality and history 
—origin, wanderings, fusions and partings, religion and 
cultus. To them was ascribed the divine favour and 
the human virtues in which Israel prided itself. The 
variety in their treatment, and the specific individuality 
that was developed for each, may perhaps be accounted 
for by variety of origin. Abraham became a type or 
ideal of Israelitish piety ; Jacob more a picture of the 
actual Israelite of history. These transformations 
may have been accomplished between the tenth and the 
eighth centuries B.C. They teach us not only with what 
delight and ease Israel accommodated itself to its new 
relations, but also how strong and yet assimilative a 
faculty was at the service of the religious convictions of 
its leaders. That these were to be sought, in the first 
instance, among the priests and prophets cannot be 
doubted. 

With the death of Solomon, the unity of the monarchy 
and of the nation was at an end. Popular sentiment 

28. The in Israel was against Rehoboam ; Israel 
Disruption did not even come to Shechem at his 
* request, but he at Israel's; Israel, not 
he, laid down the condition; the suppression of the 
revolt under Jeroboam had left behind it angry feelings 
towards the house of David. The old men, in their 
mild wisdom, hoped the best from a policy of com- 
pliance. Rehoboain, however, sided with the younger 
men, who recommended him to try intimidation. This 
was the signal for the open rupture. The excitement 
was great. Adoniram, the overseer of the public 
works, was stoned; Rehoboam himself had to seek 
safety in precipitate flight. That Jeroboam, the former 
opponent of Solomon, was proclaimed king over the 
northern tribes, including Benjamin, shows clearly the 
connection of the movement with earlier events (cp` 
JEROBOAM, 1). 

The division of the nation into two kingdoms was 
regarded differently by the two parties. The Judsean 
view of it comes out in Is. 717 1 K. 1219 (cp NZD, v. 15); 
the Israelite in Dt. 337, and in the Ahijah-story (1 K. 
1l29:). Although the latter owes its present form 
to Judæan editorial work, it yields the very interesting 
fact that an Israelitish prophet took occasion from 
Solomon’s policy to condemn in the name of Yahwè any 
longer domination of Israel by the royal family of Judah : 
he regarded, that is, Solomon’s proceedings as a viola- 
tion of divine ordinances. But if the kingship of 
Jeroboam was demanded by Yahwè through his prophets, 
it was legitimate in the best sense of the word, and not 
at all a revolt against Yahwé. At the same time Israel 
reasserted its old right to provide for its own government, 
which did not, however, exclude a willingness to recognise 
the Davidic rule in Judah (1 K. 1216)—a remarkable fact 
which shows how quickly and how deeply this new tribe of 
David's creation had struck root. Not even the well- 
earned popularity of David, however, had been able to fill 
up the gulf between Israel and Judah. By his magnetic 


1 [Cp CainiTEs, CREATION, DELUGE.] 
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personality he had drawn and held together the two 
parts for a time; but there had been no real blending. 
Whilst Israel, with or without Judah, felt itself to be 
complete both in religion and in politics, for Judah the 
separation meant a serious loss. Hence the longing 
for reunion continued to live in Judah; the weaker 
part forgot not the time of its splendour, and after- 
wards included the revival of it among its hopes. 

It is possible that Jeroboam I. treated the ancient 
rights of the tribes and clans with more consideration 
than Solomon ; but evidence is wanting. In matters of 
cultus he trod in the footsteps of David and Solomon. 
According to r K. 1225 7, he turned Bethel (and Dan ?)? 
into a royal sanctuary (Am. 713), erected two golden 
oxen (see CALF, GOLDEN) in honour of Yahwé, 
appointed priests as royal officials in connection with 
them, and held at Bethel, as Solomon had held at 
Jerusalem (1 K. 865), a great harvest thanksgiving 
festival for Isracl. The capital of the new kingdom was 
Shechem. 

The disagreement between the two kingdoms made 
war inevitable. Rehoboam regarded the Israelites as 
rebels ; hence actual hostilities may have been opened 
by him, as the late addition in 1 K. 1221-24 assumes. 
The short statements, 1 K. 1430 156 /. 16, however, are 
certainly to be understood of a state of war, not of a 
series of important battles; and matters remained in 
this condition under Rehoboam's immediate successors, 
Abijam and Asa, down to Jehoshaphat (some sixty 
years). At the same time Rehoboam seems to have 
sought to render still more complete the readiness for war 
that he owed to Solomon (2 Ch. II 5-12), and so to secure 
the existence of the weaker kingdom of Judah. If, 
however, its position was not seriously endangered by 
Israel during his time, this was probably in consequence 
of Egypt’s reasserting itself once more as overlord in 
Southern Syria. Shishak had, according to r K. 1425 f., 
laid Judah under contribution ; according to his own 
monument, preserved at Karnak, he had traversed the 
whole of Palestine, pillaging and plundering (see 
SHISHAK). This marauding expedition, however, had 
no permanent result : lasting and effective protection for 
Judah could be found only in some greater power in Syria 
itself. Hence the kings (even Rehoboam?) attached 
importance to inducing the Aramzan kingdom of 
Damascus to take up an attitude friendly to them and 
hostile to Israel. Physical conditions favoured this 
endeavour, as the Aramzeans—lIsrael’s enemies from of 
old—were cut off from the maritime district by the 
intervening Israelitish territory. Besides, the Judæan 
king, Asa, appealed (1 K. 1519) toa treaty already formed 
between his father Abijah and abrimmon (Tab- 
Ramman) of Damascus. These attacks from the E. 
fully occupied the northern kingdom, and seemed to 
guarantee a quiet life for Judah. But appearances were 
delusive: the clever calculations of the politicians of 
Judah proved incorrect. For the fierce and prolonged 
Syrian wars not only most painfully weakened the 
northern kingdom, but also drew Judah into the current 
of Israelitish politics. And so it happened that the 
disruption of the kingdom is closely connected with the 
decline of the power of Israel as a whole in Palestine. 
The course of events in detail was briefly as follows. 

That Israel kept a good watch over its eastern frontier 
we see from the measures taken by Baasha, who had 
slain Nadab the son of Jeroboam I. dur- 


ki ing the siege of the Philistine town of 
w i Gibbethon, and was reigning over Israel 
yria. with TIRZAH [g.v.] as his capital. He 


prudently came to terms with the Aramæans (1 K. 1519), 

and then, taking up the war against Judah with energy, 

cut off its people from all communication with the north. 

In this extremity king Asa (g.v.) sent all the treasure 

that remained in the royal palace and temple to BEN- 

HADAD I. (g.v.), king of Damascus, with the petition 
1 Cp Klo. Sa. Kö., ad loc. 
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that he would ‘break his league with Baasha ’ (1K. 
1519). Benhadad thereupon overran the territory of 
Israel at the upper Jordan as far as the W. shore of the 
lake of Gennesaret (see CHINNEROTH), and compelled 
Baasha to break off the war with Judah, Asa was thus 
enabled to push forward his frontier a little farther N. 
(see ASA). Baasha on his side (we may suppose) prose- 
cuted the war with the Aramzeans (cp r K. 16s), and 
thus Judah enjoyed comparative peace (1 K. 15 16-23). 

The rise of the dynasty of Omri was important for 
Judah as well as for Israel. ‘The new king was a success- 
ful warrior, who, after a sharp struggle for the throne 
(ELAH, 2; ZIMRI, 3; TIBNI; 1 K. 168-22), was proclaimed 
king by the army before Gibbethon. The normal 
relation between Israel and Judah had hitherto been 
one of hostility. But we find that when Jehoshaphat, 
son of Asa king of Judah, went to Samaria to meet 
Omri’s son Ahab (1 K. 222 / 45), there was an alliance 
presupposed between the two kingdoms, an alliance, 
however, in which it was Israel's place to dictate and 
Judah's to yield. This dependence of Judah is shown 
by the military service rendered to Israel on several 
occasions during the Syrian wars (1 K.22 2K. 828 f.) 
and against Moab (2 K.34/); probably it did not 
extend further. Nor can it be decided whether the 
peace between the two kingdoms was brought about 
by war or by negotiation, or whether Omri already 
had views tending in the direction of reconciliation. 
We know but too little about this king, who had 
the wisdom to make Samaria his capital, and also 
brought Moab again under tribute, but was not, 
it seems, a conspicuously successful king (see OMRI). 
Ahab, at any rate, stands out in the meagre narratives of 
the Syrian wars as so strong a personality that one feels 
inclined to trace the reconciliation with Judah to his 
firm and skilful policy. ‘The losses and concessions of 
Omri (1 K. 2034) may well have made this step a neces- 
sity. The result was that in several successful campaigns 
Ahab drove the Aramzeans out of the territory of Israel 
and compelled them to restore the cities which they had 
previously conquered (1 K. 202-34). He established 
with Benhadad 11.1 (x K. 2034) a commercial compact, 
with equal mutual rights, between Damascus and Israel, 
and formed a friendly relation with Ethbaal (Ithuba‘al) 
of Tyre, whose daughter Jezebel he received in marriage 
(x IX.163:}. Meantime the contemporary king of 
Judah made an attempt to renew the Red Sea trade 
(see JEHOSHAPHAT, 1). Thus for a time internal peace 
enabled both kingdoms to revive the famous traditions 
of the days of Solomon. 

Then there rose out of the north, more and more 
audibly, the angry mutterings of a dreadful war storm, 
Shalmaneser II., king of Assyria (860- 
824), following in the footsteps of his 
father ASur-ndsir-pal, had reached in 
his victorious career the neighbourhood 
of the middle Orontes. At Karkar (854 B.C.) his course 
was indeed checked bya large army of the allied kingdoms 
of middle and southern Syria, the latter represented by 
Ahab its overlord ; but the attack was resumed in 849. 
and 845 (see AHAB). This was a summons to union 
for the southern kingdoms of Syria; in the presence of 
the incessantly advancing power from the north, the old 
distinctions between great and small must disappear. 
The enmity between Israel and Aram had rooted itself too 
deeply, however, to be dispelled forthwith by the recogni- 
tion of thetr common danger. Boundary disputes raked 
up the embers of hate and easily fanned them into flame, 
and in one of such the heroic Ahab, who had gone forth 
in company with Jehoshaphat of Judah to the reconquest 
of the city of Ramoth in Gilead, met his death (see 
AHAB, RAMOTH-GILEAD). Nevertheless, the friendly 
relation between Israel and Judah continued. It had 
been sealed by the marriage of Jehoshaphat’s son 


30. New com- 
plications ; 
Assyria. 


1 Or was it Benhadad I., as Winckler supposes? See BEN- 
HADAD, § 3. 
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Jehoram with Athaliah the daughter of Ahab. Yet 
Israel's star was obviously on the decline. In the reign 
of Ahaziah the son of Ahab, MESHA king of Moab threw 
off the yoke of Israel (cp the Mesha inscription), and the 
attempt made by Ahaziah's successor Joram, with the 
help of Jehoshaphat, to invade and subdue Moab 
from the south, failed (2 K.34-27). Not long after- 
wards Edom freed itself from Judah, and even the 
Canaanite city of Libnah, on the western frontier of 
Judah, asserted its independence (2 K. 820-22). On the 
E. frontier of Israel, however, the Syrians were unable to 
make any advance, as the attacks of Shalmaneser II. 
were renewed every three or four years.) When Hazael 
had succeeded Benhadad at Damascus (844-843 B.C.), 
Joram of Israel and Ahaziah of Judah encountered him 
at Ramoth in Gilead, the very place where Ahab had 
received his death-wound from the Syrians. Now, how- 
ever, Israel was in possession of the city, which was not 
the case in the time of Ahab. Israel's position had, 
therefore, improved in this direction. 

The subversion of the dynasty of Omri by Jehu ben- 
Nimshi gave a severe shock to the established order of 
31. Revolution things. The story of this bold warrior's 

i Se Jehu deeds of blood is told elsewhere (see 

* JEBU). ‘Come with me,’ he said to 
Jehonadab ben-Rechab (see JONADAB, 3), ‘and see my 
zeal for Yahwé’ (2 K.1016). This self-laudation was 
not entirely groundless. An oracle of Elisha suggested 
his revolt (see below), and the violent extirpation of 
Baal-worship is in the spirit of a traditional action of 
Elijah. In external affairs the headstrong usurper had 
to moderate his energy. Hazael of Damascus was 
defeated (842 ; cp CHRONOLOGY, § 28) and besieged by 
Shalmaneser II. ; and, though the siege failed, Jehu 
found it advisable to buy the favour of the Assyrian by 
payment of tribute (cp the ‘Black Obelisk’ of Shal- 
maneser, XB 1). In Judah too the sanguinary 
measures of Jehu gave the signal for violent disputes 
about the crown. On the death of Ahaziah, 
Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, had the descendants of 
David slain in Jerusalem, one alone escaping the hands 
of the assassins. Perhaps she hoped, as queen of 
Judah, to be able to take vengeance for her kindred on 
Jehu. We only hear, however, of the vengeance by 
which she was herself overtaken. After the lapse of six 
years the chief priest Jehoiada proclaimed Joash, the one 
Davidic prince who had escaped, king, and ordered 
Athaliah to be slain in the royal palace. Thus the 
kingdom of Judah was, after a brief interruption, 
recovered for the family of David. These bloody 
revolutions, however, weakened the powers of resistance 
of both kingdoms, and loosened the restraints of 
religion and morality; and when Hazael of Damascus 
ceased to be disturbed by Shalmaneser (2.¢., in 839) 
Israel and Judah had to feel the full weight of his 
arm. Hazael conquered the east of the Jordan (2 K. 
1032 £2), and traversed the west as far as Gath; indeed 
he was restrained from an attack on Jerusalem only by 
great presents (2 K. 1217 [18] 7). This obsequiousness 
on the part of Joash was regarded, perhaps, as cowardly 
and premature, and he paid the penalty with his life 
(2 K. 1220 [21] f ; cp Joasn). 

Amaziah, the son of Joash, was indeed admitted to the 
throne ; but his courage and daring, although they prob- 
ably gained Judah some advantage over Edom, brought, 
later, the greatest humiliation on his country. A wanton 
challenge, sent to Joash king of Israel, was expiated by 
the captivity of the king and the occupation of Jerusalem 
by the foe. No wonder that Amaziah fell a prey to the 
same fate as his father (2 K. 1419; cp AMAZIAH, 1). 


1 The narrative 2 K. 624-7 20, according to Kuenen, relates to 
the time of Jehoahaz, son of Jehu ; according to Winckler, how- 
ever, to that of Ahab, before 854 B.C. See JEHORAM, AHAB, 

2 [These verses are evidently ont of their original connection. 
Instead of ‘to cut Israel short’ (msp)); read ‘to be wroth with 
Israel’ (sph), with Targ. and Hitz.] 
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It is, however, surprising that the crown did not now 
become the prize of ambitious politicians or daring 
soldiers, as was the case in Israel. ‘That the people of 
Judah did not renounce the Davidic family throws a 
fresh light on the popularity ofits founder. Amaziah’sson, 
Azariah or Uzziah (see UZZIAH, 1), was raised to the 
throne ; and through him a last period of quiet and of 
conscious strength was opened for Judah, as it had 
already opened for Israel. It is true, Azariah was 
probably in some degree dependent on Israel. Still, 
we may infer from Is.2 that his was a prosperous 
reign, and we know from 2 K. 1422 that he extended 
the influence of Judah once more to Elath on the 
Red Sea. Of the Israelitish kings Joash and Jeroboam 
II., we learn that they obtained fresh successes against 
the Aramzeans when the Assyrian kings Ramman- 
nirari III. and ASur-dan III. fought against Damascus 
in 806 (or 803) and 773.1 Jeroboam II. is even 
eulogised as the ‘deliverer’ of his people; he is 
regarded as having restored in its fullest extent the 
earlier dominion of Israel (2 K. 1322-25 1423 7-; cp 
Am. 613). 
These years of peace and renewed vigour revived the 
pride and courage of the northern Israelites. But they 
5 were due, after all, to the weakness and 
a eer inertness into which the Assyrian kings 
* had lapsed (772-746), and when in 745 
Tiglath-pileser III. (on the question of his original name 
see PUL) mounted the throne, the Syrian states could 
see that a last life-and-death struggle had begun. The 
internal disorganisation was heightened by dissensions 
within the parties which recommended, now adhesion to 
Assyria or to Egypt, now self-defence in alliance with 
the states of Syria, as the one means of escape from 
the danger of annihilation. Thus Menahem, who had 
marched ‘from Tirzah’ (but sce TAPPUAH) against the 
regicide Shallum, and dealt with him as he had dealt 
with Zechariah (2 K. 158-15), placing the crown on his 
own head, sought in 738 (on the date see CHRONO- 
LOGY, § 33) to prop himself on Assyria by paying tribute 
to Tiglath-pileser (2 K.1519 f). On this occasion, we 
are told, the king of Assyria ‘came into the land’ of 
Israel for the first time. Menahem’s son Pekahiah was 
made away with, however, by the Israelitish-Aramaean 
party, and Pekah son of Remaliah put in his place (see, 
however, PEKAHIAH). We learn the aims of this party 
from the war begun by its leaders, Rezon of Damascus 
and Pekah of Israel, against Ahaz of Judah. They wished 
to turn the ruling dynasty out of Jerusalem, and place the 
son of Tabél (probably = Rezon ; Wi. AT Untersuch. 
74 f.) on the throne of David, because Ahaz of Judah had 
shown himself averse to their plan of holding together in 
alliance against Assyria (Is. 7). Ahaz flung the warning 
of the prophet Isaiah to the winds (cp AHAz, § 2/.), 
and, like a clever politician, asked Tiglath-pileser ITI. 
to help him against his too powerful enemies, who 
were now joined in the S. by the Edomites (2 K. 165 Æ). 
Tiglath-pileser added the northern and eastern frontiers 
of Israel to his kingdom, sent the principal inhabitants 
into exile in Assyria (2 K. 1529), marched into the S. 
of Palestine, appointed Hoshea, one of the Assyrian 
party, king of Israel (2 K.1530), and put an end to 
the kingdom of Damascus (734-732). Hoshea sub- 
missively paid tribute for some years till he was 
seduced from his allegiance by the promises of ‘So, 
king of Egypt.’ Hitherto this king has been taken 
to be pharaoh Sabako, or some Egyptian petty-king. 
But Winckler (J/zsrz, etc., AVG, ’98, i.) finds in him 
an officer of the N. Arabian land of Musr, which was 
unwilling to let itself be driven by the Assyrians from 
the trade-routes of S. Syria. Shalmaneser IV. (727- 
722) besieged Hoshea in Samaria for three years. 
It fell to his successor Sargon, however (722-705), to 
reduce the city (722). The upper classes (to the number 
of 27,290) were deported to Mesopotamia and Media, 


1 [Cp Assvrta, § 32; Damascus, § 9.] 
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whilst foreigners from the banks of the Euphrates were 
settled on the vacant lands. By this policy the Assyrian 
kings sought not only to break the power of a subjugated 
nation, but also to secure the subjection of its country 
by filling it with people who could only preserve them- 
selves by close adherence to Assyria. 

Such was the end of the N. Israelitish kingdom. It 
shared the fate of the other states of northern and mid 

Syria. It fell a prey to the Assyrian 
ae policy of conquest, after the wars with 
prophetic wid the Aramzeans had drained a large 
popular views measure of its strength. This must be 
* our verdict as long as we take into 
account only the action and reaction of ordinary forces. 
In Israel, however, there were not lacking men who 
saw in the fate of Israel a divine judgment. Of such, 
we know the prophets Amos and Hosea. They and 
their successors have so much importance in the 
history of Israel that we cannot be content with a mere 
mention of their names ; but, in order to do them justice, 
it is necessary to reserve a fuller treatment of their posi- 
tion and activity for another place (see PROPHETS). 

The chief point to notice respecting the prophets of 
the eighth and seventh centuries is this—that with one 
accord they took a view of the situation of Israel which 
was repugnant in the highest degree to the mass of the 
people. That no less a punishment than annihilation 
was impending over Israel (Am 51 f. 91-4 Is. 51-7) was 
a statement that could not be reconciled with the 
popular view of the nature of Yahwe. That men could 
be found to come forward with such a message is a 
phenomenon which is especially strange in Judah, 
because the expeditions of the Assyrians against southern 
Syria, subsequently to 734, were not dangerous to that 
kingdom. It is trne, Assyria had, since 722, become 
the next neighbour of Judah, which had to send its 
yearly tribute to Nineveh ; but, for all that, Ahaz could 
boast that he had secured his land, his capital, and his 
throne, whilst his opponents, first Damascus, and then 
Israel, had been extinguished by Assyria. Facts spoke 
for Ahaz, not for Isaiah the prophet (Is.7 f); and 
the multitude, as the fashion then was, interpreted this 
as showing that Judah had received a guarantee of the 
divine goodwill towards it, and a recognition of its 
superior piety. The proud and powerful Israel had 
fallen; the despised Judah had been delivered. For 
the present and for the future Judah had become heir 
to Israel for good as well as for evil. As people went 
up to Jerusalem from Shechem, from Shiloh, and from 
Samaria to sacrifice to Yahwe (Jer. 41 5), many—-such as 
found it possible to do so—would remove their home 
from Israel into Judah on the conquest of Samaria (722); 
for the hopes of the whole nation naturally rested in 
the remnant that had been found worthy of obtaining 
deliverance. All this raised the self-respect of the men 
of Judah and enhanced the importance of Jerusalem. 
34. Inter- But at the same time, just as before in 

national the case of Israel (see above, § 32), there 
politics arose political parties, which by their 

* struggles used up what strength remained 

to the diminished people. As Hezekiah ben Ahaz (from 
720 B.C. onwards, sec CHRONOLOGY, § 36) was no 
friend of Assyria, we can understand that Judah did 
not throw away opportunities of manifesting its aspira- 
tions after independence. About the time of the revolt 
of Hamath, Merodach-baladan made himself master of 
Babylon and sought (circa 720 B.C.) to incite Hezekiah 
to a common contest with Sargon (cp Wi. AT Unter- 
such. 135 f) To what extent Hezekiah entered into 
these negotiations we are not told; but very soon 
Sargon re-established his dominion over Syria, and 
therefore over Judah, after defeating at Raphia the 
Egyptians (or, according to Winckler [see above, § 32] 
the army of the N. Arabian Musr; 720 B.c.). The 
year 713 found Hezekiah negotiating again with Ashdod 
and Egypt (again, according to Winckler, the N. 
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Arabian Musr), but the conquest of Ashdod in 711 
(Is. 20, see ASHDOD) put a speedy end to the warlike 
programmes. Hezekiah no longer held aloof from the 
mighty movement that shook the whole Assyrian empire 
on the death of Sargon in 705. Indeed, partly with 
his own consent, partly against his will, he was re- 
garded as the head of the allied forces of southern 
Syria, which looked on this occasion of revolt with all 
the more confidence in a successful issue, because 
Babylon had risen once more in the East, and Egypt 
(or rather Musr-Melubha in N. Arabia) too was taking 
an active interest in the concert of nations. In 7o1 
Sennacherib, Sargon’s successor (704-682), having first 
of all reduced to allegiance the eastern part of his 
kingdom, set out for Syria. There his first step was to 
compel to submission by the battle of Eltekeh (cp Josh. 
1943 7: ?), and lay under tribute, the S. Syrian states 
—among them Hezekiah, whose mercenaries refused 
obedience (Del. Ass. HIVB 171 ; 2 K. 1814-16). Later, 
he sent a division of his army from Lachish against 
Jerusalem, and demanded the surrender of the city, so 
as to secure his rear. Isaiah exhorted the resourceless 
Hezekiah to hold fast, and predicted the preservation of 
Jerusalem ; and in point of fact, perhaps on learning 
of disturbances in Babylon, Sennacherib withdrew (2 K. 
1817-199a 36 f.). As it is improbable that Tirhakah, 
who apparently did not complete the overthrow of 
Egypt until 691, took part in the events of 701, the 
conjecture has been advanced that on a later expedition 
to the SW. of his kingdom, undertaken against Egypt, 
Sennacherib once more threatened Jerusalem in vain, 
being compelled to retreat by a severe misfortune, as is 
intimated in 2 K. 1994-35 and Herod. 2141.1 

The preservation of Jerusalem from the Assyrians 
made not the slightest change in Judah's political posi- 


tion. On the other hand, it was a 

33; Effect on success of the greatest moment for the 
religious ideas: E Vann doff hi 

Tsaiah. cause of Yahwe, and of far-reaching 


importance for the establishment in 
Judah of the religious ideas of the prophets. For, whilst 
the prophetic movement came to an end in Israel with 
the dissolution of the state, in Judah it had time to 
gather strength and prove itself in overcoming internal 
opposition. Thus there was formed by degrees that 
‘remnant,’ the seed of the future, which could be 
entrusted with the intelligent guardianship of Israel's 
historical inheritance. Isaiah was the originator of 
this movement in Judah. With enthusiasm and with 
finished eloquence, he spoke of Yahwè as the sovereign 
of the world, and of the power of faith or trust in him, 
also of the vanity of the worship of images (cp HOSEA, 
§ 7) and the transitory nature of all worldly might, 
of the imperishable character of Yahwe’s work in 
Israel (=Judah, Jerusalem), and the perfection of the 
future kingdom of David. Nor were those who 
adopted his ideas few or lacking in influence. The 
measures, too, of Hezekiah, that aimed at a purification 
of the cultus (2 K. 184) owed their inception to the effect 
produced by Isaiah's labours ; though the preference for 
Jerusalem as the only place of worship is certainly more 
in accord with the popular interpretation of the experi- 
ences of the last generation and the interests of the royal 
priesthood. On this question cp HEZEKIAH. 

The broad stream of popular life inclined for the 
present to the other or heathen side, if we may so call 
it. In its sense of weakness the people 
looked for divine help, and did not omit 
to propitiate Yahwe, as popular concep- 
tions of him required, with costly sacrifices (Mic. 66-8). 
Political parties demanded close alliance with Assyria 
(or Egypt), while the prophetic party taught that Assyria 
or Egypt was to be regarded merely as an instrument 
in the hand of Yahwé. Manasseh b. Hezekiah, who 
came to the throne about the same time as Esarhaddon 


1 Cp Stade, ZATI 6173. U86]; Wi. AT Untersuch. 
26 F. ; Che. /utr. Is. 212 7.; also Tiele, BAG 3147 
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(681-668) and reigned till 642, joined unreservedly the 
ranks of the partisans of Assyria, and was able to carry 
out to the full the policy begun by his grandfather Ahaz. 
Perhaps Esarhaddon’s expeditions against Egypt in 674 
and 672 led him to show marked favour to everything 
foreign. In honour of Assyria, he made arrangements 
in his temple for the Assyrian star worship (2 K. 215 
2312). The approval of his people he hoped to secure 
by once more permitting and patronising the traditional 
forms of Canaanitish-Israelitish cultus, the so-called 
worship of the high places that Hezekiah had restricted. 
Even the Canaanitish cult of Moloch {= Melek, King}, 
child sacrifice, was transferred to Israels god Yahwé 
(Jer. 73: 195 Ez. 2026 f 30 f.; cp Dt. 1229-31), and 
the king himself, like Ahaz before him, set his people 
the example of this self-sacrificing worship, which was 
supposed to be well-pleasing to God (2 K.216 163). 
It only indicates the terrible anxiety that oppressed 
the minds of the people that men did not refuse to 
offer even their own children in sacrifice to the gods. 
Manasseh further constituted the temple of Yahwé a 
sanctuary for the most diverse cults, so as to accommodate 
with his altars and images the manifold relations of the 
international trade into which Judah was now led as a 
dependency of the Assyrian empire. Never had the 
attempts of the kings of Israel to initiate the people 
into the civilisation of W. Asia succeeded as they did 
under Manasseh (2 K.219)—for a considerable time. 
In religion, however, the faith and simple piety of the 
people were in the greatest danger. Still, their repre- 
sentatives knew the meaning of the struggle, and 
showed themselves ready not only to contend but also 
to suffer for their cause. Neither compulsory measures 
nor the prospect of external advantages made them 
waver, Manasseh, however, persevered in his policy 
throughout his whole reign. If the Chronicler relates 
the contrary (2Ch. 3311-17), he is only reproducing 
the legend that grew up, under the influence of later 
theories of divine retribution, out of an incident which 
was probably simply this, that Manasseh favoured the 
revolt of Sama$-Sum-ukin against his brother ASur-bani- 
pal, and then obtained pardon of the latter at Babylon. 
Amon ben Manasseh followed in his father’s footsteps ; 
but he soon fell a victim (640) to a court conspiracy. 
This was, however, suppressed by the people, who came 
to the succour of the Davidic dynasty, and proclaimed 
Josiah, Amon’s eight-years old son, king. 

By this revolution the Assyrian party was thrust 
aside: it had to give place, in the government and at 
the court of the young king, to men of 
national sentiment or prophetic ideas. 
The fruit of this change was nothing less 
than the laws of Deuteronomy and the cultus reform 
of Josiah (621 B.C.) From 2K.22/ we learn only 
how the king was won for the cause, not who it was 
that gave the real impulse in this praiseworthy enter prise ; 
but we can have no doubt that it was the prophetic 
party, though it may seem strange that we see them 
putting their own hands to the work of reforming the 
existing conditions rather than, as one might expect, 
enunciating ideas and principles. It was really neces- 
sary, however, for the prophets, if they were not to speak 
and suffer in vain, to descend from the bold heights 
of their ideals into the sphere of rude reality. In 
this they remained true to their old demands with all 
their rigidity. Fighting for Yahweé and the true Israel, 
they sought to banish every heathenish element from 
the popular life, or, where that was impossible, trans- 
form it—z.e., make it Israelitish. From this point 
of view we can understand how, despite previous 
procedure and their own ideas (e.g., Hos. 812 Is. 112 
Jer. 721-23), they made questions of cultus a matter 
for legislation. The cultus was, as it were, the open 
door through which heathenism was continually break- 
ing in upon Israel, as the experiences of the times 
of Manasseh just past had abundantly shown. To 
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close this door the prophets certainly needed powerful 
r allies — ņpamely, the priesthood of the 
ee a as royal temple at Jerusalem and the king 
gious himself. The priests wer ded, b 
leaders. i Lai eee 
cause the future position of the temple and 
its officers was in question; and the king, because 
without him uniform changes in the cultus of the whole 
people would at that time have been quite impossible. 
Originally, indeed, the position of prince brought with 
it no right to interfere with the cultus : the management 
(of the cultus) was the affair of the families and clans, 
and later, in Canaan, of the tribes and cantons.! The 
kings, however, without in any way changing the old 
state of things, had added royal sanctuaries where, apart 
from the cultus of their own clan, they could on special 
occasions assemble the entire nation to a great sacrificial 
festival. According to the varying exigencies of the 
political alliances of the day, they even practised the 
cult of foreign deities. Thus it was that the kings 
acquired a claim and found an occasion to interfere in 
matters of cultus outside the limits of their own clan. 
(See the history of Jehu, Joash b. Ahaziah, Hezekiah, 
Manasseh.) It was these relations that made it impera- 
tive that the originators of the reform of the cultus 
should secure the introduction of the laws by the king 
himself. (On the nature and significance of the new 
law book, see DEUTERONOMY, § 4 7%) 
The inception and execution of the religious reforms 
of Josiah coincided with occurrences of the gravest 
: import within the Assyrian empire. 
39. Decline of About the year 645 B.C. Psa(m)etik I. 


aa had asserted his independence of 
advance f Assyria and again reunited Egypt 
Peat, under one sceptre. Soon afterwards 


his army advanced into Syria. If 
Herodotus (2157) is to be believed, siege was laid to 
the city of ASHDOD (g.v. col. 327) for twenty-nine years 
(640-610 ?)—-whether the dcfenders were Assyrians or 
a native power we do not know. It would not be 
astonishing to find that, even thus early, Assyria had 
refrained from opposing the forward movement of 
Psa(m)etik, for it was about this time that barbarian 
hordes of Scythian origin poured down from the north 
of Asia into the Assyrian empire like a devastating 
flood (Herod. 1103 7% 41; cp ASSYRIA, § 34, EGYPT, 
§ 67). Even if in doing so they compelled the Medes, 
who were also now threatening Assyria, to look to their 
own safety, these wild and rapacious invaders must 
inevitably have had the effect of greatly loosening the 
reins of Assyrian authority in W. Asia, and probably 
also, in some parts, of breaking them altogether. It 
would appear that Psa(mJetik I. succeeded by gifts and 
entreaties in averting the Scythian irruption from Egypt ; 
but Ashkelon was plundered by them. They must 
undoubtedly, therefore, have at least touched on the 
borders of Judah also, but without penetrating into the 
hill-country properly so called. Under the awe-inspiring 
impression produced by these new invaders—they were 
Aryans, not Semites—the prophets Zephaniah and 
Jeremiah, about 630-626, once more renewed the vati- 
cinations of their predecessors as to the coming judg- 
ments of Yahwe, which, following the new development 
in the knowledge of God and of the world, they now 
represented as a universal assize or judgment of all 
nations. If the Babylonians found it possible to cast 
off the Assyrian yoke with impunity and establish a 
kingdom of their own under Nabopolassar in 625 (cp 
ASSYRIA, § 34), assuredly some increased freedom of 
movement must have been possible about the same time 
also to Syria, which lay so much farther off ; and it is, 
therefore, not in the least improbable that Josiah was 
able to lay hands upon parts of what had formerly been 
the kingdom of Israel without resistance (cp 2 K. 2315 
19 f.). Everywhere the collapse of the Assyrian power 
began to be reckoned upon as certain. As soon as the 
1 Cp GOVERNMENT, $ 17/7 
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hordes of the Scythians had passed, or had reached 
some point of rest, Cyaxares of Media, in alliance with 
Nabopolassar, set out against Nineveh to strike the 
decisive blow. That powerful fortress was taken in 
607-606 and levelled with the ground. ‘The sovereigns of 
Assyria then disappeared from history. Not, however, 
the empire over which they had ruled ; the victors took 
possession of their heritage. Egypt also claimed its 
share in what the Assyrian kings had been compelled 
to relinquish ; Necho IT. (609-595) led an army against 
the lands bordering on the Euphrates. At Megiddo in 
the plain of Jezreel he was opposed (608) by JOSIAH 
(g.v.), who, we may be sure, acted as he did trusting 
in Yahwé, and because he regarded it as his mission to 
avert a renewal of foreign dominion over Syria. The 
Greek and Carian mercenaries of Necho proved, how- 
ever, too powerful for him. He had to pay the 
penalty for his bold endeavour with his life. He was 
deeply mourned by his people, who found themselves 
misled (2 K.2329 fi; cp 2 Ch. 3520-27 1 Esd. 125-32) 
by the hopes (pitched far too high) which the reign 
of the pious Josiah had inspired. (See Josian.) 
Jehoahaz, son and successor of the lost king, was forced 
to do homage to the new master of S. Syria, whom he 
overtook at RIBLAH (g.v. ) on the Orontes. Necho, who 
was on his northward march, sent him to Egypt as a 
prisoner (2 K. 2831-34 Jer. 2210 #), filling his place, 
as tributary king of Judah, by the choice of his more 
trustworthy elder brother Jehoiakim (Eliakim) (2 K. 23 
Until the fall of Nineveh Necho was left undisturbed 
in the gratification of his ambition: the whole of Syria up 
to the Euphrates became Egyptian. No 
40. Babylon sooner, atone had N Bees seized 
puEL eae’ the Babylonian crown than he despatched 
his son and successor Nebuchadrezzar II. (604-562) to 
check the Egyptian advance. At the battle of Car- 
chemish on the Euphrates (605) Necho was defeated 
and compelled to abandon Syria (Jer. 462)—perhaps, 
however, not all at once, for, according to 2 K. 24r, it 
was not till about 600 B.c. that Jehoiakim acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Nebuchadrezzar. 
Thus the result of these great changes, as far as 


Judah was concerned, was disappointing ; in spite of | 


the well-meant reforms of Josiah, and in spite of the 
downfall of Nineveh, it found itself politically in no 
better case than under Hezekiah and Manasseh ; the 
only difference was that Babylon had stepped into the 
place of Nineveh, and that the Egyptians had once 
more, and with emphasis, resumed their old relations 
with Syria. The religious disappointment to which we 
have referred (§ 39, end) was followed, as might be ex- 
pected, by a strong reaction (Jer. 4415-19), which vented 
its rage especially on the prophets, as the Book of Jere- 
miah repeatedly shows. The policy adopted by Man- 
asseh, but consistently opposed by the prophets, of 
friendship with foreigners, seemed only too clearly 
justified by facts. Once more, therefore, we see renewed 
at the close of the history of Judah the old coquetry with 
two great foreign powers,—with this difference, that the 
balance of favour now inclined towards the newly- 
recruited Egyptian empire. 
Three years passed, and Jehoiakim renounced his 
allegiance (598). Nebuchadrezzar's army promptly 
invested Jerusalem ; the boy-king Jehoi- 
41. Revolts. achin, who had succeeded his father, 
quickly surrendered himself and his officers to the 
Babylonians. Nebuchadrezzar passed sentence of exile 
(z.e., deportation) both upon him and upon the noblest 
of the Jews, assigning to them (among them to the 
prophet Ezekiel) new dwelling-places in Babylonia. It 
is from this event in the year 597 that Ezekiel reckons 
the years of the ‘ Babylonian captivity’ (Ez. 12 81, etc.; 
on 2K, 241-16 cp Klostermann). 


Nebuchadrezzar plainly considered this humiliation | 


of the little kingdom enough to render it harmless for 
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the future. He handed over the government to a son 
of Josiah, a full brother of Jehoahaz (Jer. 371 2 K. 233: 
2418), Zedekiah by name, of whom he exacted a solemn 
oath of fidelity (Ez.1713), at the same time causing 
the poorer inhabitants to take the places of the richer 
owners of the soil whom he had banished. There was 
an error, however, in his calculations: the Jews had a 
stubbornness and a power of resistance for which he 
had not allowed. The poorer people triumphantly 
took possession of the estates of their exiled country- 
men (Ez. 1115), and many prophets, the opponents of 
Jeremiah, foretold a speedy end for the foreign supre- 
macy (Jer.2714 7 28). 

As early as in 593, plans were being matured in 
Jerusalem for a general rising of Judah and its neigh- 
bours (Jer. 271 f); the stimulus may have come from 
Egypt, where Psa(m)etik II. had succeeded to the 
throne in 594. On this occasion Zedekiah came to the 
conclusion that it was better to prove his fidelity by 
appearing in person before Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 51 59%. ). 
Later, however, he gave way to the persuasions of 
Hophra (Apries, 588-570), when that Pharaoh intervened 
in the affairs of the Phoenician cities (Herod. 2161), and 
so this weak king dealt a fatal blow to the independence 
of Judah and to the house of David. 

In 586, after a siege of a year and a half, the army 
of Nebuchadrezzar forced Jerusalem to surrender, the 

Egyptians who were advancing to its relief 
eee oe having meantime been repelled (Jer. 37 5). 
* Zedekiah sought safety in flight; but 
before he could cross the Jordan he was captured near 
Jericho. Nebuchadrezzar, who had remained in his 
headquarters at Riblah, received his prisoner sternly, 
and sent him in chains to Babylon. Within a month 
NEBUZARADAN (@.v.) set fire to the finest buildings in 
Jerusalem, including the royal palace and the temple, 
made great breaches in the city walls, and sent some 
seventy of the higher officers and nobility to Riblah, 
where Nebuchadrezzar caused them to be executed. 
Once more the inhabitants of Jerusalem suffered the 
penalty of exile, their lands being assigned to those of 
the poorer class who were left behind. 

The sorely weakened people received for 

governor Gedaliah, son of Ahikam. 


43. Gedaliah. 


their 
It was a skilful 
choice, as Gedaliah was much trusted 
and from his father’s time had 
been on terms of close friendship with Jeremiah 
(Jer. 2624). He fixed his residence at MIZPAH (g.v.), 
and forthwith fugitives from far and wide rallied round 
him to strengthen the bonds of national union. How 
this promising attempt was ruined by a revengeful 
prince of the house of David, who treacherously fell 
upon and murdered both Gedaliah and those who were 
about him (some of whom were Chaldzeans), is told else- 
where (see ISHMAEL, 2). It is an episode the details of 
which well deserve special study, and we need only add 
here that Johanan b. Kareah delivered the captives 
whom Ishmael had carried off from Mizpah, and 
afterwards, for their greater security, conducted the 
trembling Jews! to Egypt. The aged Jeremiah was, 
against his will, a member of the party. (See Che. 
Jeremiah, his Life and Times, 188-200). 

Thus came to pass that death of Israel as a nation 
of which Amos had long before spoken (Am. 51 f). 
The resistance had been brave; but the 
enemy was not to be denied. The 
strength and tenacity which were natural to it had, in the 
case of Israel as distinguished from its neighbouring 
kinsfolk, been intensified by a faith in God that was 
higher than theirs. It was not without reason that men 
in the olden time had spoken of the great heroes of the 
‘wars of Yahwé.’ As this highly naturalistic form of 
religious enthusiasm gradually gave way before the 


44. Review. 


1 They had good reason to tremble. A Chaldzan army was 
still besieging Tyre (585-573), and in 582 there was a third 
deportation of Jews to Babylonia. 
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influences of a peaceful civilisation, there grew up within 
Israel itself through the activity of the prophets a 
religious opposition which was highly prejudicial to the 
national well-being. It is undoubtedly correct to regard 
the prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries as the 
true heroes of the Israelite genius. We must not allow 
ourselves to forget, however, that they were responsible 
for the destruction of the nation’s old satisfaction 
with itself, and that the heads of the people often 
quite honestly regarded them as troublers of the public 
peace (see, e.g., 1 K.1817 Am. 710/.). Upon this in- 
ternal malady supervened external dangers (Hos. 5 12 14), 
and thus the effective strength of the nation was 
doubly impaired, even quite apart from the internal 
jealousies and rancours of the various tribes and clans: 
Ahab, Jehu, the Syrian wars in the north, and Manasseh 
in the south are typical instances. In the later 
history of Judah the influence of the prophets comes into 
the very forefront. What arrests and almost astonishes is 
the disproportion between the soaring flight of religious 
thought and its practicable impotency, The prophets 
felt themselves to be messengers of the God of the 
whole world to the nations (Jer.1510), at the same 
time that his people were going helplessly to ruin. 
Faith rebels at the irksome limitations of space, and 
feels itself strong enough to face the world. Less 
attractive to behold is its shadow-like double, —the blind 
stubbornness and pride, which in Jeremiah’s time cannot 
conceive the possibility that Yahwe, the God of the 
world, could ever cast off his own. Hence the strange 
juxtaposition of diffidence and boldness, of courage and 
despair. That petty selfishness and personal hatreds 
should be added to these at a time when ‘to be or not 
to be’ was the question which let loose every passion 
need not startle us. For the multitude it was an 


unintelligible and depressing destiny, that the people of | 


Israel should on account of its faith be precluded from 
taking a place among the great kingdoms of the world. 
To us this is no longer a riddle: we give our pity to 
the vanquished brave, our admiration to the little 
flock, helpless and despised, which recognises an 
inward renewal as the only way of healing, accepts 
suffering as a merited chastisement, and, in humble 
expectation, waits for the day when God shall bring to 
victory the cause of his own in the sight of all the world. 
From the midst of such a company a new Israel did 
indeed actually spring up ; but it was not a new people. 

We must not allow ourselves to picture the land of 
Judah after 582 as a mere howling wilderness. Accord- 
ing to Jer. 5228-30, 4600 men in all were 


ee of carried into exile out of Jerusalem and 
Ju w Judah ; this will represent a total of some 


14,000-18,000 souls—certainly but a 
modest fraction of the entire population, although 
doubtless representing its best and most vigorous 
elements. If we take into account also those who had 
migrated into Egypt, we may safely assume that among 
those who remained behind were included but few 
persons who had had experience in the conduct of 
public affairs. The necessary consequence was that 
ihe residents felt themselves reduced to a state 
of apathy and helplessness. The establishment of 
such a condition in the conquered land was no doubt 
in the interest of the conqueror; but it was not a state 
of complete desolation. A strong Edomite inroad from 
the SE. still further diminished the territory of 
what had once been the kingdom of Judah, and forced 
the Judahites who still remained into closer contiguity 
(see EDOM}. The Calebites whom they drove from 
Hebron moved up into the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, 
which at a later date was spoken of as their native seat 
(x Ch. 250 f ; see CALEB, § 4). Jerusalem remained 
throughout the centre of the community, and sacrifice 
was even offered among the ruins of the temple (Jer. 
415; cp Lam.14). As the resident remnant were now 
without any natural head—we hear nothing of any 
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Babylonian governor—resort was naturally had to the 
ancient division of the people according to families and 
clans, or even according to local communities, and the 
care of the common interests was handed over to the 
heads of families (elders).! Although no doubt there 
still remained a few who continued to cherish the old 
proud spirit (Ez. 33 24-29), the mood of the majority was 
humble, anxious, subdued in the extreme. The com- 
munity lay helpless, exposed to the insults of its neigh- 
bours ; men felt that they had been smitten to the earth 
by the divine anger ; the proudest hearts were crushed 
by trouble (Lam. 2-4). The truth of the prophet’s 
predictions as to the fate of Israel and Judah had been 
personally experienced in the direst measure, and all that 
now remained was with shame and confusion of face 
to answer the prophet’s summons to repentance and 
amendment ; the anniversaries of the sad events of the 
downfall were observed with fasting and mourning 
(Zech. 7 7). In thus turning to God, hearts gradually 
began to glow again at thoughts of Yahwe’s faithfulness 
and might. ‘The rights of Zion over against the nations 
were no longer despaired of; hopes of a vindication, 
of a day of vengeance, began to be cherished, and men 
to wait on Yahwe (Lam. 5). 
For most of the exiles in Babylonia, also, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was as startling as it was unexpected. 
46. In Relying upon prophetic utterances (Jer. 
Babylonia 27-29 Ez. 1221-1823), they had, from 
y * 597 B.C. onwards, looked forward to a 
speedy release and return to Jerusalem. They regarded 
themselves as the true Israel, and proudly looked down 
on those who had been left behind in the old home 
(cp Jer. 24 Ez. 111-21). For this attitude their past 
certainly supplied them with good reasons; but they 
did not in the least degree answer the requirements 
which had been made of a true Israel by the prophets. 
The chiding discourses of Ezekiel (especially 1-24) show 
all too clearly that as yet there was no sign of a ‘new 
heart’ in them. The capture of Jerusalem in 586 seems 
at last to have had this consequence, that the exiles, as 
Jeremiah (294-9) had already counselled, began to 
lay their account with a more prolonged sojourn in 
foreign parts. To what degree they were distributed 
over the country at large we do not know; in several 
localities (Ezek. 1381, etc., Ezra 87) they were settled in 
considerable numbers, and here they maintained in full 
force the old clan relations, not only de facto but also by 
means of registers (Ezra817, cp Ezek. 189). Doubtless 
it fared better on the whole with the exiles than with 
those who had been allowed to remain behind in the old 
country. This holds true very specially of those 
who had no desire to assert Isracl’s loftier place among 
the nations, who simply threw themselves into the 
ordinary tasks of daily life, and soon, amid the widely 
ramified trade and commerce of the great world-state, 
found themselves better off than they had formerly been 
among the lonely hills of their highland home. Most 
of them, it must, however, be said further, became lost 
to their own nation, just as already the descendants of 
the exiles of the kingdom of Israel had become absorbed 
by their new surroundings in Mesopotamia and Media. 
The disadvantages of a life in a foreign country were 
felt to the full, on the other hand, by all those who were 
unable to forget the God of Israel and 
his ‘holy city’ (Is. 521). According 
to the ideas then prevailing, it was a 
literal impossibility to serve Yahweé in a foreign, unclean 
land (Hos. 93-5; cp Ps. 1374). All the more did it be- 
come incumbent to practise whatever served to maintain 
the connection with home. Personal intercourse with 
Jerusalem, which at first had been vigorously maintained 
(Jer. 2917 255159 Ezek. 2426), naturally became less 
after the laying waste of the city and the repeated 
measures for reducing its population ; the pious-minded 
found themselves in the end restricted to the memories, 
1 Cp GOVERNMENT, § 24. 


47. Religion 
and literature. 
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the cherished customs, and the writings they possessed. 
It being impossible to worship Yahwe by sacrifice, they 
kept up all the more assiduously such customs as had in 
themselves some sort of independent existence apart 
from the temple-worship :—prayer (in which the face 
was turned towards Jerusalem; see 1 K. 848), fasting, 
circumcision, Sabbath observance; the last two, in 
particular, came to be distinguishing marks of Israel 
as opposed to heathendom. At the same time this 
thought found entrance, that renunciation of one’s 
will and the surrender of the heart to God was the true 
sacrifice, well pleasing to God (Ps. 5116[18]/.). 

Special diligence was devoted to the preserving, edit- 
ing, and multiplying of books, and, consequently, the 
calling of the scribes (p59) rose to great importance. ! 


It was to the ‘law’—7.e., to Deuteronomy and similar 
collections, as, for example, Lev. 17-26, which they 
edited and transcribed—that their attention was given in 
the first instance. Under the leadership of the prophet 
Ezekiel, who in chaps. 407 of his book lays down 
specifications for the building of the temple, and prescribes 
its services after the manner of a legislator, advance 
was steadily made along the path indicated in Deuter- 
onomy—that of imposing a special stamp upon the 
worship of Israel by means of laws. New, but in full ac- 
cordance with the circumstances and temper of the period, 
was the express enactment of regular days and sacri- 
fices of propitiation (Ezek. 45 18-20). The editing 
of works of a historical nature was carried on along the 
same lines as those on which it had been begun in Judah 
before the Exile—viz., the past was measured by the 
standard of the law which had been in force since 621, 
and so was found to present little that was good (cp the 
books of Kings).? The thoughts were wholly those 
of Judah, though the name was that of Israel. The 
conceptions of prophetic circles, as these had developed 
and taken root in Judah in consequence of the activity of 
the prophets from Isaiah onwards, became victorious in 
the religious field, and it was from these that the new 
post-exilic [Israel took its origin. Judaism, it is true, 
developed many noticeable characteristics which we are 
not as a rule accustomed to observe in the prophets (be- 
cause thcy are there only in rudiment). The law in the 
later sense of the word has its roots in Deuteronomy ; 
but it is impossible to separate Deuteronomy from the 
influence of the prophets. Is. l19/ already confronts 
us with the thought that everything depends on Israel's 
obedience or disobedience. The idea of retributive 
justice in itself is of venerable antiquity, and not confined 
to the religion of Israel; but the prophets had actually 
put it forward as the key to an understanding of his- 
tory, and with a view to securing the freedom and re- 
sponsibility of the individual, had so modified it (Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel) as to represent retribution as visiting 
the guilty person alone, and even as judging the in- 
dividual exclusively according to what might be his 
attitude at the moment of judgment, Out of this arose 
a new conception of the divine precepts. They became 
for Israel the conditions under which it was capable of 
receiving the divine gifts (Dt. 2877 Lev. 26): by fulfil- 
ment of the law alone could Israel, whether the nation 
or the individual, receive life (Ezek. 2011 Lev. 185 Neh. 
929). The interest in worship, which henceforth 
has free scope in the laws, first meets us in the legisla- 
tion of Deuteronomy, and was first aroused by the 


prophetic view that the worship of Israel ought to have 


its foundation in the proper history of Israel. The 
type of personal piety also displayed in Judaism had its 
pioneers in the later prophets. What Jeremiah had 
begun in his touching dialogues with God—the expres- 
sion of the experiences and emotions of the individual 
soul—the Israelite, by nature lyrically disposed, now 
took up with great warmth as the motive of his religious 
poetry. Repentance, supplication, thanksgiving, praise, 


1 Cp Epucation, §§ 5 4; SCRIBES. 
2 Cp HEXxATEUCH, §§ 18.7%; HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 7. 
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doubt, assurance of faith, now find their expression in a 


| form that will continue to be the form for religious 
| emotion to the end of time. 


A closer self-examination, a 
recognition and confession of sin—manifestations of the 


` religious life so frequently met with after the Exile—were 


demands of the prophets (Jer. 82:7. Ezek. 36317.) with 
which many in Israel learned in exile to comply. For 
the exiles were now actually living through and experi- 
encing the nation’s death in the land of the heathen ; the 
pain and the sorrow of it was gradually leading many to 
recognise the full truth of what the prophets had judged. 
Those thus disciplined learned to bow themselves sub- 
missively under the hand of God, and to bear the suffer- 
ing willinglyas a merited punishment (ogy, ’» "13y, " 73y). 
In such an attitude they became reconciled to God ; out 
of the promises of the prophets the aspiration after 
deliverance drew strength for hope to live by; and this 
hope became all the livelier in proportion as Yahwė came 
to be sincerely acknowledged as the only God of heaven 
and earth. From him it was possible to expect Israel's 
vindication in the sight of the heathen nations even 

against the mightiest world-powers. 
The first indication of a turn of affairs for the better 
was the liberation of Jehoiachin (Jeconiah), and the 

bestowal on him of regal honours b 
48. Dawn? Eyil-merodach TE cp 2 K 
2527-30. Or was it not until Neriglissar ?). Yet other, 
more weighty, indications kept expectation alive for 
a considerable time. As there was now peace between 
Media and Babylon, the existing relations of the great 
powers seemed stable. All the greater was the tension 
when at last heavy storm-clouds began to gather over 
Babylonia. Cyrus II. of Persia had become (since 550 
B.C. ; see CYRUS, § 2) the next neighbour of Babylonia, 
and was too insatiably energetic to curb himself at the 
frontier of that empire. The kingdom of Lydia—z.e., 
é all Asia Minor—had been conquered in 
49. IT. Isaiah. a single campaign, and as the conqueror 
passed along the northern border of Babylonia the author 
of Is. 40-55 discerned in his triumphant march a pre- 
monition of the coming vengeance of God upon proud 
Babylon. At last the hour for a message of peace and 
comfort to suffering Israel seemed to have come. The 
prophet spoke in soul-stirring strains of the mighty 
deeds of Yahwè the God of the world—deeds by which 
he was to free his people from servitude to the heathen, 
bring them marvellously back to their own land, and 
there, before the astonished gaze of all the nations, 
make them great and glorious as never heretofore. He 
designated Cyrus as the instrument, the anointed, of 
Yahwè, through whom Jerusalem and the temple should 
be again restored ; he spoke of the grand mission of 
pious Israel, to bring to the heathen the knowledge of 
the one true God. He gave exulting expression—he, a 
nameless prophet—to his sure confidence in the victory 
of the monotheistic faith ; he saw fulfilling itself before 
his own eyes and amid the forms surrounding him 
that which by all the ordinary laws of human existence 
can only be the growth of a long-continued development. } 
We turn now to the actual sequel. Nabonidus having 
proved himself incapable of defending the country 
against the invader, the people of Babylonia 
50. Cyrus. hailed Cyrus as a welcome  deliverer. 
The most important cities, including Babylon itself, fell 
into the hands of the Persians without any serious 
struggle (538 B.c.). Cyrus, therefore, had no occasion 
to resort to the harsher rigours of war. On the contrary, 
although himself a follower of the Zoroastrian religion, 
he caused himself to be credited with being also a 
favourite and a worshipper of Merodach (see CYRUS, 
§ 6), his policy being thus most favourably distinguished 
from the fanatical measures of Semitic princes against 
the gods and temples of conquered peoples. The Old 
Persian religion allowed him, and his successors, not 
only to respect, but also to promote the religions of 
1 Cp Isaiau ii., § 16.4% 
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other nations. He was thus in a position to respond 
to the religious wishes of the Jews. He gave orders 
to restore the temple of Yahwé, ‘the God of heaven,’ 

in Jerusalem, and sent SHESHBAZZAR 
ce (g.v.}—doubtless himself a Jew, and per- 
* haps even a descendant of David—-with 
suitable powers, as his governor to Judah. There, 
we are told, he laid the foundation of the new temple ; 
but we learn‘also that an arrest was soon afterwards 
laid upon the enterprise (Ezra513-16). There can 
hardly be any doubt that Sheshbazzar was accompanied 
to Jerusalem by prominent compatriots, such as Zerub- 
babel, a descendant of David and Joshua b. Jozadak 
the priest, and that they were able to appeal to royal 
authority in the prosecution of their aims (ep Ezra 61-5). 
We may doubt, however, whether, as the Chronicler 
affirms (Ezral1-6), Cyrus gave a general permission 
for the return of the exiles to their native land. 

This was the first event that brought some stir into 
the quiet and secluded life of the Jewish population at 

Jerusalem. The impulse, however, seems 
aaa to have met at first with opposition and 

Š obstruction rather than support. Al- 
though we have no trustworthy information on the sub- 
ject, this is certainly intelligible. The returned exiles, 
with the powers committed to them, would soon be- 
come troublesome to the native-born Jews, with their 
rights and privileges. Moreover, it seems very prob- 
able (ep Ezra4ı-4) that the people of Samaria— 
among whom, notwithstanding their intermixture with 
foreigners (2 K.1724 Ezra428-10), the worship of 
Yahwe survived (2 K1725 /} and was later brought 
into connection with Jerusalem (2 K. 2315 19 f. Jer. 41 5) 
— endeavoured at first to reap some benefit for them- 
selves from the permission of Cyrus to rebuild the temple, 
by making common cause with the Jews. Hence the 
first impulse resulting from the permission of Cyrus 
may have led to collisions in which the infinence of the 
governor and the goodwill of the exiles spent themselves. 

Yet the event of 538, in itself unimportant, was like 
the little stone flung into a confined sheet of water, 
which creates a long-protracted dis- 
turbance. Nineteen or twenty years 
later the movement to build the 
temple was begun again by the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah. Zerubabbel, who now appears as Persian 
governor of Judah, a man of Davidic descent, and Joshua 
the ‘high priest,’ to whom Zechariah (37) expressly 
attributes the control of the temple precinets, begin with 
the people of Judah the restoration of the temple in 
519. The inactivity of the co-religionists is met by the 
prophets with the promise that zeal displayed in building 
the temple will bring down the blessing of God—.e., the 
final realisation of the prophetic ideals of pre-exilic and 
exilic times—the overthrow of the great heathenempires, 
the gathering of the exiledand dispersed, therehabilitation 
of the Davidic monarchy, and the recognition of Yahwè 
at Jerusalem on the part of the heathen. The temple 
was actually completed on the 23rd of Adar 515 (with 
Ezra615 cp 1Esd.75 and Jos. dm¢.xi.47). It had 
been built by the people of Judah without help from 
the Persian government. 

This appears clearly from Ezra53-615, which refers to the 
latter part of the period of building. According to Ezra68-10, 
indeed, Darius directs that the expenditure should be refunded 
out of the revenues of the province of Syria and Phoenicia, and 
that a regular allowance Pa be paid for the maintenance of 


the daily ritual of the temple. Butit may be doubted whether 
this order was really carried out. 


53. Restoration 
of the temple. 


The restoration of the temple was an important 
achievement. In spite of its unpretentious appearance, 
54. Difficulty of the temple constituted an important 

rallying point for the native popula- 
tion, and exerted a strong attractive 
power on those who lived remote from Jerusalem (cp Zech. 
610). Naturally it became more than ever imperative for 
the Jews that they should haveacare for the regular service 
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of the sanctuary. Nor was this, in the circumstances of 
the time, a simple or easy matter. The duty fell in, 
indeed, with the tendency of religious life in the times 
immiediately preceeding the Exile, as we know from 
Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. But neither was there any 
longer a king in Jerusalem to maintain the court 
sanctuary, nor can we find any trace of the provision of 
Darius (Ezra69 f.) having been carried out. Since, 
moreover, there was at that time, as Ezra53 Ø shows, 
no real Persian governor at Jerusalem, the priesthood, 
with Joshua the ‘high priest,’ a descendant of Zadok, 
at their head, were simply dependent on the good will 
of the people. But, as appears from expressions in Mal. 
and Is. 56 7, this does not seem to have secured them 
any adequate provision. There was no fixed order to 


. unite willing and unwilling in a common contribution 


with regularity. The wealthy heads of families cared 
only for themselves (Is. 5610-12). To the utter absence 
of any spirit of friendly co-operation were added 
calumny, fraud, and violence. The administration of 
justice was feeble or subservient to avarice. A large 
proportion of the people were poor and suffered actual 
distress. The pious, who anxiously endeavoured to be 
obedient to the word of Yahweée, felt themselves much 
oppressed by these conditions. The promises of a 
better time not having been realised, the zeal of the 
pions seemed to have been vain ; it was paralysed by 
the practices of those who would hear of no sharp dis- 
tinction between the service of Yahwè and their heathen 
surroundings. Intermarriage between people of Judah 
and Canaanites was by no means rare, and through the 
influence of the old family ties a blending of religious 
cults was brought about, in which the heathen as the 
stronger became victorious (cp Neh. 1323-27). Of these 
two tendencies, which might be called Jewish-Canaanite 
and Jewish-prophetic respectively, the former maintained 
close relations with the people of Samaria—whose 
peculiar history had foreed them to a similar course 
—who now endeavoured to establish rights in the 
temple at Jerusalem. Naturally the adherents of the 
prophets would acknowledge no such rights ; but even 
those who favoured the cultivation of closer relations 
hesitated to change so radically the rights of the temple 
(fully recognised as these were) and perhaps thereby to 
endanger their stability. The people of Samaria 
retorted by resuming an attitude of open enmity, making 
the Jews feel their superior power (Is.628/). Itis 
not strange that in these circumstances a satisfactory 
ordering of the temple worship was not attained. 

Even external peace was not unbroken. Although 
the expeditions of the Persians against Egypt (517, 
485, 455) did not affect the Judzean highlands, the 
revolt of Megabyzos, satrap of Syria, against Artaxerxes 
I. (465-425) would affect the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
The condition of things, was therefore, deplorable in 
Jerusalem about the middle of the fifth century B.c. 
(Is. 5915 7. ). 

It was by Nehemiah and Ezra that a deliverance was 
effected. In firm faith in Israel's future, with great 

: dexterity and immovable tenacity, the 
55. Nehemiah. faired h defenceless e A 
established the temple worship by the organisation of 
the Jews as a religions community. 

As to the chronological order of the events that secured this 
result difference of opinion prevails ; especially marked is this 
in the case of the arrival of Ezra and his caravan at Jerusalem 
(Kuen., Ed. Meyer, and others—458 B.C., under Artaxerxes I.; 
Kosters—about 430 B.c. under the same king; van Hoonacker 
—398-397 B.C. under Artaxerxes I1., Mnemon). The account 
given in the following paragraphs agrees in the main with the 
theory of Kosters (Het Herstel, 1894; see Ezra ii., § 9). “ 

Nehemiah, a cup-bearer of Artaxerxes I., Longimanus 
(465-425), learned’in Susa from some men from Judæa 
that ‘Jerusalem lay in ruins and its people were groaning 
under a burden of wretchedness. He obtained of the 
king leave of absence and authority, as governor of the 
district of Judah, to attend to the fortification of Jeru- 
salem. Arrived in Jerusalem in 446-445, he devoted 
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his attention in the first place to external relations. 
The strenuous efforts of the people of Jerusalem and 
its neighbourhood enabled him to restore the walls of 
the city in fifty-two days. The people of Samaria, with 
Sanballat of Bethhoron at their head, vainly sought by 
open threats and hidden craft to put obstacles in his 
way. The plunder of the poor by the rich during the 
building of the walls he restrained by earnest admoni- 
tion and the example of his own unselfish conduct. 
He did not allow himself to be intimidated in his plans 
by prophetic threats or by the ambiguous attitude of 
leading members of the community actively allied with 
Sanballat and his dependants (Neh. 1-6). He took 
systematic measures for the safety of Jerusalem, and 
secured an increase of the population by immigration 


from the surrounding district (Neh. 71-5 111 f). Of | 


his further doings during the twelve years of his first 
stay at Jernsalem we have no information; but he 
appears even then to have taken in hand the regula- 
tion of the temple service (Neh. 1244, cp 134-10}. In 
434-433 he returned to the Persian court. 
Soon, however, he came back to Jerusalem. Hence- 
forth he devoted his attention particularly to religious 
affairs. Arrangements in favour of the 
a priesthood herescinded, banished from Jeru- 
y salem even a member of the high priestly 
family who had become allied by marriage to Sanballat, 
provided for regular payment being made to Levites and 
singers, insisted on strict observance of the Sabbath, 
and sought to prevent mixed marriages (Neh. 13 4-31). 
Many indications favour the opinion that the expedi- 
tion of Ezra was connected with Nehemiah’s second 
57. Ezra. journey to Jerusalem, and was perhaps even 
: occasioned by Nehemiah. At the head of 
some 1800 men of Judah (=5500-6000 souls), Ezra, 
priest and scribe, left Babylon with the two-fold mission 
assigned him by the king—(1) of submitting the state of 
things in Judah to the test of his lawbook, and regulat- 
ing it accordingly (Ezra71425 f.); (2) of bringing to 
Jerusalem the rich presents of the king and his 
retinue, of the province of Babylonia, and of the Jews' 
co-religionists (Ezra 715-19). Ezra’s enterprise aimed 
accordingly at pronouncedly religious ends. In the 
externally mixed and internally disunited people loosely 
congregated round the temple, Ezra’s companions were 
to form the solid kernel of a new ‘Israel’ that should 
render obedience to the law of God, and so could cherish 
with a good conscience the hope of being worthy to 
experience the fulfilment of the divine promises (cp Dt. 
281-14 Lev. 261-13). In fact, a company of 6000 souls 
invested with royal authority might well seem capable 
of bringing about a thorough-going reform in Judah. 
Yet Ezra encountered great difficulties. These would 
spring not only from the religious contrast between 
those who came from Babylon and those that were 
native born, but also from the sudden increase of 
population produced by this influx of families of the 
highest rank. It is only, however, of the religious 
movement begun by Ezra that we hear. Learning 
with horror and grief of the mixed marriages that were 
common in all ranks he assembled the people in front 
of the temple and endeavoured to arouse in them the 
sentiments he himself felt. His acts and words produced 
a profound impression. A resolution was passed that 
a searching investigation should be instituted with a 
view to dissolving the mixed marriages in the district 
of Jerusalem. Whether a real separation, however, 
was made at this early time between ‘ holy’ and unholy 
is not quite clear from Ezral0. At all events, Ezra 
had by his religious energy produced a lasting impres- 
sion on the multitude. 
His greatest achievement, accomplished with the 
58. The co-operation of Nehemiah, was the 
congregation organisation of the new Jewish com- 
* munity (about 430 B.C.). This came 
into existence by the heads of families pledging them- 
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selves by tormal subscription (cp Neh. 9/.) to the 
observance of the law (Neh. 9 38-103: [10 1-32]) and 
other regulations with reference to the temple services 


(vz. 32-39 [33-40]). 


The get quoted from the law (v. 31 f.) point to Ex. 23 
and Dt.15. The measures decreed and imposed upon itself by 
the assembly (vv. 32-39 [33-40]) aim at regulating the temple 
service by contributions made by the community in common 
(temple tax, firstlings, firstborn, tithes), and culminate in the 
concluding assertion, ‘ We will not neglect the house of our God.’ 
It was apparently after this organisation of the 
community—not, as the present order of the book of 
Th Nehemiah implies, before it—that Ezra’s 

Be. l © law-book was solemnly read in public (Neh. 
Tomga. 81-12). As its first effect is mentioned (vv. 
13-18) the new celebration of the feast of ‘Tabernacles,’ 
which plainly answers to the prescription now to be found 
in Lev. 2339-43. This leads to the assumption that 
the law-book of Ezra contained in the main the Law 
of Holiness (P, or H) and the oldest parts of the Priestly 
Code proper (P, or Pg; see HISTORICAL LITERATURE, 
§ 9). The amplification of this book and its combina- 
tion with the older parts of our Pentateuch will have 
followed soon after (see CANON, § 23 7). How far Ezra 
himself had a share in this work we do not know. At all 
events, the work undertaken by Nehemiah and Ezra was 
thus completed, inasmuch as the laws demanded by the 
new conditions of things were accorded authority equal 
to that of the older collections (cp § 61). This fact is 
reflected in the later Jewish legend according to which 
the Law was written out anew by Ezra (4 Esd. 1419-22 
40-47 ; Pirké A both, i. 1, 2). We have another important 
monument of the constitution of the post-exilic com- 
munity in the list of its families and local communities 
(Ezra2 = Neh. 7 = 1 Esd. 5) adopted by the Chronicler as 
a list of exiles returned in the time of Cyrus see EZRA 
ii., §9). According to it, the number of men in the com- 
munity amounted to 42,360—/.¢., some 521,000 souls. 
Before proceeding with the history of this newly 
constituted community, we must briefly set forth its 
60. Id f characteristics and its relation to the 

g Stan pre-exilic people of Israel. The funda- 
congregation. mental idea of Ezra’s new creation is 
clearly dependent on those by which it was preceded— 
Deuteronomy, Ezekiel, ‘Law of Holiness’ (see LEVITI- 
cus) :—it is that of a holy people in a holy land. Since 
the predominant conception of holiness was in the 
ritualistic sense of purity, we have the impression of the 
whole community being regarded precisely as a sacrificial 
brotherhood of the old times. The stranger (123773, 333) 


is excluded ; marriage with him makes unclean; cir- 
cumcision and the Sabbath are the badges of the Jewish 
community, and serve, along with the observance of 
other prescriptions, to sanctify the land. In fact, it 
was the organisation of the Jewish community after the 
Exile that for the first time completely abolished the 
old sacrificial communion of families or clans. All its 
members contributed alike to the maintenance of one 
and the same cultus at the single sanctuary. Thus the 
post-exilic community in regulating the cultus by law 
took up a position completely in harmony with that 
sketched by the last representatives of prophecy at the 
beginning of the Exile. But, unlike them, it was not 
content with expelling from Israel everything heathen. 
It sought in the institution of a common cultus a bond, 
firm and strong, to unite in a close fellowship the 
individual members—-an end secured formerly by the 
establishment of the monarchy. Hence to the highest 
representative of the ecclesiastically reorganised com- 
munity—the high priest—were transferred also badges 
of royalty of many kinds (e.g., ANOINTING [¢.v., § 3]). 
The support and strength of the community was the 
new law-book, which was certainly regarded by those 
in authority merely as a seasonable 

61. The Torah. Me ion and J completion, and 
therefore as the legitimate successor, of Deuteronomy. 
The application of it became a learned accomplishment. 
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It was written and its provisions were many and varied. 
Moreover—and this was the chief difficulty—it was not 
enough to know the written law. That contained only 
certain prescriptions, namely those which had been 
regarded as of special importance when the various 
collections were made. The system as a whole, the 
mode of procedure, the various legal precedents, were 
unwritten. Without a knowledge of the latter, how- 
ever, administration of justice in Israel was really im- 
possible: the written law could be used only by one who 
understood the place and significance of the several 
statutes in the whole body of law, and their use in ac- 
cordance with the ancient unwritten law of established 
usage. Hence the skilled use of the law fell more and 
more out of the hands of the priests and became the 
affair of the ‘scribes’ (op), who, no doubt, not infre- 
quently belonged to the priesthood (cp, e.g., the case 
of Ezra himself). The more influential the scribes 
became, the more would the priesthood have to reckon 
with them. The sphere of Jewish law and Jewish legal 
administration cannot be measured according to the 
modern distinction between spiritual and temporal, 
ecclesiastical and political. The ‘affairs of Yahwe’ (cp 
the antithesis in 2 Ch. 1911) included besides the cultus 
the whole realm of law. In Israel law had always been 
counted as a holy affair of Yahwe's ; the Jewish com- 
munity could not for a moment give this up if it recog- 
nised obedience to the will of Yahwe as its mission ; 
according to Ezra 7 25/., the royal powers vested in Ezra 
do not indicate in this respect any restriction of any kind. 
On the other hand, Nehemiah and Ezra tacitly 
abandoned political independence, and in so doing gave 
F up a vital part of the hopes and ideas of 
n Sen the prophets. This very sacrifice, sore as 
daims it was, opened to them a way of escape 
* from a desperate position, and guaranteed 
them not only room for their undertakings, but also the 
strong support of the imperial power. ‘The followers 
and adherents of the prophets, indeed, were offended ; 
and there must have been some deeper influence 
at work than the mere bribes of his enemies, when 
we find Nehemiah complaining even of enmity on 
the part of the prophets (Neh. 66-14). The result, how- 
ever, confirmed the policy of Nehemiah and Ezra; and 
it is accordingly no matter for surprise that in the sequel 
the position of the prophets fell grievously in popular 
esteem (Zech. 132-6). The abandonment of political 
independence, however, was only a preliminary. The 
coming glorification of Israel before all the heathen 
was the goal for the sake of which Nehemiah and Ezra 
sacrificed their laborious work on points of detail and 
minor matters. The old political programme of the 
prophets was retained or reconstructed in the form of 
eschatology. The position accorded to strangers in the 
Jewish community clearly establishes the character of 
this sacrifice as a mere preliminary. Following Deuter- 
onomy, the law-book of the post-exilic community 
decides (Ex. 12 49 Lev. 2422) that there should be one law 
for native (mix) and foreigner (43); indeed, foreigners 
have the option of circumcision, and can thus become 
completely merged in the community. This is a fruit 
of the universalism of the prophets. On the other 
hand, from civil qualifications the gér is excluded.} 
This would aim at keeping the civil community pure 
as the birthplace of the future nation, preserving a true 
‘Israel’ for the time of the great crisis. In the Jewish 
constitution instituted by Nehemiah and Ezra, accord- 
ingly, what we find is a well thought-out attempt to 
secure for the remnant of Israel, even without political 
independence, the enjoyment of their religious inherit- 
ance in its fullest extent. 
Notwithstanding the emphasis that was, especially 
in the beginning, laid on the community, piety was a 
concern of the individual. In this respect the views 


1 Alfr. Bertholet, Die Stellung d, Isvaeliten u. d. Juden z.a. 
Fremden ('96), 160 7. See STRANGER. 
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that meet us in the Memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra 
a (see Ezra ii., § 5) are instructive. 

EE aT Every male member of the community 

* who had passed his twentieth year had 

to pay the temple tax (Neh. 1032 [33] 7. Ex. 8011 Z). 
Except where the nature of the case demanded other- 
wise, it was the individual that was aimed at in the 
provisions of the law. The sufferings of nearly 200 
years were, indeed, recognised in the true prophetic 
spirit as divine punishment for the sins of the nation. 
A thoroughgoing reform would, it was hoped, end 
the long chastisement and usher in a time of grace. 
But, although there was no doubt about the common 
guilt, everyone was required to acknowledge and confess 
his sin (cp Ezra96 7 Neh. 9). There thus began to 
prevail in the Jewish community a constant conscious- 
ness of sin. The stiffneckedness so often spoken of 
must give place to self-abasement and humility before 
God (may). As obedience to God came to be obedience 
to the law, to be solicitous (qn) about the law was 


accounted specially praiseworthy. Certainly we have 
coming to us from post-exilic times the noblest testimony 
to the supreme blessing of communion with God (e. g., 
Ps. 7323 7), and touching descriptions of a soul's con- 
flict with unmerited suffering (Job). They show us that 
personal piety then flourished in strength. Still, under 
the dominion of law religion could not fail to become 
prevailingly a matter of form and outward act. The 
contrast was similar in another respect. The mono- 
theistic attitude of mind toward God was assured ; it 
directed men’s eyes beyond the Jewish community on 
to the other nations. ‘The worship, however, to which 
men were devoted moved in narrower bounds on the 
ruins of a popular religion that was no more. 

The formation of the Jewish community did not impose 
on their land anew constitution. The law accommodated 
64. Political e E ncaa 
constitution. ae and filling them with the new Spunt 

no special governor for Jerusalem were 
appointed, the district was administered from Samaria 
by the resident Persian officer, who appears to have 
had an adviser at Jerusalem (Neh. 1124). Taxation 
and military service were in his hands. The highest 
place among the native population was occupied by the 
‘elders’ or ‘nobles,’ the hereditary representatives of 
the families settled in the capital. In their hands was 
the civil and, in conjunction with special judges, appar- 
ently also the judicial administration, except in as far 
as these matters were attended to locally (cp Ezrad3 #*). 
From this, it scems, arose the yepovala, senate or 
synedrium, the existence of which, however, we are not 
able to prove till the Greek age (198 B.C.; Jos. Ant. 
xii, 33). An officer, however, who at first ranked along- 
side these, soon rose above them all, even above the de- 
scendants of David,—the high priest. He ruled in the 
sanctuary and administered temple dues paid by all 
alike. The sacred office, therefore, easily became a 
prize for the ambitious and avaricious, and occasion- 
ally an object of sanguinary struggle. As Josephus 
says (Ant. xi. 48 xx.10), the constitution was accord- 
ingly an aristocratic oligarchy. 


In the country towns also there were ‘elders and judges,’ the 
latter of whom were probably subject to appointment (Dt. 1618 
Ezra725). The basis for this new arrangement was plainly 
provided by the old organisation of the nation by clans. The 
officers often mentioned by Nehemiah (ség@niuz; EV ‘rulers’; 
RVmg. ‘ deputies’) were persons appointed by and subordinate 
to the Persian governor (Neh. 517). 

Nothing shows more clearly the deep impression 
made by the constitution of the Jewish community than 
the imitation of it in the land of old 
Israel, at Shechem. The alliance of the 
leading families in Samaria and Judæa had found in 
Nehemiah an undaunted opponent. He did not shrink 
from expelling from Jerusalem a descendant of the 
high priest Eliashib who had married a daughter of 
Sanballat (Neh. 1328), and all prospect of nearer rela- 


65. Samaria. 
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tions was excluded by the organisation of the community. 
What they had not been able to attain in common 
with the Jews, the Samaritans accomplished, however, 
for themselves, with the assistance of the Jewish 
fugitives. They installed the Zadokite from Jerusalem 
as their high priest, built a temple on Mt. Gerizim, 
and adopted the Pentateuch, with certain alterations, as 
their law (see CANON, § 25). 

By Josephus, indeed (4774. xi. 8), these events are brought into 
connection with the ese of Alexander the Great; but, 
since there can hardly be any doubt that Josephus has incor- 

orated in his narrative the statements of Neh. 1328, he must 
fee assigned them too late a date (see CANON, § 25). 


The organisation of the Samaritan community must 
have been completed not later than the first half of the 
fourth century B.C. i 

The history of the Jewish community after the Exile 
is known to us only in part. About the close of the 
Persian and the beginning of the Greek 
period we know very little. During the 
long struggle of the Egyptians for freedom 
from Persia (408-343 B.C.) not only was Syria often 
traversed by Persian armies, but also it was itself the 
scene of battles fought under Artaxerxes III. Ochus 
(358-338) with great vigour and ferocity. The Jewish 
community would certainly suffer. It appears, how- 
ever, also to have made common cause with the in- 
surgents in Egypt and Syria. For, about 351, Ochus 
seems to have had part of the populace of Judæa con- 
veyed, apparently by Orophernes (the HOLOFERNES 
[g.v.] of the Book of Judith), to Hyrcania (and 
Babylonia}, and it was presumably in the years 348- 
340 that the persecutions inflicted on the Jews by 
Ochus’s notorious general, the Egyptian eunuch Bagoas 
( = Bagoses, Jos. -17¢. xi.71), fell! Undoubted allusions 
to these events are not to be found in the OT; but 
passages in Is. 24-27, also 637-6412 [11], Pss. 447479 
89, have lately been referred to them.” 

The weight of the intolerable oppression led the 
Jewish community to hail the wonderful triumphal 
: rogress of Alexander the Great as a 
Or Seot tka ey sent deliverance (cp Is, 24 14-16 
Ps.46?). The change of rule seems to have been 
accomplished peaceably as far as Jerusalem was con- 
cerned, though hardly with the special favour personally 
shown by Alexander that Josephus mentions (Axt. xi. 8). 
But Alexander’s brilliant victories were not followed by 
peace. After varying contests between Antigonus, 
Seleucus, and Ptolemy, including even a conquest of 
Jerusalem by the last-mentioned ruler, probably after 
the battle of Gaza 312, the S. part of Syria was, in 
consequence of the battle of Ipsus (301 B.C.), assigned 
to Ptolemy I. 

Under the wise and judicious rule of the first three 
Ptolemies (306-221) the Jewish community, probably 
for the first time, enjoyed a considerable period of peace 
and quiet. The battles fought against the Seleucidze 
in the middle of the third century (cp Dan. 1167) did 
not, it would seem, affect the highland district, and the 
religious peculiarities of the Jews were respected by the 
Ptolemies. We must, accordingly, suppose that at 
this time there was a strengthening and extension of 
the community. The advance of the Seleucidze in 
Syria did not at first produce any change in the favour- 
able position of the Jews. The victory of Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator over Antiochus II]. the Great at Raphia (217 
B.C.) was, indeed, hailed by the Jews with joy. When, 
however, after 202, Antiochus III. resumed and pursued 
with better success his plans of conquest, the inclinations 
of the Jews were transferred to him. After he had 


66. Persian 
period. 


defeated the Egyptian general at the sources of the | 


Jordan in 198, the Jews made voluntary submission to 
him and assisted him in driving out the Egyptian 
garrison from the citadel (Akra) of Jerusalem. We can 

1 CpW. Judeich, AVeinasiatische Studien ('92),pp. 1707. 175 f- 


{For the name cp Bacoas, Bicvat.] 
2 Che. /ntr. /s. 358% Cp IsAIAH ii., §§ 13, 21. 
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hardly credit all that Josephus tells of the consequent 
favour shown by Antiochus (4 zz. xii. 33); but we may 
infer from it that the Jewish community prospered under 
this representative of the house of Seleucus. From that 
time onwards (198-7 B.C.) Judiea belonged to the 
kingdom of the Seleucidze. 
We come here upon the surprising phenomenon of 
a Syrian party—z.e., one friendly to the Greeks—con- 
trolling opinion in Jerusalem. The 
= ieee Chronicler, who compiled the books of 
Hellenism Chronicles and also Ezra and Nehemiah 
* (see HisTORICAL LITERATURE, § 15) in 
the first half of the third century, proves beyond a doubt 
the complete victory of the ideas for which Nehemiah 
and Ezra had fought. The history of the past is there 
recast as if the standards of the present had always 
prevailed in Israel. This directly concerns also the 
estimation in which foreign innovation was held. But 
it would be wrong to conclude that there were none but 
orthodox (so to speak) in the Jewish community. The 
Psalms show that such as remained true to the law had 
much to complain of in the way of calumny and violence 
on the part of the ‘godless,’ whom, it was hoped, 
Yahwe would sometime cut off from the community in 
judgment. These were such members of the community 
as favoured the foreigner. According to the descriptions 
in the Psalms, they were to be found in the more 
wealthy classes. Their reliance on the kingdom of 
the Seleucidze is explained by the fact that it was there 
that Greek life was able to get a hold and root itself. 
The Egyptians were so set and fixed in their way of life 
and their civilisation that even the Ptolemies could not 
move them. Alexandria, the creation of Alexander 
the Great, and other places in the Delta, became 
famous seats of Greek culture and commerce. But 
it was otherwise in W. Asia. The natural boundaries 
of the nations had already been abolished by the 
Assyrians and Chaldeans (Is.1013/.), and through- 
out their empire there had been a blending of races 
and religions. The equalising influences of trade and 
commerce increased under the rule of the Persians, 
who opened new routes. But the state created by 
the Asiatic conquerors was only a loose collection 
of separate groups in which the old native forms 
survived. When the Greek conquerors had forced an 
entrance for themselves, a great swarm of peaceable 
stragglers followed in their train, and had no difficulty 
in making their way into the loose groups and forming 
alliances with them. Naturally it was in the newly- 
founded or newly-colonised Greek cities that this process 
began, and it was even later confined in general to the 
towns (the settled country was now Aramaic, the 
desert Arabian). Greek education, art, and trade were 
pursued ; new markets were opened up; luxury and 
unstinted self-indulgence gave life a seductive lustre. It 
was the Jews outside of Jerusalem, in 
the Diaspora, that made the first 
acquaintance with Hellenism (cp DISPERSION, HEL- 
LENISM). We cannot trace with any certainty the 
rise of Jewish communities in foreign lands. The 
accounts in Josephus (4xzż. xii. 1 34), of forcible settle- 
ments in Egypt and Asia Minor have been called in 
question. » It is more likely that trade interests led the 
Jews abroad, and that allied families joined them in 
the leading commercial towns. Here they learned to 
speak, think, and live as Greeks. They were sought 
out by anyone who came from Jerusalem (Ecclus. 
3lo-11); and they in their turn visited Jerusalem, their 
spiritual mother, and told how greatly the world was 
changed. And for Jews the outer world had long ago 
come to have a two-fold significance: it was not only 
the power that was hostile to Yahwé, who would yet 
break its strength, but also the multitude of those who 
would sometime bow themselves before him and bring 
offerings to him at Jerusalem. Hence it was not simply 
a sign of unbelief or apostacy if men had regard for the 
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new forms of the world, and did not forget the man in 
the Jew—and the man at that time was the Greek, fairly 
launched on his career of cosmopolitanism. Writings 
such as Koheleth, Jonah, Ecclesiasticus testify to this— 
each in its own way. Ecclesiasticus allows even the 
external demands of Judaism to fall into the background 
in order to lay the emphasis on the demand for fear of 
God and moral conduct. Such a conception of life ap- 
proximated to that of the Greek popular philosophy of 
those times. In the far-reaching current of universalism 
such inner relations must not be under-estimated. In 
the intercourse between Judaism and Hellenism it is 
certainly the lower motives of conduct that come more 
clearly forward—vanity, greed, lust of power, licentious- 
ness. For the men of distinction and wealth at Jeru- 
salem this was the main thing (cp Jos. Azz. xii. 4). 
There were at this time two among the priestly 
families at Jerusalem that contended for the leadership— 
the Oniadze and the Tobiadze.! The 
Oniadze were the pious guardians of 
the prophetic inheritance rescued from the exile, and 
set their hopes on the mild rule of the Ptolemies. The 
Tobiadze, on the other hand, regarded the strict separa- 
tion of Israel from other nations, especially from the 
dominant Greeks, as hurtful; they were, therefore, in 
favour of the Seleucidæ. But perhaps the question 
was one of political ascendancy more than of religious 
antagonism. Matters came to an open conflict when 
Ptolemy V1. Philométor planned the subjugation of 
southern Syria (173 B.C.) The high priest Onias? 
felt himself so strong that he drove the Tobiadze and 
their partisans from Jerusalem (Jos. B/i.11). These 
sought help of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (175-164), who 
gladly seized the opportunity to get the better of 
Ptolemy’s friends in Jerusalem. Any compendious 
account of the struggles in 173-170 for the high-priest- 
hood in Jerusalem is difficult owing to the frequent 
contradictions of our two sources— Josephus and 2 
Maccabees. The course of events was perhaps some- 
what as follows: Antiochus 1V. displaced ONIAS in 
favour of his hellenizing brother JASON. The latter in 
turn had to make way for MENELAUS in 171. In 
the first campaign of Antiochus IV. against Ptolemy, 
Jason came back and drove out Menelaus, but was 
unable to retain his position. He was perhaps slain by 
Onias (170 B.c.). Onias found an asylum for himself 
and his followers in Egypt (cp § 71 below). Menelaus 
was restored by Antiochus to the high-priesthood, and, 
as years passed, was the better able to ensure the king’s 
protection since the latter had incensed against himself 
all the more seriously-minded Jews. 
On returning from Egypt in 170 B.c., Antiochus 
made his way into the temple and plundered it. This 
. desecration of the sanctuary aroused 
ete the religious feeling of the Jews, and 
` showed them that they had nothing 
to expect in the way of appreciation of (not to speak 
of consideration for) their peculiarities. Even the more 
shortsighted and careless recognised the danger that 
threatened the Jewish community from the side of 
Greek civilisation. Any prospect of accommodation 
or even reconciliation vanished. The tension on both 
sides increased ; even at this time there may perhaps 
have been bloody encounters in Jerusalem. But 
Antiochus did not on this account give up his plan 
of getting the little group of strange enthusiasts on the 
southern border of his kingdom out of his way ; for 
him Jerusalem was nothing but an inconvenient focus 
of disturbance and insubordination. When, in 168 B.C., 
he had to retire before the Romans from Egypt, he sent 
an officer (Apollonius? 2 Macc. 524), who took the city 
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by surprise, and turned the ancient city of David into a 
military fort (Acra, 1 Macc. 133 J. ), the garrison of which 
held the inhabitants in terrified submission. 

Antiochus wished to destroy with a firm hand the 
real roots of opposition, and, accordingly, directed his 
measures against the Jewish religion. The cultus was 
suppressed ; the altar of burnt offering was changed into 
a place of sacrifice to Zeus (1 Macc. 15459); the Torah 
rolls were burnt; Jewish customs (Sabbath, circum- 
cision, etc. ) were forbidden ; those who remained faithful 
to the law in spite of the pressure bronght to bear on 
The high 
priest submitted. He plainly regarded it as possible to 
retain, as a Hellenistic Jew, the position of head of the 
Jewish community. With the energy which had been 
manifested at Jerusalem, the king’s officers attempted 
also in the country districts to compel the Jews to offer 
heathen sacrifices and adopt heathen usages. Thus the 
work of Nehemiah and Ezra, moderate and conciliatory 
as it was, which offered a last retreat for the religion of 
Israel, was dissolved. 

The fall of the power of Persia had left the way to 
the East open to Greece and all that it brought with it, 
and this it was that stifled the life of Judaism. Having 
nothing like it to oppose to it, Judaism was powerless 
against it: devout persons fled for their faith before 
it. To combat this faith in itself was not the inten- 
tion of Antiochus; he did not understand it or even 
perceive that it was, just as at that time the Jews were 
nowhere understood by the Greeks. All that Antiochus 
saw in the Jewish faith was the source of passionate 
quarrels that he had tocompose. As the priestly nobility 
were ready to fall in with him, we must not wonder that 
Antiochus imagined that he could win the compliance 
of the people also. But this calculation proved to be 
false; the Jews resisted. In virtue of his sovereign 
rights, he demanded of the Jews by force what other 
Syrian peoples had yielded to the Greek power without 
difficulty. And here we find his fundamental mistake : 
he saw nothing more in Yahwe the god of the Jews 
than in (say) Dagon the god of the Philistines, or in 
Melkarth the god of the Phoenicians. 

The attitude of the Jews towards the violent measures 
of Antiochus was very various. The priestly aristocracy 

in Jerusalem submitted ; for them prob- 
11, Effect of ably the question of influence and their 
revenue was all-important. Onias the 
high priest, who had fled to Egypt, became the originator 
of a religious schism by which he seenis to have meant 
to remove the ground from under the feet of the 
Palestinian Jews. With the permission of Ptolemy VI. 
Philométor (181-146), he built (in 170) on the ruins of 
an Egyptian sanctuary at Leontopolis in the district of 
Heliopolis (= Tel? el-Yehidiyya) a Jewish temple 
(Jos. Ant. xii.97 133, B/ vii. 1027, cp DISPERSION, 
§ 8). This remarkable undertaking was fitted to draw 
the Jews of Judæa who had remained true to the law in 
the same direction as the legitimate high-priesthood had 
gone—namely, to Egypt (cp Is.1919). There can be 
no doubt that at that time many went this way; it 
seemed a way out of the hopeless night. Most, how- 
ever, of the devout-minded people could not bring 
themselves to abandon Yahwe’s holy city, and its claim 
to be the holy city for all nations. They fled into the 
wilderness and hid themselves in clefts and caves. If 
attacked on the Sabbath they would quietly submit to 
death rather than desecrate the day by fighting. 

This passive resistance, however, was suddenly changed 
into active. An aged and honoured country priest at 

Modein, a place between Bethhoron and 
72. Revolt. Lydda, slew a Jew who was offering 
sacrifice according to heathen ritual, killing the Syrian 
officer at the same time. Fleeing eastwards, Mattathias 
made his way in safety with his five sons over the 
mountains, and there in the wilderness entered into 
an agreement with others of like mind to fight, if 


his policy. 
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attacked, even on the Sabbath. This was the 
signal for a religious war (167 B.C.). It was a desperate 
act, the most foolhardy in the whole history of Israel. 
Faith and holy indignation, exasperation and burn- 
ing hate, drove the Jews to strain their powers to 
the utmost. They achieved indeed remarkable feats, 
aided by the natural advantages afforded them by 
their native mountains. The Maccabees, however, 
would have succumbed to the armies of the Seleucidz 
had not the latter by their endless contests for the throne 
themselves provided an escape, 

The example of Mattathias and his sons won over 
the adherents of the Law. Many sufferers from 
persecution, along with the union of the Assidzeans 
(Hdsidim, ovvon; 1 Macc. 242), joined them. Their 
first step was to use force against the renegade Jews, 
destroy the signs of heathenism in the land, and restore 
the customs of Israel. Meanwhile Mattathias died after 

Jud handing over the work to his sons Simon 

Yih ULEG ad Judas. The latter, Judas ‘ Mac- 
cabæus' (see MACCABEES, THE), undertook the leadership 
in the war (166 B.c.), and proved himself a devout and 
courageous man, equal to the task he had undertaken. 
It was only under him that the war with the Syrians 
themselves began. He first defeated Apollonius 
(1 Macc. 310 f ; cp 2 Macc. 524); then, at Beth-horon, 
Seron the military commander of Ccele-Syria ; then, at 
Emmaus ( =‘4Amwds), Gorgias, supported by the viceroy 
Lysias; and lastly, at Beth-zur, Lysias himself (165 B.C. ). 
The generalship as well as the success of Judas reminds 
one vividly of the battles fought by Saul and David 
against the Philistines ; faith-inspired enthusiasm, fool- 
hardy valour, and judicious tactics, taking advantage of 
the natural difficulties of the ground, helped the Jews to 
victory. ‘Thus, master of the open country between 
Bethzur and Beth-horon, Judas determined to make the 

capital the religious centre of revolt. 
BE cad (Mizpeh, north of Jerusalem, had hitherto 
“been the place of resort for common 
prayer and lamentation.) The temple site was secured 
against attack from the Syrian garrison in the Acra ; 
new priests were installed, upholders of the law; the 
signs of heathenism were removed from the sacred 
precincts; the legal cultus was restored in its full 
extent. On the 25th Kislev (December) 165 B.C. 
(exactly three years after its profanation) the temple was 
formally dedicated—a ceremony that was afterwards 
commemorated by a yearly feast (m37 nan, Ps. 30 title). 
For Judas and his party these achievements were very 
important. They not only dismayed the friends of the 
Greeks and animated the hopes of the supporters of the 
law, but also robbed the schismatic attempt of Onias 
of all danger as far as Palestine was concerned. What 
a revolution in men’s frame of mind had already occurred 
in Judah we learn from the Apocalypse of Daniel, 
which was written about this time (see DANIEL, § 8 f., 
and cp DEDICATION, FEAST OF), 

The religious feeling of the author had already recovered its 
equilibrium ; the leaders of the heathen party are derided ; the 
faithful adherents of Yahwé are comforted ; Yahwé himself brings 
to an end the rule of the heathen ; his eternal kingship over the 
world passes to pious Israel; whoever has died without partici- 
pating in the divine reward will receive it after the resurrection ; 
the great distress is the pledge that the longed-for time, the 
glorification of Israel in the eyes of all nations, is at hand. The 
prophetic picture of Israel's future, repressed by Nehemiah and 

zra, has powerfully affected the author's thoughts. The 
victories of Judas count for little with him (Dan. 11 34); it is not 
success of human power that he desires for Israel; what he saw 
at hand is wrought by God himself—it is the end, the consum- 
mation. The ideas of the prophets appear in him in an eschalo- 
logical form; the goal of his hopes is heaven axd earth; the 
glory of Israel is the work and gift of God, not the fruit of the 
loil and labour of man. 

The thoughts of the Maccabees led, as very soon 
appeared, to a different goal. The garrison of the Acra 
in Jerusalem, which was threatened by the growing power 
of Judas, sent word of their straits to King Antiochus 
V. Eupator about 163 B.C. The regent Lysias ac- 
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cordingly marched forth with the young king at the head 
of a large army against the insurgents, 
drove them back from the south 
to Jerusalem, and shut them up on 
the fortified temple-plateau. Matters 
threatened to go hard with Judas, when unexpectedly 
an arrangement was come to, by which the king allowed 
the Maccabees the free exercise of their religion, and 
promised them indemnity, while they in exchange were 
to hand over the sanctuary,—in addition to which, how- 
ever, they had subsequently to consent to the dismantling 
of their fortresses. 

The occasion for the religious war was thus removed, 
and the disastrous step of Antiochus IV. in 168 retraced. 
In consequence the question naturally arose : Ought not 
Judas and his followers to lay down their arms? Many 
thought so; in particular the Assideans ; and so when 
ALCIMUS (g.v.), who was a priest of legitimate descent 
and had been nominated by Demetrius I. to the high- 
priesthood in succession to Menelaus, now at last 
deposed (171-164 B.C.), was about to be brought into 
Jerusalem by Bacchides the governor by military force, 
they declared themselves ready for peace (1 Macc. 
7127). Following the example of Nehemiah and Ezra, 
they for the present asked nothing more than religious 
freedom. Judas, on the other hand, would not hear 
of any such end to the war; for the sake of religious 
freedom, and in addition to it, he was determined to 
achieve political liberty. This too was a revival of 
prophetic ideas, yet without any such eschatological 
transformation as is met with in Daniel. The antithesis 
of the two tendencies, which was not at the outset 
absolute and irreconcilable, arose in part from divergent 
views of the situation at the moment, a situation in 
which Judas had no confidence. However this may 
be, it is at this date (162 B.C.) that the war of religion 
may be said to close, and the Maccabean struggles for 
secular power to begin. 

Judas’s distrust of Bacchides and Alcimus soon 
proved to have been justified. The confidence that had 
been reposed in them they rewarded with violence and 
blood; as ruler of the capital and of the country, 
Alcimus favoured the friends of the Greeks, and the 
situation once more became similar to what it had been 
between 173 and 168. After the withdrawal of Bacchides, 
however, Alcimus was unable to maintain his authority, 
and Demetrius I. ordered Nicanor to break the power of 
Judas. But an ineffective campaign ended in the 
defeat and death of that general in a battle between 
Beth-horon and Adasa on the 13th Adar (March) 16r. 
Bacchides, on the other hand, once more joined by 
Alcimus, had better success. He routed the army of 
Judas near Eleasa (?), and Judas himself fell in the battle 
(161 B.C.). 

The cause of the insurgents seemed utterly ruined 
(1 Macc. 923 7%); all they could do was to maintain 

themselves in the wilderness of Tekoa as 
76. Jonathan. a party of freebooters. Bacchides mean- 
while sought by comprehensive measures togive peaceand 
security to the country in the interests of Alcimus and his 
followers, yet without interfering with religious liberty. 
When, however, after the death of Alcimus (160 B.C.), 
a renewed effort to bring Jonathan and his followers 
under his power had proved abortive, Bacchides decided 
to enter into the negotiations for peace that Jonathan 
had proposed. In other words, he now sought te 
restore order in the country by the help of the very man 
whom, in common with the Grecian party, he had 
regarded as the arch disturber. The hellenizing priestly 
aristocracy thus lost their external support. Jonathan 
dispensed justice at Michmash and cleansed the land of 
Hellenisers. Only in Jerusalem and other strongholdsdid 
the foreign garrisons and their Jewish supporters retain 
command. The land itself now finally emerged from a 
state of war (158 B.c.). This was the first political 
success of Jonathan. 


75. Religious 
conflict be- 
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From this time onwards the rule of the Maccabees 
or Hasmonzeans advanced steadily, as Jonathan was 
able to secure one advantage after another for himself 
from the contentions between the various claimants for 
the throne of the Seleucidze. Moreover, the majority 
of the people were manifestly on his side. When, in 
153, Alexander Balas was set up as king in opposition 
to Demetrius I., the latter sought the friendship of 
Jonathan by giving him permission to surround himself 
with an armed force. Jonathan transferred his abode 
to Jerusalem, and fortified the temple hill, and, except 
from the Acra and Bethzur, the Syrian garrisons were 
withdrawn. Demetrius was, however, outbidden by 
Alexander Balas, who designated Jonathan high priest 
and sent him a purple robe and a crown. Jonathan's 
ambition was stronger than his fidelity. At the Feast 
of Tabernacles in 153 B.C. he assumed the high-priestly 
office which had for seven years been vacant (Jos. Azz. 
xx. 10). Since Demetrius 1., as it fell out, was worsted, 
Jonathan was able actually to enjoy the fruits of his 
crafty policy. In 150 B.C. Alexander showed him great 
honour at Ptolemais, and designated him a high official 
(orparnyss and pepiddpxns) of the kingdom of Syria. 
Attempts to bring him into suspicion failed of their 
object. The contentions for the throne between 
Demetrius II. (see above, col. 1068) and Alexander Balas 
in 147 B.C. brought Jonathan new advantages ; defeat- 
ing Apollonius, the governor of Ccoele-Syria appointed 
by Demetrius II., he received the town and district of 
Ekron. After the death of Alexander Balas (145) 
Jonathan bid defiance to Demetrius II. and besieged 
the Acra at Jerusalem, and when the king summoned 
him to Ptolemais in indignation Jonathan contrived to 
turn his anger into good will. His present dignities 
were confirmed, and the province of Judah, to which 
three districts (Apherema, Lydda, and Ramathaim) were 
added in the north, was declared free of tribute. What 
engagements Jonathan entered into on his side we do 
not know (1 Macc. 1128 #%). Anyhow, he was unable 
to get further concessions from Demetrius II., although 
it was by his soldiers that the king was rescued from 
the insurrectionary populace of his own capital. It is 
easy, accordingly, to understand Jonathan's taking the 
earliest opportunity of joining the side of the king’s 
eneinies. A former officer of Balas, Trypho 
{Diodotus) of Apamea, came forward as guardian of 
Balas’s young son, still a minor, and proclaimed 
him king as Antiochus VI. (145 B.c.). In return for 
valuable presents and confirmation in all his dignities, 
Jonathan undertook, along with his brother Simon, to 
drive out the troops and other supporters of Demetrius 
I], from southern and middle Syria, and assume posses- 
sion of the land in the interest of Antiochus VI. The 
carrying out of this commission meant nothing more 
than the stamping out by force of any opposition the 
two brothers might encounter. This, however, did 
not satisfy Trypho, who was aiming at the crown for 
himself. He decoyed Jonathan to Ptolemais and ‘con- 
fined him there. Simon made his way to 
Jerusalem, where the people, supposing that 
Jonathan was already dead, elected him leader. He 
prepared to resist Trypho, who attempted to force 
his way into Judæa but had to withdraw without 
success after pretending to treat about handing over 
Jonathan. The execution of the latter at the command 
of Trypho at Baskama in Gilead left a free field to 
Simon (142-135 B.C.) He carried on the measures 
for securing the land, and concluded formal peace with 
Demetrius II., which not only put an end to war, but 
also secured absolute freedom from tribute, an event of 
such importance that Jewish dates were thenceforth 
reckoned from it (Sel. 17o= 143/142 B.C.). Next year, 
too, Simon forced the Syrian garrison to withdraw from 
the Acra. Thus disappeared from Jerusalem and 
Judæa the last mark of foreign supremacy. In 141 the 
people solemnly conferred on Sinion the hereditary rule 
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as high priest, commander-in-chief, and ethnarch (cp 
1 Mace. 1425 7). Simon struck the first Jewish coins 
(1 Macc. 156). Thus out of the war against Greek 
civilisation there had arisen a new Jewish state. 

Simon and his successors not only maintained the 
position they had won, but also extended its influence. 
This was the easier that the kingdom of the Seleucidae 
was more and more falling apart. Simon must also 
be regarded as the first of the Maccabees to gain the 
friendship of the Romans with a view to securing his 
position in Asia (142 B.c.; 1 Macc. 142440; Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 73; Justin xxxvi. 3). From a contest with 
Antiochus VII. Sidétes (of 2féy in Pamphylia), who, 
after unavailing negotiations, entrusted his general 
Cendebzeus with the war, Simon came out victorious. 
He was honoured as a circumspect and righteous ruler. 
His violent death, however, was like a presage of the 
end the new line of rulers was to meet. Along with 
two of his sons he was murdered at the castle of Dok 
(Docus), near Jericho, by his son-in-law Ptolemy, who 
sought to make himself master of the land. But John 
Hyrcanus, Simon’s third son, anticipated him and 
secured the support of the people of Jerusalem, where 
he ruled from 134 to 104. 

In the beginning of his reign Hyrcanus was hard 
beset by Antiochus VII., who subjected Jerusalem 

78. John '°.* long siege. That Hyrcanus came 
Hyrcanus off after all without loss of territory may 

* be attributed perhaps to Antiochus’s policy, 
perhaps to the influence of the Romans in Hyrcanus’s 
favour (cp Jos. And. xiii.84 92). On his expedition 
against the Parthians Antiochus VII. lost his life 
(128 B.c.), and Hyrcanus once more asserted his 
independence. He maintained a standing army of 
mercenaries, built the so-called Baris on the NW. of 
the temple site (dz. xviii. 43), and concluded a firm 
alliance with Rome (Ané. xiv. 1022) He extended 
by conquest the narrow limits of his rule towards the 
E., S., and N. He destroyed the temple of the 
Samaritans on Mt. Gerizim, subjugated the Idumæans 
in the S., and compelled them to accept the Jewish 
Torah. The siege of the city of Samaria brought him 
once more, however, into serious conflict with the 
Seleucidze, a conflict from which it was probably the 
powerful word of Rome that delivered him. Hyrcanus 
still regarded himself as in the first place high priest, 
and also enjoyed a high degree of popular favour. 
Yet even in his time emerged the opposition of the 
Pharisees against his family, which was only furthered 
by the closer connection between the Hasmonzeans 
and the Sadducees. Hyrcanus’s son and successor, 
Aristobilus I. (Judas), saw no means of securing his 
power save that of putting out of the way several 
members of his own family. He subjugated and 
made Jews of the Iturzeans at what had till then 
been the N. limit of his domain (in Galilee ?), and 
assumed the title of king. After a reign of one 

year (103 B.C.) he was succeeded by 
a Peas his ee Alexander Jannzeus (see 
* JANN&uS), who secured the throne by 
the murder of a brother (102-76 B.c.). In his reign the 
complete secularisation and transformation of the ruling 
priestly family became very obvious. He had coins 
struck, for exaniple, not only with inscriptions in 
Hebrew characters, but also with bilingual inscriptions in 
Greek characters, in which he designated himself simply 
king. His aim was to extend as much as possible the 
bounds of his kingdom, and so he was almost constantly 
in the field or besieging fortified positions. His opera- 
tions against Ptolemais involved him in a disadvantage- 
ous war with Ptolemy Lathyrus, from which he finally 
escaped only through the intervention of Ptolemy's 
mother, queen Cleopatra of Egypt. East of the Jordan, 
he subdued Gadara and Amathus; on the coast, Raphia, 
Anthedon, and Gaza. 
The changing fortune of war, but still more his 
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strained relations with the Pharisees, deprived him of 
the favour of the people. At first he sought to quench 
in blood every appearance of hostile feeling. When, 
however, he was defeated by the Arabian chief Obadas 
and lost his whole army, the popular fury broke into 
open revolt. People were not afraid even to go the 
length of rousing against the Hasmonzeans Demetrius 
Aczerus (Euczerus), one of the last of the Seleucidz. 
Alexander Jannzeus was defeated at Shechem and fled to 
the hills. ‘Then the shame and regret of his people 
came to his succour. A considerable body of armed 
men gathered about him, with whom he cut his way 
through the opposing forces ; and he came to temporary 
terms with Demetrius. Blood then flowed in streams 
to secure peace at home for this inhuman high priest. 

The last years of his reign Alexander spent once more 
in foreign wars, especially with the Arabians. These 
had now for several centuries been slowly pressing 
forward out of the desert into the cultivated land, had 
already settled at certain points (Edom and Lebanon), 
and were now trying, like the Hebrews more than a 
thousand years before, to push forward into the heart 
of the country. Alexander Jannzeus encountered them 
repeatedly on his military expeditions—successfully east 
of the Jordan, where he conquered Gerasa (?), Golan, 
and Seleucia. It was on one of these expeditions that 
he met his death (76 B.c.). His career strikes one as 
strange—it is as if the Hasmonezean had assumed 
something of the wildness and ferocity of the 
Seleucidæ. At all events, the inner contradiction 
inherent from the first in the Hasmonzean priest- 
kingship was now undeniable. If the advice he is said 
to have given his wife just before his death with regard 
to the conduct of the government (Jos. Ant. xiii. 155) 
be authentic, something of this contradiction must have 
been felt by Alexander Jannzeus himself. He is repre- 
sented as having advised his wife Alexandra (Hebr. 
Salomé or perhaps more correctly Salma) to concede 
greater influence to the Pharisees—i.e., to go farther 
in giving spiritual affairs their rightful place. 

Alexandra ruled from 75 to 67. She made over the 
high-priesthood to her oldest son Hyrcanus, an irresolute 
80. Alexandra indolent man, and held back her second 

: * son, the daring Aristobiilus, from any 
share in public affairs. The power and extent of 
the kingdom—which was, roughly, equal to what 
it was in the days of David—she maintained intact, 
without entering on wars of any seriousness. In internal 
affairs the Pharisees were supreme (see below, § 83). 
Their feeling of satisfaction with the rule of Alexandra 
found expression in edifying fables, in which they 
extolled those days as a time of special felicity. Scarcely, 
however, had Alexandra closcd her eyes, when there 
broke out between her sons that struggle for the succes- 
sion in the course of which the kingdom of the 
Maccabees went down. Aristobiilus II. defeated 
Hyrcanus II. at Jericho, and forced him to enter into 
an agreement acknowledging Aristobilus as king and 
high priest. But this peace was short-lived. 

Soon there appeared at the head of the opposition 
to Aristobilus an Idumzean named Antipater, whose 
father of the same name had been governor of Idumza 
under Alexander Jannzeus. This man, the father of 
the future king Herod, acquired great influence, and 
contracted alliances widely, in particular with Arétas 
king of the Nabatæans. He persuaded Hyrcanus to 
seek refuge with him, and induced Arétas, in con- 
sideration of promised cessions of territory, to make 
Hyrcanus king of Judæa by force. Arétas actually 
defeated Aristobiilus, and drove him, supported by the 
Jews, to take refuge in the temple stronghold, where, 
with the priests, he defended himself boldly. 

Such was the state of affairs in the Maccabzean 
kingdom when Pompey sent his legate Scaurus to Syria 
about Easter 65 B.C. The rival brothers made him the 
same offer as the price of his support. Scaurus decided 
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in favour of Aristobūlus, and ordered Arétas to return 
to his country ; Hyrcanus had to content himself with 
a diminished territory. But Pompey himself had not 
yet spoken the final word. He was assailed with 
presents and embassies, and finally the two brothers 
themselves, as also representatives of the people who 
wished the ancient priesthood restored, received a hearing 
at Damascus in the spring of 63 B.c. Pompey wished 
to defer sentence; but when Aristobilus appeared to 
be preparing to resist, Pompey pursued hiin with his 
army to his stronghold of Alexandrium, and then 
on by way of Jericho to before Jerusalem. Aristo- 
bilus wavered, swaying between defiance and dejection. 
Pompey had him taken prisoner. The party of Hyr- 
canus gave over the city, while the supporters of 
Aristobiilus maintained the temple stronghold. Pompey 
found himself compelled to subdne this by a regular 
siege. After three months the Romans forced their 
way through a breach into the sacred enclosure, where a 
frightful massacre ensued, the Jews even slaughtering 
one another. Accompanied by his followers, Pompey 
visited the interior of the temple, without, however, 
touching the sacred furniture, and next day gave 
instructions that the regular sacrificial cultus was to 
be restored. Hyrcanus received the high-priestly office 
and with it a principality of diminished extent, and 
subject to tribute, while Aristobilus had, with his 
family, including his two sons Alexander and Antigonus, 
to follow the conqueror to Rome. The freedom of 
the Jews had lasted but eighty years (142-63 B.C.). 
Its end was lamentable. ‘The spirit that gave it birth 
had long been gone. 
Before investigating the last fortunes of the Jews in 
Palestine under the Romans, we have to notice some 
5 internal events which occurred during 
81. Synedrium. the rule of the Maccabees. The latter 
had practically changed the religious community of 
Nehemiah and Ezra into a secular state; but they were 
far from subverting the institutions which had arisen out 
of that community. The high priest remained—they 
themselves were the high priests; and side by side with 
them there was still the college of elders (yepovgia), an 
aristocracy in which the social organism culminated. 
It is probably to this body, with the high priest, that the 
phrase ‘ community of the Jews,’ Dnm 13M, on the coins of the 


Maccabees from the reign of John Hyrcanus onward refers, 
At a later date the council usually received the Greek designa- 


tion syxedrion, Hebraised as sanhedrin GMD). 

However, though this supreme council remained, the 
seats in it were filled by supporters of the Hasmonæans. 
In the previons period (§§ 767) the members had been 
the heads of the clerical and the lay nobility (besides the 
high priest); the ruling class thus formed received the 
name of Sadducce (from Zadok ; cp Ezek. 4415 f.) It 
may be asked whether any of these old families attached 
themselves to the Hasmonzeans. All that we know is 
that, by the favour of the Hasmonzeans, a new aris- 
tocracy arose, and, to a large extent, monopolised the 
seats in the Synedrium. This was the share of power 
accorded to them. ‘That Alexander Jannzeus gave the 
council but little scope is not surprising. They had 
ample compensation, however, under his successor 
Alexandra. The president of the council was the high 
priest, and Alexandra was a woman. Besides recognis- 
ing the independence of the council, Alexandra gave 
seats and votes in it to the long-repressed party of the 
Pharisees. Their conceptions of religion and law thus 
received complete recognition, and the function of public 
judgment was transferred to the so-called Scribes, the 
siphérim or masters of legal science. This was no 
slight curtailment of power for the once omnipotent 
lay nobility. 

The leadership of the Synedrium remained with the 
priests—in the last instance with the high priest—but 
these found themselves compelled at all points to take 
account of the scribes who enjoyed the popular favour. 
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The membership of the supreme council reached the 
number of seventy-one. 

The two parties brought into prominence by the 
changes in the Synedrium under Alexandra, the Pharisees 

and the Sadducees, claim our special 
82. Sadducees. attention. The Sadducees, in the strict 
sense of the word, indeed, were, as already stated (§ 81), 
displaced by the Hasmonzeans. As the name persisted, 
however, we must suppose it to have been transferred 
to the new priestly aristocracy and their followers. 

This is not difficult to understand, for on the one hand the 
ascendancy of priestly families remained, and on the other hand 
the same antitheses which had manifested themselves before the 
wars of religion, reappeared in an altered form. Before the 
wars, the priestly régime, by its friendliness to Hellenism, had 
imperilled religion, and now it seemed as if the secular rule of 
the Hasmonzans were about to overwhelm it altogether. Before 
the wars the Assidzeans with the scribes at their head had been 
drawn together for the defence of the heritage left by Nehemiah 
and Ezra; now it was the Pharisees who came forward on behalf 
of the law and against the national state which was breaking up 
the foundations of the law and of the religious community. 

‘The Sadducees represent the new state which grew 
out of the Maccabean rising, the Pharisees, the com- 
F munity of which the Torah was the first 
83. Pharisees. and final cause’ (Wellhausen, Phar. u. 
Sadd. 24 f.) The Pharisees were energetic in the 
assertion of their principles certainly ; but they renounced 
all political aims. They were not political like the 
Sadducees ; like the Assidzeans, whose heirs they may 
probably be said to be, they held by the ideals of 
Nehemiah and Ezra. The Pharisees were the ‘scribes’ 
who in dead earnest sought to turn the law into practice 
with the utmost literality, and thus, if they did not 
create a new type of piety, they at least remodelled the 
old on much sharper lines. 

It is in this sense that the name Pharisees ought to be taken 
{see SCRIBES AND PHARISEES); whether assumed by themselves 
or bestowed by others it well expresses their arrogant claim to 
be the true Israel. In particular, they put the sanctity of the 
sabbath upon a new level, and exacted an outward purity by a 
constantly increasing number of precepts, so that religious fellow- 
ship became more and more the fellowship of a school, and piety 
a highly specialised art. ‘The unlearned cannot guard himself 
against sin, and the layman can never be truly pious’ (Hillel). 
Ignorance of the Pharisaic teaching was in itself an evidence of 
want of righteousness; acquaintance with their legal precepts 
was beld to be the only means for the attainment of true ao 
ness. Hence it is written in the Mishna (Sanh. 113): ‘Itisa 
graver sin to say aught against the learned in the law than to 
say aught against the law itself.’ 

As regarded the future of their people (see the Book of 
Daniel, and cp EscHATOLOGY, §§ 47, 587. ), the Pharisees 
expected to see the world-supremacy of Israel established 
by the immediate hand of God from heaven, and deemed 
it an impertinence to try human means of establishing it. 
The foreign rule of the Greeks (and afterwards of the 
Romans) they also considered contrary to the will of 
God ; yet they held it more tolerable than the existence 
of a national state by which everything was secularised ; 
in point of fact they could not dispense with foreign 
rule, for its disappearance would take away the con- 
dition on which their very existence depended—the law 
of the post-exilic community. To the national and 
political questions of the day they had no answer ready ; 
they simply pointed to the future which God was to give. 
That a party like this should have been able to acquire 
so great an influence over the people is extraordinary ; 
it is only partially explained by the secular rule of the 
Maccabean priestly kings. We must also bear in mind 
that the people longed for a spiritual food which their 
priestly leaders could not give them, and so betook 
themselves to the Pharisees who claimed, not without 
right, to be champions of the law. 

Besides these two parties Josephus (Azz. xiii. 59) 
mentions a third afpeots or ‘ sect '—that of the ESSENES 

(g.v.). In point of fact these were a 
84. Essenes. brotherhood, somewhat of the nature of 
a monastic order. Josephus (/.¢.) introduces them 
about the middle of the second century B.C. (cp Ané. 
xiii. 112). The name signifies ' the pious ones’ (Aram. 
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won), and seems to point to an origin similar to that of 


the Pharisees. The part they played in the history of 
Israel was quite unimportant. One of the leaders 
in E war against Rome was an Essene (Jos. B/ ii. 
204). 

To return now to the narrative. In 63 B.C. Pompey 
constituted Syria a Roman province, thus establishing 
the Roman hold upon the western por- 
eu pee ee tion of the kingdom of the Seleucidee. 

* The Jewish portion properly so called 
—Judzea, Galilee, and Perzea—he left under the high 
priest, Hyrcanus, who, however, was subordinate to 
the governor of the province and paid taxes to him. At 
the same time Pompey ‘ liberated ' from the Jewish rnle 
certain towns on the coast and in Perzea, which soon 
united themselves into a league, the so-called DECAPOLIS 
(g.v.). Aristobūlus and his children Pompey took with 
him to Rome. These arrangements were a severe 
blow to the power of the Hasmonzean dynasty and its 
supporters, the Sadducees. It need not surprise us, 
therefore, if some resistance was offered ; and so strong 
was the attachment of the people to the native house 
that in every attempt at revolt a native army was always 
at command. Jewish history henceforward, accordingly, 
down to the accession of Herod, is mainly a record of 
the rebellions against the Romans and of the disturbances 
connected with the Roman civil wars so far as these 
affected Syria. 

Aristobiilus’s eldest son, Alexander, had escaped 
from Pompey and summoned the Jews to arms against his 
uncle Hyrcanus, the nominee of Rome. The governor 
of Syria, Gabinius, however, in 57 B.c., shut him up in 
the stronghold of Alexandrium and compelled him to 
lay down his arms. In the revolt, Gabinius, plainly 
with the view of further weakening the Jewish power 
and lessening the influence of Jerusalem, the capital, 
broke up the Hasmonzean territory into five adminis- 
trative divisions—those of Jerusalem, Jericho, Gazara, 
Amathus, and Sepphoris. A second revolt was headed 
by Aristobilus himself, who, with his younger son 
Antigonus, had escaped from Rome ; but he was taken 
prisoner in Machzerus and sent back to the imperial 
capital. Whilst Gabinius was engaged on an Egyptian 
expedition, a third rising was led by Alexander ; but his 
army was dispersed in 55 B.C. by Gabinius, who had 
hastened back and now rewarded Hyrcanus and Anti- 
pater for their fidelity to Rome by cancelling the arrange- 
ment made two years before, and restoring Hyrcanus 
to his former authority. M. Licinius Crassus, the 
triumvir, who succeeded Gabinius in the following year, 
seized the temple treasure of Jerusalem; and after his 
death the quzestor Cassius Longinus suppressed a fourth 
revolt of the Hasmonzean party which had broken out, 
under the leadership of Pitholaus, on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee (Taricheze). Pitholaus was put to death 
and Alexander brought under pledges to keep the peace 
(cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 5%, B/i. 8). Julius Caesar's purpose 
of sending Aristobilus against the followers of Pompey 
in Syria was frustrated by the poisoning of Aristobilus 
before he could leave Rome (49 B.c.). Shortly after- 
wards Alexander the son of Aristobilus also was put to 
death, by Pompey’s orders, at Antioch. Antipater was 
more fortunate when, after the battle of Pharsalus and 
the death of Pompey (48 B.c.), the victorious Cæsar was 
pressed hard in Alexandria. So useful was Antipater to 
him that Cæsar acknowledged his debt to the _Idumzean 
by the gift of the Roman citizenship and immunity from 
taxes. At the same time he confirmed Hyrcanus in his 
high-priestly office. Antigonus too, the son of Aristo- 
būlus, presented himself before Caesar in Syria and 
pressed his claims; the only result, however, was that 
Cæsar bestowed still more signal marks of favour upon 
Antipater, whom he appointed ‘steward’ or procurator 
(€mirpomos) of Judæa. At the same time he constituted 
Hyrcanus and his sons hereditary allies of the Romans, 
guaranteeing them immunity from imposts, with other 
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privileges, and granting permission to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xiv. 8-10, BJ i. 9/). 

Thus the Jewish aristocracy gained nothing by all its 
scheming. The power of the hated Idumzean, Anti- 
pater, went on increasing, and although he was astute 
enough to pose always as the faithful servant of his lord, 
in point of fact, under the languid administration of 
Hyrcanus, he had a free hand. He carried on the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem and established good 
order throughout the country, committing the adminis- 
tration of Jerusalem and the south to his son Phasael, 
and that of Galilee to his son Herod. The Jewish 
aristocracy, from their own point of view, were fully 
justified when they sought to get rid of both him and 
his sons. For this a pretext was supplied them by a 
high-handed proceeding of Herod, who, in Galilee, had 
caused to be executed without reference to the council 
a certain Hasmonzean commander, Ezekias, and certain 
of his followers who had sought at their own hand to 
continue the opposition against the Roman supremacy. 
The dominant party in Jerusalem persuaded Hyrcanus 
to call Herod to account before the council in Jerusalem. 
Herod duly appeared, but not as aculprit, and, supported 
by Sextus Cæsar, the governor of Syria, succeeded in 
overawing the council so that no judgment was given. 
Once more he returned at the head of an army and 
threatened the city; but Antipater was able to appease 
his wrath, ‘The aristocratic party, however, did not 
rest content with this. Some years later when C. 
Cassius Longinus, one of the murderers of Caesar, was 
living in Syria (44-42 B.c.), Antipater was poisoned, 
probably with the connivance of Hyrcanus, by an Arabian 
prince (Malichus) who seems to have been in his service. 

Whilst Malichus was still seeking to gain time, how- 
ever, before striking again, Herod got rid of him by an 

assassin’s hand (Jos. Azż. xiv. 11, BJ i. 10 
86. Herod. 4f-). Though Po had fallen, his 
family retained or even increased its power. Herod 
earned on all hands thanks and praise when, in 42 
B.C., he successfully repelled, on the borders of Judæa, 
an attack made by Antigonus with the support of 
Ptolemy Mennai of Chalcis (Lebanon). Hyrcanus him- 
self publicly showed his favour for him by giving him in 
marriage his granddaughter Mariamme, a daughter of 
Alexander. By liberal presents Herod strengthened his 
hold on Antony, who made Syria his headquarters for 
some time after the battle of Philippi (42 B.C. ), in spite 
of adverse deputations from the hostile party in Jeru- 
salem. Phasael and Herod were appointed tetrarchs and 
charged with the government of the Jewish provinces of 
Palestine {41 B.C. ; cp Jos. Azé. xiv. 121 f). How- 
ever, though all promised well for Herod, it was only 
to last for a short time. ‘This was how the change 
occurred. Lysanias of Chalcis, son and successor of 
Ptolemy Mennai, had carried on negotiations between 
Antigonus and the Parthians under Pacorus who, in 
40 B.C., had pressed into the province of Syria, with 
the result that the conquering invaders were induced by 
great promises to make Antigonus king of Judæa. The 
stroke succeeded ; Antigonus found a sufficient number 
of anti-Roman followers ; in Jerusalem itself the parties 
came to blows. The Parthians induced Hyrcanus and 
Phasael to go for purposes of negotiation into the camp 
of the Parthian satrap Barzaphranes; at his instance 
they were made prisoners at Ecdippon (Achzib) by the 
sea-side. Herod escaped the machinations of his enemies 
by a timely flight to the fortress of Masada by the Dead 
Sea, where also his family found safety. In this way 
Antigonus (Heb. Mattathias) came once more into the 
heritage of his ancestors (40-37 B.C.). Hyrcanus and 
Phasael were handed over to him by the Parthians; the 
former he caused to be incapacitated (by mutilation) for 
the high- priestly office; Phasael committed suicide. 
The Parthians, after seeking to compensate themselves 


for their services by extensive raids, carried Hyrcanus | 
off to Parthia, where, however, at the intercession of the | 
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Jews in that country he was set at liberty (Jos. Amz. xiv. 
13837, BJ i. 13). 

Herod, however, did not give up his cause for lost. 
His request for money being rejected by Malichus (the 
87. Herod, Nabatæan EE he applied to Antony, 

king. journeying by Alexandria and Rhodus to 

Rome. By large promises he induced 
Antony, who saw how useful he might .become, to 
nominate him through the Senate (with the support of 
Octavian) king of the Jews. After only seven days Herod 
was able to set out for his new kingdom (40 B.c.). His 
way to the throne, however, was not to be as smooth as 
he hoped. In 39 B.C. he landed at Ptolemais. With 
the help of Ventidius, the governor of Syria, he first 
relieved his brother Joseph in Masada and then appeared 
with his army before Jerusalem. Antigonus, however, 
had bribed the Roman general Silo, and Herod was 
soon compelled to retire to Galilee; nor did he again 
resume operations in Galilee and Judæa (where mean- 
while his brother Joseph had fallen) till after he had 
received fresh encouragement from Antony who was 
hurrying through to the siege of Samosāta in Comma- 
gene. In the spring of 37, however, Herod again 
attacked Jerusalem, and with the help of Sosius the 
governor captured it after a five months’ siege. Anti- 
gonus, who had surrendered to Sosius, was, at the 
instance of Herod, beheaded in Antioch. Thus, after 
three long years from his nomination, Herod actually 
came to his throne (37-4 B.C.) The Idumæan house 
of Antipater had by Roman help vanquished the party 
of the Sadducees (Jos. Ant. xiv. 14-16, B/J i. 14 183). 

Two things Herod considered to be indispensable 
for his government—the continued friendship of the 
Romans and the extinction of the Hasmonæan party. 
The former object he sought to secure by princely gifts 
of money ; the latter he came near attaining by putting 
many of the adherents of Antigonus to death : he also 
lowered the dignity of the high-priesthood by filling the 
office at his pleasure. To keep on good terms with 
Antony was an anxious task, as Cleopatra of Egypt 
coveted southern Syria, and Alexandra, widow of the 
murdered Alexander (see above), found it to her interest 
to intrigue with Cleopatra against Herod. The latter 
had conferred the high-priesthood upon an ‘ obscure’ 
priest from Babylon named Ananel (Jos. .4z¢. xv. 24), 
thereby giving great umbrage to his mother-in-law 
Alexandra, who had wished to secure the office for her 
son Aristobilus. To avoid losing Antony’s favour 
through Cleopatra, Herod forthwith deposed Ananel, 
and appointed the handsome and popular Aristobilus 
in his place. Nevertheless Alexandra still found cause 
to complain of Herod, and was meditating a secret 
flight to Cleopatra with her son, when the scheme was 
betrayed, and Aristobiilus was put to death (35 B.C.). 
The end of the long story is that Herod’s good fortune 
did not desert him even when Alexandra complained to 
Cleopatra: Herod once more pacified his patron. 
Cleopatra made sure of large tracts in Palestine ceded 
to her by her lover, including the fruitful region of 
Jericho. All this was on the eve of the decisive battle 
of Actium. To please Cleopatra Herod had to take the 
field against the Arabs, whose tribute he had to collect 
for the queen. He succeeded in conquering them ; but 
it was a hard struggle. Then came the fresh difficulty 
of winning over to his side the new master of the world, 
for Antony's cause was ruined. His cunning suggested 
to him what to do. -First, he put out of the way the 
aged Hyrcanus (whom in the beginning of his reign he 
had brought back from Babylonia) as an alleged con- 
spirator, and then he went in person to Rhodus and laid 
his crown at the feet of the victorious Octavian. The 
result was as he had calculated. Octavian not only 
confirmed him in his position, but soon after the death 
of Cleopatra bestowed upon him her domains, as well 
as other important places in S., Syria. With a single 
break (Jos. Ant. xvi. 97.) Herod retained the favour of 
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Augustus down to the end of his reign; Josephus 
declares that he ‘was beloved by Cæsar next after 
Agrippa, and by Agrippa next after Caesar’ (Jos. B/ 
i. 204) Some years later (circa 25 B.C.) he removed 
the last danger to his crown. The only remaining male 
descendants of the Asmonaean family were the sons of 
Baba (Sabba?). He accused them of treason and 
caused them to be slain.? 

The position of Herod in the Roman Empire was 
that of a rex soctus. His title and authority he held 
from Cæsar and the Senate. He had to defend the 
imperial frontier and to furnish auxiliary troops, but 
was not allowed to make treaties or wage wars at 
pleasure. On the other hand, he had full freedom in 
the management of domestic affairs, and was not laid 
under any tribute, or made subject to the authority of 
the Roman governor of the province of Syria. The 
confidence placed by Augustus in his capacities he fully 
justified. The ravages committed by the Arabs of 
Trachonitis had caused great complaints. With great 
skill Herod penetrated into this difficult region, and 
enforced peace,” receiving from Cæsar a large territory 
to the NE. (Batanea, Trachonitis, Gaulanitis). In 
20 B.C. Herod was also endowed with the tetrarchy of 
Zenodorus (Ulatha and Panias). 

Favoured by the pax Romana, Herod did much for 
the cultivation of the land. He created magnificent 

88. Herod's seas ce area anaes ; eli Tower 
policy. = Cæsarea) and built numerous fortresses, 
temples, theatres, and baths. He ex- 
tended and beautified the temple site at Jerusalem, and 
built anew the temple itself. He helped his people in 
many ways (see, ¢.g., the account of the famine),* and 
yet he could only now and then secure their full approval. 5 
Never did the Jews feel affection for his person ; they 
rightly saw in him the obedient servant of Rome, and 
were all the less ready to forget that he was only a 
‘half Jew.’ His reign did nothing to lessen the tension 
between Jew and Greek ; it rather increased the tension, 
although he made extraordinary efforts to introduce the 
seductions of Hellenism into the ‘holy mountain.’ In 
a certain sense his aims were those of Antiochus 
Epiphanes; but he more nearly reached them. He 
knew the Jews well, and generally speaking spared 
their religious feelings ; the affair of the high-priesthood 
is an exception. To Hellenise such a people as the 
Jewish, however, was no longer possible; neither by 
gentleness nor by severity could the effects of the great 
Religious War be obliterated. Besides, Herod had 
really no skill in the arts of compromise and concili- 
ation. He was too passionate, too suspicious, too 
domineering to be able to inspire confidence. To the 
end he never lost the tyrant's lust for power, never 
enjoyed the settled stability of a really strong monarch. 
Indeed, one may doubt whether he had any wish beyond 
keeping his power over the Jews; their Hellenisation 
he did not seriously care for. His entire policy can be 
explained from this point of view—even to some extent 
his abominable murders, though it must be admitted 
that these were partly stimulated by circumstances 
which could not but excite his jealousy. 

Herod's reign was not wanting in splendour. His 
love of display manifested itself in the magnificent 
buildings which he erected both within his kingdom 
and beyond it (cp Jos. B/i.21). He had connections 
with prominent representatives of the culture of the 
time—notably Nicolaus Damascenus. The visit of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa to Jerusalem threw the Jews into 
veritable transports of joy (Azé. xvi. 2). The foundation 
of Herod’s power, however, was hollow. His extraction 
indeed made him unfit to be a national king, and in 

1 On this period see Jos. Ant. xv. 1-6, B/i. 18 4-20. 

2 Note the story of the 500 Jews from Babylon who could 
shoot arrows when riding on horseback (Jos. Azt. xvii. 2 1). 
For the whole episode see Azt. xv. 101 xvi. 9 2 xvii. 2. 


3 Jb. xv.103, B/i. 204. 4 Ant. xv.91/f. 
5 Ant. xvi. 25. 
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his heart he was more Greek than Jew (Azé. xix. 73). 
What is more, a national kingdom was no longer what 
the Jewish community desired. Religion had taken a 
new turn under the influence of the Pharisees; it was 
now much more supramundane; the law and the 
monarchy it held to be irreconcilable. However 
zealously Herod may have sought at first to meet 
the Pharisees’ views, they could never become his 
friends. They refused to take the oath of allegiance, 
just as the Essenes did (Jos. And. xv.104 xvii. 24). 
The old aristocracy he himself had deprived of its 
influence ; to support his rule he had therefore nothing 
to rely on but force. He never shrank from employing 
any means, however ghastly, to gain this end (Ant. xv. 
8104 xvii. 6, B/i. 836). Cp further, HEROD, § 3 ¢ 

In his first will, made after the execution of Alexander 

and Aristobiilus, his two sons by the Hasmonzean 
89. The Mariamme (6 8.C.), Herod had appointed 
succession Antipater his son by his first marriage 
” to succeed him. Even before the execu- 
tion of Antipater in 5 B.C., however, this arrangement 
had been exchanged for another according to which 
Antipas, his youngest son, by his marriage with the 
Samaritan Malthacé, was to be his heir. Shortly 
before his death (4 B.c.), he cancelled this settle- 
ment also, and designated Archelaus! as king, Antipas 
and Philip? tetrarchs—the former of Galilee and 
Perzea, the latter of Trachonitis, Batanzea, Gaulanitis 
and Paneas. The validity of this will he himself 
made to depend on its confirmation by Augustus. 
Hence his heirs one after the other betook themselves to 
Rome to find safe anchorage for their ship while the 
storm of revolt was already raging at home. Before 
Augustus gave his decision, fresh petitioners arrived. 
It was a deputation of Jews deprecating the continuance 
of the existing order of things, and desiring that the 
whole country might be brought immediately under the 
Roman sway. Augustus, however, decided in favour of 
Herod’s last will. Archelaus as ethnarch became ruler 
over Idumzea, Judæa, and Samaria, with the exception 
of the cities of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippus, which were 
incorporated with the province of Syria; Antipas became 
tetrarch of Galilee and Perzea, and Philip tetrarch of 
Trachonitis as far as the Jordan (Jos. Anz. xvii. 9-16). 

This apportionment of Herod's dominions did not 
last long, so far as the realm of Archelaus was concerned 
(4 B.c.-6 A.D.) A deputation of Jews and Samaritans 
complained to Augustus of his arbitrariness and cruelty, 
and Augustus, the emperor, summoned him to Rome 
and deposed him, relegating him to Vienna in Gaul. 
His dominions became part of Syria, but under the 
special charge of a procurator (érirporos) of equestrian 
rank (6-41 A.D.). 

The procurators were so called, originally, from the 
duty which fell to them of collecting the revenues for the 
imperial treasury. As administrators 
of a given district they had at the same 
time the military command, and also 
judicial prerogatives. These last the procurators of 
Judæa used but seldom. The ordinary dispensation of 
justice was left in the hands of the highest native court, 
the Synedrium, whose position received thereby fresh 
importance. The jus gladiz, however, remained ex- 
clusively with the procurator, For military purposes 
he had not, like the legate-governor of Syria, Roman 
legions at his disposal, but only auxiliary troops raised 
in the country itself (Kasoapets kal ZeBacrnvol). The 
military headqnarters were at the residence of the 
procurator—Czesarea; but there were garrisons all 
over the country ; in the citadel Antonia at Jerusalem, 
for example, a cohort was stationed. The imperial 
taxes the procurator collected through the native 
authorities; how wide were the ramifications of these 
is shown by the list of eleven toparchies enumerated by 


1 An elder son by Malthacé. 
2 Son of Cleopatra of Jerusalem. 
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Josephus (B/iii.35). The local taxes, on the other 
hand, were farmed out to contractors (publicani, 
Teh@vac), who, as a rule, doubtless, were Jews. The 
Jews had to take an oath of allegiance to the emperor ; 
and though worship of the emperor was not exacted of 
them, sacrifice for him was offered in the temple twice 
daily. The Jewish worship stood under the protection 
of the Roman state; but this did not exclude a certain 
amount of supervision of temple matters by the Roman 
officials. As arule it was customary to spare Jerusalem 
the sight of the imperial emblems (‘ effigies’) carried by 
the troops (cp ENSIGN). 

Such in brief were the arrangements set up in the 
domains of Archelaus in 6 A.D.—arrangements which 
had been desired by the Jews at the death of Herod. 
The system conferred upon them a higher degree of 
self-government, and therefore of liberty to follow their 
own laws and customs, than they had previously 
enjoyed. An aristocratic constitution with the high 
priest at its head (Jos. Azz. xx. 10) again came into being. 
The aristocratic families reaped the chief advantage 
from this, although in the Synedrium they had to share 
the power with the Pharisees. The high priests were 
named, however, by the Roman governors, and it only 
too soon became evident that the immediate rule of the 
Romans did not tend to tone down but rather to ex- 
aggerate points of difference. 

The procurators who held office in Judzea from 
6 to 41 A.D. were: Coponius, M. Ambivius, Annius 
Rufus, Valerius Gratus (15-26), Pontius Pilate (26-36), 
Marcellus (36-37), and Marullus (37-41) (Jos. Azd. 
xviii. 22 42 610). At first no doubt unwittingly, but 
afterwards certainly of malice, they often wounded the 
religious susceptibilities of the Jews. Pontius Pilate 
went so far in this that a complaint laid by the 
Samaritans before the legate L. Vitellius (35-39 A.D.) 
proved effectual ; Vitellius sent Pilate on his defence to 
Rome and took measures to quiet the agitated spirits in 
Jerusalem. He handed over to the priests the high- 
priestly robes which had been kept in Baris-Antonia 
since the days of John Hyrcanus, and caused his army 
on its march against the Nabataeans to avoid Jerusalem 
so that the holy land of the Jews might not be 
desecrated by the imperial emblems (37 A.D., cp Jos. 
Ant. xviii. 43 53). These little courtesies, however, were 
wholly inadequate to heal the ominous breach which 
was daily driving Jews and Romans farther apart. 

With the first procurator Coponius the imperial 
legate P. Sulpicius Quirinius (Lk. 21 7%) had come as 
governor to Syria, and in 6-7 A.D. carried 
out the Roman census in Judæa. This 
new method of taxation excited great 
horror and aversion. The high priest Joazar, a son of 
Boethus (-47¢. xv. 93), was able indeed to turn aside the 
threatened storm ; but the proceeding left a deep mark 
behind it in the rise of the Zealots—a political party whieh 
regarded the payment of taxes to the foreigner as the 
token of a sinful servitude (God alone requiring to be 
honoured as king and lord), and therefore advocated 
war to the death for the establishment of the divine king- 
ship, according to the promise. ‘The founders of the 
party were Sadduk the Pharisee and Judas the Galilæan 
(of Gamala) who may probably be regarded as son of 
the so-called ‘robber’ Ezekias who was put to death 
by Herod (Jos. Avé. xvii. 105 xiv.93% xviii. 1). The 
very designations of the two leaders would lead us to 
expect to find in this new party a combination of the 
doctrines of Pharisaism with the practical aims of 
Hasmonzean patriotism ; and this expectation is realised 
in the attitude the Zealots actually took. From the 
Pharisees they took over the then current form of 
prophetic eschatology—the divine kingship, destruction 
of the enemies of the nation, freedom, the Messiah, 
etc. ; from the Hasmongeans, the precepts which enjoined 
a bold fight for religion and fatherland. To expect the 
divine kingship yet quietly to accept the kingship of the 
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godless, they regarded as a sinful absurdity. The 
Pharisees repudiated this departure from the purity of 
their principles (cp Jos. Azz. xviii. 1); but the intensified 
religious interest which had been diffused throughout 
the nation by their own influence had prepared the soil 
for the seed of the Zealots. Between the Sadducean 
aristocrats (who had again come to the helm after the 
deposition of Archelaus) and the Zealots, collision was 
inevitable; the two parties were mutually irreconcilable, 
as had already been seen at the census of Quirinius. 
The more the Jews had experience of the harshness of 
the Roman rule, the more numerous did the Zealot 
party become. As contrasted with the half-hearted 
they came forward as thoroughs, as the out-and-out 
party who not only taught about the kingdom of God 
but also were willing to put their lives into jeopardy to 
set it up. Their immediate result was to keep their 
own people and the Romans in a state of unrest ; but 
their ultimate aim was to secure the mastery of the 
capital. So soon as they had reached it, the hour 
would have struck for the last decisive struggle with 
the Romans. 

In this position of parties there arose once more, 
unexpectedly, the prophetic summons: Turn ye (isg ; 

peravoetre), Since Mal. 37 had been 
Cae uttered, it had fallen into oblivion; it 
* seemed indeed to have become unneces- 
sary. However, John the Baptist (28-29 A.D.) with his 
call to repentance presented a picture of the future quite 
different from that cherished by his contemporaries. 
The alternative to repentance was judgment, and if he 
was right, it was on the Seribes and Pharisees that the 
divine judgment would fall first. His preaching found 
much acceptance, and before his career was cut short 
by Herod Antipas (see below, § 95) Jesus of Nazareth 
had raised the same cry, not in the wilderness, but in 
the haunts of men. 

To Jesus the right way to God was clear ; he himself 
exemplified that way, and he so taught concerning it 
as to make it easy for any one to find it. 
His thoughts show the closest contact with 
the religious tendencies of the time; evidently they 
took shape under the pressure of the questions which 
were stirring his contemporaries. They had their own 
roots, however, in a supramundane sphere, and there- 
fore could not be confined by the narrow limits of 
Judaism. To the call to repentance Jesus added as a 
motive that the kingdom of God was at hand, thereby 
characterising the traditional piety as powerless to reach 
that divine goal. In his teaching he used the same 
terms as the popular leaders of the time; but he put 
other ideas into them. Without discarding the current 
conceptions of a coming judgment and regeneration 
of the world, he substituted for a Jewish world-theo- 
cracy, the idea of a kingdom of kindred souls bound 
together by their common faith in God and love to 
man. He dissolved the strange combination of heavenly 
and earthly elements which formed the latest Jewish 
eschatology, and thus cleared away the last remnants 
of the popular religion, —including of course the popular 
conception of the Messiah. He taught men to appre- 
hend not only God but also the fellowship of man with 
God in a spiritual manner. For him as for them, the 
kingdom of God was a divine institution, a divine gift ; 
but it was for men themselves ever to create it afresh 
and extend it among themselves day by day. All this 
and more may be historically said of the teaching of 
the Master (see JEsuS, § 11 7), who at length crowned 
his work by enduring a shameful and painful death as 
of God’s ordering, and as the way to complete ultimate 
success. 

All this meant an open breach with Judaism. The 
ruling classes scorned the means of raising their religion 
to a higher plane pointed out to them by Jesus of 
Nazareth. Nay, more: they pronounced him a blas- 
phemer when in his appearance before the high: priest 
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he acknowledged himself to be the Messiah—not of 
course in the sense attached to the word by current Juda- 
ism (see MESSIAH, § 6), but in the sense of being the 
final exponent of the full divine meaning of the religion 
of Israel. This new forthsetting by his ministry ob- 
tained such a degree of independence and strength as 
no longer to require the shelter of a nationality or of a 
national religion, and became capable of forming a 
society of its own, drawn from humanity at large. 
Judaism, in isolating itself from the course of this 
development, had to take the consequences. When 
Christianity and Judaism gradually separated, it was 
as if a mighty river had changed its bed: a feeble 
current still crept along the old channel ; but the main, 
the perennial, stream flowed elsewhere. 

We turn now to the northern portion of Herod's 
divided kingdom. As we have seen, the north-eastern 

i part had been assigned to Philip, 
pae ae Herod’s son by Cleopatra of Jerusalem. 
* ‘ Philip’ built himself a new capital, 
Cæsarea (Philippi), near the most easterly of the Jordan 
sources on the site of the ancient Paneas, and with the title 
of tetrarch governed the eastward-lying territory, mainly 
inhabited by Gentiles, as far as the mountains of the 
Hauran. It was to his zeal for building that the fishing 
village Bethsaida (called by him Julias after the daughter 
of Augustus) owed its promotion to the rank of city. 
He married Salome (see § 95), and died without issue 
in 33-34 A.D. Josephus speaks of him as a wise and 
just prince (Azz. xviii. 46}. After his death his do- 
minions were thrown into the province of Syria till 
37 A.D., when Caligula bestowed them, with the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias (Abilene), upon a grandson of Herod and 
Mariamme—Agrippa I., the son of Aristobulus,—with 
the title of king (Jos. Af. xviii. 21 46 610). 

The territory assigned to Herod Antipas, on the 

other hand—Galilee and Perzea—was mainly peopled 

: by Jews. For the protection of the main 
95. Antipas. road through Galilee he fortified Sep- 
phoris, while towards the S., as a frontier fortress 
against the Arabs, he built Betharamphtha (Beth-haran) 
which he named Livias or Julias; but in this line of 
activity his greatest work was the foundation and 
adornment of Tiberias. His first wife, whom he 
married for political motives, was a daughter of the 
Nabatæan King Aretas; after his repudiation of 
her he allied himself with the ambitious Herodias (see 
HEROD, § 7). Through her daughter Salome she 
procured the death of John the Baptist (29 A.D.), whom 
Herod Antipas had caused to be imprisoned in the 
fortress of Machzerus (see JOHN THE BAPTIST, MACH- 
ÆRUS). King Aretas began hostilities on account of 
the repudiation of his daughter, and inflicted a severe 
blow upon Herod (36 A.D.). At the instance of the 
latter, Tiberius ordered his legate Vitellius to sup- 
press Aretas; but while halting at Jerusalem on his 
way to Nabatzea, Vitellius (37 A.D.) heard of the death 
of Tiberius and forthwith abandoned the expedition. 
The bestowal of Philip’s tetrarchy on Agrippa I. by 
Caligula led Herodias to urge her husband to go to 
Rome for a royal title also. At the same time, how- 
ever, Fortunatus, an ambassador of Agrippa, arrived 
in the capital with heavy charges affecting the fidelity 
of Antipas; and as the latter was not able entirely 
to clear himself, he was deposed by the emperor and 
banished to Lugdunum in Gaul, whither he was 
followed by Herodias, his territory being added to the 
dominions of King Agrippa I. (39-40 A.D.; see HEROD, 
§ 12). 

Under Caligula (37-41 A.D.) a heavy storm-cloud 
gathered over Jerusalem. In 39 A.D.—thus immediately 
after the outbreak of the bloody per- 
secution of the Jews in ALEXANDRIA 
(g.v.)—a conflict between the Gentile and the Jewish in- 
habitants of the emperor’s city of Jamnia gave occasion 
for acommand by Caligula to P. Petronius, the governor 
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of Syria, to have the statue of the emperor set up by 
force in the temple at Jerusalem. If the Jews refused 
compliance they exposed themselves to the wrath of 
the emperor, who sought the customary divine worship 
for his own person in good earnest ; but compliance 
would involve disloyalty to their law. They proceeded 
accordingly in troops to Ptolemais where Petronius was 
collecting his army, and laid before him solemn protests 
against what was being proposed. In Tiberias, whither 
Petronius had betaken himself, the Jews convinced him 
still further of their inflexibility in this matter, and he 
accordingly came to the resolution to try to change the 
emperor’s mind. This had in point of fact already 
been accomplished by Agrippa I. who was then staying 
in Rome; but when the report of Petronius reached 
the emperor's hands he was thrown into such a furious 
passion by the obstinacy of the Jews that he sentenced 
Petronius to death for disobedience. Tidings of the 
murder of Caligula (Jan. 41) arrived, however, in time 
to prevent the execution of this order. Thus the storm- 
cloud passed away and the outlook of Judæa became 
brighter than even the boldest had ventured to hope 
(Phil. Leg. ad Caium, § 30 f: ; Jos. Ant. xviii. 8). 

One of the first acts of the emperor Claudius (41-54 
A.D.) was not only to confirm Agrippa in his former 
è dominions but also to add to them 
97. Agrippa I. Judæa and Samaria. Thus without 
once drawing sword this gay and showy knight of fortune 
had come into the entire kingdom of his grandfather 
Herod. He held it for three years (41-44 A.D.). He 
knew how to utilise with skill both persons and circum- 
stances alike in Rome and in Palestine. In Jerusalem 
and elsewhere, where it seemed expedient, he held 
himself up as the patron and supporter of the approved 
Pharisaic Judaism of the day. In Cæsarea, as every- 
where else among foreigners, he was the man of Greek 
culture, the friend of the Romans. During his brief 
reign the land had rest. He even received the praise 
of the Pharisees, who, we may be sure, would hardly 
have remained permanently his supporters. Against 
the heads of the young and growing Christian Church 
he took violent measures (Acts 121-19). He even made 
faint tentative efforts to give an anti-Roman character 
to his reign. He began the building of a strong wall 
round the northern suburb of Jerusalem ; but the legate 
Marsus procured the imperial prohibition. He also 
summoned five Roman vassal princes of Syria and Asia 
Minor to Tiberias; but Marsus again ordered them 
back to their places. Agrippa I. died suddenly in 
Cæsarea; his Gentile soldiers welcomed the tidings 
with joy (Jos. Azz. xix. 4-9). 

Claudius, yielding to the representations of those 
around him, decided not to nominate the son of 
Agrippa I. (also called Agrippa), now 
98. Procurators. cee as of age, i the ee 
throne, but to place the whole territory under procurators 
subordinate to the governor of Syria. Very soon again 
there arose the strained relations which had been found so 
intolerable in Judæa and Samaria under the previous 
procurators from 6 A.D. onwards. The first procurator, 
Cuspius Fadus, revived the old controversy as to the 
custody of the high-priestly vestments; but, by the 
emperor's command, the arrangement arrived at by 
Vitellius in 36 A.D. was adhered to (Jos. Ant. xx. 1), 
and the supervision of the temple, as well as the right 
to nominate the high priest, was now bestowed upon 
Herod of Chalcis (41-48 A.D. }, a brother of the deceased 
Agrippa. What the disposition of the Jews was is 
indicated by the appearance of the prophet-adventurer 
Theudas, with whom, however, Cuspius Fadus made 
short work (Jos. Ant. xx.51; cp Acts 536). His suc- 
cessor Tiberius Alexander, of Jewish-Alexandrian origin, 
caused the sons of Judas of Gamala, Jacob and Simon, 
to be crucified—no doubt as being prominent among 
the Zealots (Az¢. xx.52). After the ravages of a great 
famine, the exasperation of the Jews against the ad- 
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ministration of Ventidius Cumanus (48-52) began to 
show itself in open insurrection. During the feast of 
the Passover, a soldier of the Roman guard had insulted 
the Jews ; their complaints led the procurator to take 
certain defensive measures which in their turn caused 
a great panic in which many lives were lost (Az. xx. 
53). A Roman soldier seized hold of a roll of the 
Law ; the excitement of the Jews over this was so great 
that Cumanus caused the soldier to be beheaded (Azz. 
xx. 54). Festival pilgrims from Galilee were attacked 
by Samaritans, the Jews retaliated, and when Cumanus 
sternly interfered, the leading people in Jerusalem had 
the utmost difficulty in averting a general outbreak. 
The dispute was referred by the governor Ummidius 
Quadratus to the judgment of the emperor, who at the 
instance of young Agrippa sentenced Cumanus to banish- 
ment (dé. xx.61 f; BJ ii. 123 f; otherwise Tac. 
Ann. 1254). 
The successor of Cumanus, Antonius Felix (52-60 A.D., 
see FELIX), was so arbitrary and cruel that discipline 
99. Felix: broke down and publie order threatened 
Sicarii * to disappear. The Zealots from their 
*  hiding-places made the country insecure ; 
it availed little that Felix effected numerous executions 
and caused their leader Eleazar, who had been taken 
captive, to be sent to Rome. ‘They began to be looked 
upon as the champions of liberation from the Roman 
yoke; their following increased and they secretly 
leavened the masses with the spirit of revolt. They 
were named, from the weapon (sica) which they carried 
concealed under their garment, Sicarii. They assas- 
sinated at their own choice, but also at the instigation 
of others; for example, at the instigation of Felix 
himself they murdered Jonathan the high priest, who 
had become an inconvenient monitor. Fanatics, both 
honest and dishonest, possessed by the eschatological 
ideas of the time, were continually throwing the sparks of 
religious enthusiasm among the excited and inflammable 
masses (cp Acts 2138; B/ ii. 1347). Even the Jewish 
governing class, the priestly and the lay aristocracy, 
became disintegrated, each fragment using such power 
as it had for selfish ends (Jos. Am¢, xx.85-8; BJ ii. 
132-6). Meanwhile, the oversight of the temple, and the 
right to nominate the high priest, after the death of 
Herod of Chalcis, was conferred by Claudius upon his 
nephew Agrippa I. (about 50 A.D.), who also received 
the territory of Chalcis and afterwards (about 53 A.D.), 
in place of this, the former tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias, as well as the territory of Varus (Noarus) 
with the title of king (Ant. xx. 52 71 97). 
The flame of avowed revolt burst forth not in Jeru- 
salem but in Cæsarea. Here in this half-Gentile, 
half-Jewish city a dispute for supremacy 
100 Sem, had arisen between the two classes. After 
Antonius Felix (52-60) had been recalled by Nero and a 
successor (Porcius Festus, 60-62) appointed in his place, 
the Gentiles of Cæsarea succeeded in procuring from 
Nero a decision by which the Jews were deprived of 
their equality of standing (écomodtreia) with the Gentiles. 
To the Jews this gave occasion for the great insurrection. 
For some years indeed it remained confined to Czesarea 
and the surrounding country, and did not in the first 
instance spread as far as to the capital. Porcius Festus 
(see FESTUS) exerted himself in vain, however, to quell 
the rising. His successors Albinus (62-64) and Gessius 
Florus (64-66) disregarded all law and justice to such 
a degree that pacification became impossible. The 
Sicarii could not be exterminated; those who could 
entered into arrangements with them for securing life 
and position (so, for example, the wealthy Ananias of 
Jerusalem, who at one time had been high priest); 
other influential people surrounded themselves with a 
sort of bodyguard so as not to be helpless at a time 
when everyone was taking the law into his own hand. 
Albinus indeed took some trouble to conceal his mis- 
doings; but Gessius Florus did not shrink from the 
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employment of open violence and thus, drove even the 
peaceably disposed of the Jews to retaliation. A coarse 
insult to the Jews in Caesarea had again led to street 
riots. As even the native soldiers took part against 
the Jews the latter quitted the city, taking their books 
of the Law with them—an occurrence which for Josephus 
marks the beginning of the war (B/ ii. 144). 

The anger excited in Jerusalem by these events had 

not yet died down when Florus caused seventeen talents 
to be taken from the temple treasure, plainly 
cd T because the Jews had failed to pay their 
* taxes (BJ ii. 165). Popular indignation now 
expressed itself in intemperate speech against Florus, 
who thereupon appeared in Jerusalem with his soldiers, 
would grant no terms, and gave orders to plunder the 
Upper City, also causing many inhabitants of Jerusalem 
—among them Roman citizens—to be crucified. Soldiers 
summoned from Cæsarea answered the friendly greeting 
of the Jews, by his orders, with coldness and rudeness, 
and attempted by a coup de main to seize the Antonia 
and the temple. This plan, however, was not success- 
ful; Florus returned to Cæsarea and sought to stir up 
the Syrian governor Cestius Gallus against the Jews. 
The prudent bearing of Gallus at this juncture, com- 
bined with the appearance of Agrippa II. in Jerusalem, 
produced a short lull; but when Agrippa spoke not 
only of obedience to the emperor, but also of submission 
to Florus, the anger of the people burst forth against 
him also, so that he had to leave the city. A band of 
Zealots established themselves in the fortress of Masada 
by the Dead Sea. At the instance of Eleazar, son of 
Ananias, it was determined that henceforth offerings of 
those who were not Jews should no longer be received 
in the temple—and thus that the daily sacrifice by and 
for the Roman emperor should be discontinued. 

The supreme council of Jerusalem exerted itself to the 
utmost against this rebellious decision. Florus left it 
to itself; but Agrippa sent to its aid 3000 horsemen 
with whose help it carried on a struggle for four weeks 
against the war party who held the temple. The party 
of rebellion soon began to gain ground, burned the 
archives containing the records of indebtedness, obtained 
possession of the Antonia citadel, and shut the adversary 
up in the royal palace. A son of Judas of Galilee the 
founder of the Zealot party, Manaem (Menahem)?! by 
name, conducted the siege. The garrison—Roman 
and native alike—desired to capitulate; but free exit 
was allowed only to the natives, among them the troopers 
sent by Agrippa. The former high priest, Ananias, 
was put to death and soon afterwards Manaem also, 
who had made himself hated for his cruelty. At last 
the Roman garrison also had to surrender ; though their 
lives had been promised them on oath, all were 
massacred, their captain alone excepted. On that same 
day the Jews who had remained in Cæsarea were put 
to death or thrown into prison by the Gentile inhabit- 
ants. In retaliation armed bands of Jews went round 
the border places inhabited by Gentiles plundering and 
massacring. The Gentiles replied with a persecution of 
the Jews which extended as far as Tyre and Ashkelon 
and even Alexandria. As Florus was helpless, Cestius 
Gallus now marched into the Jewish territory with an 
army. Galilee he soon subdued ; and during the feast 
of Tabernacles he made his appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem. After some skirmishes before 
the gates the army gained possession of portions of the 
city and began to attack the north side of the temple. 
The rebels had already given up their cause for lost, 
when suddenly Cestius Gallus ordered the retreat. The 
Jews followed him and inflicted heavy losses. Once 
more songs of victory were sung by her own people 
within the capital, This was the prelude to the war of 
May-November, 66; the war party had triumphed 
both at home and abroad. 

Formal preparations for war were now begun on both 

1 Cp MANAEN. 
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In Jerusalem everything had to bend before the 
zeal of the war party, or else take its 
departure. The aristocracy themselves 
took in hand the defences of the country. 
The Jewish territory from Lydda to Persea and from 
ldumza to Galilee was divided into seven districts, each 
under its own commander- thus for example Galilee 
was assigned to Josephus the Pharisee, destined after- 
wards to become the friend of the Romans, and the 
historian of the war. He has himself described the 
measures he took for the defence of Galilee (B/ ii. 207 ; 
Vit. 7 f.). Itis quite clear from what he says how hard 
—even to impossibility—was the task of uniting in 
common defence against the Romans those who had 
been so long accustomed to deeds of violence. No 
wonder that the more thoughtful spirits were filled with 
anxiety. Nero, whom Cestius Gallus had betimes 
apprised of the state of affairs, summoned his proved 
general T. Flavius Vespasianus to Achaia and charged 
him with the conduct of the war against the Jews in 
revolt. Vespasian caused his son Titus to bring the 
fifth and the tenth legions from Alexandria while he 
himself proceeded to Antioch and took command of the 
fifteenth legion along with the auxiliary troops supplied 
by three kings in alliance with Rome—Antiochus of 
Commagene, Soemus of Emesa, and Agrippa II. 
Father and son met in Ptolemais where they began 
operations, 
The first measures taken were against Galilee. The 
city of Sepphoris had already received a Roman garrison 
: and was being held against Josephus. As 
103. Galilee. soon as the army of Vespasian appeared 
upon the scene, the Jews withdrew into the fortified 
cities. Of these the first to succumb to the Romans 
was Jotapata (1 Panemos=July 67). Josephus himself, 
who had already reported to headquarters the evil case 
of his army, conducted the defence and was seized in a 
hiding-place by the victors. He ingratiated himself 
with Vespasian by the prophecy that both he and his 
son were destined for the imperial throne, and was 
detained in friendly captivity. After having advanced 
along the coast as far as Joppa, Vespasian made his 
headquarters with Agrippa II. at Cæsarea Philippi, 
whence he caused Tiberias and Taricheze—both cities 
belonging to Agrippa—to be brought back to their 
obedience. The storming of the fortress of Gamala in 
Gaulanitis proved no easy task (Sept.-Oct. 67). But 
when in addition to this the garrison of Mount Itabyrion 
(Tabor) had also been overcome and Giscala the home 
of the Zealots had opened its gates to Titus, the whole 
of Galilee was at the feet of the Romans, though John 
of Giscala, the leader of the rebels in the last named 
city, had indeed eluded Titus by a ruse and made his 
escape to Jerusalem. Vespasian fixed the winter 
quarters of the fifth and fifteenth legions in Cæsarea 
Palsestinze and those of the tenth in Scythopolis. 
The tidings of the unprosperous course of events in 
Galilee, when they reached Jerusalem, where the high 
104. At priest Ananias and Joseph son of Gorion 
were nominally in command, had the effect 
of letting loose the full storm of rage and 
fanaticism against the Romans. The arrival of John of 
Giscala with his Zealots added fuel to the flames. With 
the fanatics, to be old or prudent was to be indolent 
and weak. In the country about Jerusalem the struggle 
of parties came to bloodshed; the issue soon declared 
itself in favour of the fanatics. The conflagration now 
reached Jerusalem itself. It directed itself in the first 
instance against those who, there was some reason to 
fear, might seek to quench it—against the high-priestly 
nobility and their adherents, and in particular against 
the Synedrium as it had hitherto existed. It had 
hitherto been unfortunate enough in its efforts against 
the enemies of the fatherland, and in the judgment of 
the excited masses this constituted a fault which in 
those stirring times demanded instant punishment. The 
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ordinary processes of law and justice seemed too long 
or too uncertain, and the power of those who admin- 
istered them as dangerous to the sacred cause. Accord- 
ingly, no trial was conceded to those priestly nobles 
who in the meantime had been arrested and cast into 
prison ; they were put to death where they were and 
the cruel perpetrators of this crime (Ex. 2227) were 
praised as deliverers of the people out of the hands of 
traitors. Regard for their own safety bade the Zealots 
take into their own hands the supreme authority. As, 
however, the populace, under the influence of Ananus, 
assumed a threatening attitude, the Zealots withdrew 
themselves to the temple area, the strong walls of which 
afforded them protection. The priority of claim to the 
high-priestly office asserted by certain priestly families 
they declared to be abolished, and, appealing to an 
ancient custom, they reintroduced election of the high 
priest by lot. 

The leading members of the Synedrium showed 
unwillingness to accept such a reversal of existing 
arrangements without a struggle. The people sided 
with them and actually forced the Zealots back from 
the outer temple enclosure into the sanctuary itself. In 
order to save the latter from desecration Ananus opened 
negotiations and in doing so gave his confidence to 
John of Giscala who already on previous occasions had 
acted as negotiator for the Zealots and now finally went 
over to their side, accusing Ananus of acting in pre- 
arranged concert with the Romans. He counselled the 
Zealots to call in the aid of the Idumeeans if they 
wished to escape certain death at the hand of Ananus 
or the enraged people. His advice was taken and 
soon 20,000 Idumzeans, eager for war, stood before 
the walls of Jerusalem. Ananus sought to bring them 
to reason; but under cover of a dark and stormy 
night, the Zealots slipped from the temple and led the 
Idumzeans through the sleeping city up to the temple 
hill and into the inner precincts, whence they now com- 
menced the attack upon the outer temple court and the 
city. Ananus and his associates were slain and many 
citizens with them; others were thrown into prison. 
The triumphant Zealots introduced a new council 
(Synedrium) of 7o persons, but again dispersed it at 
the point of the sword when it proved unconformable to 
their wishes. The Idumaeans perceived too late the 
real nature of the work for which their aid had 
been invited. Filled with shame, they left the blood- 
saturated city in the hands of the Zealots, who put to 
the sword all suspected persons, and reduced Jerusalem 
to helpless subjection (Jos. B/ iv. 3-6). 

Vespasian watched this feverish outburst with the 
coolness of a practised general. He very well knew 
that the more the strength of the city 
was wasted by this internal struggle, 
the feebler would be the resistance he would at last 
have to overcome. The reports by numerous deserters 
as to the ambition of John and the envy and ill-will with 
which he was looked upon by others confirmed him in 
his watching attitude. The revolution in the capital 
made itself felt, however, also in the surrounding 
country. The Sicarii extended their predatory raids as 
far as from Masada to Engedi. Following their 
example others also banded themselves together for 
plundering the cities and villages, amongst them in 
particular the desperado Simon bar Giora of Gerasa 
(B/ iv. 72 93). At last, in March 68, Vespasian 
resumed the war. He reduced Perzea as far as to 
Machzerus and thereafter occupied the districts of 
‘Thamna, Lydda, Jamnia, Ammaus, Bethneptepha? and 
Idumzea. Next he marched by way of Ammaus (where 
the fifth legion had its camp) and Neapolis (Sichem) 
down into the Jordan valley and threw a garrison into 
Jericho (June 68), thus drawing, however widely, the 
first line of investiture round the centre of the rebellion. 

At this juncture, tidings of the death of Nero (gth 

1 [BebAerrnvdar, Niese, Jos. BJ iv. § 1.] 
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June, 68) reached Vespasian in Caesarea, He deter- 
mined to delay the siege of Jerusalem and await the 
orders of the new Emperor, Galba. Thus the summer 
passed away, as also the succeeding winter, Galba 
having been murdered in Jan. 69 and Otho named as his 
successor. This inaction was, to the Jews eager for 
battle, hard to bear; but in the meantime they kept 
their swords in practice in fratricidal conflicts, and 
thinned their own ranks by all kinds of jealousy, envy, 
and evil passion. Simon bar Giora plundered right 
and left through the whole of the territory still un- 
occupied by the Roman troops, from the district of 
Akrabattene in the N. down to Idumza in the 
S., drove the Zealots back to the shelter of the walls 
of Jerusalem and made himself master of Idumzea and 
its capital Hebron. In Jerusalem itself a mutiny broke 
out against John; his Idumzean soldiers resolved to 
call in the help of Simon against the Zealots, who had 
again retreated to the temple hill. Simon in this 
manner became master of the city in April 69, and 
exerted himself to get the Zealots expelled from the 
temple also (B/ iv. 91 Ø). 

Vespasian now drew his lines more closely round the 
city. In June 69 he advanced from the N. as far as 
Bethel and EPHRAIM (¢.v., ii.), and in the S. his general 
Cerealis subjugated Idumzea and held it in check by 
garrisons. ‘The way to Jerusalem was now open; but 
once more grave tidings from Rome hindered him from 
taking the decisive step. Vitellius had taken the place 
of Otho on the imperial throne. The news roused the 
disapprobation of the legions stationed in the E., and in 
July 69 Vespasian himself was acclaimed emperor from 
the Nile to the Danube, and hastened to Rome. The 
siege of Jerusalem was thus left to Vespasian’s son 
Titus, who had at his side Tiberius Alexander, formerly 
procurator of Judæa, now governor of Egypt, and 
Josephus, now freed from his captivity. 

Titus marched upon Jerusalem from Cæsarea at the 
head of the fifteenth and twelfth legions by way of 

: Samaria, while the fifth legion advanced 

106. Titus. from its camp at Ammaus and the tenth 
from Jericho. ‘Titus pitched his camp one and a half 
hours northwards of Jerusalem (April 70). The leaders 
of the revolt within the city had in the meantime 
gone on with the building of the outer wall which had 
been begun by Agrippa lI. (see § 97), and had even 
sent messengers to the many Jewish colonies on the 
Euphrates to stir them to revolt (B7 vi. 62). Jerusalem 
itself was full of the numerous visitors who had come up 
for the Passover feast, so that feeling was highly strung ; 
it expressed itself in loud shouts of joy when Titus at the 
head of a body of horsemen was almost surrounded by 
a band of Jews close by the northern wall of the city. 
The Zealots had in the meantime split into two factions : 


Eleazar son of Simon had made himself master of the | 


inner sanctuary and confined John of Giscala to the 
outer temple precinct and its immediate southern neigh- 
bourhood, so that John had to defend himself on two 
sides—against Eleazar and against Simon bar Giora who 
was master in the city. When, however, Titus proceeded 
to place the fifteenth, twelfth, and fifth legions on the 
height to the north (Mt. Scopus; see Nos) and the tenth 
legion on the Mt. of Olives to the east, the Jews com- 
bined. A vigorous attack was made upon the tenth legion 
while it was engaged in the work of entrenchment ; but 
it was repulsed by the bold intervention of Titus. While 
Titus was making preparations for the investment 
properly so-called, John succeeded in getting the better 
of Eleazar and his people in the inner sanctuary, and 
thus Jerusalem no longer had three parties, but only 
two—John with 8000 men and Simon with 15,000. 
Titus directed his first attack, with embankments, 
towers, and battering rams, against the first wall in the 
neighbourhood of the Tower of Hippicus. Not until 
the blows of the rams had begun to fall did the con- 
tending parties within the city begin to come to their 
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senses and think of uniting in a common defence. By 
the fifteenth day of the siege, the seventh day of 
Artemisius (approximately May 70), the Romans had 
already forced their way into the northern quarter of 
the city enclosed by the first wall, Immediately Titus 
pushed forward his camp and began to breach the 
second wall. After five days his troops were able to 
advance through it; but in the vigorous street fight 
which ensued they were repelled by the Jews and con- 
strained to fight for three days more for the reconquest 
of the walls. 

Meanwhile the siege operations now began to be 
directed against the citadel of Antonia and the Upper 
City. Titus sent Josephus a second time to summon the 
Jews to surrender (&/v.33 927). He knew that 
pestilence had already broken out in the overcrowded 
city, and also that famine was beginning to make itself 
felt, and he wished, if possible, to preserve the city 
and especially the temple from destruction. The leaders, 
however, refused to negotiate ; they proudly placed their 
reliance on the temple and the almighty power of God. 
The inclination of the people was in the other direction ; 
whoever saw a convenient opportunity stole away from 
the city and went over to the Romans. Those in com- 
mand were roused by this to all the greater vigilance. 
Intimidation was not spared, and stringent measures 
were taken to exact provisions for the soldiers from the 
wealthier inhabitants. To add to these difficulties Titus 
now put into force with greater strictness the military 
law regarding deserters. Yet all these untoward cir- 
cumstances together could not break the spirit of the 
defenders. How great was their resourcefulness and 
how desperate their courage the Romans found by ex- 
perience. After seventeen days’ labour four embank- 
ments had been raised—two against Antonia and two 
against the Upper City. Those before Antonia the 
Jews undermined and destroyed by fire; those before 
the Upper City with the machines were also set on fire 
by them during a hard-fought struggle. 

These losses had their effect on the besiegers, and 
raised grave doubts whether the means hitherto em- 

loyed would suffice for the reduction 
107. Blockade. of ae city. Hence Titus resolved on 
a strict blockade. A rampart—3g stadia in circumfer- 
ence, with thirteen watch towers—was completed by 
the legions in three days (B/J v. 122). 

The position of affairs in the city daily grew worse ; 
famine led to the niost inhuman acts. The preter- 
natural suspiciousness of the Zealots was always dis- 
covering new traitors who had to lay down their lives 
that the city might sleep secure. Still, the hope of a 
divine intervention and of the Messianic empire (B/ 
vi. 527) still held its own through all the pangs of 


| hunger, all the shouts of combatants, and all the blood- 


thirsty jealousy of opposing parties. What amazing 
abysses does not human nature here disclose ! 

In twenty-one days the Romans had raised four new 
embankments which were watched with the utmost 
vigilance. Shaken by the rams a part of the wall at 
the Antonia citadel collapsed ; but the Jews had already 
erected a second behind the breach. This also the 
Romans surmounted on the sth of Panemos (approx. 
July), and accordingly could assert the mastery in the 
citadel. On the 15th of Panemos the daily sacrifice in 
the temple (vpn) ceased to be offered. Well might the 
courage of many sink. Titus, first through Josephus 
and afterwards personally, pleaded that the temple 
might be spared; but all in vain. Nothing was left for 
it but that the struggle should be carried out to its issue 
within the sacred enclosure. The first battle being 
indecisive, the Romans built a new embankment against 
the wall of the inner precinct, while the Jews destroyed 
the chambers between the Antonia and the inner teniple 
enclosure—partly by fire. 

On the 8th of Lous (ca. August) the rams were 
brought to bear on the walls of the inner forecourt. 
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As nothing, however, could be effected either by their 
means or by scaling ladders, the gates 
were set on fire. When these actually 
began to burn horror paralysed the 
defenders. Titus, however, on the 
following day, caused the flames to be extinguished. His 
sole object had been to secure a freer path for the 
larger attack which he had planned for the roth of Lous. 
Before this could quite be carried out by the soldiers, 
however, one of the party tossed a burning brand into 
one of the chambers surrounding the temple. The 
wildest consternation ensued among the Jews. Titus 
ordered the extinction of the fire; but the Roman soldiers 
pressed on, and put the horror-stricken Jews to the 
sword. Scarcely had Titus for the first time cast eyes 
on the Holy of Holies when the flames were already 
crackling under the door; soon they sprang aloft and 
enveloped all. On this very day a prophet had 
summoned the people to the temple to see the fulfil- 
ment of the signs of deliverance. The raging flames, 
the infuriated soldiers, the groans of the wounded and 
the dying, all spoke with another voice. It was the 
judgment. ‘The words of John the Baptist and of Jesus 
of Nazareth had come true. 

Thousands perished in the temple flames; some of 
the Zealots sought safety in the Upper City. The 
Romans set up their standards in the sanctuary, sacri- 
ficed before them, and hailed Titus as Imperator. After 
an ineffectual attempt at an arrangement with the 
authorities he ordered the city to be burned. The 
Jews now retired into the palace of Herod and gave up 
the rest of the city to the spoiler. Once more the 
legions had to set about engineering works, and on the 
7th of Gorpiaius (ca. September) 70 A.D., machines 
were brought to bear. It was now plain that the 
powers of resistance of the besieged had been broken at 
last; when the wall fell their pride turned into helpless- 
ness and cowardice, and they sought to hide themselves 
in the subterranean passages. On the same day the 
Roman soldiers made their way through the Upper 
City, burning, plundering, and massacring. Of the 
Jews who survived, the leaders were put to death, and 
the finest-looking of the youths were preserved to grace 
the triumph ; of the remainder, some were sent to the 
Egyptian mines, many were sent as presents into the 
provinces for use in scenic displays. Death or captivity 
was also the lot of those who had hidden themselves in 
the subterranean passages; John of Giscala was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life, Simon bar Giora was set 
apart for the triumph. City and temple were destroyed, 
only the western portion of the city wall with the three 
towers of the palace of Herod was left standing, so as 
to admit of the roth legion and some auxiliary troops 
having their camp there. Of the rich plunder, there 
were afterwards exhibited to the Romans in the joint 
triumph of Vespasian and Titus the Golden Altar of 
incense, the golden candlestick, and also the book of 
the Law. 


Three strongholds still remained in the hands of the 
Jews; Herodeion and Masada to the W., Machzerns 
to the E. of the Dead Sea. Herodeion 

109. Judza. surrendered to Lucilius Bassus, who now 
commanded the roth legion, without a struggle; 
Macheerus, only after a protracted siege. As Bassus 
died soon afterwards, the siege of Masada fell to the lot 
of his successor, L. Flavius Silva. This fortress stood 
at a height of more than r500 ft. above the level of the 
Dead Sea, on the almost inaccessible summit of a 
mountain (now es-Sebbeh), and since the commencement 
of the war had been held by the Sicarii under Eleazar, 
a relation of Judas of Galilee. After great exertions the 
soldiers of Silva at last succeeded in making a breach 
in the walls ; but the defenders had already constructed 
behind it another wall of timber and earth. This 
withstood the blows of the ram better than the stone 
wall had done; but it was capable of being set on 
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fire by the besiegers. Hereupon Elcazar persuaded his 
band to a solenin resolution to commit suicide together. 
When, accordingly, on the 15th of Xanthicus (ca. 
April) 73, the Romans made their way over the burning 
wall into the fortress, they did not find a single man 
alive. Masada was afterwards held by a Roman 
garrison, i 

Vespasian had already settled what was to be done 
with Judæa, by an order addressed to L. Bassus. The 
whole scene of the rebellion, as it had 


> been handed over by Nero to Vespasian 
as a special province, he now claimed a 
measures. E P , d as 


his private property. Cæsarea Palæstinæ 
was converted into a Roman colony (Colonia Prima 
Flavia Augusta Cæsarea) and continued to be the seat 
of a governor (who at the same time commanded the 
toth legion) as well as the administrative capital. The 
roth legion lay for the most part at Jerusalem. Eight 
hundred veterans were settled at Emmaus near Jeru- 
salem. All Jews within the Roman empire were re- 
quired to pay the traditional temple tax, the didrachma 
(Mt. 17 24), into the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. This 
determination unquestionably was a very deep wound 
to Jewish susceptibilities. As a general rule, however, 
the position of the Jewish religion as a religio licita 
within the Roman empire was not assailed. Nowhere 
except in Egypt was violence resorted to. Fugitive 
Sicarii had fomented disturbances in the Jewish com- 
munity in Alexandria, and this led Vespasian to order 
Lupus the governor to destroy the Jewish temple founded 
by Onias (see HERES). Lupus and his successor, 
Paulinus, plundered the temple of its dedicated gifts and 
sacred vessels, closed it and rendered it inaccessible. 
The Jewish worship had been carried on here for the 
space of 243 years (Jos. BJ vii. 104 has 343 years, by an 
error). 

It was but natural that a paralysing reaction should 
follow the fearful struggle of the Jews with the Romans. 
Not only were their physical forces 
exhausted; the community had—a 
more serious matter—been deprived 
of its religious centre. Its highest 
authority, the Synedrium, had even before the siege of 
Jerusalem been destroyed by the war party (§ 104). 
Now, with the destruction of the temple, the cultus also 
had been brought to an end; the priests had been de- 
prived of their vocation, the community of its appointed 
representation in the presence of God. The mother- 
country itself was now compelled to live after the 
manner of the Jewish diaspora. The Pharisees, with 
Johanan b. Zakkai at their head, settled in Jamnia and 
addressed themselves to the task of once more rallying 
the dispersed of Israel around the Law. They revived 
the Synedrium into new life by the formation of a court 
of justice consisting of seventy-two members (n73p1), 


which disposed of civil causes arising between Jews in 
Judæa and, so far as was practicable without conspicuous 
disregard of Roman rights, also dealt with criminal 
cases. This court of justice could not pretend to any 
legal title ; it owed its existence to the necessities of the 
case; but it seems in all probability to have been ulti- 
mately recognised by the Romans. Soon it rose in 
importance to such a degree that its pronouncements 
were recognised by the whole diaspora. Its head, who 
bore the title of zdsz’, ethnarch, or patriarch, received 
from every Jewish community yearly dues, which were 
brought by so-called ‘apostles.’ The study of the Law 
and the practice of Pharisaic piety were also carried on 
with all the zeal proper to persecuted canses. What had 
been lost—temple and worship—every effort was made 
to preserve, so far as was possible by means of writing ; 
the ancient precepts for the regulation of Jewish social 
life in Judzea were modified in such a way as to admit 
of their being applied under the altered conditions. 

The Jews in Palestine adapted themselves to the new 
circumstances with remarkable rapidity. This can be 
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explained to a great extent by the reaction which 
followed the feverish days of the siege and destruction 
of Jerusalem. The Jews were glad to take refuge under 
the shelter of any new arrangement, however temporary 
and inadequate. They sought for comfort in their 
abiding sorrow, certainty in their doubt, some fixed 
point towards which they could direct their thoughts 
and hopes. ‘This they found in the teachings of their 
rabbins, versed in the Scriptures, from whom they 
learned to accept their misfortunes submissively as a 
chastisement from God. This was certainly a whole- 
some salve for broken spirits. Nevertheless the rabbins 
had not learned from the terrible divine judgment the 
thing which in truth most concerned their peace. They 
impressed upon the Jews the old transcendental hope 
that at the time appointed by God the redemption—z.e., 
the world-theocracy—would come (cp Apocalypse of 
Baruch, and 4 Esd.). It was the very depth of their 
unprecedented humiliation which seemed to justify the 
expectation that the hour of deliverance was not far 
off. Nor was it long before the determination was 
again arrived at to seek to hasten the event by their own 
efforts. 

The Emperor Domitian caused the didrachma tax 
(which, as we have seen, had from 70 A.D. onwards to 

112. N be paid to Jupiter Capitolinus) to be ex- 

a ew . . : 

vebeliion. acted with particular strictness, and for- 
bade conversion to Judaism (which still 
had its supporters even within the precincts of the 
imperial palace). He is said also to have sought, like 
Vespasian before him and Trajan after him, to exter- 
minate the Davidic family by persecution. These 
measures show how greatly the power of the Jewish 
diaspora was still felt by the Roman empire. It was in 
the places where the diaspora was strong that the first 
risings took place when Trajan waged war on the 
Parthians on the eastern frontier of the empire. Egypt, 
from the Thebaid to Alexandria, trembled before the 
wild outburst of Jewish hatred against the Greeks and 
the Romans. In Cyrene also it burst forth with blood- 
thirsty ferocity. In Cyprus the Jews carried out a fearful 
massacre and destroyed the city of Salamis (circa 
116 A.D.). Trajan sent one of his ablest generals, 
Marcius Turbo, to Egypt; but it was only by degrees 
that he succeeded in quenching the fire of rebellion in 
the blood of its instigators. Even in Mesopotamia the 
Jews rose and threatened to bar the emperor’s return 
from Ctesiphon. Here it was Lucius Quietus who 
restored order with reniorseless firmness. Even down 
to the first year of the emperor Hadrian (117-138 A.D.) 
the agitation seems to have shown itself—perhaps even 
in Palestine—in commotions of diminishing intensity. 

‘Towards the end of his reign Hadrian unintentionally 
furnished the occasion for a rising of the Jews in Judzea 
113. Struggle cee ee Be beeen for- 
with Hadrian: h en by lawin the Roman empire, 

cing placed in the same category with 

castration. The prohibition was regarded by the Jews 
—though by no means levelled exclusively at them—as 
a prohibition of the exercise of their religion. Further, 
Hadrian issued orders that the now deserted Jerusalem 
should again be rebuilt as a Roman colony. This 
expression of imperial goodwill towards their ancient 
capital the Jews regarded as the worst of injuries, the 
deathblow to all their dearest hopes ; for the execution 
of the emperor's command would mean nothing less 
than the conversion of Jerusalem into a Gentile city. 
The zeal of the Jews was accordingly kindled once more 
on behalf of the city of their God, and they flew to arms 
on the sacred soil of Judæa. Probably the disturbances 
first began about 132, after the emperor's second visit 
to Syria in 131. So far as we can learn from the scanty 
notices preserved to us, the struggle took the form of a 
guerilla war only ; the insurgents fixed their quarters in 
fastnesses, caves, and subterranean dens, and sought as 
best they could to expel the Romans from Judæa, 
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The leader was a certain Simon, better known by 
his surname, Bar Kosiba or Bar Kocheba ; the first of 
these two forms indicates his origin 
oe Bere genealogically or locally (cp 1 Ch. 422), 
* the second his dignity (see Nu. 2417) 
as Messiah; he was doubtless of Davidie descent. 
His coins bear the legend ‘Simon Prince of Israel.’ 
The Roman Governor Tineius Rufus was unable to 
quell the rebellion which burst out on all sides and 
spread even beyond the boundaries of Judæa. Jeru- 
salem was ‘liberated,’ as the legend on the coins of 
Simon has it, and the sacrificial system was probably 
again revived; perhaps an attempt was also made to 
rebuild the temple. The entire Jewish diaspora sup- 
ported the movement, so that ‘the whole world was 
thrown into commotion’ (Dio Cassius 6913). It seems 
probable that Hadrian himself lingered for a while near 
the scene of the struggle; and he summoned his best 
generals to deal with it. Julius Severus, who came 
from Britain, brought it to a triumphant end. The 
closing scene took place not at Jerusalem but at BETHER 
(g.v., cp Ezra 220 ®©, see GIBBAR), now Bittir, to the 
south-west of Jerusalem. In the eighteenth year of 
Hadrian (134-5) the little fortress was captured after a 
brave resistance, Bar Kocheba himself having already 
been slain. The whole war probably lasted 3} years 
(132-135 A.D.) It was bloody in the extreme, and 
brought Judæa to the lowest ebb. The captive Jews 
were offered for sale at nominal prices on the market 
place beside Abraham's oak at Hebron, or sent off to 
the slave markets of Gaza and Egypt. 

What the rebellion had been intended to prevent now 
took place without resistance. Jerusalem was built asa 
Gentile city and received the name of 
Ælia Capitolina, with the rights of a 
Roman colony but without the jus 
ftalicum, On the former site of the 
temple was built a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus with an 
equestrian statue of the emperor Hadrian. No Jew 
was permitted to enter the precincts of the city; once 
more it was to be the possession of heathen deities and 
their worshippers. Such was the end of the history of 
Israel on the mountains of Judzea. 

I. For ancient history of the East in general:—Max 


Duncker, Gesch. des Alterthums(4), Bd.1 f. 40), '80; Ed. 
Meyer, Gesch. des Alterthums, Bd. 1, '84; 


116. Literature. A. Wiedemann, Ägyptische Gesch. von den 

ältesten Zeiten bis an Alexander den 
Grossen, '84; Ed. Meyer, Gesch. des Alten Agyptens,’87; Fr. 
Hommel, Gesch. Bab. und Ass., '85; C. P. Tiele, Bad.-ass. 
Gesch., Bd. 1/7., '86-°87; H. Winckler, Gesch. Bab. und Ass., 
‘92; H. Winckler, Adtorvient. Forschungen, '93 D; J. F. 
M‘Curdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 1f., 9496; 
F. Justi, Gesch. des alten Persiens, '79; Th. Nöldeke, Aufsätze 
z. pers. Gesch., °87; W. Robertson Smith, 7ke Religion of the 
Semites(?), '94; W. Baudissin, Studien zur sem. Kel.-gesch., 
Lf, '76-'78; Baethgen, Beitr. z. sem, Rel.-gesch., '88. 

Il. For history of Israel in general :—H. Ewald, Gesch. des 
Voikes Israel), Bd. 1-7, '64-'68; H. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden 
von den dltesten Zeiten bisan die Gegenwart, 1-13, '53 f. 
English edition abridged by author, 5 vols., 'ọ1-'92; F, Hitzig, 
Gesch. des Volkes Israels, 1 f., 69; Abr. Kuenen, De Gods- 
dienst von Israël tot den Ondergang van den goodschen 
Staat, 1/.,'69-'70; Jul. Wellhausen, Gesch, Israels, 1, '78, from 
second edition onwards entitled Proleg. zur Gesch. [sraels(), 
‘99; Ed. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften des ATË, '90; B. 
Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 1 f., '87 fa ©)}’89 (1); R. Kittel, 
Gesch. der Hebräer, 1 f.,'88-'92, ET, 2 vols., '95-'96; E. Renan, 
Histoire du Peuple d'Israel, Bd. 1-5, '87-'98 ; Jul. Wellhausen, 
Z/G 8), '97; H. Winckler, Gesch. Israels in Einzeldar- 
stellungen, 1, '95, 2, 1900; Aug. Klostermann, Gesch, des 
Volkes Israel bis sur Restauration unter Ezra und Neh. 
'96; Piepenbring, Histoire d'Israel, '98; C. H. Cornill, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, '98, ET, History of the People of Israel, '98; 
H. Guthe, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, '99; C. F. Kent, A History 
of the Hebrew People, 2 vols., ’96-'97, and C. F. Kent and J. 

. Riggs, A History of the Jewish People, '99-1900. 

III. On special periods or points :—W. Max Miller, As. und 
Eur. nach altägypt. Denkmälern, '93 ; H. Zimmern, ‘ Palastina 
um das Jahr 1400 vor Chr. nach neuen Quellen’ in ZDPV, 13 
loo] 133-147; H. Winckler, Die Thontafein von Tell-el- 
Amarna (Keilschrifiliche Bibliothek, Bd. 5, '96); Ed. Meyer, 
Glossen zu den Thontafeln von Tell el Amarna: from 
Acgyptiaca (Festschrift für Georg Ebers zum 1 Marz, ‘97; 
pp. 62-76); Jul. Wellhausen, Corp. des Hex. und der hist. 
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Bücher des AT), '99— Appendices 305 #7; K. Budde, 
Die Bücher Richter und Samuel, ’90; F. Marquart, Funda- 
mente israelit. und sid. Gesch., '96; G. H. Bateson Wright, 
Was Israel ever in Egypt? ’95; A. H. Sayce, The Early 
History of the Hebrews, '97 ; Early Israel and the Surround- 
ing Nations, ’99; Fr. Hommel, Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
Illustrated by the Monuments, ’97; A. Freiherr von Gall, 
Altisr. Kultstdtten,’98; H. Winckler, Alttest. Unters., '92 3 
E, Archinard, Zsrael et ses voisins asiatiques, la Phénicie, 
Aram. et l Assyrie, de lépoque de Salomon à celle de San- 
cherib,’90; M. Dieulafoy, Le rot David, ’97; H. Winckler, 
Musri, Meluhha Main, ’98; W. Robertson Smith, The 
Prophets of Israel and their place in History), '95; Kosters, 
Het Herstel von Israel in het Persische Tijdvak, ‘943 A. van 


Hoonacker, Nouvelles Etudes sur la Restauration Juive après 
Textile de Babylone,’96; A. Kuenen, Gesammelte Abhandl. z. 
bibl. Wiss. (from the Dutch by K. Budde, ’94); Ed. Meyer, 
Die Entst. des Judenthums, ’96; W. Judeich, A/einasiat. 
Studien, ’92; B. Niese, Gesch. der griech. and makedon. 
Staaten, 93; H. Willrich, Juden u. Griechen vor der makka- 
bäischen Erhebung, '95; F. P. Mahaffy, The Empire of the 
Ptolemies,’95; E. Schürer, Gesch. des jüd. Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jesu Christi, Bd. 1, ’90, Bd. 268), ’98; O. Holtzmann, NWT Zeit- 
esch., '95; Jul. Wellhausen, Die Pharisder und die Sadducéer, 
74; Th. Mommsen, Adm. Gesch., Bd. 5,85; A. Bertholet, Dre 
Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden, '96; 
Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, '98; B. Stade, 
Die Entst. d. Volkes Israel, 99; K. Budde, The Religion of 
Israel to the Exile, 1900; U. Wilcken, ‘Ein Actenstuck zum 
jüdischen Kriege Trajan’s, Hermes, 27 (87); A. Schlatter, ‘ Die 
Tage Trajan’s und Hadrian's,’ Beiträge zur Förderung christ- 
licher Theologie, ed. by A. Schlatter and H. Cremer, 1 C97), 3 
heft. See also PropHecy, and other special articles. 
H. G. 

ISSACHAR (13; [eliccayap [BAL], some- 
times jcayap[B*>F]; in Rev. 77 some MSS icacyap 3 
Jos. icayapHc; on the name see below, §§ 3, 6 end), 
apparently the name borne by the inhabitants of the tract 
lying between the highlands of Ephraim on the S. and 
those of Naphtali on the N. ; between the lowlands of 
Zebulun on the NW. and the deep Jordan valley on 
the E. 

Issachar finds prominent mention in the present text 
of the battle-song in Judg. 5. It would be natural that 
the brunt of the struggle should fall there. 
1. Rarely |, į i a D hil 

mentioned. Lt iS noteworthy, however, that whilst 
Josh. 2128 (x Ch.672 [57]) assigns 
Daberath to Issachar, Josh. 19 12 places it on the border 
of Zebulun. Moreover, in the passage where Issachar 
is mentioned in Judg. 5 the text is uncertain. There is 
no quite unambignous evidence that Deborah or 
Daberath (whether a person! or a town) ? or Barak, 
belonged to Issachar (see DEBORAH, § 2 /f.). Can 
there have been a desire to suppress the name of 
Issachar? It is not quite impossible. The writer to 
whom is due the enumeration of tribes summoned by 
Gideon (Judg. 6 35) and of tribes that gathered together 
to pursue Midian (7 23), if rightly represented by MT,’ 
omits Issachar—the very tribe which, one would sup- 
pose, would be most intimately concerned, and (if 
we suppose that Purah is a corruption of Puah; see 
GIDEON, § 1 z.) may have supplied Gideon with his 
attendant. Similarly, Issachar is allowed no part in the 
fight described in judg. 4. Still more strange, perhaps, 
is the omission of the sanie tribe from the list of those 
summarily told of in the latter part of Judg. 1.4 More- 
over in the ‘ Blessing of Jacob’ the reference to Issachar 
is rather disparaging, and in both the ‘ Blessings’ Issa- 
char yields precedence to Zebulun, although in Gen. 30 
Issachar is the elder of the brothers. Is all this acci- 
dental? Or can a reason be found ? 

Issachar’s being a Leah-tribe associates it with 
Zebulun (cp the connexion of the two in Dt. 3318 £), 
and they are mentioned together in the 
Song of Deborah (Judg. 514): their 
territories were contiguous. What is 


2. Special 
Cults ? 


1 Moore, Budde, and others. 

2 C. Niebuhr; Wi. G/2 126. 

3 Of course the text may be corrupt; see GIDEON, § 1, where 
it is proposed to read ‘Issachar’ in the Gideon story for Asher 
(Judg. 6 35). . 

4 We. CH 215 suggests that Issachar may have been included 
in Joseph; Bu. (RiSa 44 7%) and Moore (Jude. 49) suggest that 
it was omitted through accident or design in abridgment. 
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noteworthy, however, is that the ‘Blessing of Moses’ 
connects the tribes not as comrades in war (as in Judg. 
5) but as guardians of a great religious fair (Dt. 8318 f.) ; 
as if they had formed a northern confederation like that 
of Shechem which had its religious centre, according to 
Winckler (G/ 256), on Shechem’s sacred mountain. On 
what mountain such a gathering of northern clans may 
have been held does not appear; possibly on Tabor 
(Herder, Graf, Steuernagel?) or Carmel (Knobel, Ber- 
tholet). Nor have we any clue as to the deity who was 
thus honoured, unless we can venture to find a veiled 
hint in a well-known story connected with the birth of 
Issachar and Zebulun. 

Reuben found dédd'im (see MANDRAKE). These 
naturally belonged to Leah, the fruitful mother ; but 
Rachel bartered fora share. Issachar and Zebulun were 
born to Leah, Joseph to Rachel. Whatever be the mean- 
ing of Reuben’s being assigned to Leah (see REUBEN), 
the tribe was mixed up with GAD [g.v. § 3]. Now Mesha 
tells us (2. 12) that when he took Ataroth from Gad he 
carried off an7 byas, which implies a cult of some kind. 
The Gadite cult may have been shared by Reuben: un- 
less, indeed, ‘Reuben’ in Gen. 3014 was originally ‘Gad,’ 
whose birth has just been told of (v. 11): Gad could be 
called Leah’s son. If there underlies the story of the 
didd&im the fact of an old cult, it is a little difficult to 
extricate it naturally; but it is noteworthy that the 
Issacharite tribal hero Tola, or his clan Puah, is said 
to be ‘son of Dodo’ (yn; the text of the passage, 
however, is doubtful ; see § 7). 

It seems certain that popular etymology connected the 
name Issachar with the Hebrew root 42, ‘wages’ (cp 
the gloss 6 éo7l pic@os [BAL] and Jos. éx 
ploĝov verduevos) and in J's form of the 
theory the hire had to do with the mandrakes (Gen. 
301s).! It has been thought that religions ideas some- 
times led to the omission of certain tribe-names (cp 
Gap, § 2). If the omission of Issachar was inten- 
tional, the reason may have been political (see below, 
§ 4); but implications involved in the ‘Duda’ story 
might be enough. Or if the connection of the name 
with an Egyptian god Sokar (which is in fact one of 
the alternatives proposed by C. J. Ball, SBOT on Gen. 
3018; see below, § 6) was held by some in ancient 
times, it is barely possible that this may have been dis- 
advantageous to the tribe. 


3. Name. 


The first syllable of Issachar may possibly have heen taken by 
J to be the Hebrew word gx (so We. TBS, p. v, also g5_4, and 
Ball, of. cit.), the whole name being explained as ‘man of 


hire.’ Another popular explanation may have been 73% yw 
(cp Jer. 3116 = 2 Ch. 157 Eccles. 49); perhaps also 13 Nu?.? 
The theory that the name is compound is not impossible (cp 
§ 6). Many modern writers, however, incline to the view that 
it is simple. Thus Ball compares the Arabic ašķar ;4 Nestle 
(A/SL 13 175 f: ['97]) seems to favour Wellhausen’s comparison 
of the Nabatzan name XeaypyA-os,5 and Cheyne thinks Is- 
sachar is a popular corruption of Yizrah{él] (ssinav), which he 
has suggested as perhaps the original of Israel (syne) and of 
Jezreel ayn) (see Jacon, § 6): Jezreel lies on the borders of 
Issachar. On the second part of the name see further, below, 


§ 6. 


1 In E Leah gave up her handmaid to Jacob (v. 18). 

2 The name appears in the consonantal text invariably as 
rave. This is printed Mvi’, that is with the Kré 1387; but in 
different authorities occur the following five other forms : 120't’’ 
(without daghesh), 12>, bE”, abe, Tate ; on which 
see Ginsburg, /ntrod. 250-254 (cp Baer-Del. Gen. 84/.). 

3 The view that the second yy was meant to show that the w is 
vi, not i», is supported by Nestle (A/SZ 131754, Trans. 1X Or. 
Cong. 262) who, however, believes that the g was really ty. The 
double w may, however, be due to ‘ Volksetymologie.’ 

4 ‘Sorrel,’ or ‘reddish-brown’ of horses (cp Lane, ad voc., 
Wi. G/2 281, n. 1); cp Gen. 49 14a, and note the derivation cf 
yn (see Ass). The phonetic equivalent of Issachar in Arabic 
is yaskur, which occurs as a tribal name (see, e.g., Yakiit 3 288 
L 14); cp busa% in a Minzan inscription from Mada’ in Saleb 
(DHM Eż. Denk. no. xxv. l. 43 see further Miiller’s note, p. 48). 

5 Heid.) 3,n. 53 2nd ed, omits. 
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If we judged by appearances we should conclude that 
in historical times lssachar played no im- 
portant part. Some of the kings of Israel, 
however, appear to have been men of 


4. Share in 
history. 


Issachar. 

There seems to be no sufficient reason to doubt that 
one of the older sources of Kings called Baasha ‘son 
of Ahijah, of the house of Issachar' (1 K.1527).! Of 
the origin of Omri nothing is said; but that he also was 
of Issachar is for several reasons not improbable.? If 
then there is anything in the notion that there was a 
tendency to avoid mentioning Issachar (see above, §§ 
1-3) it might be suggested that under the Jehu dynasty it 
became the fashion to disparage the ‘house of Issachar.’ 
It would not be strange if this were so. On the other 
hand Jehu himself may have belonged to the house of 
Issachar.? 

That would be the most natural explanation of his being 
called in inscriptions of Shalmaneser II. ‘son of Omri’ (KAT 
189 f 208); note also the phrase ‘statutes of Omri’ (Mic. 616; 
see Omri,1). However that may be, Jehu was a trusted general 
of Ahab and Jehoram. The last king of the line was slain 
near Ibleam. Jehn’s father’s name is given as Jehoshaphat, 
the name (not a common one) of the governor of Issachar in the 
list in r K. 4, wherein MT (v. 17) he is said to be son of Paruah, but 
Paruah should probably rather be Puah, the Issacharclan.4 Jehu 
is oftener, however, called son of Nimshi. This is obscure; but 
if we may explain it on the analogy of the Punic pyas || to pysna, 
Nimshi would imply the cult of a god w9, which might be the 
same as that referred to in the Issacharite Baasna [g.v.].5 

On the other hand Jehu may have been a southerner. 

There are not lacking features of his policy that would fit in 
with such a theory (see JEHU, § 2), and Nimshi may have been a 
southern name (cp Abishai, Amasa ; and, for the first part of 
the name, Naomi and Elnaam [x Ch. 11 46)). 

Whether the dynasties of Omri and Jehu were from 
Issachar or not—and the saying in Gen. 4914 f. suggests 
that Issachar supplied, rather than 
employed, gangs of labourers—there 
were not wanting influences that 
might have enabled men of that tribe to take a leading 
place. If ‘nature has manifestly set Esdraelon in the 
arms of Samaria,’® it has also assigned it a different 
lot. Commenting on the ‘Blessing’ of Issachar (Gen. 
4914) G. A. Smith says (p. 383) ‘To the highlander 
looking down upon it, Esdraelon is room to stretch in 
and be happy.’ The most important point, however, 
is that the plain of Megiddo is the natural route from 
Sharon to the Jordan. From the earliest times it 
contained the sites of fortress towns (see ESDRAELON). 
Though its connection with Ephraim and with Gilead 
was very close, we have no hint how it became connected 
with Israel; perhaps in self-defence against the inroads 
of the still unsettled peoples of the east; or in connec- 
tion with some other great struggle.” 


5. Geographical 
conditions. 


1 GA's oxov evoayap, indeed, may not be strong evidence 
confirmatory of MT ; but BB need not be opposed really, Beàaav 
o vios axera may be a dittograph of Baaga v. a, due to homoio- 
teleuton (avrov . . . otxov) (the yap of GB's eyapagev [exapaxwoev 
(L)] for mar of GA's eraragev looks oddly like the end of iooayap). 
GL adds Iooaxap of MT after Beddapna (= BeAaay of GB). 

2 He was chief general under the ‘house of Issachar,’ and we 
are zo? told his origin. It is plain that Ahab had a palace at 
Jezreel (although ‘which was in Jezreel’ in r K. 21 r may be an 
Insertion [$ om.]), which continued to be the home of the 
family. The original owner of the hill of Samaria may have 
been an Issacharite (cp the clan of Shimron), It should not be 
ignored that in the Chronicles’s list of Davidic tribal princes, 
the prince of Issachar is called Omri (r Ch. 2718). Naturally 
in such a list (cp Gray, 7PN 185 f. 188), no stress can be laid 
on this ; but traditional names do occur in the list : see Ephraim, 
Benjamin. (By a strange coincidence the plain of Megiddo is 


now called Merj ibn ‘Amir.) Here might be mentioned also 


the Phoenician policy of the house of Omri. Cp Smith, D&(2) | 


14874, Guthe, GV? 138. 

3 Still, one of his house was called Jeroboam. P 

4 The 5 may be from ṣẹ which perhaps stood between 415 
and sayz", asin GB vios þovarovå ev iosayap (i.e, 99 77 mD 1s 
and practically in GL v. Bapoaouy (7.¢., mw }2= Ww mp }2) ev 
too. 

5 If the Jehu dynasty also belonged to the house of Issachar 
a political reason for the rise of a fashion of disparaging 
Issachar is hard to find. 

6 GASm. HG 379. 

7 Guthe (GV/ 73), who accepts 1 S. 11 as it stands, infers from 
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It appears that at one time the plain of Megiddo was 
pretty completely under the power of the Philistines.+ 
At least, the Zakkar(i) (Ta-[k]}-ka- 
ra-[y]), who were associated with them 
had firmly established themselves at 
Dor in the 12th century.2, Who the people were who 
suffered from these intruders we are not told. It might 
be supposed that they would hardly be Israelites, who 
probably settled first in the highlands ; that the strangers 
would be interested merely or mainly in the trade-routes 
and the cities lying on them, and that it was from them 
that these were won by Israel. That may be so. The 
struggle, echoes of which we find in Judg. 5, may con- 
ceivably have had this very result. No more, however, 
can we be sure that the land was found in the un- 
disturbed possession of ‘Canaanites.’ We hear of 
the district first in the time of Thotmes III. and it 
was thereafter more or less continually in the power 
of Egypt or contesting that power. The Amarna 
correspondence, however, shows us not only the open 
country but also the towns (e.g. Megiddo [AB 5 193)) 
threatened by the Habiri. The one thing that seems 
to be clear is that the population must have been even 
more than usually mixed. 

It is not impossible that some Egyptians might remain 
when Egypt finally withdrew. At least, there would 
be natives or settlers who had been attached to them 
in one capacity or another, especially mercenaries. 
The Egyptian derivation of the name Issachar referred 
to above (§ 3), therefore, is perhaps not quite impossible. 
Issachar is the only name of the ‘twelve tribes’ (besides 
Naphtali) from which no gentilic is formed in the OT,* 
which makes it not improbable that it is a compound 
name. The Moabites knew a neighbouring people as 
Ish-gad (see GAD, § 1). It may be, then, that there 
was in the Gilboa district a community known to their 
neighbours by some such name as Is-sachar—v.e., the 
men of the god Sakar—as Ish-gad were the men of 
the god Gad (GAD, § 1 f-).5 

Another theory (Che. Crit. Bib.) not open in the same way 
to the objection referred to below, regards 93w as a popular 
euphonic adaptation of a primitive tribal name Ish-héres (pany) 
‘man of the sun’; cp the place-name Beth-shemesh (Josh. 19 22); 
but the author of this theory prefers the explanation Yizrah [ē1] 
mentioned above (§ 3, end). 

The difficulty (referred to above) in the way of supposing 
that ‘Issachar’ contains a reference to a god Sokar, is that, al- 
though, according to the Sakkara list, a king of the second 
dynasty (the Sesdkhris of Manétho) bore a name compounded 
with that of this deity, and such compounds were favourites 
(Erman, Anc. Eg. 159) in the old empire (cp Seker-h‘a-ba’u ; 
Lieblein, Dict. de noms hiéroglyphiques, no. 1359 and others), 


there does not appear to be any evidence that the name of this 
god was used in forming proper names outside of Egypt. 


6. Prehistoric 
times. 


Saul’s choosing Bezek as mustering place (1 S.118) that he 
counted on drawing from Issachar and the northern tribes. 
Bezek, however, is just opposite Jabesh, and Winckler’s argu- 
ment (G/ 2 158, etc.), that Saul was a Jabeshite (cp SAUL), is 
certainly plausible. Even if it were to be held, with Cheyne, 
that Jabesh-gilead is a corruption of some other name, Guthe's 
inference is not conclusive: the mention of Bezek might be a 
consequence of the corruption (see SauL, § 1, near end). 

1 This statement may stand even if it should be held that the 
people referred to in the original form of the story in Sam. as 
holding Israel in subjection were not the Philistines. See SAUL, 
§ 4, and ZAREPHATH, where other related changes in the reading 
of the traditional story are proposed. 

2 WMM, MVAG, 1900, 1.; cp Dor. 

3 Guthe thinks that Issachar and Zebulun came from across 
Jordan, and probably were pushed into their later seats by 
Joseph when it followed (GVJ 50). Cp § 8, end. 

4 In the case of 42u'g yx, however, in Judg. 10, it is just 
possible that a final + has been lost before the following sim. 
Otherwise we must insert D (Moore), or substitute it for ^N, . 


before 3w. It is difficult, at all events, to follow Budde 
(ad loc.) in regarding the text as sound. Nu. 25814, which he 
cites, do not seem to be really parallel, the meaning there is ‘he 
Israelite’; here it is ‘az Issacharite.’ See, further, the article 
cited below, next col. n. 3. F s 
5 Of the Egyptian god Sakar not very much is known. His 
name is met with chiefly in combination, as Ptah-Sokar, or 
Ptah-Osiris-Sokar. Originally apparentlya sun-god, he ‘became 
the god xar ètoxýv of the Memphite Necropolis, ultimately giving 
his name to the modern village Sakkara (Wiedemann, Petrie). 
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It is true the letters SKR (490) occur in several proper names 
at Carthage: a god [alpnnun (CZS 1253 [254]; cp 930D Ion 
in a Maktar inscr., Lidzbarski, Zphkemerts, 1 49); 20073 
(CIS 1 267 3723 Eut. 152); but in each case 439 is preceded by 
bp, and the name 43pp73y (in a Sidon inscription: Rev. d Ass. 
II. 3, p. 76 l’91]) seems to show that the divine name is not 32D 
but s355. Nor is the name bysap, also at Carthage (C/S 
1 1218 1354), decisive. There does not seem to be any unam- 
biguous case of bys preceded by a divine name. 5p is there- 
fore probably, as elsewhere, for 731 (so Lidzbarski, Zphemerts, 
136). We find a Sacar (nai) in r Ch. 1135, as father of 
David’s hero Ahiam the HARARITE (of Arad? Adora?); but in 
|| 2 S. 23 33 Sacar becomes Sharar. See also IsHSECHEL. 

In x Ch. 265 a certain Issachar is seventh son of Obed-edom ; 
but there may be dittography: 43¢'w* *wwn. Similarly in the 
case of Sacar, the fourth son (v. 4): 9387 sy Spin. 


The later history of Issachar is obscure (cp SCYTHIANS). 
How few people are expressly said to 


a id have belonged to Issachar has been 
Sereda tea noted already (§ 4, begin.). For an 


interesting case see SHUNAMITE, SHU- 
LAMITE; for a tradition regarding N. Israel's great 
prophet, see Hosea, § 9. With Belemoth, the name 
of his supposed birthplace, cp @’s Baithemoth men- 


tioned below, § 8. 

On the Issacharite ‘spy’ (Nu. 137) see JosErHi., § rn. On 
the representatives of Issachar in the list (1 K. 4) of Solomon's 
prefects and in the Chronicler’s list (1 Ch. 27) of David’s captains 
(ate) of tribes (Omri) see above, § 4, with footnote (4). 

In Tola we have a typical case of the equivalence of 
‘genealogies’ and ‘annals.’ According to Judg. 10: f. 
‘Shamir in Mt. Ephraim’ boasted that it was the resting- 
place of Tola, son of Puah, son of Dodo, an Issacharite 
‘judge' of Israel. In P's ‘genealogy’ of Issachar 
part of this story appears as a simple list of names. 1 
For ‘Tola the son of Puah who dwelt (avi) in Shamir’ 
we find four sons of Issachar: Tola, Puah, Jashub? 
(a1), Shimron. 

In the genealogical lists there is nothing equivalent to the 
‘ben Dodo’ inserted in Judg. 101 after Puah. It is therefore 
not improbable that ‘ben Dodo’ is to be explained as a marginal 
note,2 and ‘Mount Ephraim’ as a (perhaps erroneous) gloss on 
Shamir or Shimron (OBAL Yayapeca); cp Gen. 4613 Num, 
262371 Ch. 71. It is not likely that the genealogy contained 
a name KAREAH.4 


With regard to the Issachar clan names it is remark- 
able that Shamir is a precious stone (DIAMOND, § 2), 
whilst Tola is a dye-producing worm, and Puah, 
apparently, a dye-producing plant. On this coincidence 
see, further, ZEBULUN. 


To the four names given in P the Chronicler adds eleven de- 
scendants of Tola, four of whom are ‘sons’ of Yizrah-yah (cp 
above, § 3, end). 


P's geographical details about Issachar are not clear. 
Instead of a ‘boundary’ (v. 18) we find a list of towns (omit 
AV ‘toward,’ RV ‘unto’—ie., the » of absyrp—with the ver- 
sions), ending with a fragment of boundary 
8. P’s boundary. (v. 22)—Tabor (BB yaðßwp [‘land of 
Tabor’?], GA @adwd, GL GaBwp, some 
MSS Baiðeuwð : see below, n. 5), and two unknown places: 
SHAHAZUMAH and BETH-SHEMESH. The (thirteen: so Pesh.5) 
towns in the list are JEzREEL (Ze7“iz) on a northern promontory 
of Gilboa, CHESULLOTH (/ksé@/) below the hills of en-Nasira, 
SHuNEM (Sd/e72) on the SW. slope of Nebi Dahi, HapHaraim 
perhaps (el-Farriye ?) on the hills between Carmel and el-Lejjiin, 
SHION perhaps (Ain Shan?) across the plain NW. of Nebi 
Dahi, ANAHARATH perhaps (‘Arrane?) on the lower hills west 
of Gilboa, RABBITH [g.v.], KisHion (Kidshon?; Tell abu 
Kudés?), Esrz (g.v.), REMETH (¢.v.), EN-GANNIM (Jenin), 
EN-HADDAH (for En-harod?, ‘Aza Jéli#d), and BETH-PAZZEZ. 
To these places is to be added JARMUTH (Josh. 21 28)= RAMOTH 
(x Ch. 7 73 [58]), which is the third of the four Levitical cities in 
Issachar : Kishion (Josh.)= Kedesh (r Ch.), Daberath, Jarmuth 
= Ramoth, and En-gannim (Josh.)=Anem (1 Ch.). 


1 On the question of the relative priority of P’s list and Judg. 
101, see the article referred to in n. 3. 

2 For the variants see JASHUB. 

3 See an article on the genealogy of Issachar and Tola in the 
OLZ 3366 [1900], where, for example, it is suggested that 
‘ben Dodo’ possibly means ‘son of his did’—a gloss due to 
the fact that Tola is represented as son of his younger brother. 

4 The reading Kape (Kapye) in eight minuscules, six of which 
omit ‘ish Yissakar, is probably a fragment of ‘Issachar’ or 
aww" (see preceding col. n. 4). 

5 @ almost unanimously omits v. 22 46. MT reads ‘sixteen.’ 
Possibly ‘to Tabor’ (msna) was read as a place-name: Beth- 
bar(?); cp several of @’s variants. This would give sixteen towns. 
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According to Josh. 1710 (also P) Issachar bordered 
on Manasseh on the (S.) W. (cp EPHRAIM, § 6), whilst 
according to vv. 11-13 (J) the most important cities in 
Issachar (see § 5)—Beth-shean, Ibleam, Taanach, 
Megiddo (with Dor)—were, ‘ with their districts,’ claimed 
by Manasseh and eventually made dependent by Israel 
(cp Judg. 127 1 Ch. 7 29). H. W. H. 


ISSHIAH (MU [once U4] =I7'L"N, ‘man of 


Jah’!; iecclejia [BAL]). 

1. AV Isura, an Issacharite (1 Ch. 73, esia [B], veo. [A], 
two. [L], Jesta [Vg.]). 

2. AV JESIAH, a Korahite, one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 126, 
qmen, enoouver [BX], teria [A], teooove [L], Jesia [Vg.]). See 
Davin, § 11 (a iii.) 

3. The head of the b’ne Rehabiah (1 Ch, 2421 om. B, terias 
[A], two. [L], Jesias [Vg.]); in 1 Ch. 2625 his name appears as 
JESHAIAN TYE), woatas [BA], wwoye [L]. 

4. AV Jesian, b. Uzziel (Jahaziel), a Levite (1 Ch. 23 20, 
toca [B], twrias [L], Jesia {[Vg.]), of whose sons Zechariah is 
alone mentioned (74, 24 25, tora [B], ac. and io. [A], eworov [L]). 

5. Ishijah, RV Isshijah, one of the b’ne HARM in list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5, end); Ezra103r 
(teaovas [L])=1 Esd. 9 32, ASEAS (asaras [BA]). 


ISSUE (23, Ùp, etc.), Lev.127 152 etc. See 
MEDICINE. 


ISTALCURUS (ictadkoypoy [A]), 1 Esd. 840. See 
ZABUD, 2, and cp UTHAI. 


ISUAH (T}0"), 1 Ch. 730; RV IsHVAH. 
ISUI (W), Gen. 4617; RV Isuvt. 


ITALIAN BAND (n crteipAa H KAAOYMENH 
ITAAIKH), Acts10x. See CORNELIUS, § 1, and cp 
ARMY, § 10. 


ITALY (itadia). From the age of Augustus the word 
Italy was used as a geographical term in the same sense 
in which we use it now. See further ROME; ROMANS, 

It occurs four times in the NT, viz., Acts 101, ‘the Italian 
band’ (see Army, § 10, CORNELIUS, § 1); Acts 182, the expulsion 
of the Jews ‘from Italy,’ || ‘from Rome’ ; Acts 27 1, Paul’s voyage 
to Italy, Że. to Rome; Heb.1324, ‘tbose of Italy’ (see 
HeEsrews, EPISTLE TO, § 9). 


ITCH (DM), Dt. 2827}. See DISEASES, 3. 
ITHAI (M'N), 1 Ch. 1137. See ITTAI, 


ITHAMAR (VIN'N, derivation uncertain, ‘father of 
Tamar’? °X being perhaps for ‘3N, cp ABIEZER and 
I-EZER; but ‘NS is more probably a fragment of a 
divine name, see ICHABOD, JEZEBEL; (@amap [BAFL]}, 
the name of a guild of priests which, to judge from 1 Ch. 
2437, was of less importance than that of ELEAZAR 
(g.v.). See GENEALOGIES, § 7 [iv.], ZADOK, and cp 
C. Niebuhr, Gesch. d. ebr. Zettalters, 1280. It is in 
accordance with this that in the priestly genealogies 
Ithamar appears as the youngest (4th) son of Aaron, 
Eleazar being the third (Ex. 623 281 Nu. 32 f., cp Lev. 
1061216 [P]). In P's description of the wanderings 
Ithamar is represented as superintending the Gershon- 
ites and Merarites (Nu. 42833 78). The Kohathites 
(to which the high-priestly family belonged) are not 
under his charge. The guild is mentioned again in 
the list of the returning exiles (Ezra82=1 Esd. 829, iera- 
papov[B]). It is curious to notice that in this passage 
the name occurs in connection with the b’ne Phinehas 
and Gershom. The supposition that Eli was a member 
of this guild is manifestly uncritical, and has been 
shown to rest upon a misunderstanding ; see ELI, § 2. 

S-A C, 

ITHIEL (Syoms, perhaps ‘El is with me,’ cp IM- 
MANUEL ; and see NAMES, § 28), in list of Benjamite in- 
habitants of Jerusalem (see EZRA ii., § 5 [4], § 15 [1] 2), 
Neh. 117+ (at@iHA [BA], ced. [N; a dittographed c], 
e9. [L]). 

Although the Nabatæan name bony is closely parallel (C/S 
2 196), its meaning is equally uncertain—‘ Bel exists,’ or, ‘he 


whom Bel leads’; to render ‘ Bel is with me’ is, of course, impos- 
sible, since the preposition nx is not used in Aramaic. 


1 Quoted by Driver (TBS 92) in connection with the 
mysterious IsHvt (¢.v.). 
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ITHIEL AND UCAL (928) O8°YNDI, toic mic- 
TEYOYCIN GEW KAI TrAYOMAl!), personal names in 
Prov. 801, where RV renders ‘The words of Agur the 
son of Jakeh; the oracle. The man saith unto Ithiel 
and unto Ucal.’ lt is usual to retain ‘Agur son of 
Yakeh’ as the name of some unknown Jewish or non- 
Jewish sage, but to get rid of Ithiel and Ucal by 
changes of points or consonants. ‘Thus Kamphausen 
(Kau. AS) renders v. 1 (after the heading), ‘The man 
speaks (saying), I wearied myself about God, I wearied 
myself about God, and pined away’ (O38) ; so Del., 
Frank.). This, however, implies an unusual construction 
of the verb asd with an accusative. Hitzig, Delitzsch, 
Frankenberg prefer to make by, ‘God,’ a vocative; 
but the context does not suggest an address to God. 
‘Agur son of Jakeh’ is almost equally hard to explain. 
Toy owns perplexity. (BXAC, however, puts us on the 
right track. rots mar. deg represents dx ‘yoyoh, all of 
which can still be traced in MT, except that x stands 
for the second p (see further Crit. B7d.). The text prob- 
ably is, ‘The words of the man (called) hak-kohéleth, 
the guilty one, to those who believe in God.’ Cp KOHE- 
LETH. Ta KC, 

ITHLAH (75M)), Josh. 1942 RV, AV JETHLAH. 

ITHMAH (ND), a Moabite, named in David's army- 
list (x Ch. 1146; e8ema [BN], 1€6. [A], 1e@am [L]). 


ITHNAN (j3N‘, $ 10), a town in the southern part 


of Judah,! mentioned along with Kedesh and Hazor in | 


Josh. 1523 (AcOpIWNAIN Kal mainam [B] for Hazor 
and Ithnan; ;@Nazid [A] for Ithnan, Ziph in v. 24; 
tONAN [L]). See ETHNAN. 


ITHRA (NVN), 2 S. 1725t. EV™s: JETHER (g.v, 3). 


ITHRAN (M', ‘eminent’; cp JETHRO) 1. A. 


Horite clan-name, Gen. 3626 (epav [ADE], (8. [L])= 
ICh. 141 (ye@papu [B], ceApav [Al_]). See DisHon. 

2. Ina genealogy of ASHER (g.v., § 4 i1.), 1 Ch. 7 37 (@epa [B], 
teĝep [A], om. L). In 1 Ch. 738 the name apparently recurs as 
JETHER 6 (1N', ceOnp [B], ceGep [A]). GL gives cOpay (z.e., 
Ithran?) for Ulla the father of Hanniel and Rizia (v. 39); see 
ARAH, i. 

ITHREAM (DYVV, § 46, cp ABIATHAR, JETHER, 
JETHRO, AMMI [NAMES WITH], and see below ; see 
also Gray, HPN 49 55; 16Opaam [B], 1€Opoac 
[Jos.]), the sixth son of David by Eglah, 25.35 
(eredapaam [A], 1e@pam [L]), 1 Ch. 33 (1@apam 
[B], 1e@palajm [AL]); see DAvip, § 11d. The name 
is miswritten JERIMOTH (g.v., 9) in 2Ch. 1118, where 
we should probably read ‘ Mahalath (see MAHALATH), 
daughter of Ithream and of Abihail daughter of Sau.’ 
The Chronicler, who draws from an older source, not 
knowing Abihail (a name corrupted elsewhere into 
MICHAL) as a daughter of Saul, has emended ‘yw 
into x's (Eliab). Accepting the old view which 
identifies Ithream’s mother EGLAH (g.v.) with Michal, 
Kiostermann suggests that Ithream (2.e., ‘residue of a 
kinsfolk') described the child of Michal as a repre- 
sentative of the almost extinct family of Saul. In itself 
this view is not unplausible (cp Judg.76), at least if 
Klostermann’s explanation of Eglah be in some form 
accepted; but it seems to the present writer to be 
opposed by the analogy of the names Rehoboam, Jero- 
boam. To explain Rehoboam as ‘the people is wide,’ 
and Jeroboam as ‘the people increases’ (see NAMES, 
§ 46) appears arbitrary; am in such names (when 
genuine) is, af any rate in the older period, presumably 
a divine title (see AMMON, § 1), and Ithream ought to 
mean ' the (divine) kinsman is pre-eminence.’ T. K. C. 


ITHRITES, THE TI, areadeim [BA], o €@pi 
[L]), a family of Kirjath-jearim, 1 Ch. 253 (see SHOBAL). 
In 25S. 2338 1 Ch. 11 40 Ira and Gareb are called Ithrites : 

1 So Jerome (OS 118 33, ‘Ethnan in tribu Juda’) and Eusebius 
(26, 254 57, E@vay þuàñs lovda). 
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25. (aAepatos [B*], eOecpaios [Bb], eOOevatos [B], 
eOpaios, TeOpirys [A], ceBeper, tebea [L]), Ch. (nOnpe, 
coOypet [B], cOnper, coPmper [N], cePepe [A], ceOpc(1]). In 
2 S. 2338 acBecpatos [B] seems to suggest a reading mg 
(Th., Klo., Marq., H. P. Smith)—z.e., a native of 
JATTIR (g.v.), in the hill country of Judah (Josh. 1548 
2114). 


ITTAH-KAZIN (}¥? TAY), Josh. 1913, RV ETH- 
KAZIN. 


ITTAI CNN, e00e: [BA], 101 [L], e@ic [Jos. Ans. 
vii. 92], ec@acos [24.101]). x. A Gittite, who with 600 
Philistines entered into David's service shortly before 
Absalom's rebellion (25.1518 f. [trpoc] ceee@er [B in 
v. 19]). So far as the text is intelligible, it would appear 
that Ittai—his name was probably once in v. 184, thus pro- 
viding a natural introduction to v. rga—was a ' stranger ' 
(723) who had been exiled from his native place (reading 
HOP, 6, Vg.), and David advises him to return and 
take back his brethren with him, adding a benediction } 
(see TRUTH). In the fight against Absalom, he is a 
commander of the third part of the army. The rapidity 
with which Ittai, who when we first meet him had only 
been a short time with David (2S. 1520, ṣx)3 Sion), 
springs to the high position of commander along with 
Joab and Abishai (2S.182512) is surprising. It is 
natural to suppose that he was one of David's well-tried 
warriors, perhaps one who had been with him during 
his residence at Ziklag. It is hardly safe to identify 
him with 2 (below). 

2. Ittai, one of David's heroes, who, probably to distinguish him 


from 1 (above), is styled ‘b. Ribai from Gibeah of the children of 
Benjamin,’ 2 S. 2329 (er@ae. [B], om. A, e804 [L])=1Ch. 11 31 


ITHAL CON, acpec [B], aiet [X], nOov [A]). S. A.C, 


ITUREA—.¢., the territory of the /éur@ans, which 
should mean especially (see ISHMAEL, § 4 [7], and cp 


| GASm. HG 545) the southern part of the Antilibanus. 


It is mentioned in AV of Lk. 31, where the appear- 
ance of the new prophet, John the Baptist, is elabor- 
ately dated. The passage which, according to RV, runs, 
'. . . and his brother Philip (being) tetrarch of the 
region of Iturzea and Trachonitis,’ and according to AV, 
‘. . . of Iturea and of the region of Trachonitis,’ is 
in Greek (Ti. WH), BiAlwmov è rod depod avrob 
TeTpapxotvros THs ‘Irovpaias kal Tpaywviridos xópas. 
Which of the renderings is correct? It is important 
to notice that in Acts 16 6 the AV and the RV differ once 
more. The best MSS have rhv Spvyiav kal Tadarexiy 
xXwpayv (so Ti. WH). This, as appears from Acts 1823? 
(if the text is right), should mean, in Lk.’s style, 
‘Phrygia and the region of Galatia.’ Herod Philip, 
then, on this view of Lk.’s meaning, held a tetrarchy 
composed of two districts called respectively Iturzea 
and Trachonitis ; but here two difficulties arise. 

a. It is at any rate doubtful whether there is a single 
Greek writer before Epiphanius? (Her. 19) and 
Eusebius (OS 268 93) who uses ‘Irovpala, ' Ituraea,’ as 
the name of a country. 

Appian, in a list of countries, mentions TaAaarivyny kat Thy 
"Irovpaiwy 4 (Civ. 57), and though in Jos. Az. xiii. 13 Dindorf 
reads "Irovpaiav, Niese’s and Naber’s reading “Itovpatwy is 
proved to be right by the following words, which refer to the 
people of the Iturzans.5 ‘ 

This, however, is the less serious difficulty. In Acts18 23 it 
is possible to read with (apparently) Pesh. rhv TaAarixyny Kat 
Ppvyiav xépav, and apart from Lk.’'s presumed usage, it would 
be not unnatural to understand the words of Lk. 31 as implying 
that Ituræa and Trachonitis were partly at any rate the same 
region. 


1 On the text see Dr. ad loc. 

2 thy VoAdarucny xopav kal Ppvyíav [Ti. WH]. 

3 Ramsay, Expositor, '94a, p. 52. 

4 Ramsay, 24. pp. 52, 146. . 

5 roAeunaas ['Irovpatovs) kat moy abray ris xopas TH 
‘lovéaia mpooxrnaduevos. 

6 See Chase, Expositor, '93%, p. 405. Blass and Chase are on 
one side, Lightfoot and Ramsay on the other, in the interpreta- 
tion of Acts 166. 
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é. The next difficulty is geographical. It is quite 
conceivable that a wild, semi-nomadic race like the 
Iturzans may, when their home on the Antilibanus 
was taken from them, have migrated into Trachonitis 
(proper), and that this region was therefore sometimes 
spoken of as Ituræan. G. A. Smith very aptly refers 
to the migration of many Druses from the Lebanon to 
the Jebel Hauran (to the SE. of the Hauran, on the 
edge of the desert), which has therefore acquired the 
second name Jebel ed-Driiz. There is, however, no 
historical proof that the Ituraeans migrated in this way, 
and that hence their name attached itself to this new 
abode; and in view of the extreme care with which Lk. 
describes the date of the Baptist’s appearance, it cannot 
be thought likely that Lk. would have used this second, 
popular name (' the Ituraean region’) for Trachonitis, 
when there were other territorial names which had so 
much better a claim to be referred to in connection with 
Herod Philip. 

For of what did the tetrarchy of Herod Philip consist ? 
Josephus tells us. It was Batanzea, Trachonitis, 
Auranitis, and certain parts of the ‘house of Zeno (or 
Zenodorus)’ about Paneas (Anz. xvii. 114, B/ii. 63). 
Now even if we grant (for argument’s sake) that the 
latter territory,! not (according to the hypothesis just 
now rejected) Trachonitis proper, may be intended by 
‘the Ituræan (region)’ in Lk. 3x, who can think it 
likely that Lk. would mention the region of Paneas? in 
preference to the names of more important territories ? 
Surely he would rather have selected Gaulanitis (Jos. 
Ant. xvii. 81) or Auranitis (xvii. 114). Is it not on the 
whole probable that he actually did so? No names are 
more liable to corruption than those of places. In the 
very passage which has occasioned this article (Lk. 31) 
there are traces of the existence of a false reading 
'Iõovuaras for 'Irovpalas ; what if *Irovpaias itself is a 
corruption of avpaviridos? Omit ð, which, after «7, 
would be a natural transcriptional error, and you have 
a group of letters which might easily be confounded 
with crovpatas. This is preferable, not only to the 
rather improbable conjectures mentioned above, but 
also to the suggestion of Holtzmann (ÆC 157) that by 
an anachronism the evangelist assigns to Philip the 
territory afterwards possessed by Agrippa. 

See the discussion between Chase and Ramsay, and between 


Ramsay and G. A. Smith in the Axrfositor, ’93b, '94a; and 
cp Schiirer, A/zs¢, 2, Appendix 1. T: Kei: 


IVAH (NW), 2K.1834, RV Ivvan. See AVVA. 


IVORY (WV, ‘tooth,’ implying that the Hebrews 
knew that ivory was not a korn; MT, and consequently 
EV, twice assume that D°32Y 3 also means ‘ ivory’). 

Apart from such sources as the tusks of fossil ele- 
phants and allied animals, and of the narwhal, etc., 
which may practically be neglected, ivory is derived 
from the incisor teeth or tusks of the ELEPIIANT (¢.v.), 
It is the solid dentine or central substance of teeth, 

1 No stress can be laid on Eus. OS 26893, 'Irovpaía ù Kal 
Tpaxwvtts ; for, though Eusebius was a native of Palestine, he 
does not escape geographical mistakes, especially when dealing 
with the E. of the Jordan. 

2 G. A. Smith argues that ‘if the name [of the Ituraans] 
spread down the slopes of Anti-Lebanon SW. towards Galilee 
{see Jos. Azz. xiii. 11 3], it is quite possible that it also spread 
down the same slopes SE. upon the district of Paneas' (Zxpositor, 
‘94a, p. 236). Schiirer, too, remarks (Hisz. 211%) that this 

istrict formerly belonged to the Iturzean state. 

3 DIDY (1K. 1022 2Ch.921, AVmg. ‘elephants’ teeth,’ dddvres 
éàepávrivor [only A in 1 K.]) has been taken to mean ‘tooth of the 
habbim’ (0°29), which Schrader (XA 7(2) 187) connects with 
Ass. Xin al-aġ, ‘tooth of halab’; but the authority for this sup- 
posed Assyrian name for the elephant is most insecure (cp 
ELEPHANT, n. 2). ‘Ivory’in Ass, is Sinni-piri, or, in the Amarna 
tablets, Sinni-biri (cp Zeit. f. Vélkerpsych. 18249), and, unless 
we emend 0°37 to Yaa (' elephant,’ cp Syr. JJno, etc.), it is 


best either to identify with the Egypt. ad, ebu (cp Lat. ebur), 
‘elephant’ (with this we might ehe the theory of an ultimate 
Sanskrit original [/ġ%žas? cp éAépas]), or to read ‘ivory and 


ebony’ (1°3270) ]#) as proposed elsewhere (see EBony). 
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which, alike on account of its mass, its fine elastic 
quality, and its property of taking a high polish, has 
always had a high commercial value. 

The Tyrians, it appears, obtained ivory from 
Dedanite or Rhodian merchants (Ezek.2715; see 
DopANIM); the Israelites, in Solomon's 
time, through a ship or ships of their own, 
from OPHIR (7.v., 1 K. 1022, cp v. 18). It is generally 
supposed that part of this ivory came from India,! 
though the African elephant has always been the main 
source of the commodity (this on account of the large 
size of the tusks, and because there are tusks in both 
the male and the female). Assyria received a small 
quantity from Egypt through Phoenicia—usually in the 
form of skilfully chiselled plaques or ornaments. Gener- 
ally, however, it was imported in its rough state; the 
Assyrians themselves worked it up. This will account 
for the different style and character of the actual finds (cp 
Perrot-Chipiez, Artin Chald. 2 319 f.). The Egyptians 
obtained their ivory partly from Ethiopia, which was 
reputed to be very rich in it (cp Pliny, 810), partly from 
Cyprus (Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 317 322; WMM, As. u. 
fur, 336, n. 2; cp Ohnefalsch - Richter, yros, 
1140191; EGYPT, § 33). On the coast of Asia Minor 
there was an ivory industry of great antiquity (cp //. 
4141-144). 

Ivory being a hard and durable substance, many 
articles, carved and veneered, have survived to our 

2. Use time both in Egypt and (especially) in As- 
í ' syria, Cant. 514 has been quoted as referring 
to such objects ; but ‘ese¢h (ng'y) perhaps rather suggests 


a mass of ivory than an artistic product (see Siegfried, 
ad loc.). ‘Vessels of ivory’ are mentioned only ia 
Rev. 1812; but ivory was used by the Israelites as well as 
other peoples in the decoration of palaces (1 K. 2239; 
cp Am. 815 and, if correct, Ps. 458 [9]). The Ninevite 
palaces were certainly inlaid with ivory (cp Hom. Od. 
463, chambers of Menelaus). Amos (64) refers in 
anger to the ‘beds of ivory’ of the nobles of N. 
Israel (the reference to Zion in 61 can hardly be 
original).2. In Taylor’s cylinder inscription it is said 
that in the tribute of Hezekiah to Sennacherib were 
‘ivory couches, splendid seats of ivory’ (Schr. XA 7) 
293; cp BED, § 5). Rather strangely we read in Cant. 
74[s] of a ‘tower of ivory.’ Some particular tower 
seems to be meant (cpv. 5 44); but where and what was 
it? Delitzsch thinks that it was panelled with ivory 
externally—a difficult supposition (see below). Among 
the Phcenicians ivory was used to ornament the ship's 

3. Oth deck (or rudder [?] Ezek. 276), just as, at 

: Pr, 7 iv ; by the 
references. | early age, ivory was used by 
Greeks in the handles of keys or bosses 
of shields, etc. It is probable, however, that the above 
list of references should be shortened. 

Thus in Ps. 458 [9] and Cant. 7 4 [5] ]%’, ‘ivory,’ only appears 
through a corruption of the text. Inthe former passage 139 jv 
should probably be [boje vi ‘ointments’ (Che. /’s.(2)), and in the 
latter [2/0 should be MEI (Wi.) or VIY (Che.). See Winckler 


(AOF 1293 f) and more fully Cheyne (JQ, Apr. ‘99), who 
takes ‘the tower of Lebanon which looks towards Damascus’ to 
be a variant of ‘the tower of Senir.’ 


Some additions, however, may be made to the list. 

Thus in 1 K. 1022 many read ‘ivory and ebony’ for ‘ivory’; 
in 1 Ch, 292 the same reading is possibly right for ‘ onyx stone’ ; 
and in Is, 216@ ‘ships of Tarshish’ should not improbably be 
‘palaces of ivory.’ See EBONY. 

A. E 5.—S. A. C.—T. K. C. 

IVVAH (AW), AV Ivah, 2K.1834 1913 Is. 3713f-. 

See AVVA. 


IVY (kiccoc), 2 Macc. 67. See BACCHUS. 


IYE-ABARIM (oan y), Nu. 3344 RV, AV 
IJE-ABARIM. 


1. Source. 


1 J. Kennedy’s article (JRAS, Apr. ’98, pp. 241-288) comes 
to a different conclusion. See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
2 Cheyne would change pis ‘ Zion,’ into jms (see ZARETHAN), 
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TYIM (DY), Nu. 3345 RV, AV Im. 

IYOB (31°), Job 1: RV™s-, EV Jos. 

IZHAR (073, ‘it (?) shines’ or ‘oil,’ § 54; iclclaap 
[BAFL]), b. KGhath, a Levitical family name (Nu. 319, 
AV IzEHAR; Ex. 618, iccayap [B] ieccaap [F]; 
ib, 21, CAdP [F]; Nu. 161, 1accaap [F*], P; 1 Ch. 
62 [528], 18 [63], 1eccaap [L]; 38 [623], 23 1218Ħ). 
In 1 Ch. 622[7] the name is less correctly Amminadab 
(but uccaap [AL]); see AMMINADAB (3). See GENE- 
ALOGIES i., § 7 (iii. ¢). 

The gentilic is Izharite (48°, 1 Ch. 2122, torape: [B], toraapı 


[A], vioù ceaap[L]; 26 23, troaap [B], AL as 21 22; 74. 2 295 ,tOTaper 
[B], txaape [A], rerraapı ; AV once Izeharite, u. 327, 0 
oaptecs [B*], coo. [Bab], waapes [A], coo. Nee 

OTS krē), a 
I ch. 47 (caap [BA], 


IZHAR, RV; AV JEZOAR (3), k 
son of ASHHUR [¢.v.] of Judah ; 
eicap [L]). For kré, see ZOHAR, 3. 


JAAKAN (DY), 1 Ch. 142t RV, AV Jakan (g.2.). 

JAAKOBAH (M3 pv", § 73; cp ASHARELAH, JESHAR- 
ELAH, a Simeonite name (t Ch. 436: 1wKkaBa [B]. 
idk. [A], 1ekeBa [I-]). 

JAALA (sby [Gi. Bä.], other readings 'Y*’ and nbyy 
[Gi.]), Neh. 758, or Jaalah (MOY, §§ 53, 68), Ezra256. 
The b'ne Jaala, a group of children of ‘Solomon's 
servants’ (see NETHINIM, and cp EZRA ii., § 9). 


The readings are: Neh. 758 (ceAnA [B], ceanA [NA], cedadaa 
(L]))=Ezra2 56 (tendAa [B], teAa [A], teddaa [L])=1 Esd. 533, 
JEEL1 (te(eJnAle}e [BA], teaa [L]). 


JAALAM, RV Jalam (D2, SS 54, 64; 1erAom 
[BADEL], an Edomite clan, ‘son’ of Esau (see EDOM, 
$ 2), Gen. 365 (1erAoym [E]) 1418 (1erA@m [D4] ; 
r Ch. 135 (1erAaom [L]). 

JAANAI, RV Janai (39), also *3Ņ* [Gi.]), a Gadite 
(clan), 1 Ch. 512t (ianen [B], -nai [A]. want [L] o 
PPAMMATEYC ; cp SHAPHAT [4]). 

JAAR (1), Ps. 1826RV™ See KIRJATH-JEARIM, § 3. 


JAARE-OREGIM (DN Wt), 25S. 2119; see 
ELHANAN, § 2. 

JAARESHIAH (MWY), 1 Ch. 827 RV, AV 
JARESIAH (g.v.). 

JAASAU, RV Jaasu, RV™: Jaasai (ey, Kt. 


wy; cp Syp, 8$ 31, 52), one of the b’ne BANI in list 
of those with foreign wives (see EZRA i., § 5, end), 
Ezra 1037 (časi [Vg.], "uthi [Pesh.], kat €TTOIHCAN, 

é., WY) [BNA], om. L), whose name may be re- 
cognised in the E1Asis of ||  Esd. 934 {(eàiaceic [BA], 
om. L, formation analogous to my py). 

JAASIEL brim, § 31; ‘El performs,’ one of 
David's heroes, 1 Ch. 1147, AV JASIEL (ecceiHA, [B]. 
ec. [N], eccinA [A], 1ecc.{L]). He is called MASON 
(ò pevaBea [BN], ó pecwSia [A], 6 pacaBia [L], Dz 
atasopia [Vg.]) AV and RV (by a virtual emenda- 
tion of the text) render this ‘the Mes(z)obaite.’ 

The reading is conflate; we must read either ‘ya, ‘ the 
Mizpahite,’ or ABYDD, ‘from Mizpah.' The designation was no 
donbt suggested by ‘Igal ben Nathan of Mizpah' in 2 S. 23 36 
(see IGAL, 2). 5 and 4 were easily confounded (cp the play on 
M3¥D and ABsd in Gen. 3149 52). Probably Mizpah in Benjamin 


is meant by the Chronicler, who gives the name Jaasiel to a 
Benjamite prince, b. Abner, in 1 Ch. 2721 (aveyp [B], arà 
[A], cago. [L], iasiel [Vg.]). 
On the names in 1 Ch. 11 414-47, see Davin, § 11 (a ii.). 
Tone. 
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JABBOK 
IZLIAH (789?}), 1 Ch. 8:8 RV, AV JezLIAHN. 


IZRAHIAH (MMN, ' Yahwè rises,’ §§ 35, 53; c 
ZERAWIAH) b. Uzzi, an Issacharite: 1 Ch. 73 (zapela 
[B], 1ezpaa [A* “4], iezpia [A} and A]; iezepia 
[L]), cp ZERAHIAI b. Uzzi (1 Ch. 66 [532] etc.). The 
identical name appears also in the EV under the form 
JEZRAHIAH [g.v.]}. 


IZRAHITE, (M7). 1 Ch. 278. See ZERAN. 


IZRI (*J$*—z.e., aman of W$l; a Jezerite, see 


JEZER), a son of Jeduthun (1 Ch. 2511, say, iecàplel 
[BA], iez. [L v. 14]). In 1 Ch. 253 his name appears 
as ZERI (s; couple] [BAL]). 


IZZIAH (M), Ezral025 RV, AV JEZIAH. 


JAAZANIAH (MIN, § 32; 'Yahwè hears or 
‘weighs’; cp AZANIAH; IJIN), Jer. 353, Ezek. 111; 
JWI, Jer. 408; Mt, Jer. “421; 1eZONIAC [BNALQ]). 


1. Son of the Maacathite ; a captain (2 K. 2523; ogonas [B] ; 
Jer. 408, Jezanian). Probably identical with Jezaniah b 


Hoshaiah, Jer. 421 (agaptas [BNAQ])}—in 432 called Rian 
[g.v., 16] (aSaptas [BRYAQ], agaxapras [N*]), which is read by 
© [except Qmg-] in the former passage. Cp JoHANAN (9). 


2 b. Be any a Rechabite head (Jer. 353; cexovcav [BNA]). 
haphan, head of seventy elders of Israel in a vision of 
peck (Ezek. 8115 teyovias [BQ2)). 
b. Azzur, a leading Jerusalemite (Ezek. 111; ceyorray 
(BAT). 


JAAZER (IY), Nu. 2132, ete. 
JAAZIAH (iJ73Y9, ‘ Yahwé strengthens,’ cp JAAZIEL ; 


§ 29; ozfelia [BA]. oziac [L]), one of the ‘sons’ of 
Merari (1 Ch. 2426 f. ). 


JAAZIEL (Syn, God strengthens,’ cp JAAZIAH ; 
§ 29), a Levite, of the second degree, a temple musician 
(1 Ch. 1518, ozeiHÀ [BN], tHoyA [A], 1etHA [L)). 

For ‘ Zechariah, Ben, and Jaaziel we should, omitting ]2 read 
t Zechariah and Jaaziel’ (@L Z. vids c.), cp Ki. SBOT ‘ Chron.,' 
adloc. WVith the omission of the initial » the name appears 
again in z. Gwy (AZiEL, og[e]}iqyA [BNAL]). The proper 
vocalisation is undoubtedly NID, a reading to which the 
versions point. j 


JABAL (53)), Gen. 42of. 


JABBOK (P2’, 1aBox [BADEFL], but iaBwx [L 
in Josh.122 Judg.111322]; 1aBakyoc or 10BaKoc 
[Jos. Ant. i.202]). ‘The ‘luxuriant 
river’ is the significant name of the 
tortuous stream which divides the hill-country of Gilead 
(see GILEAD, § 3), and finally reaches the Jordan just 
above ed-Damiyeh (see ADAM, i.), about 25 m. in a 
straight line N. of the Dead Sea. Like the Arnon it has 
a continuous stream; the whole course, not counting the 
windings, is over 60 m. (G. A. Smith). It is now called 
(from its clear blue colour) the Wahr es-Zerkid. It is 
famous in Hebrew tradition from its connection with 
Jacob's change of name (Gen. 3222 [23]), and also as 
the boundary between the kingdoms of Sihon and Og. 
In Dt. 316 Josh. 122 it is called ‘the border of the 
B’ne Ammon’ ; the phrase applies to the upper part of 
the Jabbok, where, circling round, it passes RABBATH- 
AMMON, near which are its sources. Cp Nu. 2124 
Judg. 1113 22. On the N. of the Jabbok are the 
ruins of Gerasa (see GILEAD, § 7), between which place 
and Philadelphia, Eusebius (OS 26378 13030) bag 
places the river. 


See JAZER. 


20 as 


See CAINITES, § 11 


1. Course, etc. 
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At what precise part of the Jabbok the ford referred 
to in Gen. 3222 [23] may be supposed to be, is uncertain. 
2.. Phe refeeends The story containing the reference 
A is composite, and the narrators J 
in Gen. 3222 [23]. and E appear to be not quite con- 
sistent (see GILEAD, § 3). The Zerķā is ‘always 
fordable, except where it breaks between steep rocks ' 
(GASm. HG 584). That there is any play on the word 
Jabbok, as if there were ‘some sympathy between the 
two tortuous courses’ (zézd.), is scarcely probable. 
We have two explanations of names in the narrative 
already (Israel and Penuel), and hardly expect a third. 
Besides, there is the. possibility that in the original] 
narrative the Yarmuk (which is the boundary between 
Gilead and Bashan), not the Jabbok, was the river 
referred to. 

The word rendered ‘wrestled’ is another difficulty. Not 
improbably pix") has become corrupted out of 23°) (238%), 
See Crit. Bib. 

Fo Ba S IG TeK Cy$ 2 

JABESH (W2! or UD), de, ‘dry’;? (ejhaBlehic 
[BAL], 1aBHcoc, 1aBicoc, 1aBic [Jos.]), or, more 
fully, Jabesh -gilead (Y0) ”, 
1aBle)ic [THC] radaad, THC rada- 
aditiAoc), the scene of Saul's first warlike exploit 
(SAUL, § 1), and the place where his bones were for a 
time buried (1 S. Ili-1o 3113-13. 2 S. 2112 1 Ch. 
1011 f). It is mentioned in the Am. Tab. (Jabiši, 
23728). The importance of Jabesh was recognised by 
David. By sending presents to its citizens (2 S. 26, 
crit. emend. ; see SAUL, § 5), he sought to counteract 
the policy of Abner, and to promote his own candidature 
as king of all Israel. Very possibly, too, Jabesh was 
the birthplace of Shallum and of Elijah (see SHALLUM, 
1; ELIJAH, §1,n. 1). Itis, however, only a late post- 
exilic narrative (Judg. 218-14) which asserts that in the 
time of the Judges, by a combined effort of all Israel, the 
population of Jabesh-gilead was exterminated, with the 
exception of four hundred virgins who were married 
to the survivors of Benjamin (see BENJAMIN, § 5; 
JupGcEs, § 13). How long did the importance of 
Jabesh last? Does Josephus mean to say, in his 
paraphrase of r S. 11, that Jabesh was in his day still 
the ‘metropolis’ of the Gileadites? (4zż. vi. 51)? At 
any rate, in the time of Eusebius it was only a village 
(kun), which is described by him as on the eastern 
tableland, six R.m. from Pella, on the road to Gerasa 
(OS 26881 ; cp 22598, and Jer. Comm. ad Jud.). The 
great city of Pella had risen beside it and been made 
capital of the province; this probably led to the 
decline of Jabesh and its final ruin. 

The site is a matter of doubtful conjecture. Robinson 
(BR 339) thought that Jabesh might be on the site of 

2. Site ed-Deir (‘the convent’), on the S. bank of the 
3 * wādy, about 6 miles from Fa% or Pella; but 
this place is perched upon an eminence difficult of 
access, and quite off from the road leading from Pella 
to Jerash.? The ruins of Meriamīn, however, which 
evidently belong to a large and ancient town, are not 
exposed to this objection ; they are at a distance of one 
hour forty minutes from Pella. No other site, according 
to Merrill, comes into competition with this (see, how- 
ever, Buhl, 259). About Meriamin there is plenty of 
room for an army to operate. Robinson did not 
actually visit ed-Deir, which cannot be the true site. 
At any rate, the old name Jabesh still survives in that 
of the Wady Yabis, which enters the Jordan valley 


owing to the vicinity of 93°. 


1. References. 


1 See NAMES, § 100. The name doubtless belonged first to 
the wādy, then to the town also (Moore, Judges, ce 

2 He says tafis S'eariv aŭ, but he continues in the historic 
present were. 

3 Merrill, Zast of the Jordan, 439; so Oliphant, Land of 
Gilead, 174.. On the Roman road referred to, cp Schumacher, 
Across the Jordan, 277f. Van de Velde (2349-352) and Porter 
(Handbook, 317) agree with Robinson ; Furrer (in Riehm, 664 a) 
gives his weighty authority to Merrill’s site. 
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about 10 m. SSE. from Beisān (Bethshan), nearly 
opposite Ibzik (Bezek). TKG 


JABESH (X2), father of SHALLUM[g.v., i. 1], 2 K. 
151013 /. (1aBerc [BAL]; inv. 10 àB. [A]). Itis prob- 
able, however, that ‘son of Jabesh’ means ‘a man of 
Jabesh-gilead’ (so Klo., St., We.). See GINATH. 


JABEZ (73¥', iraBHc, ramec [B], tarBue, 
raBHe! [A], taBine, 1aBHA, 1aBle]ic [L]). Accord- 
ing to the MT (x Ch. 4ọ f.) Jabez is like Melchizedek, 
‘without father or mother,’ and the place which bears 
his name (1 Ch. 255) is of ‘unknown site’ (Hastings, 
BD 25245); but the riddle can with some probability 
be solved. 

_ ay in ya” (1 Ch. 255) is a duplication of [*]3y (Kr., ©); 
is a corruption of D the first letter of napi m in msp fell out 
owing to the following 4p. A misplacement of words followed, 
and "5D in 507m5p was mistaken for ^90 (i.e., 05b). 

Probably the true reading is ssomsp`ie mnaem, 
‘and the families of the inhabitants of Kirjath-sepher' 
(called Beth-gader [?] in v. 51).2 The names of the 
‘families’ referred to also became corrupted. Tir'athaim? 
probably conceals pm: or anya, men of JATTIR [g.v.], 
or of Jattirah ; Shim‘athim * should be onyen, men of 
Eshtemoa ; and Sucathim® should be ogi, men of 


Socoh or Socah.® All the places referred to are to the 
SW. of Hebron, in the neighbourhood of Debir or 
Kirjath-sepher. The Chronicler adopted the statement 
which his authority gave, but seems to have been 
puzzled by the (corrupt) word ‘Jabez.’ He probably 
supposed that a person called Jabez was connected 
with the early history of Kirjath-sepher, and pro- 
duced a new story to account for the ' enlargement of 
the border’ of Kirjath-sepher in connection with the 
supposed derivation of Jabez (from ‘oseb, ‘ pain’). This 
story is a substitute for that in Judg. 114 f. (Josh. 
1518 f); there is no party feeling in it (C. Niebuhr) ; 
it expresses the Chronicler's perplexity, and also, in the 
prayer of Jabez, his piety. Probably v. 9 f. should 
come after v. 13; the ‘brethren’ of ‘ Jabez’ should be 
the sons of Kenaz. 

This view of the passage precludes conjectures as to the Kenite 
‘scribes’ of whom MT speaks (cp Bertholet, Die Stellung der 
Israeliten, etc., 80, n. 1). No ‘scribes’ were referred to in the 
original text. The latter part of 1 Ch. 255 must he taken by 
itself. It alludes to the fact that the Kenites dwelt in the S. of 


doce ; and it is probable that there isa lacuna in the text (cp 
EMATH). T. K.C. 


JABIN (j*3', § 53; ' He (God) perceives’; ;aBle]in 
[BNARTFL]), king of Hazor (see HAZOR, 1), who 
warred against Zebulun and Naphtali (Judg. 427, cawew 
[A]; and 1S. 129 [6 only]; cafe [L], [ekaßes [BA)). 
He has really little to do with the narrative in 
Judg. 4, which in its present form has been shown 
to consist of a combination of the story of Jabin with 
that of SISERA (g.v.) against Israel. By making 
Sisera Jabin's general, the two accounts have been 
made to harmonise roughly, and it is difficult to 
say how much of the original history of Jabin has 
been omitted in favour of that of Sisera. It may be 
conjectured that at the tents of Heber, Jabin met a fate 
similar to Sisera’s at the hands of Jael. 

In the less original account in Josh. 111-9 (taPecs 
[BA]), due to E, and worked over by Dg, the war of 
the two tribes against Jabin is characteristically magni- 


1 GBA‘also gives ùs yaBys in 410 (MT 353 ; OL êv Starrwcer). 

2 Cp GEDER. 

3 mny, apyabieru [BA], Gapader [L]. 

4 onyre, gapabceye [BA], -Ceev [L]. 
noapabein [B], -v [A], 6 capaée [L]. 

5 Mpi, owcalieru [BA], rovxaberu [L]. 

6 A late editor may have supposed a connection of the 
(corrupt) names with terms connected with the religious system 
of his day (pP, ayDY, 73D); cp Vg. canentes et resonantes et 
in tabernaculis commorantes. See We. De gent. 30; and cp 
Be. ad loc. 


But v. 53, gei, 
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fied into the conquest of all N. Canaan by Joshua and 
all Israel. A preliminary trace of such a scheme is seen 
in Judg. 42, where Jabin is already called ‘king of 
Canaan who reigned in Hazor.’ See Moore, Judges 
108 7. ; and JUDGES, § 7. 


JABNEEL (59339, ‘God builds’; aBNHA [AL]). 
I. Shortened into Jabneh (N32, ‘he [God] builds’ ; 
2 Ch, 266 (aBevynp [B], taBers [A], taBvy [L]); the 
JAMNIA and JEMNAAN of a later day. A Philistian 
city between Ekron and the sea (Josh. 1511; Aeuva 
[B]); cp Jabni-ilu, the name of a prince of Lachish in 
the Amarna tablets (Wi., 2184). According to Petrie, 
Thotmes II]. mentions two places called Yehema, one 
of which is our Jabneel, and the other is the mod. 
Yemma, near Megiddo (Mist. of Eg. 2 327; cp WMM, 
As. u. Eur. 160). The Priestly Writer includes 
Jabneel within the limits of Judah (Josh. 1511); but the 
earliest evidence of Jewish occupation is in 2 Ch. 266, 
where Uzziah is said to have taken the city and de- 
molished its fortifications. It is next mentioned in the 
time of Judas the Maccabee. Two accounts have come 
down to us—one historical, viz., that the two generals 
Joseph and Azarias made an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Jamnia (1 Macc. 555-62); and the other most probably 
a falsification of history, viz., that Judas made a night 
attack upon ‘the Jamnites,’ setting fire to the haven! 
(for there was a port also called Jamnia) together with 
the fleet, ‘so that the glare of the light was seen at 
Jerusalem, two hundred and forty furlongs [stadia] 
distant’ (2 Macc. 128/). 

According to Jos. (Awd. xiii. 67; B/7 i. 22) Jamnia was taken 
at last by Simon the Maccabee. But it can hardly have become 
part of the dominions of the Hasmonzans (see 1 Macc. 1069, 
1540) until the time of Alexander Jannzeus, who subdued all 
the cities of the coast from the Egyptian border to Carmel with 
the exception of Ashkelon (Jos. Azz. xiii. 154). It became 
Roman under Pompey (Jos. Ant. xiv. 44; BJ i. 77), and, 
having apparently become greatly depopulated, was restored 
and repeopled by Gabinius (8/7 i. 84). It was given by Herod 
to his sister Salome (4272. xvii. 81), who in turn gave it to the 
empress Livia (dust. xviii. 22; BJ ii. 91). Strabo (xvi. 2 28) speaks 
of it as a village which, along with the district pertaining to it, 
had once been able to send 40,000 men into the field. In 
Caligula’s time its population was principally Jewish (Philo, De 
Leg. ad Caium), and when the heathen section of the inhabitants 
erected an altar to the emperor it was immediately destroyed by 
the Jews. This, being reported to the emperor by the procurator 
Herennius Capito, was the occasion of the imperial order that 
the image of Caligula should be set up in the temple at Jerusalem 
(see ISRAEL, § 96). In the Jewish war Jamnia was taken by 
Vespasian. It was to this place that Johanan b. Zakkai retired, 
after having been, by a singular stratagem, conveyed out of the 
doomed capital to the Roman camp.2 There he formed a 
Sanhedrin, and so Jamnia became the religious centre of the 
Jewish people down to the collapse of the revolt of Bar Cochba 
(135 A.D.) In the fourth century it was but a woAtyyn (Onon. 
266 35); but its bishop took part in the Council of Niczwa.3 In 
the time of the Crusaders a castle called Ibelin stood on the site 
of the ruined city, which was supposed to have been not Jabneel, 
but Gath. 


The statements of ancient writers respecting the 
position of Jamnia are very precise (see, e.g., 2 Macc. 129, 
quoted above). It is represented by the modern Yedza, 
a considerable village, 12 m. S. from Joppa, and 4 m. 
in a direct line from the sea. There are ruins of the 
ancient port at the mouth of the Nahr Rubin (see 
BAALAH, 3) to the NW. The district is fertile, and 
traces can still be seen of the plantations which once 
adorned the neighbourhood of the haven. 

2. An unidentified site in the territory of Naphtali 
(Josh. 1933 tep@apuar [B]), doubtless the "Idpvea or 
*Tauvecd of Jos. (B/ii. 206; Vit. 37), in upper Galilee, 
which from about 23 B.c. formed part of the tetrarchy 
of Zenodorus, and afterwards of that of Herod Philip 
(Jos. B/ ii, 63; Ant. xv. 103; xvii. 114; B/ i. 204). 
It must therefore be sought somewhere about Lake 
Hileh or in the neighbourhood of Banias. ‘The com- 


1 For other references to the seaport see Jos. Azt. xiii. 154; 
Pliny, ÆN v. 1368; Ptol. v. 1626. 

2 Gratz, Hist. of the Jews, 2326 f. 

3 At Mahoza (Portus) Jamniæ there was still a convent of St. 
Stephen in the sixth century. 
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bination of this Jabneel with Kefar Yama (now the 
ruins called Yemma, 7 m. S. of Tiberias), adopted from 
the Talmud by Conder (PEFM 1363; cp Neubauer, 
Géogr. 225), seems ditficult to reconcile with the true 
border of Naphtali (see BEZAANANNIM). TRC 


JACHAN, RV Jacan (13y, § 54; yima [B] raya 
[A], iwaya [L]), a Gadite (1 Ch. 513t). 


JACHIN AND BOAZ. Jachin (}'3"; 1ayoym [BL], 
-n [A], iayein [Jos. Azt. viii. 34)) was the name of the 
right-hand (7.¢., southern) pillar ‘ at (Klo., ‘ before’) the 
porch of the temple,’ and Boaz (Y3; Baaz [L], Booc 


[A], Badaz [B]. [a}Barz [Jos.]) that of the left-hand 
(z.e., northern) pillar (1 K.721=2 Ch.317); see 
PILLAR, and cp the ‘ pillars by the posts’ in Ezek. 4049 
(see Toy’s note SBOT [Eng.] Ezek., ad loc.). 

The names are enigmatical; we cannot evade an 
effort to explain them. So much is clear at the outset 
that, like the names of the walls of Babylon (see 
BABYLON, § 7), they must have a religious significance. 
The walls, and the pillars in question as well, have 
names because they are sacred objects. We can 
advance a step further by considering what these 
enormous pillars were. They seem originally to have 
been symbols of the ‘vast mountain of the gods’ (see 
CONGREGATION, MouNnT oF) in the far N., the 
brilliance of which, faintly suggested by the burnished 
bronze of the pillars, is described by Ezekiel (2816 ; cp 
Herod. 244, and see CHERUB, col. 742, n. 4). That 
mountain had two special features—its firm strength and 
the abode of the Eléhim on its summit. We may expect 
therefore to find these two points expressed in the 
names. Jachin will therefore express the immovable- 
ness of the symbolic pillar; cp Ps.656[7], ona eles 
‘who establishes the mountains.’ 

This explanation at any rate appears certain, whether or not 
we hring Jachin into relation to the name Akna-zapn, which 


Erman reads on the so-called ‘Stone of Job’ (rather, Stone of 
Rameses II.) in Haurdn (see EGYPT, § 58, n. 1). 


Boaz ought to refer to the mountain dwelling- 
place of the divine beings. It is difficult, however, to 
verify this assumption. ya looks like a mutilation of 
a longer word. The initial 3 is a hindrance to our 
taking y from the root ny, ‘to be strong.’ bya iy3, ' by 
the strength of Baal,’ is hardly the right form; we 
expect a statement such as [5y]ary, ‘strong is Baal.’ 
This, however, would not give us the variety which we 
look for ; such a name would be too nearly synonymous. 
with Jachin, and the initial 3 cannot be ignored. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the last letter ; is a frag- 
ment of a word; the preceding letters 3 are surely a 
mutilation of bya (cp BeefeBovrA in NB's text of the 
Gospels ; e.g. in Mt. 1024).! Looking next at the Psalm 
which Solomon is said to have sung on the completion of 
the temple, we notice that two of the striking phrases in it 
are p37, for the ‘ establishment’ of the sun in his glorious 


mansion in the sky, and bar n'n, for the ‘high house ' 
or temple in which Yahwe was to dwell for ever (Che. 
OPs. 212). ‘The word ba in the latter phrase is pre- 


cisely what we want. Not impossibly, therefore, the 
full name of the pillar on the left hand is Baal-zebul 
(‘Lord of the high house’).2 The idea which it ex- 
pressed was familiar to the Phoenicians ; a synonymous 
title was Baal-zaphon (see BAAL-zEPHON). It was. 
also not unknown to the Israelites (see BAAL-ZEBUL). 
In later times, probably, the name of the second pillar 
was deliberately mutilated, because of the new and 
inauspicious associations which had gathered round it. 
It was after all a Phoenician (Hiram) who had given 


1 Westcott -Hort’s unwillingness to suppose an accidental 
(Introd. 159) error is surprising. If Beel-zebul is unknown 
except from the NT, Baal-béth (Zenjirli inscr. of Panammu, 
l. 22) and Baal-meon are not. biar is the ba of 1 K. 813,, 
Ass. čit cabal (see KAT) ad loc.) 

2 See ZDPV 1431 155; Sayce, HCM 295, n. 1. 
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the name ; a later age did not approve of Solomon's 
close connections with heathen peoples. 

Subsequently to this pious alteration of the name, 
one of the supposed ancestors of David (see DAVID, 
§ 1, n. 1) was furnished with the name Boaz (only found 
late), to indicate that he was a pillar of the Davidic 
family (cp Tg. on 2 Ch. 317). 

A few other conjectures may, in conclusion, be mentioned. 


®© in Chron. renders Jachin xcatépOwois and Boaz icxvs. 
Ephrem, who is followed among moderns by Thenius, combines 


the two words (pointing 13) into a prayer for the firm establish- 


ment of the temple. EVmg. explains Jachin, ‘He shall estab- 
lish,’ and Boaz, ‘In it is strength’; more plausibly WRS, 
(AS) 208) interprets the former ‘The stablisher’; the latter, 
“In him is strength.’ Klostermann deals more boldly with MT ; 


he adopts }i2%, ‘It shall stand (well),’ from @; and emends 
y3 into iy bya, ‘Lord of strength’=‘the strong’ (cp B’s 
Badag) In view of the close bond which united Tyre and 


erusalem in the time of Solomon, and the fact that it was a 
heenician who named the pillars, Mr. S. A. Cook suggests 


that 191 may be a corruption of bya, ‘Baal,’ and that p3 
might have been understood to be the Pheen. equivalent of 
min (Ph. pra, ‘to be’= Heb. ma ma). De Beit: 


JACHIN (}*3!, ‘he [God] establishes’; cp Jehoi- 
achin; jayein [BNADL]; in Gen. iayeim [A], 
ayle]in [A*Y%4L]; in 1 Ch. 910 twayeim [L]; 
1 Ch. 24 17 ayes [B]. 


1. A son of Simeon, Gen. 4610 Ex. 615 (taxei [A]), Nu. 2612. 
In the parallel text, 1 Ch. 424, the name is JARIB (1). Jachinite 


C12), taxevet [B], -eivi [AL}) occurs in Nu. 2612, 
2. Head of a priestly family ; 1 Ch. 910 2417 Neh. 11 ro. 


JACINTH is given by RV for DÐ (Airypion: 
ligurius) in Ex.28 19 3912, where AV has Ligure; also in EV 
of Rev. 2120 (vaxevOos ; RVmg. ‘sapphire’), and in AV of Rev. 917 
Q@axivécvos =‘ of jacinth,, RV ‘of hyacinth’), In Ex. 28x09, 
RVmg. gives ‘amber’; cp Enoch 712, where the streams of fire 
(Dan. 7 ro) are likened to ‘hyacinth’ (Di. and Charles). 

The Ayacinthus of the ancients (mentioned in Rev.) 
was probably our sapphire (see SAPPHIRE). It is now 
commonly held (see, e.g., Riehm, HIVBC)) that the 
Heb. /é&em (vyvpiov) is the jacinth, for a description of 
which see below. This, however, appears to be a 
mistake. It is probable that pyb is simply a miswritten 
bpn haimal® (see AMBER), or perhaps rather, windy 
haimif (see TARSHISH, STONE OF). This may enable 
us to account for the superfluous kal apyvpiov kal xpvoiov 
which comes between iaomy and MNeyvpiov in © of 
Ezek. 2813 (where, apart from this, the fuller catalogue 
in © is to be adopted). bpwn is in fact understood by 
many to mean an alloy of gold and silver; dpyvpiov kal 
xpuatov seems to be a gloss on the word bpn or wabn 
(which must have stood in the true text of Ezekiel), 
intended to correct the rendering Avyvptov. We are of 
course not bound to agree with this gloss, but the word 
Seen or gpbn (‘white sapphire’? but see AMBER) may 
with some confidence be substituted for peb. Elsewhere 
(see TARSHISH, STONE OF) it has been shown that the 
word also appears disguised as grynn, zaršiš. It is no 
objection to this theory that zaršīšý and skem both 
occur in the list of precious stones in Ex. 2817-20, for 
this list comes from P, who makes up such lists as he 
best can, and does not mind including variants. 

_The true jacinth is a red-coloured variety of silicate of 
zirconium, those varieties which are yellow-brown or green 
being distinguished, if transparent, by the name of saryoon, 
while the dull-coloured varieties, more or less opaque, are 
termed rightly zircon. The true jacinth, when polished, is 
peculiarly brilliant. It is extremely rare. Probably many of the 
antique camei or intagli reputed to be jacinth are merely 
hyacinthine garnets; garnets, however, have a lower specific 
gravity. TEREC 


JACKAL. (1) }Ñ* an (perhaps = ' howler’) is 


1 Such an interpretation agrees with E’s explanation of the 
divine name in Ex. 314 (see NAMES, § 111). 

2 The suggestion of Bondi that skem may be the Egypt. 
veshent is of course possible: it is adopted by Hommel (AAT 
283); but it does not meet all the circunistances of the case. 
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found only in the pl. DJM? (the fem. form MIN, 
Mal. 13, is probably due to corruption; Stade reads MN), 
‘pastures ' [cp © déuara [BNAQ], perhaps for dwuara, 
but @ may have connected the word with m; Pesh. 
' dwellings ']); AV renders Dracons (but ‘sea- 
monsters’ in Lam. 43); RV JAcKALs.? Throughout 
Palestine the common jackal is by far the most common 
of all the beasts of prey. 


It is the same jackal which is so well known elsewhere, and 
has spread through SE. Europe and SW. Asia as far as 
Burmah, as well as through N. Africa. As its name (Canis 
aureus) implies, it is of a reddish-gold colour, darker in the 
upper parts. 


Jackals usually hunt in packs, but at times are seen 
in pairs or even alone. They are comparatively harm- 
less to man, and, as a rule, feed on carrion ; but they 
also attack and kill fowls, lambs, kids, etc., and even 
weakly sheep and goats. They do not, however, refuse 
fruit, and are especially fond of sugar-cane. The cry 
of the jackal may be heard every night by the traveller 
in Palestine (cp Mic. 18). As arule they are nocturnal, 
but not exclusively so; they hide during the day in 
disused stone-quarries, caves, and especially in deserted 
ruins (Is. 1322 8413 857). Jeremiah’s hearers, therefore, 
knew what he meant when he spoke of Jerusalem's be- 
coming a ‘ place of jackals‘ (Jer. 911 [x0] 1022; cp 5137 
49 33). 

(2) In Judg. 154 Ps. 63 ro [1r] Lam. 518, RVmg. gives ‘jackal’ 
as an alternative rendering for EV ‘ fox’ ( pw). See Fox and 
cp HAZAR-SHUAL, SHAALBIM. 

(3) Whether the word rendered ‘doleful creatures’ (E'n, 
"ohim) in Is,132x always meant the jackal, we cannot tell, 
Houghton (TS BA 5 328) well compared Ass. aku; but whether 
this word really means the jackal (so Del.) is not quite certain. 
Jensen pronounces for the leopard; Houghton, improbably, 
thought of the hyena. Cp Del. Hed. Lang. 34. 

(4) Finally the zyyii, DYN, of Is. 1322 3414 Jer. 5039, AV ‘wild 
beasts of the island,’ from a supposed connection with `N, ‘an 
island’ (cp Os, and see Isle) RV WoLvEs, mg. How inc 
CREATURES, may be compared with the Ar. banātu dwa, 
‘jackals.’ The equiv. Syr. dénath away is used by Bar Hebr. 
in his commentary on Job 3029. AR SAS AC 


JACOB (py, but five times JPY; iakwB) 
Son of Isaac and Rebekah, and father of the twelve 
reputed ancestors of the tribes of Israel; himself also 
called Israel. 


The name is explained in Gen. 25 26a (J) ‘the supplanter,’— 
‘after that, his brother came out, and his hand took hold of 
Esau’s heel; so his name was called Jacob,’ as if 


1. Name. ‘one who takes hold by the heel,’ from App» fa 


heel.’ In Gen. 27 36 (J), however, ‘ Jacob’ receives 
a fresh explanation—viz., ‘deceiver’ (one who slinks after 
another); so too Hos. 12 3a [4a], where render ‘he deceived his 
brother’ (see Now.). These, however, are only popular etymo- 
logies. It is the prevalent critical opinion that Ya‘akob (Jacob) 
is really a shortened form of Ya‘akob-el (Jacob-el), a name 
analogous to Israel, Ishmael, Jerahmeel, and admitting several 
explanations, such as ‘God follows’ or ‘ God rewards’ (both from 


the Arabic ; ep Lag. Uéers. 127). This is thought to be con- 
firmed by the place-name Y-‘-k-b-’4-ra, found in the Palestinian 
name-list of Thotmes III., which probably corresponds to a 
Palestinian Ya‘akob-el; see JoserH i. and ii, and cp Gray, 
HPN 2147. Pinches, too, has found on contract-tablets of the 
age of Hammurabi (circa 2285 R.C. ; see BABYLONIA, § 54) the 
personal name Ya‘kub-ilu, and Hommel (AAT, 61, 96, 112) 
says that Yakubu (cp Jacob) occurs also. This, if the tablets 
are genuine, appears to prove the antiquity of the name. It 
must not, however, prevent us from seeking an underlying 
earlier form. 

Ya‘akob is the name, not of an individual, but of the imagin- 
ary ancestor of a tribe; neither ‘God follows’ nor ‘God 
rewards’ is the sort of name that we expect as the condensed 
expression of the religious faith of the tribe. In the mouth 
of the people the original name would very likely soon be 
contracted or distorted. We may plausibly conjecture that 


* Ya‘dkob is at once a contraction and a distortion of Abi-cabod 


(é.e., ‘the [divine] father is glory’), the name which was also 
distorted into IcHABop and JocHEBED. If the god of the tribes 
of Israel was Yahwe, whose ‘glory’ (originally in the storm) so 


1 The plural (once j*1n, Lam. 43 kt.) is to be distinguished 
from the sing. j°34 (twice in MT D30), of which the pl. is 
psn, see DRAGON (beg.). 

2 (Aq. has gecpjvas, Symm., Theod. averiBara in Mal.] 
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greatly impressed his worshippers, and who is called in an 
archaistic psalm ‘the God of glory’ (Ps. 293), we can well 
understand that the reputed ancestor of the tribes might have 
as his second name (but cp § 6) Abicabod. It is quite true that 
Ya‘akob looks very much like a shortened theophorous name. 
We are naturally inclined to regard it as analogous to Yiphtah 
(Jephthah) for Yiphtah-el (Jiphthah-el); but popular imagination 
was quite capable of reconstructing names on a new model, and 
we have perhaps other instances of this close at hand in Isaac 
and JEKABZEEL, both of which, as they stand, are formed 
analogously to Ishmael, but are more probably popular corrup- 
tions. It may be added that the occurrence of the names 
referred to above does not prove the disappearance of the form 
Abi-cabod. This name (a name which may have had different 
independent personal and local references, and have been by no 
means confined to the reputed ancestor of the Israelites) may 
have been in use among the Israelites subsequently to the times 
of Hammurabi and Thotmes III., as indeed the occurrence of 
Ichabod in the story of Eli proves that it was. 

The story of Jacob is intertwined at the beginning 
with that of Isaac and of Esau, and at the close with 
that of Joseph. To the special articles 
Isaac, EsAu, and JOSEPH we must, 
therefore, refer the reader to avoid 
repetition. The interesting reference of Hosea (if it be 
Hosea who writes) to the story of the infant Jacob's 
strife with his infant brother in the womb, which receives 
from him an unfavourable interpretation (Hos. 123 [4]), 
is referred to under JACOB, § 1. It is to this story and 
to the narrative of Jacob's deceit towards his father and 
his brother that the Second Isaiah is supposed to refer 
in Is. 4827. The difficulties of the passage, however, 
are not slight, and no stress can safely be laid upon it.! 
The traditions are given with great vividness in Gen. 
25 29-34 (J) and 27 (JE), and deserve an attentive study. 
Here, however, we need only consider the composite 
narrative in 27 42-289, which forms the introduction to 
the story of Jacob’s journey in search of a wife. In 27 
42-45 Rebekah is represented as urging Jacob to flee 
from his incensed brother for a few days to her brother 
Laban in Haran. ‘This is, undoubtedly, the work of 
JE. In 27 46 28: f,, however, the visit to Laban is 
put forward as a command of Isaac, who, stirred up by 
his wife, desired to prevent Jacob from following the 
example of Esau in marrying a Canaanitish—or, more 
strictly, a Hittite—maiden. There can be no doubt 
that P (who is the writer of 2746-289) gave quite a 
different representation of the early life of Jacob from 
that given by JE, and though it is usual to disparage 
P, yet here, as in other cases, he preserves valuable 
material. ‘The danger of a ‘ Hittite’ wife at Beersheba 
was, it is true, small enough ; but it has been maintained 
elsewhere that the names of the non-Israelitish tribes 
inhabiting Canaan have suffered much from the errors 
inseparable from transcription of texts, and that ‘ Hittite’ 
(nn) in this and other passages is an error for ‘nam 
‘Rehobothite.’ It has been argued that ‘Rehoboth’ 
attached its name to a larger district than the Wady 
Ruhaibeh, so that when Isaac, according to popular 
tradition, left Rehoboth for Beersheba, he may perhaps 
still have been in Rehobothite territory. It is more 
probable, however, that Beersheba was introduced out 
of regard for the increased veneration of Israelites for 
the sanctuary of Beersheba, and that the original tradition 
(preserved by P) represented Isaac as passing the close 
of his life either at Rehoboth or at any rate at a spot 
almost certainly within Rehobothite limits—viz. Khalasah 
(better known to us as ZIKLAG). This view is con- 
firmed by the consideration that in 3527-29 Jacob is said 
to have ‘come to his father to Mamre, to Kirjath-arba, 
that is, Hebron,’ where his father Isaac died, and where 
Esau and Jacob buried him. It seems plausible to 


2. Underlying 
traditions (a). 


1 ‘Thy first father’ is usually explained of Jacob, but was not 
so understood by @, and is very peculiar. The parallel phrase 
‘ their interpreters,’ if correct, does not favour this view. Prob- 
ably, however, we should read, 


Nonb wy wax ‘Thy magnates were inclined to sin, 

2 yw Then And thy rulers rebelled against me.’ 
The next line (see SBOT ad loc.) probably contains a reference 
to ‘thy princes’ (PYÈ). 
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hold that ‘Hebron’ here is miswritten for REHOBOTH 
Gnu). 
The view, which was most probably that of P (or at 
any rate of P’s authority), that Isaac lived at or near 
P Rehoboth, and that Jacob started on 
E his quest of a wife from the district of 
* Rehoboth, is not less probably the 
ancient one. We have now to see where Jacob went. 
J and E say that it was to Haran; P that it was to 
Paddan-aram (Gen. 2825). So at least the present 
text represents ; but there is strong reason to distrust its 
readings, and to change 'Haran’ into ‘ Hauriin,’ and 
‘Paddan-aram’ into ‘the uplands of Hauran’ (mn aw ; 
cp Hos, 1212[13], below). In Gen. 291, however, we 
learn from E that on leaving Bethel Jacob ‘went to the 
land of the Bné Kedem.’ Probably E really wrote this, 
and interpreted Bné Kedem to mean ' easterns'; the 
phrase ‘the land of the easterns’ might no doubt be 
applied to the Haurān, where, according to the earlier 
tradition, Laban dwelt. It is not very probable, how- 
ever, that ‘sons of the east’ (=easterns) was really an 


ethnographical term; where the phrase appears to be: 


so used, it would seem that Adem (east) has arisen by 
an easy corruption out of Rekem, which in turn may be a 
very old popular corruption of /erahmeel (see REKEM, 4). 
The most natural inference is that E (or rather perhaps 
E's authority) has preserved a phrase from a very early 
tradition, according to which Jacob (or Abi-cabod ?), on 
leaving his temporary resting-place, ditected his steps to 
the ‘land of the Bné Jerahmeel.’ If so, it is probable 
that his destination was not the Hauran but Hebron. 
Both Haran and Hebron are mentioned in 1 Ch. (2 42 46) as 
descendants of ‘Caleb the brother of Jerahmeel.’ Hebron is 
probably the name of which we are in search ; among the de- 


scendants of Hebron appear three names which may be different 
corruptions of the name Jerahmeel (see JERAHMEEL, § 4). 


At Hebron (the well-known Hebron) Jacob was, 
according to the tradition, in the land of ‘the Bné 
Jerahmeel.' The name ‘ Jerahmeel’ has, it is true, a 
fluctuating reference. All that concerns us here is the 
fact that Hebron could be regarded by the early narrator 
(whom we have no occasion to place before the time of 
David) as Jerahmeelite. On his way thither the traveller 
would naturally halt at the site now called ed-Dahariyeh, 
but in ancient times probably known as KIRJATH- 
SEPHER [¢.v.]. This may very possibly have been 
mentioned as Jacob's resting-place in the earlier form 
of the story. A glance at the map will show that 
from Rehoboth to Hebron the journey is as straight 
as possible, and that Khalisa, Bir-es-Seba’ (Beer- 
sheba), and ed-Dahariyeh are convenient resting-places 
on the road. ‘The early narrative must have further 
stated that while at Hebron Jacob married wives 
called respectively Leah and Rachel. Rachel (not 
less than Mahalath,! Gen. 289) we must take to be a 
popular corruption of JERAHMEEL (¢.v., § 4). Leah (as 
We. and Stade have seen) is the name whose ethnic 
is ‘Levi'; the manifold connections of the Levites 
with the far S. have been shown elsewhere (see LEv1). 
The meaning of this early story is that the tribe called 
Abi-cabod effected a union with the Jerahmeelite tribe 
of Levi. Probably Winckler is right in thinking that 
the priestly character of the tribe of Levi is earlier than 
its entrance into Canaan, and it is not out of place to 
remark anew (cp Esau) that in Gen, 2715 Jacob seems 
to be represented as in priestly attire. 

As the text stands, however, it is to Haran, or rather 
to Hauran, that Jacob's steps are bent, and on the way 

ime he naturally halts at the famous sanctuary 

ae Visit to of Bethel. The narrator indeed repre- 
as, an OF sents him as having consecrated the well- 
fauran. known massébah which stood there ; but if 
Winckler’s explanation of Luz ([g.v.] be correct 
(‘sanctuary’), the narrator unintentionally refutes his 
own statement. The rocky boulders on the site of 


1 Thus both Jacob and Esau took Jerahmeelite wives. 
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Bethel must indeed inevitably have suggested the 
erection of a sacred pillar (see BETHEL, § 2), or indeed 
of stone circles, in primeval times. Both J and E 
express their own genuine piety in the description of 
Jacob’s sacred experiences. Whether we should have 
been equally pleased with the original story may be 
doubted ; the description of 28 11 suggests the idea that 
the stone which Jacob took for his ‘ pillow’ was a sacred 
stone, so that mp» (as perhaps in Gen. 223) will have 
the sense of ‘sanctuary.’ If this view is correct, it is E 
who gives a harmless turn to the old story by converting 
the primeval sacred stone into a massébah (cp IDOLATRY, 
§ 4). 

a Gen. 292-30 J and E describe Jacob's arrival at 
Haran (or rather Hauran), his meeting with Rachel and 

' then with Laban, and his service of fourteen years for 
his two wives. Whether there was any Laban in the 
earlier form of the story we cannot tell. The Laban to 
whom we are introduced by J and E is certainly a 
worthy kinsman of Jacob. The narrators’ object, how- 
ever, is not to show that trickiness was a family 
characteristic, but to throw into relief the divine 
protection which Jacob constantly enjoyed, so that 
the only result of Laban’s craft was Jacob’s ever-increas- 
ing prosperity ; indeed, as Jacob states, the advantages 
granted by Yahwe to Jacob were shared by Laban, so 
that Laban had absolutely no excuse for his attempts to 
overreach his nephew. This is described in Gen. 
3025-43, 317-12. It will be observed that the account 
in ch. 31, which is E’s, differs from the former, which is 
almost entirely that of J. See LABAN. 

We have an external but not independent refer- 
ence to the same tradition in Hos. 1212[13], where a 
later writer (see Nowack, Wellhausen) mentions a 
detail in the completed story of Jacob to show the trials 
which the ancestor of Israel had undergone of old, and 
the faithful guardianship of his God. 


And Jacob fled to the uplands of Aram (DIN MW ; see § 3 on 


‘ Paddan-Aram’), and Israel served for a woman, and kept 
sheep.” (MT gives ‘and for a woman he kept,’ which is un- 
intelligible, and in conjunction with v. 13 [14] has suggested to 
Wellhausen the strange idea of a conflict between a good prin- 
ciple represented by a prophet and an evil principle represented 


by a woman. Read perhaps qe DvIN for D231]; cp ‘a 
Gen. 30 32 7) 


This is a specimen of the way in which Jewish piety 
nourished itself on the legends of the past. It has an 
interest as such; but it supplies no confirmation of the 
supposed facts of the story. It is with pure legend 
that we have to deal, and it is pure legend which 
asserts that Jacob had eleven sons (besides daughters) 
born to him in Haran (Hauran), who became the an- 
cestors of as many Israelitish tribes. All this part of 
the legend is late; it can have arisen only when the 
union of the tribes had, under David, become an accom- 
plished fact, and when Aramzean influence upon Israel 
was so strong that the Israelites themselves were am- 
bitious of being thought to be related to the Aramaean 
race (cp Dt. 265, ‘a lost Aramzean was my father’). 
One of the most interesting points in the narrative is 
that four of the sons—Dan and Naphtali, Gad and 
Asher—-are said to have been the children of hand- 
maids, the two former of Rachel's handmaid Bilhah, 
the two latter of Leah's handmaid Zilpah. The origin 
of the latter name at any rate is transparent; Zilpah 
= ZELOPHEHAD=Salhad. When the Israelites con- 
quered Salhad, they must have become fused with the 
Aramzean population. 

‘There are, indeed, several clear indications that even 
such early writers as J and E were not unconscious of 
Jacob's representative character. The clearest are in 
3122-54 (note especially ‘brethren '=fellow-clansmen, 
312354). It is not unworthy of notice, however, that 
in E’s account of Jacob's second name (3228 [29]) it is 
said, ‘for thou hast contended with a god and with 
men, and hast prevailed,’ where it is impossible to put 
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the struggle of wits in which Laban and Jacob were 
engaged on a par with the physical struggle related in 
3223[24] # No complete justification of the phrase 
can be given but on the hypothesis that tradition knew 
of a struggle between the Laban-clan and the Jacob- 
clan in which the latter represented itself as having 
been successful. 

Here we see the influence of later historical circum- 
stances, and still more in the remarkable narrative, 
3118 [19]-822[3] (JE, but chiefly E}, to understand which 
aright keen textual criticism has to be resorted to. 
The results are given under GILEAD, nor have we 
space to repeat them here, except so far as to remind 
the reader that it is there maintained that a later editor, 
through unfamiliarity with the early importance of 
Salhad, has converted it into Sahadutha, Galeed, and 
Gilead, and has also seriously interfered with the geo- 
graphy of the next section (823-3:[4-32]). On the 
peculiar type of marriage (the so-called ‘ beena’) repre- 
sented in this part of the legend, we must also refer 
elsewhere (KINSHIP, § 8); on the wrestling with Elohim 
see JABBOK. 

Another clan—that of Esau [g.v.]—-now becomes 
dangerous to the Jacobeans. ‘Behold, Esau came 
5. D (from Seir), and with him four hundred 
. Danger : ; ae i 

from Esau. e” (Gen. 331; cp 326[7]; I fear him, 
lest he come and smite me, the mother 
with the children’ (3211 [12]). It is at present superior 
in strength to the Jacob-clan,—‘ thus shall ye speak to 
my lord Esau’ (323[4]). Whether this narrative fits in 
perfectly with the preceding one may be doubted, even 
if we assume that J made Jacob cross not the Jabbok 
but the Jordan (see GILEAD). If, however, we may 
assume that according to the earlier tradition Jacob's 
sojourn was not in Hauran but at Hebron, we can 
understand the danger to which he was ezposed from 
the Edomites.! It may be added that ‘Succoth’ is 
elsewhere (see SALECAH, SUCCOTH, PENUEL) identified 
with Salhad. Evidently there is some great con- 
fusion in this part of the record of tradition, and if the 
same confusion begins to be visible even earlier, we 
need not feel any surprise. 

Here is another proof of the tribal reference of the 

name Jacob. Were he an individual, he would naturally 
6. Ghechenr return at once to his father, at Beersheba 
and Bethel, ° Rehoboth (contrast 2821). Instead 
* of this he goes to Shechem and purchases 
a piece of land from the clan called bné Hamor (3318 
[19], E; on 4822 see SHECHEM). It is worth noticing 
that the words ‘Shechem’s father, for a hundred £éSffahs’ 
are corrupt (see KESITAH). Still more clearly marked is 
the tribal character of Jacob in the strange narrative of 
Shechem’s endeavour to obtain Dinah (Jacob's daughter) 
as his wife,? of the amalgamation of the Shechemite 
and the Jacobean communities proposed by Hamor, 
and of the vengeance taken by Simeon and Levi on 
the whole city for an act of shameless impropriety (mbs; 
see FooL) committed by Shechem. Why does Jacob 
acquire rights of property in Shechem? and why are 
the bné Yaăkōb so strict in their requirement of purity 
of blood in the civic community? Because Shechem 
became the centre of ‘the confederation of the northern 
Israelitish tribes. 

It is remarkable, however, that the clan does not 
yet receive the name bné Israel. According to E (see 
Dillmann) Jacob's name was changed to Israel? when 
he crossed the Jabbok (3227 [28] f). It is probable 
that J, as well as P, represented the change as taking 
place at Bethel, whither Jacob repaired after leaving 


1 It is very difficult to suppose with Winckler (Gesch. 2 55, 
n. 1) that E represented Esau as coming upon Jacob from a 

lace in the N., somewhere near Dan, where Abraham and 
[sant dwelt, and whence Jacob fled to Laban in Haran. 

2 It is strange that Dinah should be of marriageable age; 
pit, of course, the story once circulated as an independent tra- 

ition. 

3 The assignment to E is not undisputed. 
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Shechem, because from this point in his narrative he, 
like R, uses the name Israel instead of Jacob (see 3521 f. 
37313 436811, etc.). How J explained the name ‘Israel’ 
we are not told. There is nothing to prevent us from 
supposing that he adopted some different explanation 
which did not please the redactor as well as E's. It 
is possible that, like the marriage of Abraham and 
SARAH [g.v.], the supposed change of Jacob's name 
really symbolises a fusion of two tribes, the tribes in 
this case being an Israel tribe from the N. and a Jacob 
(Abicabod) tribe from the S. 


The origin of the ethnic name ‘ Israel’ has been much dis- 
cussed. Sy 4p occurs several times on the Moabite Stone, and 
the ethnic siv-'Ja-ai on the monolith of Shalmaneser 1. (X8 
1172). Sayce (PSBA 2123 [1900]) cites the name Isarlim 
(= Israel) as king of Khana (E. frontier of Babylonia) in the 
time of Hammurabi. At least as old as Jerome is the inter- 
pretation rectus domini (as if from WW, cp JASHER, $ 4; 
EOP Jerome also gives vir videns deum (as if from 
28 TNI UPR > cp Gen. 3310). More attractive philologically, 


and yet not plausible on other grounds, is a connection with 
Ass. asru, ‘place,’ as if=‘ place of El’ The favourite modern 
explanation is ‘El rules’ (from mW; cp AID, Is.95/); 
but to convey this idea we should rather have expected 
t Malchiel ;’ nor is the root aniy as well established as one could 
wish. Gen. 3228 (cp Hos. 125[4]) suggests ‘El strives,’ or, as 
Driver (in Hastings’ DB 25304), on grounds of Arabic usage, 
prefers ‘El persists or perseveres (in contending).’ This view 
must be admitted to be ancient; but the sense is hardly satis- 
factory. Let us make a fresh start. It is perhaps unsafe to 
start from the traditional form bynag”, there being no early 
personal or local names in the genealogies or elsewhere whic 
confirm it, with the single exception of ant, which has presum- 
ably the same origin (cp SARAH), and must therefore be pro- 
visionally set on one side. There are, however, names some- 
what resembling ‘Isra’el,’ which may help us, viz. (1) bryan, 
Jizre‘el (JEZREEL), which is both a personal and a local name, 
and is found both in the centre and in the S. of Palestine; (2) 
DRivx: ASAR’EL, the name of a son of Jehallelel probably = 
Jerahmeel ; (3) MI, ZERAN, which is given as a Judahite, a 
Simeonite, and an Edomite name. Ofthese names (3) is the most 
helpful. Jizrah-el (‘ God shines forth ’) is a highly probable clan- 
name, and might at an early date be corrupted popularly both into 
Sayan, Jizre’él, and into Gene, Jisra’él. Turning now to the 
story of the change of Jacoh’s name to Israel (which has prob- 
ably been altered), we notice the statement (Gen. 32 32[31]), 
which in such a context cannot be merely picturesque, that ‘as 
he (Jacob) passed by Penuel, the sun shone forth upon him’ 
(won 1b mm). A reference to our explanation of the story of 
the covenant between pees and Laban (GALEED, 1) will 
show that the place from which Jacob came was called, 
not Galeed (Gilead), but Salhad or SALECcAH (g.v.). The 
prominence of this strong fortress in Israelitish legend and 
history has been too long overlooked. To the other illustrations 
of this fact we may now add that Salhad (Salhar) not improb- 
ably derived its name from the clan, or confederation of clans, 
which, after leaving the Haurān, found its way to the ‘land of 
the bné Jerahme’el’ (Gen. 291, a case of the confusion of 
legends, see above, § 3) in the far S. of Palestine. If the 
transformations of names that have elsewhere been assumed be 
held to be probable it will not he thought improbable that 4nby 
(Salehad) or nbp (Salecah) has arisen, partly by transposition, 
and partly by corruption of letters, from S[{yJmrl>), Jizrah-el. 
Cp the parallel corruption ‘Syn for Spar, 2S. 1725 (see 
ITHRA). It need hardly be said that there were in early times 
both northern (north-eastern) and southern Israelites. The 
southern Israelites appear to have joined the Jerahmeelites 
at Hebron (or rather Rehoboth), The above view is no more 
than a hypothesis; but it seems to be more in accordance with 
analogies than the rival theories, and what appears to be an 
obvious explanation of a primitive tribal name noun is very likely 
to be wrong. 

Several details in chap. 35 deserve attention. Thus in zz. 
2-4 Jacob’s household give up all their heathenish objects (c 
31 18[19]} 52 [53] Josh. 24214). In zw. 8 Rachel’s nurse Debora 
receives the highest funeral honours ; in reality, however, it is 
‘Dinah, Jacob's eldest daughter,’ who dies; the text needs 
criticism (see above, col. 1102, n. 1). This means perhaps that 
the Dinah-tribe had perished ; hence the mourning of the parent- 
stem. In vv. 16-19 Rachel dies on the way to Ephrath (but 
see below). Her child has two names—BENON1 and BENJAMIN, 


The extracts from J and E give us no very clear 
idea where Jacob or Israel settled after the death of 
Rachel; J tells us indeed (3521) that Jacob encamped 
beyond Migdal Eder: but where was Migdal Eder? 
Probably it was not far from Beeroth, which name 
should probably be substituted for Ephrath in vv. 1619 
and for ‘Hebron’ in 3714 (see EPHRATH). P, however, 
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states (v. 27) that Jacob came to his father Isaac at 
Kirjath-arba (see REHOBOTH, SODOM). 
The remainder of Jacob's life is inseparable from the 
story of Joseph; its events need not be recapitulated 
here. (See JOSEPH; ABEL -MIZRAIM; 
ao MACHPELAH.) It is natural for modern 
yo" readers, approaching the narrative from 
the point of view of psychological development, to 
find traces of a mellowing in Jacob’s character. If 
there be anything in this supposition it must be due to 
the fact that the narrators have put more of themselves 
into the latter part of Jacob’s life, where its threads 
intertwined with those of Joseph's, than they could 
venture to do in the former. It is, however, to the 
popular traditions that we must turn for the truest 
symbols of Israelitish character as it was in the days of 
the two great narrators J and E. The elaborate 
Blessing ascribed to Jacob cannot be treated as a part 
of the biography; it is, apart from later elements, a 
splendid monument of early Hebrew literature (see 
POETICAL LITERATURE), and historically too is of the 
utmost importance. Even though the text has suffered 
much corruption, in the special articles on the tribes 
frequent occasion has been found to utilize its details. 
See also ISRAEL. 
Winckler’s mythological explanation of Jacob as 
(originally) the moon in its relation to the year, corre- 
sponding to Abraham the moon in its 
8. Mythology. relation to the month, is ingeniously 
and plausibly worked out (Gesch. 257 f). That there 
are somewhat pale mythological elements in some of 
the biblical narratives may be admitted; but to many 
minds Winckler’s proof of his hypothesis will seem 
almost too laboured to be convincing. Cp also 
Winckler, 76. 82; and cp Stucken, Astralmythen 
(‘ Jakob’), whose treatment of parallel mythic details is 
extraordinarily clever. 


See further Staerk, Studien sur Religions- und Sprach- 
geschichte des AT 177-83 21-13. TRC. 


JACOB'S WELL. See SYCHAR. 


JACUBUS (iakoyBoc [A]), 1 Esd. 948= Neh. 87, 
AKKUB (g.v., 3). 


JADA (YT; iaàac [BA]), a name in the Jerah- 
meelite genealogy ; his mother was Atarah and one of 
his sons was Jether; 1 Ch. 22832 (v. 32, jAoyàa [B], 
1edAae [A], v. 28 om., v. 32 ada [L]). 


JADAU (7, Kr. 1°), Ezral043, RV ‘Iddo,’ RV™E- 
Jaddai. See IDDO, ii. 2. 


JADDUA (YI7', § 56; or according to Lag. Uebers. 
113, YI). 
1. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i. $7); Neh. 1021 


[22] (cedSova [Xc-a L], ced8ovn [A], om. BR*). 
2. b. Jonathan, three generations below Eliashib, was the 
last of the high priests mentioned in the OT (Neh. 121122; 


tadov [BNA], ce8Sov [L]; adova [X* vid.] and tova [X?] in z. 22). 
According to Jos. (Azt. xi.84 4 ; tad8ovs), who adds much that 
is doubtful, he was in office at the time of Alexander’s invasion 
of Judæa [332 B.c.]. See NEHEMIAH, § 1. 

3. See BARZILLAI, 3. 

JADDUS, AV Addus (:aAAoyc [B] etc.), 1 Esd. 
5 38t= Ezra 2612, BARZILLAI, 3. 


JADON T, abbreviated form, cp NAMES, § 53; 
BNA om. ; ape: [L]), the Meronothite, in the list of 
wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, § 1 f., EZRA ii. §§ 16 
[1], 154d), Neh. 37. 


JAEL (Y', § 68 ; ‘ mountain-goat’; sand [BAL]; 
Jos. 1aAH; JAHEL) A Bedouin woman, of whom 
Sisera, when flying defeated from the field of battle, 
asked water, and by whom, as he stood drinking the 
refreshing soured milk (Ar. /eban), he was beaten lifeless 
to the ground. Upon this deed a high encomium is 
pronounced by a contemporary Israelitish poet, Judg. 
524-27 (A [A]). And rightly, from his point of view, 
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if Jael was a Kenite (see below), for by this bold deed 
she recognised the sacred bond of friendship between 
the Israelites and the Kenites (cp Judg. 116 411). 
Sisera was out of the pale of charity for an Israelite ; 
therefore also for a Kenite. ‘The act by which Jael 
gained such renown was not the murder of a sleeping 
man, but the use of a daring stratagem which gave her 
a momentary chance to deliver a courageous blow’ 
(WRS OTJC® 132). A later writer, however, 
whose version of the story of Sisera appears on the 
whole to be independent of that in Deborah's Song, 
employed all the arts of a graceful style to represent 
Jael as having killed Sisera in his sleep (Judg. 4 18-21). 
Jael invites the tired fugitive into her tent, covers him 
up with the tent-rug, and then, when he is sleeping 
soundly, takes one of the tent-pegs, and strikes it with 
a hammer into his forehead. She thus violates the 
double sanctity attaching to Sisera as a guest and (see 
Davip, § 1, col. 1023, n. 1) as a sleeper, and seenis 
deserving of a curse (Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 156) 
rather than a blessing. The narrator, it is true, does 
not in express terms commend her; but a hardly re- 
pressed enthusiasm is visible in his description (vv. 21 f). 
Which tradition has the better claim to be regarded as his- 

torical? Obviously not the second. The refined treachery 
which this account assumes is inconceivable in a Bedawi, and 
the absurdity of transfixing a man’s skull with a tent-peg is so 
great that one is compelled to conjecture that the passage of the 
song relative to Jael’s deed (Judg. 5 26) lay before the narrator 
in a corrupt form. Moore and Budde have set forth the present 
position of textual criticism, and it is one of baffled perplexity. 
Yet the remedy is perhaps near at hand (see Crit. Bid.). The 
true text should most probably run thus :— 

Her hand to the coffer she reaches, 

Her right hand to a flint of the rock ; 

With the flint she strikes his head, 

She smashes—she cleaves his temple. 
The bowl in which Jael presented the soured milk was not ‘a 
bow! of the mighty’ (oax bap) but ‘a bowl of bronze,’ Ass. 
urudn; cp COPPER, § 2. The ‘nail,’ or rather ‘tent-peg’ (an`), 
should be the ‘coffer’ which, as Doughty says, every Bedawi 
housewife has, and which contained among other things flints 
for striking fire (mxp?? or mpy). The ‘ workmen’s hammer’ 
mboy mnba)—an impossible rendering—should be a ‘flint of 
the rock’ (%79 won). It only remains to remark, after 
Moore, that the words ‘in the days of Jael’ (Judg. 56), and 
‘t the wife of Heber the Kenite’ (5 24) are glosses which overload 
the stichi in which they occur. See DEBORAH, 1; HEBER, 1; 
JupcEs, § 7; SISERA. TR: G: 


JAGUR (413); acwp [B] raroyp [AL]), a Judahite 
city on the border of Edom (Josh. 152i). Cp KABZEEL. 


JAHATH (N, cp MAHATH, NAHATH, TAHATH ; 


168 [BA], 1aae@ [L]), a well-known Levitical name 
which has associations with Judah (see 1, below) and 
Edom ; see GENEALOGIES, § 7 [v.]. 

1. b. Reaiah b. Shobal, a Judahite, 1 Ch. 42 (om. A*, cawé 
{L}. A comparison with 1 Ch. 252 suggests a possible connec- 
tion with Manahath (MT ninj9). In view of the vicissitudes 


of this name (see below) it is to be ohserved that Shohal is prob- 
ably the parent of the forms Shebuel and SHRUBAEL [g.v.], and 
that a variant may plausibly be found (see Jastrow, JAL 19 102 
{1900]) in the familiar Shéma’él (Samuel). 

2. A Levitical name, 1 Ch. 620 [5] (cee@ [B]), 43 [28] (nxa [B], 
cee [A]), 2810 (ceenA [L]), 2422 (vad [BA]), 2 Ch. 8412 (ce [B], 
¿ac [L]).t In tracing back the Levite Samuel to Korah (the 
Kehathite), the Chronicler introduces the analogous names 
Mahath, Nahath, and Tahath (1 Ch. 623 26 [cp v. 34], 35 37); 
cp with these, the Kehathite Jahath (b. Shelomoth b. 47°)? in 
1 Ch. 2422. But Shelomoth (b. Shimei) is Gershonite in 239 (as 
also is Shebuel [cp 1, above], 24, v. 16), and in agreement with 
this we find an important Gershonite division, Jahath b, Shimei,? 
inv.10. Further, Jahath the father of Shimei, and Jahath b. 
Libni reappear in the_genealogies of the Gershonites Ethan, 
Ethni, and Asaph (1 Ch. 6 43 [28]), and Jeatherai (=Ethni? 7. 
v. 20 [5]) respectively. Finally, not only Jahath (2 Ch. 34 12), 
but also Libni and Shimei (x Ch. 629), are used as Merarite names, 
to which division even Ethan (see ETHAN, 2, 3) himself is finally 
ascribed. S. A. C. 


1 We may perhaps associate ṣ47y' with the name ayay (Zorah) 
which is brought into connection with Jahath, 1, in r Ch. 2524 
42 (for another view see GENEALOGIES, § 7 [v-], col. 1666). 

2 Considering the way in which Eo rerlogical lists are built 
up, it is possible that -ypy ’3 nm'is the same as spy ‘a nnn 
(1 Ch. 635 [20] 2 Ch oda. 
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JAHAZ, JAHAZAH, JAHZAH (mT, Is. 154 Jer. 
4834 [Mesha’s inscr. 42 19 f] T¥M or NYD, Nu. 
2123 Dt. 232 Josh. 1318 2136 Judg.1l2o Jer. 4821 
1 Ch. 663[78]). 

© has agga [BR*AFQL), but eosa in Nu. [B*], Barav in 
Josh. 13 [B], tanp [?] in Josh. 2136 [BAL; cp v. 39], tasa [B], 
mà [A] in Judg.1120, taga [Qmg.] in Is.154, pepas [BA], 
padaé [N*], pasas [Xc.a] in Jer. 4821; for v. 34 see Swete). 

Jahaz was the scene of the decisive battle between 
the Israelites and Sihon, king of the Amorites (Nu.2123 
Dt. 232 Judg. 1120). It was assigned to Reuben (Josh. 
1318 P) and to the Levites (Josh. 2136 P). Mesha, king 
of Moab, refers to it as taken by himself from the Israelites. 

The site is uncertain. It was near Kedemoth (Josh. 
1318 2136) and ‘the wilderness of Kedemoth' (Dt. 226, 
cp Nu. 2123), and it was N. of the Arnon. This points 
to the extreme SE. of Sihon’s territory; Oliphant’s 
suggested identification with Yājūz is therefore out 
of the question. Eusebius (OS 26494) informs us 
that Jahaz (egsa) still existed in his time, and that 
it was situated between Medeba and Dibon (éyfovs). 
‘There seems to be some mistake here ; the position thus 
assigned to Jahaz appears too central. Possibly MydaBa 
is corrupt. At any rate we may plausibly hold that the 
important ruins of Umm er-Resas (cp @*4 Jer. 4821) 
are on the site either of Jahaz or of Kedemoth. This 
spot is two hours and a half NE. of Dibon, towards 
the desert (see KEDEMOTH). Teens 

JAHAZIAH, RV JAHZEIAH (MIM), § 32; ‘ Yahwe 
sees'), b. Tikvah, one of Ezra’s opponents (Kosters, 
Herstel, 119 f.) in dealing with the mixed marriages, 
Ezra 1015 (Aazeia [B&*], -c [N°3], azi. [A] az. [L])= 
1 Esd. 914, EZECHIAS (RV Ezekias, ezerac [B], ezeki- 
[A], taziac [L]). See AHASAI. 


JAHAZIEL (Syn, § 32; ‘God sees,’ cp MPT? and 
MIM, ieziHA [AL]; Pesh. nearly always Slt)? 


1. One of David's warriors (1 Ch. 12 4, cegyA [BX)). 

2. A priest, temp. David (1 Ch. 166, om. N*, ogfe]enA 
[BNc.amg. A]. 

3. b. Hehron, a Kehathite Levite, 1 Ch. 23 19 (ogeA [B], cagena 
(AL), 2423 (cacy [B], eagenA [AL]) for whose name we should 
possibly read Uzzier (g.v. 1). 

4. An Asaphite Levite, b. Zechariah, introduced in the story 
of the Ammonite invasion; son of Zechariah, who rose up temp. 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 2014 og[elmņà [BA]. Cp Hazier, a Ger- 
shonite name, and on the relation of Asaph to Gershon see 
GENEALOGIES i., § 7 (4c). 

5. The father of Shechaniah of the b’ne ZatTtu (g.v.) (Ezra 
85, om. B, agtnA [AL]), so also Pesh. and 1 Esd. 832 (JEZELUS ; 
ceOqAov [B], vegnAov [A], ageyA [L]), in place of MT’s ‘of the 
sons of Shechaniah, the son of Jahaziel.. . .’ 

JAHDAI (10 [Ba.] or "17? [Gi.], from ynan ‘to 
lead,’ cp Sab. [D]T7A? tHcoy [B] radar [Al], -e1 [L]). 
the head of a family of six abruptly introduced into the 
genealogy of Caleb (1 Ch. 247). The context suggests 
that a ‘concubine’ of Caleb is intended. Perhaps we 
should read m3m, ‘Jehudijah’ (cp 1 Ch. 418), the six 

Teas 
‘sons’ mentioned would then be half-Judahite. 
T. K. C. 

JAHDIEL (N'M, ‘Elis glad’ or ‘gladdens,' § 35, 
cp JEHDEIAH; jeAeIHA[B; A and A confused], 1eA1. 
[AL]), one of the chiefs of Manasseh-beyond-Jordan 
(x Ch. 524f). 

JAHDO (Mt; cp JAHDIEL; roype! [B], 1eAAal 
[A], ieààw [L]), a Gadite (1 Ch. 514t). 


JAHLEEL ( son, probably corrupt), a son, that is, 
family or clan, of Zebulun ; Gen. 4614, P (aAoHA [A], 
enà [P], and [L]; Nu. 2626, P (aAAHA [BAL]; 


ethnic Jahleelites, Sybnea, aMAHAle]i [BAF“*-L]). 
Perhaps, like JAHZFEL, a corruption of bayon, ‘God delivers.’ 
Thane. 


2T ee a a E T 
1 In Syr. 3 is the preformative of the impf. Another similar 
formation is seen in aKa for NAB), ‘ Jephthah.’ 
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JAHMAI (YM; enkan [B], temoy [A], 1amin 
[L], 7£a142),) an Issacharite clan-name (1 Ch. 72). 

Analogy suggests that ‘pm is an abbreviated theophorous 
name (cp WRS in COT 2301), perhaps for bison, cp Sah. 
Syne (bx and spr),? je., God protects,’ or since the “non 
does not appear to he used in Heb.) for [yay>on’s which has 
actually been found upon a Heb. seal. SA (08 


JAHZAH ($i), Jer. 4821 RV. See JAHAZ. 


JAHZEEL (DNM, ‘God halves’? § 38; acle]inA 


[ADFL)), a son of Naphtali; Gen. 4624 (rar Bnà [L})); Nu. 2648 
(cand [B*), aonA [Ba-]), 1 Ch. 713 has Jahziel [EV] or rather 


JAHAZIEL Oasm ; ceea nÀ [B], caoenA [A], tagatnA[L)). Nu. 2648 
has the patronymic Jahzeelltes CONSP; oanàe: [B*], aonAer 
[Ba.b], agı [AFL]). Rather a corruption of ?X¥?M; cp 
JAHLEEL. TR Ce 


JAHZEIAH (NT), Ezra 1015 RV, AV JAHAZIAH. 
JAHZERAH (M), 1 Ch. 912. See AHASAI. 


JAIR (WN!, ‘He [God] enlightens,’ § 53; 1a6IP 
[BAFL]). x. After the main body of the Israelites had 
settled down W. of Jordan various Manassite clans 
migrated to the E., and, having dispossessed the 
Amorites, founded settlements in Bashan and N. 
Gilead. Among them was (the c/a of) Jair: Nu. 
3241 (tanp [A], Dt. 314 1 K. 413 [om. BL] taperp [A]). 
In the above-mentioned passages Jair is called the son of 
Manasseh ; but in 1 Ch. 221-23 (V. 22, aep [A]; v. 23, 
cacep [B*; o a dittograph], tapep [A]) he is made 
to be of mixed descent, namely from Hezron, a 
Judahite, on his father’s side, and from Machir 
on his mother’s side. In Judg. 103-5, mention is 
made of Jair, a Gileadite (aep [A in v. 5]), and it is 
very probable that Jair may have been placed by one 
tradition in the age of Moses and by another in the age 
of the Judges. He is said to have had thirty sons, 
who rode on thirty asses and had thirty cities called 
HAVVOTH-JAIR (g.z.). The notice of the thirty colts 
may be a gloss based on 1214 and facilitated by the 
similarity of the words for cities and colts (the parono- 
masia in ony [cities] and nyy [colts] is retained also in 
G modes. . . and wwdovs). The expression in Judg. 
105 ‘and Jair died, and was buried in CAMON’ (g.v. } 
leads one to suppose that the seat of the clan was at 
that place. See JEPHTHAH, § 2 f. 

z. The father of Mordecai, Esth. 25 (6 rod cactpov [BNL]... 
tdrpov [A]). In the Apocrypha (Esth. 112) his name appears 
as JAIRUS. 

JAIR (WY, ‘ He (God) awakens,’ so Ixr. and Pesh. ; 
Kt., however, WW’, Jer. ‘filius saltus, ' —i.e., WW, with ` 
defect.), the clan-name or the name of an ancestor of 
ELHANAN [g.v.], 1 Ch. 205 (1aeip [BL], adeip [A]. 
In the parallel passage (2 S. 2119) we find the form 


JAARE-(OREGIM). See ELHANAN, § 2. 


JAIRITE (IN), 2 S. 2026. See IRA, 3. 


JAIRUS (iaeipoc [Ti. WH]; probably not=the 
Jair of OT), a ruler of the synagogue, whose daughter 
Jesus restored to life just after her death (Mk. 522 J 
Lk. 841 Æ). The narrative is specially important, 
because the restoration to life to which it refers is the 
best attested of the three marvels of this class related 
in the Gospels, being given in Mt. (918 7), Mk., and 
Lk., not, however, without differences. 

Of these differences, which are outweighed by the points of 
agreement, one is the non-mention of the name of the ‘ruler’ 
(not ‘ruler of the synagogue’) in Mt.’s account. Indeed, the 


Codex Bezæ (D) is without the name in Mk., and (originally) 
in Lk. also. 


1 Pesh w&QeSs is hardly a safe support in favour of the 


reading *9n5,-on which see ELHANAN, 2. 

2 Cited in Ges. Lex.()), 

3 This post-exilic representation probably means that there 
was a clan made up partly of the tribe of Judah and partly of 
that of Manasseh, which occupied the region where the ‘ Havvoth- 
jair’ were situated (cp Be. Chron., ad éoc.). 
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That the narrative in some form belongs to the earliest 
stratum of the Gospel tradition is further supported (1) 
by the profound saying ‘The damsel is not dead, but 
sleepeth,’ which occupies a central position and is quite 
in the manner of Jesus, and (2) by the interweaving of 
another narrative which expresses one of the popular 
superstitions so forcibly that it must be as old as any 
in the Gospels. 

The earliest form of the story of the ruler is that 
given in Mt. 918 f. 23-26. As Weiss has pointed out, 
the earliest traditional narratives were not much coi- 
cerned about details, but aimed at connecting the 
remembered sayings of Jesus with the facts which 
formed (or, it was thought, must have formed) their 
true setting. Whether Weiss is right in ascribing all 
the picturesque details in Mk. to a Petrine tradition, is 
at best doubtful ; he is at any rate most probably quite 
wrong in adopting Mk.’s report of the ruler’s appeal to 
Jesus—viz., ‘ My little danghter is at the point of death’ 
(éoxdrws ëxe). For this evangelist represents the feeling 
of a later time that it was too much to believe that the 
ruler could at once have risen to the height of faith 
implied in Mt. 918; he assumes that the ruler must 
at first have been afraid of such a bold request as that 
Jesus would raise the dead. Mt.’s account, however, 
rightly understood, makes this assumption unnecessary. 
The ruler’s faith, though great, is not heroic. He has 
the superstitious idea that the soul is still hovering about 
its former receptacle, and craves of Jesus that by a 
magic touch of his hand the scarcely parted soul and 
body may be organically reunited. Another point in 
which Mk.’s account is certainly inferior to Mt.’s is the 
injunction to secrecy (Mk. 543). This is in place in the 
story of the blind men which follows in Mt. (927-32), 
but not in the story of the ruler, according to which 
‘much people’ had heard the unhappy father’s appeal 
to the Master. Whether even the words TALITHA 
CUMI [g.v.] may be accepted from Mk. is doubtful. 
Certainly the name Jairus is the spontaneous invention 
of a pious and poetic imagination. Tradition (except 
in Mk.) does not record the names of persons in the 
crowd who were cured by Jesus,! and the origin of the 
name is manifest, viz. not DN ‘he enlightens,’ but 
(Nestle, Chajes) vy: ‘he will awaken’ (from the sleep 
of death). 

Whether the raising of the dead maiden is historical 
is another question, That Yahwé was regarded even in 
the older period as the lord of life and death, and there- 
fore as one who might on special occasions raise the 
dead, is undeniable. But how could any special occasion 
arise, now that the belief in the resurrection had become 
so general? For by this belief the conception of death 
was transformed ; men could not ‘sorrow as those who 
had no hope.’ Nor did Jesus himself consider it to be 
within his ordinary province to raise the dead. It has 
indeed been said (¢.g., by Weiss) that Mt.11 5 (Lk. 722) 
proves that more instances of the raising of the dead 
occurred than are reported in the Gospels. But this 
implies a misinterpretation of the message to John the 
Baptist, which is certainly allegorical ; the, words, ‘the 
dead are raised up,’ are explained by the next clause, 
‘and the poor have the glad tidings brought to them.'? 
That Lk. misunderstood the words (Lk. 721; cp NAIN) 
renders it not improbable that Mk. did so too, and that 
all three evangelists (whose idea of Jesus was marred by 
recollections of Elijah and Elisha)? misunderstood that 
deep saying of Jesus, 'She is not dead, but sleepeth.' 


1 Even Mk.’s Bartimæus is perhaps not really a personal 
name; Timzus may very possibly be a Greek substitute for the 
Aram. samyä, ‘blind.’ ‘Son of the blind’ would mean one of the 
company of the blind—a numerous company in Palestine. Cp 
BartimMaus. Mary Magdalene is of course altogether excep- 
tional, 

2 See the forcible argument in BarTIMÆUS, § 1 (small type 
paragraph). A 

3 Just as the idea of St. Francis soon became blurred in the 
minds of his biographers. 
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They have at any rate preserved the saying for us, even if 
the setting which they have produced is not the right one. 

See Keim, Jesu von Nazara, 2471-475; Weiss, Das Leben 
Jesu, 1552-565; Réville, Jésus de Nazareth, 268 f.s Plummer, 
St. Luke (International Comm.), 2337 None o these writers 
gives complete satisfaction; even Dr. Plummer thinks that ‘we 
may be content, with Hase, to admit that certainty is unattain- 
able as to whether the maiden was dead or in a trance.’ On 
the originality of Mt.’s narrative, Badham, St. Mark's /ndebted- 
ness to St. Matthew ('97), 47-50, is excellent ; but i it is a mistake 
to admit that ‘the name Jairus looks original.’ See, further, 
GOSPELS. TIRT: 

JAKAN (RY, § 54; RV JAAKAN), a name in the 
Horite genealogy (1 Ch. 142ẸĦ). 

In the || list in Gen. 86 27 it appears as ‘and AKAN’ Gps. for 
py’), of which GP's reading (xar wvav) in 1 Ch. is a corruption. 


GL combines the readings (Gen. car tovxau, 1 Ch. xat taaxav), 
the latter being perhaps the original form in both cases; see 
BEEROTH ii.) Bas text is conflate (Gen. wouKapy [D has tewv- 
kau] xa ovxay [AE]; 1 Ch. twaxav xai oveay [A]). 


JAKEH (NR', some MSS ND’, according to Delitzsch 
‘scrupulously pious '—ż.e., evAaBys, cp Ar. wakd, viii.) 
father of AGUR (g.v. ); Prov. 301. 

The Midrash (ad loc. and elsewhere) does not, as we might 
have supposed, identify Jakeh with David, but takes ben- -Jakeh 


to be a description of the poet called Agur G. ¢., Solomon), as ‘ one 
who is free from all sin and iniquity. T R: G 


JAKIM (0%, §§ 86, 53; ‘he [EI] raises’; cp 
Beene ALCIMUS ; pakem [BAL ]). 


. The name of one of the twenty-four post-exilic priestly 
coires: 1 Ch. 2412 (cAcaxetu [A]). 

2. Me Shimei (v. 13, Shema) in a genealogy of BENJAMIN 
(7.v., § 9, ii. 8); tCh.819. See JQR 11103, § 1. 

In AVmg. of Mt. Lit Jakim represents the wwaxetu inter- 
polated by some late Gk. and Syr. MSS (apparently also by 
Irenæus and Epiphanius; see WH) between the names of 
Josiah and Jechoniah in the genealogy of Jesus. See GENEA- 
LOGIES ii., § 2 and cp JEHOIACHIN. 


JALAM (Dbp’), Gen. 365 RV; AV JAALAM. 


JALON (1, amæn [B], iawn [AL]), b. Ezrah 
(cp EZER ii., 1), one of the bne HUR ; 1 Ch. 47. BAL 
suggests j, AIJALON (g.v., 1, and note readings 
there cited), This, however, seems too far N., and 
considering the positions of the other places mentioned, 
we should possibly read pon Gilon =Giloh (on the form 


cp Driver, TBS 241). 


JAMBRES (iamBpuc [Ti. WH]), 2 Tim. 38. See 
JANNES. 


JAMBRI (rather JAMRI), THE CHILDREN OF. 
An Arab clan or tribe, residing in MEDEBA (g.v.), 
which attacked John the brother of Jonathan (the 
Maccabee) as he was on his way to the NABATÆANS, 
and carried him off with all that he had (1 Macc. 935 f.: 
oi viol cauBpew [A], . . . auBpec [N], cauSpe [V]; v. 37 
viol cauBpe [A], cauBpe [N*V], auBpe [Nc &-b (vid. 7), 
From vv. 3842 it appears that John was slain; what 
happened to the women and children of the Jews is 
not stated. To avenge his brother’s death, Jonathan 
and his brother Simon crossed the Jordan, and sur- 
prised and discomfited the b’ne Jamri (Amri) as they 
were escorting a bride with a great train from NADA- 
BATH (g.v.), ib. v. 37. Josephus (Azt. xiii. 124) tells 
the same story; he calls the hostile tribe oi "Apapatov 
matdes. ’Apapatos, like "Apapivos, in Jos. Ant. viii. 125, 
seems to represent “py, Omri (for the @ readings of 
which name see OMRI). Since, however, the name 
any has been found in an Aramaic inscription at 
Umm er-Resds, about 12 m. SSE. from Medeba (see 
CIS 2 no. 195 4 3), it seems best to retain the form 
Jamri. TRG 


JAMES (iakwBoc, Jacobus), the name of three 
persons prominently mentioned in the NT—James the 
1. Son of °°" of Zebedee, James the son of Alphzeus, 
Zebe daa and James the brother of Jesus. The first 
* two of these are included in the lists of the 

apostles given in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts (Mt. 
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102f. Mk. 317 f. Lk. 614 f. Acts 113). The former of 
this pair was a brother of John ; their father—a Galilean 
fisherman, probably a resident of Capernaum—is re- 
presented in the first two Gospels (Mt. 42: Mk. 120) as 
having been present when his two sons were called by 
Jesus to be his disciples, although in the legendary 
account of this event in the third gospel the presence 
of Zebedee is not implied, their call being made inci- 
dental to that of Peter, who is said to have been a partner 
of theirs. It is a usual inference from Mt. 2756 and 
Mk. 1540 that Salome was their mother, although this 
cannot be proved. The call of James to be a disciple 
was followed some months afterwards by his appointment 
as one of the twelve apostles. His prominence in this 
band is indicated by the fact that, in all the four lists 
referred to above, his name is mentioned among the 
first, along with Peter, Andrew, and John, who are 
distinguished, together with him, not only by the 
position which is accorded to them in the lists (cp 
APOSTLE, § 1, table), but also in the record of several 
important events (Mk. 537 133 Mt.171 2637, and 
parallels). 

Mk. [very enigmatically] relates that the brothers, 
James and John, were designated by Jesus, Boavnpyes, 
which is explained ‘sons of thunder.’ } 

That this name was bestowed upon them by Jesus prior to 
a manifestation of certain qualities of character is as improbable 
as that it was given without a reason. Besides, the part which 
tradition may have had in attributing to them the name and to 
Jesus the bestowal of it is indeterminable. We may conjecture 
that they earned the name, either from Jesus or from some 
other source, on account of a certain impetuosity, manifested, 
perhaps, in the incident referred to as mentioned in Lk., and in 
their rash answer to Jesus’ question: ‘Are ye able to drink the 
cup that I drink or to be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with?’ The request which called forth this solemn 
question may also be regarded as indicating qualities of char- 
acter which might have given rise to the designation in question. 
[Further than this on the track marked out by the older criticism 
we cannot go. It is time, perhaps, to strike out a new path, 
calling in the aid of philological and textual criticism. Can 
Boammpyes be right ?] 

The last appearance of James the son of Zebedee in 
the gospel-history is in Gethsemane at the agony of 
Jesus (Mt. 2637 Mk. 1433). He is mentioned in Acts 
(113 7) among the apostles who, after the resurrection, 
remained in Jerusalem continuing ‘steadfastly in prayer.’ 
The cup which he had so impetuously professed himself 
able to drink was early prepared for him. At the 
passover of the year 44 he was distinguished as the first 
martyr among the apostles by Herod Agrippa I. who, 
acting, perhaps, in the interest of Pharisaic zealots, 
undertook a persecution of the Christians. In the 
language of the writer of Acts (121), ‘ Herod the king 
put forth his hands to afflict certain of the church. And 
he killed James the brother of John with the sword.’ 
The prominent position of James in the church is 
perhaps indicated by his selection for this baptism of 
blood. : 

The legend that he went as a missionary to Spain, where in 
829 his wonder-working bones were found, and where his 
apparition in luminous armour struck with terror the infidel 
hosts in the war with the Saracens, was reconciled with the 
history in Acts by the supposition that, returning from Spain 
to Jerusalem, he was slain hy Herod, and his body carried 
back and buried by his Spanish travelling- companions. 


Of James the son of Alpheus, called in Mk. 1540 
James the less (6 puxpds, minor, younger) little is re- 
corded in the NT. According to the same 
passage, his mother was a certain Mary who 
is there mentioned as a witness of the cruci- 
fixion. The translation of ‘Judas of James’ (‘Tovéas 
"TaxwBov; Lk. 616 Acts113) as ‘Judas the drother of 
James’ is of doubtful propriety. The apostle Judas 

ahs was probably the son of a James 
fabs otherwise unknown (see JUDE, 7). The 

di Jesis question whether James the son of 

*  Alphzeus was identical with James the 


2a, Son of 
Alpheus. 


1 [The name is evidently a compound, and as it stands can- 
not be explained with certainty (see BOANERGES). For a con- 
jecture see GiRSHITE. ] 
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brother of Jesus must be discussed before proceeding to 
the consideration of the latter. 

Doubtless in early times, and perhaps latterly, a pre- 
possession in favour of the perpetual virginity of Mary 
the mother of Jesus has had an influence in determining 
some scholars to maintain the affirmative of this 


question. 

lt is argued that from Mt. 2756 Mk. 1540 and Jn. 1925 the 
inference may be drawn that Mary the mother of Jesus had a 
sister Mary who was the wife of Clopas, and that she was the 
mother of two sons, James the little (6 wixpds) and Joses. More- 
over, since James, Joses (or Joseph), Judas, and Simon are men- 
tioned in Mt. 13 55 and Mk. 63 as brothers of Jesus, and since in 
Lk. 616 and Acts 113a James and a Jude are included among 
the apostles, it has been argued that these latter were identical 
with the James and Judas mentioned among the brothers of 
Jesus, yet that they were not his brothers, but his cousins. 1n 
support of this hypothesis it is maintained that the James called 
the brother of Jesus, mentioned explicitly by Paul in Gal. 119 
as such, and frequently elsewhere as simply ‘ James,’ and always 
indicated as holding a prominent place in the church at 
Jerusalem, was no other than James the son of Alphæus who 
is identified by the hypothesis with the Clopas of Jn. 192s. 
Thus he would be shown to have heen a cousin of Jesus, heing 
the son of a sister of Mary, Jesus’s mother, and one of the 
original apostles. 


This argumentation is, however, beset with insuper- 
able difficulties. If the apostle Lebbzeus (Mt. 103; 
but RV and WH Thaddzeus) who is called Thaddzeus 
in Mk. 318, and who by the hypothesis was identical 
with the ‘Judas of James’ of Lk. and Acts, was by 
the first evangelist known to have been a_ brother 
of James the son of Alphzeus, it is improbable that 
this writer would not have indicated this fact after 
the analogy of ‘Simon and Andrew his brother’ 
and ‘James and John his brother.’ It is no less im- 
probable that, if Judas and Simon were sons of Alphzeus 
and the Mary in question, they would not have been 


mentioned along with Joses in Mt. 2756 and Mk. 1540. 

It is also evident from the attitude of Jesus’s brothers toward 
him according to Mk. 821 31, that they could not have belonged 
to the friendly apostolic group. For they are here represented 
as ‘standing without,’ and were probably of the ‘his friends 
(ot map’ abrov) who ‘went out to lay hold on him’ because he 
was, they thought, beside himself. (Cp Jn.75.) In this con- 
nection the fact is important that wherever they are mentioned 
in the NT they are distinguished from the apostles (Mt. 12 46 
Lk. 819 Jn. 73 Acts 114 1Cor.95; ‘the other apostles [besides 
Paul] and the brothers of the Lord’). Besides, there is nowhere 
an intimation that any one of the apostles was either a brother 
or a cousin of Jesus. The attempt to show from Jn. 1925 that 
Mary, the so-called ‘ wife’ of Clopas (identified by the hypothesis 
with Alphzus), was the sister of the mother of Jesus and that 
hence James the son of Alphzus was his cousin is hazardous. 
For it 1s doubtful whether Clopas and Alphzus are the Aramaic 
and Greek forms of the same name, since the Syriac version 
uniformly transliterates them differently (Cleopha and Halpai), 
and whether ‘ Mary of Clopas’ (Mapia ù tod KAwma) is really 
in apposition with ‘the sister of ki: mother’ (7 adeAdy Týs 
MyTpos avTov). The opinion that four women instead of three 
are mentioned here has the support of the Syriac version and 
of many of the highest authorities (see Meyer on the passage, 
and Wieseler in St. Xv. ‘40, p. 650) Besides, the position is 
quite tenable that according to the prevailing vsus loguendi, 
“Mary of Clopas’ (Mapta 4 roù Kawa) means Mary the 
daughter of Clopas, in which case Clopas would be known only 
as the father of the Mary mentioned in Jn. 1925 (see CLopas). 
Thus in any case the improbable supposition that in the same 
family there were two sisters of the same name is obviated. 
Still, even if it could be shown that James the son of Alphzeus 
was a cousin of Jesus it would not follow that another James 
was not his brother, since better reasons than those given by 
Lange and Meyrick are required to justify the abandonment of 
the natural meaning of adeAddés. Nor is it necessary to resort 
to the supposition of step-brothers ; for, according to the obvious 
sense of ‘first-born’ (mpwrdroxos; Lk.27 Mt. 125, Sin. Syr.), 
Mary was the mother of other sons than Jesus. 

It is questioned whether in Gal. lig, ‘other of the 
apostles saw I none, save James the Lord's brother’ 
(érepov õè r&v drocrédwv oùk eldov ef uh IdxwBov rdv 
adeXpov roð xvplov), James is included among the 
apostles. The affirmation is thought to carry with it 
the identification of the apostle James the son of Alphzeus 
with the brother of Jesus. The passage, however, may 
be correctly rendered, ‘Another of the apostles [save 
Peter] I did not see, but only James the brother of the 
Lord.’ 

et uý (‘save’) finding its exception in the negative ob« etSov 
(‘saw not") and érepoy +. a. (‘other of the apostles’) referring to 
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Peter (v.18), For a similar construction see Rom. 1414 1Cor. 84 
Gal. 216 Mt.124 2436 Lk.426 4 So interpret Fritzsche, Credner, 
Bleek, Winer, Holtzmann, and others. 


It is not necessary to suppose with Meyer and Lipsius 
(who object to such an exception to Paul's use of el uh 
elsewhere) that James is here included among the apostles 
‘in the wider sense.’ The conclusion is legitimate that 
whenever Paul refers to James he has in mind the one 
mentioned in this passage, not the son of Alphzeus. 
A James who is not called the brother of Jesus, and is 
not specifically designated, is conspicuous in Acts; but 
his identification must be controlled by the prominence 
given by Paul to the ‘brother of the Lord’ (ddeAgds 
tov kuplov; Gal. 119, cp 2912). For want of space, dis- 
cussion of the patristic and other early testimony on 
this point niust be omitted. Suffice it to say that the 
view that there were three Jameses is supported by 
Hegesippus, the pseudo-Clementine literature (Hom. 
ll3s, Recogn. 435) and the Apostolic Constitutions 
(255.612 746 835), whilst Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
Theodoret are quoted for the opposite opinion. 

James, surnamed the Just, although sharing with the 
brothers, of whom he was probably the oldest, in their 
3. The brother opposition to Jesus during his public 

of Jesus, Ministry. appears to have been con- 
verted to his cause soon after the 
resurrection. According to 1 Cor. 157 he was a witness 
to one of the manifestations of the risen Christ, 
indeed, to two, if he may be included in the 'all the 
apostles’ (rots dmooTóňois waotr). 

An Ebionite ideal picture of ‘James the brother of the 
Lord’ is given by Hegesippus (Eus. ZE 223) who, after 
saying that he received the government of the church with the 
apostles, continues thus: ‘This apostle was consecrated from 
his mother’s womb. He drank neither wine nor strong drink, 
and abstained from animal food. A razor never came upon his 
head, he never anointed with oil, and never used a bath... . 
He was in the habit of entering the temple alone, and was often 
found upon his bended knees, . . . so that his knees became as 
a camel's in consequence of his habitual supplication.’ The 
position assigned to him in the church by Hegesippus accords 
with the statement in the pseudo-Clementine writings that he 
was the bishop of the holy church, the bishop of Jerusalem, 
episcoporum princeps, and archiepiscopus. 

According to Gal. 1:8 29, Paul finds James (see 
CHRONOLOGY, § 737.) holding a prominent place in the 
Christian community in Jerusalem along with Peter and 
John, and with these three, ‘reputed to be pillars,’ he 
came to an arrangement respecting his mission to the 
Gentiles. So great was the influence or the authority 
of James that Peter was controlled by him at Antioch 
in the matter of eating with the Gentiles. For when 
‘certain from James came, he drew back and separated 
himself, fearing them which were of the circumcision’ 
(Gal. 212), From this fact and from Paul's statement 
that, yielding to the emissaries from James, ‘the rest of 
the Jews dissembled,’ and ‘even Barnabas was carried 
away with their dissimulation,’ the inference is obvious 
that this brother of Jesus was the acknowledged head 
of the Jewish-Christian party in the church of Jerusalem 
and a zealot for the strict observance of the Jewish law. 
Paul's vehement argument with Peter at Antioch reveals 
no less clearly the attitude of James and his faction, than 
the position of Paul himself. The question was that 
of the validity of the Jewish law for Christians, and Paul 
exposes the kernel of the matter when he says: 'I do 
not make void the grace of God: for if righteousness is 
through the law, then Christ died for nought’ (Gal. 221). 
This is the historical account of the affair, The writer 
of Acts, however, whose aim it was to present the 
original apostles and James in a favourable light with 
reference to Paulinism, records events which would 
render the occurrences at Antioch improbable (111-12 
2117-25; see, however, ACTS, § 3). 

The testimony of antiquity leaves no doubt that James 
died a violent death at the hands of Jewish zealots about 
the year 63. For the dramatic account of his martyr- 
dom given by Hegesippus see Eus. HE 223. Josephus 
relates that, during the interregnum between Festus 
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and Albinus, Ananias the high priest (see ANNAS [end]) 
called the Sanhedrin together, and having summoned 
James, secured his condemnation to death by stoning— 
an act for which he suffered the censure of the influential 
Jews, and was deprived of his office by Albinus. 


Important discussions of this subject may be found in Mayor, 
The Epistle of St. James; Alford, Greek Testament, 4; 
Davidson, /atfr.; Arnaud, Recherches, etc., '51; Lightfoot, 
Essay on the Brethren of the Lord; Lumby, art. ‘ James’ in 
EBM; Hilgenfeld, Æin/, '75; Meyer's Commentary, 15; 
Holtzmann, ZWT, ’80, and BL 3; Wieseler, St. A», '42; 
Keim in SZ 1, art. ‘Brüder Jesu,’ 69; Lange in PREN, 
art. ‘Jakobus, ’56; Immer in NWT Theol. 282; and Credner, 
Einl. 571 f. (36). O. C. 


JAMES (EPISTLE). The object of this writing, 
which is with doubtful propriety called an epistle (see, 
however, EPISTOLARY LITERATURE, 
§ 9), is to emphasize the importance 
of practical Christianity and to encourage and 
strengthen its readers in their trials. 


The writer exhorts his readers to receive trials with joy, 
letting patience have its perfect work, and asking in faith for 
wisdom of God who giveth liberally (1 2-8). External conditions 
are without real significance. The man is blessed who endures 
temptation ; but temptations are from within, and God tempts 
no man (19-18). Every man should be swift to hear and slow 
to speak ; but the doing of the word is of paramount importance 
(1 19-27). Distinctions between the rich and the poor shown in 
the churches to the disadvantage of the poor are censurable. 
Love of the neighbour as one’s self according to ‘the royal law’ 
should be kept, and men should speak and act as they who are 
to ‘be judged by a law of liberty’ (2 1-13). Faith without works 
is ‘dead’ and can ‘save’ no one, and by the examples of 
Abraham and Rahab those are shown to be in error who argue 
to the contrary (214-26). Inquisitive conceit of wisdom, the 
unbridled tongue, jealousy, and faction, are severely rebuked, 
and ‘the wisdom that is from above’ is commended (3). The 
‘pleasures that war in the members’ are condemned as the 
source of contention in the churches, together with adultery, 
worldliness, and envy (41-10). Calumny and censoriousness 
are rebuked, and the eager pursuit of gain is shown to be folly 
in view of the brevity and uncertainty of life, which should be 
lived in a constant sense of dependence upon God (411-17). 
The rich are threatened who have heaped up ‘ corrupted’ riches, 
while the cry of the poor whom they have oppressed ‘has 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth’ (51-6). The 
brethren are exhorted to patience in view of the ‘ coming of the 
Lord’ (rapovaia tod xvpiov) which is ‘at hand’ (57-11). Swear- 
ing is forbidden, and prayer is recommended, which, if offered 
‘in faith,’ will save the sick (5 12-18). Finally, he is felicitated 
who ‘converts a sinner from the error of his way’ (5 19 /-). 


The different parts of the writing are without logical 
connection, and it has been well characterised as ‘ for 
the most part a loose joining of sayings which are not 
thought in this connection, but brought into it ready 
made’ (Weizsäcker). 

The address, ‘to the twelve tribes who are of the 
dispersion’ (cp 1 Pet. 11) may be at least regarded as in 
2. Address. accord yh the general Jewish-Christian 

character of the epistle, although its 
meaning and purpose are indeterminable. “athe 
twelve tribes’ qualified by ‘of the dispersion’ (é 7% 
Stagmop@) can literally mean only the Jews living out- 
side Palestine ; but that the writer had Christians, not 
Jews, in mind is evident (21 57). Some expositors 
have sought to resolve this incongruity between the 
address and the contents of the epistle by assuming 
that the persons addressed were Jewish Christians, since 
Jewish Christians are called Jews in Gal. 213 and 
Hebrews in the superscription of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and in patristic literature, just as Paul (Rom. 
11 13) designates the Gentile Christians as €@yy. Whilst, 
however, the Jewish-Christian tendency of the epistle is 
unmistakable, it is difficult to find in it decisive evidence 
that it was addressed especially to Jewish Christians. 


There is no probability that there were churches composed 
wholly of Jewish converts to Christianity in ‘the dispersion,’ 
and nothing in the epistle indicates that it was addressed to a 
faction of the believers in general. The citation of examples 
from the OT and the mention of Abraham as ‘our father’ 
(2 21-25) proves nothing in view of Paul's usage (Rom. 41 12 16 
Gal. 3 16 29; see also Clem.Rom. 314). The use of cvvaywyy 
for a Christian assembly (22) was not confined to the Jewish 
Christians, who, according to Epiphanius (//aer. 30 18), employed 
it instead of éxxAnota. Here it may mean no more than 
émcauvaywyy in Heb. 10 25 (see Harnack, ZIVT, '76, p. 1047). 
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It is very improbable, moreover, that a writer 
addressing Jewish Christians should not only ignore the 
Mosaic Law and ritual, but also give prominence to 
‘the perfect law of liberty,’ evidently contrasting it with 
the former, and to the ‘implanted word’ (1 21 25 2 12), 
without any attempt to show the relation of these new 
conceptions to the ancient economy (see von Soden, 
AC iii. 2 161), 

Another incongruity between the address and the 
contents appears in the fact that whilst the former is 
general, there is in the latter constant reference to local 
and special conditions, as if the writer really had in 
mind a particular Christian ‘assembly’ (cvvaywy}) 
with whose errors and needs he was personally ac- 
quainted. 

The circumstances which he depicts in detail cannot be 
supposed to have existed throughout an extended territory, such 
as 1s indicated in the address (1 2 9. 13,7 217 B1 f. 13f7- 
4177 137. 5177, 14). 

If, on account of these incongruities the address be 
not judged to be fictitious and without significance in 
relation to the contents, it must be regarded as including 
Christians in general as the ‘true Israel,’ as ‘the new, 
greater people of God, who have taken the place of the 
old’ (Gal. 616; cp Barn. 46 1313 2 Clem. 22). The 
words ‘of the dispersion’ may be, as Pfleiderer con- 
jectures, an imitation of 1 Pet. 11 with the omission of 
the local limitation. 

The relation of the epistle to the other NT writings 
and to early patristic literature is instructive with 

3. Relation reference to the question of its date and 


A TT authorship. , , p. 

cats a. The epistle contains many remini- 

writings. : T 

scences of the sayings of Jesus, princi- 

pally of those collected in the First Gospel, in the 
‘ Sermon on the Mount.’ 

(117 Mt. T11; 120 Mt. 522; 122 J: Mt. 7213 28 Mk. 1231; 
213 Mt. 575; 412 Mt. 1028; 512 Mt. 534). 

The points of contact with the Synoptic Gospels do 
not indicate a literary dependence upon them or an 
accurate knowledge of the words of Jesus. 

lf the author was acquainted with our written Gospels, he 
cannot be said to have quoted from them, and he never refers to 
them or to Jesus as the source of the moral apophthegms in which 
his writing abounds. It is certainly a very vague and limited 
knowledge of ‘the evangelic tradition’ that can be affirmed 
(with Holtzmann) on the ground of 16 compared with Mk. 
11 22-24, and 514 compared with Mk. 6 13. The most that can 
be said in this relation is that the moral teachings contained in 
this tradition had made an indistinct impression upon the mind 
of the writer. 

4. That the writer of James was acquainted with 
Rom., 1 Cor., and Gal., there is little reason to doubt, 
though he makes no mention of these writings, and 
does not directly quote from them. 

Acquaintance with them is shown in faint reminiscences of 
their terminology and forms of expression and in declarations 
which are in apparently intentional opposition to teachings 
contained in them (124 Rom. 53/3 113 1 Cor. 10 13; 1 21 Rom. 
13 12; 122 Rom. 2133 210 Gal. 53; 219 1 Cor. 8 4; 2 21 Gal. 36 
Rom. 43; 224 Rom. 328 Gal. 216; 41 Rom. 613723; 44 Rom. 87; 
45 Gal. 517; 4117 Rom. 21 144). The writer shows no com- 
prehension of the leading doctrines of Paul, and it is probable 
that the subtleties of the apostle were so foreign to his thought, 
that he could not understand them. Of the Pauline conception 
of the Messiahship of Jesus, his atoning sacrifice, and his resur- 
rection (in which was the hope of the resurrection of believers 
at the Parousia), and of the profound Pauline mysticism, there 
is no trace of even a reminiscence in the epistle. There is 
only a reference to the Parousia which shows a merely external 
apprehension of it (57,4). 

c. Acquaintance with the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
not improbable. 

This may be argued on the ground of 2 17 2026 compared 
with Heb. 61 914 (vexpa ‘dead’ applied in the one case to 
faith and in the other to works), of 318, compared with Heb. 
1211 (xapròs Stxacogvuns èv cipyry ‘the fruit of righteousness 
. . - in peace’ and capros eipnrixds Stxacoovens ‘the peaceable 
fruit. . . of righteousness’), and of 2 25, the example of Rahab, 
compared with Heb. 1131. Other points of contact with Heb. 
are found in 117 (cp Heb. 129), 31 (cp Heb. 512), 415 (cp 
Heb. 6 3), 5 10 (cp Heb. 13 7). 

d. The relation of James to 1 Pet. necessitates the 
hypothesis of a literary dependence, and it is a disputed 


question to which the priority should be accorded. 
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Cp 11 with 1 Pet. 11, 12, with 1 Pet. 16, 1 10 with x Pet. 
l24, 118 with 1 Pet.123, 121 with 1 Pet.21 f, 27 with 
1 Pet. 4 14-16, 46-10 with 1 Pet. 55-9, 58 4 with 1 Pet. 47, 520 
with 1 Pet. 48). Expositors have generally maintained the 
dependence of 1 Pet. upon James; but W. Briickner has shown 
with probability the priority of the former, by a careful study of 
the parallel passages (ZIVT7, ’74, p. 533 7), and has been 
followed by Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, and von Soden. (See also 
Grimm, SZ. A%., '72, p. 6927.) 

e. Dependence on the Apocalypse is at least probable. 

Cp 25 with Rev. 29, 1 12 with Rev. 210, 59 with Rev. 320. 
Pfleiderer decides for the priority of the portion of the Apocalypse 
(dating from the time of Hadrian) which contains these passages, 
and thinks that the writer of James in appealing to the divine 
promise (1 12) must have had Rev. 210 in mind (Das Urchrist. 
867). Völter, however, reverses the relation (Die Extsteh. d. 
«lpok. 183). 

J. The contacts with 1 Clem. do not show ‘ incon- 
testably’ the use of James by the author of that epistle. 

The two most important passages are found in 1 Pet. which 
may have been a common source for the writers of James and 
1 Clem. (cp Clem. 302 with 1 Pet. 55 Jas. 46, Clem. 49 5 with 
1 Pet. 48 Jas.520); 1 Clem. 1020 (cp Jas. 223) is explicable 
from Rom. 43; and 386 and 17 14 do not necessarily presuppose 
an acquaintance of the writer with Jas. 223 and 510. If, 
however, the use of James in this case be conceded, the 
indeterminable date of 1 Clem. (probably 93-125) excludes any 
conclusion for the early composition of the former. 

g. The points of agreement between the Shepherd of 
Hermas and James necessitate the conclusion that one 
of them is dependent upon the other; but it is not 
clear to which the priority should be assigned. 


Pfleiderer is perhaps too positive that it probably helongs to 
Herm. (cp 47 with Herm. Jand. 125; 412 with Herm. Mand. 
126 Sinz. 9 23). 

hk. The author of James was acquainted with the LXX, but 
not with the Heb. text of the OT. Theile has shown him 
lo have been familiar with Ecclus. and Wisdom, and probable 
points of contact with Philo have been pointed out. 

The acquaintance of the author with some of the 
Pauline epistles, the particulars of which have already 
been given, must be regarded as in- 
contestably established by the criticism 
of this writing, in regard to which so 
many disputed questions still remain unsettled. The 
most indisputable point of contact with Paulinism 
occurs in the short section in which the writer discusses 
the doctrine of justification (2 14-26). The twofold 
prepossession against admitting that the canon of the 
NT contains pseudonymous writings and contradictory 
teachings has led to the confusion of a problem which 
would otherwise have found an easy solution. For if 
the same critical method should be applied here that is 
employed in similar cases from the consideration of 
which such prepossessions are absent, there can be no 
doubt that a general agreement among scholars would 
result. The case in question is not a vague allusion to 
faith and works in general, which might be accounted 
for on the ground of Jewish ideas and terms known by 
the writer of the epistle without dependence upon Paul, 
but a pointed reference to a distinctly Pauline doctrine 
and the employment of the apostle’s terminology and 
very words. Paul declares explicitly: ‘We reckon 
therefore that a man is justified (d¢xasofcGar) by faith 
apart from the works of the law’ (Rom. 328) and ‘a 
man is not justified by the works of the law . . . even 
we believed on Christ Jesus, that we might be justified 
by faith in Christ, and not by the works of the 
law’ (Gal. 216). He cites the case of Abraham, and 
affirms that this patriarch was justified not by works, 
but by faith (Rom. 41 Gal. 36). On the contrary, the 
writer of James declares that ‘a man is justified 
(Ocxacobrac) by works, and not by faith only’ (224), and 
as if to reply to the advocates of Paulinism by employing 
the very example adduced by their master he affirms 
that Abraham was justified by works (221-23). He 
also turns to his purpose the case of Rahab employed 
in an opposite sense by the Pauline writer of Heb. 
In the declaration that a man is not justified by faith 
only (uóvov) is implied the doctrine of the co-operation 
of faith and works in justification, which is expressed in 
the words regarding Abraham; ‘Faith wrought with 
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his works, and by works was faith made perfect’ (2 22). 
This is essentially a justification é pywy in opposition 
to the Pauline xwpls ëpywv, according to the declaration 
concluding this section; ‘For as the body apart from 
the spirit is dead, even so faith apart from works 
(xwpls pywv, the Pauline terminology) is dead.’ To 
Paul, however, the Gospel was ‘the power of God 
unto salvation o every one that believeth,’ 7.e., faith in 
itself or ywpis pywy had a saving efficacy (Rom. 116)— 
an affirmation which is pointedly denied in James 
(un OiWvara 7 wloris csat adrév, 214), Paul could 
never, like our author, as Kern has pointed out, have 
made salvation depend upon faith and works, because 
faith in his sense included works—z7.e., a new life. 

The difference of the two points of view has been well stated 
by Schwegler: ‘ With Peal faith because it justifies is the 
source of good works; with James faith because it is the source 
of good works and shows itself alive in them has a justifying 
efficacy. With Paul justification is conditional upon faith, or 
better, justification and faith are present at the same time within 
the man, and works proceed out of the justification in faith; 
with James justification proceeds from the works in which faith 
shows itself to be alive. With Paul justification comes between 
faith and works; with James works come between faith and 
justification’ (Machap. Zeit. 1 429). 

Nothing could have been further from Paul's thought 
than to depreciate good works; but he did not think 
that the justifying judgment of God was determined by 
them, for as Luther, rightly apprehending the Pauline 
thought, says, ‘faith lies at the bottom of the heart, 
and God looks to the bottom of the heart.’ (Cp 
W. Grimm, Z IWT, '70, p. 379.) However, the different 
views of faith and justification entertained by the two 
men are not of special importance for our purpose. 
(An admirable statement of them has been made by 
von Soden in JPT, '84.) Whether the author of 
James wrote for readers who, as he supposes, misunder- 
stood Paul's teachings, or whether, as is more probable, 
he did not himself correctly apprehend them, the 
important fact is that he betrays unmistakably a 
dependence upon Rom. and Gal. Holtzmann is not 
too positive in saying that ‘there is no more direct sort 
of polemics than the verbal citation of a formula 
(dtxatofaOa ék micrews pdvov, 224), supplied with a 
definite negation’ (ZizZ( 509). If the expedient of 
Weiss, adopted from Neander, be allowed, that the 
writer of James was in this section combating a Jewish- 
Christian prejudice rather than a Pauline doctrine (the 
epistle being assumed to have been written before the 
time of Paul), the conflict of teaching would still remain. 
There is, however, scarcely a probability in favour of 
this supposition in view of the employment in James of 
the unique Pauline terminology. 

The composition of the epistle in the apostolic age, 
and, as is generally supposed by those who assign it to 

5 Dateand this period, ey eee the es of 
authorship. Jesus, is rendered very improbable by 

several internal features, which have been 
repeatedly pointed out. ‘The legalistic point of view of 
James, one of the ‘ pillars’ of the church in Jerusalem, 
is not indicated. The question of the relation of Jews 
and Gentiles, which agitated the early church, is not re- 
ferred to. ‘The Judaistic controversy seems accordingly 
to have died out and the véuos réXevos 6 THs éNevOeplas 
[‘ perfect law of freedom '] (1 25) to have been actnally 
identical with the new and transformed law of a 
Christianity already becoming Catholic.’ The lament- 
able condition of the churches which is depicted—too 
much teaching, the unbridled tongue, worldliness, 
deference to the rich and scorn’of the poor, an eager- 
ness for trade and gain, ‘jealousy and faction,’ ‘ wars 
and fightings,’ and the absence of the wisdom that is 
from above—is not by any means that of primitive 
Christianity. 

An indication of a late date is found in 5 13-15, where 
supernatural healing of the sick is effected through ‘ the 
elders,’ that is, the official body of presbyters (1 Tim. 


414). 
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In the earlier church the power to effect ‘healings’ and ‘the 
working of miracles’ pertained to believers indiscriminately 
(1 Cor. 129). The embodiment of the function in an official 
class indicates a considerable development of ecclesiastical 
organisation. Cp SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 


The writer was not, moreover, familiar with primitive 
Christianity on its doctrinal side. He mentions, indeed, 
as before remarked, the Parousia, and calls Christ ‘the 
Lord of Glory’ (21). The Christological question, how- 
ever, included much more than this in the early Church 
-—the life, the atoning death, the resurrection of Jesus, 
and the testimony of the OT to his Messiahship. That 
the ‘brother of Jesus,’ living at the time when these 
doctrines were taking form, should not have referred to 
them even in a hortatory epistle is scarcely probable. 
Moreover, the good Greek style of the epistle, despite 
Schleiermacher's strictures upon it, is hardly such as 
could be expected of the son of Joseph and Mary. 

Spitta has recently undertaken to show that the epistle is not 
a Christian, but a Jewish, work (Der Brief des Jakobus, '96). 
The ‘only specifically Christian’ e kal kvpíov “lycod 
Xpıoroù (‘and of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ 11) and juar Ineo 
Xptorot (‘our [Lord] Jesus Christ,’ 21), are regarded as inter- 
polations, and the interpretation of the entire book is conducted 
with reference to parallels drawn from the Jewish literature. 
The hypothesis of interpolations, however, is somewhat arbitrary ; 
the section on faith and works (214-26) presupposes the Pauline 
doctrine and an acquaintance with Paul’s writings, as has been 
shown in the course of this article; and the relation of the 
epistle to the NT literature is adverse to the early date assigned 
to it by Spitta. Moreover, the terminology in reference to 
eschatology is unmistakably Christian. See ews ris mapovoias 
Tov kuptov (‘until the coming of the Lord,’ 57), and ý) wapovoia 
Tov Kuptov wyyexev (‘the coming of the Lord is at hand,’ 58). 
The parallels referred to in Enoch do not contain this terminology. 
Spitta’s hypothesis, though defended with great learning and 
acumen, can hardly be regarded as established. 

Von Soden (in A/C, ’98), rejecting Spitta’s hypothesis, pre- 
sents a new one of his own, The two sections, complete in them- 
selves, 31-18 and 411-56, show no sort of accord with Christian 
writings or ideas. The former might be regarded as an essay of 
an Alexandrian scribe, and the latter as a fragment from a 
Jewish apocalypse. Although they may have come from the 
same pen, they betray a different mind in tone, language, and 
manner of apprehending things. Other parts of the epistle give 
the impression that sayings elsewhere formulated are grouped 
on the ground of a general relationship of their contents or of 
their reference to that with which the author was occupied. 
Whilst Christian tones are wanting in the sections referred to, 
in the others notes of accord with Paul and 1 Pet. are frequent 
(cp l2-4121821 215814-26 41-610) Of the forty words 
in James foreign to the NT there are outside 31-18 411-56 
only six: pumapia and éudutos in 121; xpyrodaxrvAtos, mpocw- 
TOUTS, avedeos, Eepos in chap. 2. It is probable, there- 
fore, that in combating the improprieties in Christian circles 
known to him, the writer called to his aid reminiscences out of 
his Jewish period, while he contributed of his own only some 
thoughts chiefly found in chaps. 1 and 2, showing here, how- 
ever, the influence of his Jewish materials in choice of words, 
tone, and style. Parallels to this procedure are fonnd in the 
Didaché, the epistle of Barnabas, the reception of apocalyptic 
fragments in Rev., and the Pauline anthologies from the OT. 
From this point of view it is believed that justice will more easily 
be done to the epistle, the loose connection and the defective 
arrangement will be less censured, and the absence of specifically 
Christian expressions, as well as the retirement of the book as 
soon as Greek influence prevailed in Christendom, will be better 
understood. . 

The epistle is poor in doctrinal expressions. The 
author, indeed, does not conceal his repugnance to 
doctrinal disputations, and the judgment is well grounded 
which finds that the episode regarding faith and works 
was written not so much with a doctrinal purpose, as 
to enforce the fundamental practical object of the writing 
~—to recommend the wisdom that is from above as more 
desirable than riches and earthly knowledge. If the 
Christianity which the author defends has, as Hilgenfeld 
maintains, an Essene colouring in such teachings as 
those regarding mercy (213), the oath (512), riches 
(lio f. 25), trade (413), and governing the tongue (119 
33/-), an Ebionite tendency is more certainly shown 
in his predilection for the poor and his opposition to the 
rich, and in his disinclination to teaching, worldly 
wisdom, and theories of faith. (See the Ebionite points 
of agreement with the Clem. Hom. in Immer, NT 
Theol. 428). Whether his points of contact with the 
Shepherd of Hermas prove his use of that writing or 


not, the similarities of the two works, which Pfleiderer 
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has pointed out, give great weight to this scholar’s 
opinion that ‘certain it is that both writings presuppose 
like historical circumstances, and, from a similar point 
of view, direct their admonitions to their contemporaries, 
among whom a lax worldly-mindedness and unfruitful 
theological wrangling threatened to destroy the religious 
life’ (Das Urchrist. 868). Holtzmann characterises this 
as ‘the right visual angle’ for the judgment of the 
epistle (Z WT, '92, p. 66). The latter scholar concludes 
that in his formulation both of the conception of the 
law and of that of Christology the writer's thought 
reaches in its objective points into Catholic Christianity. 

It may be regarded as far more probable that the 
epistle is a product of the second century, perhaps later 
than 1 Peter, than that it was written in the apostolic 
age by the brother of Jesus. Perhaps in his polemic 
against faith the writer had in mind an ‘ ultra-Pauline 
Gnosis’ which he may or may not have discriminated 
from genuine Paulinism. 

The place from which the epistle was written is 
indeterminable ; but the opinion that it originatcd in 
Rome has great probability in its favour on account of 
the contacts with Heb., Clem. Rom., and Herm. 

The epistle did not fare well as to recognition in the 
early Church. ‘The Canon of Muratori omits it. The 
as earliest trace of an acquaintance with 
E Ceai a y it is found in Irenæus, who refers to 
Abraham as ‘ the friend of God’ (Jas. 223); but he does 
not mention the epistle. From Tertullian’s silence 
regarding the epistle it must be concluded that he either 
was unacquainted with it, or knowing it, regarded it as’ 
spurious. Eusebius, in writing of it as an historian, 
classifies it among the controverted books, and says 
that it is reckoned spurious, and that not many of the 
ancients have mentioned it. Yet in his commentary on 
the Psalms he quotes it as ‘the holy apostle’s.' Doubt- 
ful traces of its use by Clem.Alex. are found in his 
writings, although he is said by Eusebius to have 
written commentaries on all the Catholic epistles. 
Good reasons, however, for doubting his acquaintance 
with it are given by Salmon (/vtrod. to NT 449). 
Origen knew and quoted an epistle of which he spoke 
doubtfully as said to be James’s (depouévn h) "lax. 
émriato\yH). Jerome, while acknowledging its genuine- 
hess, remarks that it was said to have been published 
by another in the name of James, though it gradually 
acquired authority. It is contained in the Pesh., and 
Ephrem accepted it as the work of James, the brother 
of Jesus. 

The most important commentaries on the epistle are those of 
Schneckenburger (32), Theile (33), Kern (38), Ewald (70), 

(Erdmann (81), v. Soden (98), and Mayor 
7. Literature. (92). Special investigations are contained 
in the Ærizil. of Credner, De Wette, Holtz- 
mann, Hilgenfeld, Zahn, and in the Zzźroďuctions of Salmon 
and Davidson. Noteworthy articles on the epistle are those of 
Kern (Tb. Z. f. Theol., 35, also printed separately), Grimm 
(ZIVT, ’70), Hilgenfeld (74., ’72), wW Brückner (#8., '74), Holtz- 
mann (7., '82, °92), Klöpper (z%., ’85), von Soden (JPT, '84), 
Haupt (St. Ar., '83), Usteri (72., '89), Schwartz (76., 91), and 
W. C. van Manen, 74.7 28 478-496 ('94), on the age of the 
epistle. 0. C. 


JAMIN (2t; on name cp BENJAMIN; only in P 


and post-exilic writings ; tamlelin [BADFL]). 

1. b. Ram, a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 227, caBery[A]). See JERAn- 
MEEL, § 2. 

2. b. Simeon (Gen. 4610 Ex. 615, aperu [L], Nu. 26 12 


1 Ch. 424); Jaminites, Nu. 2612, VDT; ô caple]ufe}e [BAL]. 
3. A Levite(?) present at the reading of the law under Ezra, 
Neh. 87 (om. BNA)=1 Esd. 948, Apinus [g.v.] (cad[e]evos [BA], 
tauyy [L]).1 
JAMLECH (7912, ‘ [God] gives dominion,’ § 53, but 
cp JERAHMEEL, § 4 7), a Simeonite chieftain, temp. 


1 @BAE finds a place-name ‘Jamin’ in Josh. 177 (tap[ue]lr) 
where MT has PEACN), and inserts it as a proper-name be- 


tween Abner and Abiel in 1S. 1451 (vias [ekapew, cp the 
question arising out of Saul’s genealogy in 1 S.9 1). Cp also ©’s 


reading for D°0 in Gen. 3624 (see ANAH, 3). 
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Hezekiah (1 Ch. 4 34: iemoàoy [B] amaAHK [A], 
eBaciAeycen [L]). 


JAMNIA (iamn[elia [ANV]; 1 Macc. 415, ANNEIAC 
[A], raminetac [N*]; 558 (amneian [N* 1 precedes]; 
1069 1540 2 Macc. 12840; Judith 228, 1emnaa [No]; 
-N [B] [see JEMNAAN]; 1amneia, Jos.; cp Jamnites, 
iAMNITAL [AV], 2 Mace. 128 £),) the Greek name of 
Jabneh, is derived from the form NJ)’, found in the 
Jerusalem Talm. (Frankel, Vorstudien su der Sept. 104, 
108), See JABNEEL, I. 


JANAI (20'), 1 Ch. 512 RV, AV JAANAL 


JANIM (0°3'), Josh.1553 RV; AV, following Kt., 
JANUM. 


JANNA, RV JANNAI (ianna: [Ti. WH)]), an 
ancestor of Joseph, Mary’s husband (Lk. 324). See 
GENEALOGIES ii. § 3. 


JANNAUS, ALEXANDER (‘N3*; also NJD’ sb», 


and on bilingual coins sbon NN, showing that NJ) 
‘Jannai’ is a contraction of (N31 ‘Jonathan').2 The 
first Asmonzean king of Judæa recognised on the coins, 
third son of John Hyrcanus, and successor of Aristobulus 
I. (104-78 B.c.), Jos. Ant. xiii, 12-15, B/14. He has 
been supposed by some to be referred to in Pss. 2 and 
110; but the general impression produced on the ancients 
by his character cannot surely have been very different 
from that which modern students receive from it. He 
was not a sovereign like Simon the Maccabee or John 
Hyrcanus, either of whom might conceivably have 
received a religious poet's encomium, He ‘ was during 
his reign of twenty-six or twenty-seven years almost 
constantly involved in foreign or in civil wars, which for 
the most part were provoked by his own wilfulness, 
and resulted by no means invariably in his favour.’ ? 
' lt could only be with deep-seated resentment that pious 
Jews could look on and see a wild warrior like Alexander 
Jannzeus discharging the duties of high priest in the holy 
place, certainly not with the conscientious and pains- 
taking observance of the ordinances regarded by the 
Pharisees as divine."4 

The bitter spirit of Is. 2510 f. may seem to belong to 
an adherent of Alexander Jannzeus; but here again 
Duhm's tendency to throw everything that he ean into 
a very late period may lead him astray (cp Smend, 
ZAT W,'84, pp. 209, 212). Much more plausible is the 
view that there are veiled references to Jannzeus in parts 
of the book of Ecclesiastes (see ECCLESIASTES, § 11). 
The king spoken of was at any rate not unlike Jannzeus 
(who was called Zhracidas ‘for his extreme cruelty,’ 
Jos. Ant, xiii. 142), and the difficulty of placing Ecclesi- 
astes in the Persian period is becoming more generally 
felt. 


JANNES AND JAMBRES (IANNHC Kal iAMBPHC 
[Ti. WH; var. mamBpuc]). In 2 ‘Tim. 38 two 
cant Egyptian magicians, who ‘withstood 
ee Cae te Moses’ (Ex. 78 f.) are named, though 
` elsewhere the opponents of Moses are 
anonymous. The author of 2 Tim. may, as Theodoret 
held, have derived the names from oral tradition; but it 
is not improbable that there existed a small apocryphal 
narrative with a title corresponding to the ‘Jannes et 
Mambres liber’ mentioned by Origen (Mt. 279) and 
the ‘Liber, qui appellatur Poenitentia Jamnis et 
Mambre, apocryphus' cited in the Decree of Gelasius 
(cp Schiirer, G/V 3°) 292 f.; Fabricius, Cod. Pseud- 
epigr. VT | 813-825 2 105-111). 

It will be noted that the names given in these Latin titles 
differ from the accepted reading in 2 Tim. The Codices, how- 
ever, sometimes offer the reading Map pns for the second name. 
Most modern authorities accept this reading and regard the 
name as equivalent to the Hebrew snp (see MAMRE); the 8 


1 GR has capveav for ‘ Persia’ in Judith] 7. 

2 Cp Baba mesa, 85 6; Midr. r. on Eccles. 9 ro. 
3 Schür. Hist. 12957 
4 [bid, 300. 
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aids pronunciation as in the case of Aufpay (see AMRAM). So 
Buxtorff, Lex. Chald. et Talim. col. 945. ‘lavvys can be readily 
explained as Hebrew, for ‘lavwjs or ‘Iwdvyys would correspond 
with Johanan Qam)? In the Hebrew sources, however, the 
names are not alwayssospelt. In Bab. Talm. Alénachdth, 85a, we 
find the forms yapm) t'me; but in the Jer. Targ. the names are 
more similar to those in Timothy. There are several spellings 
even within the Targum itself. Ex. 115 piano py; Ex. 711, 
ona’) D'y; Nu. 2222, pp ory. (These spellings are cited 
from the editio princeps, Venice, 1695, and they are all confirmed 
by the valuable MS, Brit. Museum Add. 27031.) In other 
Jewish works the spelling of the naines is even less uniform, 
so that we even Aaa Joannes and Ambrosius (Shalsheleth 
Hakkabbala), and also three names instead of two, Jonos, 
Juchne,and Mambre (see Schéttgen, Hore Hebr. on 2 Tim. 38). 

There is another tenable theory as to the origin of 
the names. Lauth (Moses der Ebräer, 77) held that 
they are Egyptian, Jannes meaning ‘Scribe’ and 
Mambres ‘Gift of the Sun God (Heliodorus).’ J. 
Freudenthal (Alexander Polyhistor, 173) also regards 
the names as Greecised-Egyptian. Freudenthal indeed 
traces the whole story to a Hellenistic Egyptian source, 
though one of the names occurs (perhaps) in Pliny (HJN 
xxx. lır), and in Apuleius (Afol. c. ġo, ed. Hilde- 
brand). The fullest citation in a pagan source is from 
Numenius (Eus. Prep, Ev. 98). Freudenthal considers 
it probable that Numenius derived his statement from 
Artapanos, a Hellenist who wrote in Alexandria in the 
second century B.c. (Schiirer, however, contests this, 
but on inconclusive grounds). Ewald (GV/2@)128, 
£T 289, n. 1) also treats the names as ancient, and 
well compares the Hebrew mporn (see MAGIC, § 2) 
with Numenius’s lepoypaypare’s. Ewald would thus 
agree with Lauth in holding that the names are the 
Egyptian equivalents for ‘Scribes’ in general. 

The explanation of the names, apart from their 
etymology, has given rise to many conjectures, some of 
them quite worthless. Iselin, who 
agrees with Freudenthal as to the 
origination of the story with Artapanos, thinks that the 
names were due toa mistaken reading (wxi x529) in 
Gen. 1413 (see MAMRE). He cites also 1 Mace. 936, 
oi viol "TauBpelv (lauBpe [N*], "AuBpe [NO 2-b (vid), 
ék MyéaBa, Medeba being situate in the old land of 
the Amorites (ZIVT, ’94, p. 325). See JAMBRI. 
(Iselin gives a useful collection of the Syriac occur- 
rences of the names.) Geiger (Urschr. 474), using 
the same passage in 1 Mace., regards the names 
as Maccabzean, ' Jambres’ alluding to the ‘sons of 
Jambri’ (but the reading thus assumed is very doubtful), 
and Jannes the inhabitants of Jamnia. These national 
enemies gave the names to the opponents of Moses. 
Levy (Chald. WB., s.v. Dy) suggests that John the 
Baptist and Jesus were meant. Kohut (Aruch Com- 
pletum, s.v. oy. and sny) compares the Persian demons, 
Janaya and Vyambura. Jastrow suggests Januarius 
and Janus. Such suggestions are mere guesses. Levy’s 
theory that Mamre was chosen because of its meaning 
‘ Apostate,’ has, however, found considerable accept- 
ance. So too, it is easy to connect py with the Rab- 
binical +3*, ‘to vex or mislead.’ 

Of the Jewish statements about Jannes and Jambres, 
the only features that seem ancient are the bare names. 

3. Jowen In the Talmud (Adénaeh. 85a) Johanan 

References and Mamre, thinking that Moses is a 
* magician like themselves (so Koran 28), 

retort, ‘Dost thou bring corn or straw to Afraim?' 4 
(evidently a city where corn abounded ; perhaps a town 
in Samaria; Neub. Géogr. 155). The Jer. Targ. 
makes Jannes and Jambres sons of Balaam, who advised 
the prevention of the birth of Moses (Ex. 115), opposed 


2. Explanation. 


1 On the other hand Jann£us (¢.z.), ‘Ny, is a contraction of 
Jonathan. 

2 [est et alia magices factio a Mose et Janne et Lotape ac 
Judæis pendens.} 

3 (Carinondas vel Damigeron, vel is Moses, vel Jannes, vel 
Apollonius vel ipse Dardanus, vel quicumque alius . . . inter 
magos celebratus est.]} 

4 [For a similar proverb cp Fisn, § 7.] 
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him in Egypt (711), and accompanied Balaam on his 
journey to Balak (Nu. 2222). These statements are 
not real traditions; they are built up from words in 
the text, after the manner of Midrash. According to 
some Midrashim, Jannes and Jambres perished in the 
Red Sea (Mid. Vayyosha'), according to others they 
joined the Israelites among the ‘mixed multitude’ 
(Tanchima to Ex. 321), and died in the tumult after 
the incident of the golden calf (Valkét Réabénit). The 
Zohar (13th cent.) has several references to Jannes and 
Jambres, but they are of no antiquity. The fullest 
consecutive narrative is to be found in the Sépher 
Hayydashar (11th or rath cent.). 

See I. Abrahams, ‘The Rod of Moses,’ in ‘ Papers of Jews’ 
College Lit. Soc.,’ 1887. For further Christian references, 


which, like the Jewish, add nothing authentic to Timothy, cp 
Schiirer, (oc. cit. I. A. 


JANOAH (113), ‘resting-place'?— but see below). 
x1, AV Janohah. A point on the eastern border of 
Ephraim (Josh. 166 /.; tavwxa, waxw (?)—in Josh. 167 
amy—[B], cvw [A], -xa [L]). According to the Oxoma- 
sticon (26759 13320) it lay 12 R.m. E. of Neapolis, 
in AKRABATTINE; the definition is almost exact (FE. 
should be SE.) It is mod. A%. Yauin (see Guérin, 
Sam, 26 f.; Rob. BR 4297). Ona rocky hill to the 
NE. is the praying-place of Neby Vax. It was not 
uncommon to give the ancient names of ruined towns 
to supposed Moslem saints; in the present instance, 
however, Ydadnzn has become the prophet Niin. Here, 
no doubt, was the chief high place of Janoah. 

2. A town in N. Israel, depopulated by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K. 1529, avıwx [B], tavwy [AL]). 1t is men- 
tioned between Abel-beth-maacah and Kedesh, and has 
been identified by Guérin (Gad. 2371 f.) with Hunin 
(famous for its old fortress and for its view), and with 
more plausibility by Conder with Yaz, a village 6 m. 
E. of Tyre (PEFM 15196). Apparently Janoah was a 
frontier city towards the Tyrian territory. The present 
writer has conjectured (Acad., July 6, '96) that it is 
the city of Yenu‘amu, which is mentioned in the Israel- 
inscription of Merneptah and elsewhere in the Egyptian 
records, and appears in one of the Amarna letters 
as Yinuamma (Wi. 1428). In the letter referred to 
some one reports to the king of Egypt that this city ‘ has 
fallen away and barred the gate behind him.’ Yenu- 
‘amu must have been a rich town, for Thotmes III. 
endowed the temple of Amun at Thebes with an annual 
sum to be paid by this and two other cities (Brugsch, 
GA 329). There is an Egyptian picture given by 
Rosellini and W. M. Miiller which shows its position. 
It lay by a small lake, and was surrounded by forests 
in which the conquered enemies took refuge. It is 
difficult to think that such an important place-name as 
Yenu‘amu or Yinuamma has not (like other equally 
ancient names) survived, 

According to the theory here adopted, Yenu‘amy is not a 
compound of pny; (ny3 w, Hommel; cp Yinuamma), but is 
equivalent to nym In Kings this name was shortened into 
m (Janoah), just as pna» (Jepthah) is shortened from by nna. 
That p before y is not reproduced in the Egyptian form Yenu- 
‘amu need not surely surprise us; it would have been very 
troublesome to an Egyptian to pronounce the name accurately. 
The alternative explanation py ms (E. Meyer, ZA TI 67) is 
philologically less probahle.!_ Clermont-Ganneau’s identification 
of Yenu‘amy with the southern town of Naamah of Josh. 15 41 
(Rev, Arch, 29127) is also linguistically improbable. Naville 
(Rec. de travaux, 20 ['98]) seeks for the site near Gezer, and 
would even identify it with Jabneel; but this, too, seems un- 
likely. TK. C 


JANUM, RV Janim (D'Y Kt., DI) Kr. ; Josh. 
1553; 1emaein [B], ianoym [AL]), an unidentified 
locality in the hill-country of Judah, in the neighbonr- 
hood of BETH-TAPPUAH. Read perhaps }*"5*, ‘Jamin.’ 


JAPHETH (N5.; iaþeo [BADEL]), son of Noah 


1 443, ‘to dwell,’ is doubtful. 
corrupt. 
T 


Hab. 25 and Ps. 6813 [14] are 
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(Gen. 532, etc.; see HAM), and ancestor of the peoples 
N.and W. of Palestine (Gen. 102-5, P). 
That he was generally regarded as 
Noah's youngest son is shown by the constant order 
of the three brothers, and is in harmony with 102r, 
where © is not to be followed (see SBOT, and cp Bu. 
Urgesch. 304 f). It is true that in 924 ‘ his youngest 
son’ means Ham, or rather Canaan (see Ham i), 
and that the narrative 920-27 belongs no doubt to an 
earlier stratum of narrative than the other passages ; 
but the narrow sense in which Shem, Japheth, and 
Ham are used here was abandoned by later writers, 
who made Japheth the youngest son, and the ancestor 
of remote northern peoples. In the early narrative 
Japheth (if we suppose that he was really mentioned in it) 
may represent the Phoenicians (so Bu.), who are to 
be distinguished from the Canaanites, though they 
dwelt in the land of Canaan. Wellhausen (CH 15) 
less plausibly suggests the Philistines. It is very prob- 
able, however, that the mention of Japheth (v. 23) and 
the accompanying blessing (v. 27) are later insertions. 
The words ‘he shall dwell in the tents of Shem’ may 
conceivably allude to the conquests of the Greeks, 
‘Shem’ being taken in the later enlarged sense (Duhm’'s 
suggestion, adopted by Bertholet, Die Stellung der 
fsraeliten, 76 f., 198). The narrative gains consider- 
ably by the omission of Japheth. The division of the 
world into three parts caused the troublesome insertion. 

In explaining the name it is well to follow the analogy 
of Shem, which was doubtless a personal, not an ethnic, 
name. Japheth (ng, yepheth) is usually 
explained in accordance with Gen. 9 27, 
‘Let God enlarge (mm, yapt) Japheth.’ 
It seems unlikely, however, that a stem so unusual in 
this sense as ana (pdt‘hah) would have been chosen. 
Since the names Shem, Canaan, Japheth, are doubt- 
less older than the poetic oracles, and there are other 
cases in which we may hold that old names have become 
mutilated (cp SHEM, HAM, Noan), it is not too bold to 
suppose that na is a fragmentary form of by nra’ 
(yiphtah él), ‘God opens’ (cp the old name Japhti’-Addi 
in Am. Tab.). nna (pathah) is a word well adapted for 
legendary heroes (see JEPHTHAH), and ‘enlargement’ isa 
blessing equally fit for the Phoenicians and for the father of 
so many races as Japheth, one of which was the conquer- 
ing Javan. First's and Budde’s explanation, ‘ beauty,’ 
from nn (ydphdh), accepted by D. S. Margoliouth 
(Hastings’ DB 25494), is not in accordance with analogy, 
and is rightly rejected by Dillmann. 

Of quite another order is the theory of F. Meyer, who 
connects Japheth with the name Kaft, in hieroglyphic 
texts=Cilicia. "Idmeros is a Cilician deity; see PHŒ- 
NICIA, and cp CAPHTOR, §§ 3, 4. 


Kaft and Asi—z.e., Cilicia and Cyprus—represented the western 
quarter of the world to the Egyptians. But the mutilation of 
Kaft into Yaft is improbable, and we expect a purely personal 
name. Sanskrit comparisons (Lenormant, Origines, ii. 1 191 FA) 
are nowadays discredited. TR C. 


JAPHIA (°5'), a border city of Zebulun, mentioned 
between Daberath (Dadsriyeh) and Gath-hepher (eé- 
JAfeshhed) ; Josh. 1912. 

G's readings are dayyat [B], cafayar [A], tappie [L]; Eus. 
(Oxno.) gives caded with an appended @ as in eAcoaBed; Jer. 
lafthie (Vg. Laphie). 

The pretty village of Yafa, 14 m. SW. of Nazareth, 
is its representative; the phrase 'goeth up to Japhia’ 
is sufficiently explained by the position of Yåfā on two 
connected ridges, to which a ravine leads up. ‘The 
one historical association to which this city can lay 
claim is its siege and capture by the Romans. The 
name which Josephus gives it is Japha (caga); he calls 
it ‘a very great village, well secured with walls and 
full of people’ (Viz. 45). He also says that he fortified 


1. References. 


2. Meaning of 
the name. 


it with a double wall, and for some time made it his 


headquarters, 
That in one passage Josephus diminishes the distance between 
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Japha (Japhia) and Jotapatal is as much or as little of an 
objection to Robinson's identification as his patent exaggeration 
of the number of the inhabitants of Japha (B/ iii. 731). Euse- 
bius (OS 267 69; cp 13332) appears to hesitate between the 
claims of an ‘ascent (still) called Joppa’ and those of Sycaminon 
(nba=Haifa).2 Perhaps the village of Ya/a had almost dis- 
appeared in his day. It was in Robinson's time but a small 
village of about thirty houses (BX 3 200). T.K. C 


JAPHIA ()°5), § 64, ‘tall of stature’?; jade [A]). 


r. King of Lachish, defeated by Joshua; Josh. 10 3 (ced@a [B] 
tapare [L]). Cp the name of Japahi, prince of Gezer, Am. Tad. 
204, 206; also that of Japhti’-Addi (see JAPHETH, § 2), also in 
Am. Tab, 

2, A son of David: 25S. 515 1 Ch. 37 146 (repies, cavove 


-ovov [BN], aġıe [A in2S.J; L, tavad, vade@ (158.), ayika 
(! 1 Ch. 37), vadex, caBey (2. 146). See Davin, § 11 (d). 
JAPHLET (D525), § 53; ‘[God] delivers’; cp 
Pelatiah ; ibamHA, ADaAHY, 1APdAHA [B]; 1amadHT 
[A]. -þer [L]). A clan in a genealogy of ASHER 
(gov) $4) tin), ICh. 7327-4 cp JAPHLETT, 
JAPHLETI, RV The Japhletites (UDD ; amta- 
Aecim [B], remade [A], tepAnt [L]), a clan whose 
district was on the S. border of Ephraim (Josh. 163). 
There is thus no geographical objection to connecting 
the name with that of PALTI b. Raphu, the Benjamite. 
The Asherite clan called Japhlet was, of course, distinct. 


JAPHO (15°), 2 Ch. 216 [15] EV™-, EV Joppa. 
JAR (533), Jer. 1312 4822, RV™, See BOTTLE, § 2. 
JARAH (i112), 1 Ch. 942. See JEHOADAH. 


JAREB (11°; tapeim [BAQ*], -peiB [Q7]; vz- 
TOREM, -R!), the name of an Assyrian (?) king men- 
tioned twice in Hosea (513 106) as receiving tribute from 
Israel. Unfortunately there is no Assyrian king con- 
temporary with Hosea whose name bears even a distant 
resemblance to Jareb. Hence most critics take Jareb to 
be a nickname = ‘the contentious’ (cp Aq. dtxacdpevor, 
513, Aq., Theod., dicafovrr, Symm, brepuayodyrs, 106). 
This would be plausible only if Jareb resembled some 
Assyrian name, so that its reference might at once be 
caught. Hence the present writer proposed? to change 
av 759 into 27 799, ‘the Great King’ (cp Ps. 482[3]), or 
03 3%p, ‘the High King’ (cp G®42*). But since it 
has been shown by Winckler that references to the N. 
Arabian land of Musri (see M1ZRAIM, § 24) underlie the 
traditional text of many passages in OT, and that nex 
has probably sometimes (by corruption) taken the place 
of 39, we cannot rest satisfied with this theory. Prob- 
ably we should read in Hos. §13 and 106 respectively— 
When Ephraim saw his sickness | and Israel his wound, 
ee cat Ephraim to Musur | and [Israel] sent to the Arabian 

ng. 
That too shall men bring to Musur | as a present to the Arabian 
ung., 

The substitution of ‘Israel’ for ‘Judah ’ need not be justi. 
fied here (cp Hosea, § 4). sy son should probably be 
yaa 399; IW in Palestine, like wat Aribu in Assyria, was 
coming into use as a term for N. Arabia (cp Schr. KA 712), 414 
=COT 2107). The treatment of ‘ Jareb’ in XA TI?) 439 (= 
COT 2136 f.) may also be consulted though it is necessarily 
incomplete. For quite recent views see note 3 below. 

T: K C: 


JARED, or, as AV 1 Ch., JERED (19), Gen. 515-20 


I1 Ch. 12 Lk. 337. See CAINITES, § 7; SETHITES. 

On the meaning of the name, see Bu. Urgesch. 110. The 
readings are: taped [BAD], -er [Gen. 515 4 E, 18 AE; Lk. 337 
Ti. WH]; Jared, cod. Am. -eth, 


1 His words in B/ iii. 713 are êri reva tev THs "lwranarns 
aorvyettéver móàv, "lapa xadetrat. The order of the places 
in Vit. 37, B/ 206, is in closer accordance with geographical 
facts. 

2 So Reland, Pad. 826, followed by Ges. Thes. s.v. 

8 Che. Expos., '974, p. 364, and, virtually, M‘Curdy, Mist. 
Proph. and Mon. 1415 ('94). Independently W. M. Müller 
gives the same view; h: prefers, however, 37'357, the phrase 
being treated as a proper name (ZATIV 334 J- ['97]). Wi. 
(Afusri, etc., 32 ['98]), with great ingennity, proposes to read 
sil sbo-be, ‘to the King of Jathrib '—z.¢., mod. Medina, which 
seems to have been on the southern border of Musri (cp Hommel, 
AHT 273). An alternative is to read 33993, ‘Nimrod’; see 
SBOT ‘Isa.’ (Heb.) r95. 
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JARESIAH, RV Jaareshiah (MUD, § 39; meaning 


obscure; sacapaida Kat capaid [B] 1apacia K 
caapta [A], 1epcia [L]), b. Jeroham in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (¢.v., § 9, ii. 8), 1 Ch. 827t. 


JARHA (VTI, iwyHA [BA], 1epee [L], tepaa 
[Ald., and 8 MSS. in H-P], NATO’ [Pesh.], ZERAA 
[Vg. ]), the servant of SHESHAN [¢.v.], a Jerahmeelite, 
who afterwards became his master’s son-in-law and the 
head of a long genealogical line (1 Ch. 234 7); see 
JERAHMEEL, § 3. He is generally regarded as an 
Egyptian (EV)!—the Rabbins, indeed, represent him 
as a proselyte. This view is of course legitimate, but 
considering the probable early seat of the clan Jerah- 
meel, it is perhaps more natural to treat ‘yy as meaning 


rather an inhabitant of the N. Arabian Musri or Musur 
(see MIZRAIM, § 28).? 

We cannot retain the present spelling of the name ypy It 
would be plausible to read NH7 or "M7 (the latter a Palmyrene 
name), or, better still, bgy (after BA's byny). A connection 
with moon-worship need not be insisted upon; perhaps the 
name was considered to be identical with Jerahmeel (as an 
abbreviated form). This would account for the presence of the 
ancestral list, 1 Ch. 2 34-41, in the genealogy of Jerahmeel, since 
it is probable that Sheshan himself was not originally Jerah- 
meelite. His inclusion in v. 31 (the details of which do not 
agree with v. 34a) may be later. The union of the Musrite 
Jarha (Jerahmeel?) and Sheshan (cp the Hebronite Sheshai 2) is 
suggestive. See HEBRON, §1/4; JERAHMEEL, § 2/0} SHESHAN. 

S.A... C, 


JARIB (2°, § 53; ‘he [God] contends’; cp 


Jehoiarib, Joiarib; japle]i8 [AL]). 

1. A son of Simeon, elsewhere called JACHIN (¢.v.); 1 Ch. 424 
(tapecy [B], capecu. [L]). 

2. Head of family temp. Ezra (see Ezra i., § 23; ii., § 15 [1] £); 
Ezra 8x6 (ape [B])= 1 Esd. 844 Jorisus (ewptBov [BA om. L)). 
Perhaps=no. 3. ; 

3. A priest in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 


end); Ezral0r8 (cape [B], ewpeca (N])=1 Esd. 919 Jorisus 
(cwptBos [BA]). 

4. (cwaple}B [ANV]), r Macc. 1429, RV Joaris. See JEHOIA- 
RIB. 

JARIMOTH (japlelimwo@ [BAL]), 
Ezra 1027, JEREMOTH, 11. 


JARMUTH (Mitty; cp JEREMOTH, tepimoyd 
[AFL], 1eplerJmoy@ [B]). 1. A Canaanite city, in the 
Shephélah of Judah (Josh. 1211 reptuwov [A] 1535; cp Neh. 
ll2zg, where BNA om., epiuovð [N° meint], whose king 
joined the coalition under ADONI-ZEDEK, and was de- 
feated by Joshua (Josh. 103523 1211). It is represented 
by the modern Ahirbet el- Yarmék, which is 16 m. W. 
by S. of Jerusalem, and about 8 m. N. of Beit-Jibrin. 
The distance from Eleutheropolis, which the Ozomast¢icon 
(OS) 1323: 26638) assigns to cepuoxws or /ermucha 
(10 R.m. NE.), being so nearly that of Yarmik from 
Beit-Jibrin, we are justified in identifying the places. 
It is remarkable that the closing letter of the modern 
name should agree with that of the name in the 
Onomasticon, Such a form, however, as Jarmuk cannot 
well be ancient; Micah already (it may be) attests 
the final -uth (see MAROTH). The same prophet, too, 
in Mi. 112, if we may read mov for nv (see MAROTH), 
indicates that Jarmuth was in the neighbourhood of 
Mareshah, or, at any rate, the assumption that a city 
called Jarmuth stood there enables us to attain a better 
text for the passage than we can secure in any other 
way. We have certainly no reason to suppose that 
the Jarmuth of the OT narratives was the Yarimuta of 
the Amarna Tablets (5516, and often), the position of 
which is disputed (see Niebuhr, MVG 432% ['96]: 
Flinders Petrie, Syria and Egypt, 169 f.). In Josh. 
1535 Jarmuth is mentioned with Adullam, and the other 
notices accord with this. There were possibly several 
Jarmuths. Can we thus account for the discrepant notice 


t Esd. 928= 


1 WMM (OLZ, Feb. 1900, col. 51 n. 4) takes the name to be 
correct Egyptian ; t =wer, ‘great.’ A 
2 The same view has been proposed also by Wi. MVG 46 ['98]- 
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of IaBes (?)=Jarmuth in OS 2661 13216? Cp BITHIAH, 
MERED, PIRAM. 
2. See RAMOTH iii. 


JAROAH (Y, §53=M)}), ‘ He enlarges’ (?); iAat 


[B], ad. [A], apoye [L]), in a genealogy of Gap 
(Gilead) (1 Ch. 534). 


JASAEL RV Jasaelus (acanAoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 930 
= Ezra 1029, SHEAL. 


JASHEN (jt''). In 2S. 2332, in the list of David’s 
thirty heroes we read (RV), ‘Eliahba the Shaalbonite, 
the sons of Jashen, Jonathan’ (agav [BA], resoa ó youre 
[L], Bacar 6 ywure [243, in Field]); in the parallel 
text (1 Ch. 11337), ‘. . . the sons of Hashem the 
Gizonite’ (inan; G^ acap 6 yww [cp G of 2S.], Gt 
apasat ò you). a (MT ya, ‘sons of’) is obviously 
wrong. It is simply dittographed from the preceding 
word (so Driver and most), or should wens be viewed 
as a corruption of a proper name (so H. P. Smith)? 
In the former case we might read, ‘ . . . Jashen (or 
Hashem) the GUNITE’ (see GUNI); in the latter ag 


would be a plausible restoration. Jonathan is generally 
taken as a separate hero, and connected with Shammah 
(v. 33) by 72 (inserted from Ch.); but, as H. P. Smith 
points out, jnm may be the corruption of a gentilic. 
Cp HASHEM. TKG 


JASHER RV Jashar, Book of (%7 99, ‘ book of 
the upright’; cp EV™-), the title of an ancient song- 
book twice quoted in the OT (Josh. 1013: @®4 om., 
BIBAION TOY eyðoyc [L], Lider Justorum [Vg.]; 
JRamhy }sS.00 [Pesh.]; sifr el-mustakim [Ar.]; 2S. 
1:18: BIiBAION Toy eyðoyc [BA], . eyOewc 
[L]; gam? ¿àm [Pesh., similarly Ar. ašīr], Vg. id.) 

In the account of the battle of Gibeon and its sequel 
there occurs a memorable passage (Josh. 1012-14) with 

a fragment of song quoted (most prob- 

1. Josh. 10. ably a E) from te Say fy 
The speaker is said to be Joshua, and by a late scribe's 
interpolation the song is invested with the character of 
a prayer. In reality, the address to the sun and moon 
(see below) is rather a command, or perhaps a spell, 
than a prayer. The writer of the song no doubt 
thought of the sun and moon as taking Joshua's side 
against his (and Yahwe’s) foes. But the interpolator 
had a good intention, and expressed the devout feeling 
of the later Jews.2 The passage containing the song 
was evidently inserted by Dj, who at the same time 
introduced the explanatory words, ‘In the day when 
. in the sight of Israel’ (v. 12), and the statement, 
‘So the sun rested . . . for Yahwè fought for Israel ' 
vu.13f.). In the circles to which D, belonged the 


primitive feeling for nature had died out.# 
In its original form, therefore, the passage ran thus :— 
‘Then spoke Joshua, 
O sun! rest over Gibeon ; 
O moon! stand still over Aijalon. 


1 See Ki. Hist.1302; We. CH 128; Sta. Gesch.150; Bu. 

BA A 7146. 

ee Judg. 520; and cp Hom. Z} 2413/, 182393 Od. 
2324177 With a touch of primitive o Be ee 
still cry in song to the sun to hasten his going down that they 
may rest. 

3 Cp this passage from Last Journals of Bishop Hannington, 
184. (88). ‘As soon as the sun showed, a fresh and powerful 
band of warriors came at once, and demanded kongo. . . . How 
often 1 looked at the sun! It stood still in the heavens, nor 
would go down. I agonised in prayer, and each time trouble 
seemed to be averted.’ 

4 This is partly admitted by Kittel (47st. 1304), who neverthe- 
less thinks that ‘the fact of a striking continuance of daylight 
remains, though we may not know the natural law through 
which it was brought about,’ and that ‘the song itself... 
proves Israel’s belief that a miracle was wrought.’ The former 
view may be defended by Hab. 811, Ecclus. 464, Jos. Ant. 
v.117, but seems hardly critical; the latter assumes (with 
Kau., but not with Di.) that ‘so the sun rested,’ etc., forms part 
of the song-fragment, which can scarcely be admitted. 
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So the sun rested, and the moon stood still, 
Until Yahwé had taken vengeance on his enemies. 
Behold it is written in the Book of Jashar.’ 
The third line, however, is probably the insertion of the early 
narrator, from whom the passage was taken by Dg, so that the 
fragment quoted from the old song in the Book of Jashar con- 
sisted of the first, second, and fourth of the above lines, and for 
‘had taken vengeance on,’ we should substitute ‘takes venge- 
ance.’ 
The second quotation is the lamentation for Saul 
and Jonathan, ascribed to David (2S. 117-27), and prob- 
2.28.1 ably early, though, it is to be feared, not 
cas" Davidic (see, however, DAVID, § 13).? 


According to a revised text, the passage runs thus :— 
‘Of David. For the sons of Jedutbun. For the Ezrahite. 
* a * * * * x 
O Saul! by thy death have I been slain; 
Alas that the heroes have fallen ! 


Report it not in Rehoboth | 

Declare it not in Haliisah ! 

Lest the daughters of the Zarephathites rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the Jerahmeelites triumph. 


Be thou parched, O Jerahmeel! descend not 
Dew or rain upon thee ! 

Become desolate, ye lofty mountains ! 

Let the bushes fade, deprived of fatness ! 


The shield of Saul has been defiled 

With the blood of those slain by the sword: 
3roken is the bow of bronze, 

Shivered is the well-sharpened sword. 


The beloved, the longed-for in life— 
In death they were (still) unparted ; 

They (who) were swifter than eagles, 
They (who) were stronger than lions. 


Women of Israel, shed tears 

For Saul... 

Who gave you linen garments, 

Who decked your raiment with gold. 


Alas that the heroes have fallen, 

And the strong ‘of heart lie stiff! 

Jonathan ! by thy death have I been slain ; 

For thee, O my brother, I am smitten to death! 


Thou wast very pleasant to me, my comrade ! 
More was thy love to me than women's love. 
Alas that the heroes have fallen, 
And the strong of heart lie stiff! 
The four-lined stanzas are well marked (as in the Book of Job). 
A third quotation is to be found in a passage ascribed 
to Solomon, and at any rate pre-exilic. The poetical 
words assigned to Solomon (1 K. 812/ 
8. 1K. 812/ immediately before a ee in ae 
prosaic style, are given in another place with some 
variations, and in fuller form by @BA" (v. 53; GA gives 
another version before v. 14), which expressly state that 
the words are written év BiBXlw (BIBAw), or eml BrBAlov 
Ths Gdhs—z.e., Wein wpa. If this title (‘ Book of Song,’ 
or of ‘Songs’) were correct, it would suggest that the 
source of the quotation was a Psalter; but the words 
are almost certainly a slip for 1g 5p (note that Pesh. 


makes a similar mistake in Josh. 10). For this fragment 
as emended, see CREATION, § 26.4 

The Book of Jashar was, so far as we know, a product 
of the post-Solomonic age (cp St. GV/ lso). It was 
a national song-book— the ‘ book of the 
righteous (or, possibly, brave) one,’—7.e., 
Israel® (as if =bg w, cp Nu. 2310). Its contents 


were partly secular (in 2S. lrg # there is a total 


4. Origin. 


1 In 2. 2 read 3769 (as suggested by Bu. ZA TW 7146; cp 


the first correction of 7. 1 in @L, which also has the simple intro- 
duction, xat elrev "Ingods. 

2 Here again the quotation is probably due to E (or Ryg), cp 
Cook, ‘ Notes on the Analysis of 2 Sam., A/SZ 16 147 [1900]. 

3 For details of the restoration see SAUL, §6; Che. Crit. Bib. 
Cp We., Dr., HPSm., Bu., and GASm. HG 4047. The title is 
of course very late ; but this does not involve the lateness of the 
poem. 


4 For text cp Klo., ad loc.; WRS, OT/C() 4347 ; We. CH) 
269; Ch. OPs. 193 212; Dr. /utr. 182: a 


5 xg (2) a shorter form for bxaw’; cp JesHuRUN. Other 
theories, for instance, that wn 78D was a law-book (Targ., 
Kim., etc.) or that ws was the name of the author, or the 
opening word Cw, ‘and... sang’), may be mentioned. 
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lack of religious feeling), partly religious (1 K. 8 
12f.); it refers, e.g., to the battle at Gibeon and 
the prowess of Saul and Jonathan, but also to the 
teniple. Indeed, we may presume that the third of the 
extant passages belonged to a hymn to Yahwe. Nor 
could we venture to say that the Book of Jashar contained 
no pre-Davidic songs. Not impossibly it was similar 
in the width of its range to the Arabian collections of 
El Isfahany or the Hamdsa. Probably the songs of 
which it was composed had short historical introductions, 
so that altogether it may have almost served as an 
lliad of the Israelites. Can we form a reasonable 
conjecture as to its other contents? Surely such a 
collection must have contained David's (?) lainent over 
Abner (2S. 3337), and among earlier passages, the Song 
of Deborah (Judg. 5), the Song of the Well (Nu. 21177, 
see BEER), and the Song of Triumph over Sihon (2d. 
vv, 27 f. : but see WARS OF THE LoRD, BOOK OF). 
One might even perhaps add the songs of the primitive 
history, such as we find in Gen. 423 f. 925 2727-29 30f. 
etc.). Franke (who ascribes the book to the time of 
Hezekiah!) includes also Ex. 151-18 and Hab.3; but 
see EXODUS ii., §6; Moses, HABAKKUK, § 8/. 

In later Christian times ‘the Book of Jashar’ is the title of a 
ritualistic treatise by Jacob b. Meir (died 1171), and of one or two 
forgeries which are only remarkable for the undeserved success 
they obtained ; for a more detailed account of them see Kitto, 


Bib, Cycl, sv. See HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 2; and 
POETICAL LITERATURE, § 2 (1.). 


So AC SS liad T RCS 2: 


JASHOBEAM (DY3%*). 1. The name, not indeed 
in itself impossible but certainly corrupt, borne by one 
of David's chief warriors in 1 Ch. 1111 (where he is 
called ‘ben Hachmoni'; see HACHMONITE) and 272/, 
(where he is styled ‘ben Zabdiel'). The former pas- 
sage occurs again with variations in 2 S. 238, where the 
name of the warrior is represented in the Hebrew text by 
the letters waays—i.e., ISBBS ; the appended letters n3 
probably represent m3, which should be connected 
with the following word pann (corrupt; RV ‘a 
Tahchemonite '). 

For the JosHEB-BASSHEBETH of RV (=AY ‘that sat in the 
seat’), derived from the pointed text, nothing can be said, 
except that it justifies the warning in RVmg. that ‘the verse is 
probably corrupt.’ 

IŠBBŠ seems to be incompletely written for ISBBST ; 
originally there may have been a mark of abbreviation 
after the š% This may be read either Jashibbosheth 
(‘ Bosheth brings back’), or, better, if the second B be 
regarded as an error, Ishbosheth (‘man of Bosheth '), 
where Bosheth (‘shame') is the well-known substitute 
for Baal. The final pn in oysy is either a corruption 
from b (which is paleeographically possible), or, as 
Marquart (Fund. 15, n. 1) supposes, an intentional 
alteration due to religions scruple (he compares cya, 
altered perhaps from yay; see JEROBOAM). See 
ISHBAAL, 2, and cp Gray, HPN 46, note r. 

@’s readings are: in 2S. 238 veBoobe [B],-dae [A], eeaBaad [L]; 
in 1 Ch. 1l 1r leveBada [B], ieroar. [n], ioßaan [A], teooeBaadr 
IL}; in 1 Ch. 27 2 roßaà [B], ioBoap [A], ieop. [L]. 

2, Another of David's warriors, a Korhite (1 Ch. 126), see 
ISHBAAL, 3, and Davin, § 11 (iii.). TR C 


JASHUB (a, ‘he returns,’ § 54; cp SHEAR- 
JASHUB; tagov8 [BAF'L]). 

1. One of the sons of Issachar (Nu. 2624 pagovB [F*]; but 
1 Ch. 71 ag Kt., cagaoup [B]),called in Gen. 46 13 (by omission 
of a letter) Jos, RV Ios (aï; tavouvd [A], -ovB [DL]); see 
Names, § 4. Gentilic Jashubites ; Nu. 26 24 Cae; tacouflee 
[BAFL)). 

2. One of the b’ne Bani in the list of those with foreign wives 
(Ezra 1, § 5 end) Ezra 10 29-(cacovd [B], asova [x])=1 Esd. 9 30 
(J asuBuS; tagouBos [BA)). 

JASHUBI-LEHEM (ond 30h), a name of anomal- 
ous formation which appears in 1 Ch.422 among the 
descendants of the Judahite SHELAII [g.v.}. 


\ Ueber Bedeutung, Inhalt, u. Alter des Sepher Hajjaschar, 
Tialle, '87. 
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Bertheau, Kautzsch (doubtfully), Kittel read enb ma jaw, 
` 


‘and they returned to Bethlehem’; but the whole passage is as 
obscure as the ‘records’ themselves are said to be ‘ancient.’ 
Provisionally we might read at the beginning of the verse 


santo? Dy WR... RID WIN (for OPM) wp. © has xa 
anéatpepev avrous [BA], xat émégrpepay éavtois Ace [L]; and 
Jerome translates ‘et qui reversi sunt in Lahem [Bethlehem],’ 


taking the words as applying to those named in the preceding 
clause. SHANG. 


JASIEL (yy), 1 Ch. 1147, RV JAASIEL. 


JASON ([e}tacwy [ANV], ¥4S0N, a name of Grecian 
origin in frequent use among the Jews, by whom it was 
regarded as equivalent to Joshua, Jeshua, Jesus; cp 
the parallel Alcimus from Eliakim, Menelaus from 
Menahem, Simon from Simeon, and see NAMES, § 86). 

1. Of Cyrene, a Hellenistic Jew, author of a history 
of the times of the Maccabees down to the victory over 
Nicanor (175-161). Our so-called second book of 
Maccabees is an êmıTrouń of this larger work, which is 
said to have consisted of five books (2 Macc. 223, cp 26). 
The writer probably lived in the second half of the second 
century B.C. See further MACCABEES, SECOND, §§ 2, 6; 
and cp HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 18. 

2. Second son of Simon Il., and brother of Onias 
III., the high priest, whose original name was, as 
Josephus (Ant. xii. 51) relates, Jesus. He represented 
the Hellenizing section, and was opposed to the 
policy of an alliance with Rome. By means of a bribe 
(helped also doubtless by the sons of Tobias) he 
managed in 175 B.C. to obtain the high-priesthood in 
place of his brother from Antiochus Epiphanes (see 
ANTIOCHUS, 2);! and proceeded to introduce various 
practices which were an ‘abomination’ to the Pharisaism 
of the time,? Another bribe procured him permission 
to set up a gymnasium and efhebeum below the 
Acropolis and hard by Mt. Zion, the consequence of 
which was the adoption of Greek games (see Discus), 
Greek caps (see CAP), etc. The priests themselves 
betook themselves eagerly to the palestra, and being 
ashamed of their Jewish singularity did all they could 
to conceal it (x Macc. 115, cp Schür. GIZ 1151, n. 24, 
and see CIRCUMCISION, § 8). At the same time, Jason 
obtained permission to register (dvaypdyat) the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem among the citizens of Antioch? 
(2 Macc. 49), and sent a contribution to Tyre on the 
occasion of the festival to HERCULES [g.v.]. This, 
however, was so repugnant to the bearers that they 
used the money for the equipment of the triremes (2 Macc. 
418-20). An obscure account of a visit of Antiochus to 
Jerusalem (74. 21 f.) is all that is told us for the next 
three years, at the expiration of which time Jason was 
suddenly supplanted in the priesthood by MENELAUS 
[g.v.] and forced to flee. Menelaus, however, failed to 
win popularity, and the appearance of certain dread 
portents4 as well as a baseless rumour of the death of 
Antiochus encouraged Jason to emerge from his asylum 
in Ammanitis (cp 426). Helped by the populace, he 
captured the city (ca. 170 B.C.). Menelaus was com- 
pelled to take refuge in the citadel. But his success was 
of short duration ; he missed his great object—the priest- 
hood—and, having alienated his supporters by his 
vindictiveness, was forced to flee before Antiochus. 
From the Ammonites, he passed to Aretas, and then to 
Egypt; finally he crossed over to the Lacedaemonians, 
relying, we are told, on the kinship between them and 
the Jews (see SPARTA). An effective rhetorical period 
(59 f.) closes his story. 


3. Son of Eleazar (cp ‘Jesus, son of Sirach Eleazar,’ Ecclus. 
5027), sent by Judas to Rome (1 Macc. 817). He is probably 


1 According telo (Ant. xii, 51) he was the natural successor, 
Onias having died, and left only an infant son. 

2 He is probably referred to in Dan. 9 26 11 22, where see 
Bevan ad De. and cp We. //G(3) 245, n. 1. 

3 Cp the similar case of Ptolemais (Akko), and see Schiir. of. 
cit. 281. Other explanations of this verse have heen offered ; 
see Bertholet, Stedduag d. Isr. u. Jud. 208. 

4 Warlike troops were seen in the sky (2 Macc. 52); cp 2 K. 
617, Jos. B/ vi. 52 and Tac, Hist. 5 13. 
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the Jason who is mentioned as the father of ANTIPATER [g.v.] 
(x Macc, 12 16 14 22). , 

4. Jason of Thessalonica, who, for his hogpiiey to Paul and 
Silas, was attacked by the Jewish mob, brought before the 
magistrates, and bound over to be loyal (Acts17 1-9). Fora 
less probable view of the object of the demand of the ‘security’ 
(Tò ixavev) see Ramsay, St. Paul the Taveller, 231. He may 
possibly be identified with the Jason of Rom. 16 21, one of Paul’s 

kinsmen ’ (ovyyevets)—i.e., a fellow-Jew ; cp ROMANS, $$ 4, 10. 
The tradition in pseudo-Dorotheus makes Jason bishop of 
Tarsus. iS. A. C. 


JASPER (iacttic, borrowed from Ass. afp, yašpá = 
DDV’ or MH). In Rev. 2111 (cp 187) the New 
Jerusalem is said to be irradiated by a luminary ‘like 
a stone most precious, as if a jasper-stone, clear as 
crystal’ (Al0w ldomeds kpuoTaAXNlfovre). 

The description is suggested by 6's rendering of Is. 54 r2 (see 
below), ‘I will make thy battlements jasper (taomy), and thy 
gates stones of crystal (Ai@ous xpuaraddov), and thy rampart 
choice stones’ (Að. éxAexrovs), where the writer of Rev. seems 
to have supposed that both the phrases ‘stones of crystal’ and 
‘choice stones’ were synonymous with and explanatory of 
‘jasper’ (see, however, Topaz). 

In Ex. 2820 3913, mow, yasphéh (=laoms) is 
apparently rendered in @ by dévvxeov (but see below) ; 
but the onyx, not being a clear stone, cannot be meant 
in Rev. 211r. Nor can our jasper be intended, as it is 
not sparkling nor translucent, but ‘an opaque, close- 
grained variety of quartz, variously tinted, but generally 
either red or brown.’ It is probable, however, that the 
jasper of the ancients included the opal, which, by its 
brilliance and play of colour, has always been one of 
the most attractive of precious stones, and in its choicest 
variety (see Plin. HN 3721 f.) deserves in the highest 
degree the description in Rev. 21 rr. 


This is the view of O, Fraas, who states that the modern 
conception of the jasper first became general in the seventeenth 
century, and that in the Nibelungenlied the jasper is represented 
as clear, and as greener than grass. 


The choice opal is said to occur frequently in ancient 
Egyptian tombs ; in particular, a splendid statuette of 
Isis, made of opal, is referred to.! This view is also 
favoured by the description of the divine king on his 
throne in Rev. 43as ‘like a jasper stone and a sardius,’ 
and by the combination of ‘jasper’ with ‘pure gold’ 
and ‘clear glass' in Rev. 2118. (With the reference to 
‘jasper’ as garnishing the foundation in v. 19, cp 
Sargon’s description [Xors. 159] of the foundation of 
his palace on gold, silver, and @5pz stones, etc.) See 
PRECIOUS STONES. 


The Heb. apy (=taems) occurs in Ex. 2820 3913, Ezek. 
2813. It is not impossible that the order of the precious stones 
in @’s text was different, and that òvúxıov was intended as the 


equivalent of bp, yahălöm, and tacmes of spy. Thus G's 
rendering will become consistent. In Is. 54 12 B's taome 


(Symm. xapynSévov) seems to be a version of 1313, kadhkodh, 


(so Aq., Ezek. 27 16),2 but it may be merely a guess, for elsewhere 
(Ezek. 27 16) 5 does not recognise this word (see CHALCEDONY, 
1, end). TR Cy 


JASUBUS (iacoyBoc [BA]), 1 Esd.930=Ezral0 
29, JASHUB, 2. 


JATAL (arap [A]) 1 Esd. 528 AV = Ezra 2 42, 
ATER, 2. 


JATHAN (i1a6an[BA]) Tob. 513RV. SeeJONATHAS. 


JATHNIEL (ÞN')N}; cp NATHANAEL; |€NOYHÀ 
[BA], NaðananA [L]), a Korahite doorkeeper (1 Ch. 
262Ħ). 

JATTIR (JM; [ehie@ep [BAL]), a town in the hill- 
country of Judah, assigned in P and Ch. to the Levites 
(Josh. 1548 «ep [L], 2114 awu [B], 1 Ch. 642 
[s7 in © v. 58] ceOap [B], cePep [A], om. L?}, and 
historically connected in 18.3027 with the period of 
David's outlawry (ye@@op* [B]); cp IRA, 3; ITHRITES, 
JABEZ. 


1 See Riehm, WIVB() 335%; Calwer Bib.-lex. 158 a. 

2 But see Field, ad loc. 

3 The yeô in 1S. 3029 [B] appears to be a duplicate of this 
corruption (cp HumTan, SIPHMOTH). 
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It is plain that Jattir must be the modern '4zżīr (Rob. 
BR 21094), which is situated on two knolls ‘in an 
amphitheatre of brown rocky hills, studded with 
natural caves’ (Tristram, Land of Israel, 388), and is 
13m. S. by W. from Hebron. ‘The change of » into y 
in the name is not incapable of explanation ; » may first 
have passed into x, and then x into y (Kampffmeyer, 
ZDPV 1645). No doubt this is the place intended 
(OS 11927 183 3 184 24 25578 26642 268 87) by the 
‘very large village Jethira, 20 R. m. SE. of Eleuthero- 
polis, in the interior of the Daroma hard by Malatha ' 
(see MOLADAH). In two passages (OS 119 27 25578) 
it is assigned to Simeon, perhaps by a confusion with 
ETHER (g.v.). 


JAVAN (}}')—z.e., the Ionians, or the Greeks. 


(a) In the Table of Peoples Javan appears as one of the sons 
of Japheth, and father of Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim or Rodanim, Gen. 10 2=r Ch.157 (twvav [BADE], 
wuvayv Gen., wavay Ch. [L). This statement comes from P ; 
it is therefore not pre-exilic. There isin fact no pre-exilic refer- 
ence to the Greeks, though see on the other side M ‘Curdy (Mist. 
Proph, Mon. 1416), who refers to Zech.913, Joel 3[4] 4-6, and 
even, for a ‘not obscure allusion,’ to Hos.1l10, The text of 
Hos. /.c., however, is not quite in order; instead of the obscure 
D'Y, ‘from the sea,’ we should probably read DIND, ‘from 
Aram’ (cp e). : 

(6) In Joel3[4]6 ‘the sons of the Javanites’ (EV Grecians, 
tois viots tay ‘EAAyvwyv [BNAQ]) are spoken of as purchasing 
Jewish captives from the Phoenicians and Philistines, but the 
Persian date of JoEt [g.v.] is not often disputed. 


(c) In Zech.913 Judah and Ephraim are represented as the 
instrument of Yahwé’s vengeance against the ‘sons of Javan’ 


(rà rékva trav ‘EAAjvwv [BRAQT]), who are contrasted with ‘ thy 
sons, O Zion.’ 


It is hard, however, to believe that the author of 
the prophetic composition to which Zech. 913 belongs 
(which, apart from its references to Hadrach, Hamath, 
etc., would at once appear to be post-exilic) would have 
mentioned the Greeks; this view seems hardly con- 
sistent with the archaising references. Clearly the 
writer wishes to produce the illusion of antiquity, and 
the name ‘Javan' would at any rate not be conducive 
to this. The textual phenomena suggest that jy is either 
a corrupt or a mutilated name, or both ; the author can 
scarcely have written j1's 3722 and then, just after, py 7722. 
The scribe who wrote the latter group of letters must 
have made a slip of the pen, and the true reading 
probably is DIN D ‘the sons of Aram’ (cp v. r, and 
see HADRACH). 

(d) In Ezek. 2713 (EAAds [BAQ]; Symm. "Iwvla) 
Javan is described (as in Joel) as engaged in slave-traffic 
in the market of Tyre; the name stands between 
Tarshish and Tubal, the latter in Gen. 102 Javan’s next 
brother, the former in Gen. 10 4 his second son. 

(e) In Is. 6619 ‘Javan’ (‘EAAds [BNAQ]) occurs in a 
gloss enumerating the ‘far-off countries’ which will 
hear of Yahwe’s future glorious manifestation. 

(f) In Dan. 821 1020 1l2 we hear of the ‘king,’ 
the ‘ prince,’ and the ‘kingdom’ of Javan ("EAAnves 
[Theod. 87]); the reference is to the Graeco-Macedonian 
empire—an expansion of the original conception, which 
identified Javan with the important Ionian colonies in 
Asia Minor. 

(g) The only remaining reference (not counting the 
imaginary one in Ps. 1234) is in Ezek. 2718 (xal olvoy 
[BAQ; Q also has cauyd, whilst Aq. has cevay]), where 
Javan, with Dan [AV] or Vedan [RV], appears a second 
time among Tyre’s traffickers. ‘Dan’ and ‘Javan,’ 
however, are both corrupt. For jm m Cornill 
ingeniously reads jay, and the passage becomes, 
‘wine of HELBON [g.v. ], and Simin, and Arnaban they 
furnished for thy traffic.’ But more probably we should 
read, not ‘and Simin and Arnaban,' but ‘and wool of 
Hauran’ (see WooL). 

The scantiness of the extant pre-exilic literature does 
not permit us to deny that the Israelites may have 
heard of the Ionians from the Phcenicians or the 
Syrians in pre-exilic times. We may even admit this 
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to be probable. ‘The fact, however—if it is a fact— 
possesses very little significance, unless indeed M‘Curdy’s 
statement (//ist. Proph. Mon. 2418) can be proved, that 
‘Grecian immigrants had settled in Philistia’ in the 
time of Sargon,’ and ‘formed an influential class in 
Ashdod.’ All, however, that can safely be said is, that 
the adventurer called Yamani or Yatni, who displaced the 
king of Ashdod appointed by Sargon, came from Cyprus 
(see ASHDOD). The real origin of the Assyrian name for 
Cyprus is obscure; it seems to have been popularly 
explained as ‘the Ionian island.’ Whether the upstart 
who provoked Sargon’s wrath was an Ionian or a 
Phoenician by race, we cannot tell. Still less can we 
assert that immigrants of the same race as Yamani had 
settled in Philistia. An original and ingenious view of 
Flinders Petrie? also deserves mention. This explorer 
is of opinion that between 607 and 587 B.C. there was 
a constant intercourse between the men of Judah and 
the Greek frontier garrison at Tahpanhes (Daphnae). 
They would thus obtain a far more vivid conception of 
Tonians than had formerly been possible. The view 
is not unplausible, even if we cannot admit that it 
justifies an early date for Dan. 3. 

The Ionians are only once expressly referred to in the 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions : Sargon calls them ‘the 
Javanites who are in the middle of the sea’ (ep 
on =x), and says that he ‘drew them out like fishes ' 


(COF 163; XB 243; Del. Par. 248). It is in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Darius that we find the next 
mention of Javan ; Darius certainly means by this, not 
Greece proper, but the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor. 
The contact of Egypt with the Ionians (Yevan, Yevanu, 
etc.) began much earlier. The Ionians are referred to 
by name in the epic of Rameses II. among the allies 
of the Héta. 

See WMM As. u. Eur. 369 f., and, on the biblical passages, 
Stade, Das Volk Javan (80), reprinted in Akad. Reden u. 
Abhandl., 99, pp. 123-142. Tig ber Cs 

JAVELIN. 1. RV has improved several interesting 
passages by substituting ‘javelin’ for AV’s ‘spear’ (e.g., 
Josh. 81826 Job 41 29 [21]. The jw, kidon, was 
shorter than the mun, 4duith. In Ecelus. 462 RV 


keeps ‘sword’ (foudaia); but a version based where 
possible on the Hebrew text would give ‘javelin’ (173). 
We now know that Ben Sira quotes accurately from 
Josh. 818. Inconsistently RV gives ‘spear ' in Jer. 5042; 
see Jer. 623 (and cp DAGGER, 2). Most lexicographers 
would support RV's statement that Goliath had ‘a 
javelin of brass between his shoulders’ (1 S. 176; AV 
‘shield’). This is really very doubtful (see 5). In Job 
3923, however, ‘javelin’ rightly takes the place of 
‘shield’ (it is coupled with ‘ spear’). 

2. AV also renders myn, Adwith (1S. 1810 f. 2033), 


and nah, rõmah (Nu. 257), ‘javelin’; but RV rightly 


prefers ‘spear.’ In Ezek. 399 AV™S- ‘javelins’ for 
ban, makkeél, ‘staff,’ or rather ‘stick’ (see STAFF). 

3. In Job 41 21 [29] AV’s ‘darts’ (nmn) is better than RV’s 
‘clubs’ (aġvpá). Read NAIA (tartah), ‘javelin’=Ass. tertaku, 
‘leichter Wurfspeer’ (Del. Ass. HIVB 6306), DONDA, tartahim, 
should also be read in Ps. 5522 [21] and Mic. 55 [6], for ninng, 
TPI, and NNN for MTY, as the name of a star (Antares?) in 
Job 38 36. 

4. In Ps, 353, 303 (aségd7), ‘and stop the way’ (EV) 
should most probably be 354) (asckod), ‘and javelin’ (cp 
RVmg. ‘battle-axe’). Before giving up a passage like this as 
hopeless, or venturing on a mere makeshift, it is a duty to refer 
to the Assyrian vocabulary. Here we find suéudu, a synonym 
of tartéfhu (Del. of. cit. 630 4, 6562). For a less plausible view 


see Hal. Rev. Sém. 3 47. 
5- In 18.176 Klostermann deserves credit for showing that 


the brazen piece of armour (MT, ]113, © dons) between 


1 It is interesting in this connection to note that © substitutes 
*EAAnvas for ‘ Philistines’ in Is. 912 [11]. 

2 Nebesheh and Defenneh (Eg. Expl. Fund), 49/7 

3 Aquila renders ee agris in Job 41 29 [21] Jer. 623; Sym- 
machus in Josh. 818 Jer. 6 23. 
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Goliath’s shoulders, which AV renders ‘target’ and RV 
z aia : 
javelin,’ must have been for defence, not for attack. Exegeti- 
cal fairness requires us either to endeavour to emend 9), or at 
least to recognise the corruption of the text by putting asterisks 


instead of a rendering. But 13 (Klo.) can hardly mean an 
oval, concave, metal plate. Possibly (take should be jT2, 


and rendered ‘protection’ (Ass. &£¢danu, ‘protection’; see Del. 
Ass. HWB 318a; Muss-Arnolt, Ass. Dict. 373 a).1 


T.K. C. 


JAWBONE, ASS’S. One of the exploits of Samson 
is connected in legend with an ass’s jawbone, an ex- 
temporised weapon. Judg. 1515 is rendered thusin RV: 

And he found a new jawbone of an ass, and put forth bis hand, 
and took it, and smote a thousand men therewith. 

An old jawbone would have been too light and brittle 
for the purpose. Of the punning poetical speech which 
is attached, the following is a plausible rendering : 

wiih eRe jawbone of the red one (z.¢., an ass) I have reddened 

them ; 

With the jawbone of the red one I have smitten a thousand men. 
Hence the legend explained the origin of the name Lehi. 
Criticism, however, has to go behind the legend and 
investigate its origin. Both LEHI (g.v. ) and Onugnathus 
seem to presuppose a myth which was common to 
the Danites and the Phoenicians. This myth was prob- 
ably derived from Babylonia. The mythic weapon 
of Marduk (a kind of spear or javelin—z.e., lightning) 
is described in Creation Tablet, 430 (Jensen, Aosmod. 
280 f.) as kakku td mahra, ‘peerless weapon,’ The 
myth containing this phrase was probably preserved at 
the sanctuary of SamaSan (Beth-shemesh) ; the popular 
speech would easily convert it into 427 Admér. Steinthal 
has already noted the stress laid on ¢hrowing the jaw- 
bone (cp Ps. 1814 [15]) in Judg. 1517. 

In v.16 read D'AMAN on (so Moore; cp ©). Doorninck 
and Budde connect the verb son with Ar. kamara, in the sense 
of ‘shave, flay.’ But kamara also means ‘to be red,’ and this 
sense is supported by spn 1I. (Job 1616). So Zenner, 74. f- 


kath. Theol., ’88, p. 257, comparing Arabic poetical passages in 
We. Skizzen, 1445 and 18813 (84). Moore, however, comparing 


19h, ‘heap,’ renders ‘I have piled them in heaps,’ or (SBO7) 


‘I assailed my assailants.’ T: RC. 


JAZER (IP, ry! [z Ch. ], IAZHP), or Jaazer (Nu. 
2132 3235 AV; in 1 Macc. 58 jazHn [A] Jazar), a 
place E. of the Jordan, occupied by the Gadites (Nu. 
3235 Josh. 1825 1 Ch. 68: [66], razep [B]. razHp 
[A], tazeip [L]), but previously by the Amorites (Nu. 
2132). It lay on the border towards the land of the 
Ammonites in a fertile region of pastures and vineyards 
called ‘the land of Jazer,' and had dependent villages 
(Nu. 2124? [G]32 321 Is. 168 Jer. 48325), which, like 
itself, were taken by Judas the Maccabee (1 Macc. 57 f., 
cp Jos. Ant. xii. 81). P idealistically reckons it among 
the Levitical cities (Josh. 2139 [37]), and the Chronicler 
tells of Levites at Jazer in the fortieth year of the reign 
of David (1 Ch. 263: piatyp [B]; cp 28. 245 edcetep 
[B], edcagnp [A], cevep [L]). 

Eusebius and Jerome (OS()) describe it as 10 R. m. 
W. from Philadelphia, 15 from Heshbon, and as situated 
at the source of a large stream (péytoros morapós) which 
falls into the Jordan. Elsewhere (OS®) 21227) Eusebius 
calls the city Azer, and makes it 8 R. m. W. from 
Philadelphia. A place with ruins bearing the name of 
Sar or Sar, which Seetzen discovered in 1808,* is now 
usually connected with Jazer (so, e.g., Baed.@) 173; 
Ges. Lex.(3), sv. siyy; Merrill, in Hastings’ DP 
25536; cp Porter, in Kitto’s Bid. Cycl). It is on the 
S. of the Wady Sir, on the road leading westward 


1 On the subject of 3-5 see Che. JQR 105807; Exp., Aug. 
"98, p. 83 7. ; Exp. T10 522 (Aug. '99). 
2 Reading ty’, ‘ Jazer, for 1 (which does not mean ‘forti- 
fied’), with ©. 
3 p, ‘sea,’ has intruded into MT before me ‘ Jazer,” from the 
preceding clause. Seetzen need not have looked about for a 
sea of Jazer.’ 
4 See references in Ritter, Erdkundel?), 15 1047. 
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from‘Amman. In spite of Merrill's enthusiastic descrip- 
tion, however, the identification is to be rejected, (1) 
because the sibilants of Sar and Jazer do not correspond, 
and above all, (2) because there is no large stream, such 
as the statement of Eusebius requires. Hence we are 
led to suppose that Eusebius has confounded the Jordan 
with the Jabbok. Oliphant (Zand of Gilead, 235 Ø) 
points out the ruins of a populous Roman city (which no 
doubt succeeded earlier cities) in the Wady Zorbi, which 
falls into the Wady Zerka (Jabbok). The place would 
be 8-10 R. m. N. of Philadelphia. It is called Yajiiz, and 
is a little to the W. of el-Jubeihat, the ancient JOGBEHAH 
[g.v.]. That these two places were near together is 
evident from Nu. 8235. In the centre of the Wady 
Zorbi is a copious fountain (the ‘Ain el-Ghazal), soon 
after passing which the stream becomes large enough 
for irrigation, and so compares very favourably with the 
Wady Sir. Indeed, between this point and the Zerka 
the country in spring is ‘an expanse of waving crops,’ 
and the wady is well adapted for vine culture (Oliphant, 
233 236). The rival combination (Æ. Pal. Survey, 119) 
with Beit Zera’, not far to the NE. of Heshbon anda 
little beyond el--Al (ELEALEH), is opposed not only to 
the statement of Eusebius, but also to Nu. 3235; nor is 
it really favoured by Is. 168, for wy’ sy, ‘as far as Jazer,’ 
implies that Heshbon and Jazer are rather far apart.? 
Against Oliphant’s alternative theory—that Yājūz may 
be Jahaz—see JAHAZ. TIETE: 


JAZIZ (P1), a ' Hagrite,’ David's chief flock-master 
(1 Ch. 27 31: cagerg ó yaperms [B], wwagig 6 ayaperms [A], twag ó 
yaðapı [L]). See HAGAR, § 2. 

JEALOUSY, ORDEAL OF. In cases of suspected 
guilt which were involved in uncertainty or were of ex- 
treme gravity, means were very generally 
taken in antiquity to obtain a direct 
decision of the deity. In Europe, down to beyond the 
limits of the Middle Ages the custom is found to have 
prevailed, and even at the present day the same thing 
is seen in the less civilized parts of the world. In the 
OT we have frequent references to one means which the 
Hebrews adopted for this purpose, viz., the sacred lot 
(see URIM AND THUMMIM) ; but we have only one clear 
record that they also adopted another widely-spread 
custom—the ordeal. The common element in all 
ordeals is one of risk—e.g., of being burnt by walking 
over hot stones or ploughshares, or by thrusting the 
arms into molten lead or of receiving injury from noxious 
potions—and the common belief that underlies them is 
that the deity will preserve the innocent from the in- 
jurious effects which will befall the guilty. 

The one case in which extant Hebrew law provides 
for a resort to the ordeal is that of a woman suspected 
of unfaithfulness to her husband. This procedure is 
described in Nu. 511-31 [P]. In spite of the uniqueness 
of the law and of the fact that the Hebrew narratives 
record no instance of its adoption, there are indications 
that (at least) in earlier times, ordeals were more frequent 
among the Hebrews. Robertson Smith (Rel. Sem.) 
181) accounts for the origin of the names ‘En-Mishpat = 
‘well of judgment,’ and Mē Méribah = ‘ waters of contro- 
versy,’ by the supposition that the well at Kadesh was 
regularly used for purposes of the ordeal; Stade (ZA TIV 
15178 [95]) adduces reasons for concluding that the 
case of suspected marital infidelity was not the only one 
in which ‘the memorial meal offering bringing guilt to 
remembrance’ (Nu. 515) was offered. It has been 
supposed that Ps. 109184 contains a reference to the 
water of ordeal; possibly also Prov. 627-29 refers to 
other forms of ordeal (note apy in v. 29 and cp Nu. 519). 
Cp also Nu. 1616 Æ a 

The points to be considered are (1) the conditions 
of the ordeal, (2) the accompanying offering, (3) the 
character of the ordeal itself. 


1. Prevalence. 


1 The distance between Yajiiz and Elealeh is about 15 m. 
(Oliphant). 
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1. The ordeal is to be resorted to when a man is 
jealous of his wife, but is unable to produce either the 
witnesses required for an ordinary process at law (Dt. 
1915 Nu. 3530) or other evidence of her guilt (cp Ex. 
2213 [12] Dt. 2215)—wv. 12-14. 

2. When the man brings his wife to the priest (v. 15) 
or before Yahwé (v. 30)—z.e., to the door of the taber- 
nacle (in the case of Herod’s temple, 
according to Sd¢d 15, to the Nikanor 
door)—he has to bring with him an 
offering which is described as ‘her offering for her’ 
(aby map), v.15. This has been understood to mean 


that the woman makes an offering (of the nature of a 
trespass-offering) of material provided by her husband. 
This, however, is unlikely, for the offering is made 
before the question of the woman’s guilt or innocence is 
decided. More probably it is the man who offers (in 
accordance with the general law that no one must seek 
Yahwe'’s face ‘empty ’—fi.e., without an offering), and 
the above phrase means ‘the offering which concerns 
her, is on her account.’ To symbolise, however, the 
connection of the offering with the woman, it is placed 
in her hands—v. 18 (cp Lev. 827). The material of the 
offering is noticeable: it consists of one-tenth ephah of 
barley meal—the commoner and cheaper flour (2 K. 71 
Rev. 66)—and is not to be mingled with either oil or 
frankincense (v. x5). The latter provision applies like- 
wise to the poor man’s sin-offering which also consists 
of the same small quantity (Lev. 511), but even in that 
case, as in the case of every other offering in P, barley 
meal is expressly excluded by the insistence on the more 
expensive ‘fine meal.’ Probably this is merely an 
isolated survival (which is capable of obvious explana- 
tion) in the late law-books of an earlier freedom (cp 
Judg. 619 1 S. 1 24) to use in all cases any kind of meal. 

At any rate we must discard the explanation, practically 
endorsed by many moderns (¢.g., Bahr, Keil, Winer), attributed 


in the Mishna to R. Gamaliel—‘as her acts had been bestial, so 
her offering consisted of the food of beasts’ (Sd/d, 2 1). 


2. Accompany- 
ing offering. 


One other element in the ritual has been taken, and 
with more reason, to symbolise the woman’s shame— 
viz., the loosing of the hair (v. 18). We 
eens may then compare the case cited by 
* Robertson Smith (AS?) 181) from the 
Kitdb al-' Agant, i. 15637, where a suspected wife is 
carried to Mecca, to take oaths of purgation, seated on 
a camel between two bags of dung. According to S/a 15 
the upper part of the woman’s body was also stripped—a 
proceeding which could have had only one significance. 
On the other hand, the mere loosing of the hair (together 
with the wearing of black garments) was, at least some- 
what later, customary on the part of persons accused 
before the Sanhedrin of any crime (Jos. Azé. xiv. 49; 
cp Zech. 33). 
3. The actual ordeal consisted of drinking a specially 
prepared potion (vv. 17 24) ; if the woman be innocent, 
the potion is harmless, and thus proves 
2 The oe her ; if she be guilty, the poti 
deal itself, PET innocence; if she be gui ty, the potion 
or * causes injury to her thigh and belly—the 
members instrumental to her act of sin (27 f.). This 
potion consists of ‘holy water'—z.e., water hallowed 
from having been standing in the sacred laver (Mishna, 
Targ.), rather than ‘ running water ’ (@) from the temple 
spring—with which is mingled dust from the floor of 
the tabernacle, and into which are washed the written 
words of the curse. For the risk of coming into contact 
with ‘holy water’ or receiving it into one’s system, we 
have many parallels in the Semitic domain as well as 
elsewhere (WRS J/oc. ci¢.); for the use of the dust, fewer ; 
but this also being taken from the sanctuary must be 
regarded as holy, and the fusion of it with the water as 
a means of increasing the holiness and, consequently, 
the efficacy of the potion. Reference is often made in 
this connection to Gen. 314 Is. 4923 Mic. 717 Ps. 729: 
but the parallels are not obviously to the point. Prob- 
ably the combined use of water and dust has arisen from 
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the fusion of two originally distinct rites; and possibly 
the use of the dust originated in necromantic customs. 
The explanation of the washing of the curse into the 
water must be sought in the belief in the efficacy of the 
oath and the independent existence of the words of it 
(cp OATH, and Goldziher, 432. sur Arab. Phil. 26- 
41); the connection with oaths of purgation (Ex. 22 ro 
{9]/) is also close. The potion has to be mixed in an 
earthenware vessel (v.17), which probably had to be 
destroyed immediately after use (cp Lev. 628 [21] tas 
1512); cp CLEAN, § 2. 

One point that is not clearly stated in the OT narrative 
is the time within which the potion takes effect; prob- 
ably the effect was expected to be immediate—in any 
case, within a much shorter time than the two or even 
three years which the Mishna allows (Séfd, 34). 

The text of the section (Nu. 511-31) presents diffi- 
culties which Stade (Z4T W 15 166-178 ['95]) has attri- 

buted to literary fusion of distinct rituals ; 
E Textor but his analysis is unconvincing. The only 
u. 511-31. . $ : ; 
question of serious importance here is the 
relation of v, 24 to vv. 26b 27. 


v. 24 f. is that the woman drinks Jefore the offering is 
made (v. 26); but 264 distinctly states that she drinks 
afterwards. Since the assumption that she drinks twice 
is unnatural, our only alternatives are to follow Stade 
or to regard v. 24 as textually intrusive. 

In their note on Nu. 511-31 seen since the foregoing was 
written, Carpenter and Harford- Battersby (//ex.2191 A£) 
adopt Stade’s analysis with some modifications. According 
to them the section, in which ‘it will be seen by the fre- 
quency of the harmonist’s phrases that the fusion has been 
fairly complete,’ results from the fusion of (a) a condemnation 
(VU. 11 12 134 13C 15 18 21 23 24 276 256 26 31) and (4) an ordeal 


(VU. 29 130 30a 146 306 16 f. 19 22 25 266 27 28). In the case of 


the condemnation, the woman’s ‘ guilt needs no demonstration, 
but only draws down on her the priestly doom.’ But (1) ac- 
cording to the analysis æ (see 12 13a c) as well as 4 presupposes 
an offence unprovable by ordinary process of law, that is 
to say, presupposes circumstances such as those under which 
ordeals are generally resorted to; the crime is one which has 
been committed without the knowledge of the husband or any 
other witness. (2) The proceedings with the waters of bitterness 
correspond to proceedings in the case of ordeal, but have no 
analogy in the Hebrew law with regard to clearly proved cases 
of adultery, for which an entirely different punishment was pro- 
vided (MARRIAGE, § 4). Into the linguistic distinctions, admir- 
ably presented by Carpenter and Harford-Battersby in_ their 
note, it is E iE to enter here; but literary analysis in the 
present instance, even if justifiable, appears too uncertain to be 
of material importance for the subject of this article. 

Of the OT archæologies see especially Nowack, 2 249- 2533 of 
the Commentaries (on Nu. 511_%), Dillmann and Internat, Crit. 
Com. On the text, etc., see Stade’s article cited above. For 
ethnic parallels cp Tylor's article ‘Ordeal’ in EB); Burckh. 
Bedouins and Weide is, liar f G EG. 


JEARIM, MOUNT (DW ; Josh. 1510: troAic 


1apein [B]; mr. taplelim [AL]), a ridge on the N. 
border of Judah, identified elsewhere (CHESALON). 


The name, however plausible, is scarcely correct. 
Either Jearim has grown out of D» Jarib (see KIRJATH- 


JEARIM), or it is a corruption of 9y, ErnroN [g.v.], ‘Mount 


Ephron’ being prohably not a mere mountain, but a long ridge. 
Cp PIRATHON. 


JEATERAI, RV Jeatherai (“INN*), 1 Ch. 621 [6] 
=1 Ch. 64x [26], ETHNI. 


JEBERECHIAH (37'D73', § 28), the father of 
ZECHARIAH [i., 27] (Is. 82, Bapayioy [BNAQT']). The 
name is usually abbreviated to BERECHIAH [g.v. ]. 


JEBUS (Di3*; 1eBoyc), Judg. 1910/,; Jebusite 
CDI; 1eBoyc, -cailoc], cei[n]). Gen. 1016, etc., but 
once Jebusi, Josh. 18:16 AV. See JERUSALEM, § 13. 

JECAMIAH (i1%9)), 1 Ch. 318, RV JEKAMIAII 


JECHILIAH (M3), § 35), 2Ch. 263+ Kt. RV, 
AV JECOLIAH. 


JECHOLIAH (bP, § 35), 2K.152 AV, RV 
JECOLIAH. 
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JECHONIAH (icyoniac [Ti. WH]), Mt. lis fi RV, 
AV JECHONIAS, See JEHOIACHIN, 


JECOLIAH aims», § 35; pointing doubtful; 
1exeAid [AL]), queen mother of Azariah, king of Judah 
(2 K. 152, AV JECHOLIAH ; yadera [B], 1eyema [A]. 
2 Ch. 263; WD" [Rr]. MOD [Kt], RVJECHILIAN, 
yaata [B, ig. yadata=i"23)). 

JECONIAH (11393'), 1 Ch. 316 7 See JEHOIACHIN. 


JECONIAS (1eyoniac [BA]), 1 Esd. 1g=2 Ch. 359. 
CONANIAH, 2. 


JEDAI (K 
Ippo (iii. 1). 

JEDAIAH (MYT, Yéda'yah, ‘ Yahwe knows,’ § 32). 
1. A priestly family in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA 
ii., § 9). Mention is made of the ‘ B’ne Jedaiah of the 
house of JEsHUA’ [g.v., ii., 6], Ezra 236 (ceovda [B], 
teddova [AL])= Neh. 739 (twae [BNA], eddova [L])= 
1 Esd. 524, Jeddu (ceddou [B], eddov [A*], ceddoux [L]). 

There would seem to have been two families of the name of 
Jedaiah, for two men bear this name, Neh. 126 (om. BX*A, 
weras [N03 Mg. sup. L), 76. 7 (om. BN*A, teras [N03 ME. SUP.], 
wéouras [L]; and two ‘ father’s houses’ are referred to in Neh. 
1219 21 (om. BX*A, ita, v. 19 ; tÔerov, V. 21 jase va mg. inf.]; eederq, 
v. 19; wdouig, V. 21 ILD. l In Neh, 11 10, ‘Jedaiah, son of Joi- 
arih’ , Basera [B], ĉaàcia [x], tata [A], -s [L], one should 
omit ‘son of’; cp 1Ch. 910 (trwôae [BA], ewrade [L]). Jedaiah 
was the head of the second course, 1 Ch. 24 7 (avacdera [B], edeca 
[A L)). 

2. One of the Babylonian Jewish delegates, temp. ZERUB- 
BABEL, Zech, 6 10 14 (GPRATOQ do not recognise a proper 
name : oi émeyvwxdres aŭùTýv [abtwy A in v. 10], Aq. Sea), 

JEDAIAH (i"'), Yédayah, § 32. 1. Ancestor of 
Ziza, a Simeonite, 1 Ch. 437 (dca [B], edca [A], ced8aa [L]). 

2. b. HARUMAPH (g.v.), Neh. 3 10 (cedata [BA], cedSera [NL]). 


JEDEUS (ieAatoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 930 = Ezra 1029, 
ADAIAH, §. 


JEDIAEL Osu, i.e., ‘known of God,’ cp ELIADA 
and Palm. 239"1)= 1eAerBHAoc  1aktHA [AL]. 


1. A chief division of BENJAMIN according to the list in r Ch. 
76 /7., but not mentioned in the other lists (cp JEHIEL, brgy pi 
the Gibeonite (x Ch. 76, aðeimà [B], v. 10, apend [B], aômà, 
adinp [A p sup. ras Ab); reðÀ [L thrice). See JEIEL, 2. 

2. b. Shimri, one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch. 1145 (eA@eenA nisi 


eAcetnd vid. Swete [BN], vedimnA [AL]. See Davin, § rra [ii.]. 
3. A Manassite, one of David’s warriors, 1 Ch. 1220 (pwéund 


[BN], cedeqA [A]) See Davin, § rra [lii.). 
4. A Korahite door-keeper, 1 Ch, 262 (eSepyA [B]). 
JEDIDAH (NT'T', * beloved,’ cp JEDIDIAH), queen- 
mother of Josiah, king of Israel (2 K.221; teXera [B]. 
edida [A], ieia [L]). See ADAIAH, 1. 


JEDIDIAH (MT, ‘ beloved of Yahwé,’ §§ 19, 27, 
so amabilis Domino [Vg.], ayarnrdv xuplov [Sym.], 
cp Ippo; déedec [B], ceddcdca [L], [e]cededea [A Aq. 
Theod.]), as the text stands, is the name given by 
David to Solomon after a visit of the prophet Nathan 
(25.1225). It has been remarked elsewhere, however 
(see BATHSHEBA, col. 503, top; DAVID, col. 1032, 
foot), that the narrative in 25.1]1-1225 has passed 
through an amplifying process in the interests of edifica- 
tion; originally Solomon was not represented as the 
son of a penitent reconciled by Nathan's instrumentality 
to his offended God. 


In the earlier form of the story 2S. 12154 must have followed 
11 27 (so Schwally). The original form of v.24, however, is 
still undetermined (see We., Dr., Klo., Ki., Bu., Löhr, H. P. 
Smith) Wellhausen (cp Löhr and Bu.) thinks it enough to 
read bem? or ww, ‘and he entrusted him to the care of 
the prophet Nathan, aad he (David) called him Jedidiah’; 
while Gratz and H. P. Smith prefer to connect the last two 
words of v.24 with v. 25—'‘ And Yahwé loved him, and sent 
by the hand of the prophet Nathan,’ etc. These expedients, 


1 Possibly, however, Adaiah (cp Neh. 11 12) should be read for 
one of these. See ADAIAH, 4. 
2 So first Thenius; cp Vg., misitque ex in manu. 
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however, are but palliations of the evil, which needs a 
more radical cure. The truth seems to be that 1127æ was 
originally followed by the naming of the son born to Bath- 
sheba after Uriah's death. We may suppose with S. A. Cook, 
that 12246 (‘and he called [ynpy Kt; but xapm Kr.) his 
name Solomon’) once followed immediately upon 1127a,! and 
that Jedidiah, the name given by Nathan (?) to the child 
Salomon, was the symbolical expression of the reconciliation 
between David and his God. It is equally possible, however, 
that the words relative to the naming of the child spoken of, 
which originally stood in 1127, were, ‘and he called his name 
Jedidiah.’ The words jaa m1, which have puzzled critics 
not a little, seem to be a first miswritten and then manipulated 
form of the words may jaya (again miswritten at the end of 
v.25, as my Naya). When the words, ‘And he called his 
name Jedidiah,’ were transposed to v.25, they received the 
awkward but necessary prefix, ‘And he sent by Nathan the 
prophet,’2 the corrupt words at the end of v. 24 having 
already been converted into ‘and Yahwé loved him.’ The 


editor seems to suppose a second and more pleasing visit of 
Nathan. 


If the last of the theories mentioned above be accepted, 


the narrative originally ran thus :— 

‘And when the mourning was past, David sent and fetched 
her to his house, and she hecame his wife, and bare him a son, 
and he called his name Jedidiah. But the thing that David had 
done displeased Yahwé, and Yahwè struck the child that 
Uriah’s wife had borne to David, and it was very sick. . . . And 
David comforted his wife Bathsheba, . . . and she bore a son, 


and he called his name Shillumo3 Gabe, i.e., his compensa- 
tion), because of Jedidiah.’ ` 

Now all becomes clear ; the corruptions of the text 
are healed and accounted for, aud an intelligible 
narrative is produced. Solomon remains Bathsheba's 
second son. He lacks the religious interest attaching 
to the son of a penitent saint, but he gains the human 
interest attaching to the, child of a deeply afflicted 
father. ‘He called his name '' his compensation,” with 
reference to the lost Jedidiah.’ See SOLOMON, 

In 28.12 255 GL and Theod. read MT 7273 instead of 
mm maya which Klo., and HPSm., following Cappel (Crit 


Sac. 265), adopt. The harder reading, however, should be the 
nearer to the original. TR È 


JEDO (19° Kr.), 2 Ch. 929 RV™, EV Ippo (iii. 1), 


JEDUTHUN (ANAT, pny MoT, Kt., Ps. 391 
(title) 77x (title), Neh. 1117 1 Ch. 1638], iALe]\Oo0yNn- 
-Goym [BNART], G" generally :At@oym; I Ch. 9 16 
1wWOwN [B] In z Esd. lis (=2 Ch. 3515) RV 
Eppinus, eAAfe]itNoyc [BA]). 

The Vss. as a general rule support the form fin"). They 
offer as the vowel of the second syllable e: [B] or « [AL], but cp 


tôtbwu (2 Ch. 3515 GB), Sebwv (1 Ch. 1638 GN). ov occurs only 
in edovOwv [A], Sovovy [L] (1 Ch.916). The renderings for the 
last syllable vary between -wy, -ovy, and -ovp, rarely -wp. 
Possibly jn should be restored for the surprising pya in the 


heading of Ps.45. That the heading also refers the psalm to 
the Korahites is no objection (see Psaums). 


The father of Obed-edom (x Ch.1638), and the 
founder of a company of door-keepers (1 Ch. 16 42; 
other sons are mentioned in Neh. 


1. References. 

ll:7 om. B8*A =1 Ch. 916), 2 Ch. 
2914 1 Ch. 253; and the phrase ‘the sons of Jeduthun’ 
should possibly take the place of the odd reference to the 
‘sons of Judah’ in 2S. 118 (see JASHER, BOOK OF, § 2). 
Jeduthun is no doubt the favourite form of MT, but 
the versions as a general rule favour ‘ Jedithun,’ which 
may be correct (see below), It is the name of one 
of the great guilds of temple singers; its supposed 
founder is mentioned with ASAPH (3), and HEMAN in 
i Ch. 2516 2 Ch. 512 3515 (where Jeduthun is called the 
‘king's seer’), and with the latter alone in r Ch. 1641. 
lt is remarkable that, so regarded, he takes the place 
of ETHAN (g.v.). Jeduthun (Jedithun) is mentioned 


1 See AJSL, 1900, p. 156.4 

2 Schwally (of. cit.) has already noticed that v. 25a is not by 
the writer of 121 7 (‘Nathan tke prophet’). It is arbitrary to 
insert ‘the prophet’ in 121 (as Bu. does). 

3 A slight distortion of the name niby (cp Shallum). The 


above theory arose independently of H. P. Smith’s remark (p. 326 
op) that the narrative suggests ‘recompense’ as the meaning of 
olomon. 
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about twice as often as Ethan, and it is noteworthy that 
although the Chronicler numbers him among the Levites 
(x Ch. 9:6) he does not give his levitical descent. 
Jeduthun, or Jedithun (Ps.39 x [title] 77 1 Kt. [title]), 
occurs in the headings of Pss. 39 62 and 77. In 89 
j ion b; in 62 and 17 ‘aby is the form 
of the name. Of the musical direction. The pre- 
position by led Ewald to suppose 
that a peculiar musical mode was designated by 
Jeduthun. Robertson Smith, too, regards the name 
as not in any sense personal but a musical term, which 
by a strange transformation became the name of a chief 
singer (OTJC®, 143, where the odd names given in 
1 Ch. 254 are adduced as parallels). 


It fs natural to suspect a connection with pirja (cp Neh. 128, 
and see CHOIR, § 2),1 but not easy to suggest a plausible 
etymological theory. Or one might take Jedithun to be an 
abbreviation of Jehudithun, an artificial form suggesting the 
devotion of the guild of ‘ Jedithun’ to a specially Jewish type of 
music (cp Grätz’s theory of ‘ Gittith’ and see JESHURUN). 


Lagarde’s view, however, is more plausible than any 
of these hypotheses ; according to this, the name is a 
corruption of Ethan, produced through the combination 
of > ‘hands of’ with the personal name Ethan ( Veders. 
121). 

If so, ‘ Jedithun ’ will be the correct form, and by not $ the 
right preposition in the musical directions ; jmanby will be a 
contracted form of INR °3\"7¥, ‘to be performed (or, preserved) 
through (or by) the guild of Ethan.’ That the editor of Chron- 
icles, in the form in which we have it, regarded Jeduthun as a 
synonym of Ethan may be admitted ; in other words, he did not 
understand the name. T. K. C.—S. A. C. 

JEELI (teHA1 [A]), 1 Esd. 533= Ezra 256 JAALAH, 
Neh. 758 JAALA. 


JEELUS (ieHAoy [B])} 
JEHIEL (ii. 1). 

JEEZER, JEEZERITE (VYN, RN), Nu. 26 30t 
AV. See ABIEZER. 


JEGAR-SAHADUTHA (NTE 93), Gen. 3147. 
See GALEED, 1; and cp ISHOD. 


JEHALLELEL (DNT, as if ‘God praises,’ or 


‘he praises God,’ § 34; but Sron, ‘JERAHMEEL’ [g.7.] is 
surely the right reading. See 1Ch.242, where Ziph is the 
son of Mesha, son of Caleb, brother of Jerahmeel, and zó. 
644 [28] f% 2429, where Kish, or Kishi, the Merarite, is con- 
nected with MAHLI [g.v.] and (2429) with Jerahmeel. For an 
analogous corruption see MAHALALEEL. 

1, AV JEHALELEEL, in the genealogies of Judah, is father of 
Ziph, Ziphah, etc. (1 Ch. 4 16; kat vtds adtov-yerenA [B], kai 
viol avrod taAdAeAnA [A], -nu [A*vid-], kal viot aAAeAemA [L]). 

2. AV JEHALELEL, a Levite (2 Ch. 2912; roð eddy [B], roù 
tadAya [A], Troù eadend [L]). T KG. 

JEHDEIAH (3399793, ‘ Yahwe is glad ' or ‘ gladdens’; 
cp JAHDIEL). 

x. A Levite, 1 Ch, 2420 (tacia [B], cadaca [AL]). 

2. A Meronothite, entrusted with King David’s asses, 1 Ch. 


27 30 (tadvas [BA], cadacas [L], $ O Ope [Pesh. ]). 


JEHEZEKEL (DNDI, $§ 29, 53; ezeKHA [BA], 
leZEKIHA[L]; JEZECEL ; RV Jehezkel). The name in 
Hebrew is precisely the same as that known to us as 
EZEKIEL. In 1Ch. 2416 it is borne by one of the 
twenty-four courses into which the priests were divided 
in post-exilic times. ? 

JEHIAH (mMM, ‘ Yahwé lives’ ; cp JEHIEL), a door- 
keeper (with Obed-edom) for the ark, temp. David, 1 Ch. 
1524t (iera (BN 1], era [N*], 1eaia [A], tetHA [L]). 

JEHIEL (SN'M, § 35; ‘God lives’; cp Palm. 
bnn’, and perhaps Sin. YM’; [e]ieiHnà [BNAL]). 

1. A Levite musician, temp. David: ı Ch. 15 18 (ramà [L]); 15 20 
(erðnà [BN], eOenA [A]); 165 (AV JEIEL ; cadena [A], tard [L]} 

2. Head of a family of Gershonite Levites, temp. David: 1 Ch. 
23 8 (enà [B]) ; 298 (BeornA [B)). Cp JEmELI and see LADAN, 2. 


. Son of Hachmoni, who was with David's sons: 1 Ch. 27 32 
(cenA [B], cepenA [A], cand [L]). See HacuMmont. 


1 See Kéberle, Die Tempelsinger im Alten Test. ('99), 


66 155- à ; 
2 In ØE he appears as the nineteenth ; in @AL as the twentieth. 
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t Esd. 892 = Ezra 102, 


JBHIEL 


4. Son of king Jehoshaphat : 2 Ch, 212 (mà [B)). 

g RV Jenuet (Kt. bwm), a Hemanite Levite, temp. 
Hezekiah: 2 Ch. 2914; see JEHUEL. 

6. A Levitical (or priestly) overseer of the temple, temp. 
Hezekiah : 2 Ch. $1 13 (emà [B)). 

7. ‘Ruler of the house of God,’ temp. osiah: 2 Ch. 3858. In 
1 Esd. 18 yovydos [B*A], AV SveELus, RV EsveELus. 

8. Father of Obadiah in a post-exilic list of fathers’ houses: 
Ezra 89(eua[B], teei [A])=1 Esd. 8 35 JEzELUS (regnàov [BA)). 

9. Father of Shecaniah : Ezra 102 (cenA [BN], ceeend [A]). 

to. A priest, son of Harim: Ezra 10 21 (vend [BX])=1 Esd. 9 21 
(cepena [BA], EV Hirer). 


11. A layman, son of Elam: Ezra 10 26 (sand [B], caceyA [XN], 
avec [A])=1 Esd. 927, AV HIERIELUs, RV JEZRIELUS (cegpinAos 
[A], tegopexdos [B]). 


JEHIEL (dase), better ‘Jéiél,’ as generally in RV. 


1. One of the sons of Elam: Ezra 102 (tend [BN], ceecnA [A], 
reà [L]) = 1 Esd. 8 92 (ceqaov [B], cend [A], temov [L], JEELUS). 

2,1 Ch. 935 AV, RV JEIEL, 2. 

3. 1 Ch. 1144 AV, RV JEIEL, 3. 

JEHIELI (ON, §35; cp Jehiel). The bne 
Jehieli, a family of Gershonite Levites, were ‘over the treasuries 
of the house of the Lord,’ temp. David: 1 Ch. 2621/. (tremà 
[BAL], ze 22 eA [A; om. LJ). Cp JEHEL (i. 2), and see 
LADAN, 2. 

JEHIZKIAH (173M, § 29; the pointing is strange, 
see HEZEKIAH; ezekiac [BAL]), b. Shallum, an 
Ephraimite leader (2 Ch. 28 12). 

JEHOADAH (MIYIM); perhaps corrupted from 
Jehoiada [see GA Pesh.], cp § 35; Gray, HPN 283), RV, 
following MT, Jehoaddah in x Ch. 836, but in |] 9 42t AI", EV 
Jaran, a corrnption of 779° (cad xar cada, cada [B] ; twrada [A ; 
so Pesh.], twéa [L]), a descendant of Saul mentioned in a 


genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9, ii. £), 1 Ch. 8 36=9 42 (cada 
[BA], twôa [L]). 


JEHOADDAN, RV Jehoaddin Gm, S838 57: 
but payin, Kt. in Kings; «wader [AL]; ‘Yahwé gives 
pleasure’; Hommel, AHT, 321, f.. is pleased’; in 2 K. 142 
© favours the alternative form pym, with which cp pan 


ADIN; @BAL in 2Ch. 2912, however, supports JEHOADDAN ; 
see EpEN [i.J; ‘Joapanus’ in r Esd.919 seems to be due to 
corruption), the queen-mother of Joash, king of Israel (2 K. 142; 
waderu [BL], 2 Ch. 251 twvaa [B], ewadey [A]). 


JEHOAHAZ (NIND, ‘Yahwe holds fast,’ §§ 29 
50; cp Ahaz, Ahaziah; rwayac [B] -¢ [AL] generally). 
1. Father of Joah the recorder, 2 Ch. 348 (wax [B)]). 

2. Son of Jehu, succeeded his father on the throne of 
Israel in 814 B.C. and reigned seventeen years (814- 
797 B.C.), 2K. 181-9 (waxas [A, v. 71) 25 (twagay [A, 
v. 25a]), 141 ([viw] axat [A]}=2 Ch. 2517 (om. B), 
v. 25 (was [B]) The Syrian oppression brought 
Israel's power very low in his time; it was left for 
JEROBOAM LI. to repair the mischief. We may assume, 
however, that the success of Ramm§an-nirari III. 
against Mari’, king of Damascus, was not without some 
good result for Israel. Whitehouse (Schr. COT 2324), 
M‘Curdy (Hist. Proph. Mon. 1300), and Winckler even 
think that Ramman-nirari III. is the ‘saviour’ spoken 
of in 2 K. 135. See, however, JEROBOAM, 2. 

3. JOACHAZ or JECHONIAS, 1 Esd. 134, texovias [B] 
wat [A]; ZARAKES, 1 Esd. 138 Saptos [B], Sapaxys 
[AL}). Jehoahaz, son of Josiah, succeeded his father 
on the throne of Judah in 608 B.c. and reigned for 
three months, 2 K. 2331-33 2 Ch. 361-3 (twaxas [A in 
2 K. 2334], -¢ [BAL in 2Ch.]). In Jer. 2211 he is 
called Shallum. This was probably his birth-name, 
which he exchanged for the name ‘ Jehoahaz' when he 
was anointed. It is much less natural to suppose that 
‘Shallum’ is used ironically (like ‘ Zimri’ in 2 K. 931), 
as if Jehoahaz were called ‘the second Shallum,’ one 
whose reign was almost as short as that of Shallum ! 
(2 K.1513). This conclusion, however, will not justify 
us in following the MT of 1 Ch. 315, where four sons are 
given to Josiah, one of whom is an otherwise unknown 
Johanan, and another is Shallum. The Chronicler who 
calls Jehoahaz’s successor Jehoiakim (not Eliakim) would 
certainly have called Jehoahaz by his crown-name, not 
by his (supposed) birth-name. Shallum, therefore, in 

1 So Graf. 
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1Ch. 31g is derived from Jer.2211; the Chronicler 
failed to see that Shallum and Jehoahaz were the 
same person. Johanan ini Ch. dc. is miswritten for 
‘Jehoahaz’ (cp t and see JOHANAN, 10) or else an 
editor has altered ‘ Joahaz’ into ‘ Johanan’ to cover over 
the Chronicler’s mistake. At RiBLAH on the Orontes 
Jehoahaz was put in chains by Necho, and sent to Egypt. 
See Jer. 2210-12 Ezek. 193 f., and cp JEHOIAKIM. 

4. King of Judah (2 Ch. 2117, oxog(ehas [BAL], 2523 
[BA om.], oxogcov [L]). See AHAZIAH, 2. Ge, hee, (Gh 

JEHOASH (WNIT), 2 K. 112z: [12 1], ete. See 
JoasH i., I. 


JEHOHANAN (})91M'), 1 Ch. 263, ete. 
HANAN, 5. 


JEHOIACHIN (PIÑM, once }'D'1', Ezek. 12, ‘Yahwé 
establishes,’ § 31, cp taw erousacpos adnot Qmg., Ezek. 12; 
waxen [BNAQ], -xew [L in 2 K.}, cexoveas [BAL in 2 Ch.], by 
contraction JECONIAH (HI 5 Jer. 27 20, D], Jer. 241 294 
292 1 Ch. 3167, [e]}texoveas [BRAQL]) and Coxian (31233, Jer. 


22 24 28 37 1 ,cexoveas [BRAQ], ware [A in 2224], cp CHENA- 
NIAH, CONANIAH). 


The nineteenth king of Judah. He succeeded his 
father Jehoiakim in 597 B.C. at the age of eighteen (2K. 
248 || 1 Esd. 143 JOACIM, RV JOAKIM, waker [BAL]),! 
and after a brief reign of three months (‘and ten days,’ 
1 Esd. 143) surrendered to Nebuchadrezzar, by whom 
he was carried captive to Babylon, with his mother, his 
generals, and his troops, together with the artificers and 
other inhabitants of Jerusalem, to the number of 10,000. 
He remained in confinement there as long as Nebuchad- 
rezzar lived ; but the next king, Evil-merodach, not only 
released him, but gave him an honourable seat at his 
own table, with precedence over gll his royal companions 
in misfortune, and ‘a continual provision’ (2 K. 25 27-30 
Jer. 5231-34). The writer of the pathetic passage at the 
close of Kings evidently regards Jehoiachin as the legiti- 
mate king even in his exile; so too does Ezekiel, who 
dates his great vision with reference to Jehoiachin’s 
captivity (Ezek. 1 2). and writes in moving terms of this 
event (Ezek. 199). Cp Meyer, Evés/, 78. 

See also Esth. 26(BNALom.); also Mt. 111, where JECHONIAS 
(cexovtas [Ti. WH)]) is called the ‘son of Josias,’ his grandfather. 
JEHOIADA (2711), ‘Yahwé knows’; see JOIADA, 
and cp Jedaiah, Jediel, ctc. ; ;whae [BNL], iwad. [A]). 

1. The chief priest? who (temp. Athaliah) by his 
promptness and energy rescued Judah from becoming a 
mere appendage of the northern Israelitish kingdom, 
directed by the dynasty of Omri, 2 K. 114 (tacadae 
[A]) and in 127 % 122[3]# 2Ch. 23 f. (in 242 iwas 
[Bs mg. b] by confusion with the preceding name in the 
same verse). Both our historical accounts (see JOASIT 
i., 1) represent Jehoiada as the soul of the revolution, 
and we can well understand that he was virtually ruler 
during the minority of Joash. The king did not, how- 
ever, remain the tool of his tutor; in the twenty-third 
year of the reign of Joash we find the king administering 
a rebuke to Jehoiada and the priests (2 K. 127 [8], cp 
2 Ch. 246). According to the Chronicler, Jehoiada 
married two wives, one of whom was JEHOSHABEATH, 
daughter of king Jehoram, grandfather of Joash (2 Ch. 
2211 wada [A], 243). 

In a letter ascribed to a prophet named Shemaiah we 
find (Jer. 2925) Zephaniah and the other priests at Jeru- 
salem (temp. Zedekiah) represented as occupying the 
place of ‘Jehoiada the priest,’ so far as related to the 
supervision of persons who claimed to be prophets. 
The phrase reminds us of Mt. 232 (‘the scribes . . - sit 
in Moses’ seat'); ‘Jehoiada’ represents the principle 
of sacerdotal superiority to prophecy. 


See Jo- 


1 On the singular statement of MT of 2 Ch. 369 cp 1 Esd. 
l 41; but GAL has ber Kat Séxa (in Ch. ; hnt ŝéxa okto [A], 
brrò xal Seka [L] in 1 Esd.) see Barnes's note in Cambr. Bible. 

2 In 2 K. 1210 [11] Jehoiada is called ‘high priest,’ but this is 
contrary to usage. The original docnment must have been 
altered (so also 2 K. 228). See Kittel and Benzinger. 
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2. Father of Benaiah (wad [L]), 2 S. 8 18, tavax [B], twae [A], 
20 23, axetAovd [B, introduced from [v. 24], ewSae [A], twaddae 
[L]; tweadae [A in 25.23 2022 and 1K.1/f except 126, twae 
[A], in 1 Ch.1l2224 1817 275; on the error in 1 Ch. 27 34 
see BENAIAH, 1) In 1 Ch. 1227 he is called ‘leader of AARON’ 


{7.v., n. 1}—2.2., of the Aaronites (rwadas [B], -dae [X], wa. [A], 
waca [L]), cp Davin, § 11 {ili}. 

JEHOIAKIM! (Dp), ‘ Yahwé raiseth up,’ § 31; 
cp JOIAKIM, JOKIM; jwak[eJim, [BNAQL]), also 
rokKeim [A in 2K. 246], toakein [L in 2K. 2410], 
IEXONIà [A in Jer. 2224]), at first called ELIAKIM 
(g.v. 2), eighteenth king of Judah, son of Josiah and 
ZEBUDAH (2 K. 2336 2Ch. 364 77; Joacim, RV JOAKIM, 
1 Esd. 137 Æ ; JOACHIM, RV Joakim, Bar. 13). He 
succeeded his deposed brother Jehoahaz as the nominee of 
Pharaoh-Necho, at the same time receiving the new name 
of Jehoiakim (probably suggested by the priests) from his 
suzerain (cp 2 K. 2417). Jehoiakim showed his gratitude 
by pursuing an Egyptian policy as long as he could. 
His first object was to collect the tribute imposed by 
Necho (2 K. 2335; cp 1520). The royal treasure being 
probably much reduced, he had to ‘ exact the silver and 
gold of each one according to his taxation,’2 which 
almost inevitably led to much oppression of the poor 
(cp HosHEA, 1). It is surprising that Jehoiakim 
should, in such circumstances, have shown a passion 
for regal magnificence. By forced labour, as Jeremiah 
tells us (2213 f.), he built a spacious house, ceiled with 
cedar and painted with vermilion, thus vying with 
Ahaz or with Ahab (see AHAB, § 8), according to two 
of the ancient readings of this difficult passage (v. 15). 
Of what use, cries the prophet, is this ill-gotten 
magnificence? Will vying with former kings be any 
security to him in the day of trouble? Or rather—for 
the text certainly needs emendation—'‘ wilt thou con- 
tinue to reign, because thou makest a nest in choice 
cedars? * And then, reverting at the close to this love 
of cedar-wood, he cries to the royal family in the palace 
(v. 23), ‘Thou that dwellest in a Lebanon, that hast a 
nest on the cedars, how wilt thou groan when pangs 
come upon thee '—the pangs of those who are being led 
into the presence of a ruthless conqueror? We have 
no document equally trustworthy with this prophecy 
for the character of Jehoiakim. That the morality of 
the nobles was on a par with that of the king appears 
from other prophecies of Jeremiah, and when a prophet 
named URIAH ventured to rebuke Jehoiakim, the king 
slew the messenger of God and dishonoured his dead 
body (Jer. 2620). Jeremiah and Baruch narrowly escaped 
the same fate (Jer. 3626); with horror the biographer 
of the prophet relates that the king cut and burned with 
his own hands the sacred roll of prophecy (Jer. 36 23).4 

The chronology of the close of Jehoiakim’s reign is 
uncertain. According to 2 K.241 he paid tribute to 
Nebuchadrezzar for three years, and then rebelled. Since 
a Babylonian army did not appear before Jerusalem till 
after Jehoiakim's death, it has been supposed that the 
three years referred to are the three last of Jehoiakim’s 
life and reign—z.e., 600-598.5 But there are historical 
difficulties, which have been forcibly urged by Winckler 
(AT Unters. 817). Winckler himself makes the three 
years of Jehoiakim’s fidelity to Babylon 605-603. The 
Chronicler says (2Ch.366/.) that Nebuchadrezzar 
carried Jehoiakim to Babylon ; but according to 2 K.246 
he died in peace at Jerusalem and in the LXX 2 Ch. 

wan Jer. 27 1 Jehoiakim is an error for ZEDEKIAH [g.¥., 1]; cp 

2 RV makes the tribute-money exacted ‘of (from) the people 
of the land.’ But this gives the verb W3) a third accusative. 


PNI DYNN is a gloss on the expression PRI (‘the land’) in 
the same verse, and is therefore to be deleted. Cp Klo., Ki. 

3 “Because thou viest with Ahaz’ (@BXQ), or ‘with Ahab’ 
(GA; so Co.), is some improvement on MT’s ‘because thou 
strivest to excel in cedar’ (?) (5Q mg., cp Aq., Symm.) A 
better reading (see Crit. Bib.) is suggested by v. 7 and v. 23. 

4 See Che., Jer., Life and Times, 139 JIE 

5 See Tiele, BAG 424 7%; Stade, GV/ 1678; Guthe, GV/ 


220. 
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368 asserts that he was buried in the garden of Uzza 
[g.v.]; cp 2K. 211826. The latter statement is probable, 
just because it runs counter to the terms of denunciation 
in Jer. 2218 /. 3630. See ISRAEL, §4gof. T.K. C. 


JEHOIARIB (2°97), ‘Yahwé contends’; jaapleliB 


[ANVL]; 1 Ch. 910, -u [B]; 1 Ch. 247, tapetu [B], -petß [A] 

also JOIARIB (9.v.), or Joaris (see pelow), the rere A 2 
important priestly family which was Tepresented in the time of 
Joiakim the high priest by Mattenai (see Ezra ii., §§ 64 11), 


Neh. 1219 (wwiaplehg [Na mg. inf. L; B*NA om.]), and from 
which the Maccabees also were descended (Joaris, 1 Macc. 21 


wape [AN] 1429 [RV]). In 1 Ch. 910 247 Jehoiarib has a 
high place in the priesthood of David's time ; according to Neh. 
12.6 (tweap[e].8) Joiarib returned with Zerubbabel and Jeshua from 
Babylon, and in Ezra 8 16 (apec8 [B], ta. [L], twaperu [A]) be is one 


of Ezra’s assistants and a ‘teacher’ (32). Cp JARIB, JOIARIB, 


JEHONADAB (273371), 2K.1015. See JoNADAB, 3. 


JEHONATHAN (DÀN), 1 Ch. 2725 AV, etc. See 
JONATHAN, 9, 11, 16. 


JEHORAM (D717)—7.e., ‘ Yahwe is high,’ §§ 38 44; 
1@pam [BAL]). The fuller form of Joram [¢.v. ]. 

1. b. Ahab, king of Israel after Ahaziah (852 ?-842). 
It was in his reign that, according to 2 K. 35f., 

1. Moab the Moabites revolted from the house of 

- 080. Omri, and we may at any rate infer that 
the Moabites had during the short reign of Ahaziah 
taken such reprisals on the Israelites that Jehoram 
could not safely neglect to give Israel's former vassals a 
lesson. Everything seemed to favour such an enter- 
prise. In particular, Israel’s most dangerous foes, the 
Syrians of Damascus, were prevented by the constant 
danger of a fresh Assyrian attack from renewing their 
old hostilities against the kingdom of Samaria. We 
do indeed hear, in 2 K. 6 f., of a siege of Samaria by 
the Syrians, which the editor evidently 
supposes to have taken place under 
Jehoram. This chronological assign- 
ment, however, improbable enough (for the reason 
mentioned just now) in itself, is probably shown to be a 
mistake by the mention of BENHADAD (g.v., § 2) as 
the besieger of Samaria, and by the tradition that the 
host of Benhadad dispersed in a panic at the supposed 
approach of the kings of the Hittites and of Mizraim. 

The Hittites are of course those of Northern Syria, and more 
especially perhaps of Hamath. ‘Mizraim’ must either be 
corrupt, or must, although generally the Hebrew word for 
Egypt, be the name of some people and country not far removed 
from the Hittites. Nor can we be long in doubt which 
alternative to adopt. For ‘Mizraim’ we should, both here and 
in 1 K.1028f 2 Ch.116f, read Affsrim,—ie., the Alisri, 
who, in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser J. and Tiglath-pileser 1., 
are referred to as dwelling on the borders of Northern Syria and 
Cappadocia, and in Shalmaneser I1.’s time were still able to 
send rooo warriors to the assistance of Bir’idri (Benhadad) at 
Karkar (see Mizraim, § 22, and cp C1xicia, § 2, n. 2). 


Now the only time when these two kingdoms (Hamath 
and Musri) would be dangerous or at least troublesome 
to the Syrians of Damascus would be that immediately 
preceding 854 B.C., while Shalmaneser was still 
occupied in Mesopotamia. The normal condition of 
these northern states was one of mutual jealousy; but 
for a moment the presence of a common danger united 
them; they combined, as we have seen, not without 
some beneficial results, at Karkar.! 

The siege of Samaria referred to in 2 K.6/. was 
therefore not an event of the reign of Jehoram, nor 
(as Kue. Zini. § 25, n. 12, and Ki. Hist. 2277, main- 
tain) of that of Jehoahaz, but probably of that of Ahab. ? 


The narrative itself leaves the name of the king undetermined, 
though the mention of Elisha as contemporary with the siege 
shows that the circle in which this narrative originated did not 


1 See Hommel, GBA 610, n. 3; Winckler, AT Unters. 172; 
Gl1is1 f; M‘Curdy, Hist, Proph. Mon. 1409; and cp 
Schrader, KGF 254 7% The view of Wellhausen (CH 287) that 
the Hittites and the Egyptians are mentioned by mistake for 
the Assyrians, must therefore be abandoned. (Since this article 
was written the above view of py has been adopted also by 
Benz. and Ki.) ; 

2 Thus we have a duplicate tradition of the siege (1 K. 20 1-22, 
and 2 K. 6 24-7). 


2. Siege of 
Samaria, 
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suppose the king to have been Ahab.! Such a mistake would have 
been impossible in the royal annals, but was not so in a tradition 
told and retold often before it was committed to writing. 

We now return to Jehoram's expedition against 
Moab, The narrative which describes it is not taken 

RA from the annals ; like that of the siege 
A of Samaria, it proceeds from popular 
* tradition. It is possible enough that 
Elisha was consulted on the occasion; but some of the 
details present a suspicious resemblance to those of the 
departure of Ahab for Ramoth-gilead (cp 2 K. 311 J. 
with 1 K. 227-9), though at the same time there is a 
difference, for I¢lisha receives from Jehoram much more 
respect than Micaiah receives from Ahab. There is 
also one clearly inaccurate historical statement. There 
can have been no king of Edom at this period to 
accompany Jehoram and Jehoshaphat (see 1 K. 
22[47] 48 f, and cp 2 K. 820; see also EDOM, § 7). 
That the Israelites really adopted the means of getting 
water described in 2 K. 316 f. 20, it would be rash to 
deny; their leaders were doubtless as well acquainted 
with the ground as modern travellers (see O7/C) 147, 
and cp ELIsHA, § 5). 

The account of the havoc wrought by the invaders is 

trustworthy (see KIR-HARESETH). Nor is it clear why 
,, Winckler (G/1 207) should doubt the his- 
2 pe B toricity of Mesha’s sacrifice of his firstborn 

See ace. (2K. 827). The plague or some other 
physical calamity which befell Israel at the close of the 
expedition would perpetuate the memory of the awful 
sacrifice which preceded it. The original tradition 
appears to have stated that this calamity was caused by 
the wrath of the god of Moab at the invasion.? Israel's 
courage ebbed away, while Mesha's desperate act in- 
spired the besieged with religious enthusiasm. They 
sallied from the fortress and drove the Israelites away. 
The honour of Moab and of Mesha was saved. 

The cloud which hovered over Syria at this time was 
favourable to another warlike project of Jehoram—the 
5. Gilead. TCOvery of the Gileadite cities for which 

: * Ahab had so bravely, but so vainly, fought. 
So the king of Israel summons his kinsman Ahaziah of 
Judah to attend him, as Jehoshaphat had attended him 
before, on the field of battle. Jehoram is wounded, 
and returns home to Jezreel, and Ahaziah goes to visit 
him. Thus Jehu ben Nimshi is left alone in command 
of the troops. How he is encouraged to seize the 
crown, is told elsewhere (JEHU, § 1). Pierced by 
Jehu’s arrow Jehoram falls. 

2. Son of Jehoshaphat by Athaliah, and king of 
Judah (851-843 B.C.), 2K.816-24. A fragment of the 


1 There is apparently a confusion between Elijah and Elisha, 
as in 2 K.813 91-10, See ELISHA, § 5. 
2 The text in its present form simply states that there was a 


great outbreak of divine wrath (73 SR) against Israel. The 
sense of this is clear, for except in Eccles. 5 17 [16] (if the text be 
correct) and Esth. 118 43? is always used of divine anger; but 


which god is referred to? We must clearly distinguish between 
the original tradition and the narrative in its present form. The 
contemporary Jews may possibly enough (cp 15S. 2619) have 
said that Chemosh, the god of Moab, had hitherto been wroth 
with his people (cp inscription of Mesha, / 5), but that now he 
turned his indignation against the invaders of his land. The 
author of the narrative in its present form, however, certainly 
thought that the God of Israel had the supreme power even in 
the land of Moab (see 2 K. 316-18). His natural impulse was 
toattribute to Yahwé the calamity which marred the success of 
the Israelites, and yet how could Yahwé have turned suddenly 
against Israel? He therefore says quite vaguely that divine 
wrath fell upon Israel, without mentioning the name of Yahwé. 
The original tradition may have said W23 “abp ASD, ‘wrath 
from the presence of Chemosh.’ That the wrath of Chemosh 
is meant is admitted by Berthean, B74,-dex. (Schenkel), 4 2314, 
Stade, GV/ 1430536; H. Schultz, AT 7heol.\4), 174; Smend, 
AT Rel.-gesch, 111. Wellhausen cautiously (P70/.() 23) de- 
scribes this view as ‘possible,’ which points in the direction of 
such a theory as is adopted here. The language of the text is 
vague ; this vagueness has to be accounted for. Klostermann's 
view (Sa. u. Kön. 400/.) is at once too complicated and too 
arbitrary to be discussed here. The best conservative treat- 
ment of the question is in Koh. Bibl. Gesch. 3335, n. 5. 
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royal annals tells us that in his reign the Edomites 
revolted from Judah, and chose themselves a king. 
Jehoram, however, seems to have had even less success 
against Edom than his Israelitish namesake had against 
Moab. Until the close of the campaign the N. Israelites 
appear to have had the advantage over Mesha; but of the 
southern Jehoram we are told (so far as the text can be 
understood) that he had the greatest difficulty in cutting 
his way by night through the Edomites who had sur- 
rounded him, and saving his life with a faithful few. The 
greater part of his army (‘the people,’ as 2S. 181-8) 
had fled. Libnah, probably a Canaanitish city annexed 
to Judah, revolted at the same time. 

Whether any grains of historical fact can be gleaned from the 
narrative of the Chronicler (2 Ch. 21) is more than doubtful. 
The temptation to enrich an empty reign with didactic details 
was especially strong in the present instance, Jehoram being the 
representative in Ag of the dangerous innovating religious 
policy of Ahab (2 K. 818), A writer who was capable of invent- 
ing (or even of accepting without criticism) a letter from Elijah 
to Jehoram simply to enhance the king’s guilt, cannot safely be 
followed even in such comparative trifles as the illness which, 
he says, preceded Jehoram's death. To accuse ae of open- 
ing his reign with a massacre (cp ATHALIAH, 1), and to burden 
the history with something like a repetition of the supposed 
invasion of Zerah (so Smith, DB(2); Koh. Bibl. Gesch. 3339- 
344; Klost. GFZ 203) is therefore scarcely to be called critical. 
See Kue. Zini. § 31, n. 3, and cp Bennett, Chronicles, 393-398. 

3. A priest, temp. Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch. 17 8 (wwpav [B]). 

T. K. C. 

JEHOSHABEATH (NYRÄT), 2Ch.22:. See 


JEHOSHEBA. 


JEHOSHAPHAT (DDIM, § 36, ‘Yahwé judges,’ 
cp MUDY, etc., and see JOSHAPHAT, also DAN i., §1 | 
1WCcamas or 1wcadat [BAL ; in 2 Ch. always -at)). 

1. King of Judah (1 K.1524 222 7 2 K. 3: 
2Ch.171 7). Probably his accession is to be placed 
in the eleventh year of Omri, not in the sixth year of 
Ahab.'! Of the latter king he was in all proba- 
bility a vassal (see AHAB, § 7, n. 3). Repeatedly 
(1 K. 224 2 K. 37) he takes the field with the king of 
Israel ; his visit to Ahab in Samaria (1 K. 222) is no 
doubt a compulsory one, connected with the campaign 
against the Aramzeans in the N. of Gilead. The 
marriage of his heir Jehoram with Ahab’s daughter 
ATHALIAH (g.v.), was also a political necessity; as a 
vassal, Jehoshaphat took this means of lightening his 
burden. Nor can he protest when Ahab puts him in 
a false position by disguising himself as a common 
soldier while Jehoshaphat retains his royal insignia 
(1 K. 2230). ‘The compiler of Kings gives him a good 
character for piety. His piety, however, whatever it 
was, did not blind him to the necessity for national 
progress in national things. His attempt to open direct 
communication with the gold-country OPHIR (g¢.v.) is 
thus described in 1 K. 2247-49. (The passage is not so 
obscure as it has been thought, but needs emendation ; 
it is an old coin needing to be purified from its rust.) 

‘And he had mariners in Nésib-€ddm, those that wield the oar 
{in]ships of Tarshish, [and they undertook]to go to Ophir for gold, 
but they went not, for the ships were wrecked in Nēṣīb-čdōm. 
Then Ahaziah b. Ahab said to Jehoshaphat, “ Let my servants go 
to sea with thy servants.” But Jehoshaphat consented not.’ 2 

How the Chronicler represents these facts is told 
elsewhere (CHRONICLES, § 8a). The same writer 
omits to mention the war against Moab in which 
Jehoshaphat did vassal’s service to Jehoram (2K. 3; 
see JEHORAM, 1), and substitutes the strange narrative 

1 The account in r K.2241-50 is given by @BL between 
1 K.1628 and 29 with some omissions and with a different 
chronological statement (viz. that adopted above). B (but not 
GL) also renders the full Hebrew text of 1 K. 2241-46 (but not 
47-50, which 5A, however, gives). £ 

2 The received text is supposed to state that although it 
(Edom) had a king, yet he was merely a nominee of the king of 
Jedah This cannot be right. The text has, ‘There was no 

ing in Edom—a preso king— Jehoshaphat.” Following hints 
of ©, Stade and Ki. read thus, ‘In Edom there was (then) no 


king, [but] the prefect (or, officer) of king Jehoshaphat built,’ 
etc. This is not at all natural. The key is furnished by 


Ezek. 2729; ON 13), Wes26-eddm, ‘Column of (the god) Edom,’ 
we must hold to be the true name of the miscalled Ezion-geber. 
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(2 Ch. 20; see CHRONICLES, § 84) of the pious king's 
deliverance from Moab, Edom, and Ammon, which is a 
romantic version (but with much geographical precision ; 
see NEGEB) of the tradition recorded in 2 K. 3, and 
only valuable (1) from its geographical details, and (2) 
as an illustration of levitical religion in the third 
century B.C. On the reputed tribute of the Philistines 
and Arabians (2Ch. 1711) see ARABIA, § 3, PHILIs- 
‘TINES ; see also below, JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF. 

2. b. Ahilud or rather Ahimelech (see AH1ILUD), David's vizier 
(W310); 2 S.816 (wrap [A], 2024, rapav [L], 1 K.43 1 Ch. 
1815). See RECORDER. 

3. b, Paruah, Solomon’s prefect in Issacuar [$ 4] (1 K. 417 
[BL om. ; replaced after z. 19, where twagapar [L)]). 

4. b. Nimshi, father of JEHU, 1. (2 K.92 14.) Cp Issacuar, 
§ 4. TRC 

JEHOSHAPHAT, THE VALLEY OF (PY 
pawn), or rather The Valley (called) ‘Jehosha- 
phat, the name of the place of judgment for all 
nations (Joel 3 [4]212ł). If correctly reaa, it is the 
coinage of the prophetic writer himself; it means 
‘Yahweé judges,’ ‘for there will I sit to judge all the 
nations round about’ (v. 12; similarly v. 2 in the 
Hebrew). Had the writer any definite geographical 
site in view? Some have thought of the valley of 
BERACHAH (nana poy, 2 Ch. 2026), where Jehoshaphat 
is said to have gained a victory; but surely Jerusalem, 
not Tekoa, is to witness the judgment. Others prefer 
the valley of KIDRON (¢.v., § 2), where there appears to 
have been a common graveyard in pre-exilic times (2 K. 
236), and where both Jews and Moslems still bury 
their dead in anticipation of the judgment. The 
tradition, however, connecting this valley with Joel’s 
prophecy can be traced no earlier than the fourth 
century A.D. (see Eus. and Jer. OS 27389 11313), 
and has no authority; besides, the Kidron valley is 
called bnz, zákal, not ppy, ‘émek. In v. 14 Joel gives 
another descriptive name— ann poy, EV ‘valley of 
decision.’ It might seem that he was thinking of Is. 
2821 f., where destruction is threatened to ‘the whole 
earth' (or, land) in terms reminding us of Joel’s 
second phrase, and it is said that Yahwé will arise for 
judgment ‘as on Mt. Perazim,’ and ‘as in the valley 
(peya) by Gibeon.’ Isaiah obviously refers here to the 
valley (poy) of REPHAIM (¢.v.), SW. of Jerusalem, 


which was for him the typical valley of judgment. It 
is not impossible that Joel refers to the same site (but 
cp Zech. 144). Elsewhere, however (Cri¢. Bzd.), it 
is argued that the same corruption has occurred 
in both passages, and that the obscure phrases 
‘valley of Jehoshaphat’ and ‘ valley of decision {?)’ (or, 
‘of threshing,” Geneva English Bible, AV™8-, Calv., 
Credner) should be read ‘valley of judgment’ (varpa) 
and ‘valley of judicial righteousness.’ 


For ‘ valley of Jehoshaphat’ @BNAQ gives ryv KotAdsa iwoahar, 
Theod. rhv xwpav ms Kpicews; Tg. gya noas qe. Thus 
Theod. and Tg. favour phypx. For ‘valley of decision Y 6 
has TH Kowddde [-Aq x*] rs Séxns—ie., aps, but Theod. repeats 
TNS kpiTews. 

A learned (unpublished) Index of Passages bearing on the 
topography of Jerusalem by A. B. M‘Grigor (96) summarises 
the traditional statements on the valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333 A.D.) believed that this valley was ‘ to 
the left of those going from Jerusalem to the gate which is 
against the E., that they may ascend Mt. Olivet.’ Antoninus 
Martyr uses the term ‘valley of Gethsemane’ as synonymous 
with ‘valley of Jehoshaphat.” Willibald says that it was near 
Jerusalem on the eastern side. Adamnan also knows of a ‘ tower 
of Jehoshaphat’ in the same valley, not far from the Church 
of St. Mary. Against all this, and much more of the same kind, 
we may put the statement of Midrash Tillim, ‘A valley called 
Jehoshaphat does not exist’ (Neub. Géogr. 51). TIRTC: 


JEHOSHEBA (YAWN, probably for PWM, Jeho- 
shua ; cp ELISHEBA ; but cp § 33; 1wcaBee [B*AL], 
twcaBed [B*> (0 superscr.)]) or JEHOSHABEATH 


(MYBLAM, iwcaBee [BL], iwcaBee [A]), appar- 
ently an error produced by the following N3 (so also 
Gray HPN 285; cp © Ex. 623, where the same error 
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appears, and ELISABETH), daughter of Joram, sister 
of Ahaziah, and wife of Jehoiada, who saved the life 
of her royal nephew Joash (2 K.1l2 2Ch. 2211). 
See ATHALIAH, JOASH. TAKIG: 


JEHOSHUA (PONT), Nu.1316, and Jehoshuah, 
1 Ch. 727, RV JosHua [¢.v.]. 

JEHOVAH (MN), Gen. 24, ete. 
109 J: 

JEHOVAH-JIREH (MN MM, kypioc [e]isen 
[ADL]), or rather Yahwe-yir'é, the name given by 
Abraham to the place on which he had offered up a 
ram instead of his son (Gen. 2214). In view of v. 8, 
it should mean ‘ Yahwe selects’; but the next words 
are, according to the traditional text, ‘ Hence it is even 
yet said, In the mountain where Yahwe appears,’ as if 
this were a popular saying (cp 109). We are thus face 
to face with an inconsistency. Probably the editor of 
JE, who (see ISAAC, § 2) interfered with the original 
story of the Elohist, vocalised differently, so as to read 
Yahwe-yéra’é, ‘ Yahwe appears’ (on this spot). His 
object is manifest from 2Ch.&1, where the site of 
Solomon's temple is said to have been ‘on Mt. Moriah 
(misa 73), Where [Yahwe] appeared (4x73) unto David 
his father.’ The Elohist, however, must have written 
El-yir’é, and have explained the name as ‘(the place 
which) God selects,’ or generally, ‘God selects (place, 
victim, etc., as it pleases him).’ Cp MORIAH. 

What the Elohist has given us cannot, however, be the 
original story. Using the reinterpreted story of Beer-lahai-roi 
as a key (see Isaac, § 2), we see that it is the same sacred spot, 
called properly Beer-Jerahmeel (or Jerahmeeli), which is here 
referred to. To suit the new Hebrew story of the divine pro- 


hibition of human sacrifice, the narme Jerahmeel was altered into 
El-jireh (‘ God provides’). Inv. r4 we should probably read, for 
133, ‘in the mountain,’ “N3, ‘ well’—z.e., ‘according as it is still 
the custom to say Beer-jireh-el.’ The latter name was an edifying 
alteration of Jerahmeel. [myn mim’, the first time kúpos cider, 
the second (êv r@ õpet) kúpios wn. Pesh., Vet. Lat., and 
(after it) Vg., represent the Kal both times, and agree in pre- 


supposing 72.] T: K: C: 


JEHOVAH-NISSI CPHM, KYPIOC KATAPYCH 
MOY, Dominus exaltatio mea), the name given to the 
altar built after the defeat of Amalek at Rephidim, Ex. 
1715. EV renders ‘the Lord (is) my banner,’ which 
is in fact the usual explanation. Most compare Ps. 
206[s], and paraphrase, ‘We fight in reliance on 
Yahwe.’ The paraphrase, however, is not natural, 
and Ps. 205 [6] is corrupt (see EnsiGns, § 14, col. 
1299). 

Vg. imagines a derivation from RẸ); G apparently reads 
DD, Probably & is right; the Pasek before `D) may indicate 
that the text isdoubtful. Verse 16 is equally uncertain (on EV see 
Hann, 4). An inspection of the Hebrew letters suggests that 
both oa-by and apnbp are probably miswritten for pony. When 
the second pony had become corrupted into apnbn, pooya mn 
had to be inserted to make sense. 1 TD (an unusual phrase) 


See NAMES, § 


should probably be mv'saa, and 4° *3 should be 4°35 *5. 

The whole passage should probably run thus :—‘ And 
Moses built an altar, and called the name of it ‘ Yahweé 
is my refuge’; he said, ‘Yahwé has put Amalek to 
flight in Rephidim' (mvana pboynr Via a). On the 
name ‘Amalek’ see JERAHMEEL, § 4. TAK SG: 


JEHOVAH-SHALOM (DIDU? Mi, eipHNH KYPIOY 
[BA], kyp. cip. [L]; Domini pax), the name of 
Gideon's altar at Ophrah, Judg.624.t The name prob- 
ably commemorated the traditional victory of Gideon, 
though the narrative as it stands seems to connect it 
with a phrase ascribed to Yahwé—‘ Peace to thee’ 
(= ‘It is well with thee’). Cp, however, Moore, Judges, 
189. T KIC 


JEHOZABAD (72m), ‘ Yahwè gives,’ § 27; 1wza- 
Bad [BAL]). See JozABaD. 

1, b. Shomer, one of the murderers of Joash, 2 K. 1221 [22] 
(cegeBov? [BAL]); in 2 Ch. 2426 4 (Gwéaped [B], wwaped [A], -e8 
[L]), where the text is otherwise corrupt (cp especially P), 
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Ue is called b. Shimrith a Moabitess (MT, GL) or Moabite 
(BBA). 

2, A Benjamite chief under Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch. 17 18. 

3. b. Obed-edom, 1 Ch, 26 4 (twgaßað (B)). 


JEHOZADAK (P7311, §$ 36, 57 [but “SV in Ezra- 
Neh.], ‘God is righteous,’ cp mpis; twcCedeK 
[BSAQPL]), EV JozADAK in Ezra-Neh.; AV Jose- 
DECH in Hagg., Zech. The father of JESHUA [g.v., ii., 
5] the high priest (Hag. 11, etc., Zech. 611 Ezra 32 52 
1018 Neh. 1226, cp 1 Esd. 5 4856 62919 and Ecclus. 
49 12 [JOSEDEC, RV JOSEDEK]). In 1Ch.614/ [5 4of 
wwoadax, B] he is the son of Seraiah b. Azariah (see 
GENEALOGIES i., § 7 [iv.]); cp 1Esd.55, and see 
SERAIAH, 7. 


JEHU (Nii, § 38, perhaps for N71’, ‘ Yahwe is 
he,’ unless we read [N]}1)'; cp NST, VAL’ [cp Kön. 
Lehrg. 2a 489]; in Ass. ta-u-a, [elioy [BL], [elioy or 
[e]inoy [A]. er 

1. ben Jehoshaphat ben Nimshi, a king of Israel, 
2K.9/ Hos, 14 tovda [BAQ], 2 Ch. 228 (841-815 B.C.; 
see CHRONOLOGY, §§ 28 34 f., and 
tab. v.). Originally a member of Ahab’s 
bodyguard, he rose to the position of general under 
Jehoram, and was entrusted by him with the protection 
of the border city of RAMOTH-GILEAD (or rather, 
perhaps, Ramath-Salhad), menaced by the Aramzean 
army. Jehoram was at the time away in Jezreel, in- 
valided, and Jehu seized the opportunity of placing 
himself on the throne. 

How the conspiracy was described by the historian we cannot 
tell; the editor has substituted an account derived from a cycle 
of narratives shaped by disciples of Elisha. It is, of course, not 
improbable that EvisHa? [g.v., § 5] favoured a change of 
dynasty; the editor may have justly preferred the dramatic 
scene in the Elisha narrative to the briefer account of the his- 
torian. The consequence of this editorial operation is that we 


do not know for whom Jehu’s speech in 2k. 915% is intended. 
Probably, however, he addresses his chief supporters in the 


army, whose existence is implied by the word “PNN, ‘he bound 
himself (with others)’ in v. 142.3 

The story of the slaughter of king Jehoram and his 
royal kinsman and vassal Ahaziah need not be related 
at length. Jehu poses as the champion of true Israel- 
itish manners, and justifies his treatment of Jehoram as 
an act of vengeance for the judicial murder of Naboth, 
contemplated by the solemn declaration of Elijah. 
Ahaziah’s race for life is referred to elsewhere (see BETH- 
HAGGAN; GUR). The murder of JEZEBEL [¢.v.] was 
justified on similar grounds. That of the sons of Ahab, 
or rather (see 2K.102/) of Jehoram,4 however, is 
simply the measure constantly taken by Oriental usurpers 
for their own security. 

The opening words of 2 K. 101, and also ‘seventy persons’ in 
v. 6b are incorrect glosses; the number seventy in v. 7 is made 
up by including all the ‘sons of the king ’—7.e., all the members 
of the royal family, as well as the young children of Joram. 
‘Seventy,’ however, is not to be taken literally; a similar 


massacre of seventy relatives of the king is mentioned in a 
north Syrian inscription.5 


Two further acts of butchery are recorded, In the 
first, the victims are forty-two kinsmen of King Ahaziah 
who are on their way to visit the Israelite 
2. Acts of _. ; : 
princes in Samaria {cp 1012). The passage 
cruelty. . : ; 
is, however, evidently in a wrong con- 
nection ;® the contents belong to the revolution period 
which is just over. The princes must have encountered 
Jehu to the S. of Samaria, whereas Jehu, according to 
1012, should be on his way from Jezreel in the N. to 
Samaria. It is not impossible that the murder may 


1. Accession. 


1 On the question of Jehu’s origin, see IssAcHAR, § 4. 

2 Another cycle of stories represented Elijah as the prophet 
who favoured Jehu’s insurrection (1 K. 19 16, niov [A]). 

3 This form occurs elsewhere only in 2Ch. 24257, of the 
parties to a conspiracy. 

4 See Sta. ZA TIV, ’85, p. 275. The ‘rulers of Jezreel’(v. 1) 
must also be wrong. GL and Vg. presuppose the reading 


ONT VT EAN ‘to the officials of the city, and to’ (Keil, 
Bahr, Klo., Benz., Ki.). | Cpv. 5. 

5 See the Zenjirli inscription of Panammu, 1, 3. 

6 Sta. ZA TIV, ’85, p. 276. 
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have been committed within the border of Judah, and 
stand in connection with an attempt on the part of Jehu 
to incorporate Judah, which in Ahab's time had already 
been reduced to vassalage, in a great Israelitish king- 
dom, the centre of which would be in Samaria.! ‘This 
idea is confirmed by the co-operation which Jehu 
appears to have received on religious grounds from 
JONADAB the Rechabite; the seats of the Rechabites 
were surely not in the N.but in the S. of Judah. 

It is not much help to say that ‘the story of Jonadab is iz this 
connection improbable’ (Benz.). That the account of Jehu’s 
meeting with Jonadab in 2 K.1015 4 is complete, no one would 
assert; and the implied view of the editor, that Jonadab rode 
with Jehu in his chariot into Samaria with the object of witness- 
ing Jehu’s destruction of the devotees of Baal is in the highest 
degree improbable. Such a course would have put al the 
adherents of Baal a ee on their guard, and nullified Jehu’s 
reputation for ‘subtilty.’2 But we cannot get rid of Rechabite 
co-operation altogether. 

The second massacre is on a vaster scale; it is 
nothing less than the extermination of the prophets, 
priests, and devotees of Baal, and the ‘subtilty’ of 
Jehu consists in this—that he makes the priests and 
prophets the instruments of the ruin of their religion. 
The persons who ‘sanctified a solemn assembly for 
Baal’ (2 K.1020 RV), were not the courtiers of Jehu 
but Baal’s prophets and priests (v. 19, where ‘all his 
worshippers’ is an interpolation)? So all the Baal 
worshippers in the land were collected in the courts, or 
perhaps in the Ziškah or hall+ of the temple (presum- 
ably a large one) which Ahab had built in Samaria 
{1 K.1632). How the stern warriors of Jehu slew the 
robed devotees, hurled the sacred objects to the ground, 
pressed into the sanctuary itself, took thence the sacred 
pillar of Baal and broke it in pieces, pulled down the 
altar > (cp 1 K. 1632 /.), and finally the temple itself, is 
graphically told in 2K.1018-27. How far it is really 
historical we can hardly say. The fact at any rate is 
certain that in the narrator’s time Ahab’s temple lay in 
ruins, and that tradition connected this with the name 
of the cruel king Jehu. It also appears likely enough 
that Jehu was not originally known as a strie¢ wor- 
shipper of Yahwe ; the hypocritical words, ‘ Ahab served 
Baal a little, but Jehu shall serve him much,’ would 
have had no effect if Jehu had been a person like Jona- 
dab the Rechabite. It is perfectly conceivable that a 
leading prophet like Elisha may have selected Jehu as 
the substitute for the religiously worthless Jehoram,® 
simply on the ground of his usefulness, not for any 
good moral qualities which he supposed Jehu to possess 
(cp 1 K.1917). Jehu, on his side, accepted the support 
of Elisha, and adopted the prophetic programme, 


l Wi. Gesch. 1853 cp 165, 177. : 

2 The words ‘and Jehonadab ben Rechab’ in v. 23 are, of 
course, a late insertion. 

3 So Klostermann, Benzinger, Kittel. . 

4 The correction of ‘vestry’ into ‘hall’ (see VESTRY) is a 
great gain to the sense. 

5 The critical emendations of the text are nearly all due to 
Klostermann. Thus, for ‘to the city of the House of Baal’ we 
should read, ‘even to the sanctuary’ (TIY, GL éws roù 
vaov); for ‘and the guard and the captains cast (them) out,’ 
‘hurled to the ground the Asherim’ (DYNI ASIN 1990) ; for 
‘pillars’ (MAD), ‘ pillar’ (1332 ; so GL; omit M3); for ‘pillar’ 


(w. 27), ‘altar’ (1312, so Benz.). To these add IMRE, ‘and 


they broke it in pieces’ (v. 26) for M357"), ‘and they burned it’ 
(Che.). Ewald (GV/3 572, n. 2) seeks to defend byarn3 S 
‘the city of the house of Baal,’ but admits that the ‘ Holy of 
Holies’ is what is meant. The ‘ Holy of Holies’ should be 7°37: 
+ fell out owing to the preceding 5. Benz. and Ki, also find 
4J attractive, but make no objection to mwanao (v. 27, EV ‘a 
draught house’). If, however, the emendations of similar read- 
ings elsewhere (cp Dove’s Dunc) are in the highest degree 
probable, such conservatism is injudicious. The present 
writer has proposed niain> (Ezek. 2912). Perhaps the true 
reading was deliberately altered. 

6 It is true that, according to 2K.32(RP), Jehoram ‘put 
away the pillar (@BL, Klo. “ pillars ”}of Baal that his father had 
made.’ But inv 13 Elisha expresses the utmost contempt for 
that king. 
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simply because it was convenient so to do. The great 
prophet Hosea saw through him, and implies that 
many of his contemporaries passed the same moral 
condemnation on ‘the bloodshed of Jezreel’ (Hos. 14). 
Unhappily 2K.1030 (Rp) expresses a very different 
judgment. 

The view adopted above, that Jehu’s main political 
object was to subjugate Judah, is supported by a con- 

E : sideration of his relation to Syria 
8. His policy. (Damascus). He was fighting against 
the Aramzeans when the chance was offered him of 
seizing the crown, aud the history of the reign of Ahab 
warned him of his constant danger from Damascus. 
The one sure date in his reign is his payment of tribute 
to Shalmaneser II. in 842 B.c., which we may probably 
place immediately after the deeds related in 2K.9/ 
In this year Shalmaneser once more attacked Syria, 
whose king, Hazael, he ultimately besieged in Damascus ; 
Tyre and Sidon, and Yaua (Jehu) of Bit-Humri pur- 
chased the favour of the monarch by rich gifts? (see 
Ball, Light from the East, 166 f.). 

The relief thus gained by Jehu was, however, only 
temporary. Damascus was not taken by the Assyrians, 
and after 839 B.C. Syria had a long period of rest. It 
immediately resumed the offensive against Israel. ‘In 
those days,’ says an extract from the annals, ' Yahwé 
began to loathe? Israel, and Hazael smote them in all 
Israel's borders, from Aroer which is by the valley of 
the Arnon to Gilead and Bashan’ (2 K. 1032). It was, 
not improbably, at this troublous period that Jericho 
was fortified as a protection for the Jordan valley. 
Jehu, not an unknown HIEL, is probably the name 
of the builder of the fortifications, and, somewhat as 
Mesha, king of Moab, sacrificed his first-born son to 
Chemosh when in danger from the Israelites, he 
sacrificed {in a peculiar way) his eldest son when he 
laid the foundations, and his youngest when he set up 
the gates. This is no doubt only a conjecture, but no 
other adequate explanation of 1 K. 1634 appears to have 
been offered. Jehu’s religion is elsewhere represented 
by the historian as of a rather low type (2 K. 10314). 
See HIEL, where C. Niebuhr’s suggestion is adopted— 


that 1 K. 1634 originally stood after 2 K. 1033. 

2. b. Hanani, a prophet, temp. Baasha and Jehoshaphat, 
who, according to the Chronicler, wrote a history of his time 
(rt K. 1617 r2 2Ch. 19 2 20 34, moov [B). 

3. b. Obed, a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 2 38, iyrovr, ioovs 4 [B]). 

4. b. Joshibiah, a Simeonite (1 Ch. 435 bis, wyA [BAL], and 
kai obros—i.e., NIM) [B*]). 

5. An Anathothite, one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 12 3, enovaA 
[BRA], iov [L]. See Davin, § 11 æ (iii.). O's readings may 
point to an original pym’, ‘ Yah is El,’ cp (4) above ; or to =A) 
cp "nmax, and see ABIHUD. T. KC, 


JEHUBBAH (723M) Kt.—z.e., Yahbah, § 53; ‘he 
[God] hides,’ cp Exvianpa, HABAIAH ; Tan} Kr.—z.e., ‘and 
HuBBAH,’ cp ABUBUS), a name in a genealogy of ASHER (¢.v., 


§ 4 ii., and note), 1 Ch. 7 34 (kai wBa8 [B, że., Hobab], xai ofa 
[A], xai caBa [L]). 

JEHUCAL (5337, § 35, ‘Yahwé is mighty’ (2); 
Gray, HPN 152, n. 1, regards bym as a derivative from b, 
Giidemann, Der Ahnen-cultus, 185, n. 2, maintains the composi- 
tion with mm’; wwaxad [BAQ] or, shortened, as in ch. 38, JucAL 
CD), one of Zedekiah’s courtiers (Jer. 37 3: ewaxax [N*], -xas 
[x¢-4AQ]; 381: wayad [B*], wayas [n]). 


JEHUD (111; acwp [B?]. oye [A], -yà [L]), a 
city of Dan mentioned before BENE BERAK (Josh. 1945). 


1 In the legend on tae Black Obelisk Jehu is called ‘son of 
Humri’—an inaccuracy which need not surprise us; cp, how- 
ever, ISSACHAR, § 4. 

2 For msph, © ovyxérrew, EV ‘to cut short’, read probabl 
PP? (Vg. dedere), with Klo., Gri. Tg., however, "3p 
(so Hitz., Then., Kau., Benz., Ki.). 

3 A later scribe has prefixed a second specificaticn—‘ from the 
Jordan eastward, all the land of Gilead, the Gadites, the 
Reubenites, and the Manassites.’ Gilead asa designation of the 
whole of the trans-Jordanic territory is late (Benz.). 

4 The readings eygov[v], -ovs, are probably corruptions in the 
Greek for iov. 
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Doubtless the modern Yahadiyeh, about three miles E. 
of Ibn Ibrak, in the district of Lydda, about eight miles 
E. from Jaffa. 


JEHUDI (7177, § 76; ‘Jew’; ioyAlelin [BNAQ], 
cp JUDITH). 

An officer in close relation to the ‘princes’ who took Jeremiah’s 
roll into consideration before it was read (by the same Jehudi) to 
Jehoiakim (Jer. 3614: covder [A], BX om. ; v. 23 iwe [A]; 
Vg. Zudi). His great-grandfather was named Cusui [g.v.]; 
perhaps Jehudi had lately been admitted as a naturalised ‘Jew’ 
on the principle of Dt. 238% (Hitzig). 


JEHUDIJAH, or rather, as in RV, ‘the Jewess' 
(41931111), apparently one of the wives of MERED [g.v. ] 


(rx Ch. 4x8¢; adeia [B] idta [A], 1oyAata [L] 
The passage relating to Mered and his wives (?) is 
disfigured by several corruptions. Possibly Ha-jehudijah 
(so RV™8-) is a faulty reading for Hodiah (cp BITHIAH, 
JAHDAI). The children of ‘the Jewess’ are connected 
with the places Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah (see JERED, 
JEKUTHIEL, SocoH). 


JEHUEL (ONIN Kt, ONT Kr.; ier [BAL]; 
JAHIEL); so RV, but AV JENIEL. A Levite of the 
guild of Heman (2 Ch. 29r4ł). The name reminds 
us of 5yynp (see MEHUJAEL), but though we might read 
Jehaw-el—z.e,, ‘God (El) giveth life," the name is more 
probably a corruption of Jerahmeel (cp JEHALLELEL). 

Apart from the indications of Jerahmeelite connections in 
these genealogies we might compare the Phcenician name 
Jehaw-melek, ‘ Melek giveth life’ C/S1 no. 11. 5), and parallel As- 
syrian and Babylonian names, such as ASur-uballit (‘ ASur giveth 
life’), Bil-uballit, Sama-uballit, Sin-muballir (RPC) 2 206, 
4112 f£; Winckler, GBA 59). T KG 


JEHUSH (WAY), 1 Ch. 839, RV JEUSH [g.v., 3]. 


JEIEL (DNT; Kt. ONIN in Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7; 
IEIHÀ [BNAL], cp JEVEL). 

r. A Reubenite, 1 Ch. 57 (teà [BAL]). See REUBEN. 

2. AV JEHIEL, father of Gibeon; r Ch. 935, (mA [B*], vend 
Ix). The name seems to be corrupt. It will not do to read 
byxan, though Abiel in 1 S.91 is the father of Kish (which 
might seem to suit v. 36), for ‘ Becher’ would have a prior claim, 
and Gibeah (not Gibeon) was the home of the Bicrites (see 
GiBEAH, § 1). Read perhaps bsp, Jeriael, and supply the 
same name in 1 Ch. 82ọ (RV Jeiel). JEDIAEL [g.v.] was the 
brother of Becher. See GirEon, § 3. (Jeriael= Jerahmeel.) 

3. AV JEHIEL, one of David’s heroes: 1 Ch. 11 44 (ceca [B], 
wa [x], cetyA [L]). 

4. A doorkeeper for the ark : 1 Ch. 15 18 (reeà [B]). 

5. Ancestor of Jahaziel, an Asaphite Levile: 2 Ch. 2014 
(eAeandA [B], eAendA [A]). 

6. One of Uzziah’s scribes (19107); 2 Ch. 26 rr. 

7. RV JEUEL, a Levite of the family of Elizaphan, temp. 
Hezekiah : 2 Ch. 29 13 (eeeyA [B)).! 

8. A chief of the Levites, temp. Uzziah: 2 Ch. 359 (cwyA [B], 
cenA [LJ). In 1 Esd.19 oxtndos [BA*?] ogos [Aa? A* 2], 
AV OcHIEL, RV OcHIELUS. 

9. RV JEvEL, head of a father’s house in a post-exilic list: 
Ezra 8 13 (evera [B], emà [Avid-)), In 1 Esd. 839 JeveL AV 
and RV (yeouvnA [B], ceovnA [A]). 

1o, A layman who joined in the league against alien 
marriages : Ezra 10 43 (tanA [B], ceetnA [A], emà [L)). 

eRe. 


JEKABZEEL (ON¥2p"), Neh. 112s. See KABZEEL. 
JEKAMEAM (On!)>", ‘ the(divine]kinsman avenges' ; 


see JOKMEAM, and § 3r. The vowels are untrustworthy. In 
another form at, iak, takes the place of oy, ‘dz; see ©, and 
JEKAMIAH), a Levite, ‘son’ of Hebron (1 Ch. 2319: exeucas 
[BA]; 2423, toxo [B], iexepta [A]; both places, caxaptas [L)). 
See GENEALOGIES 1., § 7 [v.]. 


JEKAMIAH (i1'32', see JEKAMEAM). 


x. b. Shallum, a descendant of Jarua [g.v.], 1 Ch. 241 
(cexemecas [B], cexoucas [A], axen. [L]). 

2. AV JECAMIAH, one of the sons of king Jeconiah (x Ch. 3 18, 
texerca [BAA], -uta [L], and see Be. ad loc.) 


JEKUTHIEL (Syomapy ; xeTIHA [B], 1ekOnHA [A* 
see Sw.], 1espOiHA [L]), the name given to the father, 


1 With regard to nos. 4, 5, 7 it may be observed that both 
Elizaphan and the doorkeepers were ascribed to Kehath, the 
latter through Korah ; and that Asaph himself, who appears as 
a Gershonite, seems to have been at one time a Korahite ; see 
further GENEALOGIES i., § 7. 
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or founder, of the town of Zanoah in the genealogical 
lists of Judah (1 Ch. 418). Gesenius explains it ‘ piety 
towards God’ (cp JAKEH); similarly the Targum on 
Chronicles (‘trust in God’), regarding it as a title of 
Moses ; but evidently it is closely related to JOKTHEEL 
(g.v.), which like Zanoah was the name of a Judahite 
town. Probably both Jekuthiel and Joktheel are mis- 
written for Eltekeh (pnb). TRC. 


JEMIMA, RV Jemimah (192), the name of Job’s 
eldest daughter (Job 42r4t). 


Learning has not succeeded in accounting for this name. © 
(quépa) and Vg. (dies) suggest derivation from pv, ‘day,’ out of 
which the rendering Diana has even blossomed; moderns, but not 
Schultens, identify with Ar. yamānat ‘dove,’ or (Del.) with 
yumëmat, diminutive of yanımat=yamãmat. No theory is 
free from objection. When we remember, however, the 
frequency of certain textual corruptions, and the popularity of 
the Song of Songs, we cannot hesitate to read ADDA, ‘the 
spotless’ (cp “NSM, Cant. 5269). Observe that N precedes. 

DIKTE: 

JEMNAAN (iemnaan [BA, perhaps accus. ?], -Nàà 
[Nta], amma [N*]), a city on the coast of Palestine, 
between Ocina (Aeco) and Azotus (Ashdod), which sub- 
mitted to Holophernes (Judith 228). No doubt JAB- 
NEEL (1) is meant. 

When the author of Judith wrote, Jamnia was still altogether 
a heathen city (cp 368); this is a fact of importance with 
reference to the theory of Volkmar, who regarded the Book of 
guh as a reflection of the campaign of Trajan, A.D. 118. The 

ook must be older than Johanan ben Zakkai, who transferred 
the Sanhedrin to Jamnia ; older too than Philo, who would not 
have described Jamnia as a heathen city (see JABNEEL 5 and cp 
JupitH, Book oF). 


JEMUEL (O12), Gen. 4610, EV": NEMUEL (9.2, 
1). 
JEPHTHAH (NM5', ‘[God] opens [the womb],’ 
§$ 54, 61; cp JIPHTHAIM, JIPHTHAH-EL, PETHAHIAH ; 

es 1emOae [BAL]). As the text stands, a 
one ee of the Israelites of Gilead from 
* the Ammonites, and their sophét (EV 
(‘judge’) or regent (Judg. 106-127; cp 1S. 1211). 
The story is as deficient in unity as that of Gideon, 
and presents similar problems. Only through eriticism 
can we arrive at a definite view of what was really told 
by the ancient Hebrews. The last narrator, as Kittel 
remarks (Mist. 289), ‘has no certain knowledge of 
[Jephthah’s]} origin and his fortunes; he has worked up 
what he received, but does not understand it aright.’ 

The prevalent critical opinion is that the story comes 
from a single traditional narrative, but that a great inter- 
polation has been made (11 12-28 [or 29]), compiled from 
JE's narrative in Nu. 20 According to Wellhausen 
(CH), 228 f.), this leaves nothing definite to be told 
of Jephthah except the anecdote of his sacrifice of his 
daughter; this critic also regards 121-6 as a late 
appendix, based on a part of the story of Gideon (81-3). 
Moore (Judges, 283), also a believer in one source (cp 
JUDGES, § 10), disputes the necessity of this unfavour- 
able inference; he finds more substance in Jephthah 
than does the great German critic. Holzinger 
and Budde have struck out a new path for themselves, 
which still more decidedly than Moore's eneourages the 
belief in a historical Jephthah. According to them, 
the existing Jephthah-story is derived from two in- 
dependent sources (cp GIDEON). One of these (E) 
stated that the hero resided in Mizpah, made war ona 
foreign people which had done him some grievous 
injury, and gained the victory over them, but at the 
cost of his dearest possession—his own flesh and blood : 
the other (J), that, though a Gileadite, he had become 
a freebooter on a foreign soil, and was commissioned by 
the Gileadites to avenge their wrongs on their oppressors, 
which he accomplished, though denied the help of the 
tribes W. of the Jordan (cp 122 and 1129). 121-6 also 
belongs to this source. In the strange mixture of refer- 
ences to Moab and Ammon in 11 12-28 these erities also 
find evidence that there were two traditions respecting 
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the people against which Jephthah waged war, one 
naming the Moabites, the other the Ammonites, tradi- 
tions which Rjg harmonised by the substitution of 
‘Ammon.’ 

Our course, however, in dealing with the existing 

story of Jephthah, must be somewhat different. Budde, 

with whom we may couple Frankenberg 
2. New theory. (Comp. d. dt. Kichterd. 37 ['95]), is no 
doubt right in recognising a discrepancy between the 
Jephthah of Judg. 111-11 and the Jephthah of the anec- 
dote in 1134-40. When, however, he attempts to trace 
out the two different narratives, he fails after advaneing 
a few steps. Failure, indeed, as he himself sees, was 
inevitable. Literary eriticism eannot solve the problems 
which meet us here. Even the steps forward which 
Budde hopes that he has taken are by no means secure. 
The method adopted here is that which is followed in 
the case of the kindred narratives of Gideon and of 
Laban and Jacob elsewhere (see GIDEON, GILEAD, 
§ 4). It endeavours to win back some parts of the two 
earlier stories which underlie the present narrative, not 
without some historical gain. The plausibility of the 
following restoration, the details of which have been so 
expressed as to minimise the need of a commentary, 
will, it is hoped, be manifest. Should any reader wish 
to substitute ‘Jephthah’ for ' Jair’ in the first story, he 
is at liberty to do so. He will, however, lose what (if 
our readings are correct) appears to be the fullest tra- 
ditional account of the origin of the HAVVOTH-JAIR 
[g v. ]. 

Not improbably, we suggest, it is to JAIR (g.v.), as 
not only victorious over his foes, but the conqueror of 
the Havvoth-jair, that the first story was originally 
devoted. In Judg. 1035s the aceount of this saphét 
is tantalisingly brief; he is, what Wellhausen calls 
Jephthah, not a form but a shadow. The second story 
brings us face to face with the true Jephthah. 

l. Story of Jair.—lt eame to pass that the sons of 
Haurāân made war against Gilead,? -and though the 

J: Real clansmen in different parts of the land 
Sie ‘of a withstood their oppression, it availed 
* them not. Now there was at that 

time, in the land of Tubihi (see Tos), a valiant man, 
a Gileadite, Jair by name.? For some forgotten eause 
he had been banished from his country, and had become 
renowned, like David afterwards, as the leader of a 
band of freebooters. So the elders of Salhad? (the 
border city of Gilead), in their despair, went to this 
outlaw at Tubibi, and besought him to lead them 
against the men of Haurān, and, when he asked for 
his reward, a solemn promise was made to him before 
Yahwe at Mizpah (the sanctuary of Salhad, see MIIZPAH) 
that if he came back victorious he should be the ' head’ 
of all the inhabitants of Gilead. Then Jair sent 
messengers to the king of Haurdn, who said to him, 
Why hast thou come into the land of Israel? [Did 
not Laban, son of Hauran, make a solemn covenant 
with Israel, son of Isaac, not to pass beyond the border 
eities Salhad and Mizpah?4] Let Yahwe judge this day 5 
between the sons of Israel and the sons of Hauran 
(11274)! But the king of Hauran hearkened not unto 
the words of Jair. And Yahwé delivered the men of 
Hauran into the hand of Jair, and he fell upon city after 
city, from Edrei as far as the approach to Salhad, and 
as far as the distriet of Maachah—twenty cities. So 
the sons of Hauran became subjeet to the sons of 
[Gilead].7 But the men of Ephraim were angry because 


1 For poy (early error) read yn and for bpne» (editorial 
alteration) read 4953. 

2 For nna: (editorial alteration) read >+x°. 

3 For ae (early error) read amy (see GILEAD). 

4 See Gen. 31 44-54, and cp GILEAD, § 4; LABAN. 

5 Read avn mm pee sy with Bu. 

8 Read A2Y0 bap Wr TY Dey ands ARS) WIND CEN 
Giz). 

7 Something like v. 33, but with yb for byen, must have 
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Gilead had set up an independent sovereignty. In 
defence of the old tribal constitution they came to 
Mizpah ! (121) and fought with Jair. But the battle went 
against them; many of them fell, others fled to the 
fords of Jordan. But when the fugitives sought to pass 
over, their speech betrayed that they were of Ephraim, 
and their brethren the men of Gilead had no mercy on 
them. [And the cities which Jair took from the men of 
Hauran were called Havvoth-jair.2 Afterwards they 
came into the possession of Geshur and Aram.*] And 
Jair died and was buried in Mahanaim 4 (105). 

lI. Story of Jephthah.—Now the men of Hauran 
greatly oppressed the men of Gilead, [and when Jeph- 

4. E: Real thah, a valiant Gileadite of Mizpah, with 

; t $ f his clan, resisted them, they slew Jeph- 

5 EN thah’s own brethren and many others also]. 

Jephthah. In the bitterness of his heart, and with 
settled purpose, Jephthah went to the sanctuary. There 
he vowed to Yahwe that whoever came out of the door 
of his house to meet him, when he returned safely from 
the sons of Hauran, should be Yahwé’s, and that he 
would offer him up as a burnt offering. And Yahwe 
gave Jephthah the vietory, and he returned home. But 
behold, he saw coming out to meet him, at the head of 
her maidens, with musie and dancing, his own, his only 
child. He rent his garments and spoke, and the maiden 
answered as became a maiden of Israel. To the father 
it was a stunning blow ; but his daughter would not add 
to it by reproaches or complaints. For such a victory 
over the foes of her house she was content to yield up 
her life. But she asked and obtained a respite of two 
months that she might go upon the mountains® with 
her companions and bewail her maidenhood. After this 
Jephthah did to her what he had vowed to do; she died 
a virgin. And it became the custom in Israel for women 
to devote four days in the year to bewailing ® Jephthah’s 
daughter. And Jephthah died, and was buried in his 
city, Salhad (127). 

The first of these stories (J), like those of Gideon and 
Jerubbaal, has suffered much transformation, owing 
partly to corruption of the text, partly 
to the editor’s want of comprehension 
of Hebrew antiquity. Whoever misread ayb3, ' Gilead,’ 
for ands, ‘Salhad,’ must have been unaware of the great 
part played by this border city in early Israelitish history, 
or he would surely have felt that a Gilead-story with no 
reference to Salhad could hardly be right. ‘The altera- 
tion of ‘Jair into ‘Jephthah’ was deliberate; it is 
perhaps a sign of the editor’s deep interest in the 
fascinating story of Jephthah’s daughter. He wanted 
to tell more about Jephthah, and robbed Jair to fill out 
the meagre tradition of Jephthah. At the same time he 
filled up gaps in the partly illegible narrative which lay 
before him. Thus to account for Jephthah’s (Jair’s) 
outlawry he made him a bastard driven from his home 
by his brothers, and in lieu of the illegible account of 
Jephthah’s (Jair’s) message to the king of Ammon (for 


5. Comments. 


stood in the original story, to express the full result of the great 
victory. bytes of course stands in connection with the late and 
incorrect insertion in v.29. Jephthah (rather, Jair) made no 
attempt to get a levy of Manassites or (12 2) of Ephraimites. 

1 For ayipy read n9397. Cp Mez, Bibel des Jos. 17. 

2 Possibly the uncertainty whether the H AvVOTH-JAIR (g.v) 
were in Gilead or in Bashan arose from the corruption of Salhad 
into Gilead. The cities referred to became by conquest cities of 
Salbad, and Salhad was on the border of Bashan and Gilead. 

ee next note. 

3 See 1 Ch. 221-23, which originally stood with 7 14-19, where 
originally, it is probable, much was said of Salhad (ZELOPHEH AD). 

4In105 read probably O:3M23 for papz. A Mahanaim not 
far to the SW. of Salhad seems to he meant (cp Gen. 322). 
Camon (g.v.) is unknown. Probably there was no such place. 

5 Budde (after van Doorninck) conjectures that spa's is a mis- 
placed gloss. Certainly EV's‘ that I may departand zodownupon 
the mountains’ is impossible. The remedy is not difficult, when 
we remember the practice of the scribes. spa7% is a corruption 
of *n-yy (end of verse), written too soon, and left uncorrected. 


Sitor nisnp (11 40) read probably nizn> (Gri.). 
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so he misreads jmn) he inserts a tedious historico-legal 
argument referring entirely to Moab, and therefore most 
inappropriate for a discussion with the king of Ammon. 
He also interpolates the central part of the touching 
story of Jephthah's daughter, so that the transition from 
Jephthah's, or rather Jair’s, conquest of the twenty 
cities and the Ephraimite invasion is obscured.! Cp 
JAIR. 

How much of the two stories is historical? The 
border warfare between the Hauranites and the Gilead- 
ites. The temporary subjection of cities in Haurān to 
the Gileadites. The importance of Şalhad and the 
citadel and sanctuary of Mizpah or Penuel (? see 
MIZPAH}). The invasion of Gilead by the Ephraimites, 
which was an assertion of the rights of the tribal federa- 
tion (see Wi. GZ lsr, n. 1). The offering up of a 
maiden as a sacrifice for Yahwé under great stress— 
perhaps for the last time. On the Shibboleth incident 
no great stress can be laid. lt is plausible in the 
extreme (see SHIBBOLETH); but a clever narrator might 
easily imagine it. 

We must not, however, pass over the annual mourn- 
ing of the Israelitish women referred to in 1] 40. ‘There 

», is no occasion to doubt that a great 
a Gileadite once sacrificed his daughter 
Baer. to Yahwé.? There are good parallels 
for this, not only in OT passages (see SACRIFICE), but 
especially in an Arabian tradition mentioned by Lyall 
(Anc. Arabian Poetry, Introd., p. xxxviii). ‘Al 
Mundhir had made a vow that on a certain day in each 
year he would sacrifice the first person he saw ; ‘Abid [a 
poet] came in sight on the unlucky day, and was aceord- 
ingly killed, and the altar smeared with his blood.’ The 
sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter, however, seems to have 
been connected, at any rate, in later times, at Mizpah 
and probably elsewhere, with a ceremony which consisted 
originally in mourning for the death of a virgin goddess. 
Such a ceremony (which is analogous to the well-known 
mourning for Tammuz [g.v.]) is attested by Porphyry 
and Pausanias as still performed in their time at Laodicea 
on the Phoenician coast, and as connected with the 
sacrifice of a stag (cp Isaac, § 4) which was a substitute 
for the more ancient sacrifice of a maiden.” The fact 
that the name of Jephthah’s daughter was associated 
with such a celebration is of itself enough to refute 
the idea that she was not really sacrificed but only 
dedicated to perpetual virginity. This notion first 
appears, according to Moore, in the Kimehis (end of 
12th cent. A.D.) ; the older Jewish and Christian inter- 
preters all take the words of 11 39a in their natural sense. 
It may be noticed that Jephthah’s daughter is not re- 
ferred to in the NT; Jephthah himself, however, is a 
hero of faith (Heb. 1} 32). 

See, besides We. CH, 4c., and the commentaries of Moore 
and Budde, Sta. GV/ 168; Kittel, Wzs¢. 289-91 ; Frankenberg, 
Die Composition des deuteron. Richterbuches, 35-38 C95); C. 
Niebuhr, Szuadien, i. 222 f. (94) (this writer transfers the Shib- 
boleth section to the story of Jerubbaal); Köhler, 2762. Gesch. 
2a 31, n. 1 (on the mythical theories of Goldziher and Grill). 

T KEIC 


JEPHUNNEH, once AV Jephunne (135), ' [God] is 
brought back,’ § 54; cp Palm. ‘JEMN; cepovyn 
[BAFL]). 

1. The father of CALEB (Nu, 136 [P] Dt. 136 [Do] Josh. 
146 [JE and Dal, 1 Ch. 415 146 Ecclus. 467, AV JEPHUNNE). 

2. b. Jether or Ithran of the tribe of ‘Asher (1 Ch. 738; epiva 
[B], cepend A). 


JERAH (M'), a son of Joktan, mentioned after 
Hazarmaveth (Gen. 1026; 1apad [A], -eà [E], 1epay 
[L]; 1 Ch. 120 0m. BA, tape[L]). Possibly, like some 
other Arabian tribes, named after the ‘moon’ (m= 
moon in Heb., Ph., Eth. ; Sab. fit) = month); cp the 


1 Moore’s attempt (Judges, 306) to explain 12 1-6 in connection 
with the story of Jephthah’s daughter had to be made that all 
possible devices might be tried, but is hardly successful. 

2 Here we differ from Goldziher, Hebrew Mythology, 96f- 

3 See WRS Rel. Sem.(2) 419 466. 
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Palmyrene name ‘my. Glaser (Skizze, 2425) identifies 
with Mahra and S.‘Oman. For other suggested identi- 
fications, see Ball, Smith's DB), s.v. 


JERAHMEEL! (DNY, ‘God pities’ [ loves’ or 
‘is friendly'; cp Ass. rãmu and OM in Nab. and Palm. 
inscr.], §§ 28, 53; cp perh. DMDN, ‘Assur pities’ (?), 
CIS 2, no. 43 A; tLe]papand [BAL], also -end, -enend 
[BA], -eue [A], -eua. [L]).? 

1. The name of a clan, located in the Negeb of 
Judah, which had friendly relations with David during 
his residence at Ziklag (1 S. 2710 8029, 
Jerahmeelite, yogya, veoneya, wpand 
[B]. topapnrer, cepaynre [A], aepuwv, topayd [L)). 
Jerahmeel and Caleb are genealogically spoken of as 
brothers (r Ch. 29 42), a relation which probably began 
at an early date and continued until both were finally 
reckoned to Israel as part of the tribe of Judah (1 Ch. 2).3 
We must not, however, infer from the wording of 1 S. 
2710-12 that already in David’s time the clans formed 
part of Sanl's kingdom.# 

To supplement the scanty references to Jerahmeel in 
the MT (but see below, § 4) it would be reasonable to 
assume that the clan shared throughout the course of 
its existence the same fortunes as CALEB: viz., that in 
post-exilic times it was pushed to the N. of Judah by 
the advancing Edomites (cp CALEB, § 4), that previous 
to its occupation of the Negeb it had come from the 
distant S. of Palestine (76. § 2), and that together with 
Caleb it had joined in the wanderings from Kadesh (in 
the N. Arabian Musri) to Hebron (see Exopbus i., § 4 
J; HEBRON, § 1; KADESH i., § 3). A critical inspec- 
tion of the Jerahmeelite genealogical lists may perhaps 
be found to lend interesting support to these assump- 
tions (which also receive independent confirmation from 
the inquiries summed up in NEGEB, § 2). 

Turning to the genealogies in 1 Ch. 2 we find that the 
names in general betray an affinity with 
South Palestine). 


The older divisions of the tribe (v. 25) are Ram (of whose off- 
shoots Jamin is elsewhere the name of a Simeonite clan whilst 
Eker reminds us of Ekron), Bunah (? 6B Bavara, see Ki. SBOT),5 
Oren (cp Edomite ARAN), and OzEm (Davidic).6 The mention 
of ‘another wife’ (v. 26) might suggest that the clan, like Caleb, 
moved to a new seat (see ATARAH), in which case Atarah’s son 
Onam (74,) might remind us of the Benjamite BEN-ONt1 [¢.z.]. 
Onam, moreover, has Edomite associations, and, looking more 
closely at the names of the ‘sons,’ we observe; (a) Shammai 
(v. 28), also a Calebite division (v. 45); (4) Abishur and Abihail 
(v. 29), names with distinctly S. Arabian affinities; (c) Zaza (v. 
33), perhaps the same as the Simeonite Ziza ; and finally (d) IsH1 
(v. 31), with Simeonite and Judzan affinities, 


The genealogy includes Molid and Jether (wv. 29 32). 
One is tempted to connect these with the two place- 
names, MOLADAH and JATTIR, and to locate the Jerah- 
meelites in the district of “4¢¢zr and Tell el-Milh, to the 
NW. and S. of Arad respectively. This seems to be 
supported by Shishak’s list (EGYPT, § 63), where yu-ra- 
hu-mé-[el?] (no. 112) follows almost immediately upon 
ha-k-ru-ma ‘a-ru-d-a ru-bi-t (nos. 107-t10)—‘ the dis- 


1. History. 


2. Genealogies. 


1 For the late Jewish legends connected with this name see 
‘Chronicles of Jerahmeel * (ed. Gaster, 1900). 

2 In view of the analogy between Jerahmeel and the tribal 
names Ishmael, Israel, etc. (some of which may he geographical), 
it is unnecessary to treat Jerahmeel asa compound of my and bx 
with the addition of p as in ABIMAEL), nor could we find 
support for this in the name Jarua (for which ® in x Ch. 234 
suggests the form ‘ Jarhel’), since, in common with JEROHAM, 
it is probably nothing more than a popular abbreviation. Sayce 
(who cites Jerahmeel as preserving a trace of ‘mimmation’) 
points out that Yarhamu (Jeroham) has been found in contract- 
tablets dated in the reign of SamSu-iluna, and supposes the name 
to be the origin of Ovid’s Orchamus (PSBA 21 23 [1900)). 

3 Cp Meyer, Axtst. 116 f. 

4 Cp CALEB, § 2. Probably 1 S. 27911 do not belong to the 
original narrative (the tenses are frequentative). The passage 
refers to ove expedition (not to David's custom), and the sequel 
is related in 1 S. 30. 

5 The name reminds us of BENAIAH (1) of KABZEEL (gg.v.), 
one of David's officers. 

6 EV’s Ahijah should be ‘his brother(s)’; see AHIJAH, 6. 
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tricts (see FIELD) of Great Arad.’! (For other indica- 
tions of the seats of this clan, see NEGEB, § 2.) 
For the earlier history of Jerahmeel the unique gene- 
alogy of JARHA [¢.v.] in 1 Ch. 2 is highly suggestive. ? 
-,. The fragment (vv. 34-41) gives the descend- 
Pera ants of Yarha ‘the Musrite servant’ 
("182 739) and the daughter of Sheshan to 
the thirteenth generation. Jarha (as also the lad in 
1 S. 3013) was most probably a native of the near-lying 
country of Musri (see MIZRAIM, § 24), and the obscure 
name Sheshan reminds us both of the Hebronite Sheshai 
and of the Egyptian designation fasu (strictly mov) 
‘bedouin,’ with which SHESHAI [g.v.], has been con- 
nected, 

It is worth noticing that vv. 34-41 are independent of 
the preceding verses, and that the introduction of Sheshan 
in v. 314 is probably secondary (contrast the details with 
v. 34a). It is not certain therefore that he was a Jerah- 
mieelite. The name of the Musrite servant, on the other 
hand, seems to be an eponym of the clan Jerahmeel 
itself. Possibly the genealogy is to be interpreted to 
mean that Jerahmeel moved N. from Musri and settled 
in the vicinity of Hebron (compare Sheshan with 
Sheshai). 

It has been suggested elsewhere that the oldest 
features of Korah’s revolt (Nu. 16) belong to the tradition 
of a journey from the Musrite Kadesh to Judah (see 
Exopus i., § 6).4 Now Korah, even in the earlier 
strands of P, is not a Levite; it is possible that he was 
originally a Calebite (cp KORAH i. 2). It is tempting, 
therefore, to associate Peleth the father of On (or Onan 
[G4F], cp Onam above) with the same name in the 
genealogy of Jerahmeel (1 Ch. 2 33),5 and to regard the 
clan as participating in the revolt. (The significance of 
the clan-name Peleth and the traces of the northward 
migration or extension of the Jerahmeelites are con- 
sidered elsewhere. See NEGER, § 2.) 

Among other features of interest in the genealogy of 
Jarha® are the two names Nathan and Zabad (v. 36) 
who, it has sometimes been suggested, are no other than 
the prophet and officer (see ZABUD, 1) of the days of 
David and Solomon. When we consider the influence 
of the far S. of Palestine upon the worship of Yahwè 
this view cannot be pronounced altogether arbitrary. 
If, as has been indicated elsewhere (see GENEALOGIES, 
§ 7 [v.]), there is evidence to show that the names 
of Yahwe's Levites are largely derived from the far S., 
surely Nathan (although not a Levite) may well have 
been of Jerahmeelite or even Musrite origin. 


Another well-known figure may perhaps have had a similar 
origin. Marquart (Fund. 12) has already observed that Samuel’s 
genealogy in 1 S.11 is two-fold, and that he is traced back to 

erahmeel (see JEROHAM, 1), and Tahath(Tohu, etc.) respectively. 

Ve might conjecture, therefore, that Samuel was a Jerahmeelite, 
but at a later date was represented as an Ephraimite (see 
TaHaTH). But as an alternative suggestion it is no less possible 
that the Jerahmeelite notices should belong (as a marginal note) 
to the name of Eli who is introduced suddenly witbout word or 


1 WMM Ac. u. Eur. 168. Is no, 111, Me-da-ta, the Jerah- 
meelite Nadab (1 Ch. 2 28)? 

2 On the list cp Gray (HPN 234): ‘the character of the 
thirteen names presents nothing inconsistent with the genealogy 
being genuine.’ 

3 Cp the Hebronile and Geshurite TaLmal. May we further 
identify the Jerahmeelite name Ahban (see AHBAN) with the 
Hebronite Ahiman (janx, ons)? 

4 The tradition is provisionally called ‘Calebite’; the clan 
Caleb seems to have overshadowed all other petty S. Judaan 
populations (cp CALEB, § 3). A better designation would prob- 
is ee be ‘Levitical’; cp the relation between the ‘ Levites’ (see 
GENEALOGIES, § 7 [esp. v.]) and the S. of Judah. See also 
KADESH i., § 3. 

5 See further 4/SZ 16177 n. 

6 See ELisHaMA, 3, 4, SHALLUM, 3, SISAMAI, and note that 
Helez (v. 39) is elsewhere the name of a warrior from the South 
Judæan Beth-pelet (but see PALTITE). 

7 Not the prophet only; perhaps also his king (but see 
Jupan). One observes how persistently tradition sends David 
to the S. of Judah, to wander in the wilderness of Paran, 1S. 251 
(on the text see H. P. Smith), or to fight against the inhabitants 
of the land bordering on Mizraim (Musri), 76. 278; see the 
present writer's note in 4/SZ, de. 
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comment in v. 3. This view, moreover, perhaps gains in proba- 
bility when we notice (1) the un-Hebraic character of the names 
of Eli’s descendants, which find their analogy only in Egyptian 
(see PHINEHAS) or South Arabian (cp Ext, Hopunr), and (2) 
the presence of a tradition (a late one, it is true, see SAMUEL il., 
$ 4) which would seem to connect Eli’s house with Moses! in 
Egypt, or perhaps, originally, in Musri (1 S. 2 27).2 


If the suggestions made in this and certain other 
articles with regard to suspected corruptions of text in 
fe MT and in © are accepted, the Jerah- 
4, Additional meelites were a much more important 
tribe, or perhaps collection of tribes, 
than we have imagined. Under all sorts of disguises, 
it has been suspected, the name meets us again and 
again, both in narratives and in genealogies. Some of 
the clans or tribes of Jerahmeel evidently suffered the 
fate described in 15.15, 1 Ch. 44143; others were 
absorbed by Judah or even by more northern Israelite 
tribes. The following is a list, probably incomplete, 
of OT names which may have been corrupted from 
' Jerahmeel.’ 


(a) Addar and Hakkarka, Josh.153. Note that Hezron, 
Addar, and Hakkarka are mentioned together; Hakkarka is a 
dittographed ‘ Jerahmeel.’ In Gen. 4612 and parallels Hezron, 
son of Perez, is a brother of Hamu! (cp A. This is geographi- 
cally important. See Hazar-appar, KARKAA, NEGEB. 

(4) Amalek. The name is unintelligible; the centre of the 
Amalekites must have been close to the Jerahmeefites. To 
admit the identity of Amalek and Jerahmeel is in accordance 
with many similar necessary identifications, and throws a bright 
light on many passages. Ofcourse, it was only a section of the 
Amalekites that Saul overcame, and only with a section that 
David fought. See (4), and on ‘mount of the Amalekites’ 
(Judg. 12 15), see PIRATHON. 

(c) Gen. 16 14 BEER-LAHAI-RO1 (between Kadesh and Bered) 
should be ‘ Beer-jerahme’éli’—2.e., ‘ Well of the Jerahmeelites.’ 
The name ‘ Jerahmee!’ is derived from bx on; ‘she called the 
name of Yahwé El-rahamim; for she had said, Will God indeed 
have compassion?’ (v. 13, OV rade O37). Cp Isaac. 

(d) Job 322, syria, like Ram (cp s), is a fragment of Seems. 
See Jos, Book oF, § 9. 

(e) Probably Joash (1 K. 22 26) as well as Jerahmeel (Jer. 36 26, 
see 3 below) was of Jerahmeelite extraction. ‘ Jerahmeel ben- 
hammelech’ is surely absurd; ‘ben-hammelech’ itself comes 
from *ben-jerahmeel.’ 

(/) The ‘Carmel’ of Josh. 15 55, also called hak-Karmel (1 S. 
15 r2, etc.), is no doubt from ‘ Jerahmeel.” Was the ‘Carmel’ 
of 1 S. 1512 really the place now called e/-Aarnzu/? This is not 
perhaps necessary (see SAUL, § 4 ad init. n.) In 15.155 read 
‘cities (©) of Jerahmeel’; and cp 30 29 (for text cp CARMEL, 2, 
col. 706, n. 2). 

(g) 2 Ch. 267. See Gur-paat. (A) 1 Ch.440, important 
geographically (see NEGEB) and historically. Ham (g.v. i., end) 
is quite impossible. (7) Hamul b. Judah (Gen. 4612, etc.), 
Cp (a) and see HamuL, Manor, (7) Jamlech, a Sineonite 
(1 Ch. 434). (4) 1 Ch. 2347 See and cp above. (4) 


References. 


1Ch. 416, 2Ch.2912. Note that ‘ Jehaleleel’? was the ‘father’ 
of Ziph; he is co-ordinated with Caleh. (az) 1S.11. See 
JEROHAM, 1, and cp above, § 3. (z) Josh. 1556, 1 Ch. 2 44, see 
JOKDEAM, JORKEAM. (0) 2 K.1473 see (2). 

(2) Kemuel, Gen. 2221. Read ‘ Uz his first-born, and Ahibuz, 
and Jerahmeel, and Abiram,’ and note that Ahibuz (see Anı, 1) 
and Michael (1 Ch.5 134) are brought into connection respec- 
tively with Salecah (miswritten Milcali in Gen. 22 21), and with 
“Gilead in Bashan’ in 1 Ch. 511-16. See ZELOPHEHAD. 

a K.431{51r]. See Manor. (7) Michael, 1 Ch. 5 r3 A 

ee (p). 

(s) Ram (see d) was brother of Jerahmeel (1 Ch. 29); on Joh 
822, see Jos, Book oF, § 9, and note that Buz and Aram 
(= Ram = Jerahmeel) are brothers (Gen. 22 21). 

(¢) Raham, 1 Ch. 244. Cp (x). (#) Rekem, 1 Ch.2434 In 
this connection note that the Targumic name for KADESH 
(op Or N72 op) must be a corruption of ‘ Jerahmeel,’ and that 


op ‘3a in Judg. 6 3 33 7 12 8 10 (2), also in 1 K. 1510 and Job 13 


should most probably he np 133, Że., Lyon aa, ‘sons of 
Jerahmeel.’ 


(w) Salt, city and valley of (ir and gë hamuzélah), Josh. 1562 ; 


2K.147. Kittel well points out the improbahility that Joktheel 
in the moon v3 is Petra. It is ‘ Jerahmeel’ in ‘the valley of 
Jerahmeel.’ See SALT, City or. 


(x) On the singular corruptions in the two similar passages, 
Nu. 211 Judg. 116 see NEGEB, § 2. 

(y) Last of all we mention a hypothesis which in the light of 
(c) is so probable that it deserves more space than we can give 
to it. Ah-raham is not a dialectic form of Abram or ABIRAM 
[7-z.], nor yet =‘ the beloved father’ (Harkavy), but comes from 


1 See also IcHasop. 

2 Yahwe’s appearance to Moses, and the separation of the 
Levites here referred to, were probably located at Kadesh ; cp 
KADESH i., § 3; LEVITES. 
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oman ‘the Father loves or has pity’ (cp Ass. vas, ‘to love’). 
Perhaps there was a second legend to account for the name of the 
Jerahmeelite Well(seec) by connecting it with the name Abraham. 

See further KirJATH-ARBA, MAMRE, MEPHIBOSHETH, PHINE- 
HAS, PuTIEL, RACHEL, RAMATHAIM-ZoPHIM, REKEM, SALT 
Sea, SAUL (§§ 1 6), SHALISHA [LAND oF], SHoB!, SODOM, 
TEKOA, and TERAH. 

2. A Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 2429, see 2321); see 1 above, 
and cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7 [v.]. 

3. b. Hammelech (RV ‘the king's son’; see HAMMELECH, 
and cp above, § 4¢), who was ordered by Jehoiakim to imprison 
Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 36 [© 43] 26; repepianà Ix}. See 
above, § 4 (e). s. A. €, §§ 1-3; T. K.C, § 4. 


JERECHUS (iepeyoy [B*A]), 1 Esd. 522; RV 
JERECHU. See JERICHO. 


JERED. 1. 1Ch.12EV, etc.; see JARED. 2. (TY; 
for etymology, cp Ar. wird**, ‘a troop of people, or 
cattle, coming to a watering-place’ ; caped [BAL]), one 
of the sons of EZER (g.v., ii. 1) by ‘his wife the Jewess,’ 
called ‘the father of Gedor,’ 1 Ch. 418 (in v. 4 Penuel 
bears the same title). 


Many springs in Palestine now bear the name of werdeh 
(Conder, PE/Q, '78, p. 22), which is understood by the 


peasantry in the sense suggested above for this Jered. Cp 
Koran 1989, ‘We will drive the sinners to hell as herds going 
to water.’ TK. Ge 


JEREMAI (2T, § 52; abbrev. from JEREMIAH), of 
the b’ne Hashum, a layman in the list of those with 
foreign wives (see EzRAi.,§ 5 end), Ezra 1033¢ (1epamel 
[N], -m [B], tepemfe]: [AL]). The name appears 
among the sons of Bani in 1 Esd. 934 (JEREMIAS, tepepuas 
[BAL]). 6}, however, gives the name again in v. 33. 


JEREMIAH (MY, and in nos. 4, 5, 6, and 8, 
mAT, on the meaning see below, § 1; NAMES, §§ 35, 
41, 52, 84, and cp JEREMIEL; jepem[eljialc]! [BAL)). 

1. The prophet called, in AV, also Jeremias (Ecclus. 
496 Mt. 1614) and Jeremy (Mt.217 279). MT has 
wy, but in Jer.271 285 7 29x1 in the 
title of the book, and in Dan. 92 Ezral1 
may. In Ecclus. 496 it is still written 


row. As to its meaning, Wellhausen ( TBS) connected 
it with NaN ‘to found,’ cp ‘Jeruel’; so too Ball. 
More probably, however, we should explain it y% mpy, 


‘Yahwe hurls’ (so Seb. Schmidt); cp my3» 1 Ch. 98, 
my" 1 Ch. 825. The understood object may be variously 


supplied. 

According to lı Jeremiah was the son of Hilkiah 
and belonged to a priestly family dwelling at Anathoth. 
Many since Clement of Alexandria and Jerome have 
maintained the identity of his father with the Hilkiah of 
2 K. 22 f., but on no sufficient grounds. Whether the 
editor thought of Jeremiah’s father as the high priest, 
may be doubtful; probably he drew his statement from 
the biographical work (see next article, § 17). According 
to chap. 82 Jeremiah had an uncle named Shallum and 
a cousin named Hanamel; from 161 it is to be inferred 
that Jeremiah was never married. 

The primary sources of information respecting the 
prophet are his own oracles. The biographical sketches 

--. in the book that bears his name come from a 
2. Life. work written a long time after his death. 
There is no testimony outside of the book of Jeremiah 
that has any independent value. The earliest references 
to him (2 Ch. 3525 3620 f. Ecclus. 497) come from the 
second century B.C. Even after criticism has done its 
full work, however, it remains possible with some degree 
of certainty to trace the general course of his career. 

Jeremiah was born, it would seem, at ANATHOTH 
[g.v.]; perhaps about 650, for we know that he first 
came forward in 625. At what time of life a man might 
enter the priesthood in the days before D and P, is not 
known. The event which gave him a prophetic impulse 
may have been a Scytho-Chaldean invasion of Syria in 


1. Name 
and family. 


1 The transliteration Inpeuias [B* once, A often, Sc.a thrice] 
should also be noted. he Latin versions give //cerezias, 
lerentias. 
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the first year of Nabopolassar (437). Probably the 
impulse was accelerated by a vision, though the story 
in chap.1 reflects not only his own later experiences, 
but also the estimate of his work in a subsequent age, 
based on oracles not proceeding from him. It is 
probable that the reform movement five years later en- 
listed his efforts (Duhm, Cheyne) and that he proclaimed 
the new law in Anathoth (111 #), though it is not likely 
that he knew how it originated or was equally interested 
in all its injunctions. Whether there was a local cult at 
Anathoth causing opposition on the part of his towns- 
men and such persecution as to call forth from him 
fierce imprecations (11 21-23) must be left in doubt. He 
probably took up his abode at Jerusalem after 620. 

Before the end of Josiah’s reign Jeremiah seems to have 
recognised the futility of a reform carried out by the 
strong arm of the state (23). Hence he watched the 
rising Chaldean power, not as Habakkuk in the hope 
of deliverance from Assyrian supremacy, but as an 
instrument in Yahwe's hand to bring Judah to repent- 
ance or to ruin. The relative weakness of Egypt he 
perceived now as in the days of Zedekiah, just as 
Isaiah had seen that of Damascus as against Assyria. 
‘This explains the absence of any encouraging oracle 
before the battle of Megiddo and any lamentation after 
that event, a lack felt in later times and made good by 
ascribing to him an anonymous lament over Josiah 
(2 Ch. 3525). The fall of Nineveh in 606 and Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s march upon Syria in 605 may have led Jeremiah 
to utter some such definite prophecy as is mentioned 
in 8629, predicting the conquest of Judea by the king of 
Babylon. Concerning the story found in that chapter, 
cp the next article (§ 17). Possibly at a time when the 
defeat of Necho’s arms had driven the people with 
renewed zeal to the Yahwé-cult in the temple, Jeremiah 
appeared with the oracle reported in 7% and 26. It 
may have been in the years when Nebuchadrezzar was 
unable to follow up his victory and bring Judah to sub- 
jection that Jehoiakim was guilty of undertaking great 
building enterprises without paying the labourers 
engaged (2213 7; on the text see JEHOIAKIM). 
Jeremiah probably concealed himself during this reign, 
and there seems to be no evidence that he suffered any 
persecution. Even though his predictions concerning 
Jehoiakim failed, and the king apparently died in peace 
and was ‘joined to his fathers,’ Jeremiah still looked 
for a Chaldean army and threatened Jehoiachin and his 
mother with exile (2224-27 29: 28 is a gloss). The idea 
that at this time Jeremiah undertook two journeys to 
the Euphrates (131 7) cannot be seriously entertained 
{see EUPHRATES ii.) The word indeed denotes the 
Euphrates (cp Gen.214), not Ephratha, or Para; but 
the account is probably a dramatization of a mere 
simile, and not historical in any sense. 

At some time in the reign of Zedekiah, when the 
condition of affairs before the deportation of 597, for 
which the exiled nobility had once been held responsible, 
had sufficiently receded from view to appear good in 
comparison with present conditions, Jeremiah seems to 
have had a vision of two baskets of figs in front of the 
temple, and explained that Zedekiah and his princes 
and subjects were like bad figs, while Jehoiachin and 
the exiles were like good figs (24). A later writer, who is 
even familiar with an Egyptian gõ/a (CAPTIVITY) (v. 8), 
has apparently carried the comparison beyond the point 
intended. Chap. 28, which probably contains a historical 
nucleus, is more likely to show the real attitude of the 
prophet at this time. HANANIAH (¢.v.) prophesies 
that Jehoiachin and the exiles shall return with the 
sacred vessels in two years. Jeremiah would be glad 
to have Jehoiachin back; but he does not believe in a 
return. It is not merely the short term set by Hananiah 
that he objects to. He recognises as a mark of the 
true prophets of the past that they only announced 
coming judgment, and he takes his place with them. 
Hence he makes absolutely no suggestion of a future 
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return of exiles, but affirms uncompromisingly the 
inevitable subjection of all lands to Nebuchadrezzar. 
Whether he actually threatened Hananiah with death 
within a year, may perhaps be questioned. The 
doctrine of the infallibility of prophecy sufficiently ex- 
plains the account of Hananiah’s death. The alleged 
epistles of Jeremiah to Babylonian Jews (in chap. 29) 
cannot be used as historical material, nor the story of his 
sending bands and yokes to various nations in chap. 27. 
But 239 f. shows that the conspiracy in which Zedekiah 
became involved led Jeremiah into sharp conflicts with 
prophets whose convictions were different from his own. 
In 587, when Nebuchadrezzar temporarily raised the 
siege of Jcrusalem, Zedekiah sent a request to Jeremiah 
to consult Yahwé as to the prospect, and received 
pressing advice to surrender (211-10 373-10). At this 
time Jeremiah’s indignation was aroused by the reduction 
to slavery of freedmen solemnly emancipated at the 
approach of Nebuchadrezzar (34). It was only natural, 
after his advice just mentioned, that he should be 
arrested when he attempted to withdraw to Anathoth, 
probably with the intention of securing for himself a 
piece of property there (3711-16). This land he may 
actually have had an opportunity of purchasing later 
(32). What became of the prophet when the city was 
taken is not known, since. the special concern for his 
welfare on the part of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabuzaradan 
probably is as apocryphal as the general's pious address, 
3911 7 402-6. But a political prisoner is likely to 
have fared better than a rebel. 

Concerning the end of the prophet’s life there are 
many legends. 

According to 2 Macc. 24 % Jeremiah carried away in safety the 
tabernacle, the ark, and the altar of incense, and concealed them 
in a hollow cave in the mountain where Moses died in Moab. 
It is possible that this legend found its supplement in a story of 
the prophet’s translation in so Siang a spot. This would 
account for his appearance in splendour to Judas the Maccabee 
(2 Macc. 1512 /), his living fey translated heroes like Enoch 
and Elijah (Sixtus Sinensis as quoted by Neumann), his expected 
return as a precursor of the Messiah (Mt. 16 13 Jn. 121 740) 
or in the last time as one of the two witnesses of Rev. 113 
(Victorinus ad /oc.). Another legend, which still found a place 
in an appendix to the book of Jeremiah, brought him with ‘the 
whole remnant of Judah’ to Daphne, there to prophesy the 
utter destruction of the Egyptian gd/ah, 42-44.1 When this addi- 
tion was made to the Book of Jeremiah, the story of his being 
stoned to death at Daphnz (Jerome, Tert., Epiphanius) by his 
own people or by the Egyptians had apparently not developed. 
Of still later origin are other stories: Jeremiah’s prediction of a 
saviour before whom the Egyptian idols would fall to the ground 
(leading to the worship of the virgin and the child : Chron. , pasch. 
in Fabricius), the burial of the prophet év témw týs oikýsews 
Papaw (which seems to denote a pyramid) because he saved the 
Egyptians from crocodiles and snakes (Epiphanius, de vitis 
prophetarum), the visit of Alexander to the tomb of the prophet 
who had predicted his victories over the nations and the removal 
of the ashes to Alexandria (Chron. pasch.), and the influence on 
Greek philosophers visiting Egypt of the esoteric wisdom he had 
taught there (Ambrosius, Augustine, Génébrard). According to 
a legend preserved in Sader ‘6lam rabba, 2677, Jeremiah was 
carried to Babylon with Baruch by Nebuchadrezzar after his 
conquest of Egypt, while Rashi seems to imply only that 
Jeremiah and Baruch returned to Palestine (ad Jer. 44 14). 
Whether in this mass of late legends there is anywhere a grain 
of historic fact, cannot readily be ascertained. 


The prophetic utterances of Jeremiah derive their 
character from his conviction that he was inspired by 
3. Message. Yahwé and from his conception of 
Yahwe'’s nature, purposes and demands. 

Like Amos and Isaiah, he seems to have been impelled 
to prophesy by a series of visions. Ina trance he hears 
Yahwe's voice bidding him speak as a prophet, and feels 
Yahwe's hand touching his lips consecrating them to the 
proclamation of Yahwe’s oracles. On two subsequent 
occasions, when in the same condition, he saw a rod of 
an almond tree and a seething cauldron coming from 
the N. The former vision he interpretated as an assur- 
ance that Yahweé would ‘ watch over’ (apy ; see ALMON D) 
his word, consequently as a pledge that the oracles 
would be fulfilled ; the latter he understood as signifying 


1 Many scholars consider this story as a work of Baruch and 
accord to it historical value. But see next article, §§ 6, 7, 8. 
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that nations from the N. would invade Palestine. These 
ecstatic experiences were doubtless preceded by eager 
observation of the signs of the times and stifled impulses 
to speak. Jeremiah had in waking hours seen the 
movements in history of that mysterious hand which in 
the vision brought the cauldron from the N. and dedi- 
cated him asa prophet. A similar experience may have 
come in Zedekiah's reign when, hearing the murmurs of 
the approaching storm, and reflecting upon the de- 
generacy of the present generation, he had his vision of 
the figs (24). That Yahwé had actually revealed himself 
to him, he never seems to have questioned ; nor that the 
word of judgment he announced was actually Yahwe's 
word. The events justified his faith, Whether the 
Scythian invasion passed so harmlessly by the territory 
over which Josiah reigned as is generally supposed, 
cannot, with our scanty information, be determined. 
There is no intimation of a disenchantment like that of 
Ezekiel in regard to Tyre. The capture of Jerusalem 
in 597 and the deportation of Jehoiachin must have been 
understood by Jeremiah as a vindication of Yahweé's 
word. 

Another source of assurance was the character of the 
oracles he felt divinely impelled to utter. He was 
impressed by their similarity to the oracles of true 
prophets in the past. Like them he prophesied, not 
smooth things, but coming judgment. Like theirs, his 
oracles were immediate, spontaneous utterances. He 
contrasted them with the oracles also delivered in the 
name of Yahwé by the prophets opposed to him, and 
was struck by the difference in tone, the cheerful tenor, 
the failure to go to the root of the evil, the lack of 
originality (2397). He noticed their use of popular 
phrases, and accused them of stealing oracles one from 
another (v. 30), while his own communion with Yahwé 
brought him ever fresh supplies of thought and speech, 
and prevented him from copying even the words of the 
earlier prophets that had come down to him. He 
watched their easy acceptance of the pleasures of life, 
while his own moral earnestness and sense of impending 
catastrophe enjoined upon him absolute celibacy and 
bade him keep aloof even from the ordinary expressions 
of sympathy, and he accused them of immoral conduct. 
His spiritual isolation in such an environment became 
to him an evidence of the genuineness of his experience, 
If he was right, his opponents were wrong; if he was 
inspired, they put forth false claims, proclaiming in the 
name of Yahwe oracles that they had themselves thought 
out. He even forbade the use of the word ‘oracle,’ 
wyn (2336; see PROPHECY). While all prophethood, 
even that of Jeremiah’s less radical colleagues, must 
ultimately rest on a sense of personal communion with 
a divine being, this sense seems to have been specially 
keen in his case. The snatches of poetry, elegies, 
psalms, dialogues, frequently adduced to show that in 
this respect Jeremiah anticipated the type of piety that 
meets us in the Psalter, may indeed be later additions 
to the book; but the individualistic character of his 
religious life is abundantly evident. 

This prophetic consciousness is influenced by, and in 
turn reacts upon, his conception of Yahwé. Yahweé is 
4, Conception Israel's god. He is Israel's ives to 

of Yahwè whom the nation owes its existence, 

“and therefore its allegiance. Like 
Hosea, Jeremiah also conceives of Israel as Yahwè's 
wife. But while Yahwé has remained faithful, the 
nation has broken its marriage vows. By its adultery 
with strangers—7.e., its worship of the gods of other 
nations—it has forfeited its rights. Unlike HOSEA, 
Jeremiah deems it impossible that the adulterous wife 
should be taken back again (31 7%). The noble vine 
has become a degenerate plant (221). This abandon- 
ment of Yahwe is all the more amazing, as other nations 
remain faithful to their gods (211: maby xb nom [2 na] 
has the appearance of a later gloss), though these are but 
broken cisterns as compared with a fountain of living 
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waters (213). However numerous these gods may be, 
they can give no aid in times of trouble (228). They 
are as impotent as their sacred symbols, the ašēras and 
the massébas, to which the worshippers address such 
endearing terms as ‘my father’ and 'my begetter’ 
(227). Whether Jeremiah actually identified the gods 
of the nations with stocks and stones, may be doubted. 
But it is possible that his words paved the way for 
the positive and distinct utterances of 2 Isaiah (cp 
IDOLATRY). 

Yahwé determines what shall befall his people. He 
has absolute power over its destiny (186). He sends 
the northern hordes into Palestine; he subdues the 
nations to Nebuchadrezzar. Yahwė is not a ' numen’ 
limited to the neighbourhood of his shrine, but a god 
who can betake himself to distant places, whether in 
heaven or on earth, so that no man can escape from 
him (2323). He is just in all his dealings with the 
nations, treating them according to their merits (187 7) 

Yahwe's purposes are in harmony with his nature. 
He reveals them to his servants. ‘What is Yahwé 
about to do?’ is the question that bids the prophet’s 
eyes pierce the darkness of the future, and makes him a 
soothsayer. Jeremiah's predictions were not based on 
shrewd political observations, but on his impressions, 
present with him, whether he was waking or sleeping, 
of what such a god as he conceived Yahwè to be would 
necessarily have in mind to do, when historical circum- 
stances showed that he was ready to act. That it was 
Yahwe’s purpose to put Judah, as well as the surround- 
ing nations, into the hand of the growing Chaldean 
power, was the burden of Jeremiah’s message during a 
period of almost forty years. But the ulterior divine 
motive was to him the moral reformation of the people. 

Only through foreign oppression could that rebellious 
disposition (aS maw, 724) which showed itself in idolatry 
and unrighteousness be overcome. This oppression 
must last until the reformation has taken place. Hence 
Jeremiah indulges in no vain speculations as to the 
length of the Chaldean suzerainty; hence he is abso- 
lutely convinced of the impossibility of resistance and 
exhorts Zedekiah and his people to willing submission ; 
hence he lays down as a criterion of true prophethood 
the preaching of judgment to come with its tendency to 
lead men away from their evil doings (288 2322). 
Beyond this he seems to have had no eschatology. If 
the nation should repent, Yahwe would also change his 
treatment of the people (1877). But there being as 
yet no evidence of repentance, the Chaldean yoke 
must continue and should be quietly carried rather than 
aggravated by rebellion. Those who by the preaching 
of repentance worked for the reformation of character, 
proved themselves in the midst of their labours to 
belong to the true prophetic order (288). Like his 
predecessors, Jeremiah believed in the power of Yahwe's 
judgments to touch the springs of action and lead toa 
change of conduct. In this he differed widely from the 
great writer, who might be designated a Second Jeremiah 
(Jer. 307.), who believed that the grace of Yahwe, 
shown in the restoration of national independence and 
prosperity, could alone accomplish that thorough re- 
formation which foreign oppression and prophetic 
preaching had failed to effect. 

Yahwe's supreme demand is purity within, a circum- 
cision of ear and heart, a removal of the carnal dis- 
position preventing Yahwe's voice from being heard and 
his will from being understood and accepted (44 14 610). 
The outward forms of the cult have not been ordained 
by Yahwé. ‘I spake not unto your fathers nor com- 
manded them when I brought them up from the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings and sacrifices’ (7 22). 
This is the prophet’s declaration of independence. ‘The 
law promulgated in 620 commanded in Yahwe’s name 
numerous burnt-offerings and sacrifices. | However 
favourably Jeremiah may have been impressed at the 
outset by the moral tone of the Deuteronomic law, its 
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denunciation of idolatry, and possibly also its tendency 
to render the sacrifices of animals a less prominent 
feature of life, he did not believe that Yahwé had 
ordered such offerings; and when he observed the 
‘carnal ' confidence in the possession of this law, he had 
no hesitation in openly denouncing it as a fraud and a 
forgery) (88). Thus the emancipation of religion from 
the state and the cult, prepared by the earlier prophets, 
was most fully carried out by Jeremiah. 

The estimate of Jeremiah’s character must necessarily 
depend on the student's critical position. | Renan’s 
-.,,, harsh judgment of him as a fanatic filled 
ct rana with hatred of the human race is based 

caaracier. solely on the spurious oracles against 
the foreign nations. Jeremiah’s real attitude was one 
of kindly concern for the welfare of these nations and 
desire for their moral reformation through the pressure 
of the Chaldean yoke. The charges made by some 
writers against the prophet of cowardice and untruthful- 
ness, vanity and vindictiveness, are largely founded on 
the narratives of a story-book whose accuracy is too 
unquestioningly recognised. Our information is too 
scanty to allow us to assert that he cannot have hurled 
intemperate curses at his opponents, particularly such 
prophets as Hananiah ; but neither can we confidently 
affirm that he did. Astothe contention of Maurice Vernes 
that a prophet who gave to his people the counsel of sur- 
render is a historically impossible character, it arises from 
his failure to recognise the highest type of patriotism, and 
to take due account of the religious genius who sub- 
ordinates all considerations of state to the absolute 
demands of the divinity. On the other hand, the con- 
ception of Jeremiah as the prophet of the new covenant, 
the foreteller of the restoration of the monarchy and the 
return of the exiles after seventy years, is based on 
oracles wrongly and inconsistently ascribed to him. 
The representation of him as the ‘weeping prophet’ 
is derived from the late book of Lamentations and the 
similar elegies interspersed by editors among his oracles. 

The salient features of Jeremiah’s character are his 
sternness and his veracity, his loyalty and his courage, 
his sadness and his tenderness. A hush falls on the 
festive assembly, the crowded mart, the king's court 
when this solemn figure appears. Above ‘the voice of 
mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bride- 
groom and the voice of the bride,’ his strident notes of 
warning and denunciation rise and bring presentiments 
of coming ill. Never a word of hope; ever the stern 
rebuke and the call to repentance! But this sternness 
is bern of earnest thought and of unflinching regard for 
truth. If his hand seeks to rend the veil of the future, 
it is not to satisfy vain curiosity, but to ascertain the 
truth that he may proclaim it, bitter though it be, for 
the ultimate good of the people. As the ambassador 
of Yahwe, he has no fear of earth's mighty ones, 
whether kings, or princes, or prophets, or priests. Nor 
is he concerned whether his preaching may ‘ weaken the 
hands of the men of war.’ His physical courage may 
not always be equal to his spiritual intrepidity. His 
sensitive nature may shrink from actual suffering, and 
he may at times seek his safety in flight. But when 
the word of Yahwé comes, he consults not with flesh 
and blood, but proclainis his message regardless of con- 
sequences. With no family life as a haven of rest for his 
storm-tossed spirit, his lot is sad. Yet his very words 
of resignation betray tenderness of heart. Whatever 
its end may have been, his life was a long and noble 
martyrdom. 

See especially Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten ('75), 
Vernes, Du Prétendu Polythéisme des Hébreux,'91; Smend, 

D Lehrbuch d. Alttest. Rel.-gesch. (93; 2nd ed. 

6. Literature. ’99): the Histories of Israel particularly by 
Sie, Renan, and Wellhansen, and the 

following monographs: Cheyne, Jeremiah, His Lifeand Times 


(88); Marti, Der Prophet Jeremia von Anatot (89); Lazarus, 
Der Prophet Jeremias ('94); Ricard, Profeten Jeremias (C96); 


1 Cp Wellh. Prol. 428, n. 1 ; Giesebrecht dissents. 
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v. Bulmerincq, Das Zukunftsbild des Proph. Jeremia, 1894; 
Vernes in La Grande Cyclopédie. Cp also JEREMIAH ii., and 
PROPHECY. N.S. 


2. Of Libnah, father of Hamital (2 K. 2831 cepeueov [BAL], 
2418, cepextov [BL], enpextov [A], Jer. 521 cepestov [ BRAQ)]). 

3. Father of Janeth the Rechabite (Jer. 35 io 42)3, 
tepemiv [BNQ], cepencou [A)). 

4- A Manassite (1 Ch. 524; teppera [B)). 

5, 6, 7. Three of David’s warriors, the last two being Gadites 
(1 Ch. 124, tepule}as [B], ecpenenas [N*], z. 10, cepuca [X], v. 13, 
teputa [N], cepazaov [L]}). See Davin, § 11 (a iii.). 

8. A priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7; 
Neh. 10 2{3], ceputa [BA], -s [L]; 121, tepu[eka [BNA], tnpeptas 
[L], 34, tepuias [L]); apparently he gave his name to a priestly 
class (cp Neh. 1212, teppia [AL)). 


JEREMIAH (BOOK) 


Title and place in Canon, $1. Criticism of chaps. 46-51, § 
Contents and divisions, § 3.7 w/a 
Earlier collections, § 6. Criticism of chaps. 30,4 32, § 15. 
Superscriptions, § 7 Later additions, § 16 9 
Works of Jeremiahand Baruch, Dates, § 20 

§ 87. Text and versions, § 21 
Later writers, § 10. Bibliography, § 22. 

In most MSS and printed editions of MT this book 
is called M57. 

At the time of the Chronicler (c. 200 B.C.) this form of the 
name seems to have been more common than the earlier jmpa 

` (Neh. 103 [2] 1234 1 Ch. 524 12410 mot; only 

1. Title. ı Ch. 1213 ymos), althongh Ben-Sira still wrote 

ron, Ecclus. 496. Onr oldest MSS of © and the 
versions based on it give as the title a transliteration that may re- 
present either form (tepeptas; so also Coptic). Melito (Eus. 
HE 426) and Origen refer to the book as ‘lepep ias, év TG ‘lepeuia, 
Ep. ad Afr. 226). Jerome uses the same title (Prol. gal. in 
2 Reg.), and mpo is the designation in Badd bathrā 144. 

The book seems once to have occupied the first place 
among the prophete posteriores. A baraitha in Badd 
bathré (146 15a) gives the following 
order of these prophets: Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Isaiah, Minor Prophets ; and 
the Talmudic tract explains that lsaiah was placed after 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel because ‘ Kings ends in desolation, 
Jeremiah is all desolation, Ezekiel begins with desolation 
and ends with consolation, and Isaiah is all consolation. 
This Talmudic arrangement was followed by many 
copyists (20 cited by Kenn., 8 by De Rossi, 6 by Ginsb. ), 
and also by a MS of the Masorah in the Palatinate 
Library, cp Buxtorf, 7zderias, 28. The oldest testimony 
for the order, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Minor Prophets, 
is Jerome (/.c.). In 380 A.D., he still adhered to the 
arrangement found in his copy of the LXX—viz., Minor 
Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel (Æ. ad 
Paulinam), To this order Codex Alexandrinus, Cyril 
(Cat. 4331) and Gregory Naz. (Op. 298) bear witness. 
That it was determined by chronological considerations 
is manifest, whilst the insertion of Daniel shows its in- 
dependence of the Babylonian or Palestinian tradition 
preserved in the Talmud. 

No conclusions can he drawn from the MSS as to the original 
order in LXX. Peshitta (Poc. Bodl. Lee)! presents the succes- 
ston: Isaiah, Minor Prophets, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel; and 
the Ethiopic version has Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Minor 
Prophets. Origen’s arrangement (Is., Jer., Dan., Ez.) places 
Daniel before Ezekiel, and Melito’s (Is., Jer., Min. Pr., Dan., 
Ez.) indicates another position for Minor Prophets omitted by 
Origen. 

There is evidence that the book at one time contained 
some elements now found elsewhere or lost. 

As Josephus does not mention separately Lamenta- 
tions in c. 4f. 18, he probably knew it only as a part 
3. Content of Jeremiah. The same is presum- 

» wonten's. ably true of Melito. Origen distinctly 
states that he regarded Lamentations and the Epistle 
(Baruch 1-5 and 6?) as belonging to Jeremiah (Zc.). 
Later patristic writers, like Athanasius, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Hilary, and Ambrose, regularly include 
Lamentations, Baruch and Epistle in Jeremiah (cp Hody, 


2. Position in 
Canon. 


1 [There are of course exceptions in other MSS. The famous 
Cod. Ambrosianns, for example, gives this order: Tsaiah, 
Jeremiah (with Lam., Ep. Jer., and Epp. of Baruch), Ezekiel, 
Minor Prophets, Daniel (with Bel and Dragon)). 
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De bibl., 646 7-). Inthe Ethiopic Bible the book com- 
prises also the Paralipomena Jeremize (Dillmann, Chrest. 
Aeth. 1-15; Ceriani, Monumenta, 19-18) and the frag- 
ment containing the passage quoted in Mt. 279. These 
works, having attached themselves to Jeremiah somewhat 
after the fashion of the additions to Daniel and Esther, 
were gradually provided with separate headings and 
severed from the volume. 

The same is possibly the case in the seven following 
instances :— 

(1) In 2 Ch. 35 25 an elegy on the death of Josiah is 
ascribed to Jeremiah. It seems to have had a place 
at one time among the threnodies of Lamentations 
(mapa by; read with @ ayp and with G£,! anna ma). 
See LAMENTATIONS, and cp Schmidt, /xzérod. to Jer. 

(2) In 2 Ch. 36 22 J: and Ezra 11-3, Is. 4428 is dis- 
tinctly quoted as a word of Jeremiah. The most natural 
explanation is that Is.40 72, being anonymous, and 
revealing a marked kinship to Jer. 30-38, found a 
temporary home in our volume before it was finally 
attached to Isaiah, where it may have been already 
established by 180 B.C. (cp Ecclus. 48 24 f). 

(3) In 2 Macc. 21 7, certain statements are made on 
the authority of a work entitled ‘ Jeremiah, the Prophet.’ 
Two views are possible. (a) V. 2 may be simply remin- 
iscent of Jer. 109, and w. 4 f: may originally have 
been a haggadic annotation to Jer. 316, intended to 
explain and to soften the effect of that passage, but 
afterwards removed from the text ; or (4) the author may 
have had before him the biographical work probably 
known by the same title. That he designates his source 
as ‘scripture’ (ypagy), would be natural on either 
hypothesis. It is less likely that the Paralipomena 
Jeremize, though essentially of Jewish origin, already 
existed when 2 Macc. was written. 

(4) Mt. 279 is quoted from ‘Jeremiah the Prophet,’ 
the term being the same as that used in Mt. 217. This 
passage is not found in our present text. Did the 
author of Mt. read it in his copy of Jeremiah, or in an 
Apocryphon Jeremize? (Cp JUDAS IscARIOT, § 8.) 

(5) Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. 7%, charges the Jews with 
having erased from Jer. a passage probably of Christian 
origin. 

(6) Whether Eph. 514 found its way into the apocry- 
phon from the margin of Jeremiah, or belonged to the 
Apocalypse of Elijah, cannot yet be determined. 

(7) Lactantius (48) found in his text the words 
‘beatus qui erat antequam nasceretur’ in Jer. 1s. How 
old this gloss was is unknown. In regard to Justin's 
accusation against the Jews that they had erased Jer. 
111g, it is altogether probable that there was a basis of 
fact for the statement. Certain MSS known to Justin 
lacked the passage. But this may have been due in part 
to its (possible) absence in a copy older than that used by 
®©, and only in part to its clumsy yet uncomfortable 
apologetic use by Christians. Its occurrence in all ex- 
tant MSS simply shows that it finally maintained itself. 

On the other hand, MT contains many elements 
that have been added even after the book assumed 
substantially its present form (see below). 

It has been maintained that Josephus (Ant. x. 51, 
: E § 79) divided the book into two volumes, 

Enon either Jeremiah and Lamentations (Ve- 
nema, Meulenbelt) or Jer. 1-24 and 25-52 (Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt). 

Ordinarily the words ‘who was the first that wrote 
and left behind him in writing two books concerning 
these things’ (6s mpõros mepl roúrwv úo BiBdous ypdwas 
karéXurev) are understood as referring to Ezekiel. But 
Ez. 1-39 and 40-48 cannot be meant (Stephen Huet, 
Bertholet), as 40-48 contains no prophecy of the exile. 
Rather is it probable that those passages quoted from 
Ezekiel by Clement, Tertullian, and others (cp Fabricius, 
Cod. Pseudepig. 1117 f.) had at the time of our glossator 


1 [For the MSS which seem to present the Lucianic recension 
of Jeremiah, see below, § 21.] 
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been severed from the canonical Ezekiel and constituted 
an independent volume. That the words quoted are a 
later gloss, seems probable; ës is lacking in many 
MSS, and Josephus himself could scarcely have con- 
sidered Ezekiel as earlier than Jeremiah. 

The following are the chief schemes that have been 
proposed for dividing the book :— 

CEcolampadius : (1) 1-31, (2) 82-39, (3) 40-52. 

Heidegger : (1) 1-36, (2) 37-44, (3) 45, (4) 46-51, (5) 52. 

H. Alting, Hottinger, Venema, Rosenmiiller, De Wette, Payne 
Smith, Streane : (1) 1-39, (2) 40-45, (3) 46-51, (4) 52. 

Alpinus : (1) 1-20, (2) 21-89, (3) 40-42. 

i Alting : (1) 1, (2) 2-51, (3) 52. 

ichhorn: (1) 1-24, (2) 25-51, app. 52. 

Bertholdt : (1) 1-24, (2) 46-51, (3) 25-45, app. 52. 

Stahelin, with (1) and (2) united, also Havernick, Keil: (1) 
1-10, © 11-24, (3) 25-29, (4) 30-33, (5) 34-39, (6) 40-45, (7) 46-51, 
app. 52. 

eee (1) 1-20 26 46-49, (2) 80,4 33, (3) 504, (4) 23 22 24, 
(5) 21 34 87 32 38-44, (6) 27-29. 

Schmieder : (1) 1-12, (2) 13-25, (3) 26-33, (4) 34-39, (5) 40-45, (6) 
46-51, (7) 52. 

Neumann: (1) 1, (2) 2-17, (3) 184, (4) 20-45, (5) 46-51, (6) 52. 

Ewald : (1) 1, (2) 2-24, (3) 46-49, 25, app. 26-29, (4) 30-83, app. 
847, (5) 36, 45, app. 504 and 52. 

Hitzig: (1) 1-126, (2) 25, (3) 26, (4) 35, (5) 86, (6) 45, (7) 46-49 
and (8) 12 8-24, (9) 27-29, (10) 30-33, (11) 50,7, (12) 52. 

Scholz: (1) 1-10, (2) 11-20, (3) 21-24, (4) 251-14, 46-51, (5) 25 
15-38, (6) 34-44, app. 45 and 52. 

Delitzsch : (1) 1-6, (2) 7-12, (3) 18-20, (4) 21-25, (5) 26-29, (6) 
30-33, (7) 34-88, (8) 89-45, (9) 46-51, app. 52. 

The marked differences between the various attempts 
clearly indicate the futility of proving a logical, any 
more than a chronological arrangement, either in MT 
or in @. Nevertheless, they have been of value in 
leading the way to a better understanding of the com- 
position of the book. 

It is evident that a chronological arrangement was 
once intended, as the order in 1-20, the headings and 
the general sequence of sections, especially in 6, 
suggest. It is equally clear that, with no regard to 
the chronology, philippics against the reigning princes 
have been gathered in 21-24, attacks upon rival 
prophets in 26-29, promises of restoration in 30-33, 
and prophecies concerning the other nations in 46-51. 
Later accretions to collections previously arranged 
chronologically or according to the subject matter, 
as well as insertion or addition of later collections, 
have undoubtedly contributed to the present disorder. 
This is probably the element of truth in Grafs 
supplementary hypothesis according to which the 
book is ‘not a collection, but rather a larger whole 
arising out of an originally complete work through 
addition and expansion.’ But the fruitless endeavours 
to find a rational order have resulted in calling renewed 
attention to the headings with their time-indications, 
and to the groups of chapters that inevitably point to 
independent collections earlier than the book in its 
present form. 

Of the superscriptions, which recur throughout the 
book, the most frequent is ‘the word that came to 

eremiah from Yahwé’ (sex 5997 
5. Value of the 1 nso iro $x mn) with e without 
superscriptions. 51 added ‘saying’ (71 111181 211 
301 321 8418 351 401). In all these instances the 
title #ay have come from the same hand, although 
it is also possible that a heading used in an earlier 
book was imitated. That this was actually done at a 
late date, and with a small degree of intelligence, is 
shown by 40x, which very inappropriately heads a 
narrative, not a prophecy. Of the same general 
type åre the headings 251 261 271. Yet they bear 
marks of a different and later origin, such as the use 
of ‘al (by) for ’e2 (Sx) in 251, the absence of ‘to 
Jeremiah’ (mpv 5x) in 261 reminding us of 501 in 
its earliest form, and mpm for yot in 271. In 501 
@ read ‘the word of Yahwé which he spoke con- 
cerning Babylon’ (b23 by 527 wx mm 525), the prophecy 
evidently being anonymous at first. It subsequently 
assumed the form ‘the word that Yahwé spake con- 
cerning Babylon, by Jeremiah’ ($x mm 333 wx aan 
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rot va $23), to which ‘concerning the land of the 
Chaldeans’ was added as a gloss. In the somewhat 
abbreviated form ‘which Yahwe spoke by Jeremiah’ 
(wor va mm II ws) this meets us again in 4613 (6). 
A later editor, however, changed this into ‘the word 
that Jeremiah the prophet spoke,’ in harmony with the 
then prevailing view of Jeremiah as ‘the prophet’ kar’ 
éfoyyv. The same heading is found in 451, both in 
MT and Œ. The name of the people referred to was 
deemed sufficient in the case of certain anonymous 
propheties against foreign nations, or the term massa 
(xp) was used as in the Book of Isaiah. When grouped 
together, the mention of Nebuchadrezzar in one of them 
would naturally suggest Jeremiah as the author of all; 
but a general superscription to this effect was thought 
enough and ‘of Egypt’ (o-s05) 462, ‘concerning the 
Philistines’ (mnvbab) 471 (@), ‘of the children of 
Ammon’ (py 13) 491, ‘of Edom’ (nx) 497, | of 
Damascus (pyri) 4923, ‘of Kedar’ (aip>) 4928, 
‘concerning Elam’ (nd-y$) 4934 remained, the xwn, if 
once there, disappearing in deference to the prophct’s 
views on this subject, 23337 

The most remarkable title in the bookis—byx mr aw 
pr. It occurs 141 461 471 4934 and probably 12 as the 
original heading. In 141 m3813 (pronounce N93 [cp Pesh., 
Targ., Mich. Suppl. 209], aßpoxta, siccitas), is an Aramaism, 
and the chapter is not an oracle; in 461 x43 has been added; 
in 471 onyds bx is unnatural following imp bx, as is also 
aby by in 4934. But more suspicious still is the phrase itself. 
There is no parallel for it in Hebrew. Ezek. 1225 is corrupt (cp 
Cornill), and Am. 51, also quoted by Ewald, is quite regular. 
When the Greek version was made, 141 read bg ma oateAn 
you, 461 was still lacking, 471 read mnybab, 4934 read 
DYT Yy TAT NII TWN, the last words of 25 13 having been cut 
loose from the zomen regens and made a title of this prophecy. 
This was subsequently altered into ypt $x mim oat TIEN, 
given as a superscription to 461 and 471, and substituted for 


the phrase used in 141. It was also employed as a title by the 
collector of the first book. 

Chap. 12 probably read yg yot $x may 919 mA WE 
1250> aw mwy wha ana qo pox Jamen The words 
amon by may have been abbreviated by as well as simply 
»by, and the former misread ybg. The reign was suggested by 
36, the year was probably taken from the biographical work. 
A more elaborate heading would in course of time he de- 
manded, giving information concerning the prophet. It read 


mnaya TEN DYNIA PD pn ya oy be ava ae maya 
roa PAN Cp G. The omission of yp can scarcely with 
Giesebrecht be regarded as an infallible sign of pre-exilic author- 
ship. It is evident that the book while it had only this heading 
could not have contained any oracle considered by the editor 
to be later than the thirteenth year of Josiah. The addition of 
collections bearing later dates led to the penning of v. 3. Even 
then there was nothing in the book that was regarded as later 
than the fall of Jerusalem. 

The time indications are numerous, but are of uncer- 
tain value. 

They are found in 1 2 (13th Jos.), 36 (Jos.), 141 (the drought), 
211 (Zed.), 24.1 (after Jeconiah), 25 r (4th Jeh.), 261 (beg. Jeh.), 
271 (beg. Jeh.), 281 (4th Zed.), 291 (after Jec.), 32 1 (roth Zed.), 
841 (Zed.), 348 (Zed.), 351 (Jeh.), 361 (Jeh.), 871 (Zed.), 37 11 
(Zed.), 381 (Zed.), 3914 (oth and rth Zed.), 401 (after Jer.’s 
release by Nabuzaradan), 411 (7th month), 427 (after 10 days), 
451 (4th Jeh.), 462 (4th Jeh.), 47 t (defeat of Gaza by Pharaoh), 
49 34 (beg. Zed.), 51 59 (4th Zed.). 

The text is not always certain. 

In 271 © has no superscription. One editor, living 
later than ®©, assigned the prophecy to Jehoiakim's 
reign. So MT. He could not have done this if in 
the very first sentence he had read ‘ unto king Zedekiah' 
(apais qbo bN) ; 2736 is therefore probably a later gloss. 
Another editor, noticing Zedekiah in v. 12, wrote his 
Name in the heading. So Pesh., Ambrosianus, Ar., 
Oxon., Kenn. 224, 

Some statements are too vague to be of much value. 
We do not know the date of the particular drought 
mentioned in 141, nor when Pharaoh smote Gaza (471). 
Some are demonstrably wrong, ascribing to certain 
occasions in the life of Jeremiah oracles not proceeding 
from him. Thus 251 462 471 4934 5159 are manifestly 
nothing but conjectures of late editors. Others arc 
drawn from popular story books, and cannot be ac- 
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corded more probability than the stories themselves, as 
40:1 441 451, probably also 321 and 351. 

The entire book 1-20 is evidently assigned by 11 f. to 
the reign of Josiah. This was clearly a mistake. The 
editor of 26 is probably right in assigning the speech 
of which 7 J. gives a more extended report to the time 
of Jehoiakim. Editors who in some instances found 
niches in the life of Jeremiah for prophecies written 
centuries later than his time, as easily as the same 
service was performed by hymn collectors for David, 
may occasionally have displayed an admirable critical 
instinct ; but their opinions can have no binding force. 

Various introductory formulas are used which often 
mark off smaller independent oracles. Of these the 
most important are ‘and the word of Yahwé came 
unto Jeremiah’ (imot 5x mat 937m9), and ‘and the 
word of Yahwé came unto me’ (by mmr s19 +"). 


The former is peculiar to 25-44 (2930 3226 33119 23 3512 
376). The latter is peculiar to 1-24 (141113 21188 l41r 151 
161 185 244). Here again the text is frequently uncertain, In 


14 GEN read=y5x, and mpv $x may have been the original, 
though ahbreviated. In 21 @ has only cat ecwev. In 161 G 


probably read bgay easy mm apun. In 244 Arm. read mpos 
Iepepiav, In 3512 G read ‘by, mpos me (in 326 this was the 
reading in Qmg-), while MT has yppa by, and likewise 361. 
This proves beyond doubt that yna’ was often abbreviated 
^% or simply » This being the case, there is no unmistak- 
able indication anywhere whether by or yp by was originally 
written. However, phrases like òx may sox a3, 131 1719, 
and %3x597, 241, show that the first person was sometimes used. 
From the use of the first person no conclusion can of course be 
drawn as to the Jeremianic origin of a given oracle. Any 
prophet might use the same formula. 

Nevertheless if these superscriptions, as the work of 
editors living at different periods subsequent to the time 
of Jeremiah, based on conjecture or 
doubtful tradition, neither indicate unity 
of composition or redaction, nor possess 
any intrinsic authority, they have considerable value as 
aids in recovering earlier collections, and in exhibiting 
the successive stages of redaction. 

Chap. 13 furnishes positive evidence that the book at 
one time contained no prophecy indicated as having 
been spoken by Jeremiah after the fifth month of the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah. Consequently, 40-44 52 at 
any rate formed no part of the collection. There is 
ground for supposing that the three booklets, 25 46-51, 
27-29 and 30-33, had as yet no place in the centre of 
this volume. Chap.l2 supplies equally convincing 
proof that the book once contained no section in- 
dicated as being later than the thirteenth year of Josiah. 
This title excludes 21-24 and 26 34-39; but it may have 
served as sufficient heading for 1-20 since no later king 
or date is mentioned in these chapters. No collector 
or copyist may have been familiar with the other version 
of 7 J. in 26 and the date there given, or have noticed 
that 11 points to a time later than the discovery of 
the Law in the eighteenth year of Josiah, or observed 
that in 19 f the relations between Jeremiah and the 
rulers are more strained than in 7 J 

By the aid of the superscriptions the following 
collections may be recovered. 1. 1-20; 2. 21-24; 
3. 25 46-51; 4. 26-29; 5. 30-383; 6. 34-39; 7. 40-44. 
Whilst 13 clearly shows that 40-44 once circulated 
separately, and the character of the narrative con- 
firms this observation, the same cannot be affirmed 
concerning 34-39. In the work whence these chapters 
were taken 34 37-39 on the one hand, and (26) 35/ 
(45) on the other, would seem to have belonged together 
(Cornill). Not only by sub-headings and solemn intro- 
ductory formulas, but even more by the editorial custom 
of prefacing an oracle with appropriate words, or of 
adding at the end words mostly of a consolatory nature, 
it is to a certain extent possible to discover the smaller 
collections used in making these books. 

1. Chaps. 1-20. In Bk. r the two oracles, 14-10 
tr-19 (a), evidently form an independent section ; 
21-3 5 (4) is shown by the introduction and the heading 
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36 to be a separate discourse; the title, the non- 
Jeremianic preface, 36-42, and the new superscription 
7x indicate that 36-630 (c) once formed a booklet; 
7-10 (d) by its title and its long appendix, 922-1025, is 
similarly marked off; 11/0 (e) is likewise distinguished 
by heading and appendix, 1] 18-1217 ; 13 (/) is clearly 
an independent fragment, 15-17 and 20-27 being probably 
later additions ; 14-17 (g) is shown to be a collection 
by title, by prefaced non- Jeremianic passages, 142-6 7-9, 
and by numerous interpolations and the appendix, 
17 19-27 ; 18-20 (4) is separated from what precedes by a 
special title, and from what follows by the appended 
curse in imitation of Job32/ and the heading of 21. 

Among these groups c and d make the strongest 
impression of being direct reports of oracles. A char- 
acteristic especially of g, but also of a, e, f, and &, is 
the use of the first person. Listening disciples may 
have written down from memory what the prophet related 
inthis form. The ease, however, with which a figure of 
speech is transformed into a narrative of actual occurrence 
in 13, and the manifest later colouring in 1 ro and 18, warn 
against assuming greater accuracy in these sections on 
account of the form. The editor of Book 1 found these 
pericopes without any indication of date except in 36. 
It is difficult to suppose that the first book was compiled 
before the third century. The editor of g may indeed 
have been a contemporary of Nehemiah (385-373 B.C.), 
and the prophet’s biography used to some extent in e, f, 
g, and # may have been written in the Persian period ; 
but the Book of Job almost certainly belongs to the 
time of Ptolemaic sovereignty over Palestine, and the 
language of the title, 12, points to a comparatively late 
date. 

2. Chaps. 21-24. In Bk. 2 chaps. 22-238 (a) form 
a collection of oracles against the reigning princes, dis- 
tinguished by introduction, contents, and consolatory 
non-Jeremianic additions, 231-4 5 f. 7 fi ; 239-40 (4) is 
separated by its heading ; 24 (c) is of a totally different 
character—reminding us of 1 and 13. Stade has shown 
convincingly (ZA TW 12277 7) that 211-10 is an ex- 
cerpt from a passage in the biography from which 
another excerpt, necessary to supplement it, was made 
in 3874-10, and also that 2111-14 is editorial work. 
Phrases drawn from 488 suggest that 2] 11-14 may 
have been written late in the second century. But 
there is nothing to prevent 211-10 from having been 
prefaced and the collection made already in the previous 
century. 

3. Chaps. 25 46-51. That the prophecies against 
foreign nations in Bk. 3 once circulated as a separ- 
ate collection is evident from the different places they 
occupy in MT and 6. While in @ these oracles 
occupy a central position in the volume, like the similar 
prophecies in Isaiahand Ezekiel, they are in MT relegated 
to the end. Their place in @ more exactly is between 
251-13 and 15-38 of the Hebrew text. The most natural 
way of accounting for this is by assuming that 251-13 
once formed the introduction to a smaller collection of 
oracles against nations likely to be affected by the northern 
invasion, that the additional introduction, vv. 15-38, was 
demanded by the accession of oracles against other 
nations, that @'s copy still lacked this expansion, and 
that it was subsequently done into Greek, and on 
account of its length appended rather than inserted in 
the margin. This would explain how the corpus could 
be removed in MT and yet leave the entire chap. 25 
behind in its old place, and also how 25rs-38, which 
naturally should precede the corpus, is found after it in 
®©. On this hypothesis the similarity between the order 
in MT and that of the list, 2519-26, likewise finds its 
explanation. The additional names are probably later 
insertions, or possibly represent oracles removed to 
other collections, or lost. How extensive the first col- 
lection may have been is not easily determined. The 
prophecies against Elam and Babylon are certainly to 
be eliminated, and probably also those concerning 
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Moab, Ammon, Damascus, and Kedar. It is possible, 
however, that in addition to Egypt, Philistia, and Edom, 
Tyre and Sidon had a place in that collection. If so, 
the first booklet may have been produced in the third 
century. But such late prophecies as those against 
Babylon and Moab cannot well have been written before 
the second half of the second century ; and the apoca- 
lyptic language of the editor who wrote 2515-38 points 
to the same epoch for the final redaction of Bk. 3. 
See also below, § 11. 

4. Chaps. 26-29. In Bk. 4 it is evident that 27-29 
once circulated as a separate collection. This is shown 
by the abbreviated form of names like mpv, mpais, mamn, 
mana’, the spelling s8723 for asxq12123, the addition 
of wam, and the many glosses later than @ made by 
the same editor. As a copyist of the entire volume 
would not be likely to select these chapters as a special 
field for exhibiting all his peculiarities, it is most natural 
to suppose that @ translated an earlier text of 27-29 
than that incorporated in MT, that in G's text 271 was 
contiguous with the end of the prophecy against Elam, 
4939 (Movers, Hitzig), and that 26 subsequently found 
its way into © in the train of 2515-38. The character 
of 27 accounts for its being joined to the prophecies 
against foreign nations in Bk. 3. A later scribe prob- 
ably copied from the biographical work chap. 26 as an 
introduction to show the wickedness of the pseudo- 
prophets and the divine protection enjoyed by Jeremiah, 
and justify his denunciation. It is reasonably certain 
that this book cannot have received its present form 
until the second half of the second century. 

5. Chaps. 30-33. Bk. 5 consists of (a) 30/7., (b) 
821-15, (c) 3216-44, (d) 331-13, (e) 8314-26. Only a 
once circulated as a separate book ; 4 may have been 
drawn from the biography ; ¢ is apparently an interpo- 
lation ¿z situ; d was probably written by the editor of 
Bk. 5, who may have lived in the latter part of the 
second century; and e is an appendix later than ©. 

6. Chaps. 34-39. With the comforting outlook into 
the future presented by Bk. 5 the volume once closed. 
But the same increased interest in the prophet’s life that 
caused the addition of chaps. 386-39 to the Book of 
Isaiah also led to the appending of biographical material 
to Jeremiah. Bk. 6 never had any separate existence. 
Its present disorder is best explained by the different 
stories having been drawn direetly from the biography. 
It is probable that this story-book followed a certain 
chronological order. The seeming neglect of this in 
Chronicles and Daniel cannot be alleged against the 
supposition. ‘The Chronieler knows well the order of 
Jewish kings, and that of the Persian monarchs was 
probably better known to him than has been supposed, 
while the composition of Daniel may explain the lack 
of chronological arrangement in that book (ep Barton, 
/JB8L 1762). It is not unlikely that in the biography 26 
35 36 and possibly 45 were followed by 34 2l: /. 
874-10 213-10 3711-88 28a 391-3 14-18, though some 
other sections must have intervened. From 392 the 
general editor of 1-89 obtained his last date, 13. The 
interpolation, 89 4-13, is later than © ; but the incorpora- 
tion of the chapters enumerated in the volume may have 
followed soon upon that of Bk. 5. 

7. Chaps. 40-44. Bk. 7 was not known to the editor 
who wrote 13. This raises the serious question whether 
Bk. 7 or any section of it formed a part of the bio- 
graphical work. After the awkward introduction, 
401-6, an account follows, 407-4118, which can scarcely 
have been drawn from that source. 

Not only does Jeremiah play no rôle in the stirring events 
here narrated (it is Johanan who appears as Gedaliah’s adviser), 
but neither he nor Baruch is mentioned among those who 
escaped the massacre. This strange silence concerning the 

rophet renders it probable that 407-4118 is a Midrash to the 
ay of Kings, brought over to prepare the way for 42 7% One 
is tempted to suppose that this section has taken the place of an 
oracle to Nabuzaradan by Jeremiah. It is difficult to imagine 


that an editor should have deliberately introduced a narrative in 
which no oracle of Jeremiah occurs, and, in fact, the prophet 
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does not figure at all in ‘the word which came to Jeremiah 
from Yahwe.’ 


In 42-44 the failure to carry the story down to the 
prophet’s death is noticeable. It has been supposed 
that the veil was drawn over his tragic end by a desire 
not to publish the nation’s shame. But there is no trace 
of such delicacy elsewhere in the volume. The murder 
of Uriah (2623) and other prophets is freely recorded, 
and the tendency of this particular book to present the 
prophet as faithful even to the end and the people as 
apostates capable of any wickedness is very marked. 
Besides, it is far from certain that Jeremiah met with a 
violent death, or, if so, at the hands of his countrymen 
(see JEREMIAH, the Prophet, § 2). It is more likely 
that when this book was made it was not yet known 
what had become of the prophet. The biographical 
work naturally grew in the same way as our volume, 
When Bk. 6 was added to chaps. 1-33 this biography 
apparently lost sight of the prophet at the fall of Jeru- 
salem. A much later hand probably led him with ‘all 
the remnant of the people,’ not without violence, into 
Egypt to prophesy against that kingdom and to predict 
the utter extinction of the Egyptian diaspora. From 
Nehemiah’s memoirs we learn that in his time (385-373 
B.C. ) the Jews in Palestine were still regarded as people 
that had been left in the province when the exiles were 
carried away (cp EzRA-NEHEMIAH). The idea, dia- 
metrically opposed to this, that no Judæans were 
left behind in the land, does not appear until the 
Chronicler, who, however, knows nothing yet of a rem- 
nant escaping to Egypt (2 Ch. 3620). The exuberant 
genealogical interest would naturally lead the Egyptian 
Jews to trace their pedigrees back to the exile, and the 
difficulty of accomplishing this feat may readily have 
suggested as an explanation a prophetic oracle sealing 
the doom of the entire remnant. In course of time the 
prophet would inevitably receive the martyr's crown. 
But whether an account of this yet found a‘place in the 
biography is doubtful. The counter-currents of interest 
connecting him with the Babylonian diaspora, where he 
would have ended his life in peace, or with Judæa, may 
have prevented tradition from becoming fixed on this 
point. Nabuzaradan’s speech reminds one of utterances 
of pagan rulers in Daniel. The historic substitute may 
have been introduced at the end of the second century 
by the editor who appended 52. 

As chap. 45 presents Baruch in a different rôle from 
that imputed to him in 433, it is possible that this para- 
graph was taken from an earlier section of the biography 
and put at the end of the volume to show Jeremiah’s 
prophetic insight and generosity, even as 3915-18 was 
appended to Bk. 6. 


In regard to the biography itself, it is not improbable that it 
bore the title ‘ Jeremiah the Prophet’ and that it long had a 
separate existence. If it was actually used by the authors of 
2 Macc. and Mt., it may even have been translated into Greek. 
The disappearance of such a work involves no difficulty. Nor 
is it impossible that the original was still in existence in the 
days of Jerome. Until the Hehrew book shown to him shall 
have been found, there will be nothing to force the conclusion 
that it was a recent forgery or to prevent the assumption that 
it was the old biography from which so many ahstracts had 
been made, though naturally not untouched by many hands that 
would have dealt more scrupulously with a canonical hook. 


Ch. 52 seems to have been drawn from 2 K.25—a 
very late appendix to K. Verses 28-30, not found in 
K., were added later than @, but probably from a 
good old source, as they contradict the conception 
current at the time of the translation. When that time 
was cannot be accurately determined. The preface to 
Ecclus. only shows that in 132 B.C. prophetic writings 
had been translated, but does not indicate the extent 
and character of these writings. The year 114 in the 
epilogue to the Greek Esther is so far from fixing the 
lower limit of @ that it cannot even be relied upon for 
determining the date of the translation of that particular 
book (cp Jacob, ZAT W, 1890, p. 274 f). Nor is it 
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likely that all parts were 
time. 

There appears to be nothing, however, to prevent the 
view that the volume had substantially assumed its 
present form in the reign of Alexander Jannzeus (102- 
76 B.C. ). 

According to the baraitha preserved in Basa bathra 
144, Jeremiah was the author of the book. The super- 
scriptions in all parts of the volume (except 
52) would naturally lead to this conclusion. 
This was no doubt the generally accepted 
view in the time of the Tannāīm (Mishnic doctors). 
Whilst there is only one direct quotation in NT bearing 
on this point—viz. Mt. 218 (the other, 279, being prob- 
ably from the biography)—this shows that 30 7% was 
regarded as a Jeremianic production, and other NT 
authors, notably those of Hebrews and Revelation, 
are likely to have regarded Jeremiah as the author 
on the strength of the headings. Strictly speaking, 
these titles, with a single exception, do not affirm that 
Jeremiah was the writer of the respective sections. 
They only state that these oracles came to Jeremiah, 
and it is implied that they were uttered by him, but 


not necessarily that he wrote them. 

In 2513 the editor’s meaning is perhaps doubtful ; in 291 the 
editor possibly meant to intimate that Jeremiah wrote the letter 
as well as sent it ; in 302 the editor distinctly represents Yahwé 
as ordering the prophet to write, leaving the inference that he 
did so. It is significant that in all three cases the contents of 
the ‘books’ render it extremely difficult to believe that they 
have come, either directly or indirectly, from the hand of 
Jeremiah, As in 364 the divine command given to Jeremiah 
(362) to write in a book is carried out by dictation to Baruch, the 
writer of 302 may bave thought of the same method. 


Only in 5160 is it distinctly stated that Jeremiah 
wrote the words against Babylon; but 501-5158 is 
clearly un-Jeremianic. Even through the mists of 
tradition the faet can be discerned that there never were 
any Jeremianic autographs. This prophet was not a 
holy penman, but a preacher of righteousness (cp 
ISAIAH i.). 

But if Jeremiah was not himself a writer, he may 
be the real author of many an oracle preserved in 
this book. That would be eminently 
true, could it be proved that some of 
them were actually dictated by him. 
But even though a closer examination should render it 
probable that we possess only free reproductions of 
discourses that lived in the memory of disciples, that 
would still put within our reach sentiments, thoughts, 
and forms of expression of which he was the author. 
If these should be seen to reflect historic circumstances 
unknown in later times, religious ideas out of harmony 
with those prevailing after the exile, and a unique 
personality not to be explained as a fictitious character, 
that would tend to enhance their trustworthiness. It 
would not be strange, in view of methods in vogue 
elsewhere, if such genuine sayings should be found 
chiefly in Bks. 1 and 2, if Bks. 3 and 5 should prove to 
be altogether un-Jeremianic, and if the biographical sec- 
tions, with all their long speeches, should furnish but 
scanty material. 

Since Spinoza it has generally been assumed, on the 
basis of the narrative in 36, that the roll which Baruch 
wrote at the dictation of Jeremiah in the fifth year of 
Jehoiakim (603 B.C.) has been preserved in some parts 
of our present volume. Spinoza regarded the ‘I’ 
sections,—z.e., chiefly 1-20—and the prophecies against 
foreign nations, 46-51, as giving the contents of the roll. 
This view has met with wide approval. Even Stade 
thinks it ‘the first duty of criticism to restore from the 
book this original roll.’ He, indeed, rejects 46-51 with 
its introduction 25, removes all genuine sayings that 
are later than 603, and eliminates the many un-Jeremi- 
anic interpolations. But the remainder represents 
to him the famous roll. We have no guarantee, how- 
ever, that the remnant ever had a place on Baruch’s 
scroll. In fact, there are considerations that militate 


translated at the same 


7. Super- 
scriptions. 


8. Jeremianic 
oracles. 
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seriously against this supposition. The words directly 
quoted from the roll (8629) are not to be found in these 
sections ; there are no prophecies against foreign nations 
among them, as is demanded by v. 2; the prophecies 
selected do not make any such clear allusion to the 
Chaldzeans as would scare the king or vex him, and 
they certainly do not make the impression of being 
either ‘all the words that Yahwé had spoken to him’ 
in twenty years or an intelligently arranged summary 
for a special purpose, The difficulty of the assumption 
has been felt by Gritz! (1874) and Cheyne (art. 
‘Jeremiah,’ in ZB), '81; Comm. ’85), who have there- 
fore thonght of chap. 25 (of course when purified from 
the most obvious interpolations) as the roll. But since 
chap. 25 is the introduction to chaps. 46-51, and all 
these chapters are almost ccrtainly not Jeremianic in 
any sense, the attempt to find Baruch’s roll must be 
given up. As Dahler suggested, the ‘ book’ had clearly 
a special purpose. Whether it was subsequently lost, 
or any part of it drifted into our volume, is not a matter 
of serious moment. Concerning no portion of our 
present work is it affirmed, or even intimated, that it 
was dictated to Baruch. The use of the first person, 
if original, may be a reminiscence of the actual language 
of the prophet, or a literary device. 

It is safe to assume that among those who listened 
to the prophet there were no reporters taking down 
his words, pen in hand. Chap. 36 gives us valuable 
evidence of what was deemed sufficient accuracy in 
such matters. All the words spoken by Yahwe through 
his prophet in twenty years are put to writing under a 
sudden impulse, and this picture of past prophecy is a 
year later, under fresh provocation, retouched with 
‘many like words.’ This is no doubt the story of much 
reporting. Freely from memory, speeches were written 
down that they might not be forgotten, still preserving, 
in spite of many like words added, somewhat of the 
original flavour. 

It is this breath of a mighty spirit, felt particularly in 
the earlier parts of the volume, that forbids the theory 
of Havet and Vernes according to which our book 
is wholly pseudepigraphical and Jeremiah a fictitious 
character. 

It is natural to ascribe such knowledge as we possess 
o. Baruch’s of Jeremiah’s words and life to the pen 

part. of Baruch. The book itself suggests his 
importance. 

According to chap. 36 Baruch was the writer of the book pro- 
duced in 604; he was the prophet’s representative reading this 
book ; he was as much in danger as Jeremiah and had as powerful 
friends among the princes ; according to 43 3 he was accused by 
the Jews of unduly influencing the prophet ; according to 455 
he was censured by Jeremiah himself for having cherished lofty 
plans contrary to the prophet’s ideas. Such a man might write, 
not only at the dictation of the prophet, but also in his name, 
and furnish much information concerning his life, by virtue of 
intimate acquaintance. The idea of a close partnership involv- 
ing independent work on Baruch’s part is seen unmistakably in 
the addition of Bar. 1-5 to Jer. without a separate title and in the 
appending of the Epistle of Jeremy to Bar. ; and in Baruch’s 
hiographical activity in Paralipomena Jer. To Theodoret 
Baruch seems to have been more than a mere amanuensis. 

When, in modern times, differences of style began to 
be observed, the frequent changes from the first to the 
third person were ascribed to Baruch ; his hand was dis- 
covered in the later oracles ; the biographical sections 
were assigned to him as author. The theory of two 
recensions had a tendency to increase his labours as an 
editor; he was charged with the care of the second 
improved edition as well as with the editio princeps. 


1 [It is an old and generally prevalent error that Jeremiah 
caused to be written down an entire collection of prophetic dis- 
courses, and that Jehoiakim destroyed this. . . It isto be shown 
here that Jehoiakim only burned that roll in which was con- 
tained the prophecy of the calamity threatening Judah (and the 
neighbouring peoples) from the Babylonion invasion (see 3629). 
. . . Chaps. 36 and 25 belong together as much as chaps. 7 and 
26.’ Gratz, ‘Das Datum der Schlacht bei Kharkemisch u. der 
Beginn der chald. Herrschaft üb. Juda,’ A7GH/ 23 289 7% The 
so-called ‘error’ still holds its ground in commentaries and 
introductions. } 
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Even after the abandonment of the two-recensions 
theory, the idea that large portions of our book have 
come from the pen of Baruch is still cherished by 
eminent scholars, But there is not the slightest evidence 
that any part of the volume was ever written by him. 
It does not contain a single line that even claims to have 
been penned by him ; and the many works that purport 
to come from him are too palpably spurious to be used 
as touchstones. It remains a bare possibility that, at 
one time or another, Baruch wrote down abstracts of 
oracles delivered by Jeremiah. Among these there may 
have been reports of utterances made before 604 B.C. as 
well as after that date. But it is not likely that such 
memoranda were used in preparing the ‘book’ read to 
Jehoiakim. The late origin of many sections claimed 
for Baruch, and the manifest lack of order among the 
genuine fragments of Jeremianic oracles, seem to pre- 
clude the supposition that he was in any sense the 
editor of the book.? 

Note on Jer.3618.—The sense of yapin this passage (read ? 
proclaim?) is uncertain. In v. 14 nap has clearly the sense of 
‘read,’ as frequently elsewhere, cp Ex. 247 Dt. 17 19. The use 
of earlier collections is not in itself improbable, as Dahler has 
shown. But the natural impression of the text certainly is 
that the prophet reproduces from memory and dictates to his 
scribe all the words that Yahwé has spoken to him. We are 
not justified in minimising either the assumed extent of the 
Alegillah or the miraculous power ascrihed to the prophet. We 
may question the historic accuracy of the narrative, 

The book appears to be the product of writers un- 
10. Writers: ae to us by name. They may be 

collectors. ivided into the following classes :—(a) 
reporters and collectors of oracles, (4) 
prophets, (¢) historians, (d) poets, (e) editors and 
annotators. 

(a) When sayings of the prophet were first put 
into writing we do not know. Tradition found it un- 
necessary to ascend higher than the year 604 B.C.; a 
lapse of twenty-two years was not regarded as too long 
for correct reproduction. It is probable, however, that 
the discourses referring to the Chaldeo-Scythian invasion 
were drawn from reports made at an earlier date. To 
such reports may be assigned 43-10 12-18 28-31 1-17 19 
61-30 and possibly 112-6 9-12 (in 9 ‘Sx probably abbrevi- 
ation of yoy by, or late, HP 229). Similar memoranda 
in Jehoiakim’s reign may have contained 22-13 20-37 
31-5 and 73-31 81-9 14-17 91-21. In the little book, 
14-17, the genuine Jeremianic fragments 1410-16 151-4 
162-13 may have been written from memory in the 
prophet’s lifetime by some friendly listener who pre- 
served Jeremiah’s use of the first person. ‘The essence 
of 1 may have come down in the same manner, while 
18 is likely to be a late transformation of a parable into 
a narrative. 181-17 191 f. 10 f. may still be accounted 
for in this way, and possibly also the indictments of the 
kings, 22, and the prophets, 239 7, and the nucleus of 
24. 

Many words, no doubt, were gathered from the lips of the 
people, by makers of collections during the Chaldean period. 
But as such sayings pass from man to man, they grow. In 
course of time the collectors would naturally find it difficult to 
determine whether an oracle was genuine or not. The ‘color 
Jeremianus’ produced by unconscious or conscious imitation 
would readily deceive even where a definite ascription did not 
silence every doubt. On the other hand, the collections would 
furnish material for the enrichment of the stories concerning the 
prophet’s life. 

(4) In addition to the writers who have given us 

. more or less correct reports of the 

ee oracles of Jeremiah, the book intro- 

: 1 * duces us to a number of original 

ee prophetic authors living in later times. 

Chief among these are the writers whose productions 
fill Bks. 3 and s. 

Eichhorn appears to have been the first to perceive 
clearly the un-Jeremianic character of 46-51. 

Already in 1777 (Repertorium, 1 149) he declared that ‘he 


1 For a criticism of Giesebrecht’s view on the book written by 
Baruch at Jeremiah’s dictation, according to Jer. 36, see Jutrod, 
to the Book of Jeremiah, by the present writer. 
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who finds in the prophecies against foreign nations the language 
of Jeremiah must either have no acquaintance with Jeremiah's 
style or no capacity for distinguishing different modes of 
expression.” His theory then was that the works of earlier 

rophets had been used by Jeremiah in the fourth year of 
(ean a somewhat similar procedure to that often ascribed 
to Isaiah in the case of chap.15 In his Ainle‘tung(4) (24), 
Eichhorn’s assumed that the chapters were of later origin and 
not edited by Jeremiah. As regards 50, of whose spurious 
character Eichhorn was most fuliy persuaded, practical una- 
nimity has been reached. 


The attempt of Movers, Hitzig, Schrader, Stahelin to 
find a Jeremianic nucleus enlarged in the exile was effec- 
tively disposed of by Budde in his excellent monograph, 


Graf and Orelli still defended the authenticity, largely on the 
ground of numerous Jeremianic expressions, ‘To explain these 
it is not necessary to think, with Budde, of pseudonymity, 
which apparently is precluded by the fact that the prophecy 
was not originally assigned to Jeremiah (cp ®©); extensive use 
of writings ascribed to Jeremiah and a very small measure of 
originality suffice. Unmistakable dependence on Ezekiel, 
Is. 13 40-55 34, an attitude of satisfaction with Israel and 
of fierce hatred of Babylon, and an utter lack of sympathy 
with Jeremiah’s point of view and of intelligent appreciation 
of the very phrases borrowed from him, have convinced critics 
of widely different schools that these chapters are not the work 
of Jeremiah. Eichhorn’s doubts concerning 46-49 led Blau 
(ZDMG 1865) to seek a later occasion in Israel's history for 
these chapters. A story in Mas‘iidi of the Benu Hadir caused 
Eichhorn to assign the authorship to Berachia b. Zerubbabel. 
Many acute observations were made; but the legend is too late 
to be used for historical purposes. 

It is, however, the merit of Schwally to have been 
the first to examine with critical thoroughness these 
prophecies (chaps. 46-51). 

Schwally pointed out theclose relation of 48 
to 1s.15_ 4 and 24, and of 497 #% to Obadiah, 
the dependence on parts of Jer. that are 
probably secondary, the absence of the call to repentance so 
characteristic of pre-exilic prophecy, and the character of Yahwé 
as a god of vengeance pouring his fury upon the heathen. He 
also directed attention to the probable identification of Elam 
with Persia, and he indicated the true character of 25 as an 
introduction to the book of oracles. His apparent contention 
that a pre-exilic prophet must have preached repentance and 
cannot have conceived of Yahwé as a god taking vengeance on 
the heathen nations for their treatment of Israel is not quite 
convincing. Habakkuk! and Nahum show much of this vin- 
dictive spirit, and other prophets may have excelled them. 
Yet so far as Jeremiah is concerned the contrast is very marked, 
and the oracles certainly breathe a spirit most familiar to us 
from extant writings of post-exilic times. 


Bleecker has undertaken to do for chaps. 46-51 what 
Movers and Hitzig did for 50 f. 


He eliminates the most objectionable features, partly on the 
basis of ©, partly by conjecture, attempts to show the necessity 
of assuming a Jeremianic authorship in order 
13. Bleecker’s. to justify the references to Jeremiah as a 
prophet called to denounce judgment on 
many nations, minimises the objections drawn by Schwally from 
the theology of the oracles, and seeks to picture a suitable his- 
torical background in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. Even 
Bleecker, however, is forced to surrender the prophecy against 
Elam (49 34-39), is extremely doubtful about the oracle against 
Kedar (49 28 7), is obliged to cut so deeply into the prophecy 
against Moab (48) as to leave but a few verses, removes from the 
prophecy against Edom (497-22) the embarrassing verse 49 12 
in which the destruction of Jerusalem is clearly mentioned, 
and then bases an argument for Jeremianic authorship on the 
absence of any reference to this event. 


Yet even after the most radical excision these oracles 
remain in irreconcilable conflict with the views and 
sentiments that the earlier sections of the book allow us 
to ascribe to Jeremiah. 


In 210/. Jeremiah looks beyond the boundaries of Judah 
but only to point out the loyalty of other nations to their gods, 
in contrast with the faithlessness of Yahwé’s people. If in 
187-10 he has in mind any other people and kingdom than 
Judah, he holds out repentance and restitution. That is the 
sentiment of the universally acknowledged later additions, 
46 25 48 47 496 39 (wanting in ©, except 4939), not of the pro- 
phecies ee That chap. 1 has been retouched in view 
of the later contents of the volume, and that 27, drawn from the 
biographical work, is unhistorical, seems extremely probable. 
Yet even 15 and ro do not necessarily suggest any specific 
oracles against nations beyond the terrible announcement in 
43% of the subjugation of people after people by the Chaldean 
power ; and even 27 is tinged with sympathy and concern for 
the nations lest they be led astray by their prophets from the 


12. Schwally’s 
criticism. 


1 On the historical situation in Habakkuk see HABAKKUK, 
and cp N. Schmidt, New World, '98, p. 585. 
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path of safety. All references to Nebuchadrezzar and his time 
are editorial, since neither 4626 (wanting in ©) nor 49 30 is 
original and there is nothing in the text to sustain these 
editorial conjectures. 

Whilst rightly insisting upon the necessity of examin- 
ing each oracle by itself, though unnecessarily justify- 

is ing this by a reference to 362, in which 

14. Giese- hea : f : 

brecht’s, PE Pas an excessive confidence, e Giese- 
brecht appreciates more fully than Bleecker 
the force of Schwally’s arguments. 

Giesebrecht perceives the impossibility of ascribing the oracles 
against Egypt (463-12 and 13-26) to Jeremiah, and correctly 
indicates the source of that perplexing confusion, which leaves it 
uncertain whether a past or a future defeat is depicted, in the 
dependence on literary models. If he still clings to a possible, 
though indefinable, Jeremianic nucleus it is because of the know- 
ledge on the part of the editor of a battlefield of Carchemish 
not known to Bérdssus. Rather should the lack of confirmation 
render this piece of editorial wisdom suspicious. Giesebrecht 
also recognises the dependence of 48 on Is. 15% and its post-exilic 
character, and the secondary character of all the prophecies in 
49 except that against Edom. Here a failure to perceive that 
all parts of Obadiah are post-exilic leads him to assume a 
genuine nucleus. 


The only oracle which Giesebrecht would decidedly 
claim for Jeremiah is that against the Philistines (47). 
With Hitzig, Kuenen, and others he sees the impos- 
sibility of saving the heading, but finds a good historical 
background for the oracle in the time of Jehoiakim. 
It is difficult, however, to conceive of Jeremiah selecting 
Philistia, either in 604, or in 625 (which might also 
be considered), as the object of Yahwe's fury, without 
indicating any sin committed, and with such terrible 
emphasis. Close examination only tends to confirm 
the view of Schwally, also maintained by Stade, Well- 
hausen, Smend, Duhm, and Budde. As for the two 
introductions, Cornill sees a weighty argument in favour 
of the authenticity of 2515-29 in the fact that 'the cup 
of the fury of Yahwé’ suddenly becomes a popular 
expression after Jeremiah’s time, as in Ezek. 2332 Lam. 
4ar Is.5117 Hab. 216 Ps. 759[8], and therefore must 
have been coined by Jeremiah. But these passages 
written in different periods do not prove a sudden 
popularity of the phrase, nor is it apparent why 
Jeremiah rather than Ezekiel should have given it this 
form. On the contrary, it is probable that the editor 
who wrote 2515 had before him 4912, and the thought 
there suggested of Israel's drinking out of Yahwé’s cup 
of anger, expressed in Ezek. 2332, is likely to be earlier, 
if it originated at all with a prophet. 

In the book of consolation, chaps. 30, Movers, 
De Wette, and Hitzig noticed the close affinity to Is. 

407 R. Williams regarded these 
15. Ch. 30 /. 32. chaps. as a ‘song of encouragement 
by some Baruch or later Isaiah far on in the exile. 
Stade recognized the pseudonymity. It was Smend, 
however, who first clearly set forth the internal evidence 
against the Jeremianic authorship of both chaps. He 
recognised that the author lived after the exile and also 
after the disenchantment that had followed the rebuild- 
ing of the temple. As the author missed a prophecy of 
Judah’s return, he assumed that there had already been 
a return of exiles. But the return under Cyrus is 
scarcely historical. 


This would give added weight to Giesebrecht's objection that 
a promise to Israel alone would not be likely in a late writer, 
and a certain plausibility to his view that 31 2-6 15-20 formed a 
genuine nucleus afterwards enlarged by 30, were it not that the 
terms ‘ Jacob’ and ‘Israel’ seem to have acquired a wider sense 
since 2 Isaiah, on whom the writer so clearly depends, and that 
the unity of the book, rightly emphasised by Graf, cannot well 
he questioned. The hope of political independence pervades 
the book. This is also expressed in 3122 (where @ gives the 
only satisfactory sense), which should probably be emended thus : 


O33 1330" MP PARI ALIN MA NID yea (ev owrnpra) 
being a later gloss (preserved in ©) to 7p) paxa 1—the sign con- 


sists in this, tbat men shall walk about in a land freed from 
foreign rulers. This likewise removes every objection to 
3135-40; the enlargement of the capital and the extension of 


1 For pp in the sense of ‘ purchase the freedom of,’ ‘ransom,’ 
‘deliver,’ cp Ex. 1516 Dt. 2868 Is. 11 11 Ps. 742 Neh. 58. 
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the kingdom by the return of exiles are the signs that Yahwé 
has forgiven his people, and the love thus shown will be more 
effective than the preaching of prophetic teachers in bringing 
about a willing obedience to the law. The author of the Songs 
of Zion, added in Palestine to 2 Isaiah, still has confidence in 
the missionary activity of the Yahwé-disciples; this writer 
despairs of all human teaching and expects reform to come as a 
consequence of Yahwé’s deed of deliverance. 


In chap. 32, not only 17-23, but the whole section 
16-44 is clearly a late production, the author occasionally 
falling out of his rôle, as in 37 42; 6-15 may have been 
taken from the biography. Chap. 3314-26, not yet 
found by @, is quite generally rejected. But neither is 
331-13 likely to be genuine. The dependence on 2 Is. 
in v. 2, the extraordinary exhortation in v. 3, the juxta- 
position of the captivity of Judah and of Israel (v. 7), 
the feeling of the heathen concerning restored Jerusalem 
(v. 9), the actual desolation of the city (v. 10), the late 
psalm-fragment and the praise offering (v. 11), and the 
dependence on 1726 and 3l24 in vv. 12 and 13, are 
sufficiently convincing. 

‘The speeches in Bks. 4, 6, and 7 must be considered 
in connection with the biography (see § 17). 

ln Bks. 1 and 2 there are, in addition to poetical 
and liturgical compositions and brief annotations, a 


w5 Insertions late origin. 214-19 breaks the natural 
A AD eh connection, presupposes evil treatment 
of the Jews by the people of Thebes and Daphnæ, 
breathes the spirit of 2 Isaiah's concern about the 
servant of Yahwè, and rebukes immigration to Egypt 
and Syria. ‘That 86-42 is out of place is generally 
seen. Stade doubts the genuineness of 317 /.  Gicse- 
brecht rejects 814-18; Cornill 817 f 417. ; Kraetz- 
schmar, 314-42. The whole section is doubtful. The 
looseness of construction may be explained by literary 
dependence on Ezek.16, Jer.31, and other passages. 
An invitation to Israel to return, even in the form of 
vu. 12 f., either in 625 when the Scytho-Chaldean 
invasion was imminent, or after the futility of Josiah’s 
reform had become apparent (cp v. ro) and the Chaldeans 
again threatened the land, is difficult to understand. 
It is not likely that two minds independently conceived 
the idea of Israel's justification through Judah's greater 
sinfulness. The author sees both Judah and Israel 
coming back together to Zion (v. 18), and uses the term 
‘house of Israel’ in a manner to suggest the whole 
Yahweé-worshipping people (vv. 19 f.) 924 f., though 
brief, is important as showing the sentiments of later 
scribes. It probably read originally ‘Behold days come, 
when I will punish all who are circumcised in their 
foreskin (¢.e., have the sign in their body though they 
fail to unite with Israel as proselytes)—viz. Egyptians, 
Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites—and all the dwellers 
in the desert who poll their hair,’ a kindred custom. 
101-16 is almost universally rejected. 6 presents 
the pericope in an earlier form than MT. But even © 
has the late Aramaic addition, v. 11 (itself the work of 
two hands), and other expansions. Language ancl 
thought preclude Jeremianic origin. 1214-17, like the 
elegy preceding it, is evidently un-Jeremianic. The 
neighbouring nations have settled in Israel's land ; they 
will be plucked up; but they will be accepted as 
proselytes, if they learn to swear by Yahwe. The 
affinity with Is.569-12 571-13 is marked. 1614-18 is 
clearly a later prophecy presupposing the exile and 
promising a return, dependent in its phraseology some- 
what on 2 Isaiah. For ony (‘their iniquity’) read 
onyp (‘their dwelling’) in v. 17, a copyist having mis- 
understood the tenor of the verse. 237 f. is later 
than 1614 f. Stade and many others rightly regard 
1719-27 as a work of a later prophet. The concern 
here expressed for sabbath-keeping and sacrifices, 
making prosperity dependent upon such exercises, 
is contrary to Jeremiah's spirit (cp 7) and belongs 
to another age. Geiger (Urschrift, 83) in 1857 ex- 
pressed his conviction that 235-8 was written in the 
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Hasmonean period. Giesebrecht (Beitr. z. Jesaiakritik, 


. 40), though maintaining the Jeremianic authorship, finely 


indicated that even wv. 1-3 presuppose the exile. The 
entire pericope, 231-8, is in all probability a product of 
a later age. 

(c) Contemplation of a prophet’s words naturally be- 
gets an interest in the historic occasions that gave rise 
to his utterances and the circum- 
stances of his life. Stories concern- 
ing the remarkable epoch when Jeremiah lived and his 
own strange carecr no doubt passed from mouth to 
mouth for a long time before an attempt was made to 
fix them in writing. Adversity, repentance, reflec- 
tion on Israel's sufferings such as the Servant-of- 
Yahwe songs reveal, would tend to bring out of obscurity 
and disgrace the figure of the prophet who foresaw the 
ruin of the state, but also to shape this figure according 
to the ideal. Words would suggest situations, situations 
words. Finally the demand for a connected biography 
would arise. This work would follow the prophet’s 
career so far as the material at hand permitted. As the 
interest increased, the desire for more complete know- 
ledge would grow and find its gratification. It is possible 
that the biography in its latest form contained some story 
of the prophet’s death, though contradictory accounts, 
or other reasons, determined the final editors of the 
canonical book not to introduce it. 

‘There are in our present volume historical sections 
that cannot have come from the biography. Already 
Grotius recognised that 52 is an appendix drawn from 
2K.25, with the exception of vv. 28-30. That is now 
universally conceded. It has not yet been observed, 
but appears equally certain, that 407-4118 must have 
been taken from another source than the biography (cp 
§ 6). The lifelikeness of this story is much praised, 
and it is gencrally used as an authentic account by 
modern historians. Literary critics are still apt to be 
deceived by vividness of description, local colour, names 
and dates, and charmed into forgetfulness of the most 
glaring inconsistencies and historical impossibilities. 
Such inconsistencies and impossibilities are not wanting 
in this story. A confused memory of the first Chaldean 
governor and of an abortive attempt by a side branch 
of the Davidic family to overthrow the new government, 
and local legends clustering about the cistern of Asa 
and the pool of Gibeon, may lie at its foundation; but in 
its present form it cannot well be earlier than the second 
century. 

A. B. Davidson has recognised that the passage 42 
7-22,'on account of its rather debased style and its other 
peculiarities, is probably a free construction from the 
historian's hand.’ But 481-7 presupposes this ‘free 
construction’; 421-6 is its necessary introduction ; the 
same ‘depraved style’ and other peculiarities of repro- 
ductive prophecy characterise 44, which further betrays 
its late origin by its assumption of a complete depopula- 
tion of Judæa and the existence of Jewish communities 
in all parts of Egypt. 438-13 seems to have come from 
the pen of a man who regarded Nebnchadrezzar as 
Yahwe's servant in punishing the Egyptians for their 
idolatry, and may have had some knowledge of his 
expedition against Egypt in 568. Rowland Williams, 
with keen insight, hinted at a later date for the ‘ moralis- 
ing view of the conqueror as Yahwe's servant.’ The 
address of Nabuzaradan, 402 7, in which he speaks 
as if he were a disciple of Jeremiah, is, of course, a late 
production, The Egyptian sojourn of Jeremiah is sub- 
ject to grave doubts (cp JEREMIAH i., § 2), Whether 
Bk. 7 was in part drawn from late additions to the 
biography, or was altogether a free construction, the 
editor who wrote 13 knew nothing about Jeremiah’s 
subsequent fate save that he survived the fall of the city. 

The stories preserved in Bks. 1-6, and in all prob- 
ability taken from the biography, reveal the workman- 
ship of many writers, and vary greatly in the degree 
of credibility attaching to them. Bks. 3 and 5 have 
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each one such story. Ewald suggested and Giesebrecht 


has convincingly shown that 5159-64 (cp SERAHAN) is a ' 


piece of haggadic fiction. 

The historicity of 821-15 (cp HANAMEL) has been questioned 
by Pierson, who finds it improbable that a prisoner should be 
surrounded by people, have a secretary, and be able to make 
purchases. Stade, Cornill, and Giesebrecht rightly reject 1-5. 
In behalf of 6-15 Giesebrecht urges certain points which 
apparently preclude a later writer. He suggests that the story 
was told by Jeremiah after the fall of the city. There may be a 
nucleus of fact in the story. But if Jeremiah meant by this tale 
to keep his people quiet in the land under Chaldean sovereignty, 
rather than that they should emigrate, he would not have inti- 
mated (vv, 14 7) thal after a long time they would again have a 
chance of buying houses and fields. The miraculously bestowed 
fore-knowledge of Hanamel's coming, the outlook into a future 
beyond the long exile, the consequent purely symbolic character 
of the act, the amazement, common in apocalyptic literature, at 
the wonderful plan of future deliverance, and the vagueness of 
the narrative, only in part due to textual corruption, seem to 
indicate a later origin. 

In Bk. x, 131-14 may be an excerpt from the bio- 
graphy. The twofold journey to the Euphrates is clearly 
unhistorical. A saying like that of vv. 12-14 has been 
dramatised. The editor of the book may also have 
drawn from the same source the genuine parts of 18 
and 19 and the possibly authentic story 201-6. 

In Bk. 2, 211-10 is from the biography (cp above). 

The introductory chapter, 26, to Bk. 4 contains a briefer 
report of the speech given, 7 Z, and an apparently trust- 
worthy account of the consequences. In the booklet 
27-29, the story of the bands and yokes (27), and that of 
the correspondence with Babylonia (29), are scarcely 
historical ; while the narrative of the encounter between 
Jeremiah and Hananiah sounds plausible, though it may 
have been retouched. That Hananiah was scared to 
death is less probable than that 2817 was added to 
round off the story. 

In Bk. 6 there is no valid reason to question the 
substantial accuracy of 34. Chap. 35, on the other 
hand, is subject to grave doubts. That Jeremiah should 
have praised for their loyalty the RECHABITES (¢.v.) 
whose very presence in Jerusalem constituted the severest 
infringement of the commandment enjoined upon them 
by their ancestor, is quite incredible, apart from the 
questionable method used to test their fidelity to one of 
the ancestral injunctions, and the scene of this trial. A 
justification was probably found in this story for the 
elevation into some position in the lower clerus (+25 35y) 
of those who had abandoned the nomadic life they were 
solemnly commanded to lead. Against the historical 
trustworthiness of chap. 36 Pierson adduced twenty-one 
arguments. Their summary rejection by Kuenen may 
have been influenced by a reluctance to surrender a 
narrative generally regarded as furnishing a trustworthy 
clue to the composition of the book. If this is seen to 
be illusive, it may more readily be admitted that, whilst 
some of these arguments are of little weight, taken as a 
whole they are not without a certain cumulative force. 
It is evidently the author's meaning that all the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, during a period of more than twenty years, 
were written by Baruch, the prophet dictating them from 
memory. He did not reflect on the curious effect of 
such a collection of miscellaneous addresses on different 
subjects and occasions, even if a feproduction of that 
kind were a possibility. ‘That Jercmiah should send his 
servant with so important a mission instead of going 
himself is all the more strange as a long time elapses 
between the writing and the reading of the book. It 
does not seem possible to refer the explanation ‘I am 
restrained’ to political detention, since he is free to go 
and hide himself, nor to ceremonial uncleanness, since 
the command to Baruch precedes the public reading by 
months, nor to business, since the fast day would take 
precedence, But can the author really have represented 
his hero as held back by cowardly concern for his own 
safety? The collusion of the princes with Baruch and 
Jeremiah contrasts with their eagerness to bring the 
book to the king's knowledge, and this with their neglect 
to take with them the corpus delicti. Inv. 29 is assumed 
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a personal interview with Jehoiakim that harmonises 
neither with Jeremiah’s detention on the fast day nor 
with his subsequent concealment. A possible kernel of 
fact is all that can be admitted. Jeremiah’s feeling con- 
cerning the expected Egyptian relief corps, 371-10 
(211-10), his intended departure from Jerusalem, and his 
imprisonment (8711 7), may be historical, 38 is mani- 
festly a late legend. 


The king, like Daniel's Darius, has no power to prevent the 
enraged nobles from slaying Jeremiah (v. 5), yet in v. 10% he 
has absolute power to save the prophet. Thar Jeremiah agrees 
to tell a lie is clear ; but why it should be told and how it could 
satisfy the princes, is not apparent. Not only 39 4-13, still want- 
ing in G's copy, but also 1-3 14, and the oracle, 15-18, introduced 
as a supplement to the legend, 38 7-13, are manifestly unhistorical. 

(d) In Bk. 1 copyists and editors have introduced a 
number of poetical passages, psalm-fragments and 
18. Poets elegies, and gnomic poems. Some of them 
j * show striking affinities to Lamentations, also 
ascribed to Jeremiah. It is the merit of Stade to have 
recognised the secondary character of many such poetic 
interpolations. Had his reasons been given, the correct- 
ness of his judgment would no doubt have been more 
generally seen. Other passages of the same nature 


, should probably be added. 


419-21 breaks the textual connection, laments a de- 
struction that has been experienced, expresses national 
grief (cp ‘my tents,’ ‘my tent-covers’) and shows 
a kinship to psalms in which the personified com- 
munity speaks. 818-23 apparently presupposes 
not only the exile of the people, but also the succes- 
sive disenchanted hopes for the restoration of the 
monarchy. Verse 18% is a quotation of Lam. ] 22; read, 
with Houbigant, ‘my consolation is far from me’ 
(Sy nrabse). The aphorism, 922 f., was also found 
by @ in 1S.2:0 as a part of Hannah's song. It was 
evidently a homeless fragment brought first into the 
song and then into the prophecy. It is in the style 
of the later psalms. In 1017-25, 19-21 and 23-25 
are clearly the work of a poet who looks back upon 
the exile of the people, the. cessation of the monarchy, 
and the partial occupation of the land by neighbouring 
nations as past facts, and desires the utter annihila- 
tion of the heathen, while pleading for gentler treat- 
ment for Judah. He speaks in the name of the com- 
munity; cp ‘my tabernacle,’ ‘my tent,’ *my chords,’ 
‘my sons,’ ‘my destruction.” Verses17 f. and 22 may 
be reminiscences from Jeremianic oracles introduced 
by an editor. In 1115-17 we have a poem in six 
double lines in which Zion seems to be exhorted to 
remove by prayers and sacrifices the adversity that so 
long followed the destruction of the Judean king- 
dom. There is nothing in 121-6 that is suggestive 
of Jeremiah. The speaker is the nation disturbed by the 
continued disfavour of Yahwé as shown in the drought 
and the famine, and puzzled by the prosperity of false 
brethren (cp Neh. 5). If this is the condition of things 
in times of comparative ease, what would it be if war 
should arise? Such seems to be the sense of the 
proverb, v. 5. The elegy, 127-13, is clearly non- 
Jeremianic. Judah, the beloved, has been put into the 
hands of her enemies, birds of prey have come upon 
her, shepherds (foreign rulers) have destroyed the 
vineyard. 1315-17 is a similar lamentation re- 
miniscent in part of late psalms. The depraved style 
suggests to Scholz a late date for vv. 20-27. He is 
probably right. Verses 18 f., also rejected by Scholz, 
may be genuine, though there is no necessity for 
thinking of a particular queen mentioned in Kings. 
There is nothing to remind us of Jeremiah's language, 
style, or thought in the exquisite elegiac strains of 142-6. 
The absence of any religious suggestion precludes a 
prophetic source. 147-9 is a psalm breathing the 
spirit of 2 Isaiah. The phrase ‘ because of thy name,’ 
the title ‘hope of Israel,’ the rebuke to Yahwé for leaving 
a place where he is not a stranger but at home, and the 
appeal to him on the ground that his name has been 
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called upon the people, are not in harmony with 
Jeremiah’s language and thought. The psalm 
1419-21 is the expression of a repentant people, re- 
cognising the sin of their fathers that brought them to 
ruin, looking apparently in vain for prosperity, yet 
justifying their hope by Yahwe's regard for his own 
honour, his name, his pledge (m73; see COVENANT), 
his holy city, the throne of his glory. It is clearly 
un-Jeremianic. A very late glossator added v. 22, 
introducing the theological question whether the gods 
of the heathen can make rain, or the heavens perchance 
produce it without the activity of any god. After 
the genuine fragment, 151-42, continuing 14 10-16 that 
has the true ‘color Jeremianus,’ there follows a passage 
155-9 in which is described the comfortless condition 
of Zion subsequent to the fall of the city and the 
scattering of the exiles. Two glosses, ro and 11-14 (see 
below), are then succeeded by the poetic effusion, 15-18, 
in which Zion laments her seemingly incurable wound, 
and prays for vengeance on the enemies that will give 
her the joy her piety deserves. (Read with @ ‘ reproach 
from those who reject thy words,’ WII ‘sxe na in 
156, 16a, and ‘consume them and thy word shall be,’ 
Tm ab2x, 162). 15 19-21 is not a song ; but it is of 
the same character as the sections just considered in that 
apparently it is the nation that is addressed. If the 
people will return to Palestine, Yahwe will then take 
them back and allow them to be his worshippers 
and witnesses; foreign nations will come to Zion 
(as proselytes), but the Judzans shall no more go to 
them (into exile); strong enough to resist an attack 
from without, they shall be delivered from all foreign 
oppression. 1619 f. is clearly a psalm-fragment 
expressing the hope of Zion that the nations will 
become converts to the monotheistic faith, and as 
proselytes make their pilgrimages to Jerusalem; v. 21 
is a later gloss expressing Yahwe's determination first 
to punish the heathen. 171-4, still wanting in G, 
is a late paraphrase of 154. The four passages, 
175-8 9-11 12 f. 14-18, by their close affinity to the psalms 
and the proverbs, reveal their late origin. In the last 
of these, the nation is the speaker. The two poetic 
sections with which the first book closes, 207-13 and 14-18, 
are evidently from different hands. In the former, the 
liturgical formulas in v. 13, the quotation of Ps. 7 10 and 
late Jeremianic passages in v. 12, the appearance of 
Yahwe as a warrior helping to defeat a numerous pursu- 
ing enemy in vv. 10 f. (read ‘let all of us who are his 
allies give him up [v3;}" ), the publie praise (v. 9: read 
wax), the disillusioning experience of violent oppres- 
sion, spoliation, and ridicule in place of the glowing 
hopes of prosperity aroused by the oracles (vv. 7-9), re- 
mind us of the Psalter and seem to point to the people 
as the speaker, It is doubted whether 2014-18 is genuine, 
or whether the || passage in Job 32% is the original. 
The latter view is certainly more probable (cp Jos, 
BOOK oF, § 14, col. 2487 7). 
(e) Owners of MSS containing prophecies ascribed to 
Jeremiah, or copyists, would naturally arrange the 
: different parts, provide them with suitable 
19. Editors. headings, and annotate them. Sometimes 
a suggestion in the text, or a sub-heading, would furnish 
the material for the superscription; at other times 
information must have been drawn from sources un- 
known to us. Thus the general editor of Bk. 3 did 
not derive his knowledge concerning the first year of 
Nebuchadrezzar from 462 but from a better source. 
While 462 puts Nebuchadrezzar's march against Syria in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim—/.e., 604 B.c.—251 makes the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim = the first year of Nebuchadrezzar, 
But according to Réréssus (Jos. Azz. x. 111; c. Ap. 119) the 
encounter with Necho took place in the reign of Nabopolassar, 
consequently not later than 605, which is the last year accorded to 


him by Prolemy’s canon.) If the editor of 46-51, who wrote 
25 1-13, in this case was better informed than his predecessors, 


1 On the contradiction of dates see Köhler, Bibl. Gesch. ii. 2 468. 
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it is quite likely that his statement concerning the date of the 
beginning of Jeremiah’s career, the thirteenth year of Josiah, 
—ie., the first of Nabopolassar, or 625,—was also drawn from a 
good source. Both notices may have been taken from the 
biography, or from the work whence 52 28-30 came. 

The following annotations to Book 1 may be mentioned: 410 
(Corn.) 1ra (Ewald) 23-26 (Gieseb.) 27 5106 18 20-22 (Stade, 
Corn.) 23-25 26-29 810-12 (om. ©) 117/. (om. ©) 13 f. 18-23 
(rejected by Stade; 18 is a gloss to 9; 19 is reminiscent of Is. 53 
and was still lacking in copies known to en [‘ the tree with its 
fruit’ (so Kimchi, Bohol) is the holy nation); 21-23 may have 
been taken from the biography (but possibly it is a free construc- 
tion, easily accounted for if Anathoth happened to be one of the 
towns destroyed by the Chaldeans); 1417 Z: an editorial gloss 
ending in a quotation of a lament over the fallen city ; 154% 10 
a complaint that Israel is horn to be an apple of discord between 
contending powers, though no unrighteous money transactions 
justify such a fate—explained in 11-14 by Yahwe's inscrutable 
purpose ;1 193-9 114-13 (Gieseb.). There are many similar 
interpolations in the other books. 

The time when the genuine Jeremianie oracles were 
first uttered can, in some instances, be determined with 

a considerable degr f probability; in 
20. Dates. ler degree of prob 3 
other cases it is only possible to give an 
approximately correct date. As regards the later pro- 
ductions, their place in the volume, and in the earlier 
collections, furnishes a not unimportant means of fixing 
their date ; yet it is chiefly their historical and literary 
character that must be the determining factor. 

i. Reign of Josiah (637-608).—Practically all inter- 
preters are agreed that 43-6 (with the exceptions 
noted above) was spoken by Jeremiah in the thirteenth 
year of Josiah—probably 625 B.C. Whilst the older 
exegetes regarded the address as a prophecy of the 
Chaldean invasion, it has been customary in recent 
times to look upon the Scythian hordes as the enemy 
from the N. whose advance filled the prophet with 
evil forebodings. The features of the description that 
apparently suit the Chaldeans better are then explained 
as due to later retouching. It is possible, however, 
that the league between Nabopolassar and the king of 
the Umman-manda was formed already at the beginning 
of his reign, that a joint attack upon Syria was a part 
of the plan against the Assyrian empire, that Chaldean 
soldiers swelled the ranks of the ‘ally’ and ‘helper,’ 
and that the conquest of Babylon by Nabopolassar led 
Jeremiah to perceive the directing force behind these 
movements in the N. (cp ScyTHIANs). In the time 
of Sin-Sar-iSkun (¢7vea 615), Habakkuk looked in the 
same direction, though in a different spirit, for a check 
to the reviving power of Assyria. 112-6 may be the 
substance of an address made in 620 when the Deutero- 
nomic law was promulgated (Che.); and the return 
to ancient cults described in 9-12 may well have occurred 
in the reign of Josiah. 

ii. Reign of Jehoiakim (607-597).—It is probable 
that 22-13 20-37 and 31-5 belong to the first years of 
the reign of Jehoiakim (Gieseb.). That 73-921 (with 
some exceptions) was spoken early in this reign is now 
generally assumed. The expectation of another im- 
pending northern invasion which has led some inter- 
preters to think of the time of Josiah would be natural 
if Jeremiah had long watched those united efforts of 
Chaldeans and Umman-manda that led to the over- 
throw of Assyria in 606. 222-5 10-12 13-19 may belong 
to different parts of this reign, possibly also 181-17 
191 f. 10 f. 201-6 (?). Of the oracle read by Baruch to 
his friends only 36294 is known to us, 

iil, Tke reign of Jehoiachin (§97).—22 247 may have 
been uttered in the reign of Jehoiachin. Some inter- 
preters ascribe to this reign chap, 18, or at least 18 f. 
(Gieseb.} ; but this is doubtful. 

iv. The reign of Zedekiak (596-586).—The substance 


1 Translate: ‘ Verily, I shall root thee out (PAW W) ; verily, 
I shall cause the enemy to fall upon thee ('ny357, cp Is. 536) in 
an evil time. The iron will be broken ({1°), the brazen citadel 
(ným 382, 6); thy wealth and treasures I will give for 
plunder . . . I will cause thee to serve’ (G, Pesh., and also 
173). neb may be a gloss to *nyjpq misunderstood; pyn 
nns is another gloss. 
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of 24 belongs to the beginning of the reign of Zede- 
kiah. 162-13 may have been spoken before the siege ; 
239 7, and possibly the substance of 28 as well as the 
original similes transformed in 181-11 12-14, may belong 
to the time of the revolt. Words of Jeremiah during 
the siege have probably been preserved in 21 1-10(37 1-10), 
when the siege was raised; in 371: 7, at the capture 
and imprisonment of Jeremiah; and in 34, on the oc- 
casion of the re-enslavement of solemnly emancipated 
bondmen; possibly also in 32:4 f Chap. 1 in its 
original form may also have been spoken in this reign. 

v. Chaldean period (586-539).—The earliest collec- 
tions of Jeremianie prophecies were no doubt made in 
the Chaldean period ; and many glosses may have been 
added. Some of the lamentations, like 419-21 1019-21 
23-25 155-9, may have originated in this period. 

vi. Persian period (538-332). — Chaps. 30 f. were 
probably written on the eve of Xerxes’ expedition 
against Greece. The gathering of tremendous armies 
from all lands for a deeisive combat may well have 
struek terror into the hearts of Judaeans, 

The very magnitude of the preparations indicated the strength 
of the foe, and naturally aroused the hope that out of the 
turmoil there might come to Jacob independence and with it 
prosperity to woo the exiles back. Such prosperity, however, 
would not be permanent unless the restored nation ordered its 
conduct according to Yahwé’s will. The prophetic preaching 
to which 2 Isaiah had given the impetus had signally failed to 
bring about a real reformation. That could be effected only by 
Yahwe's pardoning grace. But the evidences of forgiveness— 
viz., cessation of the Persian authority, restoration of the native 
monarchy, extension of the kingdom and growth of its capital— 
whilst leading men toa glad obedience to the law, would un- 
questionably imply a new arrangement of Yahwé with his people, 
based, as exilic historians had so strongly emphasised, not on 
Israel's faithfulness, but on Yahwé’s unmerited yet unchanging 
love (cp CovENANT, § 6, v.). 

This work (chaps. 30 /) falls between the prophecies 
collected in Is. 40-55 and those found in Is, 56-66. 
331-13 may also belong to this period. 

The oracle against Elam-Persia, 4934-38, was prob- 
ably written at the approach of Alexander. Only the 
oppressions of Oehus can aecount for the hatred it 
breathes. The prophecy against the Philistines, Tyre 
and sidon, 47, probably was composed at the same 
time, though the editor may have thought of the con- 
quest of Gaza (defended by Demetrius) by Ptolemy in 
312. It is possible that the two oracles against Egypt 
originated in the same epoch. The designation of the 
Egyptians as ‘the enemies of Yahwé’ is not unnatural 
in an age when law and liturgy alike caused the minds 
of men to dwell upon the oppression in Egypt and the 
wonderful deliverance, before the gentle rule of the 
Ptolemies had somewhat mollified their feelings. The 
conqueror described in 4618 may be Alexander ; another 
reference may be found in 5016 (read ‘wy a97, ‘the 
sword of the Greek’; © payalpas “EXAnvixijs) ; ‘the 
people of the north’ is a suitable expression, though 
borrowed. Both oracles look for an Egyptian army 
marching into Syria to oppose the enemy, as so often 
in the past.! Literary dependence and final aseription 
to Jeremiah may be responsible for the confusion of 
tenses. The oracle against Edom, 497-22, later than 
Malachi (circa 400) and Obadiah, which it quotes, may 
still have belonged to this time. Edom would be in 
the conqueror’s way. 

It is distinctly probable that the biographical work 
used in the historical seetions was a product of the 
Persian period. Even 35, though scarcely historical, 
may haw originated then, as the reorganisation of the 
clerus would raise many questions of eligibility. Whether 
38 was already a part. of the work is more doubtful. 

To this period many interpolations may belong, such as 36- 


42 924-254 16 14-18 17 y9-27, and the poetical fragments, 8 18-23 
11 15-17 121-6 7-13 14 1-67-9 19-21 207-13. 


1 The nickname given to the Egyptian king, possibly some 
kinglet of the Delta, may originally have been TYi22 ‘20 psg, 
‘Warwhoop and Capture of the troop.’ A suspicion of gematria 
is near at hand. 
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vii. Period of the Diadocht and the Lagide (332- 
198 B.C.).—The oracle against Ammon may have been 
occasioned by the advance of the Nabatzeans, who in 
312 were established in Idumzea and pushed their way 
into the trans-Jordan country. Although the prophecy 
against Kedar and the queen of Hazor (read in 4928, 
with Wi., ' queen,’ nada; cp G BagiAloon) apparently did 
not yet have a place in the corpus found by the editorial 
writer of 2515 J., it may owe its origin to the same 
spread of Nabataean power in northern Arabia. There 
is nothing to forbid the assumption that 2014-18 was 
added at this time. 

viii. Period of the Seleucide (198-143 B.C.).—The 
oracle against Hamath, Arpad, and Damascus, 4923-27, 
is probably directed against Seleucia, the scat of the 
foreign oppressor of the time (cp Zech. 913 and We. 
KI. Proph.®) 190). It is likely to be later than the reign 
of Antiochus III. The prophecy against Babylon, 50- 
5158, may have been written in the reign of Mithridates 
I., the sixth of the Arsacidæ (170-136). Having taken 
possession of Media and Elymais, this king attacked 
and finally captured Babylon (after 162). This ap- 
proach of an enemy from the N. against what was still, 
in spite of Seleucia, one of the great centres of the 
empire, may have led the author, who lacks all origin- 
ality, to draw upon the prophetic word for gruesome 
pictures of the impending destruction of the hated city. 
It is possible that the stories concerning an original 
Egyptian gélak (CAPTIVITY) in the time of Jeremiah and 
his oracles regarding its future belong to this period, 
since the Chronicler! as yet knows nothing about this 
emigration. A passage like 214-19 may have been 
written in the beginning of the period of the Seleucidz. 

ix. Period of the Hasmoneans (143-63 B.C.).—It is 
probable that the oracle against Moab, 48, was com- 
posed in the reign of John Hyrcanus (134-104). 

The author is clearly familiar with Is.15 4, though his 
attitude towards Moab is different from that of the original 
writer of the Isaiah passage, approaching that of the editor, 
16134 This editor seems to have lived in the days of 
Alexander Jannaus (102-76); so Duhm, Marti. The enemy 
threatening Moab in Is. 15-1612 is apparently the Nabatzans. 
Cheyne and Marti still think of the Persian period; but the 
kingdom seems to have been re-established in Judah, and it may 


therefore be best, with Duhm, to refer the poem to the 
Hasmonzan age. 


In the time of John Hyreanus territorial conquests 
smothered sympathy and revived ancient animosity. 
In this period the seven books received their final re- 
daction, with many glosses and interpolations like 
231-8, psalm-fragments in 17, the prayer 3216 7, 
etc. In the reign of Alexander Jannaeus the passages 
still wanting in @ may have been added to the volume, 
though some of them may have been written earlier. 

All known Hebrew MSS of Jeremiah exhibit sub- 
stantially the same text. In its essential features this 

21. Text text may possibly be traced baek to the end 
> * of the first century A.D. The differences 
between the Pesh. and MT may be explained partly by 
the peculiarities of the translator, partly by the un- 
mistakable fact that his work was subsequently revised 
by one familiar with the Greek version then in use. 
Origen's 6 Nupos seems to have been none else than 
the Pesh. That the Pesh. knew the Targ. is not likely. 
Rather is the reverse probable. In its differences from 
the Heb., the Targ. sometimes goes with the Pesh., 
sometimes with @ where they differ. This may point 
to an acquaintance with either or with both. The 
slight differences between Jerome and the Heb. are 
accounted for by the influence of the Old Latin. 
Aquila adheres quite closely to the Heb. There are 
some indications that Thcodotion was familiar with a 
Greek version more extensive than the LXX. The 
deviations of Symmachus where he does not depend on 


1 If Woldeke should be right in maintaining that Chronicles 
was not written before the middle of the second century (ZA TW, 
1900, p. 88 J.), this appendix to Jeremiah is probably still more 
recent. 
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the LXX may be due to his own idiosyncrasies. It is 
possible that there was, as early as in the reign of 
Domitian, another Greek version reflecting substantially 
the same Hebrew text. See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

The author of Rev. 1820 manifestly had in mind Jer. 5148, a 
passage not found in G, and imitated it. The phrase BagtAeds 
Tov aiwvwy, Rev.154, is likewise an imitation of Jer.107, not 
found in ©, and the striking expression @cds Qwvrwv is found 
nowhere in OT except in that verse. The deviation from @ 
in other NT allusions to or quotations from Jeremiah points 
to the same conclusion. Justin, in the important passage 926, 
as well as in other places, agrees with MT against @ (mi 
*Iovéav). His agreement with the MSS assigned to the Lucianic 
recension is significant. Two groups of Greek MSS, one 
composed chiefly of 22, 23, 36, 48, 5Y, 23r, another of xii, 88 
in Holmes-Parsons, apparently have preserved much of this 
translation. With the former group goes Theodoret, with the 
latter Paul of Tella’s Syriac version. The asterisks in some of 
the Greek MSS and in the hexaplar Syriac only indicate 
Origen’s judgment, correct in itself, as to the limits of the 


earliest Greek version. ®© B and GN, whichhavemuchincommon 
with xii and 88, may have been subjected to a more thorough 
critical process, cutting out the elements belonging to the later 
version. The existence of such a version already in the first 
century is only natural, since in Syria and Asia Minor the 
growing regard for the Hebrew text would inevitably lead to a 
translation of allit contained. But neither the Lucianic MSS, 
nor the Eusebian, nor yet the fragments of Theodotion, give us 
the exact form of the version used by the NT writers, Josephus, 
and Justin. 

The relation of the Greek version to the Heb. has been 
the subject of much discussion. There are marked 
differences in arrangement and in contents. The book 
against foreign nations is found between 2513 and 15; 
and the order is Elam, Egypt, Babylon, Philistia, 
Edom, Ammon, Kedar, Damascus, Moab. It has 
been estimated that the version has about 2700 words 
less, consequently is about an eighth shorter, than the 
MT. 

This minus in © is made up in part of longer passages, 
such as 106-810 171-4 2914 16-20 8010 f 3314-26 394-13 
4845-47 5145-48 5228-303; in part of short expressions, such as 
my oN: (lacking more than sixty times), Seay osbe mY 
or mxas cnx mm, the word x7435 following the prophet’s 
name and other titles and patronymics and pronouns. On the 
other hand, G contains a smaller number of additions composed 
mainly of pronouns, and words like $3, mm 398 13 ma 
There are also important differences in the division of words and 
in the consonantal text. 

The defence of MT at all hazards by earlier Protestant 
scholars was demanded by dogmatic considerations. 
Their Roman Catholic opponents (Morin, Cappel), 
though superior as textual critics, were not altogether 
free from attaching a fictitious canonical authority to the 
LXX, and from charging the Hebrews with bad faith. 
A distinct advance in scientific method was made when 
the theory of two recensions appeared. It was first 
suggested by Michaclis and elaborated by many others 
from Eichhorn to Workman, It recognised that the 
differences are connected with the growth of the volume, 
and rightly perceived that the longer text represented 
later expansion. Its chief defect was that it assumed 
that the two texts were the results of deliberate planning, 
of critical editing and revision—that they were 
recensions. When Movers recognised the impossibility 
of ascribing the longer text to Jeremiah or Baruch, as 
his predecessors had done, and assigned it to the age of 
Nehemiah, he prepared the way for a more correct 
appreciation. Since the admission that MT to any 
extent represented an expanded text would naturally 
have the tendency to render plausible the assumption 
that there were many later interpolations in the book, 
scholars like Spohn, Kueper, Havernick, Wichelhaus, 
Nagelsbach, Keil, Orelli, Schneedorfer, Trochon, 
Kaulen, with more or less erudition, attempted to show 
that © was a truncated text, the translator having 
wilfully or carelessly cut out what seemed to him 
superfluous or unsuitable. The omitted passages 
seemed to them truly Jeremianic, as it was a peculiarity 
of Jeremiah to repeat himself and to quote older 
prophets such as Isaiah, whose book was wholly 
written by that prophet. The growing recognition of 
the late origin of the Isaianic passages quoted or 
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alluded to would have prevented this view, so evidently 
born of dogmatic prepossessions, from influencing 
scholarly opinion, had not Graf made a bitter attack 
upon 6, whose work he declared to be not even worthy 
of being called a translation. Even Graf seems un- 
consciously to have assumed that © must have had 
before him a text essentially identical with our MT. 
Measuring him with standards of accuracy that it 
would be hazardous to apply to a modern translator 
with the words properly divided and duly pointed, he 
found him guilty of ignorance, superficiality, and arbi- 
trary dealing with the text. The reaction, led by 
Scholz, has tended to establish the good faith of the 


translator. 

The translator’s knowledge of Hebrew is not always adequate ; 
his grouping of letters (written continuously) into words is some- 
times incorrect, though not so often as has been supposed, the 
error being occasionally on the part of MT; he uses different 
words to render the same Hebrew term, which sometimes is a 
merit; he translates according to the sense where the exact 
meaning is known; he transliterates words known to him when 
they seem to him to be proper names; he follows the fashion of 
selecting a Greek word of a similar sound to the Hebrew; he 
sometimes overleapsa phrase by homceoteleuton. But the fact that 
through long sections he translates word for word, sometimes even 
slavishly following the text where he cannot make out its sense, 
shows his faithfulness. That it was not his principle to leave 
passages that were repeated in the book untranslated when they 
occurred a second time is evident, since out of thirty such cases 
he repeated all but seven, which are clearly secondary. It 
follows still more manifestly from the fact that he translated 
passages occurring in the MT twice only in the second place. 

The tendency of copyists, observable elsewhere, is 
naturally to round off a phrase, to add a title or 
patronymic, and to introduce glosses and appendices. 
There would be a strong presumption in favour of the 
view that @’s original was less annotated than Heb., even 
if the character of the passages lacking in @ did not 
positively demand for them a later date. If the ex- 
planation given above (§ 6) of the growth of the volume 
is correct, the place of 46-51 in @ is likely to be more 
original, and the position of 25rs 7 is accounted for, 
whilst the arrangement of the oracles, determined on 
different principles, may to some extent be more 
original in MT. 

i. Commentaries (modern): W. Lowth, 1718; Venema, 1765; 
Dathe, 1779; Blayney, 1784; Dahler, 1825; Rosenmiiller, ’26; 

Maurer, '33; Ewald, ‘40 and ’68; Hitzig, 
22. Literature. °41 and '66; Umbreit, '42; Henderson, ’41; 

Neumann, ’56-’58; Graf, ’62; Keil, ’62; 
Nagelsbach,’63; R. Williams, ’71; Payne Smith, ’75; Le Hir, 
77; Scholz, ’80; Schneedorfer, ’81; Trochon, ’83; Cheyne, 
°83-'85; Orelli, ’87; Knabenbauer, '89; Ball, ‘90; T 
’94; Bennett, '95; Streane, '95; Myrberg, ’96. 

ii. Criticism : ‘Introductions,’ etc. by Cappel, 1624; Morin, 
1633; Hottinger, 1649; Spinoza, 1670; Simon, 1678; Carpzov, 
1714-21 ; Eichhorn, 1780-83; Michaelis, 1787, may be mentioned 
here. Articles, etc., on Jeremiah by R6diger in Arsch und 
Gruber’s Enyclopidie; Cheyne in FB); N&gelsbach in 
PRE); Fr. Buhl in PREG); Graf in Schenkel, BZ; Kleinert 
in Riehm’s H/#B; A. B. Davidson, in Hastings’ DB; J. D. 
Michaelis, Anmerkungen zu s. Uebersetzung d. NT, 17903 
C. G. Hensler, Bemerkungen, 'o5; J. F. Gaab, Erklärung 
schwerer Stellen, '24; C. W. E. Nägelsbach, Der Prophet 
Jeremias u. Babylon, '50; A. Pierson, Zsraeis Profeten, 773; 
K. Budde, ‘Uber Jer. 50-51,’ JDT, ’78; B. Stade, in ZA TW, 
’84, ’85, ’92, and in GV7, ’89; F. Schwally, in ZA 71V, ’88; 
Smend, in AT Rel-gesch. 2387; L. H. K. Bleecker, Jer. 
profeticen tegen de volkeren, ’94; A. v. Bulmerincg, Das 
Lukunftsbild d. Propheten Jer.,’94. 

iii. Especially on the text; C. B. Michaelis, Annotationes, 
1720; J. D. Michaelis, Odservationes, 1743; J. G. Eichhorn, in 
Repertorium, 1777; F. A. Stroth in Repertorium, 1778; C. F. 
Schnurrer, Observationes, 1793-94; A. F. G. Leiste, Observa- 
tiones, 1794; C. L. Spohn, Jeremias vates, etc., 1., 1795, Il. 
(ed. F. A. G. Spohn), 1824; T. Roorda, Com. in aliquot Jer. 
loca, '24; A. Kueper, Jeremias librorum ss. interpres, ’313 
A. Knobel, Jeremias chaldaizans, '31; J. C. Movers, De 
utriusgue recensionis vaticiniorum Jer. indole et origine, 373 
J. Wichelhaus, De Jer. versione Alexandrina, '47 ; F. Böttcher, 
A cehreniese,’49, Neue Achrentlese,'64; C. Schulz, De Jer. textus 
heb, mas. et greci Alex. discrepantia, ‘61; P. F. Frankl, 
Studien über die LXX u. Pescito zu Jer.,'73; A. Scholz, 
Der Mas. Text und die LXX d. B. Jer., '75; C. Zimmer, 
Aramaismi Jeremiant, 80; E. Kuehl, Das Verhältnis d. Mas. 


1 For a fuller justification of the position taken in this article, 
the writer may be permitted to refer to his forthcoming /xtro- 
duction to the Book of Jeremiah. 
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sur LXX in Jer., '82; Gratz, Emendationes, '83; G. C. 
Workman, The Text of Jer., ’89; H. P. Smith, ‘The text of 
Jer.’ in Hebraica, '87, ‘Targum to Jer.,’ ibid., ’88; cp also JBL, 
‘90; E. Coste, Die ee ae wider die Laem Volker, 
‘93; H. Cornill, in Haupt’s SBOT, ’95; A. W. Streane, The 
Double Text of Jer., "96. N. S. 

JEREMIAH, EPISTLE OF. An apocryphal com- 
position, professing to have been written by Jeremiah to 
warn the Jews who were to be led captives to Babylonia 
against falling into idolatry. For this purpose the 
vanity of the idols of wood, silver, and gold is elabor- 
ately shown. 

There is no logical arrangement ; but we meet with something 
like a refrain in vv, 16 [17], 23 [24], 29 [30], 65 [66], and 69 [70}, 
which verses serve at any rate as breaks; it may be added that 
another formula recurs in slightly varied forms at vv. 30 [31], 
40 [41], 44, 46, 51 [52], 56. 

The ideas are the commonplaces of the opponents 
of idolatry in post-exilic times (cp Ps. 1154-8; 185 15-18 ; 
Is. 449-19; Jer. 103-9; Wisd. 1310-19, 1513-17). It is 
admitted, except by some Roman Catholic commen- 
tators, that the epistle was written in Greek; the few 
Hebraisms (e.g. dpopowwOdvres dpouotwhijre [v. 4], and 
the use of the future for the present) are nothing un- 
common in Hellenistic Greek. The imitation of 
Jeremiah is not very strenuous ; the author has studied 
this book as most of the later writers have studied it, 
but in a very mechanical way. The statement in v, 2[3] 
that the Babylonian exile is to last seven generations, 
altered in the Syriac into ‘seventy years,’ contradicts 
Jer. 2910. It is hardly possible to fix the date exactly, 
and unsafe even to say that the epistle was written 
before 2 Maccabees, the supposed reference to it in 
2 Macc. 31 J. being disputed. 

Ball (Var. Afocr. 200) suggests that seven generations (= 
280) may seem to point to the removal of the Jews from 
Jerusalem to Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter (588 — 280= 308). 

The composition is not a mere scholastic exercise. 
It is, as Gifford truly says, ' an earnest appeal to persons 
actually living in the midst of heathenism, and needing 
to be warned and encouraged against temptations to 
apostacy.’ In this respect it is parallel to Is. 449-19 and 
the other didactic passages mentioned above. The 
author may, as Fritzsche supposes, have been a Jew of 
Alexandria (note the somewhat turgid style); it is no 
objection to this view that, like the author of Is. 449-19, 
he places his work under the ægis of a writer of earlier 
date and established reputation. In fact, in Jer. 29 we 
actually hear of a letter, traditionally asigned to Jeremiah, 
which is adressed to those whom king Nebuchadrezzar 
had carried captives from Jerusalem to Babylon. 

This ‘epistle’ (on the use of the term see EpisTOLARV 
LITERATURE) is included in the Greek canon, and is found in 
all Greek MSS of the OT except 70, 96, 229 {cursives]. In 
the Old Latin, the Old Syriac, and some editions of G, it is 
given as Baruch 6; and this is followed in Luther’s Bible and in 
EV ; but there is no plausible justification (see BARUCH, Book 
or). Inthe Syro.-Hex. the Epistle follows Lamentations. 

E. H. Gifford in Speaker's Apocrypha, vol. ii. ; Bissell in his 
Apocrypha; Fritzsche, Handbook zu den A pokr., '51, Reusch, 

: Erklärung des B. Baruch,'53; Herzfeld, GV/, 

Literature. 1315 (47); Nestle, Marginalien, 42 fa; 
Rothstein, in Die Apokryphen u. Pseudepi- 
graphen des AT, edited by Kautzsch, I 226-229. 

JEREMIAH, LAMENTATIONS OF. See LAMENT- 

ATIONS. 


JEREMIAS (1) (1epemiac [BAL]), 1 Esd. 934, see 
JEREMAIL. 

(2) Mt. 1614 (‘lepeniav [Ti. WH]), RV JEREMIAH [¢.v.]. 

JEREMIEL (H/£REMIHEL [Lat.], also remihel, cp 
Bensly, ad loc.» i.e., INAT, ' El hurls,’ cp JEREMIAH), 
‘the archangel,’ 4 Esd. 436 (AV™&-RV), and hence to 
be kept distinct from Uriel (AV ; so VRZEL, Lat. c., ep 
also Ar?), who is regularly called ‘angel.’ According 
to Enoch 9 the four great archangels are Michael, 
Uriel, Gabriel, and Suriel or Raphael. See ANGEL, § 4. 


JEREMOTH. See JERIMOTH. 


JEREMY (iepemioy [Ti WH]), Mt. 217, etc., RV 
JEREMIAH [¢.v. ]. 
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JERIAH (N), EV 1 Ch. 2319 2423. See JERIJAH. 


JERIBAI (3°); cp JERUBBAAL, and ‘2°, C/S 
270, a bilingual, where the parallel Ass. has z7#a),a name 
in David's army-list (x Ch. 1146+; 1apiBei [B], -Bat 
[A], apiBi [N], 1apeiB [L]). See Rrpat. 


JERICHO (17), uniformly in Pent., also in 2 K. 255 
and [Gi.] 2S.105 Jer.395 and [Gi Ba.] Ezra, Neh., Ch. ; 
im in Josh. [uniformly, Gi.], also 2K.24 [dis] 5 15 18; 
inv) Josh. 1821 [Ba., not Gi.], 2S. 105 [Ba] Jer. 395 [Ba] 
Jer. 528; ny, 1 K. 1634 [Gi., but Ba. amj; [elkeple]xw, some- 
times with fem. art., tepecxwyv, Josh. 2136 [B]; NT, cepecxw and 
ceptxw [in Lk. 191] rhv lep.; Jos. Ieptxous [gen. -ovvros] or leptxw 
{gen. -ots], whence lepexovrrior ; Stabe, lepexovs). 

A city, assigned to Benjamin (Josh. 1812 21), remark- 
able alike from its history and its unique position. (a) 
A plausible view explains the name as 
‘the fragrant’ (,/mn); Ges. (Thes. ), 
Wetzstein (in Del. Jesaja, 703), etc., 
and many others have acquiesced in it. The allusion 
on this hypothesis will be to the fragrant balsams and 
rose trees of Jericho. It is evident, however, that ' the 
fragrant,’ however suitable as a title, can hardly have 
been the primeval name of such an important place. 
(4) Following older commentators, Siegfr. -Stade (Zex. ) 
and Sayce (arly Hist. 250) connect the name ‘ Jericho’ 
with ny, ‘the moon’ ; it will then be a testimony to the 
early prevalence of moon-worship, as BETH-SHEMESH 
[g.v.] testifies to that of sun-worship. (Cp Jer. OS 786, 
‘luna, sive odor ejus.’) (c) There is reason, however, to 
suspect that the true meaning of Jericho is neither 
' fragrant city’ nor ‘moon city." We shall see presently 
that the original tradition which underlies Josh. 2 re- 
lated to the conquest of a different city from that 
commonly called Jericho, one that bore the name of 
which Jericho is a corruption (presumably a popular 
corruption), and that the true name of both places 
lies concealed under the incorrectly transmitted title 
maoniy (EV ‘the city of palm trees’), and is 
bgo vy, ‘city of Jerahmeel.’ If this be admitted as 
probable—it would fall into line with other mutilated 
forms of the name Jerahmee! suggested elsewhere (see 
JERAHMEEL, § 4)—we must suppose that in primitive 
times a colony of Jerahmeelites settled in the rich plain 
of Jericho, and that, as elsewhere, the primitive name, 
in a shortened form, clung to the spot, even after another 
race had taken possession of it. 

The title mapna vy occurs in four passages, but the 
latest of these, 2Ch. 2815, may safely be neglected. 

: In Dt. 343 (see JORDAN, § 1) it is 

Ege as appended to ' Jericho’ in a definition 

* of the extent of the geographical term 
‘the Circle (of Jordan).’ Judg. 116 gives a statement 
(see HoBAB) to the effect that the Kenites joined the 
men of Judah in an invasion of a southern district of 
Palestine; their starting-point was papna vy. Although 
a reference to the historical Jericho would accord with 
the present context of Judg. 116 (see Moore), yet a 
comparison of Nu. 211-3 makes it very doubtful whether 
the original tradition did not mean rather a place to 
the S. of Judah. It is natural to think of the Tamar 
of 1K,918 (see TAMAR), and to suppose that the full 
name of this place was ‘city of palm trees,’ and that 
the title being so appropriate to Jericho (see § 7), 
was inserted in Dt. 343 after this place-name. But is 
it really credible that palm trees anciently grew to the 
S. of Judah? Snrely not (see NEGEB). We must 
therefore seek for some name or title which may have 
been corrupted into manna vy, and can be reasonably 
supposed to have been suitable both for ‘ Jericho and 
for the city to the S. of Judah, of which we are in quest. 
There is such a name or title—byonr vy, ‘city of Jerah- 


1. Meaning of 
Name. 


1 See Steuernagel on Dt. 343. 
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meel,’ otherwise in all probability called bypny wip 
‘Kadesh of Jerahmeel’ (out of which pms-enp, EV 
‘ Kadesh-Barnea,' probably sprang). This theory seems 
to throw light on the third passage in which onan vy 
occurs, viz., Judg.313, where we read that ‘Eglon 
gathered to him the bné Amalek (ż.e., the bné Jerah- 
meel!), and went and smote Israel, and possessed him- 
self of mpna yy (z.e., Jericho, the city of Jerahmeel).’ 
The‘ Amalekites’ (Jerahmeelites) naturally supported the 
Moabite king Eglon, because it roused their indignation 
to see an ancient settlement of their own occupied by 
the bné Israel. 

It is remarkable that no name resembling ‘ Jericho’ 
should occur in the Amarna Tablets. In the Book of 
Joshua we find it mentioned as a city 


Ay Shae with a wall and a gate (2515), rich? 
eee pa (624 721), and governed by its own 


king (23). It will be seen, however, 
that this tradition is of doubtful origin ; we may per- 
haps receive further light from excavations. 

The story of the capture of Jericho by the Israelites 
is briefly this ? (Josh. 2-6). While the Israelites were en- 
camped at SHITTIM, on the other side of Jordan, Joshua 
sent two of his men to spy out the land and in the first 
instance Jericho. They found a lodging at Jericho in 
the house of one Rahaba harlot. The king, however, 
got news of their arrival, and sent word to Rahab to 
bring out her guests. But Rahab let the men down 
through the window, after they had guaranteed her life 
and that of her family, for she was aware that Jericho 
was doomed to fall. They fled into the mountains.4 
Pursuers sought for them for three days in the direction 
of the fords of the Jordan, and then gave up their 
search ; the two spies returned to Joshua. Thereupon 
the Israelites broke up their camp and moved to the 
Jordan. It was a bold step; for it was the flood-time, 
when the Zér or wider bed of the river (see JORDAN, § 4) 
becomes brimful, so that the water is on a level with 
the banks. But Joshua knew in whom he believed, 
and bade the Israelites pass over. In the van he placed 
twelve men, each carrying a stone, next came the ark, 
then the tribes of Israel. Yahwé performed a wonder 
for his people; no sooner did they prepare to cross, 
than the current of the river was stayed. The host of 
Israel went over, and the twelve stones were set up as 
an ‘everlasting memorial’ at Gilgal, at the eastern 
limit of Jericho (int: nap ngpa, Josh. 419). The 
first obstacle of Joshua's further advance was the strong 
city of Jericho. The ‘captain of the host of Yahwé’ 
appeared to Joshua (probably at Gilgal,” cp Judg. 21), 
to make known his participation in the coming attack 
on Jericho, and (editorial manipulation has obscured 
this point) to give directions as to the course of action 
to be adopted. What form the earlier tradition gave 
to these directions we cannot venture to say. A later 
writer represents the capture thus. -Once a day for six 
days Israel went round the city in procession ; the van- 
guard first; next the priests (carrying seven trumpets 
of rams’ horns) with the ark; then the rear-guard (cp 
ARK, § 4), On the seventh day the procession made 
its round seven times, and at the seventh time the 
priests blew the trumpets and the people raised the 
battle-cry, whereupon the walls of Jericho fell down. 
Then the conquered city was made hérem—i.e., all 
living things were killed and the spoil either burnt or 
dedicated to the service of Yahwé. A curse was 


1 See JERAHMEEL, § 4. ‘Ammon’ should perhaps be omitted 
as a corrupt dittogram of ‘ Amalek.’ 

2 On the ‘wedge(?)of gold, appropriated by Achan, see Gotp. 

3 Critical results are actrees 

4 Conder (PEFOQ, April ’74, p. 38) suggests that the caves 
and rocky precipices of Jebel Karantel (Quarantana) may be 
meant. 

5 The text says ymt, which probably means ‘in the domain 
or Tricha *; cp Josh. 419. 

On Josh. 513 7%, see Josuua ii.,7, and cp Ozf Hex. 2328, 

and Steuernagel ad /oc. 
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pronounced on the man who should rebuild Jericho 
(see HIEL). 'But the harlot Rahab and her family— 
even all that belonged to her—Joshua saved alive, so 
that she dwells in the midst of Israel to this day’ 
(Josh. 625). 

In its present form the biblical narrative is composite. 

Successive writers have devoted themselves to the 
pci elaboration of the details. Analytic 
= ating of criticism has been applied to ‘the 
narrative (see JOSHUA ii., § 7); but its 
results seem to require further revision in the light of a 
more searching criticism of MT. Steuernagel is right 
in assuming the relative originality of @ ; but we can no 
more follow © implicitly as a canonical authority than 
MT. The text in all its forms must be subjected to 
a searching criticism. It will thus, for instance, be- 
come plain that Josh. 315-17, which the Oxford editors 
assign to P, is based on an earlier written source. 
We cannot, however, criticise the text of this most 
interesting and elaborate description of the stoppage 
of the waters of the Jordan without some guidance 
from outside. 

Such guidance we receive from four sources: (1) From the 
story of Jacob (Israel); (2) From the story of Jerubbaal ; (3) 
From Dt. 1129/7. 272; and (4) From the various evidences in 
early tradition that the tribe of Judah came up into its settle- 
ments through the Negeb, starting from Kadesh-Jerahmeel 
( Barnea ’), 

1, Any one who approaches the story of Jacob with 
afresh and open mind will be irresistibly led to suspect 
that the crossing of the Jordan by the Israelites under 
the Ephraimite Joshua was, in its original form, parallel 
to the migration of Jacob-Israel across the Jordan, 
which an early tradition placed at the point where it is 
met by the Jabbok.! 2. The twofold geographical 
relation of Gideon-Jerubbaal (see GIDEON) points in the 
same direction; it is not accidental that the name 
Zarethan occurs in Josh. 316 and a parallel form Zererah 
(both forms are corrupt) in Judg. 722, 3. It is 
appropriately remarked on Dt. 272 by the Oxford 
editors, ‘The phraseology suggests that the stones were 
to be erected on the actual day of the passage of the 
Jordan... . Is the distance from the Jordan to Shechem 
forgotten ; does the writer, ‘‘ looking back to a distant 
past” (Driver), fail to take account of the time that 
must have elapsed between the crossing of the river and 
the arrival at Ebal; or is there a vague reminiscence 
in his mind of the later incident when twelve stones are 
taken up out of the Jordan and placed upright in the 
Gilgal?’ Is it not rather a reminiscence, not of the 
‘later incident,’ but of the original tradition of the 
crossing of the Jordan at a more northerly point than 
the fords of Jericho? On Dt. llagf see especially 
GERIZIM. 4. If Judah started from Kadesh-Jerahmeel 
we may analogously assume that the Joseph tribes 
entered W. Palestine at a point on the Jordan nearer to 
their ultimate possessions than Jericho. 

The considerations just stated lead to the following 
emendation of the text of Josh. 316, ‘(it came to pass) 
that the water stood still; that which came down from 
above stood as a heap some distance (cp Gen. 2116) 
from the ford of Adamah which is opposite Beth-zur’ 2 
(msma 723 WN ADIN mayso poi) The ‘ford of 
Adamah’ is to be identified with the ford of Damieh, 
which is at the confluence of the Jabbok and the 
Jordan, 16 m. in a direct line from the fords of Jericho, 
Beth-zur must be the name of the fortress which already 
stood on the summit of Karn Sartabeh, 2227 ft. above 


1 This is the spot assigned to the crossing by Stade (GV, 
138), C. Niebuhr (Gesch. 1 328), Steuernagel (Deut. 167). 
Against Stade, however, cp GASm. HG 659-662. 

2 The mpixaiap of Kt. represents apie (nlhayn; oy is a 
corruption of swg; syn (for 433) arose from the proximity of sy. 
ints is certainly a corruption of 43y°n75 (see ZARETAN); GB 
(xapca@apecy) indicates a reading mp which, though defended 
by W. E. Stevenson, PEFỌ, ’96, p. 82, is certainly wrong. 
Cp Judg. 722 (emended ; see ZARETAN). See also ADAM. 
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the Jordan Valley.! It is probable that at the end of 
v. 16 the original narrative had, instead of nva 
‘ opposite Jericho,’ nsma 13] ‘ opposite Beth-zur.’ No 
one can reasonably doubt that this geographical defini- 
tion, so inconsistent with the references to Jericho, 
comes from a relatively early source. In short, ac- 
cording to the earlier tradition, the crossing of the 
Jordan by the Ephraimite Joshua and his followers 
took place near the point where Jacob is also said to 
have crossed the Jordan—z.e., near the ford of Damieh. 
Nevertheless, the transference of the scene to Jericho is 
not purely arbitrary. There is cvidence of a confusion 
of two traditions, one of which referred to the conquest 
by the Judahites of the city of Jerahmeel (probably 
Kadesh-Jerahmeel), and the other to the crossing of 
the Jordan near Dāmieh by the Ephraimites. The 
story of the spies? and of RAHAB [g.v.] belongs 
properly to the former tradition. ‘Rahab’ (399), or 


rather Rechab (193), or—best of all—Heber (app), is 


certainly the representative of the Rechabites, or 
Heberites, a second name of the KENITEs [y.v.], who, 
as we infer from Judg. 116, anciently dwelt in the ‘ city 
of Jerahmeel’ (MT ‘city of palm trees,’ but see § 2), 
though not themselves Jerahmeelites (= Amalekites, cp 
1S. 1516). These Rechabites? or Kenites held the 
position of a protected tribe, or, putting this into 
symbolic phraseology, Rahab-Rechab was a ‘harlot.’4 
Now we can really profess to understand the statement 
in Josh. 21 that Joshua's two spies found lodging in the 
house of a harlot. The detail was not suggested by 
considerations of expediency,—‘for strangers to turn 
into such a house would excite the least suspicion’ 
(Steuernagel); it is an anticipation of the historical 
relation between Kain and Israel. As the narrator 
says, ‘Rahab dwells in Israel unto this day’ (Josh. 
62s), że., the Kenites still dwelt among the Judahites 
as a protected tribe in the narrator's times. 

It is needless to ask what suggested the story of the 
falling down of the walls of Jericho. As Steuernagel 
truly says (x51), the popular imagin- 


5. The ation clothed the conviction that all 
phenomenon Israel’s successes were due to Yahwe’s 
in Josh. 620. 


help in the form of history. Among 
the instances of this he mentions the ‘ drying up of the 
Jordan’ and the falling down of the walls of Jericho. 
For the first of these reputed wonders Steuernagel's 
explanation is hardly sufficient. The biblical writers 
show a certain economy in the distribution of wonders. 
It was necessary that the walls of Jericho should fall 
down. Only by supernatural means could the untrained 
host of Joshua capture a fortified city; G. A. Smith 
goes a little too far when he says (pp. 267 f.) that the 
statement in Josh. 620 is ‘the soberest summary of all 
Jericho's history.’ But it was not necessary that the 
current of the Jordan’s waters should be stayed ; a ford 
suited Jacob, and might as well have suited Joshua. 
There must have been some natural phenomenon— 
probably one which had occurred within the first 
narrator's knowledge—which suggested the story of 
the waters that stood up as a heap, and Clermont- 
Ganneau has brought from a Paris MS an Arabic 
historian’s account of just such a historical phenomenon 
as we require for our purpose. 

The statement of Nowairi(as reported by Lt.-Col. C. M. Watson 
in PEFQ, '95, pp. 253.7) is hat in 664 A.H. (=1266 A.D.) 
Bibars I., then Era of Egypt, caused a bridge to be built 


across the Jordan for strategical purposes. ‘The bridge is in 
the neighbourhood of Damieh, between it and Karawa,5 and 


1 The Talmudic yap 4p and the biblical jms have the same 
origin— 3y-n'q- See ZARETHAN. 

2 Cp the story of the spies in Nu. 13. 

3 We postpone the question as to the right name of this tribe. 

4 Ewald’s suggestion (GV/ 2348, n. 1) is most unjust to the 
people o Jericho, and finds no support in the narrative (see 


Josh. 39 
5 The diacritical points are wanting in the MS of Nowairi; 


Clermont-Ganneau reads the name Ķarāwā. Karāwā is almost | 
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there happened in connection with it a wonderful thing, the like 
of which was never heard of.’ When the bridge was completed, 
part of the piers gave way, and in the night preceding the 8th 
Dec. 1267 ‘the waters of the river ceased to flow.’ The 
phenomenon was investigated and it appeared ‘that a lofty 
mound which overlooked the river on the west had fallen into 
it and dammed it up. . . . The water was held up, and had 
spread itself over the valley above the dam.’ It ‘ was arrested 
from midnight until the fourth hour of the day. Then the 
water prevailed over the dam and broke it up.’ For Nowairi 
the occurrence was extraordinary indeed, but quite a natural 
phenomenon. The situation described can be sufficiently made 
out. Damieh is well known, and on the west bank, just opposite 
Damieh, there is a district called Kariwa. Formerly, however, 
this name was given to a town which was in the centre of a 
district where sugar-cane was cultivated. An examination of 
the ground confirms Clermont-Ganneau’s view of the meaning, 
for a little above the ford, where the Wady Zerķā joins the 
Jordan, are the remains of an old bridge which is probably the 
very bridge erected in 1266 A.D. by command of Bibars I. 


The physical character of this phenomenon forcibly 
recalls that described in Joshua. Nowairi states that it 
occurred at a time when the Jordan was in full flood ; 
the Hebrew narrator makes a similar statement. 
Nowairi, it is true, dates the event the 8th December ; 
the Hebrew narrator specifies the time of harvest 
(March?); but on the essential point, as already 
noticed, they agree. The point where the landslip 
described by Nowairi took place, is one where minor 
landslips still occur, and a large one, such as the Arabic 
and the Hebrew narrators describe, might again dam up 
the Jordan, and let it run off into the Dead Sea, leaving 
the bed temporarily dry. 

We have thus gained something for the traditional 
history of Kadesh-Jerahmeel and for that of the ford 
of Adaémah; but we have lost our sole 


Sack authority for the early history of the city 
references known as Jericho. Hence the first trust- 


worthy historical notice of Jericho is in 
2S.105, where Jericho appears as a city of the realm 
of David. We may assume, but we do not know, that 
it was fortified in his time. It was at any rate either 
fortified or refortified by HIEL (g.v.), if we should not 
rather ascribe the act to Jehu, and regard it as a 
precaution against Aramæan invasion (1 K. 1634; see 
Jenu, § 3). Judæa, as Prof. G. A. Smith remarks, 
could never keep Jericho. As a Benjamite town it fell 
to Northern Israel, while Northern Israel lasted. In 
later times it fell to Bacchides and the Syrians ; Bacchides 
fortified it against Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Macc. 950). 
The cause of this will be plain later. Here we have to 
add that a company of prophets made Jericho their 
home in the days of Elijah and Elisha (2 K.24/), and 
that Elisha was said to have healed the water of the 
chief fountain of the city (v.19 f. ; cp Jos. B/ iv. 83). 
The fountain meant is no doubt the ‘Azz es-Sultan, 
sometimes called Elisha’s Fountain. In the great post- 
exilic list (Ezra 234 Neh. 736) the men of Jericho are 
reckoned at 345; Jericho was also represented among 
Nehemiah’s builders at Jerusalem (Neh. 32). At the 
fortress of Dok (‘Ain ed-Duk; see Docus), near 
Jericho, that noble Maccabee, Simon, was murdered by 
his son-in-law Ptolemy (1 Macc. 16 rs). 


See further GASm. HG 267/, Dean Stanley's expression, 
‘the key of Palestine,’ applied to Jericho, is hardly accurate. 


Christian tradition fixed the site of the temptation of 
Christ at the hill Quarantana (Jebel Karantel) to the 
W. of the ‘Azz es-Sultin ; the reputed scene of the bap- 
tism was also near Jericho (see JORDAN, § 2 [7]). The 
Gospels, however, have something much better to tell 
us. At the close of Christ’s ministry, as he was leaving 
Jericho on his way to Jerusalem, he healed a blind man 
called BARTIMÆUS [g.v.]. It was necessary, as Farrar 
rightly says, to rest at Jericho before entering on the 
rough and rocky gorge which led up towards Jerusalem, 


certainly the Kopéa: of Jos. Ané.xiv.34 52; B/i.65 iv.S1. See 
Gildemeister, ZDPV 4 245 7. (81); Schür., Buhl, and Gratz 
(MGW7 31 14 J. ['82]) assent; G. A. Smith’s reasons for 
doubting (HG 353, n. 5) seem insufficient. The present writer 
aes further identify this fertile spot with the Abel-meholah of 
the OT. 
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but we cannot attach weight with him! to Macknight's 
suggestion that the discrepancy between Mt. and Mk. 
on the one hand and Lk. on the other may be met by 
the supposition that the scene. of the occurrence lay 
between the two Jerichos—z.¢., that according to Lk. 
Jesus was approaching New Jericho, while according to 
Mt. and Mk, he was leaving Old Jericho. A reference 
to Old Jericho would have been unmeaning, for it was 
then uninhabited, nor could ‘ Jericho’ at this time mean 
anything but the city which was given by Antony to 
Cleopatra and redeemed by Herod the Great. The 
narrative is of the highest interest. It may be taken by 
some to confirm the historicity of the Messianic entrance 
of Jesus into Jerusalem, for cures of bodily evils were 
doubtless considered to be characteristic acts of the 
Messiah, and the story of Bartimæus may suggest that 
the movement of which we have the climax in Mk. 
111-10 gathered strength in Jericho. Keim (Jesus von 
Naz. 352 f.) has put the case for the historicity of the 
Bartimzeus narrative in a very attractive way (cp 
BARTIM#uS, § 1); on the other hand, there are 
difficulties in admitting the ‘triumphal entry’ as a 
part of the most primitive tradition (see HOSANNA) 
which cannot but affect the historicity of the story of 
Bartimæus. The narrative, however, must at any rate 
be very early—so full is it of nature and verisimilitude, 
and it is ‘by far the best attested of all the stories of 
the healing of the blind in the Gospels.’ The story of 
Zacchzeus is not less natural. Not a few ‘ publicans’ 
must have been needed to secure the revenues accruing 
from the traffic ih the famous balsam, and the mur- 
muring of the multitude at the grace shown to a 
‘sinner’ is easily intelligible. Still there are difficulties 
(see ZACCHÆUS) in the way of conceding more than an 
ideal truth to this delightful story, of which Lk. is the 
only narrator. Disciples full of the spirit of Jesus 
might surely be able to fill up the gaps in tradition by 
imagining such a scene as that of the ‘conversion’ of 
Zacchzeus. Should we have lost anything if docu- 
mentary evidence of this almost involuntary imaginative 
creation could be produced? Is the story {also only 
reported by Lk.) of the man who ‘went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves’ (Lk. 1030/7) 
less effective or less prized because we know that it is 
only ideally true? 
‘No great man,’ says Prof. G. A. Smith, ‘was born 
in Jericho; no heroic deed was ever done in her.’? It 
7. Later is possible, ndeed, that the most detested 
His tory man in the history of Christianity was born 
* there; the name Judas Iscariotes should 
perhaps be Judas Ierichotes—z.e. , Judas of Jericho (unless 
indeed the title belongs primarily to his father; see 
JupaAs Iscariot). The chief historical name closely 
connected with Jericho is that of Herod, who beautified 
the city, and retired to it to die (Jos. Azz. xvii. 6 5). 
The place is often mentioned in the later history. Both 
Pompey and Vespasian took the city and fortified it, 
rather perhaps as a source of supplies than as a base of 
operations. Its natural wealth, chiefly owing to the 
precious balsam, made it a coveted possession. Herod’s 
Roman allies sacked it (Jos. B/i. 156), and Herod 
himself was glad to farm Jericho and its plain from 
Cleopatra, to whom Anthony had assigned them (Jos. 
Ant. xv. 42). Here as elsewhere he proved himself a 
great builder—palaces and public buildings sprang up 
as by magic (Ant. xvi.52; B/i. 2149; cp HEROD). 
After his death Simon, a former slave of Herod, aspir- 
ing to be king, burned and plundered the palace (Axt. 
xvii. 106), which, however, was magnificently rebuilt by 
Archelaus. Most important of all, Archelaus diverted 
water from a village called Neara, to irrigate the plain, 
in which he had just planted palm trees (Azz. xvii. 131). 
In the time of Josephus Jericho was the seat of one of 
1 Liye of Christ, 519, n. 2; cp Plummer, St. Luke, 429 
(against Macknight). 
2 GASm. HG 268. 3 Ibid. 
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the eleven toparchies or administrative districts (B/ 
iii. 35). On the approach of Vespasian the inhabitants 
fled to the mountains ; unopposed, he erected a citadel, 
and placed a garrison in it (B/iv. 8291). To a great 
extent, says Josephus, the city had been destroyed before 
the coming of the Romans (&/iv. 82). But the damage 
must soon have been repaired. The notices of Pliny, 
subsequent to the Roman war, leave no doubt as to 
the prosperity of Jericho, caused by its fine plant- 
ations of palm trees and balsam trees. It is also 
mentioned by Ptolemy and by Galen in the second 
century A.D., and existed in the time of Caracalla, 
according to a statement of Origen preserved in 
Eusebius.! In the list of the principal cities of Judæa 
given by Ammianus Marcellinus (end of 4th cent.) it is 
conspicuous by its absence. We may presume that 
some calamity had happened to it, and Reinach? with 
much probability supposes that the famous passage 
of Solinus (ed. Mommsen, 356)—‘ Judææ caput fuit 
Hierosolyma, sed excisa est; successit Hierichus, et 
hæc desivit, Artaxerxis bello subacta’—refers to a 
destruction of Jericho (probably by the Romans) in 
connection with the invasion of Syria by Ardashir the 
founder of the Persian dynasty of the Sassanidze, who 
assumed the venerated name of Artaxerxes (cp ISAIAH 
ii. § 13, n. 2). If so, the date of the event must be 
placed about 230 A.D. It is probably to this event that 
Jerome refers in his treatise on the Site and Names of 
Hebrew Places; the phraseology points very strongly 
to this view.’ 
Jericho began to be resorted to by pilgrims in the 
fourth century, and the sacred sites sprang into view. 
-4:.. The Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 A.D.) saw 
eri the sycomore tree of Zacchzeus, and 
* the house of Rahab immediately above 
Elisha’s Fountain. In the time of Theodosius, however 
(530 A.D.), the site of the latter had been shifted. 
Bishop Arculf (towards 700 A.D.) found the whole site 
of the city covered with cornfields and vineyards, with- 
out any habitations, but the walls of the ‘house of 
Rahab’ were still standing, though without a roof. 
Between the city and the Jordan were large groves of 
palm trees, interspersed with open spaces, in which 
were almost innumerable houses, inhabited by a diminu- 
tive sort of men of the race of Canaan, (There are 
still the marks of degradation in the Bedouins of Jericho. ) 
Saewulf (1102 A.D.) speaks of Jericho as ‘ the garden of 
Abraham’ ; it is in a land covered with trees and pro- 
ducing all kinds of palms and other fruits. In the 
fourteenth century Sir John Maundeville speaks again 
of the Garden of Abraham, but places it at the foot of 
the Quarantana. ‘Upon that hill Abraham dwelt a 
long while ; therefore it is called Abraham's Garden.’ 
The Jericho of the Bordeaux Pilgrim was at the base 
of the mountains; he places the more ancient city at 
Elisha’s Fountain. No doubt this 
ce Modern view is correct. No other site would 
identifications. be at all probable. ‘Three fine springs 
are found within but a small distance of one another, 
while the rest of the plain can show but one, and that 
far less considerable’ (Conder). The chief of these is 
the ‘Ain es-Sultan—a beautiful fountain of sweet, 
palatable water which bursts forth at the E. foot of a 
long ze// or mound, over 1200 ft. in length from N. to 
S., and about 5o ft. in height. Superimposed are four 
other mounds (one of them a ridge) at the edges, the 
NW. or highest being some go ft. above the fountain, 
1 Eus. HE616; an ancient Greek version of the OT, the 
vi. or vii. in the Hexapla, is said to have been found in Jerusalem 
in a cask in the time of Antoninus son of Severus; cp Field, 
Flex. 145. 
2 € La deuxième ruine de Jéricho,' Kohut Memorial Volume 
Cop Ae. Sed et hac eo tempore quo Ierusalem oppug- 
nabatur a Romanis propter perfidiam civium capta atque 
destructa est. Pro qua tertia zedificata est civitas qua usque 
hodie permanet, et ostenduntur utriusque urbis vestigia usque 
in preesentem diem. 
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but not more than 60 or 70 ft. above the ground at the 
W. Dr. Bliss? offers the opinion that the /e// is a mass 
of débris caused by the ruin of several mud-brick towns 
over the first Jericho. For the remains of the second 
or Herodian city we must go to the S. bank of the 
Wady el-Kelt, nearly two miles W. of the modern 
village. Here there are abundant remains of an ancient 
city, and similar ruins N. of ‘Ain es-Sultin suggest 
that the Herodian Jericho may have extended in this 
direction also, the interval between the sites being filled 
up with detached villas. According to Conder? the 
Byzantine Jericho 'is represented by the foundations 
and fragments of cornice and capital, over which the 
rider stumbles among the thorn-groves E. of the ‘Ain 
es-Sultan.’ The fourth Jericho—that of the Crusaders 
—was on the site of the present village. The square 
tower on the SE. of Eriha (so the village is called) is 
‘such a one as the Crusaders erected along their 
pilgrim roads,’ ? though since the fifteenth century it has 
been said to occupy the site of the House of Zacchzeus, 

The ancient road from Jerusalem to Jericho zigzags 

down the bare mountain side, close to the S. bank of the 
: : Wady el-Kelt. Few mountain gorges 
eae in Western lands can compare with 
* it. It is one of the most stupendous 
chasms in the ‘ancient mountains,’ so narrow that one 
can hardly measure twenty yards across at the bottom, 
so deep that one can only just see the slender torrent 
stream which winds along amidst canes and rank rushes 
to the Jordan. At last the prospect widens, and we get a 
complete view of the vast plain of Jericho. Half a mile 
from the foot of the pass we perceive an ancient 
reservoir, now dry, perhaps the remains of a pool con- 
structed by Herod ; for here no doubt is the site of the 
Herodian Jericho, Shortly afterwards we pass under a 
handsome aqueduct crossing the Kelt, and at this point 
we have our choice whether to seck out Elisha’s Fountain 
or the squalid village of Eriha. The vegetation now 
becomes very luxuriant. Palm groves, balsam trees, 
and sugar-canes 4 have disappeared (see BALSAM, PALM 
TREE), though in 1874 a solitary palm tree still grew 
close to the tower of Eriha, and another clump in the 
valley N. of Kasr el-Hajla.® 
wheat and Indian corn, and the few orchards of figs and 
pomegranates, give some idea of what the soil would 
yield if properly irrigated and cultivated. Josephus’s 
picture of Jericho (B/iv. 83) well deserves reading. 
The site is on all accounts profoundly interesting, and 
Tell es-Sultan will no doubt one day be excavated. 
Meantime the Christian traveller will delight himself 
with the unaltered fountain of ancient Jericho® and will 
walk with interest on the S. bank of the Kelt where the 
feet of Jesus doubtless trod.? Nor will the tiring 
excursion to the hermit’s caverns on the Mountain of 
the Temptation be altogether unrewarded. 

On the plants and birds, and on the physical circumstances of 
Jericho, see JoRDAN ; and on thesite of Gileali see GILGAL. Cp 
also JOHN THE BAPTIST. T. K. C. 

JERIEL bywy, ‘EL sees,’ § 31), in a genealogy of 
IsSACHAR (§ 7): 1 Ch. 72 (peiHA [B]; 1epeHA [A] 
1aPOYHA [L]). A corruption of ‘Jerahmeel’; see 
REPHAIAH. 

JERIJAH (17799), 7°, ‘ Yahwe sees,’ § 31 ; cwpias 


[AL], first of the “sons of Hebron’: 1 Ch. 2319 2423 (EV 
JERIAH) 2631 (150vd [on the form, see Ki. SBOT), endecnov, 
tovderas [B], cepea, tetou [A], cedde [57s] [L]}; see HEBRON ii., 1. 


JERIMOTH and JEREMOTH (ni and ni") 
NIDY; see NAMES, § 75, and cp the place-name 


JARMUTH ; apeimw6 [B]. 1eple]imwe [AL]). 


1 PEFỌ, '94, P. 176 F ; cp ‘ Jericho,’ in Hastings’ DB 2 5810. 

2 Tentwork, 27. 

3 Tentwork, 27. 

4 See Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 396 f. 

5 Conder, PE FQ, April ’74, p. 39. 

6 For a charming description see De Vogiié, Syrie, Palestine. 
Athos (87), 156. 

7 Cp Tristram, Land of Israel, 220. 
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1, 2, 3. Three Benjamites, 1Ch.77 (Moy EV Jerimoth, 
tepipovð [A], cepen. [L], v. 8 mon, AV Jerimoth, RV Jeremoth, 
avpnuwð [B], epp. [L]), and 1 Ch. 8x14 (EV Jeremoth, met, 
tape uw [B], -twovd [A]). For the last cp JEROHAM, 2. 5 

4. One of David’s heroes, also of Benjamin, 1 Ch. 125 (mo, 
EV Jerimoth, apetmovð [B], tapın. [A], aptOuous [N], peuwð {L). 

5. b. Mushi, a Merarite Levite, 1 Ch. 2323 (ning, EV 
Jeremoth, tapiuw@ [A]}; i. 2430 (NIDI, EV Jerimoth). The 
name should perhaps be read DI? (a mutilated form of Jerah- 


meel). Note the proximity of Mahli and Jerahmeel (Che.). 
See GENEALOGIES L., § 7 [v.]. 


6. A son of Heman, 1 Ch. 254 (nino, EV Jerimoth, cepenwd 
[B], cepepové [A], v. 22 (mT, EV JeREMOTH, epetmwð [B], 
teptuov@ [L]). The name should perhaps be JEROHAM (em, cp 
no. 3 above). 

7. A levitical overseer, 2 Ch. 3113 (ÙD, EV Jerimoth, 
tepetuw8 [B]). 

8. b. Azriel, of Naphtali, 1 Ch. 27 19 (0Y, AV Jerimoth, RV 
Jeremoth, eperjsw9 [B], vepeovd [AL)]). j 

9. Father of Mahalath, Rehoboam’s wife, and son of David, 
2 Ch. 1118 (MDY, EV Jerimoth, eppovð [A], cepi. [BL]). 
Miswritten, according to Che., for ITHREAM (g.v.). 


Among those in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., 
§ 5 end) are mentioned three of this name :— 


10. One of the b’ne Elam, Ezral026 (moy, EV Jeremoth, 
cea [B], tapiw6 [N]), in x Esd. 927 HIEREMOTH (cepepwd 


1x. One of the b’ne Zattu, Ezra 1027 (76. auwy [B], apu. [N], 
eh [A], cep. [L]), in 1 Esd. 928 JARIMOTH AE 
12, RV following Kt. in Ezral029 reads JEREMOTH, one of 
the b'ne Bani; AV, however, has ‘and Ramoth,’ in accordance 


with the Kr. (nen, ka unuwv [B]... wnver [N], . . . pueb 
ta pnw. [L]); in 1 Esd.930 Hieremoth (tepeuwð [BA], apiy 


JERIOTH (Niv'', § 75; 1eple]liwe@ [AL]), one of 
the wives of CALEB (g.v.); perhaps originally a place- 
name, 1 Ch. 218 (eAiw@[B]). See AZUBAH. 


JEROBOAM (DY3Y, 'Amm fights’? [see Am, 
NAMES WITH, § 3]. More probably a modification of 
byay, JERUBBAAL [like oyne, JASHOBEAM, from byaen 
= ya vex]; cp cepoBaad, Hos. 1014 [AQ?], where G32* 
has tepoBoau ; so Klost. [Gesch. 189] and Marq. [ Fund. 
15]; Gray, HPN 59 ('96) and Ki. [Xön. ’99] adhere 
to the usual Heb. sense of ny, ‘people’; Ki. ‘the clan 
is numerous’; cp the doubt as to the meaning of 
Hammurabi (see HAM); a play on the name seems at 
any rate to be proved [see REHOBOAM]; tepoBoay 
[BAL]). 

I1. Jeroboam I., the first king of N. Israel (circ. 930 
B.C.). Dean Stanley’s sketch of this king (Smith’s DB, 
s.v.} was based on the separate account contained in 
1 K. 1225-39 (Lag.), or 11436-1224a-7 (Swete), which 
is Lucian’s text of @ (cp TEXT AND VERSIONS, § 52). 
Recently the same line has been taken by some good 
critics. It conduces greatly to a genuine comprehen- 
sion of Jeroboam, especially if the underlying text be first 
of all carefully purified from its errors. We thus arrive 
at the following view of the rise of Jeroboam. He was 
an Ephraimite of the clan of Nabat or Nabath (vafar, 
vaBa; cp Naboth); but his mother came from the 
same N. Arabian land of Musri? to which the mother of 
Hadad III. of Edom belonged. This half-Arabian 
extraction is of importance not only with reference to 
his name [see above], but also as illustrating the second 
chapter of his history. It did not lessen his Israelitish 
sympathy; but it gave him a second home to flee to. 
His abilities soon marked him out as a leader of men; 
Solomon, we are told, made him superintendent (dpxovra 

1 So Neubauer, Sayce, Hommel (ZDMG, 'g5, p. 526), Che 


(JOR 11 559 [’99)). 
2 See JOR, Le. In 1 K.1126=1228 L, syys, mambx and 


731 (BL róp) are all, most probably, corruptions of M1sd. The 
true text is approached by ®©, ò E¢pade: èx [Ths] Zaperpa vios 
yovaixds yýpaş (1K.1126 BL), ie, ASN] Vs mI PEND 
TIS., Fora similar critical conjecture, see HADAD, 3, and cp 
Mizraim. 
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oxurdédns = 3b ry, 1 K. 1228 BL) of the corvée imposed 


on the Ephraimites (cp DISTRICT). Jeroboam, no 
doubt, felt patriotic or tribal indignation at Solomon's 
despotism, and also saw in the situation great possi- 
bilities for himself. He fortified his native city (not 
Zereda, but Tirzah, or rather Bethzur; see T1RZAH), 
nominally perhaps for Solomon (1229@*), but really 
for himself, and, like the equally ambitious Absalom 
(if in 2S.15x we render ‘chariots’; see @) procured 
chariots and horses, a sign of his pretensions to the 
throne, and of his readiness for warlike operations. 
(The Greek actually fixes the number of the chariots 
at 300.) Jeroboam had not sufficiently matured his 
plans, however, and he escaped the punishment which 
Solomon designed for him only by a hasty flight to the 
country of his mother. There he enjoyed the protection, 
not of course of Shishak,! but of Pir'u, king of Musri; 
the statement that he married an Egyptian princess 
implies a confusion of his story with that of Hadad 
(see HADAD, 3). 

On the death of Solomon, Jeroboam returned to Tirzah? 
(Bethzur), strong in the consciousness of his unimpaired 
popularity. Though he doubtless knew the incapacity 
of the son of Solomon, he was too wise to commit any 
overt act of rebellion, and suffered Rehoboam to assume 
the crown. If Lucian’s text can be trustéd, it was 


during this period that his son Abijah fell sick and' 


died ; it is not very likely, however, that such was the 
meaning of the original tradition. Another statement 
of Lucian’s text, which apparently relates to this period, 
is that he fortified—7.e., still further fortified—his native 
city (1239 L, 1224 f. B). One can hardly believe even 
this. Rehoboam would surely not have ventured to 
Shechem without a bodyguard 3 if his father's old enemy 
had made himself so strong. At any rate, Jeroboam 
must have arranged the details of his plot when, as 
Lucian’s text states, he ‘went to Shechem which is in 
Mount Ephraim, and assembled there all the tribes of 
[northern ?] Israel, and Rehoboam (a N. Israelite on 
his mother's side ; see REHOBOAM), son of Solomon, went 
up thither’ (GŁ, 1 K. 1314, @8 1224n.). The heads of 
the tribes laid their wishes before Rehoboam ; they depre- 
cated a continuance of the old despotic policy. Reho- 
boam acted as Jeroboam foresaw that he would. By his 
arrogant answer to the tribesmen he pronounced sentence 
on himself and his dynasty. 

Of Jeroboam's subsequent history we have only 
fragmentary notices. Shishak’s predatory invasion 
extended to N. Israel (see EGYPT, § 63, and SHISHAK) ; 
did the bold usurper make no attempt to oppose it? 
Had the fortification of Penuel, a place on the E. of the 
Jordan, any connection with this raid?4 That Shechem 
also was fortified, needs, of course, no explanation. 
There was the possible danger of an invasion from 
Judah. The narrative in 1 K. 1221-24 may perhaps be 
believed when it states that the Judahites on one great 
occasion retreated, though in its present form it is un- 
acceptable (see Ki.) ; but there is no detailed statement 
of successes of Jeroboam, and we know that the war 
was handed on by Rehoboam to his successors.5 Jero- 
boam also directed his attention to religion. The 
redactor of Kings had before him a record of certain 
important changes effected by this king, who aimed, on 
political grounds, at severing the religious intercourse 
between Israel and Judah. A great yearly festival 
was appointed on the fifteenth day of the eighth month, 
‘like the festival in Judah,’ and two golden or gilded 
images in the form of bulls were placed in the sanctuaries 
of Bethel and Dan (see CALF, GOLDEN; IDOLATRY, 
§ 6). These images were in the eyes of the redactor 

1 py in 1 K.1140 is an interpolation, or rather perhaps v. 40 
has taken the place of some fuller, as well as more accurate, 
statements, 

2 So Lat 12 39 (Lag. =12 24 7%, B in Sw.), and originally MT of 
11 40 (cp 122 MT and 1143 G). 


3 1 K. 1218 clearly implies this. 


4 So Stade. 5 So Kittel, 
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‘the sin of Jeroboam, which he made Israel to sin,'1 
and which ultimately ruined, not only the house of 
Jeroboam, but also the kingdom of Israel. 


The three narratives in which prophets appear (1 K. 11 29-39 
141-18 and 131-32) cannot be treated as historical. The last of 
the three expresses a purely mechanical conception of prophecy. 
The other two are the expressions of a faith that God directs 
human affairs which is religiously valuable; they are none the 
less idealising constructions of history. It is possible, however, 
that Jeroboam had friendly relations with a prophet residing at 


Shiloh named Ahijah (in 1 K.11 29 for P'benYD read oss, 
‘from Mizrim (Musri).’ The northern prophets were of course 
on Jeroboam’s side. Possibly too a son of Jeroboam, named 
Abijah, may have fallen sick and died, though the circumstance 
that @BL makes Abijah the son of Jeroboam’s Egyptian wife, 
may suggest scepticism as to Abijah’s existence. he death of 
Abijah would naturally be interpreted as a sign of the divine dis- 
pleasure, at any rate by those unfriendly to Rerdbeain, On the 
criticism of the Jeroboam-narratives see Klostermann (especially 
on the text), Winckler (AT Untersuch. 1-15, G/ 2273), Benz. 
and Ki. (comm.), and Cheyne (JOR 11 556 7. [’99]). 

2. Jeroboam II. ben Joash, fourth king of the line 
of Jehu (782-743 B.c.). The fragmentary account in 
2 K. 1423-29 permits us to see that the compiler knew 
more about Jeroboam than he has cared to communicate, 
‘The rest of the matters of Jeroboam, and his martial 
prowess, and how he warred '—all this has no interest 
for the writer, who is absorbed in the thought of the 
approaching captivity of Israel, and regards Jeroboam’s 
successes against foreign foes as only a breathing-time 
granted to Israel in mercy (2 K. 1323). Even what 
he communicates has not come down to us in a per- 
fectly intelligible form.” We can understand the 
statement in 2 K. l425 that Jeroboam ‘recovered the 
territory of Israel from the approach to Hamath (the 
old Solomonic northern limit) as far as the sea of the 
Arabah’ (7.e., the Dead Sea), and we can realise that 
this must have involved victories over Aram. When 
we are told, however, that ‘he recovered Damascus, 
and Hamath [which had belonged] to Judah, for Israel ' 
(v. 28 RV), weare perplexed. The Assyrian king Ram- 
mān-nirāri (see ASSYRIA, § 32) would never have allowed 
Jeroboam to conquer Damascus,‘ and, as for Hamath, 
it never did belong to Judah—the supposed Assyrio- 
logical evidence (see UzziAH) having proved to be 
illusory. The original text must simply have said that 
N. Israelitish regions which had been conquered by 
Aram were recovered by Jeroboam, and we may perhaps 
discern underneath the present text the statement ‘and 
how he recovered Manasseh and Ramoth-gilead from 
the hand of Benhadad son of Hazael.’ Jeroboam IT. 
was in fact the ‘helper’ or ‘saviour’ anticipated by the 
prophet Jonan [g.v.]. Of his other warlike enterprises, 
no information has reached us. Probably he continued 
to exercise, or at least to claim, suzerainty over Judah ; 
at any rate Azariah does not appear to have followed 
the bad example of Amaziah (2 K. 148-14). Many 
scholars (e.g., Ewald) infer from 2 K. 14 25 that 
Jeroboam conquered the land of Moab, Certainly the 
description does not absolutely forbid this view, which 
is recommended to some by the light which it may 
seem to throw on the ‘ oracle of Moab’ in Is. 15-16 12.6 


1 The phrase occurs constantly in Kings, but nowhere in 
Chronicles. Ben-Sira bas it once (Ecclus. 47 23). 

2 Cp @BL x K. 11434. Klo. oss, ‘from Egypt.’ 

3 See Ewald, Hist. 4124, n. 3; and especially Klo. and Ben- 
zinger, ad loc. y 

4 GASm. is content with supposing that he ‘occupied at least 
part of the territory of Damascus’ (Twelve Prophets, 132). 

5 beinya naba volayhi nyn) aeons. Cp2K.1033; 


also 1 K. 223 2 K. 828. The latter part is from Klostermann. 
Winckler’s suggestion (Gesch. 148) is too hazardous; Ew.’s 
(GVI 3603) and Schr.’s (COT 1 208) are quite inadequate. 

6 In this case the announcement of the destruction of Moab 
in Am. 22 received a speedy fulfilment, and it is perhaps not an 
accident that the earliest OT mention of the important Moabite 
city Keriyydth (see KERIoTH), occurs in this eighth century 
prophet (Am.22). On the other hand, when some critics use 
Am. 6 14 (‘from the approach to Hamath as far as the Wady of 
the ‘Arabah') to prove that Israel’s territory extended over 
Moab, we must for various reasons decline to follow them. Cp 
Wellhausen, ad doc.—F.B. 
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On the other hand, it is very far from certain that Is. 
15-16 12 is a pre-exilic work (see ISAIAH ii., § 9), and 
we may fairly suppose that if Jeroboam had really 
made such an important conquest, the redactor would 
have referred to it in distinct terms. Enough reason, 
however, remains for regarding Jeroboam II. as the 
most successful of the N. Israelitish kings, and we may 
be sure that in more ideal aspects his long reign 
deserved to be remembered. It was probably in this 
period that the Elohist (E) wrote, and the prophetic 
ministry of Amos and Hosea certainly falls in Jeroboam's 
time. The records of these prophets supplement to 
some extent the scanty fragments of contemporary 
history. ats Gs 


JEROHAM (DM, ‘ pitied [by God],’ § 53; 1epoam 
[AL]; butin r., at all events, @ reads ‘perhaps rightly’ 
[so Dr.] JERAHMEEL [¢.v.]; 1 S.11 tepemendA [B], 


IEPpPEMIHÀ [L], and 1 Ch. 627 [12] 34 [19], 1epamaHaA 
[L]. 

x. Samuel’s grandfather (1 S.lı 1 Ch. 62734 [1219], tôaep, 
yaad [B], cepoBoau, vepeax [A]). The name is more probably a 
gentilic and should be read Jerahmeel (cp above); it thus corre- 
sponds to the Ephraimite gentilic Tohu (= Tahan, or Tahath). 
‘The seer’s ancestry appears then as a combination of two separate 
genealogies which trace his origin to the clans of Jerahmeel and 
Tahan respectively (so Marq. Fund. 12 f, cp TAHATH, Tonu). 
For the suggestion that dewey ’ refers really to Eli’s origin 
see JERAHMEEL, § 3. The names Tahan, Tahath, etc. remind 
one of the Judzan Jahath a descendant of Shobal (also Calebite), 
which is possibly the parent of the name ‘Samuel,’ see JAHATH. 

2. b. Hushim in a genealogy of BENJAMIN ($ 9, ii. B); see 
JOR 11103, § 1. 1 Ch. 827 (cpaapu [B], tepeau [L]). JEREMOTH 
in v. 14 is probably a corruption of the name, 

3. A Benjamite, father of Ibneiah (1 Ch. 98, paan [B]). 

4. Father of Adaiah, a priest of the b’ne Immer in a list of 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § 5[4], § 15 [1] @), 1 Ch. 912 
(tpacp [B], cep. [AJ = Neh. 11 12 (om. By*, poop [ye-a mg. inf), 

s. A Benjamite of Gedor, one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 127, 


paap [BN]). See Davin, $ 11, c, col. 1031. 
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6. A Danite, father of Azareel (1 Ch. 27 22, ewpay [BA]). 
7. Father of Azariah (2 Ch, 23 1, cwpay [BAL)). 


JERUBBAAL (2937), iepoBaa [BAL]; but in 


Judg. 632 apBaad [B]. AlkacTHPION TOY Baad [A]; 
71 1ApBad [B]; 1poBaad [^]; 829 1eapo. [B]; 1 S. 
1211 cepoBoapn [B]; 2 S. ll21, JERUBBESHETH, sepo- 
Boam [BA], -aA [L] ; cp JEROBOAM), a second name of 
Gideon, or perhaps the name of a second hero whose 
career has been fused by the narrator with that of 
Gideon (Judg. 632 7 r etc.). 

Explained in Judg. 632 as if ‘Let Baal contend,’ though the 
narrative itself rather implies ‘He who fights against Baal.’ 
Wellhausen (TZS, 31) suggests Jerubbaal = Jeruel = Jirmejahu, 
—4i.é., ‘he whom God has founded’ (founds). But JERUEL[¢.v.] 
is very doubtful, and Jerubbaal may be=Urubaal, że., ‘city 
of Baal,’ or may come from Jerahmeel. Areli, or rather Uriel, 


was a Gadite; so perhaps was Jerubbaal., See ARELI, GIDEON, 
JERUBBESHETH. TERG 


JERUBBESHETH (NYT ; for @ see JERUBBAAL), 
the form assumed by the name Jerubbaal in MT of 
2S. ll21. Besheth is usually supposed to be = bosheth, 
‘shame’; Jerubbesheth, for Jerubbaal, would thus be 
|| to Ishbosheth for Ishbaal. For Jastrow’s divergent 
view (BeSeth = Bast, a Babylonian deity) see IsH- 
BOSHETH. 

JERUEL (9831, 1epiHA [BAL], /ERUEL [Vg.], Pesh. 
reads differently). The wilderness of Jeruel was the 
place where Jehoshaphat was directed by JAHAZIEL to 
look for the invading army. The enemy had mounted 
the ascent of Hazziz (see Z1z), and reached a zwady (na), 
the upper part of which was ‘before’! this wilderness 
(2 Ch. 20 16). 

‘Jeruel’? may in all probability be emended to byynp—ne., 
‘ Jezreel’ in Judah—the situation of which (near Cain, Carmel, 
and Maon) suits the description in 2 Ch. 20. No doubt the 


‘watch-tower in the wilderness’ (v. 24) was a well-known 
landmark. See JEZREEL, 2. TK G 
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1. Sketch of site (opposite page). 


The English spelling of the name ‘ Jerusalem ’—which 
is common to many modern languages—was derived by 
the AV of 1611, through the Vulgate, 
from the & 1}epoycaAHM,? and approxi- 
mates to what was probably the earlier pronunciation in 
Hebrew, Yérfishalém. Yet notice, below, the persist- 
ence with which, through Assyrian, Syriac, and Arabic, 
the initial syllable is given as Ur-. 

The pronunciation Yériishalaim (oben, in pause ob win) was 
adopted hy the Massoretes in conformity with the fuller spelling 
Yérishalayim (mbv) which appears in five passages of the 
OT (or, according to Baer, in three, Jer. 2618 Esth.26 2 Ch. 
329; in the other two, 1Ch.35 and 2 Ch.251, Baer reads 
nb) as well as upon some Jewish coins, which belong either to 
the reign of Simon the Maccabee, 142-135 B,C., or to the revolu- 
tion against Rome, 66-70 A.D. (Eckhel, Doctr. Nummorunm, 
34667, Madden, Coins of the Jews, 66-71; cp Schür. Hist. 
23797). The termination O° has been variously explained as 
a dual indicative of the double city,2 or as a local termination 
(Barth, VB § 194 c. n. 1). This fuller spelling, however, occurs 
only in later passages and inscriptions, and is probably due to 
the same attempt as was made to convert other geographical 
terms into a Hebrew form (cp Del, Par. 182). The earlier 
spelling of the consonants, the Greek transliteration, lepovoaAnu, 


the Aramaic Yerushlem (odes, Ezra514 69; pbgan, Ezra 


1. The name. 


1 The 1611 version has Ierusalem in the OT and Apoc., but 
Hierusalem in the NT. 
2 See Ges, Thes., s.v. 
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2. Cortours and walls of ancient Jerusalem. etc. (col. 2420). 
420 24 51; cp 412 52 Dan.52/) and the Hebrew contraction 
now (Ps. 763 © év eipyyy),2 prove that the earlier Hebrew 
pronunciation was Yerushalem. Cp SALEM. 

In the Tell el-Amarna letters, cz7ca 1400 B.C., the 
name appears as U-ru (or Uru)-sa-lim (Berlin collection, 
Nos. 103, 106, 109; Winckler, Thontafelx von Tell el- 
Am., 306, 312, 314; Sayce, RP), 56o A 72 f). 


oA 
Compare the Syriac Urishlem, praso/. On the 


Assyrian monuments the transliteration is Ur-sa-li-im- 
mu (Del. Par. 288, Schr. COT 2214). [See further 
Haupt, Zsaiah, SBOT (Heb.), appendix to note on 
brow, Is. 291. ] 

Various etymologies have been suggested both for 
the Hebrew and for the cuneiform forms of the 
name; but the original meaning still remains un- 
certain. 

On the supposition that the name was originally Hebrew, 
several derivations (besides the Rabbinic fancies, ‘ sight’ or ‘fear 
of peace’) have been proposed: e.g., nbg van, ‘possession of 


1 Cp CHERITH, col. 740, n. 3. 

2 Whether the narrator of Gen. 1418 means Jerusalem by Salem, 
the city of Melchizedek, is still disputed, and the decision of the 
question is embarrassed by the uncertainty attaching to the date 
of his narrative. If the chapter is early, Salem can hardly 
mean Jerusalem; but many critics now assign to it a very late 
date (WRS). [Cp MELcHIZEDEK.] 
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peace’ (Rel. and others), and aby 3) (from 37°) ‘foundation of 


peace’ or ‘of Shalem’ (Ges. Thes. s.v. ; Buhl, Lex.(%), s.v. aa; 
Grill, ZATI, 4134 7 ['84]). Sayce interprets the cuneiform 
U-ru-sa-lim as ‘city of (the god) Salim’ (RP) 561, Crit. Mon. 
176); but his reading of a line of the letter (Berlin Coll. 106) 
in which he says this ‘fact is plainly stated’ is not confirmed 
by other scholars, and Zimmern (ZA, ’g1, p- 263) opposes his 
interpretation. , 4 
Later forms of the name are due to the fashion which 


prevailed in the Greek period for Hellenising Hebrew 


proper names. 

This is responsible for the initial aspirate in the © ‘IepovaaAnp, 
and for such forms as ‘Ieporoàvpa ‘the sacred Solyma,’ ZoAvpa 
(probably from Shalem) having been, according to Josephus 
(B/J vi.101), the original name of the city.1 Philo calls it 
‘lepdwoAts. The NT has both ‘IepovaaAnp and ra 'Ieporoàvpa, 
the Vg. in different codd. Hierusalem and Hierosolyma, and 
Terusalem and Jerosolyma. The Greek and the Latin classical 
writers use ‘Ieporoàvpa (e.g. Polyb. 163a), Hierosolyma (eg. 
Pliny, NVH 514). 

When Hadrian rebuilt the city after destroying it in 
135-136 A.D., he named it Ælia Capitolina (see 


ISRAEL, § 115). 
Hence Ptolemy’s KamiroAtas. Elia was for long the official 
name (so also with Euseb. Atta, and Jer. 2//a in the OS) and 
even passed over into Arabic as //iya (Yakit 
2. Name of 4592) One of the Arabic forms of the 
Hadrian’s city. Hebrew name preserves the first vowel of 
the cuneiform transliteration, Aurishalamu 
(Yāķūt 386): other forms are Shalamu, Shallamu (Le Strange, 
Pal. under Moslems, 83). The Arabs, however, commonly 
designate Jerusalem by epithets expressive of its sanctity, Beit 
el-Makdis, el-Mukaddas, el-Mukaddis (Yāķūt 4590; Taj 
el-"Artis 4214), or in the modern vernacular, el-Kuds esh- 
Sherif, or more briefly el-Kuds, ‘the sanctuary.’ Compare the 
full designation on the Jewish coins cited above, wap obey or 
awapa oben, and the NT designation 4 ayia méAts, Mt. 45 
2753. Modern Jews, Levantines, and native Christians use the 
Arabic form Yerusalim.2 GALS: 


I. SITE AND EXCAVATIONS 


The history of Jerusalem exploration dates from the 
year 1833, when Bonomi, Catherwood, and Arundale 
sueceeded in obtaining admission into 
the Haram enclosure and made the 
first survey of its buildings. In 1838 and 1852 the city 
was visited by the famous American traveller Robinson, 
and his bold impeachment of the traditional topography, 
whilst raising a storm of controversy, laid the founda- 
tion of a truer understanding of the antiquities of 
Jerusalem. 


In 1849 Jerusalem was surveyed by Lieutenants Aldrich and 
Symonds of the Royal Engineers, and maps by Vandevelde, 
Thrupp, Barclay, and others were subsequently published. In 
1860-63 De Vogiié explored the site of the temple. 


All these earlier attempts were, however, superseded 
in 1866 by the ordnance survey executed by Captain 
(now Lieut. -General Sir Charles) Wilson, R.E., whose 
plans of the city and its environs, and of the Haram 
enclosure and other public buildings are the standard 
authorities on which all subsequent work has been 
based. During the years 1867-70 excavations of a 
most adventurous description were carried on by Captain 
(now Lieut.-General Sir Charles) Warren, R.E. The 
results, especially in the vicinity of the Haram, were 
of primary importance, and many stoutly contested 
theories have now succumbed to the testimony of the 
spade. 


During 1872-75 some further explorations were carried on by 
Lieutenant (now Lieut.-Colonel) Conder, R.E. [In 1874 Mr. 
Henry Maudslay examined the rock cuttings and scarps W. of the 
Coenaculum above W., er-Rababi. Later Herr Guthe made some 
excavations, discovering the continuation of the wall partly laid 
bare by Warren to the S. of the temple Area ;]3 while for many 
years a most valuable series of observations of the Jevels of the 
rock beneath the rubbish on which the modern city stands was 
carried out by Herr C. Schick, architect.4 [In 1881 the ‘Siloam 


3. Excavations. 


1 The reading ‘IepocaAnuny C. 4p. 122 is suspected : bid. tà 
Zoàvua Spy. Josephus gives a fanciful derivation in C. AZ. i. 34. 

2 ZDPV, 17257. 

3 ZDPV 1882. 

4 See the results in the Memoirs of the Survey of Western 
Palestine, Jerusalem Volume, r883, and for further con- 
tributions by Herr Baurath Schick to the exploration of Jeru- 
salem see PEFOQ for subsequent years to the present date ; as 
well as various volumes of the ZDPV. 
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inscription’ was accidentally discovered near the mouth of the 
tunnel leading from the ‘ Virgin’s Spring ' (see Conpurts, § 4%). 
The erection of many modern buildings has led to the discovery 
from year to year both of original levels and of ancient structures 
reared upon them. Finally, from r894 to 1897 the Palestine 
Exploration Fund conducted a series of underground explora- 
tions to the S. of the present city. Starting from the end of 
Maudslay’s excavations at the Protestant Cemetery to the S. of 
the Coenaculum, Mr. F. J. Bliss, assisted by Mr. A. C. Dickie, 
laid bare a line of walls (of various dates) round the S. end of the 
W. hill, across the mouth of the Tyropoeon and thence N. along 
Ophel above the Kidron valley. Their work included also 
excavations and the discovery of levels within this area: the 
recovery of a fifth-century chapel at Siloam, of the wall of 
Eudocia (about 450 A.D.) enclosing the Siloam pool; and of 
the Crusader’s wall on the SW. hill, dating r243 A.D., which 
enclosed the Church of the Apostles. Stairs also were found 
leading up the Tyropceon valley from Siloam (see Neh. 315); but 
the recovery of any very ancient walls is doubtful. ]! 


The present account of the city is based on the results 
which have thus been obtained by actual exploration ; 
but, although so much has been done during the last 
thirty years to clear up disputed questions, much still 
remains to be accomplished. 
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The geographical situation of Jerusalem (the dome 
of the Holy Sepulchre church) has now been determined 

4. Site by trigonometry to be 31° 46’ 45” N. lat. 
i " and 35° 13’ 25” long. E. of Greenwich. 

i. Siiuation.—The city stands at the southern ex- 
tremity of a plateau which shelves down SE. from the 
watershed ridge of Judæa (here somewhat contorted), 
between the ridge and the chain of Olivet. 


About a mile N. of the town the ridge coming from the N. is 
deflected towards the W. at an elevation averaging 2600 feet 
above the Mediterranean, and thus passes clear of the city on 
its W. side. From this ridge at the point of deflexion an 
important spur with steep and rugged eastern slopes runs out 
SE. for a mile and a half, and thence southwards for a mile and 
a quarter more. The spur culminates in two principal summits, 
the most northerly 2725 feet above the sea, the second (now 
crowned with a village and a minaret) 2650 feet above the same 
level (there is a third summit or knoll on the S. terminating the 
spur and rising to an elevation of 2410 feet). To this chain 
{more especially to the central summit with the minaret on it, 
now called Jebel eż- 70r) applies the name Olivet. 


The plateau N. of Jerusalem between the Olivet 
chain and the main watershed ridge is drained by two 
1 Yet see Bliss and Dickie, Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-97 
PEF, Lond., 1898. 
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flat open valley heads which form a junction about half 
a mile N. of the NE. angle of the modern city. 

ii. Boundaries of Site.—(a) The valley thus formed 
becomes a deep ravine, with sides steep and in places 
precipitous, running immediately beneath and W. of 
Olivet for a distance of a mile and a half from the 
junction mentioned above (i.) to a well called Bir 
Fyyab, where the bed is 1979 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean and 430 feet below the termination of the Olivet 
chain. It is this valley, the ‘brook’ (zákal, see 
BROOK) Kidron, that bounds the site of Jerusalem on 
the E. (4) The western boundary is a second waterless 
valley (W. er-Rababi) which has its head in a shallow 
depression NW. of the city close to the watershed. 
Running first S. for about half a mile, and then—rapidly 
deepening and flanked by low precipices—trending E. 
for another half mile, it joins the Kidron in an open 
plot close to the Bir Eyyiib mentioned above (a). The 
second valley thus flanking Jerusalem on the W. and 
S. encloses an area half a mile wide and rudely quad- 
rangular,—the seat of the city itself whether ancient or 
modern. The Bir Eyyiib is probably ancient. It was 
rediscovered and opened by the Franks in 1184 A.D. 

The site thus generally described, standing on spurs 
of hill surrounded on three sides by valleys 300 to 400 
feet deep, is a natural fortress. Its weak- 
ness is its imperfect supply of water. 
There is only one spring anywhere near the city, namely 
that in the Kidron valley, about seven hundred yards 
above the junction with the western ravine, now called 
the ‘spring with steps’ ("diz Umm ed-Derej), or the 
‘Virgin’s spring’ (cp § 12, end). The scarcity of 
springs (see below, § 11) is explained by the geological 
conformation. 

The vicinity of Jerusalem consists of strata of the 
Eocene and Chalk formations, having a general dip 
down from the watershed of about 10° ESE. 

The action of denudation has left patches of the various strata ; 
but generally speaking the oldest are on the W. The upper 

art of the Olivet chain consists of a soft white limestone, known 
ocally as Kakali, with fossils and flint-bands belonging to the 
Upper Chalk; beneath this are—first, a hard silicions chalk, 
Mezzeh, with flint bands; secondly, a soft white limestone, 
Meleki, much used in the ancient buildings of the city; thirdly, 
a hard dolomitic limestone, often pink and white, and then known 
as Sta. Croce marble. [These beds account for the natural 
drainage of the city, the water sinking through the porous Meleki, 
and issuing in a spring only where the dolomitic limestone comes 
towards the surface in the Kidron valley.} The underlying 
beds, belonging to the period of the Greensand, are not visible, 


the lowest strata in the Kidron precipices belonging to the Lower 
Chalk epoch. 


The actual position of the city at various times has 
differed but little in comparison with other capitals. 
The outline of the small spurs concerning 
which so many famous controversies have 
arisen is now much obscured by the accumu- 
lation of rubbish, which has been increasing ever since 
the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 44[10]). There is an 
average depth of from 30 to 40 feet of this debris through- 
out the town, and the foundations of the modern houses 
often stand upon it. In the valleys there is a depth or 
70 feet, and E. of the temple in one place shafts were 
sunk 120 feet before the rock was reached. The 
natural features of the ground, although unaltered and 
traceable to a practised eye, are thus less sharply 
accentuated than in the ancient period of the city’s 
history. As, however, we have now several hundred 
actual observations of the rock levels in an area of 210 
acres, there is no difficulty in recovering the general 
features of the ancient natural site of the town. 

The quadrangle included between the two outer 
valleys described above (§ 4 ii.) is split up by a valley, 

the Tyropceon of Josephus, into two main 
ag aril spurs,—that on the E. being the temple 
* hill, that on the W. (divided in its turn 

into two summits) the seat of the upper city. 


The Tyropceon is both shallower and broader than the 
boundary ravines noticed already (§ 4 ii.), its depth averaging 
only from 100 to 15o feet below the crests of the ridges. Its real 
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head is immediately outside the present Damascus gate and the 
N. wall of the modern city, whence it runs with a curved course 
southwards to join the Kidron just above the junction with the 
western boundary valley (W. er-Rababi), a distance of about 
1600 yards, There is, however, a second affluent oz head of the 
central Tyropeeon valley on the W. side of its main course—a 
kind of dell or theatre-shaped depression extending westwards 
OO than 300 yards, and measuring not quite 200 yards N. 
and S. 


Thus while the eastern Jerusalem ridge is unbroken, 
the western is divided into two summits, joined by a 
narrow saddle which separates the secondary head of 
the Tyropceon valley just described from the upper part 


of the western boundary valley (the W. er-Rababi ; 
§ 4 ii.) 

Of the two western hill tops, that towards the S. is 
the larger and more lofty. 

It has a trapezoid shape, and terminates on all sides in steep 
slopes, sometimes precipitous, and its only connection with the 
watershed is by the saddle mentioned above, which is scarcely 

o yards in width. This high southern hill measures 2000 feet 
Ñ. and S. by about 1300 feet E. and W. The highest part is 
towards the W., where the level of the flat broad summit is 
about 2520 feet above the Mediterranean. The smaller 
northern knoll or hill top, bounded on the E. by the great 
central (Tyropceon) valley of Jerusalem, on the S. by the theatre- 
shaped (branch) valley which separates it from the high southern 
hill, and on the W. by a small subsidiary depression running N. 
rises to a summit not more than 2490 feet in elevation, or 30 feet 
below the flat top of the larger southern hill. 


The eastern ridge, on which the temple stood, has a 
height towards the N. of about 2500 feet; it then 
becomes narrower, and is artificially divided by a deep 
rock-cut trench running E. and W. 

Its original form within the temple enclosure was that of a 
rounded top with a steep western slope and a more gentle 
gradient on the E., the level of the ridge falling from 2460 to 2300 
feet in a length of about 500 yards. The S. end of this ridge is 
formed by a tongue of ground between the Kidron and the 
shallow central (Tyropceon) valley, falling rapidly southwards 
in 400 yards to a level only 5o feet above the valley beds. 

The identity of the present Haram (or sanctuary) 
with the ancient temple enclosure is undisputed, the 

only question which has arisen being 
oe a whether the present boundary walls 
coincide with the outer ramparts of Herod's temple 
enclosure. The Haram is a quadrangle containing 35 
acres, the interior surface roughly levelled, partly by 
filling up with earth the portions where the rock is 
lowest, partly by means of vaulted substructures of 
various ages. 

The most important results of Sir Charles Warren's excava- 
tions were those connected with the exploration of the rampart 
walls, which measure 160r ft. on the W., 922 on the S., 1530 
on the E., and 1042 ft. on the N., the sW. angle being 90° and 
the SE. 92° 30'. The height of the wall varies from 30 to 170 
ft. On the W., on the S., and on the E. for probably 1090 ft. 
from the SE. corner, the masonry is all of one style, the stones 
being of great size with a marginal draft,—the imperfect finish 
of the faces in some of the lower courses apparently showing 
that the foundation-stones were never visible above the surface. 
The N. part of the E. wall consists, however, of masonry differ- 
ing somewhat from the rest, the finish being rougher and the 
stone of inferior quality. It was found that this wall is continued 
for some distance beyond the NE. corner of the present area. 
The present N. wall is of masonry of quite a different kind, and 
appears to be much more recent, the substructures immediately 
inside being only as old as the twelfth Christian century. The 
NW angle is formed by a projecting scarped block of rock measur- 
ing 350 ft. E. and W. and so ft. N. and S., the height above the 
interior court being about 30 ft. On this scarp stand the modern 
barracks, and a fosse 60 ft. deep and 165 ft. wide is still trace- 
able outside the rock on the N. A valley bed roo ft. below 
the level of the Haram court ran across the NE. portion of the 
area into the Kidron; and S. of this the remains of a scarp 
running E. and W. have been discovered, but are not as yet 
completely explored. The prolongation of this scarp eastwards 
cuts the É. wall of the Haram at the point, 109o ft. from the S. 
angle, at which the change in the character of the masonry 
described above probably occurs. 


The evidence thus obtained seems to indicate that an 
area of about seven acres and a half has been added to 
the ancient enclosure on the NE. to give it the present 
quadrangular form, and the rougher masonry on the 
E. appears to have belonged to the city wall constructed 
by Agrippa, not to the older wall of Herod’s temple. 

At the SW. angle of the Haram enclosure are the remains of 


an ancient arch (Robinson's arch), 42 feet span, belonging to a 
bridge across the Tyropeeon, the W, pier of which Sir Charles 
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Warren discovered, as well as the fallen voussoirs, lying on a 
pavement 40 ft. beneath the surface, whilst under the pavement 
20 ft. lower was found the voussoir of a former bridge on the 
same site (cp Jos. B/ i. T 2). 

At the SE. angle of the enclosure Sir Charles Warren found 
beneath the surface remains of an ancient wall of finely drafted 
masonry abutting on the E. rampart of the Haram, and here 
some unexplained marks in red paint and a few well-defined 
letters of a Semitic alphabet were discovered on the lower stones. 
The buried wall runs southward for 250 yards at a height of 70 
ft., and is held to be part of the wall of Ophel (§ 3). The base 
of a great projecting tower also was laid bare, and identified by 
the discoverer with the tower of Neh. 325. Another noticeable 
discovery was the fact that an ancient aqueduct is intersected 
by the W. Haram wall, which must consequently be more 
recent than the rock tunnel thus destroyed. 


The facts thus ascertained allow of the identification 
of the great walls still standing with those that sup- 
ported the outer cloisters of the temple 
enclosure when the edifice was reconstructed 
by Herod, who doubled the area of the 
temple enclosure of Solomon (B/i. 211). 


Herod took away the ancient foundations and made a quad- 
rangle extending from the fortress of ..ntonia (§ 28) to the royal 
cloister, to which a great bridge led from the upper city (B/ 
vi. 62), whilst the eastern limit was formed by the Kidron 
ravine, the Ophel wall joining the plateau of the temple at the 
SE. angle (Ant. xv.115; B/v. 42). 

The scarped rock at the NW. angle of the Haram, with its 
outer fosse dividing the temple hill from Bezetha (§ 30), answers 
exactly to Josephus’s description of the tower of Antonia (B/v. 
58) and thus serves to identify the NW. angle of the ancient 
enclosure with the corresponding angle of the modern Haram. 
The correspondence of the SW. angles of the two areas is 
established by the discovery of the great bridge (above, § 8), 
and that of the SE. angles of the same by the exploration of the 
Ophel wall. The northern boundary of Herod's temple prob- 
ably coincided with the scarp already described (§ 8), rogo ft. 
N. of the SE. angle. 


The area of the temple enclosure was thus, roughly, 
a quadrangle of tooo feet side, from which the citadel 
of Antonia, as described by Josephus, projected on the 
NW. (cp B/ vi. 5 4). 

Outside the temple area the lines, natural and artificial, 

: of the various city walls can now be 

10. City walls. traced with some ne. 

i. Upon the N. this task is rendered difficult, partly 
by the facts that the distinctive natural features are few, 
and that the ground is largely covered by buildings. 


(a) The first of the three walls described by Josephus (see 
below), followed in its northern portion a line W. from the 
Temple enclosure to the N. of the western hill now called Zion. 
Excavations for the foundations of houses have revealed here 
more cliffs and steep slopes. Its NW. angle was at the present 
citadel, where there is a large scarp; thence it ran S. along 
W. er-Rahbabi. 

(6) Of the second wall nothing has been discovered—unless 
the masonry laid bare in 1883 on the rising ground to the W. of 
the Patriarch’s Pool belonged to it [see, however, § 32]. 

(c) The line of the third wall coincided with certain scarps 
and rocks to the E. of the present Damascus gate. Robinson 
observed remains of it which have disappeared. 

[ii. We turn now to the walls recently discovered on 
the 5. of the city. 

(a) From the fosse by the tower base found just outside the 
English cemetery above W. er-Rababi, Bliss traced a line of 
wall SE. for 150 ft. toa corner tower and thence E. to the Jewish 
cemetery (see Plan). This line consists of a lower and an upper 
wall of two distinct periods (§§ 30, 33). The lower wall was 
recovered emerging from the E. side of the Jewish cemetery, and 
followed to a point S. of the Pool of Siloam where it forms an 
angle with a tower. Near this angle are the remains ofa gateway, 
displaying proofs of three periods, with a drain that was subse- 
quently traced helow a paved street N. up the Tyropceon Valley. 
From the towered angle the wall—displaying like the gateway 
signs of three periods—was followed N. across the mouth of the 
Tyropeeon, enclosing both the Old Pool and the Pool of Siloam, 
and up the ascent of Ophel; whence it seems to have been 
carried by Guthe’s scarp to the wall traced by Warren from the 
SE. corner of the Temple area. 

(6) SW. of the Old Pool another line of wall was observed 
branching NW. to the iuside of the Old Pool and the Pool of 
Siloam, 

(c) A third line of wall making use probably of Maudslay’s 
scarp and running thence NE. was found, enclosing the top of 
the western hill. For other discoveries made, see above, § 3. 


Bliss dates from Solomon's time Maudslay's scarp, 
and the earliest wall on the line round the top of 
the western hill. The lower wall on the long outer 
line from Mandslay's scarp to the angle at Siloam and 
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thence to the SW. angle of the temple area he assigns 
to the later Jewish kingdom. In Herodian times he 
thinks this wall curved inside the Old Pool and the Pool 
of Siloam. At all later periods the S. wall of the city 
followed the line from Maudslay's scarp along the 
western hill—except in the time of Eudocia, who, he 
thinks, built the more recent wall on the longer line round 
by Siloam and up Ophel to the SW. corner of the 
Temple area (Bliss and Dickie, Excavations at Jerusalem, 
1894-97, Pal. Expl. Fund, London, 1898). }! 

The natural water-supply of Jerusalem is from the 

Virgin's Spring mentioned above (§§ 3, end; 5), which 

comes out from beneath the Ophel ridge in 

ct ea rocky cave (12 feet deep in the eastern 

"face of the hill) reached by flights of twenty- 

eight steps. The water flows intermittently, rising 

from beneath the lowest steps, at intervals varying, 

according to the season and the rainfall, from a few 

hours to a day or even two days. This is due to a 

natural syphon which connects the spring with an 
underground basin. 

From the Virgin’s Spring an aqueduct? runs south 
in a rock-cut tunnel 1708 feet in length, through the 
Ophel ridge to the Pool of Siloam è (now Birket Stlwan). 
The Pool of Siloam is a rock-cut reservoir with 
masonry retaining - walls measuring 52 feet by 18 
feet (see below), having a rock-cut channel leading 
from it southeastwards to a larger pool (the ‘Old 
Pool’) formed by damming up the flat valley - bed 
with a thick wall of masonry close to the junction 
of the Kidron and the Tyropceon. A rock-cut passage 
leads from the Virgin's Spring westwards to the foot of 
a shaft which reaches the surface of the ground 120 
feet above and 180 feet west of the spring. The rock 
tunnel to Siloam mentioned before was known in the 
seventeenth century; but the shaft (which formed a 
secret entrance to the one spring of Jerusalem), was dis- 
covered by Sir Charles Warren (§ 19, last note), The 
water of Siloam was originally sweet; but it has been 
fouled and made bitter since the twelfth century. From 
the reservoir it runs southeastwards some 450 yards to 
the Bir Eyyib4 referred to already (§ 4, ii.), a well 125 
feet deep. The original Pool of Siloam is now known 
to have been 52 feet square, and a channel led from 
it some 150 yards to Roman baths on the S. W. of the 
temple hill is an underground cave-well now called 
Hammam esh-Shefa, under the west Haram wall. 

The remaining reservoirs of Jerusalem are fed by 
aqueducts and by the rains. 


West of the city, at the head of W. er-Ribabi, is the rock-cut 
Mamilla Pool. Lower down Hinnom, opposite the SW. corner 
of the present walls, is Birket es-Sultan, constructed in the 
twelfth century. Since the fourteenth century these two tanks 
have been erroneously named the Upper and Lower Pools of 
Gihon : with more probability some have identified the Mamilla 
with the Serpent Pool of Josephus (B/v.32)]. Inside the city, 
near the west, is the Bactiarch’s Pool (the ancient Amygdalon 
or ‘Tower Pool,’ AJ v. 114).5 Immediately N. of the Haram 
are the Twin Pools made by roofing in part of the ancient fosse, 
and the Birket ’Isr@in, measuring 360 by 130 ft., and ap- 
parently constructed after the great destruction of 70 A.D. 


The Twin Pools just mentioned were identified in the 
fourth century with Bethesda; but since the twelfth 
that name has been given to the Birket Isr in. The 
site of Bethesda (sometimes even supposed to be Gihon) 
is still doubtful. 


1 Conder is of opinion that the remains of a wall discovered 
by Guthe on this line on the E. of Ophel are from Byzantine 
and crusading periods. 

2 In PEFO St., ’86, p. 197; "89, pp. 35.73 '90, P. 257, a 
second aqueduct is described. It is above ground, a channel 
cut in the rock of Ophel outside the eastern line of the ancient 
walls. But there is still doubt as to whether it was connected 
with the Virgin’s Spring. Conder regards it as modern. 

3 For a translation of the inscription found here in June 1880, 
see CONDUITS, § 5. 

4 ' Job’s’ (but perhaps meant for Joab’s) Well, or EN-ROGEL. 

5 ipa nana Hellenised by Josephus to *Auvyéadov. The 


modern name is Birket Hammam el-Batrak} a tradition without 
any grounds ascribes it to Hezekiah.) 
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[A little to the NE., outside the city wall is the Birket Ham- 
mam Sitti Mariam, probably of medieval construction.] 
Another fine reservoir has been found N. of Birket '/srd'in 
and W. of the Church of St. Anne. It was known in the twelfth 
century, when it was called the ‘Inner Pool.’ 

There were three aqueducts to supply the many 
reservoirs. 


One, constructed by Pilate (An. xviii. 32), led from the so- 
called pools of Solomon, 7 m. distant, to the temple, and still 
conveys water when in repair; its course appears on the map. 
The second, from the same locality, probably fed the Birket 
Mamilla, but is now lost. The third, from the N., collected 
surface drainage and led underground to the temple enclosure 
(a distance of 2000 feet). The great reservoirs in this enclosure, 
about thirty in number, were capable of holding a total supply 
of ten million gallons of water. ERGE 


II. ANCIENT JERUSALEM 


[The earliest historical notice of Jerusalem appears in 
the Amarna Letters, circa 1400 B.C. (ISRAEL, § 6). 
2 Seven of these (Berlin Coll. 1o2-106, 
E alec 174, 199; Wi. Thontafeln von Tell el- 
$ Am. 179-185) are from a certain Abd- 
hiba (so Winckler; -hēba, Zimmern and W. Max 
Müller ; taba or tob, Sayce and others}, the ruler of 
Jerusalem and vassal of the king of Egypt. The de- 
cipherments by various Assyriologists differ in details ; 
bnt with Winckler we may take the following to be the 
substance of what the letters say regarding Jerusalem. 
Abd-bhiba speaks of the ‘land of Jerusalem,’ which 
appears to have stretched S. and SW. through part of 
what was afterwards Judah. 

Abd-hiba describes himself as owing his position ‘to neither 
father nor mother’; and the phrase has been interpreted as 
analogous to ‘Melchizedek, King of Salem,’ in Gen. 1418, 
But as Abd-hiba also calls the territory of Jerusalem his paternal 
territory (Berl. Coll. 102, 2. 13, according to Winckler’s transla- 
tion), his reiterated claim that not father or mother, but the 
strong arm of the king of Egypt! gave it to him is merely the 
protestation of his subjection to the latter and abjuring of all 
thoughts of independence. 


Like other Syrian vassals of Egypt Abd-hiba had 
been slandered as disloyal. He protests that all he 
had said was that the king's power was certain to be 
overthrown, unless the king sent help to his vassals. 
Abd-hiba himself has sent tribute and begs for troops 
to withstand the Habiri. He was unable to assist the 
king’s caravans that had been robbed in Ajalon and is 
innocent in the case of certain Kaši or negro-troops of 
the king who have suffered. All this proves that by 
1400 B.C. Jerusalem had already been for some time 
the fortified capital of a small territory under hereditary 
princes: it was possible by garrisoning it to hold that 
territory against invaders. It is to be noted that the 
garrison deemed necessary appears to be described as 
very small (Berl. Coll. 103, 4 4; cp WMM As. u. 
Eur. 276). 

There are no grounds for supposing that at this time 
Jerusalem was famous for a shrine or oracle (see § 1; also 
below, footnote); it is not advantageously situated for 
trade, nor is the immediate neighbourhood at all fertile. 
In all these respects it must have been less important than 
its neighbours on either side,—Bethel and Bethlehem, 
Probably it was no more than a small mountain-fortress 
surrounded by a small village. These would naturally 
be on the E. hill, at the foot of which (sce above, § 5) 
is fonnd the only spring. 

In the next 400 years, between Abd-hiba and the 
time of David, we have at the most one or two 
13. Next references to Jerusalem, and these are of 
400 years doubtful historical value. The Yahwistic 

' narrative, in Judg. 17, relates that after his 
defeat and wounding by Israel (on their invasion of 
Western Palestine), a chief Adoni-bezek or (Josh. 101 E) 
ADONI-ZEDEK (g.v. } was brought to Jerusalem—presum- 
ably by his own people, for v. 21 (from the same source) 

l Berl. Coll. r02, 2.12 Sayce renders ‘prophecy of the mighty 
king’—1.e., the god Salim. He therefore takes Abd-hiba to 
have been a priest appointed by oracle. Both Zimmern and 


Winckler, however, read arm: it is at least more natural to 
take ‘mighty king’ as the king of Egypt. 
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adds that Jerusalem was not taken by Israel.! One of 
the older sections of the Elohist narrative,? Judg. 19 10d, 
describes the city as at that time in the hands of the 
Jebusites and called JEBUS [g.v. ]. 

The Yahwist (Josh. 1563) describes the Judahites as unable to 
‘ dispossess the Jebusites who inhabited LE gett ; the Jebusites 
live with the Judahites in Jerusalem to this day.’ In drawing the 
boundary between Judah and Benjamin the priestly writers style 
either the W. or the E. hill (according as we take the valley of Hin- 
nom to have been the W. er-Rababi or the Tyropceon (see below, 
§ 24) as ‘the shoulder’ or ridge of the Jebusite (Josh. 158 18 16), 
but assign Jerusalem to Benjamin, in conformity with which an 
editor of Judg. 1 21 has substituted ‘ Benjamites’ for ‘ Judahites’ 
in the parallel Josh. 1563: see Benjamin, § 2a. The Jebusites 
are likewise represented in the story of David (2 S.56, cp v.8 
and 241618: ‘Araunah the Jebusite’) as in possession of Jeru- 
salem and some territory round about—‘ inhabitants of the land’ 
—till David’s capture of the city.3 When the Jebusites came 
into possession of Jerusalem we have no means of knowing. In 
all probability they were one of the Canaanite and therefore 
Semitic tribes of Palestine. They appear in line with the others 
in the list of Canaanite tribes (see CANAAN, and Dr. on Dt.7 1): 
JE, Gen. 1016 15 20, Ex. 38 17 (perhaps Deuteronomist) ; 33 2 (7), 
3411, Nu. 1329 (where they are assigned with Hittites and 
Amorites to ‘the mountain,’ the Canaanites dwelling by the sea 
and along Jordan); D, Ex. 135 2323, Dt. 71 2017, Josh. 310 
91113 128 24114, Judg.35, 1 K.920(=2 Ch. 87); and also in 
Ezra91, Neh. 98, and the Apocrypha. This constant association 
with other Semitic tribes (especially in JE, the writers of which 
lived when Jebusites were still found in Jerusalem, Josh. 1563), 
and the geographical position of the tribe justify us in assuming 
its Semitic character. The name Adoni-zedek is also Semitic ; 
and so too is Abd-hiba (see also ARAUNAH). But while the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants of Jerusalem were thus certainly called 
Jebusites, the testimony that the city itself was called Jebus is 
doubtful. The name is found only in Judg. 19 10 £ and in 1 Ch. 
1147 In the latter passage it has evidently been intruded. 
With regard to the former, we have seen that the city was called 
Jerusalem at least from 1400 B.C. onwards (cp Josh. 1563=Judg. 
17 21 and 2 S.56); it may have had two names; and Jebus can 
hardly be reckoned a later insertion in Judg. 1910 Yet Jebus 
may have been a geographical designation—s.e. for the tribal 
territory—from which the writer wrongly transferred it to the 
city, or possibly it was artificially formed from Jebusite at a time 
when e ancient existence of the name Jerusalem was forgotten 
in Israel. 


The exact condition of the Canaanite enclaves in the 
earliest centuries of Israel's occupation of the land is 
unknown ; but probably the inhabitants lived in peaceful 
intercourse with their Hebrew neighbours. In any case 
the silence of history proves that Jerusalem remained 
small and unimportant. 

Jerusalem lay on the highway which runs N. and S. 
along the backbone of the central range, but at some 
distance from any of the roads crossing 
the range, in a comparatively unfertile 
and badly-watered district, and without 
an important shrine. These reasons as we have seen 
(§ 12) account for its historical insignificance at a time 
when its neighbours Hebron, Bethlehem, Gibeah, Bethel, 
and Jericho, each of which possessed one or other of 
the advantages it lacked, already played considerable 
parts in the history of the land. Probably also its in- 
significance was the reason of the willingness of the 
Israelites to leave it alone. 

The one feature of political importance possessed by 
Jerusalem—-besides its military strength—was that it lay 
a neutral spot on the border of two Hebrew tribes, 
Judah and Benjamin, destined shortly to be rivals. 
The keen eye of David caught this feature, and to 
his choice of a position so indispensable to him in 
the political exigencies which ensued upon his call to 
the kingdom of all Israel (2S.53) (and not to those 
fictitious virtues of position with which some scholars 
have invested the site), Jerusalem owes that sovereign 
rôle which it has played in the history of Israel and 
Christendom. 

David's previous capital Hebron lay too far south to 
be a centre for all Israel. The choice of one of the 
historical sites in Benjamin or among the northern tribes 

1 Verse 8 which contradicts v. 21 (cp Josh. 1563 J) is a post- 
exilic addition to the narrative. 

2 So Moore, SBOT ‘Judges,’ but it may be J. See, how- 
ever, BENJAMIN, § 5. 


3 [On the tribal character of the popimation of old Jerusalem 
cp note on text of 2 S. 568 in Crit. Bid.} 


14. Strategic 
value. 
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would have aroused the jealousy of Judah. Jerusalem 
was neutral and without traditions. It commanded the 
main line of communication between N. and S., was 
favourably situated for the immediate military require- 
ments of Israel against Philistia, and offered a fortress 
of considerable strength (cp DAVID, § 10, ISRAEL, § 17%). 
As history proved, Jerusalem’s aloofness and dry 
surroundings were of advantage to the capital of a 
country so much in the way of foreign invasions 
whether of arms or of culture. The whole Judzean 
plateau is isolated and Jerusalem commands it; army 
after army of the great empires crossed the plains below 
and left this mountain town alone; the narrowness of 
the passes leading to the plateau and the scarcity of water 
on it held back some invaders! and probably repelled 
at least one other after he had reached the walls of 
Jerusalem.? ‘It is very significant that neither of the 
two greatest invaders of Judæa, who feared a real 
defence of her central plateau, ventured upon this till 
he had mastered the rest of Palestine and occupied 
strongholds round the Judaan border.'? Nor was the 
neighbourhood of the desert, the borders of which are 
hardly an hour from its gates, a disadvantage ; a hand 
could be kept on the nomad tribes, or in case of an 
irresistible siege the desert would be, as it often proved, 
a refuge to which the garrison might cut their way. 
The whole land of Israel is small: Jerusalem is distant 
from the sea only 33 miles, from Jordan about 18, from 
Hebron 19, and from Samaria 34 or 35. 
The Jebusite citadel was deemed impregnable, and 
the garrison at first laughed at their assailants (2 S. 56). 
-a [Cp Wi. G/ 2197, and Crit. Bid.] Yet 
H Deish g David took the stronghold’ or ‘ hill-fort 
(ns) of Zion’ and dwelt in the fort and called it ‘the 


town’ or ‘burgh of David.’ He carried the fortifica- 
tions ‘round about from the Millo inwards’ (74. 9); the 
description is obscure, but may refer to wider walls 
thrown round the town below the fort. 

Within these walls David built a house for himself 
with the aid of Tyrian craftsmen and materials, and 
brought up the ark of Yahwé to a tent. Before his 
death, in order to build an altar to Yahwé, he purchased 
(2S. 248 f.) from a Jebusite (see ARAUNAH)—a proof 
that Israelites and Jebusites continued to live peaceably 
together—a threshing floor, which became the site of 
the temple built by Solomon. 

The site of the ‘ City of David’ forms the fundamental 
question of the topography of Jerusalem. 

i. The view of Josephus (B/v. 41) which has been the 
current traditional view, and prevailed among Christians 
as early as the fourth century,4 identi- 


ae 
wae Bates fies Zion with the southern eminence 

oe aan, Of the western hill (see above, § 7) and 
phus’s view. 


places David's city there. This view, 
accepted by Reland and by Robinson (BR 1388 f), 
was up to the time of the latter unassailed (LBR, 206).5 
Since the detailed English survey it has been defended 
chiefly by Colonel Conder ( Tent Work, new. ed. 192; 
PEF Mem., ‘Jerusalem’ 95; Hastings’ BD 2 591),® who 
places the fort which David took on the southern and 
higher end of the W. hill and even follows Josephus 
in identifying the Millo with the lower city on that hill 
to the N. 


1 e.g., Richard Lionheart. 

2 Cestius Gallus in 66 A.D. 

3 Vespasian and Saladin. See the present writer’s WG, 208. 

4 See Bordeaux Pilgrim of 333 A.D., and Eus. and Jer. OS. 

5 It was also accepted by Ritter, Williams, De Vogüé and 
Stanley. 

6 Sir Charles Warren also placed Zion on the western hill 
but at the N. end (PEF Mem. ‘Jerus.’ 93), yet he appears now 
to have abandoned this view, for he says that ‘it appears that to 
accept the Ophel spur as the city of David or Zion, and the high 
ground east of the Holy Sepulchre as the Millo or citadel of the 
ancient Jerusalem will satisfy the various data in the OT, 
the books of Maccabees and Josephus’ (Hastings’ BD 2 387); of 
recent geographers Henderson (Palestine, 1884), Stewart (Land 
of Israel, 1899), and most maps place Zion on the W. hill. 
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In 1878 (P£FQ), however, Mr. W. F. Birch 
attacked the traditional view and reasoned for the 
4 location of David's town on the south end 

$, 

aa of the eastern hill. In 1881 Stade? pre- 

ý sented this view, and in the same year 
Robertson Smith argued for it in detail and with great 
force. In 1883 Sayce supported Birch’s opinion in 
two papers in the PZ#/Q and affirmed that ‘no other 
is now possible.’ Since then it has commanded the 
adherence of a majority of experts in the subject. 

See Guthe, ZDPV nes ; Sir Charles Wilson (City and Land, 
‘92, 197.3; Smiths BD), art. ‘Jerus.’ p. 1648); Socin and 
Benzinger in Baedeker’s Pa/.(3), 25 ; Benzinger, 47.4, 18943 Buhl, 
Geogr. des Alt. Pal. 132; Ryle on Neh. 315 (Carb. Bible for 
Schools); Driver Hastings’ DB 2554); Warren (26. 386 4); Bliss 
Excav. at Jerus. 1894-1897, pp. 287 ff; practically also David- 
son, The Exile and Restoration (Bible Class Primers); cp V. 
Ryssel in ZDPV 23 96. 

There can be little doubt that this view, which places 
the city of David on the southern part of the eastern 
(temple) hill, also called Ophel, is correct: for (a) it suits 
the natural conditions ; (4) it does most justice to the 
language of the historical books of the OT, taken along 
with the archzeological discoveries on Ophel ; and (c) it 
is confirmed by the oldest post-biblical tradition. 

(a) The new view suits the natural conditions. We 
have already seen (§ 12, end) that the early Canaanite 

hill-fort cannot have been raised on the W. 


18. Suits hill, for that is far away from the only 
natur al known spring of the district, the present 
conditions. : 


Virgin’s Well (§ 5), anciently called Gihon, 
in the Kidron Valley. The fort probably rose some- 
where above this spring on the E. hill The hill has 
been very much altered in shape; but there appears to 
have risen to the S. of what afterwards became the 
temple plateau, an independent summit, separated 
from the temple site by a natural hollow in the rock. 
The existence of the hollow is not certain; but Guthe’s 
excavations have rendered it probable.2 The hollow 
seems to have run on to the Kidron Valley not far 
from the spring. In all probability the rock to the 
S. of the hollow was once higher than at present 
(see below, in § 27 iii., the probable occasion of its re- 
duction); the hill sinks rapidly into the Tyropoeon and 
almost precipitously into the Kidron valley; in front 
to the S. there is the long gradual slope to the Pool of 
Siloam. This height is by no means an unlikely posi- 
tion for a fort : the summit of the W. hill (which overtops 
the present summit of Ophel) is nearly 600 yards away ; 
but above all Ophel commands the spring. The long 
slope, covering some 15 or 16 acres, may easily have held 
a large village, which could be extended into the sur- 
rounding valleys, and up their opposite slopes. 
(4) This view also does most justice to the language 
: of the historical books of the OT, taken 
1 Suits along with the archzeological discoveries 
biblical and 
: on Ophel. ] G. A. S. 
archæological It is necessary at the outset to clear 
evidence. away the popular idea that the capital 
of David was already a great town, occupying a site 
comparable in extent with that of the later city. 
Certainly if all the Levites and sacred ministers mentioned in 
Chronicles were actually assembled at Zion in David’s time, we 
might conclude that the town was already a capital on a grand 
scale. But the Chronicler constantly carries back later institu- 
tions into primitive times, and the early history, which alone 
can be viewed as a safe guide, gives quite another picture. 
Zion was merely one of the ‘mountain fortresses’ found all over 
Palestine as places of refuge in time of invasion, and was 
garrisoned by a handful of mercenaries (the G7z4dd7i7). The 


whole levy of Israel in David’s time was but 30,000 men (2 S. 
61; cp the 40,000 of Judg. 58), and before the development of 


1 GV/1267f j ; 

2 ZDPV, 1883, p. 271 Ø. Conder denies that there is any 
evidence for the existence of the hollow. A . 

3 ‘Gradually sloping down through a horizontal distance of 
2000 ft. Its highest point near the Triple Gate is 300 ft. ahove 
its foot at the Siloam Pool. The descent into the valley of the 
Kidron is very steep (about 30°) and the natural surface of the 
rock is covered with débris from 10 to 50 ft. in height.’ Warren 
PEF Mem. ‘ Jerus.’ 368. 
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trade among the Hebrews Jerusalem had not the natural condi- 
tions for.the growth of a great city. In the first instance the 
town doubtless consisted mainly of the court and its dependants, 
with the Jebusite population, who must have been predominantly 
agricultural and fi 


imited in number by the limitation of their 
territory. 
Now it is quite incredible that the temple hill was 
ever excluded from Zion. 


Throughout the OT Zion appears as the holy mountain, the 
seat of the sanctuary. It is true, at the same time, that Zion 
and the site of Jerusalem are interchangeable ideas in Hebrew 
literature; but this only proves that the mountain of the 
ey was essentially the mountain on which the city 
st . 


Further, it is glear, from 1 K.81f. 25S. 2418, that 
the temple stood above the city of David, as elsewhere 
in Hebrew holy places the sanctuary crowned the hill 
on whose slopes the town stood. Moreover, the graves 
of the kings, which were certainly in the city of David, 
encroached on the temple enclosure? (Ezek. 437/.), 
which indeed at the time of the captivity was closely 
built up (é¢d.), and stood in the middle of the city 
(Ezek. 1123). Again, Mi. 48 identifies the ancient ‘tower 
of the flock,’ the original seat of the kingdomat Jerusalem, 
with ‘ Ophel of the daughter of Zion’; and Ophel is one 
of the few topographical names that can be traced down 
to the time of Josephus, whose description shows that it 
lay to the SE. of the temple. Still more precise is 
the determination given by references to the one fountain 
of Jerusalem, which, as we have seen (§ 5), springs out 
under the temple hill on the E. According to Neh. 315 
1237, the city of David was reached by a stair in the 
vicinity of the fountain gate and the pool of Shiloah.* 
This ascent led up above David’s palace to the water 
gate (see § 24), where in Nehemiah’s time there was an 
open space in front of the temple (cp Neh. 81 16 with 
Ezra 109). Thus we see that David’s palace lay between 
the temple and the pool of Shiloah or King’s pool (Neh. 
214). These notices are the more important because 
the water system connected with the Virgin's spring 
forms one of the few certain parts of Jerusalem’s 
topography. The spring itself is Gihon, which from 
its name must have been a true spring, whilst 2 Ch. 
3314 teaches us to look for it in the Kidron valley (bp). 
The subterranean conduit in which the famous inscrip- 
tion was found had for its object to conduct the water 
inside the city, and appears to be that constructed by 
Hezekiah (2 K. 2020).5 In Is, 229 rr we read of a lower 
pool and an old pool (no doubt identical with the upper 
pool, Is.73; 2 K.1817), whose waters were collected 
in the time of Hezekiah, under apprehension of siege, 
in a reservoir between the two walls. From this passage, 
compared with Neh. 315, we gather that Hezekiah’s pool 
was protected by an outer line of fortification, and here 
lay the gate of the two walls (2 K. 254),§ with the royal 


1 The explanatory note of an editor in 1K. 8r, ‘the city of 
David, which is Zion,’ cannot be strained to mean that the 
removal of the ark from the city of David to the temple was its 
removal from the mountain of Zion to another hill. 

2 [This is not held by all who agree with Robertson Smith 
in placing the city of David on the eastern hill. Sayce supposes 
the tombs to have been hewn in the cliffs above the Pool of 
Siloam (PE FQ, '83, p. 219). Clermont Ganneau (Rev. Critigue, 
83, P. 329. %, PEFO, '98, p. 164 J) thinks that the southern 
curve of the Siloam tunnel was due to the necessity of avoiding 
the royal vaults, which ought to be found on the N. of the 
curve. Phil traditions certainly placed these tombs near 
to the Kidron and connected them with it by a tunnel, affirm- 
ing that their position was known up to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. See PEFQ '85, p. 192.4% Nehemiah 
(3x5 16) mentions the tombs in close connection with Siloam 
and apparently to the E. of it. GHATS] 

3 Whether the whole of the southerly slope of the eastern 
hill, or if not, what part of it, was called Ophel (=‘ swelling’) 
are questions we cannot answer. 

4 The fountain gate is the gate beside Shiloah, which is itself 
called the fountain (yyy) by Josephus (B7 v. 41). 

5 [The Shiloah or conduit in existence in the reign of Ahaz 
(Is. $6), may have been the conduit above ground which leads 
from Gihon round the Ophel hill. See however above, § 11 n.] 

6 [This is a much more. probable explanation of ‘the two 
walls’ than Benzinger’s (HA 50 n. r), that the W, and E, hills 
had parallel lines of walls on either side of the Tyropceon. As 
we have seen, no trace of any such lines of wall has been seen 
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gardens beside them.!? The supplementary notices of 
the conduit and the outer wall, given in Chronicles, 
have not the weight of contemporary history ; but they 
show the writer to have still possessed the same tradition 
as to the place of the city of David, for he describes its 
onter wall as running along the Kidron valley W. of 
Gihon (#.e., so as to leave the fountain outside, 2 Ch. 
3314; cp 3237), and tells us that Hezekiah’s conduit 
brought the water of Gihon in a westerly direction to 
the city of David (chap. 3230).? 
(c) Birch’s view is also confirmed by the oldest post- 
biblical tradition. According to the First Book of 
Maccabees, circa 100 B.C. (¢.g., 437 
20: n ae 554 733), Zion was the temple hill. So 
Pose ieee also in T Esd. 881 (probably, too, Judith 
913) and Ecclus. 2410. It is true that Josephus, as we 
have seen (§ 16), identifies Zion with the Upper City 
of his time on the SW. hill; but his statements as to the 
topography of the city of David and Solomon are of no 
independent value ; he possessed no sources except the 
OT (§ 27i.). [Nor did the early Christian tradition alto- 
gether follow Josephus. Origen (ad Joan. 419 f.) makes 
Zion and the temple hill identical: and though Eusebius 
and Jerome in the OS place Zion on the W, hill, Jerome 
in his Comm. in Jes. 221 f., seems to take the other view. 
The rise of the prevalent Christian tradition would appear 
to have been assisted by the building of Constantine’s 
Church of the Resurrection and Basilica on the NW. 
hill; just as, no doubt, the anticipation of the prevailing 
view by Josephus was due to the rise of Herod’s palace 
with the great towers on the same ridge (cp Sir C. 
Wilson, Smith's DB), art. ‘Jerusalem’ p. 1651). ] 
According to the OT, then, the city of David lay on 
the southern part of the hill which his son crowned 
21. Royal with the temple. The chief feature in the 
buil dings fortifications was a tower named : the 
* Milo’ [(xisp3, probably meaning a solid, 
not a hollow, tower ; cp ZPDV 1226, but also MILLO) ; 
its site is quite uncertain: modern scholars are divided 
between the E. and the W. hill. We have no means of 
determining whether David's city included more than the 
E. hill. If it was confined to this then the wall ran up 
the W. edge of Ophel above the Tyropoeon valley. It 
is significant, however, that after careful exainination, 
Bliss found no remains of a city wall, and such scarps 
as he uncovered appear to have been made only for 
dwellings or cisterns. The new wall assigned to David 
(1 Sam. 59) may have been built round an increase of 
his city in the Tyropoeon and on the lower slopes of 
the W. hill;4 yet if the Tyropoeon, as Robertson 
Smith argues (see § 24), was the ga? of Hinnom in which 
the heathen sacrifices afterwards were offered and the 
Canaanite quarter lay, its inclusion in the city in David's 
time would not be possible.] The town had but little 
splendour. The king occupied a wooden palace, the work 
of foreign craftsmen ; and the ark still dwelt in curtains. 
Under Solomon, who had the true Oriental passion for 
building and luxury, and squandered enormous sums 
on his court, great improvements were made, especially 
by the erection of the twin palaces ‘the house of Yahwé 
and the house of the king,’ constructed of stonework 
strengthened by string courses of wooden beams in the 
still familiar style of Arabian building. The palace, 
which took nearly twice as long to erect as the temple, 


by Bliss, who has, however, made clear the existence of a wall 
outside the two pools of Shiloah and probable the existence of 
another running inside them in agreement with the above 
ee eu of Robertson Smith.] 

2K. 254 Jer. 394 Neh. 315. 

2 [Hezekiah’s conduit is not the only rock-cut passage in Ophel 
in connection with the Virgin’s Spring. Sir Charles Warren 
(see PEF Mem. ‘Jerus.’ 3667) Meera at the end of the 
serpentine tunnel from which the conduit breaks off, a perpen- 
dicular shaft 44 ft. high, and above it a series of sloping passages 
issuing in a vault three-quarters of tbe way up the hill and due 
W. from the Virgin’s Spring. See § rr.) 

3 Excav. at Jerus. '94-'97, 173. with plate. 

4 So Benzinger, HA 45. 
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Walls of Jerusalem at the present time 
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consisted of a great complex of buildings and porticos, 
including the porch of judgment, an armoury, and the 
palace of the queen. 

The site of the palace has been variously assigned by 
topographers. It lay above the old residence of David? 
(1 K. 924), and all the indications given in the OT lead 
us to place it quite close to the temple, with which its 
porticos seem to have been connected (2 K. 1618 2311). 
Wellhausen indeed, from an examination of 1K.6/, 
has made it probable that the royal buildings lay within 
the outer court of the temple (Wellh. CH 264). 
The clearest details are connected with a court of the 
palace called the prison court (Jer.322), where there 
was a gate called the prison gate, and a great project- 
ing tower (Neh. 325-27). This part of the building must 
have been close to the temple, for it was at the prison 
gate that the second choir in the procession of Neh. 12 
halted and stood ‘in the house of God,’ meeting the 
other choir, which ascended from Shiloah by the stair 
above David’s house and reached the temple at the 
water gate. It appears further from Neh. 327 that the 
fortifications of the prison were adjacent to Ophel, so 
that the palace seems to have stood about the SE. 
corner of the temple area.2 [On the temple and the 
other buildings of Solomon see further Stade, GV/ 
1311 7, as well as Benzinger’s HA, and Nowack’s ; and 
on the relevant text of Kings, Benzinger in the AHC, 
also Stade, ZAT W 3129-177 ('83).] 

[The extent of Solomon’s Jerusalem is quite uncertain. 
The rise of a considerable foreign trade, the rapid 
increase of wealth, the splendour of 
the court, the multiplication of officials, 
and the incursion of many foreigners 
must have greatly enlarged the city; but whether the 
new population was settled in suburbs, or the walls of the 
city were extended to receive them, we cannot determine. 
Many of those who hold that David's city was confined 
to the E. hill believe that Solomon threw walls (1 K. 31 
915) round the W. hill (Sir C. Wilson, Smith's DB@), 
‘Jerus.,’ 1648; Buhl, Pal. 135). On this hill two 
divergent lines of fortification have been laid bare by 
Bliss, following the excavations of Maudslay and others. 
“From the so-called Maudslay’s scarp (see plan), which Bliss 
takes to be the (probable) SW. angle of Solomon's city, a line of 
scarp runs NE. across the brow of the SW. hill towards a rect- 
angular line of wall on the slope of the hill above the Tyropceon. 
From this Bliss infers a continuation to the present S. wall of the 
city at Burj el-Kebrit, and so across the Tyropceon to the E. 
hill. If this was the line of Solomon’s wall, Bliss takes the 
lowest strata on the other line laid bare by him SE. from 
Maudslay’s scarp to Siloam round the S. end of the W. hill to 
be a farther extension of the walls made by kings after Solomon. 
All this is still very uncertain; and it is possible that the W. 
hill was not inclosed within walls before the exile (see below, 
§ 28). G-A. S] 

After the division of the kingdoms Jerusalem was 
shorn of its political glory. The city itself was taken 
by Shishak in the reign of Reho- 
boam, and lost the riches accumulated 
by Solomon. The great houses of Omri and Jehu 
quite overshadowed the kingdom of Judah, which 
forgot its weakness in the reign of Amaziah only to 
receive signal chastisement from Jehoash, who took 
Jerusalem, and partly levelled the walls (2 K. 148 A). 
The decline and tall of Samaria raised the relative 
importance of the southern capital ; the writings of the 
prophets show that wealth had accumulated and luxury 
increased, and so we find King Jotham adding an 
upper gate in the northern or higher court of the temple 
(2 K. 1535 Jer. 8610 Ezek.92), whilst Hezekiah, as we 
have already seen (§ 19), laboured for the improvement 
of the water supply, and so rendered the city more 
capable to resist siege. [Whatever additions had been 

1 So in Neh. 825 it is called the upper palace in distinction 
from the house of David, chap. 1237. 

2 Another view is that Solomon’s palace stood on the western 
hill, and was connected with the temple by a bridge. But ‘the 
ascent’ of the AV of 1K.105 is not in the original, and 


seems to rest on a false reading in Chronicles. In Ezek. 441-3 
the sovereign enters the temple from the east. 
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made by this time on the W. hill, it is clear from 
Hezekiah's conduit in Ophel that on the latter lay still 
the citadel and chief part of the city.1] The later history 
in Chronicles adds details of fortifications erected by 
Uzziah and Manasseh, which probably express the oral 
tradition current in the author’s day. In the later days 
of the monarchy Jerusalem had so far increased that we 
read of a second town or quarter (2 K. 2214 Zeph. 110 
Heb.; cp Neh.39); see, however, HULDAH, Has- 
SENAAH, where the true title is represented to have 
been the ‘old city.’ There was also a trading quarter 
called the Maktésh, inhabited by Canaanites or Tyrians 
(Zeph. 112), who still formed a large part of the mercan- 
tile population in post-exilic times (Neh. 1316 Zech. 1421). 
Maktésh means zzortar, whence we must suppose that the 
traders lived in a hollow valley, perhaps the upper part 
of the Tyropceon (but cp MAKTESH).?_ The main part of 
the town, however, was still grouped round the temple 
plateau, from which steep streets ran down the slope of 
the hill (Lam. 41), the houses rising tier above tier, so that 
the roof tops commanded a view of the environs (Is. 22 z). 
According to Eastern custom the handicrafts—e.g., the 
bakers, Jer. 37 21—had their own streets or bazaars. 
{Down to the reign of Hezekiah Jerusalem had been 
simply one of many sanctuaries of Yahweé ; although in 
the eyes of the Judzean prophets (Am. 12 Is. 6) Yahwe's 
dwelling-place was there, Jerusalem was ignored by the 
great prophets of North Israel and does not seem to have 
been a place of popular pilgrimage (in the pages of 
Amos, Bethel, Gilgal, and Beersheba are described as 
such, while Jerusalem is not), What hope, therefore, 
was there that it would survive the fate which had over- 
taken Samaria and all the other Syrian shrines? (cp 
Mic. 312). The extraordinary faith of Isaiah in the 
inviolableness of Yahwé’s ‘hearth,’ and its wonderful 
rescue from the Assyrians, at the time when the rest of 
Judah with the local sanctuaries was overrun by them, 
effected a vindication of the city, and assisted a change 
in her religious position which was slowly becoming 


| inevitable in the interests of the sole deity of Yahwè and 


of the purity of his worship (cp DEUTERONOMY, § 13). 
The other shrines of Israel, however consecrated by the 
national history, had all associations with the unpurified 
popular religion ; and just as Jerusalem’s freedom from 
political entanglements in the time of David had, as we 
have seen (§ 14), secured the choice of it as a capital for 
all Israel, so now its freedom from religious associations of 
an impure kind (Zion had never, as we have seen, been 
the shrine of any god before it was the resting-place of 
Yahwe’s ark) secured the choice of it as Israel's one 
sanctuary : the only place where sacrifice was permitted, 
the shrine where Yahwè set his name and to which all 
Israel were commanded to make pilgrimage three times 
a year. That this change—rendered inevitable both by 
the political events and by the religious interests of the 
eighth and seventh centuries—was codified as law (in 
the Book of Deuteronomy) and carried into effect by the 
nation defore the exilic period, was what prevented the 
destruction of the city and temple by Nebuchadrezzar 
in 586 B.C. from being regarded as final, inspired 
Jeremiah’s prophecies of a return, and the hopes and 
programmes of reconstruction by Ezekiel and other 
priestly writers (see especially Ps. 51 18). G.A.S.] 
For the compass of the walls of Jerusalem at the 
time of its capture by Nebuchadrezzar the chief 
24. Nehemiah's document is the account „of the 
ea alls and gates restoration of the fortifications by 
* Nehemiah, who followed the old 
line, and speaks of the various gates and towers by 
their old names. His description presents many 
difficulties, the most intelligible part being that which 
deals with the eastern wall, from Shiloah and the 
1 [But see below, footnote to § 24, on the difficulty of holding 
Siloam without fortifying the W. hill.] 
2 [It is doubtful which head of the Tyropceon should be pre- 


ferred ; whether the hollow between the NW. and SW, hills or 
the other head.) 
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fountain gate to the point where the temple and the 
palace joincd one another. The western boundary of 
the city is particularly obscure, and its position must be 
determined mainly by reference to (1) the ‘ vadley gate’ 
(Neh. 213 313). The valley (gaz) is used as a proper 
name, and is no doubt identical with the valley (gaz) of 
the son of HINNOM (g.v., § 4), the Kidron valley being 
always called zážał (the Ital. fumara), The common 
opinion makes this gaz the valley to the W. of modern 
Jerusalem (Wady er-Rababi), in which case the valley gate 
must necessarily have occupied much the same position 
as the modern Jaffa ( Yafaz) gatc, and the whole of the 
later upper city on the SW. hill must already have 
been included within the walls, This view, however, 
is far from being indisputable. ! 

A thousand cuhits S. of the valley gate was (2) the dung 
gate,2 the gate before which lay the rubbish heaps of the city 
[probably identical with the gate Harsitu].3 This, on the 
common theory, must have been about the SW. corner of the 
hill, near the present Protestant school.4 Between this 
point and (3) the /ouxtain gate5 in the vicinity of the pool of 
Shiloah is nearly half-a-mile in a straight line, and the inter- 
vening wall must have been much longer if it followed the 
natural line of defence. Yet Nehemiah gives no account of 
this section of the ramparts (Neh. 8144). His record seems to 
imply that the fountain gate was near the dung gate; and 
similarly in chap. 12 the procession which went southward to 
the dung gate is immediately afterwards found at the fountain 
gate. It is hardly possible that so important a part of the 
circuit should be twice omitted, and in fact the vast lacuna 
dirippear at once if we suppose that the gaz is the Tyropceon, 
and that the upper city of Josephus on the SW. hill was not 
enclosed in the circuit of Nehemiah’s walls. 

If the gai is the Tyropoeon the valley gate lay on the 
Tyropceon, somewhere near the SW. angle of the 
Haram area, and the wall ran southward along the E. 
side of the valley,” till at the pool of Shiloah an outwork 
was thrown out to protect the water-supply. 


1 [It is still adhered to by Benzinger, ATA 41, and Buhl, Pad. 
94 132, as if indisputable; for curiously neither of them even 
mentions the rival view advanced by Robertson Smith.] 


2[nbyxn ayy, Neh.213 314 1231; ny7 Y, 313, from 
which some have thought the name Tyropceon =‘ cheese-making’ 
is derived ; as if Ma4 = cheeses or curds had been substituted for 


nases. But see also WRS Red. Sem.() 357 n., () 377 n.) 

3 Jer. 192, according to which it lay on the valley of Hinnom. 
See HarsiTu. 

4 [Just S. of the Protestant school Bliss uncovered a gate ; but 
it is over 2500 feet from the Jaffa gate.] 

5 [The gate between the two walls, 2K.254 Jer. 39 4 527, is 
probably the same as the fountain gate: see above, § 19; cp 
ZDPV 5357 8 280.) 

6 [The line of wall uncovered here by Bliss measures only 
about 1950 ft. between the gate S. of the Protestant school and 
the gates at the SE. corner of the wall S. of Siloam. } 

7 [The identification of the Tyropeon with the valley of 
Hinnom is accepted by Prof. Sayce, PE FQ, 1884, p. 217, also by 
Birch, PE FQ, 1882. p. 55., and Schwartz, Das Heil, Land, 190. 
Yet it is not altogether without objection or difficulty. In the 
first place, the border between Judah and Benjamin ($ 8) ran 
along Hinnom; yet the Tyropceon appears too insignificant a 
natural feature, in comparison with the valleys on either side of 
it, to form so important a boundary; especially when in the 
time of the Priestly Writer, who draws the boundary (Josh. 158 
18 16), Jerusalem had perhaps grown out across it to the W. hill. 
Again, as we have seen (§ 21), no line of wall has ever been un- 
covered on the W. side of the Tyropceon or along the W. slope of 
Ophel (yet cp the wall described in § 10 ii.4). Moreover, it is 
difficult to conceive that after the reservoirs at Siloam (of which 
we have evidence in the time of Ahaz) were finished, the W. hill 
could have remained unfortified. The possession of that by an 
enemy must have rendered the security of the reservoirs almost 
impossible. Besides, there is the difficulty of conceiving how 
the population, during the prosperous times of Solomon and 
Uzziah, can have been confined to the E. hill, unless, of course, 
we take for granted that there were large suburbs. Then there 
is the phrase the Second City (but cp above, § 23, first par.), 
which is suitable to a large extension on the W. hill (2 K. 22 14 
Zeph. 1 10). All this makes it probable that in the time of the 
later kings the Tyropceon was inclosed in the city; but if that 
was the case, would the burning of children to Moloch (2 K. 2310 
Jer. 223194 7. 8235) have been there? Of course, this difficulty 
would not affect Robertson Smith’s theory, which holds that 
there was no extension of the city to the W. hill till post-exilic 
times; but in any case the buryings may have been at the mouth 
of the valley below Shiloah (Jerome, Cos. in Jer.7 31). For 
Sir Charles Warren’s theory that Hinnom was neither the W. er- 
Rababi nor the Tyropceon, but a name given to the whole Wady 
en-Nar, thus including Kidron, see Hastings, BD 2 385-388. 

G. A. S.] 
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Besides simplifying the topographical difficulties of 
Neh. 3, this view has several other advantages. 1 

On the received view the Tyropcon is nowhere mentioned in 
the OT, though it lay in the heart of the city. This difficulty is 
removed by the view suggested above, and the third valley 
(W. er-Rababi) appears to be quite out of relation to the circuit 
of the biblical Jerusalem, so that one does not look for much 
mention of it. Again, we have seen that the Canaanite quarter 
of the city lay in a hollow—presumably in the Tyropceon—and 
it is very natural that the seat of Canaanite worship in the 
valley of Hinnom should be in the vicinity of this quarter. 
Once more, by placing the valley gate quite near the temple, we 
understand how it was in this neighbourhood that the sacred 
procession in Neh, 12 began its course. Even at a much later 
date the temple hill was the real stronghold of Jerusalem, which 

udas and his successors were concerned to fortify with walls. 

t would have been folly in Nehemiah to enclose a much vaster 
and less defensible circuit when the inhabitants were so few 
that it was necessary to draft one-tenth of the whole people into 
the capital (Neh. 11 1). 

The course of the wall N. of the valley gate must 
still have skirted the base of the ‘Temple hill E. of the 
Tyropceeon. lt is not improbable that the Maktésh 
or Canaanite trading quarter lay outside the fortifica- 
tions, a bazaar beyond the gate being common in 
Eastern towns.2 From the tower of furnaces (see 
FURNACE, § 2, OVEN) the ‘ broad wall’ ran to the point 
where in the Persian time the governor of the Syrian 
provinces had his throne.® ‘The throne would stand in 
an open place by a gateway, and comparison of Neh. 37 
with 1239 shows that the gate must have been (4) that 
of Ephraim—i.e., the gate of the main road leading 
to the N., which then as now must almost of necessity 
have followed the upper course of the Tyropceon, and 
so would skirt the walls for some distance before 
entering the city. In fact there were 400 cubits 
between the gate of Ephraim and (5) the corner gate 


(mapa wy, 2 K. 14 13). The corner gate is named also 
the first gate* (i9x73'v, Zech. 1410), and so is prob- 
ably identical with the o/d gate of Neh. 36 1239 (cp 
HASSENAAH). For obvious engineering reasons the 
eminence at the NW. of the Haram area must always 
have been a principal point in the fortifications, and 
here the old gate may very well be placed. It is indeed 
possible that this was the site of the ancient bastion of 
Millo. From the corner gate the N. line of the 
wall ran by (6) the “sh gate ® to the towers of HAMMEAH 
(g.v. on the reading) and HANANEEL, the latter of 
which appears in Zech. (/.c.) as the opposite extremity 
of the city from the royal wine vats in the gardens by 
Shiloah, whilst in Jer. 3] 38 the line between it and the 
corner gate is named as the natural direction of extension 
for the city. The tower, therefore, must have stood very 
near the NE. corner of the wall, but not so far E. 
as the angle of the Haram area, which is here built out, 
disgnising the natural line of the hillside. From 
Zech. (Z.c.) we see that (7) the Benjamin gate was 
at the E. end of the N. wall. There was a road into 
Benjamite territory over the Kidron (1 K. 237), and to 
this there was a natural descent by a small valley now 
nearly obliterated, having its head a little S. of the 
Birket Isra’in. Here too is the direct way to Anathoth, 
which was through the Benjamin gate (Jer. 37 13). In 
Nehemiah’s record (8) the sheep gate seems to have the 
same position. From the angle near the tower of 
Hananeel and the Benjamin gate the line of the hill ran 

1 [The distance from the SW. angle of the Haram area to the 
upper pool of Shiloah in a straight line, is about 1850 ft., which, 
on WRS's theory that the valley gate was near the former and 
the dung gate near the latter, would give room for the rooo 
cubits mentioned by Nehemiah as between these two gates.] 

2 In fact at the siege of Titus the wool and clothes market 
and the brassworkers’ bazaar still lay in much the same quarter, 
in the new city, outside the old line of fortification, though 
within the second wall (B/ v. 8 1). 

3 See below, § 32. 

4 [Or rather former gate. Some would identify it with the 
gate of Ephraim.] 

5 [oan yi, Neh. 33 1239 Zeph. 110 2 Ch. 33 14; for the name 


cp Neh. 13 16, ‘the Tyrians brought fish, etc.’ A point on the 
N. wall would be its natural position.) 


6 (jxksn'd, Neh. 31 32 1239: all place it in the N.] 
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southwards, trending to the E. At the extreme E. 
point, beyond the present line of wall, and a little S. of 
the modern golden gate, must be placed (9) the orse 
gate (Jer.3140).!_ South of this again came the fortifica- 
tions of Ophel and the upper palace, and from this point 
the enceinte swept round to the pool of Shiloah. The 
lower wall of Manasseh in 2 Ch. 8314 is described as an 
outwork in the Kidron valley extending all along the 
eastern side of the town and round the NE. corner. 
[Other city gates mentioned are:—(10) the gate of the 
Miphkadh (12320 Ww; miphkadh perhaps=‘ muster’; but cp 
Ezek. 43 21 [EV, appointed place], where it seems to be some 


locality just outside the temple, see HAMMIPHKAD), between 
the horse and sheep gates according to Neh. 331; (11) the 


middle gate (MAN 9Y), probably on the N. wall, Jer. 393, 
by some identified with the gate of Ephraim (TBR WO); 
(12) the water-gate (D927 WY) is not mentioned by Nehemiah 
on his circuit of the walls, but appears from Neh. 12 37 
(cp 326 81316) to have been an entrance to the temple 
courts. Still some take it to be a city gate opening above 
Gihon, The other ‘gates’ mentioned in Kings, Chronicles, 


Jeremiah, and Ezekiel were temple doorways or approaches, 
including those of Jer. 1719 and 202; with the exception of the 


two in 2 K.116, Gate of Sur (RO IVY; in 2 Ch. 235, 1017, 
‘the foundation’) and the gate of the couriers (D°S17 YË), both 
of which were connected with the palace. 

Nehemiah reports the rebuilding of the whole city wall, as 
it had been before Nebuchadrezzar’s destruction of it. The 
temple was rebuilt before his time (in 518-515). Nehemiah 
mentions for the first time the castle ‘the Birah,’2 for whose 
gates he brought timber with him (28); it lay on the N. of 
the temple (see below, § 28). He also mentions ‘the king’s 
house’ (3 25)—#.¢e., Solomon’s palace—but does not say what 
he did with it; we do not hear of it again. The house of the 
high priest appears to have lain to the SE. of the temple (20); 
those of the priests to the E. above the horse-gate (28); ‘the 
Nethinim dwelt on Ophel’ (26). David’s citadel is not men- 
tioned (but see below on the Akra, § 27 iii.) There was an 
‘upper tower lying out from the king’s house’ (25), and ‘a 
great tower lying out’ below the horse-gate' (27). G. A. S.] 

The long blank in the history of the Jews which 
follows the time of Nehemiah makes it impossible to 
trace the progress of Jerusalem in any 
detail. Under the Persian empire the 
Jews enjoyed little prosperity. [It is very 
probable that like their neighbours they suffered much 
violence ; and upon certain ancient traditions of this the 
hypothesis has been raised that the temple itself was 
destroyed. Under Artarxerxes Ochus (about 350 B.C.) 
there was a widespread rebellion in Phoenicia and other 
western parts of the empire, which was put down with 
great severity. Syncellus records a battle between 
Jews and Persians, which resulted in the capture of 
Jericho (?) and the exile of many Jews to Hyrcania and 
Babylonia, whilst Josephus (Ant. xi.71) says that 
Bagōses the general of ‘another Artaxerxes,’ on a 
murder being perpetrated by the high priest in the 
temple, made this the excuse for entering it, and thereby, 
in Jewish opinion, polluting its sanctuary. The revolt 
of the Jews, if it took place, was undoubtedly a religious 
revolt; and it is easy to believe that Ochus or his 
general Bagoas punished it, as they punished similar 
revolts in Egypt and Phoenicia, by the devastation of 
the temple. Robertson Smith suggested that the story 
of Josephus about the minor defilement of the 
temple by Bagdses is really a pragmatical invention 
designed partly to soften the catastrophe of the Jews, 
and partly to explain it by the sin of the high 
priest. This has been accepted by Cheyne, and both 
scholars have transferred to the campaign of Bagoas 
Pss. 44, 74, and 79, which describe a destruction of the 
temple and were generally regarded as Maccabean.4 
The occurrence of such a catastrophe, however, is by no 


25. Persian 
period. 


1 [mpor ‘ev. According to Neh. 32s it lay on the SE. corner 
of the temple; it had been connected with the palace, 2 K. 1116 
2 Ch. 23 15.] 

2729. The name is in Hebrew only post-exilic and is 


thought to be borrowed from Assyrian, in which 67r#u= ‘castle.’ 
3 Ed. Dindorf, 1486. 
4 WRS, OT7/C(2) 207 438 7: ; Che. Introd. to Isa. 358 F. 
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means certain, or accepted by all authorities.! It is 
possible that the psalms cited refer to the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Ptolemy Soter in 320 (see next §). (On 
the historical points involved, and on the reference of 
these Psalms and of Is. 6410 f., cp ISAIAH ii. § 21; 
PSALMS. ) G. A. S.] 

{The Greek period of the history of Jerusalem opens 
with Josephus’s charming story (Axt. xi.83 f.) of 

Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem after the 

26. Greek capture of Gaza, and of the sacrifice he 
offered in the temple. There is nothing 
impossible either in the visit or (even) in the sacrifice ;2 
still they are not mentioned by any ancient Greek 
author. Alexander is not likely to have turned back 
from Gaza on Jerusalem with Egypt still unsubdued ; 
and, as Ewald remarks, the whole tone of Josephus’s 
narrative is unhistorical (see ALEXANDER). 

In 320, according to Appian (Syr. 50), Ptolemy 
Soter ‘destroyed (xa@npyxer)’ Jerusalem. So tragic an 
event can scarcely have happened without some echo in 
Jewish literature, and it is possible that some of the 
Psalms usually referred to the time of Ochus or Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes date from this destruction by Ptolemy. 
Josephus (Ant. xii. 1; c. Ap. i. 22) quotes a con- 
firmation of the capture of the city from Agatharchides 
of Cnidus (middle of 2nd cent. B.c.), who represents it 
as due to the unwillingness of the Jews to fight on the 
Sabbath, and Josephus adds that Ptolemy led a great 
many Jews captive into Egypt (see PTOLEMY). The 
subsequent struggles between Ptolemy and Antiochus for 
the possession of Palestine appear to have been limited 
to the seaboard,® and, for Jerusalem, a long period of 
prosperity followed. Ecclus. 50 records a series of 
embellishments under Simon the Just, circa 300: the 
repair of the temple and the building of substructures 
and upper walls around it ; an alteration on the brazen 
sea of the temple; and the strengthening of the city 
walls (after their destruction by Ptolemy). The city’s. 
prosperity, fostered by Ptolemy Philadelphus, culmin- 
ated in the high-priesthood of Simon II. (219-199 B.C. ). 
In 203 Palestine passed from the Ptolemies into the hands 
of the Seleucids ; but in 199 Scopas retook Jerusalem 
and set an Egyptian garrison in the citadel. In 198 
the Jews assisted Antiochus to expel the garrison, and by 
treaty with Egypt in the following year the Seleucids. 
were confirmed in their possession. On the accession 
of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, vigorous measures were 
taken to Hellenize Judæa (ISRAEL, § 70), and after the 
struggles of Menelaus and Jason for the city Antiochus 
entered it (169 B.C.), plundered the temple, destroyed 
the walls, and placed a Syrian garrison in a new citadel, 
and an altar to Zeus on the altar of Yahwé (Dan. 1131).] 

When Judas Maccabzeus reconstructed the temple 
(165) he also fortified the holy mountain of Zion (the 
temple hill) with wall and towers, 1 Macc. 460. Once- 
more rased: by the Greeks (6 62 954), the walls of 
the city were renewed with hewn stone by Jonathan. 
(1010 77). 

It is plain from 1 Macc. 460 67 1011 that up to this: 
time the fortified city was still identical with the temple 

hill ; but a new topographical problem 
37. The Akra. is raised by what is related of the- 
citadel (Akra) erected by Epiphanes to dominate the- 
town. 

i. Robertson Smith's view of site: N. of temple. —The- 
Akra is identified by the author of 1 Macc. with the city 
of David. It continued to be held by the Greeks after- 
the town was fortified by the Maccabees, and indeed 
was ultimately reduced by the erection of a special wall: 
cutting off the Greek garrison from access to the city 
and market (1236). The natural inference from all this. 
is that the Greek citadel lay on the temple hill, and 


period. 


1 Cp Davidson, Crit. Rev., '93, pe 19; A. R. S. Kennedy,, 
Exp.T, '92, p- 2473 Che. 76. 320. 

2 Cp Schirer, H7s¢. 1187, 3 301. 

3 Diod., Sic. xix. ; Psend.-Hecat. in Joseph. c. AZ. 1 22.. 
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presumably on the site of the later Antonia, N. of the 
temple! The temple hill is certainly the Zion of 
1 Macc. ; and the city of David, with which the Akra 
is identified, had always meant the fortress of Zion. 
The same result seems to follow from the language of 
Josephus. 

When Josephus lived, Jerusalem was almost a new town. 
Under the Maccabees, and again under Herod, the prosperity 
of the Jews was greater than at any previous time. The sanctu- 
ary was a centre of pilgrimage from the most distant lands, and 
the sovereigns of Jerusalem had an empire greater than any of 
the kings after Solomon. The growth of the city must have been 
enormous, and the great buildings of Herod and his successors 
had wholly changed its aspect, especially in the quarter of the 
temple and on the western hill where the royal palace stood. 
These changes were very apt to mislead an uncritical writer 
with regard to the ancient topography, and in fact Josephus 
falls into a radical blunder by assuming that the fortress of 
David belonged to the upper city, like the royal castle of his 
own day,2 and that the western hill had always been part of 
Jerusalem, 

Of Jerusalem as he himself saw it Josephus gives a 
vivid description (B/v.41). The city stood on two hills 
divided by the Tyropceon valley, into which the houses 
descended tier beneath tier. The higher (western) hill 
was called the upper market, the lower (eastern) hill 
across the Tyropceon was the citadel hill, and was called 
indifferently the Akra or the Lower City. That this 
Akra included the ridge S. of the temple is clear from 
several marks: the hill was dud@lxupros, ‘hog-backed' ; 
it was cut off by ravines on the outer side, and had a 
continuous approach to the temple, which stood on the 
higher ground ; finally, it extended to Shiloah at the 
mouth of the Tyropceon.? Thus we see that though 
Josephus himself has lost the true tradition as to the 
city of David, he furnishes additional proof that the 
citadel hill, still identified with it by the author of 
1 Macc., was no other than the eastern hill. 

ii. Robinson's view: IV. of temple.—A different view 
of the Akra was maintained by Robinson, and has been 
elaborated by Sir Charles Warren and Colonel Conder 4 
in connection with better observations as to the two 
heads of the Tyropceon valley. It is maintained that 
the Akra was a knoll, W. of the temple hill and N. of 
the traditional Zion, between the two heads of the 
Tyropceon (§ 7). To gain any show of plausibility for 
this view, it is necessary to lay great weight on a state- 
ment of Josephus that the temple hill was once a third 
eminence lower than the Akra, and divided from it by 
a broad ravine, and that Simon after taking the Akra 
destroyed the citadel, and laboured for three years to 
reduce its site below the level of the temple plateau and 
fill up the intervening hollow (B/v.4; Ant. xiii. 66). 
This story is probably exaggerated, for, according to the 
early and trustworthy evidence of r Macc. 13, the Akra 
was not destroyed, only purged, and strengthened by 
additional fortifications on the sacred mountain. In 
any case we know that the Akra was opposite the temple, 
and that in the time of Josephus there was no longer a 
ravine between, whereas the city opposite the temple to 
the W. was still cut off by the deep Tyropceon (Azz. 
xv. 115), except where a bridge led to the palace on the 
western hill. Nor is it possible that the western branch 
of the Tyropæœon can be the deep ravine which, 
according to Josephus, separated the upper and the lower 
city, for that head is the theatre-shaped basin described 
in Ant. xv. 115 as facing the temple across the ravine. 

iii. [Third view: S. of temple.—Though the Akra 
proper must thus have lain on the E. hill it is by no 
means certain that the view expressed above by 


1 [So also Sir Charles Wilson, Smith's BD), ‘ Jerus.’ 1644. 
But see below, § 27 (iti.)] 

2 A perpetuation of this blunder gives the current name Tower 
of David to the Herodian tower, probably Phasael, which still 
stands by the Jaffa gate. On this tower compare a paper by 
Schick in ZDPV vol. i. 

3 BJ vi.72; cp v.41 and the association of Shiloah and the 
Akra in v. 61. 

4 See Warren, The Temple or the Tomb, London, 1880; and 
Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, London, 1878, vol. i. ; Has- 
tings’ BD 2 594. 
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Robertson Smith, that it lay N. of the temple on the 
site of the later Antonia, is correct. It may have lain 
to the S. of the temple,! on the site which, as we have 
seen (§ 18), must have been occupied by the old Jebusite 
fortress, that is to say, on the higher ground opposite 
the temple plateau, beyond the deep hollow in the rock 
described in § 18. If there be any truth in the account 
of Josephus, that Simon reduced the rock of the Akra 
to a level lower than the temple plateau, and filled up 
the intervening hollow, this would account for the dis- 
appearance of the conspicuous rock from this part of the 
hill as well as for the fact stated by Josephus, that the 
hollow was no more in his day (about this he cannot be 
in error). Further, under the Akra lay the gymnasium 
or ‘place of exercise’ which the high-priest Jason con- 
structed (2 Macc. 412): for this a most likely spot 
would be either the Tyropceon or the Kidron Valley 
below the S. end of the temple plateau. It was 
probably on the same site that Herod built his Hippo- 
drome, and this, according to Josephus (Axzé. xvii. 102; 
BJ ii.31) lay to the S. Finally, notice the association 
of the Akra with Shiloah in B/ v. 61. G. A. S.] 

Under the Hasmonean dynasty we meet with the first 
unambiguous evidence that the city had extended to 
the loftier western hill, where a new 
palace was erected overlooking the 
temple (Ant. xx.811). This con- 
tinued to be the royal quarter, and 
was raised to great splendour by Herod, who covered a 
vast extent of ground with his palace, its courts, and its 
pleasure grounds. The palace of Herod embraced two 
edifices transcending the temple in magnificence ; and 
the three enormous adjoining towers, Hippicus, Phasael, 
and Mariamme (Azt. xvi. 52; B/v.43), made the 
upper city the strongest part of Jerusalem. Here also 
in Herod's days ‘stood the xystus or gymnasium, be- 
neath the Hasmonean palace, where a bridge spanned 
the Tyropceon. The bridge was already there under 
the later Hasmoneans, when the new quarter had as yet 
minor importance, and the temple hill was still the only 
citadel. Here the warlike high priest Hyrcanus usually 
dwelt in the castle (Bâpis, mra?) which Herod afterwards 
converted into the fortress of Antonia (so called by him 
after Mark Antony) in the NW. corner of the enceinte 
of the temple (d4z¢.xv.114; BJ v.58). Antonia had 
the form of a square keep, with loftier towers rising 
pinnacle-like at the corners. It commanded the temple 
and therefore the whole lower city, and by its two 
staircases the Roman soldiers descended into the 
porticoes of the temple to keep order among the 
worshippers (cp Acts213s5). [The soldiers in Herod's 
palace and the towers would be only those which formed 
the guard of the Roman Procurator.2 Another tower 
built by Herod was Psephinus, § 32 iii.] 

When Pompey besieged the temple hill in 65 B.C. 
the bridge (§ 28) was broken down, and the Tyropoeon 
afforded a complete defence on the W. 
Pompey's assault was made from the N., 
where there was a strong wall with towers and a deep 
fosse which was with difficulty filled up to permit the 
advance of Pompey's siege train.4 This fosse must be 
identified with the rock-cut trench N. of the Haram 
area, and from Josephus’s description seems to have 
been still the northern limit of the town. The walls 
destroyed by Pompey were restored by Antipater» {In 
40 B.C. occurred the Parthian occupation of Jerusalem, 
resulting in the flight of Herod. Three} years later 
the city yielded, after an obstinate resistance, to Herod 
and the Romans (37 B.c.).5 Like Pompey, Herod 
attacked from the N. The Baris, occupied by 
Antigonus, was not surrendered till the temple and the 


28. Hasmoneans : 
western hill; 
Antonia. 


29. Romans. 


1 Cp Benzinger, HA 142 7, and Buhl, Pal. 142. 
2 See § 24. 

3 Sir C. Wilson, Smith's BD), ‘ Jerusalem,’ 1644. 
4 Ant.l44; 8/17. 

5 Ant. xvi.16 6/118. 
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rest of the city had been carried by storm, and we now 
read of two walls which had to be reduced successively. 

[The construction of the temple by Herod (18-16 B.C. )! 
is considered elsewhere (HEROD, § 4). He died in 
4 B.C. of the usual chronology. Under Archelaus, 
and afterwards under the Roman procurators, nothing 
of structural or topographical interest happened at 
Jerusalem save the building by Pilate of an aqueduct 
from the Wady ‘Arriib to 'Solomon’s Pools,’ and so to 
the city and the temple ; and the growth of the northern 
suburb, Bezetha. 

The appearance of Jerusalem in the Gospels and Acts 
repeats some of the general impressions of the city’s 

situation which we have received from 
30. The NT. the OT, presents several new features of 
interest, and raises one or two topographical problems. 
The nearness of the city to the desert is emphasised (Mt. 
35 45 Acts 2138); the mountains are about it (Mt. 2416 
etc.). As the chief actors in the story are now pro- 
vincials, Jerusalem appears mainly as a place of pilgrim- 
age (the accounts of the Passover in all the gospels ; 
also Lk. 24 Jn. 51 723 1022); it is ‘the holy city’ (Mt. 
45 2753). High over everything else bulks the temple, 
the wonder and admiration of all who visit the city (Mk. 
111127 etc.); beside it neither Herod's buildings nor the 
walls are thought worthy of notice; David's tomb is 
nientioned once (Acts 229). The Roman occupation is 
in evidence ; the city is the residence of the Procurator 
with his guard (Mk. 156 Jn. 1828), perhaps in the palace 
on the W. hill ; but his judgment seat (Mt. 27 19 etc.) and 
a strong garrison are in the Antonia (Acts 2134 2224, cp 
above, § 28) from which stairs descend into the outer 
court of the temple (Acts 2138 2230 2310). As the 
capital and centre of pilgrimage from all parts of the 
world, thronged by crowds of many nationalities (Lk. 
2326 Jn. 1220 Acts 27-11) Jerusalem becomes the head- 
quarters of the infant church (Acts 8 9 11 1313 151-4 
2117); but its aloofness from the world and the decline 
of its religious supremacy are emphasised by the gradual 
drift of the story in the Book of Acts down the hills on 
which the city stood to the Maritime Plain (826 930 
32 f. 10 etc.). Even in the Gospels there is an interest- 
ing foreshadowing of this decentralisation. Often as 
Jesus and his disciples are described as resorting to the 
temple to teach the people (Lk. 2137 Jn. 514 73 etc.), 
this is the only part of the city mentioned in connection 
with them (except the Pools of Siloam, Jn.97, and 
Bethesda, Jn.527), and we find them far oftener 
outside the walls. In fact almost for the first time 
the curtain is lifted on the environs ; and we see especi- 
ally Olivet (Lk. 2137, ‘at night he abode in the mount 
called of Olives’; 2210, ‘he came out and went as was 
his wont to the Mt. of Olives’; 2239 Mt. 2630 Mk. 
1426 Jn. 81 181, ‘over the brook Kidron’), the garden 
there, Gethsemane ; the villages Bethphage, Bethany, 
and Siloam (Lk. 134); the roads to Jericho (Lk. 1030) 
and Emmaus (Lk. 2413), The city herself is hostile to 
Jesus (Mt. 23 37 Lk. 1934), and the shadow of her doom 
lies upon her (zd2d., etc. ). 

The main topographical problems are few. The site of BETH- 
ESDA (Jn. 52, near the sheep-gate; see above, § 24, col. 2424, 
end) is still doubtful (see above, § 11, col. 2414, end).2 On 
Aceldama and Golgotha see the special articles; on Solo- 


mon’s Porch (Jn. 1023 Acts 512) and the high priest’s palace 
see TEMPLE; and on the site of GABBATHA see PRATORIUM. 


Under Agrippa I., the third wall, to be described 
immediately, was built. Agrippa II. made in the Upper 
5 City an addition to the palace of the 
oF a a Hasmoneans which commanded a view 
; * into the interior of the temple courts (Azz. 
xx. 811), and the Jews replied by building higher the 
western wall of the inner temple court, which also inter- 
cepted the view into the outer court of the Roman 
1 The court and cloisters were not completed till 9 B.c. 


2 We. identifies with BegeOa (BeOega, etc.) of Jos. B/ ii. 19 4 
etc., which is explained to mean «aworóàis, ‘new city’ (i.e., 


nmn ma, cp also Offerhaus: wnan ma [sic], cited by G. 
Boettger, Lex.). On Bezetha see above, §§ 9, 29 (end). 
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garrison and led to difficulties with Festus. Under 
Florus the Jews destroyed the cloisters leading from the 
fortress to the temple (2/ii. 156); but they were rebuilt. 
The defeat of Cestius Gallus in 66 A.D. proved the 
strength of the city, and the inhospitableness of its sur- 
roundings to an invading army. G. A. S.] 

The walls of the city as they stood at the time of the 
siege by Titus must now be described. They were 
three in number. 

i. The first wall consisted of a rampart to the N. of Herod’s 
palace, connecting Hippicus in the citadel of the upper city 

r with the western porch of the temple,! and 
32. City walls of another line skirting the face of the 
in 70 A.D. western hill from Hippicus southward, 
thence curving round beyond Shiloah, and 
joining the western wall of the temple enclosure at Ophel. 
Several traces of this wall survive. [lts course from Maudslay's 
scarp round the SW. hill and across the mouth of the Tyropceon 
was traced by Bliss in the excavations of 1894-97; and its re- 
mains, as he appears successfully to prove, are those immediately 
under the debris, which he assigns to the long interval between 
the destruction of the wall by Titus and the building of a new 
wall (the remains of which now lie ahove the said debris) on 
the same line by the Empress Eudocia in the fifth century.] 

ii. The second wall, connecting a point in the northern line 
of the first wall with Antonia (§ 28), enclosed the new town or 
trading quarter. [By occasional excavations in recent years, re- 
corded by Schick, the general course of this wall appears to be 
now beyond doubt. It must have started from Antonia, S. of the 
trench which separated the latter from Bezetha (8/v. cp 6 § 2, 
7 § 3 and 11 § 4), and have taken at first a westward direction ; 
but it was for long uncertain whether this direction was sus- 
tained to the N. or deflected to the S. of the site of the sepulchre 
church. Schick’s observations appear to have proved the latter. 
A little NE. of the site of the church the wall turned S. at 
a right angle, then about 150 yards farther on resumed at a 
right angle the W. direction zo the S. of the site of the Church, 
turning once more S. on the E. of the Pool Amygdalon, and so 
joining the first wall at, or in the neighbourhood of, Hippicus. ]2 

iii. Outside both these walls, on the hillside sloping south- 
wards towards the temple, had grown up a suburb called 
Bezetha, which Agrippa I. in the time of Claudius Cæsar began 
to protect with a third wall conceived on a gigantic scale, but 
never altogether finished. The precise compass of this wall, 
which began at Hippicus (§ 28), and rejoined the first wall in 
the Kidron valley, has been much disputed, the great tower of 
Psephinus, which stood on very high ground, and formed its 
NW. angle, being supposed by some to have stood near the 
modern castle of Goliath (Kasr Jetta, whilst others place it as 
far N. as the Russian cathedral. 


The measurements by which it has been proposed to 
decide the northern limits of Jerusalem are the distance 
of 3 stadia from the city to the tomb of Queen 
Helena of Adiabene (commonly identified with the 
Tombs of the Kings, Xubür es-Salitin), and the circuit 
of 33 stadia assigned by Josephus to the whole city. 
These measurements would seem to imply that the 
ancient city stretched farther N. than the modern 
walls ; but they can hardly claim to be taken as mathe- 
matically accurate; the estimates of the compass of 
the city vary, and Eusebius places it at 27 stadia. 
This again would imply a line closely coincident with 
the N wall of the modern town, agreeing with the 
remains of ancient scarping still visible, and with the 
express statement of Josephus that the line of the third 
wall passed through the royal caves—z.e., the catacombs 
—or the ‘Cotton grotto’ and ‘grotto of Jeremiah’ (which 
are separated by a kind of fosse cut through the live 
rock, manifestly forming part of the old wall line). 

In the siege under Titus the Romans successively 
carried the third and second walls.4 They then occu- 
33. Titus pied Antonia, which was levelled to facilitate 

j * the approach of the forces for the attack on 
the temple stronghold. The temple was opened by 
fire rather than force, and, the Jewish leaders having 

1 (The northern line of this wall must have run along the N. 


ee the SW. hill; PEF Mem. ‘Jerusalem,’ 285, ZDPV 
8 279 7. 
2 [Both E. and S. of the sepulchre church Schick has pointed 
out the old ditch of the wall with remains of the latter in it. 
E. of the church he has recognised traces of a large tower or 
castle which, he suggests, may be the site of the Persian governor’s 
seat mentioned in Neh. 3 7 (ZDPV 8 259 f. 11 46 7%). Cp Wilson, 
mie BD, Tea 1646. ] 
[PEF Mem. ‘ Jerus.’ 126 £ 145 264 7; PEFO, 188 : 
633 2DPV x1 A J 145 264 D Q, 1889, pp 
‘The Camp of the Assyrians,’ the site of a camp of Titus, 
lay between these walls towards the W. 
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retired to the upper city, the lower town from the 
temple to Shiloah was burned by the Romans. The 
capture of the upper city was effected by a regular 
approach with mounds and battering-rams (September 
70 A.D.), and even then the huge citadel of Herod 
could only have yielded to famine had it not been 
abandoned by the Jewish leaders in a vain attempt at 
escape (ISRAEL, § 106). Its three great towers, with a 
portion of the western wall, were left as a memorial, 
and of this group the so-called tower of David ( Phasael) 
still stands. 
The rebuilding of Jerusalem by Hadrian seems to 
have been conceived in a spirit friendly to the Jews, and 
5 there is even some evidence that the 
34. Ælia g l laca 
Capitolina. Tstoration of the temple was contemplate 
p or commenced. After the great revolt 
(132-135 A.D.), however, Ælia Capitolina was trans- 
formed into a purely pagan town with seven quarters 
and many buildings of heathen fashion.! [It was not 
nearly so large as the Jerusalem of the Herods: the 
SW. hill lay outside the walls (Jer. Aic. 312). ‘The 
S. walls appear to have run very nearly on the lines of 


the present city wall.’?] 
The spread of Christianity and the rise of the practice of 
pilgrimage gave a new importance to the city of the crucifixion 
and resurrection, and in the time of 
35. Christianity. Constantine the ‘discovery’ of the Hol 
Sepulchre and the erection of the Saiit. 
cent church of the Anastasis (dedicated 336 A.D.), made Jerusalem 
again a great religious centre. In the pagan reaction under 
Julian an attempt was made to rebuild the temple ; but it was 
frustrated by an outburst of fire from the foundations (362). 
The unfortunate empress Eudocia spent her last years at 
Jerusalem (about 450-460), built the church of St. Stephen, 
founded monasteries and hospitals, enriched the churches [and 
above all rebuilt the walls of the city (Evagrius, HÆ 20-23) 
on the old and wider lines, especially on the S. Thus Siloam 
was again included, and is so described by Antoninus Martyr 
(25), about ṣ60.3 It is in all probability the rnin of Eudocia’s 
wall that Bliss found in his ‘upper wall’ from Maudslay’s scarp 
to Siloam (see above, §§ 101i. a, 30)]. The next great builder 
was Justinian, part of whose splendid church of St. Mary perhaps 
still remains in, or to the E. of, the mosque el-Aksa. In 614 
Jerusalem was taken by Chosrdés, and the churches and 
sepulchre were burned; but the vicar of the exiled patriarch 
Modestus began to restore them even before the Persians retired. 
In 628 Heraclius retook the city; but its Christian days were 
numbered. In 637 Jerusalem capitulated to the caliph ‘Omar, 
who gave directions for the erection of a place of 
36. Islam. worship on the site of the ‘remotest shrine’—i.e., 
the temple, to which Mohammed, according to 
Kor.171, was transported from Mecca in his famous night 
journey. From this verse the great sanctuary of Jerusalem 
received the name el-Aksa, now generally confined to the 
building at the S. end of the Haram. The original mosque 
as described by Arculphus (670) was a rude edifice of wood 
capable of containing}3000 worshippers; but, soon after, the 
sanctuary was reconstructed in a style of great magnificence b 
the caliph ‘Abd el-Malik, whose date (72 A.H. =691 A.D.) is still 
read in a Cufic inscription on the Dome of the Rock, though 
the name of the caliph seems to have been changed to that of 
el-Ma’miin, who restored the buildings after a great earthquake, 
which, according to Mokaddasy, left nothing standing except 
the part around the si#7aé or niche indicating the direction of 
Mecca. In their present condition the buildings of the 
sanctuary show features of very various styles, from the 
Byzantine downwards, The architectural problems which they 
suggest are closely connected with controversies as to the 
topography of the TEMPLE (g.v.) and the true site of the Holy 
Sepulchre (see GoLGOTHA). Apart from the question of the holy 
sites, the later topography of Jerusalem presents no feature that 
need detain us, and the subsequent fortunes of the city belong 
to the general history of Palestine and the crusades. 
Among the countless volunies on the subject the following may 
be namedasstill ofuse:—Robinson, BR,'38, and L BR, 52; Tobler, 
ett Zwei Bücher der Topogr. Jerus. etc., '53- 
37. Bibliography. ’s4; De Vogüé, Les Êgtises de la Terre 
Sainte, 1860, Le Temple de Jerus, suivie 
@un essai sur la topographie etc., 1864-5; Neubauer, Glog. d. 
Talmud, 68; Guérin, Judée, '68-'69; Warren, Underground Jeru- 
salem, '76; PEFM, vol. on Jerus., '843 this covers the work to 
’83; for subsequent work see the PAFOQ, and the 2DPV,'84-1900; 


1 Details in Chron. Pasch, Ol. 2243. 

2 Bliss, Ercav. 306. 

3 The mosaic plan of Jerusalem discovered at Medeba in 
1897 omits the church of St. Stephen and represents the W. 
wall as turning NE. after including the church of Mt. Zion on 
the site of the present Coenaculum. Its date must therefore be 
earlier than Eudocia. There are also traces upon it of Hadrian’s 
wall excluding the church on Mt. Zion. 
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Besant and Palmer, /7ist. of Jerus. '88; Benzinger, HA § 10, 
‘94; Buhl, Pad. '96; Bliss and Dickie, xcav, at Jerus. '94-'97, 
‘98; and the articles of Sir Charles Wilson in Smith's DBO, 
and of Col. Conder in Hastings’ DB, ‘99. See also Baedeker’s 
Pal.) by Socin and Benzinger, ’90, and Murray’s by Haskett 
Smith, 1892. The sources for the Byzantine and Mediæval 
topography are fuund in the volumes of the ‘ Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society’; the Arabic topography in Guy I’Estrange, Pad, 
under the Moslems, 1890, but its translations, often freely given, 
must be used with caution. On modern Jerusalem, besides 
notices in many of the above-cited works (especially the two 
ide-books), see Jerus. the Holy, by E. Sherman Wallace, U.S. 
‘onsul in the city. 


G. A. S.-W. R.5.,) 88 1 ff, 12-36; C. R. C., §§ 3-11. 

JERUSHA (NWN), a compound of YY and NU, the 
latter perhaps a divine name represented by NY in 
NWI [see BAASHA, n. 1]; so S. A. Cook, Exp. T 
10 5264 ('99), 1epoyca [AL], cepaon [Jos. Ant. ix. 11 2]), 
bath Zadok, the queen-mother of Jotham, 2 K. 1533 
(epoyc [B], te. [A])=2 Ch. 27: (where Mt), 
Jerushah, 1epoycca [B]; possibly as though =‘ pos- 
sessed ’—7.¢., ‘ married '). 


JESHAIAG, twice AV Jesaiah (J VU", TIVE", § 28, 
' Yahwè saves,’ the same name as that of the prophet 
ISAIAH (g.v., i. § 1); weatac [BA], 1eccle]ia [NL)]). 

1. AV Jesaran and Pelatiah, sons of Hananiah b. Zerubbabel 
(1 Ch. 8 21 Ty, toafe [B], egea [A], -oee [L]); according tc 
B, Pesh., Vg., he was the son of Pelatiah. 

2. A son of (the Merarite) Jeduthun (1 Ch. 25315 y2", 
gaa, woe [B], teera, ioras [A], teara [L]); cp 3and 5 below. 

3. A descendant of Moses (1 Ch. 26 25 mpe, wone [L]) who 


in 1 Ch. 24 21 appears as IssH1AH (g.v.); cp 231517; as a Levite 
he is probably assigned to Merari; cp 2421 with 231721. See 
2 above and 5 below. 

4. b. Athaliah, one of the clan called B’ne Elam in Ezra’s 


caravan (see Ezra i., § 2; ii., § 15 [1]@), Ezra87 (mye, ocea 


[B], noaa [A], ceroros [L])=1 Esd. 833 Josias, RV Jestas 
(estas [B], eoo. [AL)). 
5. A Merarite Levite in Ezra’s caravan (see EZRA i., § 2; 


ii., § 15 [1], Ezra 8 19 (TYH, iwara [A])=1 Esd. 848, Osaras 
(om. B), which is based on some such form as mya (cp Neb. 
1232). See 2 above. ' 

6. AV Jesatau, a Benjamite (Neh.117 myw, tes [B*vid], 
tegta [Bb], teoole]ia [A]). i 

JESHANAH (MIY; THN kana [B], THN ANS 
[A], 1eccHNad [L], Jzsaļwa [Vg.]), a city taken by 
Abijah from Jeroboam (2 Ch. 1319), and doubtless also 
mentioned in 1 S. 712 (critically eniended text; see 
SHEN). Josephus (z¢. viii. 113) calls it ravas ; see 
also Ant. xiv. 1512, BJ i. 17 5 (kava; v. l sava). It 
is mod. ‘din Sinia, 3} m. N. of Bethel, an interesting 
ancient site (Clerm. Ganneau, PEFQ,'77, p. 206, PEFM 
2 291 302). 


JESHARELAH (287%), 1 Ch. 25 r4, see ASARE- 
LAH. 

JESHEBEAB PNPA ‘he brings back a father’? 
[as though AN 20], § 62; om. B, icBaaà [AL], 
ISBAAB—L [Vg.], cp Gray, HPN 24 Oe? [Pesh.]}, 
the name of a priestly course (1 Ch. 2413). The 
readings point to an original ‘ Ishbaal,’ which has been 
adopted by Ki. (SBOT); but it is hardly likely that the 
Chronicler would give a priest a name compounded with 
that of the detested Baal. On the other hand, the name 
may well have been traditional, and perhaps intention- 
ally disguised by the Chronicler (or rather by a later 
scribe), with the above rather weak result. Cp Oholiab 
for Oholibaal (see OHOLIBAH), and see ISHBAAL, 
JASHOBEAM, MEPHIBOSHETH. STARC 


JESHER (11% [Gi.], 1% [Bä.], cp JESHURUN ; cap 
[L], wac. [BA]), son of CALEB and AzuBAH [gg.v.], 
1 Ch. 2 18}. 


JESHIMON. In the six places where AV has 
Jeshimon as a place-name (Nu. 21 20 23 28 1 S. 2819 24 
2613), RV invariably has ‘the desert,’ while RV™& 

1 The passages in square brackets are by G.A.Sm.; also the 
following sections : §§ 14, 12-18, 20, 22, 25 /-, 27 iil., 30. 
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retains ‘ Jeshimon’ (ow, épnuos [BAFL] in Nu., 
rob [e]leroatuov [BA], [rot] tervexouv [L] in S). 

The word sé $is202 occurs frequently elsewhere as a common 
noun (Dt. 32 10 Ps. 687 [8] 78 40 106 14 Is, 43 19 etc.) with allusion 
to the wilderness of Sinai. 

The Jeshimon of Nu., which is immediately overlooked 
by Pisgah, is the long tract of barren land N. of the 
Dead Sea; that of Sam., ' before’ which is the hill of 
Hachilah (see HACHILAH), is the eastern part of the hill- 
country of Judah. For a vivid sketch of the latter see 
GASm. HG 3127, and cp BETH-JESHIMOTH, DESERT, 


§ 2 (2). 

JESHISHAI WY”, ‘aged’? ifec]ca [BA], coyci 
[L], 7#ses7, om. Pesh.), in a genealogy of GAD (§ 13) 
(1 Ch. 514+). GBA suggests "t°—z.e., Jesse. 


JESHOHAIAH ( mnie”, § 31; one might read 
Jasuvautian, ‘ Yahwè causes to grow,’ but this is hardly worth 
while. The passage contains three kindred names, derived from 
nyy and by ora). First comes MMY’, a corruption of Myo, 


Maaseiah ; then MEY, Asaiah ; and lastly Sew, a corruption 
of byer, Maasëel), a Simeonite, temp. Hezekiah (1 Ch. 436, 
tagoura [BA], ceo. [L]). T. KC, 

JESHUA (VV, §§ 28, 84; tHcoy [BNA], coya 
[L]}), a place in the list of towns of Judah, Neh. 1125-30 
(see v. 26), and obviously in the extreme S. towards 
Edom, It is mentioned just before MOLADAH (g.v.), 
and is obviously only another form of the SHEMA [i.] 
of Josh. 1526, and the SHEBA [i.] of Josh. 19 2.4 

The most original form is doubtless Shema ; #2 became 4, and 
Š became w (cp xy in Jerus. Talm. for yax; Frankel, Vor- 
studien, 102), and finally » was prefixed by a copyist. The 
form Shi'a or Shew‘a lies probably at the root of the Ar. 
Sa'weh, the name of a ruined place situated on a high hill a 
little more than half-way between Kh, ‘Attir (Jattir) and Kh. 
el-Milh, and due W. of Tell ‘Arad. So Knobel in 1861, followed 
by most commentators. Conder, however, limits the identifi- 
cation to Jeshua (PAF AZ 3 409). TKG 


JESHUA (23, a later form of JOSHUA [g.v.]; cp 
WZA.1 4332 f.; tHcoyc [BNAQTL]). 

1. b. Nun; Neh. 817; see JOSHUA. 

2. A family of the b'ne Pahath-Moab in the great post-exilic 
list [see Ezra ii., §§ 9, 8 c]; Ezra 26 (moove [BA])=Neh. 711= 
1 Esd. 511, JESUS. 

3. Father of Jozabad, a Levite, Ezra 833=1 Esd. 863; JESU 
RV Jesus (@B reads Jesus Jozabad). 

4. Father of Ezer (ruler of Mizpah); Neh. 319. 

5. Jeshua b. Jehozadak the high priest, who, together 
with Zerubbabel, is often mentioned in contemporary 
writings ; see Hag., and Zech. 3-6, where, however, his 
name is uniformly written JOSHUA (ym). As in Ezra 


32 f. 43, he is mentioned prominently in connection 
with the building of the temple; but to other questions 
Hag. and Zech. unfortunately give no answer. Was 
he one of the leaders in what is commonly called ‘the 
Return'? (For a discussion of the large question here 
suggested, see EZRA-NEHEMIAH, § 7, and cp ZERUB- 
BABEL.) The ‘sons of Jeshua b. Jozadak’ were among 
those who had taken foreign wives (Ezra 1018). His 
descendants are traced down to Jaddua (351-331 B.C.) 
in Neh. 1210. In the Apocryphal books of 1 Esd. 
and Ecclus. (e.g., 4912) the name appears regularly as 
JEsus. 

6. ‘The house of Jeshua’ was a priestly family among whom 
were incorporated the b'ne Jedaiah (Ezra 236= Neh. 7 39= 
1 Esd. 524). To show their antiquity the Chronicler mentions 
a Jeshua among the representatives of the twenty-four courses 
instituted by David (1 Eh. 2411; AV Jesnuan); cp also 2 Ch. 
3115, where Jeshua is a priest of the time of Hezekiah. 

7. The b’ne Jeshua and Kadmiel are names of levitical 
families, Ezra 240 (enaove [B])= Neh. 743=1 Esd. 526, JESSUE, 
RV Jesus (tnacove [A], -eis [B]}; see GENEALOGIES i., § 7 (i.), 
and cp HopaviaH. They both occur together as individual 
names in Neh. 94 and 10g [10] (Jeshua b. Azaniah), and 
Jeshua alone in 87.2 


1 RV here wrongly gives ‘or Sheba,’ as if Sheba were a mere 
variant of Beersheba. 3 

2 In the case of Jeshua, as with so many post-exilic names, 
there are numerous instances where identification is out of the 
question. Indeed, we may plausibly suppose that such a common 
and reputable name may have served to fill some of the gaps in 
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JESHUAH (vi), 1 Ch. 241r AV, RV JESHUA 
(g.v., i. [6]). 
JESHURUN, in Is. 442 AV JEsuRUN (0, o 


HraTHMENOC [BAFL in Dt], o Hram. IcpaHA 
[BNAQ], or [HP 90 144] simply tcpaHA [in Is.]; 
the other Greek versions in Dt. eyƏmc [Symm., 
Theod.], in Is. ey@yTaToc or EyOHe [Aq., Symm., 
Theod. ]; Pesh., Tg. ‘Israel’; Vg., Dt. 82 dilectus, Dt. 
33 and Is. rectissimus; Ar. Walt. mausūn, ‘praised’ [Dt. 
32 335, but in 3326 ' Israel’; Gr. Ven. icpacAicKoc 


= pos), a poetical name for the people of Israel 
(Dt. 3215 335 26 Is. 442). From the lateness of the 
writings in which it occurs Jeshurun might be an 
artificial formation, designed to represent the ideal of 
Yahwe's people, viz., righteousness (from =x, yasar= 
upright). This view, however, is not favoured by the 
use of the term in the above four passages; Jeshurun 
(if the vowels are right) is nothing more than a synonym 
for Israel. Late writers had access to and sometimes 
utilised archzeological facts. It is possible, therefore, 
that there was a shortened form of the ethnic name 
Israel, which was not unknown as ay», yēšer (hence the 
name of a son of Caleb, 1 Ch. 218), but was still better 
known as pws (vocalised on the analogy of Zebulun, 
Siyyun [Zion]) or perhaps rather jw, Vesron. 

The termination is probably not a diminutive (Ges., 
with Gr. Ven. [above]), but indicates that the bearer 
of the name belongs to a certain éategory (Kön. Lekrged. 
2a 405); Yišrôn will mean one who belongs to or 
represents the ethnic category of Yéser. Whether 
YéSer originally conveyed the idea of righteousness or 
(cp swx) prosperity, we cannot tell. In later times it 
may very well have done so; the name byw, when 
its real origin (see JACOB, § 6) had been forgotten, 
may have been explained by bg sy’, ' God's righteous 
one.’ See JASHAR, BOOK oF, § 4, and cp Bacher, 
ZATW 5 161 # (’85); G. Hoffmann, 24. 16 218 (96). 

TECG 


JESIAH (17°), x Ch. 126 AV; (TW) 1 Ch. 2320 
AV; RV. ISSHIAH [¢.v., 2 4]. 

JESIAS (eciac [B] etc.), 1 Esd. 833, RV = Ezra 87, 
JESHAIAH, 4. 

JESIMIEL (DNW [Ginsb.], or Sy [Ba]; 
the text seems wrong; but see Names, § 31, where bap is 


favoured ; cp viov cadaad [B?], eouand [AL]; see JesHonaian), 
a Simeonite, temp. Hezekiah (1 Ch. 4 36). TKG. 


JESSE (‘%, § 52; contracted from byor»? [see 
NAMES, § 52]; or from ‘WIN, ABISHAI? cp Icabod 
from Abi-cabod [so Marquart, Fundamente, 24; see 
also Exp. T 10 526a ('99)]; for another view see 
JEZEBEL; in many MSS of 1 Ch. 213 ‘UN; 1eccal 
[BAQL], tesa: [N]), son of Obed and father of David 
(see DAVID, § 1). 

JESSUE (incoyeic [B], twcoye [A]), 1 Esd. 526= 
Ezra 240, JESIUA ii., 7. 

JESU (incoyc[B],-oy [AL]), 1 Esd. 863= Ezra 833, 
JESHUA ii., 3. 

JESUI (W), Nu. 2644; Jesuite (UN), ibid. 
See ISHVI. 

JESURUN (Ht), Is. 442, RV JESHURUN (g.v.). 


JESUS (iHcoyc [BAL]), the Greek form of JOSHUA 
and JESHUA. 

1. See Josnua [i.]. i 

2. 1 Esd. 5rr= Ezra 26, JESHUA ii, 2. 

3. 1 Esd, 863 RV = Ezra 833, JESHUA ii., 3. 

4. Ecclus, 4912 etc. See JESHUA il, 5. 


name-lists which must often have troubled the Chronicler. The 
priestly ABISHUA (2) is perhaps related to Jeshua in the same 
way as Abiasaph to ASAPH (¢.v., 3); cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7 
Gii. e n.). 
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1 Esd. 524= Ezra 236, JESHUA il., 6. 

1 Esd. 526 RV = Ezra 240, JESHUA ii., 7. 

. Father of Sirach. See ECCLESIASTICUS, § 2. 

. Son of Sirach. See ECCLESIASTICUS, § 2. 

A name in the genealogy of Jesus, Lk. 829 (AV Jose). 
See GENEALOGIES İl., § 3,4 


10. See Justus. 
JESUS 


Conflicts with Judaism, § 22 J- 
Messianic Ideal, § 26 /, 
Passion Week, § 28 Z- 

The Future, § 327 

Literature, § 34. 


SN On 


$ 


Sources, §§ 1-4. 

Primitive Tradition, § 57 
Preaching Ministry, § 9 
Teaching, § 11/7 
Healing Ministry, § 19 7 

Jesus Christ, the author and object of the Christian 
faith, a Jew by race, was born in Palestine towards the 
end of the reign of Herod the Great 
(CHRONOLOGY, § 57 7). The home 
of his childhood was NAZARETH, a town in the lower 
division of the province of GALILEE (§ 5). The family 
to which he belonged was of humble estate. In early 
youth he worked at a handicraft (see JosePH [husband 
of Mary], §9). On arriving at mature manhood he be- 
came a public teacher, rapidly gained fame, gathered 
about him disciples, offended the ruling classes by free 
criticism of the prevailing religion, and ended a brief 
but extraordinary career by suffering crucifixion. 

This short summary of facts is taken from those 
books in the NT which bear the name of Gospels, and 
are our main source of information for 
the history of Jesus. These documents 
are of varying value from a historical point of view. 
Critical opinion is much divided as to the fourth, that 
which bears the name of John, the judgment of many 
critics being that it is the least trustworthy as a source 
whether for the words or for the acts of Jesus. By 
comparison, the first three, from their resemblances 
called synoptical, are regarded by many as possessing 
a considerable measure of historical worth. But even 
these, from a critical point of view, are not of equal 
value, nor do the contents of any one of them possess a 
uniform degree of historic probability. They present 
to the critic a curious, interesting, and perplexing 
problem still far from final solution. By their re- 
semblances and differences, agreements and disagree- 
ments, they raise many questions as to origin, relative 
dates, and literary connections, which have called forth 
a multitude of conflicting hypotheses and a most ex- 
tensive critical literature. In the present state of the 
inquiry a dogmatic tone is inadmissible. All that one 
may do with propriety is to indicate what he regards 
as the most plausible opinion. We are concerned with 
the question here only in as far as is necessary to explain 
and justify the method on which the public life of Jesus 
is dealt with in this article. 

We may regard Mk. as the oldest of the synoptical Gos- 
pels, and in its leading contents the nearest to the primitive 

tradition. In its present form, or in an 

3. Mark earlier shape, it to have been th 

(and Luke). earlier shape, it appears to have been the 

main source of the narrative parts of the 
other two Gospels. In many sections the style is 
suggestive of an eye-witness, so as to make the reader 
feel that he is in contact with the ultimate source of the 
evangelic tradition, the oral narratives of the companions 
of Jesus. As reported by Eusebius (FE 339), Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, writing about 125 A.D., described 
Mark as the interpreter (épunveurys) of Peter, which 
probably means that he helped the apostle to put what 
he had to say into Greek or Latin.! Internal evidence 
supports the hypothesis of such a connection between 
much of the material in the second Gospel and one of 
the men who had been with Jesus, and with none of 
them more probably than with Peter as he is represented 
in the evangelic tradition. This Gospel is full of 
realisms. Its graphic style has often been remarked 
on. Butit is not a question of merely pictorial narrative. 
The phenomena to be noted are descriptions to the life, 


1. Summary. 


2. Sources. 


1 See Sanday, Bampton Lectures for 1893, p. 280. 
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vivid presentations of a striking personality, words and 
acts reported just as they must have been said and 
done, because they had impressed themselves indelibly 
on the ear and eye of the reporter. What specially 
makes for the hypothesis of an eye-witness, and generally 
for the primitive character of Mk.’s reports, is the 
disregard manifest in them of conventional considera- 
tions of the fitting and edifying. The influence of such 
considerations is traceable in the other two Synoptists, 
especially in Z& In the third Gospel Jesus is the 
Lord (about a dozen times so named in narrative 
where Mt. and Mk. have Jesus), and it is never for a 
moment forgotten what religions decorum demands 
in recording the words and acts of so august a person: 
age. For this Lk. may in part be personally re- 
sponsible, but probably not altogether. The decorum 
of his narrative reflects the reverence of the early church 
for its risen and exalted Head, the writer’s deference 
thereto showing itself in the omission of some things 
reported in the primitive tradition and in the putting 
of other things in a modified way. This reverence 
and its controlling influence would grow with time. 
The absence of that influence from Mk.’s narrative as 
evinced by the realism, of which examples will be given 
as we proceed, is an index at once of antiquity and 
of first-hand sources of information. Peter doubt- 
less shared the reverence of the church for its Lord. 
But Peter had seen and heard, and the vivid sense of 
the unique reality overpowered all considerations of 
what was becoming, such as might naturally weigh with 
those who had not seen or heard but drew their in- 
formation mainly from documents. And so we see in 
Mk., containing, according to Papias, the report of 
Peter's recollections, the real man Jesus, without the 
aureole of faith around his head, yet with a glory of 
truth, wisdom, and goodness the better seen on that 
very account. 
The informant who tells of Mark’s connection with 
Peter says, also, that Matthew wrote a book of Logia 
4. Matthew ie lve oweypayaro, tee HE 3739). 
(and Luke). D lost modern critics treat t us statement 
with respect ; but few identify the Logia 
of Papias, written (as he states) in the Hebrew tongue, 
with our Canonical Mt., even to the extent of seeing in 
the latter a simple translation into Greek of the Hebrew 
original. The prevailing and intrinsically reasonable 
opinion is that the book of the publican apostle was 
the source whence the author of our Mt. drew the words 
or discourses of Jesus so amply reported in his Gospel. 
He, and also the author of Lk.; for in the didactic ele- 
ment there is much common to the first Gospel and the 
third, though the latter contains a considerable amount 
of peculiar material which may have been derived from a 
different source. The common matter is given in such 
varied forms and connections in the two Gospels as to 
suggest either various redactions of the source or very 
free use by one or both Evangelists. How variations 
might arise is easily conceivable. Collections of the 
words of Jesus were not made in a purely historical or 
antiquarian spirit. They met the demand of disciples for 
Christian instruction, for words of the Master by which 
they might guide their lives. The practical aim would 
influence the form and the collection of the Logia 
as used by preachers and catechists. The words of 
the Lord Jesus would almost involuntarily undergo 
modification to suit actual circumstances. This process 
has gone farthest in Lk. Besides the influence of 
decorum already touched upon, we note in Lk.’s report 
of the words of Jesus, as compared with Mt.’s, a certain 
indifference to the historical setting, to the actual cir- 
cumstances under which and with reference to which 
Jesus spoke, a disregard of the religious antitheses of 
the time, and a translation of the sayings into terms, 
and an ideal transposition to a time, which fit them for 
the present use of the Church. The ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ in Lk.’s report is virtually a discourse of the 
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exalted Lord to a Christian congregation, edited either 
by the Evangelist or by another in that view. Having 
regard to this broad contrast between the first Gospel 
and the third, we can have no difficulty in giving to 
the former the preference as to comparative originality. 
Neither may give the zps¢sséma verda; but on the whole 
Mt. comes nearer them than Lk. 

From the foregoing statement it follows that the 
narratives common to Mt., Mk., and Lk., and the dis- 
courses common to Mt. and Lk., may 
ane with a considerable measure of confidence 

tradition be regarded as a trustworthy tradition con- 
cerning the ministry of Jesus. They represent the 
oldest, comparatively primitive, tradition, and as such 
must form the basis of a statement concerning that 
ministry professing to be guided by a critical method. 
They relate exclusively to the public life, passing over 
in silence almost unbroken the childhood and early youth. 

According to this primitive tradition, the public 
career of Jesus began when another remarkable man 

was performing the part of a prophet in 
6. John the the wilderness of Judæa : a man of austere 
ascetic life, symbolising the severity of his 
attitude as a moral critic of his time; preaching to all 
classes the necessity of repentance, and baptizing in the 
Jordan such as received his message as the voice of 
God—hence known as the ‘ Baptist’ (see ISRAEL, § 92). 
Jesus came from Nazareth (Mk. lọ) to see and hear 
John, and, like the others, received baptism at his hands 
(see JORDAN, § 2), a fact stated by Mk. without note or 
comment, by Mt. in a way implying that it needed ex- 
planation, by Lk. (in a participial clause) as a sub- 
ordinate incident. Expositors and theologians have 
endeavoured to explain the significance of this event. 
It meant this at least: that Jesus felt a deep sympathetic 
interest in John’s work. The visit to the Jordan helps 
us to look back into the silences of Nazareth; it is a 
window into the mind of Jesus. John, we gather, was 
a great man for him. So he confessed at a subsequent 
time (Mt. 11:1), and what he said then shows what he 
had thought before he left the seclusion of Nazareth. 
To be baptized by such a man was a suitable start for 
his own ministry. It was a public intimation of moral 
solidarity. How far his tendencies, methods, and habits 
agreed with or differed from those of the prophet of 
the wilderness would appear in due course; it was 
well, to begin with, that fundamental sympathy should 
be at once made manifest. 

How long Jesus remained in the region environing 
the lower part of the Jordan and the Dead Sea is un- 

7. The certain. Mk. states that he returned 
i Temp tation? to Galilee after John had been ‘delivered 
‘up’ (that is, thrown into prison by 
Herod, tetrarch of Galilee: see Mk. 614-29). All three 
Synoptists make mention of a retirement into the remoter 
inhospitable wilderness of Judaea, and of an experience 
of moral trial there, familiarly known as the Temptation. 
The bare fact (intrinsically credible) is stated by Mk., 
without the symbolic representation given in the parallel 
accounts; but the impulse to this withdrawal into solitude 
is very realistically described by him, as a being driven 
by the Spirit into the desert (1x2), which, as external 
force is not to be thought of, speaks of intense mental 
preoccupation. 

At length Jesus, with clarified vision and confirmed 
will, returned to Galilee, the main theatre of his future 

8. Public work as we know it from the oldest tradition, ! 
: there to enter on activities which have won 
for him a unique place in the history of 

It does not clearly appear from Mk. 


5. Primitive 


Baptist. 


career. 
the world. 


1 We might say the exclusive theatre, were it not for a few 
incidents connected with the final journey to Jerusalem through 
Perza (little children brought to Jesus, man seeking eternal life 
with relative conversation, two sons of Zebedee, blind man at 
Jericho). Mk. makes Jesus each multitudes in Peræa (101); 
Mt. makes him eal (192). There are rudimentary indica- 
tions of a Samaritan ministry in Lk. (in the long insertion 
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whether he chose any particular spot as the centre from 
which his activity was to radiate. It is certain that 
Nazareth was no such centre. With the exception of 
an occasional visit, his native town (but see NAZARETH) 
was henceforth forsaken for other scenes more suitable 
or more sympathetic. Among these a prominent place 
belongs to Capernaum, a thriving populous town on the 
shore of the lake of Galilee. 

The public ministry of Jesus presents four broad 
aspects : (1) a preaching ministry among the people at 
large ; (2) a teaching ministry among disciples ; (3) a 
healing ministry; (4) a prophetic or critical ministry 
antagonistic to current conceptions and embodiments of 
righteousness. 

1. The chief scene of the first form of ministry, the 
Kypvyua, was the synagogue. On his way northwards 
from the Jordan Jesus at length arrived 
at Capernaum, and ‘straightway on 
the sabbath day he entered into the synagogue and 
taught’ 1 (Mk. 121}. Shortly thereafter he set out on a 
preaching tour through the towns of Galilee (139). 
Here one of Mk.’s realisms occurs. Jesus appears in 
his narrative making a flight from Capernaum in the 
grey dawn while all are asleep, possibly ‘a flight from 
the unexpected reality into which his ideal conception of 
his calling had brought him’ (Holtzmann, Handcomm. 
zum NT), certainly an escape from sudden entangling 
popularity to similar service elsewhere. ‘For this end 
I left’ (Capernaum), said Jesus simply, in self-defence, 
to disciples who had pursued him (138) In Lk.’s 
version flight is eliminated, and a reference to his divine 
mission is substituted for an apology for flight (443). 

Of this synagogue-ministry no detailed record has 
been preserved. Not a single specimen of the brief 
striking synagogue addresses of Jesus is to be found in 
the Gospels—at least there is none under that name: it 
is possible that some discourses—e.g., the beautiful 
exhortation against earthly care (Mt. 625-34 Lk. 1222-34) 
—assigned to other occasions—were really delivered in 
synagogues. Lk. has given us the text, and a general 
characterisation, ofonesynagogueaddress—that delivered 
in Nazareth (418-22). If, as without sufficient reason 
some suspect, his account be unhistorical, it is, to say the 
least, a felicitous invention. The text from the Book 
of Isaiah (611 f.) is thoroughly typical of the religious 
attitude and spirit of Jesus, and the expression ‘ words of 
grace’ (Abyors Tis xapiros) is doubtless most apt, whether 
we take it as applying to the manner or to the substance 
of the discourse. Lk.’s account of the appearance of 
Jesus in the synagogue of Nazareth is nieant, and it is 
fit, to be a symbolic programme of his whole preaching 
ministry, Mk.'s contribution to the characterisation 
of the synagogue-erugma is a report of the impression 
made by what was probably the first appearance of 
Jesus as a speaker in a synagogue, that in Capernaum. 
They exclaimed, he tells (127), What is this, a new 
doctrine (6:6ax7)? and he explains that the novelty was 
that Jesus spake not as the scribes, who appealed to 
authorities, but as himself having authority: with the 
confidence of personal insight and with the authority of 
self-evidencing truth. 

Mk. makes a general preliminary statement about 
the preaching ministry in Galilee which may be viewed 
as covering the synagogue preaching: ‘Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the Gospel of God, and saying, The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand : re- 
pent ye, and believe in the Gospel’ (114). Hence it may 


9. Preaching. 


95x-1814). The fourth Gospel makes Jerusalem and Judæa the 
main scene of the activity of Jesus. The Synoptists know only 
of one visit to Jerusalem—that during which he was crucified. 
How long the ministry lasted we can only conjecture. There 
is no chronology in the evangelic tradition. (See further, 
CHRONOLOGY, § 44 7) 

1 éSiéacxev. The use of this word shows that the evangelist 
did not distinguish between the two forms of ministry so sharply 
as has been done above. Mt. uses both words (88doxnwy Kat 
xnpvaowy 423) to describe the synagogue ministry. So Mk. uses 
xynpvaowyr in 1 39. 
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be inferred that the constant theme of the kerugma was 
the kingdom of God, that the kingdom was presented asa 
boon rather than as a demand ; as good news (evayyéAov ) 
not as awful news—the aspect under which it appeared 
in the preaching of John; and that the summons of the 
preacher was not merely to repentance, but above all to 
Jaith—i.e., makethe good news welcome. The statement 
is summary, and its language may be secondary, coloured 
somewhat by the dialect of a later time; but even in 
that case we are not left without a clue to the general 
tenor of Jesus’ popular discourses. We might gather it 
from a saying whose authenticity is as certain as its im- 
port is significant : ' I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners’ (Mk. 217 Mt. 913 Lk. 532). The value of this 
declaration lies in this, that, whilst spoken with reference 
to a particular occasion, it indicates a habitual attitude, 
a fixed policy. Jesus addressed himself by preference to 
those who could not be regarded as in the conventional 
sense exemplary. The chosen audience reflects light 
on the nature of the message. It was good tidings even 
eto the ignorant, the erring, the fallen, the outcast, hint- 
ing that the past might be forgiven and forgotten, and 
that the future offered great possibilities. What hope- 
inspiring ideas of God and man and their relations 
underlay such teaching! The occasion on which the 
saying was uttered also throws a contributory light on 
the nature of the Galilean Gospel. Jesus had been eating 
with ‘ publicans and sinners,’ and was on his defence for 
that act. In this connection the term ‘call’ must bear 
the special sense of an invitation to an entertainment. 
Lk.’s gloss ‘to repentance’ restricts and even obscures 
the meaning. The kingdom, as Jesus preached it, was 
a feast, and his call was a generous invitation to come 
and enjoy its good things. 
In his popular addresses Jesus would make free use 
of parables. He spoke in parables to all classes, but 
especially to the people. ‘Without 
A R parable he was not wont to speak to 
them’ (Mk. 434). And of course the aim of the para- 
bolic method of instruction, in as far as it had a 
conscious aim and was not the spontaneous outcome of 
natural genius, was to popularise the truths of religion : 
simplification with a view to enlightenment. In the 
conversation between Jesus and his disciples after the 
utterance of the parable of the sower, as reported by all 
the Synoptists, an opposite purpose, that of keeping the 
people in darkness, seems to be avowed by the preacher. 
It is not credible, however, that Jesus would either 
cherish or avow such an inhuman intention, though it is 
credible that in the bitterness of his disappointment at 
the meagre fruit of his popular ministry he might express 
himself in a way that might be misunderstood, on the 
principle of reading intention in the light of result.? 
None of the parables preserved in the Gospels is 
expressly connected with synagogue addresses, with the 
doubtful exception of the mustard seed and the leaven 
(Lk. 1818-21, cpv.10). The treasure and the pearl (Mt. 
13 44-46) may be a pair of parabolic gems (setting forth 
the absolute worth of the kingdom of heaven) whose 
original setting was in such an address ; and the exquisite 
parables concerning the pleasure of finding things lost 
(Mt. 1812-14 Lk. 15) may have been first uttered on 
a similar occasion, unless we suppose that the original 
place of these parables was in an address to the publicans 
gathered together in the house of Matthew (Mk. 215-17, 
and parallels). The collection of parabolic utterances 
preserved in the Gospels is so large and varied that 
there is little room for complaint that it is not still 
larger ; yet one cannot but reflect what a rich addition 
to the evangelic memorabilia a verbatim report of the 


1 That faith occupied a prominent place in the religious idea 
of Jesus appears from the incidents of the centurion (Mt. 8 5-13), 
the woman with an issue (Mk. 525-34 and parallels), and the 
Syro-Pheenician woman (Mk. 7 24-30 Mt. 1521-28). See FAITH. 

2 On this, see Jülicher, Die Gleichnissreden Jesu, 131-149; also 
Eini. i. d. NT, 228. 
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parables spoken on the Galilean preaching tour would 
have been. 

2. The teaching (õiðaxh) or instruction given to 
disciples (paðyral).——That Jesus aimed at gathering 
about him a circle of disciples who 
should be constantly, or at least much, 
in his company is one of the most certain data of the 
primitive tradition. He began the process of selection 
very early (Mk. 116-20 Mt. 418-22), having some disciples 
to accompany him on his first Galilean preaching 
tour. He meant to make the selected ones—or at 
least the inner circle of them—in his own happy, unfor- 
getable phrase, ‘fishers of men,’ a playful allusion to 
the secular occupation of those first chosen. The aim 
involved, of course, special instruction, and that de- 
manded leisure. The desire of Jesus to get leisure 
for uninterrupted intercourse with his disciples, and more 
particularly with the body of twelve which, according to 
the testimony of all the evangelists, he formed out of a 
larger company of followers, is specially apparent in 
Mk. Through his preaching and healing ministries, 
the fame of Jesus rapidly rose to such a pitch that 
wherever he went large masses of people gathered 
round him, masses too large for any synagogue to 
hold, so that perforce he had to become a street or 
field preacher. The work was not uncongenial ; but, in 
the tropical climate of the lake shore, it was fatiguing, 
and withal it was unsatisfactory. Much sowing, little 
fruit: such was the feeling of the preacher, as expressed 
in the parable of zke Sower, which is a critical review 
of the early Galilean ministry. Unwearied in well- 
doing, Jesus yet began to feel with increasing depth of 
conviction that, if anything was to come of his labours, 
he must find time and opportunity for careful initiation 
of the few more intelligent and susceptible hearers, that 
continuing in his word they might become disciples 
indeed, and by insight into truth become enlightened, 
free, and apt to teach others. Mk. more than any 
other evangelist shows Jesus making repeated earnest 
efforts in this direction, fleeing from the crowd, as it 
were, in quest of rest and leisure for the higher work. 
The ascent to the hill-top (313) was such a flight. The 
voyage towards the eastern shore on the day of the 
parabolic discourse from a boat was another. The un- 
disguised manner in which Mk. allows this to appear 
in his narrative is a good instance of his realism: ‘ They 
[the disciples] take him with them, as he was in the 
ship’ (436), sine apparatu (Bengel)and sine mora. Here 
was flight along the only line of retreat, the shore being 
besieged by the vast crowd, and not easy even along 
that line, some of the people having got into boats to 
be nearer the speaker (436). The voyage towards 
Bethsaida at the north-western corner of the lake, after 
the return of the twelve from their apprentice mission 
(632), was a third (unsuccessful) attempt at escape. 
The long excursions to the north, into the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon and Cæsarea Philippi (724-37), were 
likewise flights, endeavours to escape both from friends 
and from foes; more successful because taking the 
fugitives outside the boundaries of Israel, or into a 
borderland where Jesus and his work were comparatively 
unknown. 

In connection with the first and the last of these re- 
tirements some of the most important parts of the 

h didaché of Jesus were communicated to 

P 12. T 9 his disciples. With the ascent to the 

ie , hill is connected the great ‘Sermon on 
on the Hill. the Mount,’ unreported by Mk., pre- 
served by Mt. and Lk. in very diverse forms, yet withal 
so like as to leave no reason for doubt as to their 
identity. Which of the two reports comes nearest to 
the original, and whether both do not diverge therefrom 
widely in different directions, are questions which cannot 
be discussed here (see GOSPELS). The two points which 
we are concerned to emphasise are : (1) that the discourse 
was didacké, disciple-instruction, possibly with none 
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present but disciples, though that is not made clear in 
either narrative, and therefore might more appropriately 
be called The Teaching on the Hill than The Sermon on 
the Mount; and (2) that this teaching was given during 
a season of leisure, probably lasting for days. ‘The latter 
point has a most important bearing on the question of 
the unity of the discourse as given in Mt. If we 
assume that it was delivered all in one gush, and on 
a single theme—say the antithesis between Pharisaic 
righteousness and the righteousness of the kingdom as 
conceived by Jesus—then certain portions must be 
eliminated as irrelevant: e.g., The Lord’s Prayer (69-15) 
and the counsel against care (625-34).4 But if the teach- 
ing on the hill continued for days, with different themes 
for each day, then the unity must be understood in a 


wide sense, and Mt.’s version of the ‘sermon’ may — 


be a substantially correct summary of what Jesus said 
on various topics not closely connected with one an- 
other. ? 

The teaching on the hill as reported in Mt. affords 
large insight into the thoughts of Jesus on the essentials 
of religion: God, man, the kingdom of God, the 
righteousness of God. 

Jesus taught no abstract doctrine concerning God, or 
indeed on any subject. He did not say, God must be 

13. Idea of thought of as Father, and then proceed to 
God. explain what the title meant. He simply 
used the new name and defined as he 
went along by discriminating use. The title ‘Father’ 
is applied to God no less than fifteen times in the sermon, 
most suggestively, so as to ascribe to him by implication 
a universal and a special providence (545 632), benignant 
and magnanimous in its action, doing good even to the 
unthankful and the evil (545), a perfect ethical nature 
whose perfection consists in gracious unmerited love (5 
46-48), a spirit delighting in mercy and ready to forgive, 
and desiring the same spirit to rule in the hearts of those 
who have the supreme honour to be called God’s children 
(6147.), an eye that carefully notes the most secret 
devout acts of the sincere and humble worshipper 
(61418), an ear that hears their prayers, and a heart 
that is inclined to grant all the good desired or needed 
(711). 

That Jesus did not employ this new name for God 
simply under the instinctive guidance of a happy religious 
genius, but with full consciousness and deliberate pur- 
pose, is intrinsically probable, and is attested by a 
remarkable word ascribed to him in the evangelic tra- 
dition, and preserved in substantially the same terms in 
the first and third Gospels: ‘ No one knoweth the Son, 
save the Father; neither knoweth any one the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son is pleased 
to reveal him’ (Mt. 1127 Lk. 1022). In view of the 
statement in Lk.’s preface as to the method on which 
he compiled his Gospel, a sober criticism will not readily 
acquiesce in the theory that the passage in which this 
text is embedded is a free poetical composition by the 
evangelist in the spirit of Paulinism, and that it was 
borrowed from him by the author of the canonical Mt. 
writing at a later date.? It is much more probable that 
both evangelists found it in a common source containing 
a collection of the sayings of Jesus, either in the form 
which it assumes in extant MSS, or in that current 
among the gnostics: ‘No one knew the Father save the 
Son, and the Son save the Father and he to whom the 
Son shall reveal." Under either form the Logion implies 
a peculiar relation, if not to God, at least to the con- 
ception of God as Father, that of one who claimed to 
have given currency to the name. 


1 So Weiss in his Afatthdus-Evangelium, and in his edition 
of Meyer’s Comm. on Matthew. 

2 This view is taken by Lutteroth (Essai d'Interpreta- 
tion de quelques parties de l Evangile selon saint Matthieu). 
He takes xa@ivavros (5 1) in the sense of camping out (camer), 
pointing to Acts 18 11 and Lk. 24 49 as instances of the use of the 
word in a kindred sense. 

3 So Pfleiderer in Urchristenthum. 
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The whole section Mt. 11 25-30 was probably a unity of which 
Lk. (10 21,4) for some reason gives only a fragment. In favour 
of this view is the resemblance it bears to the prayer of Jesus 
the son of Sirach (Ecclus. 51), which, like it, begins with a prayer 
and ends with an invitation, in the name of wisdom, to come 
and receive instruction. This resemblance has been used as an 
argument against the genuineness of the Logion ‘come unto 
me’ (Pfleiderer, Urchr7st. 513). But it is perfectly conceivable 
that Jesus was acquainted with Sirach, and that his utterance 
was coloured by the language of its closing sentences. This 
view meets the objection taken to the Logion on the ground of 
the self-enlogy in some of its expressions (Martineau, Seat of 
Authority in Religion, 577-585). When he says, ‘I am mee 
and lowly,’ Jesus of Nazareth speaks in the name of wisdom 
(one of his self-designations according to Resch, Agrafha, 273/-), 
as the earlier Jesus had spoken before him. 


Jesus taught his doctrine of man on the same method 
of incidental suggestion. He asserted the worth of 
man by comparisons sometimes patheti- 

a oo of cally and even humorously understating 
j the truth, in one instance sublimely ade- 
quate. A man is better, greater, of more worth to God, 
and to himself, thinking rightly, than a bird (Mt. 626), 
a sheep (Mt. 1212), yea, than the whole world (Mk. 
836). The truth implied is that the things compared 
are really incommensurable. It is a Hebrew way of 
asserting the ideal, absolute worth of humanity, a 
method applied in the Epistle to the Hebrews to Chris- 
tianity, which is declared to be better in various respects 
than the Levitical religion, when what is meant is that 
it is the absolute, perfect, therefore eternal, religion. 
Man’s incomparable dignity in the teaching of Jesus 
rests on the fact that he is a son of God, not merely a 
creature, whether small as a bird or great as a world ; 
a son indefeasibly, whether good or evil, just or unjust 
(Mt. 545). By this lofty conception of man's relation 
to God, rather than by expressed statement or laboured 
argunient, Jesus brought immortality to light. ‘God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living,’ he said 
(Mt. 2232). A fortiori he would have said: 'God is 
not the Father of the dead, but of the living.’ 

Not to aos even in a summary statement 
of Christ’s tea@hing concerning man is his assertion of 
15. Woman thë rights of woman, in connection with 

i ' married relations (Mt. 5317, cp 193-9 
Mk. 102-12). The Jewish doctors of the time for the 
most part accepted the old Hebrew notion of a wife as 
property bought and sold, and to be put away at the 
pleasure of her husband. But they were zealous to have 
the bill of divorcement (Dt. 241) in due form, that the 
woman might be able to show that she was free to marry 
again, and doubtless they flattered themselves that they 
were thereby defending the rights of women. Jesus 
asserted a more radical right of woman—not to be put 
away, except when she put herself away by unfaithful- 
ness. He thus raised anew the prophetic cry ‘I hate 
putting away’ (Mal. 216). It was an act of humanity 
of inestimable value to the highest interests of the race, 
as well as an act of heroic courage. 

By his friendly relations with the ‘publicans and 
sinners’ Jesus gave a practical and impressive expres- 

sion of his doctrine of man. ‘The 
16. Outcasts. great social gathering of the outcasts 
in Capernaum (Mk. 215-17 and parallels) brought together 
by Levi or Matthew, called doubtless for that immediate 
local service, as well as for the ulterior wider service of 
the apostleship, was a concrete assertion of the great 
truth that a man at the worst is still a man, and a son 
of God, and that all superficial cleavages of race, 
descent, colour, occupation, or even character, are of 
small account in comparison with that which is common 
to all humanity, the soul. 


The so-called feast in Levi’s honse cannot have been merely 
a private entertainment given by the newly called disciple to as 
many of his old comrades as his dining chamber would accom- 
modate. All the evangelists say that there were many present. 
Lk.'s expression is ‘a great crowd’ (6xAos modus). The 
meeting was probably in the court around which the buildings 
of an eastern house of any size are arranged, and of the 
dimensions of a congregation rather than of a dinner party. 
Jesus was the prime mover in the matter, and Levi merely 
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his agent. It was a deliberate attempt on Christ's part to get 
into personal contact with the social outcasts of Capernaum. 


By these kindred ideas of God and man and their 
relations Jesus became inevitably the founder of a 
universal religion, however narrow the limits within 
which his own ministry was restricted. Those who, 
like Baur } and Weizsäcker, have interpreted his teaching 
in a universal sense have most truly divined his inmost 
thoughts. 

In setting forth the summum bonum as the kingdom 
of God Jesus poured his new wine into a very old 
s linguistic skin. But that the wine, the 
47. wee idea connected with the phrase, was new, 

* the parables of the new wine and the 
new piece of cloth (Mk. 221 f. and parallels) suffice to 
prove. The kingdom he preached was ethical, spiritual, 
(and therefore) universal in character: not political, 
theocratic, national; at least national only to those 
cherishing current Jewish expectations. The Beatitudes, 
which form the sublime introduction to the Teaching 
on the Hill, in either version of them, amply bear out 
this assertion. Obviously so in Mt.’s version, really so 
also, though not so obviously, in Lk.’s, Jesus may have 
said: ‘ Blessed ye poor,’ as Lk. reports, and the reporter 
may have understood the term ‘ poor’ chiefly in a social 
sense ; but it does not follow that his understanding in 
this case, any more than in the case of the saying, ‘I 
came not to call the righteous,’ exhausted the Teacher's 
meaning. Jesus used words in a pregnant sense, and 
in his mind the natural and the spiritual lay close to- 
gether: witness the saying: ‘few things (dishes) are 
needful, or (rather) one’ (thing)—/.e., the food that 
endures for ever—Lk. 104: The high ideal of man 
links together in his thought the social and the spiritual. 
The poor man passes into the blessedness of the kingdom 
whenever he realises what man is or may be. Poor in 
purse or even in character, no man is beggared who 
has a vision of man’s chief end and good. If this be 
idealism, then Jesus was an idealist. He was also a 
poet, and words were symbols for him of thoughts which 
no words could adequately express. To make him the 
herald of a theocratic particularistic kingdom of Israel 
is to bring him down from these lofty regions to the 
low level of dull prosaic commonplace.? 

The kingdom of God, or of heaven, as it is usually 
designated in the first Gospel, while in its ultimate 
significance implying a high ideal of life, sonship 
realised in a heroic career rife with tribulation (Mt. 
510-12), is in its initial aspect, as already indicated, 
a boon rather than a demand. Seek ye the kingdom 
(as the highest good), said the Master to his disciples 
(Mt. 633). It is to be sought as the summum bonum, 
in preference to the temporal good above which Pagan 
aspiration rarely rises (Mt. 632). It is the bread which 
perisheth not, the raiment which waxeth not old, the 
treasure which cannot be stolen (Lk. 1233). The 
quest of this supreme good, in singleness of mind, is 
ever successful. ‘Seek, and ye shall find’ (Mt. 77). 
And the quest is the noblest of human endeavours, 
He who so seeks the highest good fulfils at the same 
time the highest duty of man. In this coincidence of 
the chief good with the chief end lies the unique 
distinction of the Christian religion as expounded by its 
Founder. 

Jesus carefully explained his conception of the ethical 
ideal, both by positive statements and by keen caustic 

: criticism of the system of religion and 

8 ee morals prevalent among the Jews in his 

j time. Among the statements a foremost 


1 Banr’s view of the religion of Jesus as spiritual and 
universal is entirely independent of his theory as to the indebted- 
ness of Jesus for these characteristics of his teaching to Greek 
philosophy and Roman world-wide empire. We may hold aloof 
from this theory, yet accept his view of the essential character- 
istics of the Christianity of Christ. 

2 This prosaic view pervades the treatment of Christ's teaching 
in all the works of Dr. Bernhard Weiss. 
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place belongs to the golden rule; ‘what you wish men 
to do to you do ye to them’ (Mt.712), for which 
analogies can be found in other religions, but with this 
difference, that, whilst in the teaching of Jesus the 
rule assumes a positive form, in all other known 
instances it is given negatively. So in the saying of 
Confucius, ‘do not to others what you would not wish 
done to yourself’ (Legge, Chinese Classics, 1191). The 
negative confines us to the region of justice; the positive 
takes us into the region of generosity; for we wish 
more than we can claim, or than the average man is 
willing to do to others. Jesus would have a disciple to 
be not merely ĝixaros but dya0és, spontaneously doing to 
others all that a spirit of magnanimity prompts. The 
golden rule covers only the duties arising out of human 
relations. The summary of duty,—Love God with all 
your heart, and your neighbour as yourself—given in 
answer to a question at a later time (Mk. 1228-31), 
covers the whole ground of obligation. Thus we have 
religion and morality blent in one ideal as of co-ordinate 
importance, a combination not lying to the hand in the 
OT—the two great commandments, though both in the 
law, are not given in one place (Dt. 64 f. Lev. 19 18)— 
and still less in accordance with the spirit of the time. 
In Rabbinism ritual was before morality, and the 
tendency was to sacrifice morality in the interest of 
religion, Jesus said: ethics before ritual—the essentials 
of true religion consist in morality—placability before 
sacrifice (Mt. 523), mercy before sacrifice (Mt. 913), filial 
affection before sacrifice (Mt. 154-6 Mk. 7 9-13). 

Whilst putting morality on a level with, or even in 
some respects above, religion, Jesus was careful to 
subordinate individual interests to the universal claims 
of the kingdom of God: ‘Seek ye his kingdom’ said 
he to his disciples (Lk. 1231), implying if he did not say 
‘first’ (Mt. 633), food or raiment being relegated to the 
second place. The ‘Lord's Prayer’ is constructed on 
the same principle of subordination. First God's 
glory, kingdom, and will ; then, only in the second place, 
the temporal interest (daily bread), and even the 
spiritual interests (pardon and protection from tempta- 
tion), of the worshipper. Jesus insisted that this sub- 
ordination must be carried the length of willingness to 
part with life itself. First the things of God, then the 
things of men (Mk. 833). True to his great principle 
that religion and morality are one, however, Jesus 
gave his disciples to understand that the things of God 
are at the same time those of deepest concern to man. 
They are the true life of the spirit, for the sake of which 
one who understands the philosophy of life will gladly 
part when needful with the lower life of the body (Mk. 
8 35). 

The antithetic presentation of the moral ideal was 
given partly in didactic form, partly in the way of 
occasional polemics. For the didactic aspect, which 
concerns us here, we are indebted chiefly to Mt, in 
whose version of the Sermon on the Mount the 
contrast between Jesus's interpretation of the law and 
that current in the Rabbinical schools is worked out in 
a series of examples (Mt. 521-48). This section of the 
sermon is omitted almost entirely by Lk., whereby 
the small part he has retained loses much in point. 
The gist of the elaborate contrast is: The law as 
interpreted by the scribes, externalised and restricted 
in scope; as interpreted by Jesus, inward and infinite. 
Thou shalt not 47//, said the scribe ; thou shalt not Aate 
or despise, said Jesus. Thou shalt love thy zeighbour, 
and doing that thou doest enough, said (in effect) the 
scribe; thou shalt love a/l, making no distinction 
between fellow-countrymen or strangers, friend or foe, 
except as to the form love takes, said Jesus. The 
external is that which is seen; hence the tendency of 
an outward morality to become a morality of ostentation. 
Jesus used this morality, much in vogue in his time, to 
emphasise by contrast the reserved retiring character 
of true piety (Mt. 61-8 16-18). True goodness is in the 
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heart, and the good man is content that it should be 
there, visible only to the Father in heaven. 

3. The later teaching of Jesus will be referred to in 
another connection. We pass, therefore, from the 

: teaching to the healing ministry. In 
19. Healing doing so we make a a Fadl a 
oe SF subject which is universally attractive to 
evidence. one which is distasteful to many because 
of its association with the idea of miracle. The distaste 
is felt not only by those who do not believe in the 
miraculous, but also by not a few who, whilst not ad- 
herents of the naturalistic school, have no sympathy with 
the apologetic value attached to ‘ miracles’ as credentials 
of revelation. The following statement will not bring 
us into collision with this feeling. The mtraculousness 
of the healing ministry is not the point in question: 
what we are concerned with is the question of fact. 
Now, as to this, the healing ministry, judged by 
critical tests, stands on as firm historical ground as the 
best accredited parts of the teaching. 

The triple tradition—i.e., the narrative common to all 
the three Gospels—contains no less than nine reports of 
healing acts, including the cases of the leper, the 
madman of Gergesa, and the dead daughter of Jairus. 
Then, in most of the reports the action of Jesus is so 
interwoven with unmistakably authentic words (e.g., in 
the case of the palsied man) that the two elements 
cannot be separated: we must take the story as it 
stands or reject it entirely. That the healing ministry 
was not only a fact but a great outstanding fact, is 
attested by the popularity of Jesus, and by the various 
theories which were invented to account for the remark- 
able phenomena. Mk. gives a realistic, lifelike descrip- 
tion of the connection between healing acts and the fame 
of Jesus. The cure of a demoniac in the synagogue of 
Capernaum (Mk. 123) creates a sensation even greater 
than that produced by the discourse of the new preacher. 
They remark to one another not only on the new 
doctrine, but also on the authority which Jesus wields 
over unclean spirits (127). The result is that in the 
evening of the same Sabbath day, after sunset, the 
people of the town gather at the door of the house 
where Jesus resides, bringing their sick to be healed 
(132). So, again, on his return to Capernaum, after 
his preaching tour in Galilee, the report speedily spread- 
ing that he-had come back, a crowd assembles so large 
and dense as to make access to him impossible except 
through the roof of the house (21-4). Fresh recollec- 
tions of the synagogue-sermon, but still more of the 
Sabbath-evening cures, explain the popular enthusiasm. 
The theories were various and curious. The relations of 
Jesus had their theory, not so much indeed about the 
healing acts as about the healer. Mk. reports (it is 
one of his realisms) that they thought him out of his 
senses (321). Mauch benevolence had made him mad. 
The beneficent deeds must have been there, else the 
madness would not have been imputed. The Pharisees, 
more suo, put a less friendly construction on the puzzling 
phenomena, seeing in them not the acts of a man more 
endowed with love and with power over diseases 
(physical and mental) than was good for his own health 
of body and mind, but the acts of a man in league with 
the prince of darkness, an incarnation of Beelzebub 
(BeedgeBovr Exe, Mk. 322). [See BEELZEBUL.] This 
was a very unlikely theory, as Jesus pointed out; but 
the thing to be noted is the existence of the theory, 
showing, as it does, that there were facts imperiously 
demanding explanation of some sort. Yet another 
theory, too curious to be an invention of the evangelists 
who report it (Mk. 616 Mt. 142), originated in the palace 
of Herod the murderer of the Baptist, and in his own 
guilt-haunted mind. This Jesus of whose marvellous 
works I hear is John risen again, the mysterious powers 
of the other world manifesting themselves through the 
resurrected man. The theory is perhaps absurd, yet 
by its very absurdity it witnesses to extraordinary facts 
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arresting general attention, and forcing their way, how- 
ever unwelcome, into kings’ houses. 

The healing ministry of Jesus presents a problem at 
once for exegesis, for theology, and for science. The 
20. Interpre- question for exegesis is, What do the 

tation, Ports necessarily imply? Was the 
leper cured, or only pronounced clean ? 
Was the bread that fed the thousands miraculously 
produced, or drawn forth by the bearing of Jesus from 
the stores in possession of the crowd; or is the story 
merely a symbolic embodiment of the life-giving power 
of Jesus in the spiritual sphere? Was the daughter of 
Jairus really dead? For theology the question is, What 
bearing has the healing ministry on the personality of 
Jesus? Here is certainly something to wonder at, to 
start the inquiry: What manner of man is this? Is it 
only a question as to the manner of the maz, of a 
man fully endowed with powers not wnexampled 
elsewhere, at least in kind, though lying dormant in 
ordinary men? Or do the phenomena take us outside 
the human into the region of the strictly divine? For 
science the question is, Can the acts ascribed to Jesus 
be accounted for by any known laws of nature—e.g., by 
‘moral therapeutics,’ or the emotional treatment of 
disease? Care must be taken in attempting to answer 
this question not to understate the facts. In the case 
of demoniacal possession, for example, it is making the 
problem too easy to say that that was a merely im- 
aginary disease. The diseases to which the name is 
applied in the Gospels were in some cases serious 
enough. The ‘demoniac’ of Gergesa was a raving 
madman; the boy at the foot of the hill of Trans- 
figuration was the victim of aggravated epilepsy. The 
only door of escape open for scientific scepticism in 
such cases is doubt as to the permanence of the alleged 
cure. 

There is one thing about which we may have com- 
fortable certainty. Whether miraculous or not, whether 
the works of a mere man, or of one 


ene 4 of who is a man and more, these healing 
acts are a revelation of the love of Jesus, 
character. 


a manifestation of his ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity,’ to be placed beside the meeting with the 
publicans of Capernaum as an aid to the understanding 
of his spirit and aims. By that meeting he showed his 
interest in a despised class of men; by the healing 
ministry he showed his interest in a despised part of 
human nature, the body, and so evinced the healthy 
catholic nature of his conception of redemption. He 
was minded to do all the good in the world he could. 
He was able to heal men’s bodies as well as their souls; 
and he did it, thereby protesting against that pagan 
notion of the body, as something essentially evil and 
worthless, which underlies all modes of asceticisin, and 
against a false spiritualism which regards disease of the 
body as essential to the health of the soul. The heal- 
ing ministry shows Jesus, not as a thaumaturge bent 
on creating astonishment, but as in a large, grand, 
human way the friend of men, bearing by sympathy 
their sicknesses as well as their sorrows and sins as a 
burden in his heart.? 

4. The conflict with the religious leaders of Israel, 
called in the Gospels ‘scribes and Pharisees,’ formed a 
-_.-. very essential part of the public iife of 

sie She ag foe It soon brought that life to a 
wale | tragic end. The Gospel of Lk. by 
toning down that aspect, omitting much of Christ’s 
polemic against Pharisaism, and mitigating the asperity 

1 Such is the view of Christ’s healing ministry presented in 
Mt.: witness the prophetic citation in 817. There 1s no desire 
in the first Gospel to magnify the miracle. Peter’s mother-in- 
law simply suffers from a feverish attack. The sympathy of 
Jesus is the point of interest, which was the same whether the 
fever was severe or slight. In Lk. it is a great fever (438) 
and throughout this Gospel care is taken to magnify the power 
as well as the benevolence of Jesus. Mk., on the other hand, 


goes so far as to say that Jesus was not able to do any mighty 
works in Nazareth, because of the unbelief of the people (6 5). 
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of what is retained by representing it as uttered under 
the control of friendly social relations (three feasts in 
Pharisees’ houses peculiar to this Gospel 7 36-50 1137-44 
14 1-24), makes it impossible to form a clear idea of 
the religious environment of Jesus, of the heroic war- 
fare he had to wage, and of the forces that were at 
work, moving steadily on towards Calvary. For in- 
formation on these points, we must turn to the pages 
of Mt. and Mk., especially of the latter, in which the 
course of the conflict is vividly depicted. A few anec- 
dotes bring before us realistically Pharisaic hostility, in 
its rise and progress, and prepare us for the end (Mk. 
2-36). 

Collision was inevitable. Radical contraricty of view 
on the whole subject of conduct in religion and in 
morals was its deepest cause, and the popularity of 
Jesus as a preacher and a healer was a constant and 
increasing source of irritation. 

The contrast (121 f. } between Jesus and the scribes, in 
their respective styles of preaching or teaching, remarked 
on by the second evangelist, was not unnoticed by 
the people. If they did not say, How unlike the 
scribes ! they at least showed the new teacher an amount 
of consideration not accorded to the scribes. ‘Therefore, 
we are not surprised to learn that when Jesus returned 
from his preaching tour in Galilee to Capernaum the 
scribes were in a fault-finding mood (26). They took 
care, however, to conceal the cause of their chagrin, 
selecting as the point of assault neither the preaching 
nor the healing, but the ‘ blasphemous’ word of pardon : 
‘Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.” The Capernaum 
mission to the ‘ publicans and sinners’ (215-17) supplied 
the next occasion for offence. These classes had begun 
to take an interest in Jesus. ''There were many (of 
them there), and they began to follow him’ (215). They 
had doubtless heard the story of the palsied man, and 
how Jesus had been sympathetic towards the sinner, and 
had been regarded by the scribes as a blasphemer. They 
naturally desired to see and hear and know the interest- 
ing blasphenier. ‘The offence in this instance lay in 
eating with such people—dz.e., in having comrade- 
like relations with them. It was a complicated many- 
sided offence: a slight on the national feeling of Jews, 
who resented whatever reminded them of their political 
humiliation ; an indirect slight on the laws which the 
classes fraternised with habitually neglected; it was 
also—though this might not be so clearly perceived—a 
slight on the prerogative of Israel as an elect people, an 
evil omen of an approaching revolution when the king- 
dom of God would be thrown open to all. 

Next come Sabbatic controversies trivial in occasion, 
but cutting contemporary Jewish prejudice to the 

quick, and greatly intensifying the ex- 
eRe ag asperation (223-28 31-6). These en- 
ou counters revealed a radical contrariety 
between Jesus and the scribes in their respective con- 
ceptions of the Sabbath. Jesus expressed the difference 
‘in a saying preserved only in Mk. (227): ' The sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sabbath.’ The 
remark implied a manner of conceiving God, man, and 
religion, different from that in vogue, and it is not sur- 
prising that from that day forth dislike began to deepen 
into hatred, harbouring murderous intentions. The 
author of Mk. winds up his narrative of the healing 
of the withered hand with the significant statement: 
‘the Pharisees went forth and straightway, with the 
Herodians, took counsel against him, how they might 
destroy him’ (86). The reference to the HERODIANS 
(g.v.), little spoken of in the Gospels, signifies that the 
Pharisees now began seriously to aim at the life of Jesus, 
and naturally felt that the assistance of persons having 
influence at the court would be valuable. 

Hereafter the foes of Jesus come before us attacking 
his healing ministry on a side at which it appeared to 
them vulnerable. ‘The meeting with the outcasts of 
Capernaum had given a choice opportunity for a 
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calumnious assault upon his moral character, of which 
they seem to have taken advantage to the full extent 
(Mt. 1119). The cures of demoniacs formed the basis of 
the attempt to rob him of the fame fairly won by his 
wonderful works (Mk.322). The cures themselves 
could not be denied, nor the power they evinced ; but 
was the power necessarily from heaven, might it not be 
from an opposite quarter? The men who made the 
malign suggestion knew better; but it was enough for 
them that the suggestion was plausible. Hence the 
solemn warning of Jesus against blasphemy—z.¢., speak- 
ing evil of that which is known to be good (Mk. 329). 

The next encounter had reference to ritual ablutions 

(Mk. 71-23 Mt. 151-20).!_ This time, Jesus assumed the 
C offensive, and exposed the vices inherent 
24. Ritual. in the systems represented by the scribes ; 
declaring in effect that the hedging of the Law by the 
multiplied rules of legal doctors had for its result the 
setting of the Law aside, and giving as an example the 
doctrine of Corban in its bearing on the fifth command- 
nient. This was offence enough; but Jesus added to it 
by an appeal to the multitude, to whom he addressed 
one of those great emancipating sayings which sweep 
away the cobwebs of artificial systems better than 
elaborate argument—that which defiles is not what 
goeth into the mouth but what cometh out of it. It 
was a virtual abrogation, not merely of the traditions of 
the Elders, but even of the ceremonial law of Moses: a 
proclamation of the great truth that moral defilement 
alone is of importance. 

When it had come to this, a crisis was at hand. 
Jesus knew it, and retired from the scenes of strife, 
partly to escape for a while from the 
malice of his foes, and still more to 
prepare his disciples, by seasonable 
instructions, for the inevitable end. The time of these 
later instructions was that of the northerly excursions ? 
already referred to, and their main theme was sacri- 
fice. Jesus began to tell his disciples plainly that 
he himself must suffer death at the hands of the 
religious leaders, and that they and all faithful souls 
must be prepared to endure hardship for truth and 
righteousness (Mk. 830-34 Mt.16 21-24 Lk9Q21-23); and 
from this time forth he devoted much attention towards 
developing in the twelve the heroic temper demanded 
by the situation. It was no easy task; for, while the 
master was continually preoccupied with the cross, the 
disciples were often thinking vain thoughts. The 
contrast is depicted in a realistic manner by Mk. 
‘They were in the way, going up to Jerusalem; and 
Jesus was going before them: and they were amazed ' 
(1032). They could not comprehend the intense 
preoccupation betrayed in the master’s manner. It 
filled them with awe. The sequel explains. The 
ambitious request of James and John followed soon 
after, as comic scenes succeed tragic ones in a drama. 
Hence the need for inculcating such recondite truths of 
the kingdom as that greatness comes by service ; that 
childlikeness is the condition of entrance into the king- 
dom; that ambition aspiring to greatness and trampling 
on weakness is a cursed passion, deserving drowning, 
with a heavy millstone round the neck, in the deepest 
part of the sea; and that only through brotherly kind- 
ness and charity can one hope to win the favour of God 
(Mt. 18 Mk. 933-50). 


25. Jesus sees 
the crisis, 


1 The preceding incidents are common to the three Synoptists. 
This one is omitted by Lk. along with a group of other narra- 
tives, including the second storm on the lake, the Syro- Phoenician 
woman, the second feeding, the demand for a sign—in short, the 
whole of Mt. 1422-1612 and Mk. 645-821 except that Mk. 
815 Mt.166=Lk.121. These omissions were probably in- 
tentional on Lk.’'s part, the incidents being known to him, but 
passed over for various reasons. 

2 The Gospels speak of two excursions—one to the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon, another to the neighbourhood of Cæsarea 
Philippi. Even so conservative a critic as Weiss is inclined to 
resolve the two into one by treating the second feeding as a 
merely literary duplicate of the first. 
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During the period of wandering in the north the 
disciple Peter, the foremost man among the twelve, and 
: usually their spokesman on important 
26. Messiah. occasions, made an eventful declaration 
concerning the master, Jesus had himself led up to it 
by introducing into their conversation, as they journeyed 
towards Cæsarea Philippi, the topic: ‘Who do men 
say that I am?’ (Mt. 1613-20 Mk. 827-30 Lk. 9 18-21).} 
That general question disposed of, there came a second ; 
And you, who say you that I am? The answer of 
Peter was: Thou art the Christ (Mk. 829). It was 
apparently the answer which Jesus anticipated and 
wished ; which would imply that he regarded himself as 
one in whom the Messianic hope of the Jewish people 
was fulfilled. Can this indeed have been so? Can such 
an one as Jesus, so wise and good, and so utterly out of 
sympathy with the religious spirit of his time, have 
thought himself the Messiah, or even taken any in- 
“terest in the Messianic idea? It is evident that one 
occupying the position of Jesus as a religious teacher 
could not escape having some conscious attitude to- 
wards that idea, friendly or indifferent or hostile. And 
it is certain that he would be utterly unsympathetic 
towards the Messianic ideas current among the Jews of 
his time. Pharisaic notions of the Messianic king and 
kingdom would be as distasteful to him as Pharisaic 
notions of the Law, of righteousness, of God, and of 
man. His attitude towards the whole circle of ideas 
associated with conventional religion was, without doubt, 
that of a radical sceptic. But he did not live in the 
region of negation. His way was to discard unwelcome 
ideas and put better ones in their place. He did this in 
connection with all the other subjects above mentioned, 
and doubtless he acted on the same principle in 
connection with the Messianic hope—this all the more 
decisively because that hope was not rabbinical but pro- 
phetic in its origin, associated with some of the most 
spiritual aspirations of OT saints and seers, if also find- 
ing expression occasionally in materialistic or political 
representations of the good time coming. By elective 
affinity Jesus would choose the purest and loftiest 
elements in prophetic delineations, and out of these form 
his Messianic idea. From certain indications in the 
Gospels—the voice from heaven at the Baptism and the 
Transfiguration, the text of the discourse in the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth, the intimate connection between the 
confession of Peter and the first distinct intimation of 
the approaching Passion—it may be inferred that 
Deutero-Isaiah was the chief source of his conception, 
and that his Messiah was one endowed abundantly with 
the charisma of Zove (Is. 61), therefore well-pleasing to 
God (Is.421), and destined to be a man of sorrow 
(Is. 53). 

Messiah stands for an ideal, the summum bonum 
embodied in a person. The Jews believed that such a 
person would come. Jesus might very sincerely share 
the expectation, as the Baptist did. Could he also 
regard himself as the coming one? He could not, ifa 
Messianic consciousness implied self-asserting preten- 
sions, or, generally, states of feeling incompatible with a 
lowly spirit. He could, if the Messianic vocation pre- 
sented itself to his mind as a duty, rather than as a 
dignity, asa summons to a career of suffering, a tempting 
to renunciation rather than to usurpation. So, in fact, 
it did appear to him. The man of sorrow in Is. 58 is 
ideal Israel; the faithful in Israel, the men who stand 
for God and righteousness in an evil world, conceived 
poetically as an individual. Jesus thought of himself as 
that individual, the representative of all who live sacri- 
ficial and therefore redemptive lives. See MESSIAH. 

All goes to bear out this assertion—e.g. the self- 
designation ‘Son of man,’ so much used by Jesus. The 


1 In consequence of the long omission, this section in Luke 
follows immediately after the first feeding, and there is no in- 
dication that it did not happen at the same place. There is no 
trace of the excursion to the north in his narrative. 
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meaning of this title he never defined any more 
27. ‘Son of than he formally defined the name ‘Father’ 
cua applied to God. It is doubtful if OT 
: texts can give us much help towards 
fixing its import. We must watch the Son of man in the 
act of so designating himself, defining the name by dis- 
criminating use. Doing this, we receive the impression 
that the title is chosen because it is one that makes no 
claims. In Aramaic it means simply ‘the man.’ If it 
be Messianic, through the use made of it in Daniel and 
the Book of Enoch, it is furtively so, an incognito. 
The admiring people frequently called Him ‘Son of 
David,’ and the early Christian Church laid stress on 
the title as an important link in the chain of Messianic 
proof. Hence the genealogies in Mt. and Lk. Even 
Paul recognises the Davidic descent as in its own 
place important (Rom. 13). There is no evidence that 
Jesus repudiated the title; but the title ‘Son of man’ 
does show that he regarded the other (as implying 
physical descent and therefore regal rights) as of little 
significance. Others said Son of David; he said Son of 
Aan.? See SON OF MAN. 

The message from the imprisoned Baptist to Jesus 
(Mt.ll2f Lk. 7 18 f.) is not without significance in this 
connection: ‘Art thou the coming one?’ By some 
(e.g., Holtzmann in Handcomm.) the question is viewed 
as the utterance rather of a budding than of a waning 
faith. But the comments of Jesus on the message and 
on the man who sent it, bearing a stamp of authenticity 
upon them and probably taken by the two evangelists 
from the Book of Logia, demand the latter inter- 
pretation. ‘Blessed is he who findeth no cause of 
stumbling in me.’ John had found cause of stumbling 
in Jesus, in whom from the first his prophetic eye had 
detected an extraordinary person. John’s Messiah was 
to be an iconoclast, a hewer down of barren trees and 
effete institutions, one coming in the fury of the Lord to 
destroy by the wind and fire of judgment. Jesus 
hitherto had been nothing of the kind ; rather a preacher 
of good news, even to the immoral ; a healer of disease, 
a teacher of wisdom, with nothing like a fan in his 
hand, save one of searching moral criticism on the ways 
of scribes and Pharisees. Therefore, John began to 
fear that, after all, this was not the Christ. His fear is 
a valuable testimony to the kind of Christ Jesus believed 
in and was: one seeking to save rather than to judge, 
and just on that account liable to be misunderstood 
even by a John, and to be despised and rejected by a 
religious but ungodly world. How far apart the two 
prophets were in their ideas and tendencies, may be 
estimated from the striking remark made by Jesus 
concerning the Baptist: ‘the least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he’ (Mt. 11 rr). 

The triumphal entry into Jerusalem by Jesus towards 
the close of his career may seem to conflict with the view 
28. Entry into set forth above, and to exhibit a Messiah 

: parading his claims. The story belongs. 

Jerusalem. to the triple tradition, and must be ac- 
cepted as historical (Mt. 21 r-1r Mk. 11 r-rr Lk. 1929-44}; 
but cp HOSANNA. Mt., after his usual manner, repre- 
sents the whole transaction as happening in order that a 
certain prophetic oracle might be fulfilled. So he viewed 
it, and so he wishes his readers to view it; but it 


| does not follow that Jesus rode into the holy city 


on the foal of an ass with conscious intention to fulfil 
prophecy. The less intention on his part, the greater 
the value of any uniformity between prophecy and 
fact. Action with intention might show that he 


1 The discussion between Jesus and the scribes in the temple 
on the relation of the Christ to David has been interpreted in this 
sense. But the question of Jesus does not necessarily imply 
denial čz toto of Davidic descent, or more than a hint as to the 
compara tiye unimportance of it. It meant, in effect: Yon begin 
at the wrong end, physical descent ; and it lands you in an 
unspiritual conception of Messiah. 

The passages in which the title is used in an apocalyptic 
sense seem to breathe a different spirit. They cannot be 
discussed here. _ 
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claimed to be, not that he was, the Messiah. On the 
other hand, his right to be regarded as the Messiah 
would have stood where it was though he had entered 
Jerusalem on foot. The actual mode of entrance could 
possess at most only the value of a symbol. And Jesus 
seems to have been in the mood to let it have such 
value, and that just because it was in harmony with his 
habit of avoiding display and discouraging vulgar 
Messianic hopes. There was really no pretentiousness 
in riding into Jerusalem on the foal of an ass. It was 
rather the meek and lowly one entering in character. 
The symbolic act was in harmony with the use of the 
title ‘Son of man,’ shunning Messianic pretensions, yet 
showing himsclf as the true Messiah in a deeper way. 
Mk.'s narrative of the incident is to be preferred as 
preserving most of the primitive simplicity. It is only 
in his version that Jesus instructs his disciples to tell the 
nian from whom the young ass is being borrowed that 
it will be returned when he has had his use of it (Mk. 
113). Some modern commentators, influenced by con- 
ventional notions of dignity, will not allow even Mark 
to put the matter so. But he does; it is cne of his 
realisms.? 

The thoughts of Jesus, then as always, were humble; 
but those of his followers were more ambitious, and 
such as to provoke the ire of those who sought his 
undoing. ‘They shouted Hosannas in his honour, as 
to the Son of David through whom the long hoped-for 
kingdom was about tocome. The very children in the 
streets, according to Mt. (2131s), caught’ up the 
cry, to the chagrin of the guardians of conventional 
proprieties. The enthusiasm of the people who had 
come up with Jesus to keep the feast of the passover— 
men and women from Galilee, proud of their prophet 
and king—was his death-knell. He had come up 
to Jerusalem fully convinced that he was going to 
meet death. Therefore, he used his short time 
to bear a final testimony against plausible falsehood 
and sham holiness, and for truth and godliness. Many 
incidents and utterances are packed into that eventful 
week—the cleansing of the Temple, parables of judg- 
ment (Two sons, Vinedressers, Marriage of the king's 
son), sundry encounters with captious disputants, and a 
sublime anti-Pharisaic discourse in which the foibles 
and vices of a degenerate piety are depicted with pro- 
phetic plainness and artistic felicity (Mt. 23). During 
that fatal week last words had to be spoken to dis- 
ciples, among which was a foreboding reference to the 
approaching judgment-day of Israel, accompanied by 
useful hints for their guidance in a perilous time (Mk. 13 
Mt. 24 Lk. 21). The tender pathos of the situation is 
immortalised in the anointing in Bethany (Mt. 26 6-13 
Mk. 143-9), the holy supper (Mt. 26 26-29 Mk. 14 22-25 
Lk. 22 17-20), and the agony in Gethsemane (Mt. 26 36-46 
Mk. 14 32-42 Lk. 22 39-46). 

The story of the passion is told at great length, with 
much agreement, though also with many variations, in 
all the four Gospels, a sure index of the 
intense interest taken in the tragic theme 
within the apostolic church. This interest would not 
be of late growth. When the apostles began to preach 
Jesus crucified and risen, they would encounter the eager 
demand, Tell us how it happened! Faith would make 
three demands for information concerning its object : 
What did he teach? What did he do? What did he 
suffer ? Some think that the demand for information con- 
cerning the teaching came first and was first met. 
But even those who, like Holtzmann, take this view regard 
the history of the passion as the nucleus of the narrative 
department of the evangelic tradition. First the logia, 
then the passion drama, then the anecdotes of memorable 
acts. Whether this was the true genetic order of the 


29. Passion. 


1 The true reading is eb@ts aùtòv dmoaréANee máñtv where 
mwéA.v implies that the reference is to returning the colt to its 
owner, not to the readiness with which the owner, after explana- 
tions, will send it to Jesus. 
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three masses of oral tradition, which in combination make 
up our evangelic records, may reasonably be doubted. 
The passion group perhaps took shape eariiest. The 
apostles would have to tell at once what they knew, —the 
main facts of the case,—especially when preaching outside 
Jerusalem. Thus began to form itself the passion- 
chronicle: the main facts first, then this nucleus 
gradually gathering accretions of minor incidents, till 
by the time written records began to be compiled the 
collection of passion-memorabilia had assumed the form 
which it bears in, for example, the Gospel of Mk. The 
presumption is that the collection as it stands there is 
the truth, or at least the truth as far as it could be 
ascertained. 

For modern criticism the story, even in its most historic 
version, is not pure truth, but truth mixed with doubtful 

PAR legend. Still, even when it is ex- 
Bi oc al amined with a critical microscope, as it 
* has recently been by Dr. Brandt,’ not 
a few of the relative incidents stand the test. Betrayal 
by one of the twelve, desertion by all of them, denial by 
Peter, death-sentence under the joint responsibility of 
Jewish rulers and Roman procurator, assistance in 
carrying the cross from Simon of Cyrene, crucifixion on 
a hill called Golgotha, the crime charged indicated by 
the significant inscription on the cross-beam, ' King of 
the Jews,'? death if not preceded by a prayer for the 
murderers, or by the despairing cry ‘ My God, my God,’ 
at least heralded by a loud voice. In these eight 
particulars we have the skeleton of the story, all that is 
needful to give the passion its tragic interest, or even to 
form the basis for theological constructions. The 
details omitted—the process before the Sanhedrin, the 
interviews with Pilate and Herod, the mockery of the 
soldiers, the preferential release of Barabbas, the sneers 
of passers-by, the two thieves, the parting of the raiment, 
the words from the cross, the preternatural concomitants 
of death—are more or less of the nature of accessories, 
enhancing the impressiveness of the picture, suggesting 
additional lessons, but not changing the character of the 
event. 

Still, even accessories are not to be lightly sacrificed. 
Critical estimates are to be received with caution even 
in a historical interest, and to measure their value it is 
important to have a clear idea about the nature of the 
interest taken by the primitive church in the story of the 
passion, Now, there can be no doubt that along with 
sympathy with the fate of a beloved Master went a 
theoretic or dogmatic interest, at least in a rudimentary 
form. There was a desire to harmonise the passion 
with faith in the Messiahship of Jesus. This was 
obviously a vital matter for disciples. They could not 
continue to believe in Jesus as the Christ unless they 
could satisfy themselves that he might be the Christ, 
the cross notwithstanding; nor could their faith be 
triumphant unless they could further satisfy themselves 
that he was all the more certainly the Christ just because 
he was crucified. The words of the Master concerning 
suffering as the appointed lot of all faithful souls might 
help them to attain this insight. With this doctrine as 
a key, they would see new meanings in OT texts, and 
gradually learn from histories, Psalms,and prophecies that 
the path appointed for the godly, and therefore above all 
for the Messiah, was a path of sacrifice. ‘Thenceforth 
unison between OT experiences and teaching and 
the incidents of the passion would become proofs of 
the Messiahship of Jesus. The offence of the cross 
would be turned into an apology for faith in the crucified. 

1 Die Evangelische Geschichte und der Ursprung des Chris- 
tenthums auf Grund einer Kritik der Berichte über das Leiden 
und die Auferstehung Jesu, 1893. 

2 This points to Messianic pretensions imputed or confessed. 
But such pretensions had two aspects, a religious and a political. 
It was the religious aspect that was dealt with in the trial before 
the Sanhedrin as reported by the Synoptists; but of course it 
would be the politica espert that the Sanhedrists brought under 


the notice of Pilate. The Messianic idea would have no interest 
for him except in so far as it involved a claim to temporal power. 
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Were those primitive apologists content with cor- 
respondence between texts and undeniable facts? Did 
they invent ‘facts’ to suit Hebrew oracles, so as to 
bring out correspondence even in curious details and 
make the apologetic as convincing as possible? ‘There 
was certainly a temptation to do so, and we are not 
entitled a priori to assume that they did not yield to 
the temptation in any instance. On the other hand, we 
must be on our guard against too hastily assuming the 
contrary. The probability is that, on the whole, facts 
suggested texts, instead of texts creating facts. The 
reasonableness of this statement may be illustrated by 
an example taken from the history of the infancy in Mt. 
The last of several prophetic citations in that chapter is, 
' He shall be called a Nazarene’ (223). See NAZARETH. 
The fact that Nazareth was the home of Jesus is inde- 
pendently certain. It is equally certain that, but for 
the fact, the supposed prophetic citation would never 
have occurred to any one's mind ; for it is the weakest 
link in the chain of prophetic evidence for the Christ- 
hood of Jesus. This instance suggests that what faith 
was busy about in these early years was not the manu- 
facturing of history, but the discovering in evangelic facts, 
however minute, the prophetic fulfilments which are 
Sometimes so far-fetched as to make it inconceivable how 
they could ever have been thought of unless the facts 
had gone before. This general observation may be 
applied to some of the most pathetic incidents in the 
passion history—the prayer for forgiveness, the taunts 
of passers-by, the casting of lots for possession of the 
garments. 

If legendary elements of a supernatural character 
found their way into the traditions, it is not to be 

: wondered at in connection with events 
31. Ethical which appealed so powerfully to the 
imagination of believers. The thing to 
be noted is that when criticism has done its work the 
passion narratives remain in their main details history, 
not legend. A history how profoundly significant as 
well as moving! With its theological import we have 
here no concern; but we may not leave such a theme 
without briefly indicating its ethical lessons. The 
crucifixion of Jesus exhibits in a uniquely impressive 
manner the destiny of righteousness in this world. He 
was crucified not by accident, not altogether or even 
mainly through misunderstanding, but because his 
wisdom and goodness were inconvenient and trouble- 
some. The passion history further sets before us a story 
not of fate merely, but of ove. It is the story of one 
who was willing to die. He knew more or less dis- 
tinctly what was to happen, consented to it, and was 
helped to do it by the thought that out of the wrong 
and evil befalling himself good to others would come. 
In proof of this statement, it is sufficient to point to the 
Lord's supper. The passion-history, finally, encourages 
large hope for the world. 

Christianity could not have entered on its victori- 
ous career unless the followers of the Crucified had 
32. Words believed that he not only died but also 
about the 105€ again. This is acknowledged even by 

e those who, like Dr. Ferdinand Baur, have 
* themselves no faith in the resurrection. The 
primitive disciples believed that their Master rose ‘on 
the third day,’ and that he would soon come to the earth 
again; and this faith and hope became the common 
possession of the apostolic church. The faith and the 
hope both find support and justification in the words of 
Jesus as reported by the evangelists. Sad predictions of 
approaching doom have added to them the cheering 
words, ‘and shall rise again’ (Mk. 93r and parallels). 
Many sayings promise the coming of the Son of man in 
glory, and that speedily, even within the lifetime of the 
present generation. These sayings present one of the 
hardest problems for the student of the Gospels: on 
one side a critical problem which has to deal with the 
question how far the words of Jesus have been coloured 
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by the hopes of the apostolic age; on another side, an 
exegetical one having for its task to interpret these 
words in harmony with others which seem to imply not 
only a delayed parousia (parables of the Ten Virgins, 
the Upper Servant playing the Tyrant, and the Unjust 
Judge), but also an indefinitely protracted Christian era 
(parables representing the kingdom as subject to the 
law of growth—the Sower, the Wheat and Tares, the 
Jlustard seed, and, above all, the Seed growing gradually, 
peculiar to Mk. 426-29 and his most valuable distinctive 
contribution to the stock of evangelic traditions). 
Though some of the relative logia belong to the later 
and less accredited stratum of tradition, there is no 
reason to doubt their genuineness. Jesus seems to 
have had two ways of speaking about the future— 
partly because, as he himself confessed, he had no 
clear vision of time’s course (Mk. 1332); partly owing to 
the purpose his utterances were meant to serve. Some 
of them were promises meant to cheer (Mk. 92 and 
parallels); some, didactic statements bearing on the 
nature of the kingdom of God (Mk. 426-29). In the 
former the advent is appropriately represented as near ; 
in the latter it is by tacit implication indefinitely remote. 

The words of Jesus concerning the future show 

limitation of vision. In other directions we may dis- 
cover indications that he was the child of his 
33. Con- .. d 1 Buh I A 
clusion, me and people. But his spiritual intuitions 
* are pure truth, valid for all ages. God, man, 
and the moral ideal cannot be more truly or happily 
conceived. Far from having outgrown his thoughts on 
these themes, we are only beginning to perceive their 
true significance. How long it will be before full 
effect shall be given to his radical doctrine of the 
dignity of man! How entirely in accord with the moral 
order of the world, as interpreted by the whole history 
of mankind, his doctrine of sacrifice as at once the 
penalty and the power of righteousness in an evil world ! 
The purity of the doctrine may seem to be compromised 
by occasional references to the reward of sacrifice, e.g., 
‘Great is your reward in heaven’ (Mt.512); things 
renounced are to be received back an hundredfold (Mk. 
1030). But the idea of reward cannot be eliminated 
from ethics. The heroic man is and must be blessed. 
The apocalyptic presentation of the reward in the 
Gospels is a matter of form. The essential truth is 
that it is ever well with the righteous. 

Besides the books referred to in the article, and the many 
Lives of Jesus, the following works may be consulted :— 

k Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu; Weizsäcker, das 

34. Literature. Apostolische Zeitalter; Wellhausen, Zsr. 

u. Jüd. Gesch. ; Baldensperger, das Selbst- 

bewusstsein Jesu im Lichte derMessianischen Hoffnungen seiner 

Zeit; Harnack, Dogmengeschichte. The first two and the 
last of these works have been translated. ; 

On the sources generally, compare Gospris. For History 
of Period, see CHRONOLOGY, §§ 43-63, HERopIAN FamiLy, and 
Rome. Contemporary life and thought are illustrated in such 
articles as Essenes, HERODIANS, PHARISEES, SADDUCEES, 
SCRIBES, SYNAGOGUE, TEMPLE. Further details of life and 
teaching are dealt with under snch headings as Nativity, 
RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION NARRATIVES, WONDERS, 
PARABLES (cp FiG-TREE, Husks, LEAVEN, SCORPION, VIRGINS, 
and so forth), Lorp’s Praver, Messian, Son oF Gop, Son oF 
Man, EscuatTovoey, $ ee On the names of persons and 
places mentioned in the Gospels, see the separate articles 
(Places: BETHABARA, BETHANY, BETHESDA, BETHLEHEM, 
Betusaipa, CAPERNAUM, DaiMANUTHA, Emmaus, GETH- 
SEMANE, JERUSALEM, Ovives [Mrt. or], Nain, NAZARETH, 
SALIM, SYCHAR, SILOAM: Persons: the several evangelists 
and apostles, also CLopas, Heron, JoserH (NT [2]), JOHN THE 


Baptist, Lazarus, Lysanias, MARTHA, Mary, NATHANAEL, 
Nicopemus, PILATE, Quirinius, and the like). A BRB 


JETHER (00t; 1e0ep [BAL]). 

1. Ex. 418 EVmg. (toop [BAL]), another form of JETHRO 
[z.z7.]. Sam. and some MSS have yam. 

2. Gideon's first-born son (Judg. 8 20). pone 

3. The father of Amasa (1 K. 25 32 fom. A]) by Abigail. In 
2 S. 1725 (MT) he is called Irura (S); etra; Jou ; veOpas 


[Jos.]; but eo@00 [BA ; so B in x Ch.)), and described, according 
to the best reading, as a Jezreelite. In 1 Ch, 217, however, he 
appears as an Ishmaelite; hence Thenius, Wellhansen, Driver, 
Klostermann, Budde, Löhr, H. P. Smith read bnper in Sam. 
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But the rival reading ‘bay is less likely to be a conjectural 
emendation (see ABIGAIL, 2; JEZREEL i., 2). ý 

4. A Jerahmeelite (x Ch. 232). See JERAHMEEL, § 2. 

5. A Judahite, 1 Ch. 417 (ceBeper [B]). 

6. An Asherite, 1 Ch. 7 38 (teðnp [B], ce@pay[L)), see ITHRAN, 2. 

7. See JETHETH. 

JETHETH (NM; Jetheth, OS® 1313) one of the 
G dukes ' of Edom, Gen. 3640 (1eBep [A]. 1c0ep 
[DEL], 1 Ch. 15: (reer [B], -e6 [A], -ep [L]). 

In view of the readings of © it is plausible to read p% 


which occurs alsoas a Jerahmeelite and Judahite name (see 
JETHER). Cp GENEALOGIES L, § 5. S. A. C. 


JETHLAH, RV ItuLaH (MOD; cetAada [B] 
160A [A], 10. [L], te8Aan [OS 26878], an unidenti- 


fied site in Danite territory (Josh. 1942), associated with 
Zorah, Eshtaol, Bethshemesh, Aijalon, and Timnah. 


JETHRO (NN, Jithro, § 77; cp Sab. ONN) 
DAN); either shortened from Jithron [see ITHRAN and 
cp Ithra in JETHER, 3], or mispointed for Jithru [cp 
GASHMU]; 1080p [BAL]}). Father of Moses’ wife, 
ZIPPORAH, Ex. 81 [but @* does not give the priest's 
name], 418 [see JETHER, 1], 1817 All these passages 


belong to E; the first and third of them add ' priest of 


Midian.’ This was most probably interpolated from 
Ex. 216 (J) by the redactor (R), who also removed the 
discrepant name ‘ Hobab' from that passage, and thus 
produced a superficial harmony, against which, however, 
Nu. 1029 and Judg. 411 protest (see HoBas). 


The futile attempts of the ancients to reconcile the discrep- 
ancies of the documents require no elaborate consideration. 
Josephus (Azz. ii. 12 1) says that Jethro was a surname of Reuel 


(1m, ‘superiority '); this seems to have influenced @A in Ex. 


21618 Targ. Jon. in Ex. 218 represents REUEL [g.v.] as 
Zipporah’s grandfather. In the former case Hobab, in the latter 
both Hobab and Jethro are brothers-in-law of Moses. Apart 


from other considerations, the only biblical sense of jMhn is 
‘father-in-law,’ though (pg doubtless can be used in the looser 
sense of ‘ wife’s relation ’.? 

There is no anachronism in the description given of 
Jethro or Hobab in Exodus as a priest, and by implica- 
tion as a sheikh of the Midianites ; such dignitaries 
there must have been in ancient Arabia. Though we 
cannot adopt Hommel’s statement that the ideas and 
language (and particularly the ritual terms) of the 
Priestly Code (P) are largely influenced by instruction 
which Moses received from the ' Kōhēn Midian,’ there 
need be no a priori objection to the view that Arabian 
culture impressed its mark, at more than one period, 
on the Israelites. It is certainly remarkable that such 
an early record as JE represents the Midianite as 
Moses’ instructor in the art of legislation (Ex. 18), and 
as having been asked by Moses to be his guide in the 
desert, for which a good reward is held out to him in 
the Promised Land (Nu. 1029-32).2 As Judg. 116 
represents, Hobab (co@op [B]) did actually accompany 
Moses ;3 ‘ Hobab’ has evidently dropped out of the 
text and should be restored, though possibly both here 
and in the other passages where our text has ' Hobab’ 
we should change ' Hobab’ into 'Jonadab' (see HOBAB). 
The clan called ‘b'ne Hobab’ is also designated ' Kenite’; 
it might, however, with sufficient accuracy have been 
called ' Midianite,’ the line of demarcation between the 
tribes in S. Palestine not being very definite (see 
AMALEK, MIDIAN). Not impossibly, however, the 
original text called Jethro or Hobab a Misrite (z.¢., 
virtually a N. Arabian); the readings of MT may be 
corrupt (see KENITES). It should be observed that 


1 So probably in Ex. 425, 0°27 jn, ‘one newly admitted 
into (my) family by the shedding of blood.’ 

2 Ex. 18, at all events, is misplaced, Israel having already 
arrived at the Mount of God (cp 54). But the Mount of God is 
Horeb (Sinai) near which Jethro lived (cp 31), which makes the 
latter’s request to return to his own land, vv. 6 27, unnecessary ; 
cp similarly Nu. 1030. See Exopusi., $ 5. À 

3 See Moore and Budde. This must have been expressed in 
the passage which Nu. 1029-32 represents. ‘The redactor, 
to avoid inconsistency with Ex. 1827 has stopped abruptly at 
7: 32. 
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according to the tradition Jethro was a worshipper of 
Yahwe (Ex. 189 12 [E]). 

It is interesting to notice that Sha‘ib occurs as the name of a 
Wady on the E. of the Jordan, opposite Jericho (see Baed. @), 
162 and Ntmrim); and that the diminutive Shu‘aib is the name 
given by Mohamined to Jethro, But the name Shu‘aib may 
after all be distinct from Hobab, and in any case the Moham- 
medan legends have no historical value. Cp Ew. Hist. 244, n. 2. 


JETUR (WD', er toyp[BADEL]), a son of Ishmael, 


Gen. 25 15 (terovp [A]; /ethur), 1 Ch. 131 (cerovp [L]; Jetur); 
cp 1Ch. 519 (rovpara [B], erovpatwy [A], terr- [L]; /turaci 
see ISHMAEL, § 4 (7), ITURÆA. 


JEUEL (?NiD"), b. Zerah, a post-exilic (Judahite). 


inhabitant of Jerusalem: 1 Ch. 96 ( erretHA [B], 1€HA 
[AL]). 

eee is also the Kt. in x Ch. 935 (AV Jeme, RV 
1 Ch, 1144 (AV Jemet, RV JeiEL), 2 Ch. 2611 (EV JEIEL), 
2 Ch. 29 13 (AV JEIEL), Ezra813(AV JEIEL). See JEIEL. 


JEUSH (DAD, § 53; (Kr. always; so also Kt. 


except Gen. 365141 Ch.710 &°¥"), ‘[God] helps’? cp Ar. god 
yagith, which is transliterated cteyov8os in an inscription 
from Memphis; see reff. in Buhl, Gesch. d. Edom. 49, N. 1, 
i opposes the view; in Gen. ceovs [ADE] -vA [L]; in Ch. enous 

1. An Edomite clan, son of Esau by his Horite wife Oholi- 
bamah, Gen. 36 51418. See ANAH, BASHEMATH, EDOM, § 3 
(Gen. 36 5, teaBovs [E], v. 14 tevs [A], v. 18 ceovd [A], ceovnA [D], 
1Ch135 ceovA [BA]). 

2. b. Bilhan ina genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v. §§ 3 and gii. a), 
x1 Ch. 710 (caovs [B], sews [A]). 

3. b. Eshek ina genealogyof BENJAMIN (g.z., § 9, ii. B), 1 Ch. 
839 (kai yay [cy Sup. ras. B?], edeas [A]; RV, AV JEHUSH); 
probably the same as (2). 

4. b. Shimei, a division of Gershonite Levites, 1 Ch. 23 104 
oe oe once in AJ); cp (1) above and see GENEALOGIES 1., 

7 (vl. 

5. b. Rehoboam, 2Ch. 11 19 (caové {B}, om. A, ceovs [L]). 


JEUZ (AV', see Uz; 1Awe [B], ieoyc [A], iwac 
{L]), a name in a genealogy of Benjamin (¢.v., § 9, ii. 
B); «Ch. 8f. See JOX 11105, § 3. 


JEW (TN, y'hüdīi; Aram. 311", y'hüdai; Ass, 
Ya-’u-da-ai, "lovdatos, Judeus), i.e., a man of Yehidah—ze., 
Jupan, [¢.v.]. Jenups [g.v.] and the fem. JupitH (MUT, 
ythidith) are used as proper names; but the form Jehudijah 
(em, 1Ch.418t) cannot be relied upon (see JRHUDIJAH). 
The adj. lovdaixdés, ‘ Jewish,’ occurs in 2 Macc.8 11, etc., Tit. 114; 
the adv. "lovéatxas in Gal. 214; the verb "Iovdaigecy (in Esth. 817 
paimo, ‘became Jews’), Gal. 214; the substantive "lovéaicpnos 
(‘religion of the Jews,’ ‘ Jews’ religion’) in 2 Macc. 221 81 1438 
Gal. l 13 

1. A subject of the kingdom of Judah, 2 K.1662525 Jer. 3212 
38 19 4012 413 439 (‘ Jewish men ’= men of Judah); 441 5228-30. 

; he date of the passages does not come 
1. Use in OT. into consideration, for the Assyrian phrase 
Ya’uhazi Va'udai (‘Ahaz the Judahite’). 
in Tiglath-pileser’s inscription shows that 4° was alread 
current in the sense of ‘man of the land of Judah.’ Jer. 349 is 
not included ; ìm has grown out of y (see Giesebr. ad /oc.). 

2. A Hebrew of the Babylonian or Persian province of Judah, 
or of the Maccabzan state, Zech.823 Neh.12 414 [333] 
4 12 [6] 1 Macc. 820 23 etc. 

3. A member of the Jewish race, broadly taken, Ezra 412 23 
55 68etc., Esth.25 346 513 85 etc., Dan. 38. 

The word is used in the NT, chiefly in the plur., to 
denote— 

1. Jews as distinct from Gentiles or proselytes, or Samaritans, 
Mk.73 Jn.2613 4922 51 64 72 194042 Acts210 2139 2424 

(Drusilla, a ‘ Jewess’). Similarly of Jewish 
2. Use in NT. Christians(Acts161 ‘a Jewess who believed’), 
Gal.213 cp Jn. 831. 

2. Of ‘Israelites indeed’—Jews worthy of the name, Rom. 
228 f Rev. 29 39. 

3. Of Jews, as antagonistic to Jesus or to the Gospel, Mt. 
2815 Rom.217 2Cor.1124 1 Thess. 214 and especially Jn. 64152 
848-57 9 18 10 19 1] 19 31 33 36 12911. Cp Zahn, Eini. 2554. 

‘ Jewess’ occurs twice, Acts161 2424. 


JEWEL, the rendering of several Hebrew words (see 
below). See generally ORNAMENTS, PRECIOUS STONES. 

(x) DNN, Aăräzīim; AV t chains [of gold]’; RV ‘strings [of 
jewels)’; (2) +n, ha.i or abn, helyah ; (3) DYNA, torte (Cant. 
110; AV ‘rows [of jewels],’ RV ‘plaits [of hair]’). On all 
three see NECKLACE, 1 and 5. 

For (4) 013, nezem, and (5) bean, ‘agil, see RING, $ 17 

(6) apap, ségullah. See PECULIAR TREASURE. 

(7) ba, kěľ (Is. 61103; cp Nu. 8150 37t ’3, ‘jewels of gold,’ 
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2 Ch. 3227 san ‘3, AV ‘pleasant jewels’ RV ‘ goodly vessels’). 
See ORNAMENTS (1). 


JEWRY (7171), Dan. 513 AV, RV Jupan [¢.z.] 


JEWS’ LANGUAGE (MTN), 2 K. 1826, ete. 
HEBREW LANGUAGE, § 2. 


JEZANIAH (17991), Jer. 408. 
JEZEBEL (2PN; 1ezaBeA [BAL] 


explanations in Ges. 7hes. are ‘non-habitatio,’ Ze., ‘chaste’; 
and ‘island of habitation’ — perhaps a title of Tyre. But 
(against 1) a negative particle » is unprovable [see ICHA- 
Bop, note, and cp Names, § 45], and (against 2) $3; in 
a personal name will naturally bear its well-attested sense of 
‘exaltation.’ The first element »ẹ should be explained as in 
IcHABOD, JEZER, ITHAMAR. König’s explanation, ‘exalted isle’ 
[Zxp. 7.,10190 (Jan. '99)], so far as ‘isle’ goes, is surely 
wrong. So, too, is DHM’s theory that bary is an intentional 
alteration of the Pheen. babys [Baal exalts, or is a husband ?] 
so that it should mean ‘un-exalted.’ An artificial etymology, 
‘what filth,’ is implied in MT of 2K.937 (Sai=yon); see 
below.) 

Daughter of Ethbaal of Tyre (see AHAB), wife of 
Ahab (1 K.163: 1841319 191 f 21572 2K. 
97). ATHALIAH (g¢.v.), queen of Judah, was her 
daughter. Nothing more clearly shows Ahab’s 
thoroughly political instinct than his marriage with this 
Tyrian princess. It is not so clear, however, whether 
he foresaw the religious consequences of the step. 
Solomon had married foreign women, and erected special 
sanctuaries for them ; but the religious influence of no one 
of these wassupreme. Ahab was perhaps a monogamist, 
like Jeroboam. At any rate, Jezebel had too proud a 
nature to be content to worship her own god with a few 
Tyrian sojourners ; the Tyrian Baal-worship must have 
equal rights with the worship of Yahwé. According to 
the Elijah-narratives Jezebel destroyed all the prophets 
of Yahwé except ELIJAH [g.v.], and even that brave 
prophet had to seek refuge from her in Horeb. She is 
made responsible for the judicial murder of NABOTH 
[g.v.] and Elijah’s legendary biographer connects her 
dreadful end with a curse pronounced on her by Elijah 
on the occasion of Naboth’s death (1 K. 2123). The 
dramatic tale of Jehu’s entrance into Jezreel need not 
be repeated (see JEHU). 

It is worth while, however, to relieve the Deuteronomic com- 
piler of Kings from the tastelessly savage words of MT of 2 K. 
937. The true reading can probably be recovered from @L (cp 
Klo.’s note), ‘And the carcass of Jezebel shall be like the carcass 
of Naboth, and there shall be none to say, Woe is me.’ 

In Rev. 220 there seems to be implied a misinterpreta- 
tion of words of Jehu in 2 K. 922. The name ‘Jezebel’ is 
given to a false prophetess,! who had influence in the 
church of Thyatira, and is accused of seducing Christians 
to commit fornication, and to eat things offered to 
idols. ‘Fornication’ is probably meant literally. 
Whether a party of false teachers is here personified, or 
whether (as Bousset and Schiirer suppose) an individual 
is meant, is disputed. At any rate, the adherents of 
Jezebel and the NICOLAITANS (g¢.v.) represent the same 
antinomian tendency (cp 2 Pet. 21 18). 


JEZELUS (iezHAoy [BA)). I. 


Ezra85, JANAZIEL, 5. 

2. 1 Esd. 8 36=Ezra 89, JEHIEL, 8. 

JEZER (73°; teccep [I-]}, in genealogy of 
NapuTaut (Gen. 46 24 [P], tooaap [ADL], Nu. 26 49 [P], terep 
[BF], cespe [A], 1 Ch. 7 13 togemp [B], saap [A]), gentilic Jezerite 
(Nu. 2649, DS, 6 teape [A], 6 ieoeplel [BF], -oo. [L]); cp 
Izr: (y>) in r Ch. 25 r1. 

JEZIAH (N1), RV Izzran (NM* [Bä. Ginsb.]; a 
third variant is man [Ginsb.], że., Jeza-iah, see NAMEs, § 32; 
tagcas [L]), b. Parosh, in the list of those with foreign wives (see 
Ezra i., § 5 end); Ezra 10 25 (agle}ta [BA], adeca [N])=1 Esd. 9 26 


See 


See JAAZANIAH, I. 


The two 


1 Esd. 8 32= 


1 AB Vet. Lat., etc., read thy yuvatkd vov—i.e., they make 
her the wife of the Angel of the Church (so Lachm., Zahn [Z 7x. 
2608]); xcP Copt., Vg. thy yuvatxa (so Tisch., Treg., WH). 
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[AV] Eppias, [RV] Ieppras, [RVmg.] Izzian or Iezias 
(cegecas [B], teô. [A]). 


JEZIEL (Nt, Kt. dyn, some MSS read 
bx and byy; perhaps corruption of Jahizi-el, Syms, ‘God 
sees,’ see NAMES, § 31, but also, there, n. 2), b. Azmaveth, one 
of David's warriors, r Ch. 123 (cwnA [BX], agimA [A], e¢. [L], Jazicl, 
fas [but in a different text]). See Davin, § 11 (a, iii). 


JEZLIAH, RV IzLIAH (79°91; zapera [B] ezAta 


[A], tezeAia [L]), b. Elpaal, in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9, ii. B); 1 Ch. 8 x8}, 


JEZOAR (NS Kt, WS) Kr.), 1 Ch. 47 AV, RV 
IZHAR (g.v. [ii.]). 

JEZRAHIAH (MNW, § 35, ‘ Yahwè rises’), a Levite 
musician priest in the procession at the dedication of the 
wall (see EzRA ii., § 13g), Neh. 1242 (om. BN*A, 
1ezplac [Nte "E L]). The identical Hebrew name 
appears elsewhere as IZRAHIAH. 


JEZREEL (Osu; ‘God sows’ jezpaed [AL], also 
B in Hos.14f 11 [22] 2 22 [24], -anA [L generally in Ki.]; 
tegapnAa [Jos.]; expand [B nearly always; AL in 1 S. 2911 2S. 
2944, and A in 1 K. 20 [21] 23 2 K. 910]. Other forms are ©B’s 
egpae 1K. 412, eGepeeA Judg. 633, and GA's cegaBeA 1 K. 1846 
2 k. 936, pacà 1 S. 291, 2Ch. 226, and GQ's teapaed in Hos. 
liz [22]. Gentilic form JEZREELITE DERYW; ò capanAle]irys 
[BA], 6 cegpand. [L]), 1 K. 2116 etc., in 2 K. 921 ô iĉpanņà. [A], 
925 ò cagpama, [A]). 

1. Originally a clan-name, analogous to Israel, 
Jerahmeel, Ishmael; then the name of a city and 
district ; lastly, that of the long, deep 
vale dominated by the city of Jezreel.! 
Of the existence of the Jezreelite clan 
in N. Palestine, we have no direct biblical evidence; 
but it may be surmised that the fact recorded bom- 
bastically in king Merneptah's famous inscription (see 
ISRAEL, § 7, end) was the extinction of a tribe called, not 
Israel, but Jezreel. Renout’s conjecture that the stele 
actually spoke of ' Jezreel’ is not indeed confirmed 
(see Spiegelberg’s report, and Exopusi., § 2); but it 
remains possible that the spelling Isir’il (= Israel) is due 
to a mistake of the ear such as was, at any rate, often 
made by Greek scribes. The place is assigned in 
Josh. 1918 (anù [B], tecpaeX [L]) to Issachar, We 
know from Judg. 5 that this tribe suffered greatly 
from Canaanitish preponderance (cp ISSACHAR); and 
since Taanach, Ibleam, and Megiddo on the one side 
and Beth-shean on the other are represented in Judg. 
l27 as Canaanitish enclaves, we may, for geographical 
reasons, assume that Jezreel, though coveted by Issachar, 
also long remained Canaanitish. 

Josh. 17 16 probably confirms this view ; we read there of the 


Canaanites of Beth-shean and of the pry (‘ée%) of Jezreel as 
having formidable ‘chariots of iron.’ 

It may be that one of the fruits of the victory com- 
memorated in Judg.5 was the conquest of Jezreel 
(Budde, Ri.-Sam. 47). ln the time of Saul, at any 
rate, Jezreel was Israelitish ; not far from it (‘by the 
fountain [of Hardd] which is by Jezreel’) was the camp 
of the Israelites before the great battle in which Saul 
was said to be slain (1S. 291; see, however, SAUL, § 4). 
The district of Jezreel is included in the kingdom of 
Ishbaal (2 S.28 f., but the text is doubtful).? It was 

1 For slightly different views of the development see We. C// 
254,n.2; Bu. Xi.-Sa. 46,n. 1. The passages quoted by We. to 
prove that Jezreel was originally the name of a district, not ofa 
city, are1$.29111 28.2944. The inference is not justifiable ; 
the clan of Jezreelites not merely occupied a district; they must 
have had one chief settlement called after their own name. That 
‘Jezreel’ was the name of a city in David's time is certain (Bu. 
rightly quotes 1S, 2543). Both We. and Bu., however, seem to 
misunderstand 1S. 2911 6, where, comparing ©, we should read 
bers onbad aby Sm), ‘and the Philistines went up to fight 
against Israel'—the equivalent of the statement in 81 r (cp. the 
duplicate statements in 284,291; see GILBOA) In 25.29 

NyTT-ONI (‘and over Jezreel’) may be a corruption of -byi 
ymin or teman (‘and over the Girzites,’ or ‘Girshites’); see 
GIRZITES. In 28.44 ‘Jezreel’ evidently means the district of 
Jezreel. 

2 See preceding note. 


1. Clan and 
town. 
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afterwards the residence of Ahab and, after him, of 
Joram; hard by was the vineyard of NaBoTH (1 K. 211), 
where Joram, Ahab's second son, was slain by Jehu 
(2K.921 f.) It was at the palace of Jezreel that the 
usurper had his famous encounter with Jezebel (2K. 9 
30-37). According to Hosea, vengeance would be taken 
on Jehu for the bloodshed of Jezreel, and where should 
this be but in the vale of Jezrecl? At the same time— 
so Hosea interpreted to himself the divine message of 
which he was conscious—the guilt-laden kingdom of N. 
Israel would come to an end (Hos.14/.; v. 11 [22] is 
much later). 

The next time the place is mentioned, it is called 
Esdraelon (Judith 3946 73), and Esdraelon is the name 
given by Eusebius (OS 267 52; Jer. [133 14] omits the 
name) to ‘a very notable village in the great plain 
between Scythopolis and Legio’; the Jerusalem Itinerary 
locates it ro R. m. from Scythopolis. In the times of 
the Crusaders the Franks knew it as Gerin (Gerinum ; 
William of Tyre, 2226); in 1173 the Jewish traveller, 
Benjamin of Tudela, calls it Zarein. From Saladin's 
time onwards Zer'in has no doubt been the Arabic name 
of the village which has succeeded the ancient Jezreel 
(Zer'in for Jezreel, as Bétin for Bethel). Strange 
indeed it is, that a place once so important should have 
such a miserable modern representative! The ‘tower’ 
referred to in 2 K. 917, which wasa part of the citadel, 
has long since disappeared. The ruined tower of the 
squalid modern village is not ancient; but the view 
from it compensates one to some extent for disappoint- 
ments. 

‘Westward, the Carmel ridge may be followed until it 
terminates at the sea; in the distant east the Jordan line is 
made out easily; Gilboa seems near enough for you so to strike 
it with a stone that the missile would rebound and reach Little 
Hermon before it fell. The great mountain walls of Bashan and 
of Eglon ['Ajlūn] rise in the far east, and seem to forbid any 
search beyond them’ (Harper, Zn Scripture Lands, 285). 

In fact, Jezreel itself stands high ; you would hardly 
guess how high, as you approach it riding across the 
gently swelling plain of Esdraelon. Looking east- 
ward, however, you see that there is a steep, rocky 
descent on that side into the valley of Gilboa, with the 
remains of wine-presses cut in the rock, which, with a 
white marble sarcophagus (found by Guérin), are the 
only relics of any antiquity at Zer‘in. 

We noticed just now (in Josh. 17 16) the phrase ‘ the 
‘mek (poy) of Jezreel’; the meaning of this has now to 

be stated clearly. An pny (mek) is a 

2. Vale. : : ees . 

‘ wide avenue running up into a mountainous 
country’; the ‘éme% of Jezreel ought therefore to mean, 
not the great central plain (ayp3, btk'ah) W. of Jezreel, 
the gate of which is Megiddo, but the broad deep vale 
E. of Jezreel (between the so-called Little Hermon and 
Gilboa), descending to the Jordan, the gate of which 
is Jezreel. It should be borne in mind that the later 
phrase ‘the plain of Esdraelon’ (Judith 18) is less 
correct than the early phrases ‘the plain of MEGIDDO’ 
[g.v.] and ‘the Great Plain.'? We do not mean that the 
‘great plain’ could not be designated the plain of Jezreel, 
for Jezreel looks ‘wo ways—along the ‘émez or ' vale’ tothe 
Jordan, and across the 4i4'dA or ‘plain’ to Mount Carmel. 
But if one place has more claim than another to give its 
name to the great central plain, it is Megiddo—at least if 
MEGIDDO [g.v.] is Lex or Legio, which looks as if it 
were set there for the very purpose of guarding the chief 
entrance of the plain from Sharon. The ‘Vale of 
Jezreel,’ then, is the fit name for that broad deep vale 
with its gate at Jezreel, which ‘three miles after it has 
opened round Gilboa to the south . suddenly 
drops over a bank some 300 feet high into the valley of 
the Jordan’ (GASm. HG357). Near the edge of this 
bank rises the mound which covers the ruins of Beth- 
shean, in a position not surpassed for strength by any 
in Palestine. See BETH-SHEAN. TRC 

2. A place in the hill-country of Judah (Josh.1556 iapıņà 


1 See GASm. HG 384 _/; Furrer in Schenkel, BL 8302. 
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[B], cegépaed [A], teg [pleeA [L}), not far from Carmel, whence 
came Ahinoam, David's wife (1S. 2543, capanaA [B], nea [A], 
ceSpayA [L]), and Jether or Ithra, his brother-in-law (2S. 
1725). Perhaps this name lies hidden in the miswritren JERUEL 
in2Ch, 20. See ABIGAIL, 2; AHINOAM ; AMASA, I; JETHER, 3; 
also SAUL, § 4. 

JEZREEL (ONY3'). 1. Mentioned in genealogical 
connection with Etam and SHELAH (1, g.v.) in 1 Ch. 43¢ (agpand 
[BA*], cepina [Ab?], -penA [L]. Perhaps the eponym of 
JEZREEL, 2. 

2. Name of a son of Hosea (Hos. 14; tegpaeA [BAQ)), in allu- 
sion to the ‘ bloodshed of Jezreel.’ See above, JEZREEL i., § 1. 

JEZRIELUS (iezpinAoc [A]), 1 Esd. 927 RV=Ezra 
1026, JEHIEL, 11. 


JIBSAM, RV IBSAM (DU2', § 54, ‘he is fra- 
grant’?), son of Tola (see ISSACHAR, § 7), 1 Ch. 72 
(Bacan [B], 1€B. [A], taBcam [L)]). 


JIDLAPH (AD, § 54), son of NAHOR [y.v.] (Gen. 


2222 [J]; reAdad [A], icap [L], om. D.). See 
PEDAIAH, 1. ` 


JIMNA, JIMNAH, JIMNITES. See IMNAH. 


JIPHTAH, RV IPHTAH (MM5’, see JIPHTAH-EL), 
an unidentified site in the lowland of Judah, mentioned in 
the same group with Mareshah: Josh. 1543 (1ep0a 
[AL], om. B?). See JoTBAH. 


JIPHTAH-EL, RV IPHTAH-EL, VALLEY OF 
byna ‘À, cp JEPHTHAH; praiþpaHà [B], rai 
ieþpĝaHà [AL]), a place on the N. border of Zebulun 
towards Asher, Josh. 191427t (rai Kar POaiHA [B] 
rat ecOaHA [L]). It has been identified with the 
Jotapata so well known from Josephus’s account of 
the siege during the first Roman war (BJ iii. 7), the 
name of which in the Mishna is nom’, Yodéphath (Neub. 
Géogr. 203; Cp 193, n. 6). The names Iphtah and 
Yodéphath (for another form see JOTBAH) may seem 
dissimilar ; but the old Hebrew names passed through 
strange vicissitudes; the transformation of Iphtah is 
not impossible. Jotapata is no doubt the modern 
Jefat, a little to the NE. of Kanet el-Jelil, and due 
N. of Sepphoris. To the NW. of Jefat lies Aa@dbu/,; 
see CABUL, col. 615. According to Robinson (BR 
3107), the ‘valley’ of Iphtah-el is the great Wady 
‘Abillin, which takes its rise SW. of Jefat; but this is 
not plausible. Should we not read, for +3, nyai? The 


letters ny3 may have fallen out owing to the proximity 

of np. The ‘round and lofty’ Tell Jefat, which ‘is 

only connected with the hills to the N. of it by a low 

saddle,’ would form an excellent landmark. For a 

less probable identification (Conder’s), see DABBASHETH. 
T. K. Č. 

JOAB (3ŅÙ', ' Yahwè is father’? cp Joan, ABIJAH, 
Euias. A possible derivation from x° must not be disregarded: 
cp Nö. ZDMG, '88, p. 477; twas [BAL]. 

1. b. ZERUIAH [¢.v.], David's nephew and general 
{x S. 266 2 S. 213 etc., 1 K. 17 etc., 1 Ch. 216; ewPaB 
[A, Ps. 60 title], «wa [A in 1 Ch. 1126]). We do not 
know whether he, like his elder brother Abishai, 
followed the fortunes of David from the first. We 
first hear of Joab in connection with the encounter 
between the men of Abner and Ishbaal and the 
men of David at Gibeon (2S. 2127, ; see HELKATH- 
HAZZURIM), and the vengeance which he took? 
upon ABNER [g.v.] for the violent death of his 
brother Asahel (2 S. 222-26) had consequences which 
were helpful to the claims of David, though David him- 
self (according to 2 S. 331-39; cp 1 K. 23: f) did not 
recognise this. It was the exploit of this warrior 
at the capture of Zion which, according to 1 Ch. 
114-9, was rewarded by his promotion to be a head 


1 So x Ch. 236; in 2 S. 218, however, he stands first. 

2 How long a time elapsed between the encounter at Gibeon 
and the events in chap. 8 is unknown. v. 28 (cp 30a) of the 
former chapter presupposes a cessation of the war; but ch. 31 
(cp 6a) represents the strife between the rival houses as 
continuing. 
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(vik) and commander (aġ).! In 2 S. 2023 (cp 816) 
we find him placed ‘over all the host of Israel.’ But 
through what events one who began as the mere leader 
of a band (cp 2 S. 322) rose to the generalship (2023; 
cp 816) we are not told in 2 S., and, unlike Abishai, 
Joab is not referred to in the scanty notices of the war 
with the Philistines. 

Passing over the wars of David and his complicity in 
the death of Uriah (2 S. 11), we meet with him next in 
the account of Absalom’s exile and rebellion. Here he 
is represented as standing on terms of close intimacy 
with David and as prevailing on the king to recall his 
banished son (141), although it was not until Absalom 
had taken severe measures that he was able to procure 
him an interview with the king.? In the fight against 
Absalom (2 S. 18) a third of the people is put under his 
charge, although from v. 16 he would seem to have been 
at the head of the army. That he was directly re- 
sponsible for the death of Absalom (vv. 10-14) is 
rendered doubtful (1) by the conflicting statement in v. 
15 which ascribes the deed to his armour-bearers, (2) by 
his retaining influence over the king, and (3) by the 
remarkable fact that no allusion is made to the deed in 
David's final charge (1 K. 21 7) or elsewhere. But, 
however this may be, the king felt himself obliged to 
promise AMASA [g.v.] the post which Joab had held. 

On the occasion of Sheba’s revolt (which the MT, 
according to its present arrangement, places immedi- 
ately after Absalom’s rebellion), the command, in the 
absence of Amasa, was given to Abishai, the king fully 
realising that Joab would naturally follow his brother 
(25.20). ‘The fact that he then takes the leadership 
into his own hands is so much a matter of course that 
it does not need to be mentioned.'3 Joab finds an 
opportunity of ridding himself of his rival Amasa, 
and successfully quells the revolt. 

In David's frontier wars Joab was the foremost 
figure ; it is true he is unmentioned in the panegyric, 
ch. 81-14, but the account in ch. 10 probably gives a 
more historical view. The later tradition may have 
deepened the horrors of his campaign in Edom,‘ but 
that his policy was thorough is shown by the deadly 
hatred which arose between Edom and Israel. An 
equally successful campaign was carried out against 
Ammon and the allied Aramzeans (ch. 10; see DAVID, 
§ 8 4), and in the following year Rabbath-Ammon, the 
capital, with all its spoil, fell into his hands (ch. 11: 
12 26-31). 

In ch, 24 (a later but pre-deuteronomic narrative; cp 
SAMUEL ii., § 6) Joab is ordered to number the people. Theun- 
willingness he exhibits is characteristically treated in 1 Ch. 


216, ‘Levi and Benjamin counted he not among them, for the 
king’s word was abominable (so EV) to Joab.’5 


Finally, at the close of David's life, Joab sided with 
Adonijah in his attempt to gain the crown (1 K. 17 A), 
and upon the accession of Solomon was slain by Benaiah 
at the altar-horns and buried in his house ‘in the wilder- 
ness’ (1 K., 229%). See ZERUIAH, ATROTII-BETH- 
JOAB. ` 


A recollection of his name may be preserved in 2 and 3 
below ; otherwise he passes out of history. In the list given 
by GBAL at the close of 1 K. 2 a certain afec (GB, but eAcaB 
L, cp also chap. 46) son of Joab is cited as captain of the army, 


| The Chronicler’s account of the way in which he rose to 
distinction ignores the important part which he played in coun- 
teracting Abner ; the Abner episode is, in fact, omitted in Chron. 

2 It is difficult to place much confidence in the notice (14 284) 
that two years elapsed before Absalom saw David's face. vv. 
25-27 are an acknowledged gloss; but since v. 28 is an almost 
identical repetition of v. 244, itis probable that v. 28 is also a 
gloss, and v. 29 follows immediately upon v. 24. 

3 So, at any rate, Bu. (SBOT), in opposition to the almost 
general opinion that for ‘ Abishai’ (z. 6) we should read ‘Joab’ 
(so Pesh.). If, as has been suggested elsewhere (see A/SL 16 168 
{r900]), the connection between the revolts of Sheba and Absa- 
lom and the story of Amasa’s murder are both due toa redactor, 
it is probable that Pesh. is right, and that the alteration to 
Abishai occurred after the two narratives had been joined, and 
was, indeed, rendered absolutely necessary by 19 13{14]. 

4 In 1 Ch. 1812 the campaign is ascribed to Abishai. 

5 x Ch, 27 24 says that Joab ‘began to number, but finished not.’ 
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but unfortunately there is no further evidence to support this 
statement.! 


In reviewing Joab's history it is difficult to gain a 
clear insight into his relation to David. Powerful and 
indispensable as he was, he was replaced by Amasa at 
the close of Absalom’s rebellion, which throws doubt upon 
the suggestion that the increase in Joab’s influence over 
David dates from the episode of Uriah. If David was 
afraid of Joab because of his acquaintance with the true 
facts of Uriah’s death, he could certainly have found 
means to get rid of him. Joab’s treachery to Uriah is 
not too clearly stated in 2S. 11:15 /,? and although 
Joab may have justly incurred blame, it is difficult to 
see why his brother Abishai (to whom David owed so 
much, cp, e.g., 2 S. 2117) should be included in the 
invectives against the ‘sons of Zeruiah’ (cp 2 S. 330 
1610 f. [see Klo.], 19 20 [21] Z). 

There is a consensus of critics that the injunction 
ascribed to David in 1 K. 25 was written after his 
time to excuse the killing of Joab and Shimei (see 
DAVID, § 12). Here, as in the section 228-34, Joab’s 
fate is represented as a just retribution for the murder 
of Abner, ‘ captain of the host of Israel,’ and of Amasa, 
‘captain of the host of Judah.’ The special stress laid 
upon the innocence of David,’ as well as the reiterated 
condemnation of the ‘sons of Zeruiah,’ reveals the 
tendency to idealise the character of the great national 
hero which characterised later ages (cp DAVID, § 9). 

2. The father of Ge-harashim (1 Ch. 414; twBaB8 [BL]). See 
Harasuim. Meyer (Æntst. 147) suggests a connection with 
ATROTH-BETH-JOAB [g.v.]. The resemblance between Seraiah 
(the name of his father) and Zerutah (above) is superficially 
striking, but apparently accidental. 

3. One of the two families of PAHATH-Moas [g.v.] inthe great 
post-exilic list [Ezra ii., §§ 9, 8c], Ezra be Wel 711 (wßaß [B 
in both])=1 Esd.511 (poßoaß [B], AV om.); cp Ezra89= 
1 Esd. 835. SIAC 


JOAB, HOUSE OF. See ATROTH-BETH-JOAB. 


JOACHAZ (iwyaz [A]. twayaz [L]), 1 Esd. 134. 
See JEHOAHAZ. 


JOACHIM (Iiwakeim [BAQ]), Bar. 13, and Joacim 
1 Esd. 137 43; RV Joakim. See JEHOIAKIM, JEHOI- 
ACHIN, Joakim is also the name of a son of Zerub- 
babel (1 Esd. 55), of the high priest in Judith’s time 
(Jud. 46), and of the husband of Susanna (Sus. 11). 


JOADANUS (iwAanoc[B], twadanoc[A]), 1 Esd. 
919 = Ezra 1018, GEDALIAH, 5. 

JOAH (ANY, ‘Yahweé is brother,’ cp NMIN, and see 
NAMES, § 44; tway [BNALOQ)). 

1. b. Asaph, Hezekiah’s vizier at the time of Sennacherib's 
invasion (2 K. 1818, woadar [BA, omitting ‘b. Asaph’), vv. 26 
37, was [B; in v. 26 woadar A]; Is. 363, wx [X*], ewaf [T], 
v. 11 twas [B], om. N*T, v. 22 ewaB [T]). ; 

2. b. Joahaz, Josiah’s vizier during the religious reforms (2 Ch. 
348, covaxy [B], was [AL] om. Pesh., wwartyv [Jos. Ant. x. 41]). 

3. b. Zimmah, a Gershonite Levite (1 Ch. 6 21 [6] : ewag [B], 
wae [L]; 2Ch. 2912: om. B., wa [A], ewSaad [L]). See 
GENEALOGIES i., § 7 Gii., 4), and note that ASAPH (g.v. 3, cp 


1 above) is also a Gershonite name. 
4. b. OBED-EDOM [g.v.] (x Ch. 264: twa [B], -ô [L], ewac [A]). 


JOAHAZ (NÙ, cp TANIA; 1wayaz [BAL]). 

1. The father of Joan [2] (2 Ch. 348; wax [B], om. Pesh.). 

2. (=T), Jenoanaz), king of Israel (2 K. 141; twaxas 
[B], axag [A}). 

3. (S1007), JEHOAHAZ), king of Judah (2 Ch. 36 2 4). 

JOANAN. x. (iwanan [A], twna [B], om. L}, 


1 Esd. 91=Ezra 106, RV ‘Jonas.’ See JOHANAN, 2. 
2. (wavav [Ti. WH), Lk. 327 RV. See GENEALOGIES ii., § 3% 


1 Joab, according to Thenius, is a mistake for Shaphat (cp 
oad[ar] BA 1 K. 46). 

2 David orders Uriah to be placed in the thick of the bartle 
and then left. But in vv. 17,4 Uriah appears to join with other 
heroes in an onslaught against the city (no names of enemy or 
city are given in 11 2 7%) and falls with them. Nor is the intro- 
duction of Abimelech in v. 21 a case in point, for how was a city 
to be taken without going up to the wall (as in 2 S. 17 13)? 

31 K. 232: ‘my father David knew it not’; cp the awkward 


expression 2 S. 328 2 "NRI WW youn, 
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JOANES (iwanoy [WH], -nnoy [Ti.]), Jn. 142 
RVm™e-, AV ‘Jona,’ RV ‘John.’ See BAR-JONA, JONN. 


JOANNA, or rather, as in RV JOANAN (IWANAN 
(Ti. WHJ), eighteenth in the ascending genealogical 
series which begins with Joseph, Mary's husband, in Lk. 
323-38 See GENEALOGIES ii., § 3/ 


JOANNA (iwanna [Ti.], iwana [WH]; cp Aram. 
NINV, NY, Ber. R, 64, b. Sot. 22 a, from an original 
Heb, MY or MMY, Dalm. Jäd.-Pal. Aram. 142, 
n. 9, cp BAR-JONA), wife of Cuuza (Lk. 83). She was 
one of the pious women who ministered to Jesus and 
the twelve apostles (aùroîs [Ti. WHJ) of their substance, 
and of those who went to the sepulchre to embalm his 
body (Lk. 83 24 10t). 


JOANNAN (iwannuHc [ANV]), r Macc. 22, RV 
‘John.’ See MACCABEES i., §$ 1, 3. 


JOARIB (1 Macc. 21). 
JOASH (WNT, and, in an abbreviated form, UN). 


Both forms occur in 1 and 2, but in 3 % the latter is consistently 
found ; cp yasi-ilu, an Arahian trihal-name, temp. Sennacherib 
and ASur-bani-pal (Hommel, Ær. T. 8 5624]; Sab. oixdy, Sin. 
yw NaN, etc! Possibly ‘Yah gives,’ § 26, see Gray, HPV 
154 /, but more probably it is not a verbal form ; twas [BNAL}; 
tas [A 2 K. 148)). 

1. b. Ahaziah, king of Judah (B.C. 835-796), who was 
hidden during the usurpation of Athaliah and crowned 
at the age of seven (2 K. 12 2 Ch. 24). 

On the two parallel accounts of the revolution which 
placed Joash on the throne, (a) 2 K. 111-12 184-20, (4) ib. vv. 
13-18a, see Stade, ZATIW 5 280 J. (’85), who is followed by 
Benzinger and Kittel. The former, which emphasizes the 
religious motives of the revolution, may have come from a work 
on the history of the temple. The account in 2 Ch, 2210-23 21 
is largely recast ; but, where this is not the case, can be used as 
a parallel text to (a). 

We know but little of Joash’s long reign. Somehow 
the temple had been allowed to get into disrepair, and 
Joash made a new arrangement for the due preservation 
of the fabric, the priests being made responsible for this. 
The temple is evidently regarded as a royal possession. 
Astatement of more historical interest (turned to his own 
account by the Chronicler, 2 Ch. 24234) is concerned 
with the inroad of the Syrians under Hazael, who only 
departed on receiving a large tribute. No doubt this 
inroad stands in close connection with Hazael’s successful 
wars against Jehu or Jehoahaz. Joash met his death at 
the hands of assassins, which was possibly an act of private 
vengeance for the cruel murder of Zechariah b. Jehoiada, 
the priest. (This is suggested by the statement of 
2 Ch. 2425, which may be not wholly incorrect.) See 
ISRAEL, § 31; CHRONICLES, § 8 ; CHRONOLOGY, § 35. 

2. b. Jehoahaz (797-783 B.C. ?), king of Israel (2 K. 
131014 2 Ch. 25). One of the greatest of the Israelitish 
kings. His success over BENHADAD [g.v.] b. Hazael 
(which is said to have been foretold by Elisha, 2 K. 
1314 7) and his victory over Amaziah, followed by his 
breaking down of the wall of Jerusalem, are the most 
prominent facts of his reign. That Judah was reduced 
to vassalage was the result, according to the narrative, 
of an audacious challenge of Amaziah b. Joash (1), king 
of Judah, which provoked the scornful and only too 
prophetic parable of the ‘thistle and the cedar’ (2 K. 
148 7). See AMAZIAH, 1. 

3. Father of GIDEON [g.v.} (Judg. 6-8). See AMAZIAH. 

4. A prince (lit. ‘the king’s son") temp. Ahab (1 K. 2226 cp 
2 Ch. 1825 wwaoa[B]). Either the title ‘king’s son’ was given 
to officers of state, or members of the royal house did not disdain 
such an office as the governorship of the prison. Possibly “baa 
is a corruption of bapn (Che.), see HAMMELECH. 

5. A son of SHELAH [g.v.], b. Judah, 1 Ch. 422 (ewada [B]). 

6. One of David’s heroes (1 Ch. 12 3, twa [B], wwpas [A]). See 
Davin, § 11 a, iii. S ATG. 


JOASH (vivir, § 80, ‘Yahwe aids,’ for WY, cp Ar. 


gatha and Sab. n. pr. AON. This, however, is not 
favoured by the Gk. transcription was [BAL], which 


See JEHOIARIB. 


1 See Cook, Aramaic Glossary’, S.U. WIR YIN. 
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does of presuppose the harder y [= ¿l See JEUSH 


(ways). 

1. b. BECHER [g.v.] in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.z., § 9, 
ii. a), 1 Ch. 78, cp JEUSH, v. 10, ant oCh. 23 a [6]. á 2 
2. One of David's overseers (1 Ch. 2728) See Davin, § 11. 

JOATHAM (iwaGam [Ti. WH]. Mt. 19, RV 
JoTHaM [¢.v. }. 


JOAZABDUS (iwzaBAoc [A]), 1 Esd. 948= Neh. 
87, JOSABAD. 

JOB (33°), Gen. 4613 AV, a corruption of JASHUB 
(g.v., 1). 

JOB (AN; 1wB, 702), the hero of the Book of Job 
(cp also Ezek. 141420 Jas. 511, on which see below), 
confounded in the postscript to © with 
JoBAB (g.v. 2), king of Edom (Gen. 36 33). 
Though this confusion is due to a late uncritical writer, 
probably a Jewish Haggadist,! we must admit the possi- 
bility that there may be a connection between the 
names. Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar all have points 
of contact with name-lists in Genesis, and we should 
naturally expect this to be the case with 'Iyyōb. It is 
true, most critics before Dillmann have explained ’lyyob 
from the Hebrew, as if the original framer of the story 
of Job either coined the name or at least modified it so 
as to make it symbolic of his hero; the alternatives are 
(1) ‘the pious’=Ar. 'awwãb, ‘one who turns to God’ 
(see Koran, 381629 44) ; (2) ‘ the assailed, or persecuted 
—i.e., by God, or by Satan.’ Neither is very satis- 
factory. The former is not definite enough in meaning, 
nor is the root Israelitish ;? the latter implies an ex- 
ceptional use of the grammatical form (cp T= nd»). 


There is no indication that the writers of Job thought 
of any meaning for the name, 

Another problem remains—the true origin of the 
name. In Am. Tab. 237613 we find Aiab a personal 
2. Its origin name in N. Palestine (Che. £xfos., 
is * 1897, 4, p. 23); possibly Aiab='/yyds.# 
In the next article (JOB, BOOK OF, § 4), the name of 
the hero of Job (ax from jyx?) is traced to Ea-bani, 
the name of an ancient Babylonian hero, whose creation 
out of clay has been compared with the narrative in 
Gen. 27 (see CREATION, § 20, n. 4). Ea-bani seems 
to have been confounded with Gilgameš, who, according 
to the myth, was attacked by some sore disease, and 
was supernaturally healed. For other legendary Hebrew 
names of Babylonian origin, see CAINITES, §§ 6-8, Io. 
On the land of Uz see Uz. 

The question whether Job really lived—which is 
distinct from the question whether he actually said and 

,, did all that is related of him in our book 

3. Job’s ; : om 

character a only be answered in the affirmative 

if we are prepared to regard Cain, Enoch, 
and Noah as historical personages. The saying of 
Resh Lakish, ‘Job existed not, and was not created, 
but is (only) a parable,’ shows that great freedom of 
speech upon such matters was allowed among Jewish 
doctors. There has been ‘some vagueness in the 
utterances of modern Christian scholars, who have 
not always considered that for a story to have a tradi- 
tional basis is not equivalent to its being founded 
on fact. The moral value of the story of Job is un- 
impaired by the denial of its historicity ; like the story 
of Jonah it is a parable, and the only question is 
—a parable of what? The ancients were struck by 
Job's righteousness (Ezek. 141420 Ecclus. 499 [Heb. 
text]), or by his patient endurance (Jas.511). To 
Mohammed, too, Job was a model of piety and 

1 Bleek, Dillmann, Budde ascribe it to a Hellenist; but the 
pe of Frankel (MGWZJ 21 308 7 [’72]) deserve attention. 

ee Ze 

2 Cp Lag. Uebers. go. 

3 Cp also the later Heb. 13'N Dalm. Aram. WB. 


4 The saying was, however, tampered with. See Frankel, 73. 
310; and cp Job and Sol. 607. On Resh Lakish see further 
Gratz, Hist. of the Jews (ET), 2 500 f. 
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patience (Koran, 3840), and the Mohammedans humor- 
ously call the camel abu Eyya#b, ‘Job's father.’ In 
Christian Egypt, too, as Amélineau remarks,! the 
story of Job was very popular, but not the speeches. 
The one was practical, the other appeared to be specu- 
lative. Theodore of Mopsuestia witnesses to the same 
preference of the story to the speeches in his time. 
For evidence of the further legendary development of 
the story of Job in the Jewish and Moslem world see 
D. B. Macdonald, A/SZ 14 137-164 ['98]; K. Kohler, 
‘The Testament of Job,’ Kohut Memorial Volume 
('97), 264-338. 

In Ecclus. 499 © is certainly wrong in reading [p*]3*» for 
31; the latter reading is supported both’ by Syr. and by our 


Hebrew text. The recovered Heb. text, how- 
4. References, ever, must becorrupt. Smend thinks he can 
read x'w) in the MS after ay» (Das hebr. 


Fragment, '97, p. 32). ©, however, has èv duBpw=Tyws, and 
this is what the copyist of our MS may have meant to give ; but 
the word we want is wr, and in & $2 b2b2p7 should be 
obo, and the [25] of Cowley and Neubaner should be [™a}", 


The passage then becomes, ‘ He also mentioned Job the upright, 
who uttered right words’ (see Job427). In Jas. 5x1 Zahn (Zin, 
155) may be right in preferring the reading cSere (AB3 1331 L 


Arm.) to eiSere (B*N Ks. vv.) The verse becomes, ‘Ye have 
heard of the patience of Job and the end (appointed by) the 
Lord. See (here) that the Lord is full of compassion and pitiful.’ 


TRC 

JOB, BOOK OF. The book stands third among 
the ¢thibim or Hagiographa, according to the Tal- 
mudic arrangement, but not always in the same place 
relatively to other books ; in the Greek Bible too, there 
are variations in the MSS, On these points see Ryle, 
Canon of the OT (1892). In the Syriac Bible Job is 
placed between the Pentateuch and Joshua, because, 
according to the Jews (Badd bathrd, 152), it was written 
by Moses (cp CANON, § 45). It may mitigate our 
surprise to remember that one of the fathers of modern 
criticism, Eichhorn, even claimed for the book a pre- 
Mosaic origin. We need not, however, any longer 
discuss the possibility of this view, since no scholar 
could be found to defend it. ‘The most scientific 
arrangement is that which includes Job in the group of 
books of Wisdom (Hokmah), of which it is doubtless the 
greatest, and the most fraught with suggestion for the 
history of the Jewish religion. See WISDOM LITERA- 
TURE. 

As the book now stands, it consists of five parts. 

1. The Prologue, written, like the Epilogue, in prose (chap. 


17). 
2. The Colloquies of Job and his friends (chaps. 3-31). 

3. The speeches of Elihu (chaps. 32-37). 

4. The speeches of Yahwé out of the storm, with very brief 
answers of Job (chaps. 38-42 6). 

5. The Epilogue (42 7-17). 

Thus it is plain that the book of Job is deficient in 
literary unity. Two literary styles are represented in it 

—narrative prose and didactic poetry ; 

BG auataains both, however, are thoroughly artistic 
in character. We must not read the 
Prologue as a history; this would be to do injustice to 
a considerable epic poet. Nor-must we read the Col- 
loquies as mere specimens of Hebrew philosophy in 
metre. This would be to miss making the acquaintance 
of a powerful lyric poet who was also skilled in the 
delineation of varieties of character. Certainly it is not 


and character. 


legitimate to call the book of Job a drama; a Hebrew. 


drama, especially in post-exilic times, is inconceivable. 
The attitude of the Priestly Writer (P) in the Hexateuch 
towards the ancient Hebrew myths and legends suf- 
ficiently shows how hopeless a dramatic movement would 
have been, even had it been initiated. Nevertheless, 
the idea of inclosing a poetical debate between the two 
parts of a quasi-poetical tale is dramatic in tendency, 
and suggests that in more favourable circumstances 
gifted dramatists might have arisen among the Jews. 
In order that students may appreciate the art (not less 


1 ‘Version Thébaine du Livre de Job,” PSBA, '87, p. 109. 
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than the meaning) of the poem and its different sections, 
there is one preliminary service which the textual critic 
must render—viz., to submit the text of Job to a careful 
revision, 

All that can be done for exegesis from an opposite point of 
view has been done by Dillmann, and if Davidson cannot be 
mentioned as Dillmann’s rival, yet every one of the too few 
pages that Davidson has written on Job testifies to familiarity 
with the available exegetical material; where either of these 
eminent critics has failed, it has been simply owing to the 
inadequacy of their critical methods. To Bickell, Siegfried, 
Budde, Beer, and Duhm is due the credit of having perceived 
that the next step forward in exegesis must be preceded by a 
purification of the text. The labours of these scholars and of 
others who have worked at the text of Job on the same lines, 
thongh less continuously, cannot be disregarded by exegetical 
students, and any article like the present must constantly refer 
not only to the Massoretic but also to an emended text. 


The present writer is tied to no master, and will give 
the student the best that he knows. Nor can he abstain 
from adding that the emended text to which he will 
appeal is one which has partly been produced by con- 
siderations of metre. For the most necessary informa- 
tion on this subject he would refer to the article 
POETICAL LITERATURE ; it is enough here to endorse 
the statement of Duhm, that the usual poetical form in 
the Colloquies of Job and his friends is the simplest 
metre of Hebrew prosody—viz., the stanza of four 
stichi, of three beats each.! There are also, it is true, 
passages of tristichs in chaps. 24 and (perhaps) 30; but 
these are among the later insertions. One of the 
clearest reasons for denying these passages to the main 
author of the work is the difference in their poetical 
form. The statement of Zenner (Z£. f. Kath. Th. '99, 
p. 173) that the book of Job contains much more than 
a hundred tristichs implies far too conservative an atti- 
tude towards the traditional text. 

The object of the Prologue is to show that disin- 
terested love of God is possible, and that in the case of 
such an one as Job, or of that quasi- 
personal being whom Job symbolises, 
the terrible load of suffering has this 
one intelligible purpose—viz., that the perfection of 
his unbought piety may be exhibited before angels and 
men, Job is introduced to us as a rich Edomite Emeer, 
happy in his family and in his enormous possessions. 
He also knows the true God under the name Elohim, 
and is scrupulous in the established observances of 
piety. Heaven is thrown open to us that we may see 
what Yahwe himself thinks of Job, and how the Satan 
is only permitted to hurl this great and good man into 
an abyss of misery that his piety may come out as pure 
gold. The deed is done, and Job, stricken with a 
loathsome sickness (see PESTILENCE), withdraws to the 
ash-mound (mazdala) of his village (cp Lam. 45). 
"Flesh for flesh,’* the Satan had said (24); ‘his dearest 
relations are nothing to a man, if he may but save his 
life." That, however, was not the right reading of 
Job's character. His wife's faith indeed gave way. 
Loyal to her husband, but faithless to her God, she 
bade Job be a man, since God withheld the reward of 
piety, and curse his all-powerful enemy before he died. 
To Job, however, this was the height of folly ; she who 
so spoke had degraded herself—had become ‘ one of the 
foolish women’ (see Foo). Not only did he ' speak 
no rash word 8 against God,’ he willingly accepted the 


2. Prologue 
and Epilogue. 


1 Jerome states that the book is composed in hexameters with 
a dactylic and spondaic movement. Evidently he means double 
trimeters. Duport, Prof. of Greek at Cambaaee translated 
Job in Homeric hexameters under the title Opyvoépiap Bos 
(Cambr. 1653). Vetter (Die Metrik des B. Job {'97)), and Ley 
(articles in $Z. Xv. '98) are the most recent special monographs 
on the metre of Job. 

2 Read probably 7H'3 y3 “eg. MT's ny sya ny, ‘skin for 
skin,’ gives no adequate sense ; Schwally’s explanation (ZA TIV 
20 46 7: [1900]), is only slightly more plausible than that of Merx 
and Budde. 

3 MT in 122 reads pombe nban m xb), ‘and attributed 
nothing unsavoury to God,’ the exact sense of which is variously 
given (see Schultens, Di., Bu.). Probably, however, weshouldread 
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‘evil' which could not blot from his memory the ‘ good ' 
of happier days, In a little while his three chief friends 
arrive, for the news has spread far and wide; they are 
doubtless Emeers like Job, and they know how true 
sympathy should express itself. 

The prose narrative is resumed in the Epilogue. 
Yahwè declares that his anger is kindled against the 
friends of Job because they have not said of him the 
thing that is right, like his servant Job; he tells them 
to offer sacrifice, and Job shall intercede for them, ‘that 
sudden ruin may not befall them.'! So Job prayed for 
them, and, as a public act of justification, God restored 
him more than his former prosperity, till at length he 
died, old and full of days. 

As.a piece of narrative the Epilogue compares very 
unfavourably with the Prologue. ‘The idea that after 
having been proved capable of ‘ fearing 
God for naught,’ Job should have to 
spend a hundred and forty years in the 
enjoyment of a commonplace prosperity will seem to 
most moderns so unreasonable that they probably would 
be glad to have reasons for cancelling it. It ts not less 
strange that nothing should be said in the Epilogue 
either of Satan’s loss of his wager, or of Job's recovery 
from his leprosy. However, to do justice to the writer 
we must view him, not as an artist, but as a teacher. 
The Epilogue was a necessary concession to the un- 
spiritual multitude, who had been taught even by 
prophets to look forward to double compensation for 
Israel's afflictions? (Is.617 Jer.1614-18 Zech. 912). 
Regarding Job as a symbol of suffering Israel, Jewish 
readers could not but expect him to be re-endowed with 
sons and daughters, flocks and herds, and treasures of 
gold? (cp Is.541 6067 9). Now, too, we can see 
why, instead of telling us how Job recovered from his 
sickness, the narrator uses the vague expression 34 


magng, which is so often used of the hoped-for restora- 


tion of the national prosperity (e.g., Ps. 147 Joel3 [4] 1). 
He is thinking here, not of the legendary Job, but of 
his people Israel. 

We next consider Prologue and Epilogue together. 
Can these be by the same writer as the Colloquies ? 
(1) It must be admitted that the Colloquies in general 
presuppose the main facts of the story in the Prologue ; 
on the other hand, in 191517. (contrast 84 295) we 
have certain statements which are plainly incon- 
sistent with some of those facts. (2) In Job427 
Job is commended for having spoken rightly of 
God; obviously this does not correspond with the 
speeches of Job in the Colloquies. (3) The Prologue 
ascribes the trials of Job to the Satan. Nothing is 
said of this in the poem; neither Job nor his friends 
know anything of such a being. (4) In the Prologue 
Job is a model of patience; in the Colloquies he is 
impatient. (5) The explanation of Job’s sufferings 
given in 11oa is unknown to the Colloquies. (6) Sacri- 
fices are essential to piety in the prose-story of Job; 
they are not once mentioned in the Colloquies. 

The necessary inference is that the Prologue and the 
Epilogue were written before the Colloquies, and since 


3. Criticism of 
the preceding. 


onde ynawa N9 xy (cp 210, and especially Ps. 106 33). 
(n) represents y3; nan) comes from ypawa. 
by the last editor to make sense.) 


1 In 428 MT gives, #933 Dny myy nda, ‘that I may not 
do something shameful to you’—r.e., give you an exemplary 
punishment (Bu.). The text of Job is so far from immaculate 
that it is better to emend it here than to force nba in this 
way. A more impossible word than 7233 for Yahwé to use 
ous hardly be imagined. Probably we should read, snbad 
mapa pp oy TDRN. nonz and naba are both very liable (as 
experience of Job and Psalms will show) to corruption. 

~ “The exact doubling of Job's former possessions shows that 
we are not reading literal history here’ (Davidson, on 42 12). 

3 On the close of 4211 see KESITAH, and on the names of 
Job's three daughters, the first and the third of which are 
strangely misread, see JEMIMA, KEZIA, KEREN-HAPPUCH. 
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427 implies that both Yahwé and the friends had held 
discourse with Job, it follows that the present Collo- 
quies (if we may provisionally regard them as a whole) 
have been substituted for speeches of very different 
purport which came from the narrator of the prose- 
story, and were in perfect harmony with it.1 

The chief value of the Epilogue for us moderns (who on 
æsthetic and religious grounds alike are compelled to take 
exception to its contents) is that it enables us to reconstruct 
the main outlines of the original colloquy and of those portions 
of the story which had to be omitted together with the original 
colloquy. Elsewhere an attempt has been niade to reconstruct 
what might conceivably have formed the omitted portion of the 
earlier book of Joh.2 Something of the sort can hardly be 
dispensed with in a full treatise on the criticism of Job, though 
to economise space it is not given here. The theory adopted 
above enables us to account (a) for the severe blame which 
Yahwé gives to the three friends, and for their assumed liability 
to some terrible calamity ;3 (4) for the high praise awarded to 
Job; (c) in part for the expressions in the description of the 
suffering Servant of Yahwé in Is.5213-5312; and (ad) for the 
early view of Job, which persisted for centuries in many 
quarters in spite of the later insertions in the book, as a model 
of righteousness and patient endurance. 

We must now ask, Is it possible to get behind the 
representation given of Job and of his misfortunes in 
the Prologue and Epilogue? That 
there is a legendary basis may be 
assumed as on a griori grounds likely. 

Even the book of Tobit has its legendary element, though 
the main current of the narrative is unaffected by it. Much 
more may we expect to find a traditional basis for the story of 
Job, which is of just the type in which the primitive imagina- 
tion delighted ; indeed, the name of its hero (in striking contrast 
to ‘Llobit=Tobiah) is plainly no fiction, but a legacy from 
antiquity. 

The prevalent view among critics is that a wise man 
of poetical gifts in Judæa in the post-exilic period 
adopted a story which had been handed on from age 
to age in popular tradition, and adapted it to his own 
didactic purposes. 4 

One of the chief points in favour of this view is the super- 
natural machinery of the Prologue, which has a strong quasi- 
mythological character. In particular, the humorousness® 
of the dialogue between Yahwé and the Satan, which might be 
abundantly paralleled from Christian hagiology, evidently re- 
presents the popular, not the official religion. On the other 
hand, it must be remarked (1) that the Prologue is evidently 
constructed with a didactic object—viz., to give an adequate 
explanation of the sufferings of the righteous; (2) that the 
Epilogue is not fully intelligible unless Job be understood as a 
type of the people of Israel; and (3) that the Epilogue pre- 
supposes that Job and his three friends have been conversing 
on the subject of the divine government of the world (Job 427), 
whereas discussions on speculative subjects are uncongenial to 
the popular mind. 

How far can this view be endorsed? So much as 
this appears to be certain—the story of Jobis based upon 
a popular legend. It is probable, however, that some 
of the most interesting features of the Prologue are not 
of traditional origin, but come from a cultivated wise 
man who knew how to write for the people, but stood 
somewhat apart both from the popular and from the 
official religion. This wise man lived in the post- 
exilic period, when the belief in the Satan was becoming 
general. Very probably the imaginary dialogue between 
Yahwé and the Satan is not merely humorous but 
ironical. The narrator may wish to suggest a grave 
doubt as to the appropriateness of such a belief in 
Judaism ; certainly he regards the Satan, like the b’ne 
Eléhim,® as no more than a part of his poetic machinery. 
His main object, however, is to show (anticipating much 
later teaching) that the accumulated woes of Israel are 
but tests of the disinterestedness of Israel’s love for 
God. It is true, the Epilogue is inconsistent with 
this: this wise man and artist, free-minded as he is, 
has to make concessions to the multitude (see § 3). 


4, Legendary 
basis. 


1 See D. B. Macdonald, JBL 1463-71 (95); Duhm, Hiob, 
(97), Einl. p. viii. 

2 Che. Jewish Religious Life, 161. 

3 nabs (see preceding col. n. 1). 

4 See Wellh. JDT, 1871, p. 555; Che. Job and Sol. 66; 
Budde, pp. viii. ; Duhm, p. vii. 

5 Cp Job and Sol. 110 (parallel between Job and Faust). 

6 Je. ‘members of the divine guild’ (ANGELS, § 2). 
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Most probably all that he adopted from the legend 
was (1) the name of the hero and of the land in which 
he lived; (2) the fact of Job’s close intercourse with 
God; and (3) the surprising circumstance that this 
most righteous and divinely favoured of men was 
attacked by some dread disease such as leprosy, but 
was ultimately healed. So much as this was not 
improbably known to Ezekiel, who (141420) mentions 
three men, Noah, Daniel (or rather perhaps ‘ Enoch ’— 
see Enoc}, and Job as having escaped from peril of 
death by their righteousness. The original story was 
probably derived from Babylonia (cp preceding article). 
Eabani, the friend of the solar hero Gilgameš (see 
ENocH), himself too created for Ea by the potter- 
goddess Aruru, was attacked by a distressing sickness, 
apparently the same from which Gilgameš had for a 
time been a sufferer. In the Babylonian legend Eabani 
dies, whereas Gilgameš is healed for a time by a magic 
potion and immersion in the fountain of life in the 
earthly paradise. It would seem that in Palestine one 
part of the story of Gilgameš dropped away from that 
hero and attached itself to Eabani, whose name became 
Hebraised into jax, out of which arose ax, *Lyyob 


(Job). Probably the story was brought by the Israelites 
from Hauran, if, as has been suggested (see HARAN), 
the Haran of Genesis is a distortion of Hauran. The 
‘land of Uz’ (see Uz) was therefore probably in the NE. 
of Palestine, where indeed the name ‘ Uz’ would naturally 
lead us to place it, but is transferred to Edom by the 
author of the original Book of Job, because of the tra- 
ditional reputation of the Edomites for wisdom! (Obad.8 ; 
cp TEMAN). ‘This new situation suggested the mention 
of the Sabeans (115), and the Cushites (117; read 
ora for naig ; see Cusu, § 2, z.), also the designation 
of Job as ‘the greatest of all the sons of Jerahmeel’ 
(13; read 5xony +32 for omp %3; see JERAHMEEL, 
KEDEM, MAHOL) and of the friends of Job as a 
Temanite, a Zarhite, and a Temanite respectively 
(for the emendations here adopted see SHUHITE, 
ZOPHAR). The later wise man (once more we pro- 
visionally assume the unity of the Colloquies) who, 
as we have seen, discarded the original Colloquies 
and substituted new ones, does not seem to have 
altered the Prologue and Epilogue. To his work, 
which from the very first impressed thinkers as much 
as the prose narrative of Job impressed the multitude, 
we now direct our attention. Evidently he admired 
that narrative, for he has adopted it; but not less 
evidently he was not satisfied even by the attractive 
theory embodied in the Prologue, partly, we may 
suppose, because it depended for its efficacy on the 
opening of the heavens, and the admission of human 
listeners to the council-hall of Elohim. For the wise 
men sought to connect religion as much as possible with 
mother-earth. 

It should be noticed that there are three cycles of 
speeches, or colloquies, so that each 
friend speaks nine times (on Zophar’s 
third speech see below), and Job answers 
Job also opens the colloquies by a poetic 


5. First cycle 
of speeches. 


nine times. 
complaint. 

The friends, who represent the Jewish theologians 
of the author's time, are about to speak. An excuse 
for this had to be provided. Submission to the divine 
will was the fundamental note of the character of Job, 
according to the Prologue. In order to justify argu- 
mentation, the sufferer must be seen to have lost his 
composure. The word ‘God’ occurs but twice in Job's 
complaint (chap. 3); he murmurs, but without accusing 
God of injustice. All that he craves is an explanation 
of this sudden catastrophe. Why was he suffered to 
live on when born—why must he live on, now that he 
is in abject misery? Piety does not forbid him to 


1 For a peculiar view of the ‘ Edomite setting’ of the original 
poem, see Klostermann on 1 K. 411. 
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curse his natal day—the day which egan with the 
night of his birth. 

Perish the day on which I was to be born, 

And the night which said, Behold,! a boy ! 


Let not God above ask after it, 
Let not the moon show her splendour above it.2 


Years and days are not imaginary, but have an 
objective existence in the unseen world. Job would 
fain revenge himself on this luckless day. As Moulton 
well says, ‘All variations of darkening that fancy 
can suggest are invoked to blot out that day 
which betrayed Job into life’? Then Eliphaz the 
Temanite comes forward. He is the oldest of the 
party—older than Job's father (1510). It is char- 
acteristic of him that he appeals to special revelations 
of his own; characteristic of Bildad that he loves to 
appeal to tradition; characteristic of the young and 
impetuous Zophar that he appeals to no authority but 
his own judgment, and gets irritated at any one who 
disputes the correctness of his theory.4 All are agreed 
that the cause of all calamity (and therefore of Job's) is 
sin, whereas Job himself from the first ascribes his 
trouble to some baffling mystery in God himself. The 
point which is not clear to the friends is, whether the 
calamity which has befallen Job is a punishment or 
merely an educational chastisement. They could not 
have hesitated to adopt the second view but for the 
vehemence of Job's complaint which seemed to them 
unbecoming in a devout man. Eliphaz gently re- 
monstrates with his friend, and, if textual corruption be 
removed, his speech will not strike us as either un- 
connected or dictatorial. Why should Job lose heart? 
Who ever perished, being innocent? Job must know 
this; clearly Eliphaz does not expect any criticism of 
his statement. There is one truth, however, of which 
Job seems to him not fully aware; indeed Eliphaz 
himself had needed to have it enforced by a special, 
personal revelation, whispered to him by a mysterious 
form at night (4 17-21) :— 

Can mortal man be righteous before God? 

Can man be pure before his maker? 

Behold, he trusteth not his servants, 

His holy ones are unclean before God ; 

How much more the dwellers in houses of clay . . 


Do they not dry up, when he bloweth upon them? 
They die, but without wisdom. 


What, then, is man’s true wisdom? It is to 
recognise trouble as the consequence of sin, and not 
to be seduced into irritating words which can only 
lead to the complete destruction both of the fool who 
utters them and of his children (524/). Does Job 
think that there is anyone of the celestials who can be 
induced to help him? He will hardly indulge in this 
fancy after the revelation which Eliphaz has just 
related. For his own part, Eliphaz would rather turn 
trustfully to God, whose purposes are so unsearchable, 
but, for the righteous man, so beneficent. He con- 
cludes with an idealistic picture of the happiness in 
store for Job, if he will defer to the friendly advice 
offered to him by Eliphaz (517-27). 

Job48-11 and 536 1o are late insertions which spoil the 
fine rhetoric of the poet. Chap. 5 is also questioned by 
Siegfr., Beer, and Duhm, but seems to be protected by 418% if 
read as emended above; indeed, ‘call now,’ etc. is much too 
vigorous an address for an ordinary glossator. Verse 7 needs 
correction in order to suit v. 6, but cannot be rescued for the 
poem, both v.6 and v. 7 being alien to the Temanite’s argu- 


ment. (Verse 7 should probably be read, ‘Yea, man brings 
forth misery, and the sons of wickedness pour forth iniquity’; 


1 a37 for mii (G iov; Bick., Bu., Du.). 

2 See translation of four stanzas of Job’s complaint, with 
justification, in Erp. T 10380 / (99). 

3 Book of Job, Introd. p. xix. 

4 Cp Davidson, Jok, 25 7 

5In L 4 read PORD reap NIN. After l. 5 we have 
omitted four lines, to avoid having to jnstify emendations at too 
great length. When we follow ©, there is a quotation from Is. 
4024. See Beer ad loc. 
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hy aver yeaa voy boyd ogg `s. Cp Budde, Duhm, 
Matthes). 

Bildad’s first speech is chiefly remarkable for his 
respectful attitude towards tradition. ‘We are of 
yesterday,’ he says, ‘and know nothing’ (89), whereas 
the wisdom of the past is centuries old, and has a 
stability to which Job's new-fangled notions (for Job 
represents a ‘new school’ of religious philosophy) 
cannot pretend. Here the first genuine allusion to 
Egypt nx, ‘ Nile-grass,’ 811; see REED) should be 


noticed ; also Bildad’s cruel reference to the fate of 
Job’s children (84). Zophar gives a panegyric of the 
divine wisdom (115-8), which, however, only leads up 
to the poor inference that God must be able to see 
secret sin (1111), and which Job (122 f. if 14-25 
13: f.) reduces, as he thinks, to its just proportions. } 


The saying in 116c, ‘Know therefore that God exacteth of 
thee less than thine iniquity deserveth’ (EV) is indeed a 
terrible one, but Zophar is not to be held responsible for it. 
It is not an interpolation, however, but an editorial attempt to 
make sense of a corrupt passage. When duly emended, it may 
assist us in the emendation of 1164, which should probably run 
thus, ‘That thou mightest know that it (¢.¢., divine wisdom) is 
marvellous in reason’: 4) xb aw’ °3 aym is corrupted from 
mend pxdp ‘2 YIM. Chap. 12 has been much misunder- 
stood. Grill would excise 124-132 asa later insertion. Sieg- 
fried prints 124-6 and 127-131 in colours (as insertions): and 
Duhm omits 127-10 and 124-6, and makes 124-6 (tristichs, he 
thinks) parallel to the cycle of poems in chaps. 24 and 302-8. 
This is simply owing to corruptions of the text which have 
obscured the meaning. Probably the only interpolations are 
vv. 4g and 13. The passage should begin, No doubt with you 
is discernment, And with you is perfection of wisdom. Yea, I 
have not learned wisdom, And your secrets I know not (cp 11). 
But ask now the beasts that they may teach thee, etc. (vv. 7). 
The wicked man at the judgment is confident. At (God's) fixe 
time his foot is secure, etc. (vv. 5). Doth not the ear try 
words, etc. (v. 11). 


The only result of these successive speeches is to 
make the complaints of the sufferer bolder and more 
Startling. But before he ‘ gives free course to his com- 
plaint’ (101), he secures his right to do so. The im- 
mensity of his woe is his justification. All he asks of 
his friends is—spoken or silent sympathy ; but he asks 
it in vain, and this intensifies his agony. The friends 
may lecture to him on the infinite power and wisdom of 
God. Miserable comfort! He knows it only too well. 
To be compelled to think that this power and wisdom 
is not directed by morality, and that he is worth no 
more to the Almighty and the All-wise than the moun- 
tains which he removes, or the rivers which he dries 
up, is acutely painful. Job does not profess to under- 
stand God's dealings in the world of nature, but hitherto 
it has appeared to him that he understood God's inter- 
course with His moral creature—man. He looks for 
consistency in God's dealings with moral beings. The 
sudden transition from happiness to misery in Job's 
case can only, so he fancies, be ascribed to capricious- 
ness in God; or, if we may express the underlying 
symbolic meaning, the catastrophe by which a religious 
and prosperous people like Israel was suddenly crushed 
by the iron heel of a foreign despot, appears to show 
that Zion has been forgotten by her God. As for the 
theory that calamity is a chastisement, it will not apply 
to Job’s case, for his days are numbered, and even for 
those few days God, as if a wild beast, cannot refrain 
from torturing his prey. Yet, such is the power of true 
religion, the man who utters these desperate words, 
pleads with his God for gentler treatment! These three 
speeches of Job (67 9f. 12-14) are rich in poetic 
ore; but we have space here only for the wonderful 
expressions of an inextinguishable heart-religion which 
occur near the close of the first and third speeches 
respectively. 


1 Davidson's remark (p. 88) that in reply to Zophar Job 
shows, by a brilliant declaration of the divine wisdom and 
power that he is a greater master in the knowledge of these 
than his friends are, hardly touches the main point. Job 
admits that God is wise; but the result of his observation is 
that God's wisdom is mainly devoted to destructive ends. 
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It will be noticed that in the first quotation a supposed 
‘parody’ of Ps. 85{6] and an unæsthetic phrase which no 
Arabic parallel can make tolerable, have disappeared. Ifemenda- 
tion is permissible, it is so here.1 


What is man that thou shouldest spy him out, 

And direct thine attention to him? 

That thou shouldest try him (by fire) every morning, 
And test him every moment ? 


* 
How long ere thou look away from me, 
Ere thou leave me that I may have a moment's cheer? 
Why hast thon set me as a target? 
Why am I unto thee as a mark? 


* 

And why dost thou not pardon my transgression, 

And cause mine iniquity to remove? 

For now I must lie down in the dust, 

And when thon seekest after me, I shall be gone (7 17-21). 
* 


O that thou wouldest hide me in SheSl, 
That thou wouldest conceal me till thine anger were spent, 
That thou wouldest appoint me a set time and remember me, 
If the fury of wrath should come to an end! 

* 


All my days of anguish I would wait 
Till thy relenting came; 
Thou wouldest call, and I would answer thee, 
Thou wouldest long after the work of thy hands (14 13-15).2 
It will be plain, even from these quotations, that the 
first part of the discussion has not been wholly useless. 
It is true, the several points of view 
6. Second of Job and of the friends are in some 
Bie respects totally different. Both parties, 
however, have alike become awake to the fact 
that the problem before them has more than a merely 
personal reference. It is not only Job but a large 
section of the human race which has, apparently, lost 
its sense of union with God. The old days of idyllic 
happiness and unquestioning faith have passed away 
not merely for Job, but also for Israel, and for many 
another people, and ‘the earth’ seems to be ‘ given over 
into the hands of the wicked’ (924). According to 
the friends, this was because of some sin committed by 
Job (z.e., by Job’santitypes). Job, however, could not 
accept this, and went on piling complaint upon com- 
plaint. The friends, he said, were treacherous, and 
God was inconsistent—' He destroys the perfect and 
the wicked’ (922). We might have supposed that 
this enlargement of the problem would have softened 
Job's mood. It does not soften it; the poet fails to 
make the most of the psychological situation. There is 
but one idea which can at all comfort Job; it is this— 
that God's love cannot really be extinct—that in the 
depths of his nature God cannot be as hostile to him as 
he seems. Though slowly dying he can even now 
imagine God longing after him when it is, humanly 
speaking, too late, and he indulges in the dream of a 
successful conflict between God's wrath and God's love. * 
It is Wrath that hurries Jobto Shédl; Love stands by sorrow- 
fully and waits his time. Thanks to Love, it will at length be 


seen that Job’s removal to the dark underworld was the best 
thing that could have happened. No longer seeing him, God’s 


1 The readings here proposed are 130278 (Il. 1); BIWA (l 3; 
see E.xp.T 10 381); y rar} (I. 6); med (l. 8; cp 16126; 
Beer). The opening words of v. 20 are omitted as an interpo- 
lation (Bick., Du.). 

2 The emendations in 14 13-15 are :— AN NITY OFA ON (1. 4); 
*B3Y (1.5; Exp. T, Le); anvon (1. 6). Of these, the most im- 


portant is the first. MT has, ™n'7 133 MONDON; © éav yap 
arobdry avOpwros Gioetat, which Bickell, Cheyne( Few. Rel. Life, 
234), and Duhm follow (‘if a man were to die and to live again’). 
This, however, does not fit the parallelism. (y and 3,0 and 7 
are easily confounded.) 

3 Cp the touching apologue of the mustard-seed in Buddha- 
ghosha's Parables. 

4 On this division of God into two parties, cp Davidson on 17 3; 
Che. Jod and Sol. 31. The Jewish poet Ibn Gabirol finely says, 
ox wD NIN, ‘I fly from Thee to Thee’; and our own in- 
imitable Crashaw says, 

But thou giv’st leave (dread Lord |) that we 
Take shelter from Thyself in Thee ; 

And with the wings of Thine Own dove 
Fly to Thy sceptre of soft love. 
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irritation will pass away, and he will long to renew his inter- 
course with him on earth or in heaven, Thus, though Job will 
still have the ‘anguish’! of being parted from God, he will be 
able to wait patiently for the reawakening of his love. Will 
Job come to alana that this is no dream? That is the impor- 
tant question with which we approach the second colloquy. 

Job's essential devoutness is manifest to us ; but it was 
not so to his friends (cp 154). In fact, passages like 
those quoted above are not intended for the ears of the 
friends. They are lyric monologues which illustrate the 
dramatic process going on within the mind of Job; they 
form no real part of the colloquy. Job's narrow- 
minded friends can see his outward irreverence, but not 
the longing to be at peace with God which alone made 
such irreverence possible. Now, they think, Job reveals 
himself in his true character, and, their gentler treatment 
having failed, they proceed to try the effect of lurid 
pictures of the wicked man’s fate,? intending that Job 
should see in these pictures no distant resemblance to 
himself. This wounding language Job meets with 
growing dignity. The symptoms of his sickness are 
becoming aggravated; death, he feels, cannot be far 
distant. He has already said, ‘ Yea, let him kill me, I 
will not desist. Surely my ways I will defend before 
him’ (1315). But now his condition appears desperate ; 4 
and in his loneliness he returns to the idea that God 
cannot be entirely his enemy. 

Death, indeed, he cannot escape; he is caught in 
God's net, and complaints of injustice are unavailing 
(1967). Job is now sure that he has an avenger of 
blood in heaven (cp Ps. 912{13]); when he is dead, his 
cry (z.e., the appeal of his blood, which lies on the 
bosom of the earth) will reach the ear of the divine 
Love. To mother-earth he first makes his appeal ; 
then he tells the universe of a stupendous fact of his 
consciousness. 


O earth, cover not my blood, 

And let’ my cry have no (resting: ) place. 

Yea, I know it—my piercing cry is in heaven, 
And my shriek has entered the heights. 


He will accept the words with which I cry, 
My Blood-avenger will hear my call, 

That he may decide between a man and God, 
And between man and his fashioner (16 1-21).5 


But here Job stops. It is implied that reparation will 
be made for Job’s unjust and violent death; but no 
surmise is offered as to the form that this will take. 
The much-suffering man has advanced beyond what he 
said in 9327; he has found a ‘daysman betwixt us 
that might lay his hand upon us both’; the daysman's 
nature, if not his name, is Righteous Love. But he has 
not resumed the position adopted for a moment in 


1 Read asy for RS, both in 1414 and in 71. 


2 There are, of course, corruptions of the text as elsewhere, 
For instance, 1514-19, as they stand, are highly suspicious. 
It is not enough to omit vv. 14 and 17 (Bi. ) as interpolations. A 
single stanza should take the place of vv. 14-19 ; the original text 
can easily be detected under the present much-edited text. 
What Eliphaz really says is, ‘ Ask the wise men, for they alone 
have unerring wisdom; they will not withhold their torah’ (see 
Crit. Bib.). 


3 Read Sans xb (Exp. T 10 382); me bm ‘8 Xb, is clearly 


wrong. Davidson, ‘I will not wait’; Duhm, ‘I cannot hold 
out’; Budde, ‘I hope for nothing.’ 

4 The passage, 1622, 171 4, so far as we can understand it, 
interrupts the context, and must surely be an interpolation. Cp. 
Siegfried’s notes. 

5 Lines 3 and 4 in MT run, ‘ Even now, behold, my witness 
is inheaven, and my witness is in the heights.’ But the context re- 
quires more thana‘ witness’ of Job’sinnocence, and yang (Aram.) 
occurs only once again in the MT, and there it is corrupt (see 


JEGAR-SAHADUTHA). Read probably oy `n “Ayyo 
poi aga npg. Sensc, metre, and the textual phenomena 


are thus satisfied. Lines 5/. make a miserable sense in MT ; 
© represents an intermediate stage between the true text and 


MT. The true text may be something like this, bo asy 


byi ypy’ ‘nbpra “DAU. In line 8, for 37y) read ns @lus- 


trated by the ‘argument in 108). ‘ His friend,’ however explained, 
whether as Job’s friends (collectively) or as a title for God, is 
intolerable. For a minute, though not quite satisfactory discus- 
sion of the passage, see Budde ; and on the versions see Beer. 
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1413-15; he does not on this occasion specify the form 
which the expected reparation, or vengeance for blood, 
will take. It was a noble idea that he had stated ; but, 
not being able to offer any tangible proof of its correct- 
ness, he soon falls back into his old elegiac strain, and 
even appeals to the friends for pity (19 21). He might 
as well have appealed to icebergs. From their averted 
faces the persecuted heretic sees that his doom is sealed. 
If God had not marked him out for death, they might 
have thought to do God service (cp 138) by stoning 
him. Job warns them of their guilt (cp 13104); he 
does not threaten them with ‘the sword,’ as the faulty 
MT represents. First, however, he revives his own 
courage by giving for the third time a public expression 
to his unextinguished belief in his God (19257). We 
cannot indeed venture, in deference to later Christian 
beliefs, to let the text of 19 25-27 pass, and assume that 
the passage refers either to the hope of the resurrection, 
or at least to the hope of conscious and continuous 
intercourse with God in an unbodied state of existence 
cp EscHATOLOGY). A close examination of the text 
shows that it has not only suffered corruption but also 
received interpolations, and our general experience with 
the ancient versions (which have often made prophets 
and poets give support to the later eschatology) justifies 
us in dealing with the MT somewhat freely. The 
present writer's attempt at a thoroughly critical restora- 
tion may be thus rendered, — 


As for me, I know it—my Avenger lives, 

And (lying) i in the dust I shall receive his pledge ; 
Shaddai? will bring to pass my desire, 

And as my justifier I shall see God. 


* 
When ye say, ‘ We will pursue him like a hart, 
And will satisfy ourselves with his (lacerated) flesh’ ; 
Have fear for yourselves because of your words, 
For those are words of iniquity (19 25-29). 


So then the dream of a permanent resurrection of the 
old intercourse with God on earth or in heaven is not 
finally ratified by Job’s mature thought. Still he 
ventures nearer to that dream than when he uttered the 
cry to mother-earth. He will not give up his belief in 
God’s righteousness, and therefore declares it to be 
certain that God will one day publicly recognise his 
servant’s innocence; and since on the one hand it is 
essential to the completeness of this reparation that Job 
should witness it, and on the other it is inconceivable 
(14 12) that man should ‘awake, or be raised out of his 
sleep’ to the old familiar life, it is the only solution 
which remains that the unbodied spirit of Job should 
for a moment be transferred to the upper world to ‘see 
God as his justifier.’ On this view great stress must 
be laid; no other exegesis appears possible, ray-by, 
‘on the dust (of Shé&dl),’ and ‘psn, ‘my justifier ' 
(underlying wap), being both apparently planted 
firmly in the text. That God can ‘both kill and make 
alive’ would no doubt have been granted by the poet ; 
exceptionally a man like Enoch or Elijah might doubt- 
less be saved either from death or out of death. But he 
regards his hero not as an exceptional person but as a 
representative of the class of righteous sufferers, and as 
such (so the poet thinks) Job cannot be raised from the 
dead. 

Job, then, in some unimaginable way will for a 
moment be enabled to see the Light of lights—E]6ah. 
His desire has been to have his innocence established 
by the righteous Judge ; that desire ‘Shaddai will bring 
to pass.’ First, the Goél, or Vindicator (see GOEL), will 
convey to Job the ‘pledge’ of his willingness to act as 
Géél (cp Ruth 477), then the solemn act of justification 
will be performed in the presence of Job. We must 
not be ‘ wise above that which is written,’ and speculate 
with the help of later Jewish eschatology on the change 
which, for Job, must pass upon Shédl when he returns 
thither at peace with God. Certain it is, that Job, and 
therefore also his poet, has broken with the conventional 

1 Shaddai (see Name_s, § 117), occurs 31 times in the MT of 


Job. 
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doctrine of Shédl, but he has not formed a new and 
better doctrine, capable of being presented in poetical 
forni. 

The view that Job anticipates restoration to health and 
prosperity in this life still finds supporters (see Bu., 110; Lane, 
49/. ; Beer, 127). It appears to the present writer to be con- 
nected with an a priori view of the structure of the Book of 
Job, and, in the case of Budde especially, with an unduly 
optimistic view of MT in this passage. Di. and Da. both 
favour the view that Job’s justification will be after death; such 
also, in a form agreeing in essentials with that given above, is 
the view of We. (Z/G 177), Smend (Red. Gesch. 471), and Du. 
104. Of these critics, Duhm has given most attention to the 


text; but his retention of “aD and his introduction of 


Ð (which properly means a tribal or religions sign on the 
person [see Cross]), can by no means be justified. The restor- 
ation offered above is the writer's third experiment ; it is, 
even if imperfect, neither hasty nor arbitrary. A few notes 
appear necessary. In l. 2 we should probably read "32730 
as in 173 [Beer, Bu., Du.], a passage which belongs to the same 
group as 1925-29: i.e., it implies the idea of a division in the 
divine Being—the God of love over against the God of wrath. 
For the impossible wan read `p“ (Is. 508); this reading 
is practically certain. MT’s ne is now generally explained 
as ‘afterman’=‘vindicator’ (cp Perles, Analekten, 74), which 
produces a good parallel to vSx3, but is in itself unnatural. 
pip" spy-by has no intelligible meaning. As Eichhorn (A ligem. 
Bibliothek, 1388) remarks, by pip always means ‘to assail.’ 
Unaware of Eichhorn, We. (/D 7, 16 556[’71]) makes the same 
observation, and proposes to render MT, ‘ will arise (as witness) 
against dust ’—é.e., against the friends (cp Job 419)! This being 
too artificial, either apoy or pp’ must be read, and con- 
sidering how emphatically (721) Job has mentioned his expec- 
tation of ‘lying down on the dust '—ż.¢., on the dusty ground of 
Shé&o! (see 1716), it is the more reasonable course to emend the 


latter and retain =9y-by, which means ‘(lying) upon the dust’ 
(2011 2126; cp 721) mpx for pp is an easy change; the 
preformatives x and ' are frequently confounded. In l. 3 for 
“yY read probably "1%; “MN is dittographed. For nxt 15p3 
read MNA ]2°; ° fell out owing to WW; cp 1715 (in J read 
‘mxn)- The much tortured 1553 is a mere editorial guess. 
IN agxis clearly a corruption of wap (note the warning 
Pasek), and +S of mbr. minbi energy is a gloss on 'b-mynw ; 
‘png m52 193 is a corruption of “apd snb, a gloss on 
mp pry (‘ God shall arise -.. to revive me from my 
grave’). Inl. sf the critics have not noticed that Job returns 
to his statement in v. 22; yet toa practised eye 495 gw should 
reveal its secret. Read yay wan) PRIDI WDT ‘ND 


(ox for bx, in v. 22, Reiske, Perles, Beer); “wid has two 


beats. In}. 7f ann is too vague, and the threat of a violent 
death is not in character with the Job of chaps. 3-19. Nor is 
there any allusion to the threat in Zophar’s third speech. Read 


O2°535 and mny 31, and for NDN read ABT (Ges.). The last 
three words of v.29 in the consonantal text (read, with Bu., 
pa g P3], ‘that ye may know that there is a judge’) are a 
gloss. 

Job has now taken a long step forward towards the 
religious solution of the problem of the suffering of the 
individual, and since true religion 


1k ee is primarily individualistic he can, if 
éolloauiee he will, afford to lay the large problem 

q * of the suffering of classes of men on one 

side. The importance of the deeply felt utterance of 


Job in 1925/. is universally admitted ; yet none perhaps 
have realised its bearing on the structure of the poem 
except Meinhold! and Laue.? The former critic makes 
a new part of the poem begin at chap. 20; the latter 
thinks that the non-appearance of Yahwé to recognise 
Job’s innocence has produced a radical transformation 
of the character of Job, who, aggrieved at his dis- 
appointment, becomes an open blasphemer, gives an 
unqualified denial to the divine righteousness, and, 
welcoming a temptation which he has twice before 
(92f. 13187) overcome, challenges God, in language 
full of Titanic pride, to an investigation of his case 
(3135-37). The latter view is certainly inadmissible. 
Nothing is said in the second cycle of speeches which 
leads us to suppose that Job had expected God to 


1 Neue Jahrbb. f. deutsch. Th.,’92, p. 90. 
2 Die Comp. des B. Hiob, 53, 77, 141. 
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appear for his vindication and been disappointed ;! the 
account of 1925/., which this view presupposes, is that 
which the best recent critics of Job have rejected. 
Still, it remains true that the Job whom we meet with 
from chap. 20 onwards, lacks that tender religious 
undertone which surprises and delights us in the first 
colloquy, and we might be tempted to suppose with 
Meinhold that a new part of the poem begins at chap. 
20. This supposition we might support by the 
theory that when the poet reached the end of chap. 19, 
he laid his work aside for a time, and that when he 
resumed it he was himself in a less religious and a 
more definitely critical frame of mind than before. 
This theory, however, is by no means probable. The 
poet would certainly have corrected his earlier work, 
and not have allowed such strongly contrasting works 
to stand side by side. We cannot help supposing that 
another member of the guild of wise men to which the 
poet belonged, took up his work and continued it, so 
as to embody a somewhat different conception of the 
hero. This view is supported by the phenomena of 
chaps. 29-31. Several critics have noticed that this 
much-admired section is deficient in unity. Chaps. 29 /. 
are an elegy ; chap. 31 isa proud self-justification. The 
present writer formerly thought? that the author might 
have written chap. 31 some time after he wrote chaps. 
29, and have placed it here by an afterthought, 
omitting to construct a connecting link with the preced- 
ing chapter. But there is no necessity for such an 
assumption here. The elegy in chaps. 29/ appears to 
be the original conclusion of the colloquies—the counter- 
part of the elegy (chap. 3) which forms the opening of 
the poem. ; 
Any one who will read chaps. 19 and 29. consecu- 

tively will be struck by the appropriateness of the 
arrangement. Chap. 19 itself is strongly elegiac. As 
Davidson says, ‘He realises... more clearly than 
ever he had done before, his dreary isolation, God and 
men being alike estranged from him, which he laments 
in most pathetic words.’ ‘Have pity, have pity upon 
me, O ye my friends,’ is its central passage, and when 
the sufferer thinks of the cruel insinuations of his 
friends, he warns—he does not threaten them. He 
speaks indeed of an ‘Avenger of blood, but it is God, 
not God's misguided advocates, from whom reparation 
is expected, and there is an Over-God, whose nature is 
Love, and whom Job longs to be permitted to love. 
After this we are prepared to hear his sorrowful retro- 
spect of past happiness in chap. 29, and the contrasted 
contemplation of his present abject condition in chap. 
30. The first part is a poetic commentary on the 
opening verses of the prologue (11-5) :— 

O that I were as in months past, 

As in the days when God watched over me; 

When he made his lamp shine above my head, 

By his light I went in darkness ; 

According as I fared in my (life's) way, 

When God screened my tent ; 


When mine intimates were with me, 
And my children were round about me (29 2-5).3 


It seems far back—the time when the poor and father- 
less blessed him, and when the great hushed their 
words at his presence. Now to those who once 
honoured him he is a by-word.4 The Providence which 
used to guard him is no more; God hears him not. 


1 It is true, 2313 expresses disappointment at God's evident 
determination not to hear Job's case, but this has no reference 
to the hope uttered in 1925 Although Job’s wish for an 
equitable discussion of his case has found repeated expression, 
he has never deluded himself with the fancy that his wish will 
be granted. He could never have said, with reference to this, 
nyy ax, ‘I know,’ ‘I am sure.’ 

Job and Solomon, 39, n. 1. 

3 Reading Wag „OT ibana (Olshausen, Bu., Beer, Du.); 
‘TN AD ‘nn agia (cp ©); PID (Ps. 88 19). 

4 301-8 should be omitted (see §§ 8, 11), and v. 9 should follow 
2920. ” 
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Life has ceased to be a song of joy ; he is perishing by 
a slow, painful death. 

My skin falls, blackened, from me, 

My bones are burned with heat ; 

My cithern is changed to mourning, 

My pipe to notes of grief (30 30/). 
So ends the elegy according to the present text. Most 
probably, however, 311-4 has taken the place of two 
lost stanzas which formed the real conclusion ;! after 
this may have come the editorial notice, ‘The words of 
Job are ended’ (3140). That the writer intended it 
to be followed by the present epilogue is impossible ; 
neither chap. 19 nor chap. 30 could possibly have been 
followed by 427. “Whether the writer gave an epilogue 
of his own, or left his work a torso, it is impossible to 
conjecture. ? 

The skilful writer who, with an object that we shall 
see later, undertook to continue the earlier poem, had 

3 no diffculty in adopting his pre- 
8. Third cycle. decessor’s style, though he fails very 
much in consistent delineation of character. Zophar 
no doubt is still the same blunt person as_ before 
(though 207a must not be quoted as a proof of this), 
but Eliphaz too is surely blunt enough in 222-20. .Job 
for his part disdains to answer such revilings. He is 
absorbed in the astonishing heresy (so he deems it) 
which he has to propound. He shrinks from it with 
horror, and yet ventures to state it—the divine governor 
of the world is non-moral. The friends may prescribe 
methods of operation to God which are pleasing to 
human minds, but God too clearly shows that they are 
not the methods which he himself adopts. 

Not unnaturally chap. 21 gave offence to many 
readers. It appears that vv. 16-18 were inserted to 
conform the passage to the prevalent doctrine of 
retribution. Though Budde and Duhm still claim for 
it the authorship of Job, Siegfried’s view, which is here 
adopted, seems more probable. At any rate, dogmatic 
corrections have certainly been made elsewhere in this 
chapter. Thus, in v. 134 MT says, that after a prosper- 
ous life the wicked man goes down ‘in a moment’ 
(313) into Shédl. This cannot be right ; the true text 
probably had nyp, ‘in luxury.’ So in v. 30@ and 6 
pvb is an orthodox correction which makes Job say that 
the wicked man is reserved for the day of calamity, and 
led forth (?) to the day of wrath. 


In v. 30a it seems necessary to read TND and in 4 OVD 
(Du.). {Say seems to be a corruption of baa (3 should also be 


read for 2°] in v. 28). The whole description of the wicked 
man’s career in vv. 28-33 is full of textual errors. ‘Know their 
tokens’ (v. 294) should be ‘examine travellers’ (857 Dmak 


nan). Vv. 32 f. are ludicrously wrong. Read probably, 
f Seeing that he is escorted (in honour) to the citadel, and 
diligently seeks the sanctuary of God’4 (wap bar napd xu) 
y by), ‘Gold he amasses like the sand, and of his 
treasures there is no number’ (p¥ vash bing i9 SEES felye, 
3592). Perhaps no passage has given more useless exercise to 
exegetical ingenuity than this. 

That even Eliphaz should follow Zophar’s example, 
and hurl the falsest accusations against Job, would be 
indeed a striking phenomenon, if the original writer 
were responsible for this speech. ‘Surely,’ he says, 
‘thy wickedness is great, and thine iniquities are 
infinite’ (225). Job must be a practical atheist (vv. 
21-30 appear to be a later insertion,® designed to mitigate 
the strange contrast between the Eliphaz of chap. 22, 

1 31 r looks as if it were based on a scarcely legible text which 
the editor interpreted according to his own fancy. 

2 In its sadness the present conclusion reminds us of the close 
of Ps. 88—a very Job-like psalm (cp Delitzsch). 

3 For 9b$a5 read n33 (Æx. T 10382). 

4 The sanctuary would naturally be attached to the citadel. 

5 Note the points of contact between 2224 (Eliphaz) and 
2133 (Job; emended text). It is not likely that the chief 


p himself would have fallen into such a close parallelism 
etween Job and Eliphaz. 
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and the kindly speaker who opened the first colloquy). 
Job's next speech, in its original form, was probably 
intended to show that, as the wicked often enjoy a long 
and prosperous life, so the righteous often experience 
nothing but misery.! Such a case is his own. God's 
commandments have been his rule of life. If he could 
only find God—who ever eludes his search—and induce 
him to listen to his plea, his vindication would be 
certain. True, Job would have to make one condition 
with God (236; cp 934, 1821). In MT the passage is 
strangely distorted ; most probably it should run thus— 


He would remove the pressure of his hand upon me ; 
Then he would use no threatening to me,2 


But alas! it has become too plain that God has 
resolved to destroy him (v. 13; read ana with Bu., Du.), 


though God knows full well that if he were to examine 
him, Job would come forth as gold (v. 1o); and feeling 
himself to be the spokesman of the suffering righteous 
everywhere, Job goes on (so we must suppose) to pro- 
duce further evidence for the awful theory of God's non- 
moral character. The true continuation, however, has 
been lost. Chap. 24, as Duhm rightly holds, is not a 
connected discourse, but a cycle of poems written in 
tristichs instead of tetrastichs.* It is only 2425 that we 
can safely regard as genuine; this is the true close of 
Job's original speech. 

How Bildad took this powerful indictment of the 
Governor of the world, does not appear. His third 
speech was lost, and a rhetorical description of the 
power, wisdom, and purity of God was inserted as a 
substitute. The second part of this description was, 
by a scribe's error, transposed so as to siand after 261-4. 
The latter passage is properly Job’s ironical answer to 
this superfine but unoriginal piece of rhetoric; it is 
therefore necessarily not genuine. Job’s true answer to 
the (lost) speech of Bildad is to be found in chap. 27. 
It is, however, impossible to ascribe the whole of this 
chapter to Job; part of it in all probability is a genuine 
fragment of the third speech of Zophar.4 The calm- 
ness of Job's dignified protest in vv. 1-6 and 12 is very 
noteworthy. Duhm contrasts it with the bitterness of 
Job's earlier speeches, and ascribes the change of tone 
to the intuition expressed by Job in chap. 19. The 
observation is just; but the cause assigned does not 
seem to be the right one. As we have seen, it is a 
partly new conception of Job that underlies these later 
chapters. Job is calm because that bitter-sweet under- 
current of yearning love to God which appears again 
and again in chaps. 3-19 does not disturb or distract 
him. 

If it is correct to view 27 7-11 13-23 as a fragment of 
Zophar’s last speech, the latter certainly merited the 
disdain with which Job treated it. It is, however, not 
impossible that we have here the attempt of a later 
orthodox writer to make the sufferer retract his heterodox 
statements (cp chap. 28). At any rate it has no right 
to appear in the last speech of Job, the true continuation 
of which must be sought elsewhere. We have in fact 
reached the great ‘Oath of Clearing,’® by which Job 
finally proves his innocence, and which represents the 


1 Cp 2315-17 with 216 (which precedes the description of the 
prosperity of the wicked). The parallelism is pointed out by 
Duhm. A 


2 ‘yp Wt PAT 
wa opr XS aa x 
In 2366 ®© should be read thus, elra àme év enol ov 
XpHTETAL. 

3 The tristichs in vv. 1-4 are imperfectly preserved, and the 
form may therefore be doubted. It does not seem likely, how- 
ever, that this member of the cycle of poems would be in 
tetrastichs when the other members were in tristichs. 

4 So Gra. (MGWJ, 21241 £), Che. (Job and Sol. 38), G. 
Hoffm., Duhm. Gratz and Hoffm., however, are wrong in 
assigning chap. 28 to Zophar (see below), It is only 277-x1 
and 13-23 which can reasonably be given to this lover of 
platitudes. 

5 Moulton, p. 36. 
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high-water mark of Old Testament morality, His last 
words to his friends are— 

Behold, ye have all seen it ; 

Why then do ye so vainly rage? (27 12).1 
Then, in all probability, followed an appendix, so 
framed as to form a parallel to chaps. 29 f. The 
opening words were transferred to the end, when chaps. 
29 f. were removed to their present place. Let us 
restore 3135-37 to its proper place at the head of the 
‘ Oath of Clearing,’? and since it is highly corrupt, let 
us endeavour to emend it in accordance with Job's 
aspirations elsewhere. 


O that he would hearken to my voice, 
[And listen to the words of my complaint l. 
That he would take away the insulting of mine opponent,’ 
That he would lay his hand upon us both ! 

* * * * * 
Surely my concern would I present, 

I would arrange arguments for hina ; 

I would tell him the number of my steps, R 
My rising up and my lying down he would examine. 


* * 


The usual view is that Job imagines himself approaching 
the Divine Judge (whom in v. 356 he is made to call ‘my 
adversary ') with the proud self-possession of a ‘prince’ (4933), 
holding the accusation written by God and his own answer with 
his signature, and that Job declares that if he but possessed 
this accusation, he would not hide it as a thing which brought 
disgrace, but would parade it upon his back (5 as a distinction 
(cp Is. 22 22), and (or?) wear it as a diadem on his brows. All 
this is violently improbable, and yet this very passage is 
utilised in the service of the theory that Job fell away from his 
God (Laue, p. 96). Truly Hoffmann deserves credit for his 
refusal to twist the exegesis of v. 36 in order to soften the 
surprising character of the passage. It is God, he says, whom 
Job says that he will take upon his back and bind upon himself 
as a coronet—an ‘ Ungeheuerlichkeit,’ says Budde ; yes, indeed, 
but an inevitable one, if the present text is to be strictly 
interpreted. It is probable that the passage can be restored 
nearly to its original state. The most important emendations 
are (L 3) PYER NEW ANT; A a ae dy My MwA; (L 5) 
was qe Noo; C 8) Pp YIN “Dp. 
Crit. Bib. 

Then this ideal righteous man tells us how he would 
clear himself if God were to hear his cry, and investi- 
gate his case. He goes through a catalogue of evil 
deeds and thoughts, and in the most solemn manner 
imprecates upon himself God's vengeance if he be guilty. 
The first two stanzas (=vv. 5-8) fit on particularly well 
to the last stanza of the introduction (7.e., 3135-37) ; 
they continue the figure of the ‘way.’ The last stanza 
is by no means an equally good conclusion. Doubt- 
less, like vv. 35-37 (which, as we have seen, should form 
the opening of the chapter), it has been misplaced, and 
probably the same fate has befallen vv. 29-34.4 If so, 
the last extant part of the monologue will be (vv. 267. )— 


For the rest, see 


If, when I saw how the sun shone, 

Or the moon walking in splendour, 
My heart was secretly beguiled, 

And I kissed—putting hand to mouth. 


This, however, cannot be the true conclusion. Un- 
fortunately that was lost at an early date, and the two 
opening stanzas were detached so as to form a con- 
clusion. 

We can now see why the second wise man undertook 
to continue the original colloquies. It was to complete 
the disproof of the current theory that suffering was always 
either disciplinary or educative. This wise man must 
have agreed with his predecessor in rejecting the 
Epilogue, and he would certainly not have sanctioned 
either the speeches of Elihu or even the grand orations 
of Yahwe, 


1 Read bbinn; cp Ps. 6211, where a similar emendation is 
required. 

“ 311-4 are doubtless an editorial insertion (cp v. 4 with v. 
372). They fill the place of an illegible passage. 

3 ‘The opponent’ is a collective term for the friends, who 
with one consent vilify Job (cp Ps. 431). In the next line the 
continuator forgets that, according to the original poet, God 
is Job's adversary, and the friends merely his partial advocates. 

4 Davidson's view of vv. 24-34 as the repudiation of another 
class of secret sins is hardly quite satisfactory. 
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To the speeches of Elihu we now turn our attention. 
According to Duhm Elihu is brought before us as a 
distinguished historical person, and 
i oats so (as a ‘man of family’) contrasts 
$ with Job and the three friends. The 
truth, however, probably is that the prolixity of the 
description of Elihu in 322 is due to corruption and 
interpolation ; Elihu was originally called simply 'the 
son of Jerahmeel '—7.¢., the Jerahmeelite, with reference 
to a Jerahmeelite famous in legend for his wisdom, 
who appears to be mentioned in 1 K. 431 (on the text 
see JERAHMEEL, § 4).? The lateness of the prose 
introduction to chaps, 32-37 is shown by the use of the 
ethnic ‘the Buzite,'3 which presupposes the corrupt 
traditional reading in Gen. 2221, ‘and Buz his brother’ 
(instead of nyny, ‘and Ahibuz;’ cp Ann).4 
Anticipating some surprise at Elihu’s appearance, the 
narrator states that Elihu was angry with Job because 
he held himself more righteous than God, and with 
the friends because they found no answer (to Job), and 
so made God seem guilty (38227). He says himself 
that he had waited because he was so young, and 
assuredly he falls into all the worst errors of juvenility. 
There is no intention, however, of amusing the reader ; 
the faults of juvenility were also the faults of the narrow, 
orthodox school to which the writer belonged. The 
matter of which Elihu is so ‘ full’ (3218-20) is distributed 
over four speeches. The themes of the first three are (1) 
the ground and object of suffering (82/.), (2) the 
righteousness of God (34), (3) the use of religion (35). 
These are treated in relation to the erroneous utterances 
of Job, whom (unlike the three friends) Elihu constantly 
mentions by name. Then, in his last and longest 
effort, Elihu unrolls before Job a picture of the divine 
government, in its beneficence and righteousness as 
well as its omnipotence, with the object of breaking 
down Job's pride (867). It is in the second part of 
his last speech that Elihu exerts himself most as a poet, 
and it has often been suggested that the sketch of the 
storm in 3629-375, and the accompanying appeals to 
Job, are preparatory to the theophany in 38: (so lately 
Moulton, xxxiii) The objection is (1) that the 
close of the speech of Elihu does not relate to the 
storm, as it ought to do, and (2) that Yahwé begins 
(382) with the declaration that the last speaker was a 
darkener of (the divine) counsel. We shall return to 
the Elihu section which is more interesting theologically 
than poetically; see § 12. There is much corruption 
and possibly some interpolation in ‘Elihu.’ But we 
shall not spend more time on this speaker, whose 
discourses are but a foil to the Colloquies, the speeches 
of Yahwé, and the Praise of Wisdom. 
We now pass on to the great poetical ornament of 
the book. The Speeches of Yahwé (38-426) serve a 
twofold purpose. They are a link 
1 ge between the Colloquies (in their ex- 
* panded form) and the Epilogue, and 
they present, if not a solution, yet a powerfully ex- 
pressed substitute for a solution of the great problem of 
suffering. The writer had rejected the theory defended 
by the three friends; he also disapproved of Job’s 
vehement censure of the divine government of the world, 
but not, we may suppose, of his intuition of a justifica- 
tion of the righteous after death. He was obliged to 
make Yahwé intervene in Job’s lifetime, because he felt 
it necessary for the circulation of the book (Prologue 


1 Cp further, § 12. 

2 ‘Barachel’ and ‘Ram’ are probably fragments of ‘ Jerah- 
meel.’ 

3 ‘The Buzite’ would of course be superfluous after ‘son of 
Jerahmeel.’ It seems to be due to a scribe who had hefore him 
the same Corrupt text that we have. ‘Buz’ was suggested hy 

pe 


4 Ahibuz was the true name of the brother of Uz and Jerah- 
mee] (7), according to Gen. 2221 £ ‘Jerahmeel’ shonld prob- 
ably be read for ‘ Kemuel the father of Aram,’ 7d. ; a late editor 
produced the latter as an attempt to make sense of corrupt 
fragments of ‘ Jerahmeel,’ See JERAHMEEL, § 4. 
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and Colloquies) that it should be accompanied by the 
Epilogue, and he could not help making Yahwé pass 
a strong censure on Job's fault-finding propensity, partly 
no doubt to satisfy his own conscience, and partly also 
to make it possible for Yahwé in 427 to eulogise Job's 
statements respecting God (after Job had retracted all 
that could justly be accused of arrogance). 

An editor has prefixed to these Speeches the words, 
‘And Yahwé answered Job out of the tempest, and 
said’ (381), but it would have been more in the spirit 
of our poet to have quoted rK. 1911512 (Elijah’s 
theophany), where it is distinctly said that Yahwé was 
not present in the storm-wind. It is by an appeal to 
the reason, not by physical terror, that Yahwé seeks to 
work upon Job, though the awful mysteriousness of the 
universe, as set forth poetically by Yahwé, forces from 
the lips of Job the words :— 

I had heard of thee by the ear, 

But now mine eye has seen thee ; 

Therefore I must pine away, 

And dissolve to dust and ashes.1 
What Job means is that his previous notions of the 
divine government were derived from mere doctrine, 
whereas now he had obtained a vivid intuition of God's 
working, not merely among men, but in the great and 
complex universe, 
and the strain upon his whole nature was such that he 
seemed about to break down. Of consciousness of 
moral offence on his part there is no trace; his error 
was of intellectual origin, and this certainly did not 
require him to ‘repent in dust and ashes.’ The only 
charge brought against him is that he has ‘darkened 
(God's) counsel by words without insight’ (382; cp 
423). Remonstrance is the general purport of the 
speeches of Yahwé, and though the form of this may be 
humiliating to Job, yet the glorious pictures of nature 
which are presented cannot fail to lighten his load of 
grief (see Blake's beautiful thirteenth illustration of Job). 
Unfortunately the text of the Speeches is in some dis- 
order. As the text stands, the Divine Speaker breaks 
off at 4017 with a searching question which elicits from 
Job a confession of his ignorance. This, however, 
cannot be right. Another question is put in 4087, 
and, as Davidson remarks, the second question is 
implied in the first. As Bickell and Duhm have seen, 
vv. 8-12 must originally have followed v. 2; the separ- 
ation was consequent on the interpolation of 4015-41 34 
(Behemoth and Leviathan), The Behemoth and 
Leviathan passages will be considered later; other 
insertions are the passage on the ostrich (39 13-18), and, 
according to G. Hoffmann and Duhm, 88136 148 15; 
3828, too, should be omitted as a tautological prose 
version of v.29. The poem (for as such we may regard 
it) will gain much by restoration to its original form ; 
its splendid imagery will then be seen to the best 
advantage. The earth, the sea, the world under the 
sea (Shěōl), and the manifold wonders of the heavens 
are successively treated ; Job is asked whether perchance 
he brought these into existence, or knows the secrets 
connected with them.? More striking, however, are the 
Poetical pictures of animals. Nine {excluding the 
ostrich) are brought before us in Yahwe’s searching 
interrogatory ; the poet enters into the habits of each, 
and conveys to us the fascination of which he is 
conscious himself, 


Regretfully we abstain from dilating on these pictures; in 
special articles the omission is partly remedied (see, eg., 


"E a ee 

1 Read D238 DBI (Böttcher, Beer), and ‘Apl Job surely 
cannot say that he is now ready to die on his ash-mound, with 
the gladness of one who has seen God (Du.). 

2 The details of the poem are to sume extent treated in 
special articles. 

3 There are Zoroastrian parallels. See the question put by 
Zarathustra to Ahura-mazda in the Gathas (Yasna 443-5 in the 
Oxford Zendavesta, 3113/.); also the fine description of the 
ie creative acts in Bundahish 304-6 (West, Pahlavi Texts, 
lrar). 
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CREATION, § 21 ; Horse; OSTRICH ; MAZZAROTH ; STARS, § 3; 
Unicorn). It may be that the pictures were originally fewer 
in number (@ is deficient in some details): if so, we need not 
regret the insertions, 

Duhm hints a doubt respecting the raven-stanza (38 4x), and 


adopts Wright's conjecture (33y? ‘for the evening’); cp Job 


and Sol. 52,n. 4. This can hardly be right. More probably 
The lion and the 


anys is a corruption of 5x1, ‘for the wolf.’ 
wolf are naturally mentioned together. 


Our survey of Job would be most imperfect if we did 
not mention here at least the principal interpolations 
11. Chief (cp especially Bickell and Duhm). : 
interpolations. (1) The poems of which 241-24 is 
composed are as follows :—(a) vv. 1-4, 
a fragment on the merciless rapacity of the wicked, 
Details of this sort are not characteristic of Job. The 
other poems spoken of being in tristichs, it is probable 
that (a) was also written in this form. The text, how- 
ever, is in a bad condition. 
For v.1 © only gives dca rí 88 xúpiov édadov Spar, omitting 


Nb (the text was already corrupted, asin MT) for dogmatic reasons; 
v. 2, which is also omitted, was apparently unintelligible. In 
fact, Day and vO? are obscure. Duhm’s restoration of the 
imperfect tristich in v. x is not quite natural, and he has to 
change yp» into yp)». It is better to emend in such a way as to 
suit the sequel. ep should probably be mye 4; for the rest 
see Crit. Bib. The sense which we obtain is, 


Why do the wicked prosper? 
They grind the face of the destitute ; 
Bad men oppress the poor. 

(5) Verses 5f. (74?) 8 to 12, a description of an oppressed, 
pariah race. This should be taken with 302-8, which 
contains the sequel. Text very bad; compare or 
contrast @. 

(c) Verses 13-18a(??), a sketch of the ‘rebels (?) 
against the light '—murderers, thieves, etc. 

(d) Verses (184(?)-24, a fragment on the end of 
tyrants. Text very bad. 

(2) 302-8, more on the unhappy pariahs and tro- 
glodytes; one could almost fancy that it came from 
the oration of a democratic leader (cp 14).} 

(3) 281-27. No earthly treasures lie too deep for 
human industry, but Wisdom is with God alone. By 
Wisdom the writer means the Reason which originated 
and pervades the phenomena of the world (cp Prov. 8). 
The poem cannot have been written to stand where it 
does, for it is altogether in a different style, full of 
imagery, and too rich for the deep but simple idea 
which it is meant to convey ; it contains no allusion 
whatever to Job's problem.? An editor of the Collo- 
quies, however, seems to have thought that it might 
fitly be introduced (cp Job115-r12), because Job, as a 
censor of the government of the world, had virtually 
questioned the existence of the Divine Wisdom (a 
different view of Wisdom). According to this humble- 
minded person all speculation was wrong,? and he 
pleased himself with making Job anticipate his re- 
tractation in 404 / Verse 28 comes from his pen, 
unless, as the warning Pasek after sox may perhaps 
suggest, the interpolated verse is no longer in its 
original form, in which case we must be cautious how 
far we accuse the interpolator of narrowness of mind; 
it may have been a later scribe who made the best 
substitute he could for an indistinctly written passage. 

It is the distinction of Duhm to have cleared up the exegetical 
problem of the opening word (3, ‘for’). Verse 7 is usually 


supposed to take up what is said in v. 6; the ‘ path’ is the way 
to the place of ‘sapphires’(?). But it is much more natural to 
suppose that the words, ‘(But) whence doth wisdom come,’ etc., 
which now appear only in v. 124 and v. 20, originally stood 
before v. 7, and if the refrain was forgotten there,5 we may 
reasonably explain the ‘for’ in v.x as referring to the same 
refrain, which would therefore seem to have opened each of the 


1 For a seemingly important emendation of the text of vv. Be 
see PURSLAIN. 

2 So Studer, Che. (Jod and Sol. 40 f), Du., Laue. On the 
other side see Dillmann, Budde, and König (Zind. 414). 

3 See Jew. Rel. Life, 153. 

4 Inv. r2 8¥2A has evidently intruded from v. 13. 

5 As was the case in Pss. 46 and 49. 
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four stanzas of the poem! Into the complicated controversy 
which has arisen out of this little word ‘for,’ it is needless to 
enter, Budde adheres to the ingenious but unnatural theory 
which he proposed in ZATIV, 2 193-274 (82); he has not, 
however, convinced Smend (Rel.-gesch.(2), 476), who still holds 
to Wellh.’s view (Bleek’s Aind.(4), 540 9.) that 27 7-28 27 is of 
late origin.? 

281-27, when restored to its original strophic form, 
is a beautiful specimen of Hebrew poetry. The cor- 
ruptions of the text are not incurable (see, besides the 
commentaries of Budde and Duhm, the articles GOLD, 
Lion, MINING, SAPPHIRE, Topaz). The naive delight 
which the author takes in his knowledge of mining and 
of gems (cp Dante) is communicated to the reader. 

(4) 3913-18. See OSTRICH. 

(5) 4015-24 41 9-11 (12?) 41 r-8 13-24. The description 
of two mythical monsterscalled Behemothand Leviathan; 
the old mythological tradition having become pale, the 
poet fills up the gaps in his supposed knowledge from 
what he had seen or heard of the two Nile monsters— 
the hippopotamus and the crocodile (see BEHEMOTH AND 
LEVIATHAN, HIPPOPOTAMUS). If Job was really God's 
equal, he could of course bring even these wondrous 
creatures into subjection. The seeming hyperboles in 
the descriptions are partly due to corruption of the text. 

Thus in 4017 ‘tail’ and ‘cedar,’ in 4131 ‘pot of ointment,’ 
and in 4132 the ‘hoary’ sea should disappear, In 4017 we 
should perhaps read ‘he cleaveth reeds as with shears; the 
sinews of his neck are intertwined‘ ;3 in 41 314, ‘he maketh the 
sea like a caldron,’+and in zw. 32 ‘the bottom of the sea is his 
path; the dark places of the sea are his road.’5 For other 
critical emendations, see Hook, JORDAN, SouL, and of course 
such writers as Budde, Duhm, Gunkel, and Beer should be 


consulted. Budde and Duhm, however, start with an incorrect 
theory as to the meaning of the names Behemoth and Leviathan. 


That the passages which we have been considering 
really are interpolations, can hardly be questioned 
except on the ground of an a priori assumption of the 
unity of the book. They are interpolations because 
their insertion in the Book of Job has involved inter- 
ference with the form of the context, except where, as 
in the case of chap. 28 (see v. 28), the interference was 
confined to the inserted poem itself, and, even when 
beautiful in themselves, they mar the effect of the true 
poem of Job. 

The Speeches of Elihu are somewhat differently 
circumstanced. It seems best to call them (with G. 

; Hoffmann) a supplement to the original 
A poem, rather than an interpolation, Their 
(resumed) insertion (if they were inserted) has in- 

* volved taking no liberty, either with the 
text of the speeches themselves, or with that of the 
Colloquies of Job and his three friends, and some 
writers ê think that they give the best solution of Job's 
problem that was, from the point of view of the Hebrew 
Wisdom, possible, and that without them the Speeches 
of Yahwè would be liable to the charge of using force 
towards Job instead of argument. This charge, how- 
ever, would be valid only if the Speeches of Yahwè 
belong to the author or authors of the Colloquies. For 
certainly the Speeches of Yahwé, noble as they are in 
themselves, are not such as were adapted to impress 
the supposed auditor (see, e.g., 233-7). As to the high 
estimate of the Elihu Speeches in the writers referred to, 
it may be enough to say that (in spite of Elihu’s asser- 
tion in 32144) there is hardly any argument in the Elihu 
section which cannot be found in the Speeches of the 
Friends, while the description of God's incomprehensible 
greatness in 8613-37 24 appears like an inferior copy of 


1 Each stanza consists of four tetrastichs or quatrains. 

2 Giesebrecht (Der Wendepunkt des B. Hiob, '79) adopts a 
point of view akin to that of Budde. 

3 Read T¥¥D9 Ño ISM, and in J, BW for VINE. 
Crit, Bib. 

4 Read TONDI De O°. 

5 Read YOy nian ‘Bein ADNI WR? YIP Gee G, and cp 
Am. 9 3). 

6 Among older scholars Stickel ('42), and among recent 


writers Budde, Cornill, and Wildeboer may be specially 
mentioned, 


See 
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the Speeches of Yahwé. The admiration expressed by 
some critics for the teaching of Elihu is certainly much 
exaggerated, and would not have been shared by the 
poet of the Colloquies, who rejects the doctrine of the 
Friends. Not to speak now of the poverty of the style, 
it may truly be said that the speaker or writer thinks 
far too much of his minute advances in religious theory. 
The only excuse for him is his marvellous naiveté. Here 
is one of his self-assertive utterances :-— 

I will fetch my knowledge from far, 

And will see justice done to my Maker. 

For truly my words are no lies, 

One perfect in knowledge is before thee (36 3/). 

What an over-estimate of his originality! Elihu’s 
favourite theory of the disciplinary character of suffering 
(3314-30 868-25) was fully stated by Eliphaz at the 
outset (58 f: 17 f.) If he ceases to advocate it, it is 
because Job will not allow that it applies to his case. 
There is only one section in which Elihu may claim 
some originality. He says (3314) that God speaks to 
sinners in two ways; first, by alarming them with 
dreams (vv. 15-18), and next by sending them sicknesses 
which would have a fatal issue but for the intervention 
of a friendly angel (vv. 19-28). The central stanza of the 
former passage (33 r5 f.) should run thus :— 

By a dream, a vision of the night, 
In slumberings upon the bed, 


He opens the ears of men, 
And makes their flesh to tremble.! 


Here Elihu differs from Eliphaz his model by making 
the dream (see v. 17) a means of ‘withholding a man 
from injustice’ (apg, v. 17, Bick., Du., after ©). The 


most important part of the second passage (33 22-25) is 
very incorrectly given in MT, though the interpretation 
given to MT by critics (cp PARACLETE) does not 
seriously misrepresent the mind of the writer. Most 
probably we should read as follows :— 

And his soul draws near to the pit, 

And his life to the dark world, 

Unless an angel redeem him, 


One who rescues man from Abaddon, 
* 


ok * * * * * 

And he he gracious to him, and say, ‘ Let him go; 
I have found the ransom of his soul ; 

Let his flesh swell with youthful strength, 

Let him return to the days of his youth.” 

Here Elihu ventures on a virtual contradiction of 
Eliphaz who (v. 1) denies that ‘ holy ones,’ z.e., angels, 
can help a man struck by deadly sickness. He 
positively asserts that when a sick man seems near 
his end, one of those angels whom God commissions, 
not to lie in wait (like the Satan) for the tripping of the 
righteous, but to prevent the chastisement of penitent 
sinners from going too far, rescues him from the 
destroying angel who has already grasped him. The 
‘ransom’ spoken of is probably the prayer of penitent 
confession (vv, 26-28). The angelology of ‘ Elihu" is 


1 MT, obscurely, OAT DDD, — ie., ‘and seals their disci- 
pline’ (or, ‘their bond’). ©, Aq., Pesh. (Bick., G. Hoffm., 
Bu., Beer, Du.), Onn’, ‘terrifies.’ For DDD Du., Beer sug- 
gest DYD, ‘terrors’ (B, èv elSecry póßov roroúrois). But this 
leaves metre and parallelism imperfect. A close inspection 
reveals 29) O12 Yaga (see 414.3 Ps.119x20). Writing 
the letters of MT continuously, one sees how the error arose. 

2 In]. 2 for ony, “to the destroying (angels?),’ which is not 
properly || to nov, ‘to the pit,’ read mobs ard © év gön. 
nnd 1D? gives one beat more, but has no other recommenda- 


© tion. Inl, 3 read axbo smu? NS-pn. Note the Pasek after 


wy. Inl. 4 read pi2N DIN bun; DOIN was perhaps still in 
the text when the gloss ^3) 3795 was inserted. pIa, bya 
little transposition and corruption, became 7?} °3'. Bu. omits 
nbsa InN qbo as a gloss, which is unjustifiable. Inl. 5 read 
37979 (so some MSS) with Béttch., Wright, Grä., Hoftm. 
Bu., Du, Beer. In l. 6 insert WẸ); Bick.@), Bu., Du. In 
1. 7 read gpyt; Hoffm., Bi., Bu., Du. 
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therefore more developed than that of the Colloquies 
(cp Job and Sol. 44 f.) 


We have on the one hand an angel of Death, and on the 
other an angelic redeemer. Whatever may have been popularly 
believed at an earlier date, it is only a late poet (later, it would 
seem, than those who pawe the tone to the Psalter, and later 
also than the poem of Job) who could have authoritatively 
sanctioned this belief. Elihu’s minute reproductions of sayings 
of Job (see 3884 345, 352) also point to an author who had 
the book before him as a whole, so far as it was then extant. 
What he gives us is a reassertion of the doctrine of earthly 
retribution in what seemed to him an improved form, and he 
gives this reassertion greater force by leading the reader to 
suppose that Job was silenced by it, and that Yahwé tacitly 
approved it. 

(a) Language.—That there are many points of 
contact between Elihu and the Colloquies is not 

denied (cp Bu., Beitr. 92-123) ; but there 

13. Style of are also many words (e.g., y1) and phrases 

Elihu ; ea th fs : 

speeches peculiar to ‘Elihu’ (23, 124-146), which 
p * would hardly have been the case if ‘ Elihu’ 
were written by the author of the Colloquies, considering 
that the circle of ideas in ' Elihu’ is not very different from 
that in the Colloquies. It may of course be answered 
that an interval of some duration separates the com- 
position of the two sections, so that we are ultimately 
thrown back on the question whether it is likely that 
the same writer would have worked up the old material 
again with the object of restating old solutions of Job's 
problem, A good deal has been said on the larger 
number of Aramaisms in ‘ Elihu’ as compared with the 
Colloquies, and, as the text now stands, not without 
reason. But the text of ‘Elihu’ is in urgent need of 
critical emendation (¢.g., Nyy in Job376 is certainly 


wrong).1 So far as the present writer can see, how- 
ever, the legitimate emendations of the text of ‘ Elihu’ 
do not raise the Speeches of Elihu to the same plane of 
literary excellence as the Speeches of Job and his Friends 
(upon which, be it remembered, the same beneficent art 
of critical emendation has also to be practised). Budde, 
it is true, is of an opposite opinion. By the removal of 
corruptions and interpolations he thinks that the linguistic 
argument against the so-called ‘genuineness’ of the 
Elihu-section has lost its basis, and that both the form 
and the contents of the speeches can now be much 
better appreciated (Hiob, Einl., p. xx). To criticise 
this statement adequately would require too much 
space. The present writer has no disinclination to 
join in the effort to relieve Elihu’s speeches from some 
of the rust which has gathered about them; but he 
feels sure that no restoration can make the picture a 
masterpiece (cp Driver, /n7r.(6), 429). 

(b) Non-mention in Prologue and Epilogue.—There 
certainly ought to have been a condemnation of Elihu 
in the Epilogue ; the non-mention of him in the Prologue 
we can perhaps pass over. It is absurd to speak of the 
harmony (?) between the Speeches of Elihu and those 
of Yahwé as sufficiently indicating Yahwé’s approval of 
his youthful advocate (Stickel). Almost more reasonable 
is the statement in the Testament of Job (a Greek Jewish 
Midrash), ' And after he (Elihu) had ended, God 
appeared to me (Job) in a storm and in clouds, and 
spoke, blaming Elihu, and showing me that he who 
had spoken was not a man but a wild beast.’? It 
would, indeed, have been inhuman to harass a sufferer 
like Job with such feeble commonplaces ! 

The recognition of the fact that the Book of Job, like 
Homer and like the Sagas, has grown together by the 

14. Date combination of different elements, has an 
i * important bearing on the date of the Book. 
The phrase ‘the Book of Job’ may have two meanings: 
(x) the original Book of Job, so far as it is extant 
(11-213; 427-17), and (2) the Book of Job with the 
latest inserted passages. The date of the Book, in the 
second sense, will be that of the latest insertion ; in the 
first sense it will be that of the writing of the Prologue 


1 Perles, m7; Siegfr., Bu, 77 
2 Kohler, ‘The Testament of Job,’ Kohut Memorial, 333. 
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and Epilogue. The latter date can easily be determined. 
A prominent supernatural personage in the celestial 
court is called ‘the Satan’ (‘adversary,’ ‘ accuser’). 
The same personage appears in his character of ‘accuser’ 
before Yahwe in Zech. 3, and it can readily be shown 
(see SATAN) that the conception of the Satan is more 
developed in Job1 and 2 than in Zech. 3.! Now the 
date of Zech.3 is 519 B.C. ; the first Book of Job is 
therefore later than 519 B.C. It is no objection to this 
date: (a) that the picture of the life of Job in the 
Prologue is in harmony with the old patriarchal stories, 
or (4) that the author shows himself to be a gifted 
narrator. The Book of Ruth shows that there were 
highly gifted narrators in the later times, and such a 
writer could easily imitate the patriarchal stories. If 
the £ési/ah (EV piece of money) in 421r is really copied 
from Gen. 3319, the writer of the original Job was only 
too faithful an imitator, for 2é5¢¢éh is probably a corrup- 
tion of a much more intelligible and historical phrase 
(see KESITAH). The mention of the Chaldeans (117) as 
marauders has been thought to point to the period before 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar. But ' Chaldeans’ 
should probably be ‘ Cushites’ (see Cush, § 2, 1); the 
‘ Cushites' and ‘Sabeans’ of antiquity were remembered 
by a late tradition (cp 2 Ch. 149). 

The date of the Prologue and Epilogue is marked 
(1) by the double restoration of Job's property (4212; 
v. 1o may be a gloss),” which corresponds to a standing 
feature in the descriptions of glorified Israel (see Is. 617, 
Zech. 9x12, Jer. 1614-18), and (2) still more by the 
parallelism between the story of Job’s calamity and 
restored prosperity and the figurative description of 
the vicissitudes of the Servant of Yahweé in Is. 5213-53 r2. 
The latter point requires some elucidation. Is. 533 
467 are like a poetic description of the ‘stroke’ of Job's 
sickness, of the horror of his neighbours, and of his own 
pious resignation ; G. Hoffmann deserves special credit 
for pointing out the analogy of the metaphorical sickness 
of the Servant to the actual sickness of Job. It appears 
likely that Job, who in the Prologue and the Epilogue is a 
type of Israel, partly suggested the figurative description 
of the ‘ Servant of Yahwé’—the personification of the 
company of pious Israelites in the age inaugurated by 
Ezra which regarded itself as the true, spiritual Israel. 
‘ Reflecting on the cause of Job's misery, the writer (of Is. 
53) came to the conclusion that God must have appointed 
this for the good of those who, unlike Job, were trans- 
gressors (cp 428), and that Job’s consciousness of this 
must have helped him to bear his sufferings uncom- 
plainingly.’? And taking Job to be a type of Israel, 
he became assured that true Israelites, who bore the 
sufferings brought upon them through the great national 
calamity as uncomplainingly as Job (z.e., the Job of the 
original Book), would like him be the means of salvation 
to others, and would thus, like him, demonstrate the 
possibility of disinterested piety. It must surely be 
admitted that the two writers (of the original Job and of 
the ‘Servant’ passages) belonged to the same period, 
and if so it is probable that they lived subsequently to 
the introduction of Ezra’s lawbook, for this is the period 
to which the passages on the Servant of Yahwè may 
most plausibly be assigned (see SERVANT OF THE LORD). 
It is, however, not quite impossible to give both Is. 58 
and the original Book of Job a somewhat earlier date, 
viz., somewhere about 500 B.C., which is the date to 
which G. Hoffmann, Hiob, 34, assigns the ‘ genuine 
Book of Job.’ 


It is impossible to estimate with precision the amount of lin- 
guistic evidence for the late date of Prologue, Epilogue, and 
Colloquies, owing to the frequent uncertainty of the text. For 
instance, the first three words cited by Dillmann (p. xxxi) as 
Aramaic probably do not belong to the true text of the Colloquies. 


1 This is of importance, Dillmann asserts, ‘In Zech. (110 /- 
3165) the Prologue of Job is already used and imitated’ 
(Hiob, Einl. p. xxxvi). See, however, Nowack, AV. Pr. 325. 

2 But see Budde’s note. 

3 Jew. Rel. Life, 162. 
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aba in 1615 and Jï in $133 are corrupt; and 1517, which 
contains MN (a favourite word of Elihu), is a wretched distich, 
which has no place in this fine poem; ‘mink, a doubly 
Aramaic form, also occurs in an interpolated distich (1817; 
see Bick., Du.). 3p» which Beer (p. 83) and Nestle 


ZATW 20 172 [1900]) rightly claim as an Aram. word for 
agxds (so &), ‘skin-bottle,’ is found again in an inserted dis- 


tich (1828; see Du.); ‘Iq, ‘my witness,’ 1619 and 750 
in 2613 (see RAHAB) are corrupt. There are, however, un- 
doubted Aramaisms, such as 123 (522), bbp (8 2), nbo with 
plural obo and poo (626 121x 1817, and often), 10 (1827), 
VOP (168 [7], 22 16), Ra’ and nay (87 11 1223). 

Dillmann accounts for these partly as dialectal peculiarities, 
partly as arising from a rhythmic need of variety; but the former 
explanation cannot safely he pressed. As words, or senses of words, 
characteristic of later Hebrew (7th or 6th century) he mentions 
(a) bap, 210; (6) W3 ‘to determine’ (22 28), an Aramaic usage. 
But Dillmann’s note on 22 28 is most unsatisfactory ; he is com- 
pelled to take the next word IDX to mean ‘a thing '—a purely 
imaginary meaning, though one commentator after another re- 
affirms it. The passage is corrupt; 7ON1I3nN) comes from 


oray) (continue WN 2); the line is copied from 1117 (on 
which see Æx. T 10381 / ['99)); it occurs in the date appendage 
to the third speech of Eliphaz; (c) pm [Aram.], 1420 1524; 


(d) 732, 73 (a doubtful passage).1 (¢) TAT, ‘to let loose (the 
hand),’ 69. Here again the text is corrupt ; we can emend with 
more confidence than in 73. Read *]3¥71 b “ny, ‘that he 


would grant my prayer and shatter me.’ (/) D), ‘tyrant,’ 


2128, as in Is.132. ‘The change from ‘liberal, noble’ to‘ tyrant’ 
is not probable (contrast Is. 325), and it is better to emend to 


“a3 in both passages. (g) yan, ‘interest,’ 2121, 223. (4) TD, 
10 22.t But Shédl was certainly not DIN , ‘disorderly’ ; 
‘ord is based on a miswritten form of mipby.2 (7) VSP, 
‘ branches ' (149, etc.). (7) O°BYe’, 413 20 2 (doubtful passages). 
(2) msa, 216. (D MOIM, 2610. Gz) MIWA, 2134. Dillmann 
also mentions the use of b for the accusative, and the occasional 
use of the plural in p-. He might have added that the relative 
X only occurs once in the MT of the Colloquies (19 294 3); it 


is found, however, in Lam, 244 (see LAMENTATIONS). 

On the whole, Dillmann has not been able to indicate many 
distinctly late Hebrew words in the Colloquies; rare words, 
only to be a pees from the Arabic, need not necessarily be 
late, though the possibility of the late adoption of Arabic words 
in literary Hebrew cannot be denied.4 It would seem that if the 
writer is of late date (and the other arguments go far to prove 
that he is so) he took pains to cultivate a classic Hebrew style, 
and his success shows that the facilities for writing such Hebrew 
were great ; there was probably a regular school for the practice 
of classic Hebrew writing. The falling off in the Hebrew of 
Ben Sira is very noticeable. 


To place the Book of Job—whether in a larger or a 
narrower sense—in the age of Jeremiah (Dill., König), 
or more precisely not long before the siege of Jerusalem, 
is becoming more and more difficult. It is true, the 
death of Josiah, and the sad events which rapidly 
followed, must have prompted the question, ‘ Wherefore 
doth the way of the wicked prosper’ (Jer.121; cp Job 
217)? Moreover, we actually find Jeremiah (2014-18) 
cursing the day on which he was born. It is true, both 
passages are liable to grave suspicion, and may without 
arbitrariness be regarded as ‘ secondary’; even Dillmann 
questions 2014-18. But even accepting provisionally 
Jeremiah’s authorship of both passages, we cannot 
draw any critical inference from this. Poetry like that 
of Job and the Psalms represents, not the scanty band 
of a prophet’s disciples, but that large section of the 
community which had at length absorbed Jeremiah’s 


1 The parallelism is bad, and the distich does not fit in with 
the context. ° 339 is a corruption of TR. 

2 The scribe may have collected the singular combination of 
corrupt variants in v. 22 fromjdifferent manuscripts. 

3 See König (Zind. 417), who, with Dillmann, reads ‘"v, 
Probably the passage is glossatorial. See also König on the 
variation of usage in Job between ‘jx and »55n. 

4 Ibn Ezra (on Job 2 1r) expresses the opinion that the Book 
of Job is a translation. In his Lider Jobi (r737) Schultens 
describes the language as Hebrag-Arabic, and says that it 
expresses the true genius of Arabic. This is in every way an 
exaggeration. 
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ideas. The probability, therefore, is that the poems 
which contain parallels to passages plausibly ascribed to 
Jeremiah were written a good while after that prophet's 
age. It ts true the language of Job is so vigorous and, 
comparatively speaking, so pure (especially when a 
methodical textual criticism has been applied) that 
apart from other considerations one’s first impulse might 
be to place such a book rather early. But very early it 
is impossible to place it, and a time of rapid national 
decline, like that of Jereniiah, is really less suitable for 
the composition of such a fine work than any moderately 
quiet part of the Persian period. As a compromise we 
might of course refer the work to the exilic period (see 
Davidson,? p. lxvii ; Che. Job and Sol. 74). But when we 
take the ideas of the book into consideration, we see 
that it is best understood as the provisional summing 
up of along period of meditation under the combination 
of special influences which existed in the post-exilic age 
and at no other period. 

How much later the existing Colloquies were sub- 
stituted for the original Colloquies or Colloquy, is of 
course uncertain. The former imply a heightened 
interest in the problem of suffering. The wise men tell 
Job that he must have been a great sinner to have been 
overtaken by such a calamity. So in Is. 6317 we find 
the Jewish community asking why Yahwé had caused 
the Jews to err from his ways, and hardened their hearts 
so as not to fear him? The company of faithful Jews 
(=the Servant of Yahwe) could not remember any 
transgressions sufficient to account for the recent aggra- 
vation of their misery. They were ‘those who worked 
righteousness and remembered the ways that God would 
have ' (Is. 6452); yet they were compelled to suppose 
that Israel had somehow broken faith, and become 
guilty in the eyes of God, so that all their righteous 
deeds (which they could no more disown than Job could 
disown his righteousness) were as a filthy garment (Is. 
645 [4] ~), and consequently they had to bear the 
weight of God’s unaccountable anger. This is analogous 
to what the three Friends would have had Job say, and 
what he stoutly refused to say; there is nothing to 
compare with it in the section consisting of Is. 40-55 
(see 4027 4914). 

The later we bring down the date of the Colloquies 
the better we can understand not only the atmosphere 
of political and social unrest (see, e.g., 71) which seems 
to pervade them (cp 1217-25, 14r /.), but also the wide 
intellectual interests of the author. Even if we restrict 
our view to Job 3-19, the extent of those interests is very 
striking ; the earlier writer apparently had it in him to 
say nearly all the best that his successors have said. 
Apart from their particular controversy, both Job and 
the Friends state much that is admirable respecting God 
and human nature, and show an interest in the world 
of nature which can only be paralleled to some extent 
in the second part of Isaiah. The angelology and 
mythological allusions, too, indicate a remarkable 
freedom from religious scruple, such as we know to 
have characterised the later period.2 Nor must we 
omit to pay homage to the purity and inwardness of the 
morality of Job's great self-justification (chap. 31). He 
may seem to be self-righteous ; but this is only due to 
the predominance of the conception of God as a Judge. 
He knows equally well with the Friends that essential 
purity belongs to God alone, though the passage which 
distinctly expresses this truth (144) is plainly an inter- 
polation.’ Job has never really fallen away from God. 
Nor are the authors of the Colloquies sceptics except as 
regards an antiquated orthodoxy. They are no doubt 


1 In ZB) Professor Davidson places the Book ‘somewhere in 
the troubled period ’ between the early part of the seventh and 
the fifth centuries. K 

2 See Job and Sol. 79 7; OPs. 270; and cp Budde, Hiob, 
Einl. 444 . 

3 It interrupts the connection. Budde keeps the passage in 
the text, but in the note inclines to regard it as an interpolation 
(so Bick., Beer). 
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in a sense cosmopolitans. Either by hearsay or by 
travel (cp 619 2129) they have some real acquaintance 
with the world outside Judæa. But to all that, from a 
modern Christian point of view, is fundamental in the 
Jewish religion Job is as loyal as Ezra himself. And 
what can be more truly prophetic than Job’s appeal to 
God's love against his undiscriminating wrath? All 
this can hardly have been written much hefore the close 
of the Persian period. 

The Speeches of Yahwé (38-426) belong to a poet of 
the same school as the poem on the Divine Wisdom 
(28 1-27); they are, however, of somewhat earlier date 
than that fine poem, which contains one line borrowed 
from the Speeches (v. 264; cp 38256). The writer's in- 
terest in the problem of suffering is but slight. Nor does 
philosophical speculation attract him: he is an observer 
—a poetic observer—of nature. Chap. 28 has special 
affinities with the eulogies of wisdom in Prov. 313-20 and 
822-31. The happy tone, the interest in nature, and 
in the case of chap. 28 (and parallels) the tendency to 
hypostatize Wisdom, suggest the bringing down of all 
these works to the period of widened outlook and 
greater freedom from anxiety at the beginning of the 
Greek rule. We need not, however, on this account 
identify ryan, ‘wisdom,’ with the Adyos or the vos mon- 
vixds ; indeed, such a view would oblige us, with Duhm, 
to bring down Prov. 8 22-31 and Job28 to the third 
century B.C. The Zoroastrian conception of the two- 
fold wisdom? (heavenly and earthly) is old enough to 
have influenced the Jews: Persian (and Babylonian) 
influences continued to be felt long after the fall of the 
Persian Empire. 

The various conflicting theories which have been 
offered as to the purpose of the book will now be seen 

to proceed from a false assumption. 
soe es a The book of Job has no literary 
* unity, and cannot have had a pur- 
pose, It has grown; it has not been made. The 
different parts of the book, however, had their purpose, 
which must be sought for by an exegesis unfettered by 
a priori theories. ‘The earliest writer wished to suggest 
that righteous Israel's sufferings were an honour, because 
they showed that Israel’s service of God was disinterested. 
The next writer simply gave expression to the conflict- 
ing thoughts of his time on the great problem of suffer- 
ing; he himself had no definite solution to give. A 
third writer could only offer the anodyne of the poetic 
imaginative observation of the wonders of nature. 
A fourth sought to undo the work of his predecessors 
by restating a theory which had not, he thought, been 
adequately represented before. The present book 
is heterogeneous and amorphous ; it gives us, however, 
a picture of Jewish religions life and thought which is of 
priceless value. For asubtle and interesting attempt to 
commend a very different view see §4 of the Introduc- 
tion to Budde’s commentary. 

The genuine Septuagint text has been practically 
recovered from the Sahidic Version (Coptic of Upper 
Egypt) of Job published by P. 
Agostino Ciasca in 1889; 39 94-407 
is the only lacuna. It is shorter than the Hebrew 
text by nearly 400 stichi. Origen in his Hexafla 
supplied its deficiencies from Theodotion, mark- 
ing the insertions by asterisks, and there are still five 
MSS which give Origen’s marks more or less com- 
pletely (see Hatch, Essays on Biblical Greek, 216). 
Hatch in 1889 accepted the shorter Septuagint form as 
that of the original Book of Job, and Bickell (1892- 
1894), whenever his metrical theory will allow it, follows 
the Greek.’ Dillmann, however, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Prussian Academy (Textkritisches zum B. 


1 See Kleinert, ‘Das spezifisch-hebraische im B. Hiob,’ St. Kr., 
’86, p. 290 7% 

2 Bee Expositor, '92 a, p. 79; cp Persia (Religion). 

3 See §1za@. For Bickel% earlier view of G, see his De 
indole ac ratione Versionis Alexandrine in interpretando libro 
Fobi (63). 
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Jjob, '90) has subjected Hatch’s arguments to a de- 
tailed consideration, and has shown that, except in a 
few cases, the omissions were arbitrarily made by the 
Greek translator, or, as we might almost better call 
him, paraphrast. This does not, of course, exclude the 
possibility that some of the omissions may be justifiable 
on grounds of internal criticism, and that the translator 
may have been partly guided by warning signs (Paseks) 
in the Hebrew text indicating the non-originality of 
certain passages, some of which signs may easily have 
become misplaced. See further Budde, Xio, Einl. 
xlviii% ; Beer, ‘Textkritische Studien zum B. Job,’ 
ZATW 16297% ('96), 17 97F ('97), 18 257 f. ('98). 
Beer's work deals with all the versions ; see also his Text 
des B. Hiob—two parts ('95, ’98). On the Peshitta, 
see A. Mandl, Die Peschittha zu Hiob, nebst einem. 
Anhang ub. ihrer Verhdliniss zur LXX u. Targum 
('92), and E. Baumann, ZA T W 18 305 7 (’98), 19 288 f: 
(‘99), 20177% (1900). See also W. Bacher, ‘Das 
Targ. zu Hiob,’ AIG WJ 20 208-223 ('71), and H. Gritz, 
‘ Das Zeitalter der griech. Uebersetz. des B.H.,’ MG WJ 


2683-91 ('77). 


(a) Text.—Now that the study of the textual criticism of Job 
is entering on a new stage, we must not omit to trace its earlier 
i history. These are the chief names. C. F. 
17. Literature. Houbigant (priest of the Oratory), Mote 
Critice in universos VT libros 2155-218 
(1777). A hundred years later, A. Merx, Das Gedicht von 
Hiob (1871), reviewed unfavourably by Ewald, GGA, Nov. 29, 
‘71, but gratefully by H. Schultz, JDT 16 C70). The import- 
ance of the book lies in its treatment of the text, especially 
in its attempt at a methodical use of the versions, not so much 
in its use of a theory of strophes to discover interpolations or 
lacunæ. P. de Lagarde, Prophete Chaldaice, see pp. lf 
(72) G. Bickell, Carmina VT metrice, 150-187 (82), giving 
the text of Job arranged according to his metrical theory, marks 
a step forward; cp Flunk in ZKT, '82, p. 340%- G. H. Bateson 
Wright, The Bore of Job, a new critically revised translation, 
with essays on scansion, date, etc. (‘intended to follow in the 
wake of the critical edition of A. Merx’), a pioneering work, 
produced at Hong Kong, with easily explained defects, and 
strange indications of a critical tendency almost new among 
students of the text of Job (cp Budde, 7Z2Z, ye 14, 84; 
Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 113; JOR 9574, [’97]). H. Gratz, 
MGW] 36 (87), in a review of Cheyne’s Job and Solomon, 
which contains a conspectus of Gratz’s emendations as far as 
chap. 29, not included in the posthumous /mendationes. G. 
Hoffmann, 7204 (‘91); cp Cheyne, Crit. Kev. 1 250-259 (9r). 
Bickell, ‘Der urspriingl. Sept.-text des B. Job, ZA 7, ’86, p. 
5572; ‘Krit. Bearbeitung des Job-dialogs,’ WZ MM, '92, pp. 
137 I 241, 327 I.3 "93, PP. 1 153 D3 °94, pe 121; of the 
highest importance .in spite of its too frequent arbitrariness, 
which is subjected to good-natured banter by Budde. Perhaps, 
however, Budde would have improved his own work by adopting 
more from Bickell. The theory that the poetical portions (except 
the eight-line speech of Yahwé and certain passages in tristichs) 
are composed in four-line strophes cannot be said to have been 
overthrown by Budde. On Bickell’s view of the original Septu- 
agint, see C., Siegfried ‘Job’ in SBOT7 (Heb.), ‘93; cp. R. 
Gottheil, JOR 7 552_% (94). Bickell’s work was not in time to 
be used by Siegfried. J. fey, ‘ Die metrische Beschaffenheit des 
B.H.’ St.K7. '95, pp. 635-692, and later essays in S#.A™ ‘go. 
G. Beer ('95-’98); Budde (96); Duhm ('97); see below. Perles, 
Analekten(gs). Cheyne, ‘The Text of Job,’ JOR 9573, 0: C97); 
‘ More Critical Gleanings from Job,’ Zz. T 10 380 7% ('99), aud 
many scattered notes in JOR, Exp. T, Crit. Bib., and the 
present work. 

(6) Afetre.—J. Ley, as above. Paul Vetter, Die Metrik des 
B. Job (97). See also Bickell, Budde, Duhm, and cp POETICAL 
LITERATURE, § 8. 

(c) Commentaries and Translations.—For orientation in the 
work of the earlier exegesis, see Del.’s indispensable work on 
Job, Introduction, § ro, ‘History of Exegesis’; cp Diestel, 
Gesch. des AT in der christl. Kirche. No other book was so 
impossible to interpret before the reawakening of linguistic know- 
ledge as that of Job. Inthe r6th century Mercerus (1573) both 
for Job and for the ‘Solomonic’ writings did work of some 

ermanent value. The famous passage, Job 1925, he explains of 
Job's hope of a public recognition of his innocence by God in 

is lifetime. The first strictly philological commentary is that 
of Albert Schultens, Lider Jočí, 2 vols. Leyden, 1737—a magnifi- 
cent and thorough attempt to apply the key of Arabic philology 
to problems which were often only created by corruption of the 
text. Elizabeth Smith (æ. 1805), translation, ’ro. S. Lee, ’37. 
H. Ewald, Dichter des Alten Bundes(?), 3 ('54); cp Cheyne, 
Founders, 88 f. J. G. Stickel, ’42, K. Schlottmann, ’5x. E. 
Renan, Le Livre de Job,’59. F. Delitzsch, %64, (ET ’76). A. 
Dillmann, in AGH, '69, ’91 (valuable). A. Merx, ’71 (see above). 
A. Elzas, '72 (Jewish). F.C. Cook (Speakers Comem.),'73. F. 
Hitzig, 74. J.C. Matthes, part 1, ’76 (philological commentary ; 
excellent). G. L. Studer, Das B.H. fur geistliche u. gebildete 
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Laien, '8 (a useful companion to his critical essays ; see below). 
E. Reuss, in La sainte Bible, Anc. Test. vi. (78), and /iod 
(translation), ’88. G. H. B. Wright, '83 (see above). A. B. 
Davidson, Commentary, vol. i. '62 (philological), '84 (in Cam- 
bridge Bible), W. Volck, in AGA, '89. G. H. Gilbert, 7%e 
Poetry of Job, part i., a rhythmical translation in three-toned 
lines! part ii., interpretative essays (Chicago, '89). G. Hoff- 
mann (‘913 translation, etc.). C. Cie ried, ’93 (see Tert). Fr. 
Baethgen, in Kan. HS, '94; and //20é (translation), ’99._ G. 
Bickell, ‘ Job,’ in Dichtungen der Hebréer, ii, '82 (translation ; 
should go with Carm. VT Metr.; see above, a); Das B. Job 
nach Anleitung der Strophik u. der Septuaginta, '94 (trans- 
lation ; should go with Bi.’s later Heb. edition; see a). K. 
Budde, ’96. B. Duhm, 07. The last two writers seem to mark 
a new stage in exegetical study. 

(d) Articles and other contributions.—A. Schultens, ‘ Anim- 
adversiones philologice in librum Joi in Oera minora, 
9-92 (1769). Fr. Böttcher, in E.xeg.-krit. Achrentese, '49, and 
Neue exeg.-krit. Achreni. (Abthl. 3), 65. J. A. Froude, Short 
Studies on Great Subjects, 12% ff. (67). S. Hoekstra, ‘ Job de 
knecht van Jenayah Th.T 51 ff. (71). H. Gritz, ‘Die In- 
tegritat der Kap. 27 u. 28 in Hiob, MGW 21 241 7 C72). J. 
Wellh. JDT, '71, p 552.4 A. Kuenen, ‘Job en de lijdende 
knecht van Jahveh,’ 13. 7 492, (73). Godet, essay in Etudes 
Bibligues, 'z4 W. H. Green, The Argument of the Book of 
Job unfolded,'73. Studer, ‘Uber die Integrität des B.H.’ JPT, 
"75, p. 668 J. Barth, Beiträge zur Erklärung des B. Job, 
76. K. Budde, Beiträge zur Krit. des B.H. '76; t Die Capp. 
27 u. 28 des B.H., ZA TW 2 1937 (82) Fr. Cie sebrethi, Der 
Wendepunkt des B.H., ’79 (subtle; obscure in style). J. 
Derenbourg, ‘ Réflexions détachées, REJ 117% (C80). T. K. 
Cheyne, ‘Jol 7nd the Second Part of Isaiah,’ Profh. Js.) 2 
259. f. ('84).3 Jo- and Solomon, '87. J. Grill, Zur Kritik der 
Composition des E.H. "go (original). J. Meinhold, ‘ Das 
Problem des B.H.’ Neue Jahrbb. f. deutsche Théol., '92, p. 
63.4. H. Gunkel, Schöpfung u. Chaos, 36-38 48-70 92, *g5 (im- 
portant). L. Lane, Die Composition des Bulla, ‘95. CH H. 
Wright, Biblical Essays, 1-33, 86. G. G. Bra ley, Lectures 
on Job, '87. Seyring, Die Abhängigkeit der Sprüche Sal. Cap. 
1-9 von Hiob, '8g. D. B. Macdonald, ‘The original form of 
the Legend of gee JBL, 14634. (95) H. L. Strack, ‘ Die 
Priorität des B.H. gegenüber den Einleitungsreden z.d. Spr. Sal.’ 
StKr.,'96, p. 609% J. Ley, ‘Die dramat, Anlage der Hiob- 
dichtung,’ Nesey AE Philos, u. Pädagogik, '96 (2), 12675 
t Charakteristik der drei Freunde Hiobs,’ $4. Xr., 1900, p- 331 
S. R. Driver, ‘Sceptics of the OT,’ Contemp. Rev., '96, p. 257 f- 
T. K. Cheyne, ‘The Book of Job ees Latest pe ae 
Expos.,’97a, p- 401 3 '974, p. 22 fr; few. Rel. ife, '98, 
passim. aS : nee "96 (in Modern Reader's Bible). 

Among the Introductions see especially those of Driver, Cor- 
nill, and Wildeboer. ik. GC. 


JOBAB (230, 1wBaB [BADFL]). 

1. One of the thirteen tribes called sons of JOKTAN 
(Gen. 1029, twßað [E]; 1 Ch. 123 om. B, wpap [A]). 
Its precise seat is unknown, but there may be an echo 
of the name in that of the Yuhatbab (a3°n'), a tribe 
mentioned in two of Glaser's inscriptions (Skizze, 2303), 
which seems to have been subject to the Sabzean king. 
Cp Di.'s note. 

2. b. Zerah, an Edomite king whose city was Bozrah (Gen. 
86 337, twßað [A in v. 33], twßax [E]; 1 Ch. 1 44/., twaßaß [B in 
v. 44 only]); identified with Job in the appendix to the © 
version of that book (42174). Cp schol. in Field’s Hex. on 
Gen. 36 Zc. . 

3. King of Madon, who joined Jabin, king of Hazor, against 
Joshua (Josh. 111, twag [L)). 

The name Jobab appears twice in a genealogy of BENJAMIN 
(q.2., § 9, it. B), 4. b. Shaharaim (1 Ch. 89) (see /OX 11 108, § 6), 
and 5. b. Elpaal (1 Ch. § 18, wwaB [B]) (see JQR 11102 %, $ 1, 


114, § 13). 
Very possibly Jobab is not always correct. Joub or Jonadab 


is more probable (cp Hogas); # is often omitted or misread. 
TRK: (es 


JOCHEBED (7254), probably ‘ Yahwé is [my tribe's] 
glory,’ cp §§ 38, 80; 1wyaBed [BAFL]) was, according 
to P, the didah (774) or aunt of Amram, who took her 
to wife; their children were Aaron, Moses, and Miriam 
(Ex. 620 [P], Nu. 2650+ [R], -Be@ [A]). The tradition 
(a) that the mother of Moses was a ‘ daughter of Levi’ 
(i.e., a woman of the tribe of Levi) was certainly, and 
the tradition (4) that her name was Jochebed was possibly, 
earlier than P, because (1) the phrase ' daughter of Levi’ 
is used of Moses’ mother in Ex. 21 (E), and (2) names 
compounded with Jeho- (Jo-) were apparently regarded 
by P as of somewhat later origin (see Nu. 1316). It is 
noteworthy, however, that the narrators nowhere call 
Moses and Aaron b’né Amram; we cannot be sure 
that in the earlier tradition Moses was not like Mel- 
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chizedek, dmárwp dphrwp. A son of the second 
Phinehas (b. Eli‘ was probably called Jochebed (see 
ICHABOD), This would hardly have been so if tradition 
attached the same name to Moses’ mother. We may 
safely assume, however, that Jochebed was a name 
current in the family of Aaron and Moses from the 
Sinaitic period, and perhaps it is the long looked-for 
key to the mysterious name spy’ (Jacob) which has 
doubtless been worn down in popular use from some 
longer name, which we need not suppose to have 
included the divine title e4 Cp JACOB, § 1. 

On the name see Nestle, Eig. 77. ; Gray, HPN 156, andc 
NAMES, § 112. ©'s representation of Jochebed as Amrams 
cousin (Ex. 620) is interesting; a ¢édaA could not marry her 
nephew, according to Lev. 1812 2019. But perhaps © is 


right : p3 could easily disappear after 75. Cp Kinsnip, $ 5, 
MARRIAGE, § 2. T RTG. 


JODA. 1. 1 Esd. 558 (1wAa [A])=Ezra 39, JUDAH 


3). 
2. (wSa [Ti. WH], Lk.326 RV, AV Jupa, See GENE- 
ALOGIES il., § 3. 


JOED (Yi) [Ba.], Wi [Ginsb., misprint ?]; 10d 
[B, omitting preceding yioc], wad [AL], -aB [N], cp 
on the name, Ki.’s note 2 Ch. 929, SBOT), a Benjamite 
(Neh. 117). 


JOEL (281); 1wHA [BNAL]). 

1. b. Pethuel (Joel 11), see next art. 

2. The eldest son of Samuel the prophet; see SAMUEL, In 
the parallel passage 1 Ch. 6 28 [13], for mam en W220 (AV the 
firstborn Vashni and Abiah) we must read 7°38 ugm PRY 3301 
(cp RV ‘the firstborn Joel and the second Abiah’). The com- 
parison of the two texts illustrates, in an interesting manner, the 
ways in which errors have found their way into MT. Accord- 
ing to the Chronicler (1 Ch. 6 33[18] and 1517), Joel is the father 
of the singer HEMAN (g.v.). 

3. The brother of Nathan of Zobah, 1 Ch.1138 (so BAL, but 
8 in both Ch. and S., followed by Bertheau, Keil, Gesenius, ‘the 
son of Nathan’) and one of David’s heroes. In 2S. 2336 his 
name appears as bra (see Icar) The correct reading is 
doubtful, since in S. @L reads wwyA (GBA, however, read yaaa). 
For Zosan, however, Marquart (Fund. 21) would read 
AQSHI= TIED in Benjamin. 

4. A Simeonite prince (1 Ch. 4 35). 

5. In Ch. 548 Joel would seem to have dropped out of the 
preceding verse, or else we must insert here the name of one of 
the sons of Reuben. Pesh. reads here Cart, which is probably 
right. 

6. A Gadite chief (1 Ch. 512). 

7. A Kehathite, 1 Ch. 6 36 [21]. Inv. 24 [9] his name appears 
as SHAUL (g.v.). He is mentioned again in 2 Ch. 2912, See 
GENEALOGIES Í., § 7 (iii., c). 

8. b. Izranian (g.v.), 1 Ch. 7 3 (panà [B)). 

g. A Gershonite chief (1 Ch. 15711), descended from Ladan 
(x Ch. 238). Cp 10 below. 

10. b. Jehieli, a Gershonite temple treasurer (1 Ch. 26 22). 
‘ Joel’ was perhaps looked upon as a favourite Gershonite name ; 
cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7 (iii., ó. n.). 

11. b. Pedaiah, a Manassite captain (1 Ch. 27 20). 

12. One of the b’ne NEBo in list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezra 1043=1 Esd. 935, JUEL (ov [B], 
touyA [A]). 

13. b. Zichri, in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra ii., § 54, § 15 [1]@), Neh. 1lo. 

JOEL. The second bock among the minor prophets 
is entitled ‘ The word of Yahwé that came to Joel the 

.,_ son of Pethuel,’ or, as the LXX (lwn rév 

i eas Tod Baovnd [BNAQ]), Latin, Syriac, and 

* other versions read, ‘of Bethuel.’ No- 
thing is recorded as to the date or occasion of the prophecy, 
which presents several peculiarities that aggravate the 
difficulty always felt in interpreting an ancient book 
when the historical situation of the author is obscure. 
Most Hebrew prophecies contain pointed references to 
the foreign politics and social relations of the nation at 
the time. In the book of Joel there are only scanty 
allusions to Phoenicians, Philistines, Egypt, and Edom, 
couched in terms applicable to very different ages, while 
the prophet's own people are exhorted to repentance 
without specific reference to any of those national sins 
of which other prophets speak. The occasion of the 
prophecy, described with great force of rhetoric, is no 


1 This is actually supplied by GL. 
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known historical event, but a plague of locusts, perhaps 
repeated in successive seasons ; and even here there are 
features in the description which have led many ex- 
positors to seek an allegorical interpretation. The most 
remarkable part of the book is the eschatological picture 
with which it closes; and the way in which the plague 
of locusts appears to be taken as foreshadowing the 
final judgment—the great day or assize of Yahwé, in 
which Israel’s enemies are destroyed—is so unique as 
greatly to complicate the exegetical problem. It is not 
therefore surprising that the most various views are still 
held as to the date and meaning of the book. Allegorists 
and literalists still contend over the first and still more 
over the second chapter, and whilst the largest number 
of recent interpreters accept Credner’s view that the 
prophecy was written in the reign of Joash of Judah, a 
rising and powerful school of critics follow the view 
suggested by Vatke (Bib. Theol. 462 f), and reckon Joel 
among the post-exilic prophets. 
yet other dates; see the particulars in the elaborate 
work of Merx (see below, § 8). The followers of Credner 
are literalists ; the opposite school of moderns includes 
some literalists (as Duhm), whilst others (like Hilgenfeld, 
and, in a modified sense, Merx) adopt the old allegorical 
interpretation which treats the locusts as a figure for the 
enemies of Jerusalem. 

The reasons for placing Joel either earlier or later 
than the great series of prophets extending from the 
time when Anios first proclaimed the 
approach of the Assyrian down to the 
Babylonian exile are cogent. 


2. Alternative 
dates. 


In Joel the enemies of Israel are the nations collectively, and 
among those specified by name neither Assyria nor Chaldæa 
finds a place. This circumstance might, if it stood alone, be 
explained by placing Joel with Zephaniah in the brief interval 
between the decline of the empire of Nineveh and the advance 
of the Babylonians. It is further obvious, however, that Joel 
has no part in the internal struggle between spiritual Yahwée- 
worship and idolatry which occupied all the prophets from Amos 
to the captivity. He presupposes a nation of Yahwé-worshippers, 
whose religion has its centre in the temple and priesthood of 
Zion, which is indeed conscious of sin, and needs forgiveness and 
an outpouring of the spirit, but is not visibly divided, as the 
kingdom of Judah was, between the adherents of spiritual 
prophecy and a party whose national worship of Yahwé involved 
for them no fundamental separation from the surrounding nations. 

The book, therefore, must have been written before 
the ethico-spiritual and the popular conceptions of Yahwé 
came into conscious antagonism, or else after the fall of 
the state and the restoration of the community of Jeru- 
salem to religions rather than political existence had de- 
cided the contest in favour of the prophets, and of the 
law in which their teaching was ultimately crystallized. 

The considerations which have given currency to an 
early date for Joel are of various kinds. The absence 
of all mention of the one great oppres- 
sing world - power seems most natural 
before the westward march of Assyria 
involved Israel in the general politics of Asia. The 
purity of the style also is urged, and a comparison of 
Amos 12 Joel 3 [4]16, and Amos 913 Joel 3[4]x8 has 
been taken as proving that Amos knew our book. 


3. Supposed 
early date. 


The last argument might be inverted with much greater 
probability, and numerous points of contact between Joel and 
other parts of the OT (¢.g., Joel22 Exod. 1014 Joel23 Ezek. 
36 35 Joel 3[4]10 Mic.43) make it not incredible that the 
purity of his style—which is rather elegant than original and 
strongly - marked — is in large measure the fruit of literary 
culture. The absence of allusion to a hostile or oppressing 
empire may be fairly taken in connection with the fact that the 
prophecy gives no indication of political life at Jerusalem. 
When the whole people is mustered in 1137, the elders or 
sheikhs of the municipality and the priests of the temple are 
the most prominent figures. The king is not mentioned,—which 
on Credner’s view is explained by assuming that the plague 
fell in the minority of Joash, when the priest Jehoiada held the 
reins of power,—and the princes, councillors, and warriors 
necessary to an independent state, and so often referred to by 
the prophets before the Exile, are altogether lacking. The 
nation has only a municipal organisation with a priestly aristo- 
cracy, precisely the state of things that prevailed under the 
Persian empire. That the Persians do not appear as enemies 
of Yahwé and his people is perfectly natural. They were hard 
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masters but not invaders, and under them the enemies of the 
Jews were their neighbours, just as appears in Joel.! 

Those, however, who place our prophet in the 
minority of King Joash, draw a special argument from 
the mention of Phoenicians, Philistines, and Edomites 
(3 [4]4/ 19) _ pointing to the revolt of Edom under 
Joram (2 K.820), and the incursion of the Philistines 
in the same reign (2 Ch. 2116 221), These were 
recent events in the time of Joash, and in like manner 
the Pheenician slave trade in Jewish children is carried 
back to an early date by the reference in Amos (19). 

This argument is specious rather than sound. Edom's 
hostility to Judah was incessant, but the fend reached its full 
intensity only after the time of Deuteronomy (237 [8]), when the 
Edomites joined the Chaldeans, drew profit from the overthrow 
of the Jews, whose land they partly occupied, and exercised 
harbarous cruelty towards the fugitives of Jerusalem (Obad. 
passim, Mal.12 7. Is.63). The offence of shedding innocent 
blood charged on them by Joel, is natural after these events, 
but hardly so in connection with the revolt against Joram. 

As regards the Philistines, it is impossible to lay much 
weight on the statement of Chronicles, unsupported as it is by 
the older history, and in Joel the Philistines plainly stand in 
one category with the Phcenicians, as slave dealers, not as 
armed foes. Gaza in fact was a slave emporium as early as the 
time of Amos (16), and continued so till Roman times. 

Thus, if any inference as to date can be drawn from 
chap. 3 [4], it must rest on special features of the trade 
in slaves, which was always an important part of the 
commerce of the Levant. 

In the time of Amos the slaves collected by Philistines and 
Tyrians were sold ex masse to Edom, and presumably went to 
Egypt or Arabia. Joel coniplains that they wcre sold to the 
Grecians (Javan, Ionians).2 It is probable that some Hebrew 
and Syrian slaves were exported to the Mediterranean coasts 
from a very early date, and Is.1li1 already speaks of Israelite 
captives in these districts as well as in Egypt, Ethiopia, and the 
East. 


The traffic in this direction, however, hardly became 
extensive till a later date. 


In Deut. 2868 Egypt is still the chief goal of the maritime 
slave trade, and in Ezek. 2713 Javan exports slaves to Tyre, 
not conversely. Thus the allusion to Javan in Joel better 
suits a later date, when Syrian slaves were in special request in 
Greece.3 The name of Javan is not found in any part of the 
OT certainly older than Ezekiel. In Joel it seems to stand as 
a general representative of the distant countries reached by the 
Mediterranean (in contrast with the southern Arabians, 
Sabeans, chap.3[4]8), the furthest nation reached by the 
fleets of the Red Sea. This is precisely the geographical 
standpoint of the post-exile author of Gen.104, where Javan 
includes Carthage and Tartessus ; cp JAVAN. 


Finally, the allusion to Egypt in Joel3[4]z9, must 
on Credner’s theory be explained of the invasion of 
Shishak a century before Joash. From this time down 
to the last period of the Hebrew monarchy Egypt was 
not the enemy of Judah. 

If the arguments chiefly relied on for an early date 
are so precarious or can even be turned against their 

inventors, there are others of an unam- 

4. Probable biguous kind which make for a date in 

late date. the Persian period. It appears from 
chap. 31 f- that Joel wrote after the Exile. 


The phrase, ‘to bring back the captivity’ (maw 33), would 
not alone suffice to prove this, for it is used in a wide sense, 
and perhaps means rather to ‘reverse the calamity’;4 but the 
dispersion of Israel among the nations, and the allotment of the 
Holy Land to new occupants, cannot fairly be referred to any 
calamity less than that of the captivity. 

With this the whole standpoint of the prophecy 
agrees. To Joel Judah and the people of Yahwè are 
synonyms ; Northern Israel has disappeared. 


Now it is true that those who take their view of the history 
from Chronicles, where the kingdom of Ephraim is always 
treated as a sect outside the true religion, can reconcile this 


l In the AV of 217 it appears that subjection to a foreign 
power is not a present fact but a thing feared. The parallelism, 
however, and v. rọ justify the now prevalent rendering, ‘that 
the heathen should make a mock of them.’ 

2 The hypothesis of an Arabian Javan, applied to Joel3[4]6 
by Credner, Hitz., and others, may be viewed as exploded. 
See St. De Populo Javan, Giessen Programme, '80 (reprinted 
in Akademische Reden u. Abhandlungen, '99, 125 D.) 

3 Cp Movers, Phönizisches Alterthum,iii.1 70 f- 

4 See Ewald on Jer. 4847, and Kuenen, 7%. T, 1873, p. 519% 
[Di. on Job428 etc.]. 
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fact with an early date. In ancient times, however, it was not 
so; and under Joash, the contemporary of Elisha, such a 
limitation of the people of Yahwé is wholly inconceivable. The 
earliest prophetic books have quite a different standpoint ; other- 
wise, indeed, the books of northern prophets and historians could 
never have been admitted into the Jewish canon. Again, 
the significant fact that there is no mention of a king and princes, 
but only of sheikhs and priests, has a force not to be invalidated 
by the ingenious reference of the book to the time of Joash's 
minority and the supposed regency of Jehoiada.! More- 
over the assumption that there was a period before the pro- 
poi conflicts of the eighth century when spiritual prophecy 

ad unchallenged sway, when there was no gross idolatry 
or superstition, when the priests of Jerusalem, acting in ac- 
cord with prophets like Joel, held the same place as heads 
of a pure worship which they occupied after the Exile (cp 
Ewald, Propheten, 189), is not consistent with history. It rests 
on the old theory of the antiquity ofthe Levitical legislation, so 
that in fact almost? al! who place that legislation later than 
Ezekiel, are agreed that the book of Joel is also late. In 
this connection one point deserves special notice. The religious 
significance of the plague of drought and locusts is expressed in 
chap. lọ in the observation that the daily meal-offering and drink- 
offering are cut off, and the token of new blessing is the restoration 
of this service, chap. 214. In other words, the daily offering is 
the continual symbol of gracious intercourse between Yahwé 
and his people and the main office of religion. This conception, 
which finds its parallel in Dan.8rx 1131 1211, is quite in 
accordance with the later law (cp the importance attached to 
the meal-offering and burnt-offering in Neh. 1033 [34)). 

Such is the historical basis which we seem to be able to lay 
for the study of the exegetical problems of the book. 

The style of Joel is clear, and his language presents 
little difficulty beyond the occurrence of several unique 

; words, which in part may very well be 

5. First part. due to errors of the text. On the 
other hand, the structure of the book, the symbolism, 
and the connection of the prophet’s thoughts, have 
given rise to much controversy. It seems safest to 
start from the fact that the prophecy is divided into 
two well-marked sections by chap. 2 18194. 

According to the Massoretic vocalisation, which is in harmony 
with the most ancient exegetical tradition as contained in ©, 
these words are historical: ‘Then Yahwé was jealous... 
and answered and said unto his people, Behold,’ etc. Such is 
the natural meaning of the words as vocalised, and the proposal 
of Merx to change the vowels so as to transform the perfects 
into futures, and make the priests pray that Yahwé will answer, 
and deliver the gracious promises that fill the rest of the book, 
is an exegetical monstrosity not likely to find adherents. 

Thus the book falls into two parts. In the first the 
prophet speaks in his own name, addressing himself to 
the people in a lively description of a present calamity 
caused by a terrible plague of locusts which threatens 
the entire destruction of the country, and appears to 
be the vehicle of a final consuming judgment (the day 
of Yahwe). 

There is no hope save in repentance and prayer; and in 
chap.212 the prophet, speaking now for the first time in 
Yahwée’s name, calls the people to a solemn fast at the sanctuary, 
and invites the intercession of the priests. The calamity is 
described in the strongest colours of Hebrew hyperbole, and it 
seems arbitrary to seek too literal an interpretation of details, 
eg., to lay weight on the four names of locusts (see Locust), 
or to take chap.120 of a conflagration produced by drought, 
when it appears from23 that the ravages of the locusts them- 
selves are compared to those of fire. 

When due allowance is made for Eastern rhetoric, 
there is no occasion to seek in this section anything 
else than literal locusts. 

Nay, the allegorical interpretation, which takes the locusts 
to be hostile invaders, breaks through the laws of all reasonable 
writing ; for the poetical hyperbole which compares the invading 
swarms to an army (24) would be inconceivably lame if a 
literal army were already concealed under the figure of the 
locusts. Nor could the prophet so far forget himself in his 
allegory as to speak of a victorious host as entering the con- 
quered city like a thief (29). 

The second part of the book is Yahwe’s answer to the 
people's prayer. The answer begins with a promise of 
deliverance from famine, and of fruit- 
ful seasons compensating for the 
ravages of the locusts. 


6. Second part. 


l Stade (of. ci#t.17 (Akad. Reden, 142]) not unreasonably 
questions whether 2 K. 12 1-3 [2-4] implies the paramount political 
influence of Jehoiada. 

2 Reuss (La Bible, and Gesch. Heil. Schr. AT, § 210 f), 
though with hesitation, adhered to the earlier date. 
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In the new prosperity of the land the union of Yahwé and his 
people shall be sealed anew, and so Yahwé will proceed to 
pour down further and higher blessings. The aspiration of 
Moses (Num. 1129), and the hope of earlier prophets (ls. 3215 
5921; cp Jer. 3133), shall be fully realised in the outpouring of 
the Spirit on all the Jews and even upon their servants (cp Is. 
61s with 5667); and then the great day of judgment, which 
had seemed to overshadow Jerusalem in the now averted 
plague, shall draw near with awful tokens of blood and fire and 
darkness. 

The terrors of that day are not for the Jews but for 
their enemies, 


The worshippers of Yahwé on Zion shall be delivered (cp 
Obad. v. 17, whose words Joel expressly quotes in chap. 232 
(35]), and it is their heathen enemies, assembled before Jerusalem 
to war against Yahwé, who shall be mowed down (see JEHOSHA- 
PHAT, VALLEY OF) by no human arm, but by heavenly warriors 
(‘thy mighty ones, O Yahwé,’ 3[4]11). Thus definitely freed from 
the profane foot of the stranger (cp Is. 521), Jerus iem shall abide 
a holy city forever. The fertility of the land shall be such as 
was bng ago predicted in Am. 913, and streams issuing froin 
the temple, as Ezekiel had described in his picture of the 
restored Jerusalem (Ezek. 47), shall fertilise the barren Wādy of 
Acacias (cp ABEL-SHITTIM). 

Egypt and Edom, on the other hand, shall become 
desolate, because they have shed the blood of Yahwe’s 
innocents. Cp the similar predictions against Edom, 
Is. 349 f. (Mal. 13), and against Egypt, Is.195 7 Ezek. 
29. Joels eschatological picture appears indeed to be 
largely a combination of elements from older unfulfilled 
prophecies. 

The central feature, the assembling of the nations to judgment, 
is already found in Zeph.38, and in Ezekiel’s prophecy con- 
cerning Gog and Magog, where the wonders of fire and blood 
named in Joel230[33] are also mentioned (Ezek. 3822). The 
other physical features of the great day, the darkening of the 
lights of heaven, are a standing figure of the prophets from 
Amos (58 89) downwards. It is characteristic of the prophetic 
eschatology that images suggested by one prophet are adopted 
by his successors, and gradually become part of the permanent 
scenery of the last times; and it isa proof of the late date of 
pa that almost his whole picture is made up of such features. 

n this respect there is a close parallelism, extending to minor 
details, between Joel and the last chapters of Zechariah. 

That Joel's delineation of the final deliverance and 
glory attaches itself directly to the deliverance of the 
nation from a present calamity is quite in the manner 
of the prophetic perspective. On the other hand, the 
fact that the calamity which bulks so largely is natural, 
not political, is characteristic of the post-exile period. 

Other prophets of the same age speak much of dearth and 
failure of crops, which in Palestine, then as now, were aggra- 
vated by bad government, and were far more serious to a small 
and isolated community than they could ever have been to the 
old kingdom. It was indeed by no means impossible that 
Jerusalem might have been altogether undone by the famine 
caused by the locusts; and so the conception of these visitants 
as the destroying army, executing Yahwé'’s final judgment, is 
really much more natural than appears to us at first sight, 
and does not need to be explained away by allegory. 

The chief argument relied upon by those who still 
find allegory at least in chap. 2, is the expression 
‘psn, ‘the northerner,’ in 220. In 
view of the other points of affinity between 
Joel and Ezekiel, this word inevitably suggests Gog and 
Magog, and it is difficult to see how a swarm of locusts 
could receive such a name, or if they came from the 
N. could perish, as the verse puts it, in the desert 
between the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. The 
verse remains a crux interpretum, and no exegesis 
hitherto given can be deemed thoroughly satisfactory ; + 
but the interpretation of the whole book must not be 
made to hinge on a single word in a verse which might 
be altogether removed without affecting the general 
course of the prophet’s argument. 

The whole verse is perhaps the addition of an allegorising 
glossator. The prediction in v. 19, that the seasons shall hence- 
forth be fruitful, is given after Yahwé has shown his zeal and 


pity for Israel, not of course by mere words, but by acts, as 
appears in 7, 204, where the verbs are properly perfects, re- 


7. Verse 220. 


l {See the commentaries. In Critica Biblica it is proposed 
to make v. 25 precede v. 20, and in v. 20, for the enigmatical 
syay to read YEN) jpb-ns), ‘and both its rear and its 
van’ (will I remove, etc.), referring to 21733 bn, ‘my great 
army,’ which precedes. It is held that many examples occur of 
just such corruption and contraction, and just such misplace- 
ment, as is here supposed. The sense appears good. pd.) 
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cording that Yahwé has already done great things, and that 
vegetation has already revived. In other words, the mercy 
already experienced in the removal of the plague is taken asa 
pledge of future grace not to stop short till all God’s old promises 
are fulfilled. In this context v. 20 is out of place. Observe also 
that in v. 25 the locusts are spoken of in the plain language of 
chap. 1. (See PROPHETIC LITERATURE, and on the relation 
between passages of Joel and Amos, see Amos, §§ 8, 10, On 
the argument as to date drawn from the language of Joel, see 
Holzinger’s article cited below.) 
Ew. Propheten, 1; Hitz, Keil, Pusey, v. Orelli, We., 
Nowack, GASm., in their comm. on oo Anor CIRA ane 
: separate comm. by Credner (’3r), Wünsche 
8. Literature. E Dr. (in EE Bible,’97). See also 
Kue. Ond.2, § 6. Merx (Die Prophetie des Joels u. ihre 
Ausleger, '79) gives an elaborate history of interpretation from 
the LXX down to Calvin, and appends the Ethiopic text edited 
by Di. Of older comm. the most valuable is Pococke’s (Oxford, 
1691). Bochart’s Hzeroz. may also be consulted; cp also Dav. 
Expositor, March '88; Gray, bid., Sept. ’93; H. T. Fowler, 
JBL 16146-153; Oort, Godgeleerde Bijdragen, '66, pp. 2-15, 
Th.T, ’76, p. 362 J; Matthes, zdzd.,'85 pp. 34-66 129-160; '87, 
pp. 357-381; Gratz, Die einheitliche Charakter der Prophetie 
Joeis, '73; Holzinger, ZATW, ’89, pp. 89-131. 
W. R. S.—S. R. D. 


JOELAH (7/NIĵ'), b. JEROHAM [5] one of David's 


warriors (1r Ch. 127, eAia [BN], twHAa [AL]). See 
DAVID, § 11, (a iii.). 

yi" appears to be the error of a scribe who began to write 1p) 
(see v. 6); read therefore nbs, Elah (cp 98, where Elah and 
Jeroham again occur close together). Ki., however, suggests 
ney" but this, though supported by many MSS (Kenn.), and 
perhaps by 68, is less natural. TOE C 


JOEZER (Mi, ‘Yahwé is help,’ cp WYPN Ph. 
sbra, and NAMES, § 28), one of David's warriors, a 


Korahite (1 Ch. 126 1wzapa [BN], -zaap [A], iezpaap 
[L]. See Davin, § r1, (a iii.). 


JOGBEHAH (33°; Nu. kar yywcan ayTac 


[BAL]; Judg. tereBad [B], €2 Enantiac zeBee [A], 
ež ENANTIAC NaBe [L]), one of the cities fortified by 
Gad (Nu. 3235). The indications given in the story 
of Gideon (Judg. 811) are sufficient to show that it is the 
modern XA. ’.47jbéhat (so GASm. HG 585 and Baed. ©) 
172; usually el-Jubeihat), 3468 ft. above sea level, 
some 6 m. NNW. from 'Ammān (Rabbath Ammon) 
on the road to es-Salt. 

The identification is not Conder’s, It had been critically 
defended by Dietrich, ‘ Beiträge zur bibl. Geog., in Merx’s 
Archiv, 346-349 (1867-69), but even before him had been 
accepted by Knobel and Ewald (against Gesenius and Bertheau). 
Cp. Nopau, KENATH. TRG 


JOGLI (9), ‘led into exile’), father of BUKKI 


(Nu. 3422 [P], erAe: [B]. exAr [A], iekar [F], 
1ekAet [L]). 

JOHA (ST, abbrev. from j3M1', § 51; or more prob- 
ably an error for MNi'—z.e., TINY, Joahaz ; cp some 
of 6's forms below). 


1. b. Beriah in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.7., § 9 ii. 8); 
r Ch. 816 (wayar [B], wwaxa car regra [A], eae cegca [L]). 


2. One of David’s heroes (x Ch. 1145; wwagae [BNA], nAa [L]). 
See Davin, § 11. 


JOHANAN (}3M\° [nos. 9-15], a shorter form of 
pT [nos. 1-8, EV nearly always JEHOHANAN], 
‘Yahwé is gracious’; cp DJON, Nam, etc., and see 
NAMES, §§ 28, 84. With one exception [no. 9], the 
name occurs only in late writings. ctwavay [BNAL], 
iwwvav [BL]; for details see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE). 

r. Priest temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., §§ 64, rr), Neh. 1213. 

2. b. Eliashib, a high-priest (Ezra 106, twvay [Nea], AV 
JoHANAN, cp Neh. 1222 Z, p). In x Esd. 91 called JOANAN, 
RV Jonas (wva [B], om. L); perhaps the same as JONATHAN 
b. Joiada (Neh. 1211; but cp Meyer, ÆEntst. 91), and possibly 
also the high-priest Johanan who murdered his ‘ brother’ Jeshua 
in the temple in the time of an Artaxerxes (Jos. Anf. xi. 71). 
If so, Ta was the uncle, not the brother, of Jeshua (so 
Marq.). 

3. A priest in procession (see Ezra ii., § 13 g) Neh. 1242 
(om. BR*A). 

4. b. Tobiah, the ‘Ammonite,’ who married the daughter of 


Meshullam (Neh. 618; wwvaday [X¢-2A]), 
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5. b. Meshelemiah, a porter (1 Ch. 263: wwvas[B], wvadar[L]). 

6. A captain, temp. Jehosbaphat (2 Ch. 1715), perhaps the 
one whose son Ishmael is mentioned in 2 Ch. 231, 

7. EV JouHAnan, an Ephraimite (2 Ch. 2812 iwavov [B]). 

8. One of the b’ne Bebai in list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra 4, § 5 end), Ezra 1028=1 Esd. 929, JoHANNES, RV 
Joannes (iwavens [BA]). 

9. b. Karkan (¢.v.), a captain, who revealed to Gedaliah 
Ishmael’s conspiracy. He took a leading part in the attempt 
made to renew the Jewish commonwealth after the destruction 
of Jerusalem (2 K. 2523, Jer. 408-16 wwavvay [AQ vv. 8 13 163 
Av.15; x* v. 16], avvay [R* v.15], 4111-16 wwavvay [Q vv. 11 
13.16; AQ ww 14 16 g* v. 14), cawvd [*] cawavay [x?] in 
v.16; 421-8 wavvay [Av. 1; Q vz. 1 8), 432-5 warvvay[Q vv. 24/)). 
In Jer. 408, he is mentioned along with his brother JONATHAN 
(gV. no. 7). 

ro. b. JosiaAH (x Ch. 315). GL reads wwaxas, Les MNS 
probably this is right (see Hitz. GV/ 246, and cp JEHOAHAZ). 

rr, b. Elioenai (?), a descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 324 
twavay [A]). 

12. A name introduced into the list of high priests in 1 Ch. 69% 
{5 a (wwavas [BA ; B only in 69]). See GENEALOGIES i., § 7 
(iv.). 

13, 14. A Benjamite (1 Ch. 124), and a Gadite (ib. v. 12, iwar 
[B]), two of David’s warriors (DAvip, § 11). 

15. A representative of the b’ne Azgad in Ezra's caravan (see 
Ezra i. § 2, ii. § 15 [1] <), Ezra8i2=1 Esd. 838, JOHANNES 
RV Joannes (wars [B] -vyys [A]). 


JOHANNES (Iwannnc [å]), 1 Esd. 838 929. See 
JOHANAN, 815. 


JOHN (twannuc [ANV, Ti. WH]; WH in Jn. 142 
21157 twaNHc; for details, see JOIN, SON OF 
ZEBEDEE, § 1). 
$ r. Father of Mattathias (1 Macc. 21). 

3. 

2. Surnamed Caddis or Gaddis, son of Mattathias (1 Macc. 
22). See MaccaBEEs i., § 3. 

3. Son of Acco, father of EupoLtemus [g.v.], 1 Macc.817 
2 Macc, 411. 

4. Surnamed Hyrcanus, son of Simon (x Macc. 1353 etc.). 
See MACCABEES i., § 7. 

5. An envoy from the Jews to Lysias (2 Macc. 1117). 

6. A member of the high-priestly family (Acts 4 6) otherwise un- 
known. D substitutes Jonathas, that is, Jonathan (on the form 
of the name see JoHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 1), son of the high 
priest Annas, and himself high priest in 36-37 a.p.; he still held 
a prominent position in 50-52 A.D. and was assassinated at the 
instigation of Felix the Roman procurator (Jos. Awd. xviii. 53 
xx.85; B/ii,125 183). Blass gives ‘ Jonathan’ in the text 
of Acts 46, not only in his edition based upon D but also in the 
other edition which, according to him, was made by Luke. Thus 
his hypothesis (Acts, § 17) finds no confirmation here, for it 
cannot be supposed that Luke would of his own proper motion 
have substituted a false name for the true. Yet confusion of the 
names through the carelessness of copyists is hardly more prob- 
able. It remains for us to suppose that perhaps a John other- 
wise unknown to us was really intended ; in this case the inser- 
tion of Jonathan in D rests, like so much else in this codex, on 
learned conjecture. 

7. Surnamed Mark [¢.z.]. 

8. Father of Simon Peter (Jn.142 2115-17 RV); AV Jona, 
Jonas. See Bar-jona. 

g. The ‘divine’; the description of the recipient of the Reve- 
lation in the title of the Apocalypse in EV, following TR, 
aroKxaAdulis Iwavvov tov beodoyov. So 14, 91. Other slightly 
different short descriptions occur, as well as longer ones, e.g., 
amok. ww. Tov Oeodoyov Kat evayyedtorov (Q), and a very long 
eulogistic one in 7. ‘The Divine,’ lit. ‘The Theologue,’ inti- 
mates that John was specially devoted to the presentation of the 
Logos-doctrine. This form of the title (which is not accepted 
by modern editors) claims the same origin for the Apocalypse as 
for the Fourth Gospel, in opposition to the ancient theory of a 
second John (see APOCALYPSE, § 14; and on John ‘the Elder,’ 
Joun, SON OF ZEBEDEE). 

ro and rr. John the Baptist ; and John the son of Zebedee ; 
see below. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST (1waNHc o BaTTICTHC 
[Ti. WH]). The forerunner of Jesus is only less in- 
teresting to biblical students than Jesus himself. Twice 
already his life and work have been referred to (ISRAEL, 
§ 92; Jesus, § 6); it is our present object, to supple- 
ment these references by a more connected treatment 
without undue repetition. 

Long before the time of John the Baptist there was a 
great ascetic prophet who sought his inspiration in the 

1. Public desert, and cried ‘ Repent ye’ with fear- 

; less impartiality before kings and common 
appearance. men. His life was a guiding star to 
many in the days of John—an age not unlike his own, 
when alien influences again threatened to extinguish 
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pure Hebrew religion. Not to speak of the ESSENES 
[g.v.], there was the hermit teacher of Josephus 
called Banus, who lived in the desert, covered himself 
with leaves, sustained life with fruits, and bathed fre- 
quently, by day and by night, in cold water for religious 
purity (Jos. Vit. § 2). The same historian also 
mentions ‘John surnamed the Baptist,’ who ‘was a 
good man, and commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, 
both as to justice towards one another, and piety towards 
God, and so to come to baptism (Samrricu@ ovvidvat) ; 
for baptism (rhv Bdrriow) would be acceptable to God, 
if they made use of it, not in order to expiate some sins, 
but for the purification of the body, provided that the 
soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteous- 
ness’ (An. xviii. 52), That this is a complete statement, 
no one can believe. The hostility of Antipas, recorded 
by Josephus himself, is a proof that something more 
dangerous to established governments than plain moral 
exhortations had fallen from the lips of the desert 
preacher. What that was, may be learned from the 
synoptic gospels. 

Shortly before the beginning of the public ministry of 
Jesus, Johanan (so let us call him) appeared in the wilder- 
ness of Judzea,! announcing in the old prophetic phrase- 
ology the approach of the Messianic judgment and the 
necessity of immediate turning to God. As he moved 
about, the number of his followers increased, and he led 
them to the Jordan (cp BETHABARA), there to give them 
as representatives of a regenerate people the final purifi- 
cation which attested the reality of their inward change.? 
It is said to have been the opinion of doctors of the law 
that the waters of the Jordan were not pure enough for 
sacred uses. Johanan, however, was not to be damped 
by this ; he was no formalist, or he would not have 
deserted Jerusalem, and called the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees ‘broods of vipers.’ At the same time it is 
worthy of remark that according to Jn. 128 323 Johanan 
had baptised converts at Bethany or Bethabara beyond 
Jordan—z.e., probably, at Beth-nimrah, which is 134 
m. E. of Jordan—and at Ænon, ‘near Salim’ (to be 
emended ‘ Jerusalem ')—z.e., perhaps, ‘Ain Karim, which 
is a short distance W., of Jerusalem.4 

As regards his mode of life, Johanan was an ascetic, 
but not such a one as the hermit Banus of whom 

-¢ Josephus tells us, nor yet a preacher 
2a MORO CEt Ee of Essenism (as Gratz supposes). His 
object was not to make mere ascetics, but to prepare as 
many as possible for the Messianic judgment, in which 
only a ‘remnant’ would escape. His own asceticism 
was a consequence of his life in the desert ; he was not 
primarily an ascetic but a prophet after the manner of 
Elijah. Hence ‘locusts’ (or rather ‘carob-beans’)® 
and wild honey were his food, and a cloak of ‘camel's 
hair with a broad leather waist-cloth was his dress. 

1 WH read in Mk. 14 éyévero "Iwavys ò Barrigwy èv rH eine 
kynpvcowv; Ti. cat xypvcowv; Treg. [kai] xnpvocwv. Vv 
renders Ti,’s text ‘John came, who baptised in the wilderness 
and preached.’ But surely the revised text is correct. év ri 
epýuw must go with éyévero (see Mk. 933) which cannot mean 
‘came’ (wapeyevero), and the view that 6 Bamrigwy is a synonym 
of 6 Barrons (Mk.624 / 828) is most improbable. The 
arlicle slipped in through the influence of the familiar phrase 
6 Barrios. 

2 No other exegesis seems reasonable; Josy as we have seen, 
sanclions it. The 1rue baptism is spiritual (Ps.517[9]). But it 
needs an outward symbol, and Johanan, remembering Ezek. 
3625, and having prophetic authority, called those who would 
know themselves to be purified to baptism. It is no doubt true 
that baptism was regularly required of Gentile proselytcs (see 
Baptism, § 1), but Johanan’s baptism had no connection with 
ceremonial uncleanness. 

3 Neub. Géogr. 31. 

4 See BetHany, 2; Satim. Schick (ZDPV 2281 A. [’99)) 
actually thinks that the ‘wilderness of Judæa’ where Johanan 
preached was the traditional spot, near the hermit’s fountain (‘Ain 
el-Habis). He also accepts the traditional birthplace of the 
Eagle et (Mar zakarya), 

See Husks. 


€ Does ‘camel’s hair’ mean the tough, harsh cloth woven from 
the rough hair of the camel (cp Jerome)? Or does zpixes, like 


(perhaps) 397 in 2 K.18, mean the skin with the hair? Din Mk. 
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According to Lk., he adapted, not indeed his standard, 
but his practical requirements, to the different classes 
represented in the multitude before him. Certainly the 
meaning of the primitive tradition was not that anyone 
who liked might receive the symbolic rite; a course of 
teaching is presupposed (cp Lk. 37). False ideas had 
to be corrected. The true and the false children of 
Abraham had to be distinguished. The true Messianic 
doctrine had to be made plain. The relative imperfection 
of the highest spiritual gifts at present attainable had to 
be inculcated. 

The relation of Johanan’s ideas to those of his time 
is considered elsewhere (sce ISRAEL, § 92, JESUS, § 6). 

-. What we have to do now is to grasp the 
a oe peculiarity of this great teacher and his 
O Cesu. relation to Jesus. On both these subjects 
Jesus himself will enlighten us. But something we can 
gather from the recorded fragments of his sermons, 
which all may be, and of which the most important part 
must be, his own ; something too from the scanty details 
of his history. ‘Fragments’ is the word which criticism 
entitles us to use. The sermon given in Mt. 37-12 is 
even more devoid of unity than the Sermon on the 
Mount. Let us pause a moment to see where we stand. 
Exhortation, if not also individual teaching, must, as 
we have seen, have preceded the symbolic act of plung- 
ing his converts individually into the stream of Jordan. 
But if Matthew is to be followed, the exhortations, which 
follow the record of the baptisms, were addressed to 
*many of the Pharisees and Sadducees’ (Mt. 37) ; this 
however, is impossible. 

For these reasons v. 11 (except indeed xal mvpi) is out of 
harmony with v. 7. Verses 114, must once have been inde- 
pendent; Mk.17 / evidently gives a more original form. 
Verses 8 f are also not free from difficulty. Verse 9 must have 
come from another context (cp Jn.838); vv. 74 108 may have 
stood together as an address to Pharisees (cp Mt. 12337). The 
difficult xat rupé in v. 11 (not in Mk.18 Acts 15) is evidently due 
to the assimilation of v. 11 to v. ro and v. 12 by the editor.1 It 


was found in his text of Mt. by Lk. (816), but this only proves 
the antiquity of the alteration. 


Artless simplicity, then, characterised Johanan’s 
teaching. Jesus too was simple, but in another sense ; 
he had a natural art in the expression of his thoughts. 
‘This simplicity corresponded to the fundamental note of 
Johanan's character ; he was too untrained to see far into 
the complexities of character. He knew himself to be 
a ‘voice’ of God, and this was enough ; but he did not 
know that to represent God fully a prophet must under- 
stand human nature. Easily therefore could Johanan 
rise above the fear of man. He does not hesitate to 
exasperate the Pharisees by his plain-speaking. Was 
he more reticent or respectful towards Antipas? We 
may well doubt this. That the tetrarch considered him 
a dangerous demagogue (Jos. dzzé. xiii. 52) was hardly 
the whole reason for Johanan’s arrest and subsequent 
execution in the fortress of MACH.ERUS [g.v.]. There 
was probably some personal offence as well, though the 
story told in the primitive tradition (Mt. and Mk. )? is 
not free from chronological and other difficulties (see 
CilRONOLOGY, § 49; HERODIAN FAMILY, 2), and may 
be merely what a later generation (accustomed to think 
of Johanan as a second Elijah) substituted for history. 

May we believe that Jesus of Nazareth was numbered 
among the disciples of Johanan? An affirmative answer 
has been given ;? but it is as unlikely as the connected 
view that the baptisms of Johanan were private cere- 
monial lustrations (cp Mk. 71-8). Primitive tradition 
(Mt., Mk., Lk.) said that Jesus came to Johanan for 
baptism. Certainly this appears plausible; if Johanan 


36 reads evSedomevos Seppyv kaunàov, ‘clothed with camel’s skin,’ 
omitting the rest, which Jülicher and Nestle approve. 

1 by: ere Toepassing van de congecturaal-kritiek, 
119 /. (80). 

3 Mt. 145 and Mk. 620 differ. The former passage states that 
Antipas would have put Johanan to death, were it not that 
Johanan was reverenced by the people as a prophet; the latter, 
that Antipas himself reverenced Johanan, and was unwilling to 
put him to death. Mt. seems to draw froni two sources. 

3 Brandt, Die Evang. Gesch. 458/. 
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was a true prophet, how could Jesus absent himself from 
the gathering of those who had turned to God and who 
reverenced his messenger? That Jesus had seen and 
heard Johanan is probable from the clear impression 
which he had of the great prophet’s character and from 
the prophet’s message of inquiry to Jesus. That Jesus, 
however, whose views of truth were so much deeper 
than Johanan’s, gained any fresh insight into the will of 
God from his ‘ forerunner,’ is altogether incredible. 

At any rate, Jesus saw in the Baptist a great character 
and an unrivalled prophet. We have gained much 
already by limiting our view to the 
best attested traditional statements ; 
we may gain still more by steeping 
ourselves in those sayings of Jesus which bear the most 
distinct marks of genuineness. The highest authority 
shall tell us what Johanan was, and how he stood 
related to Jesus. 

a. Mt. 112-6 Lk. 717 fF 23. The authenticity of this 
saying of Jesus is proved by Lk’s. failure to comprehend 
it (see NAIN). It is certain that Jesus claimed to be 
the forerunner of the kingdom of heaven; certain too 
that he rested his claim on such works as these—‘ the 
blind receive their sight, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the glad tidings brought to them,’ and that he conceived 
it possible that moral marvels of this sort would not 
seem to all to be adequate credentials. Further, it is 
probable that the occasion assumed for the utterance of 
this speech is on the whole correct; the only strong 
doubt can be as to the words ‘in prison’ (Mt. 
112), which imply a freedom of intercourse between 
Johanan and his disciples not likely to have been granted 
by the suspicious Antipas. If, however, we omit these 
words! {which are responsible for a good deal of 
erroneous speculation respecting the weakening effect of 
confinement upon the character), all is plain. The 
prophet Johanan (before his imprisonment) sends an 
embassy to one in whom he recognises a spiritual 
superior, and whose answer he will regard as final. He 
has heard of the wonderful works of Jesus, which mainly 
consist, as Jesus himself has said, in the conversion of 
sinners (Mt. 913), and asks, Does Jesus, on the ground 
of his unparalleled success in this holy work, claim to 
be the Messiah? The answer virtually is, ‘1 claim to 
be what Iam; and what I am my works show.’ Jesus 
is more anxious to ‘do the works of God’ than to 
receive any official title; he lays bare an infirmity of the 
time, from which even Johanan has not escaped. 

The difficulty of the harmonistic point of view (which recog- 
nises all references to Johanan in our four Gospels as equally 
authoritative) comes out very clearly in the following passage 
from Bp. Ellicott :—‘The exact purpose of this mission will 
perhaps remain to the end of time a subject of controversy, but 
it has ever been fairly, and, as it would seem, convincingly 
urged, that he whose eyes, scarce sixteen months before, had 
heheld the descending Spirit, whose ears had heard the voice of 
paternal love and benediction, and who now again had but 
recently been told of acts of omnipotent power, could himself 
have never really doubted the truth of his own declaration, that 
this was indeed ‘‘the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world ”’ (Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
8183 /['62]). Bp. Ellicott agrees with Cyril of Alexandria that 


the primary object of Johanan’s mission was fully to convince 
his disciples of the Messiahship of Jesus. 


&. Mt. 119-10 Lk.7 24-27. c. Mt. 1239-42 Lk.11 29-32. 
Among those who complied with the call of Johanan 
were both Pharisees (Mt. 37) and common people. 
The former were repelled by Johanan’s teaching and by 
the want of a sign in corroboration of his statement that 
the Messiah was at hand ; the latter recognised Johanan 
asa prophet. So ‘all the people that heard him, and the 
tax-collectors, recognised God’s claims, being baptized 
with Johanan’s baptism, whereas the Pharisees and 
men of the law frustrated the counsel of God concerning 
themselves, being not baptized by Johanan’ (Lk. 7 29 f. ). 


1 Why does not Johanan come himself? Because he has no 
leisure to leave his sacred work. So apparently Schleiermacher 
and Bleek; on the other side, see Keim, Jesu vox Nasara, 


2356, n. 3. 


4. Jesus's refer- 
ences to him. 
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Jesus has a telling word for both classes. ‘T'o the common 
people he says, ‘ Yea, verily; ye have been rewarded. 
‘The sight of Johanan was worth a journey. Not the 
reed-like Jonah, but the thunder-prophet Elijah was his 
symbol. Yea, he is the second Elijah, the messenger 
who is the Lord’s pioneer’ (Mal. 31 cp 45 [823]). To 
the Pharisees, ‘Have ye, then, seen no sign? The 
fault is yours; the sign, the only permitted sign, has 
been given. For as Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, 
so shall also [Johanan] be to this generation’ (Lk. 1130, 
see below). ‘The Ninevites will prove the guilt of this 
evil class—the Pharisees—for they turned to God at the 
preaching of Jonah, and surely a greater than Jonah is 
here. The queen of Sheba will prove the guilt of this 
evil class, for she came from afar to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon, and surely a greater than Solomon is here.’ 
(The reader will be on his guard; we have had to go 
behind the traditional text. But even the best of the 
current explanations of that text [see JoNAH, § 8] is 
not perfectly satisfactory, and there is some probability 
that a testimony to John has been converted by the 
reporters of tradition into a testimony of Jesus to himself. 
That ‘Jonah’ and ‘Joannes’ or Johanan may be 
identical, is clear from Mt. 1617 (see BAR-JONA ; also 
JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 1). 

The special advantages of this theory—which, except the 
interpretation of wva in Mt.1239 Lk.ll29 is due to Brandt, 
Evang. Gesch. 459, n. 2—are (1) that it accounts for the reference 
to the Queen. of Sheba as well as to the Ninevites, (2) that it 
makes the ‘sign’ a zew one, and (3) that it relieves Jesus from 
the appearance of self-laudation. The play upon the names 
Nmr Johanna and my Jonah i is in the familiar Hebrew style. 
Note also that ‘Jonah’ and ‘Solomon’ in (¢) correspond to the 

‘reed’ and ‘those luxuriously clad’ (cp Mt. 629) in (4). 

d. Mt. llir-15 Lk. 728 1616. A still more decisive 
word on Johanan, spoken some time after his martyrdom. 
A prophet has hitherto been the highest style of man, and 
there has been no greater prophet than Johanan. Since 
his days, however, a change has taken place. The 
prophets and the law lead up to the second Elijah— 
Johanan; and in Johanan’s person the old order of things 
passes away. Then comes a difficult saying—especially 
difficult in Mt.’s form. Already for some time the 
‘kingdom of heaven’ has been the prize of spiritual 
athletes ; the ‘violent take it by force.’ 

But can Jesus have meant this? Surely not. Nor can he 
refer to blameworthy acts of zealots. The passage can be 
emended with certainty hy the aid of Lk, Read, evayyeAicerar 
for Brdgerat, and continue, kal mavtes ELS aurhy eunicouaey (in 
Lk., kat mas ets abrny eAmiger). How the scribe’s errors arose is 
obvious, The sense is, ‘Every one hopes for a share in the 
Messianic blessings, but without having listened to John’s call 
to repentance, no one will be admitted to it.’ 

Resch supposes that the original word was ye but if so, 
Bearra should correspond to psss, and so we arrive at the sense 

‘the law-breakers take it by force.’ Marshall (Crit. Rev. 6 48 

[o 6}) accepts this (only Aramaizing the passage), but is it at all 
li 


ely that Jesus would have been understood to mean the 
publicans and harlots? 


e. Mt. 1118. Lk. 7337 Johanan kept a perpetual 
fast (cp Mt. 914 Mk. 218) ; Jesus abstained from fasting. 
It was said of Johanan that he had a daudriov (see 
DEMON), z.e., that his inspiration was of questionable 
origin, that he was a false prophet. 

Jf. Mt. 1712 Mk. 913. After Jesus had definitely 
assumed the Messianic title, he threw a fresh light on 
the prophecy in Mal. 45 by explaining Elijah to be a 
symbolic term for Johanan. Nor need any wonder at 
the abrupt termination of the second Elijah’s ministry. 
If the ‘Son of man’ must suffer many things, ‘as it is 
written of him,’ the forerunner could not hope for a 
better fate. But his work is not yet finished. Before 
the ‘Son of man’ comes again, ‘ Elijah verily will come, 
and will restore all things.’ Which Elijah? Or shall it be 
a greater incarnation of zeal and spiritual energy than 
either the first or the second? Cp Rev. 113 (the ‘two 
witnesses '). 

g. Mt. 2131 J. (not in Mk. or Lk.). The Pharisees 
paid no heed to Johanan’s insistence on righteousness 
of life, but the tax-collectors and harlots turned to God 
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and will enter his kingdom (cp HARLOT). 
729 f. (quoted already). 

It is plain that Jesus felt a greater sympathy with 
Johanan than with any other of his contemporaries. ‘The 
probability is that the latter was much 
the older; it was therefore too much 
to expect that within the narrow limits 
allotted to the activity of each, Johanan should come 
over to the side of Jesus. For both, a martyr's death 
was indicated by circumstances. Though neither of 
them favoured the violent plans of zealots and revolu- 
tionists, secular rulers could not help suspecting them, 
and the spiritual rulers hated them for their hostility to 
formalism.! It was to each doubtless a comfort to 
know that the other existed and was doing the ‘ works 
of God. Primitive tradition rightly accentuates the 
inferiority of Johanan to Jesus, and the later Johannine 
recast of tradition still further emphasises it. Between 
these two versions of tradition stands the beautiful 
narrative of Lk. 15-80, which honours the forerunner 
only less than the Saviour himself is honoured in the 
still more exquisite and infinitely suggestive story that 
follows it. 

The study of the non-primitive traditions of the life of 
Johanan belongs to another department (cp JOHN, SON 
OF ZEBEDEE, § 17). We should do a great injustice to 
the idealising historian of the Fourth Gospel if we 
separated his stateinents respecting the forerunner from 
the rest of his gospel, and contrasted them with earlier 
traditions. An idealised picture may give much food 
for thought, and only the coldest of rationalists could 
disparage it ; nor need we admit any idealisation in the 
words of Jn. 535 ‘He was a burning and a shining 
lamp.’ See JESUS, § 27. 

We hear of disciples of John in Mt. 914 (Mk. 218 
Lk. 533), ll2 (Lk. 7:8f), 1412 (Mk. 629), Jn. 32s. 
See They seem to have followed his strict 

oe mode of life, and to have been his faithful 

* assistants, as Elisha was to Elijah. Ac- 
cording to Jn. 325 RV, ‘there arose a questioning on the 
part of John's disciples with a Jew about purifying’; 


Cp Lk. 


5. Comparison 
with Jesus. 
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but the statement is very obscure, and the text seems to 
be in confusion. 


Bentley proposed to emend ‘witha Jew’ (perà "Iovéaiov) into 
‘with [those] of Jesus’ (perà [trav] Ingov). But ‘of Jesus’ may 
more easily be obtained from ‘purification’ ({xa@ap]iopov). 
‘A Jew about purif{ ]'(covdacou mepi kabap) is perhaps a corrup- 
tion of ‘beyond the Jordan’ (mépav roù ‘Iopéavov), words which 
intruded by accident from v. 26. If so, we should read simply, 
There arose a dispute between John’s disciple and those of 
‘Jesus.’ (Transposition and corruption of letters go together.) 


In Acts 1825 192/. we also appear to meet with disciples 
of John; but they are there represented as having 
become believers in Jesus the Messiah (note paéyral 
and mirevoayres). One of them is the Alexandrian 
Jew Apollos, and one may assume that their presence 
at Ephesus was connected with the arrival of Apollos at 
the same city. We are not told that Apollos was 
rebaptized by Paul’s companions; but we may infer 
this from the fact of the rebaptism of the other 
Johannine Christians (if we may call them so) related in 
Acts 195. What can have led Paul to ask the strange 
question, ‘Did ye receive the holy spirit when ye 
believed?’ which drew the not less strange answer, 
‘Nay, we did not even hear that there is a ‘‘holy spirit" '? 
That disciples of John knew nothing of the ‘holy spirit,’ 
in the strict sense of the word, is of course impossible 
(see Mt. 311). ‘ Holy spirit’ (aveiua yov) must here 
be used in a ‘pregnant sense,’ as in Jn. 739; it means 
the abiding presence of the Spirit, which was accom- 
panied by special gifts for the individual, and the 
mediation of which was an apostolic privilege (Acts 
814-16). It is difficult not to see here a disposition on 
the part of the author of Acts to magnify Paul at the 
expense of Apollos and his companions. The original 
report respecting Apollos which was used in Acts 18 24-28 
may have been without the closing words of Acts 18 25 
(‘knowing only the baptism of John’). See APOLLOS. 
A reference to the later sect of disciples of John is 
quite out of place. 

Cp Vélter, ‘Die Apokalypse des Zacharias,’ 7%. T 
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Instead of the form }waNNHC WH everywhere, 


1. Maite except in Acts 46135 Rev. 228, give jwaNHC. 
s “Besides the MSS, especially B, WH rely on 
Christian inscriptions (App. 159; p. 166 in ed. of 's6). As 
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against these, however, we can cite, at least, one inscription 
from Harriin of 568 a.p. which has ‘Iwaviys (Le Bas-Wad- 
dington, Voyage Archéol. 23 [Asie Mineure, etc.], no. 2464).1 


The Hebrew name is }in¥’ (see JOHANAN) or, as the case may 
be, ]377!,—a spelling which makes no difference for the Greek 


transliteration. The LXX with literal fidelity, sometimes in all 
the MSS, sometimes in at least several good MSS, and rarely 
in L alone, gives 'Iwavav (2 K. 2523; also 6 times in Ch., 8 
times in Ezra-Neh., and 14 times in Jer. 40-43 (LXX 47-50). 

As variants we find: in 2 K. Iwva [B], Iwvay [L]; in 1 Ch. 
69f Iwavas [BA : Iwavay in 69 A is to be regarded as the 
accusative]; in 1 Ch.324 Iwavay [A : cp Na@ap, Kaway, Lk. 
33137, etc., see Winer(®), § 5 27g], Iwvav [L]; in 2 Ch. 28 12 Iwavas 
[B: or more probably Iwas: what we have is the gen. 
Iwavov]; in r Ch. 1212 Iwvay [A], Iwav [B : defective]; in Ezra 
812 Neh. 618 Iwvav [BL], in Ezra 106 Iwvav [e-a L]; in r Esd. 
91 (=Ezral06) Iwvas [B]; in 1 Esd.838 [41] (=Ezra 8 r2) 
Iwavyns [A], Iwarvns [B]. In Jer. in all 14 places, especially in 
A and Q, sometimes also in &*, Iwavvar, as also 47 [40] 15 Iwarvas 
[Q], 47 [40] 8 Iwvav [B], 50[43] 4 Iwvav [X*]. In 1 Ch. 263 alone 
Iwavay does not occur at all, but only Iwvay [A] or Iwvas [B]; 
in like manner in 1 Esd. 929 (=Ezra 10 28) only Iwayvys [BA], 
Iwvav [L]. In 1 and 2 Macc. Iwavyys is invariably found (not 
Iwavys, as in B these two books are wanting). 

In the NT Iwavay is found in Lk.327. The same name 


qapi), however, underliesnot only the NT Iwav(vjs, but certainly 


also the Iwvas of Mt. I6 x17, since in Jn.142 (or in another 
numeration 1 43), 21 15-17 we find Iwar(v)ys for the same person 
—the father of Simon Peter. 

Of the various equivalents Iwvay comes nearest the most 
original form (Iwavay) so far as the consonants, Iwavas so far as 
the vowels are concerned, whilst the second y has disappeared 
in the Grazcising of the termination. The same thing has 
happened also in the forms Iwvas and Iwva, in which, moreover, 
by the coalescence of the vowels the distinction between this 


name and that of 'TIovâs=7, Jonah, has disappeared. The 
variant Iwváðas for "Iwar(vyns in D (Acts £6) is a transliteration 
of yan: Josephus gives the same name as "Iwvd@ns (Ant. 


xiii. 12, and often; cp Jonn, 6, col. 2498. Iwarys is in strict 
analogy aud the form is therefore possible. 


J6anés is, however, but an artificial Graecism, and we 
have various indications that the Jews inclined to retain 
the doubled z in names derived from the root pn. So, 
especially, in the feminine”Avva (1 S. 12 etc.), and also 
in the masculine” Avvas (Lk. 32 Jn. 1813 24 Acts 46), for 
which Josephus gives “Avavos; also in the variants 
Iwavvay and Iwavvas in Jer. (the last also in TR of 
Lk. 327 and in the marginal reading of TR to Jn. 21 
15-17) ; again, in the variant Avyav which 1 Ch. 1143[N] 
Jer. 42 [85] 4 [N] and 1 Esd. 530 [A] (|| Ezra 2 46 Neh. 
749) give for Avav (139), and 1Ch. 19x 4 [NL] 27. [L] for 
Avay (pag) ; and, lastly, in the variant Avywy which B 
gives in 2S. 101-4 for Hanun (Avwy, A, in ww. 3 fi). It 
is thus, to begin with, extremely improbable that the 
feminine Iwavva of Lk. 83 2410 ought to be written 
with a single y» as is done by WH, for the biblical 
nay is_an abbreviation of this name (Dalman, Gramm. 


142, n. 9). This consideration gives a corresponding 
probability to the spelling Iwavyys, which is found also 
in Jos. (Amt. x.94, § 168, and often). 

Dalman (Z.c.) conjectures even that yay had already come to 
be pronounced "Iwxavvayv, Johannan (cp Jerome in Jes. 814: 
Joannan). Of the shortened Aramaic form sant adduced by 


Kautzsch (8262.-aram. Gramm. 10) Dalman tells us that it 
occurs only in the Babylonian Talmud. 


A.—JOHN THE APOSTLE AND JOHN THE 
ELDER IN HISTORY AND IN LEGEND 


The call of the two sons of Zebedee to the discipleship 

is related in Mk. lig f Mt. 421 f. Lk. 510 f (GOSPELS, 
§ 1374); in the Fourth Gospel it is 

[i a big usually conjectured that John is meant 
" by the unnamed companion of Andrew 

who from being a disciple of the Baptist joins the com- 
pany of Jesus (135-40). In the Synoptics John (with his 


1 According to Blass (Philol. of the Gospels, 75-77) D gives 
to Iwavyys in Mt., Jn., and Mk. the same degree of preference 
which it accords to "Iwayys in Lk. and Acts, although in D Mk. 
stands between Lk. and Acts. The exemplar he used for the 
writings of Lk. must therefore have been different from that 
which lay before him when he copied Mt., Jn. and Mk. 
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brother James) takes next to Peter the place of greatest 
prominence among the disciples. 

These three alone are witnesses of the transfiguration of Jesus 
(Mk. 92= Mt. 17 1=Lk.928). According to Mk. 5 37=Lk. 851 at 
least, they alone were present at the raising of Jairus’ daughter 3 
according to Mk. 14 33= Mt. 2637, also, they alone were in close 
touch with Jesus at Gethsemane. It is only Mk. (129 133) who 
tells us that these three were present along with Andrew at the 
healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, and that it was they who, as 
they looked at Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, asked Jesus 
the question as to the time of the destruction of the temple. Itis 
Lk. only (228) who relates that the arrangements for the Last 

upper were entrusted to Peter and John. Mk. 10 35-41 records 
that the two brothers asked of Jesus that they might sit, one on 
his right hand and the other on his left hand, in his glory. In 
Mt.2020 this request is attributed to their mother, who is 
conjecturally identified with the Salome named in Mk. 1540 164 
(see CLopas, § 2). In Mt. 2024, however, the indignation of the 
ten Is against (mepi) the two brothers; the mother would seem 
therefore to have been introduced hy Mt. to exonerate them. 
According to Mk. 938= Lk. 949 it is John who reports to Jesus 
the attempt of the disciples to forbid the man who was casting 
out devils in the name of Jesus without being a follower. With 
James, according to Lk. 954, John would fain have called down 
fire from heaven upon the Samaritan village which would not 
receive Jesus as he was journeying to Jerusalem. 

Interpreters are very ready to bring into connection 
with the incident in Lk. 954, just referred to, the name 
‘Sons of thunder.’ According to Mk. 317, this name 
had already been given to the two brothers on their call 
to the discipleship. ln that case, however, the bestowal 
of the designation would have been anticipatory, just as 
Simon in like manner, according to Mk. 316, received 
the name of Peter at his call, although his confession at 
Cæsarea Philippi offers a more fitting occasion. Mt. 
(1618) alone, however, transfers it to this period, con- 
necting it with an incident that is certainly unhistorical 
(GOSPELS, § 136). On the real obscurity of the 
designation of the sons of Zebedee see BOANERGES. 

Of all the incidents in the Synoptic Gospels enumer- 
ated above, only the last three (brothers’ request ; man 
casting out devils ; fire from heaven) can be regarded as 
throwing light on the character of John; and the third 
of these is recorded only by Lk., in whom some critics 
have been disposed to see a certain prejudice against 
the original apostles (GOSPELS, § 114). None of the 
three traits can be said, however, to be inconsistent with 
the most trustworthy of all the references to John which 
we possess. According to Gal. 29, John was one of 
the three ‘ pillars’ of the church at Jerusalem, Peter and 
James the brother of Jesus being the other two. John 
must thus in any case be reckoned as supporting the 
Jewish-Christian view of things, although we have no 
means of knowing whether he was of the stricter school 
of James or of the milder one of Peter (see COUNCIL, 
§ 3). According to Acts 31-11 he and Pcter healed a 
lame man, according to 413 19 the same two made their 
defence before the synedrium, according to 814 they 
both went to Samaria to put the apostolic seal upon the 
mission work of Philip here. This last statement, 
however, as well as the healing of the lame man, is not 
without its difficulties (see ACTS, §§ 4, 16). 

Since the time of Irenæus ecclesiastical tradition has 
been unanimous in holding that after Paul’s departure 
from Asia Minor John the apostle took 
up his abode in Ephesus, where he held 
a leading position throughout the whole 
churchof Asia Minor. Irenæus himself vouches for this in 
many places: ii. 833[225];} iii. 12[1]34; v. 801 8334; 
fragm. nos. 2 and 3; to be found also in Eus. AZ iii. 233; 
v. 84-6; iv. 143-7; v. 2412-17 204-8. In the last-cited pas- 
sage (the letter to Florinus) Irenæus appeals expressly 
to the fact that in his youth (as maîs ; in his early youth, 
mporn Hekla, according to iii.3 4) he had heard his teacher 
Polycarp in Smyrna tell much about the apostle John 
who in turn had been Polycarp’s teacher. Besides 
Polycarp he names also Papias the companion (€raipos) 
of Polycarp as having been a hearer of the apostle. 


3. Sojourn in 
Ephesus. 


_ 1 The references to Irenæus in this article are, in the first 
instance, to Harvey; those in square brackets are to Massuet, 
the edition current in Germany. 
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The same apostle is intended also by Polycrates of 
Ephesus when in his letter to Victor, bishopof Rome, about 
196 A.D. (Eus. AZZ iii. 313 v. 243) he relates of John who 
lay on the bosom of the Lord, and wore the high-priestly 
petalon, that he was buried in Ephesus. Even Justin, 
must have held the Ephesian John to be the apostle of 
that name if he assumed, or remembered, that the 
Apocalypse (which he ascribes to the apostle), must, on 
account of the authority over the churches of Asia 
Minor claimed by its author, have been written by a 
distinguished church-leader of that province. Yet the 
wap huw avhp tis (Dial. 81) with which he introduces 
the apostle John designates him merely as a Christian— 
the contrast being with a psalmist—and implies nothing 
as to the place of his residence. 

The testimony of Papias (see GOsPELS, §§ 67 J), 
bishop of Hierapolis in Asia is, as we understand it, 
this: ' But as many things also as Lonce 
well learned from the mouths of the 
elders and well committed to memory I 
shall not hesitate to set down [or commit 
to writing] for thee, together with the interpreta- 
tions [appropriate to them], guaranteeing their truth. 
For I took pleasure not, as the many do, in those 
who speak much, but in those that teach the things that 
are true; nor in those who bring to remembrance the 
foreign commandments, but in those who bring to 
remembrance the commandments that were given by 
the Lord to faith and have come to us from the truth 
itself. But if anywhere anyone also should come who 
had companied with the elders I ascertained [first of all] 
the sayings of the elders [‘as to this’: not, ‘to wit’] 
what Andrew or what Peter had said, or what Philip or 
what Thomas or James or what John or Matthew or 
any other of the disciples of the Lord [had said] and 
[secondly] what Aristion and John the Elder the disciples 
of the Lord say. For I supposed that the things [to be 
derived] from books were not of such profit to me as 
the things [derived] from the living and abiding utter- 
ance.’ 

(a) According to this declaration Papias himself had 
once spoken with the ‘elders.’ Otherwise the third 
sentence (‘But if anywhere,’ etc.) would only be an 
otiose repetition of the first; moreover the ‘from the 
mouths of’ (wapd) in the first sentence denotes direct 
intercourse. Besides speaking with them he spoke also 
with their disciples (or the disciples of others)—at a 
later period, of course, when he was separated by 
distance from the elders themselves. 

(4) The elders may indeed be officials of the church ; 
but if they are, it is not in virtue of this attribute that 
they come into Papias’s consideration ; for their official 
position does not as such in any way qualify them to 
make valuable communications relating to events of the 
life of Jesus. For this function the persons best qualified 
would be apostles; but these are excluded. It would 
be arrogance on the part of Papias were he to undertake 
to guarantee the truth of any communications of theirs. 
It will be necessary, furthermore, to pay due attention 
to the distinction implied by Papias when he used ‘he 
had said ' (elev) in the one case and ' they say’ (Aéyovew) 
in the other. He means by it that of the nine persons 
named only the last two were still alive, the first seven, 
namely the apostles, were not, and this applies not merely 
to the time of his writing, but also to the time when he 
was collecting his notes (cp ‘I ascertained’). Lastly, we 
have in Irenzeusa very close analogy to guide us to what 
we ought here to understand by elders. Irenæus says 
(v. 333): quemadmodum presbyteri meminerunt qui 
Johannem discipulum domini viderunt; ! v. 51 of rpeo- 
Bvrepa rv drogré\wy uaðnral;? v. 361: presbyteri, 
apostolorum discipuli ; ? iv. 422 [271] even: quemad- 
modum audivi a quodam presbytero, qui audierat ab 


4. Counter- 
evidence 
from Papias. 


Pa 3 As the elders recalled, who saw John the disciple of the 
ord. 
2 ‘The elders who were disciples of the apostles.’ 
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his qui apostolos viderant et ab his qui didicerant.! 
Thus ‘elders’ must be taken to mean persons of 
advanced age who may or may not have been elders of 
the church, but in no case were apostles, and who were 
a guarantee for correct tradition only in virtue of their 
years. Cp GOSPELS, § 71. 

(c) From this it follows that the third sentence of the 
fragment under discussion must not be interpreted as if 
it meant ‘I asked the companions of the elders as to 
the words of the elders, fo wit what Andrew, etc., had 
said ;' but: ‘I inquired of them about the sayings of 
the elders as to what Andrew, etc., had said.’ Thus 
we have to distinguish four steps: the apostles, the 
elders, the companions of the elders, Papias. 

(d) John the Elder is distinguished by Papias from 
John the Apostle, to whom, if we are to judge by the 
place assigned to him in the narrative, Papias cannot 
have attributed any special importance. It is difficult 
to understand how any person can be bold enough to 
deny this distinction. Some indeed who formerly did so 
are now in point of fact beginning to see how impossible 
it is, but as a consequence allow themselves to be led 
to a step which is just as audacious,—the deletion, 
namely, of the words ‘or what John’ (4 rl "Iwdvvys). 
So Haussleiter (7heol. Lit.-Blatt,'96, 465-468), on the 
ground of a casual conjecture of Renan’s (Z' Antecrist, 
562); Zahn (Forsch. 6145 f.) is almost inclined to agree. 
No plausible ground whatever can be alleged for such 
a step. 

It is said that the three words destroy the symmetrical 
enumeration of the apostles in pairs. But there are only two 
pairs; at the beginning Andrew and Peter as being brothers, 
and at theend precisely Johnand Matthew, the ‘what’ (ri) being 
repeated before “Iwavims while it is omitted before "IaxwBos. 
Were this not so, James and John would, as being brothers, 
constitute a pair, and this would be again a reason why "Iwavyns 
should not be regarded as breaking the symmetry. Over and 
above all this, however, it is by no means certain whether Papias 
intended to give the names in pairs at all. 

(e) It is difficult to come to any satisfactory conclusion 
regarding this John the Elder. If ‘ elder’ as applied to 
him has the same meaning as elsewhere, we should be 
compelled to say that he had enjoyed no personal ac- 
quaintance with Jesus ; so also of Aristion, who stands 
in the same category with him; but this personal 
acquaintance is claimed for them by the added words 
‘the disciples of the Lord’ (of rod xupiov paéyral). 
This expression has been used immediately before, in the 
Stricter sense, of the apostles; in the case of Aristion 
and John the Elder it is clearly used in a somewhat 
wider meaning, yet by no means so widely as in Acts 
91, where all Christians are so called; for in that case 
it would be quite superfluous here. A personal yet 
not long-continued acquaintance with Jesus, therefore, 
will be what is meant. Such acquaintance would seem 
to be excluded if Papias as late as 140 or 145-160 A.D. 
{at which date according to Harnack he wrote his book ; 
cp § 48e) had spoken with both. This, however, he 
does not say; his expression may quite well be taken 
as referring to an earlier time. This is not precluded 
by the fact that he inquires of other men as to the 
utterances of these two also ; this was only to be ex- 
pected if he was no longer able to meet them personally 
at the later date even if he had heard them at the 
earlier. 

It would effectually simplify matters if we might with Edwin 
Abbott (Exp. ‘95, 1 333-346; previously, Renan, Antechr. 345, 
n. 2) read ‘the disciples of the Lord's disciples’ (ot roy tov 
xuptov padytav parai) or with Bacon (JBL, "98, 176-183), 
‘the disciples of these (ot roUtwy paðyrać) or if, as in GOSPELS, 
§ 70 (3), we were todelete oi roù xuptov paĝyrai. Such a course, 
however, must be admitted to be bold, and it does not seem 
too difficult to suppose that Papias in his youth had spoken with 
two personal disciples of Jesus and yer, even while they were 
still alive, had received further utterances of theirs from their 


disciples. By this supposition we avoid conflict with the state- 
ment of Eusebius (ZÆ iti. 397) that Papias called himself a hearer 


1 ‘As f have heard from a certain elder who had heard it from 
those who had seen the apostles and from those who had learned 
from them’.—‘ Those who had seen’ and ‘those who had learned” 
denote the same persons. 
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of Aristion and John the Elder, although it is permissible to 
doubt whether Eusebius took this piece of information from any 
words of Papias other than those already quoted above (GOSPELS, 


$ 70). 

(f) On the other hand, owing to this difficulty it 
seems preferable to take the words & re ’Aptorluy . 
Aéyovety as directly dependent on åvékpwov, so that 
they do not mean ‘I sought to learn of the disciples of 
the elders the words of the elders as to what Aristion 
and John the Elder said.’ On this last construction we 
should have two intermediate links between these two 
men and Papias, as between the apostles and Papias. 
The other interpretation is therefore preferable: ‘I 
sought to learn of the disciples of the elders the sayings 
of Aristion and of John the Elder which they had 
personally received from them.’ 


(g) At this point the assumption, that Papias in his 
youth knew the apostles also, as well as Aristion and 
John the Elder, becomes tempting. In that case, how- 
ever, he would have referred expressly to them and not 
have spoken thus vaguely about ‘elders.’ 

(4) Ina MS of the Chronicle of George the Monk 
(=Georgios Hamartélos) iii. 1341 it is stated that ‘John 
the apostle after he had written his gospel suffered 
martyrdom, for Papias in the second book of the Ayia 
Kupiaxd, says that he was put to death by the Jews, thus 
plainly fulfilling along with his brother the prophecy 
of Christ regarding them and their own confession and 
comnion agreement concerning him.’ Mk. 1038 / is 
here intended ; it is in fact cited immediately afterwards 
in the MS, which proceeds to state that Origen also in his 
commentary on Matthew says he has learned from the 
successors of the apostles that John had been a martyr. 
When this passage was first brought into notice by 
de Muralt in his edition of Georgios ('59, p. xvii f.) 
and afterwards more widely by Nolte ( Tb. Quartalschr., 
62, p. 466), critics were severely censured for accepting 
as true a statement coming from the ninth century 
while they rejected so many that came from the 
second. The statement in the Georgios Hamartdlos 
MS, however, found some confirmation when the 
following words from an epitome, dating from the 
seventh or the eighth century and probably based on 
the Chronicle of Philip of Sidè (circa 430 A.D.), were 
published by de Boor (Terte u. Untersuchungen, 
v. 2,'88, p. 170): ‘Papias says in his second book that 
John the Divine [ż.e., the apostle] and his brother 
James were slain by the Jews’ (IIamias év r@ Sevrépw 
Adye Aéyer, öre “Iwdvyys ò Heoddyos Kal "IdxwBos 6 
ddehpos abrod vd ‘lovéaiww dvnpéOncay). 

(į) It has been attempted in a great variety of ways 
to weaken the force of this passage. 

Lightfoot (Ess. on Supernat. Rel, 211 f.) supposed that what 
Georgios actually wrote may have run in the original some- 
what in this way : ‘ Papias says that John [was condemned by the 
Roman emperor (and sent) to Patmos, for bearing witness (to the 
truth) while James] was slain by the Jews.’ Harnack (Gesch. 
d. altchr, Litt. ii. [= Chronologte] | 665-667) concurs: the words 
interpolated by Lightfoot must have been omitted by an over- 
sight, and the mention in Georgios of the brother of John 
rightly suggested to some later copyist that something was 
missing, but he wrongly supplied the omission in the way we 
read in de Boor. Zahn (Forsch. 6147-151), on the other hand, 
points out that in Georgios the complete passage on John’s 
martyrdom and on Papias occurs only ina single MS: in twenty- 
six others its place, from the words paprupiov carngiwrat, is 
taken by the expression év cipyvn áveraúgaro. He regards it 
therefore as an interpolation. Whether written by Georgios or 
by an interpolator, however, the exact citation of the second 
Book of Papias shows that there was at least some warrant in 
Papias for the statement. So far as Origen is concerned, the 
passage, it is true, is incorrect. Origen (zom. ix Mt, 166, ed. 
Delarue, 37197.) does not say he has derived his information 
from the successors of the apostles, but only that ‘‘ tradition 
teaches,” and does not speak of the martyrdom of death but only 


of that of banishment. What follows from this, however, is only 
that this excerptor of Origen has not read accurately, not that he 


1 ; ? laré a R T ; 
, $ + +- BapTuptou karnéiwrar. amas yap ò Ieparóàcws 
emiokomos aùTóTms TovTOU yevouevos ev TH Sevtépw Adyw TÖV 
Kuptaxay Aoyiwy þáoke ote bo ‘lovdatwy avynpébn, wAnpdaas 
SyrAady pera roð adeAdod thy rod Xpiarod wept abtrov mpdp- 
pnoy Kai THY éauTa@V opodoyiav mepi TOVTOU Kal GuyKaTabear?Y. 
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on his own part cannot possibly have written anything about 
John’s death by martyrdom. Zahn expressly concedes that the 
excerptors (or, 1f one made use of the other, the older excerptor) 
had found in Papias that John was put to death by the Jews 3 
but maintains that Papias was here certainly referring to the 
Baptist. It must be admitted that Papias would not have used 
the expression ‘the divine’ (ô @eoAdyos) here ; according to Zahn 
it was not applied to the apostle earlier than the fourth century. 
On the other hand, it is hardly conceivable that in Papias the 
expression could’ have allowed a confusion of the Baptist with 
the apostle. : 

(2) A more serious question is this—whether Papias 
was speaking of John of Asia Minor or of John the 
apostle (if we assume the two to be distinct), Now, 
the tradition that John of Asia Minor did not suffer 
death by martyrdom becomes so firmly established 
soon after the time of Papias (§ 3) that it is difficult to 
believe Papias himself can have said the opposite. 
Moreover, in Ephesus the Jews could hardly have had 
the power and the courage to put todeath a Christian 
bishop. It is quite another matter, however, if what 
Papias meant to say was that John the apostle, as distinct 
from the Ephesian John, was put to death by the Jews 
somewhere else—say, for example, in Palestine, where 
this would have been least difficult of accomplishment. 

That the saying does not refer merely to John’s brother 
James is made probable also by the vague expression ‘by Jews’ 
(bro "lovdatwy). If James alone had been in question it would 
more naturally have run that he was put to death by Herod 
Agrippa, as of the Baptist it would have been said that Herod 
Antipas had caused him to be put to death. The vagueness is 
most easily accounted for if John met his death at the hands of 
other Jews who could not be further specified. Papias need not 
have meant, of course, that John’s death happened at the same 
time with that of his brother James. 

(2) It must be conceded that the unacquaintance 
shown by all church fathers down to the time of Philip 
of Sidè (or his excerptors) with the statement of Papias 
now in question is very remarkable. Eusebius, how- 
ever, who had read Papias with great care, may easily 
have set it down among the ‘things strange’ (or ‘ para- 
doxical, mapddofa) and ‘partaking of the legendary’ 
(uvOixa@repa) which according to /7Z iii. 39811 he had 
often discovered in him. 

According to Zahn, Eusebius would hardly have allowed it to 
escape him, as it was fitted to be of service to him in connection 
with his view that the Apocalypse was written not by John the 
apostle but by John the Elder. But Eusebius referred the 
Fourth Gospel and the First Johannine Epistle also to the 
Ephesian John, and thus the statement in question would have 
been a very two-edged one if he had employed it against the 
apostolic origin of the Apocalypse. 

Irenæus, moreover, and others were alrcady so deeply 
imbued with the belief that the Ephesian John was the 
apostle that we may with most probability suppose them 
to have regarded as a mere oversight, and therefore to 
have passed over in silence, a contrary allegation in 
Papias whom they in other things valued highly. 

For the same reason, we cannot follow Zahn in the further 
argument against the existence in Papias of the statement as 
to the death of the apostle—that as early as the second century 
the fables about the cup of poison and the bath of boiling oil 
(§ 8,4) had already been invented in crder to supply a fulfilment 
of the prophecy in Mk1038 These fables were current con- 
cerning the Ephesian John, whose peaceful death had long been 
accepted ; it was therefore necessary that those martyrdoms by 
which Mk. 10384 might seem to have been fulfilled should not 
be represented as martyrdoms to the death. Thus they could 
not in any way have been rendered superfluous hy the statement 
of Papias; at most, the rise of the legends inight have been 
checked by it—only however, as has been shown, on the 
assumption, which will not work, that finding them in Papias 
led to the abandonment of the belief in the peaceful death of 
John the apostle who was identified with the Ephesian John. 

(m) Lastly, the most serious difficulty of all is found 
in Jn. 21. Herein v. 23 it is presupposed that John, 
unlike Peter, is not to die a martyr’s death. But again 
the question comes to be, which John is intended. If 
it be the case that the Ephesian John constituted the 
centre of the circle from which the Fourth Gospel 
emanated, it is only natural that in the appendix, chap. 
21, his end should be referred to. What we have to ask 
here is merely how it could have come about that the 
apostle John should have been indicated in the Fourth 
Gospel as its guarantor. On this point see § 41. 

The result obtained from Papias is strongly supported 
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by the fact that, apart from the writers named in 
§ 3, no ecclesiastical writer of the 
second century betrays any knowledge 
of a residence of the apostle John 
in Ephesus. Ignatius in his epistle 
to the Romans (43) mentions the apostles who had for 
them a special importance, viz. Peter and Paul; in that 
to the Ephesians (122) he names only Paul, not John. 
Polycarp (82 91 113) speaks to the Philippians only of 
Paul and the ' other apostles,’ not of his teacher John. 
Justin and Hegesippus in like manner tell nothing about 
John. In the Muratorian fragment, lines 9-16, John is 
found in the company of his fellow-disciples (and 
bishops) in writing his gospel. He thus seems to be 
thought of as still living in Jerusalem. In Acts 2029 f. 
those who were to come into the church of Ephesus 
after Paul's departure would assuredly not have been 
designated as evil wolves if the apostle John had been 
his successor there. ‘The passage may with confidence 
be taken to be a waticinium ex eventu, and even were it 
not so, the author of Acts would, in his great regard for the 
original apostles, certainly have toned it down if he had 
known that one of them had succeeded Paul. Since 
the epistle to the Ephesians does not come from the pen 
of Paul, it is also important to notice that only Paul is 
mentioned while yet in 220 the apostles and prophets as 
a whole are designated as forming the foundation of 
the church. So also with the Pastoral Epistles, where 
Ephesus is touched on in 1 Tim. 13 2 Tim.1:8, and 
with the epistles of Peter, of which the first is addressed 
to Asia Minor (11) and the second to the readers of the 
first (31). Special mention is due to the Gnostic 
Heracleon cited by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
iv. 9 71, p. 595). He says that Matthew, Philip, 
Thomas, Levi, and many others do not belong to the 
number of those who for their open profession of the 
Christian faith had suffered the martyr's death. The 
apostle John is not named here, and yet he would have 
been entitled to the first place in the list had Heracleon 
known the tradition as to his peaceful end. 

Identity of name has led to confusion in other well- 
known cases also, with the regular result—in accordance 
with the tendencies of that age—that a 
non-apostolic person, held in high esteem 
in some particular locality, came to be 
regarded as an apostle. The Philip who 
had four virgin daughters endowed with the gift of 
prophecy is expressly designated in Acts218 / as an 
evangelist and as one of the Seven (deacons) of Acts 65. 
Polycrates of Ephesus (circa 196 A.D.) holds him for 
the apostle of that name and states that he was buried 
in Hierapolis (af. Eus. HZ iii. 313, v. 242). Clement of 
Alexandria falls into the same confusion (S7rozz. iii. 6 52, 
p. 535), only adding that Philip gave his daughters in 
marriage. Even Eusebius, who yet himself clears away 
the error of Irenæus that Papias had personally known 
John and other apostles (AZ iii. 395-7), affirms in the 
very same chapter (§ 9) not only that this Philip was 
the apostle (so also iii.31]2) but also, further, that 
Papias knew him personally (for another view see 
GOSPELS, § 72, n. 1). The elder whom in iv. 422 [271] 
Irenæus has designated as a disciple of the disciples 
of the apostles (for the text, see § 4 4) he soon afterwards 
(iv. 491 {821]) calls a senior, apostolorum discipulus. 
The James who in Acts1513 takes part in the Council 
of Jerusalem he takes to be (iii. 1218 [15]) the same as 
the son of Zebedee whose death has been already 
recorded in Acts122. For further instances of the 
same sort, see § 49 4. 

In view of such gross carelessness on the part of the 
leading authorities for ecclesiastical tradition, the less 
hesitation need be felt in giving ex- 
pression to the result which has been 
gained with ever-increasing security 
from the continued examination of 


5. Silence of all 
other ecclesi- 
astical writers. 


6. Similar 
confusions 
of persons, 


7. Conclusion 
as to John of 
Asia Minor. 


their utterances. 
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When set forth in 1840 by Lützelberger (Die kirchliche 
Tradition über den Apostel Johannes), and even at a later 
date by Keim and Scholten, it was treated as hypercriticism 
and was resisted even by such critics as Hilgenfeld and Krenkel 
(Der Apostel Johannes, °71, 133-178). Itis now maintained by 
Bousset (see APOCALYPSE, § 15 4, and cp Meyer's Komni. zur 
A focalypsel), '96, pp. 34-48) and by Harnack (Gesch. der 
altchrist, Litt. 1. [= Chronologie] 1 ['97) 659-662), who yet are 
so conservative as to attribute the contents of the Fourth 
Gospel, at least in part, to reports of an eye-witness, or even 
of the apostle John himself ($ 55 4c). 


(a) There were two Johns—the apostle and the Elder. 
The name ‘elder’ attached to the person of the latter in 
a pre-eminent degree. In the circle of his adherents he 
was named ‘the Elder,’ kar’ éfox7v, perhaps so much 
so that his proper name, John, was even found super- 
fluous. He was a ‘disciple of the Lord’ (sa@yrhs Tod 
kuplov) in the wider sense of the word (§ 4). It was 
he who, towards the end of the first century, acquired 
the leading position in Ephesus of which we read, and 
he it was that was heard by Polycarp, who spoke of him 
to the youthful Irenzeus. In speaking of him Polycarp 
was wont to call hima ‘ disciple of the Lord.’ This is the 
expression which is responsible for the misunderstanding 
of Irenæus that he was an apostle.! This conjecture, 
however bold it may appear, is confirmed by the fact, 
also established by Zahn, that Irenaeus regularly calls 
this John ‘disciple of the Lord’ while yet he always 
applies the word ‘apostle’ to Paul. Similarly Poly- 
crates, the other chief witness for the Ephesian residence 
of the apostle John, designates the latter not as ‘ apostle ' 
but only as ‘witness and teacher’ (udprus kai d:dacKxados) 
(cp the passages of Eusebius cited in § 3). 

Eusebius in his Chronicle (ad annum Abrah. 2114; ed. 
Schone, ii. p. 162) still copied the error of Irenzns, that Papias 
had been a disciple of the apostle John. Had he not subse- 
quently noticed it as he was composing his £cclesiastical 
History and preserved for us the most important words of 


Papias, we should have been for ever condenined to remain 
under the dominion of this mistake. 


(4) Eusebius, however, did not draw the further con- 
sequence which follows for Polycarp also, from his 
discovery of the error of Irenæus. lrenæus calls Papias 
the hearer of John and companion of Polycarp. Now, 
as he regards Polycarp also as a hearer of the apostle, 
it cannot be open to doubt that he regards the two as 
companions for the reason that both were hearers of 
one and the same master. What has now been ascer- 
tained as regards Papias will in that case hold good for 
Polycarp also; his master was not the apostle, as 
Eusebius still (ZÆ iii. 361) assumes, but the Elder. 

(c) Confusion was introduced into the question by 
Dionysius of Alexandria, who (in Eus. HE vii. 2516) 
took the statement that two graves of ‘John' at 
Ephesus were spoken of as basis for the conjecture that 
therefore two prominent men of the name of John had 
been contemporaries in that city (in reality of course 
there may very readily have been two places to which, 
according to different traditions, the grave of the one 
John was conjecturally assigned). By the one John he 
understood the apostle, by the other some John of Asia 
Minor. Eusebius (HÆ iii. 395 J. ) carried the hypothesis 
further, that this second John was John the Elder. 
The conservative theologians, also, are rightly agreed 
in pronouncing against the contemporary presence of 
two Johns in Ephesus, inasmuch as the contemporary 
activity of two men of such outstanding rank is nowhere 
affirmed, and indeed is excluded by the universal tradition 
of one Ephesian John. All the more remarkable is their 
error in declaring the one Ephesian John to have been 
the apostle, and in eliminating the Elder alike from the 
words of Papias and from history. Both Johns existed ; 
but this established fact can be harmonised with the 
leading position of the one in Ephesus where he brooks 
no rival only on the hypothesis that the apostle carried 

1 How little need there is for scruple in attributing to Irenæus 
a misunderstanding even of the words of Polycarp is taught by 
the following circumstance: the one detail which he gives as 
from the mouth of Polycarp about John (the encounter of John 


with Cerinthus, see § 8), Irenæus on his own showing had not 
himself heard, but had come to know it indirectly. 
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on his labours, and closed his life, elsewhere. But in 
this case it is by no means difficult to suppose that he 
died a martyr's death. As regards most of the apostles, 
we know nothing either of their later activities, or of 
the manner in which they came by their death. The 
sooner the veneration of the church concentrated itself 
upon the John of Asia Minor, all the more readily 
could the son of Zebedee pass into oblivion. 

In proportion as this confusion gained currency 
does it become easy to understand how an abundance 

of tradition should gather around the 
Le PST ga name of John, by which essentially 
* the John of Ephesus was understood. 

(a) Irenæus is our earliest authority for the statement that 
John lived in Ephesus down to the reign of Trajan (§ 3). He 
further records (iii.34 [3], af. Eus. HÆ iii. 286=iv.146) that 
John, when he went to take a bath in Ephesus, and saw 
Cerinthus within, rushed away from the room without bathing, 
uttering the words ‘ Let us flee, lest the room should indeed fall 
in, for Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within.’ Clement 
of Alexandria (Quis div. salv. 42959 J. ; also af. Eus. H Fin. 
23 5-19) is our authority for the pretty story that John had con- 
verted a certain youth, and, after he had relapsed and become a 
robber, won him back by allowing himself to be made a captive 
by the robber-band and thus coming into touch with him again. 
We owe to Jerome (on Gal. 610) the story that in advanced age 
John was still able once and again in the congregation to say, 
*filioli, diligite alterutrum.’ 

(4) The most important of the remaining traditions are these: 
John remained a virgin till his death; when he intended 
marrying, or when his father wished him to marry, he was 
warned against it by a divine voice. He was compelled to 
drink a cup of poison, and was plunged into a cauldron of 
boiling oil, but in both cases passed the ordeal unharmed. 
After one or other of these experiences he was banished in 
the reign of Domitian to the isle of Patmos; under Nerva he 
was allowed to return to Ephesus. A large number of miracles 
of most various kinds are ascribed to him. At last he caused a 
grave to be dug for himself, laid himself down in it and died. 
On the following day his body was no longer to be found. 

Lipsius (Agocr. A postelgesch. 1348-542, '83, and else- 
where) refers all the traditions enumerated in § 8 4 to a 

sng, Work that still survives in fragments (or 

9. Credibility catholic redactions),1 the Acta Johannis 

of these which formed f th loô 
traditions W ich iormed a part o t € meploðot 
* Tv drogré\wy (‘Wanderings of the 
apostles’) ascribed to Leucius (Charinus), of Gnostic 
origin, and dating from somewhere between 160 and 
170 A.D. Zahn, who in his edition of the Acta Johannis 
in 1880 had sought to establish the year 130 A.D. as 
its date, had already in his Gesch. d. Kanons, 2856-865, 
*92, accepted the view of Lipsius as to the date, and 
after the publication of further portions of this text ? has 
also conceded that it had its origin in the school of the 
Gnostic Valentinus (Forsch. 6 14-18, and already in Nexe 
hirchl. Ztschr., '99, pp. 191-218). 

For the spirit in which this work is conceived we may perhaps 
point to the story to the effect that John once in an inn found 

is bed swarming with vermin. He ordered them out of the 
chamber for the night. To the great astonishment of his 
companions, who had ridiculed him, on the following morning 
they saw the whole band of banished inmates waiting before 
the chamber door till John should allow them to return. 

In the case of several of the other stories the manner 
of their origin is very transparent. Lifelong virginity 
is the ideal of manhood in the Apocalypse (Rev. 144), 
of which ‘John’ is the author. A martyrdom was 
foretold for him as well as for his brother James by 
Jesus according to Mk. 1038 f. = Mt. 2022 f- To the 
figurative ‘baptism’ of which Jesus here speaks the 
baptism in boiling oil corresponds in a literal sense as 
exactly as possible, just as the ‘cup’ corresponds to the 
draught of poison. Of John’s drinking of that cup 
without harm tradition preserved a precedent in what 
was related of Justus Barsabbas, regarding whom 
Papias told a like story (af. Eus. HE iii.399). The 
banishment to Patmos is open to very grave suspicion 


1 In the ecclesiastical redaction, the miracle of the boiling 
oil was, according to Lipsius, transferred from Ephesus to 
Rome ; that of the cup of poison, on the other hand, from Rome 
to Ephesus. 

ames, Texts and Studies, v.1,'97, pp- 1-25 ; CP 144-154, as 
also Acta apost. apocr. ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, ii. 1, ’98, pp. 
160-216. 
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that it arose out of a misunderstanding of Rev. lọ. 
The words ‘I was on the isle of Patmos for the word 
of God and the testimony of Jesus’ by no means 
necessarily imply a banishment ; it is also possible that 
they may be intended to describe a voluntary journey 
either in flight after having freely declared the word 
of God and the testimony concerning Jesus, or for 
missionary purposes. 


B.—AUTHORSHIP OF THE APOCALYPSE 


Coming now to the question whether the apostle 
John (or, on the other assumption, the Elder) was the 
- author of all the f iti 
10. Authorship l t ny NT writings 
Sraweernole ascribed to John, as regards the Apo- 
* calypse we must in the first instance 
proceed on the assumption that the book is a unity. 

(a) On this assumption the spirit of the entire book can 
be urged as an argument for the apostle’s authorship : its 
eschatological contents, its Jewish-Christian character, 
its view of the Gentiles who are becoming Christians as 
proselytes who are being added to the twelve tribes of 
Israel (7 9-17) while yet the whole people of God continues 
to be represented as numbering twelve times twelve 
thousand (141), its violent irreconcilable hostility to the 
enemies in the outside world (1118 148-11 166 186-8) as 
well as to the false teachers within the churches (2614 J. 
20-22). The fiery prophetic utterance which the writer 
employs need not surprise us even in advanced old age, 
ina man who, we are to suppose, had cherished thoughts 
like these all his life long. Nor need we wonder at his 
calling himself not an apostle but only a minister of 
Christ and a prophet (11 229); for an apocalypse, it is 
only these last two attributes that come into account. 

() On the other hand, the reference to the sojourn in 
Patmos (19) must not be taken as positive evidence for 
the apostle’s authorship (§ 9). The technical erudition 
manifested not only in an intimate acquaintance with 
the contents of the OT, but also in bold applications of 
these to new conditions, and in an arrangement of the 
entire apocalyptic material in a manner which may not 
indeed be exempt from criticism, but yet certainly is 
everywhere skilful, is not easily accounted for in the 
case of one who had formerly been a fisherman, and 
who in Acts 413 is described—and certainly correctly— 
as ‘an unlearned and ignorant man’ (dv@pwios aypdp- 
paros Kal (duns). 

(c) But, above all, in the case of an eye-witness of 
the life of Jesus one would have expected a livelier 
image of the personality of Christ than the Apocalypse 
offers. 

-The Apocalypse designates Jesus on the one hand, it must be 
conceded, in the genuine manner of primitive Christianity, as 
the faithful witness (15 314), which, in accordance with 213 
176, we may interpret as referring to his martyr-death (cp 3 21), 
although it also remains possible that the word denotes his 
witness to truth by oral revelation; it calls him the Holy and 
True (3714 19 11); it alludes to his Judæan origin and Davidic 
descent (55 2216); it claims for him that he has the Holy 
Spirit, only in the form that he possesses the seven spirits 
of God (31 56) into which the spirit of God is divided according 
to 14 45 56; and in 1414 it represents him in his exalted 
state as an angel, not as any higher being. On the other hand, 
it not only ascribes divine honours to him after his exaltation 
(1 5 5814, etc.)—which need not surprise us ;—not only praises 
him in a doxology which is comparable to those given to God 
(16512 71012); it also assumes his pre-existence as a matter 
of course and in that pre-existence it gives him the predicate, A 
and Q, which is given to God himself (2213, cp 117 28 as 
also 18 216); indeed in the very same verse (3 4) tn which it 
assignes to him the humblest attribute, it also gives him the 
highest—that of ‘the beginning of the creation of God’ (apxy 
ms Kticews Tov eod). Even if this is to be taken passively, in 
the sense that he is the first creature created by God, it represents 
a high claim ; but it can also be meant in the active sense, thus 
designating him as a self-active principle in the creation of 
the world, as in 1 Cor. 86 Col. 1 16-18 Heb. 12 and elsewhere. 
The figures under which the author represents the appearance 
of Christ are partly taken from the OT (as 113-20), and partly 
dependent on NT theological theories (as 56). In order to 
realise how little the author was in possession of any concrete 
living image of the personality of Jesus we have only to look at 
any picture professedly based on 1 13-20, or try to visualise to 
our own imaginations what is described in 56/7 61 7—how a 
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lamb standing as though it had been slain, having seven horns 
and seven eves comes and takes out of the hand of God a book 
and opens the seals thereof. 


(d) Finally, the Apocalypse speaks (18 20) of the twelve 
apostles in a quite objective way, without any hint that 
the author himself is one of them, and in 21 14 it describes 
them as the foundations of the Church of the latter days 
in a way which does not speak for the modesty of the 
author if he himself was of their number. 

(e) Mostof these difficulties, however, disappear as soon 
as we think of the Elder, not of the apostle, as the author 
of the book; and the attitude of authority towards the 
churches of Asia Minor assumed in 2 f. also speaks for 
the former—always on the assumption that it was he, 
not the apostle, who held this position there. 

If, however, it has to be conceded that the Apocalypse 
is not a unity——and it is hardly likely that it will long be 

possible to resist this conclusion—then 
11. Of parts. the question alters itself to this; whether 
the apostle or the Elder was the last editor of the whole 
book or the original author of any portion of it. Here 
all that can be said is that the John of Asia Minor, by 
whom, as we have seen, it is easier to suppose the Elder 
than the apostle to be meant, comes into consideration 
first of all as possible author of the Epistles to the Seven 
Churchesin2 7 These, however, have only a loose con- 
nection with what properly forms the body of the book 
which contains the prophecies concerning the last times 
(41-225); it isonly with 21 1-225 that they show observable 
contact in some isolated expressions. ‘That they should 
have arisen separately is hardly likely, for in that case all 
the seven would not have been written—as we must never- 
theless suppose them to have been—in one corpus, but each 
one would have been addressed to its proper destina- 
tion. They become more intelligible when regarded as 
a preliminary writing prefixed to the rest of the book 
after it had been completed, and designed to introduce 
to a particular circle of readers the more strictly 
apocalyptic book. If this be so, we do best in assign- 
ing them to the redactor of the whole; but in that case 
we must be all the more cautious how we attribute to him 
definite portions of the rest of the book—to attempt 
which, moreover, we have no means at our disposal. 
But, further, not even the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches can with certainty be ascribed to the Elder; 
they may have been written by another in his name. 

The one question left, if we take into account what is 

said under APOCALYPSE, is as to whether the author 
of the Apocalypse may be identical with 
Hee Lo! the author of the Fourth Gospel and 


Bee eer of tie Johannine Epistles. The answer 
author of Gosp. A pa : 
to this question becomes important 
and Epp. ? 


in our investigation of the Apocalypse 
if the authorship of the Gospel and 
Epistles is more easily determined than that of the 
Apocalypse, and vice versa. A glance at the four 
possibilities here will be instructive. Apart from theo- 
logians who feel themselves bound to the strictest 
conservatism, B. Weiss stands alone in attributing the 
Gospel and the Epistles as well as the Apocalypse to 
the apostle; the Gospel and the Epistles, or at least 
the First Epistle, but not the Apocalypse, are attributed 
to the apostle by the ‘mediating’ school, as they formerly 
were by the rationalists; the Apocalypse, but not the 
Gospel and the Epistles, by the earlier representatives 
of the Tiibingen school down to Hilgenfeld and Krenkel 
(Der Apostel Johannes,'71); by all the later critics not 
one of the Johannine writings is given to the apostle, 
the Apocalypse even having been already assigned 
to another author before its unity had been given up. 
We find a critic of so early a date as De Wette writing 
‘In NT criticism nothing is more certain than that the 
apostle John, if he was author of the Gospel and the 
Epistles, did not write the Apocalypse, and conversely.” 
The same thing had already been argued by Dionysius 
of Alexandria (af. Eus. HE 725) in a manner that, 
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when we consider his time, must be regarded as notably 
scientific. The authorship of the Apocalypse is in this 
case, however, prejudged to a certain extent only when 
the Gospel and the Epistles are attributed to the apostle, 
and conversely. 
The difference between the Apocalypse and the 
Fourth Gospel so far as language 
13. (b) Language. and style are concerned can hardly 
be stated too strongly. 

Grammatically, the Greek of the Gospel, if not particularly 
good, is at least from the point of view of that period not 
open to positive objection; the Apocalypse on the other hand 
exhibits the most flagrant solecisms. For example, the apposition 
to any case whatever is given in the nominative,! and there is no 
hesitation in adding the article to a verbal form or in making a 
nominative dependent on the preposition áró (amd 6 dy Kai ô 
yw nat ô épyduevos, 14). The Gospel displays a Hebraizing 
character only in the syntax of its sentences (simple co-ordina- 
tion), the Apocalypse to a very much greater extent. As for 
the vocabulary we single out only a few expressions : the Gospel 
has evorys, the Apocalypse evdys ; similarly the Gospel and 
Apocalypse have, respectively, cde, iov ; xóguos, oixovpevn ; the 
Gospel has dpywy tov xóopov or rammpés for the devil, while from 
the detailed enumeration of all the predicates of the devil in 
Rev. 129, these two expressions are absent; the Gospel has 
meoteverv (almost 100 times) and duoAoyetv, the Apocalypse éxew 
Ty papryptay "Inco. Equally worthy of notice is the absence 
in the Apocalypse of certain particles which are of very frequent 
occurrence in the Gospel: xaéws, pév, wévrot, TÁVTOTE, TÓTOTE, 
ws in the temporal sense, tva referring hack to a demon- 
strative (as Jn.1512).  Withal, the difference between the 
spheres of thought in the two writings is vividly illustrated 
when it is noted how favourite ideas in the one are totally absent 
from the other—such ideas as ‘ Lord God Almighty’ (xuptos,6 eds 
ò TayToxpatwp), or ‘patience’ (voor) in the Gospel, das ina 
secondary meaning, cxotia, wn aidvios, pyuara, Oeag@at, péveiv 
ëv tivi, a@é6AAvaOat (said of men) in the Apocalypse. 


This observation, however, must be extended much 
more widely. Even where it cannot 
n. a be traced in the mere vocabulary, the 
* thought-substance in the two writings 

is in many ways fundamentally different. 

(a) So, for example, in what is the main thing so 
far as the Apocalypse is concerned—the eschatology. 
It is only in isolated passages, and these moreover not 
free from the suspicion of interpolation, that the Gospel 
still shows the conception—so familiar to the Apoca- 
lypse as to the whole of primitive Christendom—of a 
general Judgment at the end of time, and a bodily 
resurrection (§ 284). On the other hand, special 
features of the Apocalypse, such as those of the detailed 
events before the end of the world and those of the millen- 
nium, are in the same degree foreign to the Gospel as is 
the doctrine of the return of Christ with a heavenly host 
for the destruction of his enemies in battle (1911-21), 
and the presupposition that the state of blessedness 
will be established upon earth—if even upon a renewed 
earth (Rev. 204-6 211 10)—which is directly contradicted 
by Jn. 1427, where this state is to be looked for in heaven. 
The First Epistle comes a degree nearer to the expecta- 
tions of primitive Christendom (§ 59); but the main 
idea of the Apocalypse, that a definite personality will 
come forward as Antichrist, is even there (1 Jn. 2 18 22 
43) mentioned only for the purpose of saying that the 
prediction has been fulfilled by the rise of gnosticism, 
in other words the idea is gently set aside. Á 

(4) The Universality of salvation is for the Gospel a 
matter of course (§ 27). In the Apocalypse, on the 
other hand, one can still clearly perceive how the 
Jewish people continues to be regarded as the chosen 
race, and the believing Gentiles are ranked with it, not 
on principle but only in consequence of their having 
acquitted themselves also as good Christians under 
persecution (714, § 10a). ‘Jew’ in Rev. 29 39 is a 
name of honour, in the Gospel it carries some note of 
depreciation (§ 19). 

(c) As regards the Person of Christ the metaphysical 
expressions cited in § 10¢ approximate the point of view 
of the Fourth Gospel; but this approximation is not 


_ | Eg. 220 312 914 l412. By this the 'Avríma of 213 
instead of ’Avrimas is shown to be the correct reading. Cp 
WH, App. 
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nearly so great as to amount to equivalence. The 
difference lies not merely, as might perhaps be sug- 
gested, in this—that the Gospel has to speak for the 
most part of Christ on the earth whereas the Apocalypse 
is speaking of him as exalted in heaven, Even as 
regards the pre-existence of which both speak it has to 
be remarked that the Apocalypse has here only adopted 
certain expressions without allowing them to have any 
very noticeable effect upon the general view of things, 
whilst the Gospel is completely dominated by the idea of 
the Logos. 

Great importance has been attached to the fact that in Rev. 
1913 Christ is expressly called ‘the word of God’ (6 Aóyos roù 
Geov). Even if this fact is to be recognised we must not forget 
that it by no means necessarily involves full coincidence with 
the thought of the Gospel. Such coincidence would even in 
fact be very unlikely, since elsewhere in the Apocalypse we do 
not find the faintest trace of Alexandrian ideas, Here accord- 
ingly it might seem necessary to resort in the first instance to the 
explanation which we are constrained to reject in the case of 
the Gospel (§ 31)—namely that the expression ‘the word of 
God’ is taken from the OT or the Palestinian theology. Only, 
even where they were not prepared to give up the unity of the 
Apocalypse altogether scholars ought long ago to have per- 
ceived that 19 136 ‘and his name is called The Word of God’ is 
agloss. Immediately before we are told (1912) that no one 
knoweth his name but he himself. How could the author 

roceed immediately to give his name? But nothing could 
hae been more natural than that an old reader who believed 
himself to be in possession of the name (possibly from the 
Fourth Gospel) should have written the answer to the riddle on 
the margin; the next copyist took it for an integral part of the 
text that had been accidentally omitted and accordingly inserted 
it. Indeed, we must perhaps go even further. In 1911 also we 
finda name of Christ : ‘the Faithful and True,’ in 19 16 another: 
‘t King of kings and Lord of lords’; of this last we are expressly 
told that it was written upon his mantle and upon his thigh. 
This does not harmonise with v. 12 and must probably also be 
regarded as an interpolation. 

(d) Among the various points of connection, there- 
fore, which in spite of all differences we are able to 
trace between the Apocalypse and the Gospel the use of 
the name ‘logos’ cannot be reckoned as one. Nor do 
those which are left by any means amount to a proof 
of identity of authorship. In both writings Christ 
appears as the lamb; but the Apocalypse invariably 
uses dpvloy, the Gospel invariably (except in 2115) 
duvds. In the New Jerusalem (Rev. 2124 221 f. 5) bread, 
water, and light are mentioned as the highest blessings ; 
in the Gospel (Jn. 648 414 812) Christ himself is repre- 
sented as bread, water, and light; and so far as light 
is concerned Rev. 2123 has already led the way in this. 
Baur found himself able to speak of the Gospel as the 
spiritualised Apocalypse. Thoma could call it the 
Anti-Apocalypse (ZIVT'77, pp. 289-341). By this 
is not meant that the two writings as regards their inner 
substance are actually very near one another ; the long 
journey that has to be travelled in clearing up the lines 
of connection and effecting this spiritualisation of ideas 
shows only how far apart the two really are. 

The attempt even to carry the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse back to one and the same circle or one and 
the same school, though suggested 
by the tradition which assigns them 
to one and the same author, is therefore a bold one. 
It will be much more correct to say that the author of 
the Gospel was acquainted with the Apocalypse and 
took help from it so far as was compatible with the 
fundamental differences in their points of view. On 
account of the dependence thus indicated it will be safe 
to assume that the Apocalypse was a valued book in 
the circles in which the author of the Gospel moved, 
and that he arose in that environment and atmosphere. 
So far therefore it is possible for criticism to recognise 
in a qualified way the justice of the tradition as to the 
origin of the two writings in a common source ; but the 
complete difference in trend of thought must on no 
acount be lost sight of. ‘ 

Of those who still maintain oneness of authorship for the two, 
the least favourable position is taken by those who hold them to 
have been written more or less contemporaneonsly ; but hardly 
less favourable is that of those who, in order to be able to maintain 
the date 95-96 A.D., assigned by Irenæus to the Apocalypse, 
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think of the Gospel as the earlier of the two. The only rela- 
tively conceivable hypothesis is that which postulates the other 
order and a transition from the ideas of the Apocalypse to those 
of the Gospel. As, however, it is impossible to assign the Apoca- 
lypse to any date earlier than 68, the Gospel must on the assump- 
tion of apostolic authorship belong to a period after the author's 
sixtieth year—a period within which the acquirement of un- 
objectionable Greek, not to speak of so revolutionary a change 
in the whole world of ideas, even if conceivable in his earlier 
years, becomes a psychological impossibility. 


C.—THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


The question whether the Fourth Gospel was written 
by John the apostle, which we shall here, for convenience 
16. Method sake, in accordance with the accepted 
phraseology, call the question of its 
genuineness (although the  apostle’s 
authorship is claimed for it only by tradition), cannot 
be determined apart from the question of its historicity. 
It would be utterly unscientific to begin by confining 
ourselves to a proof that the tradition of the Johannine 
authorship was not open to fatal objection and then 
—supposing this to be made out—forthwith to claim 
for the contents of the Fourth Gospel a strictly historical 
character throughout without further question. Even 
defenders of the genuineness have conceded the pos- 
sibility of more or less serious lapses of memory in the 
aged apostle (§ 55 d). The question of the historicity, 
therefore, is ultimately the more important of the two, 
if we bear in mind what must be the final object of all 
enquiry into the gospels, namely the elucidation of the 
life of Jesus. As a matter of fact there have been 
scholars who have maintained that the Fourth Gospel 
was not the work of the apostle and yet is trustworthy 
throughout, or that it rests upon communications re- 
ceived from the apostle or some other eye-witness 
and therefore is partly trustworthy partly not (§ 55 4¢). 
The question of historicity becomes, on any such 
hypotheses as these last, not merely an end in itself but 
also a means of determining the authorship. The same 
remark applies when the complete genuineness is under 
consideration. Unimportant deviations from historicity, 
on the view just mentioned, do not make belief in the 
genuineness impossible ; but serious deviations do. 

As regards the historicity, our most important line 
of research is that of comparison with the synoptists. 
In proportion as tradition concerning the authorship is 
uncertain, must we rely all the more upon this means 
of arriving at knowledge. Of course we must not 
begin by postulating for the synoptists the higher degree 
of historicity any more than by making a similar 
elaim for the Fourth Gospel. The immediate object of 
the comparison must be to ascertain what the differences 
are; if any of these are found to be irreconcilable, we 
shall then have to ask, in the first place, which of the 
two representations deserves the preference, and then, 
next, whether the less preferable can have come from 
an eye-witness. At the same time, it is obvious that 
the comparison must not in the main deal with details 
merely, for in every single detail some error may well 
be regarded as excusable ; rather must it pass in review 
the plan and character of the two sets of writings viewed 
broadly and as a whole. 

Such a comparison will, at the very outset, disclose a 
fundamental divergence in the picture presented of one 

of the most prominent subordinate figures 

17. The . : ; 

Baptist. the gospel narrative, In the synoptists 

p John the Baptist is a personality of real 
interest even quite apart from his relation to Jesus. 
Brief as are the synoptists' notices concerning John, 
they still contain a complete life-history full of dramatic 
crises. It is not his tragical death alone that compels 
the reader's sympathy ; we are interested in him quite 
as much by reason of his uncertainty as to whether or 
not he ought to recognise in Jesus the Messiah (Mt. 
ll2f.). See JOHN THE BAPTIST. That he was re- 
luctant to baptise Jesus is plainly an addition of Mt. 


of enquiry. 
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(3147); Mk. and Lk. know nothing of it. According 
to Mk., John did not, even in the very act of baptising, 
receive any revelation of the exalted dignity of Jesus 
(GOSPELS, § 137a, end); and this is undoubtedly the 
true state of the case, for no one would have invented 
such a representation, if the descent of the Holy Spirit 
and the heavenly voice as described in Lk. and even 
in Mt. had been noticeable to every one. 

In the Fourth Gospel, however, it is precisely the 
representation of Mt. that is fundamental; in fact it is 
essentially heightened. From the very first John knows 
not only the high dignity of Jesus and his destiny to 
become the redeemer of the whole world (127 29), but 
even his pre-existence (11530). The title of Messiah 
is implicitly offered to him, in order that he may refuse 
it in the most categorical manner (119-23 328). The 
effect is a diminution of John’s personal significance to 
such an extent that the only function left him is that of 
bearing testimony to Jesus (16-8 15 23). Even his baptis- 
ing work is felt to be important, not as being of value to 
those who sought baptism, but as being a means of 
making Jesus known (12631). Of his preaching of re- 
pentance absolutely no mention at all is made. Yet in 
his baptism Jesus receives nothing which he did not 
previously possess ; on the contrary, it is not related at 
all, and there is a good reason for the omission (§ 26). 
The descent of the Spirit is alone mentioned, yet not 
as a divine gift bestowed on Jesus but only as a token 
for the Baptist whereby he is able to recognise Jesus as 
the Messiah (1327). His question at a later date, 
whether Jesus really be the Messiah (Mt.1l2/.), is in 
the Fourth Gospel impossible. In short, in place of 
the personality—powerful, yet limited in its horizon and 
therefore exposed to tragic conflicts (and in all these 
respects a personality that cannot have been invented)— 
whom we have in the synoptists, we find in the Fourth 
Gospel nothing more than a subsidiary figure introduced 
to make known the majesty of Jesus—a figure endowed 
with supernatural knowledge indeed, but always mono- 
tonously the same and historically quite colourless. 

Turning now to what we are told concerning Jesus 
himself, we are struck first by the diffcrence between 
the synoptists and the Fourth Gospel as 
to the scene of Jesus’ public activity. 
Whilst in the synoptists Jesus does not 
come to Judaea save for the Passover at 
which he suffered, in the Fourth Gospel Judzea is the 
scene of by far the greater part of his ministry. Into 
Galilee he makes only comparatively brief excursions 
(21-12 443-51 61-714). Indeed, according to 444, when 
fairly interpreted, Judzea, not Galilee, is represented as 
his home. lf indeed, especially in view of Mt. 2337 
Lk. 1334, it cannot be definitely said that the synoptists 
leave no room for earlier visits of Jesus to Jerusalem, what 
has just been stated seems to admit of the explanation 
that the Fourth Gospel is designed as a supplement 
to the synoptists. This view, however, cannot be 
carried out. To begin with, the Fourth Gospel does 
not confine itself to giving supplementary matter; it 
repeats synoptic narratives such as those of the Feeding 
of the Miultitudes, the Walking on the Sea, and 
the Healing of the Nobleman's Son (another version 
of that of the servant [or son] of the centurion at 
Capernaum [§ 20c]). Further, so long a sojourn of 
of Jesus in Judzea as is depicted in the Fourth Gospel 
is in no way reconcilable with the representation of 
the synoptists, and still less is the representation that 
before his last passover Jesus had stayed in Jerusalem 
at least from the preceding winter onwards (1022). 

No less divergent are the representations of the 

synoptists and the Fourth Gospel as to 
19. Order of the order of the principal events in the 
public life of Jesus. The cleansing of 
the temple, which, according to the 
synoptists, was in his closing days, is 
placed in Jn, (213-22) at the beginning of his ministry. It 
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principal 
events in 
public life. 


is thus quite divested of the importance it has in the other 
account as bringing the hatred of the authorities to the 
explosive point; it has no outward consequences. 
Nor is the harmonistic expedient of any avail—that the 
cleansing happened twice and with quite opposite 
results on the two occasions. The conflict of Jesus 
with the Jews arises, it is true, in Jn. at the very 
beginning of his ministry ; but all attempts to lay hold 
of him prove failures, without any explanation being 
given beyond the very vague and general one that his 
hour was not yet come (7 3044 82059 1039 1236). The 
representation, however, that thus between Jesus and 
the Jews—z.e., not only the ruling classes but also his 
ordinary Jewish audiences—a relation of complete anti- 
pathy subsisted from the outset, does not harmonise 
with what we gather from the synoptists. Jn. alludes 
to the hearers of Jesus as ‘the Jews’ (21820 516 641 
and often) as if Jesus were not himself one sprung from 
their midst ; he speaks of feasts of the Jews (213 51 64 
72 1155); he represents Jesus as saying ‘your law’ 
(817 1034, cp 152s), as if Jesus had nothing to do with 
either feast or law; and as early as lr: the full con- 
demnation of the entire people is already pronounced, 
and so again 82124 1238-40. Nor is this cancelled, 
though it is repeatedly said that many believed in him ; 
Jesus could not otherwise have found opportunity to 
carry on and develop his message. 

As regards Jesus’ relations with his disciples, the con- 
fession of Peter (Jn. 668 Mk. 829) is wholly deprived 
of its importance as a new discovery and as an achieve- 
ment if Jesus already at the calling of the first disciples 
(1414549) or even earlier still by the Baptist himself 
(16-8 15 23 26 29-34) had been acknowledged as Son of 
God. Finally—to confine ourselves only to points of 
first importance —the Raising of Lazarus brings into 
the narrative of John, as compared with that of the 
synoptists, not only a wholly new event, but also a 
wholly new reason for the persecution of Jesus (1145-53) 
which resulted in his death. In the synoptists the 
immediate cause of his arrest and condemnation was 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem and his cleansing of 
the temple. 

(z) As compared with the miracle narratives of the 
synoptists, those of the Fourth Gospel are essenti- 

20. The ally enhanced, None of the sick mentioned 

Miracles by the synoptists as having been healed by 
* Jesus is recorded to have lain under his 
infirmity for thirty-eight years (Jn. 55). The blind man 
who is healed has been blind from his birth (91). Jesus 
walks across the whole lake, not over a portion of it 
only (621). Lazarus is not raised on the day of his 
death, like the daughter of Jairus or the son of the 
widow of Nain, but after four days have elapsed. 

This last point has a special significance. According to 
Jewish belief (Lightfoot, /for. Hebr. and Wettstein [both on Jn. 
1139]) the soul af the departed lingers about the body for three 
days, ready to return into it if possible; on the fourth day it 
definitively takes its departure because it sees that the counten- 
ance has wholly changed. For the same reason the identification 
of the body of a person whom one has known in life is held to 
be possible only for the first three days; after that the change 
is too great to admit of it. A further testimony to the prevalence 
of this view coming from a time very near that of Jesus, but 


unknown to the scholars mentioned above, will be found in the 
Rest of the Words of Baruch, 9.1 This is also the reason why 


1 97-13: ‘As Jeremiah was standing in the temple he became 
as one that gives up the ghost. Baruch and Abimelech (his 
companions) wept . . . and the people saw him lying dead... and 
wept bitterly. Tricieipon they would have him buried, when, 
behold, a voice was heard, ‘ Bury not him who is yet alive, for 
his sou! will again enter into his body. And... they remained 
near his body for three days while they spake of this thing, and 
remained in uncertainty as to the hour at which he should arise. 
But after three days his soul came into his body and he lifted 
up his voice in the midst of them all and said ‘ Praise ye God,’ 
etc. Thus the Greek text in Harris (Rest of Words of Baruch, 
89). The Ethiopic text (Dillm. Chrest. aeth., 66, German by 
Pretorius [ZIVT, '72, pp. 230-247}, and by König [St. u. K7.'77, 
318-338]) concludes more briefly : ‘they remained about him for 
three days until his soul returned (or, should return) into his 
body. And a voice was heard in the midst of them all “ Praise 
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pests on receiving word of the sickness of Lazarus does not 
urry to his side at once, but lingers for two whole days. ‘Thus 
his love for Lazarus and the sisters of Lazarus is displayed not 
by the speed with which Jesus hastens to their relief, but con- 
trariwise by the delay which gives room for the working of a 
special and seemingly impossible miracle. 

(4) No satisfactory explanation can ever be given as 
to why the synoptists should have nothing to say con- 
cerning this greatest of all miracles (§ 37a), or yet of that 
which is expressly described as the first of his miracles 
at Cana, or of the healing of the man born blind, or 
of the miracle at Bethesda. The presence of all the 
disciples is expressly mentioned, both at Bethany and 
at Cana. On the other hand it is quite easy to under- 
stand why many miracles related by the synoptists are 
absent from the Fourth Gospel. The latter offers only 
one example of each class of miracle; its aim is accord- 
ingly directed towards a careful selection. Healings of 
demoniacs, however, are wholly left out—in other 
words, precisely the kind of miracle which, according 
to GOSPELS (§ 144), could most confidently be ascribed 
to Jesus and which in point of fact are alone ascribed 
to him by criticism. 

(c) The selection of miracles, notwithstanding the fact 
that Jesus is stated in 223 62 73: 1147 2030 to have 
wrought very many miracles, becomes intelligible most 
easily if each of the miracles particularised be held to 
have a symbolical meaning. Such a meaning is ex- 
pressly assigned to the raising of Lazarus (1125 /.), to 
the healing of the man born blind (9539), and to the 
feeding of the five thousand in the elucidation in 626 f. 
30-63, where it is interpreted as having a veiled reference 
to the eucharist. With this clue it is no longer difficult 
to see that the miracle of walking upon the water which 
comes immediately afterwards is intended to signify 
that exaltation of Jesus above the limitations of space 
which is necessary in order to render possible the 
presence of his glorified body at every celebration of the 
eucharist. That the wine of Cana as compared with 
the water is intended to symbolise the superiority of the 
new religion over the old is equally plain. The thirty- 
eight years of the sick man at Bethesda show that he is 
an emblem of the Jewish people who had to wander for 
thirty-eight years in the wilderness (Dt. 214); the five 
porches can without difficulty be interpreted as meaning 
the five books of Moses. Cp § 354-e. Lastly, in the 
case of the nobleman (446-54) the symbolical meaning 
of the narrative becomes evident as soon as attention is 
directed to its divergences from the story of the centurion 
of Capernaum in Mt. (85-13) and Lk. (71-10), which by 
almost universal agreement lies at its foundation (see 
GOSPELS, § 17 8). 


The centurion of the synoptists is a Gentile who excels, and 
puts to shame, the Jews by his faith. The nobleman of Jn. is 


ye God,” etc. Jeremiah’s return to life is, it will be seen, not 
directly stated here ; the words ‘ Praise ye God,’ etc., are not, 
according to this account, attributed to Jeremiah but toa ‘voice.’ 
It is not till § 19 that the Ethiopic text, in agreement with the 
Greek, names Jeremiah as the speaker. Which of the two texts 
is the more original it is not quite easy to determine, because 
the passage beginning with the words ‘ Praise ye God’ is, or at 
least contains, a Christian interpolation, whilst the rest of the 
book, containing as it does no Christian ideas of any kind, but 
on the other hand laying stress on such Judaic conceptions as 
the removal of non-Jewish women, and that of the sacrifice at 
palem, must be held to be Jewish. Yet it will not be too 

old to conjecture that the Ethiopic translator would hardly 
have passed over the bringing back to life of Jeremiah if he had 
found it in the text before him, and thus we may venture to 
hold that here, as in other places also (Harris, 29 /), he repre- 
sents the more original form. We find him, then, giving quite 
explicit expression to the belief that for the space of three days 
the return of the soul to the body was considered possible. But 
even the Greek text does not bear the interpretation that this 
limit can be exceeded. ‘After three days’ merely indicates the 
extreme limit within which the return to life could possibly be 
expected. 

Those critics who do not regard the resurrection of Jesus as 
an actual fact cite 2 K. 205 Hos. 62 Jon. 21 [117] as explaining 
why the resurrection was assigned to precisely the third day 
after thedeath of Jesus. It is not impossible that these passages 
may have had their influence also on the Jewish belief with 
which we are now dealing. 
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in the service of Herod Antipas, and must therefore be regarded 
as a Jew, since the contrary is not stated. He also is distin- 
guished by his faith, not, however, as being a heathen, but as 
being one who trusts the word of Jesus without looking for signs 
and wonders. At the outset, even he is reproached by Jesus as 
unable to believe without these. He has given no occasion for 
such a reproach. If, therefore, the reproach is not to be held to 
be unjust he must be taken as representing the Jewish people, 
who really deserve it. He clears himself, however, of the 
reproach. This being so, he represents, not the entire nation, 
but only those better members of the nation who intercede for 
the (spiritually) diseased portion of their people. In the days 
of the fourth evangelist, in which it was no longer possible with 
one’s own eyes to see miracles wrought by Jesus, belief in the 
bare word of the Christian preacher came to be of the greatest 
importance, and an example of such belief is therefore here put 
forth. By the son of the centurion, then, we are to understand 
the spiritually and religiously diseased part of the nation. This 
is the reason why the sufferer is not as in Lk. called the servant 
(SovAos) of the intercessor, but his son—a point which had been 
left doubtful by the ambiguous expression (rats) of Mt. 


(d) The individual miracles (211 454 6214 916 1218), 
and indeed the miracles of Jesus as a whole (223 32 
731 1147 1237), are expressly spoken of as ‘signs’ 
(onpeia), though the Jesus of the synoptists is repre- 
sented as having declined on principle to work ‘signs’ 
(GOSPELS, § 1407). In Jn. 218 630 Jesus is asked, as 
in Mk. 811 and parallels, to work miracles to attest his 
mission ; in Jn., however, he does not decline as in the 
other case, but on the contrary promises (219) precisely 
the miracle of his resurrection. Belief that rests on 
mere miracles he often depreciates (448, etc.); but in 
536 626 102538 141: he actually attaches to them a 
decisive importance. 

One of the most important differences between the 
synoptists and Jn. is that relating to the date of the 
crucifixion. 

(a) According to Mk. 1412-16 Mt. 2617-19 Lk. 227-15 
the Last Supper of Jesus was the Jewish Passover meal 

which was partaken of on the evening 
pits Head of the 14th of Nisan. In strict Jewish 
* reckoning this evening belongs to the 
15th of Nisan with which the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread began. Since, however, the leaven was removed 
from Jewish houses during the day-time of the 14th of 
Nisan, we can easily understand how it is that Mk. 1412 
Mt. 2617 (cp Lk. 2217) have come to speak of the 14th 
Nisan as being the first of the days of unleavened bread. 
It is equally certain that, according to Jn., the Last 
Supper was on the 13th of Nisan (131 29 1828 1914 31). 
If the synoptists are to be brought into harmony with 
the Johannine reckoning, the day on which the paschal 
lamb was wont to be slaughtered (Mk. 1412 Lk. 227) 
must have been the 13th, not the 14th of Nisan. If on 
the other hand Jn. is to be brought into harmony with 
the synoptists, then at the eating of the Paschal lamb 
the feast can not yet have begun (181 29) and ‘to eat 
the passover’ (1828) must be taken as meaning the 
meals taken during the seven days to the exclusion of 
that at which the paschal lamb was eaten. The in- 
credibly violent attempts that used to be made to bring 
about a reconciliation between the two representations 
no longer call for serious argument. 

(6) Some notice, however, must be taken of two 
attempts still made by scholars of repute to maintain 
the Johannine reckoning while conceding its incon- 
sistency with that of the synoptists. 


According to B. Weiss and Beyschlag the date of the Last 
Supper was on the 13th of Nisan, but nevertheless it was held 
as a passover meal. It is argued that since the afternoon of the 
14th of Nisan did not give time enough for the slaughter of the 
many lambs (in 65 A.D., according to Jos. B/ vi. 93, § 424, there 
were 256,500 of them), some portion of them were slaughtered 
on the afternoon of the 13th, and thus it was possible for Jesus to 
keep the passover a day before the regular time., This theory, 
however, about the slaughtering of the lambs is not only in 
flattest contradiction to the express words of Mk.1412 Lk. 227, 
according to which there was only one day on which the 
lambs were slaughtered, but also rests upon pure imagination, 
The slaughtering of the lambs was not the business of the 
priests ; it was the duty of the representative of each passover- 
guild (Philo, Vit. A/os.329, and Decal. 30, ap. Mangey, 2169 
and 206). Each such representative had thus only one lamb to 
slaughter, and all that the priests had to do was to receive the 
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blood in a bowl and pour it out bythe altar. Moreover, time 
enough was secured on 14th Nisan by beginning the work of 
slaughtering, not towards sundown as Dt. 166 enjoined, but in 
the afternoon—about 2 or 3 o'clock according to Jubil. 
4910 f. 19, Jos. B/ vi.93, § 423, cp Ant. xiv. 43, § 65, or, 
according to later Jewish authorities, even so early as from 
12.30 or 1.30. Apart from this, however, an anticipatory 
participation in the passover meal would have been a direct 
violation of the law according to which any one who was unable 
to take part in the feast on the appointed day was bidden 
postpone it till the following month (Nu. 9 10-13, cp 2 Ch. 30 1-22). 
So far, moreover, as Jesus is concerned, such an anticipation 
would be intelligible only on the assumption that he knew 
beforehand quite definitely that he would not live to see the 
legally oes evening (cp Prot. Monatshefte, 1899, pp. 
140-143). 

(c) According to Spitta (Urchristenthum 1221-228) the 

por of Mk. on which the reckoning of the synoptists is 
ased (l4 12-16) is a later interpolation. According to 142, he 
contends, it was the intention of the authorities that Jesus 
should be made away with defore the feast. As we are not 
told that this scheme failed, Mk. must have followed the 

ohannine chronology. It is, however, quite sufficient that 
Mk., in fact, informs us that nevertheless Jesus was not put 
to death before the feast. This tells us really all that Spitta 
finds lacking. 
urges that Mk. 1417 does not connect itself with v. 16—that 
Jesus could not come with the twelve if two of them had been 
sent on before to make ready the passover. As a matter of fact 
we cannot avoid supposing that the two had in the interval 
returned to report that the preparations had been made. Over 
and above this, Spitta has to assume that the interpolation in 
Mk. already lay before Mt. and Lk., and further that there 
must have dropped out from Jn. a leaf in which the Last Supper 
of Jesus was described in agreement with the synoptic account 
(§ 23¢), and, conversely, Spitta has to set down Jn. 651-59 asa 
later insertion. So many are the changes required in order to 
make his hypothesis work. 

As the discrepant accounts do not admit of recon- 
ciliation, it remains that we should choose between 

5 a them. N i - 
22. Difficulties tr em ow, ZENE to the synop 
. tists the crucifixion occurred on the 

of synoptic ; 

ainanols first day of the seven-days’ feast, and 

EY- this first day was in sanctity almost 
equal to a Sabbath. 

(a) A judicial process in solemn form involving a 
capital charge could not, according to the Mishna, be 
begun on a day before a Sabbath, and thus also could 
not have been begun on the 14th of Nisan, for between 
the first and the second sitting, if a condemnation was 
to be arrived at, a night had to intervene. Any formal 
sentence of death, however, was beyond the competency 
of the synedrium, as the power of life and death lay in 
the hands of the Roman procurator. Brandt, one of 
the most acute and the most learned of the opponents 
of the synoptic (and the Johannine) chronology, who 
admits as historical nothing more than the bare fact 
that Jesus was crucified about the passover season, has 
conceded in his Evangelische Geschichte (pp. 55, 303, 93) 
that, legally considered, the proceedings before the 
synedrium would be unexceptionable if they were 
regarded merely as a preliminary enquiry to prepare 
the case for Pilate’s hearing. And it must further 
be taken into account here how urgently time pressed. 
The project to make away with Jesus before the feast 
having failed, it was all the more necessary to get rid 
of him at the beginning of the feast before the people 
should have had time and opportunity to declare in his 
favour. Of Pilate one could rest assured that even on 
the feast-day he would not hesitate to repress any 
tumult. If he desecrated the day by an execution, the 
responsibility would not lie on the synedrium. 

(6) That Simon of Cyrene came ‘from the country’ 
(am’ dypod, Mk. 152: Lk. 2326) by no means implies that 
he had been working there. Many passover pilgrims, 
to the number of whom he would, as a Cyrenian, appear 
to have belonged, spent the night outside the city and 
simply came into it ‘from the country.’ 

(c) The burial of Jesus would always have been more 
lawful on the rsth of Nisan than on the following 
Sabbath, which was held to be of superior sanctity ; 
but in any case it was unavoidable, in accordance with 
Dt. 2122 f- 


(d) The prohibition against leaving the festal chamber 
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on the night of the passover (Ex. 1222) was, from all 
that we can gather (see Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, 
3291 f.) no longer observed in Jesus’ time. Very many 
pilgrims had their lodging during the feast outside the 
walls of Jerusalem. The prohibition in question there- 
fore could no longer be enforced. With reference to 
certain other inconvenient passover precepts also the 
rabbins found a way of escape by deciding that they 
were enjoined only for the passover in Egypt, not for 
that in Palestine. 

(e) That the women prepared ointments is stated 
only by Lk. (2356) ; according to Mk. (161) they bought 
ointments only after the Sabbath was ended. Joseph, 
it is true, according to Mk. 1546, bought a linen cloth. 
What we have to ask, however, in case such a pur- 
chase was forbidden by traditional prescription, is 
whether in the synoptic tradition recollection must on 
this account have gone wrong altogether as to the day 
of the death of Jesus, or whether it is not easier to 
suppose that a narrator who was no longer acquainted 
with the enactments of the law on the subject, fell into 
error on a single point—that of the purchase effected 
on a feast day. 

(/) The question as regards the swords carried by the 
company who arrested Jesus is similar (Mk. 1443 48 Mt. 
264755 Lk. 2252). According to the Mishna (Shaddath 
624) it was unlawful to carry on the Sabbath day (and 
therefore, also, certainly, on the day of the passover) 
breastplate, helmet, greaves, sword, bow, shield (sling ?} 
or lance. It is equally certain, however, that the 
exercise of police functions on Sabbath, especially 
among the crowds present at the passover, was not 
allowed to be suspended by any such prohibition. It is 
not said that no kind of weapon whatever was to be 
allowed. Here also, no doubt, Rabbinical casuistry 
was equal to the oceasion. Is it then imperative that 
we should suppose the statement about the swords to be 
correct and therefore that about the day to be incorrect ? 
Or is it not, in point of fact, quite easy to imagine that 
a narrator who was not accurately acquainted with the 
precepts of the Jewish law inadvertently gave to his true 
account of an armed company having been sent such a 
turn as implied that they were armed with swords ? 

(g) It is directly attested that the disciples of Jesus 
had swords among them (Mk. 1447 Mt. 26517 Lk. 
2249 7.). We may venture to suppose that they had 
provided themselves with these on the preceding days, 
already seeing cause to fear danger for Jesus and them- 
selves. It was certainly not without reason that Jesus 
according to Mk. 1llig Mt. 2117 Lk. 2137 passed his 
nights, not in the city, but (presumably) in various 
places outside its walls—for otherwise his betrayal by 
Judas would hardly have been necessary. There is 
nothing to surprise us if the disciples did not lay their 
swords aside on the day when the danger was greatest. 
After having learned in so many other points to claim 
emancipation from the law, they can hardly have felt 
themselves bound to follow it with slavish literality 
precisely on this particular occasion. 

In the case of the Johannine date of the crucifixion 
we are in a position to give the unifying conception 
23, Explanation which underlies it. It is indicated 
of theha Anor. Jn. itself. ate ; 

at (a) In 1936 it is said that the 

i reason why the bones were not broken 

was in order that a scripture might be fulfilled. The 

scripture in question (Ex. 1246 Nu. 912) has reference to 

the paschal lamb. Jesus then is presented as the anti- 

type to the paschal lamb in such a manner that this 
precept finds literal fulfilment in him. 

(4) But not this precept only. According to 1914 
Jesus is at midday still before Pilate ; his death thus 
takes place in the afternoon, exactly at the time 
when (see § 21 4) the paschal lambs were wont to be 
slaughtered. However tempting it may be to suppose 
that the discrepancy with Mk. 1525 arises from a mere 
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oversight, the I’ of Mk., which denoted the third hour, 
being misread by Jn. for a F representing the number 
six, or conversely (GOSPELS, § 14a), it loses, when 
taken in connection with the other divergences of Jn. 
from the synoptists, all its attractiveness. 

(c) The anointing of Jesus happened, according to 
Jn. 121, six days before the passover, according to Mk. 
141=Mt. 262 at most two days before it. This dis- 
crepancy also is significant. According to Ex. 123 the 
paschal lamb must be chosen on the roth of Nisan. 
The evening on which it is eaten belongs, according to 
Jewish reckoning, to the 15th of Nisan. The roth of 
Nisan is thus the fifth day before the passover. Now, 
the turn of expression in Jn. 121 (EV, ‘six days before 
the passover’) is Roman: mpd € tuepOv rot mdoxa 
according to the analogy of ante diem tertium Calendas 
Maias. The Latin phrase of course denotes the 29th 
of April, both the first and the last days being included 
according to the Roman mode of reckoning. Applying 
the same principle to Jn. 121 we find that the roth of 
Nisan is indicated. Here again, accordingly, Jesus is 
seen to be the antitype of the paschal lamb. For 
Greek examples see Winer, § 615 end. 

(d) The synoptists do not mention the lance-thrust, 
just as they pass over the omission to break the bones 
of the crucified Jesus. ln Jn. (193437) the lance thrust 
also is mentioned as a fulfilment of a scripture: ‘ they 
shall look on him whom they have pierced.’ ‘The mean- 
ing of the quotation is not at first sight plain, nor yet its 
connection with the statement that blood and water flowed 
from the wound. In spite of all efforts, no one has yet 
been able to show that blood and water actually do flow 
from a wound of this kind. But blood and water are 
mentioned together also in 1 Jn. 56, where it is said that 
Jesus Christ came by water and blood. By the water 
here, so far as the person of Jesus is concerned, we can 
hardly understand anything else than his baptism ; by 
the blood the atoning blood which he shed on the cross. 
The sequel in vv. 7-9 shows, however, that what is 
being spoken of is not merely the experience of his own 
life, but also that which he brings to believers. In that 
case the water denotes their baptism, and the meaning 
of the blood is best found in Jn. 653-56. It is the 
eucharistic blood. Jesus comes (1 Jn.56) by the two 
sacraments which signify, partly reception into the 
Christian church, partly the continual renewal of a 
Christian standing. Now, the reference to water does 
not come into connection with the idea of the paschal 
lamb; but that to blood does. The reference to water 
thus carries us beyond the suggestions connected with 
the paschal lamb, indeed, but only shows all the more 
clearly that the account of the history is here dominated 
throughout by ideas. 

(e) That the Last Supper as related in the Fourth 
Gospel cannot have been a paschal meal is self-evident, 
and would not of itself give occasion to any doubts 
regarding Jn.’s chronology. Serious doubts, however, 
must arise when it is observed how the evangelist 
connects the interpretation of the Supper with his 
narrative of the Feeding of the Five Thousand (61-63) 
and thus makes it to have been given a year earlier than 
the date at which the event happened according to the 
synoptists. 

How impossible this version of the facts is can best be seen 
from the attempts to render it harmless. Many deny that the 
eucharist is intended at all in chap. 6; but in view of the 
words in vw. 51¢e-56, and of the allusion, otherwise quite point- 
less, to thirst as well as hunger in v. 35, such a denial is quite 
useless. Spitta, accordingly, would delete zv. 51-59 (§ 21 c); 
but z. 35, which he leaves untouched, raises its protest against 
such a critical proceeding. Arthur Wright (A Synopsis of the 
Gospels in Greek, '96) assumes that Jesus instituted the ordin- 
ance of the Supper as early as the first passover of his ministry, 
at the second gave the exposition now found in Jn.6, and at 
the third and last only added perhaps the command to continue 


its celebration. This is logical enough, but so gratuitous as to 
require no refutation. 


The next surprising thing in this connection is that 
Jn. reports absolutely nothing regarding the celebration 
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at the last supper. Spitta supposes the dropping out 
of a leaf which contained the missing account so exactly 
—neither more nor less—that the hiatus arising from 
want of connection remained unperceived. Not only 
is this hypothesis very bold; it wholly fails to meet 
the case. One must go further, and confess that it 
is impossible to point to the place where the missing 
leaf ought to have come in. Jn. introduces in 
place of the celebration something quite new, namely 
the foot-washing. This is not accidental; it is a 
manifestation of love, and the action takes place in the 
course of the meal. The meal thus takes the character 
of a love-feast, an agapé, and thereby becomes an 
excellent substitute for the supper; in the primitive 
church, it is well known, agapé and Eucharist went 
together. When the matter is viewed in this light there 
is no further occasion to seek for a place in the gospel 
where the account of the institution of the Eucharist 
may originally have stood. 

(J) Thus we may take as lying at the foundation of 
the whole representation in the Fourth Gospel the idea 
which is thrown out by Paul only casually (1 Cor. 
57): ‘as our passover Christ was sacrificed,’ rd mdoxa 
huv érv0n Xpiorés. Jn. carries it out in all its details. 
The more completely the precepts relating to the 
paschal lamb could be shown to have been fulfilled in 
Jesus, the more perfectly could it be held to have been 
demonstrated that the religion which rested on the pass- 
over as its foundation had been, by the will of God, set 
aside and its place taken by another. 


It may perhaps be matter of surprise that the ‘pneumatic’ 
evangelist should attach weight to so literal a fulfilment of the 
Old Testament. Yet this is what he does also elsewhere. From 
Ps, 22 19 we find that Mk. 1524 Mt. 2735 Lk. 2334 have taken 
only the one detail that the soldiers divided the raiment of Jesus 
amongst themselves by lot. It is only Jn. (1923 4) who not 
only cites the passage verbatim, but also finds in the two 
members of the verse two separate facts,—viz., the dividing of the 
upper garment, and the casting of lots over the seamless under- 
garment. So also it is he who brings Ps. 69 22 into connection 
with the fact stated by the synoptists (Mk. 1536 Mt. 27 48 Lk. 
23 36) that they gave Jesus to drink on the cross, and who ex- 
pressly signalises the act as a fulfilment of a scripture (19 28). 

It is he too (217) who quotes from the same Psalin—the 69th 
—a citation not found in any of the synoptists, claiming that it 
found its fulfilment in Jesus, and gives four other citations, also 
not met with in the synoptists—in each case, moreover, with 
Mt.’s formula, ‘that it might be fulfilled,’ etc., tva mAnpwO7 
K.T.À. (1238 1318 1525 1712), as in 192428. It is he, too, who 
(without having been preceded by the synoptists) sees a type of 
Christ in the Serpent in the wilderness (314), a type of the 
Eucharist in the manna (631% 49 _/ 58), as also indeed he finds a 
type in Siloah (97), translating it by amegraàpévos (cp GOSPELS, 
§§ 48 56). 

The position of the question, then, is this. In the 
case of the synoptists no one has ever yet been able to 
suggest any reason why they should 
have wished to change the date of 
the death of Jesus. The utmost 
that has been said has been this— 
that the disciples had no longer retained a precise re- 
collection of the day. It is difficult to understand how 
any one who adopts such a view can possibly attach 
any credence whatever to anything the synoptists 
say. This view, so damaging to the synoptists, is 
not at all the result, as such a view ought to be, of 
careful examination of their work or of appreciative 
consideration of the position of the authorities on 
whom they relied—on whose memories nothiug surely 
could have imprinted itself so indelibly as the events 
of those last days. It owes its origin simply and 
solely to preference for the Fourth Gospel. Only in 
one case would it be compulsory to adopt it —if the 
synoptic date were proved to be impossible. But this 
it is far from being ; the difficulties on which eniphasis 
is laid are in part only seeming, and in part admit 
of explanation by a very excusable error of tradition 
(§ 22). In the Fourth Gospel on the other hand it can 
be shown, point by point, that the representation of the 
history had to be given exactly as we find it there if it was 
to serve to set forth the given ideas. The sole question, 


24. The synoptic 
and Johannine 
date confronted. 
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therefore is whether we shall make up our minds to 
recognise that this is what the Fourth Gospel does. 
This decision we must, however, make, unless the 
synoptic representation is to remain an insoluble riddle. 
Nor is snch a decision, in view of the entire character 
of the Fourth Gospel, in the least difficult. Elsewhere 
also it devotes itself to the representation of ideas (see 
§ 20c), and as regards the date of the crucifixion the 
coincidences with the precepts regarding the paschal lamb 
are so strong that on the assumption of literal historicity 
the position of Hengstenberg is inevitable—that God, 
or Jesus, with conscious intention, so ordered the events 
as to make them literally correspond to those precepts. 


The difference in character between the synoptic and 
the Johannine discourses of Jesus can hardly be over- 
stated, 

(a) As regards style—the synoptists give short say- 
ings, the Fourth Gospel long expositions. The Fourth 

Gospel has no parables—not even in 
T nter chaps. 15 or 10. In 106 the saying of 
of Jesus Jesus is called, not a ‘ parable’ (mapa- 
* Boh), but a ‘ proverb’ (maporula : see 
PARABLE). This is very appropriate. That Jesus 
should be a ‘door’ is an idea that it is impossible to 
visualise. By it is expressed—not by means of an 
image drawn from life, but by means of an artificial 
thought-allegory—the conception that Jesus, or, more 
strictly speaking, faith in Jesus, is the only means where- 
by one can enter into the Church and so into blessed- 
ness. ln the Fourth Gospel the discourses of Jesus 
are distinguished so little from those of the Baptist or 
from those of the evangelist himself that commentators on 
such a passage, for example, as 327-36 are utterly at vari- 
ance on the question as to where the one ends and the 
other begins. 

(2) In the synoptics the main subject of the discourses 
of Jesus is furnished by the question how the kingdom 
of God can be entered ; in Jn., on the other hand, the 
leading theme is Jesus himself—his person and his 
dignity, on which in the synoptists he has extra- 
ordinarily little to say. Accordingly, in Jn., the ex- 
pression ‘kingdom of God’ occurs only twice (33 5). 
In Mt. 11 25-30, it is true, it has been thought by scholars 
that we have one passage which partakes of the char- 
acter of the Johannine discourses of Jesus, and thus 
guarantees the authenticity of these throughout. This, 
however, considering its isolated character, the passage 
in question could not be held to do, even if it really 
were Johannine in character. Moreover, such a char- 
acter does not in point of fact belong to it, as becomes 
apparent as soon as the most ancient reading is taken 
into account. 

All the church-fathers and heretics of the second century, of 
whose reading of this passage we have any knowledge at all, 
bear witness wholly or in part to the following text: ‘ All things 
have been delivered to me by my father, and no one hath known 
(€yvw) the father but the son, nor the son but the father and he 
to whomsoever the son will reveal it.’ Even Irenæus, who 
severely censures the sect of the Marcosians on account of this 
reading, himself adopts it twice or (according to the Syriac 
translation) thrice; we must therefore suppose that so it stood 
written in his bible. 

According to the text just quoted the knowledge of the Father 
by the Son is not something which is spoken of in the present tense 
only, so that according to the Johannine manner of thinking it 
could be regarded as having existed from all eternity ; it is some- 
thing that, as the aorist indicates, came into being at a definite 
moment of time, and before this particular moment did not as 
yet exist. This moment of time is of course to be sought for 
within the period of the earthly life of Jesus. Further, in the 
trne text the first place is not assigned to the knowledge of the 
Son by the Father which again in the Johannine theology could be 
regarded as existing from all eternity ; the first in order is this— 
that Jesus has recognised the Father in God, on which follows 
the second that the Father has recognised the Son. Of course, 
however, this does not mean here that mysterious interpene- 
trative knowledge which dogmatic theology ascribes to the 
first person of the Trinity in relation to the second; what it 
means is simply this: ‘ No one except God has hitherto known 
that I am the Messiah; you all have not as yet perceived it.’ 
The same thing is very fitly expressed in the parallel text Lk. 
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1022, in the words ‘No one knoweth [better: ‘hath known’] 
who the Son is,’ that is, that I am the Son. And the final clause 
in Mt. and Lk. fits the same sense admirably, ‘and he to whom 
the Son will reveal it.” What the Son will reveal is, according 
to the true reading, not at all the essence of the Father, nor yet 
so to say his own essence, which might again bring us back to 
the Johannine theology, but simply the knowledge that he is 
the Messiah. 

Peter's confession and the answer of Jesus to it (Mt. 16164 
and lis) do not come into conflict with this as one might be apt 
to suppose. Altogether unassisted and out of his own inner 
consciousness merely, Peter could never have reached the 
intuition that Jesus was the Messiah; some hints he must have 
received from Jesus himself. Or, since Jesus forbade his 
disciples to make known the confession of Peter, it is open to us 
to suppose that he uttered the words of Mt. 11 27 somewhat later 
wie in presence of another audience to which Peter did not 

elong. 

Taken in this sense the passage not only does not contain the 
Johannine Christology; it is simply a purely synoptist repre- 
sentation of the rise of the Messianic consciousness of Jesus : in 
the course of his earthly development he arrived at the knowledge 
that God is not the austere god of the Old Testament law but a 
father such as is presented to us in the prophets (Is. 63 16), the 

salms (Ps. 686 10313), and other later writings (Ecclus. 231 4 

isd. 2161110143 etc.). In his relation to the divine Father 
Jesus feels himself to be a son of God,—in the first instance in 
the Old Testament ethical sense, inasmuch as he submits his 
will in all things to that of the Father. But in this respect he 
found himself so isolated in the circle of his contemporaries that 
he saw himself to be called to the responsibility of leadership. 
Thus it was that he felt himself to be the son car’ éfoxyv. 

As for the text itself, no codex, however old and good, can 
be a sufficient witness against the extra-canonical reading, since 
even the oldest of them is some two centuries younger than it. 
The attempt has been made to discredit the reading as being 
a falsification of the Gnostics, who denied that under the Old 
Testament men had possessed any true knowledge of God. This 
is certainly the view of Irenæus. That very fact, however, 
serves to makeit intelligible how churchmen should have altered 
the extra-canonical reading, as seeming to favour heresy, into 
the canonical,—an alteration which seemed to them in point of 
fact to have its full warrant in the Johannine parallels and 
particularly in 1015. That orthodox persons deliberately altered 
the NT text is expressly attested by one of the most orthodox of 
them all—Epiphanius (A #coratus, 31}—who tells us that, dread- 
ing a too human view of Jesus, they deleted Lk. 2243. The 
converse possibility is all the more improbable in proportion as 
the uncanonical text is seen to befit the Jesus of the synoptists 
better and in proportion as it does not deny to the men of the 
Old Testament all knowledge of God as the Father. For it 
was not in their case that Jesus was at all concerned to deny 
such knowledge ; it was in the case of his contemporaries that 
he did so; this was sufficient foundation for the unique claim he 
made. 

Finally, we must point out that the opening words of Mt. 11 
27=Lk. 1022 ‘All things . . . father’ must not be explained 
according to Mt.2818, There stands expressly the word 
‘power.’ In our present context, however, power would be 
quite unsuitable, for we are concerned only with the Anowdedge 
that God isa father. The yoke of Jesus in Mt. ll29/ is con- 
trasted with the yoke of the Law, the yoke of the Pharisees 
(cp Mt. 23 4 and the expression jugun legis in the Apoc. Bar. 41 3); 
they are the ‘wise and prudent’ from whom according to 
ll25 God has hidden what he has through Jesus revealed to 
infants, namely, the fatherhood of God. Now the doctrine of 
the Pharisees is called ‘tradition of the elders’ (wapaéoots rev 
mpeafutépwr) in Mk. 748 13 etc., and in this we have explained 
how anything that Jesus taught was said to be delivered to 
him. In this way vanishes the last appearance of there being 
in our passage Johannine ideas. 


(c) The oceasion which leads to the prolongation of 
the discourses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is often 
some misunderstanding of his words on the part of the 
listeners. Such misunderstanding may sometimes seem 
intelligible in some degree—as for exainple when Jesus 
speaks of himself as the bread which came down from 
heaven (6 41 f), or says that he will give them his flesh 
to eat (652), that Abraham had already seen him (8 56/-), 
and the like. But it would be difficult to understand 
how Jesus by such disquisitions can have won over to 
himself the lowly ones among the people or comforted 
the weary and heavy-laden. This he did by preaching 
(according to the synoptics) that the divine compassion 
is great and that all that God demands is a pure heart, 
not by disquisitions of the kind referred to or meta- 
physical questions in a language that cannot be called 
popular. In other places the misunderstandings of the 
hearers are hardly comprehensible (see, for example, 
819 2227). It may, in fact, be almost generalised as a 
prevailing law for the Fourth Gospel that at the begin- 
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ning of a discourse or a portion of a discourse Jesus 
utters a saying meant to be taken in a spiritual sense 
but expressed in an intentionally ambiguous form which 
is understood by the hearers in the physical and so 
made unintelligible (e.g. 219 33 410 13 f. 32 7330 1123 
[$ 564] 36 [§ 262] 1232 147). But it is not easy to 
suppose that this was invariably what actually happened. 

(d) Nor is there any help in the conjecture that the 
Fourth Gospel reproduces the style of the discourses of 
Jesus as they were during the later period of his ministry, 
the synoptics that of his earlier ones, Not only does 
such a theory directly conflict with the actual text, 
where in Jn. we have characteristic discourses which 
are assigned to his earliest period and in the synoptic 
discourses equally characteristic belonging to his latest ; 
the discrepancy in character between the two kinds of 
discourse is so great, that a transition from the one to 
the other by the same speaker is psychologically un- 
thinkable. A consciousness of approaching departure 
may very well have influenced the tone and character 
of the discourses of the last days; but if that had led to 
a sudden communication of things never treated before, 
surely this would at least have been made in the hearing 
of the disciples alone, and not, as we are expressly told, 
in the Fourth Gospel, in the presence of the people. 

(e) One of the most striking phenomena of the dis- 
courses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is that their 
themes, which are few to begin with, are repeated on 
the most diverse occasions to the point of tedium. 
The monotony is probably felt by every reader. It is 
carried so far that a discourse which had been left un- 
finished on a certain occasion is continued on another 
to other hearers. In 721-24 Jesus justifies himself at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, in the autumn, for having 
healed on the Sabbath-day the sick man at the pool of 
Bethesda (59 16) more than half a year before, at a 
feast before the preceding passover (51 64). In 10 
26-28 at the Feast of Dedication he continues the dis- 
course about his sheep which he had begun at another 
time in 101-16, 

The attempt has been made to acconnt for such phenomena 
by supposing that the order of the several parts of the gospel 
had been lost by copyists; cp for example Bacon, JBL, 94, pp. 
64-76, Strayer and Turner, J Th. Studies, 1900, pp. 137-140 and 
1417. Such attempts have a certain justification when they seek 
to remove the difficulty that after the charge (1431) ‘ Arise, let us 
gohence’ Jesus utters the discourses that fill chaps. 15-17; but even 
here the attempts at rearrangement are by no means convincing. 

Much more hopeless are such attemptselsewhere. Ithas been 
suggested that 715-24 should follow directly on 547. Buntat 547 
the subject of the Sabbath has been dropped for some time ; at 
517/, it is passed from with a clearly marked transition (‘ not only 
... but also’). Immediately after 516, therefore, would be the 
place for the passage from chap. 7, and the passage must be not 
715-24 but only 719-24 (so Bertling, SZ. K7., 80, pp. 351-353). 
Even, however, if a better order were obtained at one place by 
transpositions we should furthermore have to inquire how the 
original order came to he disturbed. 
suppose that a leaf which accidentally began and ended exactly 
with a complete sentence became detached from the papyrus roil 
to which it had been fastened and was then inserted at a wrong 
place, the hypothesis becomes of course impossible as soon as it 
1s found necessary to apply it to a series of cases. To obtaina 
better order, however, 733.4, e.g., should be contiguous with 
133336, or 7377 with 410147, or 812 with 1246, or 815 with 
1247, whilst the intervening verses 813% are the continuation of 
531, These are bnt a few examples out of an almost endless 
mass. There hardly remains anything, therefore, but to attri- 
hute this state of things to a peculiarity in the author. 

The representation of Jesus throughout the entire 
Fourth Gospel is in harmony with the utterances of 

26. The figure the Johannine Christ regarding his 
heavenly origin (§ 25 4). 

of Jesus, apart , ADS. 
frome (a) Hisbaptism is not related (1327), 
Prologue because it seemed to interfere with his 
i dignity ; so also his temptation in the 
wilderness, his prayer in Gethsemane, and his forsaken 
cry on the cross are passed over in silence. The place 
of the prayer in Gethsemane is taken by the words spoken 
at a much earlier period (1227), which, however, cannot 
be worse misinterpreted than they are when punctuated 
(as in Ti., Treg., and WH): ‘ Now is my soul troubled, 
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and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour.’ 
To the Johannine Christ the thought of asking the 
father for deliverance from death could never have 
suggested itself; his surrender of his life is in fact 
voluntary (10 17/.). The meaning accordingly is: ‘Shall 
I, peradventure, say: Father, save me from this hour?’ 
It is only thus that the sequel comes in with any ap- 
propriateness : ' Nay, for this cause came I unto this 
hour, therefore will I rather say: Father, glorify thy 
name'—by this, that thon sufferest me to go to my 
death. Cp 1811. Some trace of a weakness in the 
crucified one might perhaps be discerned in the words 
(1928) ‘I thirst’; but it is expressly observed that they 
were spoken only that a scripture might be fulfilled. 
His prayer at the grave of Lazarus is uttered, accord- 
ing to 1142, only on the people’s account. He shows 
his omniscience in 148 224 /. 416-18 664 71 1111-14 18 
11 18. Jesus addresses to Philip the question, ‘Whence 
shall we buy bread?’ (65 J.) only to try him. 

(2) His enemies cannot lay hands on him ; as often as 
they set about his arrest (7 30 44 82059 1039 1236) or seek 
to slay him (5 16-18 7 25 32 1031, cp 7 19 837 40), the attempt 
fails. The expression (éxpU@y) which we read in 85g 
1236 must, in view of his dignity, be interpreted not as 
meaning that ‘he hid himself,’ but as meaning that he 
became invisible in a supernatural way (cp GOSPELS, 


§ 56, n. 1), At his arrest the entire Roman cohort falls 
to the ground (186). Of his own initiative he gives 
himself up. Judas has no need to betray him with a 


kiss, and stands doing nothing. Of his own initiative, 
by dipping the sop and giving it to Judas, Jesus had 
already brought it about that Satan entered into Judas, 
and had charged him to hasten his work (1326 /.). 
Jesus acknowledged to Pilate that he was King, not of 
the Jews, but of something higher, of Truth (1837). 
There is no need for Simon of Cyrene to carry the 
cross ; Jesus carries it himself (19 17). 

(c) Immediately after his resurrection Jesus will not 
allow Mary Magdalene to touch him (2017) as she and 
the other Mary touch his feet in Mt. 289; he does not 
taste food as in Lk. 2442 f. (nor yet in Jn. 2112/.); on 
the contrary, he enters by closed doors (201926) and 
imparts the Holy Spirit (2022), which according to 
Acts 21-13 was first poured out on the disciples at 
Pentecost. According to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus can 
impart the Holy Spirit because he and the Holy Spirit 
are one, because his second coming is identical with 
the coming of the Holy Spirit (§ 28 a), and because 
that coming became possible at the moment of Jesus’ 
glorification (739). In short, to the Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel the saying of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(58), that he learned obedience through the things 
that he suffered, has become inapplicable ; so even that 
of the Epistle to the Philippians (27), that he emptied 
himself of the divine ; what applies to him is the say- 
ing of the Epistle to the Colossians (29), that in him 
dwelt the whole fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

(d) Over against this we find hardly any really human 
traits, and such as do manifest themselves are intended 
in another sense than at first sight appears. 


What is principally relied on as evidence of truly hnman 
characteristics in the ae Christ is his weeping at the 
grave of Lazarus (1135). From the very fact that the Jews are 
said to have seen in his tears a proof of his love for Lazarus, the 
reader might have been led to conjecture that this is not the 
author's view of them, for the Jews are always represented as 
understanding Jesus wrongly (§ 25c). The evangelist has taken 
further measures, however, to obviate any such misunderstanding. 
Even in v. 33 he tells us that Jesus was moved with indignation 
in the spirit because he saw Mary weeping and the Jews also 
weeping with her. And again in v. 38 Jesus is moved with in- 
dignation in himself at the words of the Jews, ‘Could this man 
not have caused that Lazarus also should not die?’ It is clear, 
then, that the tears of Jesns as well as his anger were caused by 
the unbelief in his miraculous power. 


We turn now to some leading points in the doctrine 
of Jesus as recorded in Jn., with a view to comparison 
with the synoptists. Salvation is spoken of as destined 
for all men (1016 1152, cp 316, xécuos). In the 
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synoptists this doctrine is brought into the mouth 
of Jesus only by later insertions (sce 


27. The ; 
ee GOSPELS, §$ 1094 4, 112 4): it was 
universality of a doctrine to the defence of which 
salvation. 


even Paul had to devote the whole of 
his converted life. In the Fourth Gospel, on the other 
hand, it presents itself as a matter settled from the very 
beginning without possibility of dispute. Lk. had made 
use of the Samaritans in order to set forth the relations 
of Jesus with non-Jews, or, in other words (according to 
his view), with heathen (GOSPELS, § 109a). Jn. not 
omly does the like (41-42; in particular, 35-38 are not 
confined to Samaria); he goes farther, representing 
Greeks also as coming to Jesus (1220-32). He does not 
state what passed at the interview, or what the result 
was ; the narrative closes abruptly. This makes it all 
the more clear that the interview is simply to show that 
Greeks had so come ; the passage thus may be regarded 
as pointing to the spread of the gospel among the 
Gentiles. The counterpart of this is that Jesus hardly 
at all comes into conflict with his opponents as regards 
the validity of the Mosaic law in any of its precepts. 
To him it is simply the law of the Jews (§ 19). All 
this shows to what a height the Johannine Christ has 
risen above those difficulties with which Jesus, Paul, 
and even the synoptists had still to contend. 

(z) The Christ of the synoptists speaks of the final judg- 
ment as one completed act to take place at the end of 

the present dispensation ; the Johannine 
tee Christ says (524): ‘he that believeth 
z . shall not come into judgment.’ He 
regards the judgment, where he really speaks of it, as a 
process which is accomplished in the course of man’s 
life on earth ; he takes the word ‘judgment’ (xpiots) in 
an etymological sense, according to which on the one 
hand it means a decision by which the individual makes 
his choice whether he is to choose Christ or turn away 
from him (819); on the other hand, as a separation 
between men who do the one thing and those who do 
the other (1231; cp substantially, 111 /.). Whilst the 
Christ of the synoptists, moreover, announces in a quite 
literal sense his coming again with the clouds of heaven, 
the Johannine Christ identifies his second advent with 
the coming of the Holy Spirit into the hearts of believers 
(1416-18 167 13). 

(2) It must not be overlooked that alongside of 
this the synoptic view also is met with. Passages like 
14321 1616-22 are capable of being so taken; and so 
also as regards the final judgment the synoptic re- 
presentation is quite clearly expressed in 528; only 
we must not regard such expressions as the decisive 
ones, since they can easily be merely the prolonged 
effect of the older view. So much is certain—that the 
Spiritualised representation which is characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel could not have been possible to the 
Jesus of the synoptists. So strong is the contradiction 
between the two that many find the only possible solu- 
tion in the supposition that 528 f. is a gloss. 


A like supposition can hardly be upheld with regard to those 
passages in which the second advent is described in synoptical 
terms, Here the only supposition open to ns is that the evan- 
gelist has retained the old form of expression but imported a 
new meaning into it, and made the new meaning secure against 
misunderstanding by means of a variety of expressions in which 
he formulates his own view. As regards the resurrection of 
believers, we find it expressed in 5(25 7) 284 6396 406 448 545 
quite in the manner with which the synoptists have made 
us familiar. These passages, however, admit with particular 
facility the assumption that they are glosses. In their present 
connection they are in part superflnous, in part even disturbing 
to the sense, being attached to sentences that state the very 
opposite. 


(c) Alongside of the second advent passages just 
referred to we find a spiritualised view, according to 
which resurrection is an event happening within the 
earthly life of the believer: ‘he who beHeveth .. . 
hath already passed (ueraBéBnxev) from death unto 
life’ (524, cp 8517). The same view is met with also 
among the gnostics. In 2Tim.2:8 we find quoted 
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as theirs the declaration that the resurrection is past 
already. By this they meant that the resurrection in 
the case of each individual is when by the revelation 
of which Christ is the means he reaches the intuition 
that his soul is of divine origin and his body only 
a prison of the soul, and when, in accordance with 
this, as a true gnostic, he despises what is earthly and 
cherishes the consciousness of his divine origin. Jn. 
has given no specially gnostic expression to his view of 
the resurrection, and in the other leading passage 
(ll2s 7.) it is possible that there is nothing more than an 
expression of the doctrine of immortality: ‘He that 
believeth on me, even though he die, shall yet live, and 
whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die.’ 
Only, in this utterance, the last words have already 
ceased to speak of the physical death which is the sub- 
ject of the first. That any one would escape physical 
death the author could not possibly affirm. Nor would 
the proposition have had any interest for him. What 
is important for him is the conception of a life which 
begins already upon this earth and is endowed with 
such intensity that it cannot be interrupted by the cir- 
cumstance of physical death. If he calls it ‘eternal’ he 
means by that word not merely its endless duration, but 
before and above all, its inextinguishable power even 
already upon earth. Its opposite is a condition of the 
soul which is also to be met with in the course of man’s 
earthly life—that of spiritual death. This idea of life 
is quite remote from the sphere of thought of the Christ 
of the synoptists. 

(<) The fact, however, that in order to set forth the Johannine 
idea of ‘eternal life’ the raising of Lazarus from a physical 
death is used, was fitted to conceal the novelty of the idea from 
theologians. In reality the raising of Lazarus is quite unsuited 
to express that idea. It is not Lazarus’s faith on Jesus which 
gives him the inward strength to continue his life in fellowship 
with God and with Christ; on the contrary, for his resurreciion 
one of the most stupendous of physical miracles is required ; 
and this resurrection itself does not guarantee to him an endless 
continuance of his physical life, but sooner or later he must, 
it need hardly be said, die a second time without the prospect 
of a new miraculous raising by Jesus. 

(a) The Christ of the synoptists has already placed 
Satan over against God ; but in the Fourth Gospel this 
antithesis is made much sharper (8 44). 
Moreover, it is of much wider reach. 
Over against one another stand the things that are 
above and the things that are beneath (rà ävw and 
Tà káůTw, 823), in other words, heaven and earth (7%, 
331, or kóguos 823 1519 171416). The same antithesis 
is denoted by that between light and darkness (15 
319 f.), truth and error (1417), life and death (6 51 53 £). 
It subsists accordingly, not between two personalities 
merely, God and the devil, but between two worlds, the 
higher and the lower, and in the passages quoted it is 
conceived as absolute. It recurs again in the world of 
men as the antithesis between ‘spirit’ (avedua) and 
‘flesh’ (cdpé) (36). The important point to notice is 
that in a number of passages one class of men is re- 
garded as belonging to the one order and the other 
class to the other, and a transition from the one to the 
other seems to be excluded. Chap. 36 has no meaning 
unless it is intended to convey that what is born of the 
flesh is and remains flesh, and what is born of the spirit 
is and remains spirit. In accordance with this view are 
the extraordinarily blunt sentences (843), ‘Ye cannot 
hear my word’ (because ye are of your father the devil) ; 
cp 327 64465 1237-40, as also 179: ‘I pray not for the 
world.’ If only such sentences as these were met with 
in the Fourth Gospel, it would be a gnostic book ; for 
they embody the separation of mankind into two classes 
—the ‘pneumatic’ on the one hand, and the ‘ psychic’ 
on the other—and the declaration, made only by the 
gnostics, that none but the pneumatic can attain to 
salvation. This view, had it gained the upper 
hand, would have been the death of the Christian 
church, for it excludes froni her pale all the intel- 
lectually weak. 


29. Dualism. 
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(6) In the Fourth Gospel it is not carried out with 
thoroughness. Side by side with it stand such utterances 
of a universal Christianity as (lọ) ‘the light lighteth 
every man’; cp 17 315 /. or leg 633 1247 317, accord- 
ing to which Christ’s mission is to save the world, or 
123: 1611, according to which he is to overcome Satan. 
It is nevertheless not conceivable that such universal ideas 
embody the original meaning of the Johannine doctrine 
of Jesus. For in that case it would be incompre- 
hensible how Jn. should ever have attributed the op- 
posite ideas also to Jesus. The actual state of the case 
can only be stated thus: the gnostic ideas were the 
starting-point, but were not held with rigorous strict- 
ness, and were allowed to become toned down by asso- 
ciation with those of universal Christianity. This is 
shown often even by the very language employed ; for 
example, in 1519: ' because ye are not of the world, but 
I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you.’ If the disciples are not of the world then 
they are, according to the antithesis strictly taken, 
already of God and need not, nay, cannot, be chosen 
out of the world. If, however, they can, then in the 
second clause we find no longer the mutually exclusive 
antithesis between God and the world, but rather the 
idea of the world as denoting the sum-total of all 
humanity, and that a certain number out of the total 
are capable of arriving at eternal blessedness. 

Jesus attributes to himself pre-existence in the most 
comprehensive manner (858): ‘before Abraham came 
into being, I am.’ The present tense 
expresses not only a priority to Abra- 
ham in time, but also the further idea 
that the condition of Jesus was at no 
time any other than it is at the moment of speaking—in 
other words, that he has existed from all eternity. Cp 
further, 175. In view of these utterances it is quite 
pointless to interpret the oneness with the Father which 
Jesus attributes to himself in 103038 Idg-11 1245 17 21 
and often, as purely a moral oneness, that is to say as 
depending merely on the determination of Jesus to 
submit his own will entirely to the will of God. A pre- 
existent person has clearly come into being in a way 
which fundamentally distinguishes him from all merely 
human persons. The expression ‘ only begotten’ (wovo- 
yerýs) applies to him in the quite literal sense that he is 
the only Son of God, begotten by God, while all men 
have been created not begotten by him, and therefore 
it must be understood in this meaning, not in the 
weakened sense in which a son of a human father can 
be called ‘ only begotten’ if he has no brother. Herein, 
further, lies the reason why Jn. never, like Jesus (e.g., 
Mt. 59 45) and Paul (e.g., Rom. 814), speaks of men as 
‘sons’ (vioi), but always only as ‘children’ (réxva) of 
God, as in Rom. 816 f., and knows of but one ‘son’ 
(vids) of God. ‘Only begotten’ (ovoyerys) thus ex- 
presses more than ‘own son’ (čios vids) by which 
expression Paul (Rom. 832) distinguishes Jesus from all 
men, or 'the son of his love’ (6 vids r#s dydans abrod) 
(Col. 113), and more than the simple ‘son’ (vids) which 
the Epistle to the Hebrews applies, both with and with- 
out the article, to Jesus (128 etc.); for the Epistle to 
the Hebrews does not hesitate also at the same time 
to speak of men as ‘sons’ (viol) of God (210 125-8). 
Jesus’ oneness with God would remain firmly established 
in virtue of his mode of origin, quite apart from the 
question whether he realises this oneness in the moral 
sphere by any determination of his own. It accords 
moreover with this view of his origin, that in his person 
upon earth God can be seen (1245 149). According to 
313 he is even continually at the same time in heaven and 
on earth. It is in harmony too with the same view that 
the only demand made upon men is that they should 
believe in Jesus, and that it is declared that no man 
can come to the father but through him (146). The 
Christ of the synoptists never speaks thus of his own 
person ; on the contrary, we find him declaring that 
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30. Sayings of 
Jesus regard- 
ing himself. 


blasphemy against himself can be forgiven (Mt. 1231 f. 
Lk. 1210; see GOSPELS, § 116d). 
In the Prologue Jesus is identified with the Logos. 
(a) Formerly scholars used to be generally agreed that the 
Logos-idea had been taken over from 
31, The Logos. Philo, It was not until the Tübingen 
school had begun to draw from this inferences unfavour- 
able to the genuineness of the gospel that this conces- 
sion was withdrawn. It is correct to say that in the 
OT we can observe some tendencies to ascribe to a 
second divine being side by side with the supreme God 
a certain independent existence. To the category in- 
dicated belong the angel of Yahwé (Gen. 167-13 22 
11-18 8111-13 Ex. 32-614 f. Judg. 611-23 Zech. 111-13 3 
1f.), the spirit of God (Gen. 12 Is.112 Joel3x [228]), 
the face of God (Ex. 3314 Dt. 437), the name of God 
(Ex. 2321 Nu. 627 Ps. 543 Prov. 1810 Is. 3027), the glory 
(maz) of Yahwe (Ex. 2416 f. 1 K. 811), and the wisdom 
of God (Job 2812-28; Prov. 822-31; Bar. 328-38; Ecclus. 
li-1o 241-12; Wisd. 722-85 949); also (but least of all) 
the very word of God (Gen.13 6 etc., Ps. 336 Wisd. 
18157). In the Targums the ‘ Word of God,’ in par- 
ticular (emra), is often substituted where the original 
has Yahwe. All this, however, is very far indeed from 
sufficing really to explain the Logos-idea of the Fourth 
Gospel. Its foundation lies in the idea that God is un- 
known and must remain unknown if he is not revealed. 
The OT nowhere goes so far. The idea rests rather upon 
the dualism between God and matter which we find in 
Plato. The Stoics added to this the idea that the Logos, 
as having proceeded from God, while at the same time not 
in the fullest sense of the word a divine being, has for 
its function to exercise upon the world that operation of 
God which, strictly speaking, was impossible to God as 
the absolute good over against the world as the absolute 
evil. Philo appropriated this Stoical idea, and brought 
it into connection with some ideas of the OT. Thereby 
he gave it a development which, as an intermediate 
stage, prepared the way directly for the Fourth Gospel. 
(4) If Philo had not existed, we should have been com- 
pelled to trace the Logos-idea of Jn. to the other sources 
we have named. In that case, however, we should have 
been constrained to ascribe to the evangelist a very large 


-measure of independence. As, however, Philo was 


some twenty-five years older than Jesus, and his writings 
were already known to the author of Hebrews, if not 
even to Paul, it is nothing less than wilful blindness to 
facts to deny the derivation of the Johannine Logos-idea 
from Philo, and to refuse to admit anything save an OT 
origin. Apart from this, the object in view—to avoid 
the necessity of deriving an idea of such importance in 
the NT from an extra-canonical source—is attained 
only if the OT Apocrypha are shut out as well as Philo ; 
but these are precisely the writings that contain far 
more important and exact anticipations of the Logos- 
idea than any in the OT. 

(c) A more serious consideration is demanded by the 
fact that in the Fourth Gospel the view of the universe from 
which the Logos-idea proceeds is not quite consistently 
carried out. According to that view God himself should 
never at all come into relations with the world without 
mediation of the Logos. Instead of this, we read for 
example in 316 that he loves the world; cp 640 1627 176. 
This position, however, is nothing more than a mitiga- 
tion of strict philosophical dualism such as is inevitable 
in thought that is based at one and the same time on 
the OT and on Christianity ; but, had it been the start- 
ing-point, it would be impossible to see how the author 
could ever have come to think of a Logos as needful 
in order to mediate between God and the world. 

(d) It is quite a mistake to argue that the Fourth Gospel 
cannot have drawn from Philo because it represents the 
Logos as having been made flesh (114). It is indeed 
true that thé Philonic Logos can never be made flesh ; 


1 Cp Vollmer, Die alttestamentl. Citate bet Paulus, 1895, 
pp. 83-98. 
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it is superfluous to ask whether it be a person at all, for 
it belongs to the essence of the Logos that at one and 
the same time as a power working on the world it 
possesses a distinct existence over against God and yet 
in accordance with its original meaning it remains an 
impersonal idea of God. When, however, the Logos- 
idea came to be brought into connection with Christianity 
it was inevitable that Jesus should be identified with the 
Logos; for in Christianity Jesus has the position of a 
revealer of God, the position which in Philo is assigned 
to the Logos. Fn this a quite fundamental modification 
of the Logos-idea is involved. But from this fact the 
proper conclusion is, not that the earlier form does not 
lie at the foundation of the later, but rather that there 
is all the less reason why we should not recognise the 
fact in proportion as the modification which Christianity 
has wrought upon the Logos-idea has been profound. 

One might suppose it to be self-evident that the 
evangelist in his prologue had the intention of pro- 
pounding the fundamental thoughts which 
he was about to develop in the subsequent 
course of his gospel. The view of Har- 
nack (Zéschr. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 1892, pp. 189-231) 
—that the prologue is not the expression of the evangel- 
ist's own view but is designed merely to produce a 
favourable prepossession on behalf of the book in the 
minds of educated readers—is in itself remarkable enough, 
But, apart from this, Harnack, in working it out, has to 
interpret the Gospel itself, apart from the prologue, in 
a way which does not correspond with the facts. Thus, 
he maintains that Jesus is presented in the gospel as 
mainly ideally, not really pre-existent ; that in so far as 
he is presented as really pre-existent, it is on the ground 
not of his being son of God but of his being Messiah ; 
that Jesus is son of God only in the ethical, not in the 
metaphysical sense; the figure of Jesus presented is an 
expressly human one and shows at no point divine features 
inconsistent with this character (see, as against this, §§ 
26 30). Further, he draws from the facts unsound 
conclusions. 


Harnack rightly holds that where Jesus is represented as son 
of God he is not only one with God, but also subordinated to 
him (e.g., 1428), but he infers from this that his sonship is to be 
understood in the ethical, not the metaphysical sense. To this it 
must be replied that even a son of God who from all eternity has 
been begotten in a supernatural way remains from the very nature 
of the case suhordinate to the father. Precisely this generation 
before all time is held by Harnack, it is true, to be excluded by 
reason of the fact that it is the earthly Christ who is called ‘only 
begotten’ (wovoyerys) (1 x4 18 31618). It is self-evident, however, 
that this title could not be withheld from the earthly Christ if it 
had belonged to him already before his earthly existence; for the 
earthly Christ shows in the Fourth Gospel the same attributes 
of Godhead as we should ascribe to him in his pre-existent state 
(see § 26). 


Nor is it any more to the point to say that the pro- 
logue, for its part, does not intend to describe the essence 
of Jesus in his pre-existence, because at its conclusion it 
makes the transition to something lower, namely, to the 
historical person of the ‘only begotten’ (uovoyevhs). 
It is only on the assumption of Harnack alluded to 
above that ‘only begotten’ (wovoyerys) is something 
lower than ‘word’ (Adyes).! Lastly, it is in appearance 


32. Purpose 
of prologue. 


1 Still less would this be the case if in 1x8 ‘an only begotten 
God’ (uovoyevjs Oeds) were to be read, as in fact Harnack him- 
self would read. The external testimony is indecisive as between 
this reading and ‘the only begotten son’ (6 povoyevys vids). On 
pilolesical grounds the first reading would require at least to 

ave the article prefixed, as indeed it has in extracts from 
Theodotus in Clem. Al. p. 968 in a statement about the Valen- 
tinians, in gc and in the minuscule codex 33, further in many 
(though not in all) places in Clem.Al. (p. 695, ed. Potter), Orig. 
(489 438, ed. de la Rue), Dionys. Alex. (gz 10 contra Paul, 
Samosat. in Bibliothece Bigniane auctarium, ed. Fronto 
Duczeus, I, Paris, 1624, p. 301), Didymus (de trinit. 126 25), 
Epiphan. (pp. 612 8177 ed. Petav.), Gregor. Nyss. (de ¢rinit., 
end, ed. Morell eae 2 4475 nd in Migne’s Patrol. 
greca, vol. 44, pp. 336a ro4sd, vol. 45, pp. 469d 4934 
540c 5815 729d 772c Borac 84rd), Basi (de AE sancto, 
$15, p. 12, ed. Garner.), Cyril. Alex. (comm. in Joh., pp. r04¢ 
107 6, ed. Aubert, Paris, 1638, cp p. 103c in Pusey’s ed. ; thesaur. 
p. 1374; dial. guod unus, p. 768¢3 adv. Nestorium, p. god, ô 
Movoyevys Ocds Adyos ; and in Const. apost. ill. 17 vii. 431 (in the 
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merely that 114 ‘the Logos was made flesh’ seems to 
have little importance for the author since the thought 
never recurs, and that the prologue thus stands apart 
and aloof from the proper contents of the gospel itself. 
The entire gospel is nothing else but an elaboration of 
the thought, ‘we saw his glory.’ Thus the incarnation 
of the Logos must be one of its weightiest thoughts if 
we are not to deny the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Christ to the gospel altogether. 

The only fact worth noting is that pointed out by Harnack 
that apart from the prologue the word ¿ogos occurs in its quite 
usual sense, eight times of the speech of other speakers, nine 
times of an individual utterance of Jesus, eleven times of his 
preaching as a whole, in addition to the seven times where it is 
used in the expression ‘word of God’ (Aéyos vod cov) meaning 
the tidings of salvation. This also, however, admits of explana- 
tion. As soon as the narrative passes over from the pre-existent 
to the earthly life of Jesus the place of the title Zgos must be 
taken by those designations (Jesus, ô Ingots, and the like) which 
are fitted to express his human manifestation. In this part of 
the book, therefore, it can cause but little confusion if the word 
tees is used in its ordinary meaning. We too are in the habit 
of continually using one and the same word, now in its ordinary 
and now in its technical sense, as soon as we are sure we shall be 
understood. In the Fourth Gospel no passage can be pointed 
to where uncertainty as to the sense in which /oges is used is 
possible ; everywhere it is made clear by some addition such as 

this’ word, ‘my’ word, ‘his’ word, or the like. 

The perception that the prologue is deliberately in- 
tended as a preparation for the entire contents of the 
gospel has reached its ultimate logical 
result in the proposition that the entire 
gospel is a conception at the root of 
which lies neither history nor even tradition of another 
kind, but solely the ideas of the prologue. Upon this 
proposition rests the brilliant analysis of the gospel 
by Baur, with which, significantly enough, theologians 
so strictly dogmatic as Luthardt and Hengsten- 
berg find themselves in accord—these two, however, 
we must hasten to add, in the belief that the artificial 
arrangement which is rendered necessary by the carrying 
out of that central thought is at the same time in accord- 
ance with history,—-God, or Christ, having so ordered 
the history that it should subserve the expression of 
those ideas. In setting forth these ideas the division 
into triads is used as a principal means. It manifests 
itself partly in single sentences such as 11 or l2o 
(GOSPELS, § 49), partly in the manner in which the 
various parts of the book are grouped as a whole. 
Already, however, it has come to be very generally 


33. Divisions 
into triads. 


latter place twice). Hort (7woDiss.,'76) has laid no weight upon 
this question ; nor yet has Harnack. It is nevertheless a very 
important one. Hort (p. 18) renders: ‘An only-begotten who is 
God, even He who,’ etc.; Harnack (Theol. Lt.-Ztg.,'76, P- 545) 
has ‘einen Gott hat Niemand je gesehen ; ein eingeborner Gott 
... hat Kunde gebracht.’ It is not permissible, however, to 
supply the indefinite article to @edy here (a god), if it is re- 
membered how often elsewhere the word, in spite of the absence 
of the definite article, denotes the One God. It would in the 
present case be equivalent to denying altogether the author’s 
possession of the Christian belief in God, if we held that he 
admitted even in thonght the possibility of there being other 
gods, and that he placed them on a level with the true God 
with reference to their invisibility. But even apart from this, 
from a linguistic point of view also, the antithesis between @eds 
without qualification and jovoyerys eds is quite inappropriate 
and unintelligible. Instead of the @eés without qualification 
some more precise designation was needed. Such designation, 
however, is not met with anywhere in the Johannine writings. 

The final determination lies inthe consideration that the thought 
of ‘an only begotten God’ (uovoyerys Oeds) is not Johannine, 
and that whether with or without the article. In 1 Jn. 520 we 
find ‘the true God,’ 6 aAnOtvds Beds, as a designation of God (not 
of Christ ; the meaning is: being in his son Jesus Christ, we are 
in the True; this [last] is the true God, etc.) To designate 
God, however, in contradistinction to this designation of Christ, 
‘the true God’ (ô aAnOuvds Beds, x Jn. 520) would not be at alla 
good antithesis. Jn. 2028 ought not to he referred to in this 
connection, for the reason that when Thomas there addresses 
Jesus with the possessive pronoun as ‘Ay Lord and uy God’ 
the expression says much less than it would without the pronoun. 
Thus the highest utterance regarding Jesus to which the Fourth 
Gospel anywhere rises is in Lic ‘the word was God’ (cds jy 6 
Adyos). But this does not mean more than that the Logos was 
of divine essence; the passage, therefore, gives no warrant for 
designating Jesus as ‘only begotten God’ (povoyevys Geds), by 
which designation he would become a ‘second “God” (Sevrepos 
Oeds) in the sense of the Alexandrian church-fathers. 
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acknowledged that it is impossible to explain in this 
way the arrangement of the entire gospel. 

It may perhaps be ee to point out that chaps. 2-6 are 
arranged ancora to the following scheme :—chap. 2, two narra- 
tives (the miracle at Cana and the cleansing of the temple); 31- 
4 42, discourses of Jesus which serve to interpret these narratives ; 
4 43-5 16, two miracles of healing ; 517-47, a discourse of Jesus 
on the healing of the Jewish people; 61-21, the feeding of the 
five thousand and the walking upon the water (on the connection 
see § 20); 622-71, the discourse relative to this on Jesus as 
the bread of life. In 7 28-11 44 the arrangement is in two respects 
the opposite of this; we have always one narrative, not two, and 
the interpretative discourse precedes instead of following. Thus 
8 12-59 treats of Jesus as the light of the world, in chap. 9 the 
narrative of the healing of the man born blind follows ; 3 1022-42 
treats of Jesus as the life of the world (cp v. 28); in 11 1-44 the 
raising of Lazarus follows. If we could regard as well-founded 
Hausrath’s conjecture (W7Uiche Zetigesch. iii. 603 f. 2nd ed. iv. 
424), that in the place where we now find the story of the woman 
taken in adultery there originally stood a miraculous narrative, 
similar to those in chaps. 9 and 11, to which 7 28-52 was the 
introductory interpretation, then we ‘should have in chaps. 7-11 
a triad of narratives associated with interpretative discourses. 
We cannot, however, be sure of this. 

Moreover, it has to be pointed out that chaps. 17 1-27 
101-21 do not admit of being taken up into this scheme, 
and that a similar method of grouping is still less applic- 
able to the other parts of the gospel. The evangelist, 
therefore, has at many points been working with material 
laid to his hand, and has utilised it to give expression to 
his ideas, but has not been purely creative. 

A perception of this fact leads to the question how 


far the material which lay before the evangelist goes 


syeq2,.. back to authentic tradition. If one 
ena, cannot claim this for the whole of the 
Agtdile material (see §§ 35 37), the next ex- 


pedient is to search for details that 
are trustworthy. 

(a) Sayings of Jesus such as those in 717 or 1317 
would cause no difficulty if we read them in the synoptic 
gospels. It does not necessarily follow from this, how- 
ever, that they are authentic. They might also con- 
ceivably be summings up, by which the evangelist attri- 
butes to Jesus that which in reality is for himself the 
product of his own reflection absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of Jesus. In other passages an explanation of this 
kind is at once suggested by the Johannine phraseology. 
The Jesus of the synoptists, instead of 1415 21 23 1510, 
would be much more likely to have said ‘if ye love me, 
keep God’s commandments,’ or perhaps even ‘if ye love 
the father, keep his commandments.’ It might be 
regarded as a real word of Jesus when he is made to say 
(530) that he can do nothing of himself or (335 520) that 
he has nothing save what the father has first given or 
shown him. ‘This, however, can equally well be merely 
an expression for the metaphysical oneness between God 
and the Logos, and indeed the expression ‘show’ 
points directly to this. It is very conceivable that in 
actual fact there arrived in the life of Jesus such a 
moment as that described in chap. 8, when he became 
convinced that Jerusalem had no response to make to 
his demand for faith. This same thought, however, is 
equally inevitable if the history of Jesus be conceived of 
purely in accordance with Johannine ideas, for it simply 
carries out what is said in 111, and Jerusalem is of course 
the central point at which it had to be decided whether 
Jesus was to find faith or not. 

(4) The supposition that precise statements about 
some particular event having occurred or some particular 
discourse having been pronounced on a definite day 
(1293543 21 44043 622 71437 1212) or even at a definite 
hour (139 46) could only have come from an eye-witness 
is very tempting. Many scholars, therefore, give pre- 
cedence to such passages in their consideration, and then 
propose to extend to the whole gospel the conclusion 
based upon these—that it is an eye-witness who is speak- 
ing throughout. After what has been said in preceding 
sections this is, however, indefensible. It has also to be 
observed, further, that the evangelist himself will some- 
times be found in one place to contradict his own quite 
precise statements. According to 727 the people know 
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whence Jesus is, according to 929 they do not. In 531 
Jesus says that if he bear witness of himself his witness 
is not true; in 814 he says the opposite. In 326 we 
read that all the people flocked to Jesus, in 332 that no 
one received his testimony. According to 3 22 26 41 Jesus 
baptizes ; according to 42 only his disciples do so. In 
the instances just cited we learn something of the evange- 
lists method of composition. What would we expect 
of an ordinary author who wished to avoid saying any- 
thing out of place if, when he came to write (say) 42, 
he found that in 32226 he had erroneously stated that 
Jesus himself had baptized? Unquestionably he would 
go back upon these passages and alter them. This is 
not what Jn. does. Thus he does not attach importance 
to the literal exactness of what he says. In order to be 
able to contrast Jesus and John and compare the waxing 
influence of the one with the waning influence of the 
other he thought it fitting in 322-26 to represent both as 
baptizing. 

(c) In l2935f. the mention of a particular day is 
coupled with the statement that the Baptist declared 
Jesus to be the Lamb of God that bears the sin of the 
world, in 135-42 it is coupled further with the three 
other statements that Andrew and another unnamed 
person had transferred themselves from the discipleship 
of John to become disciples of Jesus, that Simon was led 
by Andrew to Jesus, and that he forthwith received from 
Jesus the name of Peter. All four statements are irre- 
concilable with what we read in the synoptists (§ 2, Mk. 
116-20). It cannot, therefore, be said to be too bold a 
conjecture if we suppose that these precise statenients 
of day and hour were for the evangelist only a mode of 
representation, adopted in order to break up a narrative 
or discourse into connected parts, the individual parts 
being attached to different points of time (so, especially, 
l2g 35 43 21 622 1212 139). The sixth hour in 46 has 
perhaps a symbolical meaning (GOSPELS, § 54 y). The 
statement that at the time of the feeding of the five thou- 
sand the passover was at hand (64) was necessary in 
order to call attention to the fact that the interpretation 
of the eucharist was to be connected with this narrative. 
The view, therefore, that this verse is a gloss is just as 
mistaken as the other view that it contains an authentic 
statement of historical fact. 


(d) How little importance the evangelist attaches to details of 
the sort is shown for example also in such a matter as this, that 
in G15 Jesus again goes up into the mountain which he has not 
left since 63 (the first verse corresponds to the beginning of 
Mt.’s second narrative of feeding, the second to the close of his 
first [1529 1423=Mk.646]), or this, that at the close of a dis- 
course which, according to 624 4, was begun by the seashore 
(perhaps in Capernaum) and not interrupted, we are told in 6 59 
that it was spoken in the synagogue at Capernaum. 


Even if such detailed statements as we have had 
under consideration fail us on examination, it is yet held 
,to be possible to discover true his- 

torical data in other portions, which, 

as compared with the synoptists, are 
either new or (even) deliberately at variance with the 
synoptical account. 

(az) The attempt to do so may well be made, for the 
entire contents of the gospel do not admit of being 
derived from ideas alone. In that case, however, we 
must be specially on our guard against the error of 
supposing that a tradition, because different from that 
of the synoptists, is eo zfso historical. The true use of 
a recourse to Johannine tradition lies rather in this, 
that it may enable us to see how in the course of oral 
transmission the mistaken statements found in the 
Fourth Gospel could have arisen. 

(4) Should, for example—to take the most pregnant 
instance—the evangelist have freely invented the whole 
narrative of the raising of Lazarus in order to give ex- 
pression to his idea of the life-giving power of Jesus, 
he is by no means open indeed to the charge of unver- 
acity in the moral sense of the expression (for his right to 
use an allegorical method of expressing his thoughts 
cannot be gainsaid when we remember the character of 
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his writing), but certainly his procedure in this direction 
cannot but seem very bold. ‘The difficulties which this 
view might suggest are almost completely obviated if we 
suppose that the story of Lazarus had taken shape in 
successive stages so that the evangelist himself had 
only a few touches left to add. 
Bruno Baner long ago perceived that the story is a develop- 
ment of the parable of Lazarus in Lk.1619-31. Following this 
clue we can imagine that some preacher, after relating that 
parable, in order to open it up to his hearers, may have added 
the remark: ‘This Lazarus actually did rise from the dead’ 
(cp GosPELs, § 109 4). A hearer of this sermon—so let us further 
suppose—gave the notes of it ina shorter form toa third person, 
who gathered from it as a statement of historical fact that 
Lazarus had risen. Cp Lazarus. And so in further transmis- 
sion piece after piece might be added to the narrative, until at 
last but little remained for the evangelist to do. Cp GospELs, 
$ 59. 
(c) In somewhat similar fashion we picture to ourselves the 
rise of the story of the sick man of Bethesda. Some preacher 
or other likened the Jewish people to a man who had been sick 
for thirty-eight years (the duration of the wandering in the 
wilderness, Dt. 214). The house in which he lay, he might add, 
had five ‘ porches ’—the five books of Moses—but healing, never- 
theless, he was not able to find. As often as the water which 
eerie tbe healing virtue began to move, there was no one 

y to help him to go down to it, till Jesus came and asked: 
‘Wilt thou be made whole?’ 

(d) If, further, a preacher was discoursing upon a healing of 
the blind recorded in the synoptists, and interpreted the blind 
as representing the Jewish nation, it could easily occur to him 
to say: this blind man was blind from his birth. In this very 
manner the discourse of Stephen in Acts7 seeks to show that 
the Jewish nation from the first had misknown the will of God. 
A slightly inattentive hearer might readily infer from such a 
mode of speaking that Jesus had on some occasion literally 
healed a man born blind. Now, in Mk.§&23-25 we have a 
narrative which tells us how a blind man was made to see by 
Jesus, not all at once, but gradually. In expounding this, a 
preacher might casily say: those who are spiritually blind come 
only gradually to a recognition of Jesus their healer. This 
thought finds its expression in Jn. 9 17 31-33 38 in this form: he 
who has been made whole in the first instance takes Jesus 
merely for a prophet and a good man sent from God, and only 
in the end does he reach the intuition that he is the Son of 
Man. A further point of connection with the narrative of Mk. 
8 23-25 is to be found in the fact that in Jn. 96 Jesus makes use 
of saliva. All that is new is found in the use made of the 
saliva, and in the washing in the pool of Siloam. 

(e) The synoptics supply us with no parallel that can be 
immediately taken as foundation for the narrative of the mar- 
riage at Cana. If, however, the view set forth under GosPELs 
(§ 142) be upheld, that synoptical miracles can sometimes have 
originated in parables misunderstood, the same can, without 
any difficulty whatever, be also maintained here. The time of 
the Messiah’s coming resembles a wedding (Mk.219 Jn.329 
Rev. 197). At such a time there is no fasting; the Messiah 
brings wine instead of water (Mk. 1425). By the wine was 
understood the new religion which he substituted for the old. 
Already in Mk. 222 we find it likened to new wine. Here, 
again, Philo (Zeg. A leg. 326; ed. Mangey, 1103) presents himself 
most appropriately. The Logos which appears under the form 
of AAE brings wine instead of water, and gives drink 
to souls so that a divine intoxication befalls them. By thc 
mother of Jesus, on this interpretation, we may understand (in 
accordance with Rev. 121-5) the community of the people of 
God. It recognises that in the old religion it finds no wine; 
that is to say, that it fails in spiritual power, and, if unable 
itself to remedy matters, it knows at least thus much, that in 
such a situation it must turn to Jesus. 

(/) Let us take one other example—that of the foot-washing. In 
Lk. 2226 f. we read that Jesus immediately after the last supper 
said to his disciples, ‘I am among you as he that serves.’ This 
a preacher could very easily amplify to some such effect as this : 
‘Yes, Jesus did actually wait upon his disciples; instead of 
remaining at table as would have hefitted his exalted dignity he 
arose and washed their feet.’ The expression in such a case 
was meant figuratively; but the figure was particularly apt 
because the washing of the feet is the lowliest service. This 
made it all the more fitted to edify, and made it all the more 
easy to believe as a litera] fact when someone thought he was to 
understand it so. 

(g) In other cases the author must be assigned a 
larger share in the construction of his narratives (cp, 
eg.,§ 20¢, end). It must not be forgotten, however, 
that even in the cases discussed in the preceding para- 
graphs the author of the gospel, even when a narrative 
of the kind had reached him in almost a finished state, 
always gave it its last touches and adapted it so as to 
subserve the expression of his thought. It will never be 
possible to learn with absolute certainty how far he treated 
materials presented to him with freedom, and how far he 


himself framed narratives or portions of narratives in 
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order to give his thoughts pictorial expression. ‘The 
interpretation attempted above must, however, in any 
case, be welcomed, if the desire is felt to avoid imputing 
to the author any larger degree of arbitrariness in free 
invention than is absolutely necessary. Do what we 
will it will never be possible to say these narratives were 
to the author not vehicles for conveying spiritual truth 
but unadulterated histories ; indeed, how far he himself 
may have regarded them as narratives of actual occur- 
rences remains one of the most difficult of questions, in 
fact, strictly speaking, insoluble. 

(2) There remain some Johannine narratives for 
which we cannot indicate any basis in the synoptics. 
The Nathanael incident (145-51), that of Nicodemus 
(31-21), of the Samaritan woman (413-42), of the Greeks 
at the feast (1220 7), of the beloved disciple and Jesus’ 
mother at the cross (1926 /), of the beloved disciple 
and Peter at the grave (202-10), not to mention less 
important points, are by many regarded as historical. 

After so many things peculiar to the Fourth Gospel have 
been found to be untrustworthy, however, one should really 
hesitate to maintain the narratives just enumerated, all the 
more when they fall in with a tendency that could easily have 
led to their rise. Now the story about the Greeks not only 
contains no concrete touches, but also serves a purpose that 
can be recognised with great clearness. Such a purpose can 
be recognised also in the story of the Samaritan woman in as 
far as the Samaritans represent the Gentiles (§ 27). In con- 
creteness, on the other hand, the story of the Samaritan woman 
is as far from being lacking as, for example, that of the raising 
of Lazarus. It would be a great mistake, however, Lo see in 
that a guarantee of historicity. A painter who sets himself to 
give expression to an-idea by depicting an event is not blamed 
but praised when his lively imagination lays on the colours as 
strongly as possible. A writer who does the same will be praised 
in like manner; but his narrative will not on that account be 
regarded as historical. Nicodemus is a representative of a very 
large class of men. They are interested in Jesus; but their 
belief in him rests mainly on his wonderful works; for the 
deeper things he has to offer they have very little understanding. 
The preference given to the beloved disciple over Peter at the 
grave corresponds exactly with the tendency that finds further 
expression in 21 15-23 (§ 40). Jesus’ committing to him the care 
of his mother serves the same purpose. The attempt to identify 
Nathanael with one of the twelve disciples is hardly likely to 
succeed. Ft has even been thought to find in him a veiled 
representation of the apostle Paul.! In that case proof that 
he is not historical would be needless. However that may be 
(see NATHANAEL), it is further to be considered that the story 
of Nathanael is connected with an account of the call of the 
first disciples which cannot be harmonised with that of the 
synoptists (§ 34 c); and for all the narratives mentioned above 
it is necessary to bear in mind the significance of the silence of 
the synoptists. ‘That silence will occupy our attention in a two- 
fold respect (§§ 36-37). 

The evangelist’s acquaintance with the synoptists, 
here presupposed, needs no proof here. Illustrative 
instances are given in § 34 a, d, and 
in abundance in GOSPELS, §$ 20, 32, 
36, 44.2 It is also conceded on all 
hands, even by the most conservative 
theologians, who further declare that John’s intention 
was to supplement the synoptists. It will be enough 
here to say in a single word how impossible it is to 
take the matter the other way. A story like that of 
the sick man at Bethesda, or that of the man born 
blind, or that of Lazarus, going so far beyond the 
synoptists in respect of the greatness of the miracle 
involved, those writers could by no possibility have 
passed over; just as little could they have passed 
over such an incident as that of the foot-washing, the 
theme of which is actually touched on in Lk. 2227 


(§ 35 [7 ]) or the scene at the cross between the 


36. Dependence 
on the 
synoptists. 


1 The arguments that can be adduced in support of this are 
the following: Like Nathanael Paul refuses to believe in Jesus 
till he is convinced miraculously. Paul was an Israelite in the 
fullest sense (Gal. 113 4). He disclaims guile, for example, in 
2 Cor. 12 16-18 and in 1 Thess. 2 3 even with the word êóàos itself. 
He was marked out to be an apostle from the mother’s womb 
(Gal. 115). The name Nathanael (=‘God has given’) is ex- 
plained as the counterpart of Saul (=‘ asked’). 

2 See, further, especially, Holtzmann, Zéschr. f. wiss. Theol., 
69, pp. 62-85, 155-178, 446-456; Weizsäcker, Untersuch. über die 
Evang. Gesch., 64, pp. 278-284 ; Thoma, Genesis des Joh.-E-vang., 
823 Jacobsen, Untersuch. über das Joh,.-Evang., '84; Wernle, 
Synoptische Frage,’99, pp. 234-248 and 253-256. 
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beloved disciple and the mother of Jesus, or that at the 
grave between the beloved disciple and Peter and 
between Jesus and Mary Magdalene. That Jesus, too, 
from the very outset had been recognised as the Messiah 
would have been exactly what, in their veneration for 
Jesus, they would have wished to be able to say. The 
first step in this direction is, in fact, taken by Mt. him- 
self, when he makes Jesus appear as the Messiah even 
before the confession of Peter (GOSPELS, § 1454). 

The considerations just mentioned, however, carry 
us still further. 

(a) We shall be safe in asserting not only that 
the synoptists cannot have been ac- 
quainted with the Fourth Gospel, 
but also that they were not aware of 
the existence of other sources, written 
or oral, containing all these divergences from their own 
account which are exhibited in this gospel. 


37. Comparison 
with synoptics 
summed up. 


In the case of the Lazarus-narrative, to confine ourselves here 
to a single instance, among the explanations of the silence of the 
synoptists which have been boldly offered are the following: that 
among the multitude of the other raisings from the dead they 
could easily have forgotten this one, or that they were not acute 
enough to perceive its outstanding importance in its bearing 
upon the life of Jesus, that they felt themselves wanting in the 
delicacy and keenness of feeling that were required for the right 
telling of it or that they felt themselves insufficiently informed 
on the details, that they kept silence out of regard to the 
still surviving relatives of Lazarus, that, as having happened 
before the arrival of the Galilæan pilgrims to the feast, or as 
having already become in Jerusalem so well known as no longer 
to be talked about, they had never heard of it, that their plan 
of writing, apart from the events of the week of the crucifixion, 
allowed them to include only Galilæan incidents, or even that 
in view of a later gospel to be written by another evangelist 
(John) they confined themselves to these. A glance at this 
series of explanations is sufficient to show how hopeless is the 
task of those who seek to establish the superiority of the Johan- 
nine gospel to those of the synoptists in historical accuracy. 

(4) In all points, then, which in substance are 
common to all the four gospels, the synoptists every- 
where excel in simplicity, naturalness, intelligibility. 
Although one might be tempted to give the preference 
to the fourth as regards the scene of the activity of 
Jesus, one is precluded from doing so as soon as it is 
perceived how by the action of Jesus in Jerusalem the 
conflict with the Jewish authorities is brought on at a 
much earlier period than is historically conceivable. 
Although, as regards the miracle-narratives, one might 
say on the authority of 2030 f. that Jn. seeks only to 
supplement those given by the synoptists, it must still 
be conceded that the relations of Jesus with the demoni- 
acally - possessed—relations nowhere touched on in Jn. 
are yet, historically, the best-attested of all, and enable 
us best to conceive how actual wonders of healing sick 
persons might be wrought by Jesus. Beyond all doubt, 
the character in which the Johannine miracles are brought 
forward—assigns (§ 20d )—wouldrender quite impossible, 
if the miracles were historical, the rise of a tradition that 
Jesus had expressly refused to work any signs, and that 
he had forbidden the miracles he actually wronght to be 
made known (GOSPELS, §§ 140a, 141, 133d). Had 
Jesus really possessed that exalted consciousness of 
his pre-existence and divine dignity which is attributed 
to him in the Fourth Gospel, the declaration that 
blasphemy against him was capable of forgiveness (Mt. 
1231f. Lk. 1210) could never have been attributed 
to him. 

(c) As regards Jesus’ discourses, nothing is more 
natural than that their popular character, often taking 
concrete shape in the form of parables, should have won 
for him the love of the people; on the other hand, the 
constant repetition of metaphysical propositions con- 
cerning his own person, of imperious demands for the 
faith of his hearers could never have done so, and in 
point of fact, according to the Fourth Gospel, they 
actually had the opposite effect, so that one is really at 
a loss to understand how, in spite of it all, so many 
should have turned to him—which nevertheless is 
certainly historically true, as the triumphal entry into 
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Jerusalem proves. If Jesus had actually proclaimed the 
universality of salvation as we find it in Jn. 316 J. 1016, 
it would be an insoluble mystery how any could be 
regarded as disciples of his who affirmed they had 
been forbidden by Jesus to go in the way of the 
Gentiles or enter a city of the Samaritans (Mt. 10s), 
and who persisted in raising such formidable opposition 
to the mission of Paul to the Gentiles. If Jesus ex- 
pressed hiniself in such highly spiritualised terms as we 
have seen (§ 28 a c) regarding the final judgment, his own 
second coming, and the resurrection of his followers, 
we should be irresistibly forced to treat as grave 
errors those reports by the synoptists according to which 
he predicted all these things in their literal sense. So 
far as the date of the crucifixion is concerned, Jn. by 
reason of the inherent probability of his date seems to 
come into consideration as a witness of equal or even 
higher authority than the synoptists ; yet even here the 
date he gives is explicable only as a deliberate diver- 
gence from that of the synoptists, not conversely. 

But we have said enough and more than enough. A 
book which begins by declaring Jesus to be the /ogos of 
God and ends by representing a cohort of Roman soldiers 
as falling to the ground at the majesty of his appearance 
(186), and by representing 100 pounds of ointment as 
having been used at his embalming (1939), ought by 
these facts alone to be spared such a-misunderstanding 
of its true character, as would be implied in supposing 
that it meant to be a historical work. 

If Enon, Salim (323), Sychar (45), Bethesda (52), 
Bethany beyond Jordan (128), etc., have never yet been 
satisfactorily identified (see special 
articles), the fact ought not to be 
urged as negessarily proving defective 
information on the part of the author. 
Neither ought exception tobe taken to the name Gabbatha 
(1913). The evangelist, too, has unquestionably given 
correctly (181) the name of the zd#a/ between Jerusalem 
and the Mt. of Olives (‘brook Kidron’; xeluwappos rot 
Kedpwy) in spite of his copyists and the whole body of 
approved modern editors (see K1DRON). The forty and 
six years of 220 rest upon sound reckoning inasmuch 
as the building was begun by Herod the Great in 20-19 
B.C. There are therefore nineteen years before and 
twenty-seven years after the beginning of our era. 
The passover at which Jesus is represented to have 
uttered the words in question will be, if the forty-sixth year 
was not yet ended, that of 27 A.D.; if it was ended, which 
suits the expression better, that of 28 A.D., and Jesus’ 
death, since in the Fourth Gospel two passovers follow 
(64 12x), at passover in 30 A. D. —a date by many supposed 
to be correct. Also the statement that during forty-six 
years the building continued in process can be justified. ? 
All this, however, weighs but little against the serious 
mistake by which in 1149 1813 Caiaphas is called 
the ‘high- priest of that year’ (GOSPELS, § 132). This 
of itself betrays unfamiliarity on the part of the evan- 
gelist with the conditions subsisting in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus (cp § 53; also GOSPELS, § 46). 

Notwithstanding this, the writer may still have been 
a Jew. He alone makes use of the Aramaic names 

R _. Mescias, Taßpaĝa, etc., and rightly 

39. Nationality explains XAway (a distortion of the 
of the Heb. nibwi) as meaning darecradpévos. 
evangelist. However small the weight he attaches 
to the Mosaic law on its enacting side, and however 
depreciatory the words he attributes to Jesus in this 
regard (§ 19), all the more noteworthy is the deference 
with which he regards it as a book of prophecy. It is 
in this aspect that he says of it (1035) that the scripture 
cannot be broken; on this view of it depends his 
citation of predictions and types—even of such as he 
did not find in the synoptists (§ 23 [/])—and his declara- 
1 Cp the passages in Jos. collected by E. A. Abbott (Class. 


Rev., 94, pp. 89-93), who, however, prefers to explain them 
the temple of Zerubbabel. ‘ 
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tion (539) that the scriptures testify of Jesus whilst the 
Jews diligently search them (épevvâre is indicative) in the 
belief that in them, if understood in the Jewish way, 
eternal life is to be found. From the historical point of 
view, he recognises also that salvation comes from the 
Jews (422). In this attitude—partly of acceptance, 
partly of rejection—towards the OT, the evangelist 
occupies much the same position as that of Paul or of 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. A born 
Gentile would not easily have attached so great a value 
to the prophetic significance of the OT. This considera- 
tion, taken in combination with the author's defective 
acquaintance with the conditions in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus, points to the conclusion that he was by 
birth a Jew of the Dispersion or the son of Christian 

parents who had been Jews of the Dispersion. 
Before passing on to the direct utterances of the author 
regarding himself, it will be necessary to take account 
of chap. 21. As 2030 f. constitutes a 

40. Chap. 21. formal and solemn conclusion, 21 is 
beyond question a later appendix. We may go on to 
add that it does not come froin the same author with the 
rest of the book. 

The appearance of the risen Jesus is the third (21 14) only if 
that to Mary Magdalene (20 11-17) is not included in the reckon- 
ing; but originally it was certainly meant to be included, the 
number three playing a great part inthe Fourth Gospel. Further, 
the narrative of 21 1-14 1s governed by the intention to do justice 
to what is said in Mt. and Mk., according to which the appear- 
ances of the risen Jesus were in Galilee. The writer of chap. 20 
on the other hand is plainly, with deliberate purpose, following 
Lk., who restricts those appearances to Jerusalem. The phrase- 
ology indeed shows dependence on that of chaps. 1-20 at man 
points (as, for example, by ov and the asyndeta); but it 
shows divergences also, such as umdyety with the infinitive and 
€pxeoOat rúv instead of axoAov@ety and other alternative syno- 
nyms (v. 3); mpwia instead of mpwi (v. 4); maria for rexvia(v. 5); 
ioxverv for ŝúvagða: (v. 6); erage for épwrav (v. 12); éyepOecs 
for avagrás (v. 14); þépeiv for dyeey (v. 18), and the like. Peter 
appears in the character of a fisherman, as in the synoptists ; in 
135 40 he is a disciple of John. Among the seven disciples who 
are present (v. 2) are numbered ‘the (sons) of Zebedee'’—an 
expression that never occurs elsewhere in the gospel. The 
parousia of Jesus is expected in v. 22in a literal sense (as against 
§ 23a). That Nathanael belonged to Cana (21 2) is certainly the 
result of a false combination of 146 and 21. The purpose of the 
second half of the chapter is to bring the dignity of Peter into 
somewhat greater prominence than it had received in the gospel. 
The unnamed disciple indeed is always placed even higher than 
he; but the purpose of rehabilitating Peter is plain. This 
circumstance also makes against the identity of the author of 
this chapter with the author of the rest of the book. 


The second half of the chapter has, however, a second 
main purpose—that, namely, of accrediting the gospel 
by v.24 f. This cannot be an independent appendix to 
vy. 1-23, else these verses, until they had received this 
addition, would have been without any proper close. 
Now the testimony is given by more than one person, 
and must, in the eyes of the critic, for that very reason 
lose the importance which in the intention of its writer 
it is designed to have. A witness whose testimony in 
turn requires to be attested cannot be regarded as a very 
authoritative person.! The fact is here betrayed that 
doubt has been thrown on his testimony. The same 
thing is betrayed also in the Muratorian fragment 
(4.147), where it is said that, after consultation on 
the part of John with his fellow-disciples and bishops, 
and after a three days’ fast together, it was revealed to 
Andrew that John should write the whole ‘recogno- 
scentibus cunctis suo nomine.’ 

Chap. 2124 f. points back (a2) to 1935. The elaborate 
investigations that have been made on the question 
whether any one can designate himself 
by éxetvos (‘that’) are not only inde- 
cisive as regards any secure grammatical 
result ; they do not touch the kernel of 
the question at all. 

Once it has been said, ‘he who saw has testified and his testi- 


mony is true,’ there is nothing surprising when the sequel runs 
and that one knows that he speaks true’ even when in all these 


41. Testimony 
of author of 
1-20 regard- 
ing himself. 


1 Although the phrase in 3 Jn. 12 is almost identical it is there 
not open to criticism. 
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words the author is meaning himself. The question that ought 
to have been discussed is not as to whether the author could (or 
would) intend to denote himself or another by éxeîvos, but as to 
the person whom he intended by ‘he who saw’ (6 éwpaxes), 1f 
he meant himself, then the present tense would have been more 
appropriate than the perfect ‘has testified ' (wesaprvpyxe), in the 
sense, ‘I who saw it now bear witness to it hereby, that I write 
it.’ Yet also the perfect is defensible in the meaning ‘he (z.¢., 1) 
has testified it, and with this you must rest satisfied.’ lt would 
have been appropriate also to say ‘he who witnesses has seen’ 
(ò paprup@y edpaxev); but this was not necessary in order to 
express the meaning that the writer was an eye-witness. The 
‘knows’ (olSev) seems to indicate that the author really wishes 
to be regarded as an eye-witness, otherwise the preferable phrase 
would be ‘and that man assures that he speaks true.’ At the 
same time, such a mode of expression would be too tautological 
or even too epioaely a weakening when coming immediately 
after the words ‘and his testimony is true.’ 

Thus we obtain nothing from this central passage 
except this, that we must leave quite undecided the 
question whether the writer is intending to present him- 
self or some other person as the eye-witness. Indeed, 
this very vagueness seems to be intentional on the 
author's part. We must seek to arrive at a definite 
conclusion by some other road. Here is one. For 
every one who grants that at the spear-thrust blood 
certainly but not water could have flowed from the 
pierced side, it is also firmly established that no eye- 
witness could actually have seen the circumstance 
attested. If, therefore, the author's intention is to 
point to himself as such a witness, he presents himself 
in a much less favourable light than if he were merely 
reproducing information derived from another which he 
had received in good faith. He is therefore spared a 
reproach if he is supposed to be reproducing. Such a 
reproach need not in itself hinder us from supposing him 
to present himself as an eye-witness; in view of the 
mysteriously allusive character of the entire book 
absolute freedom must be allowed the writer in this 
matter, especially as we are dealing with a point the 
central importance of which, in the eyes of its author, 
is evident from the very circumstance of his offering a 
special attestation of it at all. 

(4) But the supposed other testimony to himself—the 
designation of the unnamed disciple as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved (1823 1926 202; cp 217 2024)—speaks quite 
decisively against the view that it wus written by the 
person who is intended by that expression. One can 
hardly understand how it is possible to have sympathy 
for a writer who claims for himself such a degree of 
superiority as is implied in this designation. The desig- 
nation is quite intelligible on the other hand when coming 
from the pen of one of hisadmirers. Our research then 
has brought us thus far at least that there are great dis- 
advantages in regarding the apostle as the author of the 
gospel. On the other hand, so far as it has gone, it has 
given us no assurance as to whether the actual writer 
intends to inform us regarding the beloved disciple and 
the eye-witness as if he were a third person, or whether 
he does not desire to produce the appearance that he 
himself is the person. 


(c) Should this last be the actual fact, no charge of moral 
obliquity is involved, such as might seem to be implied if the 
principles of modern law as to intellectual and literary property 
were to be invoked. Classical antiquity furnishes us with a 
great number of examples of cases in which a pupil published 
his works not in his own name but in that of bis master, and 
the neo- Pythagorean Iamblichus (circa 300 A.D.), to cite a 
single instance, expressly commends the Pythagoreans—of 
whose writings some sixty are still known which were falsely 
attributed to Pythagoras and other ancient masters of that 
school—in that, renouncing the desire for personal fame, they 
were willing that all the praise of their work should go to their 
master. The presbyter of Asia Minor who in the second century 
had composed the Acts of Paul and Thecla in Paul’s name, 
when he was challenged for this explained that his motive was 
his regard for Paul (id se amore Pauli fecisse); and Tertullian’s 
remark (de Bapt. 17) implies depreciation indeed yet no moral 
censure: ‘quasi titulo Pauli de suo cumulans’—the reason he 
gives for the deposition of the author being his contradiction 
of 1 Cor. 1434 in having introduced Thecla as teaching and 
baptizing. 

(d) A definite reason, however, for assuming the same 
thing for the Fourth Gospel would be found only if 21 24/. 
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had come from the author of the rest of the book. As 
we have not to suppose this, it remains open to suggest 
that the author of the appendix by this addition intended 
to go yet one step further than the author of chaps. 1-20 
himself had gone. At the same time the vagueness 
with which the author has expressed himself in 1935 is 
worthy of remark. It can very well be due to the 
purpose of saying what was capable of more than one 
meaning, so that one reader might believe that the 
author was speaking of the eye-witness as a third person, 
whilst another might believe he had himself in his mind. 

The fact that the name of the beloved disciple and eye-witness 
is not mentioned anywhere throughout the entire gospel is, on 
the other hand, not decisive. The suppression of his name 
would be just as natural as a consequence of the delicacy due 
to his person if the author, distinct from him, introduced him as 


a mysterious magnitude, as it would have been if he himself 
had written the book. 


The external evidences for the Fourth Gospel consti- 
tute that portion of the field in which conservative 
42. External ogee has hitherto believed itself to 
evidencesror U" gained its securest successes, It 
genuineness has deemed it practicable to preclude 
* all discussion of internal reasons against 
the genuineness merely by showing how early an attesta- 
tion the gospel received. Careful examination shows 
how mistaken this belief is. As, however, a full dis- 
cussion of the leading passages would carry us too far 
into detail, we must content ourselves here with merely 
giving results, on all points upon which some measure 
of agreement has been attained. 

We must make a strict distinction between testimonies 
expressly favourable to the apostolic authorship and 
those which only vouch for the existence of the Fourth 
Gospel without conveying any judgment as to its author- 
ship. The only authors belonging to the first category 
(apostolic authorship) down to the end of the second 
century (in the third century this view becomes a matter of 
course) are Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria (who, more- 
over, appeals to oi dvéxafey mpeoßúrepoi), Tertullian, 
Theophilus ad Autolycum, and the Muratorian frag- 
ment (which still, however, deems it necessary to give a 
circumstantial justification for its recognition of the 
gospel; see § 40). Earlier than any of these church 
fathers, namely about 170 A.D., we must place the 
expresssion of Claudius Apollinaris in the Chronicon 
Paschale, eragiáġew Soxet rà evaryyédua (‘the gospels 
seem to contradict one another’; the reference is to 
the date of the crucifixion ; see § 544). Here, although 
the name of John is not mentioned, we may presume 
that there is implied a recognition of the Fourth Gospel 
as being on a level with the synoptics with which it is 
not in agreement about the date in question, and thus 
as being genuine. 

Coming now to testimonies to recognition of the 
gospel, though the author is not named, we find the 

43. Accepted, oe Gospel taken into account in 
but Author atian’s Diatessaron (roughly, between 
160 and 180 A.D.) as on a level with 

not named. 5 : 

the synoptists. Yet this very attempt 
to bring together all the four gospels into a single whole 
even of itself shows to how small an extent each in- 
dividual gospel was regarded by this author as authorita- 
tive. So also when gnostics make use of the Fourth 
Gospel. Moreover, it cannot be asserted of Valentinus 
himself (who flourished from 135 to 160) that he does 
so, but only of his school (so Irenæus, iii. 11 [1o {7]}. 
In the Philosophoumena the citation-formula is often 
‘[he] says’ (pyel; so, e.g., 634f. 725 f. alongside 
516 629 89); but it has been shown that this expression 
has the collective meaning and has no different force 
from ‘[they] say’ (@act).1 Athenagoras, the epistle to 
the church of Lugdunum (ap. Eus. HÆ v.115) (both 
about 178), the epistle to Diognetus (later), go, in like 
manner, no further. In 2 Pet.114 Jn. 21 is already 


1 Cp 7b. Theol, Jahré., 1853, pp. 148-151; JBL, 1892, pp. 
133-159; Bentley on Hor. Saz. i. 478 
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presupposed ; but 2 Pet. cannot be dated earlier than 
the close of the second century, since it already reckons 
the Pauline Epistles as part of holy scripture (815 f), 
and has no testimony to its own existence earlier than 
in the third century. 

As for evidence to the existence of Jn., without any 
further judgment being pronounced, mere quotations from 
the Fourth Gospel are enough, if the 
passages are such as cannot possibly 
have been derived from some other 
source. But the two cases, in which 
the book is cited as an authoritative 
writing, as in § 43, and in which it is not cited as 
such, are very different. In the latter case, it is not 
only possible but probable that the author making the 
quotation did not regard the book as authoritative. 
The ecclesiastical writers incorporate in their writings 
passages from a multitude of works which never gained 
ecclesiastical recognition. ‘Thus, even those works which 
ultimately did gain this recognition need not necessarily 
have already been in enjoyment of it at the time at which 
they were used by the writers in question. 

This remark applies, according to a now fairly general con- 
sensus of opinion, to the case of Justin (circa 152). Alongside of 
more than one hundred quotations from the synoptists, he has only 
three which offer points of contact with the Fourth Gospel (for 
the actual words, see GosPELs, §§ 101-104). But in no case is the 
verbal coincidence with it so exact as to exclude the possibility 
of their having emanated from another source, which, if we 
choose, we may suppose to have been accessible to the evangelist 
also. Yet, even apart from this, we cannot fail to recognise that 
the Fourth Gospel was by no means on the same plane with the 
synoptics in Justin’s eyes, and that his employment of it is not 
only more sparing but also more circumspect. This is all the 
more remarkable since Justin certainly champions one of its 
leading conceptions (the Logos-idea), lays great weight upon the 
‘Memorabilia of the Apostles,’ and expressly designates the 
Apocalypse as a work of the apostle (Dial. 81, Apol. 166 f etc.). 

So also with the Acta Johannis referable to Leucius(§ 8/), 
Corssen! sought to show that the Acra did not make use of the 
Fourth Gospel, but that, on the contrary, the gospel made use of 
the Acta or at least was acquainted with the traditions contained 
in it; and Hilgenfeld? inclines substantially to the same view 
even after James’ had published new fragments and sought to 
prove from these the acquaintance of the author of the Acta 
with the Fourth Gospel. Evenif we grant this, Corssen still will 
he right in his assertion that the Acta diverge from the Fourth 
Gospel in the freest and most far-reaching manner, and thus by 
no means give it a position of authority. 

Here also belong the /seado-Clementine Homilies (end of 2nd 
cent.), and Celsus (circa 178). 


Most of the early Christian writings which were held 
to bear testimony to the Fourth Gospel—and of these 
precisely the oldest and therefore most inportant—-in 
reality do not justify the claim based upon them. 

(a) They show manifold agreements with Jn. ; but 
these consist only of single, more or less characteristic 
words or formulas, or other coinci- 


44. For exist- 
ence, without 
further 
judgment, 


w E dences which might equally well have 
BA ma S, passed into currency by the channel 
nos imp YME of oral tradition. The great number 
dependence. 


of such agreements does in very deed 
prove that the Johannine formulas and catch-words 
were very widely diffused, and that the Johannine ideas 
had been, so to speak, for decennia in the air. We 
run great danger of allowing ourselves to be misled if, 
however, merely because it so happens that such phrases 
and turns of expression first became known and familiar 
to ourselves through the Fourth Gospel, we were at 
once to conclude that the writers in question can have 
taken them from that source alone. The true state of 
the case may very easily be quite the opposite; the 
words and phrases circulated orally ; as they circulated 
they received an ever more pregnant, pointed, memorable 
form, and the writer of the Fourth Gospel, not as the 
first but as the last in the series of transmitters, set 
them down in a form and in a connection which excelled 


1 Monarchianische Prologe zu den 4 Evangelien (= Texte u. 
Untersuch, xv. 1), 117-134. 

2 ZWT, 1900, pp. 1-61. 

3 Texts and Studies, v.1,'97, 1-25, Cp 144-154 and ix.-xxviii.? 
cp Age apost. apocr. edd. Lipsius et Bonnet, II. 1, ’98, pp. 
150-216. 
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that of the others, and thus his work came to appear as 
if it were the source of the others. 

(4) To the class of early Christian writings here referred 
to belong the two epistles of Clement of Rome (the first 
probably 93-97 A.D., perhaps not till 112-117, at the 
latest 120-125; the second, roughly, 160-180), the 
Epistle of Barnabas (130 or 131; see ACTS, § 16), the 
Shepherd of Hermas (about 140), the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles (between 130 and 160), the Apology 
of Aristides (probably under Antoninus Pius, 138-161 
A.D.), as also the so-called Oxyrhynchus Logia, the 
Coptic Gospel-fragment discussed by Jacobi (GOSPELS, 
$ 156, a and 4), and the Gospel of Peter (see PETER). 

(c) Also the seven epistles of Ignatius. The question 
as to the genuineness of these need not be gone into 
here since even Harnack (op. cit., p. 396, n. 3) does not 
regard it as probable that Ignatius had read the Johan- 
nine writings even though, in itself considered, the thing 
seems to him very easily possible. 

(d) A single word of comment is required only in 
connection with the saying of the elders cited in Iren. 
v. 361: ‘it was on this account that the Lord declared, 
‘In my Father’s (domains) are many places of abode "' ’ 
(Sta roro eipnxévat rov kúpiov, év Tots Tod matpds pov 
povàs elvat mods) Even if we abstain from re- 


marking that here the saying is quoted in proof of | 


the doctrine that in the state of blessedness there will 
be various degrees, it has at any rate to be observed 
that it by no means coincides verbally so closely with 
Jn. 142 as necessarily to be a quotation. But what is 
chiefly to be noted is that in its substance it is so well 
adapted as a ‘winged word' to pass from mouth to 
mouth that we cannot refrain from thinking Harnack far 
too precipitate in basing upon this word alone (no other 
can be pointed to) the proof, regarded by him as secure, 
that these elders were acquainted with the Fourth Gospel 
(see § 48 [/]). As to who these elders were, sce zb7dem. 
How doubtful was the recognition of the Fourth 
Gospel is shown with most clearness by the fact that 
te Deniala of within the church an entire school 
genuineness. could regard it as not genuine and 
even attribute it to Cerinthus. Two 

theologians in so many other respects so divergent 
in their views as Zahn and Harnack are agreed that 
the ‘Alogi,’ who assigned the work to Cerinthus 
from 160 or 170 onwards are identical with the un- 
named gainsayers of the genuineness who are mentioned 
in Iren. iii. 11 r2 [ọ], and that in other respects their 
standpoint was a correct churchly and catholic one. On 
the similar attitude of Gaius of Rome as late as the begin- 
ning of the third century see GOSPELS, § 82, last footnote. 
For those who hold r Jn. to be later than Jn. an 
evidence of the existence of the gospel is found where- 
ever the existence of the epistle can be 
shown. ‘This appears to be the case 
in the Epistle of Polycarp (71): ‘ For 
every one who does not confess that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is an antichrist’ (mâs 
yap, ds dv uh duoroyy Incoty Xpigrdv èv capt édndv- 
Gévat, dvrixpiorés srw). This has points of contact 
with 1 Jn. 427, as also with 2 Jn.7; in neither case, 
however, is the verbal coincidence so close that the 
passage can be regarded as an actual quotation. Im- 
mediately after the words quoted Polycarp adds two 
parallel sentences of his own. Here again, moreover, 
the expression partakes so largely of the nature of a 
‘winged word’ that there is no necessity for regarding 
it as having been taken from a written source at all, not 
to speak of the Johannine epistles. It is certainly very 
significant that Eusebius notes indeed of the Epistle of 
Polycarp that it contains quotations from the First 
Epistle of Peter, but makes no similar statement regard- 
ing the Johannine epistles. This makes it all the more 
strange that Harnack (of. cit. 658), relying upon the 
fact we have mentioned, makes the claim that thereby 
the existence of the epistle can be securely established. 
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He even gocs so far as to say ‘securely even for the 
close of the reign of Trajan.’ In fact he assigns the 
epistle of Polycarp approximately to the year 115 A.D. 
Even should the seven Ignatian Epistles be genuine and 
of this date, it would by no means be thereby proved that 
the Epistle of Polycarp must have been written so early. 
According to a very probable reckoning Polycarp died 
on 23rd Feb. 155. Moreover the meagre, mainly 
ethical, character of the contents of the Epistle of 
Polycarp is so little in harmony with the central 
thought of the Ignatian Epistles—directed as these 
are to the glorification of martyrdom and of the 
episcopate, as also to the elaboration of christological 
ideas—that the separation of those parts of the Epistle 
of Polycarp in which the Ignatian epistles are recom- 
mended (chaps. 9 13 along with a few other sentences) 
—a separation which has been proposed from the most 
various quarters—seems to be in the highest degree 
plausible. 

Here also Papias stands on the same level with 
Polycarp. (a) According to Eusebius (AZ iii. 3917) 
Papias ‘ made use of testimonies from the 
First Epistle of John, and likewise from 
that of Peter’ (kéypyrat d'airds uaprupiacs 
dd ris "Iwdvvav mporépas ermiarois Kal dad ris Wérpov 
ouolws). We know what ‘made use of testimonies ’ 
(xéxpyrat paprvpiats) in Eusebius means. He uses 
the same expression in iv. 149 with reference to Poly- 
carp’s quotations from 1 Pet. In the Epistle of Poly- 
carp we can control the statement by observing that 
the name of Peter is not mentioned there. We have 
therefore no ground for supposing that Papias used the 
name of John either. Moreover, we can hardly set aside 
the doubt whether in Papias we have to do with real 
quotations at all and not rather again with ‘winged 
words,’ such as have been spoken of in §§ 45d 46, 
which prove nothing so far as the present question is 
concerned. Cp GOSPELS, § 72, n. 2. 

Even assuming, however, that they prove Papias's acquaint- 
ance with 1 Jn., we must all the more on that account take 
exception to the proposition of Harnack (vf. cit. 658), that 
‘ Papias’s acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel must he clear to 
every one who looks upon 1 Jn. and the gospel asa unity.’ Such 
a statement would be justified only if the two writings in question 
had constituted a single book. ‘The theory, however, that the 
epistle was written at the same time as the gospel and was 
incorporated with it as an appendix, has long since been 
abandoned. If the two existed only in a separate state, ac- 


quaintance with the one is no proof at all of acquaintance with 
the other. 


(4) We have, moreover, the strongest evidence to 
show that Papias never wrote in his work anything with 
reference to the Fourth Gospel. 


Eusebius (/7Z iii, 3 3) pledges himself in his history to mention 
without fail which of the disputed biblical writings the ecclesi- 
astical authors of each period had made use of and what they 
said about the acknowledged writings and all rhat they said 
about those which were not such (for the original text, see 
GosPELs, § 66). As regards the acknowledged writings—among 
which he reckoned the Fourth Gospel—he dispenses himself 
accordingly merely from the duty of collecting the quotations 
from them, not from that of collecting the sayings of the church 
fathers concerning them. This programme he has carried out 
with great care. In Papias, whom he read with special attention, 
he did not find any saying of the kind indicated either regarding 
Lk. or regarding Jn. But as Papias did-make such a stalement 
regarding Mt. and Mk., and as he made use of the gospels as 
well as of oral communications for the preparation of his work, 
it would be exceedingly remarkable if he had made use of Lk. 
and Jn. and yet nowhere expressed himself regarding their 
character (cp GosreLs, §§ 67, 74, 82 [r]). 


(c) The case would be different, it is true, if a Latin 
prologue in Wordsworth, NT Latine, 1491, were cor- 
Tect.: 

Evangelium Johannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis a» 
johannes adhuc in corpore constituto; sicut Papias nomine, 

ierapolitanus, discipulus Johannis carus, in exotericis, id est 
in extremis quinque libris retulit. 

We may rest assured, however, that this mention of 
Papias proceeds upon an error; for otherwise Euse- 
bius would certainly have told us of it. 


Moreover there would still remain the question whether by the 
John whom he would tbus have designated as the writer of the 
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gospel we should understand John the apostle, which for the 
writer of the prologue was a matter of course, or the John of 
Asia Minor—in that case certainly John the Elder, f 

(d) A similar question must be raised in connection 
with the statements of Armenian writers to the effect 
that Papias was acquainted with the Fourth Gospel. 

In what Conybeare cites in Tke Guardian of 18th July 1894 
(p. 1123), Papias is expressing himself regarding the nature of 
the aloe; but that he is here dealing with the aloe met with in 
Jn. 1939 does not appear from the words of the Armenian writer, 

(e) Even if all that has been alleged as to Papias’s 
acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel were indisputable, 
his testimony would not carry us beyond what has 
already been long known and recognised from other 
sources. According to a fragment published by De 
Boor (§ 4 4), the work of Papias contained the statement 
that the individuals who had been raised from the dead 
by Christ survived till the reign of Hadrian (éws 
"Adptavot &wr, le. 170). As there is no reason why 
the attribution of this statement to Papias should be 
disputed, Papias must have written it not earlier than 
between 140-160 (Harnack, of. cz¢. 357). At that date, 
however, the Fourth Gospel was known to other writers 
also, and Papias’s acquaintance with it would add 
nothing to what we previously knew. 

(J) The case would be otherwise only if Harnack 
were right in what he says about the ‘elders’ of Irenæus 
(op. cit. 333-340). 

Harnack (r) asserts that Irenæus had not personally heard 
the elders whose sayings he quotes, and (2) conjectnres that 
Irenæus had taken all of these sayings from the writing of 
Papias. The first assertion has a certain probability by reason of 
the vagueness with which Irenzeus speaks of those ‘elders’; the 
conjecture, on the other hand, is mere hypothesis. The sole 
passage which we can control even speaks to the contrary effect. 
In v. 3337- Irenæus first introduces the saying about the great 
grape-cluster of the blessed days to come in the following terms : 
‘ quemadmodum presbyteri meminerunt qui Joannem discipulum 
Domini viderunt, audisse se ab eo, quemadmodum de temporibus 
illis docebat dominus et dicebat.’ After telling what they had 
said, he proceeds, ‘these things, moreover, Papias also, who was 
a hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp, a man of the older 
time, testifies in writing in the fourth of his books’ (radra 6& Kat 
Harras ó 'Iwávvov pév axovaris, LloAvedpmov 6é ératpos yeyovas, 
apxatos avip, éyypddws emmaprtupet èv TH TeTdpTy THY abTov 
BiBAtwy). Harnack 1s of opinion that the «aí here and the ém- 
in értpaprupe: ‘certainly ought not to he pressed’; but it is not 
permissible, in favour of an hypothesis, to ignore the force of 
these words which plainly distinguish the written communication 
of Papias from an oral communication that had reached Irenzeus. 
Harnack, however, pursues this forbidden path still further, and 
asserts that Irenæus had taken the formule which he uses in 
citing the elders verdatim from the work of Papias. By this 
means Harnack arrives at the result that these elders had 
already presented themselves to the mind of Papias as invested 
with those dignified attitudes of venerable antiquity which they 
undoubtedly had to judge by his language, for Irenæus. Accord- 
ing to this, we should have to carry their date as far back before 
140-160, the time at which Papias lived, as we should have to 
carry them back, according to the text of Irenzeus, before 185, 
the approximate date of Irenzeus’s work. 


This supposition, however, of a borrowing by Irenæus 
from Papias verbatim is a mere hypothesis: and yet 
this supposition, and its application to the presumed 
quotation from Jn. 142 (§ 452), is, along with what 
has been adduced (§ 47) from Polycarp, the sole basis 
on which Harnack rests his proposition (of. cit. 680) 
‘that the gospel was not written later than circa 110, 
is an assured historical truth.' 

(a) If we were dealing with a book attributed to an 
undistinguished man, such as, for example, the epistle of 

3 Jude, it could not be held to be very 

29. Estimate surprising that proofs of acquaintance 
with it do not emerge until some con- 
siderable time after its production. 
The case is very different, however, with a gospel 
written by an eye-witness, Papias noticed defects in 
the gospel of Mk. ; the third evangelist noticed them in 
the writings of all his predecessors (cp GOSPELS, §§ 65, 
153). The writing of an eye-witness would immediately 
on its publication have been received with the keenest 
interest, however violently it may have conflicted with 
the gospels hitherto known. It would at least by these 
contradictions have attracted attention and necessarily 
have given occasion to such remarks as that ‘the gospels 
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seem to contradict one another’ of Claudius Apollinaris 
(cractdfew oke? rà evayyéda) (§ 42 and 544). No 
mention of the Fourth Gospel which we can recognise 
as such carries us back further than to 140 A.D. As 
late as 152 (Acad. ist Feb. 1896, p. 98), Justin, who 
nevertheless lays so great value upon the ‘ Memorabilia 
of the Apostles,’ regards Jn.— if indeed he knows it at 
all—with distrust and appropriates from it but a very 
few sayings. Therefore, notwithstanding the fact that 
conservative theology still cherishes the belief that the 
external evidence supplies the best possible guarantee 
for the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, we find our- 
selves compelled not only to recognise the justice of 
the remark of Reuss that ‘the incredible trouble which 
has been taken to collect external evidences only serves 
to show that there are really none of the sort which were 
really wanted,’ but also to set it up even as a funda- 
mental principle of criticism that the production of the 
Fourth Gospel must be assigned to the shortest possible 
date before the time at which traces of acquaintance 
with it begin to appear. Distinct declarations as to its 
genuineness begin certainly not earlier than about 170 
A.D. (§ 42). Ne 

(6) Furthermore, it is not usually remembered how 
small is the value which all such testimonies possess. 

According to Irenæus (ii. 333 [225]) ‘the gospel and all the 
elders personally acquainted with John in Asia’ bore witness that 
Jesus, at the time of his teaching, was more than forty years old 
--and this as a tradition from John, some of them also giving it 
as a tradition from other apostles. This can rest only on Jn. 8 57- 
It is irreconcilable with Lk. 323. In iii. 3 2[3], Irenaeus asserts 
that Clement of Rome had enjoyed personal intercourse with the 
apostles, although he might have learned from Clement’s own 
(first) epistle (442 4) that the opposite was the case. In iji. 11 rz 
[8] Irenzeus, too, finds the rationale for the ‘four’ gospels in the 
fact that there are four quarters of the globe and four winds 
(wvevmarta); since, further, the church extends over all the world, 
while its ‘ pillars and grounds’ and spirit of life (rved.a whs) are 
the gospel, it is fitting that she should have four pillars, breathing 
out (mvéovras) immortality on every side, and vivifying men afresh. 
Such is the sort of verbal trifling with which he favours his readers 
in place of history. The Muratorian fragment calls the book of 
Acts ‘Acta omnium apostolorum,’ and John, in respect of his 
seven epistles (Rev. 2 7), the ‘predecessor Pauli’ (7. 34, 48). 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vi.543, p. 761 f) quotes the 
apostle Paul as saying: ‘Take also the Greek books, read the 
Sibyl as she reveals one God and the future; and, taking 
Hystaspes, read and ye will find the son of God much more 
clearly described.’ In Strom. v.14 104, p- 711, Clement cites with 
entire belief the book of Zoroaster, in which, after his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, he reports what he had learned in the under- 
world from the gods. Justin (Afo/. i. 35 48) is able to tell his 
readers that the Acta Pilati contained the partition of the 
garment of Jesus, his healings, and his raisings of the dead. 
Tertullian (Afod. 21) adds to these the eclipse of the sun, the 
watch at the grave, the resurrection, the forty days in Galilee, 
and the ascension, and closes with these words : ‘ea omnia super 
Christo Pilatus, et ipse jam pro sua conscientia Christianus, 
Cæsari tum Tiberio nuntiavit.’ Compare § 6. 

It is surely unnecessary to multiply examples. When 
the church fathers bring before us such statements as 
these, no one believes them ; but when they ‘ attest’ the 
genuineness of a book of the Bible, then the conservative 
theologians regard the fact as enough to silence all 
criticism. This cannot go on for ever. Instead of the 
constantly repeated formula that an ancient writing is 
‘attested’ as early as by (let us say) Irenæus, Tertullian, 
or Clement of Alexandria, there will have to be substi- 
tuted the much more modest statement that its existence 
(not genuineness) is attested only as date as by the 
writers named, and even this only if the quotations are 
undeniable or the title expressly mentioned. 

If no trace of the Fourth Gospel can be found earlier 
than 140 A.D., there cannot be the slightest difficulty in 
doing justice to its relations with 
Gnosticism. According to Hege- 

F ah bit l sippus (42. Eus. HÆ iii. 327 f.) pro- 

o ospet found peace reigned in the entire 
church till the reign of Trajan; but after the sacred 
choir of the apostles had died out and the race of the 
inmediate hearers of Christ had passed away, the god- 
less corruption began through the deception of false 
teachers who now with unabashed countenance dared 
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to set up against the preaching of truth the doctrines 
of gnosis falsely so called. There is no reason for dis- 
puting the date here given. A personal disciple of 
Jesus certainly can hardly have survived to see it. But 
the gospel shows clearly how profoundly the gnostic 
ideas had intluenced its author. Neither is the position 
of the case as if he had started from the churchly point 
of view and then found himself on the road to the 
gnostic; on the contrary, we find him on the return 
path from gnosticism to the churchly view. Cp § 294. 
In addition to what is said there, attention may be called 
to the high value Jn. places on knowledge (17 3). 

It might at first appear as if Jn. were not yet in open antagon- 
ism against gnosis and thus that gnosticism has not yet attained 
any great development. If, however, we view the matter so, 
we shall mistake the task which was set before him. ‘The first 
epistle gave room for direct polemic against gnosis, and he uses 
his opportunity in the most distinct manner. But when a 
gospel had to be written, polemic methods could be employed 
only under some disguise. Nevertheless they are recognisable 
enough. Against the gnostic division between pneumatic and 
psychical persons are levelled such sentences as 316; so also 
against the dualism between God and the world; against the 
one-sided emphasis laid by gnosticism on the importance of 
knowledge is directed the insistence upon faith; and against 
the docetic view that Christ was man only in appearance stress 
is laid (114) on the doctrine that the Logos was made flesh and 
that his glory could be beheld. Indeed, the great importance 
given in 1935 to the attestation of the flowing of water and blood 
from the wounded side appears—although the water and blood 
have also a symbolical meaning (§ 23 ¢)—at the same time and 
indeed primarily to have its reason in the desire to combat the 
view that Jesus did not suffer really but only seemingly. 

All that must be conceded is that no traces can as 
yet be found in the Fourth Gospel of the great and 
elaborated systems such as were developed by Valentinus 
and others after 140 A.D. The ideas of light, and the 
like, out of which those later gnostics formed their pairs 
and their ogdoads of æons are still touched upon in the 
gospel only comparatively lightly. Ch.844 does not 
speak of the father of the devil, but only says, by a some- 
what lax construction, that the devil is a liar and the 
father of (the) lie (Winer(), § 18, n. 30; 229d). 

With Montanism the case is otherwise. The Fourth 
Gospel shows an indubitable contact with it in the idea 

S1. Relation of the Paraclete. Here, however, the 
to Montanism priority must be assigned to the gospel, 

* since Montanism, according to one 
ancient source, first came to manifestation about 156 or 
157, according to the other even as late as 172 (cp 
Harnack, of. cit. 363-379). In actuality the idea of 
the paraclete is further developed in Montanism than in 
the Fourth Gospel. In the latter the ruling conception 
is that Jesus is identical with the Paraclete, that is to 
say that his second coming consists in nothing other 
than the coming of the Holy Spirit into the hearts of 
believers (§ 26c). In Montanism, on the other hand, 
a sharp distinction is drawn between the age of Christ 
and the age of the Holy Spirit, and a much higher 
value is given to the latter. 

If on independent grounds some period shortly before 
140 A.D. can be set down as the approximate date of 
the production of the gospel, then new 
importance attaches to one particular 
passage upon which, apart from this, 
we could not venture to base any hypothesis as to date. 
In 543 Jesus says: ‘I am come in the name of my 
father and ye receive me not; if another will come in 
his own name, him ye will receive.’ This prophecy of 
another Messiah was fulfilled when in 132 A.D. Bar- 
chochba arose and incited the Jews to the great revolt 
which in 135 ended in the complete extinction of the 
Jewish state. lt is very tempting to think that 543 
contains an allusion to this. At all events, as compared 
with this supposition the hypothesis of Bousset (4ztichr. , 
1895, 108) has no superior claims—that by the pseudo- 
Messiah here predicted the Antichrist is meant, and 
this because ‘ thus almost all the church fathers interpret, 
and in this region these are the authorities from whom 
we have to learn.’ Bonsset, in conformity with this 
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interpretation, supposes that such apocalyptic ideas had 
great importance for the evangelist, notwithstanding 
the fact that his entire book shows no trace of this, but 
rather the opposite (§ 28). Compare further, § 65, end. 

Asia Minor is almost universally regarded as the 

Fourth Gospel's place of origin. It is on this assump- 
tion that we can most easily explain 
é wid a of how the Gospel could be ascribed to 

Cm peta mie John living there, to whom the 
Apocalypse, or at least the seven epistles therein con- 
tained, are assigned with still greater probability. 
Alexandrian as well as gnostic ideas can without 
difficulty be traced in those regions, It has even been 
attempted to account for the mistake by which Caiaphas 
is called ‘high priest for that year’ (§ 38) by the fact 
that in Asia there was a high priest (dpxiepeds) for the 
whole province who changed from year to year (Momm- 
sen, Köm. Gesch. 5318; ET Provinces, 1345). It must, 
however, be affirmed once for all that these proofs have 
no decisive value; but neither does the question as to 
place of origin possess any fundamental importance. 

Very important inferences, however, can be drawn 
from the paschal controversies of the second century. 

(a) In Asia Minor the celebration was 
54. The Paschal always held on the rq4th of Nisan 
by those who afterwards were called 
Quartodecimans; elsewhere it was celebrated on the 
first Sunday after the Spring equinox. The difference 
of usage first came to light on the occasion of a visit of 
Polycarp of Smyrna to Rome during the bishopric of 
Anicetus (therefore in 154 A.D.). On that occasion 
Polycarp, according to the report of Irenæus (fragm. 3, 
cp Eus. HZ v. 2416), appealed on behalf of the Asiatic 
celebration to the authority of John the disciple of the 
Lord, and of the other apostles. Similarly, in the third 
stage of the controversy, Polycrates of Ephesus in his 
letter to the Roman bishop Victor about 196 A.D. (ibid. 
v. 242-8) made a like appeal to the authority of Philip, 
John, Polycarp, Melito, and a large number of famous 
names, Of the reasons for this usage we become 
apprised in the second stage of the controversy, about 
170 A.D., in which its supporters came into conflict not 
with Rome but with men in Asia Minor itself. 

(4) In order to escape the conclusion that the John 
appealed to by the Quartodecimans could not have 
been the writer of the Gospel, some theologians assert 
that the men of Asia Minor, and John among them, 
had observed the 14th of Nisan in commemoration of 
the death of Jesus. This would fit in with the Fourth 
Gospel admirably, only it is opposed to the express 
statements of Hippolytus and Apollinaris (Chron. Pasch., 
ed. Paris, p. 6aġd,; ed. Dindorf, pp. 12 f. and 14), 
according to whom the commemoration intended was 
that of the institution of the Lord’s Supper by Jesus? 
That this was only the opinion of a minority cannot 
be maintained. 

(c) Others sought to attain the same result by supposing 
that the Quartodecimans without any reference at all to 
events in the life of Jesus had simply, in accordance with 
the Jewish calendar, observed the day upon which the 
Jewish passover fell. Such a mechanical conformity 
with the Jewish law, and such a degree of indifference 
towards reminiscences of occurrences in the life of Jesus, 
would be very remarkable if observable in any Christians, 
and most of all if observable in one who had actually 
been an eye-witness of the last days of Jesus. It is, 
however, expressly set aside by the statement of Apol- 
linaris (Z¢.) that the Quartodecimans claimed Mt. 
as on their side,—on the point, namely, that Jesus had 
eaten the paschal lamb with his disciples on 14th Nisan 
and had suffered on the 15th. Apollinaris infers from 
this that in their view the gospels seem to be at variance 


Controversy. 


1 The most thoroevgh discussions are those of Hilgenfeld, Der 
Paschastrcit, 1860, and of Schiirer. De controversiis paschalibus, 
Leipsic, 1869; in German in Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1870, 
pp. 182-284. 
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as to this (§ 42). He himself is on the side of the 
Fourth Gospel, and thus, as he himself admits no 
variance, interprets the First Gospel wrongly in the 
actual sense of the Fourth; the Quartodecimans, how- 
ever, appealed not simply to the Jewish calendar but 
also to Mt., and that too to Mt. properly understood. 

(d) A last resort remains,—that of Schiirer, who 
thinks they did this only in a late stage of the con- 
troversy. This also, however, is very improbable. 
We shall do well to attribute to them at least enough 
continuity of view for them to be always aware what it 
was that they were maintaining. 

(e) In this failure, then, of all the suggested views we 
have no alternative left but to acknowledge that the 
John to whose authority the Quartodecimans appeal 
cannot have been the author of the gospel. If then 
this John of Asia Minor was the Elder, the apostle’s 
authorship of the gospel remains, so far as the paschal 
controversy is concerned, a possibility. The assump- 
tion, then, must be that the gospel was written by the 
apostle, though at the same time he was not head of 
the church at Ephesus. This assumption, however, 
is one that has been resorted to by but few, for the 
tradition says only of the Ephesian John that he wrote 
the gospel. 

After what has been said, only a very brief recapitu- 
lation as regards the ‘ genuineness’ will be required. 
(z) Even when the Apocalypse has been 
assigned to another writer, the apostolic 
authorship of the gospel remains im- 
possible, and that not merely from the consideration 
that it cannot be the son of Zebedee who has introduced 
himself as writer in so remarkable a fashion (§ 41), but 
also from the consideration that it cannot be an eye- 
witness of the facts of the life of Jesus who has presented, 
as against the synoptists, an account so much less 
credible, nor an original apostle who has shown himself 
so easily accessible to Alexandrian and Gnostic ideas, 
nor a contemporary of Jesus who survived so late into 
the second century and yet was capable of composing 
so profound a work. On this ground are excluded not 
only the son of Zebedee but also every non-apostolic 
eye-witness, including even John the Elder, although 
the last-named seems to be recommended by the Asian 
tradition so far as this does not make for the apostle. 

(4) Harnack, who holds the Elder to be the author—with in- 
corporation also of reminiscences of the son of Zebedee in his work, 
so that the gospel might appropriately enough be called ‘ Gospel 
of John the Elder according to John the son of Zebedee’ (ciay- 
édvov ‘Iwavvou tov mpegButépov Kara Iwavyyy tov ZeBedatov)— 
is compelled not only to place the date at a much earlier period 
than is justified by the evidence (§ 48 [/], but also, notwithstand- 
ing this, to understand by a ‘disciple of the Lord’ (which the 


Elder was) one who perhaps had seen Jesus only once in earliest 
childhood without really entering into personal relations with 
him ; and all this over and above the further necessity for im- 
puting so many incredibilities to the author, if the credibility of 
the synoptists is not to be reduced to zero. Further, Harnack’s 
hypothesis must be characterised as incapable of being discussed 
so long as the continuation of his work gives him no occasion to 
state quite frankly whether he regards as historical such state- 
ments for example as those regarding the foot-washing, the 
T brosi, the falling to the ground of the Roman cohort in 
of 
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piosan u and the roo pounds of ointment at the embalming 
esus. 

c) The same remark holds good as regards Bousset who(Afoca- 
lypse in Meyer's Kommentar, sth ed. 1896, p. 33-51) maintains 
that the Ephesian John, that is to say, the Elder, in his youth 
belonged to the train of Jesus at such times as Jesus was in 
Jerusalem, and that from his mouth one of his scholars has given 
us, so far as the activity of Jesus in Jerusalem is concerned, ‘an 


1 As we write we take from his Wesen des Christenthums, 1900, 
p. 13 (ET What is Christianity? 1900) the following: ‘The 
Fourth Gospel which does not come from the apostle John, and 
does not profess to do so, cannot be used as a historical source in 
the ordinary [z.e., customary] sense of those words. The author 
acted with autocratic freedom, transposed events and placed 
them in an unwonted light, composed discourses at his own 
will and illustrated lofty thoughts by imagined situations. 
Hence his work though not wholly wanting in the elements of 
a genuine if hardly recognisable tradition, can hardly at any 
point be taken into account as a source for the history of Jesus; 
it is but little that we can take over from him and even that 
only with circumspection.’ 
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account that, as compared with the synoptists, is independent 
and in many points to be preferred.’ 

(d) To what degree the thesis of the authorship of the gospel 
by a son of Zebedee (or indeed any eye-witness) can be maintained 
only at the cost of the very ediy which yet it is proposed 
to support by this assumption, is well seen in what b: Weiss 
has to say regarding the discourses of Jesus in the Fourth 


' Gospel.! He grants that the misunderstandings of these dis- 


courses by the hearers are ‘often in reality merely attempts on 
the part of the evangelist to account for the continuance of the 
discussion,’ that the evangelist ‘is well aware that he is not 
giving his readers the discourses and conversations with literal 
accuracy,’ that ‘not only the original words, but also the 
concrete historical context of the words of Jesus are often 
obliterated, the evangelist concerning himself only for the endur- 
ing significance of these and their value for edification in the 
sense of his own conception of the person of Christ,’ that even 
in the narrative parts ‘the connections in detail have often dis- 
appeared, the historical colouring has been lost and the repre- 
sentation of occurrences has been manipulated in accordance 
with the meaning which they had acquired to the mind of this 


narrator.’ No ‘critic,’ however severe, could express himself 


much more unfavourably with regard to the Fourth Gospel than 
this defender of its genuineness has done. 


(e) As compared with such a line of defence, there is 
a positive relief from an intolerable burden as soon as 
the student has made up his mind to give up any such 
theory as that of the ‘genuineness’ of the gospel, as 
also of its authenticity in the sense of its being the work 
of an eye-witness who meant to record actual history. 
Whoever shrinks from the surrender can, in spite of all 
the veneration for the book which constrains him to take 
this course, have little joy in his choice. Instead of 
being able to profit by the elucidations regarding the 
nature and the history of Jesus promised him by the 
‘genuineness ' theory, he finds himself at every turn laid 
under the necessity of meeting objections on the score 
of historicity, and if he has laboriously succeeded (he 
thinks) in silencing these, others and yet others arise 
tenfold increased, and in his refutation of these, even 
when he carries it through—-and that too even, it may 
be, with a tone of great assurance—he yet cannot in 
conscientious self-examination feel any true confidence 
in his work. 

(7) With the other view the case is quite different. 
We have to deal with a writer from whom we neither 
can demand strict historical accuracy, nor have any 
occasion to do so. Just in proportion as this is frankly 
recognised, however, we find in him a great and eminent 
soul, a man in whom all the ruling tendencies of his 
time meet and are brought together to a common focus. 
A philosophical book, indeed, would not have been 
difficult for him to write, yet would have received but 
little attention ; for all that at that time was recognised 
as divine was held to be seen in the person of Jesus. 
Thus the task this man deemed to be laid upon him by 
the nature of the circumstances was that of giving ex- 
pression to his deep ideas in the form of a life of Jesus. 
We become aware that this implied many restrictions 
upon his freedom, and one is astonished all the more at 
the ease of movement with which he has carried out his 
work. In short, one discerns in the gospel the ripest 
fruit of primitive Christianity—the ripest, if also at the 
same time the furthest removed from the original form. 
We shall return to a consideration of this subject with 
somewhat greater detail (§ 62) after we have glanced at 
the First Epistle which in this respect is closely related 
to the gospel. 

Before proceeding to this, however, a word must be 
given to the ‘ partition ’-hypotheses. (a) We have post- 

aie oned notice of them until now because 

bo al ate > have brought them up at an earlier 
hypotheses: point would have tended only to ob- 
scure the issues. A whole series of earlier ‘ partition ’- 
hypotheses have shared the common fate of being 
withdrawn by their own promulgators. Least 
hopeful of all is a hypothesis of interpolations. Not 
that the existence of interpolations in Jn. is impossible ; 
on the contrary, it is affirmed even by the most out- 
spoken critical theologians (§ 28 4). But if it is proposed 
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to eliminate every difficult passage as having been 
interpolated, very little indeed of the gospel will be left 
at the end of the process. Theoretically, the case is 
soniewhat better with a ‘sources’-hypothesis, which 
should maintain that the last author did not introduce 
mere interpolations into the exemplar before him without 
touching the text itself, that he dealt with it very much 
as the synoptists dealt with their sources. Even so, 
however, no great advantage is gained. 

(2) To mention only the latest advocate of a hypothesis 
of this sort, Wendt! holds most of the miracle narratives, 
and some of the elaborations of the discourses as well as 
of the occasions assigned to them, to be additions of the 
last author. The main point, however, is that his funda- 
mental principle—in itself worthy of all acceptance—is 
that passages are to be held to be later insertions, not 
on account of their contents, but only when they break 
the connection. There is much reason to fear, however, 
that distrust of the authenticity of the substance often 
causes an interruption of the connection to be imagined 
where in reality there is none. Many passages of the 
same sort as others which give Wendt occasion for the 
separating process, are left by him untouched, when the 
result would not be removal of some piece held to be 
open to exception in respect of its contents ; the ground 
for exception which he actually takes, on the other hand, 
is often altogether non-existent. 

Thus, for example, it ought not by any means to be regarded 
as betokening a broken connection when (11 16), at the words of 
Jesus, ‘Let us go unto him [Lazarus], Thomas says to his 
fellow-disciples: ‘Let us also go that we may die with him.’ 
That the sequence of these sentences does not demand the 
interpretation that Thomas wishes to die with Lazarus is self- 
evident, for Thomas is speaking to his fellow-disciples about a 
word of Jesus in which he had implicitly said that he was going 
to his death. Itis therefore not permissible to conclude that, 
in the source, v. 16 followed immediately upon v. ro, and that 
accordingly the announcement of the raising of Lazarus con- 
tained in vv. 11-15 is an addition by the evangelist. Moreover, 
v. 16 in strictness fits on to v. 10 no better than it does to v. 15. 
In v. 40 where Jesus says to Martha, ‘ Said I not unto thee that 
if thou wouldest believe thou shouldest see the glory of God?’ 
Wendt with justice finds a reference back to vv. 23257, but 
considers that they rest upon a misinterpretation of these verses 
which speak, not of a bodily resurrection, but of the imparting 
by Jesus of an inward eternal life even here in this temporal 
sphere. This is essentially correct; but it presents only one 
side of the matter. The word is purposely ambiguous (§ 25 c), 
and in its literal sense is fulfilled by the raising of Lazarus, 
which nevertheless is itself only a figure for the impartation of 
that inward eternal life. Wendt proceeds therefore upon a mis- 
apprehension of the distinctive character of the Fourth Gospel 
when he comes to the conclusion that in the source all that was 
related was this :—Jesus heard of the sickness of Lazarus, but, 
although no delay in his journey occurred, did not arrive until 
after his death ; on his arrival he comforted Martha by pointing 
to that inward eternal life which can be lived in the temporal, 
went with her to the grave, and wept there. What availed 
Martha this pointing to the inward eternal life when her brother 
had just quitted this temporal, and what point has it in presence 
of the assurance of Jesus (v. 23), ‘thy brother shall rise again’? 
It cannot be a continuation of this assurance,—neither if with 
Martha we understand v. 23 to refer to the last day, nor if we inter- 
pret it in a spiritual sense ; for resurrection and continuance in life 
are different things. That it was, on the other hand, anything 
higher than what is said in v. 23 is excluded by the simple fact 
that after the apparent death of Lazarus it was not practicable. 


(c) Wendt attributes his assumed source to the apostle 
John. The eye-witness Peter, on whose communica- 
tions in Wendt’'s view the gospel of Mk. rests, knows 
that on his last evening Jesus held the sacrament of the 
Supper with his disciples; John the eye-witness that he 
washed his disciples’ feet. Peter the eye-witness knows 
concerning Jesus that he expected the Final Judgment 
on a definite day at the end of the present world, John 
the eye-witness knows that he spoke the words contained 
in ll2sf and 524, and proves by this that the representa- 
tions which agree with the report of Peter (e.g., 528 f. and 
the closing words of 6 39 40 44 54 12.48) were added by the 
evangelist in contradiction of the source written by the 
eye-witness John. The eye-witness Peter transmits an 
account according to which Jesus had not any con- 
sciousness of his pre-existence, the eye-witness John 


1 Das Johannes. Evangelium, 1goo, and previously in Die 
Lehre Jesu, 1, 1886, pp. 215-342. 
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knows that he spoke the words, ‘ Before Abraham came 
into being, I am,’ ‘ glorify me with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was’ (858175), and he 
wrote the prologue with exception of the verses (6-8 15) 
about the Baptist. 

(d) As for the miracle-narratives, according to Wendt Jesus, 
£g., did not heal the man born blind but only beheld him and 
took him as text of his discourse on the healing of the spiritual 
blindness of the world ; in the case of the sick man at Bethesda 
Jesus in healing him laid his hand upon him somewhat in the 
manner indicated in Mk. 7 33 823-25, so that the action could 
be regarded by the Jews as a violation of the Sabbath-law. 


(e) What has been said may perhaps suffice to show how 
little fitted is this latest attempt at separation of sources 
—however superior to kindred efforts of the same sort— 
to supply ‘a really satisfactory solution of. . . the 
Johannine problem.’ Its indications of difficulties in 
the connection are valuable; but these will have to be 
explained by the writer's carelessness about the matter 
(as has been done in § 344, c). In the end we shall have 
to concur in the judgment of Strauss, that the Fourth 
Gospel is like the seamless coat, not to be divided but 
to be taken as it is. 


D.—FIRST EPISTLE 


What distinguishes the First Epistle from the gospel 
most obviously is its express polemic against false 
teachers. These, to speak generally, 
are gnostics ; this appears (24) in the 
expression ‘he that saith, I know him 
(ò Aéywr örı Eyvwxa aùróv)’ as also in 
that ¢erminus technicus of gnosis ‘seed’ (omépua: 39), 
which signifies the individual seed-grains of divine 
origin scattered throughout the world of matter, to wit 
the souls of gnostic persons, and in the declaration of 
these persons that they have no sin (18 to). More 
precisely, the false teachers disclose themselves to be 
docetics. Their assertion (222) that Jesus is not the 
Messiah finds its explanation in 42 f. (cp 2 Jn. 7), accord- 
ing to which they deny that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, and in 56 (‘this is he that came by water and 
blood’). While holding this teaching they give them- 
selves over to libertinism, according to 2415 f. 3410 517, 
which passages must certainly be taken as referring to 
them. The case is not met by supposing the reference 
to be to Cerinthus, the oldest of the gnostics, who with 
all his gnosticism was still a Jewish Christian; later 
forms must be intended even although we are not ina 
position to state more precisely what they were. The 
purpose of the epistle, then, is to combat this tendency 
with as much directness (226 37) as it is combated 
indirectly in the gospel (§ 50). The writing can be 
called a letter only in a remote sense (cp EPISTOLARY 
LITERATURE, § 9). The writer addresses his readers 
as little children, or beloved, or brethren ; but in these 
expressions he is addressing all Christendom. 

In all his controversy with gnosis the author is at the 
same time strongly influenced by its ideas. Like that 

of the gospel, his thought is dominated 

a Ne a by the great antithesis between God 

* and the world (216 45 f), or God and 
the devil (38 ro 44), or truth and falsehood (22r 46); in 
analogy with Jn. 36 843, etc., in 1 Jn. 5rọ also we find 
the mutually exclusive alternatives that one must either 
be of God or of the world which ‘lieth in the wicked 
[one]’ (èv r@ movnp@ Keirat). The claim to know, or 
to have known, all things is made by the writer for 
himself and for his readers (213 f. 20 f. 27 47) as positively 
as any gnostic could make it; the expression ‘seed’ 
(o7épua) he applies in similar manner to himself and to 
them, and asserts sinlessness for both (396 518). 

In the ideas just indicated, as well as in respect of 

language, the agreement with the gospel 

sn seems so strong that the identity of 
fron aior authorship of both writings is often re- 
of Jn garded as self-evident. Holtzmann, how- 

" ever (Eini. in's NT), enumerates fifteen 

German theologians by whom it is denied, and he him- 
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self has elaborated the same view with the utmost care 
in Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. 1881, 690-712; 1882, 128-152, 
316-342, 460-485. 

To begin with the vocabulary: dyyeAia, érayyeAla, Sudvore, 
mapovaia, €Amis, dvopia, etc., are found only in the epistle, not 
in the gospel. Moreover, a somehat different field of thought 
is disclosed by the use of iAaguds (22410) and also of Xptopa 
(22027) which characterises the epistle. On the whole it is seen 
that the thoughts of the epistle in many ways follow the ordin- 
ary lines, above which the gospel has risen to purely spiritual 
conceptions. The second coming of Christ is still spoken of in 
1Jn.228 as a visible individual occurrence in time; the 
resurrection is (82) looked for simply after death; the final 
judgment is relegated to a particular day (417). The more 
spiritual apprehension is not wholly wanting (see 8 14 24 5 11-13); 
but it is not prominent. In 21 Christ appears as the Paraclete, 
which finds an analogy in the gospel only in the expression 

another Paraclete’ (14 16), spoken of the Holy Spirit. Kedemp- 
tion is wrought by Christ by means of his death (17 2 2 4 10),— 
a conception which in the gospel finds its parallel only in 1 29 36 
and perhaps 11 50-52 17 19 whilst everywhere else in the gospel 
his redeeming activity is for the most part sought in his mes- 
ane (1 9-13 8 12 17 4-8), to which, in the epistle, allusion is made 
only in 49. 

Above all, in the epistle Christ is represented much 
less than he is in the gospel as intervening between God 
and men. The conception, based on the Logos-idea 
that it is Christ alone, not God, who can come into direct 
relation with the world, is absent. In the gospel the 
relation of God to Christ is like that of Christ to 
believers (1014 7 1420 159 f); God gives salvation to 
him, he imparts it to them (178 etc. ; the only exceptions 
are 316 6 40 1421-23 1626 f. 17623). Christ alone is the 
way to God (1461079155), while in the epistle (321) we 
can have boldness directly toward God ; in the gospel it is 
Christ who is the light (14 812), in the epistle it is God 
(1s); in the one it is Christ who is the law-giver (1334 
1512), in the other it is God (323) ; in the one it is Christ 
who is the hearer of prayer (1413 f., cp 1516 1623 f. 26), 
in the other it is God (322514). These divergences 
are explained much more easily on the assumption that 
the two writings come from different writers though 
belonging to one and the same school of thought. 

Which of the two writings was the earlier cannot be 
decided on general grounds. In itself considered, the 
more ordinary and commonplace way of 
looking at things may very well be 
regarded as the earlier, the more spiritual- 
ised as the later ; indeed on this supposition the growth 
of one and the same author out of the one into the 
other would become in some measure intelligible. We 
could, however, equally well imagine that the gospel 
had come into existence first, and that later when, 
from the novelty of its ideas, it met with but little 
approval and much opposition, another hand belonging 
to the same circle as the evangelist had made the 
attempt to give currency to the newer ideas with closer 
adherence to the current theological conceptions. The 
undertaking in this case would be analogous to the con- 
jectured attempt mentioned in § 28, by means of later 
interpolations of passages implying a resurrection at a 
definite point in time, to avert the objections likely to 
be raised by the more spiritualised statement of the 
resurrection-idea. In imputing some such intention to 
the writer it is by no means necessary to assume that he 
set about his task merely by way of accommodation, at 
a sacrifice of his own convictions. It is precisely when 
we distinguish the author of the epistle from the author 
of the gospel that it becomes possible for us to suppose 
that in it he was giving expression solely to his own 
personal view. 

A date later than that of the gospel is very strongly suggested 
by the only passage which directly indicates any time relation 
at all, namely 212-14. The three things of which the writer 
here begins by saying, ‘I write them unto you,’ he repeats with 
the words, ‘I have written unto you.’ Here he seems to be 
referring to the gospel. If in doing so he identifies himself 
with the author of the gospel, we must not judge of the fact 
otherwise than we do when we find the evangelist writing in 
the name of the apostle; fiction of this kind was regarded as 
perfectly permissible ($ 41¢). As to the bearing of this question 
of date upon the question of attestation, see § 47. External 
evidence does not forbid the supposition that the first epistle 
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was written after the gospel (and that in turn after 132), provided 
that the epistle was written not later than about 140. 
What the author seeks to establish against the false 
teachers is, viewed in one aspect, the creed of the 
61. Character church. Everyone who does not hold 
«it passes with him for Antichrist. On 
of polemic his he i deeded <1 
of epistle. this he is decide ı— indeed, stern. 
Only, as a gnostic he is far too much 
imbued with a feeling of the necessity for working on 
the convictions of his readers to be able to avoid 
attempting to make plain from the evidence of the facts 
themselves the truth of his theses. This, however, he 
does not by any means attempt in the form of proofs 
properly so called; rather does he express his convic- 
tion in a simple propositional manner, in the confident 
expectation that it will make an impression by its own 
inherent force. As compared with the other NT writers 
who engage in polemic against false teachers, and 
especially the authors of the Pastoral Epistles, the. 
Epistle of Jude, and the second Epistle of Peter—nor 
even to the exclusion of Paul—he must be credited 
with a high degree of moderation in his polemic, and 
avoidance of personalities in speaking of his opponents. 
Moreover, alongside of the church creed on which he 
lays weight, he also elaborates a practical Christianity. 
But here we reach a point at which the gospel and 
the epistle can be considered together. 
If the worth of the Fourth Gospel does not lie in the 
accuracy of its separate details regard- 


62. Permanent ing the life of Jesus, nor yet in the 


Mie = d character of the total picture it pre- 
aie sents, it is the more to be found in 


the ideas by which in common with 
the epistle it is dominated. 

(a) Both writings rendered an extraordinary service 
to their time by absorbing into Christianity, as they 
did, every element in the great spiritual tendencies 
of the age that was capable of being assimilated, and 
thus disarming their possible antagonism. While the 
oldest Christianity might seem to bea religion for the 
uncultured merely, the Johannine theology made it 
possible for educated persons also to attach themselves 
to it without renouncing the rest of their spiritual 
heritage. If the Jesus of literal history might seem to 
an educated Gentile merely as an individual member 
of the despised Jewish race, the impression must neces- 
sarily have been very different when, as now, he was 
presented as the Logos of God, as the world-principle 
which had existed long before Judaism came into being, 
and even upon earth was far exalted above everything 
Jewish. If Paul with deliberate intention had proclaimed 
the Gospel to be to the Gentiles foolishness (1 Cor. 123), 
the Johannine theology took account of the strivings of 
Gnosticism after knowledge and brought this into its 
own service. That between God and the world there 
is fixed a great gulf which strictly speaking cannot be 
bridged over, it frankly recognised, in order in the next 
place to provide a bridge in the Logos-idea—itself bor- 
rowed from the Greek philosophy—and, in doing so, 
at the same time to avoid the separation (so dangerous 
to the existence of the Christian Church) of mankind 
into two eternally distinct classes, It also even pre- 
pared the way for Montanism, at least in so far as it 
recognised the coming of the Holy Spirit to mankind 
as the greatest thing of all, 

(2) Of supreme value, not only for that age but for 
all time, is the full assurance of its faith in the truth 
of Christianity (414 83: f. 51 1633 1 Jn. 54). The idea 
of God is apprehended with a depth that is nowhere 
approached elsewhere in the NT. <A philosopher may 
dispute the propositions both that God is spirit and 
that God is love (Jn. 421-24 1 Jn. 48x6), but he cannot 
surpass them in simplicity of scientific expression. The 
first basis of the religious life, the feeling of dependence, 
cannot be expressed with greater depth than in the 
gospel (3 27), the essence of sin with greater depth than 
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in 1 Jn.1810 29, prayer with greater depth than when 
it is represented as an asking in the name of Jesus 
(15 x6),—which again in turn cannot be better ex- 
pounded than it is in 1 Jn. 5 r4 as an asking according 
to God’s will. All objections based upon pernicious 
results which might be supposed to follow from the 
prominence given to knowledge are disarmed at the 
outset by the declaration, r Jn. 23, that the verification 
of knowledge lies in the keeping. of the commandments 
of God. ‘Truth is not only seen; it is done (Jn. 32r 
I Jn.16); and this doing of the truth is again made 
equivalent to the doing of righteousness (r Jn. 229). 
Any one-sidedness of mere intellectualism is guarded 
against from the outset by the depth of the mysticism 
which comes to its fairest expression in the Johannine 
theology (1423 154-7 1723), without, however, leading 
to any vague idea that man must be absorbed in the 
divine essence. If we discern in Christ not only the 
historical individual but also at the same time that 
summing-up of all that is divine which the author of 
the gospel saw in his individuality, in a word, the ideal 
of a child of God, then, in spite of all that criticism 
has to say in the exercise of its own proper functions, 
we can still echo with full conviction the words in which 
the author has expressed his unique appreciation of 
Jesus, as in 155 146 336 or 668 J. 

(c) The spiritualisation of the concrete conceptions 
of primitive Christianity has led to ideas such as it 
would be impossible to express in a more modern way. 
The person who finds himself no longer able to believe 
that the redemptive significance of Jesus lies only in 
the fact of his death finds the opposite view—according 
to which his work of redemption was achieved by his 
message and only confirmed by his death—already 
laid down for him in the prologue to the gospel 19-13 
and also in 812 174-8, etc. 

So far as this is concerned, the gospel, in virtue, so to say, of 
the principle that extremes meet, even comes round again to 
the original historical point of view such as we find it in the 
synoptists. Paul had transferred the redeeming significance 
of Jesus from his life to his death. But at the same time he 
had also thought of him as pre-existent. When John developed 
this latter thought into the Logos-idea he was compelled by 
the nature of it to place the redeeming work wrought by Jesus 
not any longer in his death, which for the Logos would only 
mean a return to his previous condition, and thus have value 
only for himself and not for mankind ; he had therefore to seek 


it in the revealing work of Jesus, and this work Jesus could 
perform upon earth only by declaration of his peculiar message. 


Any one who finds himself unable to accept the dogma 
of the Trinity here finds that which can justify him in 
his attitude in the declaration (739) that the Holy Spirit 
had no existence before the exaltation of Christ, being 
in fact according to 2 Cor. 817 identical with the exalted 
Christ (§ 26¢). Any one who finds himself unable to be- 
lieve that Jesus needed to legitimise his claims by means of 
miracle has only to take his stand on 2029, ‘ Blessed 
are they who have not seen and yet have believed.’ 
Any one who finds himself no longer able to think of 
the second coming of Christ as destined to happen in 
bodily form finds opened for him in 1416-18 the way 
by which he may think of it as spiritual. Any one 
who finds himself unable to think of a bodily resurrec- 
tion and a final judgment once for all on the last day 
has only to take his stand on 11 26 524. Any one who 
finds himself unable to regard the value of the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist as an absolute one has on his 
side the express utterance of Jesus (663): ‘it is the spirit 
that maketh alive; the flesh profiteth nothing,’ —a 
principle which Paul in 2 Cor. 36 had made use of with 
reference to the OT religion, but not as yet with refer- 
ence to any of the positive institutions of Christianity. 
Indeed this fundamental principle, taken along with 13 15 
and 3344, is in itself a sufficient counteractive against 
any one-sided or exaggerated exaltation of the figure 
of Christ as pourtrayed in John. On the other hand, 
the Johannine theology can claim the most unreserved 
and absolute acceptance for the highest which it has 
to offer, the place which it assigns to love. This is 
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the central idea of the first epistle (27 f. 323 47-21), and 
equally central is the saying in the gospel in 13 34 f. 15 r2. 
It has indeed been the achievement of Christ to bring 
this new commandment of love into the world and to 
give the world his own example in this (13 15)—even 
if the foot-washing never occurred in a literal sense. 


£.—SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES 


The ‘elect lady’ (é«Xexrh kvpla) in 2 Jn. x is, especi- 
ally in view of v. 13 and of the change between ‘thy 
children’ and ‘thee’ in 4f., a church. It 
63. Address. is designated as ‘lady’ perhaps because 
(Eph. 53: f.) of the marriage relation with Christ the 
‘lord’ (xvpios); the predicate ‘elect together’ (cuvex- 
AexTH), Only with the substantive ‘church’ (é«x«Anoia) 
understood, is applied also to the church in Babylon in 
1 Pet. 513. This interpretation of ‘ lady ' (kupfa) becomes 
quite obvious if 3 Jn. 9 refers back to the second letter, 
which is not improbable. Now, in 2 Jn. 13 the church ad- 
dressed is greeted by asister church. This sister church 
is, we may be sure, that to which the writer belongs. 
The church addressed need not, however, on this account 
be also an individual church; there is a possibility 
that any church whatever may be intended. In this 
case the second epistle, though individual in form, will 
be in reality as catholic as the first. 

The case of the third epistle is different. Gaius is 
an individual, and neither can Diotrephes and Demetrius 
(vv. 912) be divested of their individual character. 
One Gaius is named in Acts 1929, a second in 204, a 
third in x Cor. 114 Rom. 1623. The last-named has 
affinity with the Gains of this epistle in so far as hospi- 
tality is predicated of both. That the two are identical 
there is nothing further to show. We may perhaps 
rather assume the name to have been chosen in order 
to recall the other hospitable Gaius. 

If we direct our attention to what is most distinctively 
peculiar to the two epistles we shall have to say that 
their purpose, first and foremost, had 
reference to church-polity. The new 
thing in the second epistle is not a theoretical refuta- 
tion of false teachers but the exhortation (v. ro f.) not 
to receive such persons under one's roof and not even to 
salute them. Although this does not refer to the case 
of persons living in the same place, but only to that of 
passing travellers, it in any case represents an effectual 
step in the direction of the exclusion from church fellow- 
ship of these adversaries who in v. 9 are designated as 
' progressives’ (ó mpodywr), in v. 7 as docetics. 

The stringency with which this is demanded seems to find its 
explanation in 3 Jn. 9 “, according to which Diotrephes, an 
opponent of the writer, refuses to receive not only his letters 
but also the brethren who adhere to him, and expels from his 
own community those members who are willing to receive these 
brethren. At the same time it is perfectly plain that the cause 
of this reciprocal excommunication is in the third epistle differ- 
ent from what it is inthe second. In the third there is no 
word of false doctrine; but great emphasis is laid upon the 
personal ambition of the adversary and upon the claim on 
the part of the writer to unconditional authority. The fact 
that travelling brethren are spoken of in both letters ought not to 
be allowed to disguise this difference. Now the directly expressed 
purpose of the third epistle is that Gaius should give a friendly 
reception to the adherents of the writer on their travels. As 
Demetrius is mentioned immediately before the close of the 
epistle, and a good testimony is expressly given with regard 
to him, he has been regarded as the bearer of the epistle, which 
thus was at the same time a letter of introduction (cp Rom. 
1617). The interesting hypothesis, as to an important turning- 
point in the history of the most ancient form of ecclesiastical or- 
ganisation, which Harnack (Texte u. Untersuch.15 3, '97) has 


connected with the the third epistle, will on account of its wide 
scope be most conveniently considered under MINISTRY (g.v). 


In this place, on the other hand, a word is still de- 
manded by the second purpose which, over and above 
that of church-polity, underlies at least the second 
epistle. This epistle combines with its polemic against 
false teachers a recommendation of the ideas of the 
gospel and of the first epistle, and in this respect stands 
on the same level with the first epistle itself, whether 
it be that the second epistle is later than the first and 
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64, Purpose. 


JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE 


the gospel, or whether it be that it preceded them. If 
the second epistle preceded, the second (and also the 
third epistle, in case it was contemporary with the 
second) would be a first attempt at giving literary cur- 
rency to those ideas under the name of a known church 
authority ; the gospel would then exemplify a further 
step in that it claimed to be by a still higher authority, 
namely the son of Zebedee. 

In the second epistle the coincidence in language with 
the gospel and the first epistle is fairly strong ; in the 

third it is confined to a few expressions 

ples ag in vy. 3f. 6117. The contents fall in 

* profundity far behind both the larger 

writings. For neither of the two smaller writings can 

we assert more than that they move in the same spiritual 
sphere with the larger. 

In both the author calls himself ‘the Elder’ (6 mpec- 
Bérepos). By this expression the authorship of an apostle 
is as good as excluded, unless it so happened that within 
the circle of his followers he had borne this name as one 
of special distinction. This, however, according to§7 a, 
holds good rather of John the Elder, who is distinct from 
the apostle. The Elder seems to many to be expressly 
shown by the designation to have been the author. He 
was, however, a chief authority with Papias, and Papias 
was strongly inclined to chiliasm ; but of chiliasm we find 
no trace in the epistles before us. ‘The Elder’ might 
indeed be the designation of a person quite unknown to 
us, if only it was understood in the circle of the recipients 
who was meant by it. If, however, we are right in hold- 
ing that at least the second epistle is for the entire church, 
then the designation of the writer will also be intended for 
it, in other words it will denote the famous Elder—not 
indeed in the sense of his being the actual author, but in 
that of his being the author in whose name it was to run. 

That both epistles are from the same hand need not be 
douhted, yet neither is it absolutely certain. If we must 
suppose from the outset, on account of the other Johannine 
writings, that there was a whole group of men who laboured in 
one and the same spirit, then there can always have been two 
different members of the group to whom we are indebted for 
these two writings which do not absolutely coincide either in 
language or in intention, The reference back from 3 Jn.9 to 
the second epistle is by no means a conclusive proof of unity of 
authorship, nor yet ate the limited number of expressions in 
which both agree, such as ‘walking in truth’ (wepurazrety èv 
aAnbeiq), 2 Jn.4 3 Jn.3f, or ‘loveand truth’ in 2 Jn.3 3 Jnr 

Tt will be seen from what has already been said how 
difficult it is to say almost anything as to the date of 
composition. The answer to the question depends on 
the hypotheses adopted as to purpose and author. The 
external attestation for the second epistle and still more 
for the third is much weaker than for the first. Even 
though this is intelligible enough in view of their brevity 
and of their designation of their author as Elder, it yet 
permits any view which may be required by the 
hypotheses mentioned above, especially the view which 
relegates them to a date appreciably later than the first. 


Lüdemann (/P7, 1879, pp. 565-576) has even sought 
to establish a probability that the two minor epistles, 
which he assigns to a date earlier than that of the first 
epistle or of the gospel, presuppose the work of Papias 
and subserve the intention of substituting a different 
picture of John for that drawn by Papias. 

We may conclude, then, by pointing out briefly that the first 
half of the second century suits all the references to the condi- 
tions of a later time (less precisely determinable) which we have 
found in the second and third epistles and in the gospel. In 
the second and third epistles the most important trace of this 
kind is the excommunication of one another by Christians and 
the rise of a hierarchy. In the gospel we have, corresponding 
to this, on the one hand, the idea of the unity of the church 
(here expressed quite ideally, without any hierarchical flavour : 
1016 1711 12-23 etc.), on the other hand, the expulsion of 
Christians from the synagogue, which Barcochba carried out. 
The assigning of this in 9 22 to the lifetime of Jesus is certainly 
not historical (see GosPELs, § 136). It is significant that 162 
announces it for a future time. The same period fits also the 
tendency to detach the responsiblity for the condemnation of 
Jesus as much as possible from the Roman government and to 
roll it on to the Jews, a tendency even more marked in Jn. 18 26- 
19 16 than in the synoptics (cp GospELs, § 108). Jesus acknow- 
ledges himself not as Messiah of the Jews, but as King of Truth; 
politically, therefore—this is the political aspect of the narrative 
—Christianity is not dangerous. 

Of conservative works on the Johannine question that of 
Luthardt (Der jok. Urspr. des 4. Ev., '74; ET by C. R. 

: Gregory, St. John the author of the Fourth 
66. Literature, Gospel, '75, with copious bibliography) 
eserves special mention; of ‘medialing’ 
works, that of Beyschlag (Die Joh. Frage, '76, previously in 
St. Kr.’74.).. The most important critical works are: Bret- 
schneider, Probadilia,'20; Baur, Tübinger theolog. Jahrbb.'44, 
1-191, 397-475, 615-700 and Die hanonischen Evangelien, '47 ,; 
Hilgenfeld, Das Ev. u. die Briefe Johannis, '49, and Die 
Evangelien, 's4; Scholten, Het Evangelië naar Johannes, '64, 
Germ. transl. '67 ; Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, i. '67, 103- 
172; Thoma, Genesis des Joh.-Ev., '82; Jacobsen, Untersuch- 
ungen über das Joh.-Ev, '84; Oscar Holtzmann, Joh.-Evang., 
’87. Baldensperger, Prolog des 4. Evang., '98 (regards polemic 
and apologetic against the sect of the Disciples of John as the 
aim of almost the whole gospel). Too late to be used in the 
above article appeared Kreyenbithl, Das Evangelium der 
Wahrheit, i. (1900). The Johannine question enters here 
quite a new stage. Kreyenbihl regards the Fourth Gospel as 
a Gnostic work, and seeks to ascribe it to Menander of Antioch, 
a pupil of Simon Magus. 

(The English literature on the subject is mainly ‘ conservative’; 
see, especially, Sanday, Authorship and Hist. Char. of Fourth 
Gosp. (72); The Gospels in the Second Cent. ('76); Salmon, 
fist. Introd, to NT (85); Watkins, Mod. Crit. considered in 
Rel. to Fourth Gospel (90); Gloag, Introd. to Joh. Writings 
(91); Lightfoot, Essays on the Work entitled ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ (orig. in Cont. Rev. '74-'77) and ‘on the Internal 
Evidence for the Authenticity and Gonnincnece of St. John’s 
Gospel’ in the E.xfositor (Jan. Feb. 1889); T. B. Strong, art. 
‘John’ in Hastings, DB, 2; Reynolds, art. ‘John, Gospel of,’ 
26.3 Salmond, ‘ John, Epistles of,’ 24. ; also the comm. of West- 
cott, ‘Gosp. of St. John,’ in Speaker's Commentary, and Epp. of 
St. John, 3rd ed. ('85) and Plummer, St. John’s Gospel and 
Epistles (96). The critical view is represented by J. J. Tayler, 
An Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
especially in its relation to the first three (67); by the anony- 
mous author of Supernatural Religion: an Enquiry into the 
Reality of Divine Revelation (vol. ii.,’74); by E. A. Abbott, 
art. ‘Gospels’ in Excy. Brit. ('79'; see also GOSPELS, above, §§ 
8-107); and by B. W. Bacon, Zutvod. to NT (1900), pp. 230° 
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JOIADA 


JOIADA (YT, ‘Yah knows’; an abbreviation of 
VINN’: see JEMOIADA). 

1. (AV Jenotapa) b. Paseah, in list of wall-builders (see 
NEHEMIAH, § 1/5 Ezra ii., §§ 16 [r1], 15 [1 (@)]), Neh. 36 (coccaa 
[B], vior eda [X], toeta [A], twSace [L]). 

2. Son of Eliashib the high priest, in pedigree of Jaddua 
(Ezra ii, § 64); contemporary with Nehemiah; Neh. 12104 
(wwda [B and in v. 11 x*], twôae [x], ewada [A], ewrada [L)), 
22 (wada [BX*A]), 13 28 (hwada [BX], ewrada [AL]). 


JOIAKIM (O'p'}', cp JEHOIAKIM), ben Jeshua; 
high priest ; Neh. 1210 12 26 (1wakelIm [BNAL)). 


JOIARIB (DVV; 1wpeiB [BNA vid], porapleli8 
[AN mg. sup. J, 1WPEIM [N]). 

r. Neh. 1lio0 (twpe8 [A]) 126 (BN*A om.) 1219 (BX*A om. 
twapif [Xc.a mg. inf.j), See JEHOIARIB. 

2. A Judahite, temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 115, twperu [8*]). 

JOKDEAM (OY 7), 1aperkam [B]; 1ekAaam [A], 
ieKN. [L]), in the hill-country of Judah, mentioned 
with Juttah and Jezreel (Josh. 1556+). The name is 
probably a corruption of JORKEAM, a clan-name or 
place-name in 1 Ch. 244, belonging to the SW. of 
Hebron, and to be identified with REKEM. The place 
intended by Jorkeam and Rekem is probably the 
Judahite CARMEL (Sp53), and the common original of 
all these forms is probably Jerahmeel (Sxmnv). The 
Jerahmeelites did not confine themselves to the Negeb. 
See JERAHMEEL, § 4. kan 


JOKIM (D°pi, § 31), a descendant of SHELAH 
(1 Ch. 422). The name might conceivably be mis-spelt 
for JEHOIAKIM (so PAL, wwaxeiw); but cp JASHUBI- 
LEHEM. 

JOKMEAM (DYP as if= ‘let the [divine] Kinsman 
arise’; rather, perhaps, DYDD', ‘the Kinsman (?) takes 
vengeance,’ cp 6), a ‘Levitical’ city in Ephraim 
(x Ch. 668 [53], 1kaam [B] 1ekmaan [A], -m [L]), 
mentioned with Shechem, Gezer, and Beth-horon. In 
the parallel iist of Levitical cities in Josh. 21, KIBZAIM 
is the name given (v. 22, caBoaeu [A], om. B, xaBoeu 
[L]). This form, however, seems to be an old corrup- 
tion of Jokmeam (o'sap from nymp[*]). Jokmeam is also 
mentioned in 1 K.412 (Aovkau [B; 5 precedes], ex 


paay [A], ovcay [L]), but the reading rendered ‘as far 
as beyond Jokmeam’ (so RV, and similarly the Geneva 
Bible, but AV, by a printer’s error, substitutes Jok- 
neam) is probably corrupt; substitute ‘as far as the 
ford of Meholah' (nbinp vaya ay). See ZARETHAN. 
TRC 
JOKNEAM (DYIP, rather DYIP’, ‘Jikneam,’ as 
if ‘the (divine) Kinsman (?) makes, or acquires’; We. 
Heid.) 4, compares ekNiBaAdoc, the name of a king 
of Tyre, Jos. c. Ap. let; t€KNam [AL]).2 
1. A town of Zebulun (Josh. 1911, texuay [B]), 
reckoned by P as Levitical (Josh. 2134, aav [B], ekvau 
[A]). It was also a royal city of the Canaanites (1222, 
cexou [B], -uuau [L], cexovagz [A]); Thotmes III. 
claims to have taken it in his victorious campaign 
against the ‘upper Rutennu’ (WMM As. u. Eur. 393). 
The city was situated in the Carmel district (1222), to 
the E. of a torrent-valley (Sma; 19:1}. We may 


probably identify it with the CyAMON [¢.v.] of Judith 73, 
and both with the Tel? Aaiman, on the E. side of the 
Wady el-Miih, at its mouth as it enters the plain of Es- 
draelon, to which Eusebius and Jerome refer as kaupwva, 
Cimona (see CAMON). ‘The position is conspicuous 
and important, commanding the main pass from the 
western portion of Esdraelon to the more southern 
plain’ (Rob.). On ‘Jokneam’ in 1 K. 412, AV, see 
JOKMEAM. 

2. The Jokneam referred to above is called by way of distinc- 
tion, ‘ Jokneam in Carmel’ Josh. 1222). It follows that another 
ems must have existed elsewhere. Probably it lay in the 

ill country of Judah, JoxpEAM (.v.) in Josh. 1556 (rexvaap 
[L)) being wrong in the third letter. 


1 On the forms cp Rob. BR, 4115. 
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JONADAB 


JOKSHAN (Xi; 1eZan, BD and in 1 Ch. L; in 
Gen. 252 A (see Swete); inv. 3 Ab D (iezan [A*]); 
1ekcaNn [A in r Ch.], ekran [E and L in Gen.]), a 
son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 252/. [J], 1 Ch. 132). 

„Interpreted of a tribe Va#7¥ in Yemen by Arabian genealo- 
gists (see Osiander, ZDMG 1031). Glaser (Skizze, 2453) 
compares names like #’agasa in S. Arabia. Tuch’s identification 
with Joktan (Gen. 1026) is attractive, but the change of » into 
wis hard to explain. F. B. 


JOKTAN (ÐR; ekran [AEL]=}9P), younger 
son of Eber, and father of thirteen sons or peoples,—Almodad, 
Sheleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerah, Hadoram, Uzal, Diklah, Obal or 
Ebal, Abimael, Sheba, Ophir, Havilah, and Jobab (Gen. 10 25-30 
=r Ch. 119-23). Probably there were originally only twelve in 
the = (cp Israel, Ishmael, and see GENEALOGIES i., col. 1661, 
ne 2). 

Joktan is the assumed ancestor of the older Arabian 
tribes as distinguished from those later tribes which 
were more closely related by origin and perhaps by 
language to the Israelites. The Arab genealogists 
identify the name with that of Kahtan, an ancient 
southern Arabian tribe well known to themselves (see 
GENEALOGIES i., § 2). But this identification has no 
historical value. The name Joktan may indeed be 
simply an artificial name, devised for the younger son 
of Eber. When we look at the names of the Joktanites, 
we notice that two of them (Sheba and Havilah) occur 
in the list of Cushites. This simply arises from the fact 
that the names of the Cushites and the Joktanites come 
from different documents (P and J respectively), re- 
flecting, perhaps, different political circumstances and 
tribal relations. It is difficult to explain all the Joktanite 
names. The very first (ALMODAD) is among the most 
obscure; the name seems Sabzean. The limits of the 
Joktanites (Gen. 1030) are also matter for discussion 
(see MESHA, SEPHAR). 


JOKTHEEL Oyna ; for attempted explanations see 
Wetzstein in Del. Jesaia), 703; Olsh. LB 624). 


1. A city in the lowland of Judah, mentioned between Mizpeh 
and Lachish, Josh. 1538; either miswritten for Eltekeh, or a 
corruption of Jerahmeel, from which indeed Eltekeh may also 
come (cp taxapenA [B], but AL tex@and). Cp JEKUTHIEL. 

2. The name given by AMAZIAH (g.v.) to a place in Edom 
called ‘the Cliff’? (y$a7) which he had captured, 2 K.147 
(xaBondA [BL], vexBond [A]); it is the rock, or cliff, of Kadesh- 
‘barnea’ which is meant. Halévy seeks to illustrate it by 
2 Ch. 2514, where Amaziah is accused of having bowed down 
before the gods of Edom, and extracts from it the meaning 


‘Vakt is God’ (Études dédiées à M. le Dr. Leemans, 134). 
No such Edomite deity as Yakt is, however, known. The 
name is corrupt. ‘ Joktheel’ should probably be aeee 
for the battle was in the valley called Aamaelah, or rather 
Jerahmeel (see SALT, VALLEY OF). On the ‘ragged spur of the 
north-easterly mountain-range,’ from underneath which the 
fountain of Kadesh issues, there must have been a fort. This 
fort Amaziah captured and named Jerabmeel, because of the 
‘crowning mercy’ which he had received. It is true, the place 
is commonly (see e.g. Kittel, 7st. 2289), identified with Petra; 
but this must be an error, as Ki. in his commentary has shown. 
See SELA. TREC 


JONA (iwanoy [WH], -nnoy [Ti.]), Jn. 142; RV 
‘John.’ See JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 1, and cp 
BAR-JONA. 


JONADAB (273), §§ 27 44 46; 1w NadaB [BNAQL], 
abbrev. from alg bins ‘Yahwe is munificent,’ cp Nedabiah, 
Abinadab, Amminadab). 

1. Son of Shammah and nephew of David, who 
displayed his ‘ subtlety’ in advising his cousin Amnon 
how to entrap his half-sister Tamar; 2 S. 133 / (in 
v. 5 MT gives ‘Jehonadab’; twrada8 [Balvidl>], -au 
[B* v. 3 B v. si in vo 3 s, cordos a EEE 
JONATHAN (4). 

2. Son of Rechab and presumed author of the rules 
which bound the Rechabites, Jer. 3568 J. (twvadav [N] 
inv. 8; wwvad[Q*] in v. 16). 'Jonadab’ in MT only in 
vv. 61019; elsewhere ‘Jehonadab.’ It is usual to 


1 © as represented by some MSS restored the normal number 
by leaving out Obal in Gen. and ee in Ch. The former 
omission has some plausibility (see EBAL, 2). 
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JONAH 


The true ‘father’ of the 
See RECIIAB- 


identify this Jonadab with 3. 
Rechabites, however, was of older date. 
LTES. 

3. EV JEHONADAB, b. Rechab, an abettor of Jehu 
in his ‘zeal for Yahwé,’ 2 K. 101523. The clasping of 
hands in v. 15 implies partnership in the measures 
which followed (see HAND, 4), though there are dif- 
ficulties in the narrative. See JEHU ; ISRAEL, § 31; 
RECHABITES. 

4. The name of Saul's second son, according to 6%, 
1S. 312 (see ABINADAB). There is a similar confusion 
in 6's title of Ps.71 [6 70] (twvadaB [BN] apwadap 
[R]). See JONATHAN, 1. 


JONAH (731, § 68, ‘dove’; originally, according 
to Robertson Smith [/. P222., 985], connected with totem- 
ism; but many such names in modern Syria, at all events, 
are certainly due to fancy, and early corruption from 
janm is possible ; wna [BAL], [in the title] iwnac). 

1. A prophet, son of Amittai,+ of GATH-HEPHER (g.v. ), 
who prophesied the deliverance of Israel from the 
Syrian oppression (2 K. 1425). The reference to Jonah 
in Tob. 14 48 (BA, followed by EV) is probably due to 
a scribe's error ; N reads Naovz (Nahum) inv. 4. When 
we compare 2 K. 1347 it seems probable that Jonah 
delivered his prophecy in the time of Jehoahaz, the father 
of Jeroboam II. (Klost.). Jonah seems to have spoken of 
a deliverer who would bring the Israelites out of the grasp 
of Aram (L kal éfyyarvyer aùroús), so that they would 
dwell in their tents as beforetime. The ‘ deliverer’ is 
not the Assyrian king Ramméan-nirari III. (Duncker ; 
Whitehouse in COT 2 324; Wi. GZ 1154)—though as a 
matter of history the victory of that king over Syria 
must have been a great relief to Israel—but Jeroboam 
II. There is no probability that the Deuteronomistic 
writers of 2 K. 134-6, 1425-27 knew anything of Ramman- 
nirari; but it is beyond doubt that they wished to do 
honour to Jeroboam. Cp Stade ZAT W, ’85, p. 296. 
Hitzig and Renan think that the prophecy of Jonah is 
still extant in Is.15 f, but this is most improbable. 
See also JONAH [BooK]. kt. 

2. Mt. 1617. See Bar-jona. 


JONAH [BOOK]. It is by a strange inconsistency 
that the Book of Jonah ranks among the records of the 
Twelve Prophets, for the only oracle of 
Jonah which it, professes to give is 
comprised in five words (Jon.34, Heb.). Obviously it 
must be compared, not with the accompanying prophetic 
books, but with narratives of episodes in the lives of 
prophets, such as are found in r K.17-19, 2 K. 4-6, 
and Is. 71-16, 20 36-39. The narratives referred to are 
based on traditional material, sometimes oral, sometimes 
written. Can we hope to find such in the Book of 
Jonah? Unfortunately we cannot. The leading fact 
of the story—the journey of an Israelite prophet to 
Nineveh—is so surprising that only’on good pre-exilic 
testimony could we be excused for receiving it. Such 
testimony, however, is wanting. No part of the book is 
pre-exilic ; indeed, except in glosses and in the psalm 
ascribed to Jonah there is no trace of more than one 
hand.? 


1. Post-exilic. 


1 Winckler AOF 2252 has suggested that the words ‘ben 
Amittai’ in 2 K. are an interpolation from Jon.11; but the 
double description is unobjectionable (see 1 K. 19 16). 

2 Linguistic and other arguments have convinced an American 
Rabbi that the original Book of Jonah, which he thinks that he 
has disengaged from the additional matter, was much shorter 
than the present one, and that it may have been of the age of 
Jeremiah (Kohler, Theol. Rev. ’79, pp. 139-144). His method, 
however, is arbitrary, and linguistically there is no distinction 
between the original Book and the inserted matter. W. Böhme 
also denies the unity of authorship (ZATHW 7 224-284 ['87]). 
He presents us with two distinct works on the story of Jonah, 
which have been combined by an editor; he further recognises the 
hands of a supplementer and of a glossator. Béhme’s argument 
is much more elaborate than Kohler’s, but is hypercritical. He 
greatly exaggerates the critical importance of the inconsistencies, 
which permit us to speak of glosses, but not of composite 
authorship (so Kue., Ez/., 2 426, § 86). 
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For an earlier attempt | 


JONAH, BOOK 


1. It is certain that, though the diction of Jonah is purer 
than that of Esther, Chronicles, and Daniel, it has some striking 
Aramaisms and other late words or forms. Pusey, it is true, 
has endeavoured to refute this argument ; but his opposition to 
the criticism of the other OT books prevents him from forming 
a just idea of the phases of linguistic development. ‘The phase 
of Hehrew which meets us in the book of Jonah is not that of 
the eighth century’ (Kénig)—not that of Amos and Hosea. 


One need not lay any stress on PZD, which, though more 
Aramaic than Hebrew, might perhaps have been used by the 


non-maritime Israelites before the Exile;1 but such words and 
forms as these are conclusive as to the post-exilic date of the 
Book ;— POY (112); ANP (82); DYS (87); BY, ‘to labour’ 
(410); Ì6; IR Er 46H); ‘DWI C7); "YE C12); 
-Jag (410). NEY (16) and meen (48) are designedly omitted.2 

2. The writer’s conception of pre-exilic prophecy is opposed 
to the facts of prophecy gathered from the works of Amos, 
Hosea, and Isaiah. He imagines that revelations were, to 
prophets of the eighth century, as objective, as external, as they 
were to Zechariah. Doubtless it suited his purpose (which we 
shall study presently) to represent Jonah as seeking to evade 
his mission ; but he could not have done this had he lived in the 
age of Amos and Hosea. (The story of the disobedient 
prophet in r K.13is also too peculiar to be pre-exilic.) He 
assumes too that Jonah would have been surprised at the non- 
fulfilment of a prediction—a surprise which there is no reason 
to suppose such a result would have awakened in Hosea, though 
certainly that prophet would have been very much surprised at 
the conversion of the arrogant Assyrians. 

3. The writer's explicitly universalistic conception of religion 
and morality (cp 411 with Ps. 366{7}é) is not in harmony 
with the prophecy of the eighth century. 

4. His imitativeness is equally striking; cp eg., 39 with 
Joel 214; 42 with Joel 213 and Ex. 346; and the story of 
Jonah under the £74a2ydn (see below, § 5) with that of Elijah 
under the broom-plant in the desert (1 K.194 7%). 

5. The mention of Nineveh as a city of the past (ama myI» 
33), with details implying that the readers did not know much 
about it, is significant. 

6. Note also the patent improbabilities of the story. A 
Beopie! of the time of Jehoahaz banishes himself from Yahwè's 
land in order to divest himself of his prophetic character (contrast 
Am. 88), In order to go to Tarshish he proceeds, not to Tyre, 
but to the comparatively unimportant seaport of Joppa. He is 
swallowed up by a great ‘fish,’ and remains three days in the 
fish’s belly. He comes outalive (we are not told the place of his 
landing), and ventures among the fierce Ninevites without a 
companion or interpreter, believing that he wil! have more influ- 
ence on them than their own prophets and teachers. We are 
not informed what the offence of the Ninevites was, nor as to 
the name of their king. The narrator assures us, however, that 
king and people turned to God (contrast Nah.314), and so 
escaped the threatened destruction. Last, not least, we have 
the singular episode of the plant which ‘came up ina night and 
vanished in a night’ (lit. ‘son of a night’). = 

The Book of Jonah, then, being post-exilic, to what 
class of literature does it belong? Obviously it is a 

Midrash, —7.e., ‘an imaginative develop- 

are ee ment of a thought or theme suggested 
* by Scripture, especially a didactic or 
homiletic exposition, or an edifying religious story.’ * 
Tobit and Susanna are universally admitted to be such 
Midrashim ; Jonah should be added to the list. As 
such it is not deprived of value for historical purposes. 
For, as Kuenen long ago pointed out,* the Books of 
Jonah and Ruth are records of a current of thought 
among the Jews opposed to that identified with the 
name of Ezra. That great reformer, and the men of 
his school, based their system on the recognition of a 
real and permanent difference between Israel and the 
heathen, and even psalmists of the post-exilic period 
spoke sometimes as if the ‘nations’ were necessarily 
wicked because non-Israelites. Against this the author 
of Jonah enters a protest. The scene of the prophet 
under the 4##dyén is specially introduced to check Jewish 


(by Nachtigall) to dissect the Book of Jonah, see Eichhorn’s 
Allgemeine Bibliothek, 9 2, 221-273; Bertholdt, Ein? 2407-24125 
and cp Kleinert (Come. 19), who is willing to admit that a 
later writer (femm. Ezekiel) may have based his account on two 
distinct traditional narratives. 

1 SS read nin5p for nv2¥ in Is.216; but this is hardly 
the best critical emendation. 

2 Both words are plainly corrupt. Read for the former 3yinn° 
(or 38m’), and for the latter “n33 (‘it came to pass at dawn, 
when the sun rose’). 

3 Dr. /ntrod. 4973; cp We. Prod.) 227 f. (chap. 6, end). 

4 Rel, Isr. 2243/3; Ond ®© 2412. 
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arrogance, and the whole course of the previous story 
leads to a fairer view of ‘the nations.’ Indeed, the 
writer partly explains the non-fulfilment of prophecies 
against the heathen (which doubtless puzzled some of 
his contemporaries) by the readiness of the heathen to 
repent. One might even infer from the story that he 
placed the heathen morally and religiously above his 
own people. Jonah begins by stifling the voice of 
conscience, und afterwards both expects and desires 
Nineveh's destruction. No epilogue tells us of any 
change in the prophet's feelings towards the heathen.! 
The Phoenician mariners, on the other hand, fear the 
great God of the Hebrews (Jon. 19 /.), and the people 
of Nineveh at once repent on hearing the prophetic 
announcements (Jon. 36-9). We are reminded of 
Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, and of a more ancient and 
venerable story (the Good Samaritan). 

This theory has excellent points ; but it does not do 
justice to the entire problem. If the hero of the story 
is merely a type of the too exclusive 
3 ane of contemporaries of the writer, why is 

* he called Jonah? why is he made a 
prophet? and why is he swallowed up by a fish? 
These questions are to a large extent answered by the 
symbolic theory. 

1. The hero of the story is called Jonah, not primarily because 
an early narrative mentions a person of this name, but because 
a custom was springing up of calling Israel, symbolically, a 
dove. The earliest trace of this is in Ps. 6813 [14], where 
the people of Israel, delivered by its God from the powerful 
kings of Caanan, and enriched with their spoil, is called a dove? 
‘whose wan a [God] will cover with silver and her feathers 
with gold.’3 Elsewhere the faithful community personi- 
fied wishes for itself the wings of a dove, not for their beauty, 
but for their swiftness and for the unerring instinct which leads 
the doves to their retreats (Ps. 556-8 [7-9]). 

2. Jonah is madea prophet, because Israel was called upon 
to prophesy.4 The Prophecy of Restoration said that all Zion’s 
children would be Yahwé’s disciples—^e. prophets (Is. 54 13; 
cp 50 4)—and tnat the duty of the prophetic ‘Servant of Yahwé’ 
was to make known the true religion to the nations (Is. 42 4 
49 6), for which purpose he wasspecially endowed (Is. 49 3; cp 50 4). 
It is true, there was a historical Jonah who prophesied, and who, 
by an interesting coincidence, is called ‘Yahwé’s servant' 
ô=, 2 K. 1425; cp Jon.19 ©, dovAos kupiov eyw cipt); but 
this was not the fundamental point with the late narrator, whose 
mind was absorbed in symbolism. It is also to be observed that, 
according to II. Isaiah, the ‘servant of Yahwè’ would not ‘draw 
back’ from his work (Is. 50 5}. The psalmists, too, bring Israel’s 
deliverance into connection with the spread of true religion (see 
Ps. 22 26 [27] Z 96-100), and one of them makes the true Israelite 
promise to speak of God’s precepts (like Jonah) before kings 
(Ps. 119 46). 

3. Jonah is swallowed up by the sea because this was a 
conimon poetical phrase for the danger of destruction which 
repeatedly beset Israel (see Is. 432, Ps.1815 [16] 326 427 [8] 
66 12 691 [2) Z 14 [15] 4 1244 Lam. 354). And the purpose 
of the whole story, according to the symbolic theory, is, that 
Israel, called to preach to the nations (a touching antedating of 
II. Isaiah’s revelation), evaded its duty, that God punished 
Israel by exile, but turned the punishment to Israel’s good, and 
that Israel afterwards took up its neglected duty, but in an 
unloving spirit which grieved its patient teacher, the all-merciful 
God of the whole human race. 

The theory here described is a great advance upon 
the preceding one, and much credit is due to Kleinert 
(1868) and J. S. Bloch (1876) for 
= rs ae applying the key of symbolism to the 

i narrative more fully than any previous 
But the hesitation of critics to adopt it indicates 


Where it fails is 


1 The omission of an epilogue was every way advisable. (1) 
If Jonah was symbolical, it remained to be seen whether those 
who were symbolised would amend their ways or not. (2) 
Epilogues are apt to weaken the effect of a work of art (as in tbe 
case of Job). 

2 Symbolical designations of peoples are in the manner of this 
psalmist (see Ps. 68 30 [31]). 

3 Point nam, and for pnn pipra read simply pmpa (Che. 
Ps, (2), 

4 In later times Jonah or ‘Dove’ became a standing title for 
Israel. Both @ and Tg. recognise the people or the congregation 
in the pyy of Ps.561. Cp Talm. Bab. Gittin, 45a, etc., and 
the Midrash on Cant. 214 4r; also the Pi#tisz in the Jewish 
Passover Service, based on the midrashic explanation of the 
pone one (especially the first, Festival Prayers, de Sola’s 
ed., 197). 


writers. 
that there is some serious defect in it. 
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in its treatment of the story of the great fish. Itisa 
mistake to say that ' Jonah’s adventure in the sea is but a 
very subordinate feature’ (Kalisch, Bile Studies, 2209). 
On the contrary, it is the turning point of the whole 
narrative; Yahwé ‘prepared’ the great fish to be an 
instrument not only of preservation but also of moral 
discipline to the disobedient prophet. We must there- 
fore supplement the key of symbolism by that of 
mythology. 

The earlier critics (e.g., Eichhorn) were not wrong in seeking 
for parallels where they could at the time most easily be found, 
viz. in Greek mythology. That Andromeda was in peril from 
a sea-monster on the rocks of Joppa, gives, however, no-real 
help; the myth may rather be regarded as an ztiological one for 
Joppa 1 OPPA, § 3); and only very moderate requirements can 

e satisfied with the parallel of the story of Hesione. F. C. 

Baur went to the right quarter when he took a hint from 
Bérdssus (Oannes); but Jonah neither was, according to the 
story, nor could conceivably have Leen, represented as a fish- 
god, which is also an objection to Trumbull’s original use of 
DaGon [¢.v.] and Oannes in JBZ 11 (92), Pt. 1. Quite recently 
zall (PSBA), König (Hastings DB 27474), and some less 
accredited writers, have supposed a connection between the 
mention of the ‘great fish’ and the fact that the Assyrian 
ideogram for Nineveh implies the explanation ‘fish-dwelling’ 
(Sayce, 77766. Lect. 57; but cp Hommel, PSBA, '99, ‘ Assyrio- 
logical Notes,’ § 42). 

Apart from other objections, however, (1) there is no trace of 
the writer of Jonah having been a man of learning, and (2) criti- 
cism should group, not isolate, narratives, phrases, or other data 
which may refer to folklore. We have many references to the 
dragon-myth in the OT, and it is quite easy to regard the ‘ great 
fish’ as a degenerate dragon; whereas fish-myths are, naturally 
enough, unrepresented. Kénig even illustrates the sojourn of 
Jonah in ‘the belly of the fish’ by the descent of the ‘dove’ 
Semiramis from the ‘fish-woman’ Atargatis or Derceto. 

That critics should look everywhere except in the right place 
for the origin of the Jonah story is one of the many proofs that 
the reproaches addressed to us by Winckler are not wholly 
unjustified. 

Tylor saw much more clearly than most contemporary 
critics when he pointed out that the widely-spread 
nature-myth of the dragon lies at the root of the 
apologue of Jonah.! But it was left for the present 
writer, in 1877, to combine the theory of Bloch with 
that of Tylor, and to show how indispensable each 
was to a due comprehension of the narrative. In 
details both theories admitted of improvement, by the 
help partly of biblical exegesis, partly of Assyriology. 
The writer also pointed out that the myth of the dragon 
or sea-monster is preserved, not only in the story of 
Jonah, but also in fragmentary allusions to Rahab, the 
leviathan, and the ¢azzn in the Books of Job and the 
Second Isaiah (cp DRAGON). The only error (an 
into which G. A. Smith seems to have fallen 
in Twelve Prophets, 2524) was in not distinguishing 
sufficiently between the dragon of the subterranean and 
the dragon of the heavenly ocean. It is the dragon of 
the subterranean ocean which (at Yahwe’s command 
—for he has been subjugated by Yahwè) swallowed up 
Jonah; or, to pass from the myth to its application, it 
is the all-absorbing empire of Babylon which swallowed 
up Israel—not, however, to destroy it, but to preserve it 
and to give it room for repentance. 

The present writer also indicated the link between 
the story of Jonah and the original myth, 

That link is to be found in Jer. 51 34 44,——‘ Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon has eaten and discomfited me (z.e., Israel); he 
has set me as an empty vessel, he has swallowed me up as the 
Dragon 2(7"3m3), he has filled his belly with my dainties ; he has 
cast me out.’ ‘And I will punish Bel in Babylon, and bring 
forth that which he has swallowed out of his mouth.’ Of course, 
it is only a shrivelled-up myth that we have before us. Bel, 
who in ike Babylonian story is the opponent of the dragon, has 
now become identified with that monster, and (as the destroying 
dragon) is for a time successful. Bel, or the dragon, has in fact, 
as we have seen already, become a symbol of the Babylonian 


1 Primitive Culture, 1306; cp Early Hist. of Mankind, 
3364; Waitz, Anthrop., 6670; de Gubernatis, Zoological 


Mig O 2 390. 
Or ‘as a dragon.’ Mythical dragons (plur.) are referred 
to in Ps. 74136 Job913: ‘helpers of Rahab.’ The singular, 


however, is more obvious. #13, ‘belly’ occurs only in Jer. 5134; 
cp AarXaési, ‘her (Tiamat’s) belly,’ in the account of the fight 
between Tidmat and Marduk (Del. Weltschdpf 44 106). 
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empire and of its head Nebuchadrezzar, who thought to bring 
Israel under his own power, but whom Jeremiah (27 6) distinctly 
calls Yahwe's ‘servant’ (7.e., commissioned agent). For another 
instance of a story ultimately based on mythology, we may 
venture to refer to ESTHER (¢.v.). 

It is strange that Simpson (The Jonah Legend, ’99), though 
he refers once to the Babylonian Tiamat legend, should so 
completely miss its significance as to make the stretching out 
of the slain monster’s skin support his theory that the story of 
Jonah sprang out of a ceremony which was acted at a rite of 
Initiation (perhaps into a priesthood). Criticism and archeology 
seem here to be parted. 


The story of the wonderful plant, which contrasts 
with Elijah’s perfectly natural desert plant in 1 K. 194, 
has quite a different origin, being ob- 

5. The plant. viously the product of the fancy of an 
individual. The name ]2"p is probably connected with 


the Assyr. 4uhkhdnttum (ja) 5 this designates some 
garden-plant, the precise nature of which is unknown 
(for another such Assyr. plant-name in Hebrew see 
HABAKKUK). If the mention of the ‘booth’ (45) 
belongs (as it probably does) to the original narrative, 
we can hardly help agreeing with Tristram that some 
kind of gourd is meant, gourds being commonly 
used for shading arbours. If, however, the narrator 
mentioned only the plant, we may not unreasonably fix 
upon the Ricinus communis, IL. (see GOURD). In 
either case, the growth of the plant has been super- 
naturally fostered. 

We may compare the plant with the carob-tree (see Husxs) 
which bore no fruit for seventy years as a sign to Honi Hame‘agel 


that he had really slept seventy years, and which so proved to 
him the credibility of Ps, 1261 (see Talm. Bab. Ta‘dnith, 23a). 


On the other hand, folklore is certainly present in the 


story of the voyage. 

Jonah, revealed by the lot as the guilty cause of the ship's 
danger, and thereupon, thrown into the sea, is the counterpart of 
Mittavindaka, the son of a merchant of Benares, who is put out 
of the ship in which he has embarked as the spoiler of its luck, 
but not so roughly as Jonah.) He answers equally to the 
merchant in the Roman folk-tale of the Pot of Rue,? and the 
same traditional idea is at any rate presupposed in the classical 
passages (¢.g., Horat. Od. 325-30) quoted by Kalisch (Bib. St. 
2162, n. d} Primitive superstition has also supplied a detail to 
chap. 3. The Persians are said to have made their horses and 
draught-beasts join with them in the rites of mourning for 
Masistius (Herod. 924). But the Assyrians in Jonah go beyond 
the Persians; they make their animals abstain from food like 
themselves to propitiate Yahwé. This may imply the Jewish 
idea of the depravation of animal nature (Gen. 6 17% ; cp Is. 11 6-8). 
For this Whitley Stokes has produced a parallel in medizeval 
Irish literature.3 


Into the question of editorial alterations we cannot 
enter at length. The attempt of Böhme to distinguish 
four strata in the Book of Jonah has been already referred 
to (col. 256t, n. 2); it carries us beyond the evidence. 
But a few minor interpolations or insertions may safely be 
allowed, in addition to the great one in 21-9. 


That chap.4 has been touched by scribes or editors, is 
obvious (see especially Wi. AOF 2264 f).4 It is not im- 
possible that the detail of the booth (v. 5) is 

6. State of an addition, and that it is connected with an 
the text. alteration in the prophetic announcement of 
Jonah (so K. Ronie. According to the MT 

of 34 Jonah ‘cried and said Yet forty days, and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown.’ G, however, gives three days instead 
of forty as the interval allowed, and though this reading may 
conceivably be an error produced by the mention of ‘three 
days’ journey’ in v. 3, it is also possible that it may be correct. 
The story is constructed for effect, and the wonder of the re- 
pentance of the heathen Ninevites would be still greater if only 
three days were allowed as an interval than if there were forty.’ 


1 ‘Jona c. ru. Jak. 439,’ by E. Hardy (ZDMG 50153). In 
the Buddhist story it was not a storm, but another unknown 

ower which hindered the progress of the ship. The guilt of 
Wittayindaie! was caused by his disobedience to his mother. In 
almost the same words as those of Jon.18, the mariners obeyed 
the law of self-preservation. Mittavindaka was put out upon 
a raft, and the ship pursued its course. 

2 See Miss Busk's Folklore of Rome, 57-62. In this case the 
hero of the story is not actually thrown overbcard. 

3 Lebar Brece, 259, cited in Acad., 15th Aug. '96, p. 155. 

4 The compound ie name Yahwé Elohim (4 6) is due to an 
editor. His object was to show that the Yahwe who prepared 
the ‘gourd' was the Elohim who prepared the worm (47). _ It is 
true, this was very unnecessary with the clear statement of 1 re. 
Cp Gen. 24-3 as we now have it. 

5 Kohler, Theol. Rev.,'79, pp. 140 143- 
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A later editor, however, might prefer forty days, and alter the 
text accordingly, at the same time introducing the booth (see 
Bootu) as a shelter for Jonah for the remainder of his time. 
This suggestion will seem to most not very probable. It was at 
any rate an editor that inserted the psalm in chap. 2, which is 
largely composed of reminiscences of the canonical psalms (31 42 
88 107 115 7 120 142). It is, if faithfully interpreted, not more 
connected with the story of the prophet Jonah than the psalm 
of Hannah is with that of Hannah; for it describes how pious 
Israel, when in danger of extinction, struggled with its des- 
pondency. Not improbably the editor found a connection, 
apart from the purely external one, in the phraseology of v. 26 
(‘ out of the belly of Shé6l,’ etc.). He may also have known that 


the Jonah of the book was, like Jos (g.v.), a bei or similitude.! 


Three questions now occur. (1) Why was the book 
placed in the ‘ Twelve’ (Swoexampspyrav)? (2) Was it 
7. Other previously an independent literary work? 
oblems. T9 (3) What is its date? A brief answer 
Problems. ust suffice. (1) The probability is that 
the closing words, assigned to God himself, brought the 
book into the prophetic canon. (2) Budde (ZATW 
12 40-43, ['92]) conjectures that the Book of Jonah was 
originally a part of the Midrash (RV ‘commentary ') of 
the Book of Kings, on which Chronicles is based (2 Ch. 
2427). The introductory ‘And it came to pass’ (mm), 


and the absence of the descriptive statement ‘ who was of 
Gath-hepher ' (v. r), appeared at first sight to favour this. 
But the difficulty of imagining a reference to Assyria 
and still more to the destruction of Nineveh, has been 
well pointed ont by Winckler (40/2261), who would 
prefer to give the Book of Jonah a place in that 
Midrash where the reign of Manasseh was treated. 
The Midrashic narrative of Jonah explained, according 
to Wi., why the prophecy of Nahum was not strictly 
fulfilled. Wi. also thinks that the Jonah of the apologue 
is not the Jonah of Gath-hepher (see JONAHi. n.). (Cp 
Smend, 4 T Rel. -gesch. 409 ; König, Ezx/. § 77, p. 379.) 
(3) The book is apparently referred to in Tobit (1448; 
but see JONAH, 1), and earlier still its existence is 
presupposed by the mention of the Twelve Prophets in 
Ecclus. 49 ro (see the Hebrew text). The considerations 
mentioned above justify us in assigning the narrative, 
without the psalm, to the half-century which followed the 
arrival of Ezra. The psalm, however, was probably 
written much later—as late perhaps as the apon 


(‘prayer’) in the appendix to Ecclesiasticus (51 1-12). 
If so, it is an interesting fact that the symbolic interpre- 
tation of the book should have held its ground so long. 

Of later references to the book three have a special 
claim to be mentioned, viz., two passages in the Talm. 
and one in the NT. 


In Ta'ŭnīth, rsa, we are told that, in times of drought, it was 
usual for one of the leaders of the congregation to expound the 
teaching of Jonah, and in Meg. 10a, that Jonah 

8. Late was used as a lesson for the Day of Atonement 
references. (a usage which still obtains in the liturgy of the 
synagogue).2 The growing importance of the 

doctrine of repentance naturally sent Jewish teachers in search 
of illustrations to the Book of Jonah (see Brüll, Jakrėb. f. jüd. 
Gesch. u. Lit, 3158). |The third passage is Mt. 12 39-41, which 
occurs again in a simpler and more probable form? in Lk. 
ll29f 32. ‘The sign of the prophet Jonah ' means the striking 
fact that an Israelitish prophet proclaimed the purpose of God 
in a heathen city, and eee statement is that the men of 
Nineveh will ‘rise up’ as witnesses (cp avacrdvres pdprupes, 
Ps, 3511, ©) against his own ‘generation’ and prove them 
guilty (karaxpivovcr looks like an inaccurate rendering of the 
Aramaic equivalent of WYT; cp Is. 5417, where ‘condemn’ is 
an impossible rendering), What the Ninevites testify is that they 
had not been repelled Be the foreign garb and manners of Jonah 


but had believed him and turned to God. The divine Judge will 
then condemn the Jewish contemporaries of Jesus hecause they 


1 So OPs. 127. r 

2 Jonah himself too is treated in this liturgy with a view to 
edification. His prayer ‘out of the belly of the fish’ makes him 
an example of faith (Festival Prayers, de Sola, 5 168). À 

3 It may be regarded as critically certain that Mt. 1240 is a 
later insertion. It is the explanatory comment of an editor who 
required a ‘sign of Jonah’ more marvellous, more overwhelming, 
than that which Jesus actually offered. The true ‘sign of 
Jonah’ must have been one which the Ninevites at once re- 
cognised. Cp Sanday, Bampton Lect. on Inspiration, 419 f- 
435; G. A. Smith, of, cit. 2 507 f 
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did not repent at a still greater ‘sign'—the appearance among 
them of a more exalted personage than Jonah. It may be safely 
assumed that by the time of Jesus the symbolic character of 
ae kaa heen as completely forgotten as that of the good 
Samaritan must have been by those who first pointed out the 
traditional site of the ‘inn’ of Lk. 10 34.1 
The post-hiblical legends respecting Jonah are uninteresting 
(see ps.-Epiphanius, De Vit. Proph. 16, and cp Kalisch, 
r Bib. St. 2287-290). It was, however, an 
9. Literature, appropriate fancy to place ihe tomb of 
ete. Jonah on the hill called the ‘mound 
of repentance,’ from which, the Moslems 
believe, Jonah delivered addresses to the people of Nineveh, 
to the E. of the probable site of that city. Nor must we omit 
to notice that Jonah and a fantastic monster (not a whale) occur 
several times in early Christian paintings in the catacombs at 
Rome. f 
For a full conspectus of works on Jonah see Kalisch, 874, 
St, 2, ‘The Book of Jonah,' ’78; Chapman, ‘ Jonah,’ Smith's 
DB); or König, ‘Jonah,’ Hastings’ DB, vol. z. Pusey’s 
comm. should be read on the conservative side—a side which 
is now seldom represented. König, Li#/., § 77, is of use for 
the linguistic argument, and his article, just referred to, 
comprises a rich collection of facts, though condensation would 
greatly have improved it. G. A. Smith, on the other hand 
(Twelve Prophets, 2 493 77.) gives much in a small compass, and 
is very judicious. On B's text see Vollers, ZA TW 3 219 f. 
41 Kleinert's contribution to Lange's Bide/werk (‘ Obadiah,’ 
t Jonah,’ etc., 68) has an interesting introduction. J. S. Bloch, 
St. z. Gesch. der Sammlung der Alt, Heb, Lit.,'75, and Che. 
‘Jonah, A Study in Jewish Folklore and Religion,’ in 7%. 
Rev., 211-219 ('77), are referred to above. C. H. H. Wright, 
Biblical Studies, '86, argues very ably for the symbolic apart 
from the mythical theory. Nowack, Die ki. Proph., '97, gives 
a thorough exegesis, but is most unsatisfactory in his treat- 
ment of the affinities of the story (175). Winckler, AOF 2 260 7 
(critically helpful, see above). On the plant called £22ayén sce 
Tristram in Smith, DB, and cp Gourp. TK C. 


JONAN, RV Jonam (1wNam [Ti. WH]), a name in 
the genealogy of Jesus; Lk. 330. See GENEALOGIES 


ii., § 37 
JONAS (1) (twna [B]) 1 Esd. 9:1 RV = Ezra 106, 


JOHANAN, 2. 
2. (wavas [B], wras [A], 1 Esd. 923= Ezra 1023. See ELi- 


EZER, 8. 

3. (wva [Ti. WHJ), Mt. 1239, RV JONAH, g.v. 

4. (twavvov [Ti.], -avov [WH]) Jn. 2115-17, RV John. 
BARJONA, Simon PETER, JOHN [SON OF ZEBEDEE]. 

JONATHAN (MÅN and in 7, 8, 12-15, 17 jO3; 
‘Yahwe gives,’ § 27; IWNABAN, IWNABAC)- 

1. Eldest son of Saul, with whom he fell on Gilboa ; 
according to tradition, David’s sworn brother, 1 S. 146 
and often; 2 S. lr2172325 f- 44 1 Ch. 833 f, 940 
[-u, N] (in a genealogy of BENJAMIN [g.v., § 9, ii 
B]; see JQR 1110-113). There is a possibility that 
Jonathan and Abinadab, or Jonadab (see JONADAB, 3), 
are really the same person, ‘ Jonathan’ and ‘ Jonadab’ 
being liable to confusion (cp Marq. Fund. 25). Cp, 
however, MALCHISHUA. For the romantic story of 
Jonathan, see DAVID, SAUL; and on 2 S. 123 / see 
JASHER, BOOK OF. See also MEPH1BOSHETH.” 

2. b. Gershom b. Moses, head of the priesthood at Dan 
(Judg. 1830 -u [B]); Dan was one of the places (Abel 
being the other) proverbially renowned for the retention 
of old customs (2 S. 2018, ©), and that the priests of 
Dan traced their descent from Moses is a fact of great 
interest. For Mosaic priestly families see GERSHOM, 
ELEAZAR, MUSHI. 

3. b. Abiathar, mentioned along with Ahimaaz b. 
Zadok as David's messenger and spy during his contests 
with Absalom (2 S. 152736 171720). He was the person 
who announced to Adonijah and Joab the tidings that 
Solomon had been anointed (1 K. 1 427°, MT yn’ wava- 
Gav [A] in v. 42). 

4. b. Shimei, the brother of David who slew Goliath 
(2 S. 2l21=1 Ch. 207). He is apparently the same as 
Jonadab (1). See GOLIATI. 

5. b. Shage, the HARARITE [¢.v.], is enumerated 


See 


1 ‘A place where an affair happened which ferhafs never did 
happen (Hasselquist, Voyages and Travels, 126 [1766]). 
On Wi.’s view of Jonathan, see SAUL. 
3 The MT inserts an # over the name to suggest that Jonathan 
was a descendant of the idolatrous king Manasseh, See T. 
Bab., Baba bathra, 109 5; on ®© see Moore's note. 
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among David's thirty in 1 Ch. 1134 (mẹ). In 28. 


2332 the name of Jonathan, without a patronymic, is 
immediately followed by that of Shammah the Hararite. 
But as ‘Shammah the Hararite’ has already been 
enumerated (2 S. 2311: see SHAMMAH), there can be 
little doubt (1) that in S. immediately after Jonathan’s 
name the word -j3 ought (with L) to be restored from 


Ch. ; (2) that in Ch. agg ought (with L. cauaa) to 
be read for nay (Bä. for the common wiy, cayn [A], owha 


[BN]). Thus in both places ‘Jonathan the son of 
Shammah the Hararite’ ought to be read. Marquart 
(Fund. 20 f.) goes further in reading nbw in place of any 
(© [c]w\a=xbx). Jonathan was the brother of 


Shammah in 2 S. 2311. 

6. A scribe, temp. Zedekiah (Jer. 37 (G, 44] 15 20 38 26, -u [B 
every where)]). 

7. b. Kareah, a Judahite captain (Jer. 408, © om. with some 
Heb. MSS). 

8. b. Jada, the father of Peleth and Zaza (1 Ch. 232). 

g. AV JEHONATHAN, b. Uzzian, one of David's overseers 
(1 Ch. 27 25). 

10. The kinsman (aĵa) of David, a counsellor (1 Ch. 27 32). 
He is possibly to be identified with 4. 
ae LV JEHONATHAN, a Levite, temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 

8). 

12, Father of Ebed (2), Ezra 86=1 Esd. 8 32. 

13 b, Asahel, one of Ezra’s opponents (cp Kosters, Het 
Herstel, 119 f.) in the putting down of the foreign marriages, 
Ezral015=1 Esd. 914. 

14. b. Joiada and father of Jaddua (see Ezra ii., § 64), Neb. 
1211 (wwavada [gca]) See JOHANAN (2). 

Two priests, temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii., §§ 6 4, 11), viz :—(15) 
Head of the Family of Malluchi, Neh. 1214 (om. BX*A). (16) 
EV JeHonaTHAN, head of the family of Shemaiah (Neh. 1218; 
om. Bx*A). 

17. Father of Zechariah, a priest in the procession at the dedi- 
cation of wall (see Ezra ii., § 13g), Neh. 1235 (twavay [BR*]). 

18. The Maccabee, son of Mattathias (1 Macc. 25, wovabys 
[x*] 919 etc., ewvabys [A 1059, 2 Macc. 822 (A)], wwa@av [V* 1137] 
see MaccaBeEs i, § 5. In 1 Macc. 25 he is surnamed 


APPHUS (camdous [NV], caddous [A], apphus [Vg.], u0 aXe 
{Syr.]}—ze., 8957, ‘dissimulator.’ 

1g. Son of Absalom, sent by Simon the Maccabee to seize 
Joppa (a Mace. 13 11); he is perhaps the brother of the Mattathias 
in 1170. 

20. The priest by whom the prayer was led when the first 
sacrifice was offered up after the return from the Exile (2 Macc. 
123, twvaĝos [V2]), See NAPHTHAR. | . 

21. A member of the high-priestly family who sat in judgment 
on Peter and John (Acts 46). So D and other ancient authori- 
ties (see Blass, and cp Nestle, Einführung, 205). Cp Jos. Ant. 
vill. 4 3 53, BJ ii. 1254 and see Annas. Most MSS, how- 
ever, have ‘John'(so RV). See Jonn, 6. 


JONATHAS, RV Jathan (1a6aN [BA], náðar [N]), 
brother of the Ananias, Tobit’s kinsman, whose son 
the archangel Raphael, when in disguise, claims to be 
(Tob. 513). 

JONATH-ELEM-RECHOKIM, Upon cody niby 
opm; vrép tov Aaod Tov amd tæv aylwy peuakpvppévov 
[BNRT]; ‘Of the congregation of Israel which is like a mute 
dove '[Tg.]; rèp weprorepas addAov paxpyvopov [Aq.], vrep THs 
mep. UTép TOU púàov avTOU amwopevou [Sym. ap. Eus.; but see 
Field]; uép ms meprorepas? [Theod.]; ú. T- m. THs poytAdAou 
xexpuppévey [ed. quinta]; ‘pro columba muta, eo quod procul 
abierit David,’ etc. [J]). 


A phrase in the heading of Ps. 56, still defended by 
König,! but most probably corrupt. Emending as in 
analogous cases wemay read: ‘for the Sabbath’; ‘for the 
sacrifices.’ 

moby, AV ‘upon Jonath, is probably a corruption of 
navlal-by (‘for the Sabbath’), or more strictly of the inter- 
mediate reading myy2i-5y (EV ‘upon Neginoth’; cp Ps.54/); 
and o'pnn Dox (RV Elem -rebokim), of O°N37°>8 (‘for the 
sacrifices’). That myyn$ (EV ‘for the chief musician’) also= 


o*nars, is no objection to this theory; in the headings, as else- 
where, dittography comes into play. The favourite modern 


view, however, is that DON should be pointed oby (so Bochart), 


and the phrase explained ‘to the tune of “ The dove of distant 
terebinths.”' Jewish tradition (see ©, Tg.; cp Jonan ii. § 3, 1) 
took the ‘dove ' to be the Jewish people. avo rov ayiwy in © is 


1 K. would explain, ‘Columba (silentii=) silens peregrinorum 
locorum =inter et propter peregrinos' (Hastings’ DB 2 7474). 
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difficult. Ba. refers to Lev. 1821, where ‘ the name of thy God’ 
becomes in @ 70 övopa tò aycov; Neubauer, more plausibly, 


thinks that © read DXN, ‘porch’; cp 2 Ch.152, ‘the porch of 

Yahwé.’ More probably @ read c9, ‘people,’ and took it for 

an explanation of ni. Cp, however, Staerk, ZA TIV 12 136[’92). 
Tosso (Ge 


JOPPA (15! or NID); jommmH [BAL; Ti. WH; Jos. 
IOTH]; Phoen. ‘5’; Egypt. Japu [Maspero], Yepu 
[WMM]; Am. Tab. Ya-a-pu, Ya-pu; Ass. Yappi, 
Yapu). Thename and site of Joppa have never changed. 

The biblical passages are: 

Josh. 1946 [AV Jarno], 2 Ch. 216 [15] Jon. 13 [emmy N*]; 
Ezra 37; Jorre AV, 1 Esd.555; 1 Macc. 1075/4 [twmmy, V 
2.75 and Va inv. 76] 116 [twrm Va] 1233 13 11 145 [ermov 
“134 1528 35 2 Macc. 421 [emmy A] 1237 [comm(e)ietae A, -nrar 
V in v. 3, V* in v. 7, ‘men of Joppa’), Acts 9 36 3842 / 1058 
23 32 lis azt. 

There is no reference to Joppa in any early biblical 
writing ; but we know (Am. Tab. 21432 f; cp 178 20) that 
é an Egyptian officer guarded ‘the gate 

tee of Gaza and the gate of Joppa’ for 

* Amen-hotep IV. The place occurs 
in the list of cities in Syria and Palestine conquered by 
Thotmes III. (RP) 547, no. 62), and in the papyrus 
Anastasi I., where its gardens with their blooming date- 
palms are specially mentioned.! ‘The ruse, exactly like 
that of Ali Baba in the Thousand and One Nights, by 
which an Egyptian officer was said to have taken 
Joppa, forms the theme of an Egyptian folk-story.? 
It is no sport of the fancy, however, when Sennacherib 
tells us that he besieged and took Joppa, then a part of 
the dominion of Ashkelon (B293). The notice is im- 
portant. It is the only hint we have of the political 
connection of Joppa during any part of the pre-exilic 
period of the history of Israel We may assume that 
throughout that period it was either Philistine or 
Phoenician. The circumstance that Joppa is nowhere 
mentioned in the pre-exilic biblical writings where the 
Philistines are referred to seems to justify us in suppos- 
ing that during the flourishing period of the Phoenician 
cities its political connection was Phcenician, not Philis- 
tine. That it was ever in Israelitish hands, is not 
suggested even by P (Josh. 1946) ; it was Jonathan, or 
rather Simon the Maccabee, who first incorporated Joppa 
into the Jewish territory. In the meantime, however, 
had the Israelites no access to the sea by Joppa? Did 
not Jonah, son of Amittai, go down to Joppa and find 
a ship going to Tarshish (Jon. 13)? The reason why 
pre-exilic Israelites did not ‘go down’ to Joppa (cp 
JONAH, Book OF) is that there was Philistine territory 
to be traversed before getting to Joppa. In post-exilic 
times, however, we do hear of timber being brought to 
Jerusalem from the Lebanon by ships which discharged 
their cargo at Joppa (Ezra 37), and accordingly the 
Chronicler (2 Ch. 216[15]) changes the indefinite ex- 
pression (1 K. 59[23]), ‘to the place that thou shalt 
appoint me,’ into ‘to Joppa.’4 What the place re- 
ferred to indefinitely by the older writer was, is un- 
certain ; it may have been Dor [g.v.]. 

In 148 B.C. Joppa was captured by Jonathan the 
Maccabee (1 Macc. 1076). To keep a coast-town like 

2. Tater this, however, was difficult, owing to the 
s mixed character of the population, and 
Jonathan's brother Simon had to recapture 
it about six years later (1233/.). It was felt to be an 
important event, for never before had the Jews possessed 
a harbour on the Great Sea. ‘And together with 
all his (other) glory,’ says the historian (1 Macc. 145), 
‘he took Joppa fora haven, and made it an entrance 
for the isles of the sea,’ —ż.e., he opened the door for 
commerce, and perhaps (as G. A. Smith thinks) for 


History. 


1 Chabas, Voyage dun Egyptien, 250 f., Brugsch, Gesch. 
eleg. 558. 

2 Maspero, Contes populaires de Z Égypte ancienne, 149-160. 

3 So Budde, Urgesch. 336, n. 2. 

4 So RV, Ezra and Chronicles; also Kau. 47S. AV, less 
correctly, renders ‘to the sea of Joppa.’ 


G 137. 
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the propagation of the Jewish religion. Simon himself 
took a pride in his achievement, for he caused ships to 
be represented on the family monument at Modin 
(1829 f). 

For other references to Joppa, see 2 Macc. 12 3-7 1 Macc. 
1311. Pompey, after capturing Jerusalem (63 B.c.), refortified 
Joppa, and annexed it to the province of Syria (Jos. Amt. 
xiv. 44). Sixteen years later it was restored to Hyrcanus (7. 
xiv. 106); next, it was united to the kingdom of Herod the 
Great (8. xv. 13) upon whose death it passed to Archelaus 
(26. xvii. 114). On the deposition of Archelaus (6 A.D.) it was 
ae with the rest of Palestine, to the Roman province of 

yria. 

Joppa is mentioned several times in the Acts of the 
Apostles (936-43, see Dorcas; 10523 Ils, see 
CORNELIUS). No better place could be imagined for 
the vision assigned by the historian, rightly or wrongly, 
to Peter, which showed that Jews and Gentiles alike 
were admissible into the fold of Christ. The city, 
now fanatically Jewish, suffered terribly during the 
Roman war. It was surprised by Cestius Gallus, who 
massacred 8400 of its inhabitants (B/ ii.1810). Some- 
what later, it was repaired by enemies of the Romans, 
and became a nest of pirates. Vespasian quickly took 
action, and captured and destroyed the city. The 
people had fled to their ships, but a ‘ black north wind’ 
(ueħaußóperoř ; cp WIND) arose, and the ships were 
dashed to pieces on the rocks (2d. iii. 9 2-4). 

Later Joppa rose from its ashes. In the fourth century it 
hecame the seat of a bishopric. During the Crusades it was 
caken and retaken by Franks and Saracens, and fell into a state 
of ruin. According to Badeker (Pa/.(3), 8) the construction 
of the stone quay dates from the end of the seventeenth century. 
That may he; but Hasselquist, in 1751, found that it had lately 
been rebuilt by an Armenian from Constantinople, who also 
‘erected some stone houses and magazines on the shore.’! 
These, he adds, ‘ give the place an appearance from the seaside, 
much preferable to the miserable prospect it formerly afforded,’ 
In 1799 it was taken by the French under Kleber. It had 
already been surrounded by walls.2 Fortifications were erected 
by the English, and afterwards extended by the Turks. Under 
the name of V@/@ (Jaffa) it is now an important town, partly 
from its trade, but still more from the large number of pilgrims 
passing through every year to Jerusalem; the population is 
estimated (1897) at over 35,000. 

Joppa is built on a rocky eminence 116 feet high, 
and its name probably means ‘the conspicuous’? (cp 
JAPHIA); on such a level beach the 
smallest eminence is noticeable. It is 
only with qualifications that Jaffa can be 
called a seaport. Josephus (B/iii. 93) remarks that ‘ by 
nature Joppa is harbourless, for it ends in a rough 
beach, straight for the most part, but the two extremities 
nearly converge, and here there are steep crags and 
rocks that jut out into the sea.’ In fact, the harbour is 
formed by a ridge of low and partly sunken rocks which 
run out at a sharp angle towards the NW. from the S. 
end of the town. Boats can enter it either by rounding 
the point or by a narrow break in the ledge, and even 
this by no means pleasurable entrance is often impos- 
sible, ‘the haven being (with some winds) more 
dangerous than the open sea.’ So Josephus truly 
states, adding that on the rocks of which he has spoken 
‘the chains wherewith Andromeda was bound are still 
shown, attesting the antiquity of that mythus.’ Pliny 
also states that ‘in front of the city lies a rock upon 
which they point out the vestiges of the chains by 
which Andromeda was bound’ (HN 514); the skeleton 
of some marine monster was also shown (see 
JONAH ii, § 4) Certainly it is probable that 
the dangerous character of the haven of Joppa 
was accounted for in olden times by the presence 
of a dragon, just as a tawny fountain near Joppa was 
thought to derive its hue from the blood of the monster 
slain by Perseus.4 The sea seemed more alive near 
Joppa than elsewhere (cp Jos. B/ Zc¢.), and the living 
power in certain waters was frequently held to be de- 
rived from serpents or dragons. Some may have said 


3. Situation, 
etc. 


Voyages and Travels in the Levant (1766), 116 118. 
These have since been razed. 

‘ Beauty’ is not cual plausible (cp JAPHETH). 
WRS Rel. Sem, (2), 174. 
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that the dragon was actually slain, others that he was 
merely confined below the sea (cp DRAGON, § 4). 

Jaffa is beautiful when viewed from the sea, beautiful 
also in its surroundings. The orange gardens are 
modern ; but fruit has always been grown in abundance 
on this rich soil. All the Jaffa fruit has a high reputa- 
tion, and, as agriculture and viticulture spread, other 
parts of SW. Palestine will vie with Jaffa. Antiquitics 
are wanting. Dean Stanley's defence of the supposed 
house of Simon the Tanner (Sinai and Pal., 277 f.) is 
at least eloquent and chivalrous. T EG, 


JORAH (7; Fürst, ‘ harvest-born,' cp m7, ‘early 
(4.e., autumn) rain’; but see below ; oypa [B], twpa 
[A], -pHe [L]), a family in the great post-exilic list (see 
EZRA ii., § 9, § 8c), Ezra 218=Neh. 724 (HARIPH)= 
1 Esd. 516 (AZEPHURITH, RV ARSIPHURITH). 

‘ Harvest-born’ (cp Ah, ‘autumn’) for Jorah and Hariph is 
certainly wrong. The forms are parla to Haroeh and Hareph 
in 1 Ch. 2514, both of which (like Reaian and possibly Erı- 
HOREPH) come from Jerahme’el. In apoechovpecé [B] of 1 Esd. 
515 (see Harry) apo(ep=Hariph, and ovp(e)@ probably = 
Hurith, a variant to Hariph. See, however, Guthe (on Ezra- 
Neh.); E. Meyer, Eutst. 144. T KIE: 

JORAI ('"Ň*), a Gadite; 1Ch.573 (iwpee [B], 


1wpec [A], 1wapeim [L]) ‘Jorai’ agcurs among 
other corruptions of tribal names. See JORAH. 


JORAM (D1, shortened from JEHORAM, g.v. 


Pinches and Hommel, however, compare Ai-rammu, 
an Edomite royal name read by Schrader and Bezold 
Malik-rammu [Taylor Cyl. 254], Az being viewed by 
them as = Ya; cp Del. Par. 163 f, It is a question 
whether all these three names have not arisen out of 
Jerahme’el). 

1. Son of Ahab; see JEHORAM, r. 

2. Son of Jehoshaphat; see JEHORAM, 2. 

3- A Levite, 1 Ch. 2625 (Ov, twpay [BAL]. 

4. A doubtful reading in 2S. Sro; see Havoram, Tor. 

5. One of the ‘captains of thousands’ in 1Esd.1g (twpap 
[BA], twgaßas [L]), corresponding to JozaBap (¢.z., 5), ‘chief of 
the Levites,’ in 2 Ch. 359. MEG 

JORDAN (1, for }AW [Olsh. § 215°], 1opAANHC 
[6 ; also -avyys, -avos], -Hc -oc [Jos.]), the chief river 
of Palestine. (See maps to GILEAD and EPHRAIM. } 

The name was felt by the Hebrews to be an appella- 
tive ; hence in prose it almost always has the article. 
It is most probably of Semitic origin (though 
Wi. dissents), and may be connected with 
Syr. yarda ‘a lake,’ Ar. warada ‘to go down to water’ 
(of cattle), wzrd“* ‘watering-place’; and hence we 
may explain jav as ‘ watering-place,’ ‘ford.’ Tapdavos 
was a river in Crete (Hom. //. 7136, Od. 3392). 


See further Ew. /7tst, 1 245 267; Wi. AT Unters. 186, 
AOF 422. Of the two traditional explanations, one—that 
from 77, ‘to descend’ (cp OS 169 81 203 98)—has found 
much acceptance, but we should expect rather the ‘swift’ or 
‘sinuous’ stream to be the title of the Jordan. The other, from 
SX and 73, as if ]7"=j7N’ meant either ‘river of Dan ' or ‘the 
river which has two sources, Jor and Dan’ (Jer. on Mt. 1613; 
cp Dawn ii, § 2), needs no refutation, though it is perhaps 
implied by G's copdarys. , By a coincidence the current Arabic 
name of the Jordan (es-Sevi‘a) means ‘the watering-place,’ or 
‘the ford’ (another Seri‘a, from which the Jordan is sometimes 
distinguished by the addition of ¢/-Kediva ‘the great,’ is the 
Yarmik, see § 6). The name al 'Urdunn, however, is also 
known (see Kampfimeyer, ZDPV, ’g2, p. 27). 

1. We now understand how P can use the expression 
iny pry, ‘the Jordan of Jericho’? (Nu. 221 263 8415 


Josh. 1332, etc.), apparently with a 
reminiscence of its original use as an 
appellative (‘ford’). Probably the famous fords im- 


1 Since the above was written, the author has found that this 
Se pianation was first proposed by Seybold, MDPY, '96, p. 10. 
261. 

2 AV gives ‘ Jordan by (also, near) Jericho’; RV ‘the Jordan 
at Jericho’ (cp © xara Iepetyw). Kautzsch (47S) supplies 
‘gegenüber’ (opposite). But in Gramm. 125 A he recognises 
that the genitive (imm) is added to indicate a particular part of 
the Jorden. Dillmann paraphrases ‘that part of the Iordan 
which touches the domain of Jericho.' 
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mediately opposite Tell es-Sultin are meant. In adopt- 
ing the expression once, and once only, the Chronicler 
(1 Ch. 6 63 [78]) is conscious that it needs a paraphrase ; 
he therefore adds ‘on the E. of Jordan.’ 

2. Another expression which may now become plainer 
is [Tra 722, EV ‘ the plain (lit. circle) of Jordan,’ Gen. 
13107. (see Lot), 1 K. 746 (see ADAM, ZARETHAN), 
2 Ch. 417, or simply spn, EV ‘the plain’ (Gen. 1812 
1917 25 28f. Dt. 343 2S. 1823), to which corresponds 
the phrase 7 weplywpos ro? Iopôdvov in the LXX and in 
Mt. 35 Lk.33. The Hebrew phrase means, according to 
Buhl (Pal. 112), ‘the middle and broader part of the 
Jordan valley from the S. end of the Dead Sea to about 
the Wady ‘Ajliin’ (sce GILEAD). This view is based 
on a comparison of Dt. 343 (‘the circle, even the Plain 
of Jericho [the city of palm-trees], as far as Zoar’) with 
25. 1823, 1 K. 746. In Dt. 843, however, the phrase 
‘the Circle’ (3337; cp PLAIN, 4) certainly appears to 
have a narrower reference, and the words a7 in 2 S. 
1823 and jwa n223 in K. 746 are with good reason 
suspected of corruption (see MAHANAIM, TEBAH). 
The primary meaning of the phrase ‘the Circle of 
Jordan’ was probably the district between Jericho and 
ZOAR [g.v.]. This suits not only Dt. 343 but also 
Mt. 35, where the phrase ‘all the region round about 
Jordan’ (mâsa 7 mepix. 7. ‘Iopd.) seems to mean ‘ the 
country near Jericho and the Jordan.’ ? 

3. In Job 4023 ‘Jordan’ has been thought to be used 
as an appellative. Most critics (e.g., Dillmann, David- 
son, Duhm) render, ‘He is careless though a Jordan 
break forth upon his mouth,’ explaining ‘a Jordan’ to 
mean ‘a violent outbreak of water.’ Considering that the 
context points to the Nile, this is hard doctrine, and if 
‘Jordan’ were used as an appellative, it should mean 
‘ford.’ Hence Ley and Budde propose to omit jim as 
a gloss, and Winckler emends it into 7%° ‘ Nile’ (but 
whence comes }4?). Certainly the Nile, not the 
Jordan, is to be expected, and perhaps we should read 
thus, pma aap “3 mys, ‘he is careless though GIHON 
{2.e., the Nile, || 17, z.e., the Euphrates) overflow’ ; for 


v, 24 see Crit, Bib. ). 

4. In Ps. 426 (7) ‘from the land of Jordan and the 
Hermonites' is commonly thought to mean ‘the neigh- 
bourhood of Dan (Tell el-Kadi) or Cæsarea Philippi 
(Banids), where the Jordan rises from the roots of 
Hermon’ (Kirkpatrick). This view of the text places 
v. 6(7) in a very pleasing light, and adds a fresh and 
interesting association to the picturesque scenery of the 
Upper Jordan; but it is of very doubtful accuracy. 
See HERMONITES, MIZAR. 

5. On Jer. 125 ‘the swelling’ (AV RV™8-, Ew.); or 
‘ the pride (RV) of Jordan,’ see § 6 and cp FOREST, 3 (c). 

6. Josh. 3r5. Whether the passage of the Jordan 
was represented in the earlier form of the tradition as 
having occurred opposite Jericho, or at a point farther N., 
such as the ford ed-Ddmich (some 16 m. above the ford 
near Jericho), need not be discussed again (see JERICHO, 
§ 4, 1). The latter view fits in better with the story of 
Jacob’s migration as it now stands (Gen. 32 f.) and 
with the direction given to Moses in Dt. 1l2ọ f. (see 
GERIZiM, § 1 7). Still, whichever theory we adopt, 
it remains true that, if the reported passage of the 
Israelites occurred ‘at harvest-time,’ it must have 
synchronised with the overflow of the Jordan. The 
circumstance that this river overflows the narrow strip 
of vegetation on each side of its channel at harvest time 
(z.e., at the latter end of March, cp 1 Ch. 1215, Ecclus. 
2426), is recalled to the mind of the reader that he may 
duly estimate the marvel which tradition has reported.? 

7. Passing over the references in the lives of GIDEON, 
DaviD (cp Forp), ELIJAH, and ELISHA, we pause at 

1 See Keim, Jesu von Naz. 1494 (ET 2231 f). In Lk. 33, 
however, a wider reference is possible. 


i 
2 On the legendary character of the narrative cp Wi., Gesch. 
2106 f 
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the deeply interesting scene of the baptisms of John in 
Jordan. It was to the reed-covered banks of this river 
that the one religious teacher of his time whom none, 
as Jesus implies (Mt. 117), could compare to a reed, 
summoned his penitents. To a modern observer, 
indeed, the scenery of the Jordan near Jericho seems 
the most appropriate that could have been chosen for 
those solemn events. 

At the same time we must not be too sure that Jesus’ 
baptism occurred there. That John baptized at the great ford 
near Jericho, is likely enough., But that he also baptized at 
Beth-nimrah (the probable original of the readings ‘ Bethany’ 
and ‘ Bethabara’ in Jn. 128; see BETHANY, § 2), and ‘at ‘Enon, 
near Salim’ (Jn. 323, see SALIM), are facts by no means difficult 
to accept, considering that the new Elijah must have travelled 
about like the old. And we may reasonably suppose that „the 
scene of Jesus’ baptism was in some district more convenient 
than that of Jericho for Galilean pilgrims. 

Without such inquiries as these, a critical geography 
of Palestine is impossible ; but the historical interest of 
the Jordan (in spite of the want of great events in 
political history connected with it) is not seriously 
affected by them. To us, as well as to Elisha, the 
Jordan is far more than ' Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus,’ more even than ‘the great river, the river 
Euphrates,’ T.-K C 

The physical interest of the Jordan is hardly inferior 
to the historical. It has been well said, ‘There may 

; be something on the surface of another 
eee planet to match the Jordan Valley: there 
* is nothing on this. No other part of our 
earth, uncovered by water, sinks to 300 ft. below the 
level of the ocean. But here we have a rift more than 
160 m. long, and from 2 to 15 broad, which falls 
from the sea-level to as deep as 1292 ft. below it at the 
coast of the Dead Sea, while the bottom of the latter is 
1300 feet deeper still’? It was supposed by Burckhardt 
that the waters of the Jordan originally flowed down 
the whole course of the depression from the Lebanon 
to the Gulf of ‘Akaba. This view, however, has been 
rejected by Lartet and disproved by Prof. Hull (see 
PEFQ, '86, pp. 145 Æ). ; 

‘I am disposed to think,’ says this eminent geologist, ‘that 
the fracture of the Jordan-Arabah valley and the elevation of 
the tableland of Edom and Moab on the E. were all the outcome 
of simultaneous operations and due to similar causes, namely, 
the tangential pressure of the earth's crust due to contraction— 
the contraction being in its turn due tothe secular cooling of the 
crust.” ‘As the land area was gradually rising out of the sea 
{at the close of the Eocene period], the table-lands of Judæa 
and Arabia were more and more elevated, while the crust fell in 
along the western side of the Jordan-Arabah fault; and this 
seems to have been accompanied by much crumpling and 
fissuring of the strata.’2 From this time the basin of the Dead 
Sea must have been a salt lake, the level of which, however, must 
have varied greatly at different times. In evidence of this we 
find a succession of terraces of Dead Sea deposits extending 
around the basin of the sea and far up the Jordan valley.3 The 
present level of the waters of the Dead Sea having been reached 
at the close of the Miocene or the commencement of the Pliocene 
period, no material change can have occurred in the course of 
the Jordan during historical times. Cp DEAD SEA, § 2. 


The valley of the Jordan may be naturally divided 
into three parts: (a) the Upper Jordan from the 
Hasbani to Lake Hileh; (4) from Lake 
Haleh to the Sea of Galilee ; and (c) from 
the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. 

(2) The reputed sources of great rivers in antiquity 
were often not the real ones. Though supposed to take 
its rise at Tell-el-Kadi+ (see DAN) and Banias® (see 
CÆSAREA, § 7), the highest perennial source of the 
Jordan is in the bottom of a valley at the W. base of 
Hermon, a short distance from the small town of 
Hasbéya (2295 ft.) and 12 m. N. of Tell-el-Kadi. 

The fountain is in a pool at the foot of a basalt cliff; the 


4. Upper 
Jordan. 


1 GASm. HG 468. 

2 PEF Al ‘Geology,’ 108 f 

3 Dawson, Egypt and Syria, 106. 

4 The source at Dan is mentioned by Jos. (Anz. v.81, viii. 84) 
as being that of the Little Jordan, éddocovos *lopddvov, Tov 
pixpoù 'Iopôávov. 

5 For the source of the Jordan at Banids, cp Jos. Ant. xv 10 3 
B/ i. 21 3, iii. 107. 
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stream from it, called Hasddni, flows through a narrow glen 
into the plain, and falls into the main stream about a mile S. of 
the junction of the Leddan and Baniasi. The relative size of 
the three streams Robinson thus estimates—‘ That from Banias 
is twice as large as the Hasbani; while the Leddin... is twice 
if not three times the size of that from Bāniäs’ (BR 3 395). 

The river then flows southward through the marshy 
plain for 6 m., and then into Lake Hiileh. 

Besides the streams mentioned a considerable stream comes 
down from the plain of Ijon, W, of the Hasbani; and two large 
fountains (called Balt, and Mellaha), burst forth from the base 
of the mountain-chain of Naphtali. The Pirket er-Ram (fe. 
the ancient Phiala), which Josephus (2/iii. 107) asserts 1 to be 
the source of the Jordan, is at the bottom of a deep basin 
resembling an extinct crater. According to local tradition, it 
occupies the site of a village which was submerged to punish 
the inhabitants for their inhospitality to travellers (cp Sopom 
AND GOMORRAH). With regard to the morass above Lake 
Hiileh it is enough to refer to J. Macgregor's entertaining 
narrative, Rod Roy on the Jordan, That the Lake is not the 
Mé-Merom (Josh. 11 57), as used to be supposed, may be taken 
as almost certain (see ZDPV 9252 348 J; and cp MEROM, 
WATERS OF). 


(4) On issuing from Lake Hileh the river flows in a 
moderate current for about 2 m. On passing through 
: Jisr Benat Ya'kib (‘bridge of Jacob's 
a daughters,’ see § 7), however, the banks 
* suddenly contract and become steep. The 
river now dashes along over a rocky bed in sheets of foam. 
Here and there the retreating banks have a little green 
meadow, with its fringe of oleanders (a characteristic 
plant) all wet and glistening with spray. Thus it 
rushes on, in its serpentine course, till, breaking from 
its rocky barriers, it enters the rich plain of Batiha, 
where on the left bank stand the ruins of Bethsaida 
[BETHSAIDA]. The river now expands, averaging some 
20 yards in width. Across its channel here and there 
extend bars of sand, at which it is easily forded. At 
length the turbid stream reaches the still bosom of the 
Sea of Galilee, where, for a considerable distance, it 
is still visible. This gave rise to the Jewish legend 
(Ber. rabba, 4) that its waters and those of the lake do 
not intermingle. The fall of the river between Jisr 
Benat Ja‘kib and the lake (a distance of only 7 m.) 
is not less than 689 feet. The total length of the 
section between the two lakes is about rr m. as the 
crow flies. 

(c) The Jordan between the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea flows through a deep depression (65 m. long) 
called in Arabic the Gör (i.e., ‘bottom, 
depth, cavity, valley’), the ARABAH [g.v.], 
of the Hebrew Bible and the avAdy of 
Greek writers (e.g., Diod. Sic. ii. 489). The Ghor is 3 
m. wide at its northern end, but gradually expands 
till it attains a width of upwards of 12 m. at Jericho. 
Down this broad valley the Jordan has worked out for 
itself a bed about 20 ft. deeper at the northern end, 
and 200 ft. towards the Dead Sea ; this bed varies from 
a quarter of a mile to two miles in breadth, and is known 
as the Zor. Along its banks is that jungle of semi- 
tropical trees known in the OT as the ‘ Pride of Jordan.’ 
The Ghor itself is to a large extent of exuberant 
fertility. 

On the E. side, N. of the Zerġā (see JABBOK), where 
streams abound, the productivity is great, and the traces of 
ancient canals S. of that river show that the land was in ancient 
times well cultivated. And why should not the desert once 
more ‘blossom as the rose’? A number of the affluents of the 
Jordan would lend themselves admirably to the purposes of 
trrigation.2 It is only at the southern end of the Ghar, for a 
few miles N. of the Dead Sea, that the soil is really sterile, 


being covered with a white nitrous crust, like hoar frost, through 
which not a blade of grass can possibly spring. 


The Jordan issues from the Sea of Galilee, close to 
the hills on the western side of the plain, sweeping 
round the little peninsula. The fall of the river is at 
first 40 ft. per m.; but on entering the plain of Beisan 
it becomes only ro or 12 ft. per m.; and farther S. 
only 4 or 5 ft. A short distance down are the remains 


1 The statement is quite groundless. , 

2 See GASm. HG 483. ‘The Jordan itself runs in too deep a 
channel to be easily useful for irrigation.’ But cp Merrill, 
PEFQ, '79, p. 140. 


6. Lower 
Jordan. 
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of a Roman bridge, whose fallen arches obstruct the 
stream, and make it dash through in sheets of foam, 
Below this, says Molyneux, who surveyed the Jordan in 
a boat in 1847, are several weirs, constructed of rough 
stones, and intended to raise the water, and turn it into 
canals, so as to irrigate the neighbouring plain. Five 
miles from the lake the Jordan receives its largest 
tributary, the Seri‘at el-AMenddireh} (the Hieromices 
of Pliny, the Yarmük of the Talmud), which drains a 
large section of Bashan and Gilead. This stream is 
130 ft. wide at its mouth. Two miles farther is the 
quaint structure (Saracenic, according to Porter) of the 
bridge of el-Mujami‘a. Here Molyneux found the river 
upwards of roo ft. broad and 4 to 6 ft. deep. 

As described by Porter, the ravine now inclines east- 
ward to the centre of the plain, and its banks contract. 
Its sides are bare and white, and the chalky strata 
are deeply furrowed. ‘The margin of the river has still 
its beautiful fringe of foliage, and the little islets which 
occur here and there are covered with shrubbery. 
Fifteen miles S. of the bridge the Wady Y4bis (see 
JABESH-GILEAD) falls in from the E. A short distance 
above it a barren sandy island divides the channel, and 
with its bars on each side forms a ford; on the western 
bank, in a well-watered neighbourhood, the site of 
SUCCOTH [g.v.] has been placed. 

About 9 m. lower down, and about half-way between 
the lakes, the JABBOK [g.v. ], the only other considerable 
tributary, falls into the Jordan, coming down through a 
deep wild glen in the mountains of Gilead. After this 
the jungle of cane, willow, and tamarisk along the 
banks grows denser, and the plain above more dreary 
and desolate. 

As the river approaches the Dead Sea, the mountain 
ranges on each side rise to a greater height, and become 
more rugged and desolate. The glen winds like a serpent 
through the centre, between two tiers of banks. The 
bottom is smooth, and sprinkled on the outside with 
stunted shrubs, The river winds in endless coils along 
the bottom, now touching one side and now another, 
with its beautiful border of green foliage, looking all 
the greener from contrast with the desert above. The 
banks are of soft clay, in places 1o ft. high; the stream 
varies from 80 to 150 ft. in breadth, and from § to 12 
in depth. Near its mouth the current becomes more 
sluggish and the stream expands. Where the Wady 
HeSban falls in, Lynch? in 1848 found the river 150 
ft. wide and 11 deep, ‘the current four knots.’ Farther 
down the banks are low and sedgy ; the width gradually 
increases to 180 yards at its mouth; but the depth is 
only 3 ft. Lynch adds that the extraordinary fall in 
the Jordan is accounted for by its tortuous course, ‘In 
a space of 6o m. of latitude, and 4 or 5 m. of longitude, 
the Jordan traverses at least 200 m. . . . We have 
plunged down twenty-seven threatening rapids, besides 
a great many of lesser magnitude.’ 


The four main affluents are the Yarmik and the Jabbok on 
the E., and on the W. the Jaliid passing Beisan, and the Fari‘a 
rising not far from Shechem. The supply of 

7. Affluents these and other perennial streams, however, 
and fords. scarcely balances the loss from evaporation of 
the river. It is difficult to compute the total 

number of the fords. According to PE FAT 279 225 385 3170 
there are 50 fords in the 42 m. of stream above Jisr Damieh, and 
only 5 in the 25 m. below. Some of them have been historically 
important, e.g., ‘Abfra near Beisan (according to Conder, the 
Bethabara OEA Dāmieh on the road from Shechem to 
Gilead, and the ford of el-Hajla (see below). The bridge called 
Jisr Benat Va'kib may also be mentioned (see § 5); it was long 
the leading pass from Western Palestine to Damascus.3 It is 
first Soren to in 1450 A.D., but as early as the Crusades a 


1 “Its name is derived from the Bedawin tribe called el- 


Menadireh—Savi‘a being the Arabic word for ford or watering- 
place, etc.—who graze their flocks in its valley and cultivate its 
elope ’ (Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 8). 1 
Lieutenant Lynch made an adventurous boat-voyage in 1848 

to survey the Jordan from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. 

3 Robinson, BR 2441; GASm. HG 427 429. The origin of 
the name is unknown (but see Ritter, Pad. u. Syr. 269 /). Not 
far off is a khan now named after the pit of Joseph. 
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‘Ford of Jacob’ (Vadum Jacob, Will. Tyr. Hist. 1813) is 
mentioned, The bridge was probably built during the fifteenth 
century, when the caravan road was constructed from Damascus 
to Egypt. At Makhāqet el-Hajla, opposite the Roman Jericho, 


the annual bathing of the pilgrims takes place (see BETH- 
HOGLAH and cp Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 314 J.) There are 
two fords, one above and one below the bathing-place. They 
are much deeper than those higher up, and when the river is 
swollen they become impassable. On the bridges, see Merrill, 
PEFỌQ, '79, p. 138A 

The Jordan valley is a tropical oasis sunk in the 
temperate zone. It is possible to pass in the depth of 

: winter from sleet and cold winds at 

8. Climate. Jerusalem to a delightful summer atmo- 
sphere (60°-80° Fahrenheit) at Jericho. In sunimer the 
heat is equatorial. The climate of the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee, though enervating, is less trying ; Josephus's 
panegyric of the natural products of Gennesaret is well 
known (see GALILEE i., § 4, end). 

Josephus, however, does not mention the graceful papyrus 
(Cyperus papyrus) which flourishes, not only in the marshes of 
the Hiileh, but also on the W. shore of the Seaof Galilee. Here 
too we find the značk or dōm tree (Zisyphus spina christi), a 
tropical tree, which abounds all along the lower course of the 
Jordan. Below the Sea of Galilee indigo is grown, and many 
trees unknown elsewhere in Palestine crowd the river-banks. 
In the five oases of the Dead Sea region many products of the 
tropic zone, including the zeksinz, or false balm of Gilead 
(Balanites Atgyptiaca), the gorgeous scarlet Loranthus, the 
henna (see CAMPHIRE), and the Sawadora persica abound. 
Balsam (see BaLsam, § 2) has long since disappeared ; but in 
the crusading age sugar was still grown at Jericho. On the 
‘rose of Jericho’ (Anastatica) see Tristram, NHB 477. The 
plane does not grow any longer at Jericho, but is found at 
Masada. 

To boat voyagers the jungle of the Jordan affords a 
delightful spectacle of luxuriant vegetation (see FOREST, 
and cp Lynch, Narrative, 211-215), varied not seldom 
by tokens of the presence of wild animals. 

‘At one place,’ says Lynch, ‘ we saw the fresh track of a tiger 
on the low clayey margin (of Jordan), where he had come to 
drink. At another time a wild boar started witha savage grunt 
and dashed into the thicket ; but for some moments we traced 
his pathway by the shaking cane and the crashing sound of 
breaking branches.’ Evidently, however, it was a cheetah, not 
a tiger, that the voyager observed. Tbe jackal, fox, hyzna, 
boar, ibex, leopard, and cheetah (the two latter both probably 


called 393, see Leoparp) may in fact easily be met with in the 
Jordan Valley. 

How wonderful, too, is the bird-life of the Jordan 
Valley! One often notices there Indian, and still 
oftener Ethiopian species. The butterflies, too, which 
hover over the flowers in winter are, like the flowers 
themselves, many of them of Nubian and Abyssinian 
types. Whata garden all this favoured land must have 
been not merely in the time of Jesus but in the more 
remote age when the Yahwist (J) wrote the eulogistic 
description in Gen. 1810! 

Literature. See Survey of Western Palestine, ‘Flora and 
Fauna’ (Tristram, '89), Molyneux, Narrative and Oficial 
Reports (47); Lynch, Narrative of the U.S. Expedition (49); 
J. Macgregor, Kod Roy on the Jordan (70); Neubauer, 
Géogr. 29-31 ; Warren in Hastings’ DB it. ; works of Robinson, 
Porter, Tristram, G. A. Smith. § If. T.R C. 

JORIBAS (iwpiBoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 844= Ezra 816 
Janis, 2. RV has Joribus (so EV in 1 Esd. 919= 
Ezra 10:18 JARIB, 3). 

JORIM (1wpeim [Ti.WH]), a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus, Lk. 329. See GENEALOGIES ii., § 3 /. 

JORKOAM, or rather, as in RV, JORKEAM (DYPT), 
grandson of SHEMA (y.v.), one of the sons of Hebron 
(x Ch. 244, in 6 MT DPW], see REKEM, 3). The 
readings of © (iakAan, tek. [B], 1epKaan [A], 
1EPEKAM [L] suggest that this is the same name as 
that which MT of Josh. 1556 (cp P) gives as JOKDEAM 
(g.v.). There is no satisfactory explanation of Jorkeam 
(‘pallor populi,’ Ges. Thes., may serve as a warning to 
etymologists) ; and the name is most probably a cor- 
ruption of bony (see JERAHMEEL, § 4). TC. 


JOSABAD. 1x. 1Ch.124(T3t') AV. See Joza- 


BAD, I. 
2. 1 Esd. 863 (iwaafdos [A]). See Jozanan, 6. 
3. 1 Esd. 929 (wgaBadeos [A]). See ZABBAI, 1. 
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JOSAPHAT (iwcadat [Ti.WH]), Mt. 18, RV 
JEHOSHAPHAT [g.. ]. 


JOSAPHIAS (iwecadiac [BA]), 1 Esd. 836=Ezra 
810, JOSIPHIAH. 


JOSE (incoy [Ti.WH]), Lk. 329, AV, RV Jesus, 8. 
See GENEALOGIES ii., § 3 f. 


JOSECH (iwcny [Ti. WH]) ,Lk. 326 RV, the reading 
to be preferred to AV, JOSEPH (g.v.}. See GENEA- 
LOGIES İi., § 3 f. , 

JOSEDECH (p713), Hag. 1: (ete.); AV, RV 
JEHOZADAK ; Josedec (iwceAek), 1 Esd. 55 (=Ezra 
$2), ete., AV; RV JosEDEK. See JEHOZADAK. 


JOSEPH [TRIBE] (DY ; on name see next article, 

§ 1), one of the constituent parts of Israel in its wide sense, 
: If Joseph was really called a tribe (Nu. 

1. Earliest y 1 . oe 
tree oP name. l3rr,t P; a); he differed consider 


ably from the rest of the tribes. He 
ranked not only with Gad and Zebulun, but also with 
Jacob and the other ancestral heroes of Israel; indeed 
he even stands apart from them. As a legendary hero, 
mainly, he is considered in the next article. Here 
Joseph is dealt with as a community. 

With regard to the name something must be said 
on the theory of a connection with the place-name 
Y-Sa-p-'a-ra,7_ no. 78 in Thotmes III.’s Rénz list. 
The question is, Can the interpretation of this as a 
transcription of bnsp, first brought prominently for- 
ward by Edward Meyer in 1886 (ZATIV 61% ; cp 
84r J) and by Groff (Rev. Egypt. 498150 f.),? be 
regarded as made out? That 'a-rg may be bxy is 
admitted : it is a regular and recurrent equation (e. g., 
no. IIO; Bat-ti-Sa-'-ra). The difficulty, as Meyer 
admitted, is in the sibilant. F 

Egyptian š usually represents w (e¢.g., no. 38; Sa-za-ma= 
Shunem). The Semitic name would therefore be byag^ rather 
than bgo Nöldeke, accordingly, has suggested (ZATW 
845 n. 3['88]) that the Hebrew name to be compared is rather 
Ishpah (aag, 1 Ch. 816) which occurs in a genealogy of Ben- 


jamin.4 

There has been a temptation to save the original 
hypothesis by adopting some conjectural explanation 
implying differences of pronunciation.’ 

W. Max Miller 6 thinks it certain that the Æ gzu list embodies 
names which the scribe had before him in cuneiform, and 
suggests that although he accommodated his transcription to 
Canaanite pronunciation where the word or its etymology was 
known to him, elsewhere he wrote s for yj and š for p, following 
(probably) a northern (Mesopotamian) usage. The name we are 
considering might, on this theory, have been written in the 
source employed approximately Va-a-si-fi-i-Zi. 

Notwithstanding the prevailing tendency in the con- 
trary direction’ it seems for the present more prudent 


_ 1 The late passage where the word tribe is applied to Joseph 
is evidently out of order. There can be little doubt that the 
clue is to be found in the name Joseph inv. 7, ‘Igal, son of 
Joseph’ (jo. }2 by3°) should be ‘Iga... Of the sons of 
Joseph’ (AD yas... eas cp the suggestions of Di. ad loc.); 
v. 7 f. perhaps represents a MS which gave the tribes in the 
order Zebulun, Issachar, Joseph,—z.e., Ephraim and Manasseh, 
—Benjamin ; whilst v. 10 £ represents a MS that gave them in 
the order Issachar, Zebulun, Joseph—.e., Manasseh, Ephraim. 
It is not unlikely therefore that ‘tribe of Joseph’ ought to be 


‘sons of Joseph.’ In Dt. 2712, however, Joseph and Levi are 
treated as two of twelve tribes. See later. 


Quo] > 


3 See also de Rougé, Rev. archéol., nouv. sér., 4355-372 
(6r). Valdemar Schmidt, Assyriens og Aegyptens gamle His- 
torie, 2535 (77), rejects without discussion any connection with 
the patriarch Joseph. 

4 On the view of Petrie, who adheres to yj, see next article, § 1. 

5 Such as that at the time of Thotmes III. the name was pro- 
nounced with yj and that the p of the Hebrew mpy is due toa 
later peculiarity of Ephraimite pronunciation aided perhaps by 
the explanation from FID, ON (see next article, § 1). See, how- 
ever, SHIBBOLETH. 

8 OLZ 2 397 [’99]. 

7 Driver, for example, passes over the phonetic difficulty 
(Hastings, DB 2 5264). 
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to abstain from making any use of the Meyer-Groff 
hypothesis. 1 

The next question is, To what sections of the com- 
munity was the name Joseph applied, and when? That 
it included Ephraim and Manasseh is 
clear. P tells us that ‘the children of 
Joseph were two tribes (mms), Manasseh and Ephraim’ 
(Josh. 144); and a gloss (see below) says the same in 
1717. That this was not merely a late notion is shown 
by its being assumed in the genealogies of J and E. 
The case of Benjamin is more ambiguous. P excludes 
Benjamin formally: the children of Benjamin settled 
between the children of Judah and the children of 
Joseph (Josh. 1811), with which agrees the southern 
border assigned to the ‘sons of Joseph ' (161-3 P), which 
is repeated (with modifications) as the northern border 
of Benjamin (1812 f., P). That Benjamin was some- 
times, however, definitely included in Joseph there can 
be no doubt (see BENJAMIN, § 1); and that some of 
the ambiguous cases also may have been meant to 
include it is possible. 

In Josh. 2432 we should probably (Kue., Di.) read not ‘sons 
of Joseph’ (MT) but, with G, ‘ Joseph’ [Bab (mg.) AL],—z.e., 
the hero himself. In Josh. 17 14-18 ‘house of Joseph’ (read so 
also in v. 14, with Di.) is not improbably correctly interpreted 
by the interpolated gloss in v. 17 (om. @BA) of Ephraim and 
Manasseh. On the other hand, in Jude: 122 f 35 there can be 
little doubt that ‘house of Joseph’ includes Benjamin, as it 
certainly does in 2 S. 19 20 [21]; and here perhaps would belong 
the ‘Blessing of Jacob’ if we should adopt the restoration of 
Gen. 4922 proposed by Cheyne (PSBA 21 242 oo) :— 

‘ Ephraim is an ornament for Joseph, 
Manasseh a bracelet for Israel’; 
for in v. 26 Joseph seems to he less than Israel—z.e., probably, 
N. Israel. 


It was natural, however, that Joseph should give its 
name to the whole of the N. kingdom, as England often 
does to Great Britain: in Amos 56 ‘house of Joseph’ 
is the N. kingdom, and so in 66 ‘Joseph.’ Perhaps 
i K. 1128 is similar. 

In Josh. 185 ‘house of Joseph’ and ‘ Judah’ seem between 
them to represent the whole of western Palestine. Similarly, 
in Ob. 18 ‘house of Joseph’ is parallel to ‘house of Jacob,’ 
and in Zech. 106 to ‘house of Judah’; compare Ps. 7867, 
where Joseph= Ephraim— e., Israel. In the other passages in 
the Psalms the text has been questioned.2 ‘ Remnant of Joseph’ 
(jp mony) in Amos 515 (on the late date of which see 


2. Application. 


Nowack, ad loc.) reminds one of the still later idea of a Messiah 
ben Joseph alongside of the Messiah ben David (see Epuraim 
§ 10, end, and reff. there). 

There is clearly a tendency to apply the name Joseph 
to the whole of the northern kingdom. Winckler goes 
further. He holds (GZ 267-77) that Joseph is not really 
a tribal name at all, in which capacity Joseph is repre- 
sented by his son Ephraim. Joseph is a genealogical 
creation, a personification of the northern kingdom, and 
therefore older than ‘Israel,’ the personification of 
David's kingdom of ‘ the twelve tribes’ (p. 68).3 How- 


1 This is probably now the attitude of Meyer himself (ZA TW 
845 n. 3['88]; cp also W. E. Crum in Hastings, DB 15652), 
who mentions with approval Néldeke’s remark that there is a 
further difficulty in the [probable] fact that Ap would be pro- 


nounced Yaæusif with au for 0. WMM, however, cites against 
this (in a private letter) the Canaanitish gloss Va oA ini in the 


Amarna letters. He winds up his recent discussion of the ques- 
tion (2¢.) by saying that the equation y-sa-p-a-ra = bynoy 
is not proved, bnt ‘probable.’ He now says ‘ possible,’ describ- 
ing as better Winckler’s identification with the old Canaanite 
name Ya-Su-ub-ilu (see next art., § 1), which Winckler writes 
with 4 (Wi. GZ 268 n. 3). 

2 ‘Three times in the Psalms (post-exilic) we apparently find 
Joseph as a designation of the entire people of Israel, side by 
side with Jacob or Israel. It is highly probable, however, that 
all these passages (Pss. 7715 [16] 80r [2] 81 4 [5] 4) are 
corrupt. Beyond the shadow of a doubt this is the case with 
Ps. 814 [5], where MT gives the resolved form pin. None 


of the examples of such forms adduced by the grammarians will 
bear examination (Che. JBZ 18210 f. ['99]). In Ps. Zc., 
ADIN. is preceded by a warning Pasek; most probably the 
right reading is nga ‘13’ (Cheyne, MS note). 

3 Like Jacob, Joseph has also a mythological significance. As 
hero of Shechem he is the Baal-berith of the northern confedera- 
tion, and represents the sun-god to whom the moon and the 
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ever that may be, there is certainly a tendency to equate 
Joseph and the Ephraimite kingdom. The case of 
Benjamin, however, requires special study (cp BEN- 
JAMIN, MIANASSEH). Whatever may be the real facts 
of the earlier history of that tribe,) it appears that in later 
times it seemed unnatural to regard it as forming part of 
the same whole as Ephraim and Manasseh. 

If, as is frequently supposed, Joseph was an old name 
for all the clans that settled in EPHRAIM [y.v., i., § 1], 
this will account for its not being mentioned in the ' Song 
of Deborah’: it is represented by its constituent parts. 
lt seems not improbable that Joseph and Ephraim are 
simply two names, older and younger, tribal and geo- 
graphical (see EPHRAtM, § 1), for the same thing (cp 
also RACHEL). 

We have suggested that Ephraim was a younger 
name than Joseph; but only as the name of a people. 
As a geographical name it may have 
been much older. The question arises 
accordingly, Were there Israelites in Ephraim before 
Joseph settled there? We are hardly entitled to finda 
hint of a theory that this was so in the story of the sons 
of Leah? dwelling by Shechem (Gen. 37 144, J) or tend- 
ing their flocks in the plain of Dothan (v. 174, E) before 
Joseph joined them; this may as easily belong to the 
Joseph-fa/e. There is more chance of there being a 
legendary trace of such a theory in the story of Gen. 34 
(see DtNau, SIMEON, LEVI, EpHRAm™, § 7 n.; cp Wi. 
GT 285). 

Nor would it be safe to interpret of the tribe what we 
are told in J of Joseph's having an Egyptian wife.? In 
this respect Joseph stands with Jacob and the other 
heroes of legend, in whose case also the name of the 
wife is given. This is so even if we should incline to 
follow Marquart in finding traces of Egyptian names in 
Josephite clans. The point that the names of Joseph's 
sons are bestowed not by his wife, as is the custom in the 
patriarch stories of J and E, but by himself (Gen. 415: 
f., E), may be taken direct from the source that both E 
and J used (see next article, § 4). 

On the notions about the mutual relations as to 


3. Other points. 


dignity and status of Reuben, Joseph, and Judah (2 S.° 


1943 [44]: with Thenius, read %33 for wna, with BAL ; 
and 1 Ch. 517.) see REUBEN. H. W. H. 

JOSEPH [in OT] (ADY, 8§ 53, 79, 84, ‘he [z.e., the 
tribal god] increases,’ cp the fuller form MaEDY, 1WCHO 
passim). 

1. Son of Jacob and Rachel and brother of Benjamin 
(Gen. 3022-24), the eponym of the tribe of Joseph 
(=Manasseh and Ephraim). Tradition 
connected the name variously with the ‘re- 
moving’ (2x) of Rachel's childlessness (so E; cp 
Abiasaph, Eliasaph, Asaph), and with her longing for 
the ‘ addition’ (r>* ' let him add ') of another son (so J).+ 
If ‘Joseph’ contains an utterance respecting God, the 
latter explanation approaches the truth. The multi- 
plication will refer to all the blessings poetically 
described in Gen. 4925. Names like Joseph, however, 
are generally shortened from theophoric names. The 
analogy of Ishmael and Jerahmeel suggests that ‘Joseph’ 


1. Name. 


eleven stars bow down. On Winckler’s explanation (from the 
calendar) of the two sons and the advancement of the younger, 
see MANASSEH. 

1 For a brilliant discussion of the whole question see Winckler 
GZ ii. (fassinz), where it is argued that Sanl, a Gileadite, made 
himself ruler of Benjamin, which he transformed into a state 
representing ronghly what was later the Ephraimite kingdom 
(but stretching sonthwards beyond Ephraim). Cp SAUL, JUDAH, 
and articles referred to there. 

2 The mention of the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah as being not 
with the sons of Leah (?), bnt with Joseph, seems to be dne toa 
late hand (Gen. 872). The Test. xit. Patr. makes Gad in 
particular take great blame to himself for ill will to Joseph. 

3 For Winckler’s mythological explanation, see G/ 272. 

3 Cp Milki-aSapa (Melki-dsaph?) and Baal-iaSupn (Baal- 
yäsaph N, the one, the name of a king of Gebal, in the time of 
Esar-haddon and Ašur-bāni-pal (AB 2149 241); the other, of an 
Arvadite prince, in the time of Ašur-bāni-pal (5B 2 173). 
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was originally Josiph-el (cp Josiphiah). There is a 
Palestinian place-name in the Karnak list of Thotmes 
III. (16th cent. B.c.) which in Hebrew letters might 
stand as byas" (popularly, Joseph-el), and which, if 
rightly so read (sec JOSEPH i., § 1), may have been first 
of all a clan-name (see AP) 448). Pinches too has dis- 
covered ona very ancient Babylonian contract-tablet the 
personal name Yasup-ilu (rather YaSup-ilu), which has 
some resemblance to Joseph-el.} 

As to Joseph-el, a final decision seems far off. See JOSEPH, 
i, § 1, and note that Flinders Petrie reads Yeshephar, and 
identifies the place with es-Sawdfir, SE. of Ashdod (see SAPHIR), 
while Tomkins (Life of Joseph, PEED) identifies Joseph-el with 
Yasiif, in a wady E. of Kefr Harith and Nebi Nan (see 
TIMNATH-SERAH). All most nncertain. 

On the ethnic use of the name which in pre-exilic 
prose means the same as ‘Ephraim’ in prophetic 
language—zi.e., the tribes of N. Israel? (2 S. 1920 [21]; 
1 K. 1128), see JOSEPH i., § 2. 

In Jos. ¢ Ap. 132 (290) Chaeremon, an Egyptian 
Greek writer, is said to have spoken of Joseph under 
the name Ilereond, and it is plausible to hold that 
Manétho simply distorts the name ‘Joseph’ when he 
speaks (Jos. ¢. .4f. 126 [238]) of the leader of the lepers 
(see § 11) as Ocapongos or Ocapaid.4 The name 
Osarsiph is properly a divine name (=Osar-sapi) ; it 
denotes Osiris as god of the underworld.4 Itis possible 
to interpret Peteseph ‘ he whom the god Seph has given,’ 
and to suppose another distortion of Joseph. Still it is 
very possible that Ilereong may be a mere clerical error 
for IIleredpys, the Græcised form of the name of Joseph's 
father-in-law. 

The traditional story of Joseph in Genesis (we omit 
the meagre post-exilic abstract of P) presents a very 

PAA different aspect from that of Abraham, 

2. Traditions. Isaac, and Jacob. The hero is no 
doubt idealised ; but the details of his life are such as, 
in a more recent biography, we might accept as to some 
extent an approach to truth ; even in such a point as 
the age of Joseph at his death (Gen. 5026) the biographer 
does not overstep the bounds of possibility. How 
Joseph came to be regarded as the ‘son’ of Jacob, and 
how it was that the stream of tradition flowed so much 
more abundantly for biographers of Joseph than for 
those of the first three patriarchs, we must consider 
later (§ 4). 

It is evident, however, that, though more credible in 
its details, the story of Joseph cannot be accepted as 
genuinely historical, since it comes to us in two forms 
which do not altogether agree, and neither of the two 
narratives can be presumed to be on the whole earlier 
than the ninth or eighth century B.C. It was the life 
of the founder of his people that the Israelite writer or 
writers called E had to relate; how could we expect 
even a moderate degree of what moderns are pleased to 
call historical impartiality? It would be hardly less 
absurd to expect a narrative of well-sifted facts from the 
Judahite writer or writers knownas J. The working of 
popular prejudices, and the plastic influence of the 
popular imagination, which delights to find anticipations 
of later historical facts, can readily be discerned, and 
who that has any sympathy with antique modes of 
thought could desire it to be otherwise ? 

In fitting the Joseph-traditions into the general narra- 
tive, it was necessary to give some idea of the relative 

ages of Joseph and his brethren. Two 
3. J and E. different views were taken. 

It follows from E’s acconnt of the births that Joseph was born 

not long after the sons of Leah, and at most only twelve years 


after Renben (Gen. 3117 41). The fragments of J in Gen. 30, 
however, leave it open to us to suppose that the interval between 


1 Cp Sayce, Pat. Pal., Pref.; Hommel, AHT 96. Elsewhere 
(of. cit. 112) Hommel compares the name YaSup-ilu with the 
S. Arabian name YaSipu (om YaSupn-iln), which he explains 
(p. 84) as ‘ He (God) regards.’ 

2 Cp Staerk, Studien zur Rel.- u. Spr.-geschichte, etc.,187 f- 

3 As if Joseph were a syncretistic name ‘ Yahwé-Seph.’ 

4 Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai, 561; Tomkins, Acad., 
Sept. 1, 1883. 
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the births of Joseph and Zebulun was longer than the fragments 
of E would incline us to suppose. At any rate, the extracts 
from.the Joseph-section of J epeen Joseph as born to Jacob 
in his old age (373 4420). The notice that he was seventeen 
years old when he was sold into Egypt (87 2) comes from P, and 
is due to learned but not authoritative calculation. 


This difference of view helps to explain the first 
chapter in Joseph's composite biography. The two 
narrators agree that Joseph's brethren conspired together 
to kill him; but the reason for this step given by E 
(3720 5-11) is the more intelligible the older we suppose 
Joseph to be. J simply states that the brethren of 
Joseph hated him because of the partiality for him shown 
by his father Israel, who had provided him with a 
‘long tunic with sleeves’ (see TUNIC), such as befitted 
one born to greatness and not to hard toil (373, J). Thus 
the mischief is traced in J to an act of Jacob; but in E 
we find it accounted for by an act of Joseph, viz., his 
communication of ominous dreams. In neither case is 
the act blameworthy according to the writer; it con- 
duces to the accomplishment of Yahwe’s great purpose, 
which is the exaltation of Joseph for the good of his 
whole family and for that of the country where the 
Israelites are to sojourn. 

The other differences between the two narratives in 
chap. 37 need not long detain us. That according to 
J Joseph is sex¢ from Jacob's abode to Shechem is 
merely a consequence! of the statement in Gen. 3516 2r 
(J) that Jacob had settled in the neighbourhood of 
Ephrath (or perhaps Beeroth ; see EPHRATH) ; ‘the vale 
of Hebron’ (pman) 3714, should be ‘ the vale (or plain) 
of Beeroth.’. Of course, E's account is the more 
accurate; but J does not alter the tradition that the 
brothers were at DOTHAN [¢.v.], N. of Shechem, on 
the caravan-route from Gilead to Egypt, when they got 
rid of their ambitious brother. Nor is the discrepancy 
between J and E as to the ethnic designation of the 
merchants who convey Joseph to Egypt (Ishmaelites 
from Gilead, J; Midianites, E) as important as two 
other differences: (1) that the spokesman of Joseph's 
brethren and the averter of Joseph’s death is Reuben in 
E, but Judah in J;? and (2) that, according to E, 
Joseph was stolen (by the Midianites) out of the water- 
less cistern into which he had been cast, whilst, according 
to J, he was sold to the merchants (Ishmaelites) by his 
brethren. The difference as to the spokesman is of 
interest as suggesting the N. Israelitish origin of the 
story as given by E; J's version is, in its present form, 
not less distinctly of southern origin. The difference 
as to how the passing caravan obtained Joseph shows 
the superior skill of E as a narrator. It was important, 
he considered, to show that Joseph was not rightfully 
used as a slave. 

Chap. 39 is mostly due to J. 

Joseph is sold as a slave to an Egyptian,3 who perceives his 
worth and places him over his household ; but his master’s wife 
casts her eyes upon the young man, and makes proposals from 
which he can escape only by flight. Falsely accused to his 
master, he is cast into prison. Yahwé, however, gives him 
favour with the governor, who in his turn sets Joseph over his 
house. 

This plain story, however, is complicated by being 
interwoven with passages from E. According to these, 
Joseph was bought by a sdris (see EUNUCH) named 
Potiphar, the captain of Pharaoh's bodyguard, who 
entrusted him with the care of all that he had. A 
subsequent passage of E refers to Joseph as being in 
the prison, not for any real or supposed offence, but to 
attend on two high officers of the Pharaoh who had 
been confined for some fault in the prison in Potiphar’s 
house. 

Chaps. 40-42 are mainly from E. The chief butler 
and the chief baker in their imprisonment have strange 
dreams which only Joseph can interpret. Two years 


1 Cp C. Niebuhr, Gesch. des Ebr. Zeit. 1159. 

2 In 3721 [J] ‘Reuben’ should of course be ‘Judah.’ The 
alteration was made hy the editor. See Oxf. Hex. 259. 

3 The words ‘ Potiphar, a s@zis of Pharaoh, captain of the 
bodyguard’ (39 r), are a harmonistic insertion of R. 
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later the Pharaoh himself has dreams which, by divine 
favour, Joseph succeeds in explaining. (Dreams are 
frequently introduced by E, though it happens that a 
belief in the significance of dreams was particularly 
characteristic of Egypt.)! Seven years of great plenty 
are at hand, which will be followed by seven years of 
famine. Joseph counsels that during the years of 
abundance a fifth part of the grain should be exacted 
from the agriculturists and laid up in storehouses. 
‘The Pharaoh perceives that a divine spirit is in Joseph, 
makes him high steward and grand vizier,? and, among 
other honours, introduces him by marriage into a grand 
sacerdotal family. Joseph also receives an Egyptian 
name (4145, J), and we shall see later (§ 11) that the 
three Egyptian names in 4145 have an important bearing 
on criticism. To the two sons of Joseph, however, 
born before the famine, pure Hebrew names are given 
(Gen. 41 50-52). 

Soon the evil years arrive. Joseph's counsel has been 
carried out, and the Egyptians come to the Semitic 
grand vizier to buy grain, till their money is exhausted 
(4156 4715, J). By a clever contrivance (the narrative 
is J’s) Joseph obtains for the Pharaoh the proprietorship 
of the whole land of Egypt, except that which belongs 
to the priests. Of this, more hereafter (see § 10). 
Suffice it to remark that though the story in 47 13-26 3 
can be fitted fairly well into the general narrative (by 
making it the sequel of the description in 4155/7), it 
shows a new side to Joseph’s character which is not 
altogether pleasing,* and contrasts with the spirit of the 
fine passage, ‘God sent me before you to preserve life’ 
(4554, E). 

Now comes the true turning-point in Joseph's life. 
His honours were not for himself alone ; they were to 
prepare the way for the friendly reception of his entire 
family in Egypt. Driven by hunger, all Joseph's 
brethren except Benjamin come to Egypt to buy corn, 
and do obeisance to the grand vizier (425-7; E, but J 
at end of v. 7). 

Joseph recognizes them, and remembers the dreams of his 
youth. He affects to regard them as spies. To prove the truth 
of their story, they must fetch their youngest brother to see him, 
Simeon remaining in bondsas surety with Joseph. They return 
home sadly, admitting the justice of their fate (v. 21), and with 
additional anxiety because the corn and the purchase-money 
were both, unaccountably, in their sacks. They bring the bad 
news to their father, who querulously answers, ‘ Joseph is no 
more : Simeon is no more: it is I (not you) who suffer from 
these things’ (4236, E). Reuben, however, who has already 
deserved well by admonishing his brethren (42 22, E), pledges his 
word that he will bring Benjamin back in safety (v. 37, E). 

It is only from a few interwoven passages in chap. 42 
that we gather that J also gave a version of the same 
events. Nothing was said in this of the captivity of 
Simeon, for, at the beginning of the next long passage 
from J (431-13), it is implied that the only fresh trouble 
of which Jacob is aware is the necessity for parting with 
his darling Benjamin. 

From, 4238-44 all but a few lines from E referring to 
Simeon belongs to J, whose dramatic presentation of 
facts attracted the editor. Ina family council respecting 
the famine, Judah (as before) becomes the spokesman 
of the brothers. Like Reuben at an carlier point in E’s 
account he pledges his word to his father Israel for the 
safety of Benjamin (438). Jacob gives way with an 
effort, and Benjamin accompanies the others to Egypt. 


They bring double money, and a present for the grand vizier, 
who, frugally as he lived in general (see 43 16), ordered them to 


1 Cp especially the story of the Possessed Princess of Bakhtan 
(Maspero, Contes populaires de TEg. anc. 209-224; cp RP 
453-60; Brugsch, Gesch. Ag. 627-641; Erman, ZA, '83, pp. 54-60). 

2 Gen. 4140 (E) should certainly run, ‘Thou shalt be over 
my house, and unto thee shall all my people hearken’ (HOS) 
yoa wep). 

3 On the analysis of the section see Holzinger, 2514, who 
finds traces of both J and E, and holds that the passage has also 
received later interpolations. 

4 It may of course be replied that Joseph felt asa Hebrew, 
and expended all his generosity on his brethren. 
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be received tidspitably. So three tables are placed, one for 
Joseph, one for his brethren, and onè for his Egyptian guests, 
who must not eat with Hebrews (v. 32). Joseph lavishes atten- 
tions on Benjamin, his mother’s son. hen he deliberately 
subjects his brethren to a fresh trial, though it is as much as he 
can do to restrain his emotion. To some extent indeed he has 
prepared them for it. For the mysterious return of the corn 
money on their former visit, which so much perplexed and 
affrighted them, was due to an order of Joseph. Once more the 
astute Hebrew vizier causes the money to be replaced in the 
sacks, and in Benjamin’s sack he has his own silver divining- 
cup! deposited ; by this means he seeks to awaken their con- 
sciousness of guilt (4414, J). Then be sends after them, and 
on their return accuses them by his steward of theft. The 
riddle has now become harder than ever. Not many hours ago 
they had been assured by the steward that the money restored 
on the former occasion was a gift; indeed, even now no difficulty 
arises out of the replaced money, but only out of the cup. Judah, 
the chief of the Pea makes no attempt at justification. 
‘God,’ he says, ‘has found out the guilt of thy servants’ ;2 but 
he tells Joseph how their father’s life is bound up with Benjamin’s, 
and how certainly he will die if his child does not return, and 
offers himself as a bondsman in place of Benjamin. 


The recognition scene (451-15), to which E is a large 
contributor, need not be repeated here. Jacob is invited 
to come with his family and his flocks and herds to 
the province of GOSHEN [g¢.v.]. His sons, including 
Simeon and Benjamin, return to Canaan with rich 
presents, and Israel (J) at once resolves to accept the 
invitation. ŒE, however, gives us a remarkable detail 
which is passed over by J. The road from S. Palestine 
to Egypt started from Beersheba, so closely connected 
with memories of Isaac. There, E tells us, Jacob 
offered sacrifices, not to Isaac himself,? but to ‘the God 
(eldhim) of his father Isaac’ (461). For the present 
nothing more is drawn from this writer. 

Naturally enough, it is J who tells that Judah was 
sent on in advance to give Joseph notice of the approach 
of his father. The Hebrew text of Gen. 4628 is not, as 
it stands, quite intelligible; but with the help of @ we 
can with some probability restore the text thus: ‘And 
he sent Judah before him to Joseph to the land of 
Jarmuth.’* Jarmuth (see § 11) is mentioned repeatedly 
in the Amarna letters; it was apparently a district in 
Lower Egypt, either in the Fayyiim or more probably in 
the E. part of the Delta, in the neighbourhood of 
Goshen, Here Judah found the grand vizier, who lost 
no time in preparing his chariot and going up to meet 


1 Apparently J does not conceive divination to be inconsistent 
with the worship of Yahwé. tM), ‘to divine,’ is used again by J 
in Gen. 30 27 (a speech of Laban). See Divination, § 3 [3]. 

2 Weare not to compare Ps. 908[9]. The early sin against 
Joseph presses on Judah's conscience. ‘ 

3 In 3153 we may perhaps trace the earlier form of the tradi- 
tion, according to which the hero Isaac was himself worshipped 
(cp Holzinger, ad loc.) In461 E carefully adjusts the tradition 
to later religious ideas, 

4 MT has agya 1389 ndtad Aoy-bee wd nbw amann; but, 


as Lagarde, Kautzsch, Socin, and Ball have seen, yab nnd, ‘to 
point ont before him,’ cannot be correct. Ball ('96) would read 


yp napa? (© ovvavricat abr@); but the sentence does not tell 
us whom Judah was to meet, nor does 73/3, ‘to Goshen,’ follow 


naturally. Lagarde (GGN, 'go, p. 119) and, independently, the 
present writer (in ’80) thought that instead of rah nnno G read 
pon) yb or the like—z.e., ‘to Heroopolis.’ Heroopolis, as 
Naville has shown, is PrrHom [g.v.); ‘Heroo’ may perhaps 
come from the Egyptian ar (=np) ‘storehouse’ (Store city of 
Pithom,7). Lagarde accepts this as the true reading; but too 
hastily. ’s version needs a more thorough inspection. It runs 
thus in A, ror ôè "lovéav améarerAev éumpoober avrov mpds 'Iwonp 
cuvavricat ait} Kad’ ‘Hpwwy wédcy ets yiv ‘Paperon. What is 
eis yqv ‘Payperon? It represents pya in MT. wi however, 
is nowhere else rendered yy ‘Pau. In spite of Naville’s plausible 
theory (Goshen, 17) that yq ‘Pay. may mean a larger district than 
Goshen, the present writer holds that © must have read some- 
thing rather different from MT, viz, nov mab yond. Here 
now is to be taken as a correction of 1495 (a miswritten frag- 
ment), the right reading and the wrong being preserved, as often, 
side byside. @, however, supposed 1m9 to mean ‘to Ero’—z.¢.,‘to 
Heroopolis ’—and nov to be miswritten for ponyib—ie., ‘to 
(the land of) Rameses.’ The true reading of v. 28 probably is 
MID} ASIN noi by vgb now MRAM, mI 137 is a gloss 
(GP omits eis yqv 'P. both in 4628 and in 4712). yya% (or xa) 
and ty) at the end of v. 28 and in v. 29 are also insertions. In 
711 ‘the land of Rameses’ should be ‘the land of Jarmuth.’ 
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his father. The meeting is described in few but appro- 
priate words (4629 f., J), such as that colourless writer 
P could never have found. If we may.give way to the 
spell of the narrator, and treat the events narrated as 
historical, we may suppose the meeting to have taken 
place near one of the Egyptian fortresses on the border 
of the desert.! After this, according to J, the whole 
party went up to the court, and Jacob and five of his 
brethren were presented to the Pharaoh ? (Gen. 47 2-4, J). 
A remarkable honour, for we have just been told (46 34) 
that ‘every shepherd isan abomination to the Egyptians.’ 3 
The Priestly Writer, generally so concise, even gives us 
a conversation held by Jacob with the Pharaoh (Gen. 
467-10). The patriarch speaks in the tone of Ps. 
90 to [rr],4 and as Jacob goes out, like a superior being, 
he blesses the Egyptian king. 

Both J and E deseribed the last meeting of Joseph 
and his father. It was specially important to record 
the blessing of Joseph’s two sons (488-19, JE) and the 
oath exacted by Jacob from Joseph (cp STAFF) that he 
would bury him, not in Egypt, but in the grave which 
he (Jacob) had digged for himself in the land of Canaan ® 
(505). Jacob on his side promised that Joseph should 
return to Canaan and oecupy the finely-situated hill of 
SHECHEM (4822, E). Upon Jacob’s death his son per- 
formed all the requisite funeral rites (see ABEL-MIZRAIM), 
both Egyptian and Hebrew, and then returned with his 
brethren, whom he continued to treat magnanimously 
till he died at the ideal age of 110 (see § 10). 

We have seen that the pre-exilic story of Joseph is 
made up of portions of two distinct biographies which 
have been skilfully welded together by a 
redactor. This is a fact of much im- 
portance. Since there are two records, 
and these (as will appear) are equally accurate in their 
Egyptian colouring, we may assume that there was a 
still earlier document from which both J and E drew. 

It may be asked, Can we fix the dates of J and E, 
looking simply at their respective lives of Joseph? (By 
J and E we mean here members of the schools of writing 
denoted respectively by the letters J and E.) We may 
presume that J (or better J,) lived after the fall of 
Samaria (722 B.C.), for otherwise, being a Judahite 
writer, he would not have felt free to treat so elaborately 
a northern legend aiming at the glorification of Joseph. 
For the date of E (or Es) we have perhaps a clue in the 
name Asenath, and at any rate in the name Potiphera 
in 4145. Though a name of the type Potiphera has 
been shown to oecur close upon the Hyksos period,® the 
name referred to (Petu-baal, ' gift of Baal’) is only half 
Egyptian, and the type first becomes frequently repre- 
sented in the 26th dynasty.” The name Asenath may 
also be explained as a specimen of a late type of name. 
It is generally held to be a Hebraised form of Egyptian 
ns-ni—t.e., ‘belonging to [the Saite goddess] Neith ’— 
and if so may indicate that the editor lived in, or shortly 
before, the period of the 26th or Saite dynasty.§ The 
name, however, is not doubly attested like that of 
Potiphera (cp ‘ Potiphar,’ 3736, E), and may not be 
the form which Es wrote. Let us not neglect to be 


4. Common 
source. 


1 So Tomkins, Life of Joseph, 75. 

2 On Gen. 4754, where the text of © is clearly preferable, cee 
We. CH 53, and cp Bacon, Gen. 212; Ball, Gen. 104 f- 

3 Herdsmen are caricatured on the monuments as ugly and 
deformed. A reference to Gen. 12 10-20 does not lighten the 
inconsistency, for that narrative has reached its present form by 
a misunderstanding (see MIZRAIM, § 2 4). 

4 Lady Duff Gordon (Letters from Egypt) thinks that Gen. 
479 is just the hollow speech that a Fellah would make to-day 
toa Pasha. The remark does not at all hit the intention of P. 

5 Not necessarily MACHPELAH [¢.7.]; 47 30 seems to have been 
touched by R, to harmonise it with P (49 29-32). 

6 See Brugsch, Gesch. 197, cp 239; and especially Tomkins, 
Acad., 31st Jan. 1891; Life of Joseph, 183. 

7 Steindorff, ZA 80 41 (80), 8350-52 (92); cp Lag. Mitt. 
8 226-229 and 282-286; Brugsch, Deutsche Rundschau, "go, p. 
245) Cornill, 7772.13) 41. 

So Steindorff, Zc. Names of this type occur now and then 
earlier, and are frequent in the 2rst (Theban) dynasty. 
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warned by the wrongly read ‘Egyptian’ names, Ano in 
G, 1K. 1224 (Swete), and Tahpenes in MT of 1 K. 
11x19 (see HADAD). 

If so, we have nothing to depend upon but the name 
Potiphera, and this is a very weak basis for a theory. 
There were learned scribes before as well as after the 
exile, and such an one may possibly have changed the 
original name given to Joseph's father-in-law by E, into 
a name of the type which in his own time was more 
fashionable in Egypt; or perhaps the text may have 
become indistinct, and the scribe may have corrected 
the older name in accordance with the fashion of the 
time. 

Next, assuming (as we must) that J and E drew from 
an earlier Hebrew story, can we form an opinion as to 
its probable period? This Hebrew story was certainly 
no mere romance, the scene of which was laid in Egypt. 
The Egyptian colouring is too profuse, and the details 
too peculiar, to be altogether ascribed to a Hebrew 
narrator. We can imagine that a romantic story of the 
Egyptian sojourn of a Joseph who was merely the 
eponym of the Hebrew tribe of that name would have 
presented some Egyptian features. Such a story, how- 
ever, being mainly a reflection of the fortunes of a tribe, 
could not have been so deeply infused with Egyptian 
elements as the existing Joseph-story. It is therefore a 
reasonable conjecture that that earlier Hebrew story of 
which we have spoken was based on a still more ancient 
Hebrew narrative which had no elements of tribal legend 
and related entirely to an individual, and that those 
elements in our existing Joseph-story which are most 
undeniably personal, and by which this story contrasts 
most strongly with the unhistorical tribal legends of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were present in a purer 
and of course a more complete form in that ancient 
Hebrew narrative. 

To what extent this most ancient Hebrew tale may 
have suffered alteration in the course of centuries, it is 
impossible to say. We may conjecture, however, that 
it was really based upon facts which, however idealised, 
were yet truly historical, that it was written not many 
generations after the events to which it referred, and 
even that it was derived directly or indirectly from an 
Egyptian source, ‘The number of Semites in the eastern 
provinces of Egypt was so large that this Egyptian origin 
is far from being an extravagant hypothesis. The upper 
limit of the period within which the Hebrew stories, 
which seem to have preceded J and E, have to be placed, 
depends on the date or dates of the events recorded 
idealistically by the earliest of them.} 

Let us first consider some of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the Joseph-story (com- 
pleteness cannot be aimed at) in con- 
nection with Egyptian parallels. 

a. The close parallelism between Gen. 397-20 and 
the Egyptian tale of Two Brothers has often been 
remarked. The Egyptian tale is extant in a copy which 
belonged to Seti II. (rgth dynasty), and was probably 
written early in the 18th dynasty. That such a story 
could have arisen only in Egypt, it would be too much 
to assert; in fact, similar stories have been found in 
perfectly unrelated literatures.? Still, considering that 
the scene of the tale of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife is 
laid in Egypt, and that the rest of the story of Joseph 
in Egypt is strongly Egyptian in colouring, it is most 
plausible to hold that Gen. 397-20 is based upon a par- 
allel Egyptian story, though hardly upon the tale of the 
Two Brothers, for that has to do with peasant life. Such 
a borrowing would certainly be less surprising than the 
undoubted fact that in early Christian times an Egyptian 
monk named Visa, in writing the life of his father Shniidi, 


5. Egyptian 
parallels. 


1 See, eg., Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 249-2513 E. Meyer, GA 
1285; Sayce, Crit. Mon. 209. For translations, see Renouf, 
RP 2137 J; Maspero, Contes de l'Égypte anc. 3-32; Flinders 
Petrie, Azc, Eg. Tales, 236 F; cp Erman, 3784 

2 See A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2 303-308. 
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twice imitates the story of the Two Brothers in some one 
of its forms. 

6, The rise of Joseph the Hebrew from low estate to 
the second position in the kingdom has many parallels. 
Semitic slaves were common at all times in the Nile 
Valley.1 Often, for their capacity and fidelity, they 
were raised to high positions, and became naturalised 
Egyptians. Meri-Ré', the armour-bearer of Thotmes 
III., and his brother the priest User-Min, were the sons 
of an Amorite. We do not hear that they had been 
slaves; but there is nothing to prohibit the idea; and 
the chief point to notice in the rise of Joseph is not his 
having been a slave but his Hebrew origin. So, too, 
under the Pharaoh Merenptah the office of ‘ first speaker 
of His Majesty’ was held by a Canaanite named Ben 
Mat’ana, and in the Amarna Tablets we meet with two 
Egyptian officials who appear from their names Dudu 
(a1) and Yanhamu (pys) to be of Semitic origin. 

c. That the honours conferred upon Joseph (Gen. 
41 42 f.) are such as a newly appointed vizier might well 
have received, is undeniable. The royal ‘ seal-bearer’ 
was the chief government official ; he was the deputy of 
the Pharaoh.* The ‘ garments of linen’ (plural), if the 
story is of Egyptian origin, cannot be right; the first 
narrator may have referred to the royal apron-garment 
(the so-called skezdi-¢) which was worn by others as well 
as by the king under the Middle and the New Empires. 
‘Garments of byssus’ (wy, see LINEN, 7) were not 


exceptional enough ; all Egyptians of rank had to wear 
them. The ‘golden collar’ was a highly prized 
Egyptian decoration ; Ahmes, the conqueror of Avaris, 
won it seven times by special acts of valour.4 
In the Louvre there is a stele on which the investiture of a 
grandee with a golden collar is represented to the life. Seti I. 
presides over the ceremony, and while he makes a speech two 
officers put a magnificent collar round the neck of Hor-hem, 
who lifts his arms in token of joy (De Rougé, Notice sommaire, 
49; cp Pierret, RP 2105 7). See also Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 
426. 
Still we cannot lay too much stress even upon this 
decoration ; at any Eastern court such an honour would 
have been prized (cp Dan. 5729 and see 
? 
al tale NECKLACE). What the meaning of ‘he 
P- made him ride in the second chariot that 
he had’ (Gen, 4143) can be, no one has explained. 


The text has been injured; we may with some probability 
restore D'piv7727 naa 72, ‘in a chariot drawn by choice young 


steeds.’ To both words in this phrase there may have been 
corresponding Egyptian terms; to the first there certainly was 
(na-ra-ka-bu-ti); but both were originally Semitic (see CHARIOT, 
§ 1, and cp Horse, § 1 [5]). 


It is more important, however, to note the titles of 
Joseph's office. ‘They cried before him, Abrech’ (Gen. 
4143, J). ‘He has made me an aé to Pharaoh, and adon 
of all his house’ (458, J). Abrech, if the reading is cor- 
rect, is possibly the Ass. aéarakku, a title of a very high 
dignitary, which like so many other Asiatic words may 
have passed into Egypt (see ABRECH). More prob- 
ably, however, the first three letters represent an 
Egyptian title—viz., friend (1an)—and in 458 ‘an aż to 
Pharaoh’ should probably be ‘a friend of Pharaoh.’ 
Brugsch, it is true, points out that the Egyptian a4 meant 
a person who gave orders in the name of the Pharaoh.® 
A lower dignitary would be called adon, though Brugsch 
has once found the the title of ‘an adoz over the whole 
land’ (in connection with the early life of Haremhib, 
afterwards king).6 In any case, however, we could 
not press this. Adon, if not also aé, is possibly a 
Semitic loan-word. Adén is the natural Hebrew word 


1 Ebers, Aegypten u. die Bücher Moses, 294; Erman, 105, 


I7» 
; $ Flinders Petrie, 7e Webesheh, 16; Ten Years' Digging, 
66; Ebers, Smith's DB(?) 1797; Tomkins, Lie of Joseph, 47. 

3 Erman, Anc. Eg. 62, 206, 210. 

4 Renouf, RP 67-10; Petrie, Mist. 2 21-23. 

5 Gesch. Aeg. 207, 248, 592. 

6 Gesch. Aeg. 252. 
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for ‘lord’; so also, according to the lexicons, is a 
for ' vizier.’ l 

For the extent of Joseph’s newly given authority we 
may refer to the descriptions of the two Egyptian feudal 
lords, Ptah-hotep and Rehmeré". 


0 

‘ If Rehmeré’ does not, like Ptah-hotep, bear the title of royal 
prince, he was pe of even higher rank, since he is alle 
the double of the Pharaoh,’ animated by his spirit, taking his 
pees in his absence, governing all Egypt like him, addressed 
y the same titles, and saluted like him by the courtiers. We 
must not be surprised, therefore, at the royal title given to 
Ptah-hotep; the prefect of the capital was next to the king 
the first person in the kingdom.’ 2? 

Not less remarkable is the abject servility of the 
letters addressed to Dudu, a high officer of Amen-hotep 
IV., by Aziri, prefect of the land of the Amorites; it 
is not easy to decide which is greater, ‘the king, my 
lord,’ or ‘my lord, my father.’ Aziri even refers to 
the king and the grandees collectively as ‘my gods’ 
(¢/dnzya). Does not this remind us of Gen. 41 40, 
‘Only in the throne will I be greater than thou '? 4 

d. With the viziership Joseph combined the office 
of director of the granaries (Gen. 4148 f.). This was 
usually distinct. It was held, e.g., by 
Beka (19th or zoth dynasty), whose 
sepulchral stele is now preserved at Turin. Kings’ 
sons did not disdain to hold it. We know, how- 
ever, that Rehmeré' (see c), who was a vizier, was 
superintendent of the storehouses, which from time to 
time he had inspected. This constant supervision is 
insisted upon by the real or imaginary princely sage, 
Ptah-hotep, in his famous collection of precepts. So, 
too, a chief overseer of the granaries, named Am-n-teh, 
tells us that he never took rest from his responsibilities. 
Such at least was the ideal. The magazines had to be 
carefully guarded and replenished, for on this the life 
of thousands might depend.” This duty, according 
to Gen. 4148 7, Joseph, as an ideal vizier, discharged 
in person. The scene of Joseph's brethren presenting 
themselves at the granaries may be illustrated by a 
wall-painting in the tomb of Rehmeré' already referred 
tox 

We now come to the seven years of famine (Gen. 
41547). Famines were sometimes confined to Egypt. 

8. Famine On one such occasion, as the decree of 

i * Canopus mentions, the reigning Ptolemy 
imported grain from Syria and Phoenicia. The story 
of Joseph, however, refers to one which extended to 
all the neighbouring lands, natives of which came into 
Egypt to Joseph to buy corn (Gen. 4157). It used to 
be thought that a pictorial record of this event was 
still extant. On the N. wall of the tomb of prince 
Chnemhotep on the steep height of Beni Hasan can 
still be seen depicted the meeting of thirty-seven Asiatics 
with the Egyptian prince-governor. It is not, how- 
ever, a famine but trade that brings them to Egypt, 
and they are nomads from Arabia, headed by their 
prince Abesha (see ABISHAI, n. 2), bringing stibium or 
eye-paint (see PAINT). 


7. Granaries. 


In another of the Beni-Hasan caves is the tomb of Ameni, 
one of the feudal princes of the Middle Empire. This magnate 


1 But this is extremely doubtful. In Is. 96[5]and 222r we 
should almost certainly read "pax (strong one, protector). See 
Crit. Bib. 

2 Virey, XP?) 343 cp 43. 

3 Am. Tab. 44 f. 

4 Flinders Petrie (Tel? Nebesheh, 16; Ten Years’ Digging, 
66) suggests a further comparison with the ‘chief of the chan- 
cellors, or ‘royal seal-bearer,’ who stood at the head of the 
bureaucracy under the Hyksos kings. We must not, however, 
base an argument upon this for placing Joseph in the Hyksos 
period, for the officials at that period were not Semites but 
chosen from among the native Egyptians. 

5 Chabas, 7SBA 5459-465. 

6 Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 286. 

7 Virey, RP?) 37/. (see n. 2, p. 7)- 

8 RP(4) 310. . 

9 See Beni-Hasan (Archæol. Survey of Egypt), Part 1., p. 69, 
and cp EGYPT, § 50; Music, § 8. The tombs are of the 12th 
dynasty. 
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is made to relate the chief events of his life, and speaks thus in 
the conclusion. 

‘ (When) there became years of famine . . . I made to live 
its Inhabitants, making its provision; not became a hungry 
man in it... . When thereafter great rises of the Nile rook 
place, producing wheat and barley, . . . not did I exact the 
arrears of the farm.'! A similar statement is made by a governor 
named Baba in his sepulchral inscriptions at el-Kab (end of 
17th dyn.); Baba speaks of ‘a famine lasting many years,’ and 
Brugsch has recorded his conviction? that the inscription refers 
to the identical famine of the Joseph-story. Baba at el-Kab 
was under the native king Sakninn III., ee ne sl lived 
and worked, as Brugsch thinks, under one of the Hyksos kings. 
Of a third famine which has been brought into connection with 
Joseph it is enough to say that the style of the monument proves 
it to be not earlier than the Ptolemies. See Wiedemann, Gesch. 
des Alt. Aegyptens, 68. 

We now pass on to the policy of Joseph (Gen. 47 13-26, 
composite). The statements in vv. 20-26 have some 
»„ affinity to those of Herodotus (2109) and 

a. nige Diodorus (173), and the probability is 

policy. that all these stories are the attempts of 
later generations to account for the fact that the Egyp- 
tians handed over a fixed proportion of the harvest to 
the king. Erman writes thus :— 

‘Whatever the details may have been, we may accept as a 
general fact that Ta‘a and A’hmose exterminated the old nobility 
very much as the Mamluks were exterminated by Mehemed 
Ali, and as the latter obtained the greater part of all the 
property in the kingdom by the confiscation of the estates of 
the Mamluks, so the former absorbed the pee of the small 
princedoms. Thus arose those abnormal agrarian conditions 
found in later Egypt, by which all property, with the exception 
of the priests’ fields, belonged to the Pharaoh, and was rented from 
the crown by a payment of 20 per cent. In Gen. 47 these con- 
ditions are declared to be due to the clever policy of Joseph.’ 3 

The narrator in Gen. 47 is certainly accurate in one 
part of his statement. The land of the priests was 
exempt from taxation; no ‘inspector of the palace’ 
could enter the sacred domains.4 We do not hear, 
however, that the priests received special ‘ portions’ of 
provisions from the king; this statement is not con- 
firmed. 

One small point alone remains—the age ascribed to 
Joseph at his death. ‘Joseph died, being 110 years 

,, old’ (Gen. 5026, J). No Hebrew tale- 
at at writer would have written thus. To 
Be. reach the age of 110 years was every 
good Egyptian’s prayer; it was the favour desired by 
the high priest Bak-en-Honsu (19th dynasty) when 
he was 86 years of age. Ptah-hotep, whose collec- 
tion of maxims has been called (with doubtful justice) 
the most ancient of books, says that his virtue has 
brought him to this advanced age, which few were 
privileged to exceed,® and a strange reminiscence of 
this Egyptian belief meets us in the life of another 
Joseph (see JOSEPH iii., § 10). 

What historical elements are there in the Joseph 

story? We are prepared by the preceding inquiry to 
11. Historical find that there are some, and it will 
aianacuts be best to go at once into the heart of 

* the question. Let us notice, then, 

(x) that several names possibly of Egyptian origin 
occur in the families of Moses and Aaron and of Joseph. 
The name of Moses may possibly be analogous to Ra- 
messu, ‘child of Ra (Rē); the son of Eleazar, coni- 
monly called PHINEHAS (g.v.}, and a son of Eli bear, 
according to the prevalent opinion, the same well-known 
Egyptian name, of which HopHNi (g.v.) may be a 
corrupt variation. FEleazar’s father, PUTIEL (¢.v.), and 
the Korahite clan called Osir (MT Assir) also have been 
thought to bear, the one a partly disfigured, the other 
a still completely Egyptian name. Hur, too, the 
companion of Moses and Aaron, may also possibly be 
added to the list. The present writer probably stands 
nearly alone in looking elsewhere for the true explana- 
tions of these names. But with such an eminent 

1 Ib. 27. p 

2 Gesch. Aeg. 245 f., cp Tomkins, Joseph, 56. 

3 Life in Ancient Egypt, 103. 

4 Naville, The Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (92), 8. 


5 De Horrack, RP 12118 122. 
6 RP(2)334. Cpalso Flinders Petrie, Azc. Eg. Tales, 125. 
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authority as W. Max Müller on the other side, he will 
not be so discourteous as to call the above explanations 
impossible. Certainly, if correct, they tend to justify 
the theory that the tribe of Joseph and some part of 
the tribe of Levi once sojourned in Egypt. Whether 
the story of the selling of Joseph for a slave may be 
best regarded as an antedating of the reported subse- 
quent oppression, or as a feature of a once extant 
biography of a Hebrew vizier, is an open question. 
It should be noticed that from Am. Tab. 55 115 it 
appears that the sons and daughters of the Syrians 
were sometimes sent to Jarimuta to be sold for corn.? 
Not only Joseph, but in an earlier form of the story also 
Simeon and Benjamin seem to have been represented as 
sold into slavery in Egypt, and it has been already 
noted as perhaps significant that the name of a tradi- 
tional grandson of Joseph means ‘sold’ {see EPHRAIM 
i., § 1; cp, however, MACHIR). 

Passing now to Joseph himself, we find that in 
Manétho’s story of the expulsion of the ‘lepers’ (Jos. 
c. Ap. 128), the leader of the ‘lepers’ is said to be a 
priest of Heliopolis named Osarsiph (see § 1). The 
kernel of this story, according to E. Meyer (GA 1270) 
and Marquart (Chronolog. Unters.), is the virtually 
monotheistic reform of Ahu-n-aten (Amen-hotep IV.). 
A similar story is given by Chzeremon (Jos. ce. Ap. 132), 
who gives the names of the leaders of the ‘unclean’ 
as Tisithen and Peteseph. The latter name, in one 
way or another, may fairly be brought into connection 
with Joseph (see § 1), and it should be added that 
Chzeremon too connects the story with Amenophis 
(Amen-hotep). 

It becomes natural, therefore, to look for light to the 
Amarna tablets which are concerned with the period 
of Amen-hotep III. and Amen-hotep IV.; and we are 
not disappointed. We find there an important Egyp- 
tian functionary, whose name is apparently Semitic, 
Yanhamu (z.e., according to Marq. oys). He is a 
vabisu or ‘general (?)' who has the control of the 
magazines of grain in the land of Jarimuta (see § 3), 
and superintends the affairs of the Egyptian dominion 
in Palestine. 

When the Syrian chieftains and governors have a request to 
make of the Egyptian king they often add that he need only 
ask Yanhamu, who knows the circumstances well. When Rib- 
Addi of Gebal has grievances against Abd-A8irti of Amurru, 
he refers them to Yanhamn (as one of three, 8434 /-), and he 
asks the king to say to Yanhamu, ‘ Behold, Rib-Addi is in thy 
power, and anything which happens to him touches thee’ (61 40- 
42). Another time Rib-Addi asks the king to bid Yanhamu 
take the field at once with troops (75 59-64 87 173). 

These are by no means all the references. Notice 
too that Yabitiri, commandant of Gaza and Joppa, 
speaks of having been brought by Yanhamu to the 
Egyptian court while still small (214 24-26). Yabitiri 
seems to have been a countryman of Yanhamu ; but his 
name, which looks Egyptian (Ra-hotep?), may have 
been given to him in Egypt. 

The latter circumstance is interesting because Joseph 
too is said to have received an Egyptian name in 
Egypt; Marquart thinks (677) that the name intended 
is Zaphtan (n51), and that jn represents Aten, the 
name of the god of the solar disk, worshipped by 
Abu-n-aten, This is not the present writer's view 
(see ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH); but the theory from 
which it springs seems to him likely to be correct. 
Joseph (whose Egyptian name was perhaps Pa-‘anh, 
or Pi-anhi,? indicating that ' life '—ank—centred in the 
bearer of the name) is probably an imaginative 
version of some Semitic courtier of the reforming king 
Amen-hotep IV. The untranslatable passage in Gen. 
4143, inx pan jax, should perhaps be read jinyx3 san, 


‘ friend of Khu-en-aten’ (Che. OLZ, April 1900 ; cp§ 4), 
and the nameof Joseph's wife may perhaps have been ‘Anh- 


1 This is Marquart's pertinent observation (678). 
2 Pianhi was a priestly name; it was current in the family of 
the priest-king Hrt-hor. 
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nes-aten (so Marq. 677). A daughter of Ahu-n-aten, who 
had this name, was married to Tut-anh-Amun, the 
next king but one after Khu-en-aten. ‘ Potiphera,’ 
too, should probably be corrected into Meri-Ré‘; this 
was the name of the high priest of Aten at the king's 
new capital of Aht-aten (el-Amarna) We have also 
found reason to suspect the occurrence of another 
ancient Egyptian name in Genesis, viz., Jarimuta (in 
Gen. 4628, see § 3). Marquart's theory that Jarimuta 
was in the province now called the Fayyam—a natural 
depression in the Libyan hills, far more fertile anciently 
even than it is now—-seems not quite so natural as the 
view which places it nearer to Palestine, in the East of 
the Delta.? 

Some such conjectures as the above seem forced upon us in 
the light of Egyptian history. As to the names, we must not 
expect too great exactness. W., Max Müller (OZZ, Oct. 1900) 
objects to 3 as the representative of Kh. But the confusion 
of 5 and p is too common in Hebrew to surprise us. The nx 
after pn is bnt a scribe’s second attempt to write Aten. As to 
the impoliteness of choosing the name Ahu-n-aten, the objection 
would have more force if an Egyptian story were in question. 

The ordinary view that Joseph, if historical, is to 
be placed in the Hyksos period, is acquiesced in by 
Flinders Petrie. Ebers, however, who is in agreement 
with Lepsius, says, ‘In the whole section there is 
nothing which does not exactly fit a Pharaonic court 
in the best periods of the kingdom, while there is 
much which can never be reconciled with a Hyksos 
court, however much Egyptianised."? A later date, 
too, makes it easier to believe in the existence of a 
true tradition as the kernel of the story. Following 
Marquart, whose brilliant research? has poured a flood 
of light on the Joseph-story, the present writer places 
the great Hebrew vizier now called Joseph in the 
reign of Khu-en-aten or Amen-hotep IV. 

We may now perhaps venture on the statement that 
there are five distinct elements in our present Joseph- 
story :—(z) the transformed tradition of a sojourn of the 
tribe of Joseph in Egypt; (2) the tradition, true in 
essentials, of a Hebrew vizier under Khu-en-aten ; 
(3) the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, etc. (an 
imaginative appendage) ; (4) the narrative (not historical) 
connecting the changed agrarian law of Egypt with 
Khu-en-aten’s vizier ; (5) the narrative (also unhistorical) 
of the sojourn of the other ‘sons’ of Israel in Egypt. 
All these have been skilfully woven together by several 
Hebrew writers. There is something more, however, 
to be mentioned—it is the ideality of the whole narra- 
tive. None of the Old Testament biographies attracts 
such universal admiration as the story of Joseph. 

See, in addition to the books cited already, F. Vigouroux, 
La Bible et les découvertes modernes®), 1896, tom. ii. (for 
archeology), and the vastly superior article of Driver in 
Hastings’ DB 2767-775, the archzological exactness of which 
is not less than its careful treatment of the Hebrew text. What 
has been omitted here for want of space will be found in this 
very useful article. That there is room for considerable difference 


of opinion on the difficult textual and historical questions in- 
volved will be readily imagined. ERC 

2. In MT, father of Ica (Nu. 137 (PD; but the real name 
seems to have dropped out: see JOSEPH i., § x n. 

3- One of the b’ne Asaph (1 Ch. 25 2 9). P 

4. One of the b’ne Bani in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end) Ezra 1042=1 Esd. 934, JOSEPHUS 
(goonros [B], cewondos [A)) 


5. A priest, head of the b’ne Shebaniah, temp. Joiakim (see 
Ezra ii., §§ 66 11), Neh. 1214 [om. BX*A]. 

6. h. Zacharias, a Jewish officer defeated by Goraias (1 Mace. 
5 56f7-). 

7. The Maccabee (2 Macc. 8 22 1019 ewonmov [A], -dor [V], 
an ancient false reading for twavyyv); see MACCABEES 1., $ 2, 


jin. 
8. Ancestor of Judith (Jud. 8 1). 


1 It depends on the reading and translation of an imperfect 

assage of one of the Amarna tablets (101 46). To place 
Tanita so far away as the Syrian Laodicea (Flinders Petrie, 
Syria and Egypt, 186) is hardly desirable. The view that it is 
in the Nile delta is due to the sagacity of C. Niebuhr (AVG 
1 208-212 ['96)). 

2 Aegypten u. die Bacher Mose's, 295. 7 

3 Chronologische Untersuchungen (2900), reprinted from the 
seventh supplementary volume of Philologus, 637-720. 
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JOSEPH [in NT] (1weu@ [Ti. WH). 1. Joseph 
of Arimathewa. The passages relative to this Joseph 
should first be compared. 

As to his description. Matthew says (2757), ‘a rich man of 
(amó, belonging to) Arimathza, named Joseph, who himself 

had become a disciple of Jesus (€ua@ynrevon 
1. Description. r lyoov).’ Mark (1543), ‘Joseph of Ari- 

mathza (6 amd 'Ap.), a noble councillor 
(eùoxýmwyv BovdAevtys), who also himself was expecting the 
elon of God.’ ke (23 50), ‘a man named Joseph, who 
was a councillor (BovAcvrys Urapywv), a good and righteous man 
(he had not given his vote—oùx ùv ovveatariOéuevos —for 
their counsel and deed) of Arimathza a city of the Jews, who 
was expecting the kingdom of God.’ John (1938), “Joseph of 
ies: a (ò amd 'Ap.), being a disciple of Jesus, but a secret 
one for fear of the Jews.’ The Petrine Gospel (3), ‘ Joseph the 
friend of Pilate and of the Lord.’ Tradition therefore is not 
entirely unanimous as lo the description of Joseph. 

In some respects the simplest accounts in our Gospels 
are those of Mt. and Jn. Both agree that Joseph 
belonged to the wider circle of Jesus’ disciples, and 
Peter probably means the same thing by the peculiar 
phrase quoted above; and neither Mt. nor Jn. is 
aware that he belonged to any Jewish council. 
Mt. indeed says that he was a rich man, whilst 
Jn. is silent on this point; but the fact that, ac- 
cording to Jn., Joseph in the first instance under- 
took the whole of the arrangements for burial, and 
was afraid of the consequences to himself if he 
avowed his discipleship, proves that Jn., too, must 
have regarded Joseph as a rich man. The account 
in Jn.194: 7, however, presents one apparent dis- 
crepancy from that in Mt. 2760. Apparent we call 
it, because it only rests on an inference; but that 
inference is certainly a very natural one. It appears 
from Jn. 1941 f. that the body of Jesus was laid in the 
sepulchre adjoining the place of crucifixion only because 
it was ‘nigh at hand’; that Joseph happened to be the 
owner, would be so remarkable a coincidence that the 
evangelist would surely have stated it. It is true, 
Mk. and Lk., as well as Jn., are silent as to 
Joseph’s proprietorship of the tomb; but the pre- 
sumption is that Joseph, who was evidently, according 
to them, a man of social standing, and would there- 
fore certainly have prepared his own ‘long home,’ is 
to be supposed to have taken the body of Jesus to his 
own new tomb, which was somewhere near Jerusalem. 

Is there also a discrepancy between Mk. (and 
Lk.) and Mt. as regards Joseph’s discipleship? Ac- 
cording to B. Weiss (Das Leben Jesu, 
2592; Das Matthäusevang. 574) 
there is. Mk. 1543 accurately, though indirectly, 
states that hitherto Joseph, who was a councillor, had 
kept aloof from the circle of the adherents of Jesus, 
whereas Mt. 2757 expressly affirms that he had become 
a disciple. Weiss also thinks that Mt.’s description 
of Joseph as a rich man was due to his desire for 
a fresh fulfilment of prophecy (Is. 539). Here, how- 
ever, there appear to be several misunderstandings. 
(1) Joseph was of course not a close ‘adherent’ of 
Jesus; but he belonged to that wider circle of disciples 
which Mt., though less distinctly than Mk. and 
Lk., presupposes (see Keim, Jesu von Naz. 2222 f). 
(2) Joseph was scarcely a ‘councillor’ in the sense 
supposed by Weiss. (3) Neither Mt. nor any 
other early Christian writer thought of Is. 539 as a 
prediction of Christ's burial. 

Let us pause here and'ask if thus far the accounts are 
historical. The statements that the person who arranged 
for the burial of the body of Jesus was 
a member of the wider circle of dis- 
ciples, a rich man of Arimathzea (see below, § 5), 
named Joseph, and that the tomb in which he placed 
the body of Jesus was his own, is questioned by few 
critics. These were points which tradition was not 
likely to have invented. The notion of Strauss that 
the story of the tomb was suggested by Is. 539 is 
refuted by the circumstance that none of the Gospels, 
nor any subsequent work of the early Christian period, 
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refers to that passage, the obscurity of which evidently 
caused great difficulty to the ancient translators.) We 
may at any rate accept as a historical certainty the 
éragn (‘he was buried’) of 1 Cor. 154. 

We now pass on to the statement of Mk. and Lk. 
that Joseph was a ‘councillor.’ If by ‘councillor’ they 
both mean ‘ member of the Sanhedrin,’ 
we are involved in hopeless perplexity. 
That Joseph wasnot deficient in courage, 
is shown by his application to Pilate, for the notion of 
Evang. Pet. 3 that he was a friend of Pilate is clearly 
a late fancy. If a member of the Sanhedrin, he must 
have attended on such an important occasion as the trial 
of Jesus, and must have spoken for him, and have trans- 
mitted the knowledge of this fact and of much more 
important facts to subsequent generations of Christians. 
The inevitable inference from Mk. 1464, however, is that 
no member of the council was absent, and certainly no 
one can say that the evangelical tradition of the trial of 
Jesus has the appearance of exactness. Does it not seem 
to follow from this that Mk. did not, any more than 
Mt., suppose Joseph to have belonged to the’Sanhedrin 
—in short, that Lk. must have misunderstood the 
meaning of Bovňevrýs? No one can say that the 
epithet evoxjuwy—i.e., 'noble’?—as applied to a 
member of the Sanhedrin, is at all natural. If, how- 
ever, we interpret evox. BovAevrys from a Greek or 
a Roman point of view, it becomes equivalent to ‘a 
man of high social rank’ (=a noble senator), and is 
quite in place in a work intended mainly for Gentile 
Christians. Lk. and Jn., however, may easily have 
misunderstood it. John shows special thoughtfulness 
in dealing with it. He considered, apparently, that he 
had before him a twofold tradition. According to one 
version, Joseph of Arimathzea, a rich disciple of Jesus, 
paid his Master’s body the last sad honours ; according 
to another, it was a councillor named Joseph of 
Arimathzea who did this. He therefore combined the 
two traditions, only substituting ‘Nicodemus’ for 
‘Joseph’ as the name of the councillor, for which he 
had prepared the way by the statement respecting a 
speech of Nicodemus in the council apparently suggested 
by the parenthetical remark about Joseph in Lk. 285r. 
See NICODEMUS. 

Opinions differ (see Keim, Jesus von Naz. 3513 f-) 
as to the place intended by Arimathzea. Most prob- 

: ably it is the Ramathaim mentioned 
5. Arimathza. in Le 1134 beside Lydda. See 
OS 22512 (apuaĝeu cepa) and RAMAH, 2. From the 
fact that Joseph possessed a rock-tomb near Jerusalem, 
we may assume that he had taken up his abode at any 
rate for a time in the Holy City, and the fact that 
nothing is heard of him afterwards justifies the supposi- 
tion that he may afterwards have left Palestine ; possibly 
he was a merchant. It is a weakness, however, in our 
position, that we are compelled to speculate. 

As to the deed of Joseph. As far as regards the 
entombment itself, not much need be added to what 
has incidentally been said already. The 
decd simplest statement is that of Mt. ; it 

° is difficult to think that the earliest 
tradition referred to Joseph's purchase of ‘linen’ 
(dyopdcas owddva; see LINEN) for the purpose of 
enwrapping the body. The mention of a garden in 
Jn. 194: may also be mere amplification; the Petrine 
Gospel (24) says that Joseph's ‘own tomb’ was called 
‘Joseph's garden '—apparently the name of a well-known 
locality in the time of the writer.4 The story of Joseph’s 
interview with Pilate is given very simply by Mt., Lk., and 
Jn. Mk., in his graphic way, lays stress on the ' cour- 


4, Meaning of 
‘councillor.’ 


6. Joseph’s 


1 On the text see SBOT, ‘Isa.’ Heb., 150, and cp 201, Ad- 
denda ; cp also Marti, ad Joc. M 

2 See Acts 1350 1712. ‘Of noble bearing’ (Edersheim) is 
surely impossible. 

3 So Brandt, Evang. Gesch. 79. 

4 H. v, Schybert, Die Comp. des ps. Petr. Evang. 62. 
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age’ required for Joseph’s act (roAuyoas), and adds that 
‘Pilate marvelled if he were already dead, and calling 
the centurion, he asked if he had been any while 
dead; and when he knew it, he gave the body to 
Joseph' (Mk. 15447). None of the Synoptics makes 
any reference to the fact stated in Jn. 193: that the 
Jews had already asked Pilate that the crurifragium 
might be performed (see Cross, §§ 4, 6), and that the 
bodies of the crucified might then be removed. Yet 
this certainly makes the whole occurrence more intel- 
ligible (cp Evang. Petr. 5). It was not usual, according 
to Roman law, to grant burial for the bodies of the 
crucified ; hence the need of ‘courage’ on Joseph’s 
part. That Pilate first of all asked Herod for the body 
(Evang. Petr. 3-5) is an unplausible fancy; and the 
elaborate tale of the imprisonment of Joseph, of his 
miraculous release and of his baptism by Jesus, after 
which he is taken by the Lord to Arimathzea, are 
specimens of the inventions of the Acts of Pilate (12 15). 

For the English legends on which the abbey of Glastonbury 
is founded, see William of Malmesbury, ‘De Antiq. Glastoni- 
ensis Ecclesia’ in Rev. Angl. Script. Vet. 1((84), and elsewhere ; 


and cp Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail with 
Especial Reference to the Hypothesis of tts Celtic Origin, 1888. 


2. Husband of Mary.—The references in the Gospels! 
must be carefully considered. (a) Seven occur in Mt., 
but all in chaps. 1 f., a section which 
stands apart from the rest of Mt.’s 
Gospel, and has nothing answering to it in Mk. or Jn. 
The most important is that in 116, because it refers to 
Joseph as a person well known by name to the reader 
as ‘the husband of Mary.’ In 1246 (=Mk. 331) Mt. 
mentions the mother of Jesus, but not his father. (è) 
Mk. nowhere, directly or indirectly, refers to Joseph. 
(c) Lk. also mentions Joseph seven times, but only in 
chaps. 1-4. It is true that one of these references is 
outside chaps. 1-3, a section which (if we put aside 
221-38 and 40-52, which are unique, and 31-22, which 
corresponds to Mt. 8, and is properly speaking outside 
the prelude of the fuller traditional Gospel) is in the 
main parallel to Mt. 1f In the two narratives which 
are here called unique, however, the father of Jesus is 
twice referred to, without being named (233, 6 marhp 
avTov, and 243 of yoveîs abro [WH, followed by RV]). 
The last reference (Lk. 422) occurs in a narrative which 
has evidently been expanded and is less accurate than 
the tradition given in Mk. 61-6 Mt. 13 54-58, and may 
perhaps be ascribed to the influence of chaps. 1-8 in 
which Joseph is referred to by name. ‘Is not this the 
son of Joseph’ in Lk. corresponds to ‘Is not this the 
carpenter’ in Mk., and ‘Is not this the carpenter's son’ 
in Mt. (d) In Jn., Jesus is twice referred to as the son 
of Joseph (145 642), in the latter case with the addition, 
‘whose father and mother we know.’ 

Thus the evidence that primitive Christian tradition 
knew anything about the father of Jesus is very slight, 
and considering the high probability that the narratives 
respecting the birth of Jesus in Mt. 1 f Lk. 1 21-39 
3 23-38 are partly Haggadic or edifying tales like those 
in the Protevangelium Jacobi (upon which, indeed, L. 
Conrady thinks that the infancy narratives are based), 
partly the offspring of the keen interest which post-exilic 
Judaism displayed in real and imaginary genealogies (this 
applies to Mt. 11-17 Lk. 323-38), it becomes the historical 
student to confess that the name of the father of Jesus 
is, to say the least, extremely uncertain. 

It would, however, be hasty to assert that there was 
no element of truth in the expression, ‘Joseph the 

r husband of Mary, of whom was born 

ag | Jesus, who is called Christ’ (Mt. 116).? 
A hint may perhaps be gained from the 
two references in Jn. The writer of this 
Gospel says nothing of the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem- 


7. References. 


meaning of 
Joseph. 


1 oP GOSPELS, § 22. 

2 The Syriac of the Sinaitic Palimpsest, however, gives 
‘Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin.’ Cp. 
GOSPELS, § 22. 
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judah, and apparently does not accept this particular 
tradition. He cannot, however (if we regard the gospel 
as a whole), have been indifferent to the earthly origin 
of Jesus. Though Jesus was povoyevýs (God's only be- 
gotten one), yet he ‘abode among us,’ and the evangelist 
makes Jesus invite inquirers to ‘come and see where he 
dwelt’ (Jn. 138). One of these inquirers (Philip of 
Bethsaida) seeks out (edploxet, i.e., finds after seeking) 
Nathanael, and says, ‘We have found him, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph.’ Elsewhere (641 f.) a 
Galilzean multitude is represented as murmuring at the 
great ‘Rabbi’ (v. 25) because he said that he had ‘come 
down from heaven, and gave life to the world’ (vv. 33 35), 
although he was ‘ Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know’ (v. 42). Both these passages 
suggest that ‘Jesus bar Joseph’ was a common phrase 
in some forms of the primitive Christian tradition, and the 
latter passage suggests the inquiry whether there is not a 
sense in which Jesus could have been the son of Joseph, 
although the name of the husband of Mary was unknown. 
The phrase ‘the sons of Jacob and Joseph’ (Ps. 
7713 [16]) does not mean the men called Reuben, 
Simeon, Manasseh, Ephraim, etc., nor does ‘ Shallum 
the son of Jabesh ' (2 K. 1510) probably mean ‘Shallum, 
whose father, in the strictest sense, was called Jabesh.’ 
On the analogy of such passages ‘Jesus the son of 
Joseph’ may mean ‘Jesus a member of the house of 
Joseph’ (Zech, 106). It is true that the Jewish belief 
in a Messiah ben-Joseph, the forerunner of the Messiah 
ben-David, did not exist as a developed scholastic 
doctrine in the time of Jesus (see MESSIAH), but some 
of the germs of it may have appeared even then. The 
primitive Christians certainly seem to have traced Christ's 
origin to Galilee (see NAZARETH), and to have quoted 
Is. 91 [823] as a prophecy of his Galilaean birth (Mt. 223 
414 7-). Even in the latest of our Gospels we seem to 
find traces of a division among the Jews in this respect, 
some affirming that ‘the holy one’ and ‘the prophet’ 
(par excellence) could not proceed from Galilee (Jn. 1 46 
7521); others that Jesus was ‘the Holy One,’ and was 
spoken of in the law and the prophets, although he was 
vids rod Iwan, 6 dd Nafaper (Jn. 145, and cp 752). 
According to Mt. 1355 Jesus, when on a visit to his 
mwatpis or fatherland (but Syr. Cur. and Lewis, ‘his 
city’), was called d,rod réxrovos vids, 
‘the carpenter's son.’ It is true that 
this was early understood to mean ‘ the son of Joseph.’ 
Not only does Lk. substitute this phrase in 422, but 
the Sinaitic Palimpsest does the same in Mt. 1355. The 
phrase 433 12, however (Baba Bathrad, 736), simply 


9. A carpenter ? 


means ‘a carpenter’ = pap) 13, and, as Mr. N. Herz 
has already suggested, the phrase, as used in the - 
tradition, may have meant no more than this (cp Son). 
In this case, Jesus himself is the carpenter, a result 
which agrees with the statement in Mk. 63, and is in 
accordance with what we should expect and desire. 
The possibility must be admitted, however, that there 
has been a confusion between two Semitic roots sy) and 
np). Elsewhere (see GENNESARET, NAZARETH) it has 
been shown that a name for Galilee, or for a district in 
Galilee, was 7x) or ms), but that this was also written 
no) or nip). Now the Aram. p n’sar (Heb. a ; cp 
siya, ‘a saw’) means ‘to saw,’ so that ‘Jesus the 
Nazarene’ (Nasarene ?) might be taken to mean ‘ Jesus, 
the carpenter.’ Possibly, or probably, there was a 
play upon words, A mere carpenter, said the Jews; 
yes, a carpenter—one of ourselves, said Christ's poor. 
1 The usual opinion that Joseph died before 

0. Later a ene 

Tiewe: Jesus’ ministry began seems to be based on 
Mk. 63; cp 331 and parallels. 


The accounts in the Apocryphal Gospels and similar writings 


_ 1 In Jn.146, for Sivarat tı àyaĝóv read Sivarat 6 äyıos, and 
in Jn.752, for mpopýrns read ó mpodyrns. See NAZARETH; 
GALILEE, $ 5, n. 2. 
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(e.g., the Death of Joseph; see Forbes Robinson’s Coptic Apo- 
cryphal meat 1896) are not historical traditions at all. See 
(for dates) Lipsius, Dict. Christ. Biog. 2700. In the Sahidic 
apocryphal Life of Joseph, which is strongly impregnated with 
Egyptian ideas, the age of Joseph at his death is fixed at 111 
years, The ideal age for the close of life in Egypt was 110 
years (see JOSEPH ii., § ro). T.K. C. 


3-6. Lk. 330 Lk. 326 RV Josecu [g.v.], and Lk. 324, names 
f oe in the genealogy of Jesus; see GENEALOGIES Íl., 

af 

7. Joseph (Jos. Azt. xviii. 22 43) called Cararuas [¢.v.}. 

8. Joseph (Acts 123) called BArsasaAs [¢.v.]. 

9. Joseph whose mother was Mary; brother of James (Mt. 
1355, AV Joses, Mk. 63, EV 7.). The reading Joseph is 


supported by 8aBC in Mt., and by x in Mk. See CLoPAs, § 4. 
10. Acts 436, RV ; see BARNABAS. 
JOSEPHUS (1wendoc [A]), 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 1042, 
JOSEPH, 4. 


JOSES, RV JoserH. (1)Mt.1355(twcHp[Ti. WH)), 
Mk. 63 (twonros (Ti. WH]); see CLoras § 4, JOSEPH iii., 9. 
(2) Acts 436 (wone (Ti. WH]); see BARNABAS. 

JOSHAH (ayy, § 31; probably a corruption of 
JosHiBIAH), a Simeonite ‘ prince,’ r Ch. 434 (1wclela 
[B], -ciac [A], 1wac [L]). 


JOSHAPHAT (D5', abbrev. from JEHOSHAPHAT 


za 1lWCAPAT [BNAL)]). 
1. One of David's heroes, probably from Timnau [g.v.], for 
we can hardly help assuming a slight error in the gentilic, 


“27, ‘the Mithnite,’ which should be pan, ‘the Timnite,’ 
1 Ch.1143¢ (e. 6. BatOaver [B], wooadas [X*] [twrapar, xea] 6, 


Bebave: [X], t.6. padOare [A], t.6. parĝðavı [L]); see Davin, § 11 a. 
2. AV JEHOSHAPHAT, a Levite, temp. David, 1 Ch. 1524 
(oaadar). TRKE 


JOSHAVIAH (me, § 31; probably a corruption 
of JosHiBIAH), a name in David's army-list (DAVID, 
§ rr [a ii.]), x Ch. 1146t (1wc[e]lia [BNA], cwcia [L]). 


BNA favour the reading, ‘Joshaviah his son’ (132) instead 
MT ‘ Jeshaviah, the sons [*}3] of Elnaam.’ Cp ELNAAM. 


JOSHBEKASHAH (NXP), according to the 
Chronicler a son of Heman, 1 Ch. 25424 (161BaCcaKa: 


Bakata [B]; ceBa kairan, IECBAKATAN [A], iecBOK 
[L], zzssacassa [Vg.]); but see HEMAN. 


JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH (naya av), 2 Sam. 238 
RV. See JASHOBEAM. 


JOSHIBIAH (M3YY), ‘God enthrones' [?], § 31), 
a Simeonite (1 Ch. 435; AV JOSIBIAH, icaBia [BA], 
twe. [L]). Cp JOSHAH, JOSHAVIAIL 


JOSHUA and (Nu. 1316) Jehoshua (YÄ [pin 
Dt.321 Judg.27], eyoovn;) usually explained ‘Yahwé is 
deliverance’; cp Names, §§ 27, 84, 86; but see below. In 
Nu. 13816 Dt. 3244 we find ywin [see HosHEA]; but we cannot 
venture to assume that yyyq is really a traditional form, Nu. 


23816 proceeding from P, and Dt. 3244 being incorrectly read 
[see Driver, ad Zoc.]). 


1. Son of Nun [g.v.], ‘attendant of Moses, and one 
of his young men’ (Nu. 1128; cp Josh. 11), traditional 
leader of Israel in the conquest of Canaan. He is said 
to have died at the same age as the tribal hero Joseph 
(110), and to have been buried in his inheritance at 
TIMNATH-SERAH (Josh. 2429 f.)—or TIMNATH- HERES 
(Judg. 28 f.)}—in the hill-country of Ephraim. In Nu. 
13816 he js said to have belonged to the tribe of 
Ephraim, and to have been called Hoshea (see above), 
until Moses, on sending forth Hoshea among the other 
‘spies,’ changed his name to Jehoshua. According to 
Budde, Judg. 122 states that Joshua accompanied the 
‘house of Joseph’ in its invasion of Mt. Ephraim. 
Verse 192, however, favours MT’s reading ' Yahwé,’ 
out of which the reading ‘Judah’ (covdas ^L, etc.) 
would easily arise. At any rate, ' Joshua,’ if correct, 
ought in this context to be a clan-name. 


1 Whence the name Jesus [g.v.]. From the time of the 
Maccabees onwards the purely Greek name Jason [g.v.] was 
commonly regarded by Hellenizing Jews as an equivalent of 
Joshua, 
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Perhaps Joshua is another form of AsisHua, which in 1 Ch. 
64 Ezra75 is the name of the son of Eleazar, b. Aaron- 
Eleazar and Joshua are associated in assigning the lands of the 
Israelites (Josh. 1951), and the burial-places of the two are 
mentioned in the same narrative (Josh, 2429-33), are both in 
Mı. Ephraim, and both prohably contain the name Jerahmeel 
(see TIMNATH-HERES; PHINEHAS). If so, it was originally the 

riestly and warlike tribe of Levi that was represented by 
Toa, His name is a clan-name, and should perhaps be read 
Josheba or Abi-sheba (cp Elishua and Elisheba), where Sheba 
is probably an obscure divine name (see SHEBA). This suggests 
a probable explanation of Joshua’s patronymic. m (Nun) may 
be an abridged way of writing pens (NausHon), which is a 
Jerahmeelite name (cp Timnath-heres). 

Even apart from these considerations the historical character 
of Joshua as an individual is doubtful. It was natural to 
provide Moses with attendants, and to give a name to the chief 
of these (Nu. 1128), who was in training to become Moses’ 
successor. Nor could such a successor have a more suitable 
name than ‘ Jehoshua’—cp Eliezer (Ex. 18 4), Eleazar (Ex. 6 23 
Josh. 24 33), the names of a son of Moses and of a son of Aaron 
respectively. Naturally too he would be assigned to the tribe 
which had the ladei in early times, and if Joseph was 
originally (as Wi. maintains) a solar hero, it would not be 
surprising if details of solar-mythical origin attached themselves 
to the Joshua tradition; note in this connection the name of 
Joshua's ‘inheritance’ (see above), if this really means ‘portion 
of the sun. 


At any rate, whether the name ‘Joshua’ is a pure 
invention or has its origin in a clan-name, the actions 
ascribed to Joshua are purely legendary, unless indeed 
the work of critics on the narratives which relate them 
is a failure, cp, St. GV/1135; We. CH TIOJ: DI; 
Wi. G/ 2096-122. See ISRAEL, § 7; ELDAD; EPHRAIM, 
§ 6; JABIN; JERICHO; JOSHUA ii. 

2. High-priest, Hag. 11 Zech. 31. ; see JESHUA, 5. 

3- A man of Beth- ret (‘house of the sun,’ cp'* Timnath- 
serah’ above), in whose field the ark rested, 1 S.61418 (wone 


[B], woye (LI). l 
4. Governor of Jerusalem, temp. Josiah, z K. 238 (wone [L]). 
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Name, etc. (§ 1%). 
Sources (§§ 3-6). 
Analysis (§§ 7-10). 
Redaction (§ 11). 


Accounts of settlement (§§ 12-14). 
Ultimate sources (§ 15,7). 
Chronology (§ 17). 
Text (§ 18). 

Literature (§ 20). 

In the Hebrew Bible, Joshua is the first of the four 
historical books (Josh., Judg., S., K.) which make up the 
first half of the canon of the Prophets, 
and are hence called the Former Prophets 
(mner m aa).? 

In Greek manuscripts, Josh., Judg., and Ruth are frequently 
included with the Pentateuch in a codex (Octateuch); in the 
Latin Church the same books, with the omission of Ruth, are 
often similarly united (Heptateuch). In all these Josh. immedi- 
ately follows the Pentateuch; but in the Bible of the Syrian 
Church this place is given to Job (as the work of Moses), and 
Josh. stands next in order. 

The book of Joshua, in narrating the conquest and 
settlement of Canaan, records the fulfilment of the 
promises to the patriarchs and the completion of 
the great movement of which the Exodus is the 
beginning ; it is thus the necessary continuation of the 
Pentateuch, and must once have formed part of the 
same historical work with the preceding five books. In 
recent critical investigations, therefore, the first six books 
of the OT (Hexateuch) are usually taken together: the 
separation of Josh. from the Pentateuch in the Jewish 
canon was due to the predominance of the Jegal point 
of view ; the books of Moses were law (Torah), while 
Josh. was only history. It need not be assumed, how- 
ever, that the Hexateuch ever formed by itself a com- 
plete historical work ending with the death of Joshua; 
we know it only as part of a more comprehensive history 
extending from the creation of the world to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (Gen.-2 K.), in which Josh. is hardly 
more closely connected with the Pentateuch than with 
the following books ; and the similarity of the redactional 
phenomena in Dt., Josh., and Judg. shows that this 
connection is not one of mere sequence. 


1. Place in 
Canon. 


1 See Canon, § 6. 
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The book takes its title (pein, tucoyce [BF] or iHcoyc 


yloc NayH [A],? Z2der Josue) from the name of the great 
2. Titl q leader whose achievements it relates (cp 

i i e = the books of Samuel).? ‘The opinion that 

CONVENLR: Joshua is not only the hero but the author 
of the book 3—if not merely an inference from the title— 
rests, presumably, upon a theory of Hebrew historio- 
graphy like that set forth by Josephus (c. Ap. 18).4 
The book of Joshua begins, immediately after the death 
of Moses (Dt. 34), with the command of God to Joshua, 
who had already been appointed Moses’ successor 
(Dt. 31), to cross the Jordan; it relates the conquest 
and division of Canaan, and ends with the death of 
Joshua. ‘The book falls naturally into two parts: the 
invasion and conquest (1-12), and the allotment of the 
land to the several tribes (138-24). The first part closes 
with a recapitulation of the Israelite conquests E. and 
W. of the Jordan (12); the second, with Joshua's parting 
charges and admonitions (23 /.). 

The contents of the book may be summarised thus: crossin 
of the Jordan; capture of Jericho (1-6); operations against Ai 
(7/.); successful ruse of the Gibeonites (9); victory over the 
coalition of Canaanite kings, subjugation of the South (10); cam- 
paign against the king of Hazor and his allies, subjugation of 
the North (11); recapitulation (12). Division of the land; the 
trans-Jordanic tribes (13), Caleb (14), Judah (15), Ephraim and 
Manasseh (16 £); survey and allotment of the remaining 
territory to the other tribes, Joshua’s own inheritance (18 /); 
designation of cities of refuge (20); levitical cities (21); dismissal 
of the trans-J ordanic contingent (22); last exhortations of Joshua 
(23); assembly at Shechem, and covenant there; death and 
burial of Joshua (24). 

Throughout the Pentateuch—from the first promise 
to Abraham down to the vision of the dying Moses on 
Mt. Nebo—the possession of the land of 
Canaan is kept steadily in view as the goal 
to which the history is moving. The critical analysis 
shows that thisis true not only of the actual Pentateuch, 
but also of all its sources, and of every stage in the 
redaction. 

Thus, in JE (J, E, and Rje are all represented), Gen. 13 14-17 
15 13-16 263 2813-15 etc. Ex. 38 17 8213 831-3 Nu. 1317 Ø 14 
also JE in Nu. 32 and Dt. 31; in D (incl. Dz, Ro), Dt. 313-6 af 
138 821 f 28 cp also 271-8; in P Gen. 176-8 2337. 3511f (ep 
484) Ex. 6 2-8 Nu. 27 18-23 8350-54 34,7 Dt. 349. 

It is not conceivable that any of these sources broke 
off with the death of Moses, at the very moment when 
the fulfilment of these promises and commands was 
about to begin ; the conquest and settlement of Canaan 
must have been more or less fully narrated in all of 
them. On the other hand, the book of Joshua is con- 
nected in the closest way, both materially and formally, 
with the Pentateuch. 

Cp Josh. 11-9 with Dt. 311-8 23; Josh. 112-r5 with (Nu. 32) 
Dt. 3 18-20; Josh. 8 30-35 with Dt. 1129 27 1-8 11-14; Josh. 13% 
with Nu. 34; Josh. 146-15 with Nu. 1424 Dt. 136; Josh. 171-6 
with Nu. 27 1-11 361-12; Josh. 20% with Nu. 35 Di), 

Since, furthermore, the book is obviously composite, 
it is a natural inference that Josh. was compiled (in 
the main) from the same sources as the five preceding 
books ; and the critical analysis accordingly set itself to 
distinguish these sources. The problem has proved, 
however, more difficult than might have been anticipated, 
and upon some important points opinion is still much 
divided. 

The book opens with a deuteronomic introduction (1), 
and has a similar close (21 43 [41]-226 23) ; evidence of 

deuteronomic redaction is found in both 

r 
4. D’s share. parts of the bbok—much more abundantly, 
as would be expected, in the narrative chapters (1-12) 
than in the statistical account of the possessions of the 


3. Sources. 


1 On the origin of this form see Nun. 

2 [Athanas.] Synopsis script. sacr.; so Theodoret and others, 
,_ 3 Baba bathra, 14 6, and many. 

4 Confirmation of the opinion, which has been maintained in 
recent times by some Roman Catholic scholars (J. L. König, 
Kaulen), is sought in 1 K. 1634 ; cp also Josh. 24 26. 

5 De Wette Chin.) "45) was the first to extend the analysis 
to Josh.; see Hollenberg, St. Ay. 47462 J. (74), Albers, 
Quellenberichte, 37. Geddes and others had seen that Josh. 
was put together in the same way as the Pentateuch. 
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tribes (13 /).! It is clear, therefore, that the basis of 
our book is a deuteronomic history of Joshua, as that of 
the following book is a deuteronomic history of the Judges 
(originally including Eli and Samuel).2 Indeed, the 
two books are connected in such a way as to suggest 
that, at one stage of the redaction, at least, they were 
united in a single work—a deuteronomic history of Israel 
from the invasion of Palestine to the establishment of 
the kingdom. 
Josh. 1-12 has come down to us substantially as it 
was in the deuteronomic book ; the work of the priestly 
F editors is here limited to some minor 
5. P's share. changes in phraseology and the insertion 
of a few verses (413 r9 {4-7 r0o-r2 71 O15d 17-21), some 
of which may be derived from P (so probably 510-12 
9154 17-21), whilst others are additions of Rp or later 
diaskeuasts. In 13-24 the share of P is much larger ; 
the description of the territories of the several tribes in 
13-19 is in great part from this source, as are also the 
cities of refuge (20) and the catalogue of levitical cities 
(21 1-42 [40]) ; 229-34 is of still later origin. 
The narrative in the deuteronomic book is not itself 
deuteronomic. As in Judg., it is taken from older 
sources, the hand of the compiler or editor 
6. Older : ; s : 
appearing, aside from the introduction and 
close, chiefly in a consistent heightening 
of the colours, and in enlargements on the moral 
and religious aspects of the history.4 The materials 
incorporated by the deuteronomic historian are not 
homogeneous ; in 13-19 there are considerable fragments 
of an account of the conquest which, like Judg. 1, repre- 
sented it, not as the work of Joshua at the head of all 
Israel, but as slowly and incompletely achieved by the 
several tribes; and in 1-12 (particularly in 1-9) it is 
possible to distinguish an older and simpler account of 
the invasion from a later version of the same story in 
which a tendency to magnify the events and exaggerate 
the miraculous character of the history is conspicuous. 
Since there is a similar relation between J and E in the 
history of the exodus,® and since, as we have seen above, 
both J and E must have included the conquest of Canaan, 
the natural hypothesis is that in Josh. also the older 
version of the story is derived from J, the younger from 
ES 
To some critics, however, this presumption appears to be 
refuted by other considerations ;7 E. Meyer8 and Stade,’ hold- 
ing that J knew nothing of Joshua, must for this reason regard 
J as excluded from the greater part of Josh. 1-12. Kuenen, on 
the contrary, maintains that the representation of the conquest 
in Josh. 2411-13 (E) differs so radically from that in 1-12 as to 
prevent our ascribing any considerable part of these chapters to 
that source.10 Kuenen also thinks that the diverse materials 
have been more completely fused than is common in the Penta- 


teuch ; in 2-5 they can in part be distinguished, but in 6-11 they 
are inseparable. 


The reasons urged for the exclusion of J or E from 
the analysis do not outweigh the strong antecedent 
probability created by the relation of Josh. to the Penta- 
teuch, and the impression which the composition of 
Josh, itself makes. It is no more improbable that the 
Judzean historians (J) should have adopted Ephraimite 
traditions about Joshua than that they should have incor- 


sources. 


1 On the denteronomic element in Josh. see Hollenberg, Zc. 
462-506, with whom the modern period of investigation begins 
(cpalso TLZ, '91, p. 2787); Kue. Hex.§ 7,n. 24-31; Di., Albers. 
On the deuteronomistic phraseology, Kue. Her. § 7,n. 26 (cp 
nn. 41016); Holzinger, Hex. § 34; Dr. in Smith’s DBO) 11814 7. 

2 See JUDGES, § 14. 

3 On P in Josh. see Nöld. Unters. 95 A. ; Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 
48-53, cp $16, n. r2; Di. NDJ 440/f- 

4 See below, § x1. 

5 See EXODUS, § 3. 

6 J and E are recognised in Josh. by Schr., Di., Vatke, Co., 
Ki., Albers, Dr., Bennett, and others. 

7 See Holz. Hex. 817%. 

8 ZATI 1133 /. (81). 

9 78, 147, GVIC) 1136 x161. Cp also We. CA(2) 118 £, JG 
357 Against this view see Bu. Ri. Sa. 39 7; Kue. Hex. § 13, 
n. 14 $ Ki. Gesch. 1247 7; Albers. 

10 Hex. § 8, n. 16; cp n. 20, § 13,n.29. See also Bu. Ri. Sa. 
72 f., who finds in the chapters only J, epigoni of the Yahwistic 
school, and Rye. 
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porated the legends of the Ephraimite holy places in the 
patriarchal story.! Even if we should admit that the 
contradiction between Josh. 2411-13 and the representa- 
tion in 1-12 is as irreconcilable as Kuenen thinks, E 
is not such a homogeneous and consistent work 
that such a discrepancy is inconceivable in it. The 
question can be decided only by the analysis itself. The 
difficulty of the analysis arises not so much from the 
intimate fusion of the sources, which are not more closely 
united than in many parts of the Pentateuch,— the 
accounts of the exodus, for example, —but from the fact 
that the two narratives were originally so much alike, 
and that the younger version of the story is here de- 
pendent on the older. 

In chap. 1, the deuteronomic introduction to the book, a kernel 
of older narrative (E) is contained in1 10 The deutero- 

A nomistic element is not all from one hand ; 

7. Analysis— Albers ascribes 7 /. 174 184to Dp (the author 

haps. 1-7. of Dt. 429), the rest to Da (author of Dt. 

ope 81 1-8).2 The dependence of the latter 

element on Dt. is to be noted ; 3-5 = Dt. 1124/3 54 6 9* dep. 

on Dt. 31 r-8 esp. 7 43 12-16 conn. with Dt. 313-20 (not Nu. 32 
JE), cp also Josh. 23. ; 

In 2, the story of the spies, the words of Rahab 94-11 are a 
deuteronomistic expansion, with reminiscences of Dt. 439 (cp Ex. 
15) and of Dt.231-310, cp also Josh.513 24 is also deuterono- 
mistic. The main narrative (1-5 in part, 6 8-9@ 12-14 18-21) comes 
from the older source (J); with this is combined a second account 
(1-5 in part, 7 15,4 22,4. [E]); 17 is editorial (? Rye). 

32 seems to connect immediately with lro: (E); the 
sending of the spies stood in an earlier place, perhaps before , 
114 (Albers), or before 110 4 Inthe account of the crossing of 
the Jordan (3 £), 37414 21-24 5 r are deuteronomistic ; 464 seems 
to be later ; a connected deuteronomic narrative (Di.) is not to be 
recognised. The conflation of two sources is apparent : at 317 
the crossing is completed, in 411 the narrative has only reached 
the same point; in 48 (cp 20) the stones are erected at Gilgal, 
whilst according to 49 they were piled up in the middle of the 
river. The fuller narrative is here from E; remains of the 
briefer account of J are found in 31* 5 10a 11* 13* 14 156 16a 
b17*; 43a* 6 (6a 7a? Rje), 82a 6 (? 17 18 20*?). Additions to 
both sources and harmonistic modifications may be recognised ; 
42 3aa seem to be displaced, the words would naturally stand 
(in E) after 38. 

52 869 contain an account (probably from E) of the 
circumcision of the Israelites ;3 4-7 8@ are an editorial amplifica- 
tion (later than ®©), designed to remove the natural impression 
of the original narrative, that this was the introduction of the 
rite; 10-12 is from P; 13,4 from J (the sequel, a plan for the 
capture of Jericho, is to be sought in 6); 15 was introduced by 
an editor (Ryze Rp) from Ex.35, in conformity with the 
tendency at a certain stage of the redaction to make Joshua 
the double of Moses. A 

In 6, the taking of Jericho, Wellhausen’s analysis, with slight 
modifications, is generally adopted; the shorter and simpler 
narrative, rightly ascribed by most critics to J, is found in (2*) 
eee be 7 in part, 10 11* 14* 15a 166 17a 19 20a 206 from 74 21 24 

6.4 The other version (E) has been heightened and embellished 
by later hands ; to Eg may be attributed 5 7a 8aa 2048 (Albers) ; 
Rje apears in 154, also (? or Rp) in 174 18 244; Rp in 27; the 
untimely horn-blowing in 8 13 is probably still later, cp 
Judg. 7. 

Traces of post-exilic hands are found in 71 184 254a (probably 
not from P, but merely late variants to JE), The remainder of 
the chapter, which comes from J, exhibits some redundancies 
(esp. in 15 4 24-26, cp ®©); but these are probably due to repeated 
redaction rather than to the conflation of parallel narratives ; 
the expansion of Joshua’s prayer and the answer (7-12) is also 
to be ascribed to an editor. 

In 8-11 the views of critics diverge even more widely 
than in the preceding chapters; whilst Hollenberg, 
Wellhausen, Meyer, and Stade make 

Eo Hierger i the narrative dependent on E, nearly 
or quite to the exclusion of J, Kuenen and Budde 
derive it mainly from J (and J,4), and Dillmann, Albers, 


and Kittel trace both sources through the chapters. 


In 81-29 the analysis has very slight clues to work with, and 
the results are correspondingly uncertain. The chief source 
seems to be J; the other (E) may be recognised in ro (traces) 
11* 12 142ß 16a 17a 18* 19a8 206 24* 25 2628.5 The work of re- 
dactors is seen in 1 / (chiefly deuteronomistic, but not homo- 


1 See below, § 15. 

2 On the evidence of a double deuteronomistic redaction see at 
the end of § ro, and § 11. 

3 See Sta. ZA TW 6132 f. ('86). [The references to previ- 
ae ‘again,’ ‘the second time,’ are probably due 
to Rn. 

4 Note the variations of @ in this chapter, esp. in wv. 3-5. 

5 Budde ascribes this strand in a somewhat different analysis 


to J. ; 
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geneous), 74 8aß 226 24a6* 27 (RJE Rp), 33 RP.1 The erection 
of the altar on Mt. Ebal, 830-35, stands in an impossible place ; 
@8, etc., introduce the passage after 92, but with no better 
connection ; Josephus and the Samaritan Joshua (chap, 21) put 
this ceremony where alone it is historically conceivable, after the 
completed conquest. The verses are a comparatively recent 
deuteronomistic addition to the book ; they have been enlarged 
and retouched by still later hands (33; ‘the blessing and the 
curse,’ 34).2 

In 9, the ruse of the Gibeonites, r5¢ 17-21 are of priestly 
character ; a deuteronomistic hand is seen in 1 / 9 (except the first 
words), ro 24 /. 27 in part. There is general agreement that the 
chief source is J ;3 note the resemblance to Gen. 1930 77. 38 (ob- 
serve esp. Josh. 9 20-27), and the relation to r Sam. 21 % (J). 
From 10 it appears that E also related that the Gibeonites made 
peace with Israel; traces of this source are, therefore, perhaps 
to be recognised in 9 (1,4) 3a 811* 15a 27*, though in themselves 
these verses might be editorial glosses to J. 

In the history of the war in the South (chap. 10), verses raB 
8 12aB 4a 1968 25 40-43 are deuteronomistic ; slight traces of the 
priestly redaction are also discernible. Since in 15 the Israelite 
army returns to Gilgal, most critics ascribe 16-27 to another hand ; 
Kittel and others assign r-rr 15 to E (slight contamination in 
I f. 10%), 16-27 to J; but the obvious dependence of 16-27 on 
1-11 makes strongly against this partition, Wellhausen regards 
16-27 as secondary in JE, Budde as tertiary in J (later than 
28-39 43). It is a simpler hypothesis that 15, which should 
stand after 27, has been misplaced (Masius), presumably in 
connection with the intrusion of 12-14.4 Nothing then stands 
in the way of attributing 16-27 to the author of r-11 (E). The 
poetical prayer of Joshua in 124 13a is quoted from the old book 
of songs ;5 the setting in which the lines Inow stand is given 
them by Rp, or perhaps Eg, whose fondness for poetical pzéces 
Justificatives has often been remarked ; nothing points to J. 
Vv, 28-39, describing Joshua's further conquests in the South, are 
obviously secondary, and are usually ascribed to Rp, though 
there are no decisive indications of authorship— Eg or Rje 
would be possible; an underlying source (Jo) is surmised by 
Kittel and others ; 40-42 are a deuteronomistic general summary. 
J's parallel to the war with Adonizedek and his allies is preserved 
in an abridged form in Judg. 14-8 (cp also 9-15). 

Chap. 11, a counterpart in contents and ae to 10, relates the 
conquest of Northern Palestine. To the deuteronomistic author 
are attributed 2,f 12 14 4, perhaps also 6, and touches in 8 / ; 21- 
23 are of later origin. The chief source in 1-9 is E ; fragments 
of J's parallel to the war with Jabin.are combined with the 
history of the struggle with Sisera in Judg.4. Vv. 10-20 seem 
to be a secondary addition to 1-9 (as 1028-39 is to 101-27), prob- 
ably by Eg or RJE, subsequently worked over, with the rest of 
the chapter, by Rp. 

Chap. 12 is a résumé of the conquests E. and W. 
of the Jordan; 2-6 depend on Dt. 39-12 14-17 (cp13); 
cp Josh. 1388-12; the superscription of the following 
catalogue of cities resembles 1117. Both parts of the 


chapter are late and without historical value. 


In 13-19 we find some fragments of J; 1313 1513- 
1963 1610 17 13-13 14-18 1947 (@). These are plainly 
taken from a context similar to Judg. 1, 
9. Chaps. xian: i : f 
and were inserted in their present connection 
13-19. 5 
y a late redactor. 
_ 181 was the introduction in JE to an allotment such as 
in twice redacted form we have in 182 f. ; 8-1214 (cp Dt. 181) 
are deuteronomistic, cp Dt. 3 Josh, 121-6; the description of the 
unconquered territory in 2-6 is also apparently deuteronomistic, 
whether by the same hand as 8 /% or not (cp Judg. 33); so prob- 
ably 7 (cp ®©). Verses 15-32 (with the title 144 G) are from P 
and Rp; 21-31 has been worked over. 141-5 is from 
P (cp Nu. 34, esp. 13-17), probably preceded by a general title 
which now stands in 181; the corresponding subscription is 19 
51, cp 13144 (©) 32; 6-15, in its present form deuteronomistic, 
and related to Dt. 119-36, has perhaps a basis of E ; cp 1513-19 


151-12 defines the boundaries of the tribe of .Judah, 20-62 
enumerates the cities and towns in its several regions; the 
list is probably based on an older (JE) list, traces of which still 
appear here and there. 

n 16/6 (the territories of Joseph), 1610 17 11-13 14-18 are from 
J; 161-3 17 1428 9@6 are at variance with the presumptions of 

, and must in substance be derived from JE (E); the re- 
mainder is from P, with additions by Rr (164 17 5_/). 

The incompleteness and confusion of chaps. 16 /. 
compared with 15 (Judah) and 18 (Benjamin), or even 
with the description of the territories of the Northern 
Tribes (note the absence of the list of cities in Ephraim 


and Manasseh), must be attributed to late abridgment ; 


1 Note in this chapter also the variations of ©. 

2 See Hollenberg, S. A7. 47 478-481 (74); Kue. 7A. 7 12315- 
322 ('78), Hex. § 7, Ts 30f,, § 14,0. II. a 

3 Di. is an exception. Va 

4 V. 15 is repeated in 43; it was originally lacking in both 
places in © ; hexaplar MSS introduce it sud ast. 

5 See JasuerR [Book oF], § 1. 

6 Onl7see Kue. TA. 711 484 7('77); 1. Sack, R EJ 27 61-69('93). 
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similar abridgment may with good reason be suspected 

in the account of the conquest (2-11), where we now 

find nothing about the conquest of Central Palestine.! 
Chap. 18 f. contain a survey of the land and allot- 


ments to the remaining tribes. 

18 r (P or Rp) originally stood before 141 (see above); 2-10(347 
secondary) conflict with the presumptions of P; the obviously un- 
Be characterof the transaction has led somecritics toascribe 
the verses as a whole to Rje (Kuenen) or Da (Albers); but the 
representation is not D’s, more probably the passage is derived 
SBE from E (Dillmann, Kittel, etc.); the original scene 
of the transaction was Shechem, which has been supplanted in 
1 by P's Shiloh (cp G in 241). The idea of a division of land by 
lot (before the conquest) comes from J (Judg. 1, see below, § 13), 
and is successively heightened by E and P; it may even be 
conjectured that traces of J’s representation have been pre- 
served in 1854; in the present form of the verses both Rjg and 
Rp may have had a hand. In what follows (1811-1951), the 
older source (E) may be recognised, especially in the titles 
(18116 19x17, and others), further, in 199 and 1949/3 but it 
is not possible to partition the material in the lists between E 
and P, probably because P is here directly dependent upon E; 
it can only be said that E’s description of the territories of the 
several tribes was in the form of a catalogue of cities (189 
Dyo). V. 51 is P’s closing formula for the whole, corresponding 
to I. 


Chaps. 20-22 are composite. 

The appointment of the cities of refuge in 20 is from P, 
supplemented in 3* 4 / 6a 8 by a very late hand from Dt. 441r f 

19; P 6.2 Chap. 21 1-42 [40], cities as- 

10. Chaps. signed to the priests and Levites, is also from 

20-24, P; 20 and 21 r-42 [40] correspond to the two parts 

of Nu. 35, cp Josh.144. Vv. 43-45 [41-43], D’s 

conclusion to the occupation of the land, originally followed 19 

g/ ; 221-6, also deuteronomistic, and dependent on Dt. 3 18-20 

Go Josh. 112-15), is the continuation of 2143-45[4r-43], 

perhaps not wholly by the same hand; 7 is of much later 

origin. Chap. 229-34 belongs to the most recent stratum 

in the Hexateuch ; its resemblance to Pg in Nu. 31 826-15 and 

to Judg. 20 has often been pointed out; cp also the late work- 
ing over of Gen. 84 and Ex. 16. 

Chap. 23 is the close of the deuteronomic book of 
Joshua, and originally followed immediately on 2143 
{41]-226. It not only corresponds in position to the 
parting exhortations of Moses, Dt. 4 29 f., but so closely 
resembles them in thought and diction as to raise the 
question whether they are not by the same author ;4 
cp also the farewell address of Samuel (1 S. 12). 

Chap. 24 contains the similar conclusion to E’s 
history of Joshua. 

_ This conclusion has reached us only in deuteronomic redac- 
tion, which may most certainly be recognised in 14a (cp 232), 
13 (cp Dt.610), and 31 (cp Dt. 11), and in slighter touches of 
deuteronomistic colour in several other verses ; the seven nations 
in x1 are editorial (? Ryzor Rp); 2@8 26a are later glosses; 94 
toa ġa. are perhaps also secondary.5 

The chapter must have been omitted by the author 
of 23, and restored by a later deuteronomistic editor 
(cp the case of Judg. 1917-21). Its résumé of the 
Elohistic history is of great value. V. 29 f. concludes 
E's narrative; 32 f., from the same source, is a 
natural appendix. © contains further additions; see 
below, § 18. 

J and E appear in Josh. 1-12 to have been united, 
not by the deuteronomistic author (Rp) himself, but, 
11. Redaction. 2°." the Pentateuch, by an earlier 

redactor (Rjg); it is not improbable, 
however, that Rp, like the author of the introduction to 
Dt., had E separately, and used it, to the exclusion of 
J. in 10-12 137 As in the other deuteronomistic 
histories, the religious comment and pragmatism which 
Rp introduced invited expansion by similarly-minded 
editors or scribes; and the presence of a secondary 
deuteronomistic element in the book is generally recog- 
nised, though it is not always possible to distinguish 


1 We. (CHC) 133) with much probability conjectures that this 
mutilation had its motive in hostility to the Samaritans; cp 
ar Gi § 16, n. 12. 

n 20 see Kue. TA. T 11 467-478 (77); cp We. CH (2)35x 
J; Hollenberg, Charakter, TÄ Eo a A 

3 On 22, see Kue. 7h. 711 480 f (77). 

3 See Hollenberg, St. Kr. 47 481 77: C74). 

5 Mention should be made of Holzinger’s conjecture, that the 
covenant referred to in 2425 (cp 26 £) was made upon the 

Book of the Covenant,’ Ex. 21-23 (in its original form); see 
Hex. 179. 
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it with certainty. This secondary stratum is akin to 
the younger parts of Dt. (esp. 4 297). A peculiar 
deuteronomistic colour belongs also to the very latest 
redaction of Josh. The union of the deuteronomistic 
Josh. with P was the work of Rp; nothing in the 
method of combination militates against the supposition 
that it was effected by the same hand as in Nu., though 
this can hardly be proved. A late addition of haggadic 
character cognate to Nu. 32 f. etc. is found in Josh. 
229-34; cp 20. Still more recent, probably, is the 
mutilation of 16 f. To what stage in the redaction the 
restoration of 24 and the interpolation of the fragments 
of J in 18-19 belong cannot be determined. Slight 
additions and changes in the text continued to be made 
even after the time of the Greek translation. 

The sinall fragments of P preserved in Josh. 1-12 
lead us to suppose that in P the conquest of Western 

: i Palestine was narrated summarily 
12. History in P. without detail, as was that of Eastern 
Palestine (P in Nu. 21 7—the war with the Midianites 
in Nu. 317. is later than P); as in the history of 
the exodus, P supposes readers familiar with the older 
narratives. From 181 we see that the whole land has 
been subdued. The congregation (my) then assembles 
at Shiloh, and sets up the tabernacle; Eleazar and 
Joshua, with the heads of families, divide the land by 
lot to the nine tribes and a half (141). The boundaries 
of the tribal territories, beginning with Judah, are 
minutely defined, in dependence on an older description 
with which P is here combined. P's doomsday book has 
not been preserved intact ; for Ephraim and Manasseh 
little more than the skeleton remains (see above, § 9). 
It is characteristic that the priest Eleazar everywhere 
takes precedence of Joshua. 

The older of the two chief sources of the deuterono- 
mistic history of the conquest (in our analysis, J) gives 

13. InJ substantially the following representation. 
Dd From Shittim, E. of the Jordan, Joshna 
sends spies to Jericho. 

The spies take lodging with Rahab, who saves their lives and 
receives in return a pledge of protection when the city is taken. 
The Israelites encamp on the banks of the Jordan; Joshua 
orders them to purify themselves for the holy war, and predicts 
that Yahwé will work wonders for them. They cross the river, 
the waters being miraculously stayed in their course, so that they 
pass over on dry ground. See JERICHO, § 4. At Joshua's 
command they take twelve stones from the midst of the river 
and set them up at their first halting-place (Gilgal). Joshua 
has a vision of the ‘Captain of Yahwé’s host,’ who reveals to 
him a plan for the capture of Jericho. The fighting men march 
round the city without any demonstration, and return to camp ; 
this manceuvre is repeated for six days; on the seventh, Joshua 
gives the signal for assault. 

The Israelites storm the city, which is taken by 
surprise and falls into their hands;! they slaughter the 
inhabitants—sparing only RAHAB (g.v.) and her house- 
hold—and burn the city. 

Spies sent to Ai report that it will be easy to take the place; 
but the division sent against it is badly defeated; Yahwée’s 
anger has been provoked by the Judzean Achan’s appropriation 
of part of the spoils of Jericho, the contagious Aérem has 
infected the whole people ; the guilty man is discovered by lot 
and put to death. 

Ai is then taken by a familiar stratagem (cp Judg. 20). 
The Gibeonites deceive the Israelites by pretending to 
come from a great distance, and secure the protection 
of a treaty. 

Thus far, in this source, as in later representations, 
Israel acts as one body, under the leadership of Joshua ; 
after the destruction of Ai the army returns to Gilgal, 
which is the scene of chap. 9. The remains of J in 
Judg. 1 (and parallels in Josh. 13 7) represent the 
conquest of Canaan as the work of the several tribes 
independently—Judah and Simeon in the S., Joseph in 
the central highlands. There also, however, the tribes 
set out for the subjugation of the interior from the same 
point in the Jordan valley (Gilgal, Judg. 2x; cp Jericho, 

1 Precisely the same stratagem is said to have been employed 
by the Roman general Domitius Calvinus at the siege of Luna, 


a fortified town of the Ligurians ; see Frontinus, Stratagemata, 
821. 
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116) ; it is assumed that the region which each is to 
subdue has previously been determined by lot (Judg. 13), 
and the order in which they shall invade their several 
territories is decided by the oracle (Judg. 11 f). 
Judg. 1 must, therefore, have been preceded by an 
account of the crossing of the Jordan by the “united 
tribes and the taking of Jericho, and there is thus no 
conflict between the oldest narrative in Josh. 1-6 and 
Judg. 1. The operations against Ai (7) present 
greater difficulty ; for, as that city was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bethel, the war against it would seem 
properly to belong to the particular history of the 
conquests of Joseph (cp Judg. 122 #). Although, 
however, the historical probability that the taking of Ai 
was accomplished by Joseph alone must be conceded, 
it is a hazardous inference that our oldest source must 
have so narrated it; in fact, both 7 and 9 show that 
J represented it as the work of all Isracl. 

As has been already noted, J in Judg. 1 supposes 
that their territories had been assigned to Judah and 
Joseph, at least, before the invasion ; it is possible that 
this source originally contained a brief description of 
these territories; the enumeration in Judg. 1 (and 
parallels in Josh.) of the cities which the several tribes 
were unable to reduce may be thought to presume such 
a description. Fragments of J's account of the war (of 
Judah and Simeon) with the king of Jerusalem and of 
the war (of Zebulun and Naphtali?) with the king of 
Hazor are preserved in Judg. 1 and 4; the conquests 
and settlements of Caleb, Simeon, and the Kenites 
in the S., and the taking of Bethel by Joseph, are 
related in Judg. 1 (cp Josh. 1714-18); and it can 
scarcely be doubted that this source also contained at 
least brief and summary accounts of the movements of 
the northern tribes (cp Judg. 130 #%). The narrative 
may have closed with a general statement of the 
incompleteness of the conquest such as underlies Judg. 
223 32 (see JUDGES, § 5). 

In Joshua, as frequently, the earliest written account 
has determined all the subsequent representations. 
14.InE The second chief source of the deuteronomistic 

‘ ‘history of Joshua is manifestly dependent on 
the older narrative, whose representation it consistently 
heightens.) Thus, the conquests of Judah and the 
kindred clans, and of the Galilzean tribes, are ascribed 
to all Israel in two great campaigns ; the gradual sub- 
jugation of the Canaanites by the several tribes as it 
appears in J becomes the complete conquest of Western 
Palestine by Joshua (corresponding to that of Eastern 
Palestine by Moses in the same source), and—at least 
in the later strata of E—the annihilation of the whole 
native population. For the determination by lot, at 
Gilgal, of the region to be invaded by the several tribes (J), 
we have a formal survey, and division of the conquered 
land, at Shechem, to the seven tribes and a half.? The 
miraculous element in the history is exaggerated, and 
takes on a more magical form, as in the crossing of the 
Jordan (cp JORDAN, § 2[6]), and especially in the account 
of the taking of Jericho, where a military stratagem is 
transformed into a religious procession, and the walls of 
the doomed city crumble into dust at the blast of the 
sacred trumpets and the shouts of the people (see 
JERICHO, § 3). The relation of the younger narrative to 
the older one here is entirely similar to that which we 
find in the history of the Egyptian plagues and the 
crossing of the Red Sea (see Exopus ii., § 8 [ii. iv.]); 
and this fact strengthens the presumption that the 
secondary version in Joshua also comes from E. 
Elements of independent historical value, derived from 
sources other than J, are not to be discovered in the 
younger narrative. The special Ephraimite interest 
appears in the increased prominence given to Joshua. 


1 From the point of view of historical criticism, it is therefore 
of no consequence whether the second source be E or Jo. 

2 It is possible that for this last also there was some point of 
connection in J. ` 
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The redactors naturally adopt E's conception of the 
history, and exaggerate its unhistorical features, the 
deuteronomistic author in particular never failing to 
emphasise the unsparing thoroughness with which 
Joshua obeys the command to extirpate the Canaanites. 
The disposition to make Joshua a double of Moses has 
also been noted. 

Behind the oldest account of the conquest (J) lies, as 
in Gen. and in Ex.-Nu., not a specifically Judean 

é tradition, but the common Israelite tradi- 
me. icing tion, the product of a fusion which 
* doubtless began in the time of the united 
kingdom, in which the Ephraimite element naturally 
preponderates over that which is distinctively of Southern 
origin. In Josh. 2-9 the ultimate basis is probably in 
large part the local tradition of Gilgal (Stade). (The 
particular Judzean interest is only occasionally to be 
discerned, as, e.g., in 1513-19). In this tradition the 
Ephraimite hero Joshua is the successor of Moses and 
the leader of Israel in the first period of the invasion ; 
all the tribes cross the Jordan at one time and place ;1 
Judah and the allied clans enter their territory from the 
NE.; the Galilæan tribes were perhaps thought of as 
following in the wake of Joseph and reaching their seats 
through the highlands of Ephraim. 

The question how far this representation corresponds 
to the actual facts is one for historical criticism. It is 
not only antecedently more probable that Caleb and its 
kindred clans, as well as the Kenites, entered the 
country from the S.; traces of such a tradition seem to 
be preserved, e.g., in Nu. 138. Whether the same is 
true of Judah and Simeon (Graf, Kue., Land, Tiele, 
Doorn., and others) is more doubtful. The lower fords 
of the Jordan, opposite Jericho, may have been the 
place of some memorable passage by Israelite tribes ; 
but it is in the highest degree improbable that they all 
crossed there. The invasion was not even in its first 
stage a concerted movement ; it was a series of irrup- 
tions, with varying success, as the catastrophe which 
befell Simeon and Levi in their attempt on Shechem 
(Gen. 34 495-7) proves. 

Thus even the oldest account of the invasion cannot 
be accepted without question as embodying a sound 
historical tradition ; it shows very plainly the working 
of that process of ‘concentration’ which is observed in 
all legend, the tendency to ascribe to one man, one 
generation, one stroke of arms what was in fact the 
result of a long development. ? 

Of the age of J there are few definite indications in 
Josh. The curse laid by Joshua on the site of Jericho 

(6 26) is connected with something which 
BEL UCL oe (see H1EL) in the reign of 
Ahab (circa 875-851 B.C.; 1 K. 1634); the treaty with 
the Gibeonites is older than the time of Saul (2 S. 21), 
and may be probably referred to the period of the south- 
ward expansion of Joseph (formation of Benjamin) in 
the preceding century; the imposing upon Gibeon of 
the supply of wood for the temple—which was, we may 
surmise, the original meaning of 923, cp 27—would be- 
long to the time of Solomon, who imposed various 
charges upon the subject Canaanites (1 K. 920-22); cp 
Judg. 128 30 33 35, and see GIBEON. 

In striking contrast to Judg. the Book of Joshua 
has no chronological scheme. 

We are not told how many years were consumed in the sub- 
jugation of the land, nor how long Joshua lived after the end of 

the wars; in both cases we read only that it 
17. Chronology. was ‘along time’ (1118 231). From 1479/ 
it may be calculated that from the crossing 
of the Jordan to the assignment of Hebron to Caleb (after the 


conquest was completed) there had elapsed seven years; or if, 
with Josephus, following © in Josh. 55, we allow forty full years 


1 This, it should be observed, was a necessary consequence 
of the representation in the Pentateuch, in which Moses leads 
all Israel to ihe plains of Moab. 

2 An instructive parallel to Josh. is found in the Greek 
legends of the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus (‘return of 
the Heracleidz’), partition of the land by lot, etc. 
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from the sending ont of the spies from Kadesh-barnea to the 
crossing of the Jordan, five years. Other computations are based 
upon r K, 61 (480 years from the exodus to the building of the 
temple); in this way there were reckoned out for Joshua by 
the early Christian chronologists 27 ice ; in Séder ‘Olam, 28; 
by Josephus, 25; by Eupolemus, followed by Africanus, 30. 
More probably the author of 1 K. 61 allowed Joshua 40 years ; 
but there is no trace of this system in Josh. 


The Hebrew text of Josh. is fairly well preserved. 
Certain consistent variations in its orthography (im, 


Pent. tiny; xa fem., Pent. si)! show that 


the text of Josh. was edited by different 
hands from the Pentateuch. The Greek version of 
Josh. was not made by the translators of the Pentateuch ;2 
it is not conspicuously inferior to that of the Pentateuch 
either in knowledge of Hebrew or in fidelity of render- 
ing. The Hebrew text from which © was made was 
not very different from MT; but it was free from some of 
the latest glosses in MT (cp 54-7 63-5 204-6), and some- 
times had an intact text where there is now a /acuna in 
Hebrew (e.g., in 1559, where the names of eleven cities 
have fallen out from Hebrew, and 2136 f [MT between 
35 and 36] where many Hebrew codd. and edd. also 
insert the missing levitical cities in Reuben) ; in varia- 
tions @ not infrequently exhibits the better reading. 
@’s additions at the end of chap. 24 are of some 
interest, especially the last, which seems to show that 
the author had a book of Judges which began with the 
story of Ehud (the same connection is made in the 
Samaritan Josh. chap. 39). 

The Samaritans possess an uncanonical Book of 
Joshua in Arabic, professedly translated from a Hebrew 
original.4 

It begins with the consecration of Joshua as Moses’ successor 
(Dt. 31), after which is narrated (from Numbers) the story of 

p Balaam and the war upon the Midianites 

19. Samaritan (in which Joshua is the commander of the 
Josh. Israelite army). Then, with a new title 

(‘ Here begins the Book of Joshua the son of 

Nun’), it relates in its own way the conquest and division of 
the land, to the death of Joshua, and continues to the death of 
Eli. Setting aside the great interpolation (Shobek, chaps. 26-37), 
and the appended chapters 45-47 (Nebuchadrezzar, Alexander, 
Adrian), the chronicle is based solely on the biblical narrative, 
which it sometimes reproduces verbally, often freely embellishes, 


and occasionally—especially in the history of Eli and Samuel, 
whom it makes the arch-apostates—wholly distorts. 


This Joshua is a medizeval production and its only 
value is to the student of the Samaritan sect under 
Moslem rule. 

For the titles of works on Introduction, see DEUTER- 
ONOMY, § 33. For the history of criticism see 
HEXATEUCH. 


r. Commentartes,—Andreas Masius, 1574, reprinted in Critici 

Sacri; Jo. Clericus, 1708; Maurer, 1831; Kn., 61 (AGA),(2), by 

Di. Deut. Nu. u. Jos.,'86; Ke., '63, (2), 74, 

20. Literature. ET by J. Martin, 68; F. R. Fay, '7o 

(Lange’s Bibelwerk), ET by G. R. Bliss, 

72; T. E. Espin, '72 (Speakers Comm.); E. Reuss, La Bible, 3, 

L'histoire sainte et la loi,'79; Das alte Testament, 3 (93); 

J. J. Lias, 81x (Pulpit Comm.); J. Lloyd, °86; S. Oettli, ’93 
(KGK). 

2. Criticism.—C. H. van Herwerden, Disputatio de libri 
Josue auctore, '26 (fragment hypothesis); L. König, A Tliche 
Studien, 1, Authentie des Buches Josua, '36 (the book a unit; 
Joshua its author); Himpel, ‘ Einheit und Glaubwürdigkeit des 
Buches Josua, in Teol. Quartalschrift, 64 fi; Kn. Comm., 
‘61; Ew. GVI 2323 f. (6s); E. Schrader in De Wette, 
Eini) '69; Nö. AT Unters., '69; Colenso, Pentateuch 
and Book of Joshua, 6258-297 343-360 (72); Joh. Hollenberg, 
‘ Die deuteronomischen Bestandtheile des Buches Josua, SŁ. Kr. 
47 462-506 ('74); A. Kayser, Das vorexilische Buch u. s. w., 
102 f. (74); We. CH3) 118-136 (‘89=/PT7, '76); A. Kue. 
TA. T 11457-478 (77), 12315-323 (78); Bu. Ri. Sa. 1-83 ('90= 
ZATW, '87 J); Ki. Geschichte der Hebräer, 1238-281, esp. 
251 7. (88); ET History of the Hebrews, 1262-311; E. Albers, 
Die Quellenberichte in Josua, 1-12 ('91); Socin and Kautzsch in 
Kautzsch, HS, ’94 (analysis in the margin); W. H. Bennett, 


18. Text. 


1 See Di. ND/ 439; König, Einl. 250. 

2 See Egli, ZIVT 576-96 287-321 ('62). 

3 On the Greek version of Josh. see Hollenberg, Charakter 
der alexandrinischen Uebersetzung des Buches Josua und ihr 
textkritischer Werth (Programm), Moers, °76; cp ZATIV 
loy L. (82). : 

Chronicon Samaritanun . . 


. cui titulus est Liber Josue. 
Ed, Juynboll '48. 
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‘The Book of Joshua in Hebrew,’ ’95 (SBOT; analysis in 
colours), ‘The Book of Josh. and the Pentateuch, JỌR, 10: 
649.7. (98); G. A. Smith, art. ‘Joshua’ in Hastings’ DB 
2 779-788 (99); J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby, 74e 
Hexateuch, 1900. G. E.M. 


JOSIAH (TYN [MYN", Zech. 610], ‘God supports’ 
[Ges.]; [for another derivation see Hommel, AHT 83; 
cp £xp.T 8562 (May '97)]; twcleliac). The last 
king of Judah (639-608) before the rapid decline and 
fall of the state (2 K. 22-2330 2Ch.34/). If the 
numbers in 2119 and 22r are correct, he was only a 
boy of eight when ‘the people of the land’ (z.e, 
perhaps the men capable of bearing arms)? placed him 
on the throne in succession to his father Amon. 

Of the first years of his reign we know nothing. 
Probably the earlier events recorded in the annals did 
not, from the redactor’s point of view, 
deserve to be remenibered. Of course 
Assyria was no longer troublesome ; 
but we should like to have been informed as to the 
nature of the cultus in the temple, and as to the 
Scythian invasion referred to by Herodotus? (1 103-106). 
In the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, however, 
something occurred which affected the redactor very 
deeply : it was not so much the attention given by the 
king to the fabric of the temple (the royal sanctuary ; 
cp Am. 7 13), as the ‘ finding’ of a book called amna «£o 
(‘the book of direction’) in the house of Yahwé. See 
DEUTERONOMY, § 2/6 

The account of this ‘ finding’ and of the effect it produced on 
Josiah is very disappointing. The section, 2 K. 223-20, contains 
some passages which were certainly not, as they now stand, in the 
original narrative; also, it is silent as to various points about 
which we feel a legitimate curiosity. The next section (23 1-25), 
which describes the details of the reformation, is much fuller, 
but by no means free from difficulty. Without an elaborate 
investigation, we could not adopt from either section more than 
this—that long after Josiah’s accession a recast and development 
of Yahwistic laws was brought from the temple to Josiah, and 
that the king adopted it and imposed it by force upon his people, 
having first of all gbtained an endorsement of the authority 
of the book by a prophetess of high repute (see HILKIAH, 13 
Hutpan). 

The thirteen years which followed the reformation 
were monotonously peaceful. No foreign exactions 
hampered the industry of the subjects, and the king 
won the highest praise as a just and God-fearing ruler 
(Jer. 22r5 f). 

This prosperity, however, arose from circumstances 
which could not last, and in 608 a storm burst upon 
the little kingdom. It was the imminent 
partition of the Assyrian empire that 
was the cause, Neco II., the young and 
enterprising king of Egypt, had not forgotten the 
glories of Thotmes and Rameses, and started soon 
after his accession to reconquer Canaan, Phoenicia, and 
Syria. His first object was to lay his hand on the 
northern territories; the strong southern fortress of 
Jerusalem he meant to leave till his return. Josiah 
also, however, appears to have had political plans of a 
far-reaching character; he was probably not such a 
pure enthusiast as he is represented in the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘The mortal sickness of Assyria may have given 
him hopes of restoring the old Davidic kingdom ; it is’ 
said that at the time of the reformation he exercised 
sovereign rights in Bethel and the cities of Samaria 
(2 K. 2315-20). This is not impossible, though fuller 
evidence would be desirable. We may also presume 
that he was subject to a sad illusion relative to the 
earthly rewards of righteousness. He had the courage 
(alone or with allies) to meet the Egyptian king, and 
we have two accounts of what took place. 


1. Early 
administration. 


2. Foreign 
policy. 


1 Kittel, however (Afzs¢. 2379), explains, ‘the party of the 
country people’; he supposes that the murder of Amon was 
committed by friends of the reform movement, which ultimately 
produced the original Deuteronomy. 

2 On this subject and on the possible allusions to the Scythians 
in the Books of Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and Ezekiel, see JEREMIAH 
ii., § 20 (i.); Scyruians; and cp Che. Jeremiah's Life and 
Times, 30-38; Guthe, GVI 215-217. 
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The ‘father of history’ tells us (from Hecatæus) that Neco 
“made war by land on the Syrians and defeated them in a 
pitched battle at MaySoAov or MaySwAoy, after which he took 
Kadytis, a large city of Syria’ (Herod. 2159). Herodotus must, 
however, have misunderstood his informants, for Magdolos is 
obviously the Egyptian Micpot [g.v.], whither Josiah is not at 
all likely to have gone to seek Neco. Apparently Herodotus 
confounds Megiddo with Magdolon, just as he confounds 
Cadytis-Gaza with the Syrian Cadytis-Kadesh. 

The earliest Hebrew account is in 2K. 2829f. It 
states that Neco was on his way to meet ‘the king of 
Assyria’ (see Schr. CZ 2437) at the Euphrates when 
Josiah went to meet him and fell in battle at Megiddo. 
The account is strangely short, and is unfortunately 
not free from corruption.! A later writer (2Ch. 35 20-25), 
however, gives a fuller narrative. Neco, it is said, 
sent an embassy to Josiah, explaining that he had no 
quarrel with Josiah, and that he had been directed by 
an oracle to go to the Euphrates to battle; Josiah’s 
fate, if he makes opposition, will be due to his own 
folly. Josiah, however, was bent on war, and though 
Neco’s words were dictated by the true God, he hearkened 
not to them. A battle ensued in the plain of Megiddo 
(Jos. Ant. x. 51, says uevdy [v.2, wndn]).2 The archers 
shot at Josiah, and wounded him fatally. He was 
brought in his second chariot to Jerusalem. 

An inspection of this narrative of the Chronicler shows that 
v.21 f. (down to ‘from the mouth of God’) are parenthetical, 

and the analogy of similar passages suggests 
3. The account that they must have been inserted from 
in 2 Ch. 3520-25. another source. Was that source a trust- 

worthy one? No; it is too clear that the 
insertion is midrashic and imaginative. The idea of the 
embassy of deprecation is taken from 2K.149/3 that of the 
oracle is characteristic of the Chronicler and his circle; that 
Neco should be represented as in communication with God 
would not be strange in an age which nourished itself on Jeremiah 
(cp Jer. 276); but more probably Neco is supposed to have 
heard of a prophecy of Jeremiah (see 3 Esd. 1 28), just as Cyrus is 
supposed to have done in 2 Ch. 3623. The speech ascribed to the 
wounded king is modelled on 1 K. 2234 (see CHRONICLES, § 8).3 

What were the exact circumstances which seemed to 
justify Josiah in encountering the Egyptian army, we do 
not know. 

W. M. Müller ventures on the conjecture that the Assyrian 
prefect of Phoenicia and Palestine summoned Josiah and other 
vassal princes to unite their contingents, and meet the Pharaoh 
(who had reached Philistia) N. of Carmel. But was Assyria 
strong enough to give such an order? It would be safer to 
suppose that independently several Syrian and Palestinian 
princes combined against Neco under the leadership of Josiah, 
and that on the plain of Megiddo or Esdraelon they tried their 
fortune. The bare possibility must, however, be allowed for, 
that the armies clashed at a spot nearer to Mujédil (one of the 
Migdals, SW. of Yafa and Nazareth), on the N. of Esdraelon, 
than to Len (Megiddo) on the S. ; Lejjiin may have been the 
place where the hapless king died. This allows us to suppose 
that Herodotus was correctly informed as to the name of the 
place of the encounter. Reinach’s view (Rev. arch. 27 366) that 
the battle of Magdolon was a slightly earlier one (the opponents 
of the Egyptians being neither the Jews nor the Philistines, but 
the Xvpoe [Assyrians]), which transferred the western Asiatic 
Empire to Egypt, and Winckler’s defence (GZ 1103,n. 2) of the 
statement of Herodotus,* are on different grounds highly improb: 
able.5 Whether Neco went by land or by sea to the neighbour- 
hood of Carmel is disputed: the latter alternative has been 
generally adopted, but unwisely.6 Why Josiah encountered 
Neco at Megiddo also is doubtful. Probably it was because of 
the rapidity of Neco’s movements, and because he had effected 
a junction with N. Palestinian allies. 


1 Sn ink Damm is evidently wrong. YNN at the end 

has been written twice over. We may conjecturally restore 
fi , . 

TERTI DI DDINI, ‘and they looked each other in the 


face (2K. 1411) by Megiddo ; and they shot at Josiah’... 
The corrupt yano is partly produced by the neighbourhood of 
nd (v. 30). 

2 pevn of course = 1939 = 1730. 
before him an incorrect Hebrew text. Cp 
derasiat. Gesch.’ 54, n. 1 in AZ VG, ‘98, 3. 

3 A scribe has already indicated this by the substitution of 
‘disguised himself’ for ‘encouraged himself’ in 2Ch. 3522 (cp 
2Ch. 1829). See @, and 1 Esd. 128. 

4 So, too, Hommel, Gesch. des alten Morgent. 152. 

5 Against Winckler, see WMM Studien zur vorderasiat. 
Gesch. 55 f. ('98); against the latter, Prašek, Forsch. sur Gesch. 
des Ali. 33 f. 

8 On one side, see GASm. (7G 405, n. 2); on the other, Che. 
Jeremiah, 96 (88) (who mentions the other alternative, however, 


and A it by the historical parallel of the march of Thotmes 


Josephus, therefore, had 
MM ‘Studien z. vor- 
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The scantiness of our information is to be regretted. Few 
equally tragic events are recorded in the history of Israe).1 
Probably there were circumstances (not those which Josephus 
[Azt x. 51] imagines) which it cut the ancient historian to the 
heart to mention. Whether the ‘mourning of HADADRIMMON 
(g.v.) in the valley of Megiddo’ (Zech. 1211) refers to the 
lamentation for the death of Josiah is disputed. At any rate 
the Chronicler’s statement that lamentations were held every 
year for Josiah seems to be trustworthy (cp the contrast in 
Jer. 221018), even if we hesitate to believe that Jeremiah 
composed the first funeral dirge. See LAMENTATIONS, § 12. 

2. b. Zephaniah, one of the representatives of the 
Babylonian Jewish communities who brought silver and 
gold to Jerusalem, temp. Zerubbabel (Zech. 61014, 
according to necessary emendations of those texts). On 
the whole passage (Zech. 69-15) see ZERUBBABEL. 

The words, ‘and come thou the same day, and go into the 
house of’ have grown out of a single corrupt or illegible word, 
the original of which was doubtless nxn). Several attempts 
were made to read this corrupt word; these were put together 
by an editor, and some apparent sense made by the insertion of 
‘the same day, and.’ So first Wellhausen, who in X7. Profh.(2) 
further tacitly emends the name ‘Josiah’ into ‘ Joshua.” His 
reason must be that den Zephaniah is obviously added to 
distinguish the person intended from some well-known living 
personage of the same nanie (presumably the high priest Joshua). 

TIK C. 


JOSIAS (1) (ectac [B]), 1 Esd. 833 AV = Ezra 87, 
Jeonan 4. (2) (wofe}eas [BAL]), 1 Esd. 11, etc., Mt. 110 
V Josiau [g.v.]}. 


JOSIBIAH (71.30), 1 Ch. 435+, RV JOSHIBIAH. 


JOSIPHIAH (MDY, §§ 27 53, ‘Yahwè increases’ ; 
1wcedlelia [BA], ieccepia [L]), a name in one of 
the post-exilic lists (EZRA i. § 2, ii. § 15 [1] g), Ezra 
8 E 1 Esd. 836 JOSAPHIAS (1wcagpiac [BA], 1wceia 
[LI 

JOTBAH (N39, 1eceBad [B], ieTayaAà [A]. iere- 
Bada [L]), the native place of Haruz, father of Meshul- 
lemeth ; 2K.21l19. On the analogy of Jotapata (once 
NAb", see Jastrow, Lex.) we may safely regard Jotbah 
as a popular corruption of Jiphtah ‘(God) opens (the 
womb).' JIPHTAH [g.v.] was a place in the Shéphélah, 
Josh. 15 43. T. K: C: 


JOTBATHAH (NN3V!; cp JOTBAN), a stage in the 
wanderings in the wilderness (Nu. 3333 /.; eTeBaea 
[Ba>L], eteB. and etaB. [F], ceteB. [B*], 1eraBaean 
[A]; Dt. 107, AV JOTBATH; TaiBàabBa [B], tetaB. 
[A]; ıreB. [F], ereB. [L]) See WANDERINGS, 
WILDERNESS OF. 


JOTHAM (oni, perhaps ‘ Yahwe is perfect (sincere),’ 
$ 38; cp Gray, HPN 154; 1wadam [BXAQTL]). 

1. (twafay [B], fau [A in v. 5], way [A in v. 21, 
Lv. 57]). The sole survivor of the massacre of Jerubbaal's 
(or rather Gideon's) sons—of whom he was the youngest 
—at Ophrah (see GIDEON, § 1); author of a fable 
(Judg. 95-21). Strictly, however, the author of the 
fable of the trees who sought for a king and the sole 
survivor of the house of Gideon are different persons, 
the former (of whose name we are ignorant) being 
more historical than the latter. The writer who first 
collected the historical tales about Abimelech, king of 
Shechem, probably knew nothing about Jotham. <A 
subsequent editor, however, wishing to account for the 
calamities which befel both the people of Shechem and 
their king Abimelech, represented one of Gideon's sons 
as having escaped, and as proclaiming a parable in the 
hearing of the Shechemites (see GERIZIM, § 2), who 
had assembled to make Abimelech king. To this editor 
v. 56 (escape of Jotham), 6 (popular choice of Abimelech ; 
superfluous after vv. 4 5a) 7-164 195 20 f. most probably 
belong.? His object was to impress upon his readers 
that the calamities of Abimelech and the Shechemites 
were a divine retribution, and this he makes still more 
evident by putting into the mouth of Jotham a curse 

1 Cp Che. Jeremiah, 94 F 

2 That v.164 19a are a late amplification, is pointed out by 


Frankenb. (Comp. des deut, Richterbuches, 27) and Bu. 
(Richter, 72). 
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upon both the guilty parties (v. 20). This done, he 
gets rid of Jotham by making him flee to Beer (an 
unknown locality) ‘for fear of his (half-)brother 
Abimelech’ (v. 21). 

It is the fable which interests us; Jotham is a mere 
shadow. Some scholars (e.g., Moore) think that it was 
written by the author of vv. 7-21, with reference to the 
circumstances of Abimelech. The fable, however, is 
applicable to Abimelech only in so far as such a bad 
man was sure to bring misery on himself and on his 
subjects. To do it justice we must regard it as an 
independent production, and disengage it from its 
setting. It is no objection to this that v. 154 forms a 
somewhat abrupt conclusion (Moore). We must not 
expect too much harmony in a Hebrew apologue ; 
besides, the true closing words may have been omitted. 
The proof, however, that the fable is not by the author 
of its setting is in the imperfect parallelism between 
v. 156 and the application in vv. 162 194 20. ‘If in 
good faith you anoint me to be king over you, come 
and enjoy my protection; but if not, beware of the 
ruin which I shall cause you’; this is the (present) 
close of the fable. ‘If you have acted in good faith 
and integrity, making Abimelech your king, much joy 
May you have from your compact; but if not, then 
beware of the ruin which Abimelech will cause you, and 
let him beware of the ruin which you will cause him.’ 
The bramble-king is self-deceived ; he thinks that he 
can protect others, and threatens traitors with punish- 
ment. Jotham, however, speaks at first ironically. He 
affects to believe that the Shechemites really trust 
Abimelech, and wishes them joy of their bargain. Then 
he changes his tone. He foresees that they will soon 
become disloyal, and threatens them with punishment, 
not, however, for their disloyalty, but because they con- 
spired with Abimelech to commit murder. That the 
fable, moreover, is inconsistent both with 823 and with 92, 
is also manifest. The idea of 823 is that Yahwe’s king- 
ship makes any human sovereign superfluous; that of 
92, that the practical alternatives are oligarchy and 
monarchy, and that monarchy is better. On the other 
hand, the idea of the fable is that kingship is a burden 
which no noble-minded man will accept, because it 
destroys individuality. Each noble-minded man is 
either a cedar, or a fig-tree, or a vine. By developing 
his natural powers in his allotted sphere he pleases 
‘gods and men’; it is alien to him to interfere with 
others.? Compare this fable with that of King Jehoash 
in 2 K. 149. See ABIMELECH, 2. 

2. b. Azariah, first regent (see UZzZzIAan) and then 
king of Judah (2 K. 155 wwadav [A and v. 32], 32-38 
wwvabav [B and v. 32], twvaĝav [A v. 30], 2 Ch. 2621 23 
twvadayv [A], 27). The only facts derived from the 
annals are that he built the upper gate of the temple— 
z.e., perhaps, the upper gate of Benjamin (cp Jer. 202 
Ezek. 92)—and that in his time ‘Yahwé began to 
despatch against Judah Rezin king of Aram and Pekah 
son of Remaliah’ (cp ISRAEL, § 31 f., ISAIAH, § 3). 
The Chronicler states that Jotham fortified cities and 
built castles (see FOREST), and, as a reward for his 
piety, makes him fight with success against the Ammon- 
ites (cp AMMON, §5). In 1Ch. 312 wafay [B], 
twwvaav [A], wwéau [L] On the chronology of 
Jotham’s reign, see CHRONOLOGY, § 35. 

3. One of the b’ne Jahdai, belonging to Caleb (1 Ch. 


247). T. K. C: 
JOZABAD (7311), z.9., JEHOZABAD [g.v.]; twzaBad 
[BNAL]). 


1-3. The name of a Gederathite (see GEDERAH), and two 
Manassites, warriors of David; 1 Ch. 124 (Josapap [AV], 
iwagaßaß (BX]); v. 20 (rwgaßað [BX], and twraßaıð [B], -Bed 
RÌ, wwo¢aBed [A]; see Davin, § 11 [æ iii.]. 

4. An overseer in the temple: 2 Ch. 81 13 (egaßað [B], wwe. 
[A], twagaßað [L]) ; perhaps the same as 


1 See Smend, A T Kel. -gesch.(?) 64. 
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5. A chief of the Levites : 2 Ch. 859 (twagafad[L]); in r Esd. 
l9 Joram (twpay [BA)). 

6. b. Jeshua, a Levite, temp. Ezra (see Ezra i. § 2, ii. § 15 
[1]@), Ezra 833=1 Esd. 863 Josasap, RV Josaspus (® v. 62 
twoaßees [B], -Bdos [A]). 

7-, One of the b’ne Pashhur, a priest in the list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezra 1022 (.gapaé [L])= 
1 Esd. 9 22 OCIDELUS (wxatAnsdos [B], wxersnàos [A]). 

8. A Levite in the list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., 
§ 5 end), Ezra1023=1 Esd. 9 23 (JOZABDUS, wwgapdos [BA]) per- 
haps identical with (6) and the two following. 

9. Expounder of law (see Ezra ii., § 13 [4]; cpi, § 8, ii, 


§ 16 [5], § 15 [1] c), Neh. 87 (tweaBed [L], om. BNA)=1 Esd. 
9 48 (Jozagbus, 3). ; 

ro. Neh. 11 16 in the list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., 
§ 5 (41, § 15 [1] 2) (LwgaBad [xo mE. sup.], om. BX*A). 

JOZABDUS (1wzaBAoc [BA]; see above). 

r. 1 Esd. 923 RV=Esra 1023, JOZABAD, 8 

2, 1 Esd. 9 29 (gaßõos [B], wGaBados [A]), RV; AV JosapaD= 
Ezra 1028, ZABRAI, 1. 

3. 1 Esd. 948 RV, AV Joazanpus=Neh. 87, JOZABAD, 9. 


JOZACHAR, RV Jozacar (D}\, ‘Yahwé re- 
members’; cp Zechariah ; sah Jozabar [Ginsb. 


following some MSS and edd.J; tezetyap [B]; 
1wzaxyap [AL]) b. Shimeath, one of the murderers of 
Joash (2 K. 1221 [22]), In 2 Ch. 2426 (ZABAD; 
321, perhaps for ZACHAR, 331; cp Ki. SBOT; zaBed 
[B, cp ZABAD, 5, 6], -Be@ [A], -Bao [L]); GP4 
makes Jozachar himself, not his mother, an Ammonite 
(see SHIMEATH). See JEHOZABAD. 


JOZADAK (PTY), Ezra 328ete. See JENOZADAK. 
JUBAL (b3), Gen. 4ar.t See CAINITES, § 11. 


JUBILEE, or JUBILE, THE YEAR OF. Accord- 
ing to Lev. 258-55, at the completion of seven sabbaths 
of years, the trumpet of the jubilee 
(TAPIA ABW) is to be sounded 
‘throughout the land,’ on the tenth 
day of the seventh month—z.e., on the great day of 
atonement. The fiftieth year thus announced is to be 
‘hallowed,’—7.e., liberty (amn) is to be proclaimed every- 
where to every one, and the people are to return ‘ every 
man unto his possession and unto his family.’ The 
year in other respects is to resemble the sabbatical 
year ; there is to be no sowing, nor reaping that which 
grows of itself, nor gathering of grapes (Lev. 258-12). 
To come to fuller detail_—as regards real property 
(Lev. 2513-34), the law is that if any Hebrew under 
pressure of necessity shall alienate his property he is to 
get for it a sum of money reckoned according to the 
number of harvests to be reaped between the date of 
alienation and the first jubilee year; should he or any 
relation desire to redeem the property before the jubilee, 
this can always be done by repaying the value of the 
harvests between the redemption and the jubilee. The 
fundamental principle is that ‘ the land shall not be sold 
so as to be quite cut off, for it is mine, and ye are 
strangers and sojourners with me.’ The same rule 
applies to dwelling-houses of unwalled villages. The 
case is different, however, as regards dwelling-houses 
in walled cities. These may be redeemed within a year 
after transfer; but if not redeemed within that period 
they continue permanently in possession of the purchaser, 
An exception to this last rule is made for the houses of 
the Levites in the Levitical cities. As regards property 
in slaves (Lev. 2539-55), the Hebrew whom necessity 
has compelled to sell himself into the service of his 
brother Hebrew is to be treated as a hired servant and 
a sojourner, and to be released absolutely at the jubilee 
(vv. 39-43); non-Hebrew bondmen on the other hand 
are to be bondmen for ever (vv. 44-46). The Hebrew, 
however, who has sold himself to a stranger or sojourner 
is entitled to freedom at the year of jubilee, and further 
is at any time redeemable by any of his kindred, —the 
redemption price being regulated by the number of 
years to run between the redemption and the jubilee, 
according to the ordinary wage of hired servants (vv. 


1. Principle 
and procedure. 
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47-55). In addition to these enactments Lev. 2717-25 
gives a supplementary law regulating the price of a 
piece of land that has been dedicated to God according 
to the distance in time between the date of the dedica- 
tion and the jubilee year, and also defining the circum- 
stances in which such a piece of land in the jubilee 
year either reverts to the original owner or permanently 
belongs to Yahwé. One further reference to the year 
of jubilee occurs in Nu. 364 in the law as to inherit- 
ance by daughters. 

As to origin, the law is plainly a growth out of the 
law of the Sabbath. The foundations of Lev. 25 are 
2. Origin laid in the ancient provisions of the Book 
ante ete of the Covenant (Ex. 2129. 23107) and in 

>~ ” Deuteronomy. The Book of the Covenant 
enjoined that the land should lie fallow and Hebrew 
slaves be liberated in the seventh year ; Dt. required in 
addition the remission of debts (see SABBATICAL YEAR). 
These regulations are in Lev. 25 carried over to the 
fiftieth year and amplified. The choice of the fiftieth 
to be the sacred year is evidently in parallelism with 
the feast of Pentecost which is the closing day after the 
seven weeks of harvest. 

As to the date of the law, this much at least has to 
be observed, that no evidence of its existence has 
reached us from pre-exilic times. Certainly in 
Jeremiah’s time the law acknowledged by the prophets 
was that described in Deut. 15, according to which the 
rights of Hebrew slave-holders over their compatriots 
were invariably to cease seven years after they had 
been acquired. This appears to follow from Jer. 34 14 ; 
where note that Jeremiah uses the term 77 (vv. 15 17, 
cpv. 8). Another important passage is Ezek. 4616 f., 
where there is indication of a law according to which 
‘the prince’ is at liberty to alienate in perpetuity any 
portion of his inheritance to his sons; but if he give a 
gift of his inheritance to any other of his subjects, then 
the change of ownership holds good only till ‘ the year 
of liberty’ (m7 ni), after which the alienated property 
returns to its original possessor, the prince. Now since 
Jeremiah makes use of the same expression (~n) with 


reference to the liberation of the slaves in the seventh year 
it is exceedingly probable that Ezekiel also by 3737 mw 
means the seventh year. 

This view of the case gives additional probability to the 
conjecture of Kuenen (Hex. § 6, n. 28 d) and Wellhau- 
sen that originally Lev. 258 # also had reference to the 
seventh year. For the law in its present form proves (cp 
Kue. /.c.) on careful examination to be a revision of an 
older form which probably belonged to H. Thus this 
last, besides the injunction about the year of fallow 
(Lev. 251-7), contained also a precept about the year of 
liberation (i739 nig, Lev. 258 7), by which it under- 
stood the seventh year as Jeremiah had done. That in 
the year of jubilee in its present form we are dealing 
with a purely theoretical development of the sabbath 
idea which was incapable of being reduced to practice 
becomes evident from the simple reflection that in the 
event of such a year being observed there would occur 
two consecutive years (the 49th and the soth) in which 
absolutely nothing could be reaped, and a third (the 
51st) in which only some summer fruits could be ob- 
tained, sowing being prohibited in the fiftieth. This 
difficulty, which was perceived even by the author of 
Leviticus 25 himself (cp v. 22), has led many scholars 
to make the impossible assumption that the forty-ninth 
year is the year of jubilee (so, e.g., Ew. Ant. Isr. 375, 
and Saalschiitz, Arch. 2229, following older writers such 
as Scaliger, Petavius, and others). In order to meet 
the difficulty Riehm (HIV), 1751 7) regards the com- 
mand about the land lying fallow as one that was 
originally foreign to the law of the year of Jubilee and 
one that was never in force. This last character, how- 
ever, belongs to the whole institution, not merely to 
this particular part of it. For the post-exilic period 
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also we have evidence of the non-observance of the 
law. The Talmudists and Rabbins are unanimous that 
although the jubilee-years were reckoned they were not 
observed. 

As regards the meaning of the name ‘jubilee’ (aa ny, 
or simply 22)', êveavròs adéoews or ddeots, annus jubilæi or 
Jjubileus), authorities are not agreed. According to Josephus 
(Ant. tii. 12 3), it means éAev@epia ; but the use of the word coe 


in Ex. 1913 Josh. 65, makes it probable that the name is de- 
rived from the trumpet sound with which the jubilee was to be 
proclaimed ; and it ıs not impossible that the old Jewish tradi- 
tional view is right when it says that $3: means a ram—for which 
there is a probable confirmation in Phcenician—and then, by 
abbreviation for $5» jp» a trumpet of ram's horn. See Dillmann 
on Ex. 1913. 37 nx would thus mean the year that is 


ushered in by the blowing of the ram’s horn (Lev. 25). 

For the earlier literature see Dillm. Æx. u. Lev.) 603; 
Winer, RIVA, art. 'Jubeljahr’; and PRE, art. ‘Sabbatjahr.’ 
Recent authorities are Saalschittz, Arch. 2224 7.; Bahr, 
Symb. 2569 f. 601 7.; Ew., Ant. of Isr. 372 f., De Wette, 
Arch.(4) (64); Keil, Bibl. Arch.) (C75); Wellh. Prod.) 116 
J: (95); Oehler, art. ‘Sabbatjahr,’ in PRE; Riehm, HWB, 
art. ‘ Jobeljahr'; Benzinger HA 474 l’94]; Nowack, HA 2165- 
172 [’94]. W.R.S.—I.B. 


JUCAL (b35), Jer. 381. See JEHUCAL. 


JUDA, RV Judah, City of (Lk. 139). See JuTTau; 
ZACHARIAS, I0. 


JUDA (ioyàa [Ti. WH]), 1. Mk. 63, RV Jupas 


we) 
(iwéa [Ti. WHJ) Lk. 326, RV Jopa. 

3. Lk. 330, RV Jupas (g.v.). 

4. Lk. 333, RV Jupan. See GENEALOGIES ii., § 3.4 

JUDÆA (ioyAaid [BNA, etc., cod. 87 V; Ti. 
WHJ=NT in Ezralz G44; Am in Ezra and 
in Dan. [6] and Dan. [Theod.]; in Macc. as well as 
in Ezra-Neh. we find both joyAata and joyAa). The 
name of the region occupied by the reorganized Jewish 
community in the Persian, Greek, and Roman periods, 
but extended by Lk. to the whole of W. Palestine (Lk. 
4 44 [?] 23 5 Acts 29 10 37 ete. ). 

The limits of Judæa as a province varied at different 
periods. In the time of Jonathan the Maccabee (145 
B.C.) three tetrarchies of Samaria (Aphzerema [see 
EPHRAIM, ii. ], LYDDA, and RAMATHAIM) were added to 
Judæa (1 Macc. 103038 1134); Judas himself had 
already expelled the Edomites from Hebron (r Macc. 
565). According to Josephus (#/ iii. 3 5), Judæa ex- 
tended from Anuath-Borkzeos (Avovafov Bopxacos, now 
Berkit; PEFỌ, ’81, p. 48) in the N. to a village called 
Jordas (Zell ‘Ardd?) near Arabia on the S., and from 
Joppa on the W. tothe Jordan on the E. Thesea-coast, 
as faras Ptolemais (Acre), with the exception of Jamnia 
and Joppa, belonged to Judzea, and according to Ptolemy 
(v. 169) some districts beyond Jordan. The latter 
statement, however, is not to be adduced in illustration 
of Mt. 191 (‘the borders of Judæa beyond Jordan’),} 
because here Mk. 101 (Ti. WH) contains the obviously 
correct reading, kal mépav rod 'Iopõávov, ‘that is, 
[first of all] the region beyond Jordan’ (cp Mk. 111, 
‘unto Jerusalem and unto Bethany’). It should be 
noticed, too, that Josephus mentions no trans-Jordanic 
toparchy. On the death of Herod, Judæa, with 
Samaria and Idumæa, fell to the lot of Archelaus, as 
ethnarch ; but on Archelaus’ deposition his territory was 
annexed to the Roman Province of Syria (see ISRAEL, 
§ 89). Inthe fifth century Judæa became part of the 
division called Palestina Prima. 

Four of the eleven Judean toparchies mentioned by Josephus 
and Eusebius are referred to inthe Talmud,— Daroma, Gerarilica, 
Gabalena, and Sarona.2 Daroma, which corresponds 1o the 
biblical Negeb (see Onk. Dt. 34 >, had for its centre Lod or 
Lydda, so that the name Daroma is often used in the Talmud 
instead of Lod. The Arabs limited the application to a place 
near GAZA [g.z.}—the Daroma of the Crusaders. The meaning 
of the other names is clear. 


The Judzean table-land is otherwise known as the 
‘hill-country of Judah’; but Judæa is not confined to 
1 As in Hastings’ DB 2 7924. 
2 Neub. Géogr. du Taim. 62 f. 
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this high region; there are districts outside of it which 
can boast of more varied scenery and of hardly less 
historical interest.1 There is first that wonderful de- 
pression which bounds Judæa on the E.—the lower 
Jordan valley and the Dead Sea, beyond which rises 
the precipitous wall of the mountains of Moab. The 
three roads into Judzea on this side start from the three 
oases, Jericho, ‘Ain FeSha, and ‘Ain Jidi. 

Next, the southern border must be studied, not, 
however, here, but in dealing with that extensive and 
but lately explored region—the NEGEB (g.v.). Then, 
for the western boundary we have—ideally the Mediter- 
ranean—but really, except at intervals, the edge of the 
great plateau itself. The low hills of the Shéphélah [low- 
land] are separated from the compact range to the E. bya 
long series of valleys running S. from Aijalon. This is 
the western barrier of the hill-country. It is penetrated 
by a number of defiles, which provide excellent cover 
for defenders, and opportunity for ambushes and sur- 
prises. The importance of Beth-zur (cp BETH-ZUR, 
KIRJATH-SEPHER) arises from the fact that it is the one 
fortress on the W. flank of Judæa, S. of Aijalon, 
which the physical conditions make possible. In 
conclusion, the last ten miles of the Judæan plateau on 
the zorth form a frontier which was the most accessible 
side of the Judzean territory, but was well protected by 
the fortresses of Benjamin. Sec further, JUDAH; 
Jupan, Hitt Country oF; BENJAMIN, JORDAN, 
NEGEB, SHEPHELAH, PALESTINE, 


JUDAH (MJT;  ioyàalc) 
Za-'u-du). For the gentilic see JEW. 

I. Judah (Yéhiidah), the eponym of the tribe of 
Judah, is represented as the fourth son of Jacob by 
Leah, born at Haran (Gen. 2935). J ex- 
plains the meaning thus, ‘And she said, 
‘* Now will I praise Yahwė” ; therefore she called his 
name Judah (Yehudah)’; the saying in Gen. 498 starts 
from the same favourite Volksetymologie. We may 
presume, however, that the name (like Isaac, Jacob, 
and Israel) is a popular adaptation of some fuller form, 
perhaps Abihud or Ahihud (whence Ehud). It does 
not, so far as we know, occur in the Amarna tablets. 
Tiele, indeed, thought we inight read it in a letter of 
Rib-addi of Gebal? (Am. Tab. no. 8642); but Winckler 
reads here Jada. 

One of the most striking characteristics of J is the 
interest which this writer, or school of writers, takes in 
Judah. That in J Judah takes the place 
assigned to his brother Reuben (closely 
connected with Judah, see § 3) in E in 
the Joseph-story, has been noticed elsewhere (see 
JOSEPH ii., § 3). According to Gen. 38, Judah went to 
Adullam (?) and married the daughter of a Canaanite (?) 
named Shua (=Sheba) ; his three sons were called, Er, 
Onan, and Shelah. The first-born was married by Judah 
to Tamar (?); but Er and Onan were wicked, and were 
slain by Yahwé. As Tamar was not given to the third 
son Shelah, she found an expedient to become the 
mother of two sons, Peres (?) and Zerah, by Judah. 
The other legends relative to Judah (Judges, Samuel) 
will be most conveniently referred to in § 3. The 
genealogies of Judah in 1 Ch. 41-23 will not be con- 
sidered here. There is indeed much to reward a critical 
examination of the puzzles which they contain ; but to 
condense the results of the special articles in a really 
fruitful way would occupy too much space. See as 
specimens, BITHIAH, CHARASHIM, HAZELELPONI, 
JABEZ, JASHUBI-LEHEM, SHOBAL. 

It is usually thought that by a special piece of good 
fortune we have in the legend of Gen. 38, 
just now described, a tradition respecting 
the early development of the tribe of 
‘Reading the passage ethnologically we learn 


[BADEL]; Ass. 


1. Name. 


2. Legends 
in Genesis. 


3. Origin 
and history. 


Judah. 


1 See GASm. HG chap. 13. 
2 Wildeboer, Theol. Studien, 1900, pp. 261 f. 
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that Judah had established itself on the W. side of the 
‘« Hill Country of Judah ” in the district of Timnah and 
Adullam, that the tribe allied itself to the Canaanites, but 
did not flourish till it united with the tribe of Tamar, which 
dwelt more to the soutk.’! According to Winckler,? 
however, the story records in legendary form the con- 
quest of Baal-tamar, where was the sanctuary of the 
original tribe of Bexjamin, by David, the leader of the 
Judahites. Baal-tamar, he thinks, was the place 
afterwards called, by a strange distortion of the name, 
Kirjath-jearim. This brings us face to face with more 
than one deep and difficult problem which this scholar 
has treated in a strikingly original manner (see KIRJATH- 
JEARIM, SAUL, TAMAR). We shall return to Gen. 38 
later (§ 4, end); it is enough here to repeat that Tamar 
(spn, a word which in some other passages too has arisen 
through textual corruption) as a woman's name is most 
probably a corruption of some popular shortened form 
of Jérahméélith, just as ‘Ir hat-t@marim (EV ‘the city 
of palm-trees ') in Judg. 116 is probably a corruption of 
‘Ir jerahme’el (see JERICHO, § 2). It was union with 
the Jerhameelites (a tribe of Edomitish affinities) that 
gave vigour to the clan or tribe of Judah; a similar 
cause seems to be assigned for the expansion of the 
Jacob-tribe (see JACOB, § 3), and also for the growth 
of the Isaac-tribe, Abraham representing the Jerah- 
meelites of Rehoboth, Sarah the Israelites or perhaps 
Jizrahelites (see JAcoB, § 6). In the earliest times 
indeed Judah, Jerahmeel, Caleb, Kain (Kenites), and 
Simeon must have closely resembled each other, and 
probably we should add to the list Reuben, which (cp 
Gen. 46912 1Ch.41 53) had clans closely connected 
with those of Judah. It was not therefore altogether 
unnatural for the editor of Judg. lof. to ascribe to 
Judah the conquest of ‘ Hebron’ or rather REHOBOTH 
[g.v.] and of ‘ Debir’ or rather Beth-zur (see KirkJATH- 
SEPHER); in reality these were the achievements of 
CALEB [¢.v.], which did not become one with Judah 
till the time of David. (On Judg.116 see KENITES. ) 
All the tribes mentioned, including Judah, seem to have 
adhered for a long time to a nomadic or semi-nomadic 
mode of life ; a large part of the Jerahmeelites remained 
nomads quite late (see AMALEK, HAM ii., JERAHMEEL, 
SAUL). It may be remarked here that Reuben (Reubel? 
see REUBEN) very possibly derives its name from 
Jerahme'’el. 
The leader who brought about, at least to a consider- 
able extent, the union of these different clans (so far as 
4. David they were in his neighbourhood at the time 
‘ * of his operations) all of which were outside 
the Israelitish territory, was David. The steps by 
which he reached his proud position at the head of a 
great inland Palestinian kingdom require renewed in- 
vestigation. He was himself probably a Calebite of 
Bethuel or Beth-zur—z.e., ‘Debir’ or KIRJATH- 
SEPHER [g.v.]. His sister Abigail bears the same 
name as the former wife of Nabal, which probably is 
really a tribal name; this might suggest that David's 
family was aware of a connection with another family 
called Abigail (or Abihail) settled near Carmel (= 
Jerahmeel) and Jezreel (cp Davip, § r, n. 2, SAUL, 
§ 4, and see below), though it is true that Abigail and 
Abihail are ultimately traceable to Jerahmeel. If so, 
like his sister, David strengthened the connection with 
Jezreel by marriage (see NABAL). In spite of all this 
neither Caleb nor Jerahmeel supplied the name of the 
great tribe produced by a combination of smaller tribes 
—but Judah. No doubt Judah had already been 
extending its influence (cp Gen. 38), so that David only 
recognised and acted upon accomplished facts. But it 
was at first only a small Judah that accepted David as. 
its leader and prince (cp 1S. 3026-31, where note that 
the conquest of ‘Hebron’ or rather REHOBOTH is 
presupposed), nor can we say with documentary pre- 


1 Cp Wildeboer, 259 7 
2 G/2104. 
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cision how David became possessed of the. territory 
between the original southern border of Benjamin and 
the northern limit of the Negeb (see NEGEB), We 
need not therefore hesitate to accept Winckler's very 
plausible view that the present narrative of David's 
adventures during his ‘outlaw period’ is based upon 
earlier traditions of a struggle on David's part for the 
possession of the later Judahite territory. Winckler's 
interpretation of the details will of course be liable to 
criticism, partly from the inherent difficulty of the 
historical problems, but chiefly from the fact that his 
textual criticism is not as thorough and methodical as 
could be wished. 

According to Winckler the ‘ Cherethites’and ‘ Pelethites’ are 
those semi-nomad gentes of the Negeb to which David by his 


origin belonged ; their chief town was Ziklag, from which as a 
centre they went about making raids under David's leaderhip 
y 


This can hardly he accepted. Though temporarily on friend 
terms with the ‘ Cherethites’ and ‘ Pelethites’ David (a searching 
textual criticism suggests) was afterwards at war with these tribes 
(i.e., confederations of clans); at a later time again he made 
friends with them (see PELETHITES). Nordoesthetext weadopt 
favour the view that ‘Ziklag’ was the chief town eitber of the 
‘Cherethites’ or of the ‘ Pelethites.’ Winckler is also of opinion 
that in the present narrative of David's earlier career (which is 
admittedly of composite origin) there have been brought together 
two widely different legends, one of which gave Adullam (a place 
in the later Judahite territory) as David's original base of 
operations, and the other ‘Ziklag’ in the land of Musri (see 
MIZRAIM, § 24), to which region Achish (who is represented as 
having been for a time David’s liege lord) must also have 
belonged. Of these two traditions the latter, Winckler thinks, 
is the original and sole authentic one. Independently, the 
present writer has arrived at similar but much more definite 
conclusions on certain points, and the same method which has 
enabled him to reach greater definiteness on these points has 
led him to conclusions on points of detail which seem adverse to 
other parts of Winckler’s theory. 


As we have said, David was probably not (as Winckler 
represents) a Musrite, but a Calebite; not ‘ Ziklag ' 
(Halisah), but ‘ Debir’ (see above) was his home. We 
cannot put on one side the Bethlehem-tradition quite as 
readily as Winckler does. ‘Beth-lehem' must spring 
from some more possible name ; that name is found— 
it is Bethuel. 

It may be left an open question, however, whether both Beth- 
lehem and Bethuel (or Bethel) are not broken down forms of a 
primitive Beth-Jerahmeel. This would account for ‘ Ephrathite' 
in r S. 17 12, on which name (= Jerahmeelite) see RAMATHAIM- 
ZOPHIM. 

Similarly, though ‘Adullam’ is certainly not David's 
true starting-point, the name did not spring from the 
brain of a tradition-monger; nby, ‘Adullam,’ may 
be a corruption of bons, ‘Carmel.’ Carmel was in a 
region friendly to David's family ; it is surely a plausible 
view, that David, if he was a native of ‘ Debir’ (Kirjath- 
sepher), and closely allied with the clans of Jezreel and 
Carmel, took Carmel as his earliest base of operations. 
Nor is there any inconsistency between this tradition 
and the ‘ Ziklag' tradition. Until David gave practical 
effect to his aspiration after the imperial throne of an 
expanded Israel there was no reason why he should not 
be on the most friendly terms with the chieftains of 
Musrite tribes like the ‘Cherethites' and ‘ Pelethites.’ 
There is a striking little narrative in 1 S. 223-5 which 
throws some light on this (and so indeed, rightly under- 
stood, does the story in Gen. 38). From the fort (not 
cave) of Carmel (not Adullam) David, we are told, took 
his father and mother to ' Mizpeh of Moab’ (rather to 
Misrephath of Musur, see ZAREPHATH), and confided 
them to the care of the king or, as we might say, 
chieftain (see KiNG). There his parents found a safe 
asylum, all the time that he was in the fort of Carmel. 
It should be noticed that Carmel is already a Judahite 
place. ‘Abide not in Misrephath' (read, not amsn, 
but naso); ‘depart, and get thee into the land of 
Judah,’ says Gad the ‘ prophet’ (see GAD ii.). So 
David leaves Musur, and proceeds to the fort of Carmel 
(‘Adullam'); see HARETH. 

We must now return to Gen. 38, assuming here the 
corruptions of the text mentioned under TAMAR. A 
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Judahite family settles at Carmel} (not Adullam), A 
fusion with the Maonites was attempted, but had less 
prosperous results than a Jerahmeelite alliance. The 
two clans which arose in consequence were called 
respectively Saréphath and Zerah. ‘This seems to bea 
record of the friendly intercourse between David when 
at Carmel and the Musrites of Sarephath. 

We conclude then that David made Carmel his base 
of operations for the conquest of territory for an 

- 4, enlarged tribe of Judah. He established 
5. David's am for a time = Keilah, but found it 
DICE UM. necessary to retire, first to the wilderness of 
Ziph, and then to that of En-kadesh (not En-gedi; see 
KADESH), where he was certainly in the land of Musri. 
From Kadesh we may presume that he made his way 
to REHOBOTH [¢.v.], by favour of whose chieftain 
Achish, or perhaps rather Nahash (who, be it noted, 
worships Yahwe, 1 S. 296), he found new headquarters 
at Haliisah (see ZIKLAG). It was from this place that 
he obtained his great warrior Benaiah (see JEKABZEEL) 
and raided those parts of the Negeb which did not 
belong to the Rehobothites and Zarephathites. Mean- 
time the Zarephathites were doing great mischief to 
Saul’s kingdom by their incursions (cp especially r S. 
2328 281 7.), and, if our treatment of the text is sound, 
Saul met his death bravely struggling with them on the 
ridge of hills near Carmel or Jerahmeel (see SAUL, § 4). 
It is possibly to the following period that David's aequisi- 
tion of a chieftainship in the Carmelite district? is to be 
assigned ; this helps to account for his elevation to a 
greater position at Hebron? (the reading ‘ Hebron' 
may be safely accepted). This, however, was not 
agreeable to the Zarephathites, and a fierce conflict 
broke out between them and the new-made king. 
David, however, became the victor,4 ‘Gob' and ‘ Gath’ 
in 2S, 2115-22 being corrupt fragments of ' Rehoboth,’ 5 
and ‘Rephaim’ and ‘ Baalperasim’ in 2S. 518 2022 
of Jerahme’elim and Baal-Sarephathim respectively ; 
see also Judg. lio. After this, the Rehobothites and 
the Sarephathites became David's faithful servants ; in 
this character their names have come down to us as 
‘Cherethites’ and ‘ Pelethites.’ See PELETHITES, 
REHOBOTH, ZAREPHATH. 

It required doubtless a harder struggle to overcome 
the resistance of Abner, the general of Ishbosheth (or 
rather perhaps Mahriel; see MEPHIBOSHETH, § 1), 
whom Winckler, perhaps rightly, regards as having 
been in the first instance king of ‘all Israel’ (2S. 2g9). 
The conquest of JERUSALEM [¢.v.,§ 13 7 ] was the neces- 
sary preliminary of this. Being taken by David himself 
from the Jebusites, it formed originally no part of the tribe 
of Judah ; but its possession secured the continuance of 
the family of David on the throne of Judah, and in 
Josh. 1563 (Rje) it is represented as _half-Judahite, 
half-Jebusite. On Solomon's supposed exclusion of 
Judah from the departmental division of his kingdom 
see SOLOMON, TAXATION, and cp Kittelon 1 K.49f, 

The tribe of Judah is referred to twice in the NT 
(Heb.714 Rev.75); but the references require no 
comment. 

The isolation of Judah is its most notable geographical 


1 Note that Timnah (v. 12) is mentioned in Josh. 1555-57 in 
the same group with Maon, Carmel, and Ziph (which naine 
underlies ‘Chezib' in Gen. 38 5). 

2 He was probably ‘ prince of Abihail’ (1 S. 253, crit. emend.). 
See NABAL, 

3 The supposed reference to David as ‘head of Caleb’ after 
he had removed to Hebron can hardly be maintained (see 
Nasa). Tradition rightly describes him as a smedek (‘king,’ 
‘ chieftain’), 

4 This may be implied too in the story of PEREZ-UZZAH and 
OBED-EDOM the ‘Gittite’ (Rehobothite) in 2 S.6, Perhaps too 
the ‘Rabbath-bné-Ammon’ of 2 S. 1226 _ should rather be 
‘t Rehoboth-bné-Jerahmeel’ (cp REHOBOTH, and see Crit. Bib.). 

5 In this connection it may be noted that in the earlier and 
much briefer story on which 1 S. 17 is probably hased, ‘ Goliath 
of Gath’ was probably ‘Goliath of Rehoboth,’ ‘the valley of 
Elah’ (abun) was ‘the valley of Jerahmeel,’ and ‘ Bethlehem- 
judah’ was ‘ Bethel-judah.’ 
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Its boundaries are given in Josh. 151-12 
(P); but these of course have no 
relation to the pre-Davidic period. 
The N. boundary coincides with 
the S. boundary of Benjamin; only it is given with 
greater fulness. On the E. the boundary is the Dead 
Sea; on the W. the Mediterranean; on the S. a line 
drawn from the southern tongue of the Dead Sea to the 
Nahal Misraim (rather Misrim; sce EGYPT, BROOK 
OF), and passing by the ascent of Akrabbim, Zin, 
Kadesh-barnea, and other places (consult HAZAR- 
ADDAR, HEZRON, KARKAA). The idealizing tendency 
of P comes out in his inclusion of Philistia within Judahite 
territory. ‘There is an inconsistency with regard to 
Kirjath-jearim, which Judg. 1812 and Josh. 1560 make 
Judahite, whilst Josh1828 apparently assigns it to 
Benjamin (cp KIRJATH-JEARIM); also with regard to 
JERUSALEM [¢.v., § 13]. It should be noticed that in 
the earlier narratives we hear of LEHI (Judg. 159) and 
ADULLAM (1 5.225, see above), or rather Carmel, as 
. belonging to Judah ; we also read of a Negeb of Judah 
(1 8.2710; see NEGEB). The natural divisions of the 
territory are—the NEGEB, the SHEPHELAH, and the 
Wilderness of Judah (see DESERT, § 2 [3] and § 3[3]). It 
is urgently necessary to get a clear idea of each of these 
without which the full significance of many OT passages 
will be missed. As to the names in Josh. 15 20-62 reference 
must also be made to special articles. Some progress 
has doubtless been made in settling the readings (which 
in MT are often incorrect), and consequently many 
current identifications have not improbably been criticised 
in the present work with effect; but much uncertainty 
still attaches to many of the details (see e.g. the names 
of places on the S. boundary). 
Judah is not to be blamed for indifference to the 
great struggle celebrated in Judg.5; a tribe of Judah 
-., did not at that time exist. In Dt. 337 (in 
T. Racial. the ‘ Blessing of Moses’), however, we meet 
with a prayer that Yahweé would bring Judah ‘to his 
people,’—7.¢., that the great schism might be healed, 
and Judah reincorporated into the people of Israel; it 
is the saying of a N. Israelite. The ‘ Blessing of Jacob’ 
(Gen. 49911!) celebrates the fierceness and victorious 
might of Judah and at the same time its appreciation 
of the natural advantages of its land (Judah was a 
vine-country ; cp Joel 17 Æ, 3 [4]18 2 Ch. 2610, and 
HEBRON, § 3). Later history exhibits this tribe as 
tenacious, conservative, and even fanatical—character- 
istics perhaps not wholly unconnected with its Edomitish 
and N. Arabian affinities. 
The two ‘Blessings’ just referred to are the only 
pre-exilic poetical passages in which the name Yéhiidah 
occurs; even in the exilic and post- 
line exilic poetry it is very rare. Among the 
* prophets it is Jeremiah who uses the term 
most frequently, though the abundance of interpolations 
in his book makes it difficult to estimate the exact 
numbers. The examination of the historical books 
leads to some interesting results. The phrase ġxē 
Yehuidah occurs in Judg.18f. 16 28.118 212 1 Ch. 
1226 2 Ch. 10r7 2512 2810 316 Neh. 11425 1316 Dan. 
16; also in Jer.730 323032 [L. 433], Joel 3[4]6819 
Ob. 12. But some of these occurrences are of small 
account, being due to glosses, and 2 S.118 is strongly 
corrupt (see JASHER, BOOK oF, § 2). The phrase 42h 
Yehuidah is not much commoner. Yehtidah is, of 
course, frequent. According to Staerk,? it may be 
inferred from the use of ‘Israel and Judah’ in passages 
like 2 S.310 1111 and 1 K. 232 that there was a sense of 
the inner opposition between north and south before the 
separation of the kingdoms. 


The above article on a subject of great difficulty sums up 
some of the chief results of special articles. The reader will, of 


characteristic. 


6. Characteristics : 
geographical. 


1 On v. xo, which seems to interrupt the connection, see 
SHILOH. 
2 Studien sur Relig. u, Sprachgesch. des Alten Test. C99), 90. 
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| course, consult the histories of Israel, not forgetting the most 


recent—that of Winckler, to some of whose conclusions the 
above article gives an independent support. 
2. b. Senuah, Neh.119, doubtless the same as Hopavian, 2 


(g.2.). 
3- A Levitical family, according to the MT of Ezra39= 


r Esd. 5 58 (Jopa, ewéa [A]). Here, asin Neh.128 (cwdae [x*A]), 
some would read HopaviaH [¢.z., no. 4]; possibly, however, 
the original name was "57 (2 Sam.2325, Haropire). See 


GENEALOGIES i., § 7 [i]. , 
4. A Levite (the above clan individualised ?)}, Ezra 1023 (codon 


[B], teou [XAL])= r Esd. 923 (JupAs, wovdas [BA]). 
5. A priest’s son, Neh. 1236 (om. BXA). T k: C 


JUDAH, HILL-COUNTRY OF (NTM! 13; öpos 
lovéa), RV Josh. 11 21 207 21 rı 2 Ch. 27 4, and virtu- 
ally Josh.1548 18:2 Judg.lo19 Jer.3244 3313, or, 
OF JUDÆA (Lk. 165, ù dépew 77s “Iovdaias), is the 
special term for a well-defined region to the north of 
what was called the NEGEB [g.v. ], some 25 miles long by 
12 to 17 broad, and from 2000 to 3000 feet above the 
sea. Under the title of Orine it forms the ninth of 
Pliny’s Judzean toparchies.! It has for its centre the 


ancient city of HEBRON, between which and the Negeb 


there is a fertile plateau, g miles by 3, which forms 
a strong and agreeable contrast to the Judzean table- 
land in the north. It is of this table-land that 
travellers think when they speak of Judzea as a stony 
desolate region. Apart from some breaks in the 
plateau, which enjoy a rich vegetation, such as Bethany, 


; the Valley of Hinnom, ‘Ain Karim, the Wady Artas 


(see CONDUITS, § 3), the valleys near Bethlehem, and 
especially Hebron, the thinly covered limestone pro- 
duces a very dreary effect ; one cannot help pitying the 
few dwarf trees which wage a doubtful struggle for exist- 
ence with the boulders around them. 

Nevertheless the austerity of this region was not always 
nearly so unmitigated ; it did but call out the art and energy of 
man to counteract it. By a trained historic imagination we can 
recall some of the vanished glory, the traces of which, indeed, 
are multitudinous. One may wander for many miles in perfect 
solitude in a country of sheep and goats. But the hills are 
crowned with ruins, and the sides of the hills are terraced, and 
by the fountains are fragments of walls and heaps of stones which 
indicate the ancient homes of men. 


The greatest elevation in the hill-country of Judah is 
attained by the Siret el-belld‘a (3370 ft.), which ter- 
minates a mountain-ridge between Halhil and Hebron. 
The chief valleys are the Wady Halil, which is joined 
by the valley of Hebron, and beginning NE. of 
Hebron, runs first southward, then south-westward, and 
finally unites with the Wady el-Milh (coming from the 
east), forming the Wady es-Seba. WNW. from 
Hebron begins the Wady el-Afranj, which runs NW. 
to join the Wady es-Sant at Ashdod. This is probably 
the ‘valley (x'a) northward from Mareshah’ (2 Ch. 


14:10 ; see ZEPHATHAH) where Asa is said to have 
defeated the ‘Cushite’ invaders. Farther south is the 
broad and fruitful Wady es-Sir, which first of all runs 
north, then turns westward, and under the name of the 
Wady es-Sant (see ELAH, VALLEY OF) cuts through 
the Shephélah. At Shuwékeh (Socoh) is the point of 
junction of the Wady es-Sir and the Wady en-Najil. 
This and other wadies issue in a remarkable basin about 
30 miles long, which divides the mountains of Judah 
from the lower hills of the Shephélah. Towards the 
NW. this basin is drained by the broad and fertile 
Wady Sarar, which near the coast assumes the name 
Nahr Ribin (see JABNEEL). Not far from Tekoa is 
the great Wady ‘Arriib, where is the ruin called 
Bereikiit, in the name of which some find an echo of 
the Berachah of 1 Ch. 2026 (see BERACHAH, VALLEY 
OF). 

He Hebrew text of Josh. 15 48-60 reckons as belonging to 
this region thirty-eight cities, some_of which can be identified 


with obvious certainty, such as Eshtemoh, Beth-Tappuah, 
Hebron, Maon, Carmel, Ziph, Juttah, Zanoah, Halhul, Beth- 


1 NH 915; inthe list of Jos. (B/ iii. 35), En-gaddi is the 
corresponding name. Schick (ZDPV 2283 ['99])_ ventures 
to suppose a confusion between En-gedi and “Ain Karim. 
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zur. There are also, however, places which are omitted in 
MT, but have an undeniable claim to be included in the list ; 
and ©, after Josh. 1559, actually gives eleven names which (see 
Di) must have belonged to the original list. All the cities 
mentioned here by @ lay, no doubt, immediately south of 
eo: among them are the well-known places Tekoa, 

ethlehem, ‘Ain Karim (see BETH-HACCEREM) and Bittir (see 
BETHER). 


JUDAH, KINGDOM OF. See ISRAEL, §§ 28-45. 


JUDAH, THE PROVINCE OF (NAT) HN), 
Ezra 58 RV, AV... JUDEA. See JUDÆA. 


JUDAH UPON [RV AT] JORDAN (37 MNN’), 
the eastern limit of the territory of Naphtali (Josh. 1934; 


63a simply o ropAanuc, G" toyAa o 1.-), suggesting 
that a district in the N. by the Jordan belonged to 
Judah. Evidently the text is corrupt. Read yry, ‘and 


(reaches) to the Jordan’ (Gra.). This was written twice, 
and one of the ‘Jordans’ was wrongly emended into 
‘Judah.’ For a similar case in the Gk. of Jn. 325 see 
JOHN THE BAPTIST, § 6. 

Ewald (Hist, 2291) would read }IP3 na322, ‘ (reaches) to 
Chinneroth of Jordan,’ and interpret this phrase on the analogy 
of the phrase ‘all Chinneroth’ in 1 K. 1520 as meaning the W. 
shore of the Sea of Galilee (see CHINNEROTH). Another sug- 
gestion is to emend =s~)->5 into 73 ‘(to) the side (of)’; cp 
Neub. Géogr. 224. Neither is satisfactory. T. K. C. 


JUDAS (ioyAac! [ANVL], the Gk. form of the Heb. 
Junan [g.v.]). 

1. 1 Esd. 923 (wovôas [BA]); see JUDAH, 4. 

2. The third son of Mattathias, called paxxaBatos (1 Macc. 
2 4), see MACCABEES i., § 4; called covAos (A in 1 Macc. 413). 

3. Son of Chalphi, called «das [A in r Macc. 138], a Jewish 
general under Jonathan (1 Macc. 1170). 

4. Son of Simon (r Macc. 16277). See MACCABEES i., § 6. 

5. One, evidently holding a high position in Jerusalem, who 
took part in sending a letter to ARISTOBULUS (g.v.) (2 Macc. 
110). Though identified with the Essene (cp Jos. B/ i. 35) he 
is more probably the same as no. 2. 

6. Lk. 330, Mt. 124A (RV Judah]; see Jupan, 1. 

7. Judas of James (éo’das éaxwB8ov) [Ti. WH], one 
of the twelve apostles according to Lk. 616 and Acts 113, 
though not according to the lists in Mt. and Mk., where 
his place is taken by Thaddzeus. He is, without doubt, 
the ‘ Judas not Iscariot’ of the Fourth Gospel (Jn. 1422), 
who asked Jesus the question: ‘ Lord, what is come to 
pass that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not 
unto the world?’ The expression ‘Judas of James’ is 
most naturally and usually understood as meaning ‘son 
of James’; but it can be interpreted as meaning ‘ brother 
of James,’ and this is the sense in which it has been 
taken by the author of the epistle of JUDE (¢.z.). 

Ecclesiastical tradition very early began its attempts to 
harmonise the four lists of the twelve apostles, and one of the 
results (since Origen) was the identification of ‘ Judas of James’ 
with Thaddzus; in late Syriac legend he appears as Judas 
Thaddzus and is the apostle of Syria and Mesopotamia, ulti- 
mately suffering martyrdom by stoning at Berytus or Aradus. 
The similar Armenian legend claims him also for Armenia. In 
the Roman Breviary (Oct. 28), ‘Thaddzus, qui et Judas Jacobi 
appellatur in Evangelio, unius ex Catholicis Epistolis scriptor’ 
is said to have evangelized Mesopotamia and afterwards to have 
accompanied Simon the Cananæan into Persia where they 
crowned a successful ministry by suffering a glorious martyrdom 
together. It is worthy of particular notice, however, that the 
oldest Syrian (Edessene) legend, which goes back to the 
second (?) century, identifies Judas Jacobi with Thomas (see 
Eus. HZ 113; ‘After Jesus was ascended, Judas Thomas sent 
to him [Abgarus] Thaddzus the apostle, one of the Seventy 7). 

8. Judas, Mk. 63, see CLopas, 


9. Judas Iscariot (ioyAac o IcKapiwTtHc [Mt 
104), covd. cox. (Mt. 2614], covd. 6 xañovpevos coxap. [Lk. 223], 
tovd. toxapiw@ [Mk.319 l410 Lk. 616], [6] tovd. oipwros 
toxapiwrov [Jn. 67113 26], tovd. atpwvos coxapiwmms (Jn. 1325 
not 124, as TR], covd. 6 cox. (Jn. 124; cp 1422, tovd., oùx ò 
toxap.]. In Jn.671 x gives aro xapywrov; so D in Jn.124 
13225, but in 1422 6 armo kap. In Mt.104 2614 Mk. 1410 D 
gives oxaptwms; in Lk. 223 toxapiwd; in Mk.319 Lk. 616 
Jn. 67 oxapw8). 

Thrice in the Fourth Gospel (Jn. 671 132 26) Judas is 
called the son of Simon, which may well be 


1. Name. z ome 
a genuine tradition. 


1 Also iwdas 1 Macc. 138 [A], and covAos r Macc. 413[A], the 
latter a corruption in the Gk. 
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As for the name ‘Iscariot’ (twice applied to the father of 
Judas, Jn. 671 1326), there is a well-supported reading in Jn., 
aro Kapywrov, which, according to Zahn and Nestle,! confirms 
the view that coxaptw8 and tcoxapwwrns proceed from the Hebrew 


designation np wx, ‘a man of Kerioth’; cp 'Iørogos, Jos. 
Ant. vii, 61=210 ỌN, 2 S.1068 (GB evorwB). We should, 
however, have expected aro xepiw9; -wrov suggests that the 
phrase in D is derived from toxapwwrov. Not understanding 
xapwor, the scribe thought of xapywros (potmé), ‘a palm tree 
which bears dates resembling a walnut.’2 Apart from this, it is 
a plausible view that coxapworns is derived from Ish-kerioth, ‘a 
man of Kerioth.’ Such formations of names continued to be 
used, as Dalman shows, in spite of the predominance of Aramaic. 
Most scholars consider Judas to have been a native of the 
Kerioth mentioned in Josh. 1525; but prap, Zérivyoth, in this 
passage means ‘ group of — (see HAZOR, 4), and the spot or 
district intended did not belong to Judwa.3 Keim and Well- 
hausen therefore prefer the Aovee (Kerioth) of Jos. Anz. 
xiv. 3 4, etc., which was a beautifully situated place N. of Karn 
Sartabeh (see ZARETHAN). Since, however, the evangelists them- 
selves find the name so unintelligible, how much more natural 
is it to suspect that it may have been incorrectly transmitted 
(cp Boanerges, Kananaios (?), Bar-jona)! Ifso, we may not un- 
reasonably conjecture that the true name is ‘lepexwnijs, ‘a man 
of Jericho.’ It would readily be remembered that one of the 
disciples came from Jericho. Cp JERICHO, § 7. 

Of the early history of Judas nothing is told us. We 
know, however, that he was one of those whom the 
Preacher of the Kingdom of Heaven drew 
to himself by the power of his will to be 
his companions and assistants. ‘And he 
goes up into the mountain (eis rò öpos)}, and calls to 
him whom he himself would, and they went unto him” 
(Mk. 313); the ods #@eXev adrés assures us that every 
one of the persons named was specially chosen by Jesus. 
Twelve are named ; three lists of the twelve are given, 
and in each of the three Judas stands last (Mt. 104 Mk. 
319 Lk. 616; see APOSTLE, § 1). Mt. and Mk. add, 
‘who also betrayed him’; Lk. adds, ‘who became 
traitor’ (ôs éyévero mpodor7ys). In the lists of Mt. and 
of Mk. the eleventh, and in that of Lk. the tenth, is 
Simon called 6 kavavaios or (nAwr7s. Farrar has 
offered the conjecture that this Simon was the father of 
Judas Iscariot, and it is certain that in Jn. (see § 1) 
Judas Iscariot is called the son of Simon. It is not 
likely, however, that both father and son would belong 
to the Twelve, and Simon was a very common name, 
whilst xavavacos is very possibly a corruption of xkavatos 
(‘a man of Cana’), which would make this Simon a 
Galilean. All that we can say is that Simon and 
Judas were probably companions whenever the Twelve 
were sent out ‘by two and two’ (Mk. 67). 

There is no list of the Twelve in the Fourth Gospel. 
In Jn. 671, however, we receive early notice that Judas 
a Motinein ta Iscariot was one of the Twelve, and 

- Notlce IN JD. that it was he who was destined to 
deliver up Jesus (Jn. 671). 

The notice (obros yap €ueAAev abrov mapasiddvas, els Oy ex TOY 
8dSexa) is suggested by a saying ascribed to Jesus (v. 70); 
‘Have not 1 chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil 
(SudBodos)?’ It adds but little, however, to the historical weight 
of the Synoptic tradition, and the saying in v. 70 appears to be 
inconsistent with the equal confidence in all the disciples shown 


by Jesus according to the Synoptic tradition—a confidence 
which is maintained nnbroken till the last paschal meal. 


The Fourth Evangelist further tells us (Jn. 124-6) that 
the destined traitor murmured at Mary's costly gift of 
love at Bethany, when she took a pound of SPIKENARD 
[g.v.] and anointed the feet of Jesus; he also mentions 
as the secret cause of this murmuring of Judas that he 
‘was a thief, and having the box took away what was 
put therein.’ : ` 

So at least the traditional text must be interpreted (67 
xdérms iy Kat rò yAwoodxopov ëywv 4 rà BadAcueva €Baatacer) ; 
but the phraseology is very awkward, and it is strange that 
this habit of pilfering should be mentioned unless it were to 


2. Notices in 
Synoptics. 


1 Zahn, Einl.2s56r; Nestle, Philologica Sacra, 14. Cp the 
controversy between Nest!e and Chase, Æx. T (9 140 189 240 
2857), Dec. '97; Jan., Feb., Mar. ’98. 

Cp Dalman, Worte Jesu, 141. 

3 Wellh. Phar. u. Sadd. 152; Keim, Jesu von Naz. 2 225. 

4 So BDQL, etc.; exer nat (TR), ATEX, a purely literary 
correction, cp Jn,1329. The conjecture of Peerlkamp ©) and 
Bakhuizen, €xov, is not satisfactory. 
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account for the smallness of the sum which (Mt. at least says) 
tempted Judas to betray his master. It would seem that here there 
is a clear case of corruption, and that a very early editor of the 
lext may have miscorrected the corrupt passage before him. 
Very possibly we should read, öre yaAeros Hy Kai rò Kotvoy 
BadAdvrioy éBaarage,) ‘because he was a harsh man, and used 
to carry the common purse’ (xouv. Baà. as ©, Prov.114). The 
statement about Judas is therefore worthy of more credit than it 
has sometimes received from advanced critics. It may be 
nearer to the oldest tradition than the vaguer statement of 
Mt. 268 Mk. 144.2 

Weiss (Leben Jesu, 2 443) cannot account for the imputation of 
thievish intentions to Judas in Jn. except on the theory that the 
apostle John had found out thefts committed by the greedy 
Judas, and Godet speaks of some one who has accused John of 
a personal hatred to Judas. The difficulties disappear if the 
reading proposed above is accepted. 


According to Mt. 2614-16 Mk. 1410 f., after the 
anointing in Bethany ‘one of the twelve called Judas 
4. The Iscariot ' (Mt. ; nearly so Mk.) went to the 
Betrayal chief priests and offered to betray Jesus to 
‘them. On receiving their promise of 
‘money’ (dpyvptov, Mk.) or ‘thirty pieces of silver 
[shekels]’ (rpidxovra dpytpta, Mt.), Judas sought for 
an opportunity to betray him. Lk. (223-6) altogether 
disconnects the transaction from the scene of the 
anointing. After noticing that every night Jesus camped 
out (7vAlfero) on the Mount of Olives (2137), which 
prepares the way for the notable statement in 2239, 
Lk. mentions that the passover was drawing near, and 
that the chief priests and scribes were seeking for a way 
to effect the destruction of Jesus. Then ‘Satan entered 
into Judas, called Iscariot, of the number of the twelve’; 
the rest of the notice agrees with that of Mt. and Mk. 
Evidently the assumption that Satan had entered into 
Judas is a humane one: treason against the Holy 
One was too foul a crime for a disciple in his right 
mind to have committed. It should also be noticed 
that all the Synoptists (Mt. 1722 Mk.93: Lk. 944) 
mention that after Peter's confession of Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship, Jesus spoke of his being ‘delivered up into the 
hands of men.’ Mt. says that the disciples were ' very 
sorry’; Mk. and Lk. that they ‘understood not the 
saying.” We should never have guessed (nor did the 
apostles guess) that one of them was capable of com- 
mitting treason. 

Quite a different account is given in Jn. (13218 21-30). 
Nothing is said of the visit of Judas to the chief priests 
and of the promised payment of his 
treason, nor of his deliberate search for 
an opportunity to betray Jesus. It was 
at the Last Supper that the hateful idea occurred to 
Judas, and it was inspired by the devil (13227). Jesus 
openly declared (vv. 1018) that one of his chosen ones 
would ‘lift up his heel’ against him, to fulfil the old 
scripture (Ps.419). Yet he gave one more special 
proof of love to the traitor, and it was after this that 
Satan took full possession of his captive. ‘Therefore 
Jesus says to him, That thou doest, do quickly’ ; Judas 
went out, ‘and it was night.’ It is a modification of 
the Synoptic tradition that we have here, though Lk. 
has already suggested it by his reference to Satan. It 
was not to any common temptation that at last Judas 
fell victim; he was taken by storm. How, according 
to Jn., the original suggestion of treason (Jn. 132) was 
made plausible, there is no direct evidence to show. 
From Jn. 660-65, however, we infer that, according to 
the evangelist, Judas was one of those who entertained 
unspiritual views of Messiahship. When the last hope 


5, Account 
in Jn. 


1 Both xAemrys and xat yAwogo are based upon a miswritten 
xaXdeTos ; kopov and exwy have come out of xowov, and Bad- 
Aoneva out of BadrAavriov. yAwoooxonoy was suggested by 
Jn.1329. Bad, is one of Lk.’s words. 

2 Mt. assigns the niggardly question, ‘To what purpose,’ etc., 
to the disciples ; Mk. to ‘some’ (of the guests). Mt. is evidently 
tight. In Lk.736% no mention is made of a murmuring 
against the lavishness of the gift of love. Certainly it would 
have spoiled Lk.’s narrative to have referred to this detail. Zahn 
(Eind. 2 517) thinks the view that there were two anointings not 
impossible, It is, at any rate, more in accordance with our 
experience elsewhere to suppose that two divergent forms of the 
same tradition were in circulation. 
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that Jesus would make himself king of Israel by force 
had vanished, the evangelist possibly considered that 
the love which Judas must formerly have had for Jesus 
diminished, and that finally under Satanic influence it 
turned into its opposite—hate. Godet regards the Johan- 
nine picture as more truly historical than that given by the 
Synoptists, on the ground that in the former the relations 
between Jesus and Judas ‘form an organic part of the 
description of the repast, and are presented under the 
form of a series of historical shades and gradations.’"1 A 
very different view is taken by Keim, and acritical student 
cannot fail to admit the force of Keim’s arguments. 
What, then, is the Synoptic description of the repast ? 
It is the Paschal Supper that Jesus and the Twelve 
are eating. Jesus has seen through 
ç. or sa Judas before this solemn evening, but 
BREE has made no change in his demeanour 
towards him. Now, however, he announces the fact, 
' One of you will betray me, even he that eats with me.’ 
‘Is it 1?’ asks each man sorrowfully. ‘It is one of the 
twelve, he that dips with me in the dish. . . Good 
were it for that man if he had not been born’ (Mk. 
1417-21; cp Mt. 2620-24 Lk. 2221-23). The accounts 
do not entirely agree. It is only Mt. who expressly 
states that Judas the traitor also put the question, ‘Is 
it I ?’—and the way in which the statement is introduced 
suggests that it is an addition to the earlier story 
(Mt. 2625). Jn., as we have seen, diverges most 
widely from the simple form of the Synoptic narrative. 
The account of the betrayal itself also is very variously 
given. All the Gospels agree that it was by an armed 
7 Arrest band that Jesus was arrested, and that 
of Jesus Judas was its guide. Both the scene of the 
* arrest, however, and the circumstances are 
different in the Synoptic Gospels and in Jn. respectively, 
and it is for our present purpose especially noteworthy 
that nothing is said in Jn. of the kiss with which 
according to the Synoptists Judas ventured to greet 
Jesus. Mk. and Lk. give the simplest narrative; Mt. 
(2650) makes Jesus answer the traitor with 'Eraîpe, ég ô 
mápe, ‘Amice, ad quod venisti’ (Vg.), an untranslat- 
able phrase, while Lk. gives, ‘Judas, betrayest thou 
the Son of Man with a kiss,’ suggesting what is prob- 
ably the true reading in Mt., daroxpiver, ‘Thou feignest,’ 
‘Thou actest a part,’ ‘Thou art no friend of mine.’? 
To Jn. the outward details of the act of Satanic 
treachery are indifferent. 
The end of the traitor is told in Mt. 27 3-10 Acts ] 18-20. 
The discrepancies between the two accounts are remark- 
8. Death able, and the silence of Mk. and Jn. is also 
s noteworthy. Mt. states that Judas, on 
of Judas. finding that Jesus was condemned, was 
struck with remorse, and brought back the thirty shekels 
to the chief priests, confessing that he had ‘betrayed 
innocent blood.’ Then he hurled the ' pieces of silver 
into the sanctuary (els 7év vaór), and departed’; te this 
is added a further statement, complete in itself, ‘and 
he went away and hanged himself’ (dar7-yta70)—where, 
we are not told. The chief priests, however, with 
characteristic scrupulosity, would not put the money 
into the sacred treasury (xopßavâs), but bought with it 
the potter’s field to bury strangers in. This field 


1 Commentary on St. John (87), 3121. 

2 Holtzmann’s criticism that Lk.’s form of the speech of 
Jesus is rhetorical, does not go to the heart of the matter. The 
form may be rhetorical; but the idea is appropriate to the 
occasion. ‘Friend, (do) that for which thou art come,’ RV's 
rendering of é4’ ô mápen is most unnatural; Judas Aad done his 
work; the underlings of the chief priests had to do the rest. 
Yet most moderns agree with RV, and if anything had preceded 
which made such an aposiopesis natural (¢.g.,‘and Judas said, 
t What shall I do?”’), it would be right to follow RV. AV’s 
rendering, ‘Friend, wherefore art thou come,’ is much more 
natural, but it is ungrammatical. There must be an error in 
the text. Ezacpe (an unsuitable word, whether we render 
‘Comrade’ or ‘Good Friend") should come after eġ o mape: 
(so Dac f Syrsch Lcif). It is a corruption of a dittographed 
o mapes, D in fact gives erepar. Ed o mape: can hardly have 
come out of any other word than viroxpuver. 
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received the name, ‘ Field of blood,’ and so a prophecy 
of Jeremiah (or rather Zechariah) was fulfilled.1 Here 
we have Iscariot represented as a second Ahithophel, 
who, so far as intention went, betrayed David to his 
enemy, and hanged himself (2 S. 1723). 

The account in Acts can be separated, with advantage 
to the sense, from the speech of Peter in which it occurs, 
and may perhaps bea later insertion. It is, however, at 
any rate of early date. It states that, so far from 
restoring the money, Judas ‘acquired a field (xwplov, 
see FIELD, 9) with his unrighteous reward ; and falling 
headlong (on the field)? he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out.’ Hence that field was 
called Akeldama, or ‘The field of blood’ (see 
ACELDAMA). So, it is added, the prophecies in Ps. 
6925 and 1098 were fulfilled. Clearly here is a mere 
popular explanation of ‘Akeldama,’ and not less 
evidently here is the expression of the popular sense of 
justice as regards the end of the traitor. 

A more elaborate and tasteless story is given by Papias 
(Fragm. [II.); it seems to be an independent version of the 


popular legend, reminding us partly of Acts 1l 18, partly of the 
egend of the end of Antiochus Epiphanes in 2 Macc. 9 5 7% 


Returning to the two biblical accounts, we note that 
De Quincey ( IVorks, 6 21-25) endeavours to remove the 
discrepancies, but by purely arbitrary means. This is 
quite needless. Both the modes of death assigned to 
Judas were conventionally assigned to traitors and 
enemies of God, and more especially that given in Acts 3 
to which there is a striking parallel in the story of the 
death of the traitor Nadan in the tale of Ahikar. Mr. 
Rendel Harris suggests that the original reading in Acts 
118 may have been, not rpyvis yevóuevos, but rpnodels, 
‘having swollen out’; the existing reading he accounts 
for by a tradition which identified Judas with a poisonous 
serpent, and he illustrates by ‘upon thy belly shalt thou 
go’ in Gen.314. See ‘Did Judas commit suicide?’ 
Amer. J. of Theol., July 1900. 

The psychological attempts to explain the character 
of Judas so as to comprehend the crime ascribed to him 
are numerous. His despair has been 
regarded as a proof of original nobility 
of character (Hase); he has even been regarded as 
having sought the attainment of a good object by evil 
means (Paulus). Neander too was touched by the 
same generous anxiety for the misguided apostle, 


‘If Jesus is the Messiah,’ so he considers dudes to have 
reasoned, ‘it will not injure him to deliver him up to his 
enemies, for legions of angels will come to his rescue, while if 
he is not the Messiah, he deserves destruction.’ 


Thus the betrayal was merely a test, intended to 
clear up all doubt. Volkmar thinks that ‘in the heart 
of the zealot who hoped to draw Jesus to battle and to 
victory, the greeting, so fearful to us, ‘‘ Hail, Master,” 
must have meant, ‘‘I greet thee, O king of Israel: now 
show thy power'’’ (Jesus Nazarenus ['82], 121). De 
Quincey considers that the object of Judas was— 
‘audacious in a high degree, but for that very reason not 
treacherous at all. His hope was that, when at length actually 
arrested hy the Jewish authorities, Christ would no longer 
vacillate; he would be forced into giving the signal to the 
populace of Jerusalem, who would then rise unanimously, for 


the double purpose of placing Christ at the head of an insur- 
rectionary movement, and of throwing off the Roman yoke.’ 


All these theories are entirely contrary to the evangelic 
narratives. If we accept the tradition that Judas 
betrayed his Master, we cannot separate it from the 
statement that he did it either out of Satanic wickedness 
or for money. 

Are critical students, then, really bound to accept the 
tradition as historical ? 


9. Character. 


1 The passage, Mt. 279A, which shows evidence of Christian 
modification, has probably come from a collection of Messianic 
passages of the OT prophets in use among the Christians. 
(This also accounts for 614 trav mpodyrav, Mt.223; cp Naza- 
RETH.) On Zech. 1112 f,, see GASm. Twelve Prophets, 2 475, 
and cp POTTER. 

2 But cp J. R. Harris (below). Papias: év isio pact ywpiw 
TeACuTHT ATA. 

3 Cp Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte, 8x. 
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‘The fact of the treason of Judas is so unexpected, so 
incredible, so terrible; it jeopardises so painfully our faith not 
only in human fidelity but also in the dignity 
10. The story and greatness of Jesus, in his knowledge, 
of Judas. his judgment, his keenness of vision, and 
above all, the weight of his influence and of 
that love of his which could melt even ice, and it is such a mark 
for the scoffing of enemies, beginning with the venomous Celsus,1 
that we should have to greet it as the removal of a hundred 
ound weight from the heart of Christendom, if the treason of 
ees could be proved to have had no existence.’ 2 


The growth of the story of Judas can also be ade- 
quately explained. Supposing that the original tradi- 
tion left the ease with which the capture of Jesus was 
effected unaccounted for, Christian ingenuity would 
exert itself to find an explanation. Passages in the 
Psalms which spoke of the Righteous Man as treated 
with brutal insolence by his own familiar friend (Ps. 419 
55x2-14) would suggest the originator of the outrage; 
the betrayer of Jesus must have been a faithless friend. 
And if an apostle, who could he have been but Judas 
Iscariot? For Iscariot was not a Galilean like the 
other apostles; he had a harsh, crabbed temper 
(xaħerós), and he carried the purse of the little company. 
The last circumstance suggested a reminiscence of 
Zech. 11 12 f.—a mysterious passage which seemed to 
become intelligible for the first time if applied to Jesus. 
This view is not altogether new ; in its earlier forms it 
has found little favour,’ but it may nevertheless in 
essentials be true. 


The objections to it are (1) that the story of Judas’s treason 
has fixed itself firmly in our oldest documents, and (2) that in 
Acts1 we have an account of the appointment of Matthias to 
the vacant apostleship. It cannot, however, be proved that 
Judas’s treason formed part of the oldest tradition; it is separ- 
able from the surest traditions of the life of Jesus, and the 
appointment of Matthias may perfectly well have taken place, 
even if Judas did not betray Jesus. The probability is that no 
one knew how the emissaries of the Pharisees found Jesus so 
easily, and that the story of Judas’s treason was a very early 
attempt to imagine an explanation. Probably Judas did dis- 
appear from view. We know that all the disciples ‘forsook 
Jesus and fled’ (Mt. 2656 Mk. 1450); Judas probably returned 
to his home, and never again joined the Galilean disciples, with 
whom he may have felt little sympathy. This view has the 
advantage over that still prevalent, because it does not force us 
to think that Jesus treated Judas worse than Peter, for whom 
he prayed when Satan ‘had obtained him by asking, in order to 
sift him as wheat’ (Lk. 2231), or that the prayer mpdoes utv 
mior (Lk. 175) was unanswered in the case of Judas. That 
popular mythology gladly releases the traitor Judas from hell 
once in the year (cp Matthew Arnold, Saini Brandan), should 
perhaps stir the critical conscience to examine more fully into 
the grounds of the received opinion. 

A wild Gnostic fancy may be mentioned, as a singular 
specimen of early speculations about Judas. ; 

Epiphan. 383. Some Cainites say that Judas delivered u 
Jesus because he regarded him as a wicked man re 
who meant to destroy the good law. Others say that he gave 
Jesus up just because he was a good man. The rulers knew 
that if Jesus were crucified, their ineffectual power would be 
brought to nought. Judas therefore made a mighty effort to 
deliver him up for the salvation of mankind, and deserves praise 
as an ‘agent’ in the events which have led to our salvation and 
enlightenment (dààot è Tay adrav, oùxi, þariv, áňà &yaðòv 
aitoy övra mapédwxe Kata, Thy movpáviov yvðcıv. eyvacay 
yap, now, of dpxovres, OTL, Edy Ò xXptaTos mapasob}) cravpe, 
KevodTat avravn agberys Svvapts, Kai TOUTS, Pyat, yvous ô Iovdas, 
éomevoe Kai wavra èkimoev, Qore Tapadodva: avrav, ayabby 
Epyov moujoas Huiv eis cwmpiav. Kai Set yuas éraivety Kat 
amodiddvar aŭt roy ématvov, Ort d:'avtov kareokevárðy uiv h 
TOU OTaVpOV rwmpia kal y dia Ths Toras UrobeTEwWs TOY aver 
amroxdAvwis). Gey Tees (Oh 


to. Judas of Galilee (ioyAac o radtAasoc [Ti. 
WH)), in association with a Pharisee named Sadduk, 
was leader of an agitation which arose in Judæa (on the 
death of Archelaus), when that part of Palestine in 6 or 
7 A.D. was brought under Roman administration, and 


1 Orig. c. Cels.211 6 Celsus, in the character of a Jew, 
scoffed at Jesus for being betrayed by one of those whom he 
called disciples—a proof that he was less able to attach his 
followers to himself than every general or brigand-chief. 

2 Keim, Jesu von Nazara, 3 242. 

3 Proposed by Bruno Bauer (Avitth der evangel, Geschichte 
der Synoptiker und des Johannes, 3{'42), 235 f) and again by 
Volkmar (Die Religion Jesu, 260 f. [’57]}), it has been rejected 
by Keim (Jesu von Naz. 8242f a Brandt (Die evangel. 
Gesch., 11-18). 
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Sulpicius Quirinius, the governor of Syria, instituted a 
census of the newly annexed district. In Gamaliel’s 
speech in Acts 537 it is rightly stated that he ‘ rose up 
in the days of the enrolment (doypad7)'—the only 
enrolment known to Lk.—which had already been 
mentioned in the Third Gospel (21 f. ; see QuiRINIUS). 

Josephus speaks of Judas at some length in B/ ii,81, Azt. 
xviii. 116, and also makes brief reference to him in B/ ii. 178, 
vii. 81, Anz. xx. 52. The epithet (6 [kaAovmevos}] TaAtAatos or 
avp DaAcAaios) which he bestows on him, expresses clearly that 
he was of Galilzan origin, and had received from this circum- 
stance the standing addition to his proper name (which was a 
very common one); it would be given all the more readily if his 
first public appearance was in Judza, outside of his native land. 
Josephus (Az. xviii.11) calls him, more precisely, a man of 
Ga: (Tavàavims avýp), and says that he came from 
Gamala. Gamala was in Gaulanitis not far from the eastern 
shore of the Lake of Gennesareth, and Gaulanitis could be 
tee as belonging to Galilee in the broader meaning of that 
word. 

What Judas actually did is not quite clear from the 
account of Josephus. According to B/ii. 178 he merely 
reproached the Jews with their subjection to the Romans; 
according to &/ ii. 81 he instigated them to revolt (eds 
améotacw éviye) by his reproaches; according to B/ 
vii. 81 he persuaded ‘not a few’ ( oùx éAlyous) to make 
no returns (uh) moretoOat Tas droypadds) ; according to 
Ant. xx.52 he actually caused the people to revolt 
against the Romans (. . . Tod ròv Aadv dd ‘Pwualwy 
amocrjcavtos). The expression last quoted goes too 
far if we take as our basis the chief passage in Josephus 
(Ant. xviii. 11). Inthat passage he introduces his refer- 
ence to Judas only after explaining how the Jews, yield- 
ing to the persuasions of Joazar the high priest, had 
submitted to the census. Judas indeed, he says, was 
urgent for revolt (jelyero émt drocrdcet) and the 
movement went far; but he does not expressly mention 
any noteworthy occurrence, passing on merely to a long 
and vague list of evils extending in the course of time 
to the final destruction of Jerusalem, that had been 
brought upon the nation by the followers of Judas: 
wars, robberies, seditions, murders of principal men, 
famines, and the like. 

In particular he designates Judas and Sadduk as 
the originators among the Jews of a ‘ fourth philosophy ’ 
(rerdprnv idocodiav), as he does also in the other 
leading passage (B/ii.81), where he calls Judas a 
‘sophist of a sect of his own’ (coguorhs lôlas aipécews ; 
cp ii. 178 ‘a most cunning sophist,’ cog rhs devdraros) ; 
in both places he takes occasion to characterise the 
three previously existing ‘philosophies’ of the Jews— 
those, namely, of the Sadducees, the Pharisees, and 
the Essenes—but it is only in Azz. xviii. 16 that he goes 
into the ‘philosophy’ of Judas and his companions. 
There he says that in every other respect the followers 
of Judas agree with the Pharisees, but they are dis- 
tinguished by an unquenchable love of liberty—holding 
God alone to be ruler and lord—and by indifference to 
death. The party of the ZEALOTS (oNap, Aram. NIKI} 
see CANANÆAN) is intended, from which party arose at 
a later date the Sicarii or AssAssINs, who not only 
did not shrink from violence and rebellion against their 
enemies, but also did not scruple to exercise a reign of 
terror over their co-religionists by secret assassination. 


It is certainly no mere coincidence that one of their most 
determined leaders—he who held the fortress of Masada even 
after Jerusalem had fallen, and with all his companions com- 
mitted suicide when no longer able to keep the enemy at bay 
(73 A-D.; see ISRAEL, § 109}—Eleazar, son of Jairus, was a 
descendant of Judas of Galilee and a relation of his son Manaim 
(=Menahem), a ringleader at the beginning of the revolt in 66 
A.D. who himself in turn fell a victim to the fanaticism of the 
Zealots in the same year (B/ ii. 1787, vii.8 1; cp ISRAEL, § 101). 

It will be observed that in Josephus no word is found of 
what is stated in Acts 537, that Judas perished and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were scattered abroad. On the 
other hand, Josephus tells us (4z/. xx. 52) that the sons 
of Judas (7.e., two of them), Jacob and Simon, were put 
to death by the procurator Alexander of Judæa (there- 
fore about 46-48). In Lk. there is another noticeable 
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circumstance, the fact, namely, that Judas, notwith- 
standing the express mention of the census of 6-7 A.D., 
is nevertheless represented as coming upon the scene 
after Theudas, whose insurrection was under the 
procuratorship of Cuspius Fadus (7.e., about 44-46). 
At the same time it has to be remarked that, as the 
mention of the census shows, Lk. was not in error 
about the period of Judas so much as about that of 
Theudas; whether this error justifies the conjecture 
that Lk. was acquainted with Josephus will be con- 
sidered therefore under the latter name (see THEUDAS). 

The other conjecture, that Lk. confused Judas, so 
far as his end was concerned, with his two sons, is 
certainly forcibly suggested by the fact that his fate is 
mentioned after that of Theudas. Krenkel (Josephus u. 
Lucas, '94, 168-170) has pointed out an analogous 
case ; in x S.17 Goliath is represented as having been 
slain by David, but in the older account (2 S. 21 15-22) 
this feat is given to Elhanan, while it is another giant 
that is encountered by David (cp ELHANAN, GOLIATH). 
He instances similar slips of memory in Livy (xxi. 469/.), 
in Cicero (Cato Major, 23, § 83), and in Josephus him- 
self; Josephus (B/ ii,217), among the four men who were 
sent to Jerusalem to stir up the people against himself, 
names Judas the son of Jonathes, whereas in Vit. § 39 
he names Jonathes himself, thus (after an interval of 
25 years, it is true) making a mistake as to the name 
of a person with whom he had been personally in 
strenuous conflict. Krenkel himself adds, however, that 
even without confounding Judas with his sons, it was 
not unnatural that Lk. should assign to him the fate 
which, practically speaking, befell all the leaders of 
insurrection in those days. In any case Lk. found no 
warrant in Josephus for his statement that all the 
followers of Judas were scattered abroad, 

Schiirer, G/V(2) 1406 f (ET, Div. i. vol. ii. p. 81), confidently 
identifies Judas of Galilee with the Judas, son of Ezekias, who 
after the death of Herod the Great in 4 B.C. gathered a follow- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Sepphoris and rendered all Galilee 
insecure, aiming, indeed, it would seem, even at the crown 
itself (BJ ii. 41, Anz. xvii.105) Krenkel, however (p. 163), 
rightly doubts this identification, inasmuch as Josephus does 
not give to this Judas the epithet of Galilaan, but designates 
him simply as son of Ezekias, and moreover expressly records 
the execution of this robber-chief Ezekias by Herod the Great. 

11. Judas called Barsabbas (Acts 1522), See BARSABAS, 2. 

12. Of Damascus, with whom Saul stayed in the ‘Street 
which is called Straight’ (see Damascus, § 3), Acts 911. 

PAW. S. 


JUDE, THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF. Theauthor 
designates himself as Judas ‘a servant of Jesus Christ, 
and brother of James,’ and evidently 
wished to pass for a brother of Jesus (see 
JupAs,7; JAMES). Ithas been conjectured 
that he was restrained from so calling himself outright 
by an exalted idea of Jesus, which did not admit of his 
having a human brother. He addresses his writing to 
‘those that are called, beloved in God the Father, and 
kept for Jesus Christ,’ thus evidently intending it for an 
extended circle of readers rather than for a single church. 
The object of the epistle is declared to be an éxhorta- 
tion to the readers to ‘contend earnestly for the faith’ 
on account of certain ungodly men whose lives are 
reprehensible, and whose teaching is a denial of ‘the 
only Ruler and our Lord, Jesus Christ.’ Examples of 
the destruction by divine judgment of those whose 
belief and life were false are adduced from the OT and 
Jewish apocalyptic, and directions are given as to the 
proper deportment of believers toward such persons, 
The epistle closes with a doxology. 

The point of view of the writer is indicated in v. 17, as that of 
one who looked back upon the apostolic age (‘ Remember ye the 
words which have been spoken before by the apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’), and the prophecies referred to in v. 18 have 
so close a resemblance to the post-apostolic 1 Tim. 41 and 
2 Tim. 317 43 as to favour the hypothesis of a dependence 
upon these epistles. Accords with the Pauline writings are at 


least probable in v. 12 (cp 1 Cor. 11 20), v. 20 (cp Rom. 8 26), ev. 
to and 19 (cp 1 Cor. 214/.), and v. 22 (cp 1 Cor. 315). 


The occasion of the epistle was evidently the author's 


1. General 
character. 
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lively concern about certain ungodly men (doeBeis, v. 4) 
who had ‘stolen in’ (rapeiréôvoav), and 
who were ‘turning the grace of our God 
into lasciviousness, and denying the only Ruler and our 
Lord, Jesus Christ.’ He regards their influence both in 
doctrine and in practice as a menace to the well-being 
of the church, and he not only sounds a note of warning 
against them, but also points out the punishment re- 
served for such as they. 


Not only did they deny Christ and God as the only Ruler 
(tov póvov Seomdrnv) and thus act the part of ‘liars’ according to 
r Jn. 222 (cp Enoch 4810), but they ‘set at nought dominion 
(xuptdty7a), and railed at dignities (Sdfas, v. 8). They are 
licentious revellers, stains (omiAdées, v. 12) in the Christian love- 
feasts, and mockers at sacred things. 


2. Occasion. 


Although the examples of divine judgment relate to 
wrong conduct, these dangerous persons are not simply 
men of loose morals whose life is a peril to the church— 
according to Schwegler’s opinion (Nachap. Zettalter, 
1518 7) and Ritschl’s ingenious argument marred bya 
somewhat strained grammatical interpretation (S4. Xr., 
61, p. 103 f.)—but also false teachers, as is evident 
from their ‘denying,’ from the reference to the divine 
judgment on those who ‘believed not,’ and from the 
exhortation to ‘contend earnestly for the faith’ (v. 3). 

‘The data for a precise determination of their doctrines 
amidst the many so-called heresies of the early church 
are wanting, and expositors differ widely upon the 
matter. Renan stands alone in the opinion that the 
epistle was directed against Paul. Other scholars are 
divided as to whether it assails Jewish false teachers, 
hyper-Paulinians, Nicolaitans, Gnostics of the second 
century in general, or the Carpocratian Gnosticism of 
Alexandria in particular. 

The character and practices of the persons in question resemble 
very closely those of the Gnostics as described by Epiphanius 
(Her. 2611). We know that these denied that God was the 
‘only Ruler’.—that is, the creator and governor of the world— 
and held very lax views as to the divinity of Christ (Iren. Her. 
T257). Out of the dualism of their system naturally sprang an 
indifference to all relations to the flesh; and hence such moral 
Jooseness as is described in the Epistle appeared in some 
quarters. 

So close is the resemblance of the persons here 
censured to the Carpocratians who flourished in 
Alexandria toward the middle of the second century, 
that Clement believed Jude to have written prophetically 
of them (Strom. 32/.). It is, accordingly, not improb- 
able that the writer had them in mind as his contem- 
poraries. His denunciations are quite applicable toa 
sect who had established upon lust a ‘cult of righteous- 
ness.’ With the late date of the epistle which must be 
assumed from this point of view corresponds the author's 
apprehension of Christian ‘faith’ asa system of doctrine 
or a fixed confession (v. 3). 

The writer uses apocryphal apocalyptic works such as the 
Ascensio Mosis in which Origen (De Princip. 32) found the 

3 legend concerning Michael (see APOCALYPTIC, 

3. Allusions. § 59), and the book of Enoch (6 and 10), from 
which he doubtless derived the story of the 

fallen angels substantially in the form in which he gives it. 
With reference to v. 14 see also Enoch 60 (cp APOCALYPTIC, 


§ 19). No certain conclusion as to the date of the Epistle can, 
however, be drawn from the citation of these writings. 


It has been argued that the author was an Alexandrian 
Jewish Christian from the fact that he attaches to the 
apocryphal books referred to, an equal authority with 
the OT —that is, regards them as belonging to the later 
additions to the canon. 

The epistle was probably used by the writer of 
2 Peter, though opinions are divided as to priority. It 

is not surprising that, on account of its 
4. Fortunes. brevity and the fact that it is not of 
doctrinal importance, to say nothing of its making no 
claim to apostolical authorship, it did not receive early 
recognition. 


Jude is referred to by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 32 11) 
as a ‘catholic Epistle’ written by Jude, ‘frater filiorum Joseph 
exstans,’ Origen (/# Af¢.10 17 2327) mentions it as the work of 
Judas the brother of James; but except in the parts of his 
works which survive only in a Latin translation he does not 
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decane the author as an ‘apostle.’ Tertullian, on the other 
hand, calls the writer ‘Jude the apostle’ (De cult. fem. 13). 


The Muratorian fragment makes mention of it in a somewhat 
doubtful text as the work of Jude without designating him 
either an apostle or the brother of James. Eusebius (HÆ 3 25) 
places it among the dyttAeydzeva, and says that ‘not many of 
the ancients have made mention of it.’ Jerome (De vir. ill. 4) 
calls the author of the epistle ‘the brother of James,’ and 
attributes its rejection by many to its citation of Enoch. 
Epiphanius (Hær. 76) speaks of its author as 6 ddeAdds "lax Bov 
xa xvptov, but according to the Canon of Athanasius all the seven 
catholic epistles were written by ‘apostles.’ The wavering and 
uncertain character of all this ‘testimony’ is evident. The 
epistle is not included in the Peshitta, although Ephrem 
acknowledged it as apostolic. It is not mentioned by Justin, 
Theophilus, and Irenæus, [The text of the Epistle of Jude, like 
that of 2 Peter, has more than probably suffered in transmission, 
as the variant readings sufficiently warn us. See Hort’s remarks 
in Notes on Select Passages, NT 2106. There are, no doubt, 
more discoveries to be made by a practised critic. Even Hort, 
for example, has not said all that might be said on the corrup- 
tions of v. 5. Probably we should read, not eiSétas draft mávra 
Ott KUptos Aady x.7.A, but eidéras mávras Sti "Incovs dmat adv 
«.7.A.—the position of ama£ in accordance with x and several 
Church Fathers and Versions ; Iņøovs (a corruption acc. to WH), 
with AB minuse. Copt, Vg. etc., Lachm., Zahn (Æ ixt. 2 88), Nestle 
(Einf. 261). On the relation of Jude to Jewish apocalyptic 
writers cp EscHATOLOGY, especially § go, and for a list of co- 
ee cp Chase, art. ‘ Jude, Earle. of,’ in Hastings’ DB 
2801 f. 
Besides the well-known English and German Introductions 
the following works and articles may be consulted: Arnaud, 
‘i Recherches crit. sur TE. de Jude (51); 
6. Literature. Keil, Pet. u. Jud.(’53); Schott, Pet. u. Jud. 
(63); Spitta, Der 2 Br. d. Pet. u. der Br. 
des Jud. (85); Ritschl, St. Xr. (6r); v. Soden in HC3 6; 
Schenkel in Bz. Lex. 3433 f. (C71); Pfleiderer, Urchristen- 
thum(2) (87). O. C. 


JUDEA (ioyàaia [Ald.]), in Judith3ọo, a false 
reading for DOTAEA (Awtaiac [BN]. -treac [A]). 
See DOTHAN. 

Dotæa is defined as situated over against the great strait (RV 
‘ridge ') of Judea (26. roð mpioves toù peyadov ms tovdaias ; 
similarly Syr.): the Gr. translator read ÑE, ‘a saw,’ instead 
of “wr, ‘plain’ (Reland). This same plain is referred to in 


46 (om. N). 


JUDGE. The words for ‘judge’ will reward in- 
vestigation. 

1. pew, Sophét (Phen. yaw, Lat. sufezes [pl.]; Ass. sapdtu; 
xptrys, Stxagrjs). See below (JupceEs, BooK oF, § r); also Law 
AND JUSTICE, § 9 £, GOVERNMENT, § 17, ISRAEL, § 8 /, and 
cp COVENANT, § 4. Other words rendered ‘judge’ are :— 

2 ph dayyān, 1 S. 2415 [16], Ps. 685 [6], Ezra 7 25ł (|| xı Esd. 


8 23, kpttas Kat ĉikaorás, EV ‘judges and justices’). 

3. bby, pall, Ex. 2122 Dt. 32 31 Job 31 11 (all these passages 
are insecure ; see Ges.-Buhl). 

4. oon, člöhim, Ex. 216 228[7]/ 28[27], where AV 
‘the judges’ (mg. of 2228); x S. 225, where AV ‘the judge’; 
in all these cases RV ‘God."! Other passages have been 
similarly interpreted; e.g., Judg.58 (EV ‘new gods’); Ps. 
821 [2]. The explanation is old (cp G Ex. 216, rd xpemjprov rod 
eoù; so Pesh.) Dillmann (4x., ad Joc.) thinks that judges 
were called Eldhim, because they gave sentence at holy places ; 
but Samaritan Tg. and Pent., Jerome, and probably Vet. Lat. 
(Ex. 228[7] 7), followed by Graf and Kuenen, think that one 
of the sanctuaries of Yahwé is meant, where the priests gave 
divinely sanctioned judgments. Eerdmans (TA. T, '94, p. 283) 
and Marti (Gesch. 29) think that the household god is referred to 
as Eldhim ; and this view is archzologically the most probable. 
On Ps, 821 see ANGELS, § 4. 

5- ps asin, Prov. 67 RVmg. (AV ‘Guide,’ RV ‘ Chief’). 

In ‘spite of Toy’s defence, Bickell’s objections to the passage 
appear to be valid. It is unmetrical, and does not fit in well 
with what follows. It is probably an editor’s attempt to make 
sense of a variant form of v. 6 which had became indistinct. 
The absence of any reference to Prov. 67 in ANT (¢.v.) is fully 
justified. 

6. The xraviw of Dan. 324 (EV ‘judges’) is rendered in 
RVme. ‘chief soothsayer’; but itis ‘probably the Pers. exdarzgar, 
“ counsellor,” a title which was still in use under the Sasanians 
(Nöld. Tabarz, 462 n.), and the resemblance with pou [227]is 
therefore accidental’ (Bevan, ad doc.; cp Marti’s Aram. Gr. 
[Glossary]). 

7. 8 In NT «pirms (Mt. 525), Stxaarjs (Lk. 1214, see Ti.). 
Perfectly synonymous (see ®©, x S. 24 15 [16]). TIAC 


1 Cp Deposit, n. 2. 
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Title and place in Canon (§ 1). Redaction (§ 14). 
Contents & 2). Chronology (§ 15). 
Sources (§ 3). Ultimate sources (§ 16). 
Analysis (§§ 4-13). Historical value (§ 17). 
Minor Judges (§ 9). Text (§ 18). 

Literature (§ 19). 


The title /wdyges is a translation of the Hebrew name of 
the Pon Sa Ae ES a TO ay ery 
5 Liber Judicum), which is given to it 
mE because it contains the history of certain 
P Gane Israelite leaders and champions who in 
* the book itself (e.g., 216-18) and else- 
where in the OT (2 S.771: 2 K. 2822 Ecclus. 46 11, 
etc.) are called ‘Judges’ (saphétim). 

Those who gave the book this title probably thonght of the 
Judges as divinely appointed rulers, forming a continuous 
succession, and wielding over all Israel an authority which 
differed from that of the kings who followed them chiefly in 
that it was not hereditary (see Judg.10 2/127, 1113 1520 
15.418 715).3 The word sōgēf sometimes occurs in syn- 
onymous parallelism with sé/ek, ‘king’ (Hos. 77 Ps. 210); 
among the Phoenicians in an interregnum the supreme power 
was committed to a Stxaoms (doubtless paw, s#phes);4 in 
Carthage and other Punic cities the sz/etes were the chief 
magistrates, corresponding to the Roman consuls. 

The verb vsw, however, means also ‘vindicate,’ and 
thus ‘champion, deliverer,’ synonymous with yena (Judg. 
21618 39f. cp 1 S.820 Neh. 927); and the title 
could therefore be interpreted, Book of the Deliverers 
of Israel (Ephr. Syrus). 

In the Hebrew Canon, Judges is the second of the 
Former Prophets, standing between Joshua and Samuel ; 
in @ (followed by Vg. and modern versions), Ruth, a 
story of the times of the judges (11), is appended to 
Judges and sometimes reckoned part of it.5 

The Book begins with a brief account of the invasion 
of the interior of Western Palestine by the several 

tribes, their conquests and settlements, 
2. Contents. the names of the cities which remained in 
the hands of their old inhabitants (1); the disobedience 
of the Israelites in making peace with the Canaanites is 
rebuked by the Messenger of Yahwè (21-5). Ch. 26-10 
takes up the narrative at the point which has been 
reached in Jos. 2427; the verses are substantially 
identical with Jos. 2428-31. This introduces a general 
description of the period of the judges as a recurring 
cycle of apostasy from the religion of Yahwé to 
Canaanite heathenism, divine judgment inflicted by the 
hand of the neighbouring peoples, and signal deliver- 
ance by a champion whom Yahwé raised up to save 
them from their enemies; closing with a catalogue of 
the nations of Palestine whom Yahweée, for the sins of 
Israel (or as a test of its loyalty), left unsubdued (2 r1- 
36). The history of the several judges is presented in 
a scheme corresponding to 2 11-19. 

Thus 37-11: ‘The Israelites offended Vahwé . .. and he 
was incensed against Israel and sold them into the power of 
Cushan-rishathaim, king of Syria, . . . for eight years, Then 
the Israelites cried for help to Yahwé, and he raised them up a 
deliverer, Othniel ben-Kenaz. (Here follows the account of the 
judge’s exploits.) And the land enjoyed security for forty 
years.” 

With other names and numbers, and variations of 
phraseology, a similar setting is given to the stories of 
the succeeding judges. 


Israel is oppressed by the Moabites; Ehud kills the king of 
Moab, Eglon, and sets his country free (312-30); Shamgar 
makes a slaughter among the Philistines (3 31); ae Canaanites 
under their king, Jabin of Hazor, and his general Sisera, 
oppress Israel; at the instance of the prophetess Deborah, Barak 
raises the tribes, defeats Sisera, and delivers Israel (4); the 
victory is celebrated in a triumphal ode (5); the Midianites 
and their Bedawin allies harry and devastate the land; Gideon 


] Baba bathra, 146. 

2 See Moore, Judges, p. xiii. Philo (De confus. ling., § 26) 
cites it as 9 T@y Kpysdrwy avaypahonéry BiBAos (DREW ; Orig. 
Sadaretn); cp the G title of Kings, BagtAccar. 

So the name is understood by Josephus. 
4 Menander of Ephesus (in Jes. c. Ap. 121). 
5 See Canon, §§ 6 10, and RuTH. 
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by a stratagem throws their camp intoa panic, pursues, and 
destroys them (6-8); Abimelech, a son of Gideon, becomes king 
of Shechem ; the Shechemites revolt and are punished ; Abime- 
lech is killed while besieging Thebez (9); Tola and Jair judge 
Israel (10 1-5); the Ammonites oppress the Israelites in Gilead 2 
Jephthah conquers them (106-127); Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon 
judge Israel (128-15) ;,the Philistines are the masters of Israel ; 
Samson inflicts many injuries upon them (13-16). 

Chapters 17-21 contain two stories of the times of 
the judges : the first (17 f.) tells of the migration of the 
Danites and the establishment of the sanctuary at Dan ; 
the second (19-21), of an outrage committed upon a 
traveller by the Benjamites of Gibeah and of the san- 
guinary vengeance taken upon the tribe. 

The preceding synopsis of its contents shows that 
the book in its present form consists af 
3. Sources. three parts : 


1, 11-25, a brief history of the conquest and settlement of 
Canaan in some way parallel to Josh. 

2. 26-1631, the history of Israel in Canaan from the death of 
Joshua to the death of Samson, set in the framework of a 
consistent religious interpretation and a continuous chronology. 

3. 17-21, an appendix narrating other events of the same 
period, but containing the name of no judge and exhibiting no 
trace of the distinctive religious point of view observed in the 
preceding chapters. 

A. Deuteronomistic Book of Judges.—Our inquiry 
must begin with the body of the book, 26-16 31. 

The introduction (26-36) as a whole is unmistakably 
deuteronomistic. 

The sweeping condemnation of the whole period— Israel 
forsook its own God, Yahwé, and worshipped the Baals and 
Astartes of Canaan—and the religious pragmatism which makes 
unfaithfulness to Yahwé the one unfailing canse of national 
calamity and return to him the signal for deliverance, are 
characteristic of the historiography of the end of the seventh 
century and in still more marked degree of the sixth century, 
under the influence of Deuteronomy, the prophets Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, and the Exile itself.1 

The same pragmatism appears, as we have noted 
above, in the short particular introductions to the 
stories of the several judges (812-15 41 7 131; more 
fully in 37-11 61-10 106-16), but not in chap. 1 nor in 
17-21. Judg. 26-163: may therefore properly be 
called the Deuteronomistic Book of Judges. 

The deuteronomistic element is confined, however, 
to the introduction and the setting of the stories; the 
stories themselves (except that of Othniel, 37-11) are 
not of deuteronomistic conception, and, except on the 
margins where they are joined to the pragmatic intro- 
ductions and conclusions, show no signs of deuterono- 
mistic redaction. 

ii, Pre-deuteronomic editor.—As in Josh. 1-12, the 
deuteronomistic author manifestly took his narrative 
material from an older written source without to any 
considerable extent recasting it. 

In the history of Gideon (6-8) and Abimelech (9) it is plain 
that two accounts have been combined in the same way in which 
parallel narratives are so often united in the Pentateuch and 
Joshua. More or less convincing evidence of the composite 
character of the text is discovered in other stories also (Ehud, 
Deborah and Barak, Jephthah; see below, $ 47... The 
history of the judges was, therefore, related in at least two 
older books. 

‘These sources were united, not by the deuteronomistic 
author of Judg. 26-1631, but by an earlier compiler,? 
as is evident from the following considerations :— 

First, in the seams of the composite narrative no trace of the 
distinctive deuteronomistic manner can be detected. 

Second, the union of the two strands in 9 and in 17. (19-21), 
which chapters were not included in the deuteronomistic Judges 
(see below, § 14), is entirely similar to that in 6-8. 

Third, in the introductions and conclusions of the stories 
there are indications of an underlying editorial schematism 
different from that of Rp. 

iii. His two sources.—The pre-deuteronomic history 
from which the deuteronomistic author took his material 
was itself made up of two main strands of narrative 
united by a redactor. The case is thus precisely 
similar to that in Josh. 1-12 (see JosHua, § 6); and 
since in Josh. we have found reason to believe that 
the two sources are the continuations respectively of 


1 See HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 6. 
2 The opposite opinion is maintained by Kittel, almost alone. 
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those which in the Pentateuch are distinguished by the 
symbols J and E, and that they were united by a pre- 
deuteronomic redactor (Rjg),! a presumption arises that 
this is true in Judges also, and this presumption has 
furnished the working hypothesis of recent criticism. 

Tt is indeed true that the history of the period of the judges 
is not the necessary sequel of Josh. in the same way that the 
history of the conquest and settlement of Canaan is the necessary 
sequel of the promises to the patriarchs and the history of the 
exodus in J and E; it is conceivable that an historian should 
close a work with the occupation of the promised land, as P 
seems to have done.* This is hardly probable, however, in 
early historians, who commonly propose to bring the history 
down to their own time; and, antecedent probability aside, it 
can be shown that neither I nor E comes to an end in Joshua.3 
In Josh. 24, E not only glances back over the preceding history 
(idolatry of the forefathers; God's deliverance), but by its 
earnest warnings of the consequences of falling away from 
Yahwé and worshipping other gods (194 22) looks forward to 
the subsequent narration of such apostasy and its results, just as 
1S.12 looks back over the period of the judges and forward 
over that of the kings. The suitable sequel of these verses in 
joe. 24 is Judg. 213 20 f (cp 7= Josh. 2431 D), which in turn 
ead over to the stories in Judg. also, hese account of the 
conquest is preserved in fragmentary form in Judg. 11-25 (with 
parallels in Joshua), cannot have ended his history with this 
incomplete occupation of the land of promise: the very form of 
the chapter fairly presumes the intention to tell how in after 
times these cities came into the hands of the Israelites; and 
Judg. 2 23a, 32a, which are recognised by most recent critics as 
the continuation of J in Judg.1, actually lead over to the 
relation of the wars which Israel had to wage with these nations 
in the period of the judges. 


The affinity of parts of Judg. to E and J respectively 
has long been observed. 

Stade found E, not only (with E. Meyer, 4c.) in parts of 26- 
36, but also in 106-16, which is clearly dependent on Josh. 2434 
Böhme pointed out the striking resemblances to J in 6 11-24 and 
13 2-24 55 Budde carried the analysis through the entire book.& 
Winckler, Holzinger, and Moore have worked upon the same 
hypothesis.7 

Other scholars, while not denying the existence of 
more than one source in Judges, think that there are 
not sufficient grounds for identifying these sources with 
the J and E of the Hexateuch.8 For this division of 
Opinion a different definition of the problem and a 
different approach to it are in part responsible. 

Kittel and those who occupy his position frame the question 
in some such way as this: Did the author who wrote the 
Yahwistic part of the primzval history and the patriarchal 
stories in Genesis also write, say, the stories of Samson, 
or the part of the story of Gideon ascribed by Budde and 
others to J? and they find the resemblance in style and diction 
insufficient to establish identity of authorship in this sense. But 
the unity of J in this sense is not affirmed by the critics on the 
other side. Believing that the writing of history began in Israel 
in the days of David or Solomon with the recent past, the events 
which led to the founding of the kingdom, and ascended thence 
to remoter times, they recognise that in the first comprehensive 
history of Israel from the earliest times to the days of the 
kingdom there were included not only materials of very diverse 
character, but materials which had been previously reduced 
to writing by different hands.9 The existence of different 
elements of this kind in J even in Genesis itself is generally 
recognised. 


What the critics mean, who ascribe portions of 
Judges or Samuel to J is, not that these portions 
necessarily received their literary form from the same 
hand as the stories of the patriarchs or the narrative of 
the exodus, but that they formed part of the same 
comprehensive historical work in which the Yahwistic 
parts of Genesis and Exodus were included; and that 
they were written in general in the same age and 
surroundings, and in the same spirit. 


1 In using the word ‘pre-deuteronomic' to designate this 
redaction, it is not meant to imply that it was earlier than 
621 B.C., but only that it preceded the deuteronomistic edition 
of Joshua and Judges. 

= P, however, it is to be observed, is an archeology rather 
than a history. 

3 First demonstrated by E. Meyer, ZATW 11444 (81). 

4 ZATW 1 340 f. (81). 

5 ZATIW 5251 f. (85). 

6 Ri. Sa. Ge). For an earlier attempt see Schrader in De 
Werte, Æin?.(8) ('69). 

7 See Budde, Richter (KHC), xii. % C97). 

8 Kue. Ond.) 1355 43 Ki. SA Kr. 65 44 0 (92); Gesch. 
215.9; Frankenberg, Comp. d. deut. Richterbuches('95); Kö. 
Eini. 252-254, and in Hastings’ DB 2811 f. ('99). 

9 See HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 1 / 
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It is manifest also that the problem should methodic- 
ally be approached, not, as is generally done, from 
the analysis of Genesis, but from that of Josh. 1-12, 
where the nature of the sources is more nearly the same 
and their relation to the deuteronomistic element 
similar. When we come at it from this side, there 
appears to be no greater difficulty in the discrimination 
and identification of the sources in Judges than in 
Joshua, where J and E are generally recognised. 
There is general agreement that Judg. 1 gives us J's 
account of the conquest, much abridged and glossed by 
later hands. 

B. Additional chapters. —Ch. 17 f. and 19-21 contain 
no deuteronomistic element. In both, two strands of 
narrative seem to be combined; the character of the 
two versions and the nature of the composition make it 
a reasonable presumption that the sources are the same 
as in the preceding chapters; in 19-21, the presence 
of a third element complicates the problem (see below, 
§ 13). 

Chap. 11-25 is in the main from J, and contains an 
abridgment or epitome of the oldest account of the 
conquest. 


ræ (corresponding to Josh. 11a) was added by the last editor, 
making the only possible connection—though a false one—with 
._ the preceding book. The hand of the post- 

4, Analysis, exilic editor is to be recognised also in 4 8 o4: 
Chap. 11-25, (ascribing to Judah the conquests of Caleb, 
cp 20) 18, and in various minor glosses; 2ra 

connects with 54, the intervening verses, containing the reproof 
administered by the Messenger of Yahweé to Israel for making 
peace with the Canaanites, are the addition of a redactor, 
probably Rp; the passage is a cento of reminiscences from the 


Pentateuch. 
In 26-36, the Introduction to the Book of Judges 
i proper, the text is plainly not homo- 
O Gep: Ae Ban geneous; but repeated redaction 
has made the problem presented to criticism very 
difficult. 

Vu. 6-10, which connect immediately with Josh. 2427 and 
continue the history from that point (= Josh. 2428-31), are from 
E ; only 7 (= Josh. 2431, cp @) is from a deuteronomistic hand. 
The sequel to this appears to be 13 20 4, and perhaps 34.1 -The 
introduction of the deuteronomistic author is contained in 11 / 
14-19; but 17 and perhaps 16 also is a later addition (Rp). V. 23a 
and perhaps 23% (reading /svae/ instead of Joshua) is from J, to 
which also 3 2@ belongs, the original continuation of the account 
of the conquest in ch. 1; 31@ 3, and perhaps 4, are from a 
deuteronomistic hand ; 5 is probably wholly redactional CRje); 
m provenience of 222 is not clear; the glosses in 314 2% are 

ate. ? 

Chap. 37-11 (Othniel) is deuteronomistic throughout, a 
typical example of the historical scheme set forth in 

211 f. The story of Ehud has a 
en deuteronomistic introduction (12-15)— 
the concrete facts in which, such as the Moabite occupa- 
tion of Jericho (134), the sending of tribute (15d), etc. 
are of course derived from the original beginning of the 
narrative—and a deuteronomistic close (29 /-). 

In the story itself are some doublets; most clearly in the 
account of the audience (19:20), perhaps also in that of the 
escape (26a :264), and the [Israelite attack on the Moabites 
(2777.). The attempt of Winckler to separate two strands in the 
narrative is not convincing.? Perhaps the doublets should be 
regarded as evidence, not of the existence of a second source, 
but of the conflation of variants in the same source. The story 
(or the main narrative) comes from the oldest collection. Ch. 331 
(Shamgar) must have been introduced here by a very late hand; 
at an earlier stage in the redaction it stood after 1631, where it 
is still found in several recensions of @.4 

The deuteronomistic introduction is easily recognised 
in 41-4; the corresponding close is divided between 
423 f. and 5314; materials from the 


a EE story itself are incorporated, especially 
andl Ba in 43., and traces of an older setting 


seem to be preserved. The main 


1 The verses might in themselves be deuteronomistic and are 
now ascribed by Budde to Dy, an earlier deuteronomistic redaction 
than 1177 (Da, 

2 For different attempts to analyse this introduction, see 
Moore, Judges ('95), and SBOT, ‘ Judges’ ('97), and Budde, Ri. 
(KAC, 97 b 

3 ATliche Unters. 55 F. (92). 

4 See § 14. 
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narrative relates a conflict with Sisera, his defeat and 
death ; as in 5, Sisera appears in it as an independent 
and powerful prince. A pre-deuteronomic redactor, 
for reasons which can only be uncertainly conjectured, 
connected this story with the account of an Israelite 
victory over Jabin, king of Hazor, superficially harmon- 
ising the two by making Sisera Jabin's general (27; 17 
also is hatmonistic). 

The account of the war (? of Zebulun and Naphtali) with 
Jabin, which is the basis of Josh. 111 also, seems to be derived 
from the same source as the victory of Judah and Simeon over 
Adonibezek (Judg. l5 J., cp oe 10), Że., J; in that case it 
was probably quite brief. ontamination from the story of 
Jabin may be suspected in the mention of Kedesh of Naphtali 
as the home of Barak and the rendezvous of the tribes (6 ro), 
and the locating of Jael’s tent in the same vicinity (rr 17), far 
away from the field of battle in the Great Plain; but the 
premises of this story are so imperfectly preserved that we can- 
not be certain. The story of Sisera is not improbably from E ; 
but there are no decisive grounds for the attribution. v. 174 
is at least redactional ; 5 is a late addition (RP). 

Chap. 5 isa triumphal ode, celebrating the victory over 
Sisera. The title (1) was probably prefixed by the 
editor who introduced the poem into the historical 
context (cp Ex. 15r); 314 is D’s standing formula ; 2 is 
thought by some to be misplaced or editorial ; to others 
2 f. appears to be an invitatory in the manner of the 
liturgical psalms; 3ra is also questioned (see Budde 
Ki.) Whether the ode was included in one of the 
collections of old Hebrew poetry such as the Book of 
Jashar, and whether it was found in one of the sources 
of Judges (? J), are questions which can hardly be 
answered with any confidence. See further, DEBORAH, 

The usual deuteronomistic introduction is found in 
6 1-6, embodying material from JE, and glossed by later 
hands; the close in 828; 833-35 isa 


ii E 9. brief substitute for 9, which was not 
Abimelech includedin thedeuteronomistic Judges. 


The composite character of 6-8 was 
early recognised (Studer)—84 7 cannot be the sequel of 
7 22-83; but the problem in 6 / is extremely complicated, 
and a complete solution is scarcely to be expected. See 
GIDEON. 

Judg. 68-10, the prophet’s reproof, is akin to Josh. 24 1S.7 
1017, f. 12; the resemblance may point to identity of source or 
to dependence, and the verses may be ascribed accordingly to Eg or 
to a late editor ;? the fact that the speech is broken off may be 
urged for the former hypothesis (Budde). The call of Gideon, 
11-24, is from J (Böhme and most recent critics); many glosses, 
probably by more than one hand, in 136 14 16 176 182 20 216 
anticipate Gideon’s recognition of his visitor, and convert his 
hospitality into a sacrifice : it is not necessary to suppose con- 
tamination from a second source ; 25-32 is cognate to 7-11, and 
presumably from the same source (Ea); late glosses in 284 31@8 
326 33; 36-40 are with much probability ascribed to E; 34 is 
from J; 35@ 72-8 is an addition attributed to Rje (Moore, 
SBOT) or to a post-exilic hand (Budde); 6354 is a still later 
exaggeration, 

Chap. 79-15 is ascribed by Budde to E, by Moore and Holzinger 
to J. In the description of the night attack on the Midianite 
camp (16-22) two stratagems have been combined —a clear 
analysis is impossible. The horns are probably from E (cp 
Josh. 6), the jars and torches then from J; Winckler with con- 
siderable probability surmises that the latter originally belonged 
to the account of the attack E. of the Jordan (811) ;2 it would 
follow that 84 4% was omitted by the redactor who fused the two 
versions in 716 f. ee. 724 J. 81-3, form the conclusion of E's 
narrative (harmonistic gloss in 7256). 

Chap, 84-21, with the exception of glosses and retouches in ro 
16, is from the oldest source (J); it presumes a personal griev- 
ance which is not mentioned in 61-83. Chap. 8227, the rejection 
of the kingdom, stands on the same plane with 18.8 1017 7 12; 
the question whether we have to do with a late addition to E or 
with a deuteronomistic hand is of import chiefly for the history 
of the redaction. The setting up of the ‘Ephod’ at Ophrah 
(24-274) is from J (glosses in 26), the comment thereupon (274) 
deuteronomistic ; 28 33-35 is Ro's close; 30-32 were inserted by 
Rp (cp 112) when he restored 9 to its original! place in the book. 

Chap. 9, Abimelech. The chapter exhibits no trace 
of deuteronomistic redaction; but it is plainly composite. 
Two accounts of the discomfiture of the Shechemites 
stand side by side in 34 7 and 42 J: ; the antecedents of 


both may be traced in the earlier part of the chapter. 


1 Hardly to Rp (Frankenberg). 
2 So Holzinger and Budde; cp Frankenberg. 
3 See § 14. } 
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Both sources must have narrated how Abimelech became king 3 
but 1-6 seems to be homogeneous. The story of Gaal (26-40 [4r]) 
is, in the main, from J;1 Jotham’s apologue (7-21) from E 
(164-19@ not improbably secondary); 22-25 E ORG sy from 
which 42-45 also are derived ; 46-55 are ascribed by Moore to E 
(cp 41), by Budde to J (4r=RyzE); 56,4 may be from E or Rje. 

The brief notices of the ‘minor judges’ differ in both 
form and content from the stories in the midst of which 
they stand. 

They speak neither of pEpresion nor of deliverance; the 

stereotyped formula is, After him NN judged 

9. Chaps. 10 1-5» Israel... years. .. And NN died and 

128-15: Minor was buried in such and such oe The 

Judges. years of rule (23, 22, 7, 10, 8) differ notice- 

8 ably from the symmetrical ‘numbers of Ro's 
chronology (40, 20, 80). 

The names of several of these ‘judges’ are otherwise 
known as names of clans, and what is told of their 
numerous posterity, possessions, and matrimonial 
alliances seems to be the legendary reflection of clan 
history. 

Many scholars therefore think that these notices were made up 
by a late redactor to round out the number of twelve judges.2 
In confirmation of this view it was pointed out that the sum of the 
years of their rule (70) is almost exactly that of the periods of 
oppression (71) in Rp’s introductions to the stories of the judges ; 
the post-exilic editor made the succession continuous, reckoning 
the years of foreign domination (in the intention of Rp, inter- 
regna) in the rule of the succeeding judge. The framework 
in which these names and numbers are set is an imitation of Rp. 
Others, observing that the formula of the minor judges occurs 
also at the close of the story of Jephthah (127, note also the szx 
years of his rule cp 1520 rS. 418715), believe that the minor 
judges were contained in JE, and were taken thence without 
change by Rp; the set phrases of Rp are an amplification of 
those of his predecessor.+ 

The arguments from the number twelve and from the 
chronology are not conclusive, and even if it were 
certain that the minor judges were not contained in the 
deuteronomistic book, it would still be possible that Rp 
did not invent them, but simply restored them from JE; 
that the names are really those of clans is not proof of 
late origin, as we may see from Gen. 38, for example. 

The introduction to the story of Jephthah, 106-16, is 
much longer than usual, and appears on close examina- 
tion not to be homogeneous. 

In 6-9 the set formulas of Rp have been expanded by subsequent 
editors (especially in 6aß 84 ga); 10-16 is cognate with 68-10; 

it looks as if a redactor had combined an 

10. Chap. 106- introduction to the Philistine oppression in 

127: Jephthah. the days of Eli with that to the Ammonite 

oppression (cp 7); 17 / belongs to the denter- 

onomistic introduction, the material being taken from the following 

story; the closing formulas are found in 1133 127 (perhaps pre- 
deuteronomistic) ; in 11,4 we have editorial amplification 

In 1017-127, the long diplomatic representation to 
the king of Ammon, 1] 12-28, is foreign to the main 
narrative; it has in reality nothing to do with the 
Ammonites; the argument is drawn entirely from the 
history of Israel’s relations to Moab. The passage is 
therefore generally regarded as an editorial addition 
(? Rje). 

Holzinger, followed by Budde (A HC, Richter, 80-82), con- 
jectures that two stories (J and E) about Jephthah have been 
combined, much as are the two stories about Gideon in 6-8. An 
outlawed freebooter recalled from banishment by the Gileadites 
(11 1-10 in the main ; 2 is a late interpolation); after seeking aid 
in vain from the tribes west of the Jordan (cp 122, and 1129), he 
marches against the Ammonites and defeats them ; the Ephraim- 
ites who come against him seeking trouble are severely punished 
(121-6). In the other (E) he was represented as dwelling at 
Mizpah ; the enemy is Moab (1112 7%, harmonised by Rje by the 
substitution of the name Ammon); the victory is purchased by the 
vow which cost the life of the hero’s daughter (11 30-40).5 

In the story of Samson the brief deuteronomistic 

formulas are found in 181 1520 1631. 
i. ye Se The stories, which are not all of the 
i * same antiquity, were in all probability 
found in J; composition or contamination from E is not 


1 Budde suspects considerable contamination from the other 
source, 

2 Néldeke, A Tliche Unters. 190. 

3 See We. CH (3) 2167. cp 356; Stade, ZATW 1 339 /- C81); 
Budde, Ri.Sa. 134 f., Ri. ixj. xviij., Cornill, Ein? {$° 

4 Both Kuenen (Ond.(2) 1351/7, cp 342, 354) and Kittel (Fist. 
83 Pa. regard the list of minor judges as pre-deuteronomic. 

See further, JEPHTHAH. 
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demonstrable ; in some cases a later Yahwistic variant 
has been united with the older story (Budde); in 14 an 
editor has made numerous changes, the tendency of 
which is to remove the offence of Samson's marriage into 
a Philistine family.? 
As has been noted above (§ 3, ii. ), chaps. 17 £ exhibit 
no signs of deuteronomistic redaction. ‘The repetitions 
which abound in the story have been 
ieee! A ascribed to interpolation by an editor 
m whose aim was to throw contumely 
i on the famous sanctuary at Dan ;3 
more probably they are due to the union of two closely 
parallel versions. t 
The main narrative is from J; the second version may be 
traced in 172-4 7* 114 r2a 183 4*, in one strand running treggA 
187-10 r5 31 (or 30). The hands of both Rje and Rp may be 
recognised ; the tormer in harmonistic adjustments, the latter 
chiefly in archzological notes. f 
In chapters 19-21 there is a stratum which in spirit and 
language is akin to the youngest additions to the Hexateuch 
and to the historical midrash in Chron. To 
13. Chaps. 19-21: the late stratum belong 201 2* 9-48 (remains 
Outrage at of the older text in 14 19 29, considerable 
Gibeah. part of 36-41, 444 47), 212-14 in the main, 
16 196 20a 22" 24. ‘The older narrative was 
itself composite, as appears most clearly in19, The main source 
is J, contamination from a second version is to be recognised 
especially in 1964-8 10" 13 152; a complete separation of the 
two closely parallel and intimately welded accounts is not 
feasible. In 21 the rape of the Shilonite maidens (15 
17-19@ 21-23, excluding glosses in 22) comes from the oldest 
source ; the remainder is not homogeneous ; Budde finds (in r 
6-8 10a 12* 13 14* 246) E’s account of the expedition to Jabesh 
combined with the post-exilic version of the same ; others ascribe 
the repetition and confusion to very late interpolation (especially 
in 47), evidence of which is found in 20 also (11 18 23 f 27 Z. 
etc.) The midrash seems to have been united to JE bya 
redactor ; see § 14. a k 
Redaction—i, Pre-deuteronomistic (Ryg).—As in Josh. 


1-12, the deuteronomistic author of Judg. found J and 

: E already united by an earlier redactor 
14. Redaction. (Rje); ee is no cae that he had 
J or E separately. The earlier redaction was primarily 
harmonistic ; it laboured with more or less skill to make 
one continuous narrative out of two. Its religious stand- 
point was that of the prophetic period; the moral and 
religious lessons of the history are emphasised, as they 
were also in the younger stratum of E; it is not improb- 
able that the beginnings of a pragmatism akin to that 
of Rp were found in Ryg. The historical standpoint is 
that of a united nation, and it was natural that the 
redactor should see in the invasions of particular regions 
and the deliverances wrought by local champions the 
oppression and liberation of all Israel, thus also prepar- 
ing the way for Rp. 

ii. Deuteronomistic (Rp).—The aim of the deuterono- 
mistic author, as has been observed above, was religious 
rather than historical; the experience of Israel in the 
days ofthe judges is used to enforce for his own 
generation the lesson that unfaithfulness to Yahwé is 
always punished by national calamity, but that repent- 
ance brings deliverance. This lesson is set forth in the 
introductions to the whole book, and to the history of the 
several judges ; the redactor hardly touched the stories 
themselves. He freely omitted, however, what did not 
readily lend itself to his purpose; chaps. 1 9 (for which 
833-35 is a substitute) 17 /. 19-21, and perhaps the end 
of Samson’s career, 16 (note the close 1520). Later 
deuteronomistic editors may have added some verses, 
especially in the longer introductions (26-36 61-10 
106-18).5 

It is not probable that the deuteronomistic Book of 
Judges ended with 163: (or 1520) ; the Philistine oppres- 
sion was not at an end with the death of Samson. We 
should expect the author to include the whole period of the 
judges down to the establishment of the kingdom, and, 


1 See Stade, ZA TIV 4250-256 ('84); v. Doorninck, 7%. 7 28 r4- 


32 ("94). 
2 Dee. TA. T 1285-294 ('67); Halévy, R ÆJ 21 207-217 (’go). 
8 Oort, We. (formerly), Kue., and others. 
4 Vatke, Be., Bu., Moore; see now We. CH 8) 363 % C99). 
5 Budde (A2.) finds evidence of two deuteronomistic redactions. 
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at least, he can hardly have failed to record the deliver- 
ance from the Philistines. Confirmation of this ante- 
cedent probability is found in r S. 1-12. 

At the close of the life of Eli (x S. 418) we read the formula, 
‘He judged Israel forty years,’ precisely corresponding to 
Judg. 1631 (cp127 102 4 1291114); Samuel also is represented 
asa great deliverer, under whom the Philistines suffered such 
a repulse ‘that they were subdued and no more invaded the 
territory of Israel; the hand of Yahwé was against the Philis- 
tines as long as Samuel lived’ (1 S.7 13; cp Judg. 218 Josh. 15 
Judg. žar 423 f. 828 1133); of Samuel also it is said, ‘He 
judged Israel as long as he lived’ (1 S.7 15). 

We should expect also that the author of the deuter- 
onomistic Judges would bring his book to a close by 
repeating and enforcing the religious lessons he had so 
much at heart, justas the deuteronomistic history of Moses 
closes with his solemn parting admonitions (Dt. 4 29 f}, 
and the deuteronomistic history of Joshua with similar 
exhortations from the leader of the conquest (Josh. 23). 
The farewell address of Samuel, the last of the judges, 
in r S. 12, with its historical retrospect and its solemn 
warnings for the future, so evidently marking the bound- 
ary between the history of the judges and the kings, is 
just such a close as we should look for from the author 
of Judg. 26-36 (or 211 7%). The alternative is to sup- 
pose that the passages cited from Samuel belong ex- 
clusively to a pre-deuteronomic editor; which would 
compel us to suppose (with Budde) that the original 
conclusion of the deuteronomistic Judges was omitted 
by the post-exilic redaction (Rp). 

iii. Post-extlic (Rp).—In Judg., as in Josh. 13 f., it 
seems that J E was in the hands of the post-exilic redactor, 
who restored from it the chapters which Rp omitted 
(1917-21). The splitting of the deuteronomistic formula 
in 424 and 5314, suggests the possibility that 5 also was 
inserted by a post-exilic hand. The last redactor also 
introduced the midrashic version of the war on Benjamin 
in 19-21; many minor additions and changes in the 
text of other chapters are to be ascribed to this redactor 
or to still later editors and scribes. To Rp many 
scholars attribute also the ‘minor judges’ (10 1-5128-r5) ; 
see above, § 9. It is generally agreed that Shamgar in 
331 belongs to one of the latest stages of the redaction. 
The history of the text shows that the verse once stood 
after 163: (following Samson), where the Philistine 
slayer is in place, and was introduced by the usual 
formula of the minor judges. The character and form 
of the notice remind us strongly of the exploits of 
David's heroes (2 S. 23, ep especially Shammah ben 
Agee, 11 7.) Corruption of the name to Shamgar (56) 
led to the insertion of the verse before 4 f.! It is quite 
possible that the verse in its original form stood in JE 
after Samson. 

In 1 K. 61 the deuteronomistic author makes the time 
from the Exodus to the founding of the temple in the 
2 fourth year of Solomon 480 years. 

Ro Tees on olese: This is manifestly computed on the 
basis of twelve generations of forty years.’ 

The chronology of Rp in Judg. belongs to the same system. 
Othniel’s victory secured peace for 4o years; Ehud’s, 80; 
Barak’s, 40; Gideon's, 40; Samson judged Israel 20 years. 
By the side of these round numbers appear others which do not 
seem to be systematic; for the rule of the ‘minor judges’ (23, 
22, 7, 10, 8), Jephthah (6), Abimelech (3), and for most of the 
periods of oppression (8, x8, 20, 7, 18, 40). The sum of all these 
numbers, together with the times of Moses (40), Joshua, Eli 
(40, 6 20), Samuel, Saul, David (40), grey exceeds 480, and 
various hypotheses have been proposed to bring the data into 
agreement. The most probable is that the years of foreign 
domination are not to be counted separately, but to be included 
in the rule of the judges, which are thus continuous. We thus 
obtain: Moses, go; Joshua, x; Othniel, 40; Ehud, 80; Barak, 
40; Gideon, 40; Minor Judges with Jephthab, 76; Samson, 20; 

li, 40; Samuel, y; Saul, z; David, 40; Solomon (to the 
founding of the temple), 4; total g20+2+y+2, which leaves us 
60 (or if with @ we give only 20 years to Eli, 80) years for 


1 See Budde, Ri. x; and Moore, SBOT, ‘ Judges,’ on 163r. 

2 See Néldeke, ATdiche Unters. 173 Bs Moore, Judges, 
Introd. § 7; Budde, Ri. xvii g; also Bousset, ‘Das chrono- 
logische System d. biblischen Geschichtsbiicher,’ ZA TW 20 
136 f Ce 

3 See CHRONOLOGY, $ 5. 
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Joshua, Samuel, and Saul. Substantially the same result is 
reached by those who reckon in the periods of oppression and 
exclude the ‘minor judges’ as a later addition (see § 9). 


The oldest written history of the period of the judges 
drew its materials from the local traditions ; the story 
‘ of Ehud is connected with Gilgal; 

16. Ultimate Gideon and Abimelech with Ophrah 

Source and Shechem ; Jephthah with Mizpeh 
in Gilead; Deborah and Barak belong apparently to 
the tribes N. of the Great Plain (though Deborah may 
have been early appropriated by Ephraim). The 
subject of these traditions was naturally the daring 
deed by which an Israelite hero discomfited the enemy 
and delivered his countrymen; of the situation only 
enough was recalled to make the achievement the more 
glorious ; there was no motive for preserving the 
memory of the misfortunes of the Israelites in war, or 
the way in which their neighbours got the upper hand 
of them. We may be sure that if the deuteronomistic 
author had found any such details in his sources he 
would have made the most of them. 

Chaps. 13-16 are of a different character. They con- 
tain a life of Samson from the announcement of his birth 
to his death, and narrate, not one signal act of deliver- 
ance, but a series of exploits in which the hero, a man 
of gigantic strength, in his own cause, single- handed, 
inflicts many injuries upon the Philistines. The stories 
may reflect a historical situation, the Danite Hercules 
may have been a historical person; but it is evident 
that we have in these chapters not historical traditions, 
in the sense in which we may use those words of the 
stories of Ehud, Gideon, Abimelech, and others, but 
popular tales, in which, as usual, elements of widely 
diverse origin—in part, perhaps, mythical—have been 
united in the imagination of the people.’ It is note- 
worthy, and not without historical significance, that 
these are the only stories in the book which come from 
the south. 

Chapters 17 f., which have for subject the migration 
of the Danites, the origin of the idol and the priesthood 
at Dan, are probably derived from the traditions of 
that sanctuary. Of the history of the war over Gibeah 
(chap. 19 7), we can only say that it seems to be from 
an Ephraimite source. 

In estimating the historical value of the Book of 

Judges, we must bear in mind that the stories of the 
17. Historical deliverers of Israel represent „only 
certain glorious moments in the history 
of these centuries; of their manifold 
vicissitudes of fortune tradition has preserved but 
fragmentary memories, and of the long, slow process 
by which the nomadic Israelite tribes established them- 
selves in Canaan and adopted the agriculture and arts of 
the older inhabitants, we learn only from the glimpses 
which the stories incidentally afford us. 

The chronological scheme of Rp is late and system- 
atic; we cannot be sure that the order in which the 
stories were arranged in JE was chronological. In the 
stories themselves a legendary admixture cannot be 
denied ; this has been successively heightened by later 
authors and editors ; the union of parallel accounts by 
Ryz has, in more than one case, wrought an intricate 
confusion which baffles the keenest analytic criticism. 

When all this is recognised, however, it remains true 
that the picture which the book gives us of the social 
and religions conditions of the period which preceded 
the establishment of the kingdom is of the highest 
historical value. It is manifest that the traditions con- 
tained in it were fixed in writing before the momentous 
changes which the kingdom wrought had had time to 
make such a state of things as is represented in Judg. 
unintelligible or unsympathetic. 

We fortunately possess one contemporary nionument, 
the Song of Deborah ;? and its description of the great 


value. 


1 See Samson, § 2. 
2 See DEBORAH, and POETICAL LITERATURE, § 3 (ii.). 
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struggle with the Canaanites confirms the impression 
that the picture of the times which the stories draw for 
us is as faithful as it is vivid.1 
The Hebrew text of Judges is unusually well pre- 
served. Only in parts of the Song of Deborah does 
18. Text. 22%. considerable passage seem to be beyond 
à ` critical remedy. In other difficult places un- 
skilful redaction, rather than faulty transmission, seems 
to be responsible for the obscurity. 

There are two distinct, if not wholly independent, 
Greek translations of the book; one found in the great 
mass of manuscripts (A, etc.), and rendered by most 
of the secondary versions, of which Lagarde's edition 
may be taken as a fair representative; the other in 
B, a group of minuscules, and the Sahidic version. 
The latter, which is the younger of the two, adheres 
closely to MT, and is consequently of relatively little 
value for the emendation of the text.? 

A. Commentaries.—Sebastian Schmid, 1684: Jo. Clericus, 
1708; G. L. Studer, Richter, ’35; second (title) ed. "423 

p Bertheau, '45, ()’83 (KGH); C. F. Keil, 

19. Literature. '63, (2°74, ET, '68; P. Cassel, 65, (2) 87 
(Lange’s Bibelwerk), ET, '72; J. Bachmann, 

68 (unfinished ; chaps. 1-5); Hervey, ’72 (Speaker’s Commen- 
tary); E. Reuss, Za Bible, 1,'77; Das Alte Testament, 1,92; 
S. Oettli, °93(AGK); G. F. Moore, ’95 (Internat. Crit. Comm.), 
‘98 (SBOT; translation and brief notes); K. Budde, ’97 (K HC). 

B. Criticism.—Noéldeke, Untersuchungen zur Kritik des A F; 
173-198 (’69); Schrader, in De Wette, Einl.®) 327-333; We. 
CHO 213-238, Cp 353-357; v- Doorninck, Aijarage tot de 
tekstkritiek van Richteren, 1-16, 123-128 C79); E. Meyer, ‘Kritik 
der Berichte über die Eroberung Palaestinas,’ ZA7W 1 117-146 
(81); B. Stade, ‘Zur Entstehungsgesch. des vordeut. Richter- 
buches, ZA TW 1339-343 (81); J. C. Matthes, Th.T15 503 Z- 
C81); W. Boehme, ZA 7W 5251-274 (85); K. Budde, ZATW 
793-166 (87); RiSa. 166-1 ('90); Kuenen, Ond.(2) 1338-367 5 
S. R. Driver, /OR 1258-270 (89), Introd.\8) (97); R. Kittel, 
‘ Die pentateuch. Urkunden in den BB Richter n. Samuel,’ Sz. 
Kr. 6544 f. (92), Hist. i. ; also in Kautzsch, HS, '94 (analysis 
in the margin); G. Kalkoff, Zur Quellenkritik des Richter- 
buches, ’93 (Gymnas. Progr.); Frankenberg, Die Composition 
des deuteronomischen Richterbuches, '95 ; König in Hastings’ 
DB, art. ‘ Judges’ (’99). See also the commentaries of Studer, 
Bertheau, Moore, and Budde (using valnable unpublished 
investigations of Holzinger), and the Polychrome Bible (analysis 
in colours). G. F. M. 


JUDGMENT, DAY OF (HMEPA KPICEWwe), 2 Pet. 
37. See ESCHATOLOGY, §§ 34 J. 


JUDGMENT HALL (TIPAITWPION), Jn. 18 2833 
199 Acts 2335; RV ‘palace, RV™& PRATORIUM 
(g.v.). 


JUDITH (MT, § 76; fem. of JEHUDI, g.v.). 
1. Daughter of Beeri the ‘ Hittite’ (or rather ‘ Rehobothite,’ see 
REHOBOTH), and one of the wives of Esan; Gen. 2634 [P] 
(covd[e}vy [ADEL]). See BASEMATH. <A Jewish clan as 
‘daughter’ of a Rebobothite, is not likely. Perhaps ‘ Judith’ 


is a corruption of Horith (n\n). 
2. See below. T K.G 


JUDITH, THE BOOK OF (ioyà€0 [BNA], że., 
NYTYT), one of the Books of the APOCRYPHA [§ 5, 4], has 
come down to us in a shorter and a 
longer form, and the text of the 


latter in a variety of recensions. 

The various texts helonging to the longer (the canonical) 
recension show much more pronounced differences than are 
found in those belonging to the other. Even Jerome speaks of 
the number and variety of the MSS of the Judith legend which 
had been seen by him. 


The two forms of the story are quite different in 
tendency and in historical background. ‘The contents, 
which though similar are not absolutely identical, are 
therefore summarised here separately, as comparison of 
the two forms of the story may enable us to arrive at 
sure conclusions as to the date and origin of the book.® 


1. Two versions 
of story. 


1 On the historical character of Judg. 1, see JOSHUA, §§ 13 153 
also HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 2. 

2 On the text see Moore, Judges, xliii 4%, and in addition to 
the authors there cited, Mez, Die Bibel des Josephus, '953 cp 
Moore’s critical edition of the text in SBOT Heb., 1900. 

3 The line here taken renders it unnecessary to discuss other 
critical theories, which, resting on mere conjecture, were only 
provisionally useful. They are briefly referred to by König in 
his Æřal., and discussed at length by Ball in his commentary. 
{Ball himself refers Judith to the time of queen Salome- 
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The longer form of the story is as follows :—Arphaxad, 
king of Ecbatana, fortifies his city. Nabuchodonosor 
2L (Nebuchadrezzar), king of the Assyrians 

; Jonger in Nineveh, makes war against him and 
story (A). 1" ‘ „38 

summons the dwellers in all the lands 
between Persia and Memphis to his aid. They refuse. 
Vowing vengeance against them, he marches alone to 
battle with ARPHAXAD (g.v., 2), and destroys him. 
After an interval he appoints Holofernes general over 
his army, and sends him against those nations which 
had refused their aid, with orders to spare none who 
should offer resistance, or should refuse to recognise and 
worship Nebuchadrezzar as a god. 

Holofernes occupies all the places along the sea coast, 
and destroys all their gods so that ‘all the nations 
should worship Nabuchodonosor only, and that all their 
tongues and their tribes should call upon him as god’(38). 
The ‘children of Israel that dwelt in Judæa,’ terrified 
at his approach, fortify their hills. Joakim the high 
priest charges the people of Bethulia and Betomesthaim 
to guard the passes to the hill-country, while all the 
inhabitants of Judæa and Jerusalem betake themselves 
to fasting and prayer. 

Achior, the leader of the children of Ammon, tells Holofernes 
who the Jews are and warns him not to attack them, for if there 
is no iniquity among them their Lord will defend them and their 
God be for them. Holofernes and his followers are incensed 
against Achior, and rebuke him, telling him that there is no 
God but Nabuchodonosor, who has decreed the utter de- 
struction of the Jews. Achior will be destroyed with them. 
Having thus spoken Holofernes causes Achior to be cast 
down and left at the foot of the hill near Bethulia. He is 
rescued by the Jews, who, after the words of Holofernes have 
been reported to them, fall down and worship God, saying: 
ʻO Lord God of heaven, behold their arrogance, and pity the 
low estate of our race, and look upon the face of those that are 
sanctified unto thee (or, thy sanctuary [Syr.]) this day’ (6 10). 

Holofernes lays siege to Bethulia and stops the water 
supply. The people lose heart and press Ozias and 
the rulers to give way; these promise to do so, if no 
help arise before five days have passed. Now in those 
days there lived a widow, named Judith, of rare piety 
and beauty. She fasted all the days of her widowhood 
save the eves of the Sabbath, and the Sabbaths, the 
eves of the new moons and the new moons, and the 
feasts and solemn days of the house of Israel. She 
blames Ozias and the rulers for thinking of submission, 
and points out to them that as they are now worshipping 
none other but the true God—and no one among them 
worships gods made with hands as had aforetime been 
the case—they may safely put their trust in God that 
he will not despise them nor any of their race. The 
rulers excuse themselves, and Judith promises to do for 
them something that shall go down to all generations. 
When left alone she falls on her face, and at the time 
when incense is being offered in the temple in Jerusalem 
she prays God to help her in her undertaking, recalling 
the deliverances wrought in the time of the Maccabzean 
revolt and on other occasions when God had signally 
discomfited the plans of their enemies for the destruction 
of the Jewish nation. She then decks herself bravely 
and goes to the camp of Holofernes accompanied by her 
maid, who carries a bottle of wine, a cruse of oil, a bag 
filled with parched corn and fine bread (and cheese 
[It. Syr. Vg.]). Arrived at the camp, she is brought 
before Holofernes, who asks her wherefore she has 
come. 


She tells him that her nation cannot be punished, neither 
can the sword prevail against them, except they sin against 
their God, but that now they are abont to eat all those things 
which God charged them by his laws that they should not eat, 
and that they will therefore be delivered into his hands. She 
will show him the way to the town, and will lead him until he 
comes to Jerusalem. Holofernes is highly pleased, and bids 
that his people should prepare for her of his own meats and 
that she should drink of his own wine. This she refuses; but 
in the morning she asks and receives permission to go forth into 
SSS es a ee ee 
Alexandra (79-70 B.c.), and G. Klein (Actes du VIIIe. congrès 
internat. des Orientalistes, sect. sémit. 287-105, Leyden, '93), 


reviving a theory of Hitzig, to the period of the revolt of Bar- 
Cochba (131-135 A.D.).] 
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the valley of Bethulia for prayer ; on three successive nights 
accordingly she goes forth and washes herself in a fountain by 
the camp. 

On the fourth day Holofernes who wishes to ‘ deceive’ 
Judith sends BAGOAs (g¢.v.) the eunuch to invite her to 
a banquet. She accepts. He drinks deeply and is left 
alone with her. Praying God for strength she smites 
off, with his own scimitar, the head of Holofernes, and 
putting it into her bag of victuals, hastens to Bethulia. 
All the people run together on hearing her voice, and 
seeing the head of Holofernes, give praise to God, who 
has not taken away his mercy from Israel. The next 
morning they fall upon the besiegers, who, finding their 
leader dead, lose heart and flee in wild disorder. 

The Jews spoil the camp for thirty days, and Judith after 
singing a song of praise and thanksgiving to God accompanies 
the victors to a where the rejoicings before the 
sanctuary continue for the space of three months. After a 
great and glorious life she dies at the age of one hundred and 
ive years, and is buried in Bethulia in the cave of her husband 
Manasseh. ‘And there was none that made the children of 
Israel any more afraid in the days of Judith, nor a long time 
after her death’ (1625). (Vg. adds: ‘but the day of the festival 
of this victory is received by the Hebrews in the number of 


the holy days, and is observed by the Jews from that time 
unto the present day.’) 


The shorter form is as follows :—Seleucus besieged 
Jerusalem. The Israelites were fasting and praying. 
Among them was a beautiful maiden, 
eras Judith the daughter of Ahitob. God in. 
* spired her with the thought that a miracle 
would be wronght through her. So she set out from 
Jerusalem with her maid and went to the camp of 
Seleucus, where she told the king that having heard 
that the town was sure to fall into his hands, she had 
come out first that she might find favour in his eyes. 
The king, struck by her beauty, desired to have her 
company. She declared herself willing to satisfy him, 
but as she was in her impurity, so she told him, she 
asked his permission to go out unmolested in the 
middle of the night to the fountain of water to 
make her ablutions. The king granted her request. 
At the banquet he drank much wine and was afterwards 
left alone with her. ‘Taking his falchion she cut off his 
head and hastened with it to Jerusalem, passing un- 
molested through the camp. The Israelites seeing this 
unexpected deliverance rejoiced greatly, and going 
forth routed their enemies. They established this 
day as a day of feasting. It fell on the eighteenth 
day of Adar, and was observed as a day on which 
mourning and fasting were forbidden. 

Of the two tales the shorter seems to retain the true 

original character most. There is nothing improbable 
in a story of the kind. ‘The names are 
aDave ot B. historical, and the besieged place is 
Jerusalem. The mention of the day on which the 
memory of the achievement was celebrated points to the 
fact that we have here a fragment of the Maccabzean 
calendar, which was abrogated officially in the middle 
of the third century of our era, but had fallen into 
desuetude long before. The narrative is probably the 
record of an occurrence during the wars of the Macca- 
bees. There is nota single reference in it to cere- 
monial observances, nor any allusion to sin and its 
consequences for the political future of the nation, 
through forfeiture of the grace and mercy of God by 
transgression, and by the worship of false gods. The 
reason for the visit to the fountain is made perfectly 
obvious, whilst in the other recension it is anything but 
clear. 

The longer tale differs completely in style, tendency, 
and conception. A simple incident in a war of antiquity 
5. Date of A and the heroism of a Jewish maiden are 

A * only the warp upon which a later writer 
has woven his richly embroidered tale. He has trans- 
formed it into a tale of comfort and encouragement. 

From the leading features of the story as epitomised above, it 
is evident that the author of the romance laid the greatest 


possible stress upon strict observance of all the religious cere- 
monial in vogue in his time. He manifests his strong belief that 
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God is sure to grant his aid to those who have not sinned. He 
takes the greatest care to emphasise the ruin that is sure to 
follow upon any meddling with the tithes or other sacred 
things, he abhors all ceremonial defilement, and dwells upon 
the efficacy of prayer; the prayer of the righteous and pure 
widow is sure to be heard, and her intercession saves the Jewish 
race. Judith scrupulously abstains from touching any of the 
food of the heathen. She fasts all the days of her widowhood, 
except on certain feast days and their eves. 

All these details show that the author of the longer 
story was a Pharisee. One might feel inclined to think 
of him as one of the ASSIDZANS (g.v.) from the very 
great stress he lays on the regular ablution before 
prayer, which is nowhere else heard of. 

A reminiscence of the old original survives in 129 where we 
read that ‘She came in clean,’ but in what respect is not 
mentioned. We are to understand that the whole rabbinical 
ceremonial law has been observed with great minuteness by 
Judith, in full agreement with the decisions arrived at in the 
controversy between the school of Shammai and that of Hillel. 
This is equally clear in the matter of food (wine, oil, and bread) 
and in that of the tithes which it is not lawful for any of the 
people so much as to touch with their hands (11 13). 


These rigorous prescriptions point to the end of the 
first century B.C. 

A further study of the additional elements in the 
longer version (A) may enable us to fix its date with 
still greater precision. The chief ruler of the nation is 
the high priest; no mention is made of a king. 
Nebuchadrezzar has killed Arphaxad. 

It is easily seen that these names, borrowed from ancient 
history, stand for more modern ones, and have heen chosen 
for the purpose of giving the book an air of antiquity, since 
otherwise it would defeat its own ends. Unless put forth as 


a tale of ancient deliverance it would miss the popular effect it 
was intended to have in times of danger and distress. 


The book also mentions Achior, the chief of the 
house of Ammon, as friendly to the Jews (55 62 f). 
A great danger threatens the people. 

They are uncertain of the issue, but are convinced that God 
will not deliver them into the hands of their enemies if only 


they do what is right and live piously. It appears that they 
are suffering from great drought or scarcity of water. 

Taking these and other data (see, e.g., JEMNAAN) 
together, we shall find but one period which the author 
can have had before him—the time, namely, of the 
approach of Pompey to Jerusalem (B.C. 63). 

Aristobilus II. had commenced a war against his brother 
Hyrcanus II. Scaurus (Holofernes), the Roman general in 
Syria, took the part of Aristobilus.! Pompey, before coming 
to Palestine, had a war with Mithridates, whom he overthrew 
and slew, exactly as Nabuchodonosor smote Arphaxad. Aretas, 
king of the Nabateeans, assisted Hyrcanus at the instigation of 
Antipater the Idumæan. When hostilities commenced between 
Hyrcanus and Aristobilus, a certain holy man, Onias by name 
(=Joakim), prayed that the great drought might cease (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 21). Pompey, taking the side of Hyrcanus, deposed 
Aristobilus and appointed Hyrcanus high priest. 

Here we find all the leading elements in the tale in 

correspondence with the historical events. BETHULIA 
(7.v.) is thus seen to be equivalent to byns : the House 
of God, Jerusalem. This hypothesis is corroborated 
and strengthened if we compare the book with another 
product of exactly the same period, viz., the Psalms 
of Solomon, written shortly after this date, when 
Pompey had already met his death in Egypt. 
_ The situation as viewed by the two authors is almost 
identical, and the Psalms furnish a number of parallels to 
the leading views expressed by the author of Judith. He too 
knows of a high priest only. He too lays preponderant stress 
on the observance of ceremonial law (38-10) and on prayer 
(224 etc.); the prayer of the righteous is heard (151). He too 
dwells on ceremonial pollution and its purification (22 4 8124 
1725-33); God blesses pious conduct (12 87) (see Ryle and 
James, Psalms of the Pharisees, xlviii f: [’91]). Besides, 
the tone which pervades the prayers of Judith and her last song 
finds its absolute counterpart in those Psalms. Both reflect the 
same period, viz., circa 50 B.C. 

The ceremonial prescriptions mentioned in Judith 
render any earlier date impossible; and at any later 
date the book would have lost its value and importance, 
as being too transparent a fiction. 


Winckler has given an analysis of the sources with new views 
on Holofernes and Judith (4226677). He derives the name 
Judith from the Babylonian Ištar. 


1 See Schiirer, Mist. 1 318. 
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According to Willrich (Judaica, 33 [1900]), the book was 
written in the quiet period between 157 and 153 B.c. The author 
is one of the Assidzeans (Zasidinz) who welcomed Alcimus. He 
holds that it was not the Maccabees who rescued the Jewish 

eople, but Yahwé alone and his instrument Judith. Ozias (= 
Jonathan) plays quite a secondary role. The name Holofernes 
1s suggested by Odoarres, Arphaxad by Artaxias, Bethulia by 
Samal (see, however, HOLoFERNES, BETHULIA, BETH- 
BASI). 

If the book was meant to be accepted as an old book, 
and if it was the work of a Pharisee or Assidæan, it 
could only have been written in the 
language of the people-—viz., either in 
language. Aramaic or (what is more probable!) in 
Hebrew. Jerome mentions Hebrew MSS, and the 
addition which appears at the end of his translation 
only proves him to have had access to a text which 
stood in some relation to the more complete Hebrew 
text of what is now the short recension (B). In these 
alone do we find an allusion to the observance of the 
day as a festival. 

1. Of the /ozg recension (A) no old Hebrew text has, thus far, 
been critically edited. Jellinek has merely reprinted a later 

A version Hemdath ha-yamim, 2 f. 626-65¢ (Con- 
7. Editions. stantinople, 1737)= Bet ha-midrasch, 212-22). 
A better text is one that has hitherto remained 
unnoticed (Ozar ha-Kodesh, 66-122; Lemberg [Amsterdam], 
*s1), A very old version, older at least than the twelfth century 
if not of even much greater antiquity, has been discovered by 
Dr. Gaster in the Chronicle of Jerahmeel (see The Chronicles 
of Jerahmeel,’g9). Both of these agree with Jerome and have 
the same ending. For other allusions to the story of Judith in 
Hebrew literature see Zunz (Gottesdienstl. Vortr.(2) 131, n. d). 
The relation between these texts and that of Jerome requires 
further study. 

The Greek versions have come down in three recensions, one 
of which forms the LXX text (best ed., O. F. Fritzsche, 27d. 
Apocr. Vet. Test. Greece, 165-203). The second, more akin 
to the Lat. and Syr., is found in a MS (cod. 58 Holmes and 
Parsons), and a third in a group of MSS not very different 
from the latter. The Latin versions are: (a) Vetus, ed. 
Sabatier, Bibl. sac. Lat. verss. antig. 1744-790 (1743), from 
five codices; (6) Jerome’s Vulgata. The Syriac is given in 
Lagarde, Lib. vet. Test. apocr. Syriace, 104-126 (61). For 
further bibliography (Gr., Lat., and Syr. versions, etc.) see 
Schiirer, G/V 2 599-603. See also Wi. A F2 266 f. 

Commentaries.—The best thus far is that of O. F. Fritzsche 
in the Æxeg. Handé. 2111-211 (53). For other literature see 
Schiirer (as above ; ET, 603), and ros J. Ball, Speaker's Comm.: 
Apocrypha, vol. 1, to whose lists add A. Scholz, Corn- 
mnentar(?), '96, and Löhr in Kau. Afokr. 

2. Of the skort recension (B) only the Hebrew text has come 
down to us; see ‘The oldest text with introduction and trans- 
lation’ by M. Gaster in PS BA, ’94, pp. 156-163; where further 
bibliography is given. M. G. 


JUEL (ioyHA [L]). 1. 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 1034 UEL. 
2. (covyd [A], ewnA [L], 1 Esd. 935= Ezra 1043, JOEL (14). 


JULIA (ioyAia [Ti. WHJ), is saluted in Rom. 1615 
in conjunction with PHILOLOGUS (g.v. ), who was doubt- 
less her husband (cp ROMANS, §§ 4 10). She may 
have been a freedwoman of some member of the gens 
Julia; the name is, at all events, exceedingly common. 


JULIUS (ioyàioc [Ti. WH]), the centurion of the 
Augustan band (see ARMY, § 10), who had charge of 
Paul when he was sent to Rome (Acts 271 3). 


JUNIAS (so RV, but RV™s- and AV have Junia, 
assuming with Chrysostom and other ancient interpreters 
a feminine nominative for joyNIan [Ti. WH], which, 
however, more probably represents a nominative 
IOYNIAC an abbreviated form of Junianus) is mentioned 
in Rom. 167 along with Andronicus as being an apostle, 
asa kinsman and fellow-prisoner of Paul, and as having 
been ‘in Christ’ before him (cp ROMANS, §§ 4 10). lt 
has been conjectured from the name that he may have 
been originally a slave; the word ‘kinsman’ seems to 
suggest that he was of Jewish birth. 

See, further, ANDRonicus. In the list of the seventy by 
Pseudo-Dorotheus (A) Junias figures as bishop of Apamea in 
Syria. 

JUNIPER (DDJ, vothem, 1 K., 194 f. Job 804 Ps. 
1204+) should be ‘broom’ (so Job 804 RV, 1 K. 194 


6. Original 


1 [Cp Ball, 1244.] 
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JUPITER 


JUSTUS 


RV™s., Ps. 1204 RV™8-), except, probably, in 1 K. ! 168 B.C. Antiochus Epiphanes (see ANTIOCHUS 2) 


194.3 

The Heb. word puzzled the LXX translators, who render by 
gurév in 1 K. 195 and by épyyexots in Ps. 1204, while in Job 304 
the translator shortens his text (Bab mg. in. NA have &vAwr). 
Pesh. has ‘terebinth’ in 1 K. 19, and ‘oak’ in Ps. 120. Aq. 
rendered ‘juniper’ (apxevOw, apxeu@ivots, paðauıv) in 1 K. and 
in the Psalm; this is also in Vg., which as usual follows Jewish 
tradition. Symm. has oxémys, éororBacnéevwr, vAwy, aypior. 

In spite of the versions Ar. raam certainly means 
‘broom’ {cp Löw, 366). The particular species is 
probably Genista Reiam, Forsk., which, according to 
Robinson (22 1 203), is ‘ the largest and most conspicuous 
shrub’ in the deserts S. of Palestine. 

a. 1 K. 195 can be explained by another quotation from the 
same source. ‘Our Arabs always selected the place of encamp- 
ment (if possible) in a spot where it grew, in order to be sheltered 
by it at night from the wind ; and during the day, when they 
often went on in advance of the camels, we found them not un- 
frequently sitting or sleeping under a bush of Retem to protect 
them from the sun.’ 

&. Ps. 1204 is a more doubtful passage. RV renders thus, 
‘What shall be given unto thee... thou deceitful tongue? 
Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals of juniper.’ The mode 
of expression, however, is ‘somewhat artificial, not to say 
affected’ (Duhm). The tongue is itself an ‘arrow’; how can 
‘arrows’ be given to it, and how can arrows be united with 
‘coals’? Travellers tell us, no doubt, that ‘coals of broom’ 
emit an intense heat (see Coat, § 2, col. 854). This illustrates 
the phrase, but not its figurative application in this context. 
Hupfeld has already seen that ‘coals’ (¢bp3) should be ‘tents’ 
Cban). This at once gives a new aspect to the passage ; but it 
creates a new riddle which only a more thorough investigation 
of the text can solve. Probably, for mpna, we should read 
ost, and render v. 44 (emended text) thus, ‘Arrows of a 
warrior are the tongues of the people of the tents of Misrim’ 
(see Mizraim, § 2 [č]. 

c. Job 304 RV, ‘and the roots of the broom are their meat’ 
(825), supposing that these roots were sometimes eaten by 
famine-stricken men. Many critics, however, find this sup- 
position difficult, and propose to read 0307 or ODM? assuming 
that fires of #d¢heom branches are referred to(so RVmg. ‘to warm 
them’) Both pene and DN? are unsatisfactory. It must be 
mobn, ‘purslain’ (see PursLain), that is referred to; WW 
D'ON should be ON} op ys ; v. 3 isa collection of misread dup- 
lications and the last two words a glossatorial comment on the 
corrupt Y, Light and sense are thus restored to an almost 
desperate passage. Read— 

t Who pluck mallow and the leaves Cdyn, G. Beer) of the Fah, 

Who gnaw the broom-plant and the purslain.' 


Thus only two passages with O04 can be vindicated. But we 
need not doubt the word on this account. Cp RITHMAH. 
TORC 


JUPITER (Greek zeyc tratHp=Sanser. Djåus 
pitdr ; from JAF ‘shining,’ seen in des), the supreme 
deity of the Greeks, the conception of whom arose from 
the contemplation of the clear sky (cp Holm, Greek 
Hist., ET 1124 f.). In Acts 1935, therefore, the words 
Tov dtowerots (‘the image which fell down from Jupiter,’ 
AV; so also RV, with marg. ‘heaven') should be 
rendered ‘the image that fell from the bright sky.’ 

So Euripides rightly explains the same epithet in speaking of 
the image of the Tauric Artemis (724. T. 977, Svomerés dyañpa : 
cp v. 1384, ovpavod méonua). [For parallels in Hebrew cp Gen. 
19 24, ‘brimstone and fire from Yahwé, from heaven’ (ayr nxn 
mpenn); Mic. 57 [6] ‘a dew from Yahwè’ (ma nyn 5y)-] 

The title Olympian (’OAdvumos) was in general use 
throughout Greece as marking the supremacy of Zeus, 
owing to the influence of the Homeric poems, in which 
the abode of the gods was localised upon the summit of 
Mt. Olympus (cp Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, I. iv. ). 

As the god of hospitality and the protector of strangers 
he was everywhere worshipped as Zeus Xenios. In 


1 Here, as © (paduer [B], or pauað [A], or padapery [L]) inv. 4 
suggests, cm4conceals the name, or part of the name, of some 
locality ; otherwise we do not know where Elijah halted. For 


nax onan we should probably read MIm Sma, ‘in the 


valley of Rehoboth’ (Klo., however, 0$, ‘ Egypt’) See 


CHERITH. To take -ev in paéuer [B] as a misplaced numeral 
would be unwise, since © passes over 9px in v. 5. 

2 The use of 7dthem-branches for fuel would hardly be 
characteristic of the poorest class. 
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established the worship of the Olympian Zeus in the 
Temple at Jerusalem (2 Macc.62; on the Syriac 
equivalent of Avds ’OAvpmlov, see col. 23 top, and on 
Dan. 1131 and 1211 see col. 22), and that of Zeus Xenios 
on Mt. Gerizim. It was this Antiochus who resumed 
the building of the greatest temple of Olympian Zeus, 
that at Athens, fifteen columns of which still remain: 
Peisistratos had laid the foundations; but the completion 
of the work was reserved for Hadrian (130 A.D. ). 

The Jupiter of Lystra (Acts 1412) is not the Greek 
Zeus, but the native Lycaonian deity identified by the 
Greek-speaking section of the population with the 
supreme god of the Greek pantheon; but we have no 
right to draw inferences as to the character of the cult 
from such identification, for identity of name by no 
means implied identity in character (e.g. the Artemis 
of Ephesus was very different from the Artemis of 
Delos). This caution applies also to the use of the 
name Hermes in this passage of Acts. Ramsay 
(Church in R. Emp.® 57, n.) acutely remarks 
that ‘true to the Oriental character, the Lycaonians 
regarded the active and energetic preacher (Paul) as 
the inferior, and the more silent and statuesque figure 
(Barnabas) as the leader and principal.'! The idea that 
the deities manifested themselves on earth seems to 
have been prominent in central Asia Minor. Ovid 
(Afetam. 8621) relates the Phrygian legend of the enter- 
tainment unawares of Zeus and Hermes by the poor 
couple Baucis and Philemon? (the legend was local- 
ised perhaps near Tyriaion, near Iconium : see Ramsay, 
Church in R. Emp. 58 n., and Comm. on Gal. 225, 
where he refers also to Phrygian inscriptions with the 
words roy émripavécrarov Oedv, ‘‘the most manifest 
god’’)." 

In Acts1413 (rod Atas rod ovros mpd ms méAews, ‘ Jupiter, 
which was before their city,’ AV; ‘whose temple was before 
the city,’ RV), Codex Bezz reads rod Gyros Ards mpd méAews 
(or better IlpowdéAews, as one word), ‘of Zeus who is (called) 
Zeus-before-the-City,’ ^e., Zeus Propoleos. This is preferable.3 
Ramsay (Church in R. Emp. 51) compares an inscription of 
Claudiopolis of Isauria, to the SE. of Lystra, recording a 
dedication Aci Hpoacriw, ‘to Zeus-before-the-Town.’ In- 
dependent proof of the existence of the temple would probably 
be the first-fruits of excavation on the site of Lystra. 

W. J. w. 


JURISDICTION (eZoycia), Lk. 237(cp 2020). See 
GOVERNMENT, § 30f, 


JUSHAB-HESED (197 2e, “kindness is requited,’ 
§ 23; apoBacok [B], acoBaeca [A], 1wcaBee [L]), 
a son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 320t). The name seems 
improbable; it follows Hasadiah, and is of a type 
which is unusual in Hebrew proper names. 


@L suggests payin’ Jehosheba, of which ‘ Jushab’ would be 
a corrupt fragment, and ‘hesed' a fragment of a duplicated 
Hasadiah. Cp the corrupt names Giddalti, Romanti-ezer, etc. 
(see Heman, Tos-aponijau). TRC 


JUSTICE (Administration of). 
JUSTICE. 


JUSTUS (ioycTroc), under the form Justa, Justi, 
was a common name among the Jews. Josephus men- 
tions three persons of the name, including a son of his 
own. Bar-Kappara, denouncing the practice of taking 
Roman names, says, ‘ They did not call Reuben Rufus, 
Judah Julianus, Benjamin Alexander, Joseph Justus.’ + 
We need hardly suppose that he is attacking the 


See LAW AND 


1 [In Acts1412 in its present form, two reasons for the 
prominence of Barnahas seem to be combined ; (1) that he was 
of imposing stature (contrast Paul, Acta Pauli et Thecle, 3), 
and (2) that he was not forward to speak, like Paul. 'Ereôn 
«.7.A, (‘because he was the chief speaker,’ EV) may perhaps be 
an early addition (the Fleury palimpsest omits). On the source 
of Acts13 4 cp Acts, § 10.—Ip.] 

2 Cp SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 

3 [If conjectures are permissible should we not read, with 
Valckenir, 6 re lepeùs Tov Tod Ards iepod Tov Gyros x.7.A., ‘and 
the priest of the temple of Zeus which was’ etc. ?—Enp.] 

4 WWayyikrd Rabbd, 32. See Nestle, Exp. T 10, 527a (99); 
Chajes, Markus-studien ('99), 78. 
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JUSTUS 


Alexander and Rufus of Mk.152:, and the Joseph- 
Justus of Acts 123, but the coincidence of the names is 
remarkable. 

1. Joseph Barsabas, ‘surnamed Justus,’ Acts 123; see BAR- 
SABAS, § 2. 

2. Jesus, Justus, a Jewish Christian who, unlike most who 
were ‘of the circumcision,’ was a comfort to Paul, Col. 411. 
Theophylact identifies him with’3 below. Accardirig to a late 
tradition he became bishop of Eleutheropolis. 

3. Titius Justus, see below. 


JUSTUS (AB,D*, ete.), or (RV) Tirus Justus 
(NE) or Titius Justus (tTiT1I0oc ioycroc [Ti. WH], B*, 
Vg., Memph., Arm.), a proselyte (ceBOMENOC TON 
Ocon), Whose house adjoined the synagogue, and who 
received the apostle Paul at a critical period during his 
first visit to Corinth (Acts 187). As Ramsay points out,? 
he was evidently one of the coloni of the colony Corinth ; 
the adhesion of a Roman citizen would bea great help to 
a Christian missionary. When the Christians left the 
synagogue, the house of Justus provided a convenient 
meeting-place. The exact name of Paul's friend, how- 
ever, is disputed. Tregelles inclined to ‘Justus’ (AV) ; 
Ti., WH, and Blass adopt ‘ Titius Justus’; Wieseler, 
on doubtful grounds, prefers ‘ Titus Justus’ (RV). The 
decision may perhaps be given by Paul himself, who, 
as Weizsäcker notes, (in the present text) makes 
no reference to his Corinthian entertainer. Probably 
not one of the forms given above, to which may 
be added the bare Titus (Pesh., Theb.), is correct. 


KADESH 


Probably the true name is Tertius Justus, ' Titius’ being 
a corruption of ‘ Tertius.’ The Roman Christian who 
had received Paul during his first visit to Corinth was 
of course still his intimate friend during his second visit, 
and as such was proud to discharge the important 
duties of a secretary. ‘1, Tertius, who write this 
epistle . . . ’ (Rom. 1622). T. K. C. 


JUTTAH (ma; Josh. 2116: TONY [B], om. A, 
ieTTa [1]; 7#74), or Jutah (mDr; Josh. 1555 RV; 
ITAN [B]; ieTTa [AL]), a place in the hill-country of 
Judah, a Levitical city according to the Priestly Writer. 

By mistake (notice the number in v. 6o) Juttah is omitted in 
MT of 1 Ch. 659[44]; it is restored by Be. and Ki., who 
have not noticed, however, that ©B (array, Jota) had preceded 
them.1 

Eusebius and Jerome describe Juttah as a large 
village, 18 R. m. to the S. of Eleutheropolis (Ozom. 
26649; 18310). This exactly agrees with the distance 
to the SE. from Beit Jibrin of the modern Yasdd, 
which lies very highon the S. slopes of a mountain, 
54 m. S. by W. from Hebron (Rob. BR 2628: Guérin, 
Judée, 3205; PEFAL 3310). 

Reland, Robinson, Renan, and Smend have identified it with 
the city referred to in Lk. 139 (eis moAuy iovéa [Ti. WHJ), but 
‘Judah’ there seems to be parallel to ‘the hill-country’ (cp z. 
65), so that no particular city is specified, and, as Guérin points 
out (/udeé, 188), the attested Greek form of Juttah hasa 7 not a 
6. See also Schick, Z7DPV 2281 (99). On the transition 
from the Hebrew to the Arabic form, see Kampffmeyer, ZDPV 
16 421. T K. G. 


K 


KAB (20), 2 K. 625 RV, AV CAB (g.v. ). 
KABZEEL (ON YP, ‘[whom] God collects’), a city 


of Judah on the border of Edom, the native town of 
BENAIAH (rt). 

Josh. 15 21 (kai BaroeAend [B], karðenà [A], xaBoyA [L]); 2 S. 
2320 (xaBegeyA [B*A], xaraBeoOnA [Baing.], yaBaoandA [L]; 
1 Ch. 1122 (kaßaganà [BA], Baoan [xvid.], eaBoend [L]). 

In Neh. llzs the name appears as JEKABZEEL 
beyapy; om. BN*A, xaBoend [No ™8-L]. Most probably 
it is a corruption of Jehallese’el (sxxbm), Hallese’el 
(bxsbn)— i.e. the important town elsewhere miscalled 
Ziklag, on the site of Halasa, SW. of Beersheba, towards 
Ruheibeh (Rehoboth). David's close connection, prob- 
ably by birth and certainly by fortunes, with the Negeb, 
and the fact that Benaiah was the commander of the 
Cherethites (Rehobothites)and Pelethites (Zarephathites), 
strongly favours this view. See JUDAH. 

, It must be admitted that Jekabzeel, Kabzeel are in themselves 
likely forms; the present writer has therefore been reluctant to 
resort to emendation. Winckler’s treatment of the Kéréthi and 
Péléthi (G/ ii. 184%), however, so nearly approaches that 
proposed in this and other articles (especially PELETHITES, 

EHOBOTH, ZAREPHATH), and adds so much force to the 
argument for deriving David’s bodyguard from the Negeb (see 
NEGEB), that it would be misplaced hesitation to withhold this 
conjecture, which is in fact not very much less probable than 
the restoration of Halusah for Ziklag. See ZıkLAG, and cp 
HAZELELPONI. TRC: 


KADESH (WIP, ‘holy,’ § 98; kaàHc [BAL]). 

1. Also called Kadesh - Barnea (3732 ‘Pp, peculiar 
to D (Rp) and P, x. Bapyy [BAFL], once x. rov 8. Num. 
344 [BAFL], on the Targ. npn for Kadesh 
see JERAHMEEL, § 4), one of the most 
important places in the history of Israel previous to 
the ‘conquest,’ is now identified with ‘Azu-Kadis, 
50 m. S. of Beersheba. From its situation it is plain 
that it must always have been a central spot, and Trum- 
bull, with whom Guthe (ZDP V 8 182 J.) in all essentials 
agrees, has shown that the biblical references to Kadesh 
are best satisfied by identifying it with ‘Ain Kadis (see 


1. Situation. 


1 St, Paul the Traveller, 256. 
85 2649 


NEGEB, and [on the confusion between Kadesh and 
Petra] SELA). In the OT it appears as the frontier- 
city of Edom (Nu. 2016), and in P and Ezek. as 
part of the southernmost border of Palestine (Nu. 34 4 
Ezek. 47 19 [kaðņu B] 48 28). The surrounding district 
is once called ‘ the desert of Kadesh ' (Ps. 29 8), and was 
perhaps identical with that of Beersheba (Gen. 2114).? 
Its name, however, is given by P as PARAN (Nu. 
133 26), and by another writer of the same age as Sin 
(EV Zin).3 It is by no means improbable that the 
district coincided with the N. Arabian /«s7z mentioned 
in Assyrian inscriptions, see MizRaAIM, § 24. 

The significance of the name Kadesh fully accords 
with all we know of the whole district. In the old 
2. Sanctit patriarchal legends the district of Kadesh 

j y. (see BERED, BEER-LAHAI-ROI, SHUR), 
enters into the stories of ABRAHAM, HAGAR, and 
ISHMAEL,? its prominence being no doubt derived from 
its association with the early life of Israel after the 
Exodus, the old accounts (JE) of which make Kadesh 
the goal on leaving Egypt, and the centre of the forty 
years’ wanderings; see WANDERINGS, §§ 3 7% The 
events related of Meribath-Kadesh (see MASSAH AND 
MER1BAH), and the evidence of the name ‘ Well of 
Judgment’ as applied to Kadesh (npein py, Gen. 147 SCD, 
Nu. 3336 [L]), suggest that Kadesh was renowned both 

1 It is doubtful whether AL omit; Bac0@yp [A], Batðovp [L] 
may represent this name or possibly Bethzur, cp Be@covp (Ald. 
and 121 HP ad loc.). 

2 According to Eusebius the ‘desert of Kadesh’ extends to 
Petra, and includes Hazazon-Tamar, Hormah, and evva (see 
ZIN)}; but the statement requires criticism. 

3 Cp the variation in Nu. 33 36 where after ‘Zin’ @BAF reads 
‘and they departed from Zin, and came to the wilderness of 
Paran, which is Kadesh’; @L has the interesting reading ‘to 
the Well of Judgment, which is Kadesh.’ 

4 The instances where ‘ Mizraim’ in these narratives refers to 
the T Arabian Musri are to be specially noted (see Mizraim, 
§ 24). 

5 According to Wi. (GZ 233) ‘ En-mishpat’ is localised in Gen. 
147 by an arbitrary conjecture, and the Kadesh originally meant 
by the gloss was Kedesh-Naphtali (see Sopom). Possibly, how- 
ever, ‘En-mishpat’ is a enhe error for ‘ Ir-misrephath,’ że. Ir 
Sarefath, ‘the city of Zarephath’(Che.). See SODOM, ZARE- 
PHATH, and cp MISREPHOTH-MAIM. 
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for a theophany (cp also Gen. 167 /.) and for some 
divinely given decision or legislation! These, un- 
fortunately, are not directly mentioned; but it is not 
impossible that they may be found buried away under a 
mass of redactional matter in Ex. 33 f.,? the antiquity 
of the main part of which chapters is generally admitted ; 
see Exopus i., § 6. 

The covenant in Ex. 34 is admittedly older than 
either the Decalogue, or the code in 20 7% ; and the 
3. ‘Exodus’ theophany (3318 J: 345) in which Yahwe 

ate reveals his name and manifests his 
tradition. : 
presence is not only superfluous after 
the preceding history of the Exodus given by J, but is 
in a marked degree cruder and more anthropomorphic 
than the similar theophany in Ex. 3 f. (see esp. 38 20-23).3 
The conjecture that Kadesh was the scene of what 
might appear to be the first manifestation of Yahwe to 
Moses, explains the words of Hobab in Nu. 1030 (‘I 
will depart to my own land and to my kindred’) which, 
on the usnal assumption that the scene is laid in Horeb, 
hard by Hobab’s home (Ex. 31), are somewhat un- 
natural. Moreover, this new importance of Kadesh 
makes it probable that it is to be connected with a 
specific tradition, certain traces of which are to be found 
imbedded in JE’s account of the wanderings. It has 
been shown elsewhere that the details of the journey 
from Egypt to Sinai are borrowed from a later stage of 
the wanderings (Exopus i., §§ 5 J.) ‘Traces of a 
similar tradition following the departure from Kadesh 
may perhaps be discovered in Nu. 211-3, where the 
wanderers have proceeded N. to HORMAH (¢.v.), and 
the continuation of the march (in the same direction) 
finds them in Beer (2116-18¢, z.e. Beersheba to the N. 
of Hormah, or Beer-lahai-roi?).4 ‘The rest of this narra- 
tive is not directly recoverable ; its historical value will 
depend upon the view taken of the origin of the tribe of 
JUDAH (¢.v.). 

Accepting Schiele’s view that the ‘city of palm trees’ (Judg. 
116) is to be located in the extreme S. of Judah (cp the name 
TaMAR)—its identification with Jericho being due to mistaken 
glosses — we may be justified in emending the unknown 474 
ovinsa (í way of Atharim,’ Nu. 211), on the road to Hormah, into 
nnana vy (‘the city of palm trees’).5 To the journeying 
referred to above, which started from Kadesh, we may possibly 
assign the capture and occupation of Hebron and the sur- 
rounding districts (see HEBRON, § 1, JERAHMEEL, § 2). It 
may be conjectured further that the journey from Kadesh north- 
wards to Judah is a ‘levitical’ tradition. In support of this it 
may be noticed that tradition seems to associate the ‘ Levites’ 
with Kadesh (see Levitrs), and a close inspection of their 
name-lists makes it highly probable that previous to their diffu- 
sion throughout Israel they had come from the south. Thesame 
evidences show that ‘Levite’ is no ethnic, but a class-name 
(Hommel perhaps correctly connects with the S. Arab. dadiw, 

temple-servant,, AHT 278) applied to special members of 
several closely related clans and families. See GENEALOGIES 
i, §7 [v]. 

"In view of this relation between Kadesh and Judah, it may 
be noticed that tradition sends David himself to the wilderness 
of Paran (1 S. 25r, see PARAN), perhaps his original home, and 
that, as Prof. Cheyne suggests, ‘ En-gedi’ Carpy), in r S. 23 29 


24r, as well as in Josh. 1562, 2 Ch. 202, should, under the 
circumstances, probably be emended to VIP TY, cp En-mishpat 


($ 2 above); see also A/SZ, 1900, p. 177 n. [See further 
JERICHO, JUDAH, § 5, NEGEB, PARAN, SODOM, ZAREPHATH. J 


2. Kadesh, on the left bank of the Orontes. The 
most southern city of the Hittites, situated on an emin- 
ence about 5 m, from the lake called in the middle ages 
Buheiret el-Kades.6 Representations of it are given on 


1 See also JEALousy, TRIAL oF, §1. The budding of Aaron’s 
rod in token of the pre-eminence of the Levites is placed at 
Kadesh by Pin Nu. 16/4 Cp Levires. 

2 The necessity for any renewal of the covenant (as these 
chapters have been at times explained) disappears when it is 
realised that the story of the calf-worship belongs to Eg. 

3 Verse 20 can scarcely be explained after such passages as 
2410 f., etc. i 

4 The wilderness in v. 184 rg is that of Arnon in zv. 13. Verse 
186 follows immediately upon v. 15. 

5 Or, better still, into spx 55 495, ‘the way of the mountain- 
land of the Amorite’ (Che.). Kadesh was in fact close to the 
Amorite mountain:ree ion ae 1 20). 

See Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 140 J. 391 D; 
WMM As. ut Eur. ora gf d ee 
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the walls of the Ramesseum at Thebes, and the heroic 
deeds of Rameses II. before the city form the subject of 
a well-known epic.! No reference to it occurs in the 
Assyrian inscriptions ; apparently it had been destroyed 
by the Syrians of Damascus. According to some critics 
it is mentioned in the OT, in the account of David’s 
numbering of the people, 2 S. 246 (see TATIM- 
HODSHI). If this view were correct, it would show 
that the Hittites still held Kadesh in the time of David. 
It has also been found by critical conjecture in Judg. 
4213 16 (see HAROSHETH), and in Judg. 52: f., under- 
lying the corrupt text of which we may probably detect 
something like this :— 

Then fought the KidSonim ; 

KidSon—its mighty ones were stunned. 

The KidSonim dyed the torrent Kishon, 

The Hadrakkim dyed it like wool.2 
The form Gadasuna may have belonged properly to the 
people of Kadesh ; it occurs in a corrupt form in the 
epic of Pentaur and in the treaty between Rameses II. 
and the Hittites. The men of Kadesh (the place of 
residence of Sisera, Judg. 4) and of Hadrach fought in 
the army of Sisera against the Israelites. For another 
Kidshon, see BEZAANANNIM, KISHION. Cp SISERA. 

(a) 5- A-C (2) TK. C- 


KADMIEL (ON‘D]P, ‘God is in front,’ as leader, 
KaAMIHA [BNA], ked. [L]), a Levitical name men- 
tioned with JESHUA (7) in the great post-exilic list (EZRA 
ii, §§ 9, 13¢), Ezra 240= Neh. 743 (KaBAIHA [B] 
AeKMIHA [L])= 1 Esd. 526 (AV CADMIEL, KOAOHAOY 
[B], KAAMIHAOY [A]); also among those officiating at 
the constitution of the ‘congregation’ (sec EZRA ii., §§ 
12 and 13 f.) Neh. 94 f. (see BANI, 3) ; also amongst 
the signatories to the covenant (see EZRA i., § 7), Neh. 
109 [10]. 

See also Ezra39 (on which see Ezra), and Neh. 12824. In 
the last-cited passage, ‘the son of Kadmiel’ should be ‘ Binnui 
(or Bani) Kadmiel’ (see Binnur, 2). The name should perhaps 


be read in 1 Ch. 2717 for KEMUEL (3); see GENEALOGIES 1, 
§7[i.Jn. Both names may come from Jerahme’el (Che.). 


KADMONITES (‘297pi]—z.e., ‘men of the east,’ 
KEAMOON. [sic D], keAmwnaioyc [L]). Inhabitants 
of the Syrian desert, like the b’ne Kedem (see EAST, 
CHILDREN OF THE), Gen.15i:9f, R. Cp KEDEMAH 
(app), a ‘son’ of Ishmael. 


Not improbably, however, ‘Kadmonite’ is a_ corruption of 
Jerahmeelite (cp Rexem). This suits their position next to the 
Kenizzites, and, if correct, favours the view that the ‘ Hittites’ 
of Palestine are the ‘ Rehobothites’ (a textual corruption ; see, 
REHOBOTH). 


KAIN (P) Nu. 2422 RV; RV™s- and AV, ‘the 
Kenite(s).”. See AMALEK, § 6 7; CAIN, § 5; KENITES. 


KALLAI (bp; kañari [N@2™e-in€], BN*A om., 


KaAMeE! [L]), a priest in Joiakim's time (see EZRA ii., 
§§ 66 11), Neh. 1220. Cp SALLAI. 


KAMON (ÑP), Judg. 105 RV; AV CAMON. 


KANAH (32; kanban [B]. kana [A], kanaci 
[L]), a place on the boundary of Asher (Josh. 19 28). 
At first sight it appears as if Kanah should be near 
Zidon, but the description probably means only that 
from the former place the border stretches northward to 
Zidon ; and that no places requiring to be mentioned in 


1 See Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 393, n. 1. 

2 See Che. JQR 10536('98). vv.21 and 22ure transposed. Read 
pnb; for pba. mo “apy is a scribe’s attempt to make sense of 
ono (= manip). he above is a modification of Ruben’s 
very acute restoration in JQR 10552 4 ('98). Ruben reads 
ow, ‘men of Kadesh,’ in 2.3 above, but misses the point in 
lines x and 2. He detected ‘3770, ‘the Hadrakkite’ in *377N, 
and w093, ‘like wool’ (Ass. zadési¥, ‘like red-coloured wool,’ 
Del. Ass. AIV B 4456; cp AsuR-BANI-PAL, § 6, n. 2), in 1y Wa), 
paas (rather posg) he explained from the Ass. inscriptions as 
meaning ‘dyed it’ (07, suff. of 3rd sing. masc.). The poem was 
written by some one who had Babylonian culture. Note S55 


"1, perhaps ‘a bowl of bronze’ (Ass. urudū), v. 254. See JAEL. 
3 See As. u. Eur. 335, cp 94 104 (cited by Ruben). 
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this part of the border occur to the writer (so Di.). 
Kanah may therefore be the modern village of Kazd, 
7 m. SE. of Tyre. 

Kanah was identified by Eus. and Jer. (OS) with CANA oF 
GALILEE. 

KANAH (i132, ‘reeds'?), the name of a torrent and 
wady (bm, AV ‘river,’ RV 'brook') mentioned in the 
definition of the borders of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Josh. 168 179). The same form Ķanu appears as that 
of a principality in the Am. Tab. 251. 

G's readings are, ¿mì xeàxava, ¿mì pápayya xapava [B], mì 
xXetappouy Kava, émt þápayya kavar [A], ém. xermáppov kava, emt 
pápayya [èm Aíßa kata pápayya iaeipl [L], iz vallem arundineti. 

The border of Ephraim 'goes out from Tappuah 
westward to the torrent Kanah, and ends at the sea’ 
(168), while that of Manasseh ‘descends to the torrent 
Kanah, southward of the torrent’ (179). Similarity of 
sound at once suggests that the torrent Kanah may be 
the Wady Kāna, SW. of Shechem, which, passing 
into the W. Ishkar, joins the ‘Auja, and so reaches the 
sea. ‘There is indeed one phonetic difficulty (4 is distinct 
from Å); but on the whole this theory (which has been 
adopted by Conder) suits the other topographical 
indications best. On the other hand, apart from these 
indications, a plausible case is made out by Guérin for 
the Nahr el-Fālik, a little to the N. of Arsiif, the Roche- 
taillie beside which the English crusaders under Richard I. 
tarried on 6th September 1191. ‘It is bordered,’ Guérin 
says, 'and even filled with a forest of reeds of different 
kinds,’ and he goes on to identify this river with the 
Nahr el-Kasab (‘stream of reeds’) of the Moslem 
historian Baha ed-Din. The latter river, however, is 
rather that now known as the Nahr el-Mefjir, which 
reaches the sea about 13 m. N. of the Nahr el-Falik, 
and therefore cannot be the torrent Kanah. And 
even the Nahr el-Falik can be identified with the torrent 
Kanah only if En-tappuah is placed where Guérin places 
it, to the NE. of Shechem. 


KAREAH (MP, ' bald,’ § 66 ; cp Koran), father of 
JOHANAN (¢.v., 9); Jer. 408 4111 7K 4218 48247. 
(kapHe [BNAQ]); also 2 K. 2523 (AV CAREAH; 
KaPHO [BA], kapne [L]). 

For another possible Kareah, restored in Judg.101 by Hol- 
Jenberg, see Moore’s note ad doc. Cp IssacHar, col. 2293, n. 4. 


KAREM (kapem [BAL]), in the hill-country of Judah, 
inentioned only by @ (Josh. 1559). It is no doubt the 
modern ‘din Karim, W. of Jerusalem, identified else- 
where with Anon (see SALIM), BETH-CAR, BETH- 
HACCEREM. Its ancient name (' Vineyard’) was well 
justified. k 


KARIATHIARIUS (kaàpiàĝiapioc [A]), 1 Esd. 519 
RV, AV KIRIATIHIARIUS. 


KARKAA, or (RV) Karka (127911, with art. and 
the locative ending; THN KaTa AYCMAC KAaAHC 
[BAL]), apparently a place on the S. border of Judah 
(Josh. 153). According to Wetzstein (Del. Gen. (4) 586) 
the Makrah-platean is meant (see NEGEB). The fact, 
however, that the || passage (Nu. 34 4) says nothing of ' the 
Karka’,’ and the oddness of the expression (ypip means 
‘ground,’ ‘pavement,’ ‘ bottom’) provokes criticism. 
For a probable emendation see HAZAR-ADDAR, JERAH- 
MEEL, § 4. TIK, C. 

KARKOR (P2; kapka [A], -p [BL]), the place 
to which Zebah and Zalmunna had fled from Gideon, 
and where they were surprised by him (Judg. 810f), It 
is the arkar, S. of Hamath, mentioned by Shalman- 
eser II. (XB 1173}. See GIDEON, § 2, and cp Niebuhr, 
Studien, 120. Gi US (6p 


KARTAH (Ap), given as a levitical city in 
Zebulun, Josh. 2134, but according to most only a 
variant of KATTATH (g.v.). Kartah, however, may be 
another form of KARTAN (g.v.). ŒB reads xadys— 
i.e., Kadesh (kapoa [A], kapıða [L]). 
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KARTAN (}F7p), a city in Naphtali (Josh. 2132+; 
Bemmwn [B*], te. [BY], THN noe [A], THN 
KAPOAN [L]), called Kiriathaim in x Ch. 676[6:]. It 
has been overlooked that both names may be and 
probably are corruptions of ny32—7.¢., the ancient city 
of CHINNERETH [g.v.], perhaps the later Chorazin (see 
GENNESARET). The name Kartan does not occur in 
the list of Naphtalite cities in Josh. 1932-38, where 
Chinnereth is found. See KARTAH. T. KC. 


KATTATH (NOP; katanað [B], xartae [A], 


KoT. [L]), a town in Zebulun (Josh. 1915). 

A Talmudic statement (Talm. J. Meg. 11) identifies it with the 
later Ketiinith, which is probably the modern Aufeineh, W. of 
the Merj-ibn Amir. This identification, however, does not meet 
the requirements of the list in Joshua. Kattath should be near 
Shimron (Semdéniyeh). Judg.130 suggests that Kattath = 
KITRON (¢.z.). TR: G 


KEDAR (0P; kHàap [BNADL]), a son of Ishmael 
(Gen. 25r3 1Ch.129), appears as a representative 
Eastern people, Jer. 210 (opposed to Chittim), as flock- 
owning, Is. 607 (|| Nebaidth), Ezek. 2721 (|| WY), and 
tent-dwelling, Jer. 4928 (cp v. 29); hence its DVN, 
Is. 4211, are probably encampments ; the tents of Kedar 
are used in figures, Ps. 1205 (with Meshech) Cant. 1s. 
Only in Is. 2116 f. (see ISAIAH ii., § 8 [7]; a fragment 
of doubtful date) are the men of Kedar spoken of as 
warriors ; here, too, the tribe of Dedan, in contrast to 
Gen. 107 and 253, is reckoned as part of Kedar. In 
later times the name seems to have been used so as to 
include all the wild tribes of the desert, who were 


- naturally disliked by the peace-loving Judzeans, and 


thus Kedar quite usurped the place of Ishmael. See 

further ISHMAEL, § 4 (2). F. B. 
KEDEMAH (7/2, ‘east’; Keàma [BAL]), an 

Ishmaelite tribal name, Gen. 2515 [P] (keAman [O], 


Kedema [L]), 1 Ch.13: (kedAam [A]). Possibly a 
corruption. Cp KADMONITES, 

To compare the Kdm or Kdma of the story of Sanehat with 
Maspero (PSBA 18106 ['96]), is rash, for Kdm, whither the 
wandering Egyptian betakes himself, is clearly a general term 
for the region in the SE. or E. of the Dead Sea. Take 


KEDEMOTH (mT), a town which gave its name 
to the wilderness whence Israel sent messengers to 
Sihon, king of Heshbon (Dt. 226 keA[a]mwð [BAFL]). 
It was probably situated on the upper Arnon at the 
northern extremity of the wilderness, a more westerly 
position being unsuitable since Israel did not enter 
Moab (cp Nu. 21 13, Dr. Deut., ad loc.). 

The account of the sending of the messengers in Nu. 2121 f 
finds a close parallel in the embassy to Edom, Nu. 2014 7, 
where the scene is laid at Kadesh. Are the two accounts 
derived from one (p and w are easily confused)? Elsewhere 
Kedemoth is found only in P, as a city given to the Reubenites 
(Josh. 13 18, Baxeôuwð [B], xeônywð [A], xa. [L]), and as a levitical 
city (Josh. 21 37, ĉexuwr [B], yedour [A], x. [L]=1 Ch. 6 79 [64], 
cadapws [B], caundw6 [A], cadnuwd [L]). It has been conjectur- 
ally identified with Umm-er-resas, whose ruins prove it to have 
been at one time a place of some importance (cp Baed.(3) 177). 
See JAHAz. STAC. 


KEDESH (Wp; for meaning cp KADESH). 

1. (xaédys [B], xeôes [AL]), a city on the extreme southern 
border of Judah (Josh. 1523). It is perhaps the same as 
Kadesh-barnea! (see WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF), which 
will otherwise have been omitted from the list. Dillmann, 
however, identifies it with the Ka@d#s of Mukaddasi, one day 
S. of Hebron. Hehron, Kadiis, and Zoar were, in Mukaddasi’s 
time, stations on the S. caravan-route. Wetzstein (Del. Gen.(4) 
5747-) wrongly identified Kadfis with Kadesh-Barnea. 

2. (xedes [BL], xedee [A]) in 1 Ch.672[57], a levitical city in 
Issachar. The parallel passage in Josh. 2128 (cp Josh. 1920) 
has Kishion; the name KidSun (if the view taken in KIsHion is 
correct) accounts for both forms. Conder identifies this Kedesh 
with Tell Abu Kudeés, near Lejjin (PE FM 269), and a critical 
conjecture of Wellhausen’s depends on its existence (see 
DEBORAH, § 2). 


3. (xadys [B], xedes [AVL]), an ancient sanctuary 
which preserved its rights of asylum 
1. References. even under the Priestly Code ; it is the 
Kidsi, Ki-id-Sa, Ki-id-Si, Gi-id-3i, Gid-Si of Am. Tab. 
1 See also CHADIASAI. 
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(see XB 540* [Index]; and cp Pap. Anast. i. 191; RP 


1109; As. u. Eur. 213 n.). 
It is usually called simply ‘ Kedesh’ (Josh. 1222 ‘the king of 
Kedesh,' 1937 xades [B], Judg. 49 xecdes [A], xadys [L], 410 xeres 


[A], 411 xedes{B], 2 K. 1529 xeveg [BAL], 1 Macc. 1163 andes [AN] 
73), but occasionally also Kedesh-Naphtali (Judg.46 kans 


[L], Tob. 12 xuéiws [BN], xvduwy [A]), or Kedesh in Galilee 
(Josh. 2132 xades [B}, 1 Ch. 661 [76] xedes [B] xaédys [L], and once 
“Kadesh in Galilee, in the hill-country of Naphtali ’ (Josh. 207). 
On the geographical definition in Judg. 411, see BEZAANANNIM. 


It was the home of Barak (see DERORAH, § 2), and 
apparently the rallying-place from which the war of 
liberation was fought. Lying as it did on the northern 
frontier of Palestine (cp TAHTIM-HODSHI), it had to bear 
the brunt of the first incursion of the Assyrians, and 
with other neighbouring places (see ABEL-BETH-MAACAH, 
etc.) it was in 734 B.C. captured by Tiglath-pileser, its 
inhabitants being carried away to Assyria (2 K. 1529). 
It is twice mentioned (1 Mace. 1163 73) in connection with 
the defeat of Jonathan the Maccabee near Hazor, and 
Josephus, who ealls it xadaca, xedaca, Kedega, Kvdaca, 
Kvétca, describes it as ‘between the land of the 
Tyrians and Galilee’ (4x. xili.56), as ‘belonging to 
the Tyrians’ (B/ii.181), or as ‘a populous and well- 
fortified inland village of the Tyrians’ (B/iv. 23) which 
was the scene of various warlike incidents in his own time. 
Eus. (OS 27155) describes xvdtcoos as situated 20 m. 
from Tyre, near Paneas. In the twelfth century Benjamin 
of Tudela visited Kedesh, and found there the tomb of 
Barak and several Jewish saints (Zarly Travels in 
Pal. 89). 

Kedesh still retains its ancient name (Ades). J. L. 
Porter (Kitto, Bib. Cycl. s.v.) well deseribes it : ‘ High 
up among the mountains of Naphtali is a 
little green plain, embosomed in wooded 
hill-tops. On its western side is a rounded ¢e//, on which 
the modern village stands. From the tella low, narrow 
ridge projects into the plain, with flat top and steep sides, 
eovered with rank vegetation. Both ridge and tell are 
strewn with ruins. In the plain, at the northern base of 
the ridge, round a little fountain, lie the most interesting 
remains of Kedesh. A number of sareophagi serve the 
purpose of water-troughs. Near these are the ruins of 
two beautiful buildings, but whether mausoleums, temples, 
or synagogues, it is difficult to determine. Between them 
is a very remarkable group of sareophagi standing on a 
massive platform of solid masonry. ‘These are doubtless 
the tombs of which Benjamin of Tudela and Broeardus 
speak (chap. 7173); and they show that down to a com- 
paratively late period the Jews still regarded Kedesh 
as a sanctuary. The plain beside Kedes and the 
surrounding hills is thickly covered with terebinth and oak 
forests, among whieh the writer saw at several places the 
black tents of a nomad tribe which frequents this region.’ 

See Rob. BR 3367-369; Stanley, S and P 332, 282; Lectures 
on Jewish Church, 317; Baed. Pal.) 298; Buhl, Pal. 235 

KEDESHAH (1/J)), RV™8: Gen. 38 22 Dt. 23 17 ; 
also KADESH (WIP) RV™& Dt. 2317. See CLEAN, 
§ 1, col. 837, Doc, § 3 (end), HIGH PLACES, § 4, 
IDOLATRY, § 6, and cp ASHTORETH, RITUAL, SACRI- 
FICE. 

KEHELATHAH (1020); maxeAdad [B], -ehad 


[AF], -aà [L]; Nu. 3322 f.) See WANDERINGS, 
WILDERNESS OF. 


KEILAH (AY); keera [BNA], kerha [L]: but 
KeelAam in Josh. [B], kaieiàa in Neh. 317 [N]), one 
of the towns ‘in the Shéphélah’ of Judah (Josh. 15 44). 
It was an important place in the fifteenth century B.C., 
being several times mentioned as Kilti in the Amarna 
tablets. David found a temporary shelter within its 
‘gates and bars’ (1 S.231 7). After the Exile it 
gave its name to an administrative district mentioned 
after Beth-zur (Neh. 3176). The Chroniecler, after his 
fashion, introduces the ‘father of Keilah’ (whom he 
conneets with the elan called the GARMITE) into a 
genealogy in conjunction with Eshtemoa (1 Ch. 419). 
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KEMUEL 


Eusebius and Jerome (0527033 10919) identity 
Keilah with the village of Kela, situated 8 (the Greek 
text by an error has 17) m. from Eleutheropolis, on the 
road to Hebron, whieh is no doubt the modern Beit 
Kahil, about 4 m. NNE. of Halhil. This place, 
however, is situated on a steep mountain, where there 
is no arable land, and so cannot be the Keilah of 1S. 23. 
There is also a ruined village called Aé/d (cp the «lAX\a 
of Jos. Ant. vi. 131), 7 m. E. of Beit Jibrin and 
about 7 m. NE. of Halhiil, which is not quite so deep 
in the mountains as Beit Kahil and is identified with 
Keilah by Guérin (Judée, 3351). The only objection to 
it is drawn from Josh. 1544, where Keilah stands almost 
at the end of a long list of ‘cities’ in the Shéphélah. 
Dillmann and Miihlau consider this so serious that they 
are led to reject this identification. It is to be noted, 
however, that not far from Aé/d we find Beit Nasib, 
which must be the ancient Nezib, and Mareshah 
(Merash) is already pretty far to the E. Evidently the 
Shephélah is to be distinguished from the maritime 
plain which it adjoined (GASm. ÆG 202). This is one of 
the eases in whieh travel appears to throw great light 
on the old Hebrew narratives. The terraced sides of 
the hill of Aé/d are even to-day covered with corn, and 
their luxurianee must have been greater still when the 
terraces were cared for. No wonder that the Philistine 
raiders (or, as we should perhaps read, ‘ the Pelethites’ 
—i.e., the Zarephathites; see ZAREPHATH) swarmed 
up the Wady es-Str to rob the threshing-floors. The 
citizens of Keilah were powerless to drive them away, 
and were even poor-spirited enough to plan the sur- 
render of David, their deliverer, to Saul. Ahithophel 
(Ahipelet ?) may perhaps have been the man who facili- 
tated David's eseape. See GILOH, DAVID, § 4, JUDAH. 


It is doubtful whether the ‘springs of water,’ etc., of Josh. 
1519 Judg.115 are really proper names (see GOLATH-MAIM). 
Since the names cannot re be translated as Hebrew, the 
are supposed to be pre-Israelitish. More probably the text is 
corrupt. The passage contains a statement that the land 
of the Achsah clan being barren aob), Caleb granted it 
mamm ng) AS Yp ny, ‘Keilah and Beth-Tappuah.’ Desir 
probably lay between these two places, which were subject to it. 
See Che. Crit. Bid. 

‘Golath’ (sing.) is attested by Pesh., by yoAa@ua of Eus. 
(OS(2) 245 34), Golathamaim of Jer. (ib. 127 27), and © in Josh. 
ywraduaie ... ywrad rhv xdrw[A], ywàaðuaru . . . ywraduau 
TH Vw x. Thy ywAaOpaty T.K- [L]; Thv BoOGavers . . . yovaddAar 
2. + yovarbàav 7.x. [B]).1 TKG 


KELAIAH (192), § 33, cp KoLaian [G readings]) is 


mentioned, with the note ‘the same is Kelita,’ among the 
Levites in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end), 


Ezra 1023 (kwAeca avrdos kwAcey [BX*], kwàaa aùròs Kwditas 
[A], kwAcca adds kwAcrav [xa vid-], cwAcas adtos nwAecra [L])= 
1 Esd. 923, ‘Cotius who was called Caritas’ (kwvos obros 
xoAevtats [B], xwAtos ob. €oriy xadctas [A], kwàias obtos kad- 
Actas [L]). See KELITA. 


KELITA (NYD, ‘dwarf'?; KadArtac [L]), a 
Levite signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 
10 to[r1] (kavra [B], cav@ay [x*], xaAcra [pe-a], -v [A]), mentioned 
also in MT among the expounders of the law (see EzRA ii., 
§ 130A]; cpi. § 8, ii. § 16 [5], § 15 [1] c) Neh. 87; BNA om. = 
1 Esd.948, CaiTas (xaAectras [BA]. In Ezra1023 Kelita 
(=Calitas, 1 Esd. 923) is identified with KELAIAH. 


KEMUEL DNP; KamoyHA [BAFL]). 

1. Son of Nahor by Milcah, and father of Aram (Gen. 2221, 
J), a statement at variance with that in 1022 / (P), and in itself 
most improbable. Di. is content with pointing out that Aram 
seems to have a narrower reference here. Gen. 2221, however, 
is corrupt and should run, ‘ Uz his firstborn and Ahibuz, and 
Jerahmeel, and Abiram.’ See JERAHMEEL, § 4, and note that 
‘Ahibuz (see Anı, i.) and Michael (a corruption of ‘ Jerahmeel ’) 
are brought into connection with Salecah (miswritten ‘ Milcah’ 
in Gen. 2220), and with ‘Gilead in Bashan’ (=Salhad; see 
Micean, SALECAH) in1Ch.51116. Observe, too, that Abiram 
is a Reubenite name (Nu. 161), and that Reuben was a trans- 
Jordanic tribe. A 

2. ‘ Prince’ of the tribe of Ephraim, temp. Moses; Nu. 3424 
[P]. 
eee 

1 GA of Josh. omits the first name. In duds. Q@BAL has Avr- 
pwor véaros (thus associating nba with =? xa) followed by Avr- 
pwow pereúpwv kai A. (Thv A. [A]) ramevav. 
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3. Father of Hashabiah who was over the tribe of Levi, temp. 
David; 1 Ch. 2717 (capouna [B], xen. [L], Qu faa [Pesh.}). 
See KADMIEL (end). TRC 


KENAN (}R), 1 Ch. 12; also Gen. 59, RV; AV 
CAINAN. 


KENATH (N32), kaanad [A]; in Ch., kanaad [B], 
KANdO [AL]; in Nu. kaad [B], kanaae [L]). A 
place on the other side of the Jordan, also called 
Nosan (g.v.) after the clan so named (Nu. 3242). 
In 1 Ch. 223} it 4s stated! that ‘Geshur and Aram took 
the Havvoth-Jair with Kenath and its dependencies’ 
from the Israelites. Eusebius and Jerome (OS 26915 
1091) identify Kenath with Canatha (xava@a), which is 
described by them as a still existing ‘village’ of Arabia 
in Trachonitis, not far from Bostra, and probably this 
place is meant when the Talmud includes Kenath among 
the frontier cities of Palestine. ? 

In Jos. B/i. 192 Kenath is reckoned to Ceelesyria, while Ptol. 
(v. 1523) and Plin. (WW v. 1874) reckon it to the DEecapotis 
(g.v., § 2). For its history, see Schiirer (C/V 295-97). 

Canatha is the modern Aanawd?, on the W. slope of 
the Jebel Hauran, 4068 ft. above the sea-level, and 16 
or 17 m. NNE. from Bostra on the Roman road to 
Damascus. ‘The ruins are among the most important 
in Eastern Palestine (see plan in Baed. Pal.) 194). 
From the point of view adopted in JAIR, JEPHTHAH, 
Noga, there is no hindrance to identifying this inter- 
esting spot with the biblical Kenath.? See, however, 
G. F. Moore on Judg. 811. TRC 


KENAZ (1); kenez [BADEL], the original pro- 
nunciation being probably Kiniz) figures in the genealogy 
of the Edomites as a clan belonging to them—Gen. 3611 
(enez [D])=1 Ch. 136 (kezez [A]) 15 42 (kenec [L]) 
=1Ch.153. On the other hand the Judzean hero 
Caleb, who is said to have obtained possession of 
Hebron the capital of Judah but in reality is the per- 
sonification of a family originally distinct from the 
Judzeans (see 1S. 3014 Josh. 1513, and cp 1S. 253), 
appears as a Kenizzite (RV, AV Kenezite; ‘npn, 6 
xevetatos [BAL]; Nu. 3212 6 diaxeywpiopévos [BAL], 
Josh. 14614). Moreover, Caleb's mythical son-in-law 
OTHNIEL (g.v.) is a son of Kenaz: Josh. 1517 (= 
Judg. 113 Kevex [A]) Judg. 89 ıı 1Ch.413. Again, 
in 1 Ch. 415 Kenaz is apparently a grandson of Caleb. 
From all this we may conclude either that Kenaz 
was originally an independent tribe, of which one 
portion became incorporated with the Edomites and 
another portion with the neighbouring Judzeans, or else 
that a part of the old Edomite tribe Kenaz settled among 
the Judzeans at a very early period. In any case it is 
tolerably clear that Kenaz and Caleb were at first 
strangers in Judah, afterwards became close allies, and 
finally were absorbed in the surrounding population. 
Such changes have been by no means rare (see EDoM, 
§ 3). 

In Gen, 1519-21 an attempt is made to enumerate the 
various peoples who inhabited Palestine before the 
Israelite invasion; that the Kenizzites are included in 
the list serves to show that their foreign origin had not 
yet been forgotten. Cp CALEB, § 2. TN 


KENITES (DPI, o1 Kle]inatoi or o -oc [BAL]); 
Gen. 1519 (ot xkevarot [D], kaw. [L]), Nu. 2421 (6 xevaros [B], 
o kaweos [A], -aros [L]), 1 S. 1562 (62); but ‘327 in 1S. 2710 (ô 
kyvet [A]) should perhaps be IPD (6 xevecle]e [BL]; 3P 
"yp, Judg. 116, should be "327 231M followed by APY (see 
JETHRO); pl. D'YAJ, 1 Ch. 255 (oi xevator). Also ]*p, Nu. 2422, 
and perhaps 1 8.1564 [We., crit. emend.]. 

A nomadic tribe, allied to the Kenizzites (Gen. 1519) 


_ 1 The treatment of this passage by Bertheau, Chroz.(?) (73), 
is very unsatisfactory. 

2 Neubauer, Géogr. 20. 

3 So Dietrich, Di., Strack, Stade (Gesch. 1149), Smend in 
Riehm (74 WBE), GASm. (HG 560, n. 3; 579, n. 3). On the 
other side see Séjourné, Rev. bibl., 98, p. 604 7. 
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and to Amalek—i.e,, JERAHMEEL (r S. 156), and per- 
sonified as Kain (cp CAIN, § 5). They entered Canaan 
(more strictly, the Negeb) with the men of Judah (see 
JERICHO, § 2). In all probability they have left a trace 
of their name in KINAH (g.v.). 

See Judg.116, where MT wrongly states that the Kenites 
‘went and dwelt among the people,’ as if the Israelitish people 
were meant—an impossible view doubtless. An important group 
of the MSS of © (Moore’s N), with the Sahidic version, adds 
apaAnk; probably, therefore, we should read ‘among the 
Amalekites.’1 See also Nu. 2421 4, where the Kenites appear 
in close proximity to the Amalekites (Jerahmeelites), 

Against the supposed connection of the Kenites and the 
Midianites, see Moore, Judges, 34, note. It may be noted, 
however, that in the opinion of the present writer yD (Midian), 
in Ex.215f 31 181, should most probably be yD = sd; 
and 39 in Nu.1029 should probably be yp; in other 
words, Hobab was at once a Kenite and a Musrite (cp Miz- 
RAIM, § 24). 

Residing between the Judahite and the Jerahmeelite 
portions of the Negeb, the Kenites are equally in touch with 
the bne Judah and with the Jerahmeelites (see NEGEB),. 
It is strange, therefore, to find them, in Judg. 411, in 
the N. of Canaan; cp, however, Judg. 1215 (?), and 
observe that Musur (the region of Kadesh ?) is cursed in 
Judg. 5 23 (read, not mm, but sp; see MEROz) for 
not helping the Israelites. W. M. Miiller’s explanation 
of ‘Heber the Kenite’ (6 xecvatos, L om.) is plausible, 
but no more. We must at any rate admit that the 
narrative as it stands assumes that Heber was not a 
town-dweller, but a nomad (see HEBER, 1). 

Another explanation is that of Sayce—that the Kenites were 
a tribe of wandering smiths, who were chiefly in the S. of 
Palestine, but might be led by their art into northern regions 
a this view, repeated in Hastings’ DB 28344, see AMALEK, 
§ 7). 

Saul's relation to the Kenites is interesting. He 
recognises the old bond between them and Israel, and 
therefore is not offended at their relation to the Jerah- 
meelites ; but he wishes them to remove from that section 
of the Jerahmeelites which was hostile to Israel (see 
SAUL). From 1 Ch. 255 (see HEMATH) it appears that 
either a section of the Kenites or the Kenite tribe as a 
whole also bore the name of RECHABITES (g.v.; if we 
should not rather read ‘Heberites’).2 It is at any 
rate possible that ‘Jonadab’ should be read instead of 
‘HosaB’ [g.v.] as the name of the ancestor of the 
Kenites whose connection with Moses is asserted by a 
trustworthy tradition (Judg. 116, cp Nu.1029). In Nu. 
2421 a Hebrew poet plays on the name of ‘ Kenite’ 
(Kain) which he connects with 7p, ‘ nest.’ 

Apparently he anticipates their destruction by the Assyrians, 
for in v. 22 (RV) he continues, 


Nevertheless, Kain shall be wasted, 
Until Asshur shall carry thee away captive. 


The marg. of RV, however, warns us that the text is grammati- 
cally obscure. Besides, Assyria had nobler prey to clutch than 
the Kenites. Hence the couplet needs some emendation.3 

It was pointed out above that in the Song of Deborah 
the Musrites, with whom the Kenites were closely 
linked, are ‘cursed’ for not coming to the help of 
Yahwe’s worshippers the Israelites (Judg.523). This 
confirms a view which has long been considered criti- 
cally probable that the Kenites and the Israelites were 
conscious of the identity of their early religion, and that 
the Kenites were indirectly at least the teachers of the 
Israelites. So, before Stade, Tiele maintained (Vergel. 
Geschied. 559 ['72]; cp Che. ZB) 790 ['76]).4 The 
progress of critical study of the documents since 1872 
has in fact added considerably to the probability of this 


1 ‘pooyarny (Budde, Moore, Driver [7 BS 93)); spb fell out 


owing to 3b which follows. 

2 According to Meyer (Ænź. 117) we have in 1 Ch. 2556 the 
remains of a genealogy of Kain (the Kenites) similar to the 
preceding genealogy of Caleb. On a connection between 

Salma’ and the Kenites see SALMAH, 2. 

3 Che. Exp. T 10 399 (June, '99); Hommel (AHT 245). 

4 Robertson (Early Rel. of Isr. 274) represents Ghillany as 
the authority for this opinion; but the view ascribed hy Robertson 
ey is decidedly less sober than that of Tiele and bis 
ollowers, 
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view, which has been lately reasserted by Budde (Fed. 
of Isr. to the Exile, 21). See ISRAEL, § 3 f., AMALEK, 
§ 6. Te K. C: 


KERAS (kupac [BA]), 1 Esd. 529 RV=Neh. 747= 
Ezra 244, KEROS. 


KERCHIEFS (NÌMÐDY, Ezck. 13182: EV); see 
Dress, § 8, col. 1141. 


KEREN-HAPPUCH (7150 P) the name of one 


of Job's daughters (Job 4214; amaA€leliac KEpac 
[BN id.C], adnot. eyOyMWN yria [B> “4 ms], ama- 
Bilac K- [N*], maAGeac k. [A], corvusrieu [Vg.]). 
Can one of Job’s ideal daughters really be named ‘Box of 
eye - paint’? Or can we attach the least importance to 
G? Cant.78[9] 25 suggests an emendation. KRead pro- 


bably nmaa mI, Rēăþ-tappāþīm, ‘scent of apples’ ®© may 
have read MNS JP. Cp Jemima, and see Crit. Bib. 
41605 (65 

KERIOTH. 1. A Moabite city (MYP, Jer. 4824 
Kapiw@ [BNAQ]; ‘pit, Jer. 484: akkapwn [BN], 
-piwe [A], kapiwé [Q]; Am. 22 AV KIRIOTH, TWN 
TIOAEWN ayrHe [BAQ], THC Kapiwd [Q™]), also 
mentioned in Mesha’s inscription, line 13 (np), 
as a sanctuary of Chemosh. Identified by Seetzen with 
Kuraiyat, at the W. end of Mt. Ataroth (‘Attariis). 
Eusebius and Jerome (Ozom. 26910 10827) call this 
place xaptafa, Coraitha, and place it ro R. m. from 
Medeba, but identify it wrongly with KIRJATHAIM 
[g.v., 1]. See Nöldeke (/zschr. Mesa, 25). Others 
(cp Driver on Am, 22) think that AR-MoaB and Kerioth 
were two names for the same city. More plausibly 
Buhl (Pal. 270) identifies Kerioth with Kir of Moab 
(i.e., Kerak); indeed, if Kir-heres (undeniably = Kir of 
Moab) was really named Kiriath-hadashath (see K1R- 
HERES) this appears a still more probable view. Cp 
KIRJATH-HUZOTH. 

2. A city of Judah (Josh. 1525, RV Kerloth-hezron, nip 
posp), often, but wrongly, supposed to be the birthplace of 
Jupas Iscariot. See HAZOR, 4. T.K. C. 


KEROS (DYD, DP; kopec [L]) a family of 
NerHiNiM in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra 
244 (kadys [B], «npaos [A])=Neh. 747 (kepa [B], -s [NA])= 
1 Esd. 529, Ceras, RV Keras («ypas [BA)). 

KESITAH (NYYD), a word recorded in RV™8-, of 
Gen. 33 19 [Josh. 24 32], Job4211; EV ‘ piece of money.’ 
© Onk. Vg. render ‘lambs,’ ‘a lamb’ (Tg. Jon. 
‘pearls’). It has been suggested that éxardv duvôv in 
G of Gen. 3319 was originally éx. pvdv (100 minz). 
But since @ gives duvddwy in Josh. 2432, and duvdda 
in Job 4211, Schleusner (Lex. in Vet. Test. 1191) feels 
obliged to reject the hypothesis. Nevertheless it 
appears that @ is nearer the truth than the critics who 
adhere to MT. In Gen. 31 4: @’s 6éxa duvdow corre- 
sponds to pmb nivy; surely © read myg» ‘mine.’ 
Possibly, too, in Gen. 33 19 vay stood in the original 
6 as the equivalent of on. Looking closely at 3319 
we can divine that the text originally ran, sion 3 7D 
weosiD Appa, ‘at the hand of the sons of Hamor for a 
mina of Carchemish,’ and so too in 2315, where 
Abraham’s purchase of Machpelah is described, we 
should read 72 mia? yD, ‘four Carchemish 
mince,’ and in v. 16 the same once more with the ad- 
dition of prin ‘ (in) gold.’ 

In 3319 DAW “2N and Aye"p are both misreadings of w933 
and in 2316 93% RDA bow are, all of them, attempts to make 
sense of dislocated fragments of y+ 993; snpd comes from pon 

The same emendation is to be made in Josh. 243 
(harmonised in the received text with Gen. 33 19). 
Probably also in Job 4211 snx 3m on erx nns maw p has 
taken the place of apg goap nyp ‘one Carchemish 


1 Comparing 2 Ch.9 16 (on text, see top of next col.). 
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mina of gold.’ Duhm truly remarks that a little piece of 
money and a nose-ring or ear-ring from each of Job's 
friends would not do much to restore his fortune. Yet 
the context (see v. 12) is most intelligible if we suppose 
that they did each make a considerable present; the 
ring (n1) can well be spared ! 

Note that 2 Ch. 916 gives nix (read nisD) where r K.10 
17 has psm. This supplies an analogy for the emendation of 
nin in Gen.8319 into nis. We are thus relieved from the 
necessity of connecting Ayyp with Ar. Kist, ‘a balance,’ 
which is unknown in N. Semitic,! and forcing a sense out of 
ano> ray. 

On the commercial importance of the manek of Car- 
chemish, see CARCHEMISH, §.2, and cp SHEKEL. 

TIK TC 


KETAB (kHraB [BA]), 1 Esd. 530 RV, AV CETAB 
(9.2). 

KETTLE (75), 15S. 2:4; elsewhere ‘basket,’ 
‘caldron,’ ' pot." See CooKinG UTENSILS, § 5 {i.}. 


KETURAH (iT, as if ‘incense’; yeTToypa 
[BADEL]), Abraham's second wife (Gen. 2514 1 Ch. 
l2)” 

She is, in J, the ancestress of no fewer than sixteen (Arabian) 
tribes (six directly and ten at one or two removes), on which see 
the special articles. A tribe called Aafzrd which dwelt near 
Mecca, with the tribe Jurhum, is mentioned by Ibn Koteiba 
(see Ritter, Erdkunde, 1219 ff.) Glaser (Skizze, 2 450) 
maintains that the Keturah-tribes are the remains of the old 
Minzan people (see Meunmm, and cp Sayce, Crit. Mon. 42). 

F. B. 

KEY (MADD), Is. 2222 Judg. 325. See Door. 


KEZIA, RV Keziah (MSP, § 7r ‘cassia’; 
Kacian [BNC], kacc. [A]), the name of one of Job's 
daughters (Job 4214). 

See Cassia, 2, and cp KEREN-HAPPUCH (the emended form of 
the name is strictly parallel to Keziah). 

KEZIZ, VALLEY OF (WCSP ppv), Josh. 1821 AV, 
RV EMEK-KEZIZ (¢.v.). 

KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH (MNDI NY? ; Evie? 
‘the graves of lust’; MNHMATA [THC] ETTIBYMIAC 
[BAL], SEPULCHRA CONCUPISCENTI42), a Stage in the 
wilderness wanderings, for the name of which an 
zetiological legend was provided (see QuAIL), Nu. 1134/7, 
33316 f. Dt.922. It has already been noticed that 
Taberah (Nu. 111-3) does not occur in the list of stations 
in Nu. 33, and Dillmann rightly holds that the account 
of Taberah in E’s narrative corresponded to the account 
of Kibroth-hattaavah in J’s. We must, however, go 
further. Taberah (;nysn) and Hattaavah (mxna) pre- 
sumably represent the same word in the original story, 
and the real name of the locality referred to was probably 
Kibroth-tab‘érah—z.e., Graves of Taberah. Taberah 
(of which Hattaavah will be a corruption) is probably 
the name of a hill or mountain, and the graves are pre- 
Israelitish cairns or stone circles, which either had, or 
were supposed to have, a sepulchral purpose. In 
the Desert of the Tih such primitive stone monunients 


abound on the hill-sides. 

They are sometimes called nawãmis, and the current story is 
that they were built by the Israelites as a protection against a 
plague of mosquitoes (E. H. Palmer). See NEGEB, §6: 
WANDERINGS, T Kae. 


KIBZAIM (D°S2); cp, if the reading is correct, 
JEKABZEEL, KABZEEL, and on the form see NAMES, 
§ 107; kaBcaeim [A], -cem [L], B om.), a levitical 
city in the territory of Ephraim, Josh. 2122t=x Ch. 
668 [53], JOKMEAM. 


vv. 


2 Such a connection would suggest Ay’wp, kesä, which 
Ball actually substitutes for NOY. ) 

2 [In the Midr. Ber. rabba (61) Keturah is identified with 
Hagar ; so too the Targums (Jon. and Jer.), which explain the 
name ‘bound one’ (Aram. “yp= Wp). Cp Jer. Quest. in Gen. 
25 1).J 
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KID (^73, etc.), Gen. 38 17 etc. See Goat, § 1. 


KIDNEYS (niba). See REINS. On ‘kidney fat 


of wheat,’ Dt.3214, or ‘fat of wheat,’ Ps. 8136 [17], 147 14, 
see Foon, § r 4. 


KIDRON, THE BROOK, once in AV CEDRON [Jn. 
181}; RVmeg. ‘of the Cedars’ qin Sny ; [6] xeruáppovs [Tov] 
xedpwv [BAL]; in Jer. 3140 vayaà x. [BN], x. xeSpwv [AQ]; 
Vg. torrens Cedron (but convallis in 2 K. 186). 

NT, Jn. 18rł ò xemá. tav Repor (8° BCLY, Treg., WH), 
rou kedpwr (AA; Vg. roù xédpov [D Tisch.]; Cedri 2.4. ; Theb., 
Memph. ; Lachm., Lightf., Wess). Probably rod xedpwy is the 
correct reading ; being misunderstood, it would easily be cor- 
rected into rov xéðpov or TaV KéSpwr. 

Gesenius derives from sp, ‘ black, turbid,’ cp Job 6 16. 
But $p) and pop are certainly in apposition; it is the ravine 

which is called X¿ďron. ‘Black ravine’ 
1. Etymology. would not be a probable explanation ; hence 

Hort (‘ Notes on Select Readings,’ NT 290) 
suggests ‘ravine of the dark [trees],’ taking pv7p to be fan 
archaic (? Canaanite) plural of q7p." He even suggests that 
xeSpos may be of Phoenician origin — comparing onp in 
Buxtorf, 1976—and adds (cp Plummer, Sé. John, 318), that 
‘patches of cedar-forest may have survived from prehistoric 
times in sheltered spots.’ This is most improbable. Even 
in a ravine which is quite dry in summer we do not ex- 
pect to hear of cedars; the cedars on the Mount of Olives 
(Ta‘anith, 44) give no support to the theory. The form 
too is perfectly good HEN. it describes that which 
belongs to or is connected with 1p (whatever ‘mp may be). 


More probably pp is a phonetic variation of }\773, ‘a spot 
with enclosures for cattle’; cp GEDERAH, 1, where it is sug- 
gested that xe§pwy in ı Macc. corresponds to the 7713 of Josh. 


15 36 and to the modern Katra. It will be noticed that there is 
at one point of the Kidron valley (where it joins the valley of 
Hinnom) a level tract now devoted to the cultivation of fruit 
and vegetables. Here we can imagine that in remote times 


there were enclosures for cattle. May not Kedar OJR, Ass. 
kidr?) have a similar origin ? 
The remarkable depression on the E. of Jerusalem (see 
JERUSALEM, § 3) is referred to in 2S. 15231 K. 2371513 
ZEN 2 K. 234612 Jer. 3l40 2 Ch. 1516 2916 
2. Biblical 3014, and twice in the short title bnza, 
references. S 


‘the ravine, 2 Ch. 3314 Neh. 21s. 
Josephus twice calls it 7 papay Kedpwv (Ant. ix. 73 
BJ v. 61); in BJ v. 23 he refers to its great depth. 

In 2K. 234 Jer. 3140 (Kr.) we hear, according to the 
ordinary view, of the ‘fields’ (mpi; GB cadnuwd, GA 
gaðņnuwð, in Jer. @ follows Ktb) of Kidron, which might 
refer to the fertile tract in the S. of the valley (see below), where 
of old was the ‘King’s garden’ (Neh. 315). But the word 
mony being most probably corrupt elsewhere (see GRAPE, 3), it 
seems better to read moin (GL év Te eurruprapg Tod Yetmappou 
Kedpwv)—z.e., furnaces for making lime, or for smelting 
(Klo.). ‘The fields of Kidron,’ is, in fact, hardly a sufficiently 
clear phrase to have been used, especially in this context. 

It is in the touching account of David's flight that 
we are first introduced to the ' Brook Kidron’; and we 
hear of it for the last time in a still more pathetic NT 
narrative. King David ‘stood (read apy with We., 


H. P. Smith, and most critics) by the ravine Kidroh, 
while all the people passed over before him’ (2 S. 1523); 
and Jesus ‘went forth with his disciples over the ravine 
(RV™e-) Kidron, where was a garden’ (Jn. 181; but 
see § 3). The other references to Kidron (except those 
in the topographical passages, 2Ch. 83314 Neh. 215) 
occur in accounts of the destruction of idolatrous objects 
at the mouth of Hinnom (see history of Asa, Hezekiah, 
Josiah), and 1 K. 237, where Shimei, that violent partisan 
of Saul’s house, is forbidden by Solomon (as the text 
now stands) to cross Kidron. This is one of the many 
cases where commentators have been satisfied with a 
plausible but not quite satisfactory explanation, instead 
of questioning the correctness of the text., It is said, 
e.g., by Benzinger, that Kidron is mentioned because 
Solomon thinks it most probable that Shimei would 
seek to cross the eastern boundary of the city on a visit 
to his home at Bahurim. But something more would 
certainly have been added to make this clear, and, just 
before, the phrase used is perfectly vague, TIN) TJN, 
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‘any whither.’ The true reading is surely q7yb33, ‘ by 
any road.'l i 

The designation ‘ Valley of Jehoshaphat’ dates back 
to the fourth century A.D. It also appears in OS 
27389 11113. It is based on Joel3 [4]212, but the 
expression ppy (which means a deep but broad valley, 


like those of Rephaim and Elah, see VALE, 1), is 
sufficient proof that the interpretation of that difficult 
passage (see JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF) is erroneous. 
The constant term for the Kidron valley in the OT 
is bmi, a wady or ravine. Popular tradition, however, 
takes no account of such minor matters. It is the 
greatest boon that a dying Jew can ask to be buried in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat—z.e., of Kidron, because he 
believes that this ravine will be the scene of the great 
judgment. The whole of the left bank of the Kidron 
opposite the Haram, far up the W. side of the Mount 
of Olives, is covered with the white tombstones of the 
Jews; the burial-place of the Moslems is on the E. 
side of the mount. At the resurrection, the valley is 
expected to receive an expansion by the moving farther 
apart of the opposite sides. 

The Valley of Kidron is now called Wady Sitti 
Maryam, or Wady of the Lady Mary. It contains the 
bed of a streamlet; but during the 
3. Topography. whole summer and most of the 
winter, it is perfectly dry; in fact, no water runs in it 
except when heavy rains are falling on the mountains 
round Jerusalem. 

On the broad summit of the mountain ridge of Judæa, 
a mile and a quarter NW. of Jerusalem, is a slight 
depression ; this is the head of the wady, which runs 
on for about half a mile towards the city. It then 
bends eastward, and in another half-mile is crossed by 
the great northern road coming down from the hill 
Scopus. On the E. side of the road, and the S. bank of 
the wady, are the celebrated ‘ Tombs of the Kings.’ The 
channel is here about half a mile due N. of the city 
gate. It continues in the same course about a quarter 
of a mile farther, and then, turning S., opens into a 
wide basin containing cultivated fields and olives. 
Here it is crossed diagonally by the road from Jerusalem 
to Anathoth. As it advances southward, the right 
bank, forming the side of the hill Bezetha, becomes 
higher and steeper, with occasional precipices of rock, 
on which may be seen a few fragments of the ancient 
city wall; while, on the left, the base of Olivet projects, 
greatly narrowing the valley. Opposite St. Stephen's 
gate the depth is fully roo feet, and the breadth not 
more than 400 feet. The olive trees in the bottom are 
so thickly clustered as to form a shady grove; and 
their massive trunks and gnarled boughs give evidence 
of great age. ‘This spot is shut out from the city, from 
the view of public roads, and from the notice and 
interruptions of wayfarers. If Gethsemane was really 
in the wady, it would be better to place it here than on 
the more public traditional site some distance farther 
down. From Mk.1432, however, compared with v. 
26, we should rather suppose that it was somewhere on 
the W. slope of the Mount of Olives. (See Keim, Jesu 
von Naz. 3299, but cp Weiss, note on John 181, and see 
GETHSEMANE, § 2.) But we must not linger on this dis- 
puted point. A zigzag path descends the steep bank 
from St. Stephen’s gate, crosses the bed of the valley 
by an old bridge, and then divides. One branch leads 
direct over the top of Olivet (cp 2S. 15 23). See 
OLIVES, Mount or. Another branch runs round 
the southern shoulder of the hill to Bethany, and has 
a deep and sacred interest, for it is the road of Jesus 
Christ's last entry (Mt. 21:17 Lk. 1937). Below 
the bridge the wady becomes still narrower, and 


1 Pasék after 57) indicates a doubtful text. “mn was first of 
all corrupted into “s7p; then b55 easily became byy [ng]. The 
best part of the emendation belongs to Klo., who suggests 
m7 b39 nny, ‘anyone ofall the roads’—a needlessly elaborate 
phrase. 
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here traces of a torrent bed first begin to appear. 
Three hundred yards farther down, the hills on 
each side rise precipitously from the torrent bed, which 
is spanned by a single arch. On the left bank is 
a singular group of tombs, comprising those of 
Absalom, Jehoshaphat, and St. James (now so called) ; 
whilst on the right, 150 feet overhead, towers the south- 
eastern angle of the temple wall. The ravine runs on, 
narrow and rocky, for 500 yards more; there, on its 
right bank, in a cave, is the fountain of the Virgin; 
and higher up on the left, perched on the side of the 
naked cliffs, the ancient village of Siloam. <A short 
distance farther down, the valley of the Tyropceon falls 
in from the right, descending in terraced slopes, fresh 
and green, from the waters of the Pool of Siloam. 
The ravine of Kidron here expands, affording a level 
tract for cultivation (see above), which extends down to 
the mouth of Hinnom, and is about 200 yards wide. 
A short distance below the junction of Hinnom and the 
Kidron is the fountain of Bir Eyyiib, ‘the Well of 
Job’ (see EN-ROGEL). The length of the valley from 
its head to En-rogel is 23 m., and here the historic 
Kidron may be said to terminate. fs 

The Kidron Valley was first described accurately by 
Robinson ; but in recent years fresh points of interest 
have come to light. Such, for instance, are the true 
bed of the Kidron (384 ft. below the present channel), 
and the great rock-cut aqueduct in the Kidron-valley, 
south of Bir Eyyūb, both found in '68-'69 by Sir C. 
Warren (Recovery of Jerusalem, 135 f. 256 f). 

See JERUSALEM, §§ 3% 37 and cp Porter’s art. in Kitto’s 


Bibl. Cycl. from which some descriptive passages of the above 
have been adapted. T. KC 


KIDRON (xeApwn [ANV]) 1 Macc. 15 39 41, RV. 
See GEDEROTH. 


KILAN (xle]itAan [BA]), 1 Esd. 515, RV, AV 
CEILAN. 


KINAH (NVP; ikam [B] kfelina [AL]), a 
Judahite city on the border of Edom (Josh. 15 22t). 
The name appears in 1 Ch. 412 in the corrupt form 
TEHINNAH, See KENITES, NEGER, § 2 (b)n. 


KING (on, BaciAeyc). The term melek ‘king’ 
has a somewhat wide range of meaning. We find it in 
the description of the old condition of things in Canaan, 
when many of the cities were in the enjoyment of 
relative independence under ‘kings’ or princes of their 
own (see, e.g., Gen. 142 202 Josh. 101 111 Judg. 519). 
Winckler has pointed out that in Tiglath-pileser’s time 
the Syrian ‘kingdoms’ were more like German Graf- 
schaften (AOF 119); we might also compare the petty 
Syrian kings with the Indian rajas or the Italian dukes 
of the Middle Ages. This remark may illustrate Is. 108, 
where the king of Assyria ironically asks, ‘Are not my 
generals (yy) altogether kings (mabo), perhaps alluding 
partly to the fact that many petty vassal kings served 
under his orders at the head of their respective con- 
tingents. As late as the Book of Job we find 3% used 


in the limited sense of ‘chieftain ' (Job 1925, but hardly 
1524 [5 orparyyds] which seems to be corrupt). From 
the etymology of the term (Ass. and Aram., ‘to counsel, 
decree’) we may infer that the king was originally the 
most gifted and powerful member of a council of chiefs 
or elders (cp Mic. 49 ‘king’ ||' counsellor’). The term 
preferred by the Babylonians and Assyrians was farru 
(=Heb. +), which is used both for the divine ‘king of 


the gods,’ and for the ‘great king’ of Assyria (or 
Babylon) ; see PRINCE, 3. Possibly this term ( ,/ šarāru 
‘to be radiant,’ like a star) was chosen in preference to 
maliku or malku (= Heb. abe. Ar. malik) to indicate 


pre-eminence among kings, though madzku is explained 
in the syllabaries by farru. It is worth noticing that 
‘princes (my) of Midian’ in Judg.725 and 83, cor- 
responds to ‘kings (bs) of Midian’ in Judg. 85 (cp 
GIDEON). On the history of Hebrew royalty see 
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ABIMELECII ; GOVERNMENT, §§ 16-22; ISRAEL,$$13-44; 
TAXATION; and on the religious use of 329 see MOLECH, 
MESSIAH. 

It is unfortunately doubtful whether the poetical phrase 
ninpa abn, EV ‘king of terrors,’ in Job1814 is correct. The 
supposed biblical parallels will hardly bear pressing, the text 


being very uncertain. On Ps. 49 17 see Che. /s.(2); on Rev. 911 
see Locusts, § 3. TOK, C: 


KINGDOM OF GOD. See EscuaTtoLocy, Index 
(col. 1389), s.v. ‘kingdom’; MESSIAH. 


KINGS (BOOK) 


Divisions (§ 6,4). 

Prophetic narrative (§ 8). 

ie narrative (§ 9). 
iterature (§ 11). 


General structure (§ 1). 
Redactions, etc. (§ 2). 
Chronology (§ 4). 
Religious principle (8 5 a). 
Later insertions (§ 5 å). 
The books of Kings, which form the last part of the 
series of OT histories known as the Earlier 
Prophets, were originally reckoned as a 
single book (cp CANON, § 13). 

Modern Hebrew Bibles follow the bipartition which we have 
derived from ©, where they are called the third and the fourth 
books of kingdoms (SactAecay), the first and the second being 
our books of Samuel. 


The division into two books is not felicitous. Even 
the old Hebrew separation between Kings and Samucl 
must not be taken to mean that the history from the 
birth of Samuel to the Exile was treated by two distinct 
authors in independent volumes. We cannot speak of 
the author of Kings or of Samuel, but only of an editor 
or successive editors whose main work was to arrange in 
a continuous form extracts or abstracts from earlier 
books. The introduction of a chronological scheme 
and a series of editorial comments and additions, chiefly 
designed to enforce the religious meaning of the history, 
gives to the book of Kings as we now read it a kind of 
unity ; but beneath this we can still distinguish a variety 
of documents, which, though sometimes mutilated in 
the process of piecing them together, retain sufficient 
individuality of style and colour to prove their original 
independence. Of these documents one of the best 
defined is the vivid and exact picture of David's court 
at Jerusalem (2 S. 9-20), of which the first two chapters 
of 1 K. are manifestly an integral part.! As it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that the editor of the history 
of David closed his work abruptly before the death of 
the king, breaking off in the middle of a valuable 
memoir which lay before him, this observation leads us 
to conclude that the books of Samuel and of Kings are 
not independent histories. They have at least one 
source in common, and a single editorial hand was at 
work on both. The division, however, which makes 
the commencement of Solomon's reign the beginning of 
a new book is certainly ancient ; it must be older than 
the insertion of the appendix 2S. 21-24, which now 
breaks the continuity of the original history of David's 
court. 

From a historical point of view the division is very 
convenient. The subject of the book of Samucl is the 
creation of a united Israel by Samuel, Saul, and David. 
Under Solomon the creative impulse has already died 
away; the kingship is divorced from the sympathies of 
the nation ; and the way is prepared for the formation 
of the two kingdoms of Ephraim and Judah, the fortunes 
of which, down to their extinction by the great empires 
of the East, form the main subject of the book of Kings. 

It is probable, however, that the editor who made 
the division had another reason for disconnecting 
s -_. Solomon from David and treating his 
4 tana reign as a new departure. The most 

redactions. otable feature in the extant redaction 
of the book is the strong interest shown in the deutero- 

1 See the arguments in detail, We. CH(2) 260. The verses 
1 K. 21-12 27 have no connection with the rest of the chapter, 


and are due to a later hand. (But cp Bu. Ri Sa. 263; Ki. 
Kön. 13 f.) 


1. General 
structure. 
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nomic ‘Law of Moses,’ and especially in the centrali- 
zation of worship in the temple on Zion as prescribed in 
Deuteronomy and enforced by Josiah. ‘This interest 
was unknown to ancient Israel, and is quite foreign to 
the older memoirs incorporated in the book ; amidst the 
great variety in style and manner which marks the 
several parts of the history the interest in question is 
expressed always in the same stereotyped phrases and 
unvarying style ; in brief, it belongs to the editorial com- 
ments, not to the original sources of the history. ‘To 
the deuteronomistic editor, then, the foundation of the 
temple, which is treated as the central event of Solomon’s 
reign, is a religious epoch of prime importance (see 
especially his remarks in 1 K. 327), and on this ground 
alone he would naturally make Solomon's reign com- 
mence a new book—the history of Israel under the one 
true sanctuary.!_ [Burney (Hastings’ DB 2859 7) gives 
a careful list of deuteronomic phrases and expressions 
wholly or nearly peculiar to the editor of Kings. ] 

When we say in general that the book of Kings was 
thrown into its present form by a deuteronomistic 
redactor we do not affirm that he was the first who 
digested the sources of the history into a continuous 
work. Indeed the selection of materials, especially in 
the earlier parts of the narrative, has been thonght to 
point to an opposite conclusion. Nor, on the other 
hand, must we ascribe absolute finality to his work. 
He gave the book a definite shape and character ; but 
the recognized methods of Hebrew literature left it open 
to additions and modifications by later hands. Even 
the redaction in the spirit of Deuteronomy seems itself 
to have had more than one stage, as Ewald and other 
critics recognize. The book was not closed till far on in 
the Exile, after the death of Nebuchadrezzar and Jehoia- 
chin (2 K. 25277). The fact that it closes with 
the pardon, not with the death, of Jehoiachin is very 
well explained by Meyer (Æntst. 78) as being due 
to the narrator's looking upon the king’s elevation 
as the first step towards the realization of the Messianic 
hopes ; and the fall of the kingdom of Judah is presup- 
posed in such passages as 1 K. 844 51 91-9 2 K. 1719 f. 
(217-15 2215-20]? 28267. These passages, however, are 
mere interjected remarks, which seem to be added to 
adapt the context to the situation of the Jews in captivity. 
The main redaction, though subsequent to the reform- 
ation of Josiah, which supplied the standard applied to 
all previous kings (‘ the high places were not removed '), 
does not point to the time of the captivity. Thus, for 
example, the words ‘unto this day’ in 2 K. 822 147 
166 are part of the ‘epitome’ composed by the main 
redactor (see below, § 7), and imply that he wrote 
before the destruction of the Judzean state. 

Even the second redaction (see § 2) did not absolutely 

Diff k fix a single authoritative recension of the 
sie op book, as appears in detail from a com- 
* parison of © with the Hebrew text. 

The LXX—z.e., @® (G4 follows MT closely, and is 
perhaps based upon Origen’s recension [so Silberstein, 
ZATW 181f. 141 f.])—of Kings is not a corrupt 
reproduction of the Hebrew receptus; it represents 
another recension. Neither recension can claim absolute 
superiority. The defects of @ lie on the surface, and 
are greatly aggravated by the condition of the Greek 
text, which has suffered much in transmission, and 
particularly has in many places been corrected after the 
later Greek versions that express the Hebrew receptus of 
the second century of our era. Still @ not only preserves 
many good readings in detail, but also throws much 


1 With this it agrees that the later appendix 2 S. 21-24 does 
not seem to have passed under the hand of the deuteronomic 
redaction. See We. CH(2) 302. 

2 [The following passages also may safely be assigned to the 
second—z.¢. to the exilic or post-exilic—deuteronomist (= Dg): 
1 K. 3315 54 [18] 4 61 llgéto 16127 2 K. 17 7-17 29-344 
24 2-12 15-25; perhaps too all those chronological notices which 
aim at establishing a synchronisin between the kings of Judah 


and those of Israel.] 
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light on the long-continued process of redaction (at the 
hand of successive editors or copyists) of which the 
extant Hebrew of Kings is the outeome. Even the false 
readings of the Greek are instructive, for both recensions 
were exposed to corrupting influences of precisely the 
same kind. The following examples will serve to 
illustrate the treatment through which the book has 
passed. 

1. Minor detached notices such as we should put in 
foot-notes or appendices are inserted so as to disturb the 
natural context. 

Thus 1 K. 427 [5 7] must be taken continuously with 419, and 
so @BL (inserting between them v. 17) actually reads. In like 
manner BL omits 1 K. 611-14, which breaks the context of the 
description of the temple. Again, in @BL, 1 K.926 follows on 
v. 14, So that Solomon's dealings with Hiram are recorded con- 
tinuously. The notices intervening in ww. 15-25 (in a very 
unnatural order) belong to a class of floating notes about 
Solomon and his kingdom which seem to have got stranded 
almost by chance at different. points in the two recensions. 

2. There are direct or indirect indications of trans- 
positions and insertions on a larger scale. i : 

Thus in @BL the history of Naboth (1 K.21) precedes chap. 
20, and in fact chaps. 20 and 22 are parts of one narrative, 
obviously quite distinct from the history of Elijah. Again, the 
story of Abijah’s sickness and Ahijah’s prophecy is not found in 
B1. at 1 K. 141-201; at 1224 appears another version of the 
same narrative, in which there is no reference to a previous 
promise to Jeroboam through Ahijah, and the prophet is intro- 
duced as a new character. This version (1224), which places the 
prophecy of the destruction of Jeroboam’s house between his 
return from Egypt and his elevation to the throne, is no doubt 
a mere legend; but it goes to prove that there was once a 
version of the history of Jeroboam in which 11 29-39 had no place. 
In truth, after 1126-28 there must once have stood some account 
of arebellion in which Jeroboam ‘lifted up his hand’ against 
king Solomon. To such an account (not to the incident of 
Ahijah and the cloak related in vv. 29-39), v. 40 is the natural 
sequel, ‘Thus all that is related of Ahijah falls under suspicion 
of being foreign to the original history. Compare JEROBOAM 1. 
It is noteworthy that in a passage peculiar to GBL [in the ed. of 
Swete 1 K. 1224 a-z] the incident of the tearing of the cloak is 
related of Shemaiah and placed at the convention at Shechem, 
showing how much fluctuation there was in the tradition. In 
2 K. 1322 L has an addition which affects both history and 
geography (see APHEK, § 3 a, HAZAEL) on the conquests of 
Hazael. According to Kittel (Am. p. vi) such passages have 
heen inserted by later editors from older sources which were still 
accessible to them in their completeness. 

These instances show that there was a certain want of 
definiteness about the redaction. The mass of disjointed 
materials, not always free from inconsistencies, which lay 
before the editor in separate documents or in excerpts 
already partially arranged by an earlier hand, could not 
have been reduced to real unity without critical sifting, 
and an entire recasting of the narrative, in a way foreign 
to the ideas and literary habits of the Hebrews. The 
unity which the editor aimed at was limited to chrono- 
logical continuity in the events recorded, and a certain 
uniformity in the treatment of the religious meaning of 
the narrative. Even this could not be perfectly attained 
in the cireumstances, and the links of the history 
were not firmly enough riveted to prevent disarrange- 
ment or rearrangement of details by later scribes. 

The continued efforts of successive redactors can be 
traced in the chronology of the book. The chronological 
4. Ch lozi method of the narrative appears most 

: l dace on clearly in the history after Solomon, 

cal meunods. Where the events of each king’s reign 
are thrown into a kind of stereotyped framework of this 
type :— 

‘In the twentieth year of Jeroboam, king of Israel, Asa began 
to reign over Judah, and reigned in Jerusalem forty-one years.’ 
... ‘Inthe third year of Asa, king of Judah, Baasha began to 
reign over Israel, and he reigned in Tirzah twenty-four years.’ 

The history moves between Judah and Israel accord- 
ing to the date of each accession; as soon as a new 
king has been introduced everything that happened in 
his reign is discussed, and wound up by another stereo- 
typed formula as to the death and burial of the sovereign ; 
and to this mechanical arrangement the natural con- 
nection of events is often sacrificed. In this scheme the 
elaborate synchronisms between contemporary monarchs 


1 In @A etc., it is added from the version of Aquila. 
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of the N. and S. give an aspect of great precision to 
the chronology. 


In reality, however, the data for Judah and Israel do not agree 
[260 years of the kings of Judah correspond to 241 years, 7 
months, i days, of the kings of Israel], and Wellhausen, follow- 
ing Ewald, has shown that the synchronisms were not in the 
sources, but were calculated from the list of the years of each 
reign (JDT 6057. [’75]). Cp Curono.ocy, § 67. It appears 
further that these years of reign are not all derived from historical 
tradition, but are in part due to conjectural subdivision of a 
cycle 480 (twelve generations of forty years) assigned in 1 K. 
61 to the period from the ‘exodus’ to the foundation of the 
temple, and (according to the Judæan list of kings) to the period 
from the foundation of the temple to the end of the captivity 
(536 B.c.).1 In the early part of the Judzan history the first 
dates not accessions are connected with the temple, and appar- 
ently derived from temple records. Of these the most important 
is the twenty-third year of Joash, which the chronological scheme 
makes the one hundred and sixty-first year of the temple, 
trisecting the four hundred and eighty years cycle. Other one 
hundred and sixty years bring us to the death of Hezekiah, and 
the last third of the cycle begins with the accession of Manasseh, 
whose sins are treated as the decisive cause of the Exile. Within 
these limits a few dates were given by the sources; the rest, as 
can easily be shown, were filled in with reference to a unit of 
forty years.2 Again, the duration of the kingdom of Israel, 
according to the northern lists, was two hundred and forty com- 
pleted years—viz., eighty years before the first expedition of 
Benhadad, eighty years of Syrian wars, forty of prosperity under 
the victorious Jeroboam IÍ., whose first year belongs to the 
period of war, and forty years of decline. The trisections in 
each case and the round numbers of 480 and 240 point strongly 
to a systematization of the chronology on the basis of a small 
number of given dates, and the proof that it is so is completed 
when we learn from the exactly kept lists of Assyrian chronology 
that the siege of Samaria fell in 722, whereas the system dates 
the captivity from 737 (535+480 -37 - 241). Cp CHRONOLOGY, 
$ xr. 

The key to the chronology is 1 K. 61 which, as Well- 
hausen has shown, was not found in the original 6, and 
contains internal evidence of post-Babylonian date. In 
fact the system as a whole is necessarily later than 535 
B.C., the fixed point from which it counts back. 

Another aspect in the redaction may be called 
theological. Its characteristic is the application to 
the old history of a standard belonging 
to later developments of the OT religion. 
‘Thus, as we have already seen, the re- 
dactor in 1 K. 3 regards worship in high places as sinful 
after the building of the temple, though he knows that 
the best kings before Hezekiah made no attempt to 
suppress these shrines. So, too, his unfavourable 
judgment on the whole religion of the northern kingdom 
was manifestly not shared by Elijah and Elisha, nor by 
the original narrator of the history of those prophets. 
This feature in the redaction displays itself, not only in 
occasional comments or homiletical excursuses, but 
also in that part of the narrative in which all ancient 
historians allowed themselves free scope for the develop- 
ment of their reflexions—the speeches placed in the 
mouths of actors in the history. Here also there is 
textual evidence that the theological element is somewhat 
loosely attached to the earlier narrative, and underwent 
successive additions. 

We have seen that @BL omits 1 K. 611-14, and that both 
prophecies of Ahijah belong to the least certain part of the textual 
tradition, So, too, an indication that the long prover of 
Solomon (r K. 814-53), the deuteronomistic colour of which is 
recognized by all critics, did not stand in the oldest account of 
the dedication of the temple is preserved in the fact that the 
ancient fragment, v. 12,4, which in the Hebrew text is imperfect, 
appears in BAL after v. 53 in completer form and with a refer- 


5a. Religious 
principle. 


1 Compare Krey’s investigations in ZWT, ’77, p. 4044 

2 See the details in an ARE by WRS /. Pens 20 
[cpalso Stade,G'’/188 7; Kamphausen(Z4 W 3 193 7. [’83], and 
Chron. der hebr. Könige, ’83); and Konig (‘ Beitr. z. bibl. Chron.’ 
in ZKW, '83 Heft 6, 8, 9, 12) are more conservative. Rihl 
(Chron. der Könige von Israel u. Juda’ in Deutsche Zeitschr. 
J. Geschichtswissensch. xii, 1 45 f. ('94]) adduces weighty reasons 
for the view that we have here not the so-called Babylonian 
method (so We.; cp CHRONOLOGy, § 9), but the reckoning 
according to which the last year of each oe was counted also 
as the first of his successor; in this way the above-mentioned 
inconsistencies are to an important extent diminished.] Cp 
further, T. Lehmann, ‘ Quelques dates importantes de chrono- 
logié du 26 aa in RE/, 1898, July-Sept. p. 1%; Gold- 
B ak ‘zur Chronologie der Kénigsbiicher’ pita, 1900, 
P. 17 f). 
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ence tothe book of Jashar as its source (BeBAlov ris osis ="w7 WED 
= 9 19D: cp JAsSHAR, Book or, § 2). The redactional inser- 
tion displaced it in one recension and led to its mutilation in the 
other. Ihe older parts of this chapter have also been retouched in 
conformity with later (even post-exilic) ritual and law. The Levites 
who appear at v. 4 in contrast to the priests, ina way unknown to 
the pre-exile history, are not named in BEL, and the post-exilic 
‘congregation’ (‘éd¢ah) at v. 5 is also wanting. The processes 
illustrated by these examples were doubtless at work in many 
places where external evidence fails us, and may often be 
detected by a careful use of internal evidence alone. See 
especially Wellhausen’s detailed analysis (CH 269 /7-). 

The insertions due to later editors and copyists are 
many and not all of the same kind. 

For insertions made subsequently to the deuteronomistic 
redaction see r K. 446 13 (from nin to 3b), 65 (the words 3°20 
nan ‘pony), 616 (the last two ee 724 (> wras wapo), 

42c (from MDI? onwards), 47-50 81 (from AN) 

5b. Later wel a, 


r 2 to DSW), 20 (as far as bene beginning at 
insertions. » : u mo Ee 
AN), sf (pa pbn), also probably vv. 7/. 65 
(from ^ nyawi onwards). Add tothese 922 1124 (one ‘9 3593), 
123@ 12 Q nya), 17 21-24 27¢ (from 12%) onwards), 32-13 33a 
1431 (from nen to ‘pyn, cp 21), 1556 (from pa onwards), 6 (c 
1430) 161-4 (2), 11 (37D 19 YRwATND, cp 1410), 176 (read : on 
23y ww) 3p33)}, 1819 (ip YIN NI Nan, cp 22 40), 31-324 
199d-11a(to 'y *yp5), 2123 25, 22285 (cp Mi. 21), 31 (ny owde, 
cp 20124), 35 (from py’) onwards), 38 2 K. 19-17 7174-20 106d 
(2) 1lro 1217 (2), 17 344-40 213-6 2244-54 6f: g (beginning at 
431), 234 (beginning at xsin), 5 76 14 16-18 2413 f. 

The latest glosses in 2 K. are: 116 (from ‘b357 to 13203; cp 
6) 215 (Sanw), 319 Co vy-ba), 522 4 (a3 "Sn nen), 81 
(sron), 94 0an yan); 1019 (Y72903, cp a 1167 (ATON) 
116 13 (ory), 15 Con wrn and ’wS mrasSy), 19 (oy-$3 nea 
xa) 18127 (cp 1415 _/) 1817 () ’p-atrney mann, cp Is. 362), 


19 104 (to ana), 2011 (aay ‘x mbyna, cp Is. 388), 18 (Yhn ‘x), 
224 8 and 234 del. binan (cp 2210 12), 2333 (‘a “bom, cp 2 Ch. 


38a ouite another sort and sometimes of great historic value 
are a series of notices and parallel accounts, derived from other 
sources, and worked into the principal narrative to the best of 
the editor’s ability. To this class belong—r K. 923 2 K. 11 13-184 
1814-16 19 10-35 (a parallel to 1813 17-199@ which, as Stade has 
Toe is artificially united to the preceding narrative by 
19 9). 

To gain an exacter idea of the main redaction of 
Kings and of the nature of the original sources, we may 
Divisi , divide the history into three sections :— 

ae eae he (1) the conclusion of the ‘court history,’ 

mere" 1 K.1f, the further consideration of 
which belongs to the criticism of SAMUEL (¢.v., ii. § 6); 
(2) Solomon, 1 K. 3-11; (3) the kingdoms of Ephraim 
and Judah. 

(2) The main source of this section, as we learn from 
1 K. 1141, was a book called Acts of Solomon. This work 
can hardly have been a regular chronicle, for the history 
founded on it contains no continuous narrative. All 
that is related of Solomon's reign is grouped round the 
description of the royal buildings, particularly of the 
temple, and the account of the dedication of the house 
(chaps. 6-99); and the greater part of the latter account 
is either due to the redactor or largely rewritten. The 
whole section is descriptive rather than narrative, and the 
accurate details might have been arrived at by actual 
observation of the temple at a date long subsequent to 
Solomon. In fact, they are not all due toa single hand. 
Thus we can still reconstruct a shorter text of 617-21, 
which says only that ‘the house before the oracle was 
forty cubits long, and the oracle in the midst of the 
house within where the ark of Yahwé's covenant was to 
be placed was twenty cubits in length, in breadth, and 
in height ; and he overlaid it with gold and made an 
altar of cedar [the table of shewbread] before the oracle 
and overlaid it with gold.’ The original author used the 
BOOK OF JASHAR (g.v. § 3) for the account of the dedi- 
cation, and had access to some exact particulars as to 
dates, the artist Hiram, and so forth, which may have 
been contained in the temple records. The immediate 
environment of this section, if we set aside the floating 
elements in chap. 9 already referred to, is occupied with 
Solomon's dealings with King Hiram, who aided him 
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in his architectural schemes and in the commercial 
enterprises which procured the funds for such costly 
works (chap. 5 [515-32] and chap. 910 7.). On each 
side of this context lies a complex of various narratives 
and notices illustrating Solomon’s wisdom and greatness, 
but also, in chap. 11, his weakness and the incipient 
decay of his kingdom. It is evident that the rise of the 
adversaries who, according to 1125, troubled Solomon 
through all his reign cannot originally have been related 
as the punishment of the sins of his old age. The 
pragmatism as usual belongs to the redactor (114). 
We have seen that there was once another version of 
the history of Jeroboam. On 1K. 111-8, cp further 
SOLOMON, § 8, and see the commentaries of Benzinger 
and Kittel. 

(3) For the history of the divided kingdom the 
redactor, as we have seen, follows a fixed scheme 

determined by the order of accessions, 
adel and gives a short epitome of the chief 
facts about each king, with an estimate 
of his religious character, which for the schismatic north 
is always unfavourable. ‘The epitome, as the religious 
standpoint shows, belongs to the same hand through- 
out—z.e., to D; but so much of it as relates to Judah 
is plainly based on good written sources, which from 
the nature of the particulars recorded may be identified 
with the book of Royal Chronicles referred to under 
each reign, which seems to have been a digest of official 
notices. [A reference to the ‘Book of the History of 
the Kings of Judah’ (or, Israel) is wanting only in the 
cases of Ahaziah, of Jehoahaz, of Jehoiachin, and of 
Zedekiah among the kings of Judah, and in that of Joram 
and Hoshea among those of Israel. Both the Judahite 
and the Israelite work (unless with Reuss we are to 
suppose a single work, cited by different titles) were 
evidently compilations of private origin, prepared shortly 
before the exile on the basis of older chronicles and 
special treatises. ] 

If the chronicle named for the kings of Israel actually 
lay before the editor he at least did not make such ex- 
cerpts from it as we find in the Judzean history, for the 
epitome for Ephraim is very bare of concrete details. 

Besides the epitome and the short excerpts from the 
Judzean chronicles which go with it, the history includes 
8. Prophetic a variety of longer narratives, which alike 

i ti in their subject-matter and in their treat- 

narrative. mentare plainly distinct from the some- 
what dry bones of the properly historical records. The 
northern narratives are all distinguished in a greater or 
less degree by the prominence assigned to prophets. 
In the southern kingdom we hear less of the prophets, 
with the great exception of Isaiah; but the temple 
occupies a very prominent place. 

The narrative of the man of God from Judah (1 K. 183) 
is indubitably of Judæan origin. Its attitude to the 
altar at Bethel—the golden calf does not appear as the 
ground of offence—is diverse not only from that of 
Elijah and Elisha, but even from that of. Hosea.! The 
other narratives that deal with the history of Ephraim 
are all by northern authors (see, for example, 1 K. 193 


the epitome. 


2 K. 96), and have their centre in the events of the 


Syrian wars and in the persons of Elijah and Elisha. 
They are not all, however, of one origin, as appears 
most clearly by comparing the account of the death 
of Naboth in the history of Elijah, 1 K. 21, and in the 
history of Elisha and Jehu, 2 K. 9. In the latter narra- 
tive Naboth’s ‘field’ lies a little way from Jezreel, in 
the former it is close to Ahab's palace (? in Samaria, 
see v. 18 and variants of @ in v. r), and is described as 


1 The expression ‘cities of Samaria’ (v. 32) appears elsewhere 
only after the deportation of Ephraim (2 K. 17 26), and seems to 
have come in here from 2K.2319. Even in this passage the 
last clause of v. 18, which alone refers to details of the history 
of 1K.13, is clearly erroneous; the old prophet did not come 
from Samaria. (The passage must be of late origin (see Kuenen, 
Ond.(2) 2 § 25, n. 4); 1t seems not unconnected with the history 
of Amos; see Amos, § 3-] 
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a vineyard. The ‘burden’ quoted by Jehu is not in 
the words of 1 K. 21, and mentions the additional fact 
that Naboth’s sons were killed.! In other words, the 
history cf Jehu presupposes events recorded in the extant 
accounts of Elijah, but not these accounts themselves. 
Moreover, the narrative in 2 K. seems to be the more 
accurate; it contains precise details lacking in the 
other. 

Now it is plain that r K. 21 belongs to the same 
history of Elijah with chaps. 17-19. The figure of the 
prophet is displayed in the same weird grandeur, and 
his words (with the omission of the addition already 
noted in vv, 206 21) have the same original and impres- 
sive force. This history, a work of the highest literary 
art, has come down to us as a fragnient. For in 1 K. 
1915 Elijah is commanded to take the desert route to 
Damascus—.eé., the route E. of the Jordan. He could 
not, therefore, reach Abel-meholah in the Jordan 
valley, near Bethshean, when he ‘departed thence’ 
(v. 19), if ‘thence’ means from Horeb. The journey 
to Damascus, the anointing of Hazael and Jehu, must 
once have intervened ; but they have been omitted be- 
cause another account ascribed these acts to Elisha (2 K. 
87. 9). Cp SHAPHAT. Now there is no question that 
we possess an accurate historical account of the anoint- 
ing of Jehu. Elisha, long in opposition to the reigning 
dynasty (2 K. 313), and always keeping alive the remem- 
brance of the murder of Naboth and his sons (632), 
waited his moment to effect a revolution. It is true that 
the prime impulse in this revolution came from Elijah ; 
but, when the history in 1 K. represents Elijah as 
personally commissioned to inaugurate it by anointing 
Jehu and Hazael as well as Elisha, we see that the 
author's design is to gather up the whole contest between 
Yahwé and Baal in an ideal picture of Elijah and his work. 
No doubt this record is of younger date than the more 
photographic picture of the accéssion of Jehu, though 
prior to the rise of the new prophecy under Amos and 
Hosea.” [For the later criticism of the Elijah-narratives, 
sce ELIJAH, § 4, also Ki, AGn. 159-162, appendix 
on chaps. 17-19 21.] 

The episode of Elijah and Ahaziah, 2K. 1, is certainly 
by a different hand, as is seen even from the new feature 
of revelation through an angel; and the ascension of 
Elijah, 2 K. 2, is related as the introduction to the 
prophetic work of Elisha. 

The narratives about Elisha are not all by one hand ; 
for example, 41-7 is separated from the immediately 
subsequent history by a sharply marked grammatical 
peculiarity (the suffix 13); moreover, the order is not 
chronological, for 624 cannot be the sequel to 623; and 
in general those narratives in which the prophet appears 
as on friendly terms with the king, and possessed of 
influence at court (e.g., 413 69 621 compared with 1314), 
plainly belong to the time of Jehu’s dynasty, though 
they are related before the fall of the house of Omri. 
In this disorder we can distinguish portions of an 
historical narrative which speaks of Elisha in connection 
with events of public interest, without making him the 
central figure, and a series of anecdotes of properly 
biographical character. The historical narrative em- 
braced 2 K. 3624-7 20 91-10 28—in fact, the whole account 
of the reign of Joram and the revolution under Jehu ; 
and, as 2 K. 3 has much affinity to the history of Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat in x K. 22, we may add the earlier 
history of the Syrian wars (1 K. 20 22) to the series. 
The evidence of style is hardly sufficient to assign all 


1 The standing phrases common to 1 K. 2120421 2K. 97-104 
belong to the redaction, as is plain in the latter case from 9 3. 

2 Some expressions that point to a later date are certainly 
added by another hand—e.g., the last part of 1818. In old 
Israel, np to the time of Hosea, the Baalim (pl.) are the golden 
calves, which have no place in this context. A late insertion 
also is the definition of time by the stated oblation in the 
temple at Jerusalem, 1829 36. At v.36 this is lacking in @; 
at v. 29 the insertion of @ reveals the motive for the interpola- 
tion—viz., to assimilate Elijah’s sacrifice to the legal service. 
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these chapters to a single hand (for example, 333 is a 
single chariot in the history of Jehu, but in 1 K. 20 a 
collective, the single chariot being ana); but they are 
all full of fresh detail and vivid description, and their 
sympathy with the prophets of the opposition, Micaiah 
and Elisha, and with the king of Judah, who takes the 
prophets’ part, does not exclude a genuine interest in 
Ahab and Joram, who are painted in very human 
colours, and excite our pity and respect. To the 
historian these chapters are the most valuable part of 
the northern history. 

In the more biographical narratives about Elisha we 
may distinguish one circle connected with Gilgal, 
Jericho, and the Jordan valley to which Abel-meholah 
belongs (41-7 ? 38-44; chap. 5 ? 61-7). Here Elisha 
appears as the head of the prophetic guilds, having his 
fixed residence at Gilgal. Another circle, which pre- 
supposes the accession of the house of Jehu, places him 
at Dothan or Carmel, and represents him as a personage 
of almost superhuman dignity. Here there is an obvious 
parallelism with the history of Elijah, especially with 
his ascension (compare 2 K. 617 with 211, 1314 with 2 12); 
and it is to this group of narratives that the ascension of 
Elijah forms the introduction. 

Of the Judsean narratives there is none to rival the 
northern histories in picturesque and popular power. 
The history of Joash, 2K.11 f, of 
Ahaz's innovations, 1610 f., and of 
Josiah's reformation, 223-2325, have their 
common centre in the temple on Zion, and may with 
great probability be referred to a single source. The 
details suggest that this source was based on official 
documents. Besides these we have a full history of 
Hezekiah and Sennacherib and of Hezekiah’s sickness, 
1813-2019, repeated in a somewhat varying text in Is. 
36-39 (cp IsAIAH i. § 6, ii. § 15). The history of 
Amaziah and Joash in 2 K. 14 8-14 with the characteristic 
parable from vegetable life, may possibly be of northern 
origin.} 

When we survey these narratives as a whole we 
receive an increased impression of the merely mechanical 

10. Advantage ait of a ee oe 
of micehanieal mel are united. onig itors have 
redaction. ° ed something of their own in almost 
every chapter, generally from the stand- 
point of religious pragmatism, there is not the least 
attempt to work the materials into a history in our sense 
of the word; and in particular the northern and southern 
histories are practically independent, being merely 
pieced together in a sort of mosaic in consonance with 
the chronological system, which we have seen to be 
really later than the main redaction. It is very possible 
that the order of the pieces was considerably readjusted 
by the author of the chronology ; of this indeed G still 
shows traces. With all its imperfections, however, as 
judged from a modern standpoint, the redaction has 
the great merit of preserving the older narratives in 
their original colour, and bringing us much nearer to 
the actual life of the old kingdom than any history 
written throughout from the standpoint of the exile 
could possibly have done. 

Since Ewald’s History, vols. 1 and 3, and Kuenen’s Ond.(2) 
1 332, the most thorough and original investigation of the 
structure of the book is that in Wellhausen’s fourth (not in the 

fifth and sixth) edition of Bleek’s E72. (78) 
11. Literature. (reprinted in C/7(2) 266-302), with which the 

corresponding section of his Prod.(4) (275 7.) 
should be compared. Stade (SBOT; cp Gesch. 1737) must, 
however, be compared. Cp also Kittel, Ast. 249 9. 207 D-5 
Driver, /ztrod.(6) 185-203; König, Zind. 263 F. (93); Holzhey, 
Das Buch der Könige (99). On the text-criticism cp especially 
Stade, ZATIV, '83, p. 1237 (on x K. 5-7), '85, p. 275. (on 
2 K. 10-14), and ’86, p. 160/ (on 2K.15-21); Klostermann, 
Sam. u. Kö. (87); F. C. Burkitt, Fragments of the Books of 
Kings according to the translation of Aquila from a Catro 


MS (97); and Crit. Bib. Among commentaries, see those of 
Thenius ('49; (2), '73), C. F. Keil (64;@, ’76; ET, ’72); 


9. Judean 
narrative. 


1 Note, in v. 11, ‘in Beth-shemesh which (belongs) to Judah.’ 
Cp the similar phrase in 1 K. 193. 
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Bähr in Lange’s Bibelwerk (68; ET, '77); Rawlinson in 
the Speaker's Comm., Reuss in La Bible, vol. 1; Lamby 
(86-87); Farrar (Expositors Bible,'93-'94); Benzinger, A//C 
(99); Kittel in Nowack's HK (1900). See also C. F. Burney, 
art. ‘Kings’ in Hastings’ DB 2. WR) Ss. Eas. 


KING'S GARDEN (bn 12) o KHITOC TOY 
BaciAewc), 2 K. 25 4 Jer. 394 (© om.) 527 Neh. 315 


(GENA TH koypaT. B.). A plantation between the two 
walls of Jerusalem, close to the pool of Shiloah; see 
KING’S POOL. 


KING'S POOL (7217 NI73,[H]koAYMBHOpa TOY 
BactAewc), Neh. 214, possibly the same as the pool 
of Siloam ; it may have been so called on account of its 
proximity to the KING’s GARDEN. Cp PooL. 

KING’S VALE (RV), or King’s Dale (AV), (“piY 
70107), Gen. 1417 ([tTo] medion BaciAewc [ADL]) 
25S. 18:8 (TH KOIAadt TOY BactAewe [BAL]); cp. 
Jos. Ant. vii. 103. See SHAVEH [VALE OF]; MEL- 
CHIZEDEK, § 3; ABSALOM, col. 31. 


KINSHIP. The bond by which the social and 
political units of the Hebrews—their clans and their 
F tribes—were held together in the older 
Le tans of historical period was neither more nor 

* less than a genuine and operative feeling 
of kinship (see GOVERNMENT, § 2 7). Hebrew theorists, 
like Arab genealogists, understood this kinship in the 
same sense as we understand it,—as due to derivation 
from a common ancestor; a tribe consisted entirely of 
blood relations (see GENEALOGIES i., § 2). 

At the very outset this theory requires at least some 
modification; for even in historical times physical 
descent was not the only way in which blood relation- 
ship could be constituted. Adoption was equally 
effective. So also was the method of blood covenant. 
Not individuals only, but whole clans could in this way 
enter into a lasting union and become fused into a 
single community. The various ceremonies observed 
in making such a covenant (cp COVENANT, § 3, and 
Robertson Smith's excellent exposition in Xin. 47 f. 
261 f., Rel. Sem.) 314 f.) have all one meaning; 
they were originally intended to create a physical and 
literal community of blood, or, in accordance with later 
ideas, they were intended, at least symbolically, to 
represent the creation of such a bond. This shows 
itself with unmistakable clearness when, for example, 
two men actually open their veins and mix their blood, 
or when the protected smears with his blood the tent- 
pole of his protector ; but it is still discernible, though 
in a more disguised form, in the rule of hospitality by 
which even now the person of the guest who has eaten 
with a host remains inviolable for at least a certain 
time—the time, to wit, during which the meal of which 
they have together partaken is supposed to be still 
sustaining them. In the Hebrew domain compare the 
covenant described in Ex. 24, where the people and the 
altar of Yahwè are sprinkled with the same blood. 

There is another point in which the old Semitic 
conceptions of blood relationship differ from those of 

2. Idea of modern times : there was no gradation 

lationshi of relationship. We take account of the 
TE ANL Pp. degrees by which relations are removed 
from the common ancestor ; in the Semitic field relation- 
ship is absolute: a man either belongs to-a given family 
circle, or he does not. Relationship is participation in 
the common blood which flows with equal fulness in 
the veins of every member of that circle; on this idea 
rest all the rights and obligations between the individual 
and his clansmen. There can therefore be no such 
thing as aristocracy of birth in our sense of the expres- 
sion. Within the gens none are high-born, none are 
low-born ; there is no blue blood. This is clearly shown 
in the law of blood revenge (WRS Xin. 22 f., and 
elsewhere). The duty falls on every member of the 
clan to which the murdered person belonged, and their 
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vengeance seeks every member alike of the murderer's 
clan. 

This said, it must not be denied that a feeling of 
relationship in our closer sense of the word also began to 
show itself from a comparatively early period. Indeed, 
the Hebrews from the earliest times to which our 
historical records carry us may be said to have been 
distinguished by the energy of their ‘family’ feeling. 
As the limits of society extended, the primitive concep- 
tion of blood-kinship described above would naturally 
grow weaker ; that of zear kinship in our sense Of the 
word can retain its vigour and efficiency only within the 
narrower circle. Within the larger federation of tribes 
(the people or nation of Israel) the feeling was never 
very strong; bloody wars between individual tribes 
were not unknown, and it was long before the sense of 
oneness had thoroughly pervaded all portions of the 
body politic. In the end it was not by the conception 
of blood kinship but by the political organisation of the 
monarchy that this sense was called into being and 
maintained. 

The question as to what constituted national kinship 
was answered by the genealogists. Each individual 
3. National tribe was held to be derived from an 

‘kinship ancestor whose descendants bore his 

* name as their tribal name; the mutual 
relations of the tribe and the various clans comprising 
it were determined by the relationship of the ancestor 
of each clan to the patriarch from whom all alike 
claimed descent. In other words, the formation and 
development of tribes were held to have taken place 
under the dominion of the patriarchal system (GENE- 
ALOGIES i., § 2). Moreover, it is an actual fact that 
so far as our knowledge goes the patriarchal system 
was prevalent among the Hebrews from the earliest 
historical times. The head of the family is the man; 
the woman passes over to the clan and tribe of her 
husband, who is master both of herself and of her 
children (FAMILY, § 37; MARRIAGE, § 47). Kinship, 
tribe-connection, inheritance, are determined by the 
man, 

Robertson Smith (A¢zshtp, passim), however, has in- 
controvertibly shown that among the Semites as well as 
many other widely separated peoples 
matriarchy must at one time have 
prevailed. By this expression, as distinguished from 
patriarchy, is meant not the dominion of the woman in 
the household, but rather that arrangement of family- 
and clan-relations in accordance with which the relation 
of the children to the mother was regarded as by far 
the more important, that to the father being of quite 
subordinate moment. It is the mother who determines 
the kinship. The children belong to the mother’s clan, 
not to the father’s. The wife is not under the power 
of the husband, but under the guardianship of her male 
relations. The head of the family is not the father but 
the maternal uncle, who has supreme authority over the 
mother and her children. Inheritance is not from 
father to son, but from brother to brother, from 


(maternal) uncle to nephew. 

The existence of this matriarchy among the Semites is shown 
(among other proofs) by the existence of ancient words, common 
to various branches of the Semitic family, denoting relationship 
derived from the mother. In like manner there are feminine 
tribal names, and tribal heroines pointing to the same inference. 
With the Arabs down even to the days of Mohammed a kind of 
marriage (see below) was still kept up which entirely belonged 
to the matriarchal system, 

For details as to matriarchy among the Semites in 
general the discussionsof Robertson Smith,! Wellhausen,? 
and Wilken? must be referred to. What specially in- 
terests us here is the fact that in the OT also traces of 
the existence of this institution among the Hebrews can 
still be found. Even if these were not absolutely 


1 Ut supra. 

2 ‘Die Ehe bei den Arabern’ in Gött. gel. Nachr. 431 f. C93). 

3 ‘Het Matriarchaat bij de oude Arabieren’ in Oester. 
Monatsschrift f. d. Orient, 1884. 
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convincing in themselves, they would become so after: 
the demonstration of the existence of the institution 
among the Arabs and other Semitic peoples. Alongside 
of the masculine tribal names we have a series of 
feminine ones :—Hagar, Keturah, Leah, Rachel, Bilhah, 
Zilpah. Stade conjectures that at one time there was a 
genealogical system according to which the tribes were 
all of them wives of Jacob (G/1146). Such feminine 
names at all events cannot be regarded as mere poetical 
adornments of the legends tö which they belong; they 
must originally have been integral parts of the genea- 
logical system. 

Marriages of brother and sister, that is to say between 
children of different mothers, had nothing offensive to 
the moral sense of the older period (see 


i MARRIAGE, § 2); it is a relic of the 
A times wh ionshi i 
relations: es en relationship was determined 


not by the blood of the father but by that 
of the mother, and when accordingly community of 
descent on the mother’s side was the only bar to 
marriage. This explains also the possibility of the 
custom according to which the son could marry the 
stepmother, the father the daughter-in-law (see MAR- 
RIAGE, §2). Notwithstanding the express prohibition of 
such unions they seem to have been not unknown down 
to a time as late as that of Ezekiel, although, on the 
other hand, marriages between maternal relations, 
between father and stepdaughter, father and daughter, 
mother and son were from the first regarded with horror 
(cp Gen. 19307); in D express prohibition is not 
deemed necessary. 

How deeply rooted was the view that relationship 
was constituted through the mother is shown by passages 
6. Meaning of such as Gen. 42 38 43 29 44 20 27 J: 

Cpeethen? Judg. 819 93, where the designation 

of brother in the full sense of the 
word is reserved for sons of the same mother; as 
also by such narratives as that of Judg. 9 2f., where 
Abimelech is regarded by his mother’s relations, the 
Shechemites, as one of themselves, and his maternal 
uncles are his natural allies. The prevalence of the 
same view is seen also in the practice of adoption by 
the mother (not the father) (Gen. 303), in the right of 
inheritance through the mother, as implied in Gen. 2110 
(‘the son of this handmaid shall not inherit with my 
son’), in the right of the mother to give the name as 
shown in the older sources of the Pentateuch, though 
in P it is always the father who does so. In Eliezer's 
negotiations for Rebekah it is not her father Bethuel 
(‘and Bethuel,' Gen. 24 50, is a late redactional insertion) 
but her brother who is her guardian and carries on the 
transaction. 

Another characteristic feature of matriarchal marriage 
is that it is not the woman who enters the man’s tribe 

7. Tribal but the man who enters the woman's ; she 

relations continues to belong to her own tribe. This 
* also can be shown to have been the case in 

the Hebrew domain. Too much stress indeed must 
not be laid on the expression npix-oy xis, ‘to go in unto,’ 
the usual phrase in Hebrew and Arabic for the con- 
summation of a marriage; but it is certain that 
among the Hebrews, as with the Arabs, the woman 
always figures in particularly close connection with the 
tent, and frequently as its mistress. In such cases as 
Gen. 2467, indeed, we may be in the presence only of 
a custom which, in the case of wealthy people, allowed 
each wife (as with a rich sheikh at present) to have a 
separate tent. The narrative of Judg. 4177 (cp 524 Æ), 
however, is clear enough ; it is Jael who owns the tent, 
who receives the fugitive into it, and who accords to 
him its protection. This is in exact accord with the 
present rights of Arab women as regards fugitives 
seeking protection. The story of Eliezer’s wooing of 
Rebekah also assumes the possibility that the girl may 
not consent to leave her home, but may insist that her 
future husband should marry into her own tribe and 
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clan (Gen. 245). Similarly Jacob fears lest Laban 
should refuse to let his daughters go, but should insist— 
in accordance with his undoubted right—on their staying 
at home; hence his secret flight (Gen. 3131). The 
phrase, ' shall leave his father and mother and cleave to 
his wife,’ in Gen. 224 may be an old saying dating from 
remote times when the husband went to the house (tent) 
of the wife, and joined her clan. Still the passage may 
be merely the narrator's remark, and even if it be an 
old proverb, we cannot be sure that it really carries’ us 
so far back in antiquity. 

Another instance of a matriarchal marriage requires 


notice: that of Samson (Judg. 14). The case is 
8. ‘Beena’ thoroughly exceptional; it is exogamy, 
s : T but reversing the relations, The husband 
marriage. 


is the alien, and visits his wife, who 
remains in her own home, and it is in the house of 
her relations that the marriage feast is held. Samson 
himself indeed does not become a Philistine; but 
neither does his wife become Israelite ; the intention is 
that they shall meet only from time to time. Parallels 
are not wanting in pre-Islamic Arab history ; as already 
said, such marriages were nothing out of the common 
up to the period immediately preceding that of 
Mohammed. The important point lies here :—the wife 
continues to belong to her own tribe, and the children, 
naturally, so belong also, lt is thus the. mother’s 
blood that is the determining factor, This kind of 
marriage, it is plain, could originally have arisen only 
under the influence of matriarchal institutions. 

From the facts adduced Robertson Smith draws 
the conclusion that this kind of marriage—which (after 
J. F. M'Lennan) he proposes to call beena-marriage 
(from the Singhalese)—had been the form universally 
prevalent among the Semites in the period before the 
separation of the tribes. After the separation, the 
Hebrews from the same starting-point arrived at 
monandrous baal-marriage (cp MARRIAGE, § 2) long 
before the Arabs did. 

Such an inference, however, would be too sweeping. 
Robertson Smith himself regarded it as not improbable 

9. ‘Baal’. that patriarchy can be carried back to 

marriage primitive Semitic times (Xin. 178); and 

* Wellhausen (of. cit. 479) has proved it. 
The existence of such old Semitic words as kam for 
wife’s father-in-law (see HAMU, NAMES WITH) and 
kalla for the daughter-in-law is, with other cases that 
might be adduced, conclusive. Wellhausen calls special 
attention to the fact that in the word ‘am, Arab., 
Heb., Syr., and Sab., unite the senses of ' people’ and 
‘relations on the father’s side’ (see AMMI, NAMES WITH). 
‘ Whatever the time and place of origin of this mode of 
speech, the father’s relations must also have been the 
political ones when it arose.’ 

Robertson Smith’s concession, it is true, is limited to 
polyandrous baal-marriage—a form of patriarchal 
marriage which is well attested for the old Arabians 
(Strab. xvi. 4 25; cp WRS Kin. 133 f,, We. op. cit. 
460 7). In this description of marriage a group of 
brothers or nearly related men had the wife in common; 
the children belonged to the tribe of the fathers. Smith 
. finds a trace of this form of polyand 
sl eG still surviving in the levirate iene af 
the Hebrews (see MARRIAGE, § 7 f.) The duty of 
inheriting the wife is originally a right, which, as 
Smith thinks, must have had its origin in an original 
community of possession, Wellhausen (of. cit. 461) 
remarks further that the beginning of the law on the 
subject in D (Dt. 255 ‘if brethren dwell together ’) finds 
no explanation in the present context, but would fit in 
well with the explanation suggested by Smith. Hebrew 
levirate marriage, however, admits of sufficient explana- 
tion from the simple fact that in Hebrew baal-marriage 
wives in general are property that can be inherited. 
The right of inheriting became a duty in this one 
special case as soon as the first son of such a marriage 
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came to be regarded as son of the deceased husband, 
and this last finds its explanation in the Hebrew view 
of the evils of childlessness (cp MARRIAGE, § 5 7). 
Obviously the form of marriage just described must 
be older than monandrous baal-marriage ; indeed there 
11. Earliest i not in the nature of things any reason 
: or regarding it as more recent than even 
practice. ; F : 
the earliest form of matriarchal marriage. 
Baal-polyandry was originally in any case marriage by 
capture. As such it is hardly likely to have been a 
develdpment of a form of marriage in which the husband 
married as an alien into the tribe of the wife. It may 
therefore be best to abandon all attempt to make out a 
genetic connection or evolutionary relation between the 
various kinds of marriage, and to concede that marriage 
by capture as well as matriarchal polyandry (which, 
strictly speaking, cannot be ‘distinguished from absolute 
promiscuity) may date from the most remote times. 
One tribe might count kin from the mother, being 
endogamous, or else marrying its young women to men 
of alien tribe only when the men consented to join the 
tribe of the wife and the children remained with the 
mother. Another tribe counted kin from the father 
and therefore sought for its wives, so far as these could 
not be found within the tribe, by capture of such 
welcome additions from other tribes. 


For literature, see FAMILY, § 15. I B. 


KIR (VP; KYPHNH etc., see below; CYRENE; jac) 
is mentioned in Am. 97 (ek Bo@poy [BAQ]) as the 
primitive home of the Aramæans, and warriors from 
Kir are introduced in the description of an Assyrian 
army threatening Jerusalem in Is. 226 (om. BNAQT; 
2arietem; jaa) 

The name also appears in Am. 1 5 (érixAnros [BAQT], z.e., mp 
= N; Kupyvyv [Aq.]; 2 K.169 (om. B; xupyvyvde [A and 
Aq.], Thv rów [L]), where it may possibly have been intro- 


duced from Am. 15, which contains a prophecy of the deporta- 
tions of the Aramzans to Kir. 


Winckler (4/2254 7.) has given reason to think that 
‘Kir’ should rather be ‘ Kor’ (4p), and identified with 
the Karians mentioned by Arrian (iii. 85) with the 
Sittakenians ; see also SBOT, ‘Isa.’ (Heb.), 197, and 
cp Koa. This people seems to have dwelt in the land 
of Jatbur, the plain between the Tigris and the 
mountains towards Elam (cp Sargon’s Khorsabad 
inscr., B. 153, 5). For other views see Furrer, BL 
3 534, who thinks of Cyrrhestica, between the Orontes 
and the Euphrates (refuted by Schr. HWB” 845), and 
Halévy, REJ 1160 f., who prefers S. Babylonia. 


KIRAMA (xeipamac [B], kipama [A]), 1 Esd. 520 
RV= Ezra 226, RAMAH. 


_ KIR-HERES (UN YP, Is. 1611, AV Kir-haresh ; 
UN P Jer. 48 31 36), Kir-hareseth (NYIN 'P, see col. 
2677, n. 2) 2 K. 325, AV Kir-haraseth ; 

r OT nen p [var. NYAN ‘p] Is. 167) or Kir 

References. of Moab (INDD; Is. 151+). The 
name is generally supposed to mean ‘city of the sun’ 
(y for p); see NAMES, § 95. When, however, we 
consider (1) that this explanation is unknown to the 
ancients; (2) that Kir is nowhere supposed to mean 
‘city’ except in the compound names Kir-heres, Kir- 
hareseth, and Kir-Moab ; (3) that onn, ‘sun,’ nowhere 
has a fem, ending ; and (4) that in Is. 167 @ and Aq. 
indicate d, not 7, in the second part of the name, the 
question arises whether we should not emend the text 
and read ngyn nip, ‘new city’ (cp HADASHAH). 

Vg. gives murus fictilis (Jer.), murus cocti lateris (1s. 16), 
and murus Moab (Is. 15); ©, tò teixos THs Mwaple]iriĝos in Is. 
15; ĝere01 (? 8 ve [y&-A-]) [BRAQT] in Is, 167; retxos ô [om. B.] 
évexaimoas [BNAQT] 76. v. 11; wetpddes [xcdapas, xecdapecs, 


1 Aq., toixw batpaxov; Sym., Teie TQ doTpaxtvy; see 
Field, Swete. Deseth, quod Aquila transtulit parietem, Sym- 
machus murum (0511618 25179). Apparently the only refer- 
ence to Kir in Ozom. 
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etc.] avxuod in Jer. In 2K.@ does not recognize any place- 
name (see note 2). Tg., Is. 151, renders Kir-Moab, ANIT NIND, 
Kërakkā of Moab, and Kir-hareseth, » PABPIN V2) ‘their strong 
city’; Ptolemy (v.175) has xapaxwna; Steph. Byzant. 
KapaxpoBa. 

That the three names given above (to which we may 
perhaps add KERIOTH, K1iRJATH-HUZOTH) represent the 
same place, is undeniable. When Jehoram of Israel 
invaded Moab, Kir-haresheth (so MT) was the only 
city which held out against the Israelites (2 K. 825-27) ; 
obviously it was the capital, z.e., Kjr Moab.! It was 
famous for its vines. In Is. 167 mourning is anticipated 
‘for the grape-clusters of Kir-hareseth' (see FLAGON, 
§ 3); and in 2K. 325, after the description of the 
stopping up of the fountains and the felling of the fruit 
trees, we should probably read, ‘until there remained 
not a cluster of its grapes in Kir-hareseth'? (see Crit. 
Bib.), or, if the above reading of the name is correct, 

P r ‘in Kiriath Hadashath.’ ‘It stood near 

2. Situation. the S. frontier of Moab;? the Arabic 
geographers knew it under the name Kerak. Com- 
manding as it did the caravan route from Syria to 
Egypt and Arabia, its possession was hotly disputed by 
the Franks and the Saracens. The former held it 
from 1167 to 1188, when Saladin became master of 
both Kerak and Shdbek (64 hrs. from Petra). They 
mistook Kerak for Petra, and established a bishop's see 
there under the title of ‘Petra deserti.’ At an earlier 
time Kerak had been the seat of a bishopric in the 
province of Palestina Tertia (Reland, 705). 

El-Kerak (see fig. in SBOT ‘Isa.,’ 169) is placed 
on an extremely steep rocky hill, surrounded on all 
sides by deep ravines. It is about ten miles from the 
south-east corner of the Dead Sea, and some 3370 
feet above sea-level. To the N. and S. it is protected 
by the mountains, which are passable only on the N. 
by descending the Mdjib (the great gorge of the 
Arnon), which runs E. and W., and on the S. by the 
wild gorge called the Wady Kerak. To the W. there is 
the Dead Sea, since 1897 navigated by a mail steamer 
which plies from the N. bank to el-Lisān (see DEAD 
SEA, § 5), whence a carriage road is to be constructed 
(1897) to Kerak. The city is still partly enclosed by a 
wall with five towers. Originally there were but two 
entrances, both consisting of tunnels in the rock. On 
the southern side stands the citadel, a strong building 
separated from the adjoining hill by a deep moat hewn 
in the rock. It is a fine specimen of a Crusader's 
castle. Beneath it is a chapel, with traces of rude 
frescoes. The present population of Kerak numbers 
from 20,000 to 22,000, of whom about one-fourth are 
Greek Christians. Their strong position, numbers, 
and daring character made them till a few years ago 
practically independent of the Turkish government. 
Here Burckhardt was plundered, De Saulcy held to 
ransom, and Tristram greatly harassed; Gray Hill's 
account of his own detention is vivid. 

See Burckhardt, Syria, 387; De Saulcy, Journey round the 
Dead Sea, 1 366-98 ; Lynch, Æ-rpedition, 263, English ed. ; 
Tristram, Land of Moab, 7o f; Gray Hill, With the Eins 
193-231 ; Porter, Handbook, 1 of; Baed. Pal.) 178: 

T. KoG 


1 The statement of E. H. Palmer (quoted in Che. Proph. Is. 
1x02) that the eminences on which the old Moabite towns stand 
are ‘invariably called Hariths by the Arabs’ does not help us. 
Even if we substitute yj for jy, some distinctive name is re- 
quired for the capital city. 

2 Read nyan pa aay bøy agya ND ay (xb ay with 
GLand Tg. Fone Klo. suggests i) WIR DR °3, a weak read- 
ing, nor could MT’s'n’p3 max easily have arisen out of it. 
MT gives nly VPI IZN Vay ayw—ie., ‘until one left its 
stones in TA wi as potsherds’ (Gi. has ngan; but what could 
this mean’). GB čws roù karañımeiv tovs Alðovs Tod rToixov 
kaðnpuévovs [BA reads kataàeimety, kaðyuévovs]; GL ews T. wy 
Katadurety Afĝov èv Totxw TexTovixys. Vg., ita ut muri tantum 


Jictiles remanerent—t.e., nenn 
3 That there is no connection between Kir Hareseth and the 


aira of Mesha’s inscription (¢/. 3, 21, 24) was pointed out 
long ago by Nöldeke (Znscàr, des Kön. Mesa ['70], 8 /-).- 
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KIRIATH (Mp), Josh.1828 RV. See KIRJATH, 
KIRJATH-JEARIM, § 1 (a). 


KIRIATHAIM (DD), Nu. 3237 RV, AV KIR- 
JATHAIM. 


KIRIATH-ARIM (OW np), Ezra225 RV (AV 
KIRJATH-ARIM)= Neh. 729 KIRJATH-JEARIM (AV). 

KIRIATH-BAAL (5y3-nqp) RV, AV KIRJATH- 
BAAL, Josh. 15601814. See KIRJATH-JEARIM, § 1. 


KIRIATH -HUZOTH (msn MP), Nu. 2239, AV 
KIRJATH-HUZOTH. 


KIRIATHIARIUS, RV KARIATHIARIUS (1 Esd. 5 
rot: KApTAGElapeioc [B], kKapiaGiapioc [A], -peim 
[L])= Neh. 7 29 KIRJATH-JEARIM. 

KIRIATH -JEARIM (O° wn), 
AV KIRJATH- -JEARIM. 

KIRIOTH (N 1p), Am. 22, RV KERIOTH (g.v. ). 

KIRJATH, RV KırıaTH (17), an imperfect place- 
name in Josh. 1828. Di. reads wawwmap, Kirjath-jearim (capecm 
[B], kat mois capfe]ee [AL]) ; but see KirJATH-JEARIM, § 1 (a). 

KIRJATHAIM,!? RV KIRIATHAIM (ON), ‘two 
cities,’ or ‘place of a city’; on form of name see 
NAMES, § 107; Kapia@aim [BAFQL]). 

1. A town on the Moabite plateau mentioned in 
Nu. 32 37 (kaptacay, [B], -iacu [L]) and Josh. 
1319, as having lain within the former dominions of 
Sihon, and as having been assigned by Moses to 
Reuben. Mesha, in his inscription (7. 10), calls it jap, 
and says that he ‘ built” or fortified it ; it is represented 
as Moabite also in Jer. 48 (Jer. 48r kapaĝðaıu [N*], 
kapalay [N° (], 23 xaptafev[N]) and by Ezekiel (Ezek. 
259, moAews wapabadhacolas [BAQ]). In OS (108 27, 
269 10) it is described as a Christian village called 
Coraitha or kaptafa 10 R. m. W. of Madeba. This 
is no doubt the modern Kuraiyat, but whether Coraitha 
is not rather KERIOTH (g.v. ) is disputed. Kiriathaim 
gave its name to Shaveh-kirjathaim or the ‘plain of 
Kiriathaim’ (Gen. 145), See MOAB. 

2. See KARTAN. 

KIRJATH-ARBA (YANN MNP) RV KIRIATH- 
ARBA, Josh. 1415 etc., an earlier name of HEBRON (¢.v., 
§ 1). 

According to Winckler (G7 ii. 39), Kirjath-arba means ‘city 
of the god Arba''; some god is intended whose name was 
written with the cuneiform sign for ‘four’ (analogously Beer- 
sheba=‘ well of the god Sheba’’), Long before him, Tomkins 
had proposed the same view (Life of Abraham). Winckler 
brings these names into connection with a lunar myth of Abraham 
and Jacob (GZ 2 48 57). ‘The original Kirjath-arba, according 
to him, was not Hebron, but at or near Dan—vs.e., in the far 
north (ar, 49). If, however, paan in Gen. 3714 is an error for 
MNN, NIN in Gen. 23 2 may be an error (of P?) for man. It 
was probably Rehoboth that was the ‘city of four’ (see REHo- 
BOTH), at least if yanay, ‘four,’ is correct and is not really a 
corruption of nian, ‘ REHOBOTH.’ T RC. 


KIRJATH-HUZOTH, RV KIRIATH-HUZOTH (NP 


nisn; TTOAEIC ETTAYAEWN [BAFL]—z.e¢., Kerioth 
Hazeroth, ‘cities of villages’), the place to which 
Balak took Balaam first of all on his arrival in Moab, 
according to the Yahwist (J), and where this writer 
probably made him deliver his first prophecy, Nu. 2239 
(with which v. 40 [E] plainly conflicts). 

The name (‘city of streets’ or of ‘bazaars’), if correctly read 
in MT, indicates a place of importance. Very possibly the 
Yahwist means the city called in Am. 22 Jer. 4824 41 Kerioth. 
Note that Amos speaks of the ‘ palaces’ of Kerioth. The Elohist 
has instead ‘the city of Moab, at the farthest border’ (v. 36). 

KIRJATH-JEARIM (Oyen, ‘city of dense 


copse’?—Kapia@laplelim [BAL]), a city of Judah, 
in the Gibeonite group (Josh. 9 17). 


Neh. 729 RV, 


1 In the list of towns in Palestine against which Šošenk 
(Shishak) warred, occurs the name Xadtm. Müller (As. 2. 
Eur. 166 n. 3) would emend this to Aartm (qand 4 beng as 
easily interchanged in Eg. as in Heb.), and identify with the 
Moabite Kirjathaim. 
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The earliest record of the name (if we suppose it to have been 
correctly transmitted) is probably Judg.1$12. See also Jer. 
26 20 (xalpradecaperu [x]), Josh.917 (mocis capecy 
1. Names. [B], 7.- [AFL] 1814 f. ©. 14 xapta@tapery [B]), 
1 Ch. 250 527 (v. 53 modes taetp [B], xapradiaccp 
[A], om. L) 135 (modis tapes [BRAL]), 2 Ch.14 Ezra2e5... 
(KigjJATH-ARIM [RV KiRIATH-ARIM, xapiw@capoy (B)] should 
be ‘Kirjath-jearim’); Neh.729 (xape@capem [B]). Kirjath- 
Baal (DYIP; xaprabBaad [BAL]), and Baalah, with the ex- 
planation, ‘that is, Kirjath-jearim,’ occur in Josh.1814; Josh. 
15960; r Ch.136 (eis wdAty davers, BNA). Baalah alone in Josh. 
1510 (here and in v. 9, © has ‘Baal’ except in v. 10 GB 
teBaad). ‘ Baale- Judah,’ without explanation, occurs in 2 S. 62 
(on © see below); but Dozy, Kuenen, We., Dr., Ki. read 
*Baal-’; Klo., Bu. ‘ Baalath-’. 

Evidently the earliest name of the place included the 
divine name Baal; but how came the same place to be 
afterwards called Kirjath-jearim? It is not a super- 
fluous inquiry. The most obvious explanation—viz., 
that, in the course of religious progress, ‘ Baal’ came 
to be discredited as a divine name—is insufficient. We 
should have expected some better divine name to be 
substituted for ‘ Baal,’ not the reconstruction of the 
place-name on an entirely different plan. Moreover, 
we do not find that Baal was entirely removed from 
the southern place-names (Baalah, Josh. 1529; Bealoth, 
Josh. 1524, both in P). The first step towards a 
solution of the problem is to show (a) that the original 
name of the place was Baal- or Baalath- (hag) gibeah— 
z.e., ‘ Baal of the hill,’ —and (4) that the full name under 
which the Deity was worshipped in this Gibeah (‘hill’) 
may have been Baal-yarib (‘ Baal contends '). 

(a) In 1 S.71 (EV) the ark is said to have been brought into 
‘the house of Abinadab in the hill’ (7333) ; cp the same phrase 
in 2 §.63 RV (AV RVmg. have ‘in Gibeah'). It looks as if, 
in the original writing, ny2) ‘Gibeah,’ was the name of the 
town where Abinadab lived; that the description ‘on the hill‘ 
refers to ‘the hill on which the town was built ' (H. P. Smith), 
is surely improbable. Near the latter of these passages (2 S. 62) 
@ has the strange rendering amd tov apxydvrwy lovda év [m] 
avaBager [rou Bovvov]: two readings are combined, viz., 
apm cys and 72332 [slnbys, the latter of which is mis- 
rendered, and really means ‘to Baalath of the hill.’ Probably 
the latter reading is the original one (see Klo. on 2 §.62); 
observe the Pasek after op, which warns us that the text is 


doubtful. Nor must we overlook the close of the list of the 
cities of Judah in eee which runs thus in AV, ‘and 
a which is Jerusalem, Gibeath, (and) Kirjath [RV 
MIRIATH].’ The current opinion is that ‘Gibeath’ means 
‘Gibeah of Saul,’ and that ‘ Kirjath’ is an error for ‘ Kirjath- 
jearim.’ But it is more in accordance with the analogy of 
textual errors elsewhere to suppose that ‘ Kirjath’ is an editor's 
correction of Gibeath, and that the original reading was ‘ Gibeath- 
jearim,’ though ‘-jearim’ itself may turn out to be incorrect. 

(6) We have reached the conclusion that an early name for 
the place afterwards called (at any rate by scribes) Kirjath- 
jearim was ‘Baal of the hill.’ Analogy entitles us to assume 
that the local Baal had a fuller title describing his chief 
attribute; cp Baal-hanan, El-iashib, etc. The second part of 
this title ought to underlie the second part of the name Kirjath- 
jearim, for of course such a name as Baal-jearim (Baal of the 
woods) would be contrary to analogy. We can hardly doubt 
what that second part was; it was either jarim (ydrie) or 
(more probably) jarib (ydrié). 6 and + are interchangeable; 


cp tape, (BB Hos. 513 106) for the Heb. ay, yar2d. ‘Baal 
contends’ was the name; cp 2°17, Jehojarib, and 32 aby 
bya, ‘Let the Baal contend with him,’ Judg. 632. Our further 


conclusion is that Kirjath-jearim is a late distortion of an older 
name, Gibeath-baal-yarib, which was current side by side with 
Baal hag-gibeah. It is hardly necessary to suppose that Har- 
jearim (Josh. 1510) is a distortion of Har-baal-jarib; but this 
is of course a possible view. 

According to Winckler (GZ 2104), ‘ Kirjath-jearim,’ or ‘city 
of forests,’ is ‘nothing but a half-suggesting, half-concealing re- 
production’ of the name Baal-Tamar (Judg. 2033), which name 
(of mythological origin) was, he thinks, converted into Baal(e)- 
judah (2 S. 62) in the time of David, when this locality ceased 
to be Benjamitish, and became Judahite. See, however, JUDAH, 
§ 3, TAMAR. 

In identifying the place which we may conventionally 
call Kirjath-jearim, we must be careful not to lay equal 

5 stress on all the biblical data. We 

2. Identifica must not, for instance, be too confident 


that Kirjath-jearim and Beth-shemesh 
1 ayaa. was corrupted into 337, the y having dropped out ; 


this became indistinct, and was misread amm, to which » was 
prefixed by conjecture. 


tions. 
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were near one another. The description of Jos. (Ant. 
vi. 14, Niese), yelrova mów rìs ByOns Kwpns (Naber, 
tots Bynécauiras), appears to be suggested by the 
narrative in 1 S.6/., as it now stands, and cannot 
be treated as authoritative; Josephus was not writ- 
ing a handbook of geography. Nor is it at all 
necessary that the site of Kirjath-jearim should be 
in a wooded or bushy neighbourhood, jearim being 
probably only an artificial distortion of ‘jarib.’ The 
clearest and most certain of all the data is the statement 
in Josh. 917, that the dependent cities of the Gibeonites 
were Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim. Now 
GIBEON, CHEPHIRAN, and BEEROTH (gg¢.v.) are 
securely identified, and Kirjath-jearim must not be 
placed too far off from the other members of the group. 
If in addition to this we require a city on the border of 
Judah and Benjamin, there is, it would seem, only one 
site which is available, and that is e/-AKarya or Karyet 
el-Enab' (city of grapes). Eusebius places xapiaé- 
tape, at the ninth milestone from Jerusalem towards 
Diospolis or Lydda. This suits the position of Karyet 
el-'Enab, which is about three hours from Lydda. The 
high authority of Robinson supports this view. The 
nearness of the mountain Neby Samwil (see MIZPEH), 
which Eusebius expressly states (OS® 27896; cp 
138 13) to be near Kirjath-jearim, is no slight con- 
firmation. The village of el-Karya is but a poor one; 
there is a Latin church of great interest dedicated 
originally to St. Jeremiah, owing to a mistaken identi- 
fication of the place with Anathoth. Prof. G. A. Smith 
(HG 225 f.) speaks with somewhat more hesitation 
than the present writer thinks necessary. For the 
rival site (Xk. ‘Erma) near Bét ‘Atab, the principal 
argument is its greater nearness to Beth-shemesh 
(‘Erma is about 4 miles E. of ‘Ain Shems). This, 
however, is hardly an argument for critics to use (see 
ARK, § 5), and, on the other hand, Kh. ‘Erma is too 
near Zorah and Eshtaol to suit the narrative in Judg. 
1811 /.,? and also in the wrong direction (S. of Kesla). 
Moreover, for el-Karya it may be urged (but with- 
out laying much stress upon it) that this village 
marks the point of departure of the rough bushy 
country 3 (3y, see FOREST, 3); hence the later name, 


‘city of dense copse,’ was not an inappropriate one. 
That it fits the position of Kirjath-jearim on the N. 
border of Judah and Benjamin, is also beyond refuta- 
tion, though different views as to the line of demarca- 
tion are no doubt tenable. 

The following is Conder's description of the new site at 
Kh. ‘Erma. 

‘The surrounding hills are more thickly clothed, even at the 
present day, with dense copse, than is any part of the district in 
which the town can be sought. The ruin is situate on the southern 
brink of the great valley which broadens into the valley of 
Sorek, and it is about four miles E. of the site of Beth-shemesh, 
thus agreeing with the words of Josephus.’ According to 
Conder the boundary line W. of ‘Erma can be drawn in a 
satisfactory manner (see PE FQ, '79, p. 987, and cp Henderson, 
78, Pe 196 7-). ; einen toma r 

Cp H. A. Poels, Le sanctuaire de Kiriath-jearim (Louvain, 
‘94). Kirjath-jearim and Gibeon are here thought to have been 
on opposite sides of the same hill; their common sanctuary 
being on the summit of the hill. 


When Kirjath-jearim became an Israelitish city is 


uncertain. It must, however, have been at least partly 
3. Biblical inhabited by Judahites in the time of 
ee a David (28.627; cpARK,§5). In later 


times it produced a prophet in the style 
of Jeremiah, who fell a victim to Jehoiakim's tyranny 


1 The latter name is said to occur first in the fifteenth century. 
A still more modern name is Abii Gésh (from a sheikh so called, 
who lived at the beginning of this century, and left a name of 
fcar) In support of this identification cp Clermont-Ganneau, 
Archeological Researches, ii. (799). 

2 Cp MAHANEH-DAN. 

3 ‘There are waars on every side almost, and some very 
impracticable ones N. and SW. of it’ (Thomson, ZB, ed. 
‘94, p. 666). ‘Aujourd'hui encore on est frappé de l'aspect 
différent des deux versants ; A ce point précis de maigres taillis 
commencent, qui ne demanderaient qu’A grandir’ (Lagrange, 
Revue bibligue,’94, p. 140). 
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(Jer. 26 20-24; see URIJAH). One can imagine that the 
name of the city (was it Kirjath-jarib, ‘city of the 
[divine] adversary’?) was not without its influence on 
Urijah's sensitive mind. Another apparent reference is 
a purely imaginary one. Though Wellhausen and 
Duhm render, in Ps. 1826— 
We have heard that it is in Ephrathah, 
In the Field of Jaar we found it,— 

and explain the ‘ Field of Jaar’ as ‘the country district 
near Kirjath-jearim'(We.), or as a synonym for that place- 
name (Du. ), a close examination of the text shows that 
this interpretation is improbable (see Che. Ps.@)), It is 
true, however, that a recollection of the story of the 
fortunes of the ark, and of a passage in Chronicles 
(1 Ch. 250), according to which that town was founded 
by descendants of Ephrathah, the wife of Caleb, enabled 
a late editor to draw a semblance of meaning from an 
indistinctly written and corrupt passage. On the 
obscure notice of Kirjath-jearim in 1 Ch. 25052 f., see 
SHOBAL. T.K. C 


KIRJATH-SANNAH (NIDM; moe rpam- 
MATWN [BAL]; JsQookussag; CARIATHSENNA), 


called also Debir (Josh. 1549), is a most problematical 
name. 

There is no satisfactory explanation of the name 3p, and 
no apparent reason why an old Canaanite name distinct from 
Kirjath -sepher should be mentioned in the list. Since 27 
precedes it is natural to suppose that p35 is a scribal error for 
45D, and that we should restore KirJATH-SEPHER (cp © Pesh.). 

Sayce explains ‘city of instruction,’ and identifies 
with Bit’sani, said to be mentioned on the Amarna 
tablets (Sayce, RP) 573, Crit. Aon. 54 n.), and situ- 
ated W. of Gath. Wi., however, gives bit(?)-sa-a-ni, and 
leaves it untranslated. See EPHRAIM, § 7, n. 4. 

TBE- C 

KIRJATH-SEPHER (5PM, as if ‘house of 
books’; modis [rov] ypauuatwv [BAL] Josh.1515 43 kapıas- 
owhap, Tos ypappatwr[BI, Toà. yp. [AL], Judg. 111; also called 
KIRJATH-SANNAH (MOMP, mons ypaxuarwy [BAL]), Josh. 


15 49t, and Desir (127 [Judg. r Ch.], 134, Safetp [BAL]), Josh. 


151549. 

A place in the hill-country of Judah, mentioned 
between Dannah and Anab (Josh. 1549), formerly in- 
habited by Anakim (Josh. 112r), and the seat of a king 
(Josh. 1039 1213). In Josh. 1517 and Judg. 113 its 
conquest is ascribed to OTHNIEL [g.v.], in Josh. 1038 7 
to Joshua. P includes it among the cities of refuge 
(Josh. 2115 1 Ch. 658). 

It has often been assumed (e.g., by Quatremére, 1842) that the 
name implies the presence of a library of some kind in the place 
(cp the Babylonian city anpa ah According to Sayce, it 
was ‘the literary centre of the Canaanites in the S. of Palestine,’ 
whilst Debir,—z.¢., ‘the sanctuary,’ was ‘the temple wherein its 
library was established’ (Pat. Pad. 220 f.) As Sayce himself, 
however, following Max Müller (As. x. Hur. 174), records, the 
form attested by the Papyrus Anastasi I. is Baj-ti-tu-pa-jra, 
perhaps ="pb"nsp, ùe., ‘House of the scribe.” That the 
Canaanitish archives were centralized at Debir is most im- 
probable. If this were the case, Debir must have been the 
religious capital of Canaan; but of this we have no evidence 
whatever. Its name may be wrongly vocalized ;2 ‘sanctuary’ is 
not a probable name for a city. Kirjath-sepher may be an 
alteration of some half-Hebrew name, such as Avvjath sephar, 
‘enclosed city’3 (cp EREcH). 


Various identifications have been proposed, but only 


one has much plausibility. First proposed by Knobel, 


(note on Josh. 151549), it has been warmly advocated 
by Conder (PEFQ, '75, p. 53), who says that the modern 
ed-Doheriyeh (or rather ed-Dahariyeh), a village four 
or five hours SW. of Hebron, is the only site which 
fulfils all the biblical requirements. The objections 
are three in number. (1) Petrie (according to Sayce, 


1 According toa popular etymology, see Sayce, Hidd: Lect. 
168 n. ; Del. Par. 210. 

2 Moore (Proc. Am. Or. Soc., Oct. '90, p. lxx) proposed 
SDMP, ‘frontier-town,’ but he has now withdrawn this 
(Judg. 27). Geographically, such a name would have been very 
suitable. 

3 Ass. sypûru='an enclosure with walls.’ 
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in Hastings’ DZ 15782) found no traces at ed-Dahariyeh 
of anything older than the Roman period. (2) The 
equivalence of the names Dahariyeh and Debir (as if 
‘the back side’) supposed by Knobel and Conder is 
fanciful in the extreme. (3) ‘The passage (Judg. 111-15 
Josh. 1515-19) on which most reliance is placed, because 
it may seem to point to the beautiful springs about 
7 miles N. of ed-Dahariyeh (see Acusar), is partly 
corrupt. See KEILAIL. 

The question now presents itself whether not only 
Kirjath-sepher but also Debir may not be incorrect. 
Place-names are liable to suffer both by corruption and 
by abbreviation. May not +3, Debir, be a corruption 
of van ‘Tabor,’ ! and this, like the same word in Judg. 
818 (cp also THEBEZ in Judg. 950), be a corruption of 
Beth-sur? That such an important city as ‘ Debir, 
that is, Kirjath-sepher,’ must have been, should be no- 
where referred to in subsequent history, is scarcely 
credible. We know that it was situated in a dry spot, 
and that it was not far from Hebron. ‘This description 
applies to the famous city of BETH-zUR [g.v.] which 
occupies an impregnable position on a Tell 44m. N. 
from Hebron. It is also in favour of Beth-zur that it 
stands between Keilah and Beth-tappuah, the two 
places which (if the suggestion made under KEILAH 
is correct) Caleb presented to his daughter-in-law 
Achsah. That Kirjath-sepher is the true name of 
the city so-called is difficult to believe. It is possible, 
however, that Debir, or perhaps rather Beth-zur, had 
an additional descriptive title, Kirjath-sephiir, ‘ inclosed 
city.’ It is no objection to this theory that the names 
Debir and Beth-zur both oecur in the list in Josh. 15 ; 
such double mentions occur elsewhere in P's geographical 
lists. See also JABEZ. 

The Anab of Josh. 1549 now becomes more uncertain. 
W. M. Müller's suggestion of ‘Annabeh, SW. of Lydda, the 
Betoannabe of the Onom., deserves consideration. T. K. C. 

KISH (tp, ‘lord, husband '?? cp KisHon, KusHa- 
IAH; K(e)ic [BAL]). 

1. b. Abiel, a Benjamite of the clan of Becher (1 S. 
1021, crit. emend., see BECHER, MATRI, and cp BEN- 
JAMIN, § 9, ii. [B]), the father of Saul (1 S. 91, etc., 
in 1 Ch. 936 N reads «ıp; Acts 1321, AV Cis). In 
MT of 2 S. 2114 his home is placed at ZELA, but the 
text is plainly corrupt. The clan of Becher (the Bicrites) 
appear to have lived at Gibeah of Benjamin (see 
GIBEAHi., 2). Kish's brother, Ner, the father of Abner 
(1 S. 1450 f., but see NER) is strangely represented in 
1 Ch. 833 (=939) as his father, but the text is in dis- 
order; ‘ Ner’ should probably be ‘ Nadab’ = Abinadab, 
which appears to be a second name of the father of 
Kish, a rival of ‘Abiel' or ‘ Abibaal’3 (see NER). 
The names may have been already mutilated and cor- 
rupt in the (late) document upon which the Chronicler 
is dependent. We meet with Saul’s father again in 
the fictitious genealogy of the Benjamite Mordecai, 
Esth. 25 (x[e]icatov [BNA]) 112 (Cisal, RV KISEus ; 
id. BNAL@8). See GENEALOGIES i., §6; MORDECAI; 
and cp ESTHER, § 1, end. 

2. The occurrence of the name in Levitical genealogies is of 
no historical interest. Kish b. Mahli represents an important 
subdivision of the Merarite Levites(1 Ch. 23 214 2429); Kishi b. 
Abdi is the father of the famous Merarite ETHAN (r Ch. 6 44 
[29]; see also KusHatan), and the same designation attaches to 

1 The phonetic interchange of 3 and p is not unexampled ; cp 
the variant readings <y and ny in Ezek. 224, anx and pny in 
aa interpretation suggested follows RS(2) 170, n. 4, and 
Wi. AF) 62, n. 1. The name is probably the same as the old 
Ar. divine name A'ais (Nab. xenp asp), which is found in 
Ar. proper names, either alone (cp We. Heid.(?) 67, also Sin. 
wp) or. in compounds (e.g., the well-known Imrau'lkais). It 
is plausible to connect the name with the first element of, the 
Ass. compound K u-u-su-ia-da' on a contract tablet (Peiser, 
ZATW 17 348 ('97]), perhaps also with the Edomite Kavs, nQ)p 
(see Enom, § 12). Peiser (Zc.) identifies wp (enp) with the 
second element in Elkosh (see ELKOSHITE). S. A. C.] 


3 That Abiel (1 S. 91) is an a@teration of Abibaal is pointed 
out by Marq. (Fund. 15), who refers to the fragmentary name 
‘Baal’ in 1 Ch. 8 30 (936). Cp BEELIADA, ELIADA. 
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a prominent Merarite of the time of Hezekiah (2 Ch. 29 12). 
Evidently the names Kish and Abdi are derived from names 
in r Ch. 830 (936). We need not correct Abdi into Abinadab ; 
the Chronicler may already have found the corrupt form Abdon, 
whence Abdi, in his document (see above), T. K. C. 


KISHI (2), 1 Ch. 644 [29], see Kisu, 2; Kusu- 
AIAH. 

KISHION (YPP. cp NUD, and see KISHON, end; 
KEICWN [B], keciwn, KICIWN [A], keciwn [L]), 
a Levitical city in the territory of Issachar (Josh. 1920 
2128 [where AV 'Kishon’]), The parallel passage 
1 Ch. 657 [72] has KEDESH (vp), which most critics 
(e.g., Kittel) treat as a corruption of Kishion. 

‘The true reading, however, in Josh. and Ch. must surely be 
pep. Whether this KidSun is an echo of GadaSuna, which is 


the name of a principality mentioned in Am. Tab. 267, and 
therefore of the Kitsuna of the Palestinian name-list of Thotmes 
ILI.,! may be left open. 


Miihlau identifies Kishion (Kidsun) with Tell Keisan, 
6 m. SE. of Acre. Kishion being in Issachar, we 
shall do better to adopt Conder's identification of Kedesh 
(KidSun) with Tell Abū Kudés (see KEDESH, 2). 

TK C. 

KISHON (PUP; kelilcwan [BNARTL)]), 2 torrent 
famous as the scene of the overthrow of the Canaanite 
coalition under Siscra (Judg. 47 521 ;? cp Ps. 839 [10], 
AV Kison; k:iccd@ [A]), and also of the destruction 
of the prophets of Baal by Elijah (1 K. 1840). It is 
also called the ' waters of Megiddo’ (Judg. 519). 

The Kishon (mod. e/-1/uatfa', ‘cut’) flows through 
the plain of Jezreel, nearly due NW. between Samaria 
and Galilee, and enters the Mediterranean in the lower 
extremity of the bay of “Akka, on the E. of Haifā. It 
is fed by the waters coming from Carmel, Gilboa, 
Hermon, and Tabor. Its exact source is uncertain ; 
according to some it rises on the W. side of Mt. ‘Tabor 
(cp Jer. OS® 11022, who speaks of its being near 
Tabor), whilst others prefer to place it near Jenin (see 
IENGANNIM). 

The battle in which Sisera was defeated must have 
taken place in the winter. In summer the Kishon is 
a diminutive and insignificant stream, but in winter it 
overflows, and floods the surrounding country, turning 
it into a morass. The fate of Sisera’s army finds a 
parallel in the battle between the French and Turks 
near Tabor on April 16th, 1799, when many of the 
latter were drowned while attempting to pass the 
morass in their flight (cp Burck. Syr. 339). 

The district of the Kishon in olden times enjoyed an 
especial reputation for sanctity. North of it flowed the 
rivers Adonis (Nahr Ibrahim) and Belus (Nahr Na'man), 
both famous for their sacred character ; and Mt. Carmel 
itself was a sacred mountain. Hence, just as the above- 
mentioned rivers are named after gods, it is very probably 
that the Kishon may derive its name, not from its 


1 These two names are identified hy W. M. Müller, Sayce, 
and Flinders Petrie (//is¢. of Eg. 2 323). A 
2 In Judg. 521 the phrase ‘the torrent Kishon’ is followed 


immediately by the difficult words DRP bn. According to 


an improbable, but well-supported, ancient view, it was the 
name of a torrent distinct from the Kishon (xeipzdppous xadyofe]ip, 
[A Theod., perhaps thinking of Kedesh in Issachar, cp ‘ waters 
of Megiddo,’ v. 19; so Klo. Gesch. 123, adopts DP, Ae, the 
planet-gods viewed as givers of rain]; «aéypeu [L]; zorrens 
Cadumim [Vg.\, cp Pesh. and Ar.; cavowvwy [Aq., see Field, 
ad /oc.}). Among modern explanations may be mentioned (1) 
‘Stream of antiquity’ (EV, Bachmann, cp ØB x’ apyatwy, and 
the paraphrase of ‘Targ.); (2) ‘Onward-rushing stream’ (G. A. 
Cooke, //ist. and Song of Deborah, 48; Ew., ‘stream of boldness 
in attack’—a primitive personification); (3) ‘stream of en- 
counters’ (Briggs, Kohler, after Abulw.); (4) ‘stream of the 
holy (Że. divine ones)’ (Klost., Marq., cp. Symm. aytwv 
ddpay). For a fifth view, for which GA xcadyoap may also be 
referred to, see KADESH, 2. Of these (1), (3), and S be 
classed as historical, the plain of the Kishon having been a 
great hattlefield, from the time of Thotmes III. onwards, whilst 
(2) and (5) have such appropriateness as is involved in a refer- 
ence to the circumstances of ¢#7s battle, in the one case to the 
swollen condition of the torrent, in the other to the bloodshed 
which dyed the waters. 
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‘bending’ course (Ar. £dsa), but from the old god wp 
(Kish?)=Ar. Kais. So WRS Rel. Sem.@) 170, n. 43 
sce KISH, n. 

2. (Josh. 21 28), RV Kisnion (g.z.). SAL 


KISS (PJ; iew, KaTadidew, diAHma) 
See SALUTATIONS. 


KITE. 1. (MN, 'ayyãh; perhaps onomatopoetic, 
cp Di. Lev. ad loc.; intiv, yop), Lev. 11144 Dt. 1413; and 
ee a 7t, where AV renders by VULTURE, RV always FALCON 
q.v.) 

2. (ANT, d'EA; ies 1°; yoy; Lev. 1114at), AV VULTURE. 
The Red Kite, Miwus ictinus, is common in Palestine in winter, 
but during the summer mainly gives place to the Black Kile 
M. migrans (Af. ater), which returns from the S.; this species 
is less harmful to poultry, etc., lives more on garbageand fish, 
and is a welcome guest. AZ. egyptius, the Egyptian kite, also 
occurs, but less abundantly; as does Ælanus caeruleus, the 
Pock winged kite, a singularly beautiful bird which strays from 

rica. 


3. (VI, dayydh; nvr, dayyoth; Dt. 1413 Is. 34151), AV 
VULTURE, VULTURES. See above (2). A. E.S 


KITHLISH, RV CHITHLISH (edna ; M&&XWC 
[BA], ka@adeic [L]), apparently a place in the low- 
land of Judah (Josh. 15 40). 


Probably the name is a corruption of cond, Laumas (g.v), 
which precedes. The geographical lists of P are sometimes 
expanded hy the insertion of variants or corruptions. 


TIR C. 

KITRON (MP; keApwn [BL], yeB. [A]), an 
unidentified place in the nominal territory of Zebulun, 
tributary to Israel (Judg. 130). From a comparison with 
Josh. 1915, it appears that KATTATH (rather perhaps 
Katrath) was the same place as Kitron. See KARTAH. 

A Talmudic doctor (Jeg. 6 a) identifies Kitron with Zippori, 
i£., Sepphoris (the modern Saffitriyeh #), and the etymological 
Midrash attached to the latter name gives no adequate reason 
for rejecting this view, which may be correct. At any rate, 
there is no finer site than Sepphoris in the neighbourhood 
marked out by the context (see Rob, BR 8201; Jiaed.(3) 276). 


KITTIM, AV except in Gen. and Chron. ; less 
correctly Cuirtim (DA, so usually, but OVAD in Jer. 210 in 
Bab. MSS and Kt. Palest. of Is. 2312, and in Bab. MSS of 
Ezek. 276, in which last the Palestinian reading is (A3; G 
reads yerrev, Ezek. 276 [B]; but xerriez, 26. [AQ], cp Jer. 2 10 
[BAQ], 1Ch.17[L], 1 Macc. 11 [ANV]; -v, Jer. Ze. [X]; xnreoe, 
Gen. 104[.A], 1 Ch. 17 [A*vid-]; xereor, Gen. 4c. [DEL], 1 Ch. 
4c. [BAe], cp [for xyr- xer-, with various terminations] Is. 
23112 [xnreet, A], Dan. 1130 [Theod. BAQ?, Q* prefixes yer- 
tet, for 87 see below], Num. 2424 1 Macc. 85. The Phæn. 
form is p3 or *p5). 

One of the sons of Javan (Gen. 104 r Ch. 17). Also 
in six other passages—none of them very early (on 
Is. 231 12 sec GEOGRAPHY, § 14). In Ezek. 276 we find 


ranean, among the traders of Tyre. The identification 
with Cyprus in all these is satisfactory (see CYPRUS). 
The name Kittim is usually derived from the Phoenician 
city Arion (Larnaika), on the SE. shore of the island. 
According to Max Müller, however (4s. u. Eur. 345), 
it isa loan-word, originally = Gattites, Khattites = Hatté, 
lfittites. From this the city Kit(t)ion is supposed to 
have derived its name; this implies that Kit(t)ion was 
nota Phoenician city. 

There is a strange reference to Kittim in Nu. 2424 (not very 
early ; see BaLaam, § 6). In Jer. 210 DAD YN is used for the 
western regions in general (opposed to Kedar the East), and 
Da3 in Dan. 1130 (see Bevan) has a specific reference to the 


Romans (© xai novot pwpatoe [87]), as in 1 Macc. lı (AV 
Cuettum, RV Cuirrim) S5 (AV CitiMs) it is explicitly used 
of the Macedonians. F. B. 


KNEADING-TROUGH (MIND; mil'éreth; cp 
NID, ‘pan'?; Ex. 83 [728] 1234, also Dt. 28517 RV; GEFL 


vpaza in Ex. [for 83[728] see Field], ¿yxaráà(ejuua [BAF], 
m [L] in Dt.). See BREAD, § 1; Cooking UTENSILS, § 2. 


KNEELING (13; ronyretew). See SALUTA- 
TIONS. 
KNIFE. Five words are rendered ' knife in EV: 
1. NOIND wa'dkéleth(udxarpa[ ADI], poxdaia [B],butin Prov. 
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touis [BC], crouis [NA]), Gen. 22610 Judg. 1929 Prov. 30 14t, 
in Gen, and Judg. in the special sense of a sacrificial knife. 
The root 53x means not only ‘to eat,’ but ‘to tear in pieces’; 
cp Ass. akatu, whence makaltu, ‘an instrument chiefly used hy 
Magians’ (Del. Ass. /JIVB 56 a). 


2. 230, #éreb, so in Josh. 52 1 K. 1828, where implements 


of cutting are meant. SWORD [g.v.] or ‘dagger’ is the usual 
rendering. Cp WEAPONS. 


3. Wh, Atar (Jer. 3623). The fa‘ar ($vpóv) of the scribe 
here spoken of is elsewhere rendered ‘razor’ (see BEARD). 

4. IÐ, sakkin (an Aramaic word), Prov. 28 2a, but the text 
is corrupt. Read probably 72022 1287 y2DN-3, ‘for thou wilt 
endanger thyself by thy folly’ (Che.). 

5. Dabnp, mahătāfhim (Ezra Loł). The traditional Jewish 
interpretation is ‘knives’ (so A/iddéth, 47; Rashi; Saadia, so 
Vg.) This is suggested by Syr. helapha, ‘knife,’ but is un- 
known to © (rapynAAaypeéve [A], -uévat [L], rapnyuéva [B)) and 
to 1 Esd. 213 (víska =m; EV ‘censers’), and is against 
the context. The true reading must be ninby, ‘dishes’ (Che.; 
cp 2 Ch. 3513); the corruption was produced by assimilation 
to the preceding AON, cp Syr. of 1 Esd. 

‘Thus, of the above words, two are corruptions, one 
(3) refers to the sharp cutting instrument of the barber 
or the writer, and one (2) is confined to ritual (and to 
warlike) uses. The remaining word (1) may be used 
either generally or in a special sense. ‘The ritual knives 
spoken of in Josh. 52 were ‘knives of flint ' (os MaN, 
see AV™E. and RV, and cp ng, ‘the flint,’ Ex. 425), and 
knowing how conservative of old forms ritual is, we 
may safely assume that the flint or other hard mineral 
(obsidian perhaps?) used for ritual purposes was in 
more remote ages in general use for cutting. To have 
used metal knives, in sacred functions, would have 
seemed irreverent (cp HANDICRAFTS, § 2). It is note- 
worthy, however, that, from motives of ceremony, 
flint knives continued to be used in daily life in Egypt 
long after 2000 B.C. (see EGYPT, § 36). 

Some idea of the various fornis of knives used by 
the Hebrews may be gathered from Bliss’s sketches 
of the flint implements found at Tell el-Hesy (Mound 
of Many Cities, 37, 124) and from the specimens of 
cutting instruments of the ancients which are still pre- 
served, or are figured on the monuments. See the 
Roman and Egyptian instruments in Kitto (s.v. ‘ Knife,’ 
nos. rand 2), and Rich, Dict., s.v. ‘culter,’ ' cultellus,’ 
and ep SICKLE, PRUNING HOOK. 

That knives were used by the Hebrews during a 
meal has been inferred from Prov. 23 2 (cp MEALS, § 10); 
but this passage, being very probably corrupt (see 
above, 4), cannot safely be appealed to. The food 
perhaps was brought to table already cut up ; the flat 
cakes of bread were not cut but broken (Is. 58 7, etc. ). 
Herod, however, we are told, was wont to use a knife 
to pare an apple (Jos. B/ 1.337; Ant. xvii. 71). 


KNOP. For éapfhtor (NÐ), Ex. 25 31, ete., see 
CANDLESTICK, §2; for the pekd'im (D*YPD) of 1 K. 
6 18 7 24,¢ see GOURD (end), TEMPLE, SEA (BRAZEN), 


KOA (2D; yyoye[B, Symm., Theod. ; } precedes], 


AoyA [A], koye [Q]; D99; Vg. principes [cp Aq. 
kopv@acov]), a people mentioned with Pekod and 
Shoa as contributing warriors to the Babylonian army 
(Ezek. 2323). Identified by Delitzsch (Par. 236) with 
the Kutu (or Ku, whence the Hebrew form), a nomadic 
people E. of the Tigris but N. of Elam. Very early men- 
tion occurs of a ‘ mighty king of Guti’ (see TIDAL), and 
some scholars think that Guti or Gutium (which represents 
the same name) has found its way in a mutilated form 
into Gen. 141 (see GOLIM, but cp SODOM). T. K. C. 


KOHATH (Ninjp—z.e., Kehath ; meaning unknown ; 
cp, perhaps, Ar. wakiha ‘to obey,’ Ass. akū? Kaad 
[BNADFL] but kaaà Nu. 317 [A], kað Nu. 42), the 
largest and most important of the triple division of 

1 Hence in 2S, 226 Dt. 8242 EV’s ‘devour’ (bzy) should 


rather be ‘tear in pieces,’ which suits the sword better. 
2 See knives of obsidian figured in Schliemann, Tiryns, 174. 
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Levites (Gen. 4611 Ex. 619 ete. ; only in P and Ch.); 
see GERSHON, MERARI. To the KOHATHITES (‘napa, 


oxaaé[e} [BAFL] Nu. 2657) belonged Aaron, and hence 
the Kohathites are sometimes subdivided into ‘the 
children of Aaron the priest,’ and ‘the rest of the children 
of Kohath’ (cp Josh. 214/). They were intrusted 
with the care of the sanctuary during the wanderings 
in the wilderness (Nu. 415 79), and their cities are placed 
in Ephraim, Dan, and half Manasseh (Josh. /.c. 20-26). 
The Korahites (see KORAI, i. 3) were also reckoned in 
this division. See GENEALOGIES i., § 7 (iii. c). 


KOHELETH, the Hebrew title of Ecclesiastes, and 
according to MT the name of the supposed speaker of 
the monologues in that book. Elsewhere (see ECCLES!I- 
ASTES, § 1) the word is treated on the assumption that 
MT is correct. ‘The word, however, is admittedly so 
difficult, and so very unlikely as a designation of a 
king of Israel, and the textual errors in Ecclesiastes are 
so serious, that the time seems to have come for raising 
the question whether the reading is correct. Must it 
not be due to an early editor's attempt to extract some 
meaning out of a corrupt text ? 


nbapn (Aak-kihéleth}—for this (see 7 27 (crit. emend.] 128), 
not £é/életh, is the earlier form of the wrong reading of MT— 
may be the result of a series of changes; it is plausible to hold 
that ultimately it springs from the faulty repetition of four words 
in 12. The hook originally began thus,—‘ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity (b37 b27 mbsa 555); the two last Hebrew words 
537 >37 were miswritten by the next scribe in such a way as to 
suggest N?apm. To this the editor prefixed Wx, ‘saith.’ In- 


terpolation propagated the error (112 7 27 128, but in 1 12 7 fell 
off); then the writer of 129 in the Epilogue, and the scribe 
who prefixed the title, adopted it (without initial 4). It isan 
extremely plausible view that hag-fahéleth was also adopted hy 
the editor who prefixed the title to the strange little poem in 
Prov. 30 14-4, which title must originally have run thus—or very 
nearly thus,— 
“The words of the guilty man //a#-£6héleth! to those 
that believe in God.’ 

That the poem which follows is controverted in zv. 5 4 is an old 
and reasonable opinion. 

Thus the mysterious ‘Agur, son of Jakeh,’ and ‘Ithiel and 
Ucal’ disappear, nor can we lift up a lamentation for them. See 
Critica Biblica. WORE? 


KOLAIAH (M4p, § 33; cp KELAIAI). 


1. Fatherof the prophet AHAB; Jer. 29 21 (BNAQom.; kovàiov 
{Qmg., but attributed to Aq., Theod.)). : 
2. In list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., 


§ 54, § 15 [1] a), Neh. 117 (xoéca [B], xoAeta [NL], xw. [A)). 


KONZ (kwna [B] -c [Nea] kwda [N*]), 
substituted by RV for AV’s ‘the villages’ (kawmac 


[243, 248, 249; Compl. Ald.]; Tac kwmac [58], 27 
castella et vicos [Vet. L.at.]), in the description of the 
defensive measures of the Jews against Holofernes 
(Judith 4 4). 


Kwvas and kwpas must be corrupt; two MSS (19 108) read 
xetAa, which is but a poor conjecture. Almost certainly the 


correct reading is xwva [B],=Kwva=xvaz@va. Cyamon occurs 
again in 73, together with Bel-emen=Belmaim. (Syr. reads 
‘and to the towns of Bethhoron,’ omitting the second ‘and’ 
against almost all the Greek MSS.) T G 


KORAH (M7), hardly ‘ice’; cp rather KAREAH 


and Sin. snip, mp; Kope [BAL ]). 

1. An Edomite clan (so in Gen. 365 14 18, which helong to 
one of the latest sections of the Pentateuch); in 1 Ch. 135 
their ancestor is said to have been a son of Esau, or, in Gen. 36 16, 
a son of Eliphaz, son of Esau, though this last passage is wanting 
in the Samaritan text. 

2 The ‘son’ of Hebron, 1 Ch. 243 (xopee [B], xapye[c]). The 
clan claimed descent from Caleb, who in turn belonged to the 
Peete clan Kenaz (Judg. 1 13 etc.), and is incorporated with 

udah. 

3- The legendary progenitor of a levitical guild, the KORAH- 


ITES (napa, 1 Ch. 91931 126{AV Kornites}; of xople}tae 


[BNA], ot xopyvoe [L]), employed as door-keepers or porters in 
the temple (Ex. 62124 1 Ch, 622 [7]919). Probably the b’né 
Korah, a guild of singers or musicians mentioned in the titles of 
Pss. 42 44-49 844 874, were a subdivision of this guild. See 
WRS OTJC (?) 2046; Meyer, Entst. 162 181. 

There is no reason for separating the above three names. Not 


1 pbapa CYNI 1337 
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only do we find that the evidence of the levitical names points 
to a S. Palestinian origin, and that a close relationship subsisted 
between Edom, Judah, and other tribes and clans of the S., 
but it is important to note that the levitizing of the clan of 
Korah, and its enrolment in the great levitical division of Kehath, 
represent later stages in the history of the clan (see GENEALOGIES 
i., §$5[cpn.], 7[u. v]).2 See art. below. 


KORAH, REVOLT OF. In the preceding article it has 
been seen that the Korahites, as known in the history of 
Israel, were either Edomites incorporated with Judah or a 
division of the Levites. This double use of the name 
has an important bearing on the story of Korah’s 
rebellion as told in Nu. 16 /., which is the subject of 
the present article. 

This story comes, at least in the main, from the 
school of the priestly writer (P), though, as has been 

shown in a previous article (see 
Eee TATHAN AND ABIRAM), the 
of Korah's rebellion against the priestly prerogative of 
the Levites has been mixed up with an older and quite 
independent account of the resistance made by Dathan 
and Abiram to the civil authority of Moses. Here, 
however, an important question arises. P is not an 
inventive or original writer so far as historical incidents 
are concerned. Legislation is the sphere in whieh he 
finds himself at home, and with regard to narrative he 
is usually content to borrow and modify the material 
supplied by his predecessors. It is not therefore 
unreasonable to ask whether P did not adapt the story 
of Korah’s revolt from some older source, and whether 
any fragments of the story in this primitive form remain 
in Nu.16. Bacon (Triple Tradition of Exodus, 190), 
developing a hint of Dillmann’s, has contended with no 
small ingenuity but hardly with success that we have 


before us the fragments of such a narrative by the Yahwist. 

He attributes to him a few words in 16 1-3, the whole of 13-15 
275-31 334, so producing the simple story that when Korah the 
Edomite and On the Philistine would fain intrude into the 
sanctuary, Moses withstood them, and the earth swallowed them 
up. Apart from other equally decisive arguments, it cannot be 
regarded as certain or even probable that PELETH (g.v.) has 
any connection with the Philistines. 


We may now give the substance of the priestly nar- 
rative in its original form. It is contained in 16 r42 2d- 
1 72 18-24 27a 326 35 41-50 [I7 6-15] 17 

and runs thus. Korah at the head of 

250 princes of the congregation pro- 
tested against the exclusive rights of the Levitical tribe 
as represented by Moses and Aaron, and declared that 
the whole congregation was holy. It is quite possible 
that Korah, in the intention of the priestly writer, 
belonged to the tribe of Judah, and it is certain that his 
confederates were by no means exclusively Levites. 
They were ‘princes of the congregation’ as a whole, 
and in 27 3 (I) it is clearly implied that, e.g., Manassites 
might be found in his company. Moses invites them 
to establish their claim by taking their censers and 
offering incense at the sanctuary. This they do: the 
people are warned to withdraw from the tabernacle,? 
and the rebels are consumed by fire from Yahwe. 
Next day the people murmur because the ‘people of 
Yahwe’ (not, observe, ‘our brethren the Levites’) have 
been destroyed. But for the intercession of Moses, 
and the fact that Aaron stands with his censer ‘between 
the living and the dead,’ Isracl would have been swept 
away by the divine wrath. Even as it is, 14,700 perish 
by the plague. Afterwards rods inscribed with the 
names of princes representing each tribe are laid in 
the sanctuary. The rod inscribed with the name of 
Aaron, and that alone, buds and bears ripe almonds. 


2. P’s origina 
form. 


1 By the Korahites of 1 Ch. 126 it is uncertain whether the 
Chronicler is referring to Levites or to Edomites who had be- 
come incorporated in the tribe of Judah; cp Davin, § 11 [æ ii.]. 

2 The word ptn is never used in prose of a human habitation, 
and, in vv, 24 27, the original reading seems to have been ‘the 
tabernacle of Yahweé.’ See Dr. /ntrod. 61. 
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KUSHAIAH 


The account which we have examined hitherto, comes 
from the priestly legislator, as is plain from its literary 
style. True, it does not confirm the fav- 

3. Later : em pat of he man 

account, Cone and characteristic point of t e priestly 

legislation,—viz., the essential difference 
between the priests, the sons of Aaron, and mere 
Levites. But of course the priestly code also emphasises 
the general distinction between the clergy of whatever 
rank on the one hand and the laity on the other. Here 
the priestly legislator is content to advocate the claims 
of the levitical tribe as a whole. However, a later 
writer of the same school was not satisfied to stop here. 
Moved, perhaps, by the remembrance that there was a 
levitical guild known as ‘sons of Korah,’ he made 
various alterations in the text and added 74-11 16 f. 36-40 
[17 1-5]. In this second stratum Korah is unmistakeably 
a Levite, and not only so, his whole company are 
Levites, and their sin consists in a sacrilegious claim to 
act as priests. The censers of these ‘sinners against 
their own lives’ are by divine command beaten into 
plates and used as a covering for the altar. They are 
to be a perpetual memorial that no one who is not of 
Aaron’s seed may dare to offer incense. In 269-11, a 
very late passage—for it must have been added by some 
one who had read 16 and 17 as they stand in our present 
Hebrew text—we are told that the ‘sons of Korah’ did 
not perish with their father and his band. The author 
felt that he had to explain the continued existence of 
the Kohathite guild in the temple. 

The NT mentions Korah only once, viz. in Jude 1 
where Korah is the type of Gnostic heretics who ‘set at 
nought dominion, and rail at dignities.’ The author of 
2 Tim. 216 f. had Korah in view; at least v. 19 is 
derived from Num. 16526 in ©. 

The division of documents advocated in this article is that of 
Kue. 74.7 12 139, and Hex. §§ 6 n. 37, 16 n. 12, to which Well- 
hausen now adheres. It is also adopted by Kittel (with a little 
hesitation), by Baudissin (Priesterthum), and by Dr., /ztrod.\®) 
65. Nor does the view of Dillmann differ materially here, 
except with regard to the point mentioned at the end of the 
article DATHAN AND ABIRAM. W. E. A. 

KORE (NP; kwpn [BA], kope [L]). A door- 
keeper, or guild of doorkeepers, of the bne Asaph, 
assigned to the Korahites (see GENEALOGIES i., § 7, ii. ). 

The name is given to the father of Shallum (1 Ch. 9 19, cwpyB 
[B], xepy [A]), or Meshelemiah (1 Ch. 261, xwpye [A]). In 
2 Ch. 31 14 Kore (xwpy [L]) appears as the son of Imnah (335°), 
but the latter may be nothing more than a slip for Heman 


(2°; cp G8), who was actually associated with Korahites 


and doorkeepers ; see GENEALOGIES i., § 7, iil. c. 
SA C. 


KORE, THE SONS OF (MNI ^33; o1 yioi KOPE 
[AL], . . . kaað [B]), 1 Ch. 2619, RV THE Sons OF 
TNE KORAHITES. Sce KORAI i. 


KOZ (jpm), Ezra26r Neb. 3421 763 AV, RV 
HAKKOZ. 


KULON (koyon [BA], -am [L]), a city in the 
hill country of Judah mentioned by © only (Josh. 1559). 
An identification with Kuléniyeh, NW. of Jerusalem (see 
EMMAUS, 2), is inadmissible, since this name is derived 
from ‘colonia’ (cp Buhl, Pal. 166). 


KUSHAIAH (VAP, § 27; hardly ‘ Yahwé’s bow’ ; 
Peiser [ZA TIV 17 348% ('97)], explains ‘ Kuš is Yahwé’; cp 
Edomite divine name KauS, and Gottheil, /BZ 17 199-202 (198), 
but is there a parallel for such a name in the OT ?),! father of 


Ethan, a Merarite; 1 Ch. 1517 (klekoarov [BNAL]. The 
readings of © presuppose wep Giep? Ki. SBOT), with 
which agrees the other form of the name, viz. Kisii CWP 1 Ch. 
644 [29], xera: [B], -rav [A], xovee: [L], Że., perhaps tp). 
The form Kishi, which Gray (//??¥ 297) prefers, is, according 
to Gottheil, an abbreviated form (yp, że. erp). See Kisu. 


1 For another suggested etymology, see NAMES, § 27 n. 
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